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FOR  THE 

ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  ARCHEOLOGIST,  CONSTRUCTOR, 
SANITARY  REFORMER,  AND  ART-LOVER. 

CONDUCTED  BY 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A. 


" Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablcst  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.'1 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BjlSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purley. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  'nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects 
by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.-' 
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JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1882, 


A,  B,  C,  of  the  eleelno  light,  603,  638 
Abatement  of  smoke.  37,  98, 117,  118,  179, 
181,  209,298.  332,  367,407,  471,  498,  747 
Abbey,  St.  Alban’s,  160 
Abbey-gardens,  Westminster,  463 
Abbey  Bark,  Leicester,  669,  702 
Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate,  23 
Abyssinia,  monolitLio  churches  of,  610 
Academy,  R .yal  : architecture  at,  507  ; 
eleotion  ol  an  Academician,  175;  election 
of  Associates,  89;  pictures  at,  608,  533, 
573,  721  ; sculptors  at,  031  ; students  ad- 
mitted, 10;  Varnishing  Day  a1-,  503 
Academy  of  Art  for  Wales,  proposed,  93 
Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  149,  278,  3 >8 
Accidents;  Baddesley  Colliery,  788;  burn- 
ing of  Queonboroueh  Pier,  658;  bursting 
of  a reservoir,  149;  fall  of  bells,  St, 
Albans  Abbey,  100;  fall  of  a chimney- 
shaft  at  Kotherhithe,  593  ; fall  of  a 
church  tower,  149  ; fall  of  a gallery,  Ply- 
mouth,  439;  tall  of  a mantel-shelf,  119 ; 
fall  of  a railway  bridge,  119;  fall  from  a 
scaffold,  723;  fall  of  a staging  in  Oxford- 
street,  209,  235  ; gas  explosion  in  a cis- 
tern, 31  ; manslaughter  by  a surveyor 
alleged,  690;  steps,  dang  rous,  300 
Accidents,  railway,  prevention  of,  531 
Acquisition  of  open  spaces  in  Lou  ion,  38 
Aotion  of:  animals,  307,  311  ; lightning,  665 
Actio  s,  &c.  : Alluoi  v.  Dickinsm,  paving 
apportionments,  787  ; Angus  v.  Daltoo, 
r,ght  of  buildings  to  support,  277  ; Bauk 
ot  British  South  Africa  v.  Scokes  parry- 
walls,  443  ; Birkenhead  Town  Council  v. 
Thomas,  local  Building  Act  case,  ITi ; 
Brass  v.  Vestry  of  Paddington,  depth  and 
drainage  of  baBem-mcs,  86;  t'ooper  v. 
Reed,  charge  of  fraud,  658;  Debenham  v. 
Metropolitan  Bo*rd  of  Works,  dangerous 
structures,  413  ; Dobbs  v.  Grand  Junction 
Water  Company,  water-rates,  683;  Dun 
<sombe  & Williams  v.  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  compensation,  699;  Emden  v 
Young,  architects’  fees,  146;  Green  v. 
Cutler  employers’  lia>  i ity,  469 ; Griffiths 

A9R  fiao  °e  DndleJ’  J‘mPluy°r3'  liability, 
625,  638;  Guillei  Ve- t ry  of  Kensington, 
compensation,  117;  Hackney  Board  of 
Works  v dearie  and  others,  paving  ap- 
portionments, 65;  Heaven  v.  Pender 
employers’  liability,  625;  Hems  v 
Hawkins,  work  done  to  architect’s  orders,' 
661;  Herd  v.  Guardians  of  8t.  George’s 
llmon,  compensation,  209  ; Hope  v 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  compen- 
eatiou , 754;  Hove  Local  Board  v.  Turr 

™ °lh;ra':TbrTch  bllildiDK  hy-lHi 

332,  4 '5;  Hughes  y.  Owen,  short  qut 
titles,  /8b;  Hunt  ti.  Tubbs  & L*w 
surveyors’  charges,  437 ; Jordan  y.  M. 
well  light  case,  632;  Knight  v.  Purn 
Building  Act  case,  413;  Knightley 
Hunicll,  Building  Act  case,  331;  Kuigfc'tl 
v.  Howton,  district  surveyors' fees,  43 
V‘  building  Bgreemci 

; Lawrence  a Trustees  y.  Inner  Cir, 
lvail way  Company,  componsatioo,  72 
Hewis  v.  Hoare,  advances  to  builders,  73 

r^Ca%ne8a?IU'>',N!lbility  ,or  ra!l  ofcb> 
nejs,  596;  Marsden  y.  Sambell,  buildi 
agreements  545;  Mayor  of  Sunderland 
Atcock,  liability  for  houso  repairs  uuc 
Pubhc  Heal i h Act,  663;  Melropolit 
Board  ot  Works  v.  Hart,  dangers  ot 
music-hall  623;  Metropolitan  Boa.d 
Works  y Humphreys,  Buildine  Act  eai 
66/;  Moirnpolita  i Board  of  Works 
Pearce,  new  roads,  372;  Melropolit 
Board  of  Works  o.  Pettigrew,  Buildi 
Act  case,  688;  Metropoliian  Board 
Works  v Uoher '8,  new  streets,  20 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  y Ste 
n reXr  r,oa'8’  89 j Melropolit 
Board  of  Works  v.  Slegg,  Building  A 
case  631;  Mo'  anr.  Dundalk  Railway  C 
building  agreements,  546;  Novill  v.  Smit 
liabilities  of  hoaie-owners  for  misrepresc 
tation  as  to  drainage,  625  ; Otto  v.  Linf.i 
gas-engines,  207;  Parsons  v Mitche 
district  surveyors'  fees,  405;  Parsons 
Time  wrll,  Building  Act  case,  413;  Philli 
o.  First  Avenue  Uotel  Co.,  party-w 
question,  118.  500;  Kayner  r.  Prestc 
I1*’., j.  ot  vendors  to  purchase-money 
buildings  destroyed  by  fire,  781 ; Kegi 
v-  ^e»  dangerous  structures,  413;  Regi 
v.  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Norwie 
payments  under  unsealed  contracts,  59 
Soott  y Legg,  Building  Act  case,  44 
Sheffield  u Flynn,  alleged  malicio 
damage,  563 ; Spring  y.  Hall,  Beddall, 
Co.,  Kmployers’  Liability  Act,  59 
StevetiBon  u.  Stevenson,  professional  se 
vices,  688;  Tottenham  Local  Board 
Bowitt  Hugh's,  breach  of  building  b 
laws,  405;  Towers  y.  Young,  law  as 
damp  houses  in  Scotland,  269;  Tunmei 
Trustees  v.  Corporation  of  London,  co: 
pensation,  635  ; Turner  y.  Slegg,  Buildi 
Act  case,  498;  War  dsworth  Board 
Works  v.  Aubrey,  dangerous  structui 
not  “ nuisanc-s,”  754  ; Worsley  v.  Swar 
controlling  clauses  in  agreements,  26 
Worth  v.  Gordon,  danger  from  bad 
built  flees,  531;  Wright  y.  Childs,  libel 
to  building  at  Tottenham,  786  ; Young 
Co.  v.  Corporation  of  Leamington,  i 
sealed  contracts,  607,  658 


Acton,  land  at.  587 

Advances  in  plntography,  270 

Advauoes  to  builders,  law  as  to,  733 

Admiralty,  proposed  new,  363 

gEgina,  pediment  sculptures  of,  328 

Ag  icultural  Hall,  enlargement  of,  623 

Agreements,  building,  269,  482,  545 

Agra,  Moghul  buildings  at,  325 

Air;  in  dwellings,  325,  37  4;  in  factories,  785 

Air-motors  on  tramways,  2’4 

Aix-’a-Chapelle,  the  Rathhans,  282 

Albert  Hall : music  at,  723  ; pictures  at,  633 

Albisiima  paint,  56 

Aldersgate-s'roet,  round  about,  39,  747 
Aldershott,  Capital  and  Counties'  Bank,  220 
Alhambra  Tneatre,  shoring  u*ed  at,  670 
Almshouses,  Westminster,  449 
Altars  : of  an  early  faith,  693  ; Mayfield,  627 
Altrincham  un:on  infirmary,  312 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters,  564 
Ambulance  for  hospitals,  202 
Amendment  of  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
84,  248,  279,  752,  785 

America,  National  Museum  of  Hygiene,  209 
American  : art,  479  ; art  education,  tS'.,9  ; 
art  at  the  Salon,  604 ; cities,  growth  of, 
747  ; railway  bridge,  300  ; railway  system, 
growth  of,  2)8 

Amman,  Moab,  ancient  buildings’a!;,  313 

Analyses,  water,  175,  661 

Angnra,  434 

Animal  action,  307,  311 

Anthracite,  68,  178 

An'iquiiiei  : Egyptian,  431,  476;  of  Cyprus, 
303  ; of  Magna  Gracia,  151 
Ants,  invasion  of,  68,  116,  148,  177,  206,  299 
Appointments,  87,  99,  119,  203.  239,  269,271, 
3 9,  492,  546,  627,  657,  691,  722.  789 
Apportionments  fjr  paving,  55,  787 
Apprentices,  City,  control  over,  691 
Apprenticeship  system,  decline  of,  7 
Approaches  to  the  Law  Courts.  499,  564,  737 
Aquarium,  Great  Yarmouth,  70 
Arbitration  c»ses,  300,  381,  514,  721 
Arcbreol 'gical  societies:  Bristol  and  Glou- 
ceste-sliire,  718;  Bri'ish  Archaeological 
Association, '95,  2)9,  301,  385,  685,  749; 
Glasgow,  239;  Loudon  and  Middlesex, 
1S6,  623;  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  25;  So- 
c ety  of  Biblical  Archteology,  592;  St. 
Paul’s  Ecclesiologieal  Society,  309,  531 
Archrcological  traveller,  17th  century,  23  4 
Archaic  Greek  vases,  British  Museum,  569 
Architect,  the,  and  the  storm,  570 
Architects:  Edinburgh,  637,  716;  Local 
Boa-d,  070,  751 

Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated  : — 

Adkins,  B.,  Schools,  Preston-next-Faver- 
sham,  740,  741 

Albermann,  W.,  Postal  Monument,  Han- 
over, 525 

Bassett-Smith,  W.  B.,  measured  Drawings 
of  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stone,  Kent,  166, 
167,  196,  197 

B -II,  E.  Ingress,  “ Hompsyre,”  Yorks. ,711 
Black,  W.  J.,  Mountain  Weather  Observa- 
tories, 749 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  “The  Water-Gate,”  a 
Composition,  226 

Buck,  W.,  Public  Ha’l,  Midhurat,  587 
Buckley  & Co.,  pulpit,  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  72 
Burnet,  J.  J.,  Doorway,  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Fine  Arts,  434 
Bcrton,  J.  A.  : Sehool  near  Lancaster, 
236  ; Schools  for  Orphans  of  Foreigners, 
Glasgow,  31-1 

Butterfield,  Mr.,  St.  Clement’s  Church, 
City-road,  232 

Carpenter  & Inge’ow,  Tomb  of  Mr.  aud 
Ladv  Berosford  Hope,  Kiffidown,  550 
Churchill,  Dr.,  Plan  lor  Improvement  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  555 
Cole,  Sir  Henry,  Glass  Shelters  for  Foot- 
ways, 229 

Corroyer,  M.,  Buildings  of  the  Comptoir 
d’Escompto  de  Paris,  420,  422 
Cotton,  J.  : Board  Schools,  Bromsgrove, 
74;  Parsonage,  Littls  Hereford,  79 
Cr.  sslaud,  W.  H.,  Holloway  Sanatorium, 
Virginia  Water,  12 
Detl,  von,  Towuhall,  Budapest,  672 
Drew,  11.  P.,  Design  tor  a Scone  Bridge, 
616,  617,  651 

Eberleio,  G .Bust  of GermanEmperor,252 
Fogerly,  J..  & Driver,  C.  H.,  Central 
Station,  Vienna  Elevated  Railway,  104 
Fucigna,  Sig.,  Monument,  Hijhgate,  136 
Goodcbild,  T.,  Design Bagshot  Church,  350 
Haite,  G.  C.  : De  ign9  for  Borders,  359  ; 
Design  for  raised  Flock  Wall-paper, 111; 
Design  for  Leather  Book-cover,  619 
Harris,  G.  St.  P.,  House  at  Start’s  Hill, 
Orpington,  796 

Holme,  G.,  Sessions  Hou-e,  Liverpool,  134 
I’Au’on  & Son,  Corn  Exchange,  770 
I’Anson,  E.,  Sketches  of  Houses  in  Cyprus, 
454 

Innocent,  C.  J.,  Plans  of  Board  Sehools, 
Sheffield,  141 

J ones, Inigo,  Panelled  Room,  Shaftesbury 
House,  Aldersgatc-street,  743 
Jones,  Iuigo  (?),  Staircase,  Ashburnham 
House,  39,  42 

Legg,  H.  8.,  Villa  Residences,  Well- walk, 
Hampstead,  676 

Lish,  J.  J.,  Ventilating  Fan,  St.  Hilda 
Colliery,  South  Shields,  76, 77 


Marshall,  A.,  House  at  Carrington,  164 
Mengoni,  Sig.,  Victor  Emmanuel  Gallerv, 
Milan,  137 

Mew,  F.,  Bank,  Aldershott,  224 
Miller,  T.  : Church,  Scarborough,  425; 

Cottage  Hospital  near  Whitby,  169 
Miliiken,  W.  E.,  Sketches  in  Aldersgate,  44 
Mockel,  G.  L.,  Church,  Dresden,  733 
Morris  & Stallwood,  Chapel  of  Berkshire 
Hospital,  Reading,  14 
Nattre'S,  Geo.,  Billingford  Rectiry,  19 
Newby,  T.  Welcombe  Hall,  Warwick- 
shire, 652 

Perry,  J.  T.,  Sketches  in  Rome,  774,  775 
Perry  & Reed,  Shoring  used  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  674 
Pito,  A.  K.,  House,  Ramsgate,  16,  17 
Planer,  Herr,  Crystal  Palace,  Leipsic,  764 
Pugin  & Pugin,  Church  (tt.O.)  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Aid,  Motherwell,  233 
Raffaelle,  Paudolfiai  Palace,  Florence,  51 
Reeve,  J.  E.,  Brook  House  Inn,  near 
Liverpool,  132 

Revel,  M.,  Hotel  du  Crddit  de  France, 
Paris,  319,  319 

Robins,  E.  C.  : High  School  for  Girls, 
St.  John's  Wood,  582;  Merchant  Ven- 
turers’ School,  Bristol,  518,  520 
Robson,  E.  K.,  Piccadilly  Art  Galleries, 
772,  777 

Scott,  J.  Oldrid : Church  of  Santa  Sophia, 
flayswater,  338  ; Heredos,  Bangor 
Cathedral,  35  4 

Shaw,  H.,  & Tiltman,  A.  H.,  Design  for 
Oldham  Tree  Library  and  Museum,  49 
Smith,  F.  A.,  Tavern,  WhiteTriars,  614 
8inith,  H.  N.,  School  at  York,  102 
Smith,  J.  Hatchard,  Turkish  Baths, 
Dalston  Junction,  46,47 
Smith,  J.  N.,  & Doyle,  J.  T.,  Library 
aud  Museum,  Melbourne.  395 
Smith,  J.  T. : Cornwall  Mansion,  South 
Kensingtoo,  483,  491;  House,  Balham- 
hill,  456 

Solomon,  L.,  House,  Westgate,  191 
Stannus,  H.,PUn  of  proposed  Street  Im- 
provements. Romo,  459 
Statham,  H.  II.,  Plan  proposed  for  Hydo 
Park  Corner  Improvement,  486 
Stone,  B.  H.  : “ Bush”  Inn,  Hudders- 
field, 259  ; Shops,  Liverpool,  457 
Suiman,  J.,  Congregational  Church, 
Highbury,  641 

Tarver,  E.  J.  : Colthurst,  the  Seat  of 
Lord  Justice  Holker,  199;  Hunting- 
lodge  in  the  Ardeunes,  291 
Tate  & Popplewell,  Infirmary,  Altrinc- 
ham Union,  316 

Thomas,  John,  Sketches  by,  256,  257 
ThoD,  M.,  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Mos- 


Oldham  Fret  Library  and  Museum,  49 
Timmins,  H.  T.,  Cloisters,  Monreale,  390 
Travis,  H.,  Details  of  Moghul  Architec- 
ture, 323 

Trevad,  S.,  Congregational  Church, 
Mevagissey,  642 

Underwood,  M. : Dasiga  showing  com- 
bined Phases  of  Mediaeval  Architecture, 
7c8 ; Gothic  Windows  without  Mul- 
lions,  58  4 

Villa,  G.  B.,  Statue  of  Eve,  81 
Waterhouse,  A.,  A.R.A.,  Natural  History 
Museum,  392,  393 

Architects’:  Benevolent  Society,  299  ; copy- 
right, 406;  quantities,  500,  532,  664 

Architectural : attachis  to  embassies,  99  ; 
education,  263,  295,  416  ; fu'ure.  the,  26  ; 
inconsistencies,  113,  143;  models,  sug- 
gested national  gallery,  433  ; Mnseura  an  I 
School  of  Art,  154  ; proportion,  265,  326, 
409,  571  ; stylo,  409;  terra-oottas,  Greek, 
311 ; treatment  of  iron, .95, 122 

Architectural  Association  : Architectural 
EJucation  at  home  and  abroad,  41G ; 
Architectural  Inconsistencies,  113,  143; 
Art  in  Costume,  636,  GG3;  a Chat  about 
Specifications,  153,  237,  269;  Coloured 
Decorations,  539  ; Descendants  of  the 
Renaissance,  365,  401  ; Ideal  Dwelling- 
houses,  293  ; Inlluence  of  Ritual  on 
Church  Architecture,  696  ; M-nnorial 
to  Edmund  Sharpe,  728  ; Musings 
on  the  Merits  of  some  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, 610,  559  ; Officers  for  1882- 
83,  697;  Physical  Science  in  relation  to 
Architecture,  231,  263  ; Soiree,  561  ; the 
late  G.  E.  Street,  lt.A.,  54 ; Study  of 
Mediieval  Architecture,  625 ; Travelling 
Studentship,  697;  Visits  to  Works  (see 
“ Visits  ”) 

Architectural  Societies  : Berlin  Architec- 
tural Society,  8 ; Birmingham  Architec- 
tural Association,  89,  236,  367,  767 ; 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Junior  Architects' 
Society,  145,  592 ; Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association,  25,  145,  328,  4)2,  449, 
678,  62  4,  651,  667,  7 16,  748;  Glasgow 
Architectural  Association,  439  ; GDsgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  2)3 ; Leeds  Archi- 
tectural Society,  207,  295,  402 ; Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects,  655,  691  ; 
Scotch,  25 

Architecture : ancient  and  modern,  8 ; 
church,  as  influenced  by  ritual,  696 ; 
Classic,  729  ; dead  aud  living,  402  ; Dutch, 
492  ; the  German  Government  and,  99 ; 
Greek,  8,  63,  4V3,  500,  532,  563,  571 ; har- 


mony in,  241 ; honesty  in,  1 ; influence 
of,  209;  Italian,  5;  at  the  Mansion 
House,  610;  Medimv*],  combined  phases 
of,  715 ; of  Moab,  316  ; Moghul, 325  ; niusir  gs 
on,  510,  559;  at  the  Paris  Salon,  574,  720; 
and  physical  science,  231,  263  ; Roman, 
57;  at  the  Rnyal  Academy,  607:  at  the 
Royal  Scottish  Aca  teiny,  308  ; sepulchral 
and  m-raorial,  759  ; Sicilian,  386;  terra- 
cotta, 336 

Ardennes,  a hunting-box  in  the,  293 
Areas  adjoining  dwellings,  157 
Armstrong.  Sir  W.,  on  science  and  war,  C:5 
Arsenal,  Vionna,  450 

Art:  antique  and  m idem,  8 ; and  artists  in 
Pistoja,  5;  iu  America,  479;  American, 
at  the  Salon,  604;  of  the  blacksmith, 
737;  of  the  catac 'mbs.  273;  Chaldean, 
473  ; ia  costume,  636,  663  ; the  cradle  of, 
561;  decorative,  416;  in  tiuland,  687  ; 
Greek,  364 ; at  High  Wycombe,  690  ; 
hope3  and  fears  for,  238  ; Italian,  -142  ; in 
Manchester,  89;  Museum,  Berlin,  183; 
nesdlework,  413,  447,  787  ; at  Newton 
Abbot,  282  ; for  the  people,  417 
Art-ancestors,  our  Scaudimvian,  661 
Art-clubs  abroad,  215 
Art-c  >pyright,  5- >2 
Art  education  in  America,  609 
Art-education  and  ihe  late  Sir  H.  Cole,  503 
Art-Furnishers’  Alliance,  -199 
Ait-gallery,  ttirmi-  g iain,  499 
Art-galleries,  Piccadilly,  731 
Art-pottery,  Lambeth,  561 
Art-schools,  present  position  of,  493 
Art-teaching  and  decorative  design,  246 
Art-trea-ures  from  Italy,  230 
Art-Union  of  London  : annual  meeting  an  1 
distribution,  527 

Artificers,  English  and  foreign,  239 
Artisans’  dwellings,  148,  204,  542,  582.  722 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  300,  381,  -106,  467, 
723,  789 

Artisans’  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Co.,  57 
Artists,  Kensington,  146,  392 
Artists’:  Benevolent  Fund,  400;  General 
Benevolent  Institution,  625;  view  of  the 
smoke  question,  387 
Arts,  industrial,  in  Franco,  411 
Arts  of  life,  the  losser,  431 
Asbestos  fire-proof  paint,  88 
Ascbam  8 mioty,  the,  243 
Ashburnham  House,  27,  39,  84 
Ashton  fish-market,  -71 
A-pects  of  ? killed  labour,  7,  87,  117,  143, 
291,  2 >8,  237,  287,  263,  331,  437,  488 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers,  59 
Association  of  Municipal  Eugineers,  283, 
449 

Associations  of  Master  Buil  lers,  116,  2^6 
Asylums:  Exeier,  781;  Swansea,  595 
Athens,  the  earlier  Barthea  m,  03 
Auctioneers’  Clerks'  Benevolent  Soc., 56,639 
Australia,  German  cement  in,  201 
Austrian  Society  ot  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects, report  on  theatre  construction,  153, 
187,  214 
Avebnry,  693 
Avenue  Theatre,  292,374 
Awards:  the  awarding  of,  179  ; Eastbourne 
Icauitary  Exnioiti  in,  1 16  ; Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibi'ion,  467,  493,  747 
Azof  Canal,  683 

BACK-TO-BACK  HOUSES,  265 
Badde-ley  Colliery  ac  fident,  783 
Bagdad,  discoveries  near,  88 
Bagshot  Church,  143,  288,  363 
Bakehouses,  London,  493 
Baiters’  Hall,  new  buildings,  654 
Balham  Hill,  bou-e  at,  459 
Bangor:  Cathedral,  reredos,  363;  police- 
court,  754 

Banks  : Capital  and  C > an  ties,  Aldershott, 
220;  Hereford,  702  ; Preston,  657 
Banner's  evwls,  404 
Banstead,  infant  schoMp,  752 
Barcelona,  Casa  dels  Grallas,  781 
Baruhougli  Cattle,  53  4 
Barnsley,  progress  at.,  87 
Barry,  Cauon,  and  me  Architectural  Ma 
seum,  151 

Bars  and  gates  in  streets,  752 
Bartolozzi  and  his  works,  62 
Basements,  depili  and  drainage  of,  86 
Basing  House,  Peckhim  road,  312 
Baths  : Battersaa,  433,  562;  Richmond,  494; 
Turkish,  Dalston  Junction,  53;  Turkish, 
Leeds.  593;  Wigan,  751 
Batley  Cottage  Ho-pital,  169 
Battersea : Latchmero  allotments,  562 ; 

park,  slruoture  lor,  729;  property  at,  628 
Battle  of  Cbieroniea, .2  4) 

Baylau  Church,  Glamorgan,  371 
Bayswater  : Church  of  St.  Matthew,  661  ; 
Greek  Church,  398 

Beaconsfield  memorial,  Hughenden,  28,  502 
Bedfont,  industrial  school  lor  girls,  750 
“ Bed'ord”  Coffee-house,  Foote  at  the,  179 
Belgian  iron,  206 

Beil  for  St.  Paul's,  large,  575,637,  658,  691 
Bellpuig,  Spain,  cloisters  at,  513 
Beils,  59,  149,  160  ; electric,  207 
BCresforJ- Hope  omh,  Kilndown,  646 
Berlin:  Architec' oral  8ocietv,  8 ; circular 
railway,  144  ; Exhibition  of  Heraldry,  491; 
General  Post-office,  336 ; German  Par- 
liament-House, 99,  147,  152,  219,  766 
H/gienio  Exhibition,  209,  385,  623 
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from,  219,  577  ; proposed  internation  1 
exhibition,  146;  Metropolran  r.ilway, 
-178;  Museum  of  Art,  183 
Bermondsey  Town-hall,  333,  371 
Biarritz,  a memorial  to  British  soldiers,  333 
Billingford  Rectorv,  N.  rfolk.  23 
Birds  a danger  to  bridges,  407 
Birkenhead  Townhall  competition,  64,  f8 
Birmingham:  Architectural  Association, 

89,  2*6,  367,  767;  Art  G*llery,  499; 
Building  Exhibition,  497;  Central  Ras- 
tanrant,  23  ; Dawson  statue,  471  ; Fre* 
libraries,  691 , 724  ; water  fit  tings  at,  311 
Bishop  Zobel's  pillar,  Wurzburg,  211 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  records  of,  239 
Bleck,  Alexander,  717 
Bloekfriars,  improvements  at,  469 
Blm  kfriars  Bridge,  Matuarj  for,  119,  207 
Blacksmith’s  art,  th«-,  787 
Blackwell  Hall  Ks'ate.  4 6 
Blinds  and  shnttera,  411 
Blytb’jurgh  Chur  h.  SufTolk.  658 
Board  schools,  Preston-by- Faversham,  734 
Boa' d of  Trade,  the,  and  canals,  216 
11  g,  a moving,  723 
.Boiler  Fxplosior  a Bill,  312 
Bologi  a,  the  Mnseo  Civico,  153,  495 
Book-cover,  stamped  leatlp  r,  621 
Books,  pamphlets,  4 c., — notices,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  (o 

Architectural  A*soc'ation  of  London, 
Domed  Churches  of  Charente,  728 
Architectural  Beview  of  Belgium.  683 
Archives  de  la  borietd  de  l’Histoire  de 
l’Art  Francaie,  93 

Armstrong,  W.,  MudIz’s  Life  of  Raphael, 

33 

Barlow,  P.  W.,  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations, 179 

Blackburn's  Academy  Notes  and  Gros- 
Tenor  Notes,  663,  721 
Bl*nr,C.,  Grammairedes  ArtsDdcoratifs, 
276 

Campin,  F.,  Mathemat'cs  as  applied  to 
the  Constructive  Arts.  f97 
Christy,  W.  J.,  Joints  made  and  need  by 
Builders,  626,  752 
Co  lier,  J.,  A Primer  of  Art,  511 
D'Anvere,  Elemen'ary  History  of  Art: 

Aicbiteetnr*,  Sculpture,  Painting,  373 
De  Ranee,  C.,  Water  Supply  of  England 
aid  Wales,  39 

Dumas,  F.  G.,  Modern  Artists,  179 
Dunns,  61.,  Illus  rated  Catalogue  of  the 
Salon  of  1682,  663,  721 
Eaton,  F.  A.,  Tfcausing’a  Li'e  of  Durer, 

6 1 

Ellis,  T.  J..  Etchings  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  Hyde  Park,  444 
Ernden,  A.,  Law  reiatirg  to  Building 
Leases  and  Building  Contracts,  438 
Evelyn,  John.  Fomiiugitim,  or  the  Incon- 
veniei  ces  of  the  Air  and  Smoak  of  Lon- 
don dis.-ipated,  37 

-Gl-sscock,  J.  L„  Records  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  239 
Guiffrey,  A.,  Antoine  Tandy  ck,  693 
Uarconrt,  L.  F.  V.,  Treatise  on  Rivers 
and  Canals,  501 

Deathman,  J.  H.,  Preset  ration  of  Life 
and  Propei  ty  from  Fire,  270 
Hellyer,  S.  S , Lectures  on  Plnmbing,  690 
Hill,  A.  G , Organ-cates  and  Organ*,  4/16 
llulrne,  F.  E.,  Worked  Examination 
Questions  in  Plane  Geom>try,  722 
Huuter,  J , Worked  Elementary  Ex- 
amp'. s in  Geometrical  Drawing,  722 
Iron  Duke,  the,  or,  the  Monument 
removed,  636 

Meade,  R.,  Cod  and  Iron  Industries  of 
the  Un'ted  Kingdom,  149 
Morris,  W.,  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  233 
Mun’  z's  L fe  of  Raphael,  33 
Northcote  & B.ownlow,  Roma  Sot'er- 
ranea,  273 

Parker,  J.  H.  : Rickman's  Attempt  to 
Discriminate  the  Ktylesof  Architecture, 

5 2 ; History  of  Dorohetter,  Oxon,  690 
Parnell,  A.,  Action  of  Lightning,  665 
Perrot  k Chif.iez,  M M.,  II  stoire  de  l’Art 
dans  1'  Antiqui  6,  276 

Perry,  W.  C.,  Greek  ai  d Roman  Sculp- 
ture, 211 

Pr  -k'  p,  A.,  Die  Sicherheit  der  Person  in 
Thea-er,  657 

Bedford,  G.,  A Minna'  of  Sculpture,  690 
Report  of  the  City  Day  Cen-u»,  178 
Roller,  T.,  Lcs  Catacombes  de  Rome,  273 
Rossi  Commendatore,  Roma  Sotteranea, 
273 

8elou*.  F.  C.,  A Hunter's  Wanderings  in 
Africa,  4G9 

Smith,  J.,  Moyr,  Album  of  Decorative 
Fieure*,  270 

Smith,  T.  Roger,  and  Slater,  J.,  Classic 
Architecture,  "29 

Streeter,  E.  W.,  Great  Diamonds  of  the 
World,  632 

8tuar',  Villiers,  Fnneral  Tent  of  an 
Egyptian  Queen,  695 

Taylor,  A.  T.,  Towers  and  Steeples  de- 
signed by  Sir  Christopher  WreD,  239 
Thausing’s  L fe  of  Durer,  601 
Thwaite,  B.  H , Our  Factories,  Work- 
shops, and  Warehouses,  6f9 
Timmins,  T..  Examples  of  Iron  Roofs,  {97 
Tomlinson,  J.,  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase,  118 
Topographical  Society  of  London,  Van 
d»r  Wynegaarde's  View,  92 
Transactions  of  the  Brighton  Health  Con- 
gress. 666 

Tuer,  A.  W.,  Bartolozzi  and  his  Works,  62 
Variorum,  69,  118,  179,  203.  299,  374,  406, 
470,  597,  626,  690,  722,  754 
Wheatlsy  A De'aoiotte  : Art  Work  in 
Earthenware,  270;  Art  Work  in  Gold 
and  Silver,  270 

Wheeler,  W.  A.  k C.  G.,  Familiar  Allu- 
sions, 668 

WilsoD,  F.  R.,  Practical  Guide  for  In- 
specters  of  Nuisances,  88,  381 
Woolnougb,  C.  W.,  The  Whole  Art  of 
Marbling,  118 


Wyman’s  Guide  to  Authorship  and  Pub- 
lication, 59 

Wyacgaarde’a  View  of  London,  92 
Boyle's  system  of  ventilation,  209,  290,  330, 

4 4.  437,  699,  656 

Bradford  Sanitary  Association,  309 
Brady,  Sir  Antonio,  memorial  of,  437 
Brass,  memorial,  fi.r  America,  593 
Breakfast  before  work,  179 
Breakwater,  Knrrachee,  62,  331,  374 
Brentwood,  Warley  Mount  Fstate,  598,  690 
Brick-court,  Middle  Temple,  385 
Bricks:  at  Building  Exhibition,  336,  338, 
3-3  ; colour  of,  721 
Brickwork,  taste  in,  725 
Bridge:  fall  of  a,  149;  highest  in  w,  rid,  30 
Bridge-chapels,  ancient,  631 
Bridges  : Bedminster,  563  ; Cromwell,  Sal- 
ford, 748;  duplex,  suggested,  over  the 
Thames,  657;  Hammersmith,  406;  Mag- 
dalen, Oxford,  207 ; ornitholigical  danger 
to,  407  ; Putney.  18G,  415  ; railway,  leaky, 
782;  s'one,  prize  design  for,  621,  653; 
Vauxball,  72 1 ; Wa'rrloo,  445 
Brighton  sanitary  exhibition,  53 
Bristol:  Merc*  ant  Venturers’  School,  514; 

notes  from,  68,  231,  329,  399,  563 
British  Museum  (see  “ Museum,  British  ”) 
Brittany,  the  churches  of,  190 
Broalwav,  New  V ork,  2 8 
Broadsta  r-  improvements,  149 
Brockbam  Br:ck  Company,  209 
Brompton  : Church  of  the  Oratory,  249, 
279;  Hospital  for  Consumption,  717,  788 
Bronzes,  pre-bistoric,  154 
Brook  House  Inn,  n- ar  Liverpool,  129 
Brunei,  Isamhsrd,  a contemporary  sketch 
or,  94 

Brnesel*,  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour,  308 
Bryce,  Da-  id,  669 
Builder  Fire,  ihe,  179 
Builder*,  spare  our  trrer  ! 97 
Builders,  treatment  of,  299 
Builders  v.  drapers,  239 
Builders’ : Accident  Insu-ance  Co.,  146.  266 
Puiders’  Benevolent  Institution.  146,  657 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
249, 405 

Bu-lding  : agreement*,  482,  645  ; by- 
laws at  Hove,  332,  405  ; in  cemeut  and 
mrrtar,  269  ; a chat  about,  6.1,  633; 
and  decoration  in  Vienna,  69  ; exhibi- 
tion at  the  Agriiultutal  Hal,  335,  376, 
3S3,  534  ; Exbibi'ion,  Birmingham,  497  ; 
legislation  ss  to,  156,  216.330  ; materials, 
tarriage  c f,  174.  215,732;  in  Paris,  635, 
665;  in  Russia,  7G1  ; at  Tottenham,  766 
Building  trades,  division  cf  labour  in,  7 ; 
unoer  cover,  91,  175 

Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  amendment  of, 
84,  243,  279,  752,  785 

Building  Act,  M<  trepolitan,  oases  under: 
arbitrator.*,  4-43;  had  b'icks,  688;  con- 
crete, 498,  688;  cubical  contont*,  443; 
height  of  buildings,  178;  ownership  of 
dangerous  structures,  413  ; party  walls, 
413;  temporiry  buildings,  567;  wooden 
buitdiDgs,  331 

Buildings  : for  the  Comptnir  d’E;compte  de 
P*ris,  431;  incombu  tible,  126;  their 
right  to  support,  277  ; surveyors  of,  157, 
176,  217,  271 

Burges,  tte  late  W.,  374,  481 
Burlington  House,  loan  exhibition,  3,  36 
Buro,  William.  667 
Burns  statue,  Dundee,  471 
Bur.on-on-Treut,  8t.  Paul's  Institute  and 
Liberal  Club,  93,  149 
Bush  Inn,  Hud  lei  afield,  250 
Bust  of  the  German  Emperor,  250 
Budapest,  Town-hall,  670 
By-laws,  the  Model,  156,  216,  271,  335 

“CABBAGING,”  by  borough  surveyors, 
alleged,  233 

Cabs,  privileged  and  crawling,  69,  147 
Camberwell:  chambers,  119;  improvements, 
436,  750 

Cambridge  Slide  profetsorship,  2 9 
Cunttl : freights,  174,  215;  interest,  the, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  215 ; transport, 
628,  732,  763 

Canals  : Caspian  and  Azof,  686  ; rivers  and, 
501 

Cant/  rbury  : Cathedral,  crypt,  734;  Jesuit 
College,  178;  Norman  staircase,  250 
Cantor  lectures,  Society  of  Arts,  439 
Canva-sing  for  district  surveyorsl  ips,  209 
Ca.-diff : Butedocks,  656;  Free  Library,  720 
Carlyle,  sta  ue  to,  209 

Carpenters  aurt  Juitiers,  Ama'gamated,  561 
Carriage  of  building  materials,  174,  215 
Carriage-builders,  woods  used  by,  208 
Carrow  Priorv,  Norwich,  25 
Cartoons  of  Gi  ilio  Romano,  the,  93 
CaFa  dels  Grains,  Barcelona,  781 
Ca  es  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
(see  ” Building  Act ") 

Castle,  Baruboagh,  634 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  273 
Catalogues,  Exhibition,  ll'ustrated,  663 
Catania,  observatory  at,  415 
Cathedrals-.  Bangor,  reredns,  363;  Can'er- 
bury,  view  in  crypt,  734;  Cortr,  766; 
L ncoln,  722;  Manchester,  474;  Milan, 
decoration  of,  0r8  ; Sc.  Giles's,  Edinburgh, 
612  ; Truro,  363 ; Uim.  577 
Cat  le-shed  roofs,  208,  237,  267 
Cellars  and  underground  rooms,  267,  299 
Cement:  building  in,  269;  colouring,  372, 
406;  compo.ition  of,  701;  fireproof,  7s5 ; 
German,  in  Australia,  204 ; Medina,  148 
Cementa,  properties  of,  145,  152 
Cemeteries:  BridliDgton,  266  ; Protestant, 
Rome,  65;  Ryon-upon-Tyne,  83  ; of  St. 
Callixtus,  273  ; West  Derby,  499;  Yardl-y, 
235 

Census,  day,  of  the  City,  178 
Census  of  8t.  Petersburg,  63 
Chaldaean  art,  473 
Chambers,  Sir  William,  510 
Chambers  and  Offices  Company,  the,  115 
Change  in  the  hours  of  labour,  179 


Channel  Tunnel,  the,  27,  202,  474,  5 44,  702 
Chape's:  Berkshire  Hoap  taJ,  Reading,  23 ; 
Bridge,  631;  Clilton  Colleee,  145;  Con- 
greeaii  nal.  Mevaeissey,  610  ; Tell’s,  271 
Chardin,  Sir  John,  231 
Charen'e,  domed  churches  of,  728 
Charges  of  wa’er  companies,  688 
Charity  organisation  in  Pari*,  3sl 
Char*  about:  house  building,  621,  653; 

rockwork,  767 ; specification*,  158,  237.  289 
Chelsea:  Hnsp'tal  grounds,  417;  Lindsey 
House,  431;  mortuary  for,  148;  work- 
honse,  119 

Cheltenham  Gas  Offices,  235 
Chemistry  and  architecture,  233 
Cbserontea,  battle  of,  249 
Che  ney,  Col.,  and  engineers  of  Indian 
Public  Wi  rks  Department,  432 
Cl  imneypieccs  and  stoves,  299 
Chiraneypieces,  Building  Exhibition,  370, 383 
Chimney-says,  87 
Chimney,  653  ; wrought  iron,  374 
Chiswick,  laud  at,  207 

Church  : architecture  and  runs],  696  ; 

English,  in  R me,  470;  restoration,  207 
Chrrch  - building  Hnd  restoration  news: 
B-gahot,  143,  209.  363;  Bakewell,  k 89 ; 
Battersea,  236;  Baylan,  371  ; Bayswater, 
561;  Bexley,  753  ; Bletsoe,  753;  Blvth- 
hurgh,  6'8;  Bodelwyddan,  516;  Bristol, 
235  ; CalliDgton,  4<i0  ; Cheshire,  373; 
Cle-kenwell,  200;  City -rood,  220;  Cowley 
St.  John,  373  ; Derby,  59,  85  ; Edinburgh, 
21,418;  Galashiels,  30;  Gloucester,  235, 
753  ; Grca' worth,  373;  Hammersmith, 

2 2,  3/4;  Handsworth,  6S9;  Hawkshaw, 
691  ; Hedworth,  373;  Horley,  501 ; Incor- 
porated Church  Building  Seciety,  269; 
I*le  of  Man,  752  ; Kensal  GreeD,  239; 
Kew,  754;  Knapton,  3o0 ; Leckhamoton, 
445;  Lewes,  177;  Li'churcb,  85;  Little 
Oakley.  4'6;  Liverpool,  118;  Llargwm, 
689;  London,  149;  Looe,  East,  177; 
Maidstone,  149;  Manchester,  497  ; Mi  1- 
brook,752;  Morecambe,  502;  Morwen- 
ft'  w,  V 0;  Newburgh,  373;  North  Curry, 
564;  Norton,  30;  Noss  Mayo.  373  ; Pad- 
dington, 269;  Plymouth  373;  Ratby,  59; 
Rome,  479  ; Scarborough,  431  ; Sheffield, 
374;  8prox‘on,  5S8 ; Staverton,  209.  601; 
Strelton,  238  ; Timbersconabe,  565  ; Tonge- 
Moor,  565;  Trine,  466  ; Warmwoll,  689; 
Whiston,  718;  Widcombe,  235;  Wincle, 

5'  1 ; Wiusford,  113;  Wolborough,  689; 
Wolverhampton,  5 0 ; Wrangthorne,  723 
Church  Institute,  Maidstone,  89 
Churches:  of  Abyssinia,  monolithic,  610; 
Alderegate,  39;  B.  gshot,  116,  209,  363; 
Blythburg,  658  ; of  Cnarente,  domed, 
728 ; Ci  y.  57,  176,  309,  602 ; Congrega- 
tional, H ghbury  Quadr-ut,  610;  Greek, 
Bayswalcr.  380;  Hughenden,  28,  502; 
new,  in  Edinburgh,  24  ; Oratory,  Bromp- 
ton, 248,  279  ; parish,  327  ; Roman 
Cathol  c,  Motherw.il,  293;  St.  Clem*  m’s, 
City-road,  220  ; 8t.  Jean  du  Doigt,  190; 
Sr.  John's,  Dresden,  734;  S*n  Juan  de 
los  Reyes,  Toledo,  173  ; Sa  Maria  della 
M iser'cordia,  280;  St.  Mary,  Stone,  Kent, 
173,190;  St.  Matthew,  Bavswater.  661; 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Dam -so,  Rome,  20;  St. 
Saviour’s,  -outhwark,  670;  8t.  S'cphen, 
Walbrook,  3,9;  the  Saviour,  Moscow, 
614 

Churchyard,  St  John’s,  Westminster,  788 
Circles,  stone,  209 

Cist,  stone,  dis-ove-ed  in  Orkney,  202 
Cities  : American,  747  ; Italy,  largest,  313 
Citv  : Architect,  the.  and  Freemasonry, 
5t)2  ; churches,  57,  176, 3 9,  532;  markets, 
new,  123 

Cite  of  London  : College,  435;  School,  495 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
64,  325,  621 

Classic  arch  t»cture,  729 

Cleethorpes,  718 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  205 

Clerkenwell  parish  churob,  209 

Clerks  of  auctioneers  and  curveyors,  53,  530 

Clcrka  of  Works  Association,  435 

Cdfion  College  Chap- 1, 145 

Climate  in  town  and  country,  194 

Cloisters,  Bellpuig,  Spain,  518 

Cloth  Fair,  41 

Clnb*,  art,  abroad,  215 

Clubhouses,  Burton-on-Trent,  98  ; Conser- 
vative, Liverpool,  490  ; Exeter,  723;  Leek, 
465  ; Radellffe,  29  ; Surrey  County,  179  ; 
working  painters',  89,  175 
Coachmakers’  Company,  the,  503 
Coal-beds  under  London  ? 121 
Coal  trade  : in  1861.  9;  Northern,  734 
Cock,  tte  “ Simple”  perew-down,  024 
C(  (Fee  : halls,  189,  331  ; tavern,  Lynn,  2'4 
Cole,  Sir  Hemy,  505.  662 
Colleges:  City  of  London,  435;  Cooper’s 
Hdl.  432;  Elec’rical  Science,  471;  Hol- 
loway, Egnam,  719;  of  Mnsic,  proposed 
R .yal,  124,  271  ; Oxford  Military,  782; 
Practical  KrgineeriDg,  Mnswell-hill,  59 
Colley,  S r it.  P.,  memorial  to,  28 
Colliery,  ventilation,  South  8hields,  70 
Ot  lthurst,  seat  of  Lord  Justice  Holktr,  19) 
Comedy  Theatre,  the,  469 
Comfort  of  radwav  passengers,  93 
Commissions  for  electrical  observation*,  495 
Compass,  self-registering,  374 
Compass's,  use  of,  in  sculpture,  378 
Compensation  cases,  117,  209,  523,  599,  721, 
751 

Competition  question,  the,  98,  207,  377,  437, 
467 

Competitions:  Agricultural  Hall.  623 ; Asy- 
lum, Exeter  ; Asylum  of  St.  Anne’s 
Society,  Hedhill,  629;  ceme’ery.  Yard- 
ley,  235;  chapel  (Wesleyan),  Cievedon, 
Somerset,  235;  chape),  Wesleyan,  Gar- 
st.-n,  657;  Church,  All  Saints’,  Lewes, 
177;  churob,  Bsgshot,  146,363;  church, 
East  Looe,  177;  church,  8t.  Petersburg, 
on  the  site  of  the  Czar's  assassination, 
495;  club,  Exeter,  723;  coffee-tavern, 
Finchley,  40 ; drainage  works,  Ports- 


mouth, 207,  3rl ; fountain,  Li*p;io,  312  ; 
Ga6-offiees,  Cneltenbani,  235  ; Gold- 
smiths’ Company’s  prizes,  88,  123;.  in- 
firmary, Fulham,  179,  499  ; market*,  Ply- 
mouth, 466;  m- rkets  and  public  build- 
ings, Kendal,  4 ; memorial  to  Victor  Em- 
manurl.  Roue,  416;  municipal  buildings, 
Glasgow,  67;  municipal  bniloings,  M'd- 
l'sbrongh,  148,  784;  museum  for  the 
Finnish  Society  of  Ar  s,  Helsingfors,  t87  ; 
offices,  Leicester  Union,  269  ; Parliament 
House,  B.rlin.  99,  147,  162,  219,  760  ; 
Rath-hau«,  Wiesbaden,  372  ; schools. 
Board,  Kidderminster,  300;  schools, 
Board,  Sheffield,  99,  130 ; school,  Gates- 
head, 10;  S.ience  and  Art  buildings, 
Dublin,  57;  fcn'pture,  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  207,  237,  267  ; statuary,  BlacU- 
Iriara  Bridge,  119,  207;  suggestions  for 
the  conduct  of,  98,  207,  377.  437,  467  ; 
theatie,  hygien  e,  335;  town-ball,  Birken- 
head, 64,  88;  town-hall  and  market, 
Blains,  512;  waterworks,  LeyUud,  372; 
workhouse,  St.  Pancras,  281,333;  work- 
house  and  offices,  Newcastle,  177 
Compositions,  musical,  of  Prince  CoDSOrt,55 
Comptoir  d'Escompte  de  Paris,  431 
Concrete:  and  the  Board  of  Works,  498  ; 
at  the  Building  Exhibition,  335,  339,  434; 
for  foundations,  185;  for  harbour  works. 

Cl ; sewers  abroad,  249 
Conditions  in  contracts,  06 
Conservancy  of  rivers,  379 
Constantinople,  tne  Hagia  Sophi*,  610 
Construction  Bnd  arrangement  of  theatres, 
155,  187,  214 

Consumption  Bnd  sanitation,  470 
Contents,  cubical,  ol  wareh  uses,  279 
Continental  gatherings,  127  , 280  (seo  also 
“ Notes  from  Abro»d,”  and  “ Paris  ”) 
Contracts  : tondni.-na  in,  66  ; 'he  force  ol, 
124  ; for  paving,  4 5 : unsealed,  695,  6//, 
058 

Conversazione:  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 0S5  ; Society  of  Arts,  754 
Cooper’s  Hid  College,  932 
Copyright:  fine  art,  502  ; in  specifications, 
400 

Cork  : Cathedral,  766  ; School  of  Music,  230 
Coin  Exchange,  London,  768 
Cornwall  Mansion,  South  Kensington,  482 
Cost,  the  limit  of,  in  building,  727 
Cost  of : electric  lighting,  386,  731  ; metro- 
politan improvements.  6;  railway  travel- 
ling, 93  ; water  in  the  City,  755 
Costume,  art  in,  636,  668 
Cosway,  Richard,  and  the  cartoons  of  Giulo 
Romano,  93 

Cottage  hoepi'als  : Batley,  469;  Whitby,  173 
Cousio,  David,  717 
Cowls,  Banner’s,  404 
Cradle  of  art,  the,  661 
Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  734 
Crystal  Palace:  Exhibition  of  Hlectr'o 
Lighting,  69,  99,  3t'6,  342 ; Sohool  of  En- 
gineering, 613 

Crjsial  Palace,  Leipsic,  715 

Cull,  Richard,  F.S.A.,  6 8 

Cup  and  rmg  marking*,  385 

Curtain,  lire-proof,  in  theatres,  211,  297 

Cus'om  House,  lvitziogen,  618 

Custom  House,  ventilation  of,  296,  331,  404 

Custom  House  and  Wool  Qu»y,  236 

Cyprus  : antiquities  of,  303  ; houseB  in,  449 

DALSTON  Turkish  baths,  53 
Damp-cour  es,  157 
Dampness  in  walls,  67 

Dangers  of : authracite,  68,  178  ; had  v-bnrlt 
flues,  534;  orange-peel,  31,  88;  Thames 
Embankment,  3-6 

Dangerous  structures  not  “ nuis*nces,”  754 
Dawson  statue,  the,  Birmingham,  471 
Day-census  of  the  City  of  Loudon,  178 
De  Neuville’s  St.  Priva',  543 
Decay  of : building  material*,  372,  403 : 

monumental  sculpture,  214 
Decision* : as  10  building  agreements,  482, 
515 ; under  the  Metropoli  an  Building 
Act,  443 

Deciration:  Beilin  Museum  of  Art,  183  ; 
coloured  plaster,  a new  process,  83  ; mar- 
ble, 236 ; Pantheon,  Paris,  219;  taste  in, 
243 ; in  Vienna,  68 

Decorations  : Avenue  Theatre,  281  ; 
coloured,  589  ; L)  ceum  Theatre,  66  ; 
Pompeian,  341 

Decarative : arr,  416 ; art  at  the  Building 
Exhibition,  370  ; Arts  Exhibi  ion,  Paris, 
127  ; Paris,  695;  detigu,  art  teaching  and, 

2l6 

Delta  of  the  Nile,  the,  476 
Descendants  of  ihe  Renaissance,  36.5,  401 
Designs  for:  combiii.g  phases  of  Gotbio 
architecture,  715  ; Tree  Library  and 
Mu  eum,  Oldhim,  53  ; raised  11  iclt-papers, 
10J  ; s'one  bridge,  prize,  621,  653; 
students’,  at  the  Institute,  278 
Diachromos,  658 
Diamonds,  great,  C32 
Dickens’s  ideal  dwelling-houie,  291 
Lugging  by  steam,  271 

Dissenting  church  - building  news  : Ac- 
crington, 734  ; Anerley,  30  ; Charlestown, 
598;  Clapham,  444;  Cltvedor,  235,  490; 
CramlingtOD,  30  ; Duoferm  ine,  753  ; 
Edinburgh,  2*,  418,  612;  EltOD,  6s9 ; 
Garston,  657  ; Gstesbead,  634;  Hartle- 
pool, 502  ; Heaton,  3d,  689  ; Highbury, 
640;  Hollin,  754;  Lee,  789;  Leicester, 
753;  Low  Fell,  Gateshead,  30;  Meva- 
gissey,  640;  Mossley,  689;  New  Bromp- 
ton, 119;  Newcaatle-on-Tyne,  689,  763  ; 
Norwood,  Lower,  763;  Norwood  Green, 
497  ; Ossett,  763  ; Rje,  497;  Ryton-on- 
Tyne,  30  ; Sunderland,  763  ; Walsall,  li'A 
District  Surveyors’  fees,  405,  435 
District  survey orehips,  209,  271,  328,  436 
Division  of  labour  in  building  trades,  7 
Docks:  Cardiff,  656;  Mersey,  497,  658; 
Milford  Haven,  115;  Swansea,  08  ; Tilbury, 
439 

Doom  of  Holy  well-street,  7u2 
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Doors,  slamming  of,  50.'),  531 
Doorsteps  and  window-cilia,  595 
Doorway* : Casa  dels  Grallas,  Barcelona, 
781 ; Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  432  ; 
Norman,  431 

Douiton’s  Potteries,  Lambeth,  6G1,  693 
Dowgate  Dock,  633 
Dowsou  gas,  the,  312 

Drainsge  : 167,  651;  of  baseroontB,  86; 
misrepresentations  bs  to,  625 ; Ports- 
mouth, 207;  Regent's  Park,  366,  403,  437 
Drain-pipes:  choked  by  roots,  755  ; sili- 
cated  Btone,  4 '3 

Drapers  u.  Builders  and  Decorators,  233 
Drawings  by  Girtin,  611 
Dresden,  St.  John’s  Church,  731 
Drips,  269 

Dublin  : Exhibition  Palace,  720;  Science 
and  Art  Buildings  competition,  57  ; water- 
fupply  of,  3 18 
Dudley  Gallery,  277 
Dundee,  I he  Burns  statue,  471 
Dungeness,  harbour  required  at,  59 
Danniker  House,  Kirkcaldy,  470 
Durham,  Norman  doorwa..,  431 
Dust  remoral,  466 

Dutch:  architecture,  402;  house-bnild  np, 
666,625;  picluroaat  Burlington  House,  ,36 
Dwelling-houses,  ideal,  293 
Dwellings  for  artisans,  57,  118,  201,  3 0, 
467,  512,  562,  722 
Dwellings  in  llats,  633,  065,  730 

EALING,  land  at,  667 
Earnings  of  pris  mers,  783 
Eastbourne  Sanitary  hxhibition,  116,  178 
Eastcbeap,  property  in,  721,  781 
Eaton  Hall,  209 

Eoonomy,  an  important,  in  building,  91,  175 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  471,  629,  689 
Edinburgh:  architects,  037,  716  ; Architec- 
tural Aesocia'ion,  25,  14-3,  328,  402,  443, 
678,  824, [654,  667,  716,  7-18  ; new  churches, 
21,  418;  notes  from,  21,  -118,  577,  6.'6; 
notes  from,  612;  Royal  lnlirmary,  577, 
626;  street  impiovements,  470 
Edison,  electric  light,  the,  63,  471 
Education:  architectural,  263,  295,  416: 

technical,  7,  416,  431,  461,  514,  533,  699,633 
Egtaatn,  Holloway  College,  719 
Egypt  the  or  idle  of  art,  66 1 
Egypt : early  tombs  in,  181 ; a queen’s 
funeral  tent,  695 

Egyptian:  auliqu  ties,  431,  476;  grievance, 
a real,  173 

Election  of  district  surveyors,  328.  435 
Electric  lamps,  66 
Electric  light  enginDering,  332,  395 
Electric  lighting,  250,  2*3,  332,  3:5, 471,  662, 
567,  697,  603,  6)6,  633,  783;  co*t  of,  335, 
731;  at  lhe  Crystal  Palace,  69,  99,  305, 
312;  for  theatres,  10 
Eleotrto  power  for  tramways,  7 -1 
Eleotric  railways,  381,  -111,  535,  749 
Electrical  observations,  495 
Electricity,  storage  or,  638 
Electro-magnetism,  638 
Elevations,  theory  of,  571 
Ellis,  Sir  J.  Whittaker,  649 
Elm,  lhe  falling  mountain,  763 
Embankmenr,  Thames,  306 
Emperor  ot  Germany,  bust  of,  250 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  266,  ‘169,  625 
Employment  for  females  in  France,  470 
Energy,  tidal,  utilisation  of,  667 
Engiue,  the  ltider  hot-air, CM 
Engineering:  College,  Mmwell-bil1,  59; 
Crystal  Palace  School  or,  513  ; in  Suffolk, 
656;  on  Tyneside,  691;  works  iu  Italy, 
modern,  675 

Engineers  : Indian  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment., 432;  Royal  Navy,  235;  as  states- 
men, 185 

English  : and  foreign  artificers,  239  ; and 
German  rooting  > late,  733  ; gla=s  painting, 
125;  palish  churches,  327;  limbi  r trade, 
738 

Ejgravings,  Birlolozz;'s,  62 
Kpping  Forest,  471,  693,  593 
Errors,  growtn  o',  495 
Essentials  of  building,  156 
Etching,  elements  o‘,  365 
Etchings  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park,  444 

Eton  : Afghan  office' s’  memorial,  532; 
. College  Chapel,  screen,  743 
Eve,  a statue  of,  70 

Evelyn,  Joho,  on  Smoke  Abatement,  37 
Evils  of  damp  houses,  470 
Examination,  Ins'itution  of  Surveyors,  159 
Examination,  obligatory,  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, 481,  623 

Excavations:  Carrow  Priory,  Norwich,  25: 
Chseronsei,  219;  Forum,  Rome,  781  ; 
Pergamon,  243 

Exeter:  City  Asylum,  784;  Conslitulional 
Club,  723;  Mr.  Hems’s  studio,  433 
Exhibitions;  Berlin  hyeienie,  209,  623; 
Berlin  international,  146  ; Br  ghton  sani- 
tory,  58;  Building,  Agricultural  Hull 
336,  370,383,534;  Building,  Birmingham, 
497;  deooraiivo  arts.  Pari'.,  127,  695; 
Eastbourne  sanitary,  146,  178;  electric 
lighting  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  69, 
69,  305,  312;  Furnitu  e Tndes,  596; 
Grotveuor  Gallery,  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures, 
2;  heraldic,  Berlin,  494;  in'ei  national 
colonial,  627 ; ironwork,  787 ; Motcow,  730  ; 
naval,  465,  586;  Newton  Abbot,  493;  Old 
Masters  at  Burlington  House,  3;paint- 
i-ng,  international,  Paris,  632  ; Peter- 
bo-ongh,  industrial,  147;  of  pictures 
(see  “Pictures”);  smoke  abatement, 
129,  148, 179,  209,  298,  332,  367,  467,  493, 
747;  sportsman’s,  202;  Sunderland,  in- 
dustrial, 236,  269  ; Wisbech,  788 
Exhibitions  burnt  down,  326,  494,  623 
Explosions,  boiler,  312 
Extensions,  railway,  417 
Extraction  of  sewer  gas  from  houses,  367 

FAQADE,  Palace  of  Don  Pedro,  Seville,  100 
Factories  and  workshop*,  oar,  689,  785 


Fading,  prevention  of,  299 
Faija’B  process  of  hardening  concrete,  335 
Fau,  ventilating,  St.  Hilda  colli# ry,  South 
Shields,  7d 

Fees,  district  surveyors’,  4"5,  435 
Fellow  of  Royal  Society,  original,  on  Btnoko, 
37 

Female  School  of  Art,  635 
Females,  employment  tor,  in  Fiance,  470 
Fc:os,  'ho  St.  Gotbard  Railway,  610 
Fever  Hospital,  Liverpool-road,  333 
Fever-breeding  in  St.  Panoras,  694 
Figures,  decorative,  270 
Filler- beds,  West  Middlesex  waterworks, 
655 

Find,  a great  prehutori  •,  153,  495 
FiolauJ,  art  iu,  6)7 

Fire  and  panic,  orecautions  against,  27,  57, 
127 

Fire  Brigado  head  quarter-.,  271 
Fire  risks  of  e'ectr  c lighting,  597 
Fires,  149,  326,  494,  023,  658,  723;  in 
theatres,  35,  67,  119,  131,  155,  187,  209, 
214,  297,  501,  497,  636,  683 
Fittu  gs.  Tonka’s  meta  -work,  56),  628 
“ Flats,”  635,  665,  730 
Flooring-boards,  412 

Floors,  622;  reducing  and  wa-.hing,  Lanner, 
Cornwall,  177 

Florence:  the  Bigallo,  479  ; the  Pando’fini 
Palace,  25 

Hues,  badly-built,  534 
Fog  and  smoke,  117,  181,  471 
fog  in  London,  c.use  of,  366,  403,  ^37 
Foote  a;  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  179 
Force  of  contracts,  lh-,  121 
Forecourts  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  27 
Foreign  an i (leers,  239 
Foremen,  general,  372,  406,  436 
Foremen  Engineers  aud  Draughtsmen,  69 
Forests  of  France,  66 
Forum,  eveavatious  in  th“,  781 
Foundations,  157,  181,  621  ; harbours,  61 
Fountains,  Ltipaic,  312;  Westminster,  465 
France:  hill  forests  of,  66;  industrial  arts 
in,  4 1 

Frankfort,  precautions  against  fire,  127 
Franklaud,  Prof,  ou  smoke  nuisance,  181 
Fraud,  all  Ved,  658 
Freak*,  S r Charles,  6^2 
Freemasonry  and  the  City  Architects,  592 
French  : criiicism  on  American  art  educa- 
tion, 6'99  ; and  Fie  niah  Exhibition,  379 
Fulham:  B idge,  186;  Infirmary  c mpe- 
titiori,  10,  179,  499;  property  at,  2 9 
Funeral  tent  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  695 
Fun-r.ls  in  Paris,  213 
Fnr  in  kettles,  433,  467 

Furniture:  taste  in,  243  ; trade,  condition 
of,  7;  Trades  Exhtbi  iou,69j 
Future,  lhe  architectural,  26 

GALLERY  of  National  His’ovy,  20,  86,  116 
Gardens:  Chel-cu  Uo-pitsl,  417;  West- 
minster Abbey,  463 

Gas:  from  blast  iurnaces,  788;  cheap,  for 
heatiDg  and  motive  power,  3l2;  engines, 
207,  431;  Exh  bitiou,  Ne*castle-uuder- 
Lyme,  6:7 ; explosion  in  a cstern,  31 ; 
as  fuel,  129;  Institute,  the,  747 ; offices, 
Cheltenham,  235;  shares,  value  of,  767 
Gates  aud  bars  iu  streets,  361,  752 
Gatherings  from  abroaJ,  2s0,  478,  677,  651, 
732 

Geology  : architecture  and,  233  ; of  Loudon, 
121 

“George  Eliot’s”  ideal  dwelling-house,  291 
German  : cement  in  Australia,  2 4;  chu  ch, 
Jerusalem,  271 ; Government,  the,  aud 
architeciu'e,  92  ; Parliament  tiouse,  pro- 
posed new,  99,  147,  lot,  760  ; roofing 
elite,  73 3 ; technical  schools,  461 
Germany  : art  clubs  of,  215  ; notes  frjm,  577 
Giants,  tombs  of  the,  693 
Gian's  and  gods  in  Greek  art,  36 1 
Gipry  nuisance  ot  Woodford,  4ti7 
Girls’  High  School,  Hampsical,  573 
Girl.’  Industrial  School,  Bedkn  , 750 
Gir'in’a  drawings,  British  Museum,  514 
Giulio  Rom  mo,  the  cartoon,  o',  93 
Glasgow  : Archmologieal  Society,  2)9; 
Arcni  ectural  Association,  439;  lnsii'ute 
of  Architects,  203;  I siitute  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  4*2;  municipal  buil  lings  competi- 
tion, 67  ; sanitary  protection  for  house- 
holders, 623 ; schools  for  orphaus  of 
foreigners,  325 

Gass:  breakage  of  from  hailstones,  718; 

1 i Hebrew  records,  592  ; Munich,  237  ; 
shelters  in  streets,  220,  26/ 

Glass  : aintiug,  12>,  177,  237 
Glossograph,  tte,  22 ) 

Gods  and  giants  in  Greek  art,  361 
Gold  medal,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  7*0 

Goldsmith's  house  in  the  TenipV,  385 
Goldsmiths’  Comp  ny  ’a  competitions,  83, 123 
Goshen,  the  lan  t o',  476 
Gothic:  combining  phases  of,  715;  windows 
without  mullions,  673 

Government  offices,  proposed,  333,  683,  789 
Government  of  Paris,  municipal,  212,  380 
Grace  and  utility,  harmouy  ot,  211 
Graham,  James  Gillespie,  716 
Grammar  schools,  Crewkerne,  234;  High 
Wycombe,  415  ; Wvrnondham,  329 
“ Great  Paul,”  675,  637,658,  691 
Grecian  Tneatre,  the,  for  sate,  656 
Greek  : architecture,  8,  63,  443,  500,  632, 
663,  571;  art,  364;  Church,  Bayswater, 
3a6  ; masonry,  8 ; remains  in  Italy,  161 ; 
sculpture,  211,  328;  terra-cottas,  311; 
triglyph,  the,  443,  500,  532,  663,  671,  721 ; 
vases,  British  Museum,  609 
Grooers’  machinery,  698 
Grostenor  Gallery,  Mr.  Watts’s  pictures, 

2 ; summer  exhibition,  139 

Growth  of : American  cities,  747 ; errors,  495 
Giilcher  eleotrio  light,  the,  667 
Guilds  of  health,  p irisb,  175 
Guthrie  memorial  chapel,  Clifton,  145 

HABITABILITY  of  London,  6 


Haden,  Seymour,  on  etching,  365 
Hugia  Sopuia,  Constantinople,  610 
Hailstunos,  breakage  of  gla-s  by,  713 
Hall  of  Heroes,  Vienna  Arsenal,  450 
Halls:  Hammersmith,  597  ; Midburst,  578; 
Wandsworth,  406 

Hamilton  Palace,  419;  collection,  762 
Hammer,  compound  lever,  533 
Ham  nersmbh  : Bridge,  403  ; proposed 
lecture  hall,  597 

Hampstead : high  school  for  girls,  578  ; 
villa  residences,  683 

Harbour,  Madras,  ilestiuction  of,  61,  331 
Harbour  imuroveiueut-,  Table  B iv,  751 
Uarbour  offices,  N^wporr,  Mon.  89 
Harb-iuc  of  refuge,  DuDgeuess,  59 
Uarb  ill",  Swansea,  68 
Hirleiau  Society,  ih«,  179 
Harmony,  proportional,  211,  403 
Hastings,  hero  aud  there  in,  542,  596 
Health,  guilds  of,  175 
Heat,  rail  aur,  63,  117,  263 
Hell  wells  ruof-eovetiug,  653 
Helsingfors,  art  at,  037 
Hemp  yre,  Yorkshire,  715 
Henderson,  John,  716 
HenJou,  land  at,  300 
Heraldry,  Exhi  niton  of,  49 1 
Herduisn,  Wil  iam  Ga«in,  715 
Highbury  l^mdruuiCongregational  Church, 
640 

lligbgate  Cemetery,  Monument  in,  129 
Hoi  burg,  the,  Vienna,  68,  312 
Holborn  to  Islington,  7-  8 
Hulborn  Union  vVorkhouse,  623,  658 
Holland,  architecture  of,  4o2 
Holloway  College,  Egham,  719 
Holloway  Sauaiuiium,  Virginia  Water,  23, 
719 

Holy  well-street,  702,  751 

Home  for  Crippled  Boys,  Kensington,  201 

H.  nesiy  as  an  architectural  virtue,  1 
Hopes  and  fears  Ur  art,  233 
Horners’  Company,  the,  630 
Hornsey  Local  B urd  Offices,  691 
Horse  pow.r  on  tramways,  701 

H ispital  chapel,  Reauing,  23 
Hospitals : Consumption, Brompton.747,788; 
cottage,  B iley,  469;  Whit  y,  173;  lever, 
333  ; K tching  Memorial,  Milutnorpe,  29; 
nules  on,  461 ; Patrick  Stead,  Haleawortu, 
239  ; Rugby,  b,  21/,  371;  S'.  Bartholo- 
mew's, c nval-  scent  Lome  for,  37 ; St. 
Peter's,  Coveut-i  a-d  -n,  622,  785 
Hot-air  engine,  the  **  Eider,”  621 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Pari',  635 
Hotel  du  Cr<5un  de  France,  Paris,  325 
Hotel.;  Newcaslle-ou-Ty  ne,  764;  dates,  293 
Hours  of  labour,  the,  179 
House-tiuiljing  : a chat  about,  621,  653  ; 

Dutch,  633,  62) ; eaniiary  aupe-  vision,  2'  6 
House  Decorator's  Club  aud  institute,  175 
Home-drains,  ventilation,  367,  499,  531,  691 
House  of  Ju  ige  Jeffreys,  312 
House,  life  ot  a,  727 

Hous  s : A de.sgate-B'r.-et,  40;  back-to- 
back,  265;  Balaam  Hill,  45  ',  482;  Car- 
riugton,  Nottiugnam,  173  ; Colmurst, 
Cli- heroe,  190  ; Cyprus,  419;  ideal,  293; 
Start’s  till,  Orpiugtou,  715;  Wcstgate- 
on-ne-i,  190 

H ivo  : buildiug  by-laws,  332,  405  ; health  of, 
534 

Howard,  Joho,  and  the  lazaretto,  182 
H uddersfiel ',  the  Bush  Inn,  250 
Uughouden  Cornell : Beaconsficld  Memorial, 
6 2;  wall  decorations,  23 
Huuuog-box  in  the  Ardennes,  293 
Hyde  Park,  elehi  gs  irom,  411 
Hyde  Parle  Corner  Improvement,  402,  479, 
493,  546,  638,  722 

Hygiene  in  lb.,  tre  construction,  385 
Hyptien,  use  of  the,  2'J,  ltd 

IDEAL  dwelling-houses,  293 
“ Imperial”  pa  mg,  403 
I nproved  Industrial  Dwrl  ings  Co.,  201,  532 
improvemsnts  : Bii'isi  Museum,  660  ; 
C.m'ierweb,  4:6;  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
401,  479,  493,  546,  633,  722;  Loudon,  6 
Iucouibusubiiiiy  in  buildiug-,  1:6 
lucousLtencie  , architectural,  113,113 
lnuia  ; engineers  of  Public  *>oike  Depart 
ment,  432;  harb  mr  works  in,  61 
Industrial  arts  iu  Frauce,  -111 

I.  till  manes  : Altrincham  Union,  312;  Edin- 
burgd,  677,  6)6;  Fulham,  10,  170,  499; 
Liverpool,  -111;  Sunderland,  2 -1 

Influence  ot  architecture,  2i>9 
Iullueme  of  ritual  ou  church  architecture, 
636 

Inigo  Jones  aDd  Aohburuham  House,  27, 
33,  8 4 

Inn,  toe  Brook  House,  near  Liverpool,  129 
loBpectots  of  nuisauces,  331,  626 
Institute,  Eoyal,  of  Hritnh  Architects : 
Artistic  Treatment  of  Construction  M 
Ironwork,  95,  122,  205;  the  1 to  \V. 
Barges  and  his  Works,  431;  elec  ion  o 
members,  406;  medals  aud  prizes,  Z/9, 
43f,  (OD;  Obligatory  Exainiuati"ii,  431, 
623;  Officers  aud  Council,  18)2-33.  514; 
Recent  Progrejs  in  Electric  Lighting, 
606  ; report  of  the  Council,  513;  Eeport 
or  the  Ligbiuir  g-rud  Con'erence,  o3 ; 
Students'  DesigDS,  278,  436;  -'uggehiiona 
lor  the  Coucuct  of  Architectural  Com- 
petitions, 98,  207,  377,  437,  467  ; unifor- 
mity in  building  and  sanitary  legislation, 
150,  216,  271,  330;  Whichcord  portrait, 
the,  371 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineer*:  Analysis  of 
potable  water,  176;  Convernaziune,  685; 
corn-mi  1*,  684  ; dinner,  445;  gas-engines, 
464;  President’s  address,  66 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland, 
126,  368,  437 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- Colours,  478 
Institution  of  Surveyors  (see  “ Surveyors”) 
Insurance  of  water-fittings,  311 
Integrity,  guarantees  for,  468 
Interests  of  railway  shareholders,  03 
lnv  .sion  by  aulB,  68,  110,  148,  1/7,  206,  299 


Iron:  Belgian,  206;  at  the  Building  Ex- 
hibition, 339;  chimneys,  374;  trade  in 
1881,  9 

Ironmongery  at  Building  Exhibition,  370 
Ironwork,  Exhibition  of,  7d7 
Ironwork  in  construction,  artistic  treat- 
ment of,  95,  122,  205 
Ironwork,  Moori  h,  363 
Ironworks  in  Staffordshire,  301 
Italy  : antiquities  of  South,  151  ; arf- 
treasures  Irom,  230;  la  geit  cities  of, 
312  ; mod  ra  engiueeiing  work*,  575  ; 
restoration  io,  220 

“ JACK3-OF-ALL -TRADES,”  7 
Jeunings,  George,  530 
Jerry  builders  at  Wimbledon,  751 
Jerusalem:  d'seov.-rirs  in,  537  ; German 
EvaugePeal  Chnrch,  271 
Jobbery  at  Rotherfiithe,  alleged,  659 
“Jobbing  bands,”  7 

Joinery,  654;  at  Building  Exhibition,  333 
Joinery  at  the  Buildi.g  Exhibition,  339 
Judge  Jeffreys’s  house,  312 

KEN  OlL  Markels  competition,  4 
Kouuey,  Miss,  332 

Kensing  on  : artist*,  14'.,  332;  Girdens, 
e clnugs  from,  443  ; House,  sale  of  mate- 
rials, 406,  782  ; industrial  home  for 
crippled  boys,  201 ; towuhall,  233 
Keswick,  Fitz  recre.iion-grouud,  247,  300 
Kettles,  fur  in,  ‘133,  467 
Kew,  the  Royal  church,  751 
Kitcheners  and  ranges  at  the  Building 
Exhibition,  370,  3S3 

Kiichiug’s  Memorial  Hospita1,  Milnthorpe, 
29 

Ki'zingeD,  Custom  House,  518 
Kurrachee  break*a’.er,  62,  331,  371 


LABOUR:  hours  of,  179;  skilled,  some 
aspects  of,  7,  87,  117,  148,  2'Jl,  203,  237, 
267,  268,  331,  437,  468 
Labourers’  dwellings,  57 
Lambeth  potteries,  561.  593 
Land,  sales  of : Acton,  567  ; Chiswick,  207  ; 

Ealing,  567  ; Hampsuai,  535;  Hendon,  30o 
Laud,  valuation*  ot,  for  building,  438 
Landmarks,  old,  713 
Latchinere  allotments,  Battersea,  562 
Law  as  to:  advances  to  builders,  733  ; 
building  agreements,  4S2,  515;  damp 
houses  in  Bcotl.nd,  269 ; party  walls, 
118;  right  of  support  to  bui'd'Ugs,  277; 
speaking  ill  of  another  man’s  goods,  576 
Law  couits,  the  new,  31;  approaches  to, 
499,  50  4,  7 87 

Law  c urts,  old,  Westminster,  509 
Law  relorm*,  751 

Laws  of  prop  rtion,  the,  265,  326,  409,  571 
Lazaretto  of  the  last  century,  the,  182 
Lea,  po  lution  of,  663 
L-ad  poisoning,  29,  8 4,  470,  658 
Leadcnhall  Mark  t,  128 
L cccru,  Powick,  149 

Leeds:  Architectural  Boeiety,  207,  295,402; 
Turkish  baths,  593 

Legislation  as  to  buildiog  and  sanitary 
matters,  156,  210,  271,  3 JO 
Leicester:  Abbey  Park,  669,  702;  Union 
offices,  269 

Leipsio  : Crystal  Palace,  715;  monumental 
fountain,  312 ; the  State  Theatre,  040 
Leisure  for  the  working  clasaes,  56 
Letters,  writers  of  : — 

Andrews,  J.  U.,  Exchange  Station,  Liver- 
pool, ‘106 

Babbage,  H.  P.,  ventilation  of  drains,  594 
Banner,  E.  G.,  cowls,  4 14 
Batch,  J.  P.,  wood-paving,  238 
Battye,  W.,  slate  refuse,  148 
Bird,  1‘.  Hineses:  sauitary  supervision, 
216  ; smoke  nuisance,  117 
B ack,  W.  J.,  mountain  weather  observa- 


Bowing,  J ..  water  and  lead  poisotvng,  84 
Bjyie  S,  Sun,  > entilation  at  the  Custom 
House,  33d,  404 

Broca,  K.  P.  L ft  us,  York  Gate,  177 
Hrowu,  M.,  cleaumg  tiles,  743 
Buohau,  VV.  F.,  ventilation  oi  drains,  534 
Carey,  J.  G.  skn  ed  workmen.  331 
Carfax,  J,  A.,  Hyde  Purk-Oorue 


im- 


Chiuchen,  W.  T.,  safeguards  against  fire 
or  panic,  27 

Cole,  Sir  H , gl.ss  shelters  in  s'reets,  220 
Copland,  H.  3.,  w lod-pavement,  297 
Cotton,  General,  sewer-gas  in  UoUfe3,  307 
Davisou,  lu.kipp,  5c  Mackenzie,  seasoning 
of  wood,  433 

Dawuay,  A.  D.,  Belgian  iron,  206 
Eastwood,  VV.,  lead  poisoning,  29 
Edwards,  F.,  S Son:  Brighton  Sanitary 
Exhiiiitioo,  53;  Eastbourne  Sanitary 
Exhibi.ion,  178 

Erie,  T.  W.,  London  Parks  as  fog  fao- 


',  oS3 


tones,  403 

Farrow,  G.  J.,  Building  Exhibition,  534 
Fergusooo,  J .,  G eek  iriglypb,  443,  632 
Gilmour,  J.  C.,  glass  shelters,  267 
Hatvey,  A.  J.  : law  retorms,  751;  public 
integrity,  463 

Haynes,  H.,  architects’  quantities,  6S-4 
H 11,  A.  11.,  skilled  labour,  117 
Hutchings,  J.,  approaches  to  the  Law 
Courts,  499 

I' Anson,  E , houses  in  Cyprus,  449 
Inkpen,  B , skilled  workmen,  437 
Kerr,  K.  : chtmuey  stays,  87;  competi- 
tions, 437 

La  cellos,  W.  H. : chat  about  budding, 
621;  concrete,  434 ; rook-wor*£» 

Leeds,  L.  W.,  radiant  heat,  63 
Le  Fevre,  W.  H.,  starting  force  on  tram- 
ways, 762 

Lewis,  Prof. T.  II.,  buildings  in  Moab,  346 
Lingard  Si  BuchaDan,  bricks,  -4  6 
Li*h,  J.  J.,  economy  in  building,  175 
Marks,  A.,  Ashburnbam  House,  27,  81 
Marshall,  P.  P.,  wood-pavement  at  Nor. 
wich,  2 6 
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May,  J.,  smoke  abatement,  149 
Middleweek,  W.,  invasion  by  ants.  149 
Moxon,  C.  1'. , invasion  by  ants,  116 
Noble,  T.  C.,  Public  Record  Offi-e,  237 
Payne,  K.,  communication  from  t 
8trand  to  Carey-street,  564 
Perry,  J.  T.,  Pugin  Travelling  Student- 
ship, 596 

Phillips,  R.,  roofs  for  cattle-sheds,  2-17 
Plumbe,  R.,  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Company,  57 
Poore,  G.  V.,  Parkes  Museum,  469 
Porter,  T.  W.,  slamminu  d'ors,  534 
Potter,  T.,  roofs  for  cattle-sheds,  267 
Power,  E.,  Pictures  in  the  Academy  and 
Salon,  721 

Price,  W.  H.,  Kurrachee  breakwater,  331 
Rawlinson,  R.:  use  of  the  hyphen,  29; 

wood-Daving,  128,  266 
Reade,  T.  M.,  the  Mers-y  Tunnel,  144 
Robins,  E.  C.,  circular  railways  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  144 

Rogers,  J.,  roofs  for  cattle-sheds,  237 
Reilly,  E.,  privileged  cabs,  147 
Seddon,  J.  P.,  ventilation  of  the  Custom 
House.  296,  401 

Shearme,  J,,  the  late  Mr.  Street,  1-17 
Simons,  F.  B.,  Dutch  house-building,  625 
Sivart,  H.  de,  architectural  future,  26 
8mith  & Stevens,  lifts,  Edinburgh  In- 
firmary, 626 

Smith,  T.  Roger,  Greek  triglyph.  500 
Snell,  H.  S.  A Sons,  quantities.  632 
Sorby,  T.  C.,  fur  in  kettles,  467 
Spence,  C.,  the  question  of  d'ips,  269 
8tandage,  H.  C.,  National  History  Gal- 
lery, a,  86 

Etatham,  H.  H.,  improvement  of  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  493 

Thomas,  W.  Cave,  a National  History 
Museum,  26,  116 

Thwaite,  B.  H. : heat,  117  ; iron  as  a 
constructional  element,  205 
Travis,  H.:  calcareous  stone,  84;  the 
decay  of  stone,  405  ; Greek  triglyuh,  663 
Turner,  E,,  Boyle’s  ventilators,  4 >4 
Tyler,  J.  H.,  fireproof  curtains  for 
theatres,  297 

Usill,  G.  \V.,  Hyde  Park-corner  im- 
provement, 638 
Vine,  J.  G.,  electric  lamps,  56 
Voice,  E.  L.,  coloured  plaster  decoration, 
83 

Waterall,  N.,  the  storm  of  April,  29 
White,  W.  H.,  undrained  London  a fog 
factory,  366 

Woodwurd,  YV.,  forecourts,  27 
Wooliscrott  & Sons,  bricks,  406 
Wrathall,  J.  J.,  stained-glass,  177 
Lever-bammer,  manual,  633 
Lewes  : Art  Exhibition,  119. 179;  Gaol,  785 
Leyton,  bad  building  at.  701 
Liability  for  fall  of  chimneys,  596 
Libraries,  Free:  Birmingham,  691,  720; 
Cardiff,  720;  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  53; 
Newark,  702 

Library  and  Mnseum  : Melbourne,  396  • 
Oldham,  53 

Lichfield  and  its  records,  343,  406 

Li6ge,  Roman  remains  neur,  219 

Life  of  a house,  the,  727 

Life,  the  lesser  arts  of,  -431 

Lifts,  Newcsstle-on-Tyne,  754 

Light  wanted  at  the  Record  Office,  178,  237 

Lighthouse,  Eddy stone,  471,  629,  689 

Lighting  iu  Russia,  662 

Lightning  : accidents  by,  598  ; action  of,  565 

Lightning-rod  Conference,  report  of,  53 

Limit  of  cost  in  building,  727 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  722 

Lindsay's  treads  and  landings,  662 

Lindsey  House,  Chelsea,  434 

Line  of  frontage  quesrions,  27,  598 

Lion  bnidmgs,  Newington,  593 

Little  Britain,  40 

Liverpool:  Art  Club,  209;  business  pre- 
mises, 450;  Church  of  St.  Jude,  Hard- 
wicke-sireet,  118  ; Conservative  Club,  496  ; 
County  Sessions  House,  129  ; Engineering 
Society,  98,  17G,  6"0  ; Infirmary,  431; 
markets,  784;  Mersey  Docks  Board,  497, 
658  ; Mersey  Railway  and  Tunnel,  114, 
658;  overhead  dock  railway,  750;  sculp- 
*“re  r St.  George’s  Hall,  237  ; theatres, 
31 ; Tithebarn-street  Station, 325,  406 
Local  Government  Board  appointments,  657 
Loehleven,  visit  to,  748 
Lock,  an  electric,  379 
Locks  and  aoor  furniture,  149 
Loggia  del  Bigallo,  Florence,  479 
London  : bakehouses,  499  ; earliest  view  of 
92,  176;  f .g,  cause  of,  366,  403,  -137;  new 
theatres,  372 ; open  spaces  in,  33  ; Roman 
wall,  463;  theatres,  541;  timber  trade, 
84  ^water-supply,  599,  661;  wood-paving 

London  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  121 
Lcmdon  and  Middlesex  Archmoloeioal 
Sooiety,  186,  628 

London  Sanitary  Protection  Association,  268 

Longleat,  678 

Lord  Mayor,  the,  640 

Lyceum  Theatre,  6,  2r8 

Lycian  remains,  298 

MABLEDON  GATE,  Euston-road,  204 
M'Carthy,  J.  J.,  the  late,  3 9 
Machinery  ; grocers’,  598  ; stone-working, 
656,  751 ; woodworking,  339 
Machines,  magneto-electric.  638 
Madras  harbonr,  destruction  of,  61,  331 
Magdalen  Bridge,  Oxford,  207 
Magna  Grtecia,  151 
Maidstone  Church  Institute,  89 
Maintenance  of  roads,  55  ; in  Paris,  38) 
Manchester : Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  89, 
401;  Cathedral,  474;  Church  Building 
Society,  497 ; Society  of  Architects,  655, 
691 ; tidal  navigation  eeheme,  466,  763  ; 
Wesleyan  Sch  ols,  Blockley,  205 
Mansard  roofs,  178 
Mansion  House,  architecture  at,  640 
Mansions:  Cornwall,  South  Kensington, 


492;  Hempsyre,  Yorkshire,  715;  Wel- 
combe  Hall,  Stratford-on-Avon,  516 
Manslaughter  by  a surveyor,  alleged,  690 
Mantel  shelves,  insecure,  119 
Marble  decoration,  236 
Markets:  Ashton,  271;  new  City,  128; 
Kendal,  4;  Liverpool,  781  ; Newington, 
593;  Plymouth,  466  ; Shadwell,  789 
Markings,  cup  and  rmg,  395 
Marseilles  and  fhe  lazaretto,  192 
Masonry.  Greek,  8 

Master  Builders’  Associations,  146,  266 
Masters  and  men,  — trade  disputes  and 
strikes:  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  564:  changein  the 
hours  of  labour,  suggested,  179;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  266.  469.  625.  688  ; 
Lancashire  engineering  trades,  268  ; Liver- 
pool, 533;  Master  Builders'  Assocations, 
348,  2 6 ; Oldham,  625;  strikes  in  the 
United  States,  789;  unemployed,  the, 
463,  658;  Welsh  slate  trade,  533,  625 
Materials:  bad,  209;  canal  transport  ef, 
732;  carriage  of,  174;  decay  of,  372,  405; 
incombustible,  for  building,  128;  removal 
of,  from  buildings,  70 
Mayeuce,  wall-paintings  at,  57 
Medals  and  prizes,  Iustitute  of  Architects, 
279,  436,  700 
Medina  cement,  118 
Meetings,  hulf-yearly,  railway,  417 
Melbourne,  Library  and  Museum,  386 
Memorial  architecture,  759 
Memorials : to  Earl  Beaconsfield,  29 ; of 
British  soldiers,  Biarritz,  333  ; to  Canon 
Pear  on,  690;  of  Dean  Stanley.  31;  to  8ir 
Gilbert  Scott,  4;  to  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
147,  176,  415;  to  8ir  G.  P.  Col'ey,  28;  to 
Edmund  Sharpe,  728;  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, Rome,  416,  463,  470 
Memorials  of  the  dead,  26,  627 
Memphis,  tombs  at,  181 
Mence-Smith,  Travelling  Studentship,  179 
Merchant  Venturers’  School,  Bristol,  514 
Mersey;  Dock  Board,  497,  658;  railway 
and  tunnel,  141,  658 
Meteorites,  organic  remains  in,  754 
Meteorological  Society,  the,  87,  235,  534,782 
Meteorology  and  architecture,  233 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : amendment 
of  Building  Act,  84,  218,279;  bad  bniidiDg 
material*,  209 ; Camberwell  improvements, 
436,  760  ; canvasring  for  district  surveyor- 
ships  prohibited,  209;  compressed  air  as 
motor  on  tramways,  204  ; dangerous 
structures,  203;  district  surveyorships, 
69,  145,  209,  271,  323 ; expenoiture,  6 ; 
formation  of  new  roads,  88,  372;  gates 
and  bars  in  streets,  364;  improvement  at 
Mablrdon-gate,  204;  rebuilding  Putney 
Bridge,  415  ; safety  of  music-halls  and 
theatres,  208,  239,  544,  628,  688,  787;  sites 
for  artisans’  dwellings,  204,  467  ; throwing 
snow  into  sewers,  2 3 ; tramways  for  steep 
gradients,  333 ; water-gate  of  Y ork  House, 
119 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  head-quarters, 

levagissey  Congregational  Chapel,  6-40 
Middlesbrough  free  library,  58;  municipal 
buddings,  148,  784 

Middlesex  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  75) 
Midhurst  public  hall,  578 
Milan:  Cathedral,  6.8;  Victor  Emmanuel 
Gallery,  130 

Milford  do  ks,  railway,  and  pier,  115 
Misrepresentations  as  to  draiuag*,  025 
Moab,  architecture  of,  343 
Mocatta,  David,  577 
Models,  architectural,  a gal.ery  of,  433 
Moghul  architecture,  325 
Monreale,  Sicily,  386 

Monument : Highgate  Cemetery, 129;  toLord 
Lanerton,  29  ; Vienna,  533 
Monuments  of  Pistojs,  6,  496 
Moorish  ironwork,  363 
Mortar,  269,  332,  495;  costlv,  68;  experi- 
ments with,  152  ; pointing,  29 
Mortuary  for  Chelsea,  118 
Mosaic  pavements,  Roman,  757 
Moscow;  Church  of  the  Saviour  614;  Ex- 
hibition at,  730 
Motherwell,  R C.  Church,  293 
Motion  of  animals,  the,  307.  341 
Mountain  at  Elm,  falling,  766 
Mountain  weather  observatories,  749 
Mullions  dispensed  with,  578 
Munich:  glass,  237  ; supervision  of  public 
buildings,  115 

Municipal : control  of  streets  and  buildings, 
176;  government  of  Paris,  212,  339 
Municipal  buildings:  Glasgow,  57;  Mid- 
dlesbrough, 148,  784;  Readu  g,  637 
Municipal  Engineers'  Association,  265,  419 
Munkae^y’s  -‘Christ  before  Pilate,”  731 
Museum:  Architectural,  154;  Berlin, 
Museum,  British:  archaic  Greek  v.ses,  , 
Cypriote  antiquities,  303;  Girtin's  draw- 
ings, 544 ; Roman  ra-saic  pavements,  757  ; 
suggested  improvements,  666;  tables 
from  Zirgal,  788 

Museum  of  Hygiene,  AmencsD,  2C9. 
Museum,  Melbourne,  386 
Museum,  Municipal,  Bologna,  153 
Museum,  Natural  History,  South  KensiDg. 
ton,  386 

Museum,  the  Parkes,  147,  436,  468,  600 
Museum,  Sir  John  Soane's,  406 
Museum,  South  Kensngton:  Italian  acqui- 
sitions, 412;  Sir  U.  C le  and  the,  606 
Music,  proposed  Royal  College  of,  121,  271 
MttBing3  on  architecture,  510,  559 
Mutilation  of  statues,  199 
Mttvbridge’s  photographs  of  animal  motion, 
307,  341 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Master 
Builders,  146 

National  gallery  of  architectnral  models,  432 
National  History  Gallery,  a,  26,  88,  116 
Natural  Htsrory  Museum,  the,  338 
Naueratis,  477 
Naval  Eogiueers,  235 


Naval  Exhibition,  notes  at  tbo,465,  566 

Needlework,  art,  413,  447,  787 

New  River  shares,  sale  of,  767 

New  York  : Broadway,  203  ; water  supply, 

369 

Newark  Free  Library,  7 2 
Nowcastle-on-Tyne : presentation  to  borough 
engineer,  31 ; street  improvement,  788 
Newt  gton:  Lion-buildings,  593  ; market, 593 
New-paper  Press  Fund,  271 
Newton  Abbot  School  of  Art,  115,292,493,562 
Nile,  the  Delta  of  the,  476 
Norman  : doorway,  Durham,  431;  staircase, 
Canterbury,  250 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society, 
25 

Northern  coal-trade,  the,  731 
Norwich:  the  Cathedral  close,  3'0;  wood 
paving  at,  206,  233 
Nottingham,  Sah.ol  of  Art,  623 
Nuisances,  inspectors  of,  38 L 

OaK,  the,  in  history,  art,  and  handicraft, 
765 

Obelisk,  the,  205 

Obituary;  Alty,  H , 372 ; Anderson,  A.  S., 
371,  372  ; Arntz,  K.  R.,  298  ; Barrv,  Lady, 
419;  Blanc.  M.  Charles.  80;  Bubb,  J., 
628,  656  ; Chester,  F.,  30;  Cole.  Sir  II.,  ' 
497,  5 5,562;  Drake,  Prof.  F.,  469;  Dun- 
can, E.,  43';  Duprd,  Sig.  G.,  86;  Ed- | 
wards,  Joseph,  86  ; Elt,  C.  H.,  654  ; Gif-  : 
fard,  H.,497 ; Heaton,  C.,  298;  Herdmao,  i 
YV.  G.,  715;  Incoronati,  Sig.  G.,  86;  I 
Jennings,  G.,  497,  530;  Keatcs,  T.  YV.,  I 
69-1 ; Law,  E.  F.,  4S1,  497  ; Lawson,  C.  G., 
749:  Legg,  G.,  309;  Lehmann,  H.,  469  ; 
Linnet!,  J.,  115;  M'Call,  A.,  115; 
M'Carthy,  J.J.,309;  Maenee,  Sir  Daniel, 
86;  Miller,  YV.,  115;  Mocatta,  D.,  577  ; 
Rossetti,  D G.,  480;  Ruddle,  Francis, 
236;  Russell.  J.  Scott,  749;  Severn,  J., 
65;  Shout,  R.  H.,  385;  Street,  G.  E.,  54 
Obligatory  Examination,  the,  431,  623 
Observatories,  weather.  749 
Observatory,  Catania,  Sicily,  415 
Offioes : Hornsey  Local  Board,  691;  Lei- 
cester Union,  369;  uew  Public,  Charing- 
cross,  363,  683,  789 
Offices  and  chambers,  115 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  Honse,  3,  36 
Oldham  : Free  Library  and  Museum,  53  ; 

and  its  improvement,  599 
Omnibuses  in  Paris,  330 
Open  Spaces  in  ton  on,  33 
Opera,  R .yal  Italian,  439,  653 
Operatives,  conditions  of  468 
Orange-perl  danger,  31,  88 
Orat  ry,  Bromptou,  218,  279 
O'ktiey,  discoveries  in,  202 
Orphauagea:  Pendlebury,  Stockport,  499; 

StockweU,  636 
Orpington,  Stan’s  Hill,  715 
Oxford  : Diocesan  architeot,  271  ; new 
Examination  Schools,  719;  Magdalen 
Bridge,  207  ; Military  College,  7a2 
Oxford-street,  fall  of  a staging,  209,  235 

PAINTS:  Alhissima,  58  ; asbestos,  83 
Painting,  monumental,  391) 

Painting  and  sculpture  as  illustrators,  206 
Palace  of  Don  Pedro,  Seville,  10) 

Palace  at  YY’urzbnrg,  610 

Palestine,  discoveries  in,  537 

Pandolfini  Palace,  Florence,  35 

Panic  in  buildings,  precautions  against,  27 

Pantheon,  Paris,  219 

Papers,  flock,  100 

Paris:  American  art  in  the  Salon,  604; 
Architecture  at  the  Salon,  574,72);  srt 
clubs,  215;  building  in,  635  ; the  Comp- 
toir  d’Escompte,  431  ; dwellings  in  flats, 
635;  exhbition  of  decorative  aits,  127, 
695;  Ho  el  de  Credit  de  France,  325; 
Hotel  do  Ville,  635  ; house  property  in, 
503;  Interna'ionul  Exhibition  of  Pain*. 
iDg,  G32  ; metropolitan  railway  for,  478; 
municipal  government  of,  212.  380  ; notes 
from,  635,  665  ; Pantheon,  219;  pictures 
in  the  Salon,  540,  721:  school-buildings 
exhibiti  n,  567  ; street  improvements, 
665  ; Tuileriea,  230  ; value  of  land  in,  751 
Parish  churches  of  England,  327 
Park,  Leicester,  669,  7(12 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  147,  436.468,500 
Parks  of  London  as  fog  factories.  368,403 
Parliament  House,  German,  Berlin,  99,  147, 
152,  219,  766 

Parliamentary  jottings:  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act,  300,  406,  723,  789  ; Boiler  Explo- 
sions Bill,  312;  Bute  Docks  Bill,  656; 
Channel  Tunnel,  614;  Charing  Cross  and 
YVaterloo  Electric  Railway,  691  ; City 
churches,  6'>2,  751  ; East  and  West  Iudia 
Dock,  Tilbury,  439  ; Forth  Bridge  Railway 
Bill,  627 ; Mersey  Railway  and  Tunnel, 
658  ; Metropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ing Acts  Amendment  Bill,  752,  785;  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  public-houses,  371  ; 
Pa'ilio  Offices,  new,  789  ; Regeut's  Canal 
and  Docks  Railway,  056;  Shadwell  Fish 
Market,  789;  South-Eastern  Railway  Bill, 
623  ; Sunway  from  New  Law  Courts  to 
Temple,  628  ; Thames  Subway,  Green- 
wich, 691 ; Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway 
Bill,  623 ; Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  502, 
75 1 

Parliamentary  plans,  deposit  of,  299 
Parsonage,  Little  Hereford,  70 
Parthenon,  the  earlier,  63 
Parthenon,  internal  arrangements  of,  8 
Party-wall  questions,  118 
Passenger  traffic  on  railways,  219 
Passengers  and  shareholders,  railway,  93 
Patents  connected  with  building  (see  weekly 
numbers) 

Pavements  : Roman,  95,  757 ; street,  500 
Paving  : apportionments,  55,787;  contracts, 
405  ; imperial,  403  ; wood,  127,  206,  238, 
266,  297,  369 

Payments  under  unsealed  contracts,  695,607 
Pecktam-road,  Basing  House,  312 
Pergamon:  excavations,  243;  relics,  670 


PetteDkofer,  Dr.  on  dry  walls,  67 
Philharmonic  Theatre.  599 
Philology  of  taste,  725 
Photographs  of  animal  action,  307,  341 
Photography : advances  in,  270 ; as  clerk  and 
draughtsman,  403  ; surreptitious,  439 
Physical  soience  and  architecture,  231,  253 
Physiognomy  of  morion,  307,  341 
Piccadil  y art-galleries,  781 
Pictures  : De  Neuville's  St.  Privat,  543  ; 
Dudley  Gallery,  277  ; Freuch  and  Flemish 
Exhibition,  379  ; Grosvenor  nailery,  539 ; 
Institute  of  Painters  in  YVater-colours, 
478  ; international  exhibition  of,  Paris, 
632  ; Munkacsy’s  “ Christ  before  Pilate,’’ 
731  ; Old  Ma  ters  at  Burlington  House, 
3,  36  ; Paris  Salon,  540,  721 ; Royal  Aca- 
demy, 508,  530,  573,  721;  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  633  ; Royal  Scottish  academy,  278; 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  iu  VY'ater- 
colourB,  509  ; at  St.  Jude’s,  YY’hitechapel, 
loan  exhibition,  447  ; Society  of  British 
Artists,  382;  S ciety  of  Lady  Artists, 
3 10 ; by  J.  J.  Tissot,  605;  United  Arts 
Gallery,  762  ; Mr.  YY'utts’s,  ut  Grosveaor 
Gallery,  219 

Piers:  Broadstairs,  119;  Milford  Haven, 
115;  Qu *en borough,  638  ; steamboat,  686 
Pilgrims,  royal,  and  holy  sites,  537 
Pillar,  Bishop  Zobel’s,  Wurzburg,  231 
| Pine,  yellow,  412 

Pipes,  iron,  tor  Liverpool  waterworks,  788 

Pistoja  and  its  monuments,  5,  496 

Pitch  pine,  412 

Plans,  deposit  of,  299J 

Plaster  deoor«  tion,  coloured,  83 

Plea  of  the  cabliorse  for  rest,  69,  147 

Plea  for  trees  in  towns,  97 

Plumbers  and  plumbing,  157,  237,  239,  237 

Plymouth  : Mar.-. eta  competition,  466  ; 

waterworks,  98 
Pointing  mortar,  29 
Poise  of  the  figure  in  sculpture,  574 
Poisoning,  leaJ,  29,  84,  4T0,  658 
Police-court,  Bangor,  754 
Pompeiian  wall  decorations,  3-41,  577 
Portland  atone,  437 

Portsmouth:  drainage,  207,  3)1  ; theatre 
burnt  down,  634 
Post-office,  Berlin,  333 
Pottery  : arr,  Lambeth,  601  ; at  the  Build- 
ing Exhibition,  336,  337  , 333,  340,  383 
Power,  electric,  for  tramways,  300;  storage 
of,  406 

Poynter,  Mr.,  on  decorative  art,  446 
Presentations,  31,  333,  502,  561,  566,  598 
Pressure  of  the  win  t,  235 
Preston,  county  offices,  057 
Preston-next- Faversham,  Board  schools,  734 
Prevention  of  railway  accidents,  534 
Prisoners’  earnings,  785 
Provincial  news:  Ashton,  271;  Barnsley, 
87;  Batley,  489;  Belpor,  260;  Birming- 
ham, 4U9,  627  ; Bournemouth,  179  ; 
Bowling,  784  ; Bradford,  309,  232  ; 
Bridlington,  266;  Bristol,  68,  235,  329, 
399,  563;  Bnrtou-on-Treut,  93,119;  Can- 
terbury, 178;  CardiU’,  235  ; Carlisle,  57, 
-400,  407;  Chard,  657;  Chel'enham,  235; 
Coventry,  270,  627;  Cramlingron,  29; 
Crewe,  033;  Crewkerne,  234;  Darwen, 
56;  Derby,  59,  178;  Dorchester,  93; 
Fleetwood,  4 ; Fordiugbri  go,  149  ; 
Gloucester,  68,  235  ; Gjudhurst,  499; 
Guildford,  29,  179;  Halesworih,  239; 
Hereford,  702  ; Hertford,  627  ; Hulme, 
S3;  Ilkeston,  263;  Ipswich,  31;  Kendal, 
4 ; Keswick,  247,  300  ; King's  Lynn,  204  ; 
Lunner,  Cornwall,  177  : Leamiugton,  653  ; 
Leeds,  £93 ; Leek,  465 ; Leicester,  269, 
499,667,669;  Lewes,  119,  179;  Liverpool, 
450;  Lyun,  144;  Maidstone,  80;  Malton, 
469  ; Manchester,  205,  -430;  Milnthorpe, 
29;  Newark,  7.  2;  Newcastle  ou-Tyne, 
751;  Newport  (Mon.),  89;  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  23;  Newaon  Heath,  89;  Norwich, 
300 ; Oldham,  68 ; Penzance,  266  ; Ply- 
mouth, 639  ; Pools,  189 ; Preston.  657 ; 
Ridel  life,  29;  Kothwell,  499;  Ragby, 
247,  374;  Ryton-upon-Tyne,  83;  Sedgloy, 
178;  Smethwick,  239;  Stockport,  499  ; 
Stockton,  South,  755;  8tro.id,  235  ; 
Taunton,  235;  Thorne  (Lincolnshire), 
178  ; Tonbridge  Wells,  9;  Wallasey,  286; 
YVest  Derby,  499;  YY'igan,  751;  Wolver- 
hampton, 6S9  ; Yardley,  235  ; Yarmouth 
149 

Prizes:  Coachmakers’  Company's,  503; 
Goldsmiths’  Company’s,  88,  123  ; Insti- 
tute of  British  Aichiteots,  279,  436,  700 
Promotion  for  District  Surveyors,  69,  145, 
271,  328 

Property:  at  Battersea,  623;  iu  the  City, 
374,  535,  629,721,  754,  784 
Proportion,  architectural,  265,  326,  409,  571 
Proportional  harmony  ol  utility  and  grace, 
241,  409 

Protection  from  weather  in  building,  91 
Prussian  Academy  of  Arohi'ecture  on  lirej 
in  theatres,  35 

Public  Health  Act,  liability  for  repairs,  563 
Public  Offices,  proposed  uew,  363,  633,  789 
Public  Record  Office,  the,  178,  237 
Public-house  property,  value  of,  369 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  596 
Pulpits:  Aberdeen  R.C.  Cathedral,  610; 
Morecambe,  502  ; St.  Nicholas's. Church, 
Great  Yarmouth,  70 
Puojaub,  water-power  in  the,  299 
Purchase-money  of  buildings  destroyed  by 
fire,  781 

Putney  Bridge,  186,  415 
Pyramids,  pillaging  of  the,  173,  181 

QUANTITIES:  architects’,  60),  632,  564; 
short,  598,  786 

Queen  Anne's  statue,  mutilation  of,  190 
Queen’s  Park  Estate,  57 
Queenborough  Pier  burnt,  653 

RAFFAELLE,  life  and  works  of,  33 

Raglan  Music  Hall,  239 

Railway : accidents,  prevention  of,  534 
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companies’  half-yearly  meetings,  417 ; 
passenger  traffic  statistics,  219;  pas- 
sengers and  shareholders,  93 ; projects 
before  Parliament,  628  ; traction,  coBt  of, 
411  ; trains,  vibration  from,  788  ; works, 
new,  at  Fleetwood,  4 

Railway  and  canal  charges  for  carriage,  174, 
216 

R.ilway  stations,  Liverpool.  325,  406 
Railways  : Amer  can,  growth  of,  298  ; Berlin, 
144,  219,  473  ; electrio,  384,  411,  635,  749  ; 
Mersey,  658;  Metropolitan,  for  Paris, 
478;  overhead,  Liverpool,  750;  Regent’s 
Canal  aad  Docks,  656 ; South  Western, 
widening,  369 ; the  St.  Golhard,  640 ; 
Vienna,  circular  elevated,  100,  111 
Rails,  English  v German,  535 
Rainfall  registration,  87 
Rassam’s  discoveries  at  Bagdad,  83 
Ratea'blo  value  of  the  Metr-  polis,  6 
Rath-haus,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  282 
Rath-haue,  Wiesbaden,  372 
Reading  muni'  ipal  buildings,  687,  722 
Record  Office,  the.  178,  237 
Records  of  Li ‘h  field,  313,  400 
Recreation  for  the  workiug  classes,  56 
Rectory  house,  Billingford,  23 
Reform  in  rlaughter-hcusos,  149,  670 
Reforms,  law,  751 

Regent’s  Cana  and  Docks  Railway,  130,  656 
Regent's  Park,  drainage  of,  360,  403,  437 
Reid,  Robert,  71* 

Remarks  on  seasoning  wood,  280 
Reminiscence  of  John  Thomas,  250 
Renaissance,  descendants  of,  365,  410 
Repairs,  liability  for,  563 
Reredoses  : Bangor  Cathedral,  363  ; 8t. 
Michael’s,  Bat  ertea,  236  ; Wrangthorne, 
723 

Reservoir,  bursting  of  a,  149 
Reservoir,  West  Middlesex  waterworks,  655 
Restaurant,  Birmingham,  28 
“Restoration"  in  Italy,  22) 

Restorations,  archil ecturul.  207,  729 
Eider  hot-air  engine,  the,  624 
Right  of  support  to  buildings,  277 
Ring  Theatre  Trial,  Vienna,  529 
Ritual  and  church  architeciure,  696 
River  : conservancy,  379  ; pollution,  31,  566, 
628 

Rivers  and  canals,  501 
Road  maintenance,  65;  in  Paris,  3?0 
Roads,  new,  and  Bo«rd  of  Works,  83, 205,  372 
Robins,  works  ot  the  late  T.  8.,  209 
Rockworlc,  chat  about,  767 
Roman:  architecture,  57;  landmrrks,  718 ; 
pavements,  95,  757  ; remains  near  L ege, 
219;  BfUpture,  211  ; villa  near  Meth- 
wold,  301 ; villa,  Sudeley  Castle,  498 ; 
wall  of  Loudon,  468 

Roman  Ca'  holic  church-building  news : 
Aberdeen,  610 ; Coleshiil,  503;  Mayfield, 
627;  Mearhani,59;  Moiherwel),  293 
Rome:  catacombs  of,  273  ; discoveries  in, 
722;  Cnurcn  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso, 
220;  exettva'ions  in  the  Forum,  781  ; new 
English  Church,  470  ; the  Protestant 
G'emeti  ry,  65  ; Sir  Walter  Scott's  houee, 
270;  street  improvements,  463;  Victor 
Emmsuu-1  Memorial,  416,  463,  470 
Rood-screm,  North  Crawley,  632 
Roof  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  768 
Rocf  covering,  Heilliwell’s,  668 
Roofs  for  cat  tie  sheds,  268,  2H7,  267 
Roofing  of  Greek  temples,  413,  500,  632,  663, 
571,  721 

Roofs,  653  : Mansard,  178 
Rooms,  underground,  267,  299 
Rossetti,  the  late  D.  G.,  486 
Rotherhithe  Vestry,  alleged  jobbery,  659 
Rotheroe's  stone-working  machinery,  656, 
751 

Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel,  5 2 
Rowland  Hill  statue,  the,  593,  782 
Royal  Academy  (sec  “ Academy  ") 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
408,  609 

Ruddle,  the  late  Frauds,  230 
Rue  Montague  de  ia  Cour,  Brussels,  3C8 
Bughy,  free  hospital  for,  247 
Ruius  of  Carrow  Priory,  Norwich,  25 
Russia  : building  in,  761  ; healing,  lighting, 
and  water  supply  in,  662;  theatres,  494 
Russian  news,  4 '4,  494,  514,  651,  730 

SAFETY  in  theatres,  27,  35,  67, 1 19, 155,  187, 
208,  2t  9,  214,  297,  301,  468,  611,  697,  686, 
688,  787 

8aiut  Alban’s  Abbey,  160 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  Eculptcre  for, 
207,  237,  207 

St.  Gotliard  Railway,  610 
St.  Jean  du  Doigt,  190 
St.  P»ncru8  : lever- breeding  iD,  594;  work- 
house  competition,  281,  333 
St.  Paul's  Eccleeiological  Society,  309,  £31 
St.  Petersburg.  census  of,  63 
St.  Privat,  De  Neuvillo’s,  543 
Sais,  477 

Sala,  Mr.,  on  art,  246,  623 
Sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  collection,  762 
Sale  of  materials,  Kensington  House,  782 
Sales  of  land  (see  “ Land") 

Salford,  Cromwell  Bridge,  74S 
Salon:  architecture  at  the,  674,  729;  pic- 
tures iu  the,  510,  721 
Sanatorium-,  Viri  inia  Water,  23,  719 
8and,  foundations  on,  185 
Sanitary  appliances  at  the  Building  Exhi- 
bition, 310 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  235 
Sanitary  Exhibition,  Brghton,  68 
Sanitary  inspection,  88,  381,  626 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  733 
8anitary  Protection  Association,  268 
Sanitary  : scien.  e,  263  ; shortcomings,  595 ; 

surveying,  590 
Scamping,  207 

Scandinavian  art-ancestors,  our,  661 
Scheme  for  brmging  the  Eeato  Manchester, 
466,  763 

School  of  Art  Needlework,  787 

8ekool  Board  Schools : Bradford,  332 ; 


Bromsgrove,  70;  Cinderford.  239;  Fin- 
stsll,  332  ; Fulham,  174;  Kidderminster, 
300;  Oldham,  267  ; Preston-next- Faver- 
sliam,  734;  Sheffield,  99,  130;  Warley 
(Wigan),  470 

School  Building  News : Banstead,  752 ; 
Bsdfont,  760;  Belton,  754;  Brentford, 
371;  Bristol,  751;  Chelsea,  764  ; Clifton, 
399:  Crewkerne,  231;  Darwfn,  66; 
Ealing,  627  ; Glasgow,  325  ; Hampstead, 
578  ; Hebburn,  501;  Lancaster,  293, 
London,  495  ; Manchester,  205  ; Salwarpe, 
374;  Sheffield  (Cornwall),  238;  Stoke 
Newington,  215  ; St.  George’s-in-tbe-East, 
29;  Wellingborough,  501;  Westminster, 
439;  Wycombe,  415;  Wyirondham,  329; 
Yarmouth,  149;  York,  100 
School  of  Dramatic  Art,  proposed,  628 
School  of  Music,  Cork,  236 
Schools:  Aberdeen  House,  Ramsgate,  23; 
German  lechuica1,  464  ; for  girls,  Hamp- 
stead, 578;  Lickey-end,  Bromsgrove,  70; 
Preston-next-Faversham,  731  ; private, 
near  Lancaster,  293  ; private,  York,  100 
Schools'  Examination,  Oxford.  719 
Schorls  of  Art  : female,  685  ; Newton 
Abbot,  115,  282,  493,  562;  Nottingham, 
623  ; Roy.l  Architectural  Museum,  151; 
Sheffield,  88  ; Shrewsbury,  111- ; West 
London, 246 

Schoolsfor  Orphansof  Foreigners,  Glasgow, 
325 

Science  and  architecture,  231,  283 
Science  and  Art  Buildings,  Dublin,  57 
Science  of  proportion  in  architecture,  326 
S?ott  Memorial  Fund,  4 
Scott  Russell,  the  late  Mr.,  719 
Scott’s  house  in  Rome,  270 
Screens:  Eton  College  chapel,  748  ; North 
Crawley,  632;  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street, 
119 

Sculptures  : of  iEgins,  328  ; Greek,  328 ; 

Greek  and  Roman,  211  ; monumental,  211 
Sculpture  and  painting  as  illustrators,  2 6 
Sculpture,  poise  of  the  figure  in,  571 
Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  631 
Sculpture  for  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
207,  237,  267 

Sculpture,  use  of  compasses  iD,  379 
Sculpture,  use  of  slate-peniil  in,  65 
Seasoning  of  wood,  250,  438 
8eetHne-lane,  463 

Seine,  from  the  banks  of  (he  (see  “ Paris”) 
Sepulchral  architecture,  759 
Sessions  House.  Liverpool.  129 
Sevenoaks,  Walthamstow  Ilall,  623 
Seville,  palace  of  Don  Pedro,  100 
Sewage;  contamination  of  water,  175  ; dis- 
posal, 267  ; farming,  628  ; sludge,  dealing 
with,  697 

Sowerage  and  draioaee  works  : DarlastoD, 
734  ; Helston,  695  ; Hertford,  627 ; 
Lowestoft,  789  ; Portsmouth,  207,  301  ; 
Walthamstow,  666 
Sewerage  of  Paris,  213 
Sewer-gas  in  houses,  367,  499,  534,  591 
Sewers,  concrete,  218 
Shadwell  fisb-market,  789 
Shaftesbury  Hi  use,  AJdersgate  st.,  40,  747 
Shaftesbnry-park  Estate,  57 
Shareholders,  railway,  interests  of,  93 
Shares,  gas,  767 

Shares  of  the  New  River  Company,  450,  767 
8harpe  memorial,  the,  728 
Sheffield  : Board  Schools  competition,  99 
130;  school  of  art,  89 

Shelley  Theatre,  Chelsea  Embunkment,  690 
Shelters,  glass,  220,  267 
Ship  ventilation,  Boyle’s  system,  656 
Shoring  used  at  Alhambra  Theatre,  670 
Shutters  and  blinds,  411 
Sites  for  artisans' dwe.lings,  1-18,214,  -167, 
562 

Sites,  holy,  and  royal  pilgrims,  537 
Sizes  of  timbers,  476 
Sketch  of  Ieambard  Brunei,  P4 
Sketches  by  Jthn  Thomas,  250 
Skilled  labour,  aspects  of,  7,  87,  117,  148 
201,  208,  237,  267,  268,  331,  437,  4*8 
Slade  professorship,  Cambridge,  2 9 
Slag,  utilisation  of,  439 
Slate,  English  and  German,  733 
Slate  pencil,  use  of  in  carving  marble,  65 
Slate  refuse,  88,  148 
Slaughter-home  reform,  149,  670 
Slough,  alias  “ Upton  Royal,"  270 
Smoke  abatement  : in  Evelyn's  time,  37;  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  98 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition,  129,149,  179, 
209,  298,  332,  387,  467,  499,  747 
Smoke  nuisance,  the,  117,  148,  184,  471 
Snow  in  sowers,  203 
floane  Medallion  award,  the,  43G 
Soane  Museum,  the,  406 
Social  8cienee  Association,  600,  722 
Society  of  Arts : Cantor  Lectures,  439 ; 
conversazione,  754;  English  und  Foreign 
Technical  Education,  083;  modern  Eng- 
lish pottery,  635;  stained-glass  windows 
as  they  were,  are,  and  should  be,  125,  177, 
237 

Society  of  British  Artists,  392 
Society  of  Car;  enters,  Amalgamated,  564 
Society  for  Encouraging  the  Fine  Arts,  270 
658 

8ociety  of  Engineers,  160,  203,  271,  332,  385, 
567 

Society  of  La^y  Artists,  340 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  406,509 
Society  for  Preserving  Memorials  of  the 
Dead,  26,  627 

Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, 729 

Soiree  of  the  Architectural  AfsociatioD,  661 
Song,  sanitary,  for  infants,  435 
South-Western  railway,  widening,  389 
Southwark:  artisans'  dwellings,  722;  St. 

Saviour's  Church,  670 
BpeakiDg  ill  of  another  man’s  goods,  578 
Specifications  : copyright  in,  406  ; Mr. 

Ewan  Christian  on,  158,  237,  269 
Speed  of  passenger  trains,  93 
SpriDg,  an  extraordinary,  369 


Stable  fittings,  2(6 

Stab'es  for  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  143,  209 
Btaffordshire  ironworks,  301 
Stained  glass:  Ashton-upon-Mer3ey,  722; 
Asthaley,  272  ; Birchlleld,  29  ; Biahops- 
gate,  59;  Bradford,  118;  Bristol,  4)0, 
469;  Clerkenwell,  789  ; Cork,  766  ; Eaton 
Hall,  209;  Facit,  178;  Haworth,  786; 
Hayton,  781;  Hughenden,  502;  Jersey, 
29  : KingBbury,  751 ; Kirkwall,  469  ; Led- 
bury, 786  ; Leeds,  118;  Lympne,  60L  ; 
Maidstone,  178  ; Midolesbrongh,  470  ; 
Northampton,  565  ; Nottingham,  178; 
Pimlico,  665  ; R idwinter,  469  ; Rawten- 
stall,  3 i0 ; Reading,  439;  Retford,  601; 
Rhns,  565;  SeviDgtou,  367;  Stoke,  near 
Gul'ford,  28;  Taunton,  722;  West 
Newton,  751;  Westminster,  531;  Wol- 
verhampton, 751 

Stained  glass  windows,  125,  177,  237 
Stains  for  wood,  Stephens’s,  235 
Staircase  treads,  Lindsay's,  662 
Staircases:  Ashburnham  Home,  33,  84; 
Norman,  Canterbury,  25  ';  at  the  Palace 
at  Wurzburg,  610;  Town-hall,  Budapest, 
670 

Stanley,  Dean,  memorial  of,  31 
“ Stsnlev  Engineers  ” of  India,  432 
Start’s  Hill,  Orpington,  715 
Statesmen,  engineers  as,  185 
Statuary  lor  Blackfriers  Bridge,  119,  207 
Statues:  Allan,  R.  H.,  145;  Beaconsfield, 
Earl  of.  145;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  633; 
Burns,  Dundee,  471 ; Thoma9  Carlyle,  209 
George  Dawson,  Birmingham,  471 ; Eve,» 
a,  70;  Mr.  Gladstone,  533;  of  Liberty, 
colossal,  127  ; Lord  Lawrence.  383  ; muti- 
lation of,  190;  Rowland  Hill,  593,782; 
Sir  Thomas  Whi'e,  Coventry,  270,  627 ; 
Willium  Tyndalc,  431 
Stays,  chimney,  67 
Steam  on  tramways,  686.  701 
Wteamboat  piers, Vauxhall  and  Battersea,686 
Steel,  the  production  of,  699 
Steeple  Jack  239 
Steeples,  Wren’s,  239 
Steps,  dangerous,  300 
Stockwed  Park  House,  5 2 
Stone  nt  the  Building  Exhibition,  330,  338 
Stone  boildiugs,  decay  of,  4 6 
Stone,  calcareous,  84 
Stone  circles,  209 
Stone  drain-pipes,  silicated,  -403 
Stone  for  Hammersmith  Church,  202 
Stone,  Portland,  437 
Stone-working  mac’  incry,  656,  751 
Stone  Church,  KoDt,  173,  190 
Stonehenge,  693 

Storm,  the,  and  the  architect,  576,  621 
Stoves  and  ranges  at  Building  Exhibition, 
370,  381 

Strand  improvements  needed,  564,  702,  787 
Strawberry  Hill,  627, 783 
Street,  the  late  G.  E.,  26,  54,  147,  176,  414 
Street  ventilation,  594,  657 
Studio  for  Mr.  Hems,  Exeter,  433 
Student-.’  designs  at  the  Institute,  278 
Studentships:  Mence  Smith,  179;  Pugin, 598 
Style,  architectural,  -T  9 
Styles  of  aichitectnre,  mneines  on  51  559 

Subway  fr  m Law  Courts  t?  Temple,  628 
Subway,  Thames,  Greenwich,  691 
Sudely  Castle,  Roman  villa  near,  493 
Suffolk,  engineering  in,  656 
Suggestions  for  conducting  competitions, 
98,  2(7,  377,  437 

Sunday  exhibitions  of  pictures,  119 
Sunderland  : industrial  exhibition,  236,  269; 

Infirmary,  new  wing,  204 
Supervision  : of  public  buildings  abroad, 
115  ; sanitary,  2'  6 
Support,  right  of,  277 
Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfrisrs-road,  562 
Surrey  C unty  Club,  179 
Surveying,  sanitary,  59) 

Surveyors  of  buildings.  IF  7,  176,  217,  271 
Surveyors  of  pcelesinstieal  dilapidations,  87 
Surveyors’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Society,  66 
Surveyors'  Instilu  ion,  690;  examination, 
158 

Surveyorships  : Beverley,  2 8 ; Blackburn, 
754;  Commission  of  L'eutei  ancy,  769; 
Darwen,  755  ; district,  69,  145,  209,  271, 
328,  435  ; H>  xhain,  99  ; Leyton,  602  ; 
Westminster,  578;  Yarmouth,  219 
Swansea  harbour,  63 
Swiss  hotels,  293 
Sybaiis,  151 
Synagogue,  new,  370 
Syria,  i ude  stone  moLcments  in,  663 

TABLETS  from  Zirgal,  788 
Tanis,  477 

Taste,  household,  243 

Taste,  pliilologically  and  in  brickwork,  725 
Tavern,  Whitefriars,  CIO 
Technical  education,  7,  41C,  431,  464,  514, 
535,  609,  693 
Tell’a  Chapel,  271 
Temper,  ture  and  elevation,  534 
Temple,  Brick-court,  385 
Temple  Bar,  439 

Temples,  roofing  of,  443,  500,  532,  563,  671, 
721 

Tenders,  269,  299,  721,  766  (see  also  weekly 

Tennyson’s  ideal  dwelliug-house,  293 
Tent,  funeral  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  695 
Terra-cotta  architecture,  386 
Terra-cotta, Bailding  Exhibition,  336,338,383 
Terra-cotta  works,  Pen-y-bonf,  655 
Terra-cottas,  architectural,  in  Greece,  311 
Thackeray's  ideal  dw.lling  house.  293 
Thames:  Embankment,  3"6;  pollution,  31, 
628 ; proposed  duplex  bi  idge,  East  Lone  on, 
657 

Theatres:  Alhambra,  670  ; Bonrnementh, 
179  ; burnt  down,  497,  629,  534;  closing  of 
unsafe,  124;  Comedy,  468;  construction 
and  arrangement  of,  165,  187;  electrio 
lighting  for,  10 ; fire  in,  35 ; fireproof 
curtains  for,  214,297;  Grecian,  City-road, 
656;  Leamington,  653;  Leipsic,  610  ; 


Liverpool,  31 ; London,  372,544 ; Lyceum, 
66,  208  ; mode',  385  ; Moscow,  404  ; 
Novelty,  Great  Queen-street,  146  ; Phil- 
harmonic, Islington,  699  ; Ring,  Vienna, 
629;  Royal  Avenue,  144,  282,374;  safety 
in,  27,  35,  57,  119,  124,  155,  187,  2 8,  209, 
214,  297,  301,  468,  644,  597,  686,  638,  787 ; 
Shelley,  Chelsea  Embankment,  690  ; 
Toole’s,  207 

Theory  of  elevations,  571 

Thermometers,  782 

Thoroughfares,  characteristic,  308 

Thoughts  on  many  things,  633 

“ Three-branch  hands,"  7 

Tilbury,  new  dock,  439 

Tiles:  at  Building  Exhibition,  338,  333; 

cleaning,  748,  785 
Timber,  notes  on,  412,  475 
Timber  trades,  English,  788 
Timber-yards  in  London,  84 
Toledo,  church  of  San  J u*u  de  les  Reyes,  173 
Tomb  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Beresford  Hope, 
Kilndown,  516 

Tombs  : Egypt,  early,  181 ; of  the  giants, 
693 ; Lycian,  298 

Tonka's  inetal-work  fittings,  566,  628 
Topographical  Society  of  London,  92,  170 
Tottenham,  building  at,  405,  786 
Tourist-vandals  in  Egypt,  173,  181 
Tower  of  London,  improvements  at,  179 
Towers  and  steeples  by  Wren,  239 
Town  buildings  of  thi  future,  730 
Townhalls  : Birkenhead,  64,  88;  Bootle, 
496;  Budapest,  670;  Bermond.-ey,  333, 
374;  Reading,  687,  722;  Wandsworth, 
116;  Woatmii  ster,  406;  Wiesbaden,  202; 
Yarmouth.  239,  691,  717,  755 
Toxteth  Park,  787 

Trade  marks,  ancient  and  modern,  323 
Tramways  : com;  resaed  air  as  a motor,  204 ; 
electrio  power  for,  300;  Btarting  force 
on,  752;  stationary  power  for,  721; 
steam,  686,  701 ; for  steep  gradient’,  333 
Traveller,  hu  arctiteological,  234 
Treads  and  landings,  Lindsay's,  662 
Treatment  of:  concrete,  335,  434  ; construc- 
tional ironwork,  95,  122,  205 
Trees  in  towns,  a plea  for,  97 
Trial,  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  529 
Triglvph,  the  Greek,  443,  5U0,  532,  563,  571, 
731 

Tring  Church,  466 
Truro  Cathedra],  3 3 
Trinh  in  architecture,  1 
Tuileries,  Paris,  280 

Tunnels:  Cham- 1,  27,  202,  474,  514,  702; 
Mersey,  144,  653  ; Montreal,  under  the 
St.  Lawrence,  7*3  ; Straits  of  Messina,  31 
Turner’s  House,  Queen  Anne-street,  662 


ULM  CATHEDRAL,  677 
Underground  circulation  of  water,  30 
Underground  Rome,  273 
Underground  rooms,  267,  299 
Undrained  Lond  □,  366 
Unemployed,  the,  468,  668 
Uniformity  in  building  and  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, 166,  216,  271,  330 
Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  602,  761 
United  Art  Gallery,  762 
University  buildings,  Vienna,  363 
University  College,  London,  Professorship 
of  Civil  Engineering,  722 
“ Upton  Royal”  (late  Slough),  270 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  473 
Urn,  British,  found  in  S -ffolk,  145 
Utility'  und  grace,  proportional  harmony  of, 
241,  409 


VALUATIONS  of  laud  for  building,  433 
Value  of : land  iu  Paris,  751 ; property  in 
the  City,  374,  635,  629,  721,  764,  784; 
publiehouse  property,  309 
Vandalism:  in  hgypt,  173,  181;  in  Italy, 
220;  in  Vienna,  312 
Vandyck  in  Eog  and,  698 
Variorum  (see  ‘‘Books'  ) 

Varnishing  Day  at  the  Royal  Academy,  508 
Vase?,  Archaic  Greek,  British  Museum,  669 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  721 

Ventilation:  liann-r  8 system,  404  ; Boyle'a 
system,  269,  296,  330,  404,  437,  599,  656; 
Custom  House,  296,  330,  4)4;  Channel 
Tunnel,  474;  dwellings,  325,  374,  653  ; 
house-drains,  367,  499,  634,  594;  8t. 
Hilda  Colliery,  South  Shiolds,  70;  street, 
594,  657 

Ventiluti  >n  and  warming,  34',  312,  383, 404 
Vestry-hall  for  Westminster,  new,  66,406 
Vibra-ion  from  railway  trains,  788 
Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery.  Milan,  130;  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  Memorial,  Rome,  416,  463, 
470 

Victoria  Cofiee-hall,  New  Cut,  189,  331 
Victoria  Institute,  68,  767 
Vienna:  the  arsenal,  450;  building  and 
decoinlion  in,  68;  circular  elevated  rail- 
wav,  100,  144;  monument  at,  533;  pro- 
posed electrical  exhibition,  657 ; Ring 
Thratro  Trial,  529  ; University  buildings, 
363  ; Vaudali  m in,  312 
Villa,  Roman,  near  Methwold,  301 
Yil’a  resideDois,  Hampstead,  683 
Villain?,  p riraits  i f.  332 
Virginia  Water,  Holloway  Sanatorium,  23, 
719 

Visits  of  Architectural  Association  : Bromp- 
ton  Oratory,  248,  279  ; Church  of  8t. 
Matthew,  Bayswater,  56 1 ; City  ol  L ndon 
School,  495  ; Cripplsd  Boys'  Home,  Ken- 
sington, 201  ; Holloway  Sanatorium,  Vir- 
ginia Water,  ar.d  Holloway  College, 
Egbam,  719;  Marquis  of  Londonderry's 
stables,  143,  209  ; St.  Peter's  Hospital, 
Covent-gorden,  622;  Strawberry  Hill,  783 
Vyrnwy  Waterworks,  788 


WAGES,  payment  of  in  public-houeea,  374 
Wales,  proposed  Academy  of  Art,  93 
Wall  of  London,  Roman,  463 
Wall  decorations,  Hughenden  Church,  28 
Wall-pnimings  at  Mayeuce,  57 
Wall-paintings  at  Pompeii,  341,  677 
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Walla,  157,  621  ; damp,  533,  561  ; dry,  67  ; 
washable,  762,  787 

Walpole,  Horace,  at  Strawberry-hill,  783 
Walthamstow  Hal),  Sevetoaks,  023 
Walthamstow  sewerage  »uks,  568 
Wandsworth  : Public  Hall,  468;  Town-hall, 
116;  new  workhouse,  767 
Wanstead  House  pleasure-grom-ds,  593 
War  Office,  proposed  new,  303 
Warehouses,  cubical  contents  or,  279 
Warming  and  ventilation,  3M),  342,  383, 
653 

Warming  of  new  buildings.  91,  175 
Warming  by  radiant  heat,  83,  117,  263 
Warming  iu  ltussia,  0o2 
Water:  analyses,  661;  in  the  City,  coat  of, 
765;  leid  poisoning  by,  29,  81;  com- 
panies' charges,  633;  andiewsg'-  contami- 
nation, 175;  supply,  domestic,  624 
Water  supply  : Birmingham,  203,  311  ; 
Carnoustie,  86;  domtsiic,  621;  Dutili  , 
368;  England  and  Wales,  30;  Henley-on- 
Thames,  7t7  ; Leyland,  372  ; Liimingtou 
A'-h,  695  ; Liverpool,  203,  788;  London, 
699,  661  ; Matlock  Bath,  5 4;  New  York, 


369;  Paris,  213;  Plymouth,  48;  Russia, 
602  ; biroud,85;  Wakefield,  21'3  ; West 
Middlesex,  0o5 

Water-closets  at  the  Building  Exhibition, 
340,  383 

Wuter-Httings  at  Building  Exhibition,  383 
Wat.  r-titting*,  imur&nceof,  311 
Water  gate  oi  York  House,  119,  148,  177 
“ Water  Gate,”  the,  220 
Water-power  in  the  Pur.jaub,  299 
Waterloo  Bridge  iu  danger,  415 
Waterworks  : new,  203;  West  Middlesex,  655 
Watts’s  pictutes  at  Orosveuor  Gallerv,  2 
Weather  observatories,  mountain,  749 
Welcombe  HbI1,  eitratioid-on-Avou,  516 
West  Lonaon  School  ol'  Art,  248 
Westgate-ou-Sea,  190 

Westminster:  Abbey  gardens,  468;  Ash- 
bu  nbutn  House,  27,  38,  84  ; diinking- 
fou  tain,  405;  St.  Johu’s  Churchyard, 
783;  United  Almshouses,  44'J;  VeBiiy- 
bali  tor,  08,  403 

Wesimiuster  Hall  and  Old  Law  Couit*,  509 
Westmmsier  bridge-road,  wiaeniug,  5»7 
Wh.cheOid  por.raa,  tne,  371 


Wiesbaden:  Rathhaus  competition,  372; 

town-hall,  2 2 
Wigan  public  baths,  761 
Will  ol  the  late  Mr.  street,  411] 
Wimbledon,  jerry  builders  at,  761 
Wind  pressure,  235 
Window-blinds  and  shutters,  411 
Window-cilia  and  doorsteps,  595 
Windows:  Gothic,  without  mullions,  578; 

stained-glass,  125,  177,  237 
Wisbech  Exhibition,  788 
Wolv.rnamptou  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
canal  freights,  174 
Wood,  seasoning,  28’,  438 
Wood-paving:  288,  297,  369;  in  London, 
127  ; at  Norwich,  2u6,  233 
Woods  : notes  on,  412,  475  ; used  by  carriage 
builders,  208 

Woodworking  machinery  at  BuildiDg  Exhi- 
bition, 339 

VVoodiord,  gipsies  at,  437 
Woik,  scamped,  207 

Wora  aud  woikmen,  aspects  of,  7,  87,  117, 
1 .8,  2ol,  208,  237,  267,  268,  331,  427,  483 
VYoikhuUaes,  lufiimane-,  and  other  Luild- 


ings  for  Poor  Law  Administration,  407  ; 
Altrincham,  312 ; Brentford,  374 ; Chelsea, 
119;  Pordinbridge,  119 ; Hoiborn  Union, 
628,  658  ; Lynn  tramp. wards,  144  ; New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  177  ; at.  Pancas,  231. 300, 
333  ; Wandsworth,  767 
Workmen’s  dwellings,  57,  148,  30J,  406,  467, 
562,  722  ; Hastings,  612 
Works:  01  Bartolozzi,  62;  of  the  late  W. 
Burges,  481  ; of  Kafiaelle,  33;  of  Vaudyck, 
698 

Wreu’s  towers  and  steeples,  239 
Wtiizburg  : Bnhop  Zotie/s  pillar,  231  ; 
Palace  of,  610 

Wynegaaroe’s  view  of  London,  92,  176 

YARMOUTH  : Aquarium,  70;  pulpit  at  Sr. 
Nicholas's  Church,  70;  Roman  Catho.ic 
icliooJs,  149;  sin  veyorahip,  219;  towii- 
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Honesty  as  an  Architectural  Virtue. 

PERFECT  flock 
of  hints,  sugges- 
tions, counsels, 
lamentations, 
warnings,  hopes, 
and  fears  have 
reoently  over- 
shadowed the 
horizon  of  archi- 
tectural study, 
which  it  may  be 
of  some  service 
to  our  readers  to  trace  to  their  native  rookery. 
In  one  plaoe  we  are  promised  the  gratification 
of  the  “fitting”  of  ornamental  fa9ades  on  to 
useful  practioal  buildings,  which  mast,  therefore, 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  but  a mean  and 
unexpressive  physiognomy  of  their  own.  In 
another  we  are  told  of  the  disjunction  which 
must  be  effected  between  the  scienoe  and  the 
art  of  architecture.  The  idea  which  underlies 
not  only  these  utterances,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  those  who  trouble  them- 
selves to  think  on  the  Bubject,  is,  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  structural  and 
pictorial  beauty ; and  it  is  as  tending  to  throw 
a fall  light  on  this  very  mischievous  error  that 
we  ask  for  attention  to  a few  words  on  the 
muoh  misrepresented  virtue  of  Honesty. 

In  the  abstraot,  and  apart  from  that  special 
form  of  the  virtue  which  is  essential  to  the 
oharacter  of  a great  architect,  the  name  of 
Honesty  is  perhaps  more  abused  than  that  of  any 
other  ethical  or  intellectual  virtue.  It  is  applied 
as  the  oloak  of  ignoranoe,  as  the  apology  for  bad 
manners,  or  even  for  worse  purposes.  The  man 
who,  without  regard  to  time,  place,  or  company) 
gratifies  his  vanity  by  blurting  out  his  crude 
notions  on  any  possible  subjeot,  is  too  often 
called  an  honest  fellow.  In  faot,  he  is  only  so 
ill-bred  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  supposed 
incapable  of  deceit.  That  may  be  so,  or  not 
We  have  known  oases, — and  no  doubt  some  will 
recur  to  the  memories  of  most  of  our  readers, — 
in  which  a man  may  be  held  to  have  purposely 
adopted  the  disguise  of  incivility,  have  lived  for 
years  under  the  title  of  “ Honest  Tom  Speak- 
forth,”  and  at  length,  generally  too  late  for  human 


retribution,  have  been  discovered  to  have  left 
behind  him  only  an  unexplained  defioit,  or  some- 
times an  equally  unexplained  family  of  children. 
The  honesty  which  causes  thiB  kind  of  pitying  or 
even  of  affectionate  regard  is  simply  that,  so  far 
as  it  exists  at  all,  of  not  telling  lies ; or  rather 
of  not  putting  matters  in  suoh  a light  as  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  sympathies  of  others. 

This  kind  of  honesty  is  sometimes  applied  to 
building.  A man  will  declaim  against  the  im- 
portance of  stucco,  and  will  give  you  hideous 
brickwork  in  place  of  it.  “ Honest  brick  aud 
mortar,”  he  calls  it.  Bat  he  omits  to  mention 
two  points.  One,  that  the  imperfeotions  of 
English  stuoco  are  maiuly  due  to  the  very  rude 
and  imperfeot  way  in  which  we  treat  our  lime. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  nse  made 
of  this  material  in  Italy,  from  scagliola  work  to 
the  preparation  for  fresco  painting,  will  be  aware 
that  this  is  the  case.  Seooudly,  while  there  is 
a real  beauty  in  brickwork,  it  requires  so  much 
oare  in  the  selection  of  day,  and  in  the  making, 
burning,  and  laying  of  bricks,  to  insure  it,  that 
noble  brickwork  is  almost  a lost  art  in  England. 
Our  honest  friend,  therefore,  only  gives  the 
cheapest  and  meanest  material  that  comes  to 
hand,  and  exouses  that  slovenliness  of  his  work 
by  calling  it  “ honest.” 

If  mere  want  of  disguise,  or  of  decency  of 
clothing,  be  thus  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
honesty,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  true 
definition  of  that  virtue ; a quality  which,  in 
fact,  we  take  to  be  closely  akin  to  what  Mr. 
Raskin  means  by  the  “ lamp  of  truth”  ? 

True  honesty  we  take  to  be  a native  instinct 
of  duty,  worthily  and  uuwoariedly  called  into 
exercise.  Its  first  action  is  reflective,  inward, 
formative  of  character.  Applying  this  defini- 
tion to  the  architect,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
a virtue  is  the  very  fountain  of  excellence.  For 
that  instinct  of  duty  will  leave  the  owner  no 
rest  until  his  work  is  the  best  that  his  know- 
ledge, his  skill,  and  his  opportunities  will  allow. 
Not  only  so,  but  his  conscience  will  not  allow 
him  to  pretermit  any  possible  means  or  occasion, 
either  of  improving  his  own  knowledge  and  skill, 
or  of  making  more  and  more  of  his  opportunities. 
Snoh  a principle  is  the  very  spring  of  artistic 
and  scientific  growth.  The  man  who  is  in  this 
sense  honest,  will  never  be  wholly  satisfied  with 


his  own  work.  “ I took  very  great  pains,”  he 
may  say,  “ and,  indeed,  I think  I overcame  no 
8 mall  amount  of  difficulty,  but  if  I had  to  do  it 
over  again,  with  my  previous  experience,  I could 
do  something  better.”  Before  a vital  and  ener- 
getic honesty  of  this  kind,  all  those  mists  and 
vapours  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  veiling  the 
relations  of  structure  and  of  ornament  must  in 
due  time  disappear. 

For  the  thoroughly  honest  architect  will 
be  content  with  no  perfunctory  work.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  will  scorn  the  tempta- 
tion to  filch  an  elevation  here,  a detail 
there,  a dodge  in  a third  place,  he  will 
equally  avoid  the  idle  vanity  of  endeavouring, 
more  Oermanico,  to  project  his  work  from  his 
inner  oonsoiousness.  Whatever  be  the  magni- 
tude of  his  task,  honesty  will  impel  him  not 
only  to  give  to  it  mature  consideration,  but  to 
throw  ou  that  consideration  all  the  light  that  is 
accessible  from  experience.  Thus,  if  it  be  the 
case  of  a publio  building,  the  honest  architect 
will  not  only  study  site,  purpose,  accessible 
materials,  harmony  of  piotorial  effect  with 
surroundings,  and  the  like,  but  he  will  be 
entirely  unsatisfied  until  he  has  learned  how  the 
like  requirements  have  been  met,  in  any  similar 
cases,  by  the  greatest  masters  of  his  art.  It  is 
only  when  thus  fally  informed  that  he  will 
allow  the  wing  to  his  own  imagination.  A flight 
thus  prepared  will  be  sure  to  strike  the  quarry. 

Precisely  the  same  sort  of  study  is  required  as 
to  the  relations  of  structural  and  of  pictorial 
beauty.  If  it  be  possible  to  draw  a line  between 
the  two,  we  should  draw  it  between  form  and 
oolour ; but  colour  is  rarely  very  much  at  the 
choice  of  the  architeot.  In  nature  we  see  the 
most  pompous  and  gorgeous  displays  of  oolour 
accompanying  the  moat  vague  and  uncertain 
forms,  as  in  the  hues  of  the  sunrise  or  sunset. 
That  is  something  apart  from  any  structural 
art;  it  is  not  attainable  by  any  imitation  within 
the  powers  of  the  architeot  or  of  the  soulptor, 
and  but  very  feebly  by  the  painter.  Colour, 
with  the  architect,  is  usually  imposed  on  him  by 
the  choice  of  materials.  He  may  call  in  rich 
marbles,  nobly  stained  windows,  painted  walls 
and  ceilings,  for  purely  decorative  purposes, 
when  motive  demands  and  when  funds  allow* 
but  these  are  but  subservient  to  his  true  art. 
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We  are  very  mnoh  inclined  fco  hold,  first,  that  all 
true  architectnral  ornament  is  that  of  form;  and, 
secondly,  that  all  excellent  architectural  ornament 
has  its  origin  in  structural  reasons  or  in  order  to 
emphasise  them.  Such,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  the 
case  with  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  pure  Grecian 
architecture ; suoh,  to  a great  extent,  is  the  case 
with  Gothio  design.  We  may  make  one  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  foliated  decoration,  but  even 
in  that,  the  idea  of  structure  is  not  wholly 
absent.  In  those  parts  of  Italy  where  the  build- 
ing stone  is  so  soft  and  homogeneous  in  its  nature 
as  to  tempt  the  soulptor  to  indulge  his  fancy, 
a wreath  of  foliage  may  be  cast  over  a lintel,  or 
twined  round  some  architectural  feature;  but 
suoh  an  adornment  is  never  found  without  a 
motive  ; we  never  see  a bit  of  exquisite  sculp- 
ture stuck  against  a blank  unmeaning  space. 
This  kind  of  decoration  rather  springs  from  the 
habit  of  decking  temples  and  shrines  with 
flowers  and  foliage  on  festal  occasions,  a Bimple 
adornment  of  the  structure  which  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  sculptor  has  led  him  to  perpetuate 
in  stone. 

With  this  idea  of  the  genesis  of  true  archi- 
tectural ornament  before  us,  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
junction of  the  structural  and  of  the  ornamental 
is  at  once  seen  to  be  incorrect.  And  here  it  is 
well  to  note,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mis- 
guided by  a false  analogy  drawn  from  organic 
life.  If  we  take  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
works  of  Nature,  a beautiful  human  form,  we 
find  a wonderful  economy  to  be  displayed  in  the 
disposition  of  the  structural  and  of  the  pictorial 
elements.  The  skeleton,  highly  scientific  as  it 
is  in  its  structure,  has  not  had  a single  deco- 
rative gift  bestowed  upon  it.  If  we  look  at  the 
joints,  for  example,  while  they  show  the  moBt 
admirable  adaptation  of  material  to  obtain  the 
maxima  of  strength,  mobility  in  the  required 
direction  and  in  no  other,  and  lightness  (often 
conflicting  requisites),  we  find  no  attention  given 
to  elegance  of  curve.  In  point  of  fact  we  think 
that  the  skeleton  is  a very  ugly  structure.  But 
beauty  would  have  been  wasted  here,  except  in 
the  direction  of  linear  proportion,  and  in  that,  in 
the  most  perfeot  forms,  precisely  this  element 
of  beauty  is  conspicuous.  For  a structure  that 
was  to  be  imbedded  in  muscles,  covered  with  a 
flowing  contour  of  dainty  flesh,  robed  in  a 
brilliant  skin,  and  adorned  by  a deoorative  veil 
more  beautiful  than  any  but  the  most  exquisite 
feathers,  the  study  of  elegant  ourves  of  outline 
would  have  been  thrown  away.  Nay,  more,  it 
would  been  injurious.  To  give  graceful  curves 
to  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  would  more  than 
double  their  weight. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  work 
of  the  arohiteot.  His  problem  is  more  simple. 
He  has  not  to  provide  for  motion.  Lightness  is 
not  so  much  an  objeot  with  him  as  the  reverse. 
He  requires  weight  enough  to  enable  his  struc- 
tures to  remain  unmoved,  whatever  be  the 
pressure  of  the  inmates  on  the  floors,  or  that  of 
the  storm  on  the  walls  and  roof.  Again,  his 
structure  is,  or  should  be,  homogeneous.  He 
has  not  to  cover  his  skeleton  with  a second 
order  of  material,  destined  for  motor  purposes. 
There  are  no . muscles  in  architecture;  and  if 
there  be  a skin,  it  is  only  in  order  to  veil  the 
use  of  an  ignoble  material  for  the  bones.  It  is 
rather  to  the  carapace  of  the  turtle,  or  the 
jointed  armour  of  the  fish  of  the  earliest  seas, 
than  to  any  other  example  afforded  by  the 
animal  world,  that  the  architect  must  look  for 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  rib  is  made  to 
spread  out  into  wall.  The  work  of  the  architect 
is  all  either  skeleton  or  shell,  and  the  skeleton, 
far  from  demanding  to  be  hidden,  furnishes,  if 
adequately  treated,  the  most  exquisite  kind 
of  deooration.  What  are  the  flying  ribs  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  but  an  illustration  of  this  ? 
Under  guidance  of  this  class  of  ideas  our  great 
ohuroh-builders  gradually  modified  the  style  of 
English  architecture  from  walls  pierced  by  the 
double-splayed  windows  of  the  Saxon  times, 
made  so  small  as  to  keep  out  any  sacrilegious 
assailant  of  a church,  to  the  mullioned  and 
transomed  windows  that  filled  the  whole  end  of 
a nave,  as  in  the  west  window  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey.  Not  only  so:  they  overwrought  their 
task,  reversing  the  true  principles  of  art,  as 
when,  in  the  wonderful  roofs  of  Westminster, 
Windsor,  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  they 
made  the  shafts  which  should  support  the  ribs 
hang  as  pendants  over  the  astonished  gazer. 
To  borrow  a well-known  phrase,  this  is  magnifi- 
cent, but  it  is  not  architecture.  In  their  en- 
deavour to  surprise  the  beholder,  these  great 
artificers  departed  from  structural  honesty. 
And  so  came  the  descent  into  pargeted  roofs, 


and  so  on,  down  to  the  churchwarden  style  of 
deooration. 

That  honesty  whioh,  when  sumptuous  decora- 
tion is  appropriate,  will  not  attempt  to  introduce 
it  except  as  a development  of  true  architectural 
motive,  will,  at  all  events,  steer  clear  of  the 
meretricious  and  of  the  absurd.  The  same 
lamp  of  truth  will  guide  the  architect  safely 
through  all  his  difficulties.  For  each  new 
difficulty  will,  in  its  turn,  become  a new  teaoher. 
The  organio  unity  of  his  work  will  be  the  daily 
study,  if  not  the  nightly  dream,  of  the  honeBt 
architect.  In  proportion  as  his  conception  of 
his  duty  is  more  noble  and  more  enlightened, 
will  the  honesty  of  his  soul  be  reflected  in  his 
work.  And  in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case 
will  persons  who  have  no  olaim  to  the  mastery 
of  either  science  or  art  find  silence  imposed 
upon  them  when  they  prate  about  the  opposition 
of  the  two. 


MR.  WATTS’S  PICTURES  AT  THE 
GROSYENOR  GALLERY. 

It  was  an  admirable  idea  to  make  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  Winter  Exhibition  the  means  of 
exhibiting  the  collected  works  of  a great  modern 
painter.  Considering  the  drain  made  upon  the 
resources  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  old  painters, 
by  the  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  another  Gallery  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  Academy,  year  after  year,  in 
the  same  Btyle  of  loan  exhibition  ; but  indepen- 
dently of  this,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
Bhow  to  the  public,  collectively,  what  work  a 
modern  artist,  of  high  aims  and  remarkable 
powers,  has  effected  daring  a number  of  years  of 
devotion  to  his  art.  Considering  the  place  held 
by  Mr.  Watts  in  modern  ideal  art,  and  the 
special  tendencies  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
exhibitions,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he 
first  should  be  illustrated  in  this  manner.  But 
we  would  hope  that  the  idea  thus  inaugurated 
will  not  stop  here,  and  that  in  future  years  other 
English  artists  of  note  will  thus  be  brought 
before  the  public  in  their  collected  works.  % 

The  paintings,  over  200  in  number,  thus 
brought  together  present  a somewhat  strange 
mingling  of  subjects,  illustrating  both  the  real 
and  the  ideal  in  art.  In  regard  to  style  there  is 
less  dissimilarity.  There  may  be  said  to  be  two 
styles  shown  here  ; the  one,  illustrated  by  suoh 
paintings  as  “The  Sisters”  (99)  and  “Lady 
Holland”  (1),  marked  by  rather  strong,  and,  in 
comparison  with  the  artist’s  later  style,  crude 
colouring ; and  the  later  and  speoial  style  of  the 
artist,  which  is  by  far  the  more  largely  illus- 
trated, and  is  characterised  by  very  delicate  and 
yet  warm  and  rich  oolour-harmonies,  in  which 
sometimes  we  cannot  but  feel  that  force  and 
clearness  of  definition  are  somewhat  sacrificed 
in  the  effort  to  obtain  a perfectly  harmonious 
blending  of  the  colour-element  of  the  painting. 
There  are  some  works  in  whioh  the  balance  is 
perfect;  pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  the 
“Daphne,”  which  now  makes  its  second  appear- 
ance in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  which,  in 
point  of  execution  and  of  the  oomplete  realising 
of  an  ideal,  seems  to  us  Mr.  Watts’s  most  perfect 
work.  Here  there  is  no  over  - refinement,  no 
lack  of  clear  definition  and  robustness  of  form  ; 
the  colour  and  texture  of  the  figure  are  just  suf- 
ficiently removed  from  realism  to  obviate  any 
idea  of  its  being  a mere  “ nude  study,”  and  to 
shed  over  it  the  halo  of  poetry,  and  present  it  to 
us  as  a beautiful  ideal  conception,  based  on  the 
study  of  nature,  yet  suggesting  something  be- 
yond the  mere  physical  form  of  a beautiful 
woman  ;"it  is  a classio  dream,  realised  as  only  a 
painter  combining  great  manipulative  experi- 
ence with  true  poetic  feeling  could  realise  sach 
a subject. 

We  by  no  means  say  that  this  is  the  highest 
in  aim,  or  the  most  powerful  in  effect,  of  the 
works  here  exhibited ; but  it  is  the  most  com- 
p'.ete,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  so  throws  some 
light  on  the  causes  of  the  less  satisfactory 
result  of  some  other  works  which  aim  still 
higher.  The  “ Daphne,”  though  essentially  an 
ideal  work,  attempts  nothing  beyond  what 
painting  can  succeed  in  giving.  Some  of  the 
other  subjects  in  the  room  fail  in  effect  from  the 
attempt  to  render  in  painting  what  could  hardly 
be  rendered  but  in  words,  and  even  then  but 
vaguely  and  inadequately.  There  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  paintings  here,  mostly 
large  ones,  in  which  the  endeavour  is  to  convey, 
through  the  medium  of  painting,  moral  ideas 
and  allegorical  expressions  of  some  of  the  great 
spiritual  problems  of  life.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  some  of  these  illustrate  the  great 


danger  of  the  attempt  to  convey  too  subtle  and 
too  complicated  an  intellectual  idea  through 
the  medium  of  painting.  The  very  fact  of  the 
necessity,  evidently  felt,  of  appending  to  these 
works  a description  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
meaning  they  are  intended  to  convey,  and  the 
manner  in  whioh  that  meaning  is  to  be  read 
from  the  incidents  of  the  painting,  is  in  itself 
a confession  of  weakness, — an  indication  that 
painting  has  been  made  to  attempt  something 
more  than  she  oan  legitimately  be  called  upon 
to  express.  If  painting  is  successfully  and 
powerfully  to  express  allegorical  meaning,  and 
through  it  to  work  on  what  may  be  called  (in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word)  our  moral  feel- 
ing, there  is  at  least  one  condition  essential  : 
the  subject  treated  must  be  one  of  broad  and 
general  human  interest,  and  the  allegory 
must  be  of  that  simple  and  straight- 
forward nature  that  its  meaning  is  readily 
apparent  without  elaborated  explanations.  The 
one  pioture  among  this  allegorical  clasS 
of  works  of  Mr.  Watts’s  which  is  entirely 
successful  completely  fulfils  these  conditions  ; 
that  is  the  painting  of  “ Love  and  Death,”  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  not  very  long  since.  Here  the  subject 
is  one  of  universal  interest,  and  the  allegory  is 
so  simple  and  obvious  that  hardly  even  the  title, 

“ Love  and  Death,”  is  needed  to  make  it  fully 
intelligible.  It  tells  its  story  at  once,  and  tells 
it  in  the  most  direct  and  impressive  manner 
possible  ; and  the  great  heavily-robed  figure  of 
Death,  its  back  to  the  spectator,  sweeping 
slowly  but  irresistibly  to  the  portal,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  one  of  the  finest  conceptions  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  art, — ancient  or 
modern.  But  it  is  very  different  with  some  of 
the  other  allegorical  works.  Take  the  picture 
which  has  been  before  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  under  the  title  “ Misohief.”  It  retains 
that  tide  in  the  present  exhibition  (35),  but  to 
this  is  appended  a description  of  the  picture,  as 
“a  symbolical  design,  representing  the  tyranny 
of  earthly  love.  A stalwart  figure,  typifying 
the  pride  and  strength  of  physical  manhood,  has 
been  ensnared  by  Passion,  in  the  guise  of  Love, 
and  is  now  held  fast  amid  tangled  briars  where 
he  thought  to  find  only  roses.”  When  we  read 
this,  no  doubt  we  may  say  of  the  artist,  in  Sir 
Hugh  Evans’s  words,  “ His  meaning  is  goot”; 
but  we  might  just  as  well  put  half  a dozen  other 
meanings  to  it,  which  could  equally  be  made  to 
fit  it ; and  the  picture  is  not  particularly 
beautiful  or  striking  as  a composition.  “ Life’s 
Illusions”  (46),  a picture  of  the  artist’s  earlier 
period,  is  a still  greater  puzzle,  elucidated  by  a 
lengthy  description  in  the  catalogue,  which,  no 
doubt,  enables  us  to  trace  out  the  artist’s  idea; 
but  without  this,  all  we  see  is  a mass  of  large 
female  figures  entangled  together  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture  (“  the  abstract  embodiments 
of  divers  forms  of  hope  and  ambition  ”),  and  some 
figures  on  a much  smaller  scale  beneath  them, 
hurrying  towards  a precipice.  The  “ abstract 
embodiments  ” are  very  solid  and  material  young 
women,  and  the  principal  figure  of  them  strongly 
reoalls  in  style  and  attitude  (not  in  colour)  some 
of  Etty’s  not  very  poetical  conceptions.  The 
like  exception  may  be  taken  to  “ Fata  Morgana  ” 
(65),  a picture  painted  much  later,  showing  a 
female  figure,  which  represents  “ Opportunity,” 
who  is  only  to  be  caught  by  the  long  lock  of 
hair  flying  from  her  forehead,  and  is  pursued  in 
apparently  futile  chase  by  a man  in  a helmet. 
“Opportunity”  shows  a very  fine  leg  and  1 
vigorous  action,  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard  ! 
the  pioture  seriously,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  I 
meaning.  “Time  and  Oblivion”  (60),  though  | 
its  precise  meaning  would  hardly  be  apparent  on  i 
the  faoe  of  it,  is  a fine  and  effective  decorative  r 
painting,  and  the  head  of  “Time,”  treated  not  I 
as  an  old  man,  but  as  " the  personification  of  | 
stalwart  manhood,  gifted  with  imperishable 
youth,”  is  very  grand.  There  is  a fine  concep- 
tion of  “ Satan”  also,  a colossal  figure,  answering  I 
the  question  “Whence  comest  thou?”  while  1 
shading  his  faoe  with  his  hand  from  the  glory  ( 
of  the  celestial  light.  Both  these  are  new  to 
us,  and  are  undated  in  the  catalogue,  but  from  i 
their  style  we  presume  they  are  comparatively 
early  works.  The  large  unfinished  pioture  of  p 
“ The  Angel  of  Death  ” (77)  is  among  those  fl 
allegorical  subjeots  which  are  universally  intel- 
ligible,  and  has  the  making  of  a great  work  in  i 

it,  but  it  is  in  too  incomplete  a stage  to  1 

judge  of. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  portraits  exhi-  i 
bited  are  of  great  interest,  though  here  also 
there  are  very  great  inequalities.  Of  those  I 

which  may  be  called  realistic  portraits  some  ! 
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are  by  no  means  very  successful,  even  as  like- 
nesses.  The  artist’s  power  jn  portraiture  is  best 
shown  in  those  works  in  which  the  object  is  not 
merely  portraiture,  but  the  production  of  a fine 
pictorial  effect.  The  portrait  of  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
which  was  in  the  last  Academy  exhibition,  im- 
presses us  more  here  than  it  did  at  the  Academy ; 
perhaps  partly  because  it  is  more  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings.  That  of  “ Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant”  (93),  painted  three  or  four  years  ago, 
is  an  exquisitely  refined  work,  whioh  may,  how- 
ever, come  under  the  class  of  realistic  portraits. 
It  is  noticeable  especially  for  the  beautiful  painting 
of  the  flesh  tints.  The  highly  characteristic  and 
effective  portrait  of  Miss  Cavendish  Bentinck 
we  commented  on  when  it  appeared  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  not  long  since.  This,  though 
exceedingly  striking  from  a pictorial  point  of 
view,  is  one  which  does  not  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  being  painted  with  a view  to  effect,  but 
rather  with  the  object  of  setting  off  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  regard  to  the  colour  of  dress  and 
accessories,  a sitter  of  peculiar  complexion ; and 
we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  exceedingly  judicious 
choice  of  oolour  in  the  costume  may  be  due  to 
the  young  lady  herself  rather  than  to  the 
painter,  in  the  first  instanoe.  The  portrait  of 
‘‘Mrs.  F.  Champneys”  (71),  a beautiful  woman 
in  a dress  of  subdued  green  tones,  seated  in  a 
landscape,  is  distinctly  a picture  rather  than  a 
portrait,  and  a very  charming  picture ; but  if 
regarded  as  a portrait,  as  a painting  made  with 
the  main  objeot  of  preserving  and  recalling  the 
personality  of  the  subject  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
her  friends  (which  is  the  main  objeot  of  por- 
traiture, after  all),  it  strikes  us  as  too  artificial 
in  effect.  This  objection  applies  still  more 
strongly  to  the  quarter-length  portrait  of  “ The 
Countess  of  Airlie”  (87),  a very  fine  piece  of 
oolour,  but  as  stiff,  uureal,  and  expressionless  as 
the  ideal  head  appropriately  oalled  “ The  Wife 
of  Pygmalion”  (55),  to  whioh  this  portrait 
might  pass  a3  a companion  picture,  if  divested 
of  the  details  of  modern  costume.  Such  a 
picture  cannot  be  said  to  fulfil  the  objects  of 
portraiture,  for  it  is  expressionless  to  a degree 
which  we  do  not  believe  could  be  with  the 
countenance  of  any  human  being  of  average 
culture  and  social  instincts;  it  is  a beautiful 
mask,  clothed  in  the  costume  of  ordinary  life. 
This  occasional  lapse  into  such  absolute,  though, 
in  a sense,  beautiful,  conventionalism  in  portrait- 
painting, presents  a very  curious  contrast 
with  the  life  and  force  of  some  others  of 
the  portraits.  Among  the  portraits  of  ladies, 
“Lady  Garvagh”  (166)  in  this  respect  is  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  last-named;  but  the 
contrast  is  still  more  Btrikingly  shown  in  such 
portraits  as  those  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  latter  is  the  only  portrait  of 
Mill  which  exists,  but  it  is  verily  a portrait  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; not  only  the 
features  but  the  very  mind  of  that  extraordinary 
character,  in  which  the  most  critical  and  logical 
perception  was  united  with  a burningenthnsiasm, 
seems  portrayed  to  us.  These  two,  and  some 
others  of  the  portraits  of  eminent  men  (that  of 
Mr.  Martineau  especially  may  be  mentioned) 
are  models  of  simple,  unaffected,  and  powerful 
portraiture,  unassisted  by  any  effect  in  the  way 
of  accessories.  One  of  the  piotorial  portraits 
whioh  is  very  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
natural  is  that  of  a lady  playing  the  piano  (68), 
painted  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  belonging 
to  the  artist’s  earlier  style  of  colouring.  The 
portrait  called  “The  Ulster  Coat”  (31),  repre- 
senting a pretty  girl  in  that  dress,  looks  quite 
oddly  realistic  among  the  works  by  which  it  is 
surrounded ; it  is  a portrait  that  in  regard  to 
Btyle  and  feeling  might  have  been  painted  by 
Mr.  Millais,  though  that  artist,  we  may  be  sure, 
would  have  made  much  more  of  the  ulster, 
which  in  this  work  is  very  deficient  in  texture. 
One  of  the  sweetest  bits  of  painting  in  the 
gallery  is  the  head  of  a young  girl,  entitled  here 
“ By  the  Sea  ” (14),  whioh  we  rather  think  is  a 
different  title  from  that  under  which  it  appeared 
in  the  gallery  two  or  three  years  ago.  For 
exquisite  purity  of  expression  this  may  challenge 
comparison  with  Mr.  Millais’s  “Sweetest  Eyes 
were  ever  seen  ” ; the  execution  is  as  different 
as  possible,  of  oourse,  but  the  two  works  suggest 
a kind  of  companionship  as  the  representation, 
by  two  great  painters,  of  girlish  beauty  and 
innocence. 

Interspersed  among  the  ideal  and  allegorical 
subjects  and  the  portraits,  we  come  every  now 
and  then  on  a sweet  and  poetic  little  bit  of  land- 
scape painting,  marked  in  every  case  by  that 
rather  melancholy  tone  and  feeling  whioh  runs 
through  Mr.  Watts’s  art  more  or  less.  The  one 
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called  “ Near  Freshwater  ” (83)  is  certainly  not 
a representation  of  actual  day-light  nature ; 
there  is  a conventional  tone  about  it ; bnt  one 
or  two  of  the  small  evening  scenes  (No.  27,  for 
instance)  are  fall  of  beauty  and  feeling. 

Taken  altogether,  this  exhioition  is  the  record 
of  an  artistic  career  pursued  with  the  highest 
aims,  and  exhibiting  failure  chiefly  where  those 
aims  have  been  too  high  or  too  far  out  of  the 
path  of  the  real  possibilities  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ; or  where,  as  in  some  cases  we  should 
imagine  was  the  fact,  the  painter  was  not 
greatly  interested  in  his  task.  Mr.  Watts  does 
not  seem  to  have  that  kind  of  painter’s  passion 
which  makes  it  a delight  to  paint  any  objeot  for 
the  mere  sake  of  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
representation.  Precision  and  finish  in  prosaic 
details  he  does  not  make  a speoial  object.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  attempted  in  several 
cases  subjects  whioh  are  nearly  out  of  the  reach 
of  painting,  and  in  which  comparative  failure 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided  ; though  even  in  these 
cases  the  failure  is  sometimes  more  interesting 
than  the  successes  of  many  other  artists.  In 
his  portraits  this  evident  strain  after  something 
beyond  mere  realism  has  led  him  at  times  to 
overlook  to  some  extent  the  primary  objeot  of 
portrait-painting,  the  realisation  of  individual 
character  and  personality ; and  thus  the  col- 
lected portraits  present  curious  contrasts,  some 
of  them  looking  as  if  the  real  individuality  of  the 
sitters  had  been  merged  in  the  production  of 
faces  and  figures  in  harmony  with  the  personages 
of  the  painter’s  own  ideal  world.  These  in- 
equalities cannot  but  be  felt;  perhaps  in  one 
sense  they  constitute  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  The  exhibition  is  a fine  summary  of 
the  work  of  an  artist  who  has  aimed  higher  in 
his  art,  perhaps,  than  any  contemporary  English 
painter;  and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  collection,  as  a whole,  betrays  con- 
siderable vacillation  and  uncertainty  of  artistio 
purpose,  it  contains  two  works,  at  least,  “ Love 
and  Death”  and  “ Daphne,”  which  are  likely  to 
hold  their  place  as  long  as  canvas  and  pigments 
can  last. 

A piece  of  sculpture  by  Mr.  Watts,  a bust 
entitled  “ Clytie,”  which  stands  on  the  centre 
table  in  the  West  Gallery,  is  a bold  and  power- 
ful work,  though  a little  strained  in  attitude. 
The  small  rooms  contain  an  interesting  little 
collection  of  water-colours  by  various  artists, 
among  which  is  a beautiful  landscape  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  North,  and  several  good  drawings  by 
amateur  hands. 


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT  BURLINGTON 
HOUSE. 

Our  first  impression  was  that  the  exhibition 
this  year  was  of  rather  inferior  interest ; but, 
though  it  is  not,  of  course,  equal  to  some  of 
those  which  were  got  up  when  the  field  for 
selection  was  new,  it  is  surprising  how  its  in- 
terest grows  as  it  is  studied.  We  may  mention, 
first,  a few  of  the  works  whioh  are  of  special 
interest,  and  then  touch  on  the  portraits; 
leaving  some  notice  of  other  works  to  a succeed- 
ing number. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  interesting  or 
finer  in  its  way  than  Mr.  Graham’s  large  sketch 
(for  it  is  hardly  more  than  a sketch  in  oils)  by 
Wilkie,  called  “Sohool”  f255).  As  far  as  a 
sketch  can  be  so,  this  is  a masterpiece,  and 
shows  the  very  finest  qualities  of  Wilkie’s  genius. 
The  composition  of  the  whole  crowd  of  figures 
is  admirably  managed,  and  every  figure  has  its 
own  phase  of  character  and  expression,  from  the 
master  who  is  looking  sternly  through  his  spec- 
tacles at  some  malefactor  in  a distant  corner,  to 
the  stupid  little  urchin  just  under  him  who  is 
being  deprived  of  his  toy,  and  the  boy  in  the 
background  stretohing  his  mouth  with  his  fingers 
to  make  “a  face”  at  his  companions.  The 
work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  finer  and  richer  in 
colour  than  Wilkie  often  was.  No  work  in  the 
galleries  attracts  more  attention  than  Mr.  John 
Walter’s  extraordinary  Jan  Steen,  “The  Mar- 
riage at  Cana”  (55),  represented  by  a crowd  of 
figures  from  Jan  Steen’s  own  experiences  of 
society,  eating  and  drinking,  and  being  drunken 
at  long  tables  in  front  of  some  architectonic 
scenery.  The  principal  figure  alone  is  singled 
out  from  the  rest  by  a distinction  of  feature  and 
garb  following  more  the  reoeived  painter’s  ideal 
of  Christ,  and  making  the  incongruity  of  the 
others  with  the  supposed  scene  the  more  marked. 
Apart  from  this,  the  picture  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  artist’s  powers,  both  in  the 
spirit  and  life-like  behaviour  of  all  the  figures, 


the  complete  manner  in  which  all  their  gestures 
and  actions  are  related  to  the  whole  action,  and 
the  splendid  painting  of  the  details. 

Rubens’s  “ Young  Lion  ” (77)  rolling  himself 
round  on  the  ground  is  certainly  one  of  the  spe- 
cialities of  the  exhibition,  and  both  in  drawing 
and  texture  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  work  by 
Rubens  we  have  ever  seen.  In  the  same  gallery 
a small  and  very  typical  specimen  of  Rembrandt 
holds  a central  place  in  what  is  always  the 
“Dutch  corner”  in  these  exhibitions;  a work 
called,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a “ Holy  Family”  (101), 
but  ostensibly  an  interior  lighted  only  by  one 
light  concealed  behind  one  of  the  figures, 
throwing  long  shadows  on  the  wall,  and  only 
half  illuminating  the  gloom:  the  effect  is  very 
fine.  Passing  to  Gallery  III.,  we  find  the  place 
of  honour  there  given  to  Reynolds’s  “ Death  of 
Dido”  (131),  flanked  by  his  figures  of  “ Charity” 
and  “Fortitude”  (129,  132).  There  is  con- 
siderable power  in  the  first-named  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  head  of  the  dying  queen,  but  the 
drawing  of  the  torso  is  unsatisfactory  and  rather 
inexplicable.  “Fortitude,”  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
manton,  in  spite  of  a somewhat  affected  posing 
of  the  hands,  is  a fine  and  impressive  work, 
with  a certain  grandeur  about  it.  Not  far 
from  theBe  is  an  indubitable  Leonardo,  lent  by 
Mrs.  Morrison  (139),  a female  figure  shown 
nearly  to  the  waist,  with  warm,  almost  golden 
flesh  tones,  and  the  peculiar  half-cruel  smile 
whioh  we  know  so  well  in  Leonardo’s  female 
faces ; she  is  crowned  with  a wreath  of  flowers 
and  holds  flowers  in  her  hand,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  colour  effeot  of  the  whole. 
The  same  owner  lends  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens extant  of  “ learned  Poussin,”  “ The 
Triumph  of  Pan  ” (141),  an  outdoor  Pagan 
orgy  of  similar  class  to  the  well-known  work  in 
the  National  Gallery,  and  perhaps  in  some 
points  superior  to  that.  The  real  interest  of 
these  unseemly  works  of  Poussin  consists  not 
only  in  the  power  of  drawing  and  the  vigorous 
movement  they  display,  but  also  in  the  very 
intensity  of  their  Paganism.  The  artist  knew 
that  if  suoh  scenes  (for  which,  probably,  by 
some  accidental  turn  of  his  studies  he  had  de- 
veloped a special  capability)  were  to  be  painted 
at  all,  it  was  of  no  use,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  to  do  them  mildly  and  deoorously. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  comparison  with 
Hilton’s  very  tame  group  of  “ Comus  and  his 
Crew  surrounding  the  Lady  ” (250).*  Hilton’s 
Pagans  dance  and  behave  generally  much  more 
decently  than  Poussin’s,  and  for  that  very 
reason  fail  to  produce  any  speoial  impression 
on  us. 

Murillo’s  remarkable  though  repulsive  work, 
an  “ Old  Woman  and  Boy  ” (158),  is  one  of  the 
moat  striking  things  in  the  collection  ; repulsive 
it  is  from  the  hideous  ugliness  and  squalor  of 
the  old  crone,  redeemed  by  figures  of  a boy  and 
a dog  in  the  painter’s  finest  and  most  emphatic 
manner.  It  is  curious  to  compare  Murillo’s 
force  and  power  in  this  kind  of  work,  whioh 
evidently  represents  the  real  bent  of  his  genius, 
with  the  correct  feebleness  of  his  “ Flight  into 
Egypt”  (166).  It  seems  certain  that,  in  paint- 
ing his  religions  pictures,  the  artist  was  com- 
plying with  a demand  for  subjeots  in  a style 
foreign  to  his  own  untrammelled  feelings  and 
sympathies,  and  he  offers  a curious  and  un- 
usual example  of  a painter  being  known  chiefly 
by  a class  of  works  which  was  evidently  not 
what  his  own  genius  would  have  led  him  to 
paint.  We  may  mention  among  the  landscapes 
two  of  special  value, — Constable’s  noble  work, 
“ The  Look”  (181),  as  remai'kable  for  the  power 
of  the  foreground  as  for  the  luminous  aerial  per- 
spective of  the  distance ; and  Riohard  Wilson’s 
“Landscape”  (249),  contributed  by  Mr.  JameB 
Price,  which  is  an  exceptionally  fine  speoimen 
of  Wilson’s  genius,  and  has  much  more  power 
and  breadth  of  effeot  than  his  beautiful  but 
rather  tamely-painted  landscapes  generally 
exhibit. 

If  the  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  portraits 
of  this  year  are  not  as  a whole  equal  in  interest 
to  those  of  some  preceding  years,  there  has,  at 
least,  seldom  been  a finer  specimen  of  Reynolds 
seen  in  the  galleries  than  “ Lady  Smyth  and 
her  Children”  (176),  a picture  in  which  the 
artist  was  evidently  much  interested,  for  he  did 
his  very  best  with  it,  in  composition  and  colour 
alike.  The  three  little  children  are  grouped  to 
the  right  around  the  seated  figure  of  their 


* There  is  an  absurd  mistake  in  the  catalogue,  in  calling 
the  central  figure  “ Una,”  the  editors  of  the  catalogue 
having  apparently  mixed  up"  Comus  ” and  the  “Faerie 
Queene.”  The  lady  in  “Cornua  " is  simply  “ The  Lady  " ; 
she  hts  no  name. 
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mother ; one  coquettish  little  black -haired  girl 
looks  mischievously  in  the  faoe  of  the  spec- 
tator ; a bright-haired  blonde  ohild,  half  turned 
from  the  spectator,  forms  a beautiful  contrast. 
The  contrast  of  tones  in  the  oostumes,  and  the 
rich,  full  painting  of  the  whole,  are  in  Reynolds’s 
finest  manner.  Near  this  are  two  full-lengths 
by  the  same  painter,  “ Lady  Beauchamp  ” (180), 
a gentle  but  digoified  aristocratic  figure,  clothed 
in  a rich  costume, — a white  dress  over  an  ample 
amber  skirt  (called  in  the  Academy  cata- 
logue “yellow”),  and  “Mrs.  Mathew”  (183), 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Mathew,  a 
tall,  fair  young  woman,  in  a very  low- 
cut  dreBS.  The  two  illustrate  very  well 
Reynolds’s  adaptation  of  the  pose  and  costume 
of  his  portraits  to  the  style  of  the  sitters.  In 
seeing  his  portraits  year  after  year,  however, 
one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a certain  degree 
of  likeness  in  many  of  them,  not  merely  in 
attitude  and  accessories,  but  even  in  cast  of 
countenance ; and  this  is  suggested  to  us  again 
in  comparing  these  with  some  of  the  portraits 
by  Hogarth  which  are  in  this  exhibition.  In 
Hogarth’s  “ Earl  of  Macclesfield”  (214)  we  see 
juBt  the  type  of  faoe  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
Hogarth’s  ideal  pictures  (though,  of  course,  not 
depicted  with  the  same  kind  of  satirical  exagge- 
ration), the  Bhort  face  with  wide  mouth  and 
rather  snub  nose ; and  this  type  of  faoe  is  seen 
again  in  Hogarth’s  remarkable  portrait  group  of 
the  children  of  “ The  Graham  Family  ” (275). 
The  contrast  between  the  figures  of  the  society 
of  the  day  as  represented  to  us  by  Reynolds  and 
Hogarth  is  so  marked  as  to  suggest  strongly  the 
idea  that  in  the  mere  matter  of  likeness  the 
portraits  of  that  day  were  not  too  muoh  to  be 
trusted  ; that  each  painter  imparted  some  of  his 
own  idiosyncraoy  to  his  portraits ; that  Rey- 
nolds’s ladies  in  many  cases,  at  least,  must  be 
taken  as  representing  a type,  with  the  omission 
or  softening  down  of  some  individual  peculiari- 
ties ; and  that  Hogarth,  unoonsoiouBly  or  not, 
assimilated  his  portraits  to  the  style  of  face 
whioh  he  was  in  the  habit  of  painting.  This 
same  group  of  “ The  Graham  Family  ” is  a very 
fine  specimen  of  Hogarth,  the  faces  are  full  of 
life  and  character,  especially  that  of  the  boy 
turning  the  handle  of  the  musical  box  and 
looking  up  with  a broad  grin  on  his  countenance ; 
the  cat  on  the  back  of  the  chair  is  as  good  in  its 
way  ; the  whole  of  the  accessories  are  painted 
with  great  care. 

Gainsborough’s  portraits  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  are  interesting,  but  not  quite  in  his 
best  way;  his  “Lady  Mendip”  (19)  is  a very 
characteristic  likeness  of  a thin-lipped  haughty 
old  lady,  who  stands  very  much  on  her  dignity, 
both  in  dress  and  manner.  Gainsborough’s 
“ Mr.  Moysey  ” (173)  is  a fine  specimen  of  his 
manly  unaffected  style  in  male  portraits;  the 
figure  pauses  in  passing  through  the  picture  (it 
is  an  out-door  portrait),  as  if  looking  round  at 
some  one  approaching.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
Gainsborough  portrait  of  this  year  which  repre- 
sents the  painter  at  his  best,  though  it  is  notone 
of  his  very  brilliant  and  striking  works.  Among 
the  Romneys  are  two  fine  ones,  “ The  Duohess 
of  Gordon  and  her  Son  ” (41),  and  “ Mrs.”  (after- 
wards Lady)  “ Morris  and  Child  ” (169) ; the 
latter  is  rather  white  and  dead  in  tone,  but  the 
little  child  is  charming,  and  rivals  many  even  of 
Reynolds’s  children.  There  is  a rather  slightly 
painted  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a rustio 
nymph,  reclining  on  the  ground  with  a shep- 
herdess’s pipe,  also  (of  oourse)  by  Romney,  but 
not  one  of  his  best  presentations  of  the  too- 
celebrated  beauty. 

There  is  a superb  Yandyck,  the  portraits  of 
“ Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  SonB  of 
Esme,  third  Duke  of  Riohmond  and  Lennox” 
(126),  two  youths  attired  in  the  height  of  the 
splendid  costume  of  their  day,  and  looking  the 
part  completely ; two  figures  in  which  all 
the  graoe,  pride,  and  insolent  nonchalance  of 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  period  seem  to  be 
summed  up.  Such  attitudes  and  expressions 
would  seem  absurd  affectation  in  any  modern 
portrait ; in  a Vandyck  pioture  they  are  the  real 
expression  of  what  the  well-born  gentleman  of 
that  time  believed  himself  to  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  generally.  The  cool  colours  of  the 
one  dress  and  the  warm  rich  tones  of  the  other 
increase  the  effect  of  the  group  by  their  con- 
trast. It  is  ourious  to  notioe  how  superior  in 
artistio  effect  and  interest  is  this  portrait  group 
of  two  men,  who  were  very  likely  a couple  of 
young  scapegraces,  to  the  much  more  ambitious 
subject  by  the  same  painter  next  to  it,  “ Time 
clipping  the  Wings  of  Love”  (125) ; the  two 
make  a practical  commentary  on  Sir  F.  Leigh- 


ton’s remarks  about  the  supposed  superiority  of 
paintings  with  a serious  moral  or  meaning  te 
them,  which  we  printed  and  commented  on 
recently. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  i3  that 
of  the  “ Fornarina,”  ascribed  in  the  catalogue  to 
Sebastian  del  Piombo;  a quarter  length  showing 
a very  interesting  though  not  beautiful  face, 
very  finely  finished  and  modelled.  It  is  labelled 
“ Raphael  ” on  the  frame,  a title  probably  merely 
given  to  it  from  the  subject,  and  to  which  it  has 
no  pretence,  any  more  than  has  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  “ Carondelet  and  his  Secretary  ” 
(160),  which  is  entered  as  a Raffaelle.  Mr. 
Bonghton  Knight’s  Giorgione,  “A  Lady  of  the 
Malfieri  Family  and  her  Son”  (151),  is  probably 
genuine,  and  is  certainly  a fine  painting  ; that  it 
is  not  of  the  highest  interest  may  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  principal  Bitter,  one  of  those  large, 
handsome,  but  rather  slow-looking  Venetian 
women  who  in  their  mere  personal  appearance 
look  as  if  they  were  created  for  Titian  and 
Giorgione  to  paint:  the  costume  is  very  fine, 
and  the  whole  effect  exceedingly  rich.  Tinto- 
retto’s “ Portrait  of  a Gentleman”  (140),  lent 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  is  a fine, 
thing.  Among  others  that  may  be  named,  is 
Reynolds’s  “Mrs.  Stanhope”  (15),  remarkable 
for  its  fine  tone  and  the  beautifnl  painting  and 
expression  of  the  eyes;  and  Rembrandt’s  power- 
ful portrait  of  his  daughter  (63),  one  of  Mrs. 
Morrison’s  numerous  and  valuable  contributions. 
Stothard’s  large  group  of  “ Charles  I.  and  his 
Children”  (242)  one  is,  of  course,  drawn  to  look 
at  by  the  name,  but  it  is  one  of  those  works  by 
Stothard  whioh  make  one  wonder  at  his  reputa- 
tion. Other  works  of  interest  we  will  mention 
hereafter. 


EXTENSIVE  NEW  RAILWAY  WORKS  AT 
FLEETWOOD. 

Works  of  a very  extensive  and  costly  character 
are  at  present  in  progress  at  Fleetwood.  They 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  nearly  300,000i. 
The  works,  which  are  being  oarried  out  at  the 
cost  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company,  who  are  the  lessees  of  the  railway 
between  Preston  and  Fleetwood,  and  owners  of 
the  docks  at  the  last-named  port,  include  new 
passenger  and  goods  stations,  a granary  and 
steam  corn- elevator,  and  the  extension  of  the 
pier. 

The  new  paBsenger-station,  670  ft.  in  length, 
will  run  immediately  in  front  of  the  site  from 
which  the  Belfast  steamers  are  despatched. 
The  structure,  which  is  being  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings,  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  C.  Greece,  one  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company’s  engineers.  The 
outer  walls  will  be  surmounted  with  gables, 
having  iron  principals  with  ornate  spandrels. 
There  will  bo  fourteen  gables  along  the  length 
of  the  building,  each  of  which  will  have  an 
ornamental  finial.  The  station  will  be  covered 
in  with  a roof  partly  of  glass  and  partly  slated. 
Large  and  handsome  refreshment-rooms  and  a 
dining-saloon  form  prominent  features  of  the 
station  buildings.  There  will  be  two  spacious 
entrances  to  the  station,  one  leading  by  the 
refreshment-rooms  straight  to  a covered  way  to 
the  steamers,  but  both  go  on  to  the  same  plat- 
form. The  ground-floor  of  the  end  block  will 
contain  two  large  refreshment-rooms,  first  and 
second,  together  with  the  dining-hall.  The  block 
containing  the  different  offices  and  waiting-rooms 
will  run  down  the  centre  of  the  station  proper, 
its  entire  length  being  350  ft.  On  each  Bide  of 
the  block  there  will  be  spacious  platforms,  one 
of  whioh  is  290  ft.  and  the  other  260  ft.  in  length. 
Passengers  proceeding  by  steamer  on  arriving 
by  railway  at  Fleetwood,  will  be  under  cover  all 
the  way  from  the  train  to  the  steamer,  which 
will  be  reached  along  a covered  subway,  500  ft. 
in  length.  A short  distance  from  this  subway 
there  will  be  a large  warehouse,  400  ft.  long  and 
50  ft.  wide,  with  another  subway  underneath, 
for  cattle.  This  is  in  connexion  with  a new 
goods  station,  also  in  course  of  erection.  The 
goods  will  be  moved  to  and  from  the  warehouse 
by  hydraulic  machinery.  The  contract  for  the 
new  stations  and  warehouses  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  E.  Gabbntt,  builder,  of  Liverpool,  the 
amount  of  the  contract  being  120,000£.  Mr.  J. 
Hodgson,  of  Manchester,  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 

The  extension  of  the  pier  is  also  a work  of 
considerable  importance.  The  extension  will 
be  about  130  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft.  in  width. 
This  work  is  also  in  progress,  pile-driving  having 
been  commenced  last  week. 


The  construction  of  the  new  granary  and  corn- 
elevator,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  cargoes  at 
Fleetwood,  is  likewise  ia  progress.  The  designs 
for  this  structure  have  been  prepared  jointly  by 
Mr.  Davies,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
lock,  C.E.,  resident  engineer  at  Fleetwood.  The 
warehouse  will  be  200  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide, 
and  will  be  of  great  height,  with  a tower  carried 
up  to  a height  of  170  ft.,  to  which  altitude  the 
grain  will  be  elevated.  The  design  of  the  build- 
ing is  altogether  of  a novel  character,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned.  The  two  engineers 
specially  visited  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  similar  buildings  there  for  the  ship- 
ment of  grain,  and  the  structure  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Fleetwood  is  the  result  of  their 
visit  to  the  States.  The  elevator  will  be  worked 
by  steam,  the  engines  being  of  250-horse  power, 
whioh,  with  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  is 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hick  & Co.,  of  Bolton. 
Messrs.  Cooper  & Tallis,  of  Preston,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  building,  which  has  already 
been  oarried  to  a height  of  50  ft.  The  cost  of 
this  portion  of  the  works  will  be  about  50,0001. ; 
but  it  is  stated  that  a muoh  larger  expenditure 
will  have  to  be  incurred  in  collateral  works. 


THE  GILBERT  SCOTT  MEMORIAL. 

On  Friday,  the  30th  of  December,  1881,  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Sir  Gilbert 
Soott  Memorial  Fund  was  held  at  9,  Conduit- 
street,  in  the  Institute  Library,  to  make  over  to 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
the  balance  of  the  money  subscribed,  in  obe- 
dience with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  public  meeting  held  in  the  Chapter-house 
of  Westminster  Abbey  on  Saturday,  June  1st, 
1878.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  memorial 
should  take  the  personal  form  of  a sepulchral 
brass  over  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  grave  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  after  that  the  founding  of  an 
art-teachersbip  in  connexion  with  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  of  whioh  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
the  originator. 

The  Right  Hon,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  ex- 
plained to  the  meeting,  that  out  of  the  pro- 
mised subscriptions,  amounting  to  about  9001., 
only  7712-  Is.  lOd.  had  been  paid  to  the  bankers. 
The  Memorial  Brass,  which  had  been  executed 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Edmund 
Street,  R.A.,  had  cost  about  425 1.,  including  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  working  expenses  for 
printing,  postage,  advertising  meetings,  &c., 
amounted  to  57 1.  14s.  4d.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  had  retained  3 1.  7s.  6d. 
to  meet  a few  petty  outstanding  charges, 
and  the  balanoe  which  the  treasurer  had  to 
hand  over  to  the  Council  of  the  Museum  was 
285J.  This  Bum,  owing  partly  to  the  non-pay- 
ment of  many  promised  subscriptions  to  the 
fund,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the 
brass,  was  too  small  to  enable  the  committee  to 
realise  fully  the  original  intention  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  memorial,  which  included  the 
endowment  of  a professorship  or  studentship, 
and  so  it  had  been  resolved  to  pay  to  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum  the  above  sum  as  a grant, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  interest  of  the 
same  at  5 per  cent.,  viz , 141.  5s.,  be  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  income  of  that  institution  to  the  art 
teacher  of  the  museum,  under  the  title  of  the 
“ Sir  Gilbert  Scott  Memorial  Stipend.”  This 
grant  was  accepted  at  a meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  Museum,  held  immediately  at  the  close 
of  the  above  meeting,  its  receipt  being  signed 
by  the  President,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P.,  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  Carew 
Cocks,  and  by  the  secretaries,  Messrs.  John  P. 
Seddon  and  Maurice  B.  Adams. 


Kendal. — Mr.  Eli  Cox,  architect,  Kendal,  has, 
as  we  have  already  announced,  been  awarded 
the  first  premium  in  the  competition  for  the 
new  market  and  other  public  buildings  intended 
to  be  erected  in  Kendal.  The  site  chosen  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  design  shows  two 
rows  of  shops,  with  the  market  between  them. 
The  interior  of  the  market  will  be  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz.,  for  fish,  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  butchers’  stalls.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Renaissance.  There  will  be  a tower 
facing  each  public  street,  in  the  oentre  of  the 
buildings,  surmounted  by  ornamental  cast-iron 
gilded  crestings,  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
borough  introduced  into  the  masonry  below  the 
tower  roofs.  The  architect’s  estimate  for  the 
buildings,  including  site,  is  16,000J. 
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PISTOJA  AND  ITS  MONUMENTS. 

To  gratify  the  interest  exoited  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  Early  Pulpits  in  Pistoja  given  in  our  last 
volume,  p.  730,  we  proceed  to  add  some  parti- 
culars of  that  interesting  town  and  its  monu- 
ments. Whatever  may  be  the  oause,  it  certainly 
happens  that  within  a very  short  distance  of  some 
of  the  most  noted  sites  in  the  world,  places  all  but 
negleoted  are  to  be  found  the  interest  of  which, 
great  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be,  is  lost  in  the 
prestige  attached  to  the  more  widely-known 
centre  near  which  they  may  be  situated.  Pistoja, 
in  close  proximity  to  Florence,  belongs  essen- 
tially to  this  class.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
number  of  travellers  who  now  pour  into  the 
Tuscan  capital,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Pistoja 
is  scarcely  more  visited,  perhaps  even  less,  than 
in  the  old  days  when  on  the  long  “ diligence  ” 
or  vettura  journey  into  Italy  it  formed  one  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  entry  into  Tusoany. 
But  now  that  the  gigantic  engineering  enter- 
prise of  the  railway  whioh  connects  Bologna 
with  Florence  has  been  completed,  and  that  the 
traveller  is  whirled  in  a few  hoars  through 
mountain  gorges  and  over  deep  valleys,  through 
almost  countless  tunnels  down  into  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Arno,  Pistoja  is  but  one  of  the 
stations  on  the  line,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  from  the  average  traveller  that  at  but 
an  hour’s  distance  from  Florence  he  will  pull  up, 
even  when  “ Pistoja  ” is  bawled  into  the  carriage, 
though  out  of  the  window  he  may  see  rising 
temptingly  above  the  old  walls  the  graceful 
arcaded  tower  of  the  old  cathedral.  In  Italy, 
now  that  one  travels  by  railway,  it  requires 
some  amount  either  of  blissful  ignorance,  of 
stoic  indifference,  ora  determined  repression  of 
feelings,  as  historic  names  meet  the  eye  and  ear 
at  the  innumerable  stations  on  any  lioe  one  may 
be  passing  over,  and  so  it  happens  in  the  present 
day  that  many  a delightful  spot,  once  seen  and 
never  forgotten,  in  the  pleasant,  even  if  lengthy, 
oarriage  journey  from  town  to  town,  is  now 
passed  by,  and  visited  only  by  the  earnest 
student  or  the  fortunate  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  true,  perhaps,  many  of  these 
towns  are  interesting  only  to  the  professional 
traveller,  and  as  such  it  is  not  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  left  unaffected  by  the  influence 
which  what  one  may  term  “ the  profane  ruck  ” of 
sight-seers  so  fatally  brings  with  their  presenoe. 

Under  this  head,  Pistoja  may  be  classed. 
Pistoja,  with  its  many  early  Italian  architectural 
features,  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  only  genuinely 
interesting  to  the  artist  and  the  archroDlogist ; 
to  the  mass  it  is  but  one  more  of  the  many  old 
towns  which,  to  the  numbers  who  travel  abroad, 
now  exert  little  attractive  power.  But  to  the 
lover  of  architecture  and  archaeology,  to  the 
student  and  admirer  of  early  Italian  art,  and  for 
him  who  travels  for  true  sentiment,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recommend  a more  delightful  spot 
than  Pistoja. 

An  hour’s  ride  by  rail  separates  Pistoja  from 
Florence,  the  line  passing  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Arno,  with  all  ts  little  villages  and 
romantio  villas,  as  redolent  of  historic  memories 
as  are  of  perfume  the  thick  groves  of  myrtle  and 
orange  from  above  which,  guarded  by  the  tall 
solemn  oyprese,  the  white  walls  peep ; past 
Prato  with  its  traditions,  religious  and  artistic, 
another  of  those  pleasant,  too  little  known  spots, 
— though  now  a steam-tramway  connects  Prato 
with  Florence, — which  modestly  repose  under 
the  walls  of  an  all-absorbing  capital.  At  Pistoja, 
when  once  the  line  of  the  walls  has  been  passed, 
through  the  city  gate,  where  little  remains  of 
antiquity  but  the  vexatory  officer  of  the  dazio  or 
town  dues,  one  enters  a thoroughly  old  Italian 
town,  al  most  unspoiled  by  the  whirl  of  that  modern 
spirit  which  has  swept  over  Italy  from  north  to 
south,  and  left  it  apparently  for  some  time  to 
come  in  a madly  chaotic  state.  Thirty,  even 
twenty,  years  ago,  Italy  was  the  Italy  of  centuries 
gone  by  with  the  few  changes  whioh  the  passage 
from  one  generation  to  another  had  rendered 
obligatory ; it  was  into  this  existence  that  the 
English  contractors,  with  their  railroads,  and 
the  railroads  with  their  inevitable  consequences, 
suddenly  broke.  How  need  we  wonder  that 
Italy  and  the  Italians  seem  different  from  what 
they  used  to  be  to  the  traveller  who  passes  but 
a few  weeks  among  them  ? It  is  a curious  pro- 
blem what  the  result  will  be,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  artists  and  archaeologists,  who  still  cling,  with 
all  our  love  of  modern  improvements,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  past,  hail  with  the  reverence  due 
to  those  we  regard  as  our  teachers  any  still 
untouched  storehouse  of  BUggestive  study. 
Such  a storehouse  Pistoja  may  justly  be  termed, 


with  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  like  its  hallowed 
neighbour,  Pisa,  its  character  is  singularly  homo- 
geneous. The  town  is  stamped  by  the  epoch  to 
which  its  monuments  belong,  an  epoch  of  artistic 
and  historic  interest  to  which  not  long  ago  the 
late  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Academy 
devoted  one  of  his  most  instructive  lectures, 
whioh  has  rendered  this  corner  of  Tusoany  an 
enlarged  Oampo  Santo  to  the  art-lover.  Pisa, 
Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  Prato  encircle  Florence  on 
the  north  like  so  many  gems  surrounding  the 
central  brilliant  in  a rare  jewel. 

Pistoja  is  now  only  a quiet  humdrum  town, 
like  many  others  that  the  traveller  meets  with 
in  Italy, — though  when  we  last  passed  through 
it,  a leading  street  that  had  remained  untouohed 
perhaps  for  oenturies  was  being  re  - paved. 
Time  was,  however,  when  Pistoja  played  an 
active  political  part,  when  the  historic  quarrel 
of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  and  the 
family  feuds  that  sprang  out  of  it,  divided  the 
country  so  cruelly.  Pistoja  in  those  days, — the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century, — was,  as  it  had 
long  been,  a wealthy  centre  of  trade,  with  a 
population  which  loved  and  cultivated  letters 
and  the  arts.  With  the  traces  it  possesses  of  its 
prosperity  in  those  days,  and  of  the  earlier  times 
whioh  preceded  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
remains  of  the  art  which  followed  and  led  up  to 
the  Renaissance,  Pistoja  is  a town  of  more  than 
unusual  interest.  On  its  quaint  piazza  is  a 
characteristic  assemblage  of  buildings ; the 
cathedral  with  its  blaok  and  white  marble 
courses,  the  graceful  bell-tower,  the  elegant 
baptistery,  the  PodestiVs  grim  palace,  and  the 
Gothic  palace  of  the  bishops.  Here,  in  the 
piazza,  centred,  as  was  usual  in  every  Italian 
city,  the  whole  political  life,  and  strikingly  im- 
pressive is  the  appearance  of  the  group.  Taken 
siagly,  the  interest  is  scarcely  less.  The  cathe- 
dral, as  a oathedral,  dates  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, but  its  present  aspect,  the  blaok  and  white 
oourses  of  marble,  the  characteristic  type  with 
whioh  one  so  soon  becomes  familiar  in  Tusoany, 
was  given  it  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  that 
most  industrious  and  greatest  of  the  early 
Italian  architects,  Niccolo  Pisano,  and  many 
are  the  beautiful  details  that  the  student  will 
find  on  the  fa9ade,  on  the  poroh,  and  particu- 
larly the  bell-tower  or  campanile.  We  are  out 
of  ear-shot,  even  if  on  fine  days  we  can  see  in 
the  mist  of  the  valley  Giotto’s  graceful  tower  at 
Florence;  why  should  we  hesitate  to  whisper 
that  perhaps  a greater  degree  of  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  archaic  simplicity,  may  be  found  in 
this  humble  soaroely-known  campanile  of  Pistoja 
than  in  the  world-sung  bell-tower,  to  protect 
which  Charles  V.,  so  tradition  says,  wished  he 
could  make  a case  as  fora  precious  jewel  ? In- 
teriorly the  cathedral  of  Pistoja  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  little  has 
escaped  their  ravages.  Near  the  door,  however, 
half-hidden  in  the  dark,  on  the  wall  is  the  tomb 
of  one  of  Pistoja’s  great  scholars,  one  of  that 
band  of  learned  Italians  who  shed  among  ns 
Northern  barbarians  in  the  dusk  of  the  Middle 
Ages  some  of  that  feeble  glimmer  of  oulture 
whioh  was  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  is  the  tomb  of  Cino  Sinibuldi,  a juris- 
consult, a poet,  and  a friend  of  the  divine 
Dante,  long  a professor  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
But  not  all  legal  are  the  memories  connected 
with  his  name,  Cor  with  it  is  woven  a touching 
love-tale  which  he  sang  in  couplets  not  yet  for- 
gotten. His  beautifnl  Selvaggia  ranks,  indeed, 
with  students  of  Italian  song,  with  Dante’s 
Beatrice,  with  Petrarch’s  Laura,  or  Boccaocio’s 
Fiammetta.  Cino’s  tomb  is  one  of  that  cha- 
racteristic type  of  the  thirteenth  century  of 
whioh  in  England  Aymer  de  Valence’s  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  a much  finer  specimen. 
On  a bas-relief  below  the  canopy  is  represented 
the  master  in  his  chair  leoturing  to  an  audience. 

As  for  the  Baptistery,  it  too  might  vie  favour- 
ably with  its  more  renowned  neighbour  at 
Florence,  but  no  Ghiberti  has  modelled  for  it  its 
gates ; its  simplicity  and  beauty  are  too  modest 
to  satisfy  the  general,  and  the  octagonal  bap- 
tistery of  Pistoja,  with  its  delicate  arohiteotural 
details,  and  its  characteristic  effect  as  a whole, 
will  stand  yet  many  a year  before  the  name  of 
its  cunning  designer,  Andrea  Pisano,  and  its 
builder,  the  Sienese  architect,  Celino  di  Nese, 
are  commonly  known.  Though  of  the  same 
period,  belonging  to  a strangely  different  order 
of  ideas,  the  Gothic  PodestiVs  palace  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  many  features  of 
Pistoja;  its  rugged  exterior  is  like  that  of  most 
of  the  town-halls  of  Tuscany,  and  of  whioh  the 
great  Palazzo  della  Signoria  and  the  Bargello 
at  Florence  form  the  most  familiar  type  ; a few 


scattered  painted  windows  in  the  grim  front  of 
the  building,  a huge  central  gateway  opening 
to  a graceful  court-yard  from  whioh  an  external 
staircase  leads  to  the  upper  stories.  As  at  the 
Bargello  at  Florence,  the  court-yard  of  the  com- 
munal palace  at  Pistoja  is  strikingly  impressive, 
its  walls  are  oovered  thickly  with  paintings 
and  the  emblazoned  arms  of  the  great  rulers, 
the  great  lawyers,  and  the  great  captains  of  the 
town  in  the  stirring  days  of  Pistoja’s  prosperity, 
and  wonderfully  does  the  picturesque  Italian 
heraldry  lend  itself  to  the  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. The  courc-yard  has  been  restored  now 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and,  rare  fact  to  note, 
with  a skill  and  care  that  call  for  our  tardy 
praise.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  an  in- 
scription Btating  the  date  of  the  work  (1814), 
an  inscription  whioh,  for  having  been  noted  down 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  pocket- 
book,  is  none  the  less  BUggestive  of  the  true 
value  of  deoorative  art.  The  municipality 
having  resolved  on  the  restoration  of  the  pioto- 
rial  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  court-yard, 
determined  that  the  heraldic  paintings  should 
be  continued,  “ not  alone  for  the  sake  of  beauty, 
but  that  posterity  shall  here  read  the  story  of 
our  anuals.”  It  would  be  difficult,  we  imagine, 
to  enunciate  in  simpler  words  the  true  principles 
of  decorative  art,  and  strikingly  successful  has 
been  the  result  obtained  by  toe  authorities  of 
Pistoja,  the  sombre  arcades  lighted  up  by  the 
symbolic  colouring  of  the  heialdio  coats  of 
arms.  To  no  man  can  the  arohiteot  justly  give 
greater  affectionate  praise  than  to  the  herald  of 
the  past,  and  even  until  the  present  day  and 
through  all  time,  he  has  preserved  correot  types 
of  his  art  with  more  preoiseness  than  other 
artists,  although  it  is  sad  to  see  so  much  well- 
understood  heraldry  so  ill-surrounded  as  we  often 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  The  heralds  have 
always  been  artists  as  well  as  antiquaries. 

To  the  student  of  the  beautiful  Italian  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century, — of  the  thir- 
teenth-oentury  architecture,  that  is,  whioh,  as 
Mr.  Street  had  but  only  lately  explained,  is  dae 
more  to  local  influences  or  inspiration,  Oriental 
rather  than  Northern, — Pistoja  offers  in  several 
of  its  churches  a number  of  brilliant  and  rare 
features,  often  untouohed  examples.  To  the 
oathedral  we  have  already  made  reference.  In 
the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Fuorcivitas  we  have 
another  perfect  example  of  this  delicate  Btyle, 
its  front  closely  barred  with  the  familiar  black 
and  white  courses  whioh  give  so  maiked  a cha- 
racter to  the  semi-Oriental  edifices  of  this  inte- 
resting period,  and  which  so  clearly  shows  the 
work  of  the  artist  who  built  up  Pisa.  Here,  as 
there,  just  as  the  late  Professor  had  recently  said 
of  the  Pisan  cathedral,  the  “ walls  are  all  arcaded 
externally,  the  arches  in  the  true  Byzantine  style 
very  thin  and  flat,  and  for  ornament  only.  Under 
every  aroh  there  is  a lozenge-shaped  panel  of 
ooloured  stone  or  marble.  The  spandrels  over 
the  arches  are  all  inlaid  with  patterns  of  ex- 
tremely elaborate  character,  and  the  sculpture 
of  the  foliage  has  everywhere  the  excellence  of 
execution,  the  conventional  symbols,  and  the 
variety  of  design  so  invariably  seen  in  Byzantine 
work.”*  It  is  in  this  little  churoh,  with  its 
shrine. like  exterior,  that  reposes  one  of  the 
several  pulpits, — the  very  word  is  Italian,  pul - 
pito, — whioh  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  interesting  relics  left  to  us  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  in  whioh  Pistoja  is  so  rioh, 
sharing  a privilege  with  Pisa,  with  Arezzo,  with 
Lucoa,  Prato,  and  Siena.  As  to  the  artist  of 
this  pulpit,  at  such  a distance  of  time  doubts 
might  indeed  be  permitted  when  no  inscription 
or  data  exists.  It  is  alone,  iu  faot,  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  sculpture  that  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  its  origin.  It  is 
square,  and  supported  against  the  wall  by  two 
brackets,  on  the  outside  by  two  columns  resting 
on  the  backs  of  two  symbolic  lions,  such  as  are 
so  constantly  to  be  met  with  in  Medieval  Italian 
architecture.!  As  for  the  bas-reliefs,  their 
merit,  in  spite  of  the  view  taken  of  their 
German  origin,  justified  by  their  undoubted 
quaintness,  possesses  so  Btrongly  a Classic 
character  that  one  may  with  safety  support  the 
more  reoent  theory  of  their  being  the  work,  if 
not  of  Nioold  Pisano  himself,  at  least  of  one  of 
his  best  pupils.J  Almost  contemporary  with 


* 8ee  Builder,  vol.  si.,  p.  296. 

t The  lion  is  the  emblem  of  the  Resurrection,  and  as 
such  is  the  symbol  of  St.  Mark,  the  historian  of  tho 
Resurrection. 

% Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Henri  Belle,  the 
French  Consul  at  Florence,  who  may  be  said  to  know 
Tusoany  better  than  any  other  foreigner  now  resident  in 
Italy,  and  of  whose  studies  wo  largely  availed  ourselves  ou 
our  visit  to  Pistoja, 
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the  pulpit  in  the  antique  church  of  San  Bar- 
t Borneo, — and  to  whioh  we  lately  called  atten- 
tion,— which  shows  on  the  part  of  its  sculptor 
(who  has  signed  his  work  with  the  date  1250)  a 
broad  acquaintance  with  the  art  displayed  on 
the  sarcophagi  of  antiquity,  the  bas-reliefs  in 
the  pulpits  of  San  Giovanni  show  distinctly  the 
marked  change  that  art, — the  art  of  the  BCulptor, 
at  least,  — underwent  in  this  extraordinary 
thirteenth  century.  In  the  sculpture,  as  dis- 
played in  these  Tuscan  pulpits,  we  can  trace 
easily  this  development ; those  who  know  Tus- 
cany are  familiar  with  the  pulpit  at  the  little 
town  of  Groppoli,  not  far  from  Pistoja,  a quaint, 
almost  rude,  production  (of  which  we  gave  a view 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  730),  but  which  unquestion- 
ably inspired  the  later  works  of  the  Pisani,  the 
work  of  one  of  those  many  German  or  Lombard 
artists  who  worked  in  the  twelfth  century  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  In  the  pulpit  of  San  Giovanni 
we  have  reached  the  century  of  Nicol6  Pisano 
and  his  school,  which  was  to  influence  so  largely 
the  peninsula.  Prom  every  quarter  Nicold’s 
advice  is  requested,  and  his  designs  and  works 
wo  find  soattered  over  Italy  in  many  a church 
and  steeple.  Here,  at  Pistoja,  it  was  he  who 
designed  the  cathedral,  to  be  carried  out  by  his 
scarcely  less  talented  son  Giovanni. 

In  another  of  the  quaint  churches  of  the  busy 
thirteenth  century,  Sant’ Andrea,  will  be  found 
another  pulpit.  In  this  case  no  doubt  exists  re- 
garding its  author : he  has  proudly  written  in 
characteristic  Gothic  letters  his  name  and  birth- 
place,  “ Giovanni,  son  of  Niccold,  born  at  Pisa.” 
This  pulpit  is,  in  faot,  the  work  of  the  delicate 
artist  who  designed  the  chapel  of  the  Spina, 
so  painfully  and  so  unsatisfactorily  restored, — 
and  that  “noble  museum”  of  the  Campo  Santo. 
To  those  familiar  with  Nioool5  Pisano’s  pulpit 
in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  either  by  the  superb 
cast  made  of  it  some  years  since,  and  now  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  or  by  the  scarcely 
satisfactory  photographs,  the  pulpit  of  Sant’ 
Andrea  (already  illustrated  in  our  pages) 
would  appear  an  old  friend ; for,  like  the 
pulpit  at  Pisa,  it  is  hexagonal,  and  supported 
by  seven  columns,  one  being  central.  The 
bas-reliefs  resemble  also  those  by  Giovanni  s 
father  at  Pisa,  but  already  in  the  few  years 
that  separate  the  two  we  see  the  move  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  which  has  now  been  bo 
well  explained  and  described  by  modern  anti- 
queries.  Pistoja  is  fortunate  in  the  possession 
of  four  such  rare  relics  as  the  four  pulpits  of 
its  churches,  in  the  sculptural  decoration  of 
which  can  be  traced  distinctly  the  development 
of  Early  Italian  sculpture  from  the  feeble  efforts, 
— even  if  so  full  of  character, — of  an  art  whose 
sole  life  was  dependent  on  the  force  of  tradition, 
to  the  work  of  the  founder  of  the  school  whioh 
was  to  render  bo  glorious  in  the  history  of  art 
the  Plorenoo  of  the  Renaissance. 

In  this  movement,  in  which  were  so  intimately 
bound  up  the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  Pistoja  takes,  it  will  be  seen,  an  im- 
portant  place.  If  to  the  sculptor  its  churohes 
offer  a field  for  suggestive  study,  to  the  archi- 
tect there  is  scarcely  less  subject  for  profitable 
inquiry  at  a moment  when  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  a growing  taste  for  what  has  long  been 
understood  as  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  a 
period  whioh,  the  more  we  study,  the  more  we 
shall  find  how  easily  the  lovely  work  of  the 
Gothic  thirteenth  century  may  be  made  in  per- 
feet  harmony  with  the  best  Renaissance.  The 
position  of  Pistoja,  placed  at  the  entrance  from 
Lombardy  into  the  Tuscan  valley  by  one  of 
the  important  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  early 
led  the  Lombards  to  leave  their  mark  on  the 
old  town;  and  to  the  building  activity  of  those 
Bemi-barbarians,  Pistoja,  in  company  with  so 
many  other  Italian  towns,  owes  the  erection  of 
many  of  its  religious  edifices,  in  the  busy  eighth 
century  of  good  King  Luitprand,  whose  pious  zeal 
in  erecting  basilicas  and  cloisters  throughout 
his  dominions  even  the  industrious  builders  the 
magistri  Comacini  could  scarcely  satisfy.  These 
churches  in  Pistoja  may  be  classed,  therefore, 
among  the  oldest  in  Italy,  but  of  their  original 
construction  little  remains;  a scarcely  less 
marked  period  was  to  stamp  them  with  its 
character,  which  for  seven  centuries  they  have 
been  fortunately  allowed  for  our  delight  and 
instruction  to  preserve.  As  for  the  Lombard 
foundations,  their  interest  is  perhaps  purely 
historical.  The  Lombards  possessed  no  archi- 
tecture of  their  own;  their  architects  were 
Italians,  students,— debased  students,  though 
their  work  was  full  of  character,— of  the  Roman 
ruins  among  which  they  lived.  Here,  in  Pis- 
toja, the  inspiration  of  the  architects  has  been 


clearly  Eastern,  and  the  delicate  polychromatic 
deooration,  the  lozenges  of  marble  mosaic,  speak 
openly  of  Byzantium,  of  that  second  period  of 
Oriental  influence  (the  first  had  been  at  Ravenna) 
which,  when  with  the  revival  of  existence,  for 
such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  eleventh  century  to 
which  the  Royal  Academy  lecturer  referred  not 
long  since,  Italy  awoke  to  freedom  and  pro- 
sperity, its  relations  with  the  East  opened  again 
freely  the  road  to  the  artists  of  Byzantium.  To 
them  it  was  that  the  Tuscan  towns  in  their  pro- 
sperity appealed  to  erect  for  them  the  churches 
in  whioh  they  were  desirous  to  show  their 
splendour. 

St.  Paul’s  is  another  of  the  several  interesting 
ohurches  in  Pistoja  belonging  to  that  marked 
Italian  Grasco-Gothic  style  so  peculiar  to  this 
portion  of  Tuscany.  Of  the  original  eighth  cen- 
tury Lombard  foundations  little  remains.  It 
is  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that 
the  church  in  reality  belongs,  the  faijade 
of  white  marble  with  bands  of  black,  in 
this  case  far  apart,  the  arcaded  open  gallery, 
the  delicate  pointed  portal,  whose  elegant 
effect  and  charming  details  would  justify 
the  tradition  of  its  design  by  the  author  of  the 
Spina  Chapel  at  Pisa.  On  each  side  of  the  door 
two  pointed  niohes,  once  the  tombs  of  great 
Pistojan  families,  whose  arms  are  still  emblazoned 
on  sculptured  shields  beneath  the  recess,  are 
effective ; the  whole  lower  wall  of  the  church 
on  the  front  and  side  is  thus  ornamented,  afford- 
ing one  more  feature  of  that  suggestive  deco- 
ration which  is  so  marked  a characteristic  of  the 
period.  Pistoja  in  suoh  features  is  rioh,  as  it  is 
in  specimens  of  several  of  the  phases  through 
which  architecture  in  Italy  passed  between  the 
sombre  tenth  century  and  the  Renaissance. 

Of  the  Renaissance,  Pistoja  bears  deeply  the 
trace.  Not  Florence  itself  can  Bhow  a building  of 
greater  interest  than  the  hospital  of  the  Ceppo, 
whose  beautiful  polychromatic  frieze,  the  work 
of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  is  justly  ranked  high 
among  the  artistic  curiosities  of  Italy.  Pistoja 
possesses  a number  of  hospitals,  relics  of  the 
pious  zeal  of  the  plague-stricken  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  to  commemorate  an  act  of  charity  on  the 
part  of  one  of  their  bishops  that  the  inhabitants 
resolved,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  erect 
the  frieze,  the  execution  of  which  was  confided 
to  the  family  of  Della  Robbia.  It  is  not  ia  the 
spaoe  of  a few  lines  that  the  interest  connected 
with  Luca  della  Robbia  can  be  done  justice  to. 
Familiar  as  is  their  work  to  the  cultivated  few, 
full  appreciation  has  not  yet  been  bestovved 
on  the  creations  of  the  Della  Robbia  family. 
Leo  Batista  Alberti,  the  great  and  cultivated 
architect  of  the  Renaissance,  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  understand  the  peculiar  merit  of  Luca 
della  Robbia,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
as  an  idealist  by  the  side  of  such  artists  as 
Brunelleschi  and  Masaccio,  and  between  Ghiberti 
and  Michelangelo.  Of  Luca’s  work,  his  charming 
so-called  “invention”  of  terra-cotta  invetriata, 
or  glazed,  the  vogue  it  enjoyed,  and  its  architec- 
tural value  for  decorative  purposes,  we  need 
scarcely  speak. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — he  died, 
modelling-tool  in  hand,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three, — Luca  had  been  assisted  by  his  nephew, 
Andrea,  an  artist  whose  creations  are  scarcely 
less  impressed  with  ideal  grace  and  beauty 
than  those  of  his  uncle.  Andrea  was,  indeed, 
one  of  that  earnest  band  of  artists  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
fervent  teachings  of  the  unfortunate  Savonarola, 
but  he  continued  with  his  three  sons  the  field 
of  artistic  industry  which  had  been  opened  by 
his  uncle.  At  Pistoja,  where  he  has  left  among 
other  works  his  ideally  natural  “Visitation”  at 
San  Giovanni,  Andrea  commenced  the  great 
frieze  of  the  hospital,  interrupted  by  his  death 
in  1528,  at  the  good  age  of  eighty-four.  The 
frieze  his  sons  continued,  as  they  did  the  secrets 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  father,  but  with 
the  death  of  the  last  Della  Robbia  in  France, 
about  1553,  the  great  art  of  Luca  may  be  said 
to  have  perished.  His  processes  were  imitated, 
and  to  this  day  much  of  the  so-called  Luca 
della  Robbia  ware  shown  the  stranger  in  Italy 
is  but  the  production  of  these  clumsy  copyists. 

The  frieze  of  the  hospital, — of  which  the 
Crystal  Palace  has  possessed  an  excellent  cast 
ever  since  the  opening,  now  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  of  Wyatt  and  Wariog’s  beautiful  Renais- 
sance Court,* — has  been  attributed  to  Luca,  but 
though  he  may  possibly  have  given  the  design, 
artistically  there  is  every  evidence  of  its  beiDg 
rather  the  work  of  his  nephew  Andrea,  com- 

* More  recently  the  Paris  fjcole  des  Beaux  Arts  has 

erected  a coloured  oast  of  this  friez9. 


menced  by  him  and  completed  by  his  eldest  son 
Giovanni,  and  his  younger  brothers.  Into  further 
discussion  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  work 
we  imagine  it  is  needless  toenter.  The  long  poly- 
chromatic enamelled  frieze,  which  runs  above 
the  round-arched  arcades  of  the  hospital  front, 
consists  of  seven  compartments,  each  represent- 
ing one  of  the  works  of  charity  : clothing  the 
naked,  feeding  the  starving,  relieving  the  thirsty, 
receiving  the  pilgrims,  visiting  the  prisons, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  burying  the  dead.  The 
figures  whioh  compose  the  various  groups  are 
admirable  in  their  observation  of  nature  and 
artistio  composition,  while  the  elegant  ideal 
female  figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues  which 
separate  the  compartments  possess  a grace  of 
the  most  fascinating  nature.  In  these  days  of 
the  photograph,  it  is  needless  to  describe 
minutely  any  works  to  which  has  been  done 
suoh  ample  justice  by  the  lens  as  has  the  frieze 
of  the  Pistoja  hospital : the  photograph  has 
admirably  rendered  the  beauty  of  this  creation 
of  the  Della  Robbias,  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  many  works  with  whioh  one  meets 
in  Italy,  in  which,  in  ideal  union,  the  architect, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  painter  have  successfully 
and  lovingly  worked  together ; as  a pieoe  of 
suggestive  decoration,  it  would  be  difficult,  we 
imagine,  to  point  to  a more  satisfactory  produc- 
tion of  the  three  sister  arts.  Those  who  visit 
Pistoja  now  will  be  grieved  to  find  the  old  hos- 
pital stoutly  shored  up;  time  has  worked  its 
effect  on  the  masonry,  and  since  the  Government 
has  wisely  deolared  the  building  a national 
monument,  it  has  been  determined  to  protect 
the  work  as  far  as  possible  until  funds,  so  we 
were  told,  are  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  work.  Fortunately  the  frieze 
and  the  large  medallions  remain  unharmed,  and 
will  long  exist  to  surprise  by  their  freshness  and 
brilliant  beauty  visitors  to  the  little  Tuscan 
town  which  contains  so  many  features  of  the 
rarest  artistio  interest. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  AND  THE 
HABITABILITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  relation  that  exists  between  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the 
growth  and  good  order  of  the  metropolis  is  so 
close  as  to  make  it  matter  of  extreme  interest 
to  all  those  who  are  connected  either  with  archi- 
tecture or  with  the  building  trade,  to  regard 
the  annual  estimates  of  that  Board  with  more 
than  a passing  glance.  Very  often,  as  especially 
with  regard  to  the  notable  project  for  the 
double  water  supply  of  London,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  read  between  the  lines  of  documents 
that  are  invested  with  much  official  regularity 
of  form.  The  Bteady  rise  demanded  in  the 
rates,  not  only  in  the  amount  which  is  naturally 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  but  in 
more  than  triple  that  ratio,  is  a faot  not  to  be 
overlooked.  The  rateable  value  of  the  property 
of  the  metropolis  is  now  27,887,000Z.  This  is 
more  than  double  the  corresponding  value  when 
the  Board  commenced  its  rule,  but  the  payment 
was  then  at  the  rate  of  2d.  in  the  pound.  In 
1867,  it  had  grown  to  7d.,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  year  the  estimate  for  1882  is  the 
highest  yet  demanded,  being  621d.,  or  almost 
exactly  6£d.  in  the  pound. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Consolidated  Rate  in  1882  is  715,822 £.,  which 
other  items  of  revenue  make  up  to  the  large 
total  of  1,311,6041.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  41  per  cent,  of  the  rate,  or  2.jd.  in 
the  pound,  is  raised  for  the  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing debt,  a portion  in  1929,  and  a portion 
in  1941.  This  is,  we  will  not  say  a robbing  of 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  a financial  operation  some 
what  of  that  nature.  Our  own  opinion  rather 
inclines  to  the  propriety  of  including  a sinking 
fund  in  the  arrangement  of  every  loan  ; but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  doctrine  of  sink- 
ing funds  is  one  that  has  been  fiercely  attacked, 
and  that  the  question  is  one  that  has  two  sides. 
All,  then,  on  which  we  insist  as  to  this  is,  that  the 
rate-payers  Bhould  be  made  clearly  to  understand 
this  item  of  enlargement  of  the  rate. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Board’s  liability  is 
thus  decreased  by  something  under  300.000L 
per  annum,  it  is,  however,  being  increased  at  the 
rate  of  2,000,0001.  per  annum.  And  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  any  provision  whioh  increases 
the  facility  with  whioh  a public  body  can  get 
into  debt  has  a direct  tendency  to  inorease  the 
readiness  with  which  they  incur,  vicariously, 
heavier  burdens.  The  Metropolitan  Board  are 
already  responsible  for  loans  to  the  amount  of 
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20,850,0001.  ; and  the  Bet-off  which  is  placed 
against  this  in  the  shape  of  the  estimated  value 
of  surplus  lands,  that  is  to  say,  vacant  sites,  has, 
as  we  have  before  now  pointed  out,  a somewhat 
problematical  value.  The  sum  of  2,760,0001.  is 
given  as  that  of  the  value  of  the  surplus  lands, 
and  out  of  these  21  millions  of  borrowed  money 
the  Board  have  lent  3,630, 000Z.  The  deficiencies 
under  the  heads  of  the  Dwelling-house  Improve- 
ment Fund,  and  on  the  expenditure  in  virtue  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot,  as  well  as  for  other 
local  improvements,  are  of  a serious  amount; 
and  altogether  the  question  of  how  far  the 
aotion  of  the  Board  tends  to  interfere  with 
private  industry  is  one  whioh  is  by  no  means 
clearly  made  out.  The  figure  of  92,0001.  for 
“ Bridge  Expenses  ” is  also  one  that  demands 
attention. 

When  we  compare  the  areas  awaiting  the 
builder  in  London  with  the  sums  at  which  they 
are  valued,  the  result  is  hardly  reassuring.  The 
unoccupied  land  in  Queen  Victoria-Btreet  is 
valued  at  907,0001.  ; that  close  by  Cbaring- 
cross  at  648,0001. ; that  on  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment at  125,0001. ; at  Theobald’s-road  at 
200.000Z. ; at  Great  Eistern-street,  at  152,0001. ; 
in  Tooley-street,  at  100,0001.  These  are  large 
sums,  and  the  Blowness  with  which  they  are  re- 
duced is  enough  to  raise  various  doubts.  The 
mode  of  letting  by  tender  adopted  by  the  Board 
has  never  commended  itself  to  us.  In  the  case 
of  Northumberland  Avenue,  we  can  say  of  our 
own  knowledge  that  it  operated  injuriously. 

The  covert  part  of  the  case  which  regards 
the  expenditure  of  money  by  a Board  of  any 
kind  is  that  the  interest  of  the  expending  party 
is  generally  so  much  more  warmly  supported 
than  that  of  the  party  who  pays.  It  has  been 
so  with  our  railways, — it  is  so  with  our  sanitary 
authorities, — it  is  so  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Who  represents  the  ratepayer  P It  is 
replied,  the  directors,  or  the  Board,  are  the 
trustees  of  the  shareholders,  or  of  the  rate- 
payers. But  there  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly 
in  the  positions  of  these  bodies.  Trustees  are 
usually  appointed  with  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  lavish  outlay  of  money.  Now 
it  would  be  easy  to  point  to  instances,  not  100 
miles  from  London,  in  which  money  has  been 
laid  out  with  a lavish  hand  which  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  that  of  a cautious  and  conscientious 
trustee.  A good  speculation,  indeed,  such  out- 
lay may  prove.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
not.  Now  when  any  question  of  outlay  comes 
before  a Board,  the  professional  advisers  will 
almost  invariably  b9  on  the  side  of  increase. 
It  may  be,  and  we  hope,  generally  is,  the  oase 
that  Buch  officers  are  disinterested  in  their  re- 
commendations. They  may  simply,  see  the 
desirability  of  doing  work  thoroughly,  of  doing 
it  all  at  once,  and  of  doing  it  in  a creditable 
manner.  At  times,  of  course,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  suspicion  of  job  will  arise. 
But  apart  from  any  bad  reasons,  there  are 
always  good  reasons  why  the  advisers  of  a Board 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  advocates  of  more,  rather 
than  of  less,  expenditure.  The  mere  position 
of  director  or  member  of  a Board  may  seem  to 
inspire  a sort  of  lordly  despisal  of  the  petty 
and  the  cheeseparing.  Who,  then,  defends  the 
ratepayer  P 

Under  our  old  local  arrangements  the  vestries 
settled  their  own  rates.  That  this  Bhould  be  so 
far  overruled  as  to  give  positive  validity  to  the 
debts  legally  contracted  by  public  bodies  is,  of 
course,  indispensable.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  entrust  to  a Board,  however  respeotable, 
the  sole  power  of  the  imposition  of  rates  for 
future  works.  The  question  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  one.  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  told  by  the 
sanitary  reformers  that  the  local  authorities 
perversely  refuse  to  take  the  proper  measures 
for  the  public  protection,  because,  as  the  mem- 
bers  are  themselves  the  largest  ratepayers,  they 
stick  to  the  policy  of  not  spending  a penny  that 
they  can  help.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tho 
enormous  and  ever-swelling  srowball  of  expendi- 
ture by  local  authorities.  In  1870-71  this 
expenditure  was  30,000,0001.  In  1877-78  it 
had  risen  to  49,300,0001.,  rising  at  the  rate  of 
not  far  from  3,000,0001.  sterling  a year.  Of  this 
large  sum  33,000,0001.  are  said  to  be  expended 
for  *'  remunerative  purposes,”  a division  purely 
arbitrary  and  misleading.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  payment  of  the  Englishman  under  the 
name  of  rates  bids  fair  to  catoh  his  payment  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  the  proportion  already  being 
about  five  to  eight.  Who  could  have  imagined, 
fifty  years  ago,  that  our  old  impatienoe  of  taxa- 
tion, on  whioh  impatienoe  was  based  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  have  so  far 


disappeared  as  to  allow  of  so  large  a proportion 
of  the  public  burden  being  imposed  with  so  very 
little  in  the  way  of  direct  authorisation,  either 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  ratepayers  ? 


SOME  NORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  ASPECTS 
OF  SKILLED  LABOUR. 

The  characteristics  of  life  and  labour  of  the 
workmen  of  several  of  the  skilled  trades  at  the 
present  hour  is  of  a most  varied  kind,  and 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  system  that 
obtained  even  as  late  as  half  a century  ago. 
This  change  is  more  observable  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns,  and  particularly  in  London, 
than  in  other  places.  We  have,  so  to  Bpeak, 
now  in  our  midst,  both  a normal  and  informal 
system  of  artisan  and  manufacturing  labour, 
with  strongly- marked  and  strongly-defined  cha- 
racteristics, whioh  are  widening  every  year,  and 
it  is  apparently,  if  not  obviously,  the  outcome 
of  the  keen  struggle  for  life  consequent  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  population  in  our  large  cities, 
and  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  workmen,  as  a 
whole,  no  matter  what  their  talents  may  be,  of 
obtaining  constant  employment  through  the  old 
channels  of  labour.  Now,  if  we  take  the  build- 
ing and  furniture-making  trades  as  examples, 
and  as  most  cognate  to  the  field  of  our  ad- 
vooacy,  we  shall  find  in  close  examination  that 
these  trades  are  in  sundry  ways  practised  by 
olasses  of  workmen  belonging  to  them.  The 
regular  workmen,  as  of  old,  are  the  workshop 
hands,  working  in  numbers  for  the  building  em- 
ployers and  farniture-making  firms,  but  the  ir- 
regular or  informal  class  of  workmen  comprise 
a miscellaneous  group  of  hands,  part  employers 
and  part  operatives,  jobbing  workmen,  small 
manufacturers  preparing  work  on  speculation, 
or  for  sale,  in  their  own  small  workshops  ; or, 
again,  they  are  of  a class  of  artisans  who  are 
operative  And  itinerant,  or,  in  a word,  workmen 
and  hawkers. 

In  former  years  the  skilled  artisan  who, 
through  old  age  or  accident,  or  other  causes, 
was  unable  to  hold  his  place  with  his  fellow- 
workmen,  or  draw  the  same  wages,  fell  back 
from  the  ranks  and  took  to  some  light  form  of 
jobbing  on  his  own  account,  or  commenced  to 
manufacture  a number  of  household  articles  in 
common  use,  which  he  sold  at  low  prices.  The 
indifferent  workman,  also,  often  retired  from  the 
regular  ranks  of  workshop  labour,  and  did  the 
same  kind  of  trade  as  the  former.  All  over 
London  now,  and  in  other  cities,  though  to  a 
far  less  extent,  artisans  of  a compound  class 
will  be  found  in  the  character  of  working  masters 
and  working  men,  some  labouring  singly  or  with 
the  help  of  members  of  their  family,  or  other- 
wise  with  an  odd  hand  or  two ; but  never 
attempting  anything  large,  or  involving  an 
outlay  for  new  plant  or  appliances,  or  forcing 
them  to  move  out  of  their  peculiar  groove. 
Almost  every  trade  is  now  represented  by  what 
may  be  called  jobbing-hands,  part  employers 
and  part  workmen.  Of  course,  still,  aB  of  old, 
sundry  building,  furniture,  and  other  firms 
undertake  jobbing  work  ; but  a great  inroad  has 
been  of  late  years  made  in  this  field  of  labour 
by  the  informal  and  composite  class  of  jobbing 
small  masters  and  workmen  we  have  indicated. 
In  the  suburban  districts  of  London  the  jobbing 
class  of  workmen  are  now  almost  legion,  and  in 
many  instances  they  are  patronised  by  the 
middle  classes  and  small  shopkeepers.  In  the 
jobbing  building  and  repairing  lines,  within 
certain  limits,  they  are  ready  to  attempt  every 
class  of  work,  whether  they  are  capable  or  not. 

The  proverbial  “ three-branch  hands  ” are  com- 
pletely put  in  the  shade  by  the  operations  of 
these  jobbing  “ jacks-of-all-trades,”  who  find  a 
certain  sphere  for  their  action,  and  as  cheapness 
is  a consideration  with  those  who  employ  them, 
the  character  of  the  work  they  perform  is  not 
closely  scrutinised.  As  two-thirds  of  our  latter- 
day  suburban  houses  are  neither  architects’  nor 
responsible  builders’  houses,  it  perhaps  matter 
but  little  that  the  character  of  their  repairs  is 
in  keeping  with  that  which  signalised  their 
erection.  Substantial  repairs  to  many  of  such 
houses  would,  in  the  hands  of  a respectable 
employer  of  labour,  mean  rebuilding,  and  we 
know  it  is  often  a life  struggle  with  the  owners 
or  occupants  of  the  houses  we  speak  of  to  keep 
them  in  anything  approaching  a healthy  or 
habitable  condition.  Apart  from  the  many-sided 
jobbing  building  or  repairing  hands,  there  is 
another  class  of  artisans  who  oonfine  their 
practice  to  a spscieB  of  light  joinery,  and  some- 
times combine  with  it  a little  white  cabinet  or 


furniture  work.  These  working  masters  may 
often  be  found  in  our  bye  City  streets,  but  more 
generally  dispersed  in  the  suburban  quarters. 
Ordinary  street  shops  constitute  their  work  and 
show-shops.  They  manufacture  in  a small  way, 
and  among  their  stock  may  be  found  Btep- 
ladders,  window-blind  and  rubber  rollers,  racks, 
olotbes-horses,  kitchen  drawers,  tables,  dressers, 
brackets,  boxes,  oases,  drawing-boaids,  ironing, 
kneading,  and  other  boards,  together  with  a 
great  variety  of  nick-nacks  and  articles  con- 
stantly required  in  households.  This  class  of 
artisans,  if  called  upon,  are  always  ready  to  do  a 
little  job  of  joinery  work  by  way  of  repair  in 
gentlemen’s  or  tradesmen’s  houses,  confining 
their  labour  to  woodwork  alone,  and  a little 
plain  painting  of  the  work  that  passes  through 
their  hands.  A more  humble  olass  of  wood- 
workers still  are  those  whose  circumstances 
oblige  them  to  hawk  about  for  sale  a certain 
olass  of  goods  they  make  for  domestio  use. 

In  oertain  branches  of  the  furniture-making 
trade  in  London,  the  East  End  particularly,  for 
some  years  past  a system  of  hawking  about 
work  has  been  cropping  up,  and  the  causes  that 
have  given  rise  to  it,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  it, 
are  rather  disagreeable  and  disquieting  features 
in  our  social  system.  Outside  the  cabinet  and 
chair  and  sofa  making  journeymen,  who  work 
either  by  daywork  or  by  piecework  (the  latter 
is  now  general),  in  regular  furniture-making 
firms,  there  is  a very  large  and  widely  different 
class  or  classes  of  fnrniture-making  workmen. 
These  constitute  the  small  chamber  masters 
and  workmen,  or  both  combined.  The  condition 
of  the  workmen  of  this  class  at  the  present  time 
is  in  many  instances  deplorable.  Large  numbers 
of  these  small  chamber  masters  and  workmen 
are  continually  engaged  in  not  working  to  order, 
but  on  “ spec,”  and  their  work,  when  finished, 
— sideboards,  tableB,  chests  of  drawers,  or  chairs 
and  sofa  suites,  as  the  case  may  be, — are  carted 
forthwith  to  the  well-known  furniture  markets, 
the  streets  of  furniture  warehouses,  where 
buyers  are  sought,  and  often  without  success. 
Purchasers,  indeed,  among  the  warehousemen  of 
some  of  these  furniture  centres  may  be  always 
had,  and  for  nearly  every  olass  of  cabinet  work, 
but  not  at  prices  that  would  enable  the  small 
ohamber  manufacturers  or  workmen  to  live.  A 
picture  may  be  seen  in  any  week  in  the  year  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  City  which  exhibits 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a slave  market, 
and  very  unpleasant  aspeots  it  presents  of  the 
present  condition  and  sooial  belongings  of  the 
cabinet  trade.  The  workmen,  or  that  section 
we  speak  of,  are,  indeed,  martyrs  to  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  certainly  not  their  will,  but 
their  necessities,  which  consent  to  their  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  hawkers  as  well  as  skilled  and 
hard-working  handicraftsmen.  Cabinet-makersof 
former  years  were  workmen,  and  workmen  only, 
employed  in  executing  work  by  the  day  or  piece 
for  distinct  masters  as  employers,  but  a great 
change  has  come  over  this  once  fine  and 
prosperous  trade,  as  well  as  some  others  in  our 
midst.  These  changes,  unfortunately,  have 
seldom  been  an  nnmixed  benefit  to  the  public, 
or  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  skilled  labour. 

While  commendable  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  improve  British  workmanship  by  tech- 
nically, or,  rather,  practically,  educating  the 
young  artisan,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  other  questions  to  be  solved  which  call 
at  the  present  moment  for  serious  conBidera. 
tion.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  this  country 
is  dropping  to  pieoes,  and  one  skilled  trade 
after  another  is  being  minutely  split  up  or 
divided  into  seotions.  In  the  place  of  the  old 
general  skilled  artisan  of  our  regular  workshops 
and  large  firms  we  have  the  part-workman,  and 
in  several  instances  trades  are  presenting  tha 
proverbial  ten-men  picture  of  the  pin-making 
trade.  Indeed,  trades  the  practice  of  whioh 
was  confined  to  the  making  of  one  or  two 
articles, — for  instance,  boot  and  shoe  making, — 
are  now  divided  into  upwards  of  a dozen, 
machinery  at  the  same  time  being  pressed  into 
service.  In  joinery  and  other  building  labour, 
the  splitting-up  process  is  proceeding,  and  in  our 
large  firms  the  general  skilled  workman  of  the 
old  school  is  becoming  a rara  avis.  The  difficulty 
with  the  technical  educationists  will  behowbest 
to  apply  scientific  instruction  for  the  benefit  of 
individual  workmen,  under  present  conditions, 
with  apprenticeship  falling  into  disuse  and 
skilled  trades  minutely  divided  into  parts.  It  is 
plain  that  while  the  general  workman  would  be 
immensely  benefited  by  technical  knowledge  or 
soieatifio  principles  applied  to  his  art,  the  part  or 
fractional  workman  will  reap  but  little  advantage, 
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and,  if  he  does,  the  peculiarities  of  his  position  will 
allow  him  no  scope  for  the  application  of  his  bit  of 
knowledge  to  his  bit  of  trade.  Despite,  however, 
of  some  not  very  pleasant  aspeots  of  our  Bkilled 
trades,  no  hesitation  should  be  manifested  in 
affording  every  facility  to  the  young  workmen 
of  the  British  Islands  in  acquiring  scientific 
knowledge  and  applying  it.  The  normal  labour 
of  our  present  highly-organised  workshops  and 
sub-divided  system  will  be  reacted  upon  to  a 
certain  extent  by  outside  and  informal  skilled 
labour,  and  the  friotion  will  have  its  good  effects. 
General  workmen,  in  the  character  of  working 
masters  and  men,  will  exist  outside  our  large 
firms  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  servioe  of 
men  who  are  skilled  in  every  part  of  their  trade 
instead  of  one  part  thereof  will  be  sure  to  find 
a field  for  their  labour,  and  a class  of  persons 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  their  abilities. 
Between  many-Bided  skilled  hands  and  what  are 
known  as  “ handy  men,”  of  course,  we  draw  no 
comparison,  for  the  latter  class  may  not  be 
artisans  at  all,  though  ready  to  job  at  anything 
and  generally  botch  everything. 

To  Bum  up  for  the  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  whole  skilled  trades  of  these  islands  are  in 
a rapid  state  of  transition,  and  little  more  than 
mere  commercial  principles  for  long  years  have 
been  receiving  attention.  Production  haB  been 
increased  and  cheapened,  but  fierce  competition 
at  home  and  abroad  has  tempted  not  a few,  we 
fear,  to  manufacture  inferior  articles.  A number 
of  capitalists  may  have  enriohed  themselves,  but 
their  successors  are  injured,  and  a worse  result 
ha9  been  the  demoralisation  of  the  workmen. 
Work  remains  to  be  undone  as  well  as  done,  both 
by  employers  and  workmen,  before  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  oountry  in  their  oonduot 
and  management  present  a healthy  state.  Com- 
mercial morality,  or,  in  other  words,  honest  work 
and  honest  materials,  must  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  or  scientific  knowledge  applied  to  our  skilled 
trades  and  industries  will  be  labour  and  educa- 
tion in  vain. 


ANTIQUE  ART  AND  OUR  ART. 

It  has  been  said  at  times  that  as  a nation  we 
are  somewhat  insensible  to  art  and  to  art 
influences  ; but  those  who  so  say,  or  think,  can 
hardly  have  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  fact  of 
the  number  and  influence  of  those  societies 
which  take  cognizance,  in  so  many  and  different 
ways,  of  art,  and  of  the  things  pertaining  to  it. 
Indeed,  so  many  and  so  energetic  are  they,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  art-subjeot,  how- 
ever small  or  great,  which  is  not  in  some  way 
or  other  fostered  and  brought  to  the  world’s 
notioe  by  some  one  or  more  of  them.  That  this 
may  be  affirmed  of  the  art  of  architecture  is 
most  certainly  true.  Some  of  these  societies 
are  ark-producing  in  no  small  degree;  others 
put  before  the  public,  in  some  way  peculiar  to 
each  one  of  them,  the  works  of  the  artist ; while 
all,  to  a great  extent,  do  not  a little  in  helping 
the  public  to  judge,  more  or  lesB  accurately  and 
justly,  of  the  character  and  merits  of  the  works 
produced  and  exhibited.  We  need  but  hint  at 
the  vast  sums  annually  expended  on  art,  taken 
generally,  and  how,  in  not  a few  cases,  no  sum, 
however  large,  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  what  has  thus,  by  skill  and  genius,  been 
produced  and  placed  before  the  wondering  eyes 
of  the  eager  purchasers  and  lovers  of  art.  Of 
the  Bams  spent  in  house-decoration  and  archi- 
tecture, nought  need  here  be  said.  All  goes  to 
prove  the  power  and  inherent  strength  of  that 
art-faculty  which  all,  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned, more  or  less  possess  and  seek  to 
gratify. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  on  art-production 
and  the  action  of  art  societies  from  consideration 
of  the  modes  in  which  “art”  is  nowadays  added 
to  year  by  year  and  hour  by  hour,  so  different 
from  the  ways  of  it  in  antique  and  Gothic  days. 
In  those  so  distant  and  “ unenlightened”  times, 
no  architect  certainly  thought  for  a single 
moment  of  precedent,  or  would  for  a moment 
have  thought  of  looking  at  it,  either  to  copy  it  or 
otherwise  utilise  it;  and  right  fortunate  is  it 
nowadays  that  they  of  the  past  did  not  do  this. 
So  different,  indeed,  was  the  past  plan  and 
modus  of  art-production  to  that  of  our  modern 
and  of  to-day  mode  of  work,  that  it  would  seem 
strange  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given 
to  it,  and  further  searoh  made  by  those  who 
have  every  year,  through  travel  and  vaoation 
leisure,  the  means  of  doing  this.  Nowadays  all 
know  how  a new  church  or  a new  cathedral,  or 
even  a new  town,  is  brought  into  existence,  and 
whence  the  “details”  of  them,  and  of  each  one 


of  them,  come,  and  how  all  this  is  worked  out 
and  made  to  do  such  new  and  modern  duty.  In 
the  antique  days  there  could  have  been  none  of 
this. 

To  this  we  would  ask  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  made  architecture  their  vooation, 
from  the  fact  that  every  now  and  then  we  hear 
accounts  of  newly-discovered  ruins  of  buildings, 
and  even  of  whole  oities,  but  of  which  the 
very  Btyle  of  art,  or  even  a hint  of  it,  oannot, 
from  the  but  too-meagre  descriptions,  be  in  any 
way  come  at.  If  the  geologist,  travelling  in 
far-off  and  utterly  unknown  regions,  sometimes 
lights  on  objects  whioh  help  to  link  together 
things  which  would  appear  to  be  almost  hope- 
lessly apart,  so  does  the  discovery  at  times  of 
a lost  fragment  of  art  or  architectural  detail 
serve  to  make  complete  and  intelligible  what 
would  otherwise  be  unintelligible  and  frag- 
mentary. No  one  oan  go  into  any  art  or  archi- 
tectural collection,  even  of  details  and  frag- 
ments, and  study  them  with  any  due  attention, 
without  in  a very  short  time  peroeiving  this, 
and  without,  indeed,  wondering  how  much  is  to 
be  learnt,  and  made  clear,  and  even  mentally 
completed,  through  the  looking  at,  and  the 
careful  study  of,  what  would  seem  to  not  a few 
to  be  all  but  worthless  and  void  of  interest. 

We  venture  to  think,  therefore,  that  no  more 
effectual  way  of  furthering  the  true  understand- 
ing, if  that  bo  the  word,  of  art  could  well  be 
indicated  than  that  of  the  making  note  of  any 
remains  of  it  now  to  be  met  with  in  situ,  and 
whore  it  may  be  seen  in  a primitive  state,  uu- 
borrowed  and  indigenous,  and  whore  expreseive, 
as  in  such  state  it  must  needs  bo,  of  the  minds  and 
character  of  those  who  produced  it,  and  where, 
too,  perohance,  evidence  may  be  found  of  a 
natural  progress  inherent  in  it  while  it  pre- 
vailed. There  is  nothing  in  art-history  more 
curious  than  the  entire  isolation  of  the  several 
art-centres,  e.g.,  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the 
Gothic,  of  whatever  date,  wherever  they  may 
have  prevailed,  or  however  long  they  or  any  one 
of  them  may  have  lasted.  No  one  of  them  would 
seem  to  have  borrowed  anything,  and  our  mu- 
seums, however  imperfect  they  may  be,  and  feebly 
illustrative  of  the  several  isolated  styles  of  art 
and  architecture,  do  but  show  this  in  th9  most 
striking  way,  if  examined  with  sufficient  atten- 
tion, and  for  a time  long  enough  to  enable  the 
art-student  to  get  at  the  idea  of  any  certain 
style,  and  thus  to  perceive  how  isolated  it  is, 
and  how  like  a primitive  and  national  language, 
originating  and  growing  up  and  maturing  itself, 
as  does  a language  in  so  mysterious  a way,— a 
ourions  art  and  architectural  problem  hardly  as 
yet  touched  on. 

To  make  our  meaning  the  clearer  to  those 
new  to  this  view  of  art-progress,  we  may  cite 
the  well-known  history,  or  changes,  of 
Gothic  art  as  here  seen,  on  purely  English 
ground.  English  Gothic  art  and  architecture 
had  their  birth  in  the  so-named  “ Romanesque,” 
and  by  insensible  though  sure  degrees,  and  Btep 
by  step,  passed  into  the  “ Decorated,”  touBe  the 
so  well-known  :though  awkward  term,  and 
thence  into  the  “ Perpendicular,”  or  “ Third 
Pointed,”  and  then  in  reality  died  out,  and 
became,  until  its  “ revival  ” in  our  own  day, 
utterly  extinct.  It  may  be  said  roughly  to  have 
taken  something  more  than  three  centuries  to 
do  this,  and  to  work  out  this  isolated  architec- 
tural history.  It  is  said  in  the  text-books  that 
the  Renaissance  and  the  coming-in  of  it,  just  at 
the  right  time,  did  all  this,  and  killed  the 
Gothic;  but  a very  Blight  examination  and 
analysis  of  that  idea  and  of  the  problem  will 
show  that  the  Gothic,  after  birth  and  growth, 
and  full  maturity  and  age,  died  out  of  itself, 
leaving  the  ground  bare  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Italian,  as  it  came  to  us  from  Italy,  where 
it,  as  a new  Btyle,  grew  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman.  Here,  again,  it  will  be  seen  that 
“ precedent,”  as  now  understood,  did  not  help 
in  the  work,  and  that  all  the  changes  in  general 
forms  and  in  details  followed  each  other.  Forms 
were  added  as  words  to  a language  are  added 
to  it,  and  the  forms  changed  as  words  are  found 
to  change ; and  thus  in  time  a new  style,  or  a new 
phase  of  the  older  and  preceding  one,  takes  the 
place  of  it,  and  that  in  a way  altogether  out  of 
present  experience. 

We  would,  then,  urge  upon  those  who  have 
fortunately  lighted  on  some  lost  link  of  art  or 
architecture  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
making  careful  note  of  it,  however  insignificant 
it  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be,  for  the  whole 
course  of  any  certain  style  of  art  in  the  past  of 
things,  and  according  to  the  old  ways  of  work 
and  art-action,  was  that  of  a growth,  however 


slow  and  gradual,  even  to  decay  and  final  extinc- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  Gothic,  as  above  cited. 
That  this  was  the  old-world  idea  of  art  and 
architecture,  and  the  method  of  those  who 
worked  them  out  and  utilised  them,  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  may  clearly  be  Been  by  all  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  see  for  themselves.  That 
our  present  and  day-by-day  art-action  is  thus 
new  and  special  to  the  time  and  age  in  which  we 
now  live  is  certain.  We  are  here  indicating 
faofcs,  and  calling  attention  to  a problem  in  art 
and  fine-art  action  which  has  hardly  been 
touched  on,  but  one  which,  if  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  analysed,  might  lead  to  much  that 
must  be  novel  and  full  of  curious  detail.  None 
can,  we  take  it,  suppose  for  a moment  that  the 
outer  world,  or  ourselves,  are  at  the  end  of  the 
art-produoing  faculty  inherent  in  human  nature, 
or  have  exhausted  the  forms  and  combinations 
of  forms, — of  beauty  and  grandeur, — of  whioh 
nature  gives  all  about  us  the  hint  and  the  key- 
note. And  in  addition  to  this,  we  would  urge 
the  importance  of  completing,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  illustrations,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
any  typical  building  of  which  wc  are,  as  it  w, 
fortunately  possessed,  — as  at  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  Parthenon.  We.  have,  sadly 
perhaps,  as  it  is,  spoiled  that  world-famous  and 
unique  Btruoture.  We  have  got  all  the  life  out 
of  it,  that  is  certain,  and  a part  at  least  of  its 
supporting  architectural  framework.  These 
have  been  got  by  chance  as  much  as  by  aught 
else,  and  certainly  not  with  any  idea, — such  as 
that  we  are  now  urging, — of  making  complete 
illustration  of  so  notablo  a building,  either 
as  to  its  architecture  or  its  sculpture.  We 
have  before  this  urged  the  acquisition  of  a com- 
plete section  of  tho  entablature  of  this  unique 
building,  enough  of  it,  say,  to  take  in  a metope, 
thus  to  afford  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
admirable  and  perfect  way  in  which  the  sculp- 
ture was  made  to  fit  into  and  to  harmonise  with 
the  architecture, — always,  be  it  ever  borne  in 
mind,  not  the  result  of  the  sculptor’s  more 
handicraft  working  out  the  design  of  another 
through  the  medium  of  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions and  directions,  but  out  of  himself  as 
artist  and  stone-carver.  It  would  be  hard,  in- 
deed, to  find,  as  we  think,  a more  instructive 
and  art-inspiring  addition  to  the  “ architectural 
section  ” of  the  British  Museum,  now  that 
preparations  are  being  made  to  add  to  it,  than 
this  addition  to  its  architectural  teaohing. 


THE  PARTHENON. 

A paper  was  recently  read  by  Herr  W.  Dorp- 
feld  before  the  Architectural  Society  of  Berlin 
on  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  general  result  which  the  lecturer  arrived  at 
was  that  the  views  of  Herr  Karl  Botticher  which 
have  for  a long  time  been  accepted  in  Germany 
on  this  subject  are  erroneous,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions, advocated  by  an  English  observer  (Mr. 
Penrose)  at  an  earlier  date,  correspond  very 
closely  with  the  reality.  Herr  Dorpfeld  was 
enabled  to  settle  this  question,  because  he  had 
been  for  several  years  in  Greece,  acting  as  head 
of  the  German  excavations  at  Olympia,  a posi- 
tion in  whioh  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of 
learning  much  that  had  hitherto  remained 
obscure  about  the  interior  construction  of  Greek 
temples.  The  ancient  method  of  building  with 
stone  differed  from  the  modern  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  former  the  blocks  or  cubes  go  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  laid  dose 
together  without  mortar ; while  in  the  modern 
praotioe  the  blocks  of  stone  are  rather  only  a 
sort  of  facing,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
mortar.  Amongst  the  anoient  Greeks,  the 
technical  execution  of  the  work  was  performed 
with  inoredible  oare  and  exactitude.  This  is 
proved  by  a very  interesting  inscription  found 
in  Bceotia.  It  consisted  of  8,000  words.  They 
were  inscribed  upon  a block  of  marble,  and 
represented  the  original  contract  between  the 
authorities  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Livadia  and 
a master-mason  respecting  the  replacement  or 
change  of  thirteen  flags  on  the  floor.  The  con- 
tract prescribes  how  the  alterations  are  to  be 
made  in  the  minutest  detail,  describing  the 
materials  to  be  employed,  how  the  work  is  to  be 
executed  and  the  tools  to  be  used,  the  contractor 
being  threatened,  in  case  of  non-observance  of 
these  terms,  with  the  severest  penalties. 

In  order  to  protect  the  blocks  of  stone  from 
injury  they  had  to  be  delivered  with  what  was 
oalled  the  “working  edge”  (or  inch).  The 
oubeB  were  often  lifted  and  moved  about  by  help 
of  hooks  or  holders,  whioh  were  inserted  in  holes 
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that  were  made  on  the  surface,  or  on  two  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  stones.  A seoond  method  was 
to  lift  them  by  ropes  put  throngh  a hole  that 
passed  right  through  the  stones.  Another  expe- 
dient was  to  out  two  horse-shoe-shaped  channels 
on  .opposite  sides  of  the  stone,  in  which  the 
ropes  could  be  fixed  ; or  on  one  side  a hole  was 
made  that  grew  larger  towards  the  bottom,  and 
in  which  a “wolf”  could  be  fixed;  or,  finally, 
two  bosses  or  projections  were  left  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stone,  so  that  the  hooks  or  ropes 
could  be  easily  attaohed.  These  various  expe- 
dients to  assist  in  moving  the  cubes  of  stone  do 
not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  different  periods 
of  history,  but  to  have  been  employed  simul- 
taneously, the  choice  of  the  particular  method 
being  determined  by  the  material  used,  the  size 
of  the  stones,  and  other  accidents  of  the  moment. 
The  cubes  were  laid  one  upon  another,  some- 
times with  their  entire  surfaces  touching.  At 
other  times  only  their  outermost  borders,  whioh 
had  been  specially  cut  for  the  purpose,  were  in 
oontact,  while  within  there  was  a hollow  where 
the  stones  did  not  touch.  The  method  of  getting 
the  blooks  into  their  intended  places  in  the  wall 
was  as  follows.  They  were  moved  along  the 
underneath  layer  by  help  of  orowbars,  which 
found  the  necessary  hold  in  a number  of  holes 
made  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  stones. 
There  was  often  no  fastening  between  adjacent 
Btones  in  a horizontal  direction,  but  more  fre- 
quently they  were  joined  by  means  of  clamps  of 
bronze,  iron,  stone,  or  wood,  of  various  shapes, 
I,  2,  doable  dovetail,  or  the  more  simple  form 
still  in  use.  The  blocks  in  structures  of  marble 
wore  connected  vertically  by  small  bolts,  while 
in  case  of  other  building  materials  there  was  no 
vertical  connexion,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  edifices 
found  in  Olympia  and  Sicily  are  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  columns,  the  separate  drums  were 
similarly  laid  one  upon  another,  either  with  their 
entire  upper  and  lower  surfaces  touohing,  or  with 
only  a specially  cut  outer  border  in  contact.  The 
latter  was  in  some  oases  reduced  to  a minimum, 
forming  a mere  edge.  The  vertical  fastening  in 
the  stones  of  a oolumn  was  often  effected  by 
means  of  simple  bolts,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  invariably  employed.  The  axis  of  the 
oolumn  frequently  corresponded  with  a joint  in 
the  stylobate,  whereby  the  stability  of  the  latter 
was  considerably  increased.  Sometimes  the 
lowest  drum  of  a oolumn  was  placed  upon  the 
middle  of  a block  in  the  stylobate  ; in  this  case 
the  blocks  lying  between  eaohtwo  columns  were 
free  from  any  burden  or  pressure,  and  were 
consequently  liable  to  displacement. 

When  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  is  carefally 
examined  by  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  it  is  found  that  the  description  of  the 
missing  parts  of  that  edifice,  as  presented  by 
Herr  Carl  Bfittioher,  contains  material  errors  in 
four  cardinal  points. 

1.  According  to  Botticher,  in  the  walls  sepa- 
rating the  cella  properly  so  called,  and  the  space 
or  room  called  by  him  the  Opisthodomos,  there 
were  on  both  Bides  doors  which  were,  of  course, 
indispensable  on  the  assumption  that  both  rooms 
were  for  the  Bame  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
doors  are  found  there,  but  they  do  not  date 
earlier  than  Byzantine  times.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  holes  for  the  taps  had 
been  driven  into  the  marble  blocks,  a thing 
which  is  never  found  during  the  Classical  period. 
On  the  oontrary,  in  such  caseB,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  marble,  bronze  applianoes  had  been  in- 
variably employed.  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked 
that  the  separate  stones  of  the  sill  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross-wall  are  joined  horizontally  together 
by  I clamps,  which  would  have  been  visible  if 
doors  had  been  there.  The  argument  of  Bot- 
ticber  against  this,  that  a Bpeoial  stone  was  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  opening,  is  quite  beside  the 
mark,  for  it  is  very  improbable  that  two  rooms 
on  the  same  level  would  be  separated  by  a high 
sill ; and,  moreover,  the  clamp  required  to  con- 
nect suoh  a stone  with  the  wall  Is  not  found,  any 
more  than  the  holes  wanted  to  move  it  into  its 
place.  It  must,  therefore,  Herr  Dorpfeld  thinks, 
be  taken  as  proved  that  in  the  original  temple 
there  were  no  doors  in  these  parts. 

2.  The  back  room  of  the  cella  is  represented 
by  Botticher  to  have  been  a niche  in  which  the 
well-known  colossal  statue  of  Athene  must, 
according  to  him,  have  stood,  the  side  walls  of 
the  niohe  lying  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
columns  run.  This  hypothesis  is  quite  arbitrary, 
for  at  the  places  where  Botticher  assumes  the 
walls  to  have  been,  not  only  are  all  clamps  and 
bolts  wanting,  which  are  otherwise  fonnd  in  all 
the  sills  of  the  Parthenon  walls,  but  the  holes 
neoessary  for  fixing  the  blocks  are  likewise 1 


absent,  while  in  every  other  anoient  Greek  wall 
built  of  such  cubes  they  are  invariably  present. 
We  must,  on  the  contrary,  assume,  as  was  done 
by  Penrose  long  ago,  that  the  two  side  colonnades 
of  the  cella  were  connected  by  a transverse 
stoa.  Botticher  argued  against  this  that  it 
would  then  have  been  narrower  than  the  naos. 
and  that  the  axial  distances  of  the  columns  must 
then  have  been  different.  These  arguments 
were  shown  by  the  speaker  to  be  inacourate, 
being  based  on  false  measurements  and  other 
erroneous  assumptions.  The  existence  of  a 
stoa  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  close  to  the 
corner  supports,  which  may  have  been  either 
columns  or  pillars,  there  were  a number  of 
smaller-sized  blooks  in  the  stylobate,  whioh  were 
inserted  in  order  to  make  the  axes  of  the  succeed- 
ing columns,  in  both  directions,  coinoide  with  the 
joints  of  the  remaining  blocks  of  the  Btylobate. 

3.  The  statue  of  Athene,  according  to  Botticher, 
stood  on  the  niche  by  the  separating  wall 
between  the  two  chief  apartments.  In  the 
Temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia,  which  in  every 
essential  particular  of  the  hypsethral  cella  is 
analogous  to  the  Parthenon,  the  great  statue  of 
Zeus  stood  further  forward  in  the  cella.  This 
mast  also  have  been  the  case  in  the  Parthenon, 
as  is  shown  by  the  traces  found  in  an  analogous 
position  of  a rectangle  corresponding  to  the 
substructure  beneath  the  statue.  Moreover,  it 
is  more  probable  to  assume  that,  as  the  same 
sculptor  supplied  the  statues  both  to  the  Temple 
of  Zeus,  in  Olympia,  and  to  the  Parthenon,  and 
as  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  cella  in  both 
buildings  was  almost  entirely  similar,  so  the 
statue  would  occupy  a similar  position  in  both 
instances. 

4.  Finally,  some  remarks  are  due  to  the  names 
applied  by  Botticher  and  Bokh  to  the  different 
portions  of  the  edifice.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  Pronaos  or  the  Hekatompedos  (the 
“hundred-foot”  cella).  But  the  question  is, 
what  was  meant  by  the  Parthenon  ? Botticher 
applies  the  name  to  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
cella  where  the  image  of  the  goddesB  was 
placed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a very 
careful  inventory  was  kept  of  the  treasures 
preserved  in  the  Parthenon,  and  that  the  register 
was  revised  every  year  on  the  entrance  of  new 
officials  upon  their  duties.  Now  these  inven- 
tories constantly  olassify  the  treasures  according 
to  the  three  apartments  in  whioh  they  were 
kept, — namely,  the  Pronaos,  the  Hekatompedos, 
and  the  Parthenon.  In  the  first  we  are  told  there 
were  kept  the  precious  oups,  dishes,  bowls  for 
consecrated  water,  and  so  on.  In  the  second 
were  the  wreaths,  votive  offerings,  statues,  and 
so  on ; while  in  the  Parthenon  were  placed  the 
vessels  used  in  the  Panathenaio  festivals,  the 
trophies,  the  damaged  votive  offerings,  and 
other  articles.  It  appears  from  this  statement 
that  the  Hekatompedos  must  have  contained 
the  treasures  accessible  to  the  public,  while  in 
the  Parthenon  were  those  from  whioh  the  publio 
was  excluded.  In  the  Hekatompedos  inventories, 
too,  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athene  is 
enumerated,  while  among  the  objects  preserved 
in  the  Parthenon  somo  leaves,  probably  broken 
off  the  wreath  of  the  Nike  belonging  to  the 
Btatue  of  Athene,  are  expressly  mentioned.  It 
is  proved  by  this  that  the  portion  of  the  cella 
in  which  the  statue  of  Athene  Btood  was  not  the 
Parthenon,  but  the  Hekatompedos.  Moreover, 
the  other  seotions  of  the  cella  oan  be  shown  not 
to  have  been  the  Parthenon.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  large  apartment  oalled  by 
Botticher  the  Opisthodomos  should  really  be 
styled  the  Parthenon.  The  well-authenticated 
fact  that  the  moneys  of  Athene  and  other 
deities  were  kept  in  the  Opisthodomos  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  Botticher’s  hypothesis ; for 
by  that  term  is  meant  the  back  entrance-hall, 
which,  according  to  Botticher  himself,  was 
provided  with  chests  between  the  columns,  and 
was  quite  large  enough  for  the  purpose  referred 
to.  Finally,  as  a matter  of  fact,  only  four  apart- 
ments (and  not  five,  as  in  Botticher)  are  ever 
spoken  of  in  anoient  documents  in  connexion 
with  the  temple,  and  these  are,  as  given  by  Pen- 
rose, the  Pronaos,  the  Naos  Hekatompedos, 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  Opisthodomos.  For 
Botticher’s  fifth  apartment,  the  Postioum,  there 
is  no  foundation. 


The  Bijou  Theatre  of  the  Bishop’s  Down 
Grove  Spa,  Tnnbridge  Wells,  was  opened  on  the 
21st  ult.  The  institution,  which  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  B.  Tabberer, 
architect,  was  recently  described  in  some  detai1 
by  us.  The  new  theatre  adjoins  and  is  entered 
from  the  commodious  drawing-room  of  the  Spa. 


THE  IRON  AND  COAL  TRADES  IN  1881. 

In  the  year  1881  the  position  of  the  iron  and 
ooal  trades  has  very  materially  diverged  from 
that  they  oocupied  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
year.  That  year  found  the  rate  of  production 
very  low,  and  it  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitoh 
known  in  the  history  of  the  trades, — so  high, 
indeed,  that  in  the  case  of  iron  it  far  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  stooks  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers,  aud  in  the  warrant  stores. 
And  during  the  early  months  of  188L,  the  same 
“over-production”  was  witnessed;  bub  in  the 
later  months  there  has  been  an  entire  change, 
and  a reduction  in  the  production,  and  an  in. 
orease  in  the  demand,  has  brought  down  the 
stocks  in  the  largest  of  the  producing  districts. 
Concurrently,  there  has  been  a development  of 
the  demand  for  manufactured  iron,  and  the  year 
ends  with  both  the  rate  of  production  and  the 
prices  in  a more  healthy  state  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  the  ooal  trade  there  has  been 
throughout  the  year  increased  and  continuous 
activity.  The  output  of  ooal  has  been,  it  is 
almost  certain,  very  greatly  increased  in  1881, 
even  over  that  of  its  predecessor,  which  was  that 
of  the  maximum  production.  In  part,  this  was 
due  to  the  enlarged  exports  of  ooal  and  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  coke  for  blast-furnaoe 
uses,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  (if  the  ex- 
perience of  the  metropolis  is  a test)  the  general 
home  consumption  has  been  very  materially  in- 
creased  in  the  year.  The  tendency,  however, 
has  been,  in  the  coal  trade,  towards  higher 
prices,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  iron  trade,  except  in  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year.  Naturally,  for  ooal,  the 
variation  in  the  prices  has  been  much  greater  in 
some  districts  than  in  others,  but  where  there 
has  been  a production  devoted  in  equal  propor- 
tions to  many  purposes,  the  trade  has  been 
much  the  steadiest,  whilst  in  districts  devoted  to 
one  branch  the  fluctuations  have  been  the  most 
marked. 

In  the  iron  trade  it  may  now  be  said  that, 
though  there  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a 
very  marked  and  heavy  declension  in  the  quantity 
of  iron  and  steel  of  all  classes  shipped  to  one 
or  two  large  customers,  yet,  for  the  year,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  total  volume  of  the 
exports  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  iron  exported  has  been  con- 
siderably more  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  its  predecessor,  and  henoe  it  is  that 
the  deolenaionof  over  300,000  tons  in  the  volume 
of  the  exports  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  now 
practically  counterbalanced.  There  was  a cause 
for  this  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  prolonged  winter  was  against  the 
export  trade,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  weather  has  allowed 
exports  to  be  made  after  the  time  the  trade  to 
certain  districts  was  stopped  in  the  year  1880. 
But  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  whilst 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  there  were 
many  oircumstances  which  told  against  the 
trade,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  has 
been  a marked  revival  of  confidence  in  the 
future,  and  this  and  the  effect  of  the  restriction 
of  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Scottish  districts  gave  a stimulus  to  the 
trade  as  a whole.  Henoe  it  is  that  there  is  now 
so  general  a belief  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
have  entered  on  a period  of  improved  and 
improving  trade,  and  that  the  year  1882  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  higher  prices  and  of 
full  demand  and  higher  wages.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  expected  that  not  only  has 
the  era  of  depression  in  the  iron  and  Bteel 
trades  passed  away,  but  that  there  has 
also  been  an  entrance  into  a period  when 
the  demand  for  Bteel  for  railway  uses,  and  for 
manufactured  iron  for  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries, mustbe  reflected  inageueral  improvement 
in  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and 
one  that  must  markedly  affect  also  the  ooal 
trade.  Though  it  oannot  be  said  that  the  iron 
trade  is  yet  free  from  dangers,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  ground  for  the  belief 
that  for  these  sanguine  anticipations  there  has 
been  a preparation  that  will  largely  conduce  to 
bring  them  about.  Large  orders  are  known  to 
have  been  placed  for  Bteel  in  various  forms, — 
for  steel  ingots  and  rails  for  the  United  States 
and  for  other  countries ; whilst  Canada  and 
other  of  our  colonies  seem  to  be  again  entering 
r.he  field  as  large  buyers  of  onr  metallurgical 
iroduotions,  thongh  not  to  the  extent  th«t  the 
ed  States  has  been  of  late.  Hence  there  is 
a consumption  of  pig-iron  for  the  purpose 
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of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  in  several 
districts  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  trade.  Although,  against  this,  there  is  the 
set-off  of  the  declension  that  has  been  increas- 
ingly marked  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  iron- 
rail  trade,  yet  there  is,  even  for  the  manufac- 
tured iron  trade,  the  activity  in  the  demand  for 
shipbuilding  iron  to  keep  it  at  a high  production, 
and  to  make  it  also  a large  consumer  of  crude 
iron.  We  have,  therefore,  to  notice  an  activity 
in  the  iron  trade  as  a whole,  and  though  in  the 
two  districts  that  have  been  noticed  there  is 
now  a restricted  production,  the  returns  that 
have  been  recently  issued  show  that  the  con- 
sumption is,  in  the  great  Cleveland  district, 
above  the  production,  and  with  the  declension  in 
the  stooks  in  the  hands'of  the  makers,  a more 
healthy  state  of  the  trade  seems  to  have  Bet 


or  less  skilful  deception,  the  effect  of  reality.  | manager ; the  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of 
Now  the  electric  light,  as  it  has  been  introduced  I gradation,  the  value  of  contrast,  the  value  of 


When  the  iron  trade  is  busy,  that  briskness 
is  immediately  passed  on  to  the  coal  trade,  and 
thus  there  has  been  in  the  past  year  a produc- 
tion of  coal  that  is  unpax-alleled,  and  that  en- 
larged output  is  insufficient  for  the  growth  in 
the  demands  on  the  ooal-owners.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  production,will  need  to  grow  con- 
currently with  any  inorease  that  may  show 
itself  on  the  part  of  the  non-producers.  But 
iron  has  only,  in  the  case  of  the  crude  article, 
passed  the  maximum  output, — a muoh  larger 
quantity  and  proportion  having  been  exported, — 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  coal 
that  is  sent  out  of  the  country,  either  as  coal, 
ooke,  or  patent  fuel,  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  total  output  in  contrast  with  the  propor- 
tion of  iron.  Coal,  then,  feels  more  the  demand 
from  the  home  market,  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that,  as  it  haB  had  its  production  raised  to  an  extent 
that  most  have  claimed  the  starting  of  many  of 
the  collieries  that  were  laid  idle  two  or  three 
years  ago,  so  any  addition  to  the  demand  in  the 
early  future  can  be  supplied  only  under  two 
conditions, — 1.  Collieries  that  were  laid  idle 
because  of  the  comparative  dearness  of  their 
■working  will  be  called  into  operation  ; and,  2, 
there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  the 
labour  needful  to  produce  the  coal.  It  must  bo 
expected,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
the  price  of  coal  will  move  upwards,  regardless 
of  any  movement  that  may  be  made  in  the 
price  from  other  causes.  The  rate  of  wages  in 
both  the  iron  and  coal  trades  is  now  very 
largely  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  product  of 
the  labour,  under  the  various  sliding-scale  regu- 
lations, and  as  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  coal 
and  iron  in  the  market  of  late  has  been  towards 
a higher  rate,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  will 
be  shown  in  the  realised  or  actual  prices,  and 
from  this  be  reflected  also  on  the  wages  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  too  soon  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  the  general  outlines  of  the  prospect,  but 
these  alone  indicate  a brightness  for  the  two 
greatest  of  our  mineral  and  metallurgical  indus- 
tries in  the  New  Year. 


into  our  theatres,  certainly  suggests  that  a 
perfectly  different  method  of  decorative  art 
for  the  auditorium,  as  for  the  theatrical  effect 
on  the  stage,  has  to  be  adopted. 

The  electric  light  seems  to  show  up  all  the 
poverty  of  ill-executed,  and  to  try  even  the  best 
executed,  distemper-work,  to  an  extent  that 
must  be  positively  distressing  to  the  worker  in 
that  old  and  justly  esteemed  mode  of  deooratiou ; 
and  when  one  sees  the  effect  of  the  new  light, 
one  cannot  but  understand  the  lamentations  of 
the  painters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  re- 
gretted that  lime-white  as  a pigment  was  not  as 
expensive  as  ultramarine.  But  happily  in  all 
this  there  is  little  ground  for  serious  alarm. 
The  intellectual  effort  that  has  led,  in  so  short  a 
time,  to  the  absolute  promise  of  the  successful 
application  of  eleotrioity  for  illuminating  power. 


will,  we  may  feel  sure,  on  very  easy  terms  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  artistio  demands  in 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AT  THE 
THEATRE. 


Now  that  the  electric  light  seems  success- 
fully to  be  fighting  its  way  and  is  invading  the 
theatre, — now,  in  fact,  that  that  horror  of  the 
“ gods  ” and  dire  consumer  of  oxygen,  the 
traditional  central  ohandelier  which  hangs  so 
threateningly  above  the  stalls  or  pit,  seems 
doomed  to  disappear, — the  new  illuminating 
power  is  destined  to  develop  fresh  questions  for 
discussion.  The  ohange  promises,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  greater  even  than  that  from  the 
reeking  tallow-candles  of  the  past,  or  from  the 
next  step,  the  Argand  oil-lamp,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  gas.  The  conditions  under  which 
theatrioal  effects  have  so  far  been  obtained, 
both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  house,  find  them- 
selves, it  is  clear,  entirely  altered ; a new  de- 
parture has  to  be  made,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
evident  to  any  observant  eye. 

That  there  are  artists  and  artists  in  all 
countries  is  pretty  well  understood,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  the  many,  at  all  events,  to  quite 
comprehend  the  enormous  difference  between 
the  true  and  the  would-be  artist.  The  ordinary 
art'st,  such  as  we  all  understand  by  the  term, 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfy  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  lighting  the  theatre  by 
eleotrioity ; however  little  the  ordinary  artist's 
opinion  carries  weight  with  it,  we  cannot 
altogether  disregard  his  view,  conventional 
though  it  may  be,  of  the  methods  of  light'ng 
representations  that  undoubtedly  have  for 
objeot  the  conveyiog,  by  an  ingenious  and  more 


the  matter  of  satisfactorily  lighting  theatrioal 
representations.  Indeed,  from  many  points  of 
view,  we  may  welcome  a new  means  of  illumi- 
nation, so  far  less  destructive  than  gas,  which 
has  hitherto  dimmed  in  the  oourse  of  a few 
years  the  most  brilliant  artistic  efforts. 

We  have  had  recently  brought  before  our 
notice  painfully  the  dangers  of  fire  at  the 
theatre,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  seized  to 
dwell  once  more  on  the  superior  safety  of 
electricity,  together  with  a promise  of  an  ab- 
sence of  those  terrible  nuisances  at  the  theatre, 
— heat  and  draught.  Others  who  may  not  be 
quite  sure  on  these  heads  look  forward  to  some 
advance  in  the  interior  decoration  of  our  theatres. 
It  is  not  from  our  upholsterers  that  we  can 
expect  this  advance  to  come,  for  they  so  far 
have  done  their  utmost;  it  is  from  the  painter 
and  the  stuooo- modeller ; and  here  it  is  sad  to 
feel  how  lamentably  the  traditions  of  ceiling- 
painting have  died  out  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  On  the  Continent,  on  the  contrary, 
we  constantly  hear  of  distinguished  artists 
being  employed  to  decorate  the  oeilings  of 
theatres  ; at  Rouen  the  Opera  House  is  at  the 
present  moment  being  deoorated  (if  the  work  is 
not  at  present  actually  completed),  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Leon  Glaize;  and  M.  Clairin,  we 
heard  some  time  since,  is  hard  at  work  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Cherbourg  Theatre.  As  for  the 
superb  ceiling  of  the  Theatre  Frantjais,  at  Paris, 
executed  during  the  few  weeks  the  company 
were  over  here  in  London  not  long  since, 
M.  Mazerolles  has  made  himself  a name  in 
French  artistio  circles  for  this  feat,  by  which  he 
has  represented  all  the  dramatio  glories  of  “ the 
house  of  Molifere.” 

In  these  days,  when  art  is  constantly  assuming 
what  is  incorrectly  termed,  but  generally  under- 
stood as,  a decorative  character,  here  is  a field 
open  to  our  professors  and  their  pupils, — a field 
at  present  left  lamentably  uncultivated.  But,  as 
we  have  remarked,  the  conditions  under  which 
these  paintings  are  to  be  seen  have,  it  must  be 
remembered,  been  singularly  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  electrio  light,  and  only 
experiment  can  form  competent  artists. 

The  management  of  the  eleotric  light  on  the 
stage  so  as  to  please  the  experienced  artistic 
eye  is  a very  difficult  matter,  and  probably  it 
will  not  be  until  a school  of  artists  with  this 
view  has  been  established  that  we  shall 


shadow,  the  value  of  proper  grouping,  the  value 
of  relative  tones,  of  consideration  of  proper 
relief  in  backgrounds,  of  concentrated  light, 
with  many  other  pictorial  secrets,  the  existence 
of  which,  though  amply  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  by  the  theatrical  scene-painter, 
costumier,  and  manager,  seem  by  them, 
for  what  reason  we  know  not,  to  be  entirely 
thrown  to  the  winds.  We  see  all  glare,  all 
glitter ; our  eye  is  fatigued ; we  see  Ossa 
piled  on  Pelion ; we  see  the  stage  crowded 
with  all  the  most  gorgeous  tones  that  the 
palette  can  produce  or  the  laws  of  M.  Chevreul 
prompt ; in  fact,  the  stage-manager  has  allowed 
what  no  sensible  painter  ever  permits, — his 
palette  to  get  the  mastery  of  him.  We  see,  in 
fact,  that  most  important  of  all  the  laws  of 
pictorial  effect  violated, — the  law  of  oontrast. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  ns  to  hope  that  the 
next  move  may  be  in  the  direction  of  a more 
thoroughly  artistio  and  pictorial  improvement 
of  our  theatrical  effect ; and  let  us  not  believe 
that  we  alone  are  sinners : our  friends,  the 
French  and  Germans,  are  just  as  bad  as  our- 
selves, only  that  there  exist  in  both  countries 
exceptions,  — exceptions  from  whioh  we  may 
learn  much- 

It  was  on  th-?  28th  ult.  that  the  electrio  light 
was  used  for  the  first  time  in  a theatre  both  for 
the  auditorium  and  on  the  stage  when  Mr. 
D’Oyly  Carte  so  applied  it  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
Strand,  the  performance  being  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan’s  delightful  “ Patience.”  There 
was  no  failure,  and  all  went  well.  The  abso- 
lute safety  from  fire  assured  by  this  mode  of 
lighting  has  nevertheless  yet  to  be  settled,  and 
we  were  glad  to  see  all  the  glass  globes  contain- 
ing the  light  (some  of  which  were  very  warm) 
and  the  conductors  protected  by  wire  guards. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
The  following  were  admitted  on  the  2nd 
inst. : — 

Students  of  Upper  School. — J.  Coates  Carter, 
A.  Keen,  T.  Wheeler,  C.  J.  Marshall. 

Students  of  Lower  School. — J.  W.  Addison,  R. 
T.  Blomfield,  M.A. ; H.  Dickenson,  H.  Field,  H. 
Gruggen,  E.  J.  Jackson,  G.  E.  Laurence,  T. 
Maclaren,  G.  T.  Oakeshott,  T.  Gambier  Parry, 
Sanders,  A.  D.  Smith,  Kingo  Tatsuno,  T. 
Ward. 

Probationers. — J.  H.  Ball,  D.  W.  Bellhouse,  W. 
D.  Caroe,  B.A.;  H.  0.  Cresswell,  W.  F.  Gargery, 

F.  L.  Lee,  J.  C.  MoHntchin,  E.  S.  Norton,  P.  J. 
Popplewell,  J.  G.  Sankey,  H.  A.  Satohell,  W.  C. 
Rea,  H.  B.  Thorp,  F.  H.  Tullock,  A.  F.  Yigers, 

G.  G.  Wallace,  G.  W.  Ward,  J.  H.  Woodd,  W.  H. 
Woodroffe,  E.  Woodthorpe,  jun.,  B.A. 


be  able  to  see  the  gorgeous  effects  that  our 
stage  may  bring  before  us.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain at  present,  the  effect  of  electrio  light  on 
stage  scenery  is  very  far  from  satisfactory ; in 
fact,  so  far  is  it  from  being  so,  all  our  old 
admiration  and  reoolleotions  of  the  splendid 
scenery  of  Stanfield,  Grieve,  and  Telbin,  and 
abroad  of  Allegri  and  others,  is  terribly  dis- 
turbed ; and  we  compare  our  memory  of  the  past, 
with  our  recollection  of  the  present,  and  the 
comparison  is  Badly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 

That  progress  is  the  law  of  existence,  in 
matters  theatrical  as  in  all  things  human,  is  a 
truism  ; now,  when  we  have  reached  the  maxi- 
mum of  splendour  in  costume, — not  in  correct- 
ness, that  is  certain,  but  in  costlinesp, — when 
we  have  attained  by  the  aid  of  French  art, 
of  satins,  silks,  electro  plate,  and  electric  light, 
the  utmost  degree  of  glare  and  glitter,  what 
progress  remains  to  be  accomplished  is  a 
question  that  every  old  theatre-goer  must 
constantly  ask  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
the  next  step  must  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  a greater  consideration  of  artistic  effect, — 
of  artistio  effeot,  that  is,  suoh  as  it  is  under- 
' stood  by  the  painter,  aud  not  the  theatrical 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Proposed  New  Fulham  Infirmary.  — At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Guardians,  a discussion 
arose  on  a motion  that  the  plan  marked  “ M.D.” 
should  be  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  reasons  urged  being  that 
it  was  more  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Guardians  than  the  plan  designated  by 
the  motto  “Experience  in  a Circle”;  because  of 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  between 
the  two  plans ; and  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  the 
Guardians  paid  the  100  guineas,  the  plan  became 
theirs,  and  they  could  then  make  such  altera- 
tions in“  M.  D.”  from  “Experience  in  a Circle” 
as  they  thought  fit,  and  so  get  a building  to  cost 
4d.  to  5d.  per  foot  instead  of  6d.  to  8d.  In  the 
end,  by  an  amendment  that  was  carried,  on  a 
division,  by  nine  against  five,  it  was  settled 
that  the  design  “ M.D.,”  with  the  report  sent 
therewith,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Looal 
Government  Board,  requesting  them  to  consider 
the  same,  and  to  inform  the  Guardians  whether 
it  met  their  requirements.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough’s  second  specifica- 
tion should  also  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

New  High  School  for  Boys,  Gateshead. — The 

plans  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  submitted  in 
limited  competition,  have  been  selected  by  the 
Council. 


Royal  Academy. — A general  assembly  of 
Royal  Academicians  will  be  held  on  the  18th 
inst.,  to  elect  two  Associates. 
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BILLINGFORD  RECTORY,  NORFOLK. Mr.  George  Nattress,  Architect. 
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CHAPEL  OP  THE  ROYAL  BERKSHIRE 
HOSPITAL,  READING. 

We  add  to  the  illustrations  given  in  onr  last 
volume,*  showing  the  new  works  at  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital,  a view  of  the  interior  of  the 
chapel.  The  fittings  are  being  executed  in 
walnut  and  pitoh-pine,  French  polished.  Messrs. 
Morris  & Stall  wood  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  A.  Sheppard  is  the  contractor. 


ABERDEEN  HOUSE,  RAMSGATE. 

This  house  has  been  recently  erected  in  a most 
picturesque  spot  on  rising  ground,  and  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  looality. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  architect  were 
to  provide  a school-house  so  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated in  its  arrangements  that  the  dominant 
idea  to  the  boys  should  be  that  of  a comfortable 
home  with  all  its  accessories.  The  general 
distribution  of  the  rooms  was  therefore  made  on 
the  basis  of  a gentleman’s  house,  with  all  its 
comfortable  appurtenances.  The  billiard-room, 
fairly  proportioned,  was  appropriated  for  the 
school  and  class-room,  with  cloistered  approach 
and  lavatory  adjoining.  The  spacious  bedrooms 
became  small  dormitories,  with  bath-rooms  and 
water-closets  located  in  each  wing.  Externally 
the  treatment  has  been  successfully  developed 
in  picturesque  elevations  well  broken  up,  and 
the  roof  laid  with  Kentish  tiles  in  bands. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Martin,  of  Ramsgate,  under  a contract  including 
all  the  fittings  and  boundary-walls,  for  2, 9001., 
from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  of 
Bloomsbury-square,  London. 


BILLINGFORD  RECTORY,  NORFOLK. 

Our  illustration  of  Billingford  Reotory,  Nor- 
folk, shows  some  variations  from  the  conven- 
tional parsonage-house.  A long  and  rather  low 
building  of  red  brick  relieved  with  half-timber 
work,  well  grouped,  forms  a striking  feature, 
situated  as  it  is  on  high  ground  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Waveney.  The  accommodation 
provided,  viz.,  drawing-room,  study,  spacious 
entrance  and  staircase  halls,  large  kitchen, 
offices,  &c.,  with  six  good  bedrooms  and  dress- 
ing-room, will  be  deemed  sufficient.  When  to 
these  are  added  a coach-house  and  three-stall 
stable,  boundary-walls,  and  road-making,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  total  cost  is  only  1,7001., 
we  think  the  architect,  Mr.  George  Nattress,  of 
Great  James-street,  London,  will  not  be  re- 
proaohed  with  extravagance. 

The  builder,  Mr.  G.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread 
and  Harleston,  has  carried  out  the  works  satis- 
factorily. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  adjoining  Church 
of  St.  Leonard  has  been  commenced,  also 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  NattreBS.  The 
rector,  the  Rev.  Robert  White,  is  making  every 
effort  to  complete  this  work,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  demands  made  for  restoring  adjoining 
churohes,  his  task  is  an  arduous,  but,  we  trust, 
not  a hopeless,  one.  The  village,  on  the  borders 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, one  of  the  ohief  Roman  roads  crossing  the 
river  Waveney  at  this  place;  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  states  the  flint  weapons,  &c.,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  unusually  perfect. 


New  Mill,  Newport  Pagnell.  — A new 
mill  has  been  erected  here  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Whit- 
worth. It  is  a substantial  brick  building  of 
five  stories,  surmounted  with  a bold  eaves  cor- 
nice supported  by  moulded  cantilevers,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  slates.  The  dimensions  of 
the  mill  proper  are  53  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  there 
are  five  floors,  which  are  carried  by  iron  columns 
and  girders.  Beyond  this  are  the  engine  and 
boiler  houses,  together  with  meal-rooms,  and 
smutting  and  stive  rooms,  the  last  being  quite 
distinct  from  the  mill  proper.  The  machinery 
will  include  all  the  latest  improvements.  The 
corn  on  being  taken  to  the  mill  is  at  once  sent 
up  to  the  top  floor,  and  after  that  is  not  touched 
by  hand  until  taken  out  as  flour  and  other  pro- 
ducts. Messrs.  Usher  & Anthony,  of  Bedford, 
are  the  architects,  and  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  their  personal  superinten- 
dence by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  of 
Bedford,  Mr.  Tomlin  being  the  foreman.  The 
machinery  is  by  Messrs.  Course,  of  Biggles- 
wade. 


* Vol.  xli,,  pp.  816,  &e. 


THE  HOLLOWAY  SANATORIUM. 

The  attention  of  the  architectural  profession 
has  of  late  years  been  greatly  occupied  upon  the 
subject  of  asylums  and  homes  for  our  unfortu- 
nate fellow-creature3  who  are  afflioted  with 
mental  disorders,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
into  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  suoh 
buildings.  It  happens,  however,  as  a necessity, 
that  these  edifices,  although  often  spacious  and 
excellently  planned,  are  very  plain  and  unat- 
tractive from  an  artistio  point  of  view.  Either 
it  is  the  ratepayers  who  insist  upon  the  most 
rigid  economy,  and  regard  every  piece  of  orna- 
ment as  so  much  money  taken  oat  of  the  pocket 
of  the  public ; or,  if  it  is  a private  institution, 
the  manager  or  proprietor  insists  that  the  outlay 
shall  be  only  suoh  as  will  repay  him,  and  thus 
the  architect  is  too  often  obliged  to  avoid  deco- 
rative detail.  There  have  been  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  they  are  very  rare  ; and  certainly 
the  notion  of  erecting  for  such  a purpose  a 
sumptuously  decorated  palace  is  a novel  idea, 
for  which  the  public  have  to  thank  the  liberality 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  of  Tittenhurst. 

The  Holloway  Sanatorium,  although  erected 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  suffering  from 
mental  disorders,  is  not  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  the  uses  of  an  ordinary  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Its  founder,  Mr.  T.  Holloway,  has  attached  to 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  certain 
rules  and  conditions  which  are  novel,  and  render 
the  whole  scheme  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
public.  Amongst  other  points  insisted  upon, 
no  patient  will  be  allowed  to  remain  an  inmate 
of  the  institution  for  a longer  period  than  twelve 
months ; no  patient  will  be  received  whose  case 
is  considered  hopeless ; no  patient  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Sanatorium  after  having 
been  once  discharged ; and  the  patients  reoeived 
are  to  be  of  the  middle  class. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  an  institution  worked 
upon  the  lines  here  Bet  down  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the 
question  of  mental  maladies.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  a well-known  faot  that  madness  is  very  often 
curable  if  taken  in  an  early  stage  of  the  affliction. 
Secondly,  it  is  exceedingly  disadvantageous 
to  those  who  are  suffering  from  a temporary 
attack  of  this  worst  of  all  maladies  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  olass  who  are  hopeless  and  in- 
curable; and,  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  suoh 
an  institution  for  the  use  of  the  middle  classes, 
is  undoubtedly  a great  boon  to  the  publio.  The 
pauper  lunatic  has  his  county  asylum,  and  every 
confidence  is  felt  that  his  case  will  receive  the 
best  medical  treatment,  and  be  open  to  investi- 
gation; but  for  the  members  of  the  middle 
class, — for  the  unfortunate  student  who  has 
overdone  “cramming”  for  some  public  exami- 
nation,— for  the  overworked  barrister  or  clergy- 
man,— for  those  whoBe  minds  are  “ filled  with 
illusions  ” on  account  of  domestic  troubles  or 
bereavements,  there  is  no  refuge  but  the  publio 
luQatic  asylum,  or  the  very  oostly  and,  we  fear, 
from  recent  disclosures,  often  very  unsatisfac- 
tory private  asylum,  the  surroundings  of  such 
places  cannot  but  exert  a painful  influence  upon 
the  mind  already  too  highly  strung,  the  associa- 
tions with  those  who  have  been  Bhut  up  for 
years  must  alone  produce  gloom  and  despond- 
ency. Now  in  the  Holloway  Sanatorium  all  this 
will  be  avoided. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Holloway  has  ex- 
pended 300,000?.  upon  the  building  and  furni- 
ture, and  has  further  endowed  it  with  50,000?. 
The  object  of  the  latter  generous  benefaotion  is 
that  the  institution  (which  Mr.  Holloway  pre- 
sents to  the  nation)  shall  be  conducted  in  suoh 
a manner  that  the  charge  for  patients  shall  be 
so  moderate  as  simply  to  cover  the  current 
expenses  of  the  establishment. 

We  have  considered  it  advisable  to  describe 
the  exact  purposes  for  which  the  Holloway 
Sanatorium  is  erected,  because  they,  to  a great 
extent,  influence  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
the  building. 

The  situation  of  the  Sanatorium  is  remark- 
ably pioturesque,  and  being  close  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Water  Station  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  is  easily  aooeseible.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-two  acres  of  freehold  land, 
forming  the  crown  of  a gentle  eminence,  sloping 
away  to  the  south,  giving  beautiful  distant 
views  over  a richly. wooded  country,  diversified 
by  charming  undulation  of  hill  and  dale.  Enter- 
ing the  grounds  from  the  road  leading  to  the 
station,  and  passing  a very  picturesque  lodge,  a 
wide  gravel  drive  leads  one  to  the  principal 
front  of  the  building,  whioh  consists  of  an 


extended  facade,  530  ft.  long,  having  a boldly 
projecting  structure  in  the  centre,  whioh  con- 
sists of  a great  hall  with  a roof  “ hipped  ” at 
both  ends,  supported  upon  an  open  loggia  of 
very  solid  Gothic  arches.  To  the  rear  of  this 
rises  a tower  of  the  Ypres  type,  145  ft.  high. 
The  wings  of  the  building  are  broken  up  by 
lofty  crow-stepped  gables,  so  as  to  form  a series 
of  separate  groups  of  houses,  yet  all  united 
together  by  the  Btrings  and  horizontal  members 
being  carried  over  the  whole  design  without 
any  break.  The  objeot  of  this  treatment  is  to 
show  the  internal  arrangements  which  consist 
of  a series  of  apartments,  eaoh  isolated  from 
the  others  except  by  the  general  corridor  of  com- 
munication. By  this  means  it  is  quite  possible  to 
isolate  any  patient  or  class  of  patients  from  all 
the  others,  a point  whioh  has  been  kept  in  Bight 
through  the  whole  plan  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  great  central  tower  already 
mentioned,  four  Bmaller  towers,  crowned  with 
open  lanterns,  mark  the  return  flanks  of  the 
building  and  serve  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 
The  material  used  is  a fine  red  brick  from 
Reading,  with  dressings,  window  tracery,  &c.,  of 
Portland  stone.  Although  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  arranged,  as  we  have  previously 
notioed,  for  purposes  of  isolation,  in  necessary 
cases,  yet  this  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
exception  than  the  rule,  for  a remarkably 
handsome  dining-hall  is  provided,  not  unlike 
that  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ; it  possesses  a very  elaborate  open- 
timber  roof,  and  its  walls  are  entirely  covered 
with  decorative  paintings  and  arabesques.  The 
latter  were  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  James 
Imrie.  The  kitchen,  whioh  is  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dining-hall,  is  a fine  room  with 
an  open- timber  roof.  The  entrance-hall  and 
principal  staircase,  the  former  under  the  great 
recreation-hall  and  the  latter  constructed  in  the 
base  of  the  tower,  are  lined  with  ashlar,  and 
communicate  by  three  very  richly  moulded 
arches ; the  handrail  to  the  latter  is  of  grey 
marble.  The  whole  surface  of  the  walls  is 
covered  with  painted  decorations  presenting  a 
most  sumptuous  appearance.  Such  a combina- 
tion of  rich  colouring  and  gilding  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  modern  building  in  this  country, 
except  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  grand  staircase  leads  to  the  “ Recreation 
Hall,”  which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration, 
from  which  a notion  may  be  obtained  of  the 
elaborate  nature  of  the  whole  work.  This  hall 
measures  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  is  60  ft.  high  to 
the  ridge ; it  is  lighted  by  seven  two-light  windows 
on  the  south  side  and  by  four  on  the  north,  the 
three  remaining  compartments  on  that  side 
abutting  on  the  tower.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  principal  entrance,  and  its  two  adjoining 
bays  are  adorned  with  panelled  tracery  of  a 
similar  design  to  the  windows  ; the  ends  of  the 
roof  are  hipped,  and  the  difficulty  of  an  internal 
treatment  of  a roof  of  this  form  has  been  over- 
come by  a series  of  radiating  principals  whioh 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  our  illustra- 
tion. As  is  usual  in  large  Gothic  halls,  the  roof 
is  the  most  important  feature.  It  is  of 
the  hammer  - beam  type,  all  the  spandrels 
being  filled  with  pierced  tracery.  The  walls 
below  the  windows  and  at  the  east  end  are 
lined  with  drapery  panelling  in  oak,  and  the 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass ; every  portion 
of  this  grand  apartment  is  covered  with  decora- 
tive painting,  gilding,  &o.,  and  a series  of 
portraits  of  distinguished  individuals  is  let  into 
the  walls.  The  Queen,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Newton,  Gladstone,  &e.,  oocupy  the  spaces  at 
the  sides ; at  the  end  is  a striking  portrait  of  the 
founder  by  M.  Girardot. 

The  architect  of  the  Sanatorium  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crossland,  who  haB  made  a bold  experiment  in 
the  design.  Although  at  first  sight  the  building 
appears  to  be  a work  of  the  fourteenth-century 
style,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
elements  are  introduced  from  those  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Although 
there  is  no  direct  authority  for  this  admixture 
of  the  three  styles  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
same  building,  yet  the  works  of  the  Italians  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  combine  the  three  Classical 
orders,  and  the  many  noble  buildings  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturies,  where  we 
find  Classical  and  Gothic  forms  united,  seem  to 
offer  a suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a new 
style  which  we  have  perhaps  been  too  slow  to 
avail  ourselves  of.  It  would  be  expected  that  a 
somewhat  discordant  effeot  would  be  the  result, 
but  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  the  Holloway 
Sanatorium,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  gladly 
welcome  suoh  a bold  deviation  from  the  beaten 
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track,  and  trnst  that  it  may  find  imitators.  If 
Gothio  architecture  is  really  to  become  a living 
thing  amongst  ns,  it  does  seem  strange  that 
we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  amalgamate  the 
various  beauties  of  its  several  styleB  in  the  same 
building.  That  the  Mediaaval  architects  would 
not  have  scrupled  to  do  this,  seems  certain  from 
such  works  as  we  find  at  Ottery  St.  Mary’s  and 
the  western  portion  of  the  nave  at  Westminster, 
where  we  find  early  forms  of  tracery  combined 
with  Perpendioular  mouldings  and  capitals, 
though  erected  at  the  same  date. 

The  rooms  in  the  Holloway  Sanatorium  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  patients  are  handsome 
and  cheerful.  They  are  mostly  lighted  by  large 
bow  windows,  and  have  their  walls,  ceilings,  &o., 
decorated  in  flat  colours,  and  the  doors,  arohi- 
traves,  &c.,  enriched  with  incised  patterns  and 
gilding.  The  windows  are  glazed  in  small 
panes.  The  number  of  rooms  contained  in  the 
building  is  480,  whioh  will  afford  ample  accom- 
modation to  300  patients,  with  attendants, 
servants,  &c.  All  the  offices  are  carried  out  in 
the  same  style  a3  the  principal  building,  and 
are  alike  constructed  of  fine  red  briok  and 
Portland  stone.  They  surround  a square  to  the 
rear  of  the  main  building. 

We  wish  just  to  draw  attention  to  a peculiarity 
in  the  design  of  the  building.  It  is  the  entire 
absence  of  ornamental  carving,  either  in  stone 
or  wood,  all  effect  of  richness  being  gained  by 
mouldings  or  coloured  decoration.  Some  idea 
of  the  large  scale  of  the  building  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following  dimensions  : — 

Entire  length  of  facade  530  ft. 

Depth  of  the  building  216  ft! 


Recreation-ball  . 

Dming.hali  

Kitchen 

Tower  

Corridors 


The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  II.  Crossland.  The  con- 
tractors are, — for  mason’s  work,  brickwork 
plastering,  plumbing,  and  slating,  Messrs.  Sharp- 
ington  & Cole  ; for  joiner’s  work,  Mr.  Lascellea  ; 
the  stoves  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Longdon  ; and 
the  engineer’s  work  is  by  Messrs.  Phipson,  May, 
& Underhay.  Mr.  George  Martin,  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Holloway,  has,  as  representative  to 
that  gentleman,  bestowed  great  attention  upon 
the.  decorative  painting  executed  at  the  Sana- 
torium ; in  fact,  the  general  schemes  of  design 
and  colour  may  be  Baid  to  have  been  suggested 
by  him,  and  the  whole  has  been  oarried  out 
under  his  supervision.  The  Sanatorium  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  by  about 
May  next,  when  Mr.  Holloway  will  have  ex- 
pended 350,0001.  upon  the  building  and  endow- 
ment. It  is  a noble  and  most  generous  bene- 
faction to  the  nation  at  large,  and  must,  we 
should  think,  be  looked  upon  as  a great  blessing 
both  to  those  who  suffer  from  a temporary 
visitation  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  maladies  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  and  to  the  relations  and 
guardians  of  those  so  afflicted.  A father  will 
feel  terrible  repugnance  at  committing  his  son 
to  a mad-house,  whereas  the  notion  of  sending 
him  for  a time  to  a sanatorium  seems  far  less 
dreadful,  and  we  oan,  in  conclusion,  only  express 
a hope  that  Mr.  Holloway’s  princely  generosity 
may  bring  about  the  success  which  it  so  well 
deserves. 

We  should  mention  the  faot  that  Mr.  Hollo- 
way has  just  commissioned  Mr.  Crossland 
to  prepare  plana  for  a very  costly  and  mag- 
nificent chapel  to  be  erected  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Sanatorium,  for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institution. 


REPORT  FROM  EDINBURGH. 

As  regards  matters  architectural  in  this  city, 
the  past  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
activity  displayed  in  chnrch  extension.  This 
activity  has  not  been  confined  to  any  particular 
denomination,  bnt  has  permeated  the  ranks  of 
Churohmen  and  Dissenters  alike,  and  the  city  is 
now  enoircled  by  sentinel  outposts,  each  keep- 
ing zealous  watoh  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  surrounding  district. 

jEsthetically,  none  of  the  newly-built ohurohes 
can  be  said  to  possess  exceptional  merit,  althongh 
some  of  them  have  more  than  average  attrac- 
tiveness. Amongst  those  opened  for  service 
daring  the  year,  which  we  have  desoribed  in  onr 
pages,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  large  and 
imposing  United  Presbyterian  Church  at°Morn- 
ingside,  designed  after  the  Norman  manner,  by 
Mr.  David  Robertson.  It  consists  of  a nave 


with  narrow  aisles,  which  are  used  as  passages 
only,  and  has  a large  hall  in  the  rear,  whioh  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a transept.  There  is  a 
tower  at  the  north-west  angle,  whioh  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  design,  but  the 
substantial  thoroughness  with  whioh  the  build, 
ing  is  carried  out  is  highly  oommendable,  lath 
and  plaster  being  only  used  in  the  subordinate 
parts,  and  not  in  the  churoh  proper.  The  ornate 
Gothio  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Canon- 
mills,  designed  by  Mr.  Starforth,  still  wants  the 
spire,  whioh  will  form  its  most  attractive  feature. 
This  church  is  planned  after  quite  a different 
model  from  that  at  Morningside.  It  oonsiats  of 
a parallelogram,  spanned  by  an  open-timbered 
roof,  and  lighted  by  large  traceried  windows  of 
varied  design,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
erection  of  a commodious  hall  in  the  rear.  The 
site  is  an  unusually  good  one,  open  on  all  sides. 
The  perky  German  churoh  close  by  is  oompleted, 
spire  and  all,  but  the  Bpire  is  quite  out  of  plaoe, 
being  so  insignificant  as  to  produce  no  effect  in 
the  distance,  and  the  body  of  the  church  seems 
to  have  been  starved  in  order  to  obtain  this 
feature. 

Messrs.  Hardie  & Wright  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered  as  having  made  a hit  in  the  new-Free 
Churoh  at  Ferry-road.  Aspire  here  would  have 
been  more  in  place  than  a tower,  and  the  tower 
itself  is  poorly  conceived.  The  same  architects 
have  better  scope  in  the  new  pariah  ohurch  of 
West  St.  Giles,  the  Bite  for  which  at  Meadow- 
place  is  iu  course  of  being  oleared  from  the 
encumbering  buildings.  The  sum  at  command, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  site,  is  7.000J.,  and  the 
desigu  shows  large  traceried  windows  and  a 
high  spire.  Here,  we  think,  a tower  would  have 
told  to  greater  advantage  than  a spire,  seeing 
that  there  are  several  spires  in  sight,  bnt  no 
tower,  and  the  erection  of  suoh  a feature  would 
have  proved  a variety,  and  given  a more  marked 
individuality  to  the  building. 

Two  oheap  and  serviceable  churohes,  not 
without  a certain  architectural  character  of  a 
distinctly  Nonconformist  type,  have  been  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Shiells  & Thomson.  One  of 
these  is  an  Established  churoh  at  Dumbiedikes, 
and  the  other  a U.  P.  chnrch  at  Gil  more-place. 
A feature  in  the  interior  of  these  churohes  is  the 
manner  in  whioh  a wide  span  is  covered  by 
an  open-timbered  roof  without  internal  support 
or  outward  buttressing. 

One  of  the  moat  singular  churches  we  have 
seen  is  that  designed  by  Messrs.  Anderson  & 
Browne,  in  St.  John-street.  The  fnnds  were 
comparatively  small  for  the  requirements,  but 
rather  more  than  were  at  oommand  for  some  of 
the  churches  already  named,  and  it  would 
appear  that  these  architects  cannot  produce 
much  of  an-effect  with  restricted  means.  Quaint- 
ness  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at,  but  good 
proportion,  whioh  was  surely  attainable,  has 
been  ignored,  and  the  block  is  olumsy  and 
unattraotive,  as  regards  the  exterior,  at  least. 
The  interior  is  not  yet  oompleted,  and  we  may 
have  to  refer  to  this  building  when  it  is  so. 

A new  church,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Hardie  & Wright,  has  been  opened,  which  occu- 
pies a site  at  the  corner  of  E aster-road  and 
Lochend-road.  It  comprises  a nave,  96  ft.  long, 
aisles,  transepts,  tower,  and  spire,  and  it  is 
enriched  with  several  stained-glass  memorial 
windows  designed  by  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne. 
The  oost  is  stated  at  4,0001.  Little  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  Guthrie  Memorial  Church 
in  Easter-road,  or  the  U.  P.  Church  at  Colston- 
street. 


Operations  have,  for  some  time,  been  sus- 
pended at  the  effective  Episcopal  Churoh  in 
Jeffrey-street,  designed  by  Mr.  Hay  ; but  the 
cause  of  delay,  whioh,  we  understand,  was  of  a 
monetary  nature,  has  been  got  over,  and  the 
building  will  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Hay  is  proseonting  the  restoration  of  St. 
Giles's  Cathedral  with  vigour,  and  the  whole 
interior,  it  is  expected,  will'  be  opened  out  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Considering  the  sum  at  his  oommand  (about 
7.000L),  Mr.  Raeburn  has  produced  but  a poor 
result  in  the  new  Free  Churoh  at  Dairy ; it  is 
weak  in  detail,  but  pretentious  withal.  The 
temptation  to  have  a spire,  at  any  cost,  seems 
difficult  to  resist,  and  here  we  have  odo  which 
has  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  landscape.  If, 
instead  of  this  spire,  stone  piers  had  been 
substituted  for  the  paltry  iron  columns  which 
disfigure  the  interior,  and  a clearstory  been 
added  to  the  height  of  the  building,  a much 
more  dignified  effect  would  have  been  secured. 

The  most  important  and  thorough  of  the 
ohurohes  in  course  of  erection  is  that  for  the 
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parish  of  North  Mercbiston,  whioh  oooupies  a 
fine  site  on  rising  ground  to  the  south  of  Slate- 
ford-road,  opposite  the  new  Dairy  cemetery. 
Designed  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
Early  Pointed  style,  it  will  accommodate  a con- 
gregation of  1,000,  without  galleries.  The  plan 
embraces  a nave  and  aisles,  with  projecting 
organ-chamber,  and  a session-house  and  hall, 
occupying  a frontage  towards  Slateford-road  of 
197  It.,  with  a breadth  of  63  ft.,  aud  a height  of 
66  ft.  The  chief  feature  of  the  design  is  a spire 
at  the  north-west  angle,  whioh  is  only  carried 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  gable,  but  which, 
when  oompleted,  will  be  an  imposing  structure, 
visible  from  a great  distance  and  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  east  end  bears  the 
semblance  of  a chancel,  and  is  lighted  by  three 
fine  lancets,  flanked  by  massive  buttresses,  and 
below  these  windows  the  wall  surface  is 
decorated  with  a blank  arcading  of  clustered 
shafts. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  aotive  measures 
being  adopted  at  View  Forth  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  U.P.  chnrch,  for  which  competitive 
designs  were  given  in  daring  the  spring. 
Rumour  has  it  that  the  accepted  design  is  too 
large  for  the  site,  and  that  additional  ground 
has  had  to  be  taken  in,  whioh  will,  of  course, 
increase  the  cost,  and  probably  necessitate  a 
reduction  of  the  outlay  upon  the  building. 

Of  all  the  recent  additions  to  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  city,  the  most  important  is  that 
of  Mr.  Anderson’s  new  tower  for  Free  St. 
George’s,  not  only  from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  a 
design,  but  from  the  prominent  and  important 
position  it  occupies.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
city  the  skyline  is  broken  by  a remarkable 
group,  of  whioh  the  new  tower  forms  an  im- 
portant item.  This  group  is  seen  to  advantage 
from  several  points  of  view,  the  best  being  from 
the  high  ground  to  the  west  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  where  the  spire  of  St.  Cnthbert’s,  the 
tower  of  St.  John’s,  the  dome  of  St.  George’s, 
and  the  spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral,  combined 
with  the  new  tower,  in  a very  effective  manner. 
The  two  lanterns  which  flank  the  U.P.  charoh 
in  Palmerston.place  are  of  no  effeot  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  if,  instead  of  these,  a tower  had 
been  substituted,  the  group  would  have  com- 
prised representatives  of  all  the  leading  de- 
nominations of  Scotland.  Bat  even  as  it  is,  this 
might  yet  be  done,  if  funds  were  forthcoming, 
by  raising  a superstructure  of  two  or  three 
stages  upon  one  of  the  lanterns ; but  we  hardly 
look  for  this  as  among  the  range  of  proba- 
bilities. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  obstacles  raised 
ot  the  erection  of  a new  chancel  for  St.  John’s 
by  the  proprietor  of  a portion  of  the  burying- 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  church  have  been 
overcome.  By  the  plan  as  now  modified,  the 
chancel  will  still  be  of  the  length  originally 
proposed,  viz.,  25  ft.,  with  a breadth  of  21ft.; 
but,  instead  of  its  being  square  at  the  east  end, 
as  originally  intended  (and  which  would  have 
been  the  most  effective  arrangement  architec- 
turally), it  will  now  be  apsidal,  with  large  tra- 
ceried  windows  in  each  of  the  five  sides.  The 
roof  is  to  be  carried  up  to  the  full  height  of  the 
clearstory,  and  the  wall-head  will  be  finished  by 
a pierced  parapet,  and  orocketed  finials.  The 
vestry  for  the  clergy  will  form  alow  projection 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  choir  vestry  will  be 
placed  under  the  chancel.  A new  entrance- 
poroh  will  be  formed  towards  Princes-street, 
giving  access  to  the  vestries  as  well  as  to  the 
north  aisle  of  the  churoh.  The  altar  is  to  be 
placed  against  the  east  wall,  and  to  be  raised 
eight  Bteps  above  the  chancel,  whioh  will  be 
laid  with  ornamental  tiles,  and  fitted  up  with 
oak  Btalls.  The  alterations  are  to  be  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Kinnear  & Peddie, 
at  a cost  of  about  2,600£. 

No  additions  of  any  importance  have  been 
made  to  the  secular  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
second  instalment  of  the  new  medical  olass- 
roomB  for  the  University  is  bemg  roofed  in, 
and  the  prinoipal  facade  to  the  north  being 
now  divested  of  scaffolding,  the  effeot  of  the 
design  can  now  be  judged  of,  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  erection 
of  the  grand  tower  (which  if  carried  out  will  be 
the  highest  in  the  oiby)  and  the  College  Hall  are 
postponed  sine  die , but  we  have  little  doubt  that 
those  who  so  actively  promoted  the  original 
scheme  will  not  allow  the  matter  to  remain  in 
abeyance  for  a long  period. 

The  local  authorities  are  again  urging  upon 
Government  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
Museum,  of  Soieuce  and  Art  in  terms  of  the 
compact  entered  into  when  the  neighbourhood 
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was  improved  at  the  cost  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scotsman,  the  Irish,  by  dint  of 
clamour,  receive  more  from  the  Exchequer  on 
account  of  public  buildings  in  Dablin  than  the 
Sootoh  receive  for  the  same  purpose  in  Edin- 
burgh. although  the  revenne  derived  from 
Scotland  is  muoh  greater  than  that  from 
Ireland.  The  operations  at  the  new  Con- 
servative Club  have  not  progressed  beyond 
the  foundations,  but  as  the  club  has  obtained 
a decision  in  its  favour  in  the  dispute  as  to 
the  height  of  the  bnilding  in  the  rear,  the 
obstacles  which  impeded  progress  may  now  be 
considered  at  an  end,  unless  the  oase  is  appealed 
to  a higher  tribunal.  We  notice  a very  ornate 
specimen  of  Free  Classic  street  - architecture 
making  rapid  progress  at  the  Bouth-west  angle 
of  Hanover-street  and  East  Rose-street.  It  is, 
apparently,  intended  for  business  premises,  the 
ground-floor  to  be  oooupied  as  shops. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr. 
John  MoLachlan,  architect,  president,  in  the 
obair,  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  president  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  proposed  the 
toast  of  “ Success  to  the  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association.”  After  alluding,  in  appro- 
priate terms,  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Honeyman  spoke  of  the  value 
to  the  profession  of  union  and  organisation,  and 
in  the  oourse  of  his  address  said : — 

It  is  exactly  thirty  years  since  I was  admitted 
a member  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland.  I felt  much  interested  in  its  work, 
and  had  little  doubt  about  its  suocess.  Its 
professed  objeot  was  exactly  the  same  as  yours, 
— exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  present 
Glasgow  Institute.  This,  indeed,  is  expressed 
in  the  laws  of  the  old  Institute  and  in  ours 
exaotly  in  the  same  words, — “ The  Advance- 
ment of  the  Art  and  Soience  of  Architecture.” 
The  Institute  did  good  work  for  a few  years, 
and  then  it  gradually  began  to  show  signs  of 
weakness.  There  were  twists  and  ugly  separa- 
tions, indicating  something  wrong  with  the 
foundations,  and  at  last  it  suddenly  collapsed. 
This  collapse  had  one  bad  result,— it  caused 
alienation  between  the  architects  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  and  I think  I may  safely  say  that 
they  have  never  been  such  good  friends  since ; 
but,  on  other  grounds,  the  split  was  not  to  be 
regretted,  and  it  would  certainly  be  entirely 
wrong  to  say  that  it  was  caused  by  the  petty 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  professional 
members.  The  causes  of  the  Institute’s  dissolu- 
tion were  inherent  in  its  constitution.  Being  a 
national  institution,  it  was  right  that  its  head- 
quarters should  be  here ; and  it  was  natural, 
though  not  right,  that  a majority  of  its  council 
should  belong  to  Edinburgh.  The  Glasgow 
section  was  thus  controlled  by  the  Edinburgh 
section,  and  as  the  former  comprised  a majority 
of  the  fellows  and  of  the  other  members,  the 
situation  soon  beoame  irksome,  and  at  last 
unbearable.  Now,  doubtless,  if  the  Institute 
had  confined  its  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  the 
union  of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  qualification  and  status  of  its 
professors,  or  to  the  enlightenment  of  publio 
opinion  on  matters  architectural  through  the 
agency  of  its  mixed  membership,  more  skilful 
management  might  have  averted  its  fall;  but 
while  in  themselves  commendable  in  the  highest 
degree,  such  pursuits  are  but  a small  portion  of 
the  work  of  any  arohiteotural  society  worthy  of 
the  name.  Your  own  experience,  gentlemen,  as 
members  of  this  Association,  must  bear  me  ont 
in  this, — that  an  architectural  society  must  have 
muoh  work  to  do  of  merely  local  interest, — work 
educational,  deliberative,  or,  it  may  be,  actively 
defensive  or  offensive  (not  using  the  word 
offensively),  the  importance  of  whioh  men  at  a 
distance  oannot  realise,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
whioh  their  interference  would  be  impertinent. 
And  so  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find, — 
indeed,  it  is  exaotly  what  might  have  been 
expected, — that  it  was  differences  of  opinion 
about  enterprises  of  looal  utility  which  brought 
matters  to  a crisis  and  led  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Institute.  Its  history  has,  I think,  a lesson 
for  U9  now,  and  I therefore  trust  you  will  not 
blame  mo  for  saying  so  much  about  it.  That 
lesson  seems  to  be  this,  that  provincial  societies 
are  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  their  respective 
spheres, — to  be  vigorous,  influential,  and  long- 
lived, — if  they  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 


ment of  their  own  affairs,  and  are  entirely 
free  from  any  extraneons  interference.  I have 
not  the  least  fear,  moreover,  that  such  inde- 
pendence will  lead  to  selfish  isolation  and 
indifferenoe  to  matters  affeoting  the  profession 
as  a whole ; on  the  contrary,  independence,  if  it 
does  not  beget  benevolence  and  all  charitable 
emotions,  acts  well  as  their  foster-mother ; and 
without  doubt  it  is  the  parent  of  respect, — 
respect  for  our  fellow-workers,  respect  for  our- 
selves, and  hence  a reciprocity  of  good  will 
and  esteem,  the  solid  and  only  basis  of  that 
union  whioh  is  strength.  But,  gentlemen,  if 
we  desire  our  profession  to  obtain  what  I 
may  call  national  recognition,  and  to  stand 
out  among  others  in  its  true  position  and 
dignity, — if  we  wish  as  a profession  to  give 
authoritative  expression  to  our  opinions ; to 
encourage  the  highest  culture,  and  to  provide 
the  most  excellent  facilities  for  education  and 
research ; to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
our  brethren  in  other  countries ; to  be  entrusted 
by  the  Legislature  with  certain  useful  functions, 
and  by  our  sovereign  with  the  distribution  of 
honours,  the  graoious  bestowal  of  whioh  testifies 
to  her  continued  interest  in  our  art, — I say,  if 
we  desire,  as  a profession,  to  perform  such 
duties,  and  to  enjoy  such  privileges,  you  must 
be  perfectly  sensible  that  it  is  impossible  for  ns 
to  do  so  through  the  agency  of  independent 
isolated  looal  associations ; and  hence,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  fitness  and  the  need  of  one  great 
national  association,  and  on  the  other  the  duty 
whioh  rests  upon  every  architect  to  give  a loyal 
and  hearty  support.  The  want  of  this,  too, 
generally, — the  want  of  it,  I may  say,  specially,  in 
the  good  city  of  Edinburgh, — is  the  only  reason 
why  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is 
not  a still  greater  power  in  the  country  than  it  is. 
Its  influence  during  the  past  years, — now  nearly 
fifty  years  since  its  establishment, — has  been 
great  and  beneficial,  and  it  gives  every  promise 
of  increased  usefulness. 


THE  RUINS  OF  C ARROW  PRIORY, 
NORWICH. 

The  members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society  recently  visited  Carrow 
Priory,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Colman,  M.P.  (the 
owner)  and  Mr.  Tillett,  M.P.  (the  ocoupier). 

Mr.  R.  Makilwaine  Phipson  read  a paper  on 
the  remains,  specially  referring  to  recent  ex- 
cavations on  the  site.  Mr.  Colman,  he  said,  had 
been  most  liberal,  and  had  spared  no  expense  in 
the  work  of  discovery ; but  he  could  not  lay 
bare  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  to  do  which  would 
necessitate  the  digging  up  of  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Tillett’s  garden,  a proceeding  to  which,  much  as 
he  desired  to  trace  the  walls,  he  should  decidedly 
object  if  the  property  belonged  to  him.  How- 
ever, archaeologists  must  all  feel  grateful  to 
Mr.  Colman  for  what  he  had  done.  Before 
proceeding  further,  Mr.  Phipson  referred  to  the 
services  of  Mr.  A.  S.  King,  of  the  building 
department  at  Carrow,  who  had,  in  the  most 
painstaking  manner,  worked  most  carefully  and 
conscientiously  in  exposing  the  foundations  of 
the  Priory,  allowing  nothing  to  be  wantonly 
disturbed  or  destroyed,  and  taking  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  discoveries  made.  There  was  a 
hospital  at  Carrow  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen 
(perhaps  earlier)  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John.  As  King  Stephen  gave  lands  and 
meadows,  in  1146,  to  Sevna  and  Leoftolina,  who 
founded  a “ new  ” priory,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  some  institution  of  the  kind  pre-existed  at 
Carrow.  The  Priory  was  occupied  by  nine  Bene- 
dictine black  nuns,  who  were  endowed,  according 
to  Dugdale,  with  64Z.  16s.  6d.  a year ; but 
according  to  Speed,  with  84Z.  12s.  Id.,  exclusive 
of  their  lands,  which,  twioe  as  valuable,  would 
bring  up  the  income  to  between  2001.  and  300Z.  a 
year,  representing  from  1,0001.  to  1,500Z.  of  our 
money  value.  In  1199  a fair  of  four  days  was 
granted  to  the  Carrow  Priory.  The  last  prioress 
but  one  was  Isabella  Wygun,  during  whose  time 
the  domestic  apartments,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Tillett,  M.P.,  were  erected.  Her  rebus,  Y and 
a gun,  carved  on  the  woodwork  of  the  house, 
indicates  its  date.  Cecily  Stafford,  the  last 
prioress,  was  pensioned  at  the  dissolution  on  51. 
per  annum.  There  were  twelve  nuns  in  the 
house  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  these 
ladies,  it  was  stated,  kept  what  was,  in  fact,  a 
high  school  of  the  most  select  kind.  Old  Fuller 
lamented  the  breaking  up  of  these  “ shee 
schools,”  whioh,  if  continued,  might,  he  says, 

“ have  heightened  the  weaker  sex  to  a higher 
perfection.”  The  nuns  had  the  patronage  of 


St.  James  at  Carrow.  Where  that  ohurch  stood 
is  not  known.  Some  thought  it  was  the  nave 
of  the  Priory  church, — the  nuns  reserving  to 
themselves  only  the  chancel  and  transepts  ; but 
that  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Phipson  went  on  to  say 
that  it  might  be  taken  generally  that  this 
Priory  existed  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. For  three  centuries  and  a half  the 
remains  of  the  Priory  had  been  lying  beneath 
the  soil,  neglected  and  unknown  ; and  now  that 
they  had  been  brought  to  light,  he  feared 
that  one  or  two  winters  like  the  last  would 
reduce  nearly  all  to  powder.  Whatever  Mr. 
Colman  might  do  to  preserve  them,  they 
certainly  would  not  last  another  300  years.  It 
therefore  behoved  arcbmologists  to  transmit  to 
their  successors  accurate  descriptions  of  the  re- 
mains. For  this  reason  his  friend  and  assistant, 
Mr.  Wallis,  had,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Colman,  made  a most  accurate  plan  of  what 
had  been  exposed.  The  ruins  were  of  many 
different  dates,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Each  religious  order  had,  to  a certain 
extent,  its  own  particular  plan  of  building; 
and  as  this  priory  belonged  to  the  Benedictine 
order,  to  their  buildings  elsewhere  we  must  look 
principally  for  the  key  to  its  arrangements.  The 
chief  feature  was  the  cruciform  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  It  consisted  of  a nave,  101  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  3 in.  wide ; north  and  south  aisles  of 
similar  length,  and  11  ft.  wide;  a central 
tower,  32  fc.  square  on  the  outside ; choir  and 
chancel,  62  ft.  G in.  long  and  23  ft.  wide;  a 
south  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
a north  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine;  aud 
north  and  south  transepts,  extending  42  ft.  6 in. 
beyond  the  tower,  and  23  ft.  wide.  The  church 
was  about  one-fifth  larger  than  that  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft.  On  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept, 
the  usual  place  in  most  Benedictine  buildings, 
was  the  sacristy.  It  had  a wide  arch  and  an 
altar,  the  almost  invariable  feature  of  a sacristy. 
The  church  appeared  to  have  been  begun,  as 
was  frequently  the  case,  at  the  east  end. 
Chanoel  and  choir  were  first  erected,  then  the 
tower  and  transepts,  and  finally  the  nave  and 
aisles.  The  chancel,  choir,  tower,  and  tran- 
septs were  certainly  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century ; whilst  the  nave  and  aisle  were  Early 
English  work  of  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
chancel  was  raised  two  steps,  still  remaining, 
and  the  east  wall  was  doubtless  filled  with  three 
single-light  semicircular  - headed  windows  in 
deep  reveals.  The  western  part  of  the  chancel 
contained  the  Cantus  Cantornm,  the  walls  of 
which  were  highly  enriched  with  stone  arcading. 
Then  came  the  massive  tower,  one  pier  of  which 
was  entirely  gone.  Here  begin  traoes  of  work 
of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  walls  of  the  transepts  were  also  arcaded, 
with  a rubble  wall  seat  all  round,  a common 
feature  at  the  time.  Further  west  is  pronounced 
Early  English  work,  the  base  of  a pier  being  left 
pretty  perfect,  but  the  foundations  of  the  re- 
mainder had  not  been  discovered,  and  perhaps 
were  entirely  gone,  as  they  were  frequently  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Near  the  west 
eud  of  the  church  is  a wall  of  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century  work.  Mr.  Brock  called  this 
part  walled-off  a narthex,  and  so  it  may  have 
been  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  or  sixteenth 
century,  but  it  was  clearly  no  part  of  the 
original  church.  The  walls  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles  were  arcaded  in  stone  and  re- 
turned round  the  west  end.  As  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  walls  of  the  church  were  thus 
arcaded,  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  interior.  The  old  west 
wall  shows  no  sign  of  a west  entrance ; and  it  is 
possible  there  was  only  a large  west  window. 
There  was  evidently  a door,  with  a porch,  in 
the  north  wall.  On  the  south  side  were  two 
doors  entering  into  the  cloister,  used  mostly  for 
processional  purposes.  As  no  extensive  abut- 
ments have  been  found,  while  the  outside  walls 
are  thin,  Mr.  Phipson  fanoies  that  the  ohurch 
was  not  roofed  with  stone  groining.  The  pro- 
portions of  this  church  were  all  worked  out  to 
a mathematical  nicety  on  the  simple  basis  of 
tenths.  The  length  of  the  nave  from  the  centre 
of  the  tower  was  Bix-tenths,  of  the  chancel  and 
choir  four- tenths,  and  of  each  transept  three- 
tenths.  This  showed  that  our  ancestors  did  not 
work  by  rule  of  thumb.  On  the  north  side  of 
St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  are  remains  of  walls, 
foundations  of  buildings  used  for  secular  pur- 
poses. Under  these  walls  were  found  three 
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shallow  circular  sinkings  and  an  oval  one, 
varying  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  deep.  These 
buildings  might  have  been  occupied  by  the 
priest  who  conducted  the  services  of  the 
church  ; possibly  they  form  part  of  the 
anchorage,  though  there  was  a tradition  that 
it  was  situated  on  the  sloping  ground  to  the 
south-east  near  the  main  road.  Lady  Julia 
Lampet  was  anchoress  here  in  1528.  At  the 
end  of  the  south  transept  was  a fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century  wall.  Possibly  the  inmates  by 
that  time  wished  to  have  a straight  staircase  to 
their  dormitories  ; but  the  original  stairoase  to 
those  rooms  was  oiroular,  for  the  two  first  steps 
still  remain  in  situ  on  the  east  side.  This 
circular  staircase  led  up  from  the  slype,  which 
formed  a communication  between  the  cloisters 
and  the  outer  ground  and  detached  buildings, 
and  always  intervened  between  the  transept 
and  chapter-house.  The  ohapter-house,  whioh 
ran  east  and  west,  had  a groined  ceiling,  the 
central  portion  springing  from  colamns  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  It  had  a door  into  the 
cloisters,  and  was  37  ft.  by  23  ft.  Beyond  was 
the  day-room,  whioh  also  had  a groined  ceiling, 
and  was  divided  with  columns,  from  whioh  the 
central  groining  sprang.  In  this  case  the 
columns  were  ciroular  shafts,  a portion  of  one  of 
which  still  remains.  Seven  of  these  formed 
eight  bays,  whioh  still  can  easily  be  traced  by 
the  corresponding  oorbels  in  the  walls  from 
which  the  other  side  of  the  groining  sprang. 
Over  the  chapter-house  was  the  scriptorium  or 
library,  lighted  by  a window  to  the  east.  Over 
the  day-room  was  a long  dormitory.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  Prioress  became  more 
luxurious,  speoial  rooms  were  built  for  herself 
and  those  immediately  connected  with  her  To 
the  east  of  the  day-room  and  dormitories  stood 
the  hospital  or  infirmary,  the  site  of  whioh  has 
not  been  excavated.  That  probably  consisted 
of  a day-room  and  dormitory,  with  small  kitchen 
and  offices,  and  was  reached  by  a covered 
passage  leading  from  the  day-room.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  passage  were  the  gongs.  Close 
by,  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapter-house,  was  a 
burial-place.  Most  of  the  nuns  were  probably 
interred  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister.  But  in 
this  burial-place  are  three  graves,  in  one  of 
which,  at  a depth  of  2 ft.  6 in.,  human  bones 
were  found,  evidently  those  of  a female, 
buried  without  either  stone  or  wood  coffin, 
a thing  very  usual  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  The  slab  on  one  grave  is 
evidently,  from  the  cross  upon  it,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  church,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chapter-house  and  day-rooms,  were  the  cloisters, 
now  Mr.  Tillett’s  garden.  In  the  wall  still 
remains  a holy-water  stoup ; no  doubt  there 
were  also  lavatories.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
cloisters  were  the  refectory  and  kitohen,  with 
ohambers  over  : and  on  the  west  side  was  origi- 
nally the  Domus  Conversornm  Conversi,  or  the 
house  of  oonverts,  and  rooms  for  workpeople  and 
servants.  Mr.  Phipson  imagines  these  were 
pulled  down,  and,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
a portion  of  the  blook  of  buildings  now  oocupied 
by  Mr.  Tdlet  erected  by  Prioress  Wygun.  This 
house  consisted  of  a parlour  handsomely  panelled 
in  oak,  with  a fine  moulded  oak  beam  ceiling 
(Mr.  Tillett’s  breakfast-room),  and  above  was  a 
bedroom  reached  by  a turret  stairoase,  still  ex- 
isting. There  were  also  a guest-obamber  and 
other  necessary  offices  and  accommodation 
suitable  for  the  position  of  a prioress  whoBe 
notion  of  living  was  more  luxurious  than  that  of 
her  early  predecessors. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
Phipson  for  his  paper,  Mr.  Colman,  M.P.,  said 
that  Mr.  Phipson’s  opinion  as  to  the  effect  which 
time  and  weather  would  have  on  the  ruins  rather 
confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  not  to  proceed 
further,  and  to  leave  further  discoveries,  should 
anything  important  be  unrevealed,  to  future 
generations. 


The  National  Society  for  Preserving 
the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  has  now  been 
organised,  and  has  made,  we  are  told,  considerable 
progress.  Its  object  i3  to  preserve  and  proteot 
the  memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  parish  churohes 
and  chnrohyards  of  Great  Britain.  The  rules  of 
the  society  suggest  various  ways  of  accomplish- 
ing the  work, — e.g.,  by  securing  a record  being 
made  of  sepulchral  memorials  now  existing,  &c. 
We  observe  that  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  four 
days  prior  to  his  death,  had  accepted  the  post 
of  honorary  architect.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
William  Vincent,  Lower  Hellesdon-road,  Norwioh. 


A NATIONAL  HISTORY  GALLERY. 

Sir, — “ The  Decadence  ” that  succeeded  the 
great  period  of  Italian  art  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  t:>  the  great  political  and  religious 
changes  whioh  were  taking  place  than  to  the 
artists  of  the  period,  who  were  compelled  to 
bow  to  a new  order  of  things,  to  the  new  kind 
of  art-demand  that  was  then  made  upon  their 
talents.  The  long-continued  demand  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  by  the  Church  and  the 
wealthy  merchant  princes,  for  series  upon  series 
of  extensive  mural  and  sculptural  decorations, 
ceased,  and  with  the  termination  of  this  kind  of 
art-demand,  monumental  painting  and  sculpture 
may  be  said  to  have  expired.  Thenceforth  the 
demand  for  the  practice  of  the  fine  arts  was  of 
a more  fitful  character,  and  for  art  of  a less 
elevated  style,  for  disconnected  easel  pictures, 
pieces  d’occasion.  This  new  order  of  things  at- 
tained its  climax  in  the  wealthy  Netherlands,  in 
Spain,  and  in  France,  and  from  these  sources 
English  art  derives  the  fashion  of  its  art  patron- 
age and  of  its  art  practioe.  The  extreme  point 
of  erratic  departure  from  the  old  forms  of  en- 
couragement and  practice  was  attained  when  it 
came  to  be  supposed  that  the  mere  collecting  of 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  National  Galleries, 
museums,  and  mansions  was  the  true  way  of 
promoting  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts.  This 
more  modern  kind  of  procedure  has  so  long 
been  accepted  without  being  questioned  that  it 
now  appears  to  publio  men  and  to  the  dilettanti 
to  be  the  right  and  natural  course  to  pursue, 
though  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  ought,  long 
ere  this,  to  have  taught  them  that  this  was  not 
the  means  by  which  the  two  greatest  art  deve- 
lopments were  accomplished.  It  behoves  them, 
therefore,  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  art,  to 
return  to  the  more  anoient  mode  of  procedure 
of  art  encouragement,  whilst  the  national  life  is 
at  its  full. 

In  the  great  art-epochs,  painting  and  sculpture 
were,  as  a rule,  associated  with  architecture. 
It  was  so  in  pagan  Greece,  and  in  Mediaeval 
and  Christian  Italy,  and  it  is  to  this  intimate 
association  of  the  three  Bister  arts  that  we  may 
reasonably  attribute  the  high  state  of  excellence 
to  whioh  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
the  art-manufactures  attained  in  those  two 
famous  epochs. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  bring 
about  that  intimate  association  of  the  three  arts, 
in  these  dayB,  and  in  England  ? The  Church 
makes  no  great  demand  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
fine  arts,  nor  does  the  State,  nor  do  the  nobility; 
that  is  to  say,  we  are  at  present  without  any 
powerful  incentive  to  develop  historical  painting 
on  a grand  scale  ; nor  can  we  look  forward  to 
our  future  departmental  edi5ces  as  at  all  likely 
to  afford  greater  scope  than  heretofore  for 
mural  and  sculptural  decoration,  it  being  a sine 
qu'l  non  that  in  design  they  shall  be  rigorously 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  a condition,  as 
festhetioians  well  know,  whioh  does  not  neoes- 
sarily  involve  appositeness  to  taste. 

Our  object,  therefore,  should  now  be  to  find, 
to  make,  opportunities  fit  for  the  development 
and  display  of  historical  painting  on  a grand 
scale  ; for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of  painting 
which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  encourage- 
ment beyond  the  means  of  private  patronage. 
The  want  of  such  encouragement  has  long  been 
regretted,  not  by  professors  only,  but  by  all 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
painting  in  England, — a proof  that  the  promo- 
tion of  historic  art  is  an  object  of  interest  with 
a considerable  portion  of  the  public. 

Mural  painting  being  employed  to  decorate 
large  and  solid  surfaces,  the  artist  is  no  longer 
intent  upon  the  reproduction,  however  ingenious, 
of  reality  in  its  most  limited  sense.  A dignified 
subject  is  essential,  and  to  this  genius  is 
required  to  add  ideality  or  elevation  of  treatment. 
Lastly,  simplicity,  the  indispensable  character- 
istic of  great  works,  must  be  apparent  in  the 
composition  and  the  execution.  Hence  arises 
the  especial  condition  of  excluding  from  mural 
painting  all  that  may  interfere  with  grandeur  of 
effeot,  all  that  aims  at  literal  imitation  and  illu- 
sion ; it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  treatment  of 
subjects  fitted  for  large  dimensions  must  tend 
to  ennoble  the  style  and  taste  of  the  artist  of 
the  National  Sohool  of  Painting.* 

* It  may  be  gathered  from  the  Life  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  Prince  earnestly  de'ired  that  the 
art  of  mural  painting  should  be  enoouraged. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  me  to  be  highly  desirable 
that  we  should  have  a class  of  public  building 
designed  entirely  for  the  adornment  of  the 
metropolis, — a class  of  building  devoted  Bolely 
to  the  purposes  of  taste ; to  subserve,  in  fact, 
those  art  purposes  which  were  fulfilled  by  the 
Grecian  temple  and  the  Italian  cathedral  and 
palace ; a class  of  building  that  Bhould  be 
National  Galleries  in  the  fullest  sense, — galleries 
in  which  the  people  would  take  a deep  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  would  contain  illustra- 
tions of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  them,  painted 
by  living  artists. 

In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  I,  therefore, 
beg  leave  to  bring  more  prominently  forward  a 
project  which  I first  broached  in  the  columns  of 
the  Builder,  in  1875,  for  the  erection  of  a 
National  History  Gallery,  to  contain  a series  of 
historical  paintings,  illustrating  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  in  the  various  periods  of 
English  history.  Each  hall  or  gallery  to  be 
devoted  to  a particular  period.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  suite  of  galleries  should  also  afford 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  the  sculptor's 
art.  The  series  of  galleries  to  be  linked  together 
with  consummate  architectural  skill  and  taBte, 
and  the  whole  building  designed  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  London.  Such  a public  edifice  would 
not  only  be  a popular  and  inspiring  holiday 
resort,  but  either  a grand  or  a beautiful  National 
Monument.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  FUTURE. 

Sir, — As  the  active,  brilliant,  and  successful 
career  of  the  late  Mr.  Street  oan  scarcely  be 
without  its  benefioial  influence  on  the  future  of 
English  architecture,  it  may  be  of  some  advan- 
tage for  men  of  less  commanding  ability  if  they 
can  discover  the  seoret  of  his  success,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  independent  of  the  genius  with  whioh 
he  was  endowed. 

What,  then,  we  may  inquire,  was  the  chief 
characteristic  of  his  professional  praotioe, — what 
the  most  striking  lesson  to  be  derived  from  his 
example? 

Unquestionably,  as  I think,  it  was  his  rigid 
and  faithful  adherence  from  first  to  last,  in  all 
his  designs,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  to  one 
style, — the  national  style  of  his  own  country 
and  of  Western  Europe. 

He  was  evidently  convinced  that  Gothic 
architecture  possessed  all  the  elements  for 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  that,  being  based  on 
principles  everlastingly  true,  it  had  such  vitality 
within  itself  that  it  oould  never  become  tame 
or  spiritless  or  uninteresting  however  long  its 
votaries  asked  it  for  inspiration,  even  if  worked 
at  to  the  end  of  Time. 

He  knew,  however,  that  no  mere  antiquarian 
draughtsmanship  would  do, — that  it  was  not 
enough  to  create  mere  reproductions,  however 
faithful  and  exact.  Neither  his  genius  nor  his 
wonderful  industry  would  permit  his  stooping 
to  this,  and  so,  while  there  was  no  more  earnest 
explorer  of  the  old  architectural  glories  of  the 
past,  whether  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  or  Italy,  he  was  ever  ready  in  his  profes- 
sional practice  at  home  to  enrich  and  harmonise 
his  work  with  new  ideas  (without  fear  of  the 
taunt  that  this  was  modern,  or  that  that  was 
without  ancient  authority),  to  introduce  new  or 
forgotten  materials,  as  in  the  jasper  monument 
at  Liohfield,  the  inlaid  coloured  marbles  at 
Wimbledon,  the  alabaster  screens  at  Eastbourne 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  free  use  of  granite  and 
porphyry.  In  a thoroughly  catholic  spirit  he 
encouraged  the  application  of  modern  soience, 
knowing  well  that  the  architects  of  old  neg- 
lected nothing  that  could  aid  in  the  advance  of 
their  art.  Moreover,  he  was  boldly  ecleotio, 
with  the  reward  that  the  buildings  with  whioh 
he  has  adorned  English  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages were  ever  increasing  in  interest,  beauty, 
and  originality.  So  entirely  satisfied  was  he 
known  to  be  with  the  capabilities  of  his  favourite 
style  to  meet  all  wants,  that  to  have  seen  a 
design  by  him  in  any  other  style  on  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  would  have  given  the  beholder 
something  like  an  electrio  shook. 

If  there  is  no  over-statement  in  all  this, — and 
I think  there  is  not, — we  have  an  absolute  proof 
that  by  the  adoption  of  one  Btyle  for  a lifetime, 
and  carrying  it  out  on  the  same  true  principles  as 
in  past  times,  the  greatest  success  will  be  secured, 
not  only  professionally,  but,  if  all  united,  in  the 
creation  of  a really  national  style  of  architec- 
ture truly  representing  the  advanced  state  of 
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modern  civilisation.  “ L’ union  o’est  la  foroe,” 
and  “ We  aro  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages.”  At 
all  events,  so  worked  Phidias  and  Ictinns  in 
Greece,  Anthemius  and  Crysolarus  in  Byzan- 
tium, Arnolfo  Pisano  and  Brunelleschi  in  Italy, 
Robert  de  Couoy  and  Eudes  de  Montreuil  in 
Prance,  and  Jocelin,  Elias  of  Dereham,  and 
Wykeham  in  our  own  England.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  the  moat  brilliant  and  accomplished  race 
that  ever  existed,  worked  untiringly  at  a single 
style  for  500  years,  and  they  were  rewarded  in 
the  end  by  producing  the  most  perfect  edifice 
built  by  man.  May  we  not  conolude,  then,  that 
our  lamented  brother  has  left  us  an  example 
well  worthy  of  being  adopted,  and  that  if  we 
all  worked  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  general 
concert  could  accept  one  style  for  all  purposes, 
anational  arohiteoture,  magnificent  and  beautiful, 
would  indue  time  be  the  result  ? 

Henri  de  Sivart. 


WHO  WAS  THE  ARCHITECT  OP 
ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE  ? 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  a discussion  on  this 
subject  in  your  columns  last  July,  I expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  ascription  of  the  design  of 
this  house  to  Inigo  Jones  dated  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  only.  In  thus  writing  I 
had  in  mind  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
house  I had  then  been  able  to  find, — a plate  in 
J.  T.  Smith’s  “Westminster,”  from  a drawing 
made  in  1808.  Oa  this  it  is  Btated  that  the 
house  is  “ said  ” to  be  by  Jones.  This  looked, 
therefore,  very  like  the  origin  of  the  modern 
ascription  to  him.  I may  add  that  in  the  cata- 
logues of  two  very  extensive  collections  of  Old 
London  prints,  &o., — the  Craoe  collection  and  that 
in  the  Guildhall  Library, — I could  find  nothing 
earlier  than  this  engraving.  But  after  searching 
through  all  the  better-known  books,  I found  at 
last  that  of  which  I was  in  quest  in  a small 
quarto  volume,  “ Designs  of  Inigo  Jones  and 
Ouhers  : published  by  I.  Ware.”  Plates  6 and  7 
give  the  plan  and  section  of  a Btaircase  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Though  not  so  stated,  this  is  evidently 
the  Btaircase  of  Ashburnham  House.  The  date 
usually  assigned  in  catalogues  to  this  undated 
volume  is  1756,  but  in  the  Soane  Museum,  in 
which  are  Ware’s  original  drawings,  is  also  a 
copy  of  another  edition  of  the  book  dated  1743, 
and  this  is  clearly  later  than  the  undated  one! 
And  in  Hoppus’s  “ Palladio,”  published  in  1735, 
are  many  engravings  evidently  taken  from 
Ware’s  book,  to  which  we  may  therefore  safely 
assign  a date  somewfiat  earlier  than  1735. 

If  we  proceed  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
evidence,  we  Bhall  find  it  to  be  very  strong.  To 
begin  with,  the  faot  that  as  a mere  question  of 
date  there  was,  in  1735  or  thereabouts,  nothing 
improbable  in  ascribing  the  house  to  Jones, 
clears  off  a number  of  possible  competitors. 
And,  considering  further  the  admitted  beauty 
of  the  design,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
with  this  limitation,  we  could  possibly  asoribe 
it  to  any  but  Jones  or  WreD.  For,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  well  says,  “ Wren  may  have  been  greater 
in  construction,  but  was  not  equal  to  Jones  in 
design  ; and  we  look  down  the  ranks  from  that 
day  to  this  without  finding  any  names  we  can 
fairly  class  with  those  of  these  two  great  men  ” 
(“  History  of  Architecture,”  second  edition, 
iv.,  293).  But  Ware  was,  as  is  shown  by  others 
of  his  books,  a zealous  student  of  the  works  of 
Jones,  and  in  this  particular  book  there  are 
indications  that  he  was  working  under  the 
guidance  or  patronage  of  Kent  and  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  also  ardent  admirers  of  Inigo. 
Wren  at  this  time  had  not  long  been  dead,  and 
the  memory  of  his  works  must  yet  have  been 
fresh.  Moreover,  Ware  for  many  years  had  for 
a colleague  in  the  Board  of  Works,  Hawksmoor, 
a pupil  of  Wren,  and  the  most  worthy  of  his 
imitators.  Still  further,  Ashburnham  House  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  a 
member  of  the  family  of  that  name.  At  all 
events,  the  house  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  when,  in  1730,  it 
was  sold  to  the  Crown  by  John,  the  third  lord 
and  first  earl,  who  died  in  1737,  after  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  Ware’s  book.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  Ware  had  open  to  him  many 
sources  of  information,  which  we  do  not  now 
possess. 

The  attribution  to  JoneB  of  the  design  of  Ash- 
burnham House  is  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
— no  mean  judge, — who,  in  several  passages  in 
his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  refers  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  to  the  Btaircase. 
These  lectures  are  now  in  the  Soane  Museum, 


together  with  a series  of  very  fine  drawings  of  the 
staircase  and  a ceiling  in  Ashburnham  House. 

I should  add  that  plate  24  of  Ware’s  book 
shows  as  Jones’s  the  small  summer-house,  in 
form  of  a temple,  built  against  the  wall  of  the 
old  refectory  of  the  Abbey  ; and  that  in  plate  23 
is  a representation  of  the  aloove  in  the  dining, 
room.  The  latter  is  the  only  anonymous  design 
in  the  book,  and  Ware’s  practice  in  such  matters 
leads  m6  to  infer  that  this  absence  of  name  is 
intended  to  convey  that  this  is  his  own  design. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  an  alcove 
similar  in  design  to  that  in  Ashburnham  House 
is  to  be  found  in  another  London  house  by  Inigo 
Jones, — Lindsey  House,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  I 
am  inolined  to  think  that  this  is  also  by  Ware. 
It  bears  the  arms  of  the  Shiffner  family,  a mem- 
ber ©f  whioh  was,  as  I find  by  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  a resident  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  in 
1759.  Ware  died  in  1766. 

I may  add  that,  having  been  most  kindly  per- 
mitted to  examine  Jones’s  drawings  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  I found 
among  them  nothing  relating  to  Ashburnham 
House.  There  is,  however,  a design  for  a ceiliDg 
and  lantern  with  columns  for  Wilton  House, 
which  decidedly  recalls  these  features  of  Ash. 
burnham  House. 

It  oame  out  in  the  reoent  controversy  about 
Ashburnham  House  that  the  doubts  as  to  its 
design  beiDg  by  Inigo  Jones  were  suggested  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  But  I do  not  think  that  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Sir  Gilbert  would  olaim  for 
his  opinion  on  a question  of  Classical  architec- 
ture weight  sufficient  to  disturb  an  asoription 
received,  as  I have  shown,  for  at  least  150  years, 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  so  well 
fitted  to  judge,  and  whose  means  of  acquiring 
correct  information  were  superior  to  ours. 

Alfred  Marks. 

##*  We  will  give  an  engraved  view  of  the 
staircase  in  an  early  number. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  IN  CASE  OP  FIRE 
OR  PANIC. 

Sir, — I have,  for  a long  time,  thought  that 
most  theatres  and  public  buildings  with 
galleries  are  badly  planned ; many  architects 
have  lost  sight,  to  Borne  extent,  of  the  heading 
of  this  letter. 

I have  suggested  and  advocated  the  open-to- 
street  stairs,  all  outside  main  walls  of  building. 
Let  every  floor  or  gallery  have  its  own  double 
staircase,  if  only  on  the  main  front;  let  the 
stairs  run  down  eaoh  way,  with  sufficient 
landings,  and  on  the  landings  bays,  so  that  the 
weak  may  have  a chance  to  stand  aside. 

A staircase  each  side  for  each  floor  or  gallery 
would  be  better.  Also  have  to  all  entrances  an 
extra  pair  of  doors,  and  let  all  doors  be  hung  to 
open  outwards.  If  extra  doors  are  not  needed 
for  general  use,  let  all  bolts  be  drawn  when  the 
place  is  used. 

Of  course  it  would  be  the  inspector’s  duty  to 
test  occasionally  these  extra  ways  of  exit. 

Staircases  arranged  in  this  manner,  open  to 
the  street  and  supported  on  columns,  piers,  and 
arches,  one  above  another,  could  be  made  to 
look  well,  and  would,  to  some  extent,  dispense 
with  many  corbels,  pilasters,  and  columns  that 
support  nothing  in  particular. 

It  is  in  the  boxed-up  winding-stairs  that  the 
struggle  and  many  aocidents  occur ; but  when 
people  find  a straight  stair  and  open  to  the 
street,  a great  amount  of  fear  (naturally)  would 
be  lost.  W.  T.  Chinchen. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

A new  shaft  for  the  Channel  Tunnel  has 
been  commenced  at  the  eastern  end  of  Shak- 
Bpeare’s  Cliff,  on  a small  piece  of  land  just  out- 
side of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Tunnel,  the 
operations  being  conducted  by  an  additional 
party  of  miners  and  labourers.  The  work  will 
occupy  some  considerable  time  before  the  shaft 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  whioh  it  is  being 
constructed.  When  the  shaft  has  reached  the 
required  depth,  which  will  be  something  like 
200  ft.,  a heading  will  be  out  to  sea  to  meet  the 
present  main  heading,  which  started  at  Abbott’s 
Cliff,  some  two  or  three  miles  to  the  westward, 
the  object  of  the  new  heading  being  to  obtain 
an  additional  ontlet  for  the  ddbris  from  the 
main  cutting.  At  present,  only  two  trollies  can 
be  employed  for  removing  the  chalk,  but  with 
the  additional  heading  this  number  will  be  at 
least  doubled. 


FORECOURTS  I THE  BOARD  OP  WORKS’ 
ROADS. 

Sir, — In  a letter  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  the  24th  of  December,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris  refers  to  projections  from  the  line  of 
house- fronts  in  existing  thoroughfares,  and 
argues  that  it  is  a great  hardship  that  any 
restriction  should  be  exercised  beyond  the  limit 
of  10  ft.  or  15  ft.  of  the  footway. 

It  is  a most  remarkable  fact  that,  however 
desirous  owners  of  property  and  governing 
bodies  may  be  that  London  should  possess,  in 
some  of  its  thoroughfares,  magnificent  widths 
and  opportunities  for  picturesque  display,  there 
will  always  be  found  individuals  quite  ready  to 
decry  those  exertions,  and  to  condemn  all 
attempts  which  do  not  include  the  covering  of 
the  greatest  possible  area  with  bricks  and 
mortar.  Is  it  not  a lamentable  reality  that  in 
some  of  the  roads  of  London,  originally  designed, 
at  the  expense  of  great  personal  exertion  and 
loss  of  ground-rent,  to  give  Londoners  a taste  of 
the  Parisian  boulevards,  the  predecessors  of  Mr. 
Harris  have  succeeded  in  destroying  the  grand 
projects,  and  in  gradually  but  Burely  reducing 
the  forecourts  to  the  wretched  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
which  they  advooate. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Euston-road.  When 
the  Bill  for  making  this  road  (then  called  the 
New-road)  was  before  Parliament,  a clause  was 
inserted  “ prohibiting  the  erection  of  buildings, 
or  any  erection  whatsoever,  within  50  ft.  of  the 
road,  and  empowering  the  paroohial  authorities, 
upon  obtaining  an  order  from  a magistrate,  to 
pull  down  and  remove  any  suoh  erection,  and 
levy  the  expenses  thereof  on  the  offender’s 
goods  and  chattels,  without  proceeding  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  indictment.”  That  clause  led 
to  the  laying  out  and  planting  gardens  in  front 
of  all  the  houses  erected  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  with  a pleasing  and  picturesque  result 
whioh  now  can  be  imagined  only.  Persons 
acquainted  with  this  road  remember  that  bit  by 
bit  encroachments  have  crept  up,  first,  the 
timple  wooden  erection  of  the  height  of  the 
shop  only ; then  the  gradual  strengthening  of 
the  supports,  and  the  quickly  following  super- 
structure, until  advancing  to  the  utmost  limit 
of  even  public  convenience  (in  some  places 
barely  Mr.  Harris’s  10  ft.  or  15  ft.),  the  huge 
structures,  suoh  as  that  of  “ Baker’s,”  at  the 
corner  of  the  Euston  and  Tottenham-court 
roads,  the  “ Goat  and  Compasses  ” in  the 
Euston-road ; and,  of  course,  as  public-houses 
are  never  behindhand  in  encroachments,  the 
“King’s  Head,”  the  “Adam  and  Eve,”  and 
others,  must  needs  add  their  forward  ways  to 
the  quota;  in  fact,  all  along  the  line  the  deter- 
mination seems  to  be  that  London  shall  not,  at 
least  in  the  Euston-road,  be  anything  but  five- 
story  buildings,  40-ft.  roads,  and  10-fo.  footways. 

And  what  does  all  this  show?  In  my  opinion 
it  proves  that,  instead  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  being  guilty  of  “ unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  owners,”  as  Mr. 
Harris  would  endeavour  to  make  out,  it  is  guilty 
of  unnecessary  toleration  of  the  paltry  utilitarian 
who  considers  nothing  bo  much  as  building  land 
at  the  greatest  possible  price  per  foot  superficial. 
Why,  even  when  golden  opportunities  occur,  as 
in  the  formation  of  new  streets,  for  giving  the 
publio  a little  benefit  in  the  way  of  open  spaces 
and  picturesque  laying  out,  what  does  the 
Metropolitan  Board  consummate,  but  miserable 
failures, — in  line,  in  level,  in  direction, — seeking 
nothing,  and  apparently  knowing  nothing,  but 
the  inevitable  “ so  much  per  foot  super.?”  I 
challenge  any  man  with  an  eye  to  point  to  any 
one  street  laid  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
whioh  leads  anywhere,  whioh  has  any  sort 
of  line,  or  which  indicates  the  remotest  attempt 
at  giving  the  public  a taste  of  what  is 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful,— a Continental  boulevard.  Look  at  North- 
umberland-avenue,  opening  up  at  one  end 
the  exquisite  adjuncts  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  and  at  the  other,  after  tumbling  up 
and  down  in  level,  artfully  missing  the  centre 
line  of  the  Nelson  monument ; badly  lighted, 
with  dangerous  crossings,  and  with  land  for 
years  unlet  because  the  officials  believe  they 
know  better  than  anybody  else  what  is  its  value 
at  per  foot  superficial.  Look  at  the  Clerkenwell- 
road, — will  any  kind  person  tell  me  to  where 
that  leads,  which  is  the  new  street  and  which 
is  not,  and  when  we  may  hope  for  anything 
decent  in  the  way  of  architecture  therein  ? And 
what  about  the  new  coup  at  Piccadilly. circus  ? 
Shall  we  know  to  where  that  new  street  leads, 
shall  wo  have,  as  we  ought  to  have,  a picturesque 
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open  space  there,  or  will  it  be  the  inevitable 
bo  much  per  foot  superficial  ? But  I am  digress- 
ing, sir,  and  can  only  oonolude  by  hoping  that 
Mr.  HarriB  and  his  followers  will  ultimately  have 
to  give  way  to  a strong  local  government,  which 
will  not  regard  10  ft.  between  curb  and  building 
as  the  acme  of  well-designed  thoroughfares. 

War.  Woodward. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
SIR  G.  P.  COLLEY. 

A memorial  window  to  Sir  George  Pomeroy 
Colley,  who  fell  heroically  fighting  on  Majuba 
Hill,  has  just  been  placed  in  Stoke  Church, 
Guildford,  by  the  officers  of  the  2nd  battalion 
Queen’s  Royal  West  Surrey  Regimenc,  in  which 
corps  Sir  George  served  for  many  years.  The 
window  comprises  five  lights  and  tracery.  The 
design  selected  contains  a representation  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  centre  light,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists in  the  side  lights.  These  figures  are  each 
Burmounted  by  a canopy  of  ornamental  design,  and 
beneath  each  of  the  last  four  figures  is  introduced 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  the  saint.  In  the 
base  of  the  centre  light  is  represented  the  badge 
of  the  regiment,  of  which  the  late  general  was 
formerly  an  officer.  The  tracery  is  filled  with  a 
design  containing  angels  bearing  scrolls,  and 
several  sacred  monograms.  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Moore  & Co.,  of  89,  Southampton-row,  London, 
have  designed  and  executed  the  entire  work. 
Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley  joined  the  Queen’s 
as  an  ensign,  and  he  never  served  in  any  other 
regiment.  At  the  foot  of  the  window  the 
following  inscription  is  written  : — “This  window 
is  placed,  in  memory  of  Major-General  Sir 
George  Pomeroy  Colley,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I., 
by  his  brother  officers  of  the  Second  Queen’s 
Royals.  He  fell  in  notion  when  commanding 
the  troops  in  South  Africa,  on  27th  February, 
1881.” 


WALL  DECORATIONS  AT  HUGHENDEN 
CHURCH. 

MEMORIAL  OF  HUE  LATE  EARL  OF  BEAC0NSFIELD. 

The  mural  paintings  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Hughenden  Church,  whioh  have  been  completed 
as  part  of  the  memorial  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
were  solemnly  dedicated  on  Christmas-day. 
Starting  from  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  to  the 
string-course,  about  4 ft.  in  height  of  the 
wall  (says  a Buckinghamshire  paper),  is 
painted  a very  rich  vine  pattern  in  two  shades 
of  Venetian  red,  with  dusters  of  grapes  in  gold. 
The  altar  is  marked  out  with  a band  of  gold, 
and  on  either  side  is  a design  of  wheat.  It  is 
Burmounted  by  a wreath  of  Passion-flowers, 
painted  in  red  on  a gold  ground.  The  panels 
over  the  [altar-ledge  are  painted  on  Sequoia- 
wood,  the  centre  containing  a lily  and  frankin- 
cense, the  Bide  panels  having  roses,  on  gold 
quatrefoils  ; the  Btone  mouldings  are  picked  out 
in  gold  designs  of  grapes,  flowers,  &c.  Within  the 
splay  of  the  east  window  an  elegant  branch  of 
frankincense  is  painted  in  Venetian  red,  the 
stonework  being  gilded  and  painted  with  olive 
brandies  and  birds.  Above  the  string-course 
on  either  side  of  the  altar  are  vesica-shaped 
medallions,  containing  half-length  representa- 
tions of  the  four  greater  Prophets,  eaoh  holding  in 
his  hand  the  symbol  of  his  office  and  character. 
Above  these,  divided  by  a band  of  pome- 
granates in  gold  and  vellum,  are  full-length  figures 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  each  surmounted  by  a 
oanopy.  They  are  painted  on  a gold  groundwork. 
Above  the  canopies  are  quatrefoils  in  red,  with  re- 
presentations of  cherubim.  Just  above  these  is 
a oloud-line  with  stars,  from  whioh  springs  a 
bold  vine  pattern  in  gold,  broken  by  five  medal- 
lions, containing  figures  of  angels  bearing 
censers  representing  the  nine  orders  of  the 
angels.  Each  figure  bends  downwards,  gazing 
upon  the  central  figure  of  our  Lord  in  glory,  in 
the  east  window.  A rich  band  of  crimson 
follows  round  the  moulding  of  the  window,  on 
which  are  pomegranates  in  gold,  the  band  being 
broken  by  seven  medallions,  each  containing  a 
dove,  as  an  emblem  of  the  seven  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  The  groundwork  of  the  roof  over  the 
sacrarium  is  gilded ; the  side-walls,  as  far  as  the 
altar-rails,  are  powdered  with  marguerites  in 
red ; while  over  the  arches,  north  and  south, 
are  bands  bearing  a design  of  figs  and  leaves. 
Ia  front  of  the  credence  is  a design  of  a cross 
with  rays,  bordered  with  wheat.  The  whole 
design  and  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it,  has  been 
oarried  out  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  ST.  GEORGE’S-IN-THE- 
EAST. 

The  new  schools,  choir  vestry,  &c.,  have 
recently  been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford, 
having  been  erected  from  funds  received  in 
connexion  with  the  Middlesex  Schools  and 
Raine’s  Charity. 

They  are  built  on  a portion  of  the  vicar’s 
garden,  adjoining  the  church,  having  entrances 
from  the  garden,  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
and  Dean-street.  The  style  is  in  keeping  with 
the  architecture  of  the  church.  The  works  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Mowl  & Son,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peters,  architect. 


A BIRMINGHAM  RESTAURANT. 

The  new  Central  Restaurant,  in  Corporation- 
street,  Birmingham,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
floor  of  the  new  “ Central  Arcade,”  whioh  opens 
out  of  Corporation-street  just  above  New-street, 
forms  the  roof  of  the  Central  Restaurant.  The 
glass  flooring  of  the  Arcade  is  not,  however,  the 
actual  ceiling  of  the  restaurant.  Beneath  it  is  a 
second  tesselated  glass  structure,  formed  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  glass,  worked  into  ornamental 
designs,  through  which  the  light  falls  coloured 
upon  the  bar.  The  restaurant  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  Arcade.  The  dining-saloon  and 
bar  form  one  room,  130  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide. 
Along  50  ft.  of  it  runs  the  counter,  a very  hand- 
some piece  of  woodwork,  fitted  in  front  with 
twenty-six  mirror-panels,  each  presenting  a dif- 
ferent design, — the  centre  one  being  the  Bir- 
mingham ooat  of  arms.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
restaurant  the  walls  are  formed  of  gigantic 
square  mirrors.  Down  the  middle  of  the  saloon 
runs  a row  of  Bquare  pillars,  the  sides  of  which 
are  also  oovered  with  mirrors,  whilst  other 
mirrors  are  placed  in  front  of  the  counter,  and, 
in  fact,  in  every  plaoe  where  it  is  possible 
for  a plate  of  silvered  glass  to  be  inserted. 
Altogether  there  are  2,500  square  feet  of  mirror. 
The  effect  of  the  120  mirrors  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  the  walnut  mouldings  employed  to 
encase  them,  and  by  the  cornice  above,  hand- 
painted  with  floral  and  other  decorations.  A 
lounge  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  salooD, 
at  one  end  of  which,  shut  off  by  screens  of 
coloured  glass,  is  plaoed  the  grill  for  chops  and 
steaks,  the  cooking  of  which  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  vegetable  charcoal.  At  the  grill  end  of 
the  saloon  there  is  a well-fitted  lavatory,  whilst 
at  the  opposite  end  is  an  oyster-room.  The 
cellar-spaoe  is  of  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  restaurant,  and  of  easy  access  in 
consequence  of  its  position  immediately  below. 
Messrs.  F.  Whitfield  & Co.  fitted  up  the  cellar. 
The  architect  of  the  restaurant  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ward,  and  Messrs.  J.  & O.  C.  Hawkes  did  the 
chief  decorative  work.  Messrs.  Messenger  & 
Son  supplied  the  gasfittings,  and  Mr.  S.  Mason 
the  bar-fittings. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,506.  S.  A.  Say,  London.  Adjusting  doors. 
Dec.  16,  1881. 

5,515.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Halifax.  Traps  for  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  gases  from  sewers  and 
drains.  (Com.  by  W.  D.  Taylor,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.).  Dec.  16,  1881. 

5,526.  T.  Fletcher,  Warrington.  Plastic  com- 
position for  fire-resisting  purposes.  Dec.  17, 
1881. 

5,543.  C.  F.  Sohlickeysen,  Berlin.  Brick- 
moulding machines.  (Com.  Speo.)  Deo.  17, 
1881. 

5,554.  B.  C.  Cross,  Dewsbury.  Apparatus  for 
fastening,  releasing,  Ac.,  window-sashes.  Dec.  19, 
1881. 

5,571.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Floor  coverings. 
(Com.  by  C.  T.  Meyer  and  V.  E.  Meyer,  Jersey 
City,  U.S.A.).  Dec.  20,  1881. 

5,576.  H.  S.  Creglen,  Bromley.  Ventilation 
of  soil-pipes,  &c.  Dec.  20,  1881. 

5,590.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Door  ohecka,  &c. 
(Com.  by  L.  C.  Norton,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  (Comp. 
Spec.)  Dec.  21,  1881. 

5,603.  O.  Trossin,  London.  Fireplaces  for  the 

consumption  of  smoke.  Dec.  22,  1881. 

5,677.  J.  Barrett,  Eastburn.  Method  of 
opening  and  closing  doors  in  connexion  with 
hoists.  Dec.  27,  1881. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  23,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


5,679.  J.  Gillingham,  Chard.  Fireplaces  and 
stoves.  Dec.  27,  1881. 

5,694.  J.  Schofield,  Littleborough.  Grates 
and  furnaces.  Deo.  28,  1881. 

5,703.  F.  Brown,  London.  Cooking-stoves 
and  fireplaoes,  &o.  Dec.  28,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

December  20,  1881. 

3,606.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Metallic  structures 
suitable  for  barrack  and  other  buildings.  (Com. 
by  La  Societe  Nouvelle  de  Constructions,  Paris.) 
Aug.  19,  1881. 

3,648.  W.  H.  Stephenson,  Blackburn.  Heat- 
ing apparatus.  Aug.  22, 1881. 

3,693.  H.  C.  Yae  P.  Ahrbecker  and  H.  E.  J. 
Hamkens,  Lambeth.  Fluid  meters.  Aug.  24, 
1881. 

3,738.  E.  Haskell  and  J.  P.  Bayley,  London. 
Heating  by  gas.  Aug.  27,  1881. 

4,042.  S.  Clark,  Islington.  Gas  and  oil  stoves 
for  heating,  &o.  Sept.  19,  1881. 

4,101.  C.  J.  C.  M.  Baron  de  Liebhaber, 
Avallon.  Cleansing,  polishing,  &o.,  artioles  of 
marble,  stone,  &c.  Sept.  23,  1881. 

4,335.  W.  R.  Kinipple,  Westminster.  Con- 
struction of  harbours,  breakwaters,  dockB,  &c. 
Oot.  5,  1881. 

4,707.  J.  H.  Miles,  Southampton.  Arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  window-sashes,  &o. 
Oct.  27,  1881. 

4,953.  H.  W.  Gates,  Brighton.  Yentilator  for 
ohimneys,  &c.  Nov.  12,  1881. 

December  23,  1881. 

4,050.  A.  Martin,  Woolwich.  Springs  for 
doors,  &o.  Sept.  20, 1881. 

4,787.  J.  Dunnachie,  Glenboig.  Stoves,  &o. 
Nov.  2,  1881. 

4,840.  J.  B.  Spence,  London,  and  E.  Ormerod, 
Belvedere.  Manufacture  of  cement  for  receiving 
an  enamelled  surface.  Nov.  4,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  December  21,  1831. 

2,126.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Compound  for 
renovating  and  preserving  the  polish  of  wood 
furniture. 

This  compound  is  made  of  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  gum 
mastic,  sulphuric  ether,  solution  of  gum  byse  in  alcohol, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  extract  of  curcunnre  root  prepared 
with  alcjhol  and  nitrobenzole.  (Com.  by  E.  Schultz, 
Berlin.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  May  16,  1831.  Price  2d. 

2,135.  R.  H.  Abrey,  Highbury.  Heating 
apparatus. 

The  boiler  is  placed  in  the  house,  Sea.,  to  be  heated,  and 
the  produots  of  combustion  are  led  away  by  pipes  also 
within  the  house.  These  are  surrounded  by  au  exterior 
piue,  through  which  the  water  from  the  boiler  travels 
(Pro.  Pro.)  May  17,  1881.  Price  2d. 

2,140.  E.  HattoD,  Manchester.  Ventilating 
apparatus. 

This  is  a hopper  ventilator,  which  has  strips  of  flexible 
material  along  its  upper  edge  and  sides,  so  that  when 
closed  it  may  be  rather  tight.  The  hinge  is  the  full 
width  of  the  bottom.  (Pro.  Pro.)  May  17,  1881 
Price  2d. 

2,147.  W.  Bartholomew,  Lambeth.  Water- 
waste  preventer. 

The  cistern  holds,  a certain  required  quantity  of  water. 
A bell  is  arranged  within  the  cistern,  inside  which  is  the 
delivery-pipe,  whose  mouth  is  above  the  level  of  the 
water  when  the  cistern  is  full;  the  bottom  of  the  bell  is 
nearly  closed  round  this  delivory-pipe,  and  on  the  bell 
being  lifted,  it  raises  the  water  inside  it  and  establishes  a 
sipkon-like  action,  setting  up  a flow  in  th9  pipe.  May  17. 
1881.  Price  6d. 

2,149.  T.  F.  Shillingfcon,  Belfast.  Fireplaces, 

&o. 

The  back  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
grate,  and  a fuel-chamber  is  constructed  at  the  rear,  from 
which  fuel  passes  to  the  fireplace  through  this  aperture 
in  the  back.  At  this  opening  there  is  a downwardly- 
curved  flange,  to  keep  the  smoke  down  until  it  is  burnt. 
This  flange  is  hollow  and  perforated,  to  admit  air  to  assist 
the  oombustion.  May  17,  1831.  Prise  6d. 

2,153.  J.  Sawyer,  London.  Register-stoves, 

&o. 

A combustion-chamber  is  fixed  at  the  back  of  the  stove, 
in  which  the  smoke  from  the  lire  is  consumed  before  it  is 
taken  to  the  chimney.  (Pro.  Pro.)  May  17,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

2,160.  E.  S.  Harvey,  Tottenham,  and  J.  Brodie, 
London.  Attaching  knobs  to  door-look  and 
other  spindles. 

The  knob  has  a square  hole,  corresponding  to  the  spindle  . 
Notches  are  cat  across  the  faces  of  the  spiodle,  on  which 
a slrip  of  thin  steel  is  laid,  one  cad  being  bent,  to  take  one 
of  the  notches.  Tongues  are  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  tbo 
strip,  and  bent  outwards.  When  the  knob  is  passed  over 
the  spindle  the  tongue  springs  out  into  a slot  in  the  bush, 
thereby  preventing  the  knob  from  being  drawn  back. 
May  18, 1881.  Price  6d. 

2,174.  J.  Walker,  Leeds.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &?. 

These  vitrified  bricks,  &c.,  are  composed  of  brick  earth 
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or  clay  aud  waste  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  is  added  manga- 
nese. The  whole  is  pulverised  together,  and  to  prevent 
fusion  together  of  the  articles  during  the  burning,  they 
are  walled  in  separately  by  a layer  of  old  spent  tan  or 
ground  bark.  May  18,  1881.  Price  4d. 

2,222.  A.  MoMillan,  Thornliebank.  Applying 
sprioga  to  doors. 

The  doors  being  hung  on  double-acting  hinges,  a helical 
spring  is  placed  in  a recess  in  the  top  edge  of  the  door, 
the  outer  end  of  whioh  is  fixed  to  the  door,  while  to  the 
other  end  is  attached  a wire  oord  passing  between  two 
rollers  at  the  back  end  of  the  recoss  with  the  end  fixed  to 
the  door-frame.  May  21,  1881.  Price  0d. 

2,229.  S.  H.  Ogden,  Manchester.  Fire-grate 
screens. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  4,324,  of  1877,  in 
using  a spring  clip-hook  which  fastens  on  the  beading  on 
the  grate-front  from  which  the  screen  is  suspended.  May 
21,1811.  Price  Od. 

2,249.  0.  L.  Friedliinder,  Jonkoping,  Sweden. 
Apparatus  for  heating  dwelling-houses,  hospi- 
tals, &c. 

The  stove  has  an  air-chamber  in  whioh  is  a furnace  ter- 
minating in  a tube  box,  from  whioh  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  led  througli  tubes  to  a second  tube-box,  thence 
through  other  tubes,  and  finally  to  the  chimney.  The  oold 
air  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  a!r-chamber,  in  which 
it  is  heated  by  contact  with  tho  furnace  and  the  tubes. 
May  24,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,276.  J.  Mol.  Shaw,  Glasgow.  Kitohen 
ranges. 

Two  vertical  flaps  aro  hinged  so  that  when  opened  out 
thoy  form  an  expanding  flue  opening  above  the  fire.  A 
sliding  grating  moves  above  a fixed  grating  to  pasB  the  fire 
gases  through  an  oven  flue  to  the  chimnev,  or  when 
closed,  to  direct  these  gase9  through  another  flue.  A flue 
is  also  led  under  and  behind  the  boiler,  also  fitted  with  a 
shield  to  close  the  same.  May  21,  1831.  Prioe  fid. 


LEAD  POISONING. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  interest  I read  in  your 
paper  of  the  24th  ult.  (p.  804)  the  letter  on 
“ Lead  Poisoning,”  which  certainly  took  me  very 
much  by  surprise,  as  it  seemed  rather  the  oppo- 
site to  what  I have  hitherto  understood  and 
experienced.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  says, — 
“Water  containing  lime,  magnesia,  or  earthy 
oarbonates,  never  can  or  will  act  on  metallic 
bodies.”  Now,  sir,  the  water  supplied  by  our 
waterworks  here  (Tunbridge  Wells)  is  supposed 
to  be  full  of  lime  and  iron  ; the  iron  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  about,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
half-pint  of  water,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
sediment  on  cistern-bottoms  and  the  rust-corro- 
sion inside  of  pipes  in  a very  short  time.  But 
the  more  important  part  of  the  subject  is,  that 
the  water  will  eat  a leaden  cistern-bottom  full  of 
holes  in  acomparatively  short  time.  I haveknown 
it  occur  in  less  than  two  years,  as  I have  had  many 
to  repair.  In  fact,  no  man  with  any  conscience 
at  all  can  reoommend  the  nse  of  a leaden  oisbern 
in  this  town.  Can  it  be  said  there  is  no  lime  in 
this  water  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
there  is  no  fear  of  lead  poisoning  by  the  water 
we  obtain  from  the  water  companies  ; but  that 
seems  to  me  quite  contrary  to  my  experience. 
I should  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  all  the 
lead  eaten  away  by  our  company’s  water  when 
it  i3  stirred  up,  as  it  is  every  time  the  water 
comes  in. 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  writer  says  that  “as 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  water  is  scarce, 
and  the  rain-water  is  stored  in  leaden-lined 
tanks,  then  a certain  acting  on  may  be  relied  on, 
and  the  water  contained  is  Bure  to  indicate,  by 
the  test  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  lead  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  induce  slow  poisoning.”  Now, 
Bir,  does  he  here  infer  that  the  rain-water  will 
so  act  on,  or  dissolve,  the  leaden  oistern  as  to 
render  the  water  poisonous  ? Because,  sir,  this 
again  seems  quite  the  reverse  of  my  experience, 
as,  after  twenty-five  years  acting  as  a practical 
plumber,  I do  not  remember  a single  instance  of 
a leaden  cistern  being  eaten  away  by  rain-water. 
In  fact,  we  often  turn  the  rain-water  in  with  the 
company’s  water  (when  it  is  not  used  for  drink- 
ing) to  neutralise  the  action  of  the  water  and  to 
save  the  cistern.  W.  Eastwood. 


The  late  Lord  Lanerton. — An  elaborately- 
carved  Portland  stone  monument  has  been 
erected  in  Slingsby  Churchyard  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Lanerton,  of  Castle  Howard, 
by  his  sisters,  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  and  Lady 
Taunton.  The  monument  was  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Darham,  and 
exeouted  by  Mr.  Roddis,  Aston,  Birmingham. 
The  form  of  the  monument  is  that  of  the  old 
Irish  cross  foliated,  representing  the  vine  with 
clusters  of  fruit ; in  the  centre,  a representation 
of  Christ  holdiog  the  world  in  his  right  hand, 
with  two  angelic  figures  offering  up  incense 
from  their  censers.  The  monument  is  10  ft.  high. 


ON  A PROPER  AND  FULL  USE  OF 
THE  HYPHEN  IN  COMPOUND  WORDS 
IN  ENGINEERING  REPORTS. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  strict  rule 
to  be  followed  in  using  the  hyphen  to  oompound 
words,  or  when  such  words  may  be  written  as 
one  word.  As,  for  instance,  rail-way  is  now 
commonly  written  “railway”;  cess -pool,  and 
sub-soil  are  written  with  the  hyphen,  but  they 
may  be  written  as  one  word,  without  the  hyphen, 
just  as  railway  is  written.  Then  we  have  rain- 
fall, rain-storm,  water -drains,  storm -water- 
drain,  water  - carriage,  drain  - pipe,  and  other 
similar  words  sometimes  hyphened,  oftener  not, 
in  the  same  report ; there  is  not  uniformity  of 
treatment,  as  the  hyphen  is  used  and  left  out 
apparently  at  random,  evidently  showing  absence 
of  thought  and  oare  in  the  writer.  The  mischief 
is,  however,  worse  when  house-fittings  are  de- 
scribed in  reports  and  in  specifications.  As,  for 
iHstance,  service-box,  stool-cock,  bib-cock,  water- 
oloset,  flush-tank,  house-drain,  sink-stone,  gully- 
grate,  and  many  others  are  written  without  the 
hyphen,  whioh  should  be  written  with  the  hyphen. 
These  few  remarks  may  serve  to  draw  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  may  also  probably  induce 
some  young  engineers  to  strive  afcer  uniformity, 
and,  if  they  use  the  hyphen  to  a compound  word 
in  one  place,  they  should  be  consistent  and  follow 
it  throughout.  It.  Rawdinson,  C.B. 


POINTING  MORTAR  AND  SILICATE 
OF  SODA. 

Sir, — I am  desirous  of  making  up  the  best  pos- 
sible fine  pointing-mortar,  for  stopping-in  raked 
joints  of  now  brickwork,  to  be  struck  and  cut  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  joint,  as  it  would  be  made 
were  it  finished  when  tho  bricks  were  laid.  I pro- 
pose using  washed  sharp  sand  and  Dorking  lime. 
Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me 
whether  the  mortar  would  be  improved  by  gauging 
it  with  silicate  of  soda?  There  is  little  doubt  as  to 
the  silica ; but,  how  about  the  soda  ? L. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Radcliffe.  — The  Conservative  Club,  lately 
opened,  is  a Bimple  and  unpretentious  building, 
of  Gothio  character,  faced  externally  with  red 
briok,  relieved  with  bands  of  blue  briok.  The 
object  has  been  to  provide  ample  and  well- 
arranged  accommodation,  and  all  essentials  of 
a club  building,  with  the  minimum  expenditure. 
The  building  is,  therefore,  necessarily  devoid  of 
architectural  ornamentation,  attention  having 
been  mainly  given  to  plan  and  internal  arrange- 
ment. On  the  ground-floor  is  provided  a read- 
ing-room, 43  ft.  3 in.  by  27  ft.,  to  be  used  also 
for  political  or  other  meetings,  also  a committee- 
room,  card-room,  lavatories,  &c.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a lofty  billiard-room,  the  same  Bize  as 
the  reading-room  below,  and  accommodating 
two  tables ; also  a smaller  billiard-room,  with 
one  table ; between  them,  and  accessible  from 
both,  is  the  refreshment-bar.  Those  rooms  are 
open  to  the  roof,  and,  in  addition  to  the  side 
windows,  are  provided  with  good  top  light.  A 
smoke-room,  15  ft.  by  13  ft.,  is  also  provided  on 
this  floor,  and  on  the  mezzanine  is  a bath-room 
and  additional  lavatories,  &o.  In  the  basement 
are  cellars  for  wine,  beer,  coals,  and  heating 
apparatus.  Attached  to  the  club  is  the  care- 
taker’s residence,  consisting  of  living-room, 
scullery,  bed-room,  wash-cellar,  &o.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  has 
been  1,7507.  The  contractor  for  the  entire  work 
was  Mr.  John  Allen,  of  Radcliffe.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  supervision,  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  of  Manchester. 

Cramlington. — The  members  of  the  Cramling- 
ton  (Northumberland)  Co-operative  Society  have 
determined  upon  the  erection  of  large  premises, 
with  offices  attached,  in  a central  position  at 
Cramlington.  The  new  buildings,  which  will  be 
about  250  ft.  long,  will  be  fitted  up  in  a very 
complete  manner,  and  heated  throughout  with 
hot  water.  There  will  be  departments  for 
draperies,  groceries,  hardware,  millinery,  boots, 
&o. ; tailors’  and  milliners’  work-rooms,  flour 
warehouse,  butcher’s  shop,  coffee-roasting  and 
general  grinding  and  mixing  rooms.  A large 
meeting  or  lecture  hall  is  arranged  for  on  the 
first  floor,  with  ante-room  attached,  and  offices 
and  oommittee-room,  with  fireproof  rooms  open- 
ing out  of  each.  Steam-power  will  be  employed 
for  all  grinding  and  mixing  operations.  To  the 
rear  of  the  main  buildings  will  be  a large  block 
of  stabling,  harness-room,  lofts,  and  sheds  for 


wagons.  Mr.  Fortune,  of  North  Sunderland,  is 
the  contractor,  and  the  works  have  been  de- 
signed and  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Milnthorpe. — Kitohing’s  Memorial  Hospital 
and  Reading-rooms  at  Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, 
have  been  opened.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  hospital  has  been  built  by  Mrs.  Bindloss, 
wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Kendal,  and  will  be  kept 
up  by  that  lady  at  her  sole  expense,  as  a 
memorial  to  her  late  father,  John  Kitching, 
M.R.C.S.,  who  wa3  a native  of  Milnthorpe,  and 
practised  in  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  London,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
The  hospital  will  accommodate  about  twenty 
patients,  and  has  been  erected  in  a beautiful 
situation  overlooking  Morecambe  Bay.  The 
reading  - rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Milnthorpe,  built  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Thompson  Bindloss,  of  Castle  Green,  near 
Kendal,  have  also  been  erected  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Dr.  Kitching,  by  his  sister.  The 
Institute  comprises  reading-room,  coffee-room, 
library,  and  a large  lecture-room  ; over  these  are 
billiard  and  bagatelle  rooms.  Both  the  build- 
ings were  designed  and  oarried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  architect, 
Kendal. 

Guildford. — The  sanitary  condition  of  Guild- 
ford is  very  far  from  being  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  have 
appointed  a select  committee  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  engineer  to 

carry  out  a proper  system  of  sewerage. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  New  Bridge  and  rail- 
way approach  need  not  be  completed  under  two 
years,  as  a matter  of  fact  the  engineer,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Sparkes,  and  the  contractors  under  him, 
have  made  considerable  progress  with  both, 
although  only  about  four  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  was  commenced.  The  road,  both 
from  the  Woodbridge-road  and  North-street 
ends,  ha3  been  laid  out  the  whole  length  to  the 
river  side,  and  solid  timber  fencing  ereoted  along 
the  sides  where  necessary,  this  latter  work 
having  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Marshall, 
timber  merchants,  GodalmiDg.  At  the  entrance 
by  the  Old  Barracks  a house  at  the  corner  has 
been  already  demolished  preparatory  to  setting 
back  the  road  to  the  necessary  width.  At 
present  the  foundation  or  bottom  of  the  road  is 
nearing  completion,  but  the  road  itself  has  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  reduce  the  gradient  of  the 
approach  to  the  bridge.  The  abutments  are 
practically  complete,  and  await  the  girders  and 
ironwork.  The  masonry  and  brickwork  have  a 
solid  appearance,  Bath  stone  and  white  Stafford- 
shire facing  brioks,  with  Portland  stones  for  the 
bedstones,  being  the  materials  used.  The 
bridge  will  have  a span  of  70  ft.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  it  was 
decided  to  adopt  a more  ornamental  design  for 
the  superstructure  of  the  bridge  than  that  pre- 
viously determined  upon.  The  extra  cost  will 
be  200Z.  A notable  feature  of  the  undertaking 
is  the  large  extent  of  frontage  opened  up,  and 
the  quantity  of  land  thus  rendered  available  for 
building  and  commercial  purposes  almost  in  the 
heart  of  the  borough,  which  must  otherwise 
have  remained  shut  in.  Besides  the  roads 
actually  connecting  the  bridge  with  the  main 
thoroughfares  and  the  railway  station,  a road 
has  been  laid  out  and  sweeps  by  the  end  of  the 
cricket  ground,  terminating  at  the  north  side, 
thus  at  present  forming  a cuZ  de  sac,  but  alter- 
ing and  improving  considerably  the  appearance 
of  the  land  at  this  point. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Birchfield,  near  Birmingham. — The  weBt  win- 
dow of  Holy  Trinity  Church  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Bullock,  by  his  family.  The  sub- 
ject is  our  Lord  in  Glory,  similar  to  that  occu- 
pying the  west  window  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Birmingham. 

Jersey. — A stained-glass  window  has  lately 
been  ereoted  at  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Jersey.  The 
window  is  an  eight-light  one,  and  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of  London.  The 
lights  contain  foliated  ornamental  canopies  and 
bases  on  alternate  ruby  and  grey  grounds,  and 
contain  each  a subject  illustrating  a scene  from 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  finally  depicting  His 
glory  as  King  and  Priest,  surrounded  by  adoring 
angels  holding  palms.  The  tracery  contains 
worshipping  angels  amid  foliated  ornament. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Galashiels. — A new  church  for  the  pariah  of 
Galashiels  has  been  opened.  The  population  of 
the  town  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  A new  congregation, — the 
West  Church, — has  been  formed  within  that 
period,  and  although  it  for  a time  relieved  the 
pressure  on  the  parish  church,  of  late  years  the 
pressure  has  been  steadily  growing.  The  new 
church  was  begun  in  1878,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hay,  architect,  Edinburgh.  A site  was  found 
near  the  old  chnroh.  The  estimated  cost,  in- 
cluding the  spire,  but  exclusive  of  organ  and 
pulpit,  was  about  13,000J.  Of  that  snm  pro- 
bably about  10,0002.  have  been  subscribed,  and  in 
the  meantime  it  has  been  resolved  to  delay  the 
building  of  the  spire  until  a debt  of  something 
over  2,0002.  is  oleared  off.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  front  elevation  is  at  the  north 
end,  facing  to  Scott-street.  The  masonry  outside 
and  inside  is  of  finely-hewn  stone, — the  outside 
of  rich  red  sandstone,  and  the  inside  of  coloured 
grey  sandstone,  intermixed  with  red  stone 
mouldings  and  other  details.  The  spire,  with 
the  tower,  is  to  be  190  ft.  high ; but  the  tower 
is  only  built  as  yet.  A spacious  hall  is  built  at 
the  south  end,  for  the  use  of  smaller  meetings. 
Inside,  the  church  is  divided  rnto  nave,  aisles, 
and  transepts.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  83  ft. ; 
width  across  nave  and  aisles,  58  ft. ; width 
across  transepts,  82  ft.;  breadth  of  transepts, 
40  ft.;  height  from  floor  to  wall-plate  of  nave, 
36  ft. ; height  to  apex  of  roof,  62  ft.  The  roofs 
are  of  open-timber  work,  supported  on  corbelled 
shafts  of  red  freestone,  with  capitals  and  corbels 
carved  against  clearstory  walls.  The  church  is 
divided  into  six  bays  in  length.  The  nave  is 
supported  on  pillars  of  polished  Peterhead 
granite,  with  carved  freestone  capitals  and 
moulded  bases.  The  transepts  have  tripartite 
roofs  and  triple  gables,  supported  internally  by 
two  rows  of  polished  granite  pillars  and  arches. 
The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  open  ends. 
The  pulpit  and  choir  seats  are  of  oak,  and 
placed  on  a raised  platform.  The  pulpit 
is  square  in  plan,  with  low  desk  and  carved 
panelled  framing.  The  great  north-end  win- 
dow over  the  main  entrance  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  church,  and  has 
an  historical  interest  for  Galashiels.  It  is  the 
Douglas  memorial  window,  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  for  many  years  minister  of  Galashiels, 
when  the  town  was  little  more  than  a village 
and  the  trade  in  its  infancy,  and  which  he  did 
so  much  to  foster  in  its  early  struggles.  He 
was  also  a contemporary  and  friend  and  neigh- 
bour of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  window  is  a gift 
of  Miss  Douglas,  daughter  of  Dr.  Douglas.  The 
church  is  seated  for  950  persons.  The  grand 
organ  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  and 
fills  up  the  large  archway  between  the  church 
and  hall.  It  is  by  Willis  & Son,  London,  and 
cost  1,1502.,  independent  of  casing  and  frame- 
work. 

Norton. — The  work  of  restoring  Norton  Church, 
Derbyshire,  has  (according  to  the  Sheffield 
Independent)  revealed  some  long -concealed 
features.  Traoes  of  mural  painting  are  here 
and  there  to  be  noted  in  places  where  the 
plaster  has  been  removed.  In  putting  in  the 
galleries  some  seventy  years  ago,  barbarous 
work  was  made  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
forming  the  arcade  of  the  nave,  and  the  flue  of 
a heating-stove  has  been  cut  right  through  the 
moulding  of  the  tower  arch.  Near  the  pulpit, 
on  the  site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
vault  of  the  Seliokes  of  Haselbarrow,  have  been 
found  two  incised  slabs,  bearing  figures,  and 
surrounded  by  inscriptions.  Both  the  figures 
and  the  lettering  are  much  worn  and  broken, 
but  little  doubt  is  entertaiaed  that  the  stones 
are  memorials  of  members  of  the  Selioke  family. 
The  glory  of  Norton  Churoh,  however,  is  the 
Blythe  Chapel  and  the  monument  to  William 
Blythe  and  his  wife,  erected  by  their  son, 
Geoffrey  Blythe,  bishop  of  Liohfield  and 
Coventry,  about  1524.  It  is  a beautiful  work 
in  alabaster,  in  style  and  execution  resembling 
the  monument  of  George,  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  his  two  wives,  in  Sheffield 
parish  church.  The  Blythe  monument  has 
suffered  shameful  mutilation,  but  it  still  bears 
the  arms  of  Liohfield  impaling  Blythe,  and  on 
another  shield  three  cinquefoils  between  nine 
cross  crosslets  fitchy,  for  Austin,  the  family  of 
the  bishop’s  mother.  Mainly  throagh  the 
exertions  of  the  families  at  Norton  Hall  and  the 
Oaks,  the  present  restoration  of  the  church  is 
being  carried  on.  The  work  has  proceeded  in  a 
conservative  spirit,  under  the  direction  of  the 


late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.  The  relics  of  the  past 
that  have  been  found  will  be  carefully  preserved. 
The  Bagshawe  vault  has  been  carefully  covered 
with  concrete  and  finally  closed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Shore  vault  will  be  similarly 
treated,  and  the  unsightly  mass  of  masonry 
that  now  covers  it,  and  hides  one  side  of  the 
Blythe  monument,  removed.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  was  born  at 
Norton,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a milk- 
boy.  He  used  to  convey  milk,  on  donkey-back, 
daily  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sheffield. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ryton-on-Tyne.  — The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  just  completed  a new  chapel,  lecture-hall, 
and  schools  abutting  upon  the  Hexham-road, 
whioh  are  intended  to  serve  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  newly-formed  Ryton  Circuit,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  4,0002.  The  chapel,  whioh  is  Early 
English  in  design,  will  seat  in  all  about  700 
persons,  and  is  planned  with  a nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts.  In  the  north-west  corner  is  a clock- 
tower  with  slated  roof,  and  behind  the  main 
buildings  is  a chapel-keeper’s  house.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish, 
architect,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Messrs.  Din- 
ning & Cooke,  Newcastle,  were  the  contractors  for 
the  hot-water  heating ; the  Leeds  aud  Bradford 
Glass  Company  executed  the  glazing;  Mr.  Wm. 
Lishman,  Ryton,  the  masons’  and  plasterers’ 
work ; Messrs.  R.  B.  Charlton  & Co.,  the  plum- 
bers’ and  founders’  work ; Mr.  J.  J.  Salter,  the 
joiner’s  work ; Mr.  Rutter,  the  painter’s  work ; 
and  Messrs.  C.  & G.  NicholsoD,  the  slater’s 
work. 

Cramlington. — Commencement  has  been  made 
with  the  erection  of  chnrch  and  school  premises 
at  Cramlington,  Northumberland,  for  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  to  accommodate  about  500 
persons.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Heaton. — The  Presbyterians  of  Heaton  have 
opened  a new  lecture-hall,  school,  and  vestries,  on 
a site  facing  to  Tynemouth-road,  and  a spacious 
ohurch  is  to  be  ereoted  on  the  remainder  of  the 
ground.  Messrs.  Harrison  & Horn  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  works  so  far  contracted  for, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Low  Fell,  Gateshead. — Several  memorial- 
stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel,  which  is  about 
to  be  built  at  Low  Pell,  Gateshead,  have  been 
laid.  The  new  buildings  will  face  tbe  main 
road,  and  will  be  in  the  Gothio  style,  and  built 
of  stone.  The  chapel,  as  at  present  planned, 
will  seat  about  500  worshippers  ; but  there 
i3  space  left  in  the  rear  on  which  it  can  be 
extended  to  accommodate  about  300  more. 
Internally  the  edifioe  will  have  a navo  and  two 
side  aisles,  the  latter  being  divided  from  the 
nave  by  means  of  ornamental  columns  carrying 
an  arcading.  Galleries  will  run  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  and  they  will  be  approached 
by  two  main  staircases.  At  the  back  of  the 
nave  there  will  be  an  organ-chamber  and  a 
choir  gallery.  Schools  will  be  built  to  the  south 
of  the  ohapel,  the  cost  of  the  works  being 
estimated  at  about  4,0002.  Messrs.  Greason  & 
Stockdale  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lish,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  is  the  architect. 

Anerley. — The  “ New  Jerusalem  ” Church 
here,  now  in  progress,  is  Gothio  in  design, 
having  a nave,  80  ft.  by  38  ft.,  chancel,  and 
vestry  on  each  side.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, 
the  principals  resting  on  clustered  columns,  which 
rise  from  the  floor.  The  building  is  entered  by 
steps  between  a pair  of  octagon  towers,  with 
spires  and  square  bases,  designed  for  belfries 
and  staircases  leading  from  the  spacious  sohool- 
room,  vestry,  and  tea-room,  occupying  the  base- 
ment of  the  structure.  The  walls  of  the  church 
and  vestries,  with  arches,  columns,  mouldings, 
mullions,  sills,  steps,  aud  landings,  will  be  built 
entirely  in  Portland  cement  concrete,  the  bal- 
last for  which  was  burned  upon  the  site,  the 
Portland  cement  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Bazley  White  & Bros.  The  building  has  been 
designed  and  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  E.  Henley,  manager  of  the  Concrete  Building 
Company,  Blackfriars-road,  and  will  cost  about 
3,0002.  when  completed. 


Obituary.— On  the  27th  of  December,  at  23, 
Beaufort-street,  Chelsea,  died  Francis  Chester, 
architect,  and  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Man- 
chester, aged  70. 


[Jan.  7,  1882. 


§unlis. 

The  Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales : its 

Geology,  Underground  Circulation,  Surface 

Distribution,  and  Statistics.  By  Charles  E. 

de  Rance,  C.E  , &c.  London:  Stanford.  1882. 
Mr.  De  R.vnce’s  volume,  of  whioh  the  aim  is 
fairly  indicated  on  the  title,  may  be  described 
as  essentially  an  abstract  of  the  information 
collected  by  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
with  reference  to  the  geologioal  features  affect- 
ing the  water  supply  of  England.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  confined  to  this  source  of  in- 
quiry, as  between  200  and  300  writers  on  this 
subject  are  not  only  cited,  but  referred  to  in  a 
separate  index.  Indeed,  the  first  merit  of  the 
book  may  be  said  to  be  the  candour  with  which  it 
indicates  tho  sources  of  the  information  whioh  it 
presents  in  a digested  form.  The  various  urban 
sanitary  authorities  are  also  named  according  to 
their  localities;  the  statistics  of  their  several  areas 
being  taken  from  a return  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  1879.  The  census  figures 
for  population  are  taken  from  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  census  for  1881,  which  was 
published  in  July. 

A kind  of  sketch  or  programme  of  the  work 
was  submitted  by  the  author  to  the  Congress  on 
National  Water  Supply  which  met  in  1878.  In 
this  paper  was  a useful  table,  which  it  is  a pity 
that  the  present  volume  does  not  reproduce  in  a 
more  complete  form.  It  is  a cross  division  of 
the  river  basins  and  the  geological  formations, 
with  the  addition  of  a note  on  the  rainfall  of  the 
basios,  taken  from  Mr.  Symons’s  map.  A map 
of  catchment-basins  is  given  in  the  present 
volume,  but  the  value  of  the  book  would  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  tables,  or 
other  forms  of  explanation,  of  this  as  well  as  of 
the  other  five  excellent  maps  which  it  contains. 

The  portion  of  the  book  whioh  most  needs 
some  justification  is  its  total  Bilenca  with  respect 
to  the  work  called  (i  Water  and  Water  Supply,” 
published  only  threo  years  ago  by  the  late 
Professor  Ansted,  which  is  laid  down  so  much 
on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  de  Ranee’s  book  con- 
tains, it  is  true,  the  geological  information  in 
which  the  former  work  is  defective  ; the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  having  been  to  supply  it  in  a 
second  volume.  Thus  the  possession  of  the 
earlier  work  by  no  means  affords  a reason 
against  the  purchase  of  the  second,  as  the  in- 
formation as  to  what  is  rather  unhappily  called 
the  hydro-geological  map,— that  is  to  say,  the 
division  of  the  country  according  to  the  per- 
meability of  its  soil, — is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  water  supply.  Bub  the  two  first 
chapters  of  each  work  treat  of  exactly  the 
same  subjeots,  viz.,  the  composition  of  water, 
and  rainfall,  evaporation,  and  percolation.  And 
as  to  the  topographical  part  of  the  books,  which 
covers  the  same  ground  as  far  as  the  present 
volume  goes,  Mr.  Ansted’s  description  is  more 
luminous.  There  is  thus  some  waste  of  power 
involved  in  the  ignoring  of  the  uncompleted 
work  of  a fellow-labourer  of  such  recent  date. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  can  remember  our 
early  and  often-repeated  demand  for  a hydro- 
logical  survey  of  England  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  this  new  work  on  the 
water  supply  of  England  and  Wales  is  silent 
as  to  the  primary  feature  of  the  river  flow 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  impute  this  to 
any  want  of  diligence  in  the  author.  The 
facts  are  unobserved.  When  this  statement  is 
contrasted  with  the  full  and  detailed  informa- 
tion which  is  accessible  as  to  the  river  volumes 
of  France  and  Italy,  it  becomes  obvious  how  far 
we  are  as  yet  from  having  ascertained  even  the 
primary  rudiments  of  the  information  requisite 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  water  supply  of 
any  given  looality.  Thanks  to  the  untiring 
labours  of  Mr.  Symons  and  his  associates  of  the 
Meteorological  Society,  the  rainfall  of  England 
is  approximately  known.  A reproduction  of  Mr. 
Symons’s  map  of  rainfall  in  the  Sixth  Report  of 
the  River  Commission,  is  given  on  the  first  page 
of  “ The  Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales,” 
and  gives  a good  synoptical  idea  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  rain.  The  general  division  of  the  king- 
dom into  impermeable,  partially  porous,  supra- 
pervious,  and  permeable  strata  is  given  in  the 
second  map.  It  is  a simple  natural  division. 
But  if  we  compare  this  map  with  one  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  scale  in  Woodward’s  “ Geology 
of  England  and  Wales,”  which  indicates  by 
different  colours  fifteen  geological  systems,  we 
find  that  a much  clearer  idea  is  given  by  the 
latter,  even  of  the  mere  fact  of  permeability, 
than  by  the  former.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
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have  been  better  to  delineate  the  boundaries  of 
the  catchment-basins,  whioh  are  given  on  the 
third  map,  on  the  geological  chart.  These  are 
minor  points,  bat  not  unimportant.  What  is 
necessary  for  the  engineer  is  to  be  able  to  trace 
the  flow  of  the  water  supply  of  England  from 
the  clouds  to  the  sea.  Rainfall  is  thus  the  first 
point  of  study ; percolation  or  evaporation  the 
Becond.  But  the  cycle  of  information  is  sadly 
incomplete  until  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
third  element,  that  of  outflow,  which  not  only 
is  requisite  as  a check  on  the  preceding  esti- 
mates, but  is  the  portion  of  the  inquiry  in  which 
the  water-supply  engineer  comes  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  meteorologist  and  the  geologist. 
As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  water-supply,  drainage,  preven- 
tion of  floods,  and  sanitation  of  urban  and  rural 
districts,  is  all  in  the  air  until  we  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  our  rivers 
as  other  nations  havo  found  it  necessary  to 
acquire  of  their  own. 

A map  which  we  could  not  have  expected  to 
find  in  this  volume,  but  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  there,  as  indirectly  connected  with  the 
question  of  water-supply,  is  one  showing  the 
growth  of  London.  It  indicates  by  different 
oolours  the  boundaries  of  the  buildings  of  the 
metropolis  in  1560,  1745,  1813,  1834,  1867,  and 
1881  respectively.  This  subjeot  will  not  be  new 
to  our  readers,  to  whom  the  chief  value  of  this 
map  will  be  the  late  date  to  which  it  is  brought 
down.  We  should  like,  however,  to  know  on 
what  authority  the  last  colour  is  distributed. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  map  is  the 
illustration  of  the  mode  of  the  growth  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  last  forty-seven  years. 
From  1834  to  1867  the  area  covered  by  new 
buildings  partly  rounded  off  the  central  mass, 
filling  up  the  space  to  the  North  London,  the 
West  London,  and  the  South  London  lines  of 
railway  ; and  partly  shot  out  in  long  rays  or 
feelers  along  the  main  converging  roads,  espe- 
cially towards  Tooting,  Streatham,  Bromley,  and 
Gipsy  Hill,  on  the  south,  and  towards  Stamford 
Hill,  Crouch  End,  Highgate,  and  Hampstead,  on 
the  north.  From  1867  to  1881  the  area  newly 
covered  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
limits  thus  attained  in  the  former  year,  the  chief 
advance  beyond  them  having  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Putney  Heath  and  South  Norwood. 
Subjeot  to  the  verification  for  which  the  sources 
should  have  been  clearly  indicated,  this  map 
possesses  great  interest  for  the  builder.  It  is 
followed  by  a plan  showing  the  division  of  the 
water-supply  of  London  in  the  Superintendent 
Registrar’s  districts  and  sub-districts.  The  di- 
vision is  clear,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  the  map 
fails  to  indicate  the  boundary  of  the  district 
over  whioh  the  metropolitan  water  companies 
have  Parliamentary  powers.  This  area,  which 
is  no  less  than  533  square  miles,  or  nearly  five 
times  the  area  over  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  jurisdiction,  is  shown  on  a 
map  contained  in  a pamphlet  on  “ The  London 
Water  Supply,”  published  by  Messrs.  Spon  in 
1878,  which  was  said  to  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  defeat  of  the  two  Bills  then 
promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Any  map  of  the  districts  of  the  water  com- 
panies that  does  not  show  their  full  extent  is 
calculated  to  mislead  the  student  of  a subject 
on  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  war- 
cry  will  again  be  raised  so  soon  as  there  is  any 
ohance  of  obtaining  an  interval  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary discussion  of  any  new  proposals. 

For  the  main  defect  of  the  book,  the  absence 
of  any  volumetric  information  as  to  the  discharge 
of  the  various  catchment-basins,  the  author  is 
not  responsible.  His  work,  indeed,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  calling  more  general  attention  to  this  lack 
of  essential  information.  As  illustrating  the  close 
connexion  between  geology  and  meteorology,  the 
volume  has  most  originality  and  value.  And  the 
indication  of  the  position  of  some  thousand  or 
more  unconnected  and  undirected  local  sanitary 
authorities  may  tend  to  raise  wholesome  reflec- 
tions as  to  the  thoroughly  unscientific  way  in 
which  the  great  question  of  national  water- 
supply  has  been  hitherto  approached,  either  by 
the  profession,  by  the  administration,  or  by 
Parliament.  The  recommendation  of  the  Water 
Supply  Congress,  although  forwarded  by  H.R  H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Prime  Minister,  has 
hitherto  remained  without  effeot. 


Ipswich. — Messrs.  E.  R.  & F.  Turner  are 
making  considerable  additions  to  their  turnery 
and  tools  department,  and  increasing  their 
appliances. 


Ulistdlaiua. 

Presentation  to  a Borough  Engineer. — 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  the  late  Borough  Engineer 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  had  presented  to  him 
a testimonial  signed  by  a number  of  the  aider- 
men  and  town  councillors,  bearing  witness  to 
his  great  professional  ability  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  his  position.  The  address  presented  to  him 
expresses  the  desire  of  those  who  signed  it  to 
give  utterance  to  their  “appreciation  of  his 
character,  his  ability,  and  the  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  this  borough  during  the  time 
ho  has  held  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  and 
Town  Surveyor,”  and  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ Mr.  Fowler  came  here  a stranger  four  years  ago 
from  Salford,  where  ho  held  a similar  position  for 
five  years,  and  he  brought  with  him  such  testi- 
monials from  Leeds,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  and 
S.dford  as  led  to  his  being  selected  out  of  fifty 
candidates  for  the  appointment,  at  a salary  of  1,000L 
a year.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Fowler,  whilst  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  staff,  was 
placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  being  elected 
above  the  Town  Surveyor,  who  had  previously  been 
invested  with  full  powers,  and  the  result  has  been 
want  of  harmony  and  co-operation  among  the 
officials,  with  a divided  responsibility  and  mutual 
misunderstandings,  which  were  not  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  borough.  This  led  to  investi- 
gations by  a committee  the  opinions  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  considerably  divided  as  to  where  the 
incidence  of  blame  should  fall.  In  the  end  the 
Council  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  an 
entire  change  in  the  staff,  without  preferring  any 
charge  or  assigning  any  reason  for  so  doing,  and  it 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Fowler  vacates  his  appointment.” 

The  Pollution  of  the  Lower  Thames. — 
The  annual  report  of  the  Plumstead  District 
Board  of  Works  has  just  been  issued.  It  con- 
sists of  a volume  of  200  pages,  and  gives 
particulars  of  a scheme,  estimated  to  cost 
20,0001.,  for  the  drainage  of  New  Eltham,  a 
parish  within  the  metropolitan  area,  into  the 
sewer  just  constructed  by  the  West  Kent  Sewer- 
age Board.  Ic  is  also  proposed  to  drain  a large 
number  of  houses  at  South  Lee  (likewise  within 
the  metropolis)  into  the  West  Kent  sewer. 
This  will  be  the  first  instance  of  any  portion  of 
the  metropolis  being  drained  into  a sewer  which 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  a correspondence  is  being 
carried  on  between  the  latter  Board  and  the 
District  Board  with  a view  of  obviating  the 
ratepayers  of  New  Eltham  and  South  Lee  having 
to  pay  claims  from  the  two  Sewer  Boards,  each 
having  power  to  levy  a sewer  rate.  This  diver- 
sion of  sewage  will  tend  to  relieve  the  over- 
charged southern  outfall  sewer  at  Crossness. 
The  New  West  Kent  drainage  area  is  a very 
large  one,  including  Bromley,  Beckenham,  the 
Crays,  and  a considerable  portion  of  West  Kent; 
and  when  the  scheme  is  complete,  it  will  bring 
a lai'ge  accession  of  sewage  into  the  already 
over-polluted  Thames,  the  West  Kent  sewer 
outfall  being  off  Dartford. 

An  Unusual  Accident  occurred  at  No.  8, 
Hanover-square,  on  Monday  last.  The  tenant 
complained  to  her  builder,  Mr.  W.  Cole,  that 
when  the  water  from  the  street  main  came  into 
the  cistern,  there  was  a great  escape  of  gas. 
The  builder’s  men  having  tested  and  examiued 
the  gas-pipesin  the  house,  and  found  all  correct, 
Mr.  Cole  personally  attended,  and  also  found 
the  gas  appliances  perfect,  and  while  in  the  acl 
of  looking  in  the  cistern,  the  water  was  turned 
on  from  the  road,  and  the  first  rush  of  air 
brought  an  immense  quantity  of  gas,  which 
filled  the  tank,  and  before  Mr.  Cole  could  escape 
an  explosion  took  place,  which  blew  him  away, 
and  seriously  burnt  him.  This  is  a Berious 
matter,  and  should  be  inquired  into. 

Proposed  Tunnel  under  tlie  Straits  of 
Messina. — It  is  stated  that  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Public  Works  has  authorised  a company  of 
railway  contractors  to  construct  a submarine 
tunnel  between  Sicily  and  Calabria,  under  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  Several  prominent  engi- 
neers are  at  present  at  Messina  engaged  in 
drawing  up  the  plans.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
railway  shall  run  through  the  tunnel,  in  com- 
munication with  the  Eboli-Reggio  line  on  tne 
Italian  peninsula. 

The  Courts  of  Justice. — We  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
been  Mr.  Street’s  chief  assistants  in  the  work 
were  appointed  to  carry  it  on  daring  his  illness. 
It  is  now  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Street,  the  First  Commis. 
sioner  of  Works  has  assented  to  the  association 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  with  Mr.  Arthur  Street 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  designs. 


The  Orange-peel  Danger. — Notwithstand- 
ing that  Colonel  Henderson,  chief  commissioner 
of  police,  has  issued  orders  to  his  men  to  appre- 
hend persons  guilty  of  wilfully  throwing  orange- 
peel  on  the  pavement,  the  streets  and  pave- 
ments in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  metro- 
polis continue  to  be  strewn  with  the  parings  of 
oranges,  and  numerous  accidents  are  continually 
being  reported.  One  daily  paper  alone  men- 
tions eight  or  nine  serious  cases  of  accident, 
suoh  as  fractured  limbs,  as  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  daring  the 
last  few  days.  Of  course,  no  thoughtful  person 
would  thus  endanger  the  safety  of  others,  but 
the  number  of  accidents  from  this  oause  would 
be  greatly  lessened  if  those  who  would  never 
think  of  jeopardising  the  safety  of  the  public  in 
this  way  would  go  a step  further  in  their  con- 
sideration for  others,  and  remove  the  danger  by 
kicking  the  treacherous  peel  into  the  gutter,  as 
they  have  opportunity. 

Memorial  of  Dean  Stanley. — A meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  for  the  Dean  Stanley 
Memorial  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the 
College  Hall,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  the 
sum  of  3,350Z.  14s.  6d.  had  been  already  sub- 
scribed. It  was  resolved  that  the  execution  of 
the  recumbent  figure,  to  be  plaoed  in  Henry 
VII- ’b  Chapel,  should  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Boehm, 
A.R  A.,  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  being  consulted  as  to  the  tomb 
upon  which  the  figure  is  to  rest. 

Public  Safety  at  the  Liverpool  Theatres. 
A meeting  of  the  Liverpool  magistrates  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  means  of  exit  from 
the  theatres  and  places  of  amusement;  and  it 
was  resolved,  in  view  of  the  public  safety,  to 
appoint  a committee  of  magistrates  to  consider 
the  question,  and  to  visit  the  theatres,  and,  if 
necessary,  call  in  professional  advice.  A step 
in  the  right  direction. 


TENDERS 

For  Brockley  Presbyterian  Church,  Brocldey,  London. 
Mea  rs.  J.  McKissack  & W.  G.  Rowan,  of  Glasgow,  archi- 


tects : — 

Higgs  &IM1  £10,356  0 0 

W.  u.  McGregor  le,0»6  11  11 

llavard,  Bros 9,510  0 O 

Dove,  Bro9 9,265  0 O 

Staines  & Son 8,6  it  0 0 

l'at uiau  & Fotberingham 8,3  M 0 O 

J.  Devlin 8,085  0 o 

L.  H.  & K.  Roberts  8,t)68  O u 

Lucas  & Son 8,015  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Son  (accepted)...  7,321  0 0 


Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Mead,  surveyor  : — 

Strachan  & Co.,  Wood  green  £1,122  0 0 

Walker,  Upper  Holloway 1,100  5 *6 

Ad. ms,  Hackney 1,050  0 O 

John  Bell,  Wood  Green 1,019  0 0 

William  McKenzie  & Co.,  Moorgato- 

street  1,028  0 O 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  1,019  0 O 

l'izzey,  llornsey  997  0 0 

Ford  & Everett,  Westminster 

(accepted)  950  0 0 

McDowell  & Dawson,  Stoke 
Newington 933  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  Han  way. street  and  Han  way- 
place,  for  Miss  Burns.  Mr.  L.  Solomon,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  \\  illiains  & Gruton  : — 

Simp9on  It  Son... £2,429  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheriugham  2,323  0 0 

Vears&Co 2,301  0 u 

Lea  2,267  0 0 

Downs 2,253  0 0 

Palmer  2,145  0 0 

8mitb,  Bros 1,971  0 0 

Roberts  (accepted) 1,773  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Old  Axe  public  house. 
Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  John  North.  Mr.  J.  G.  Neednam, 
architect : — 

Mann £696  0 0 

Dickerson  695  0 0 

Hawkings  076  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  555  0 0 

P entering, 

Pringle  .’,7...  74  10  0 

ilogers  (accepted)  71  10  0 

Gas  Fittings. 

Christian  I 9 15  0 

S'eadman  87  10  0 


For  building  a bouse,  Disraeli-road,  Forest  Gate.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Needham,  architect : — 

W.  Needham  (accepted)  £530  0 0 

Stable. 

W.  Needham  (accepted)  309  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Crown  Estate,' St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Richmond,  for  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Mr.  Robert 
Evans,  surveyor : — 

Messrs.  Wilkes  & Co.,  Bishopsgate  (accepted,'. 


For  new  Congregational  church,  Deal,  Mr.  Joseph’ 
Gardner,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Hayward  &,  Cottew  (accepted). 

For  alterations  at  the  Wh  te  Hart,  Vine  court,  Com- 
mercial-streer,  for  Messrs.  Mann,  Cro3sman,  & Poulin, 
Mr.  E.  Sham,  architect : — 

W.  & H.  Salmon  (g  cepted) £339  15  0 
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For  erecting  two  shops,  stables,  &r.,  at  Enfield,  for 
Messrs.  Mane,  Crosaman,  & Paulin.  Mr.  K.  Sham 
arohitect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Kayoes  : — 

L.  ft  W.  Patman £1,518  0 0 

Kairhead  1,545  0 0 

Langmead  ft  Way  1,497  0 0 

W.  ft  H.  Salmon  (accepted) 1,280  0 0 


Fer  Borfaoe  drainage,  at  the  Licensed  Victaallora' 
Asylum,  Old  Kont-road.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect : 

John  Anley  £180  0 0! 

W.  Harris 173  0 0 

F.  Hersee 135  0 0 

A.  Alo 127  0 0 

W.  Wythe 106  0 0 

S.  Hayworth 71  15  0 

B.  Cook 73  0 0 

W.  Wells  (aocepted) 70  0 0 ' 


For  rebuilding  No.  150,  Drury-lane.  Mr.  F.  Whit- 
more, architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Kennard  : — 

Merritt  ft  Ashby  £1,331  0 0 

Hoare 1,281  0 0 

Dovey ...  1,185  0 0 

Colls  ft  Son 1,175  0 0 

Drew  1,165  0 0 

Snurraur...  1,089  0 0 

Howard  ft  Dorrell  1,085  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing,  workshops,  stone- 
breaking  bnnks,  &c.,  at  the  Workhouse,  Britten-street, 
Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea. 
Meaers.  A.  ft  C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Braid  ft  Co £5,630  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  5,214  0 0 

Riohardson 5,169  0 0 

Paramor  A Hon 5,00 ) 0 0 

Gibbs  ft  Flew  4,939  0 0 

Crockett 4.9  >0  0 0 

Young  ft  Co 4,839  0 0 

Wheeler 4,800  0 0 

8eale,  Bros 4,479  0 0 

Watson  4,761  0 0 

Tyerman 4,766  0 0 

Thorn,  Chelsea  (accepted)  1,745  0 0 ; 

For  warehouse,  Winkworth  Wharf,  for  Messrs.  Water 
low,  Bro9.,  ft  Layton.  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  archi. 
tect  : — 

Trollope  £18.688  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 18,486  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  ft  Co 18,354  0 0 

A>hby&  Horner 17,992  0 0 

Rider 17.969  0 0 

Grover  17.878  0 0 

Brsss 17.53 1 0 0 

Lucas 17,578  0 0 

Colls  17.341  0 0 

Holland  ft  llannen 17,131  0 0 

Greenwood  16,885  0 0 


For  a Wesleyan  mission  chapel  and  school.  Lower  Union- 
street,  Hull.  Messrs.  Botterill,  8ou,  ft  Bilson,  archi- 
tects : — 

O.  Coolson £1,395  16  0 

John  Anderson 917  18  0 

J as.  Morrell  ft  Sou 914  3 0 

R.  Beevers  856  0 0 

R.  Habbersbaw  ft  Son  811  17  6 

J.  J.  Goodwin  819  S 0 

Hocknevft  Liggins 836  10  0 

H.  Graasby 839  0 0 

Mark  Harper...., 810  10  0 

R.  Hergeanr  808  0 0 

A.  Brown  (accepted)  806  0 0 

Executors  olT.  southern  (withdrawn)  ysl  12  0 


For  proposed  house  and  stables  at  Willerby,  near  Hull, 
for  Mr.  Richard  Willows.  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  ft  Bilson, 
architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Dwelling-House.  8tables. 

H.  Grassby £3,135  0 0 £998  0 0 

D.  K.  Robinson  2,811  0 0 912  0 0 

R.  Pearson  2 931  0 0 804  1 6 

R.  Habbershaw  & Son  2.79*  14  0 831  0 0 

T.  Goates 2,745  12  0 854  17  0 

T.  Clarkson  ft  Son 2,762  6 4 767  5 8 

Executors  of  Thoma3 

Southern  2,722  6 0 776  2 0 

R.  Beevers  2,692  0 0 796  3 0 

Hockney  ft  Liggins  ...  2,555  15  0 816  13  0 

R.  Sergeant 2,580  0 0 760  0 0 

G.  Jackson  ft  Son 2,519  3 0 728  0 0 

Simpson  ft  Malone  ...  2,480  0 0 749  0 0 

B.  Musgrave,*  junior  2,372  0 0 738  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  curing-works,  Lowestoft,  for  Messrs.  Maeonoohie, 
Bros.,  Raglan  Work9.  Mr.  John  W.  Cockrill,  archi- 

G E.  Salmon,  Great  Yarmouth £696  0 0 

T.  Howes,  Great  Yarmouth 890  0 0 

Bale,  Lowestoft  811  10  0 

Bly,  Lowestoft 811  0 0 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth  780  0 0 

Norfor,  Great  Yarmouth  775  0 0 

Youngs,  Norwich  769  0 0 

Spriogall,  Great  Yarmouth 759  9 0 

Bedwell,  Lowestoft  766  0 0 

Beech  & Cork.  G'eat  Yarmouth 739  11  0 

Want,  Great  Yarmouth  (accepted)  ...  693  10  0 

Accepted  for  a pair  of  semi-detached  cottages,  Mat- 
lock  Bank.  Mr.  John  Nuttall,  arohitect : — 

Askew,  Matlock  (masonry,  slating,  &c.) 

Robinson,  Matlook  (carpentry  and  joinery). 

W.  Taylor,  Matlock  (plumbing). 


Accepted  for  business  premises  for  Mr.  Sharp,  Matlock 
Bridge.  Carpentry  and  joinery  by  proprietor.  Mr.  J. 
Nuttall,  architect  :— 

Wall.  Matlock  (masonry,  &c.) 

Milward,  Matlock  (plnmhing). 

Accepted  for  a psir  of  semi-detaohed  residences  'at 
Matlock  Bridge.  Mr.  J.  Nuttall,  architect:  — 

Lawrence  Wildgoose,  Matlock  (masonry,  ftc.)  j 13 
8ellors,  Elton  (slating).  J 

Crowder,  Matlook  (plastering). 

Keeling,  Matlock  (plumbing). 

W.  Kuowles,  Matlock  (joinery,  &o.) 


For  the  erection  of  a lecture-hall  in  the  Reotory  Garden 
Hackney.  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  architect:— 

Shurmnr  (acoepted). 

For  erecting  a dormitory  at  Oromartie  House,  Acton, 
for  Mr,  C.  Miller.  Mr.  Kempthorne,  arohitect : — 

John  Parker  (accented). 


For  ironwork  in  roofs,  girders,  rolled  joists,  cast-iron 
columns,  &e.,  for  new  locomotive  shop  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Extension  Railway  at  Neasdon  : — 

Stanley,  Hall,  ft  Co.  (accepted) £4,000  0 0 
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All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  ftc.  must  be  accompanied 
y the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

are  compelled  to  destine  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Nctk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
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Muntz's  “ Life  of  Raphael.'' 


S the  editor  of  this  English 
version  of  a French  bio- 
graphy of  Raphael*  ob- 
serves, no  apology  is 
necessary  for  a new  bio- 
graphy of  the  painter, 
though  we  could  have 
wished  that  such  a bio- 
graphy should  have  come 
to  ua  in  an  original  English 
form  rather  than  in  a 
translation,  seeing  that  we  certainly  are  not 
without  those  among  our  own  countrymen  who 
should  have  been  capable  of  doing  such  a work 
exceedingly  well.  No  translator’s  name  appears 
to  the  present  life ; at  least,  we  do  not  gather 
that  the  editor  is  the  translator,  and  no  other 
name  appears.  The  translation  is,  however, 
fairly  well  and  idiomatically  done,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  slips,  though  somewhat 
dry  and  formal  in  literary  style. 

We  cannot,  however,  look  on  the  book  with 
entire  satisfaction,  as  in  some  points  it  does  not 
fulfil  all  that  we  might  expect  from  suoh  a bio- 
graphy ; and  any  work  of  this  kind  which  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  is  vexatious,  because  its 
republioation  in  translation  inevitably  bars  the 
way  to  the  production  of  any  better  life  from  an 
English  author,  for,  at  all  events,  a long  time  to 
come.  In  one  department  the  book  is  admirable, 
— that  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  very 
numerous,  mostly  well  executed  (exoept  in  a 
few  cases,  suoh  as  the  engraving  of  the  Sistine 
Madonna,  whioh  is  certainly  inadequate),  and 
selected  so  as  not  only  to  give  memoranda  of 
many  of  Raphael's!  greatest  works  in  their 
complete  form,  bub  abo  a large  number  of  the 
extant  sketches  and  studies  for  them.  But 
it  is,  to  begin  with,  published  in  a very  in- 
convenient shape, — that  of  one  thick  and 
uuwieldy  volume,  very  uncomfortable  to  read. 
That  is  a mere  matter  of  outward  form,  not, 
however,  altogether  unimportant ; for  the 
siz9  and  shape  of  a book  often  have  a good  deal 
to  do  with  it3  being  mere  or  less  read.  Bub  the 
stj  le  of  the  book  is  heavy  and  its  arrangement 
complicated,  and  rather  wanting  in  concentra- 


* Raphael:  his  Life,  Works,  and  Times.  From  the 
French  of  Eugene  Muntz,  Librarian  to  the  Eeole  Nationals 
de  Beaux  Arts.  Illastrated  with  ISA  engravings  in  the 
text,  and  43  full-page  plates.  Edited  by  Walter  Armstrong, 
B.A.,  amhor  of  “ Alfred  Stevens,”  &o.  London:  Chap, 
man  & Hall.  1832. 

t We  adopt  in  this  article,  for  convenience  sake,  the 
spelling  of  the  name  as  used  in  the  book. 


tion  and  continuity ; and  it  is  the  work  not  of  a 
critic,  but  of  an  enthusiast,  who  is  continually 
going  out  of  his  way  to  urge  and  to  illustrate 
the  superiority  of  Raphael  to  all  other  artists. 
This  is  a very  common  fault  in  biographies, 
and  certainly  not  least  so  in  the  biographies  of 
artists  : it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  bo, 
since  great  admiration  for  a character  is  often 
the  first  moving  oause  towards  undertaking  the 
labour  of  writing  his  life.  At  the  same  time, 
the  value  of  an  artistic  biography  is  very  much 
impaired  by  such  a spirit  of  indiscriminate 
admiration,  even  when  the  subject  of  it  furnishes 
so  much  excuse  for  this  weakness.  It  is  more 
to  the  advantage  of  pnblio  education  in  regard 
to  art  that  a biography  of  a great  artist  should 
present  an  example  of  calm  and  judicial 
criticism  rather  than  of  enthusiasm.  M.  Muntz’s 
work,  however,  comprises  a great  mass  of  in- 
formation, and  is  understood  to  be  based  upon 
the  most  reoently  discovered  data,  and  therefore, 
as  the  expression  is,  “ brought  up  to  date.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  biography  the  author 
appears  to  appreciate  very  correctly  the  degree 
aud  nature  of  the  influence  which  Raphael’s 
teaoher,  Perugino,  exercised  upon  him.  It  was 
shown  much  more  in  regard  to  general  feeliDg 
and  choioe  of  subject  than  in  drawing  and  com- 
position. In  respect  of  these  more  purely 
artistic  qualities,  probably  few  great  artists  have 
ever  been  more  early  independent  of  mere  educa- 
tional influences,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  Raphael’s  case,  because  later  in  his  career  he 
showed,  as  is  well  known,  a tendency  to  assi- 
milate the  style  of  Michelangelo  after  he  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  so 
far  as  an  artist  of  suoh  opposite  temperament 
could  assimilate  it.  But  from  Perugino  he  seems 
really  to  have  inherited  mainly  a leaning  towards 
especially  Christian  subjects.  If,  in  his  early 
period,  he  painted  a knight,  it  was  always  a 
Christian  knight  eugaged  in  some  sacred  combat, 
the  early  work,  <cThe  Vision  of  a Knight,”  in  our 
National  Gallery,  may  be  taken  as  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Perugino,  although  the  two 
figures  who  stand  on  either  side,  exhorting  or 
tempting  the  knight,  already  exhibit  the  peculiar 
grace  which  was  to  grow  up  to  perfection  (per- 
haps were  to  be  carried  sometimes  to  the  length 
of  an  imperfection)  in  his  later  works.  But  in 
such  a design  as  the  cartoon  of  the  ABnunoia- 
tion,  from  the  Louvre  Museum  (engraved  p.  71), 
Raphael  seems,  for  the  moment  at  least,  eman- 
cipated from  the  Btiff  manner  of  Perugino,  and 
treats  the  subject  with  a vivacity  completely 
his  own.  The  composition  is  a very  graceful 
architectural  interior,  through  the  arcade  of 
which  is  seen  a stretch  of  country  beyond.  On 
one  side  is  seated  the  Virgin ; from  the  other 
side  the  announcing  angel  almost  runs  in,  with 
outstretohed  wings  and  drapery  flying  behind 
him,  as  if  on  a joyful  errand,  allowing  of  not  a 
moment’s  pause.  The  figure  is  essentially  dra- 
matic, a quality  which  Perugino  certainly  never 
suggested.  The  exquisite  and  well-known  design 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Virgin  illustrates  Raphael’s 


power,  at  an  early  period  in  his  career,  of  sig- 
nificant and  pointed  grouping  of  his  figures,  60 
that  all  seem  in  direot  relation  to  each  other, 
and  each  has  its  Bhare  in  the  whole  action. 
M.  Muntz  draws  attention  in  one  paragraph  to 
the  very  different  character  of  Perugino’B  work 
in  these  respects.  In  his  figures,  of  whatever 
intended  personality,  there  always  lingered  the 
stiffness  and  artificialism  bequeathed  from  Me- 
diaeval art.  “ An  interval  of  centuries  ” sec  ms 
to  separate  his  Sibyls  from  those  in  the  Sistine 
ohapel,  and  his  different  personages  “ are  placed 
beside  each  other,  standing  badly  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  their  hands.  They  look  at 
each  other  in  a vacant  sort  of  way,  as  if  they 
had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  the  conviction  and  logic  which  go  to 
make  up  a chef  d’ceuvre.  But  if  the  artist  had 
placed  them  indifferent  attitudes,  the  composi- 
tion would  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse 
and  here  is  the  difference  between  Perugino  and 
his  pupil,  for  all  the  creations  of  Raphael  are  by 
necessity  what  they  are.  The  least  change  iu 
them  wonld  destroy  the  whole  symmetry  aud 
pervert  the  artist’s  meaning.”  A perfectly  just 
criticism  should  have  added  that  in  not  a few 
instances  the  grace  of  attitude  and  composition 
exhibited  by  Raphael  is  carried  to  the  length  of 
appearing  too  conscious,  and  conveying  the  im- 
pression that  the  actual  and  vigorous  expression 
of  the  leading  idea  was  with  him,  at  times,  too 
palpably  second  to  the  consideration  of  elegant 
and  balanced  effect ; but  the  life  and  nature  of 
his  early  compositions,  as  compared  with  those 
of  his  master,  are  no  doubt  among  the  most 
powerfnl  testimonies  to  the  individuality  of  his 
genius. 

The  main  points  in  Raphael’s  life  may  be 
briefly  touohed  on  here,  by  way  of  refreshing 
the  memory  in  regard  to  them.  His  father* 
Giovanni  Santi,  was  one  who  had  also  ohosen 
what  he  himself  called  “ the  wonderful  and  most 
famous  art  of  painting.”  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a tradesman  of  Urbino,  and  their 
son  Raphael  was  born  on  March  28th,  1483.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  at  about  the  age  of 
sixteen  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Perngino, 
and  thus  became  in  the  first  instance  a disciple 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Umbrian  school.  Hi3 
father  had  died  some  four  or  five  years  before 
this  ; from  him,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
received  his  first  instructions  in  drawing.  The 
author  gives  a few  notes  as  to  the  outer  aspect 
of  the  town  of  Perugia,  which  are  of  some 
interest  in  themselves,  but  whioh  also  show 
evident  traces  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
translator,  who  has  translated,  apparently,  the 
words  “rococo  style”  into  “ rook- work  style,” 
and  the  “ogival”  of  the  French  into  “ ogive,” 
instead  of  its  English  architectural  equivalent, 

‘‘  Gothic.”  The  palaces  in  the  square,  says 
M.  Muntz,  are  a kind  of  architectural  palimp- 
sest ; “ eighteenth-oentury  windows  have  re- 
placed  those  of  the  Renaissance,  whioh,  in  their 
turn,  had  taken  the  place  of  original  Gothic 
windows.  “ While  eaoh  epoch  has  made  its 
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mark,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oenturies  are 
predominant,  and  so  Perugia  retains  the 
aspect  of  a city  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  which 
the  Renaissance  has  left  but  a faint  trace. 
Going  down  to  the  lower  town  and  passing  in 
front  of  the  triumphal  arch,  which  is  buried,  so 
to  speak,  amid  these  buildings,  so  different  in 
style,  the  Middle  Ages  are  still  before  our  eyes. 
Nothing  can  be  at  onoe  more  irregular  and 
picturesque  than  the  steep  and  winding  streets, 
which  seem  an  insult  to  modern  architects  and 
their  passion  for  symmetery  and  order.  At 
each  turn  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground 
produces  the  most  singular  contrasts.  Turning 
one  corner,  a vast  panorama  unfolds  itself,  and 
a little  further  is  to  be  seen  a small  plot  of 
ground,  enoircled  by  ancient  houses  and  bathed 
in  sunlight.  Pots  of  flowers,  fastened  by  iron 
hoops  driven  into  the  walls,  are  suspended  near 
the  windows  against  the  reddish-grey  walls,  the 
bright  hues  of  pinks  and  wall-flowers  coming 
out  well  against  the  brick  and  stone  of  the  wall. 
Here  and  there,  too,  as  at  Assisi  and  other  towns 
in  Umbria,  an  old  fresco  with  a likeness  of  the 
Virgin  is  to  be  seen  under  the  cover  of  a ruined 
pent-house,  adding  a further  touch  of  soft 
melancholy  to  the  scene.” 

The  touch  of  melancholy  belongs  only  to  the 
modern  spectator  and  the  modern  aspect  of  the 
town,  of  course.  We  quote  the  passage  as  one 
of  the  not  very  many  picturesque  bits  of  writing 
in  the  book.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider 
whether  any  traces  of  the  scenery  amid  which 
his  artistic  education  was  acquired  are  to  be 
found  in  Raphael’s  backgrounds  and  accessories. 
That  the  Mediaeval  architecture  of  Perugia 
would  have  had  no  other  influence  upon  him 
seems  certain  enough ; he,  in  fact,  hated,  or,  at 
least,  utterly  despised,  Gothic  architecture,  as 
completely  as  any  artist  of  the  Renaissance 
could. 

Raphael  remained  here,  where  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Sposalizio  were  painted, 
until  he  went  to  Rome  in  1508.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  moving  about  sufficiently,  to  Siena, 
Urbino,  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  to  increase  bis 
experience  of  artistic  work,  and  prevent  his  be- 
coming a mere  disciple  of  the  Umbrian  School. 
He  must  have  already,  about  1501,  have  acquired 
a considerable  reputation,  as  Pinturicchio  sent 
for  him  to  Siena  to  advise  and  help  him  in  the 
fresooes  he  was  painting  in  the  Library  of 
Cardinal  Piccolomini.  In  October,  1504,  it  is 
certainly  known  that  he  went  to  settle  for  a 
time  in  Florenoe,  in  order  to  improve  himself  in 
his  art  in  the  oity  where  there  were  the  warmest 
interest  in  art,  the  keenest  criticism,  the  greatest 
opportunities  anywhere  save  at  Rome,  and  the 
rivalry  of  other  distinguished  men.  Here  he 
formed  a kind  of  arm’s-length  friendship  with 
Miohelangelo,  and  must  have  been  well  known 
in  Florenoe,  as  he  got  many  commissions  there, 
though  the  author  notes  it  as  remarkable  that 
there  is  not  a line  about  him  amid  the  references 
to  artists  in  Florence  at  that  day,  that  his  name 
even  is  not  to  be  found  in  Albertini’s  “ Memoriale  ” 
of  pictures  and  statues  of  note  in  Florence, 
though  Raphael  painted  some  of  the  finest  and 
now  most  oelebrated  of  his  “ Madonna  ” pictures 
while  there,  and  also  some  of  his  finest  por- 
traits. His  move  to  Rome  was  in  1508, 
where,  from  a sonnet,  given  in  the  original  and 
in  translation,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed  at  the  sight  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
greatness  around  him.  Here  he  was  at  once 
employed  by  JuHub  II.,  whom  he  has  immor- 
talised  in  that  wonderful  portrait  which  seems 
to  give  one  the  whole  history  and  character  of 
the  violent,  irritable,  self-willed  old  ruler,  who 
was  nearly  as  arbitrary  about  the  artistic  work 
done  for  him  as  about  everything  else,  but  had 
the  great  merit  of  wanting  great  things  done  for 
him,  and  not  being  content  with  small  ones  ; 
and  Raphael  found  also  a munifioenfe  patron  in 
the  great  merchant  and  millionaire,  Antonio 
Chigi.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  a kind 
of  Beokford  of  his  time.  “ His  splendid  villa 
near  San  Giovanni  Fiorentino  failing  to  satisfy 
him,  he  had  a palace  built  near  the  Porta  Setfci- 
miniana,  and  Julius  II.,  when  he  went  toinspeot 
the  progress  it  was  making,  remarked,  in  order 
to  exoite  Chigi’s  emulation,  that  he  doubted 
whether  the  building  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  the  Riarios  were  then  erecting.  This 
made  Chigi  so  jealous,  that  he  vowed  that  his 
stables  should  be  more  sumptuous  than  the 
palace  of  the  Riarios,  and  he  kept  his  word.” 
Raphael’s  great  work  for  Julius  II.  was,  of 
wrarse,  the  paintings  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Vatican.  The  “ Camera  della  Segnatura,”  con- 
taining, among  other  masterpieces,  the  School  J 


of  Athens,  and  the  dispute  of  the  Sacrament, 
having  occapied  the  painter  three  years,  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  the  room  now  known  as 
the  chamber  of  the  Heliodorus,  and  in  which  the 
painter’s  art  was  dedicated  to  the  symbolical 
representation  of  the  power  of  the  Churoh,  and 
especially  of  the  reigning  Pope;  for  if  Julius 
never  said  “ L’flglise,  c’est  moi,”  he,  at  all  events, 
lived  up  to  that  sentiment.  Under  Leo  X., 
utterly  different  man  as  he  was  to  the  stern 
Julius,  Raphael  experienced  the  same  apprecia. 
tion  as  under  his  predecessor  ; and  Leo,  in  fact, 
urged  on  the  completion  of  the  Vatican  decora- 
tions,. inducing  the  painter  to  design  for  the 
Loggie  also  .simultaneously,  so  that  the  whole 
might  be  finished  together ; the  arabesque  deco- 
rations being  probably  designed  by  Raphael, 
and  then  carried  out  by  other  hands  while  he 
kept  a surveillanoe  over  them.  From  Leo  X. 
came  the  commission  for  the  immortal  car- 
toons, far  too  fine  in  subject  and  execution 
for  tapestry  work,  and  concerning  which  we  may 
think  ourselves  fortunate  that  we  possess 
Raphael’s  original  work,  though  regarded,  when 
it  was  done,  as  merely  a means  to  an  end.  To 
the  latter  part  of  his  Roman  life  belong  his 
two  other  greatest,  or  at  least  most  renowned 
works,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  painted  for  the 
Convent  of  San  Sisto,  at  Piacenza,  and  the 
Transfiguration,  which  was  one  of  two  altar- 
pieces  ordered  by  Cardinal  Giuliano  di  Medici, 
in  1517,  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne,  the 
other  commission  being  to  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
for  his  great  picture  of  the  “ Raising  of  Lazarus.” 
Raphael  had  originally,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
chosen  the  Resurrection  of  Christas  his  subjeot, 
as  a companion  picture  to  the  “ Raising  of 
Lazarus.”  Why  he  altered  the  subject  does 
not  appear ; he  evidently  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  new  subjeot,  from  the  number 
of  extant  studies  for  various  figures  in  it.  As 
every  one  knows,  he  died  while  almost  still  at 
work  on  it,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1520.  The 
picture  seemed  then,  no  doubt,  too  precious  to 
part  with,  and  the  Cardinal  sent  a copy  of  it 
(by  Penni)  to  Narbonne,  presenting  the  original 
to  the  Church  of  San  Pietro,  in  Montorio ; 
whence  it  was  “looted”  eventually  by  the 
Frenoh,  and  restored  to  Rome  by  us  in  1815. 

The  critical  remarks  of  M.  Muntz  in  regard 
to  Raphael’s  genius  are  Boattered  through  the 
biography  rather  at  random,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  definite  attempt  to  sum  up  his  character- 
istics as  a painter  when  considered  in  reference 
to  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  or  in  regard 
to  any  broad  theory  of  painting.  In  allusion  to 
that  large  and  beautiful  class  of  paintings  by 
whioh  he  is  popularly  known  all  over  the  world, 
his  Madonnas,  we  notice  (p.  158)  some  observa- 
tions  iu  regard  to  the  relations  of  these  to 
Nature.  The  author  observes  that  Raphael,  as 
an  ardent  student  of  Nature,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  himself  to  substitute  for  the 
research  after  life  and  truth,  the  search  after 
expression  (after  the  special  expression  de- 
manded by  the  subjeot,  we  suppose,  is  intended). 
“It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
expressed  with  more  force  the  various  senti- 
ments represented  by  the  Virgin,  her  Son,  and 
St.  John,  and  to  have  excited  more  lively  though 
perhaps  less  deep  emotion  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  had  he,  like  the  painters  of  Bologna, 
been  content  with  arbitrary  composition,  and  sub- 
ordinated everything  in  the  way  of  truthfulness 
to  some  theatrical  effect.  He  was  two  or  three 
times  tempted  to  do  this,  notably  in  the  Terra- 
nuova  Madonna  (in  the  Berlin  Museum),  and  in 
various  studies  for  the  “ Virgin  in  the  Meadow,” 
where  he  represents  the  infant  St.  John  with  his 
arms  crossed  and  bowing  before  the  child  Jesus 
in  an  attitude  of  profound  veneration,  or  kneel- 
ing before  him  with  a fervour  whioh  has  nothing 
child-like  about  it.  But  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  in  the  final  composition  all  trace  of  exag- 
geration disappeared.  His  genius, — the  robust 
and  wholesome  geniu9of  the  Renaissance, — had 
no  sympathy  with  an  abstraction,  and  his  pre- 
ferences were  for  a figure  worthy  to  take  its 
place  in  painting,  and  to  have  an  individual  life, 
while  bis  subjeots  were  in  conformity  with 
their  character  and  their  age.  Thus,  his 
children  were  real  children,  and  though  it  may 
be  thought  that  in  some  cases  the  sentiment  of 
filial  tenderness  is  overdone,  there  is  never  any- 
thing theatrical  or  artificial  about  them.  This, 
if  I am  not  mistaken,  is  the  secret  of  the  charm 
which  the  Florentine  Madonnas  of  Raphael  have 
exercised  for  three  centuries,  and  of  their 
eternal  youth.” 

The  author  rather  misses  the  point  here.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  if  Raphael  had  made  his 
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Madonnas  more  distinctly  ecclesiastical  piotures, 
the  interest  in  them  would  have  depended 
greatly  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  Church 
feeling  and  Churoh  faith  in  the  spectators.  He 
remained,  however,  sufficiently  near  to  nature  to 
oharm  spectators  of  all  countries  quite  irre- 
spective of  their  creed.  But  the  element  of 
weakness  in  these  exquisite  works  is  that  they 
are  not  decisively  either  one  thing  or  another. 
They  are  not  satisfying  to  the  feelings  of  those 
who  look  for  religions  and  devotional  expression 
in  such  paintings,  nor  could  it  have  been  ex- 
peoted  that  they  should  be,  seeing  that  they 
were  painted  in  an  age  and  for  a society  whioh 
had  practically  discarded  religion  and  was  living 
entirely  for  pleasure,  intellectual  or  otherwise. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  criticism  whioh  is  passed 
upon  them  by  some  earnest-feeling  writers  on 
art  in  this  country ; that  they  are  without 
earnestness,  and  give  the  impression  of  being 
painted  with  no  deep  feeling  for  their  avowed 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  just  far 
enough  from  nature,  they  have  on  them  just 
enough  of  what  to  many  minds  is  the  taint  of 
superstition,  to  present  an  incongruous  element 
to  those  who  would  look  at  them  as  types  of 
natural  beauty,  and  who  find  them  too  mnch 
conventionalised  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
that  light.  This  is  Btrikingly  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  first  studies  from  life  for  some 
of  the  Madonnas,  given  in  facsimile  in  this  book, 
with  the  finished  design.  There  is  a life  and  verve 
in  some  of  the  sketohes  whioh  seems  to  be  re- 
fined away  when  the  group  oomes  to  be  toned 
down  to  the  conventional  expression  of  the 
Madonna’s  face  and  manner;  lovely  as  the  latter 
is  in  most  cases,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Raphael  might  have  given  ns  something  even 
more  inspiring  had  he  omitted  the  quaBi-religious 
element  altogether,  something  that  would  be 
more  fulfilled  with  the  “ one  touch  of  nature.” 
This  is  more  felt,  perhaps,  when  we  go  from  one- 
to  another,  and  are  struck  inevitably  by  the 
sameness  of  the  expression  and  motif,  though  in 
his  finest  examples  Raphael  contrived  wonder- 
fully to  vary  the  composition  while  carrying  out 
precisely  the  same  general  idea;  and  the  exquisite- 
art  with  whioh  the  figures  are  grouped  so  as  to- 
produce  the  utmost  harmony  and  repose  of  line 
without  the  appearance  of  contrivance  cannot 
be  too  muoh  admired.  But  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  should  feel  that  they  would  rather 
have  real  breathing  life  and  nature  and  feeling 
than  so  many  of  even  these  exquisite  and  grace- 
ful Madonnas  : — 

“ Her,  San  Sisto  names,  and  Her,  Foligno, 

Her,  tint  visits  Florence  in  a vision. 

Her.  that’s  left  with  lilies  in  the  Louvre- 
Seen  by  us  and  all  the  world  in  circle.”  * 

The  great  Roman  paintings,  and  the  cartoons, 
stand  on  higher  ground.  In  so  far  as  regards 
form,  composition,  and  expression,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  here  Raphael  reached  the 
highest  possible  completeness  of  painting. 
While  there  is  nothing  startling,  nothing  ab- 
normal or  forced  in  these  great  works,  there  is 
at  the  same  time  no  trace  of  that  comparative 
insipidity  and  conventionality  of  attitude  and 
expression  which  is  the  drawback  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Madonnas.  Soorates  arguing  in  the 
School  of  Athens,  Paul  preaching,  are  figures 
whioh  give  us,  with  the  intuition  of  genius,  an 
ideal  of  the  characters  which. we  at  once  feel  to 
be  true,  and  whioh,  onoe  seen,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. There  are  grander  and  more  powerful 
conceptions  by  Miohelangelo  than  any  that 
Raphael  has  produoed,  and  he  was  unquestion- 
ably the  greater  man;  but  it  must  always 
remain  a question  whether  the  man  who  pro- 
duced occasional  colossal  conceptions  amid  a 
good  deal  which  was  forced  and  abnormal  in 
taste  and  feeling,  was  greater  than  he  who,  like 
Raphael,  was  able  to  produce  so  many  great 
works  in  which  such  an  even  balance  of  power 
and  beauty  was  maintained.  One  defect  Raphael 
shared  with  his  giant  rival, — he  never  was  a 
great  oolourist,  and  he  was  not,  even  in  one  sense, 
a great  painter;  he  was  a great  designer  and 
draughtsman  : he  had  not  that  power  over  rich- 
ness of  tones  and  surfaces  which  was  the  glory 
of  the  great  master  of  the  Venetian  school. 
Titian  was  an  incomparably  greater  painter 
than  Raphael,  hut  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
he  was  so  great  an  artist,  in  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  art,  and  the  question  comes  with  all 
the  more  force  when  we  remember  the  age  at 
which  Raphael  died. 

M.  Muntz  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
as  to  what  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
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regard  to  Raphael’s  method  of  fresco  painting, 
and  the  time  which  his  great  works  in  fresoo 
occupied.  The  preparation  of  the  cartoon,  and 
the  transference  of  it  to  the  plaster  by  prioking 
and  pouncing,  wa?,  of  course,  the  ordinary 
operation  in  such  cases;  Raphael  seems  to  have 
touched  in  the  outline  with  the  brush  afterwards 
and  availed  himself  ©f  this  opportunity  to  re- 
model it  if  necessary.  As  to  the  time  oocupied 
in  execution,  M.  Muntz  makes  these  observa- 
tions : — 

“ It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  time 
Raphael  devoted  to  the  execution  of  his  draw- 
ings and  cartoons,  but  so  far  as  regards  the 
mural  pictures  themselves,  the  bevelled  edges 
of  eaoh  day’s  work, — an  arrangement  which 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  mortar  of  one 
day  should  adhere  to  that  of  the  next, — enable 
one  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  work  step  by 
Btep.  I have  calculated  that  in  the  Incendio  del 
Borgo,  the  large  group  to  the  left,  composed  of 
four  figures,  all  more  than  life-size,  was  painted 
in  a week.  In  the  “ School  of  Athens  ” each 
figure  took  less  than  a day.#  The  architectural 
parts  were  executed  with  prodigious  rapidity, 
and  as  Raphael  generally  had  a very  large 
surface  prepared  by  the  mason,  the  mortar  was 
often  still  too  wet  when  he  began  to  paint,  the 
consequence  being  that  there  are  deep  crackB  in 
various  parts  of  the  portico.  The  after  touohes, 
it  is  true,  must  have  necessitated  an  addition  of 
work,  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
“Parnassus,”  where  the  sky  is  fresco,  while  the 
laurels  which  overshadow  the  Muses  are  in 
tempera,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the 
oolour  comes  off  on  the  finger  at  the  slightest 
touch.  But  about  151G  Raphael  had  become 
so  proficient  in  fresco  work,  that  he  rarely  had 
occasion  to  go  over  the  ground  a second  time.” 

Among  the  later  ohapters  of  the  work  is  a 
very  interesting  one  on  “ Raphael  and  the 
Antique,”  in  which  the  author  considers  the 
effect  which  the  Btudy  of  antique  models  exer- 
cised upon  the  painter’s  later  style.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  right  in  tracing  to  this  influence  the 
change  from  the  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
period,  the  graceful  and  rather  sentimental  Ma- 
donnas, to  the  far  more  “Classic”  and,  as  in 
one  sense  it  may  be  called,  Pagan,  Btyle  of  his 
great  Roman  paintings.  We  must  pass  over  this, 
however,  and  say  a word  as  to  the  chapter  deal- 
ing wilh  Raphael  as  an  architect.  The  part 
which  he  played  in  the  construction  of  St.  Peter’s 
was  in  reality,  of  course,  very  Btnall ; but  his 
appointment  as  architect  was  evidently  highly 
valued  by  him  as  a post  alike  of  great  honour 
and  great  interest,  and  led  to  his  systematically 
studying  what  were  then  regarded  as  the  true 
principles  and  models  of  architecture;  much 
more  systematically  than  he  would  probably 
have  done  otherwise.  He  felt  fully  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  position,  writing  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  the  Pope,  in  thus  honouring  him, 
had  also  laid  a great  burden  upon  him,  adding, — 
“I  hope  I shall  not  fail,  especially  as  my  model 
pleases  his  Holiness,  and  has  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  many  competent  j udges  ; but  I aim  higher 
than  this.  I wish  to  discover  the  principles  of 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  antique.  Perhaps  my 
flight  will  be  like  that  of  Icarus.  Vitruvius 
gives  me  much  enlightenment,  but  not  enough.” 
The  architecture  introduced  into  many  of  his 
paintings  shows  a strong  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  Classic  architecture.  But  of  the  power  of 
Gothic  architecture  he  had  not  an  idea.  M.  Muntz 
quotes  at  some  length  his  opinions  thereon, 
expressed  in  the  “Report”  addressed  to 
Leo  X.,  in  which  he  proposed  (if  the  Report 
is  his,  as  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
it  is)  to  collect  the  measurements  of  every 
existing  Roman  building  of  antiquity,  and 
by  means  of  these  to  attempt  a recon- 
struction of  the  capital  of  the  Cmsars.  The 
Report,  after  deploring  the  utter  extinction 
of  architectural  art  with  the  fall  of  Rome,  con- 
tinues,  “ this  German  architecture  then  became 
general ; an  architecture  opposed  in  every  way, 
as  we  can  now  see,  to  the  beautiful  style  of  the 
Romans  and  anoients.  The  latter,  putting  out 
of  the  question  the  main  portion  of  their  edifices, 
executed  cornices,  friezes,  architraves,  columns, 
capitals,  bases,  of  the  greatest  beauty ; all  the 
decoration  was  as  good  as  possible.  The  Ger- 
man, on  the  contrary,  whose  manner  is  still  in 
favour  with  many,  often  used  for  ornaments  or 
supports  stunted  badly-executed  figures,  Btrange 
animals,  or  figures  and  foliage  treated  without 

* Of  course,  the  time  occupied  in  the  broad  handling  of 
a fresoo  style  cannot  be  put  in  comparison  with  that  re- 
quired for  the  delicate  and  detailed  realistic  treatment  of 
flesh,  for  instance,  in  oil  painting. 


any  taste  whatever ; nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  to  good  sense.  Still  this  architecture 
has  a meaning,  it  is  an  imitation  of  uncut 
trees”  (!),  “of  which  the  branches  make,  when 
bent  and  tied  down,  sharp-pointed  two-centred 
archee.  Although  this  meaning  may  not  be 
completely  condemned,  it  lays  itself  open  to 
adverse  oritioism.  Indeed,  the  huts  described 
by  Vitruvius,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  origin 
of  the  Doric  style,  with  their  beams  joined 
together,  their  posts  for  oolumns,  their  pedi- 
ments and  roofs,  are  much  stronger  than  pointed 
arches  which  have  two  oentres.  Do  not  mathe- 
maticians teaoh  us  that  a half-circle,  every  point 
of  which  thrusts  towards  a common  centre,  can 
support  a much  greater  weight  ? Besides  its 
weakness,  the  pointed  arch  has  none  of  the 
grace  of  the  perfect  circle;  Nature  herself  uses 
no  other  form  than  the  latter.” 

Apparently,  in  Raphael’s  theory,  architecture 
was  simply  the  application  of  ornament  to  a 
building.  It  is  curious  to  find  so  great  an  artist 
laying  down  principles  so  precisely  the  reverse 
of  those  which  really  characterise  true  archi- 
teoture,  .though,  of  course,  one  could  not  expect 
otherwise  in  the  age  and  under  the  influence 
amid  which  Raphael  lived ; it  is  still  more 
curious  to  find  his  modern  biographer  quoting 
such  critioism  with  evident  sympathy,  and 
citing  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  living  Frenoh 
writer  (name  not  given)  as  to  the  irrational  cha- 
racter of  Gothic  architecture.  Suoh  observations 
show  how  much  some  writers  on  art  are  still  at 
sea  about  architecture.  But  Raphael’s  practice 
was  somewhat  better  than  his  theory,  and  he 
had  more  true  architectural  taste  and  perception 
than  Michelangelo  evinced.  His  well-known 
Pandolfini  Palace,  of  whioh  we  reproduce  the 
view  given  in  M.  Muntz’s  book,*  shows,  in  its 
powerful  treatment  of  the  rusticated  doorway 
and  angles,  and  the  simple  but  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  windows,  a true  feeling  for  archi- 
tectural expression,  free  from  pretenoe  or  affec- 
tation, and  arising  naturally  out  of  the  nrcessary 
features  of  the  building. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  seem  really  to 
know  about  the  man  Raphael,  in  spite  of  the 
prominent  place  he  filled  in  an  age  Dot  so  very 
remote  from  our  owd,  and  abounding  in  docu- 
mentary record.  A few  letters  give  evidence 
of  that  amiable  and  affectionate  disposition  with 
which  he  was  universally  credited;  and  a 
j romantic  halo  hangs  about  the  story  of  his 
“ Fornarina,"  accompanied  by  an  uncertainty  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  attachment  and  the 
real  character  of  the  evidently  plain  and  un- 
cultured woman  who  has  won  a kind  of  nameless 
immortality  in  connexion  with  his  name:  but 
our  personal  knowledge  of  him  is  singularly 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  marvellous 
qualities  and  fecundity  of  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments. We  carry  in  our  minds  the  figure  of  a 
person  of  charming  manners,  and  of  a delicate 
phj  sioal  beauty  strangely  at  varianoe  with  his 
immense  artistic  activity ; but  we  have  little 
definite  idea  as  to  the  speech  and  manners  and 
daily  life  of  the  slight,  gentle,  ethereal-looking 
man  who  has  filled  the  world  with  the' fame  of 
works  which,  to  quote  our  biographer,  “ breathe 
an  exquisite  goodwill,  a serene  and  profound 
faith  in  humanity,  and  a love  for  all  that  is  pure, 
and  great,  and  noble.” 


THE  PRUSSIAN  ACADEMY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE  ON  FIRE  IN  THEATRES. 

After  the  disastrous  catastrophe  in  the  Nice 
Theatre  in  March  last  year,  when  over  eighty 
persons  lost  their  lives,  Prince  Bismarok,  by 
command  of  the  German  Emperor,  requested 
the  Prussian  Academy  of  Architecture  to  draw 
up  a memorandum  embodying  its  opinions  as  to 
the  measures  requisite  to  ensure  safety  from  fire 
aod  its  consequences  in  theatres.  It  has  only 
been  since  the  far  more  terrible  calamity  at  the 
Ring  Theatre  in  Vienna  that  this  document  has 
seen  the  light. 

This  memorandum,  which  is  entitled  a “ Sum- 
mary of  the  Regulations  and  Arrangements 
serving  to  Diminish  Danger  from  Fire  in 
Theatres,”  we  give  in  translation  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Sites  of  Theatres. — Large  theatres 
should  be  erected  on  open  situations,  and  should 
be  kept  detached  and  separated  from  other 
buildings  by  the  widest  practicable  intervals. 
According  to  the  police  regulations  respecting 
buildings  in  Berlin,  all  new  theatres  are  to  be 
divided  from  other  buildings,  and  from  the 


* See  p.  61. 


boundaries  of  the  neighbouring  sites  by  an  inter- 
vening space  of  51  metres  in  width.  A smaller 
interval  than  this  is  allowable  if  the  neighbour- 
ing buildings  are  quite  fireproof.  * According  to 
the  police  regulations  in  Paris,  3 metres’  distance 
only  is  required  when  the  neighbouring  walls 
are  fireproof.)  In  Berlin,  new  theatres,  of  small 
size,  are  allowed  to  be  bnilt  contiguously  with 
other  buildings,  provided  the  walls  are  fireproof 
and  of  sufficient  thickness.  The  minimum  thick, 
ness  to  be  recommended  ought,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Paris  regulations,  to  be  not  less  than 
25  centimetres.  Herr  Folsoh  gives  2 metres  as 
the  height  to  whioh  the  fireproof  walls  ought  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  roof ; but  a smaller 
height,  say  one-half  or  six- tenths  of  a mfetre, 
would  be  sufficient.  Where  existing  theatres 
are  separated  only  by  narrow  lanes  or  courts 
from  the  neighbouring  houses,  the  latter  should 
be  required  to  provide  all  the  windows  and  doors 
opening  on  to  the  theatre  with  iron  shutters  or 
curtains. 

II.  On  the  Construction  of  Theatres  in  General. 

The  outer  and  party-walls  of  theatres  ought  all 
to  be  built  of  massive  masonry ; floors  and 
ceilings  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  fire- 
proof ; corridors  especially  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected by  vaulted  ceilings.  In  the  construction 
of  the  roof  iron  ought  to  be  employed,  and  the 
use  of  wood  avoided  to  the  utmost  practicable 
extent.  (The  Paris  regulations  prescribe  that 
the  ceiling  above  the  auditorium  must  be  a fire- 
proof structure,  entirely  of  iron  and  plaster.) 
So  far  as  wood  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  be  impregnated  with  some  material  pro- 
tecting it  against  the  flames.  The  experiments 
whioh  Herr  Folsch  last  year  made  with  a 
preparation  of  this  nature  in  Berlin  were 
attended  with  very  favourable  results.  There 
may  be  real  obstacles  and  sound  objections  to 
the  applications  of  such  protective  preparations 
to  curtains,  stage  properties,  dresses,  &o.,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  such  means  should  not 
be  used  for  impregnating  the  wood  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  building. 

III.  Respecting  the  Liternal  Arrangement  of 
Theatres. — Both  the  auditorium  and  the  rooms 
used  by  all  persons  employed  in  theatres  must 
be  separated  from  the  stage  by  fire-proof  walls. 
All  doors  in  these  walla  are  to  be  of  iron,  and 
made  so  as  to  dose  automatically.  The  opening 
between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium, — that  is, 
the  front  of  the  stage, — must  be  provided  with 
an  iron  curtain  to  shut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  The  utility  of  an  iron  curtain  has  been 
disputed  in  several  quarters.  But  it  remains 
beyond  doubt  the  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting a panic  seizing  the  audience  in  oase  of 
an  outbreak  of  fire  on  the  stage.  AooordiDg  to 
the  information  we  have  received,  curtains  of 
this  description  have  recently  rendered  excellent 
service  in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munioh,  and  in 
the  new  theatre  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Such 
a curtain  prevents  the  smoke  penetrating  into 
the  auditorium,  while,  in  the  absence  of  suoh  an 
expedient,  the  strong  current  of  air  moving  from 
the  stage  to  the  ohandelier  draws  the  smoke  and 
gases  from  the  fire  into  the  body  of  the  theatre. 
Another  point  is  that  the  Btore-rooms  for  the 
stage  decorations,  and  so  forth,  ought  to  be  kept 
separate  from  the  theatre.  The  lodging  of 
servants  or  employes  on  the  theatre  premises, 
too,  should  be  avoided  or  restricted  to  the 
utmost  practicable  extent. 

Most  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
construction  of  the  stairs,  corridors,  and  pas- 
pages  of  egress.  Stairs  must  be  built  fireproof, 
and  vaulted  underneath.  They  should  be  in 
loDg  flights,  without  turning,  and  have  strong 
handrails  on  either  side.  As  regards  the  stairs 
for  the  auditorium  more  especially,  they  ought 
to  be  capable  of  being  easily  found,  and  should 
be  arranged  so  that  the  public  will  leave  the 
theatre  in  as  many  directions  as  possible,  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  so  that 
they  may  reach  the  open  air  by  the  shortest 
possible  line.  The  minimum  dimensions  for  the 
width  of  the  stairs  required  by  the  Paris  regu- 
lations are  1£  m&tre  for  the  upper  flights,  and 
widening  in  the  lower  flights  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  pour  into 
them.  As  regards  the  width  of  the  passages  in 
the  pit,  and  the  total  breadth  of  the  ways  out 
into  the  corridor,  it  is  necessary  that  definite 
dimensions  should  be  assigned,  bearing  a proper 
proportion  to  the  number  of  seats.  In  Paris, 
the  requirements  are  generally  either  a central 
passage  of  1£  m&tre,  or  two  side  gangways  of 
1 m&tre  in  breadth,  while  the  openings  on  to 
the  corridor  muBt  have  a total  breadth  of  6 metres, 
and  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vestibule. 
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The  corridors  in  all  tiers  should  be  of  adequate 
width,  and  should  not  be  used  as  cloak-rooms. 
The  latter  should  be  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  corridors,  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  give 
rise  to  opposite  streams  of  people.  The  doors 
of  all  the  exits  must  open  outwards.  If  the 
doors  are  double  or  folding,  then  the  wing  which 
is  generally  unopened  must  be  capable  of  being 
opened  as  easily  as  possible.  The  Paris  regula- 
tions require  that  the  total  width  of  all  ways 
out  into  the  street  shall  be  six  metres  for  the  first 
thousand  seats,  and  three-fifths  of  a metre  for 
every  additional  hundred.  Herr  Fdlsch,  for  the 
same  purpose,  assigns  two  metres  for  500  seats, 
and  35  centimetres  for  every  hundred  more. 
He  considers  that  every  house  ought,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  to  be  capable  of  being  cleared 
in  four  to  four  and  a half  minutes.  Further 
the  exits  must,  as  much  as  possible,  lead  away 
from  the  stage,  so  that  in  case  of  a fire  break- 
ing out  there,  no  person  in  the  house  should,  on 
his  way  out,  be  forced  to  go  nearer  to  the  flames, 
but  that  every  step  should  take  him  away  from 
them  and  nearer  to  the  open  air. 

The  windows  ought  nowhere  to  be  defended 
by  iron  gratings.  By  the  Paris  regulations, 
iron  ladders,  regardless  of  appearances,  must 
be  fixed  to  the  side  fronts  and  in  the  inner 
oourts  of  the  building  so  as  to  facilitate  escape 
in  case  of  necessity. 

All  approaches  to  the  roof  must  be  closed  by 
iron  doors,  closing  of  themselves.  The  gas  is  to 
be  arranged  under  three  different  and  indepen- 
dent groups, one  for  the  auditorium  and  connected 
apartments,  another  for  the  stage,  and  the  third 
for  the  managing  department.  The  tubes  must 
never  be  of  any  metal  but  iron  ; the  gas-lights 
are  as  far  as  possible  to  be  fixed  and  not  with 
movable  arms  or  brackets.  The  Paris  regula- 
tions further  require  that  the  lighting  of  the 
curtain  Bhall  be  effected  by  means  of  flames 
burning  downwards  and  defended  by  guards  ; 
and  that  the  wires  for  electric  lighting  shall  be 
contained  within  inflammable  casings,  as,  in 
case  of  interruptions  the  wires  acquire  very 
high  temperatures. 

The  arrangements  for  warming  the  building 
must  be  according  to  some  system  of  central 
heating  by  pipes.  Iron  stoves  must  be  prohi- 
bited  under  all  circumstances. 

Theatres  ought  to  be  provided  with  a water 
supply  in  all  parts,  and  under  high  pressure. 
Where  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  highest  portions  of  the  edifice,  there 
ought  to  be  on  the  roof  reservoirs  of  sufficient 
capacity  or  so-called  compressors.  The  water- 
cocks  ought  to  be  sufficiently  numerous,  and 
part  of  them  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  stairs,  so  that  the  firemen  may  be  able  to 
keep  their  position  as  long  as  possible.  The 
Berlin  regulations  of  June  29,  1881,  lay  it 
down  that  the  arrangements  for  extinguishing 
fires  are  to  be  provided  and  kept  in  order  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  City  Fire  Brigade 
department.  It  appears  desirable  that  definite 
principles  should  be  settled  as  regards  theatres. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  opposition  to 
the  proposal  for  a so-called  artificial  shower  on 
the  stage.  In  several  theatres,  however,  as 
Munich,  Gotha,  and  Frankfort,  this  system  has 
been  applied,  and  has  done  good  service.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  truth  in  the  objection  that 
the  apparatus  is  difficult  to  manage,  and  that 
the  water  does  not  at  once  reach  the  spot  where 
it  is  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparatus 
offers  the  advantage  of  continuing  to  act  automa- 
tically after  firemen  have  been  compelled  by  the 
flames  to  withdraw  from  the  interior  of  a burn- 
ing building.  That  this  apparatus  cannot  be 
regularly  tested  without  doing  much  damage  to 
the  stage  through  the  quantity  of  water  it 
pours  down,  is,  of  course,  an  objection  to  it. 
But  we  must  remark,  that  if  the  pipes  are  of 
copper,  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  fine 
apertures  will  be  dosed  by  rust.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  dust  or  any  other  cause  could 
close  the  openings  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
coming  out  when  required. 

In  the  above  we  have  touched  upon  the  essential 
points  connected  with  the  architectural  regula- 
tions and  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  in  theatres.  What  influence  the  even- 
tual introduction  of  the  electric  light  as  the 
exclusive  source  of  illumination  in  theatres  may 
have  upon  the  question  of  danger  from  fire  in 
such  buildings  cannot  at  present  be  determined. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  will  probably  not 
be  found  possible  to  draw  up  regulations  under 
the  three  heads  adopted  in  this  memorandum, 
because  the  necessary  measures  for  cases  under 
different  heads  will  be  more  or  less  the  same 


This,  however,  will  present  no  great  difficulty  to 
the  drawing  up  of  a code  of  rules  to  cover  every 
essential  requirement  as  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks. 

Since  the  preceding  memorandum  was  pub- 
lished in  the  German  Official  Gazette,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  Architectural  Academy  is 
engaged  upon  a much  more  detailed  report  upon 
the  same  subject.  In  this  it  is  availing  icself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Prussian  Provincial 
Administrative  Boards,  as  well  as  of  a number 
of  distinguished  architects  and  other  experts, 
more  particularly  persons  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Btage  and  management  of 
theatres,  as  well  as  with  the  extinction  of  fires. 
This  document  will  probably  be  some  time  in 
preparation,  but,  when  ready,  will  be  published 
by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Dutch  pictures  of  the  year  inolude, 
besides  the  examples  specially  mentioned  in 
our  last  notice,*  a good  many  satisfactory, 
sometimes  more  than  satisfactory,  specimens  of 
well-known  painters  of  the  Dutch  sohool  or 
schools : Teniers  and  Ostade,  Both,  Cuyp  and 
Hobbema.  We  have  seen  some  such  splendid 
examples  of  these  and  other  Dutch  masters  here 
in  previous  years  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
this  department  of  the  exhibition  so  brilliant  as 
it  has  sometimes  been.  The  most  important 
Teniers  is  the  “Kermesse”  (88),  from  Buck- 
ingham Palace, — a composition  of  medium  size, 
but  containing  a crowd  of  figures,  of  whom  the 
centre  group  is  thrown  out  in  full  and  strong 
light  in  a very  effective  manner.  The  execution 
of  detail  is  not,  however,  so  crisp  and  powerful 
as  in  some  otherwise  less  important  works,  such 
as  the  “Chapeau  Rouge”  (85),  and  the  “Old 
Woman  peeling  Turnips"  (108).  The  “ Tillage 
Fete”  is  one  of  the  painter’s  few  large-scale 
pictures,  one  of  a class  which  never  seem  to 
us  pleasing  on  aocount  of  the  artist’s  dingy 
and  dreary  colouring  of  the  landscape, 
which  in  this  case,  however,  is  pleasing  as  to 
mere  drawing,  though  the  colour  is  no  better 
than  usual.  A good  specimen  of  Metsn  (92), 
“ Lady  pouring  out  Wine,”  is  recognisable  at 
once  by  the  figure  in  the  red  boddice  which  he 
has  so  often  painted ; it  is  a small  work  with 
three  or  four  figures  only.  Ostade’s  “ The 
Nativity”  (91)  is  a very  fine  specimen,  not  only 
for  the  usual  qualities  of  rich  tone  and  powerful 
effect,  but  for  a certain  rude  pathos  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Dutch  boors  who  come  to 
adore  the  infant  Saviour.  The  Ostade  lent  by 
the  Qaeen,  “ A Boor  and  his  Wife  in  an 
Arbour”  (114),  differs  a good  deal  from  Ostade’s 
usual  manner  in  the  brighter  tone  and  the 
absence  of  that  deep  shadow  effect  which  he 
usually  was  so  enamoured  of ; the  figures  and 
accessories  are  painted  with  great  minuteness. 
Frank  Hals  is  represented  by  one  of  those  bold 
dashing  “ Portraits  of  the  Painter”  (87)  which 
he  was  bo  fond  of  producing;  and  there  is  a 
small  powerful  study  of  a head  by  Rembrandt 
(100)  with  the  paint  loaded  on  in  thick  lumps 
so  as  almost  to  produce  the  effect  of  re- 
lief. Rembrandt’s  well-known  and  extra- 
ordinary conception  of  “ Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalene  ” (117)  is  lent  from  Buckingham 
Palace ; with  some  touches  of  the  painter’s 
genius,  it  is  too  absurd  when  considered  as  an 
illustration  of  the  subject.  + 

There  is  a good  specimen  of  that  overrated 
artist,  Hobbema  (62),  a woodland  6cene,  looking 
like  a Constable  with  all  the  air  taken  out  of  it. 
Another  example  (80)  shows  a somewhat 
warmer  tone  than  that  oold,  deathlike  grey 
which  was  Hobbema’s  usual  translation  of 
nature’s  light.  A more  interesting  landscape 
than  either  of  these  is  a small  one  by  Paul 
Potter  (69),  a quiet  composition  with  a straight 
sluggish  stream  stretching  away  past  some 
buildings,  seen  in  warm  evening  light ; it  has 
probably  been  retouched  or  repainted  in  parts. 
There  is  a powerful  little  cattle  study  by  Potter, 
“Bull  and  Cows”  (112),  in  his  best  style  of 
draughtsmanship.  There  era  various  Cuyps, 
with  solemn  and  lazy-looking  horses  bestridden 
by  equally  lazy  riders ; one  or  two  good  Van  der 
Neers  ; some  Boths  that  are  not  much  ; in 
Gallery  IV.  is  a fine  Wouverman,  “The  Miseries 
of  War”  (229),  a battlefield  from  which  vic- 
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t Why  is  the  sriist  called  in  one  place  in  the  catalogue 
“Rembrandt  van  Rhyn,”  and  elsewhere  " Rembrandt,”  as 
if  they  were  two  different  men  ? 


torious  horsemen  are  hauling  away  captives  from 
their  burning  houses,  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of 
women  and  children  : this  is  not  only  a very  fine 
and  effective  work  as  a whole,  but  the  separate 
horsemen  are  painted  with  even  more  than 
Wouverman’s  usual  force  and  fidelity  in  dealing 
with  Buch  figures.  In  the  same  room  is  Rem- 
brandt’s life-size,  and,  in  its  way,  capital,  study, 
“ The  Portrait  of  his  Cook  ” (234)  ; the  left  hand 
is  bad  in  colour,  but  the  figure  as  a whole  is 
remarkable  as  a hasty  and  powerful  transcript 
of  character. 

The  major  part  of  Gallery  IV.,  a3  usual,  is 
devoted  to  specimens  of  early  Italian  painting, 
many  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Sandro  Botticelli’s  “Virgin,  Child, and  St.  John” 
(196),  a circular  composition,  is  almost  enough 
to  justify  the  exaggerated  praise  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  this  artist  of  late  years,  so  delicate 
and  luminous  is  the  colour-effect,  so  spiritual  the 
figures,  so  light  and  floating  the  draperies.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  “ Atalanta’s  Race”  (195) 
to  be  by  the  same  painter;  ourious  it  is,  but  feeble 
and  ugly.  Sir  F.  Leighton  contributes  a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  peculiarly  decorative  art  of 
Pietro  da  Sieva;  mild,  gentle  heads,  with  long 
almond-shaped  eyes  set  in  a ground  of  decorated 
gold.  This  highly  artificial  picture  is  happily 
contrasted  with  Lucas  Cranach’s  “ Luoretia  ” 
(192),  a charming  painting  of  a German  flaxen- 
haired madchen,  plump  and  rosy,  but  with  a 
gentle  sorrow  on  her  face,  a slight  gasp  be- 
tween her  parted  lips,  as  she  prepares  to 
plunge  the  sword  into  her  bared  bosom.  The 
execution  of  her  costume  is  magnificent ; the 
landscape  seen  through  the  window  is  almost 
sublime  in  its  absurdity.  Next  we  have  Quentin 
Matsys,  with  his  curious  and  elaborate  “ Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  ” (193),  where  a crowd  of  figures 
of  two  opposite  types  of  face,  hook-nosed  and 
bearded  men,  and  square-faced  and  snub-nosed 
men,  press  forward,  the  latter  bearing  in  their 
hands  jewelled  golden  vessels,  on  the  elaboration 
of  which  the  artist  has  expended  himself  con 
amove.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  such  a work  as 
this,  absurdly  materialistic  as  it  is  in  some  ways, 
that  the  painter  does  attempt  distinction  of 
race  and  national  character  in  his  figures ; he 
does  not,  like  the  Ostades  and  Jan  Steens,  bring 
in  only  the  men  he  sees  in  the  street  every  day. 
This  is  observable  also  in  Van  der  Weyden’s 
painting  of  the  same  Bubject  (189) ; there  is  a 
certain  definite  attempt  at  idealising.  Carlo 
Crivelli’s  “ St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ” (194) 
has  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  painter;  the 
horse’s  farniture  is  realistically  represented  in 
embossed  leather  and  nails  let.into  the  picture; 
the  sky  is  an  expanse  of  gold,  the  horse  has  no 
muscles,  and  his  skin  falls  into  curious  creases 
at  the  bendings  of  the  limbs ; yet  through  all 
this  antiquated  mannerism  we  discern  a Bpirit 
and  power  in  the  conception,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  terrified  horse  turns  his  head  as  far 
as  possible  away  from  the  dragon,  and  the 
determined  action  with  which  the  knight  swings 
his  two-handed  sword. 

A very  remarkable  painting  is  that  belonging 
to  Mr.  Maguire,  and  attributed  (with  a query 
in  the  catalogue)  to  Holbein,  “Christ  Mocked” 
(198).  If  it  be  not  by  Holbein,  and  in  some 
respects  it  certainly  differs  much  from  the 
painter’s  usual  style,  it  is  at  least  difficult  to 
say  to  what  other  known  paipter  the  figure  on 
the  right  could  be  attributed.  It  is  a picture 
containing  only  five  half-length  figures,  in  the 
countenances  of  two  of  whom  the  expression  of 
scorn  is  most  forcibly,  almost  painfully  realised. 
The  execution  is  Blighter  than  is  usual  with 
Holbein,  if  it  be  his.  Among  other  works  in 
the  same  room,  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  large  paint- 
ing of  the  “ Sacrifice  of'lsaac”  (208)  is  notable 
for  the  finely-drawn  and  conceived  figure  of  the 
kneeling  Isaac,  a naked  youth,  behind  whom 
rises  the  dignified  full-robed  figure  of  Abraham; 
the  two  figures  are  blent  together  in  that  per- 
fectly consentaneous  unity  of  line  and  action 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  such  perfection  except 
in  the  compositions  of  Raffaelle.  Paris  Bordone’a 
“Hephaestus  and  Thetis”  (211),  belonging  to 
Sir  F.  Leighton,  is  a fine  life-size  group,  very 
warm  in  colour,  and  exceedingly  effective, 
though  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  con- 
ception : indeed,  the  Hephaestus  is  but  a very 
weak  ideal  of  the  god  of  the  forge  and  anvil. 
Holbein’s  portrait  of  “Sir  Thomas  Cromwell” 
(222),  Rubens’s  free  and  powerful  study  for  the 
altar-piece  of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  “ The  Raising 
of  the  Cross”  (220),  and  a brilliant  flower- 
piece  by  Van  Os  (225),  are  among  the  attrac- 
tions of  this  room  ; and  in  a central  position  on 
one  of  the  walls  is  a splendid  specimen  of 
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the  peculiar  powers  of  Paniui,  “ The  Piazza 
Navona  at  Rome”  (209),  lent  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  This,  repre- 
senting the  occasion  of  a great  festival,  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  architectural  painting  on  a 
large  scale  ; but  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
minute  and  careful  painting  of  the  crowd  of 
small  figures  which  occupy  the  space  in  front 
of  the  buildings.  Prom  the  catalogue  we  learn 
that  “ the  soene  represents  the  Piazza  on  the 
occasion  of  a fete  given  there  on  November  30, 
1728,  by  the  French  ambassador,  the  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.  Panini  himself 
designed  and  arranged  the  fete,  and  painted 
the  picture  for  the  Cardinal,  whose  portrait  is 
introduced  standing  in  the  centre.” 

Among  the  important  pictures  in  the  large 
room  which  we  have  not  previously  mentioned 
is  an  unquestionably  genuine  repetition  (146)  of 
Titian’s  “ Venus  and  Adonis,”  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Normanton,  and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  National  Gallery  picture.  Paolo  Veronese’s 
“Venetian  Lady  playing  a Guitar”  (153),  lent 
by  Mr.  Woolner,  is  a sumptuous  portrait  of  a 
sumptuous  dame  of  the  Venetian  type.  On  the 
south  wall  is  a small  but  notable  collection  of 
landscapes.  Two  Turners,  “ Pope'B  Villa”  (175) 
and  “Sea  Coast,  Hastings”  (179),  are  hung  as 
pendants  to  one  another ; the  latter  represents 
the  painter’s  early  style  of  cool  colour  and 
wonderfully  fresh  aerial  effect  ; the  former  is 
probably  somewhat  later,  and  gives  a beautiful 
and  serene  view  of  the  Thames  with  the  villa 
and  wooded  banks  in  the  middle  distance, 
bathed  in  the  soft  mellow  evening  sunshine. 
Two  landscapes,  with  figures  by  Gainsborough, 
bear  the  same  title,  “ The  Cottage  Door,”  (172, 
177)  ; they  have  somewhat  the  same  charac- 
teristics ; in  No.  172  the  concentration  of  light 
on  the  group  of  figures  is  effective,  certainly, 
but  somewhat  too  unreal  and  contrived.  These 
appear,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  tame 
and  mannered  when  compared  with  Constable’s 
splendid  work,  “ The  Lock,”  referred  to  in  our 
former  notice.  There  is  a large  Gainsborough 
landscape  in  Gallery  V.,  the  property  of  Lord 
Penrhyn  (265),  representing  a composition  which 
the  painter  has  repeated  several  times  in  its 
main  features.  The  composition  is  beautiful, 
and  the  glimpse  of  the  distanoe  between  the 
trees  is  very  fine,  but  the  mannerism  of  Gains- 
borough’s trees  is  a great  defect  in  this  as 
well  as  in  others  of  his  landscapes.  The  large 
Gallery  also  contains  two  Claudes,  a “ Landscape” 
(145)  and  “ The  Pilgrimage  of  Sta.  Paula  ” 
(149) ; the  latter  is  one  of  Claude’s  sea-pieces, 
with  architectural  foreground,  which  represent 
a very  mannered,  though  pretty,  Btyle  of  sea- 
painting. The  former  is  a work  in  his  finest 
style,  remarkable  for  the  aerial  perspective 
of  the  hazy  golden  distance ; it  illustrates  also 
Claude’s  effective  manner  of  using  buildings  at 
various  degrees  of  distance  to  increase  the 
effect  of  perspective;  the  most  distant  build- 
ing, only  a small  cube  breaking  the  line  of  the 
landscape,  carries  on  the  eye  far  away  over 
the  scene,  and  yet  far  beyond  this  are  suc- 
cessive planes  of  country  receding  into  extreme 
distance.  The  value  of  the  buildings  in  helping 
this  idea  of  distance  is  perhaps  even  more  evi- 
dent in  the  “ Liber  Veritatis ,”  where  we  have  not 
the  additional  aid  of  colouring.  A small  land- 
scape by  Reynolds  (184),  is  an  interesting  point 
in  the  exhibition,  and  a very  beautiful  little  com- 
position. 

We  omitted  to  mention  before,  Reynolds’s 
picture  of  “The  Piping  Boy”  (185),  a half- 
length  of  a beautiful  child  with  long  fair  hair, 
followed  by  a dog:  in  the  warm  and  golden 
colour  this  painting  suggests  comparison  with 
“ The  Strawberry  Girl,”  and  would  form  no  bad 
pendant  to  it,  though  a little  more  ideal  in  feel- 
ing. It  has  probably  faded  a good  deal,  or  the 
drapery  is  deficient  in  finish  and  texture ; but 
the  general  Btyle  of  the  work  is  in  Reynolds’s 
finest  manner.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the 
exhibition  is  an  interior  with  figures,  by  Turner 
(30),  in  which  the  effect  of  bright  sunlight  on 
the  miscellaneous  pile  of  articles  in  a laboratory 
is  the  object ; in  this  respect  it  is  a remarkable 
specimen  of  Turner’s  power  of  painting  light : 
the  figures  are  very  poor,  and  probably  intro- 
duced only  to  give  a name  to  the  painting. 


St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.— We  under- 
stand that  Messrs.  Dunn  & Soman  have  pur- 
chased for  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  fifteen 
acres  of  land  at  Swanley  for  the  erection  of  a 
convalescent  home. 


AN  ORIGINAL  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY  ON  SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

Is  it  not  calculated  somewhat  to  arouse  sur- 
prise that  the  great  fog  and  smoke  nuisance 
with  whioh  London  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
inflicted  each  year  as  winter  sets  in  should  only 
now,  after  200  years  and  more  have  passed,  be 
the  subject  of  anything  like  serious  considera- 
tion ? It  was  not  until  matters  had  reaohed  a 
culminating  point  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  some  steps  towards  the 
remedy  of  so  self-inflicted  an  injury.  Whether 
the  results  expected  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition  will  in  any 
measure  be  attained  is  difficult  to  deoide  ; in  the 
meantime,  King  Fog  rules  supreme,  and  even 
in  these  revolutionary  days  seems  to  find  his 
regal  power  in  no  way  threatened.  We  have 
endured  his  tyranny  for  over  two  oenturies,  with 
that  placid  and  proper  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be  which  bo  distinguishes  the  English 
character.  Democratic  complainers  against 
the  nuisance  find  themselves  in  the  minority, 
not  but  what  there  have  been  champions 
for  the  popular  rights  of  hygiene  and  oommon 
sense. 

Just  220  years  ago  John  Evelyn  published, 
“ at  the  command  of  hie  Majesty”  (Charles  II.), 
an  interesting  tractate,  which,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  now  rare,  and  which  he  termed 
“ Fumifugium ; or,  the  Inconveniences  of  the 
iEr  and  Smoak  of  London  dissipated,  together 
with  some  Remedies,  humbly  proposed  by  J.  E., 
Esq.  MDCLXI.  (1661).”  As  may  be  gathered 
from  the  title,  Evelyn’s  is  a warm  attack  on  the 
fog  and  smoke  nuisance  which  aB  far  back  as 
that  date  appears  to  have  rendered  the  British 
capital  infamous.  The  fervent  words  of  the 
refined  old  diarist  curiously  chime  in  with  the 
sentiments  of  many  in  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  we  trust,  that  a summary  of  the 
quaint  little  quarto  tractate  may  prove  not  un- 
interesting to  our  readers.  It  will  form  one 
more  attack,  supported  by  good  authority,  on  a 
public  nuisance,  which  it  would  indeed  astonish 
old  Evelyn,  that  accomplished  gentleman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  find  that  we,  his  ad- 
vanced  and  oivilised  descendants,  should  not 
yet  have  abolished  from  our  noble  oity. 

In  his  “ Dedication,”  Evelyn  explains  how  the 
idea  of  his  little  work  was  suggested  by  noticing 
in  walking  one  day  in  Whitehall  “a  presump- 
tuous smoak  to  be  issuing  from  one  or  two 
tunnels  near  Northumberland  House  and  not 
far  from  Sootl and  Yard,  aud  which  did  so  invade 
the  Court  that  all  the  rooms,  galleries,  and 
places  about  it  were  filled  and  invested  with  it." 
This  “ pernicious  accident  ” he  takes  as  the 
theme  of  his  discourse,  and  appealing  to  the 
king’s  love  of  beauty,  urging  the  injury  caused 
by  the  smoke,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  its 
injurious  effect  on  the  health.  His  “ Dedica- 
tion” dismissed,  it  is  “to  the  reader”  that  his 
remarks  are  henceforth  addressed.  It  is 
curious  to  find  a writer  who  knew  the  Continent 
so  well  as  Evelyn  expressing  already,  two 
centuries  ago,  his  disappointment  at  “the  small 
advancement  and  improvement  of  publick  works 
in  this  nation,  wherein  it  seems  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  countries  and  kingdoms  whioh 
are  round  about  it,”  and  urging  the  adoption  of 
“whatever  any  of  our  neighbours  enjoy  of  more 
universal  benefit  for  health  and  ornament,  in 
sum,  whatever  may  do  honour  to  a nation  so 
perfectly  capable  of  all  advantages.”  It  is 
precisely  the  sentiment  of  so  many  in  the 
present  day  on  this  very  fog  question,  the 
amazement  that  “where  there  is  so  great  an 
affluence  of  all  things  which  may  render  the 
people  of  this  vast  city  the  most  happy 
upon  earth,  the  sordid  and  accursed  avarice  of 
some  few  particular  persons  should  be  sufficient 
to  prejudice  the  health  and  felioity  of  so  many. 
That  men,  whose  very  being  is  aer,  should  not 
breathe  it  freely  where  they  may,  but  condemn 
themselves  to  this  misery,  is  Btrange  stupidity.” 
“That  this  glorious  and  ancient  city,”  continues 
our  author,  writing  in  the  day  when  London 
resembled  some  of  the  few  old  towns  still  left, 
though  in  this  direction  at  least  we  have  made 
some  advance  since  Evelyn’s  time,  “ which  from 
wood  might  be  rendered  brick,  and,  like  another 
Rome,  from  brick  be  made  stone  and  marble, 
which  commands  the  proud  ocean  to  the  Indies, 
should  wrap  her  stately  head  in  the  clouds 
of  smoke  and  sulphur,  so  full  of  stink  and 
darkness,  I deplore  with  just  indignation.” 
Though  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made, 
Evelyn’s  complaint,  we  are  afraid,  still  holds 
good  as  applied  to  too  many  parts  of  the 


metropolis.  “ That  the  buildings  should  be 
composed  of  such  a congestion  of  mishaps  and 
extraordinary  houses,  that  the  streets  should  be 
so  narrow  and  incommod  in  the  very  centre  and 
busiest  places  of  intercourse  (etc.),  are  par- 
ticulars worthy  of  reproof  and  reformation.” 

With  an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Society* 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  enumeration  of  the 
properties  of  “ aer,”  the  influences  of  climate, 
take  in  the  discussion  their  due  place,  but  the 
chief  point  is  to  show  the  importance  of  pure 
air ; food  we  eat  only  at  stated  times  in  the 
day,  while  the  air  we  continually  breathe 
whether  asleep  or  waking.  “ From  these  and 
the  like  considerations  it  might  well  proceed,” 
continues  Evelyn,  enunciating  a sentiment  that 
cannot  too  well  be  borne  in  mind,  “ that 
Vitruvius  and  the  rest  who  follow  that  master 
builder  mention  it  as  a principle  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  architect,  that  being  skilful  in 
the  art  of  physick  amongst  other  observations  he 
sedulously  examine  the  aer  and  situation  of  the 
places  which  he  designs  to  build,  the  inclination 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  climate,  sine  his  enim 
rationibus  nulla  salubris  habitatio  fieri  potest. 
There  is  no  dwelling  can  be  safe  or  healthy 
without  it.”  That  these  considerations  were 
observed  in  the  original  foundation  of  London  is 
unquestionable ; but  returning  to  the  smoke- 
polluted  air  of  the  metropolis,  “ it  will  be  found 
to  be  but  something  extrinsical  and  accidental 
only  which  naturally  does  not  concern  the  place 
at  all,  but  which  may  be  very  easily  reformed 
without  any  the  least  inconveniences.”  This 
“ something  ” Evelyn,  without  more  ado,  roundly 
states  to  be  “ that  Hellish  and  dismall  cloud  of 
Sea  Coal  which  is  not  only  perpetually  imminent 
over  our  head,  but  is  so  universally  mixed  with 
the  otherwise  wholesome  and  excellent  aer,  that 
we  withal  breathe  nothing  but  an  impure  and 
thick  mist  accompanied  with  a fuliginous  and 
filthy  vapour  which  renders  them  obnoxious  to  a 
thousand  inconveniencies,  corrupting  the  lungs 
and  disordering  the  entire  habit  of  their  Bodies, 
so  that  Catharrs,  Phthisicks,  Coughs,  and  con- 
sumption rage  more  in  this  one  city  than  in  the 
whole  Earth  besides.” 

Follows  then  a short  dissertation  on  the 
nature  of  smoke,  of  which  the  most  noxious  of 
all,  our  author  points  out,  is  that  of  sea-coal, 
which  in  London  alone  exposes  our  metropolis 
“ to  one  of  the  foulest  inconveniences  and 
reproach  that  can  possibly  befall  so  noble  and 
otherwise  incomparable  a city.”  Under  the 
combined  influences  of  “ culinary  fires  ” and 
factories,  the  London  of  Evelyn's  day,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  picturesque  description,  was 
scarcely  less  begrimed  than  the  London  of  the 
present;  “ for  where,”  continuing  hispioture,  for 
the  truth  of  which  any  Londoner  can  fully  vouch, 
“ in  all  other  places  the  air  is  most  serene  and 
pure,  jt  is  here  eclipsed  with  such  a cloud  of 
sulphur  as  the  sun  itself  which  gives  day  to  all 
the  world  besides,  is  hardly  able  to  penetrate, 
and  impart  its  heat,  and  the  weary  traveller  at 
many  miles’  distance  sooner  smells  than  sees  the 
City  to  which  he  repairs.”  In  every  point  the 
picture  tallies,  the  “sooty  crust”  forming  on 
everything,  “ spoiling  the  movables,  tarnishes 
the  plate  gildings  and  furniture,  and  corroding 
the  very  iron  bars  or  hardest  stones  with  those 
piercing  and  acrimonious  spirits  which  accom- 
pany its  sulphur,  and  executing  more  in  one 
year  than,  exposed  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country, 
it  could  effect  in  some  hundreds.  It  is  this 
horrid  smoke  which  obscures  our  churches  and 
makes  our  palaces  look  old,  which  fouls  our 
clothes,  and  corrupts  the  water,  which  scatters 
and  strews  about  those  black  and  smutty  atoms 
upon  all  things  which  it  comes,  insinuating  itself 
into  the  most  precious  repositories,  diffuses  a 
yellowness  upon  our  choicest  piotures  and  hang- 
ings, suffering  nothing  in  our  gardens  to  bud,” 
and,  on  this  point,  Evelyn  mentions  a character- 
istic inoident,  whioh  we  quote  in  the  author’s 
own  quaint  words, — “ Not,  therefore,  to  be  for- 
gotten is  that,  which  was  by  many  observed, 
that  in  the  year  when  Newcastle  was  besieged 
(1644)  and  blocked  up  in  our  late  war,  so,  as 
through  the  great  dearth  and  scarcity  of  coals, 
those  famous  works,  many  of  them  either  left 
off  or  spent  but  few  coals  in  comparison  to  what 
they  now  use,  divers  gardens  and  orchards, 
planted  even  in  the  very  heart  of  London  (as,  in 
particular,  my  Lord  Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  the 
Strand,  and  my  Lord  Bridgewater,  and  some 


* Though  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Society  is  only  of 
1663,  and  Evelyn’s  “ Fumifugiom  ” was  published  two  years 
previously,  itia  well  known  that  the  Royal  Society  was  in 
existence  many  years  before  the  granting  of  the  charter. 
See  Evelyn’s  “Diary.” 
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others  about  Barbican),  were  observed  to  bear 
such  plentiful  and  infinite  quantity  of  fruits  as 
they  never  produced  the  like  either  before  or 
since,  to  their  great  astonishment,  but  it 
was  by  the  owner  rightly  imputed  to  the 
penury  of  coals,  and  the  little  smoke  which 
they  took  notice  to  infest  them  that  year,” 
and  Evelyn  draws  a very  natural  inference 
from  this  fact  that  the  air  whioh  is  im- 
pure for  the  plants  must  be  impure  for  human 
beings.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  human  nature 
can  accustom  itself  to  even  unhealthy  condi- 
tions, it  is  none  the  less  true  that  this  is  only 
done  at  a certain  sacrifice,  and  many  can  fully 
bear  out  Evelyn’s  statement  that  an  absence 
from  the  metropolis  is  singularly  conducive  to 
increased  appetite  and  spirits.  What,  he  adds, 
“ if  there  appear  to  be  an  arsenical  vapour  as 
well  as  sulphur  breathing  sometimes  from  this 
intemperate  use  of  sea-cole  in  great  cities  ? ” And 
here  our  author  falls  sadly  upon  “ Newcastle 
Cole”  and  the  injurious  effects  of  the  arsenical 
vapours  of  all  subterranean  fuel.  As  for  the 
impurities  connected  with  the  use  of  coal,  these 
appear  to  have  been  long  known  ; and  Evelyn 
refers  to  the  “ Bleachers  about  Haarlem  pro- 
hibiting by  law  the  use  of  coal  for  miles  round, 
and  the  dyers  and  weavers  of  damask  and  other 
precious  Bilks  at  Florence  the  least  ingress  of 
smoke  to  the  looms.”  As  for  the  view  of  the 
disinfecting  value  of  smoke, — one  which  even 
to  this  day  has  its  upholders, — our  author  very 
pertinently  asks  if  the  London  smoke  protected 
the  metropolis  from  the  attacks  of  the  plague.” 
“I  do  affirm,”  remarks  Evelyn  in  another  place, 
“that  it  is  not  the  dust  and  ordure  which  is 
daily  cast  out  of  the  houses,  much  less  what  is 
brought  in  by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  or 
the  want  of  more  frequent  and  better  convey- 
ances, which  renders  the  streets  of  London  dirty 
even  to  a proverb,  bnt  chiefly  this  continual 
smoke  which  aBcends  in  the  day-time,  and  is  by 
the  descending  dew  and  cold  precipitated  again 
at  night,”  a fact  whioh  he  notices  from  the  dirt 
that  may  be  seen  on  the  linen,  “ the  stickiness 
of  the  water,” — one  can  scarcely  imagine  200 
years  have  passed  Bince  this  natural  complaint, 
— “ and  the  prodigious  use  of  almond  powder 
and  soap.”  This  his  first  part  he  concludes  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  succeed  in  pointing  out 
to  all  “ how  pernicious  this  smoke  is  to  our  in- 
habitants of  London,  to  deorie  it,  and  to  intro- 
duce some  happy  expedient  whereby  we  may 
to  the  future  hope  to  be  freed  from  so  intolerable 
an  inconvenience.” 

In  the  proposal  to  rid  the  metropolis  of  “ the 
clouds  of  smoke  which  so  universally  and  so 
fatally  infest  the  air  and  would  in  no  city  of 
Europe  be  permitted  where  man  had  either 
respect  to  health  or  ornament,”  and  whioh,  by 
its  abatement,  as  we  should  say  now,  would 
bring  a new  life  to  London,  and  make  it  a new 
city,  Evelyn’s  remedies  resemble  many  made  by 
later  reformers ; if  the  suggestion  of  the  re- 
moval to  the  east  end  of  all  factories,  is  no 
novelty,  that  of  “ charking  the  culinary  fires,” — 
using,  that  is  (we  presume),  charcoal  in  our 
kitchens,  as  Evelyn  had  seen  in  France  and  as 
is  there  still  done, — is  one  which  has  not  been 
put  forward,  but  which  merits  attention,  for  the 
belief  in  the  unwholesome  effects  of  charcoal  is 
founded  solely  on  its  mismanagement.  We  have 
often  heard  it  stated  that  our  London  smoke  is 
met  with  by  ships  far  out  in  the  British  Channel, 
but  it  is  oertainly  curious  to  hear  200  years  ago, 
of  France  complaining  that  our  sea-coal  injured 
their  vines.  That  this  injurious  effect  of  the 
smoke  of  coal  has  long  been  amply  recognised 
is  proved  in  the  quotation  by  Evelyn  of  a law 
of  James  I.  prohibiting,  in  various  counties  of 
England,  the  use  of  certain  obnoxious  fuels,  and 
Evelyn  brings  to  his  support  many  classic 
examples  ; the  Israelitish  sacrifices  being  burnt 
outside  the  camp ; the  prohibition  among  the 
Homans  to  bury  or  burn  their  dead  within  the 
city  walls.  It  may  be  said  that  we  have  not  yet 
realised  this  simple  hygienic  precaution,  and 
Evelyn,  200  years  ago,  we  find  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a dangerous  practice  not  yet  discon- 
tinned.  Every  one,  too,  must  appreciate  the 
fervent  desire  of  old  Evelyn,  that  the  silver 
channel  of  the  Thames  may  be  kept  pure. 
Evelyn,  we  see,  was  an  early  hygienic  reformer; 
he  was  warm  in  his  views,  and  the  appeal  he 
makes  to  all  “ that  have  houses  in  the  city,  you 
that  bring  up  your  wives  and  families  from 
their  sweet  habitations  in  the  country,  that 
educate  your  children  here,  that  have  offices  at 
Court,  that  study  the  laws,”  applies  equally  well 
to  the  present  day.  “ Health  and  beauty  are 
concerned  in  this  petition,  and  it  will  become 


ur  wise  senators,  and  we  earnestly  expect  it, 
hat  they  would  consult  as  well  the  state  of  the 
natural  as  the  politick  body  of  this  great  nation 
so  considerable  a part  whereof  are  inhabitants 
of  this  august  city,  since  without  their  mutual 
bearing  and  well-being  there  can  nothing  prosper 
or  arrive  to  its  desired  perfection.” 

It  is  but  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
delightful  and  refined  author  of  “ Silva,  or  the 
Forest  Trees,”  that  one  proposition  for  the 
remedy  of  the  smoke.nuisance  of  London  should 
consist  in  the  suggestion  to  plant  sweet-smelling 
shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  open  spaces  about 
the  City.*  It  is  not  a little  amusing  that  as 
early  as  this  we  find  exception  taken  at  the 
“exorbitant  increase  of  tenements,  poor  and 
nasty  cottages  near  the  City,”  which  our  author 
urges,  should  be  prohibited,  as  disgracing  and 
taking  off  from  “ the  sweetness  and  amenity  of 
the  environs  of  London.” 

The  remedy  suggested  is  not  of  a nature,  we 
are  afraid,  practical  enough  for  the  present  day  ; 
but  the  suggestion  is  none  the  less  one  that 
merits  attention.  We  may,  to  a great  extent,  coun- 
teract the  noxious  effects  of  smoke  and  impure 
air  by  the  growth  of  greenery,  and  when  once 
this  fact  is  admitted  more  generally,  perhaps 
London  may  be  planted  with  trees  like  Paris. 
In  the  mean  time  our  increasing  number  of 
chimneys  will  continue  to  befoul  the  London  air, 
unless  some  steps  be  taken  to  check  what  is 
becoming  yearly  a greater  infliction,  and  which, 
from  the  possibility  of  its  prevention,  or,  at  least, 
its  abatement,  is  only  the  more  humiliating  by 
its  presence.  Agitation  only  is  necessary  to 
rouse  public  action  against  what  is  no  natural 
evil,  but  a purely  self-inflicted  torture.  This 
point,  200  years  ago,  old  Evelyn  saw  and  endea- 
voured to  show  to  his  contemporaries,  and  yet, 
in  1882,  can  we  say  that  we  are  nearer  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  than  was  this  original  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Sooiety  ? 


THE  ACQUISITION  OF  OPEN  SPACES  IN 
LONDON. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  there  now  exist  some 
clear  and  definite  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaoes  within  the  area  of  the  metropolis. 
The  crude  provision  of  the  Metropolitan  Open 
Spaces  Act,  1877  (40  & 41  Vic.,  c.  35)  are  now 
supplemented  by  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces 
Act,  1881  (44  & 45  Vic.,  c.  34),  and  the  two 
combined  may  be  said  to  form  the  code  of  rules 
whioh  regulate  the  acquisition  of  a public  open 
space  in  London.  The  Act  of  1877  was,  as  we 
have  said,  comparatively  a crude  one,  for  it  only 
enabled  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by 
purchase  on  voluntary  sale  or  by  the  gift  of 
persons  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  ownership  of 
an  open  space,  to  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
perpetual  use  of  the  public.  There  was  also  a pro- 
vision by  which,  where  an  open  space  was  used 
as  a place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
such  houses,  that  is  of  all  the  houses,  might  con- 
vey to  the  Board  of  Works  as  trustees  for  the 
public  the  right  to  enter  and  use  such  places  on 
agreed  terms.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
these  objects  the  Board  was  empowered  to 
defray  any  expenses  caused  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

So  the  law  stood  until  last  session,  by  whioh 
time  it  had  become  evident  that  however  useful 
it  might  be  as  ic  was,  yet  it  by  no  means  was 
sufficiently  wide  in  its  operation.  Every  year 
the  question  of  open  spaces  in  the  metropolis 
has  been  becoming  more  important,  and  there- 
fore it  was  of  no  little  moment  that  the  law 
should  facilitate  the  possession  of  such  as  exist 
by  a public  body,  as  perpetual  “lungs”  and 
places  of  recreation  for  the  crowded  inhabitants 
of  London. 

A brief  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1881  will  show  to  what  extent  the  law  has  been 
improved  on  this  subject,  and  what  are  now  its 
leading  features. 

When  any  open  space  within  the  metropolis  is 
under  the  provisions  of  any  private  or  local  Act, 
placed  under  the  oare  and  management  of 
trustees  or  any  other  representative  body,  they 
may  convey  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  to  the  vestry  or  district  board  of  the 

* The  Dames  of  those  he  gives  as  likely  to  prosper  in  the 
London  atmosphere  are — jessamine,  syriDga,  Guelderroses, 
muse,  Spam'sh  heath,  bay,  juniper,  lignum  vita?,  and 
lavender,  " but,  above  all,  rosemary,”  vines  and  hops, 
lime-tree9 ; in  the  beds, — pinks,  carnations,  cloves,  gilly- 
flowers, and  primroses,  auriculas,  violets,  cowslips,  lilies, 
narcissus ; thyme,  mint,  &o. ; other  plots  reserved  for 
beans,  peas,  not  cabbage,  as  in  rotting  they  give  off  a bad 
smell,  “but  eweet- smelling  and  useful  plants.”  ' 


place  where  it  is  situated,  and  this  conveyance 
may  be  either  for  a nominal  or  a substantial 
sum,  and  extend  to  any  term  of  years  or  limited 
interest  in  such  a Bpace.  But  before  any  such 
conveyance  as  vve  have  mentioned  can  take 
place,  two  things  must  have  been  done : the 
trustees  must  have  passed  a resolution  to  effec- 
tuate the  conveyance,  and  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  houses  which  front  on  this  open 
space  must  have  given  their  consent.  It  is 
important,  however,  to  notice  that  such  a reso- 
lution is  valid  if  it  is  passed  by  a majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  persons  present,  and  the  eame 
majority  of  oocupiers  and  owners  is  required  to 
give  an  effectual  consent  at  a meeting  called  for 
this  purpose.  Therefore,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
if  there  is  any  substantial  reason  against  trans- 
ferring an  open  space,  it  will  not  be  done;  bnt 
if  only  a small  section  of  the  inhabitants  are 
adverse  to  a change,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  the  public  from  having  the  benefit  of 
an  open  space,  whioh  it  may  be  well  that  they 
should  be  able  to  use.  There  are,  however, 
two]  provisions  which  seem  unnecessary.  The 
first,  that  no  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  effec- 
tuating a transfer  shall  be  held  between  the  1st 
of  August  and  the  31st  of  January  ; and  the 
second,  that  when  a resolution  for  a transfer  has 
not  been  carried,  it  shall  nob  be  put  again  for 
three  years.  Both  spaces  of  time  seem  to  be 
too  long,  though,  we  presume,  the  first  is  meant 
as  a protection  to  those  who  live  in  West-end 
squares  which  are  little  likely  to  be  acquired  by 
the  public.  The  provisions  which  we  have 
already  noticed  are  applicable  to  cases  where  a 
single  person  is  the  owner  of  the  space,  and  the 
dweller&  in  the  neighbourhood  have  the  right  to 
use  it. 

The  remaining  provisions,  exclusive  of  what 
may  be  termed  minor  details,  are  also  important, 
since  they  enable  disused  burial-grounds  and 
churchyards  to  be  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  or  other  local  body,  “ with  a 
view  to  the  enjoyment  by  the  public  of  such 
churchyards,  &c.,  in  an  open  condition  free  from 
building,”  bub  not  for  the  purpose  of  games  and 
sports.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  see  that  the 
authorities  are  specially  empowered  to  “ draiD, 
lay  out,  turf,  plant,  ornament,  light,  seat,  and 
improve”  those  churchyards  of  whioh  they 
obtain  the  management.  The  result,  we  hope, 
of  this  Act  will  be  to  make  the  old  churchyards 
of  London  no  longer  an  eyesore,  and  will  enable 
the  inhabitants  of  a neighbourhood  to  eojoy 
the  open  spaces,  which  are  now  too  often 
monopolised  by  half  a dozen  individuals.  It  will 
also  prevent  any  chance  of  any  open  space  being 
built  over,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep  as 
a public  recreation-ground  ; and  we  may  further 
oxpress  a hope  that  similar  provisions  will  shortly 
become  law  in  regard  to  our  large  provincial 
towns.  The  graveyards  of  Liverpool,  for  ex- 
ample, are  now  a blemish  to  that  fine  city. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

Ashburnham  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
recently  attracted  a considerable  amount  of 
public  attention,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been,  through  some  curious  legal  arrange- 
ment, transferred  from  its  original  possessors, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  into  the 
hands  of  the  governing  board  of  Westminster 
school, — a change  whioh  is,  for  many  reasons,  to 
be  deplored. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  of  a fairly  reliable 
kind  that  Ashburnham  House  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  whole 
question  has  been  ably  argued  in  a letter  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  which  we  published  last 
week  (p.  27,  ante).  Portions  of  the  building 
certainly  exhibit  some  of  this  architect’s  pecu- 
liarities in  a very  marked  manner,  notably,  the 
staircase  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 

The  house  is  situated  upon  a plot  of  ground 
between  the  sonth  cloister  walk  of  the  Abbey 
and  the  yard  of  Westminster  School,  having 
entrances  from  both.  As  the  principal  entrance, 
however,  is  from  the  school,  or  Bouth  side,  we 
shall  speak  of  that  as  the  front,  and  call  the 
other  the  garden  side,  as  it  looks  over  an  old- 
fashioned  terrace-garden,  terminated  by  the 
high  wall  of  the  ancient  refectory  of  the  Abbi  y. 

Ashburnham  House  consists  of  a centre  pavi- 
lion and  two  wings,  constructed  of  red  brick,  all 
very  plain,  and  depending  for  its  ornament  upon 
the  cut  brick  architraves  of  the  doorway  and  a 
simple  band  and  cornice ; the  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  decidedly  pleasing,  aDd  before  the 
centre  pavilion  was  raised  a story  it  must  have 
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'been  a very  characteristic  example  of  the  plainer 
style  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

All  the  principal  apartments  appear  to  have 
been  originally  upon  the  first  floor,  the  ground- 
•floor  being  used  for  kitchens  and  other  offices. 
The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  building 
is  the  main  staircase  leading  from  the  entrance- 
hall  to  the  first  floor,  the  arrangement  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  by  looking  at  the  plan 
and  engraving  that  we  give  than  by  any  amount 
of  description.  The  whole  of  the  architectural 
detail  is  of  wood,  except  the  ceiling,  and  the 
joiner’s  work  rather  partakes  of  the  Medimval 
manner  of  construction  than  the  modern  : thus 
wooden  pegs  are  used  where  we  should  now  use 
screws,  and  the  work  is,  in  general,  cut  more 
out  of  the  solid  than  it  would  have  been  if  exe- 
cuted at  a later  date.  The  great  profusion  of 
panelling  and  the  variety  of  its  treatment  and 
forms  seem  also  to  bespeak  a kind  of  recollection 
of  late  Gothic  work,  though  the  detail  itself  is 
quite  that  of  the  Renaissance.  One  feature  also 
which  is,  we  think,  peculiar  to  Inigo  Jones  is 
here  to  be  noticed  : we  refer  to  the  marked 
entasis  given  to  the  Ionic  pilasters.  At  White- 
hall the  pilasters  have  the  entasis,  though  the 
best  authorities  on  Classic  architecture  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  this  treatment.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  no  frieze  or  cornice  intervenes 
between  the  great  cavetto  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
architrave  of  the  colonnade,  the  cavetto  itself 
serving  as  a part  of  the  entablature.  The  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  design  is  the  oval 
skylight  or  lantern,  which  is  very  elegantly 
treated,  and  serves  to  give  an  air  of  great 
dignity  and  importance  to  this  moderately- 
sized  staircase  (it  is  in  reality  only  23  ft.  square 
from  wall  to  wall).  The  small  landing  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  leads,  by  means  of  two 
doorways,  to  the  old  dining-room,  which  iB 
lighted  from  the  garden  side  of  the  house,  and 
contains  a most  charming  receBS  or  alcove  for 
the  sideboard,  and  to  the  ante-room  or  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  drawing-room  ; the  two  latter 
are  richly  panelled,  the  arohitraves  of  the 
doors  adorned  with  a good  deal  of  oarving  in 
wood,  and  the  ceilings  are  elaborate  examples  of 
plaster-work  divided  into  large  square  and  oval 
compartments.  The  extremely  intelligent  clerk 
of  works  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Mr.  Wright, 
informed  us  that  the  large  oval  compartment  in 
the  oentre  of  the  drawing-room  had  formerly  a 
dome  over  it,  which  was  probably  destroyed 
when  the  top  story  of  the  house  waH  added. 
There  seems  to  be  a great  deal  in  favour  of  this 
view,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  timber- 
work  over  the  ceiling  at  this  point  has  been 
altered,  and  also  the  inner  rim  of  the  mouldings 
which  surrounds  the  panels,  is  here  wanting. 
Now,  it  docs  not  seem  likely  that  this  feature 
would  have  been  omitted  in  the  most  important 
panel  of  the  whole  ceiling,  and  if  it  had  been 
removed  at  any  time  we  should  be  sure  to  find 
some  mark  upon  the  flat  plaster-work.  The 
mantelpieces  are  good  in  design,  though  rather 
plainer  than  might  be  expected  in  such  a house. 
There  is  nothing  much  of  interest  in  the  top 
story,  except  the  little  gallery  surrounding  the 
oval  lantern  of  the  staircase.  The  windows 
which  light  it  retain  the  original  wooden  mul- 
lions  and  glazing,  and  the  tile  roof  is  very 
quaintly  treated.  These  are  additional  evidences 
of  the  early  date  of  the  staircase,  and  are  quite 
what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a house  erected 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  ground-floor  contains  a large  entrance- 
hall  or  vestibule ; a kitchen,  which  retains  an 
old  arch  that  evidently  belonged  to  the  monastic 
buildings ; the  apartments  upon  this  floor  have, 
however,  been  refitted  within  the  present 
century,  and  are  uninteresting.  We  must  not, 
however,  omit  to  notice  a fine  old  Perpendicular 
doorway,  with  its  original  doors  of  oak  (un- 
fortunately in  a very  bad  condition),  leading 
into  a kind  of  cellar. 

The  little  courtyard  in  front  of  the  house  is 
paved  with  stones  of  various  colours,  arranged 
in  patterns,  and  in  the  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  is  a little  summer-house  or  alcove,  which 
is  also  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.* 
It  bears  a certain  kind  of  resemblance  to  parts 
of  York  Gate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  same  architect.  The  columns  are  con- 
structed of  brick  covered  with  plaster,  and 
although  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  such  a mode 
of  construction,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is 
the  earliest  example  of  it  at  present  existing  in 
England. 


* See  Mr.  Marks's  letter  (p.  27,  ante). 


As  we  have  said  before,  we  consider  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  building  should  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  into  those  of  the  school 
authorities.  We  can  scarcely  credit  a report 
which  has  reached  us  that  the  present  possessors 
of  this  interesting  mansion  seriously  contem- 
plate pulling  it  down  at  no  very  distant  date, 
and  are  convinced  that  public  opinion  would 
strongly  condemn  such  an  act.  But  apart  from 
this,  there  are  other  considerations  of  a still 
more  serious  kind,  which  lead  us  to  consider  it 
in  every  way  undesirable  that  Westminster 
School  should  make  any  further  encroachments 
upon  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey.  By  a very 
wise  and  judicious  arrangement,  the  great 
boarding-schools  of  the  metropolis  are  one  by 
one  being  removed  into  the  country  or  suburbs, 
and  in  no  instance  could  the  reasons  for  such  a 
removal  be  advocated  with  greater  force  than  in 
the  case  of  Westminster ; a more  unsuitable 
Bite  as  a dwelling-place  for  a large  number  of 
youths  could  be  scarcely  conceived,  surrounded 
as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  the  mouldering  remains 
of  humanity,  which  have  been  accumulating  for 
more  than  a thousand  years.  Speaking  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view,  what  is  the  Abbey  ? 
A vast  charnel-house.  The  cloisters  are  a 
crowded  burial-ground ; the  very  playground  is 
a disused  cemetery ; while  within  a stone’s 
throw  is  the  enormous  churchyard  of  St. 
Margaret’s.  An  immense  hospital  overlooks  on 
one  Bide,  and  a series  of  crowded  alleys  and 
narrow  streets  occupying  the  other  (a  trap  for 
London  fogs  and  stagnant  air),  render  this  one 
of  the  least  healthy  situations  in  the  whole  of 
London,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  convinced 
that  before  many  years  are  over,  Westminster 
School  must  either  return  to  the  original  inten- 
tions of  its  founders,  and  become  a day-school 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  boarding-houses 
attached  to  it,  or  be  removed  bodily  into  the 
country  or  suburbs.  It  is  absurd,  i'd  view  of 
those  sanitary  reforms  elsewhere  which  have 
been  forced  by  the  growth  and  conditions  of  the 
metropolis,  to  allow  our  great  boarding-schools 
to  remain  in  the  midst  of  over-populated  and 
unsuitable  districts. 


ROUND  ABOUT  ALDERSGATE. 

“ -ZEldersgate,  or  Alderegate,  so-called  not 
of  Aldrich  or  of  Elders,— that  is  to  say,  ancient 
men  builders  thereof  j * not  of  eldarne  trees 
growing  there  more  abundantly  than  in  other 
places,  as  some  have  fabled ; but  for  ye  very 
antiquity  of  ye  gate  itself,  as  being  one  of  ye 
first  four  gates  of  ye  city,  and  serving  for  ye 
western  parts  as  Aldgate  for  ye  east;  which 
two  gates  are  for  difference’s  sake,  called  ye  one 
Ealdegate  and  ye  other  Aldersgate.”  The  Ealde- 
gate,  or  Aldgate,  of  whioh  Stow  thus  speaks, 
was  built  in  the  later  Roman  wall  of  London,  as 
a way  into  the  city  from  the  east,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  at  Stratford  over  the  river 
Lea.  The  claims  of  this  and  of  Aldersgate  to 
antiquity  are  rivalled  by  Bishopsgate  and 
Newgate.  The  foundation  of  Bishopsgate  is 
ascribed  to  St.  Erkenwald.f  in  the  year  675  A.D. 
Newgate  was  built  in  the  city  wall  during  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  WeBt  (364- 
375  A.D.)  for  an  entrance  by  the  new  road 
leading  from  Tyburn,— along  what  are  now 
Oxford-street,  High-street  and  Broad-street,  St. 


* The  name  appears  as  Aldrichgate 
Chronicle,  temp.  Edward  IV. 
t Fourth  Bishop  of  London. 
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Giles’s,  Holborn,  Newgate-street,  and  Watling- 
street, — to  the  new  bridge  (London  Bridge) 
across  the  Thames.  The  old  road  to  the  river 
turned  southwards  at  the  Marble  Aroh,  going 
down  Park-lane,  and  so,  keeping  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Eye,  or  Aye,  along  the  marshes  of 
Thorney  Island  to  the  ford  between  Millbank 
and  Westminster.  At  this  time  London  was 
known  by  the  complimentary  title  of  Augusta  ; 
ehortly  afterwards  the  Roman  forces  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Britain  to  resist  perils 
that  threatened  nearer  home. 

The  entry  of  King  James  I.  from  Scotland  into 
London,  through  Aldersgate,  was  commemorated 
in  the  New  Gate,  which,  in  the  year  1617,  was 
built  close  to  the  site  of  the  former,  between 
Little  Britain  and  Bull  and  Mouth  (Boulogne 
Mouth)  street.  This  new  gate  was  designed  by 
Gerard  Christmas,  who,  Vertue  alleges,  was 
architect  of  Northampton  House,  Charing-croes, 
built  for  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  a cell  to 
the  Pi'iory  of  Rounceval,  Navarre,  and  founded 
temp.  Henry  III.  The  house  was  subsequently 
called  Northumberland  House,  on  the  marriage 
of  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
with  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  to  whom  the  house  was 
left  by  his  kinsman,  Henry  Howard. 

Christmas’s  Gate  presented  the  customary 
features  of  a central  archway  flanked  by  two 
square  projecting  towers.  Over  the  roadway, 
facing  to  the  north,  up  Aldersgate- street,  whioh 
began  here,  was  set  up  an  equestrian  figure,  in 
high  relief,  of  King  James  I.  At  the  sides  were 
inscribed  two  appropriate  verses  of  Scripture  : — 

“ And  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel,  behold,  I 
have  hearkened  unto  your  voice  in  all  that  ye 
said  unto  me,  and  have  made  a king  over  you  ” 
(I  Sam.  xii.  1)  ; and  “ Then  Bhall  there  enter 
into  the  gates  of  this  city  kings  and  princes 
sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in 
chariots  and  on  horees,  they,  and  their  princeB, 
the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem ; and  this  city  shall  remain  for  ever  ” 
(Jeremiah  xvii.  25).  On  the  inner  front  ap- 
peared the  king’s  effigy  seated  in  a chair  of 
state.  John  Day,  the  printer,  had  a lodging  in 
the  gate-house  (just  as  Cave,  many  generations 
after  him,  lived  over  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerken- 
well).  Here,  in  the  year  1594,  he  printed  his 
folio  Bible,  dedicated  to  King  Edward  YI. ; with 
Latimer’s  “ Sermons,”  the  “ Works  of  Roger 
Ascham,”  and  Foxe’s  “ Booke  of  Martyres.” 
The  New  Gate  was  once  adorned  with  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  the  regioides.  Damaged  by 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666  it  was  sold  by  auction  on 
the  22nd  day  of  April,  1761,  for  91L,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  pulled  down. 

Stow  enumerated  six  churches  of  his  time  in 
Aldersgate  Ward.  Four  of  these  that  had  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  were  not  rebuilt.  These  were 
St.  John  Zaohary,  an  ancient  foundation  in 
Maiden-lane,  Wood-street;  St.  Mary,  Staining  ; 
St.  Olave,  Silver-street ; and  St.  Leonard,  Foster- 
lane. Of  the  other  two,  that  of  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Agnes  was  also  burnt,  whilst  St.  Botolph’s 
escaped.  St.  John  Zachary  is  now  united  with 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes ; St.  Olave  with  St. 
Alban,  Wood-street;  and  St.  Leonard  with 
Christchurch,  Newgate-street.  The  church  of 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  was  formerly  called  St. 
Anne-in-the-Willows,  but  why  so,  Stow  says 
he  does  not  know,  though  he  conjectures  it  may 
have  taken  its  name  from  the  multitude  of  wil- 
low-trees that  grew  in  this  locality.  The  church 
was  burnt  down  in  the  year  1548,  and  soon  after- 
wards rebuilt.  In  1680  the  present  edifice  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  a cost  of 
2,448J.  Os.  lOd.  St.  Botolph’s  was  replaced  with 
the  present  church  in  the  year  1790,  at  an 
expense  of  about  10,000J.  Its  churchyard  was 
thrown  open  in  October,  1880,  as  a publio 
recreation-ground.  The  southern  boundary  forms 
an  interesting  relic  of  the  old  London  wall ; but 
it  is  so  embedded  and  lost  in  later  superstruc- 
tures and  additions  as  to  be  well  nigh  indistin- 
guishable. This  is  one  of  the  four  churches  at 
the  City  gates  which  are  dedicated  to  the  popular 
St.  Botolph.  The  story  runs  that,  travelling 
with  his  brother  Atolph  into  Gaul,  he  met  there 
two  sisters  of  Ethelmund,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  who  recommended  him  to  their  brother. 
Ethelmund  gave  him  a piece  of  land  in  Lincoln- 
shire, — “ a forsaken  uninhabited  desert,  where 
nothing  but  devills  and  goblins  were  thought  to 
dwell;  but  St.  Botolphe,  with  ye  virtue  and 
sygne  of  ye  holy  crosse,  freed  it  from  ye  pos- 
session of  those  hellish  inhabitants,  and  by  ye 
means  and  help  of  Ethelmund  built  a monastery 
therein.”  Boston  (Botolph’s-town)  is  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  Benedictine  monastery, 
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where  Botolph,  its  first  abbot,  died  in  the  year 
680  A.D. 

In  Howell’s  “ Londinopolis,”  1657,  it  is  stated 
that  “ Ye  street  reaembleth  an  Italian  street 
more  than  any  other  in  London,  by  reason  of  ye 
spaciousness  and  uniformity  of  ye  buildings  and 
Btraightness  thereof,  with  ye  convenient  distance 
of  the  houses ; on  both  sides  whereof  there  are 
divers  fair  ones.”  Aldersgate-street  has  been 
greatly  modernised  in  past  years,  and  but 
twenty-four  months  ago  was  despoiled  of  one  of 
its  few  remaining  ornaments,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Half-Moon  Tavern.  The  destruction  of  so 
unique  a specimen  of  Elizabethan  domestic 
architecture  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Its  latest 
occupant,  on  what  grounds  is  best  known  to 
himself,  had  placarded  it  as  being  “ Shakspeare’s 
House.”  Such  it  never  was ; but  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the  wits  of  hiB 
own  and  succeeding  generations.  A fine  drawing 
of  the  house  is  included  in  the  Crace  collection, 
now  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  But  the  chiefest 
glory  of  this  street  (and  also  doomed  to  speedy 
demolition)  is  Thanet,  more  commonly  known  as 
Shaftesbury,  House.  This  stands  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  will  readily  be  identified  by  its  hand- 
some elevation,  with  eight  pilasters,  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones.  He  built  it  for  the  Tuftons,  Earls 
of  Thanet,  who  are  now  represented  by  Richard, 
first  Lord  Hothfield.  From  the  Tuftons  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
bart.  Sir  Anthony  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Richard  Cooper,  owner  of  the  mansion  of  Paulet, 
which  he  purchased  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  King  Henry  VIII.,  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the 
same  Sir  Amyas  who  built  the  former  Middle 
Temple  gate,  as  a fine  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Sir 
Anthony  Cooper,  born  on  July  22nd,  1621,  was 
actively  engaged  during  the  civil  wars.  Espousing 
first  the  one  cause,  and  then  the  other,  he  finally 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
and  for  this  service  was  created  Baron  Ashley 
of  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  county  Dorset,  in  April, 
1661.  The  following  year  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Peerage  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1662,  was  declared  Lord  High  Chancellor. 
To  him  the  oountry  is  indebted  for  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  judges’  independence  of 
the  Crown.  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  political  reputa- 
tion, however,  is  best  remembered  in  the  fine 
lines  of  Dry  den : — 

“ For  close  designs  and  crooked  councils  fit”  ; 
and  the  stanzas  in  “ Hudibras,”  beginning, — 

“ ’Mong  these  there  was  a politician, 

With  more  heads  than  a beast  in  vision.” 

He  married  three  times,  but  left  only  one 
surviving  son,  by  his  second  wife,  Frances, 
daughter  of  David  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter.  A 
strong  opponent  of  the  subsequent  measures  of 
the  Court,  he  was  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Holland,  dying  there,  of  gout  in  the  stomach, 
on  the  22nd  day  of  January,  1683.  About 
twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  the  house 
reverted,  in  1708,  to  the  Tuftons.  In  1720  it 
became  an  inn,  in  1734  a tavern,  in  1750  it  was 
converted  into  the  London  Lying-In  Hospital, 
and  in  1848  into  a dispensary.  Its  present  aspect 
will  be  seen  in  my  Bketch  (fig.  1).  The  town 
mansion  of  another  famous  member  of  the 
“ Cabal,” — John  Maitland,  second  Earl  and  first 
(and  only)  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  stood  in  this 
Btreet.  Some  would  identify  it  with  the  fine  red 
brick  mansion  near  Lauderdale  Buildings  ; 
others  say  it  stood  at  the  top  of  Hare-court, 
where,  in  later  years,  was  built  the  well-known 
meeting-house, — premises  now  converted,  by  the 
superposition  of  a third  and  fourth  floor,  into  a 
printer’s  establishment.  At  the  back  of  this, 
again,  may  be  seen  a set  of  old-fashioned  little 
houses,  which  will  well  repay  a visit.  Beyond 
Lauderdale  House,  and  on  the  “ Lauderdale 
Estate,”  was  the  Bell  Inn,  two  or  three  doors 
from  the  Barbican,  “of  a pretty  good  resort  for 
wagons  with  meal.”  Hence,  on  the  14th  day 
of  July,  1618,  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
started  upon  his  “ Pennilesse  Pilgrimage  ” to 
Scotland  ; following,  by  a few  days  only,  in  the 
footsteps  of  Ben  JonBon.  It  is  a mistake  to 
ascribe  Jonson’s  tour  solely  to  his  desire  to  visit 
his  fellow  poet  and  fellow  countryman,  William 
Drummond.  But  he  did  go  to  Hawthornden  ; 
and  one  morning  in  January,  1619,  Drummond, 
waiting  under  the  sycamore  which  yet  stands 
before  the  house  he  had  himself  built,  saw  the 
burly  form  of  his  guest  approaching  on  the  road 
leading  from  Lasswade.  “ Welcome,  welcome, 
royal  Ben,”  to  which  the  latter  replies,  “ Thank 
ye,  thank  ye,  Hawthornden  ” ; and  they  went  in 
and  fraternised.  Drummond,  in  his  Nodes 
Ccenaque,  “ has  preserved  to  us,”  in  Professor 


Masson’s  words,  “ such  morsels  of  Ben’s  talk  as 
are  worth  pages  of  our  dry  literary  histories  of 
that  period  ” ; but  though  he  stayed  for  three 
weeks  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Shakspeare,  some  of  whose  then  rare 
works  were  on  the  shelves  of  the  room  in  whioh 
they  would  sit  together,  it  happens  by  the  nn- 
luckiest  of  chances  that  nothing  but  a fragment 
passed  about  the  poet,  and  that  to  the  effect,  said 
Jonson,  that  “Shakspeare wanted  art”  in  his  play 
of  the  “ Winter’s  Tale.”  In  his  “ Carriers’  Cosmo- 
graphie,”  Taylor  names  four  inns  in  Aldersgate- 
street, — the  Peacock,  Bell,  Three  Horse  Shoes, 
and  Cock.  WeBtmoreland  Buildings  marks  the 
site  of  the  town  residence  of  the  Nevilles,  Earls 
of  Westmoreland,  whose  line  now  rests  in  the 
Marquess  of  Abergavenny.  Trinity-court,  hard 
by,  perpetuated  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  founded  in  1377  as  a brotherhood  of 
the  Saints  Fabian  and  Sebastian.  Licensed  by 
King  Henry  VI.,  they  were  suppressed  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.  The  hall  was  stand- 
ing as  late  as  the  year  1790  : a view  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Brayley’s  “ Londiniana,”  1829.  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  Marquess  of  Dorchester,  lived  in 
Peterborough  House,  whioh  once  stood  opposite 
to  Thanet  House.  Converted  by  Cromwell  into 
a prison,  it  subsequently  beoame  the  town  resi- 
dence of  the  Bishops  of  London,  their  other 
home  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  Fire.  Here  the  Princess  Anne 
found  refuge  when,  deserting  her  father,  King 
James  II.,  in  1688,  Bhe  fled  hither,  escorted  to 
the  house  by  Bishop  Compton  in  a hackney  ooach. 
A few  steps  further  on  is  a group  of  three  or  four 
very  picturesque  old  houses,  with  square  bays. 
Amongst  others  whose  memory  gives  an  excep- 
tional interest  to  this  district,  I may  mention 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.G.,  and 
wife  of  Henry  Herbert,  second  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  Sydney  dedicated  his  “Arcadia.” 
She  died,  of  a green  old  age,  at  her  house  in 
Aldersgate-street,  on  the  25th  day  of  September, 
1621 ; but  lives  in  the  inscription,  by  Ben  Jonson, 
on  her  tomb  at  Salisbury  Cathedral, — the  six 
lines  which  begin  : — Sx 

" Underneath  this  awhile  hearse. 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse.’’ 

Also  Brian  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of 
the  Polyglot  Bible,  who  died  here  in  1661 ; 
Harry  Percy,  the  “Hotspur”  of  Shakspeare; 
and  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Little  Britain  takes  its  name  from  the 
mansion  of  John,  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  Earl  of 
Richmond,  letup.  Edward  II.  A charming 
description  of  its  houses  and  their  occupants  is 
given  in  Washington  Irving’s  “ Sketch  Book”; 
hut  his  words  must  be  taken  as  extending  to 
the  neighbouring  precincts  of  Bartholomew 
Close  and  Cloth  Fair.  Little  Britain  formed  the 
centre  of  the  bookselling  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  Richardson  the  elder  recounts,  upon 
the  information  of  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  that 
Lord  Buckhurst  (whom  he  erroneously  styles 
Earl  of  Dorset,  a title  to  which  he  did  not 
succeed  until  many  years  afterwards),  hunting 
about  here  for  books  in  the  company  of  Mr, 
Fleetwood  Shephard,  lighted  upon  an  epic  poem, 
in  ten  books,  which  greatly  took  his  fancy.  The 
dealer  begged  he  would  speak  favourably  of  the 
work,  if  he  liked  it,  for  the  copies  lay  on  his 
hands  as  waste  paper.  Lord  Buckhurst  sent 
the  volume  to  Dryden,  who  returned  it  with 
answer,  “ This  man  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the 
ancients  too.”  The  poem  in  question  was 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  whioh  just  two  years  before 
this  Milton,  by  a oontract,  dated  the  27th  day  of 
April,  1667,  had  sold  to  Simmons,  the  printer, 
for  an  immediate  sum  of  5Z.,  with  a further  sum 
of  the  same  amount  payable  upon  the  sale  of 
the  first  thirteen  hundred  impressions.  The 
reoeipt  for  the  latter  payment  bears  date  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1669.  The  work  was  clearly 
not  “ waste  paper  ” when  Lord  Buckhurst  is 
said  to  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
Dryden  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  while, 
acquainted  with  Milton.  On  these,  and  on  other 
grounds,  Malone  conclusively  rejects  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story;  just  as  he  dismisses  the 
apocryphal  acoount  of  Sir  John  Denham  enter- 
ing the  House  one  day  with  a sheet  of  “Paradise 
Lost”  wet  from  the  press,  and  exclaiming, — 
“ Part  of  the  noblest  poem  that  ever  was 
printed  in  any  language  or  in  any  age.”  Even 
supposing  a proof-sheet  to  have  fallen  into 
Denham’s  hands,  he  was  then  not  only  dis- 
ordered in  his  understanding,  but  not  a Member 
of  Parliament. 

From  his  lodgings  in  the  house  of  one  Russell, 
a tailor,  at  St.  Bride’s,  a house  of  whioh  the  site 
is  now  oocupied  by  the  Punch  office  in  Fleet- 


street,  and  whither  he  had  conducted  his  young 
royalist  wife,  Mary  Powell,  Milton  removed  to 
Aldersgate-street.  In  his  “ Life  of  Milton,” 
1694,  Philips  says  : — “ He  made  no  long  stay  in 
St.Bride’s  Churchyard ; necessity  of  having  a place 
to  dispose  his  books  in,  and  other  goods  fit  for  the 
furnishing  of  a good  handsome  house,  hastening 
him  to  take  one ; aud  accordingly  a pretty 
garden-house  he  took  in  Aldersgate-street,  at 
the  end  of  an  entry,  and  therefore  the  fitter  for 
his  turn,  by  the  reason  of  the  privacy,  beside 
that  there  are  few  streets  in  London  more  free 
from  noise  than  that.”  There  were  many  of 
these  “ garden-houses,”  that  is  to  say,  houses 
situated  in  gardens,  upon  the  then  outskirts  of  the 
City,  especially  in  the  northern  suburbs.  The 
term  is  a technical  one,  and  frequently  occurs  in 
Wood’s  “ Athen.”  and  “ Fast.  Oxon.”  Milton’s 
house  in  Jewin-street,aturningoutof  Aldersgate- 
street,  to  which,  in  the  year  1661,  he  subse- 
quently removed  (aftera  brief  sojourn  in  Hoi  born, 
near  Red  Lion-fields),  was  also  a garden-house,  as 
were,  indeed,  most  of  his  dwellings  after  his 
first  marriage  and  settlement  in  London.  The 
corner-house  of  my  sketch  (fig.  2)  is  said,  but 
on  no  very  trustworthy  authority,  to  be  the  one 
in  Cloth  Fair,  where  he  lay  conoealed  at  the 
Restoration,  until  his  pardon  was  obtained ; 
though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  diligently  pursued. 
That  house  adjoins  the  now  churchyard  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  the  Great.  At  the  outbreak  cf 
the  Plague,  in  the  year  1665,  his  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Minshnl,  having  died  in  the  previous 
year,  Milton  left  his  house,  in  Jewin-street,  and 
went  to  the  cottage  provided  for  him  at  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  by  Ellwood,  the  Quaker,  who,  od 
the  26th  day  of  August,  1662,  had  been  seized 
whilst  preaching  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn, 
and  thrown  into  Newgate.  Returning  to 
London  in  1666,  Milton  took  a house  in  Artillery- 
walk,  B unhill- fields,  and  there  he  died  on  the 
8th  day  of  November,  1674.  “ I cannot  but 
remark,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ a kind  of  respect,, 
perhaps  unoonsciously,  paid  to  this  great  mau 
by  his  biographers : every  house  in  which  he 
resided  is  historically  mentioned  as  if  it  were 
an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he 
honoured  by  his  presence.”  These  no  longer 
exist ; the  last  to  remain  was  that  in  Petty 
France,  Westminster  (No.  19,  York-street),  in- 
scribed by  Bentham,  “ Sacred  to  Milton,  Prince 
of  Poets,”  and  inhabited  by  Hazlitt.  This  was 
destroyed  a few  years  ago.  The  Lacedtemo- 
nians,  and  the  hero  of  Maoedon  after  them,, 
spared  Pindar’s  house  in  Thebes ; but  the 
Apollyon  of  modern  improvement,  as  mighty  a 
conqueror  as  Alexander,  though  without  his  mag- 
nanimity, leaves  us  no  one  of  the  many  homes 
whereof  one  could  say,  “ Here  lived  Milton!  ” 
Cloth  Fair,  a narrow  street  with  many 
curious  courts  and  covered  passages,  stands  to 
the  north  of  Bartholomew- close.  It  is  bo  named  as 
being  associated  with  the  resort  of  the  clothiers 
of  England  and  the  drapers  of  London,  together 
with  the  Frenoh  and  Flemish  merchants,  to  the 
churchyard  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew 
the  Great,  when  the  time-honoured  fair  was 
celebrated  every  Bartholomew-tide.  Here  may 
still  be  found  many  characteristic  survivals  of 
Tudor  London.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  my 
view  (fig.  3),  of  the  “Stingo”  public  house. 
Bartholomew  Fair  was  established  in  Smith- 
field,  or  Smoothfield,  by  Rahere,  jester  to  King 
Henry  L,  and  founder  of  the  neighbouring 
priory  and  hospital.  Stow  says  he  was  “ a 
pleasant  witted  gentleman,  and  therefore  in  his 
time  called  the  king’s  minBtrel.”  But  that  he 
was  something  more  than  this  is  amply  testified 
by  a MS.  (too  long  for  quotation  here)  written 
soon  after  his  death  by  one  of  the  resident 
monks.  The  writing  is  in  the  Cottonian  MS. 
“Vespasian,”  B.ix.  In  the  year  1544,  King  Henry 
YIlI.,in  consideration  of  a sum  of  1,064Z.  lls.3d., 
granted  the  property  of  the  dissolved  priory  to 
Sir  Richard  Rich.  The  net  income  of  the  priory 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  year  1539  was, 
according  to  Dugdale’s  Vetusta  Monumenta , 
693 1.  0s.  lOJd.  Sir  Riohard  Rich,  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  created  Lord  Rioh,  was  progenitor  of 
the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Warwick,  a line  that 
expired  with  the  decease,  in  the  year  1759,  of 
Edward  Henry,  seventh  Earl. 

W.  E.  Milliken,  B.A. 


Finchley  and  Muswell-Rill  Coffee  Tavern 
Company,  Limited.  — The  competition  has 
been  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Treadway 
Hanson.  It  was  a limited  competition,  to  which 
five  architects  were  invited. 
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ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE  : THE  STAIRCASE. Attributed  to  Inigo  Jones. 


[See  p.  38,  ante. 


Houses  in  Cloth  Fair,  at  West  End  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great. 
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THE  DALSTON  JUNCTION  TURKISH 
BATHS. 

We  publish  this  week  the  plans,  sections,  and 
front  elevation  of  the  above  baths,  the  works  at 
whioh  are  nearly  completed.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  drawings  will  prove  sufficiently  explanatory; 
therefore  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  desoribe 
the  general  features. 

On  entering  the  vestibule,  which  is  lined  with 
marble  teBserco,  the  bather  passes  through  to 
the  large  csoling-room,  32  ft.  by  32  ft.  by  16  ft. 
high,  lighted  by  two  ceiling-lights.  The  room 
is  divided  by  a partition  having  openings  in  it, 
whioh  can  be  closed  by  movable  doors,  in  order 
to  allow  one  side  of  the  building  being  used  for 
private  Turkish  baths  or  for  ladies  three  days 
a week.  The  bather  undresses  in  one  of  tbe 
small  chambers  which  he  will  find  on  either  side, 
and  then  descends  a short  flight  of  stairs  to  the 
first  hot  room,  which  is  heated  to  about  100°, 
a temperature  whioh  the  most  delicata  person 
will  regard  a3  simply  delightful  when  the  body 
is  not  hampered  with  clothing.  In  the  next 
room,  called  the  “ Tepidarium,”  the  temperature 
is  higher  (about  120°),  and  so  on  through  the 
other  rooms  till  a temperature  of  230*  is  reached. 
The  bather  can  recline  either  on  the  settees,  or 
on  the  marble  slabs  whioh  surround  the  various 
rooms.  When  he  has  been  in  the  hot  rooms  for 
about  half  an  hour, — or,  in  fact,  whenever  he 
wishes  it, — he  passes  into  the  shampooing-room, 
where,  lying  on  a marble  slab,  the  flesh  is  care- 
fully rubbed  and  then  washed  with  a fibre-brush, 
and  he  is  at  once  passed  on  to  the  shower-bath, 
which  is  regulated  to  any  temperature;  or,  if 
preferred,  to  the  cold  plunge-bath.  At  the 
further  end  of  this  he  is  received  by  an  attend- 
ant, who  conducts  him  to  acouoh  in  the  ceoling- 
room.  The  bather  can  either  stay  there  and 
have  refreshments,  or  ascend  to  the  smoking- 
room,  which  is  situated  on  the  mezzanine  floor. 

The  baths  are  supplied  with  hot  water  from 
two  tanks,  one  for  each  side.  The  boiler  and 
hot-air  apparatus  are  in  the  basement. 

The  building  is  faced  with  red  Suffolk  bricks  : 
the  ai’ches  are  of  yellow  Malms;  the  cornices, 
caps,  cupola,  &c.,  are  of  cement. 

The  decoration  of  the  cooling-rooms  will  be 
left  till  the  spring,  in  order  that  the  plastering 
may  get  perfectly  dry.  The  hot  baths  are  lined 
with  blue  tiles,  and  the  hot  rooms  have  painted 
dados,  and  the  walls  above  are  coloured. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J. 
Holland,  builder,  of  Poplar,  and  the  engineer’s 
work  is  by  Mesers.  Tylor  & Sons,  under  the 
superintendance  of  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith, 
architect,  of  Moorgate  Station-buildings,  E.C. 


A DESIGN  FOR  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM,  OLDHAM. 

The  view  and  plan  we  have  given  illustrate 
the  design  for  proposed  Museum  and  Free 
Library,  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  Hessell  Tiltman, 
No.  7,  John-street,  Bedford-row,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Shaw,  52,  New  Broad-street,  architects,  jointly. 
The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  were  red 
bricks,  with  terra-cotta  dressings,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  was  8,800 1. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIGHTNING-ROD 
CONFERENCE. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  business  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  (open  only  to  members)  on 
Monday  evening  last, 

The  Chairman  (Prof.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Vice- 
President),  after  other  business,  said, — I have 
to  bring  to  your  notioe  the  Report  of  the 
Lightning  - rod  Conference.  The  subject  of 
injury  to  persons  and  property  by  lightning  has 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  scientific 
men  for  some  time,  more  especially  in  France. 
It  was  forced  upon  Frenchmen  by  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  accidents.  The  returns 
there  have  been  taken  for  nineteen  years,  and 
more  accurately  than  we  do,  because  they  take 
the  accidents  which  are  not  fatal  as  well  as 
those  that  are,  and  in  these  nineteen  years  no 
fewer  than  6,714  persons  were  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  2,238  . killed.  We  cannot  wonder, 
then,  that  the  subject  has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. The  subject  was  taken  up  here  by  the 
Meteorological  Society  two  years  back,  and  they 
sent  out  invitations  to  different  societies,  and, 
amongst  others,  to  our  own,  asking  that  delegates 
should  be  sent  to  a Conference  to  be  held,  which 


was  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  Six 
societies  responded  and  sent  delegates.  The 
Meteorological  Society  sent  Mr.  Brooke,  who 
unfortunately  died  very  soon  after  he  was  nomi- 
nated. He  was  elected  chairman,  but  occupied 
that  position  only  a short  time.  Mr.  Dymond, 
as  a vice-president  of  the  Meteorological  Society, 
attended  nearly  every  meeting,  and  Mr.  Symons, 
who  was  its  president.  The  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  sent  Mr.  Latimer  Clark  and  Mr.  Preeoe, 
the  Electrician  to  the  Post  Office,  both  gentle- 
man having  likewise  been  its  presidents;  the 
Physical  Sooiety  sent  Professor  Adams,  a col- 
league of  Professor  Kerr  at  King’s  College,  and 
Professor  Carey  Foster,  a colleague  of  my  own 
at  University  College.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  were  Professor  Ayrton  and  Professor 
Hughes,  both  first-rate  authorities  in  eleotrioal 
matters;  and  lastly,  you  did  us  the  honour  of 
sending  Mr.  Whichcord  and  myself  to  represent 
yon.  For  secretary  we  had  Mr.  Symons,  who 
brought  the  whole  chaos  of  materials  into  order, 
classified  them  properly,  and  at  last  drew  up  a 
skeleton  report  whioh  was  adopted  pretty  nearly 
as  he  suggested.  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
send  round  circulars  to  the  different  manufac- 
turers to  know  what  their  practice  had  been. 
The  Institute  sent  a circular  to  its  members, 
asking  them  to  send  in  particulars  of  any 
accidents  known  to  them  occasioned  by  light- 
ning, and  stating  the  circumstances  in  tabular 
form.  We  had  thirty-six  replies,  which  form 
part  of  the  Appendix.  Then  particulars  of  other 
accidents  of  various  kinds  for  a number  of 
years  were  collected  by  Mr.  Symons,  and  we  had 
a very  good  basis  of  facts  to  start  upon.  As 
a large  amount  of  information  was  scattered  in 
different  reports  from  soientifio  societies, — more 
especially  in  reports  made  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris, — these  reports  were  analysed 
and . abstracted.  Then  we  had  likewise  the 
opinion  of  foreign  authorities  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  protecting  buildings.  Finally  we  had 
some  reports  that  were  made,  giving  the  in- 
formation  at  Paris  up  to  the  present  time 
according  to  the  best  authorities.  A couple  of 
pages  have  been  added,  giving  information  to 
architects  which  will  form  the  basis  of  specifica- 
tion for  any  building  in  which  you  want  con- 
ductors fitted  up  in  the  best  possible  manner, — 
in  faot,  giving  a regular  specification  from 
which  anyone  may  draw  out  his  orders  so  that 
you  may  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  contractors. 
More  than  that,  there  was  a paper  drawn  up, 
giving  directions  for  personal  safety,  by  Pro- 
fessor Carey  Foster,  and  another  drawn  up 
by  another  member  of  the  Commission,  show- 
ing how,  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  a 
house,  and  using  the  ordinary  material  without 
any  special  apparatus,  you  could  use  the  gutters, 
the  water-pipes,  &c.,  so  as  to  produce  a certain 
amount  of  protection,  though  not  perfect  pro- 
tection. As  far  as  Mr.  Whichcord  and  myself 
went,  our  knowledge  of  electricity  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  take  a very  leading 
part  in  the  matter,  but  anything  we  said  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  carefully 
considered,  and  we  were  able  to  point  out  work 
which  would  not  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
a person  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  build- 
ing construction.  The  report  has  been  signed 
by  the  whole  of  the  members.  I am  told  that 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a very  valuable  contribution 
indeed  to  eleotrical  soience.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  personally  as  architects,  I think  we 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  members  of  the 
Conference  for  the  extreme  care  and  attention 
they  have  bestowed. 

Professor  Kerr.  — I have  the  pleasure  to 
move,  “That  this  Institute  acknowledge  with 
its  best  thanks  the  great  success  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s labours  and  the  value  of  their  Report.” 

I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  through 
the  volnme,  and  I must  say  that  a more  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  disoussion  of  the  subject  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  possible.  Our  distin- 
guished friend,  Mr.  Symons,  will  tell  us  more 
about.it  presently  ; but  to  me,  as  being  not  an 
electrician,  but  only  an  architect,  it  seems  to  be 
very  successful  indeed.  Gentlemen  may  perhaps 
wish  to  know  in  half  a dozen  words  what  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  . a lightning-rod  applied  to  a building.  It  is 
this, — that  by  oarrying  down  from  the  summit 
of  a lightning-rod  a line  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  and  causing  that  line  to  revolve 
round  the  vertical  axis  so  as  to  form  an  imaginary 
cone,  the  point  of  the  lightning  rod  which  is  the 
apex  of  that  cone  is  said  to  protect  all  that  lies 
within  the  oone.  Why  that  should  be  so  I am 
obliged  to  say  I am  totally  at  a loss  to  see.  I 


should  like  if  Mr.  Symons  would  give  ns  some 
idea  of  the  reason.  It  Beems  to  me  that  the 
imaginary  cone  ought  to  be  turned  upside  down 
and  made  to  proceed  upwards  from  the  point  of 
the  lightning-rod,  because  then  such  a cone,  or, 
for  instance,  the  intersection  of  several  of  such 
cones  proceeding  from  several  such  points, 
would  seem  to  direct  one’s  attention  to  tbo 
attraction  of  the  electric  spark  from  the  upper  air 
(as  the  region  from  which  comes  the  influence 
against  which  the  building  is  to  be  protected)  ; 
whereas,  I cannot  seo  how  a cone  proceeding 
downwards  from  the  point  should  have  any  reason 
for  protecting  all  that  is  within  its  circuit. 
That  is  the  only  point  which  attracted  my  notice 
as  requiring  explanation.  The  rules  which  are 
given  in  the  volume  for  the  mechanical  pait 
of  tbe  disposition,  arrangement,  and  construc- 
tion of  lightning-conductors  are  very  elaborate ly 
discussed,  and  no  architect  can  fail  to  inform 
himself  from  that  volume  of  all  that  he  really 
requires  to  know.  I,  therefore,  have  very  greet 
pleasure  in  moving  the  resolution  which  I have 
the  honour  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  John  Honey  man,  of  Glasgow,  said, — I have 
great  pleasure  in  rising  to  second  the  motion. 
I think  that  our  chairman  has  given  a very 
modest  sketch  of  the  united  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference in  preparing  this  admirable  report.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  through  it  without  being 
struck  very  foroibly  by  the  tremendous  amount 
of  labour  and  time  which  must  have  been 
expended  in  its  preparation.  We,  I am  sure,  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Conference  for  the  result 
of  their  labours.  I notice,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  report  itself  is  a model  of  conciseness 
and  comprehensiveness.  Indeed,  the  volume 
may  be  considered  a compendious  handbook, 
not  only  for  direction  in  the  construction 
of  lightning-conductors,  but  for  any  amount  of 
research  in  regard  to  the  scientific  questions  in- 
volved. There  is  still  room  left  to  the  architect, 
undoubtedly,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  to  a large 
extent,  and  of  his  taste  in  the  application  °oi 
these  conductors  ; but  the  great  point  gained  is 
thati  we  absolutely  know  what  is  necessary,  and 
on  the  very  highest  authority.  I have  no  doubt 
that  this  volume  will  be  of  immense  interest  and 
use,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout 
the  world,  because,  of  course,  in  a matter  of 
this  sort,  what  is  good  for  us  is  good  for  any  one 
anywhere,  and  this,  I am  sure,  will  be  the 
highest  reward  the  members  of  the  Conference 
can  have  for  their  labours.  One  result  of  the 
perusal  of  this  book  has  been  to  make  me  somp- 
what  covetous  of  something  more  being  done  in 
the  same  direction.  There  are,  for  example, 
suoh  questions  as  dry-rot,  decay  in  stone,  &c.' 
where  the  combined  conference  of  distinguished 
scientific  men  would  be  of  immense  advantage, 
and  it  would  be  a cause  for  our  additional 
thankfulness  to  th9  present  Conference  if  it 
should  lead  to  the  Institute  inaugurating  some 
snch  investigations. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.  (President  of  the 
Meteorological  Society). — I feel  some  hesitation 
in  rising,  because  I know  very  well  the  services 
that  have  been  rendered  by  those  members  of 
your  own  body  whom  you  selected  to  represent 
you,  and  that  thanks  are  due  rather  to  them 
than  to  myself.  Mr.  Honeyman,  in  his  remarks, 
oalled  attention  to  the  quiet  and  modest  way  in 
which  Professor  Lewis  spoke  of  the  work  of 
the  committee,  but  even  he  did  not  know,  as  I 
do,  how  enormously  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Lewis  himself  for  the  assistance  he  has  given. 
If  Mr.  Honeyman  had  looked  into  the  index 
he  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  number  of 
abstracts  which  have  been  contributed  by 
Professor  Lewis,  and  in  saying  so  I do  not  ignore 
the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Whichcord.  I 
am  only  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  if  I say  that  we  feel 
much  indebted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  tbe  excellent  choice  they  made. 
We.  are  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  oircular 
which  they  issued  to  their  brother  members,  and 
for  the  responses  obtained.  They  formed  the 
practical  element  in  the  Conference  ; the  Tele- 
graph Engineers  and  the  Physical  Society  the 
electrical  element ; and  the  Meteorological 
Society — well,  I don’t  know  what  element  they 
supplied,  except,  perhaps,  the  digestive.  There 
was  one  point  which  I regret,  and  for  whioh 
I cannot  account,  and  that  was  the  singularly 
small  number  of  manufacturers  who  responded 
to  our  circular.  We  sent  to  ask  them  what 
they  were  doing,  and  what  rules  they  were 
following,  but  my  impression  is  that  we  did  not 
have  answers  from  more  than  one  in  a dozen 
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We  had  valuable  replies  from  about  ten  manu- 
facturers, but  a very  large  proportion  said 
nothing.  Possibly  the  reason  is  that  many  of 
them  are  working  by  rule  of  thumb,  without 
very  much  knowledge,  and  hence  were  afraid  to 
commit  themselves  to  pen  and  paper.  One  or 
two  of  those  who  did  reply  have  committed 
themselves  very  considerably  with  respect  to 
the  bibliography.  I do  not  suppose  any  one 
was  more  astonished  than  I was  at  the  number 
of  books  that  had  been  written  about  lightning- 
conduotors.  The  list  of  publications  in  that 
report  includes  704  works,  but  many  of  them 
are  a reiteration  one  of  another,  without 
apparently  anything  very  much  beyond  copy- 
ing what  had  gone  before.  A remark  was 
made  as  to  our  report  being  of  some  use 
abroad.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  bit  of  vanity 
to  say  so,  but  I have  already  had  three  or  four 
letters  from  most  distinguished  electricians  on 
the  Continent,  expressing  their  extreme  satis- 
faction with  the  work,  and  this  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  those  who  assisted  in  compiling  it.  With 
respect  to  the  area  of  protection  I cannot 
without  the  black-board  make  myself  thoroughly 
clear.  The  main  idea  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
considering  damage  by  lightning  is  that  of  a 
fluid.  I think  you  will  get  all  the  best  rules  for 
the  formation  of  conductors  if  you  will  imagine 
a sort  of  atmosphere  denser  than  our  own,  or,  if 
you  like  to  call  it  so,  “ an  ocean,”  which  has  the 
power  of  being  attracted  and  drawn  up  just  as 
the  tides  in  the  ocean  are  drawn  up  by  the 
moon.  I must,  to  be  clear,  go  back  to  first 
principles.  A flash  of  lightning  is  simply  the 
discharge  of  two  opposite  electricities,  the  one 
in  the  clouds,  the  other  in  the  earth.  If  you 
have  a rod  of  metal  reaohing  from  the  earth  to 
the  cloud,  the  lightning  would  pass  down  that, 
and  there  could  be  no  discharge.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  merely  a brick  chimney, 
then  the  lightning,  finding  a bad  conductor, 
breaks  that,  and  so  you  have  damage  done. 
Take  the  chimney  away  altogether,  and  what 
happens  ? The  electricity  in  the  earth  may  be 
imagined  to  be  drawn  up  just  as  the  electricity 
in  the  clouds  is  drawn  downwards,  and  they 
will  break  across  each  other  at  a certain  point, 
and  then  there  will  be  the  lightning  flash  and  a 
destructive  discharge.  Now  the  rule  of  the 
angle  of  45°  is  not  based  upon  an  eleotrical 
theory  at  all,  but  upon  aotual  experience.  M. 
Duprez,  of  Belgium,  and  others,  have  for  several 
years  investigated  the  cases  in  which  buildings, 
already  provided  with  adequate  conductors, 
have  been  struck,  and  the  question  is, — How 
near  to  the  conductor  may  a building  be 
struck  ? Take  a ohurch  with  a single  steeple  at 
one  end,  and  a long  nave,  and  perhaps  a little 
transept.  If  you  have  a conductor  on  the  steeple 
it  by  no  means  necessarily  protects  the  chancel. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  steeple, 
and  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a church 
with  a good  conductor  on  the  steeple  has  been 
struck  on  the  chancel  or  transept.  That  shows 
that  there  is  a point  beyond  which  the  super- 
elevation will  not  afford  protection,  and  a large 
number  of  measurements,  whioh  have  been  taken 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distance  from  the 
conductor,  give  us  only  two,  and  those  doubtful, 
cases  of  injury  within  a radius  of  45°.  Those 
are  the  faots  upon  whioh  the  rule  is  based.  You 
will  find  the  whole  thing  rather  fully  worked  out 
in  the  report.  Mr.  Preece  read  a paper  before 
the  British  Association  at  Swansea,  in  which  he 
went  carefully  into  the  subject  from  a purely 
electrical  point  of  view,  and  he  got  a curved 
value,  his  curved  value  giving  an  area  of  pro- 
tection rather  less  than  ours.  His  curve  runs 
down  the  steeple  rather  closely,  and  does  not 
go  off  at  an  angle  of  45°,  but  spreads  out  at 
the  base.  Practically  the  two  things  are  nearly 
the  same.  The  area  protected,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  of  a radius  equal  to  the  height.  I have 
to  thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  have 
received  our  efforts. 

The  hon.  secretary  having  put  the  motion,  it 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Concerning  the  question  of  Architectural 
Competitions,  it  was  resolved  that  the  report 
presented  by  the  Speoial  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  be  printed,  with  other 
cognate  papers,  in  the  “ Journal  of  Proceedings,” 
to  be  issued  on  Thursday,  the  26th  inst. 


Birkenhead  Town-haU  Competition. — 

We  have  received  copy  of  a correspondence  on 
this  subjeot,  showing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  architects  with  vagueness  of  conditions,  but 
it  reached  us  too  late  to  be  considered. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  members,  viz.: — Messrs.  Jas. 
Mitchell,  J.  H.  Morgan,  P.  M.  Johnston,  G.  T. 
Poole,  J.  Bathurst,  W.  E.  Fenwick,  D.  Powell, 
H.  A.  Whitburn,  W.  R.  Mack,  W.  J.  Cook,  C.  J. 
Bradley,  W.  A.  Webb,  L.  R.  Ford,  H.  R. 
Goodrham,  W.  D.  Gravell,  A.  A.  Field,  F.  W. 
Pickering,  W.  F.  Young,  A.  Howell,  H.  Field, 
S.  S.  Markham,  J.  W.  Hughes,  F.  L.  Hooper, 
F.  Simpson,  and  J.  G.  Sankey. 

The  President  said  it  was  always  a pleasant 
duty  to  notice  the  successes  of  the  members 
of  the  Association.  This  year,  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy 
had  fallen,  as  usual,  to  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation (Mr.  J.  Howard  Ince).  The  Becond 
medal  of  the  Aoademy,  for  measured  draw- 
ings, had  also  been  gained  by  a member  of 
the  Association  (Mr.  T.  C.  Yates).  The  Chair- 
man also  said  that  the  announcement  whioh  had 
been  made  of  the  appointment  of  their  esteemed 
member,  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  to  be  the  teacher 
of  modelling  in  the  Architectural  School  of  the 
Academy,  would  give  them  all  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  was  announced  to  give  an 
address  on  “ Specifications,”  but  having  unfor- 
tunately (as  we  are  sorry  to  hear)  injured  his 
knee,  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  who  had 
intended  merely  to  move  a vote  of  condolence 
with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A., 
somewhat  extended  the  remarks  with  which  he 
would  have  prefaced  that  proposition  had  Mr. 
Christian  been  present,  and  read  the  following 
brief  sketch : — 

THE  LATE  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A. 

Since  last  we  met  in  this  room  our  profession 
has,  as  you  all  know,  sustained  a great  and 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  George  Edmund 
Street.  Our  President  has  asked  me  to  say  a 
few  words  to-night,  and  to  move  a vote  of  con- 
dolence with  Mr.  Arthur  Street.  I am  sure 
there  is  not  a man  in  this  room  but  will  agree  in 
the  propriety  of  such  a step ; for  in  a society 
like  ours,  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a great 
architect  must  always  be  appreciated,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  fitting  and  right  that  when  such 
a one  passes  away,  we  shall  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  his  powers,  and  our  regret  at 
the  loss  to  our  profession.  I wish  that  an  abler 
man  than  I had  been  chosen  to  address  you  to- 
night, but  as  I had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
working  in  Mr.  Street’s  office  for  some  years, 
and  as  I am  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
Association,  I regard  the  task  suggested  to  me 
as  a duty  I owe  both  to  Mr.  Street’s  memory 
and  to  the  Association,  and  therefore  I felt  but 
little  hesitation  in  acceding  to  our  President’s 
request,  as  it  Beemed  to  me  more  fitting  that 
what  we  have  to  say  this  evening  should  be  an 
expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  Association, 
and  as  such  should  come  from  Association  men, 
and  not  from  those  outside  our  ranks  better 
qualified  to  speak,  and  who  doubtless,  had  they 
been  invited,  would  have  attended  this  evening. 

I began  my  remarks  by  describing  our  loss 
as  irreparable,  and  in  no  conventional  sense 
have  I used  the  term  ; for,  believe  me,  as  such 
I regard  it.  Although,  fortunately  for  our  pro- 
fession, there  are  many  men  left  to  us  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  I venture  to  Btate,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Street’s  death 
has  left  a void  in  the  ranks  of  our  pro- 
fession which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  fill. 
Whether  regarded  as  an  artist,  a man  of 
business,  or  a man  of  the  world,  he  was, 
indeed,  remarkable  ; and  although  doubtless 
there  are  many  architects  possessing  those 
advantages  separately  (though  even  then  I am 
fain  to  believe  they  possess  them  in  a lesser 
degree),  I am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
man  in  whose  person  they  are  combined  as  they 
were  in  the  person  of  George  Edmund  Street. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  in  Mr.  Street’s  society 
without  feeling  that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
man  of  mark, — a man  amongst  men  ; his  appear- 
ance and  manner  impressed  one  at  once,  and 
seemed  to  stamp  him  as  a man  far  above  his 
fellows.  So  great  a loss  have  we  sustained  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Street,  that  I am  almost  dis- 
posed to  regard  it  as  a professional  oalamity, 
occurring  at  a time  like  the  present,  when  archi- 
tectural taste  is  in  such  a state  of  hopeless  con- 
fusion. The  present  is  not  a time  when  we  can 
afford  to  lose  a recognised  leader  of  an  archi. 


tectural  school  of  thought,  and  that  Mr.  Street’s 
death  will  affect  the  progress  of  the  Gothic 
cause  I,  for  one,  have  no  doubt.  To  our  finite 
understandings  it  seems  very  hard  that  a man 
such  as  he  whose  loss  we  deplore  should  be 
taken  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  at  the  very 
height  of  his  success,  his  popularity  uudiminished, 
his  artistic  powers  showing  no  sign  of  deca- 
dence, and  last,  but  not  least,  with  a new  career 
before  him  in  the  cause  of  art  as  President  of 
the  Institute.  From  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  the  Institute  much  was  to  be  hoped  for, 
and,  indeed,  his  influence  had  already  made  itself 
felt,  his  opening  address  receiving  far  more  atten- 
tion from  the  daily  press  than  is  usually  acoorded 
to  architectural  utterances.  The  “ leading 
journal  ” thought  fit  to  give  an  acoount  of  the 
opening  meeting  and  a leader  on  the  subjeot  of 
Mr.  Street’s  address.  I fear  we  must  regard 
this  action  of  the  press  in  this  matter  as  due 
rather  to  the  professional  position  of  Mr.  Street 
than  to  a newly-awakened  interest  of  the  public 
in  architectural  questions.  As  an  artist,  Mr. 
Street,  as  is  well  known  to  you  all,  possessed 
wonderful  ability;  but  on  this  subjeot  I think 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  speak.  I 
may,  however,  say  in  passing  that  it  always 
seemed  to  me  Mr.  Street  was  at  his  best  when 
dealing  with  a small  subjeot  such  as  a village 
church,  or  a group  of  buildings  such  as  the  Con- 
vent at  East  Grinstead.  The  simple  beauty  of 
the  detail,  the  pioturesque  grouping  of  the  parts 
at  East  Grinstead,  mark  the  work  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  an  artist,  and  the  design  of  the 
building  is,  it  seems  to  me,  such  as  to  rank  it 
with  the  best  buildings  of  Mediaeval  times.  To 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Street’s  method  of  working 
it  never  occasioned  much  surprise  that  his 
smaller  buildings  were  more  successful  than  the 
larger  ones,  as  a design  was  almost  invariably 
treated  in  sections  or  parts,  and  each  detail  seemed 
to  be  regarded  as  a separate  work  rather  than  as 
a portion  of  the  entire  scheme.  To  a man  of 
lesser  ability  this  method  of  procedure  would  be 
impossible,  and  with  such  a large  practice  as 
Mr.  Street  had,  any  other  mode  of  work  would 
have  precluded  him  from  giving  the  personal 
attention  which  he  very  justly  thought  his 
clients  had  a right  to  expect.  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  a list  of  his  works  ; those  of  you 
who  wish  for  information  on  this  point  should 
consult  the  professional  journals ; nor  do  I,  for 
the  reason  already  stated,  propose  to  discuss  the 
relative  merit  of  Mr.  Street’s  designs,  content- 
ing myself  with  the  mention  of  the  design  for 
the  Convent  at  East  Grinstead,  which  has  always 
been,  and,  I believe,  always  will  be,  to  me,  at 
least,  a thing  of  beauty. 

As  a worker,  Mr.  Street  was  simply  indefati- 
gable, and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  worked, 
and  the  number  of  drawings  he  made,  have 
always  occasioned  surprise;  indeed,  when  I have 
mentioned  the  matter  to  any  of  my  brother 
professionals,  the  information  I have  given  has 
invariably  been  received  with  an  air  of  incre- 
dulity,— quite  excusable  when,  as  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  such  a man  as  Street  is  judged  by  other 
men’s  standards.  In  his  work  he  never  spared 
himself,  and  raf-ely  spared  any  one  else ; he  was 
actuated  by  a stern  sense  of  duty,  and  in  all  his 
dealings  was  entirely  honourable  and  just,  and 
as  he  behaved  towards  others,  so  did  he  expect 
others  to  behave  towards  him.  His  power  of 
detail  was  remarkable  ; many  of  his  mouldings 
will  compare  favourably  with  ancient  examples  ; 
not  only  were  they  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
in  many  instances  Mr.  Street  drew  the  mould- 
ings he  desired  without  the  necessity  of  any 
alteration,  and  it  was  by  no  meanB  uncommon 
for  him  to  carry  on  a conversation  at  the  same 
time  as  he  was  preparing  details.  In  many 
instances  designs  for  buildings  whioh  seemed 
somewhat  below  Mr.  Street’s  standard  have 
been  redeemed  by  the  beautiful  detail  which 
he  put  into  his  work  as  it  progressed,  and 
that,  too,  without  appearing  to  alter  the 
original  design.  All  the  work  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Street  was  sound  in  construction,  and  of 
enduring  character ; and  I recollect  his  once 
telling  me,  “Remember  always  that  we  build 
for  all  time  ” : this,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the 
idea  he  ever  had  before  him.  As  we  all  know, 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  a building  must  and 
will  arise,  and  few  men  could  more  readily 
devise  a way  out  of  an  awkward  situation  than 
Mr.  Street ; so  clever  was  he  in  this  respect,  that 
what  with  a less  able  man  would  have  been  a 
blemish  in  the  design,  became  with  him  a 
positive  merit.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  did 
thoroughly,  and  every  building  he  was  called 
upon  to  carry  out  bore  the  impress  of  his  own 
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ability  and  genins.  It  waa  this  thorough  devo- 
tion to  his  art  which  was  his  chief  character- 
istic, and  few  can  read  his  Academy  lectures 
without  realising  that  the  talented  author  really 
felt  and  meant  what  he  said  ; and,  farther,  that 
what  he  most  deBired  was  not  more  popularity 
for  himself,  but  that  others  should  feel  and  act 
as  he  did.  On  reading  these  powerful  addresses 
one  feels  inspired  with  fresh  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  one  experienced  when  the  glory 
and  beauty  of  Gothic  architecture  came  as  a 
revelation  in  the  youthful  days  of  one’s  student- 
ship. 

As  a man  of  business,  Mr.  Street  was  shrewd 
and  clear-headed,  and  always  expressed  his 
views  distinctly  and  decidedly.  He  possessed 
the  power  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
lime,  and  invariably  made  his  points  tell.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  did  what  he 
believed  to  be  light  and  just  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. As  I knew  him  late  in  life,  bo  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  all  along,  a man  to 
whom  success  came,  leaving  him  as  it  found 
him,  pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  not  spoilt  by 
the  accident  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself.  Suoh,  gentlemen,  is  a brief 
sketch  of  the  late  George  Edmund  Street,  a 
man  who,  all  through  his  career,  brought  honour 
to  the  profession  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  who  now 
rests  from  his  labours  within  the  walls  of  the 
glorious  Abbey  of  Westminster,  beside  a multi- 
tude of  noble  and  great  men  whom  the  world 
has  elected  to  honour,  and,  in  his  case,  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  is  reflected  on  the  pro- 
fession he  so  long  adorned. 

Much  could  be  written  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Street,  and  doubtless  one  or  another  of  his  con- 
temporaries will  undertake  the  task  of  writing  a 
memoir.  I have  Bimply  endeavoured  to  express 
my  view  of  Mr.  Street  as  I knew  him,  and  my 
knowledge  is  necessarily  limited  both  by 
time  and  opportunity.  It  now  Bimply  remains 
for  me  to  propose  the  vote  of  condolence, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

“The  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
have  heard  with  inexpressible  regret  of  the  death  of 
George  Edmund  Street,  It. A.,  and  desire  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Street  their  sincere  sympathy  in  his 
bereavement,  as  well  as  their  condolence  with  him 
in  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has  sustained.” 

Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  said  that,  as  one  of  the 
Vice-presidents  of  the  Association,  he  had  been 
asked  to  second  the  vote  of  condolence,  which 
he  did  with  profoundly  melanoholy  feelings. 
His  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Street  was 
of  the  slightest,  but,  during  business  intercourse 
with  him  on  one  occasion  not  long  ago,  he  had 
been  struck  by  the  marvellously  clear  way  in 
which  he  had  grasped  a situation  which  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Mr.  Street  would 
be  remembered  amongst  other  things  for  his 
opening  address  as  President  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  burden  of  that  address  would,  he  trust, 
continue  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Street’s  bold  advocaoy,  in  that  address,  of  good 
building- work  in  the  houses  of  the  people  must 
produce  fruit.  The  time  must  come  when  archi- 
tects as  a body  would  have  to  protest  as  they 
had  never  yet  protested,  and  to  take  decided 
action,  against  the  bad  vernacular  buildings  of 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Street’s  loud  protest 
against  it,  from  his  position  as  President  of  the 
Institute,  was  a very  satisfactory  sign.  -In  the 
same  address  Mr.  Street  had  referred  to  the 
future  of  the  Association  in  terms  which,  though 
giving  rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion,  were 
dictated  by  his  kindness  of  heart  and  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Pite,  as  a student  who  felt 
that  he  owed  much  to  Mr.  Street’s  teaching, 
supported  the  vote  of  condolence.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Mr.  Street’s  career  as  an  architect  was 
constancy  of  purpose.  He  endeavoured  earnestly 
to  find  the  truth,  and  finding  it  early,  with 
a steadfastness  and  determination  beyond  all 
praise  he  never  swerved  from  it,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 

Professor  Kerr,  who  was  called  upon  by  the 
chairman  to  speak,  said  he  had  come  down  to 
the  meeting  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  his 
friend  Mr.  Christian  discourse  upon  an  important 
practical  subject,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  at 
all  prepared  to  say  anything  on  the  sad  subject 
of  Mr.  Page’s  address.  His  (the  Professor’s) 
individual  tastes  had  never  been  in  any  degree  in 
accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Street,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  always  esteemed  him  per- 
sonally, and  had  supported  him  whenever 
occasion  offered  for  anything  being  done  by 


him  to  the  advantage  of  the  profession.  It 
was  not  at  present  easy  to  grasp  the  precise 
position  whioh  Street  occupied,  or,  rather,  it 
was  easy  to  overlook  it.  In  order  to  know  what 
had  been  doing  in  the  Gothic  revival  within  the 
last  twenty  years  by  its  most  conspicuous 
leaders,  it  was  necessary  to  contemplate  the 
characters  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Burges,  and 
Mr.  Street.  While  Pugin  might  be  called  the 
John  the  Baptist  of  the  Revival,  these  three 
men  were  its  apostles.  There  were  great 
differences  in  the  characters  of  the  three.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  was  a very  great  man, — a much 
greater  man  than  some  people  supposed.  He 
was  a man  essentially  for  the  publio  of  this 
country,  and  was  a man  of  compromise.  He 
struggled  very  hard  to  discover  what  was  the 
principle  he  was  expeoted  to  stand  by,  but  he 
was  not,  like  Street  or  Barges,  possessed  by  an 
intuitive  determination  to  do  one  thing,  and 
nothing  else.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
architect  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  most 
amiable  in  his  disposition,  upright,  friendly,  and 
generous  in  his  dealings  and  altogether  a man  of 
very  refined  character.  But  he  was  essentially 
a man  of  compromise.  Barges  and  Street,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  not  men  of  compromise, 
but  were  the  resolute  and  determined  foes  of 
compromise.  It  might  be  thought  that  Burges 
was  tending  towards  compromise  when,  daring 
the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  he  began  to  speak 
favourably  of  Greek  architecture.  But  in  that 
there  was  no  tendency  to  compromise.  Burg'ep, 
who  was  instinctively  an  artist,  began  to  see  that 
there  were  two  Bides  to  the  question,  and  he 
showed  that  he  was  capable  of  looking  at  the 
question  from  its  opposite  side.  Street  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  resolutely  bent  on  the  pursuit 
of  one  object  that  he  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider the  other  side.  Barges  was  a man  of 
very  refined  and  elegant  tastes,  and  his  designs, 
though  masculine,  were  withal  elegant.  The  ele- 
gance which  characterised  them  was  not  present 
in  Street’s  work  in  the  same  degree.  Street 
was  the  representative  of  absolute  unswerving 
masculinity  and  muscularity.  If  anybody  had 
Baid  to  him  that  a tower,  for  instance,  designed 
by  him  was  ugly,  his  answer  would  have  been 
something  like  this : “ I don’t  care  if  it  is,  if  it  is 
true  to  its  purpose.  If  it  indicates  my  intention, 
if  it  is  architecture,  sound  and  good,  you  may 
call  it  ‘ ugly  ’ if  you  please.”  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Street  at  the  present  moment  would  prove  to  be, 
he  thought,  a great  blow  to  the  Gothic  revival. 
Considered  as  an  artist,  his  loss  was  very  great, 
but  that  could  be  repaired.  There  were  several 
architects,  men  of  sincerity,  fixedly  attached  to 
the  same  end  which  he  had  in  view,  who  would 
take  his  place  so  far  as  related  to  the  movement 
which  he  represented,  but  the  supreme  leadership 
whioh  had  devolved  upon  him  since  the  death  of 
Scott  and  Burges  would  not,  he  thought,  be 
taken  up  by  any  one  of  his  friends  or  successors. 
As  a dispassionate  spectator  he  Bhould  be  Borry 
to  see  any  weakness  acorue  to  the  Gothio  camp 
because  of  Mr.  Street’s  death,  because  he 
thought  that  Mediaeval  architecture  had  still 
a career  before  it  in  this  country,  especially 
for  ecclesiastical  work,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  the  whole  of  the  excellences  of  the  Btyle 
had  yet  been  ievived. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  that  Mr.  Street  was  a 
personal  friend  of  his,  and  one  for  whom  he  had 
the  greatest  regard.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  incidentally  observed  that  we  have 
not  in  this  country  a good  translation  of  M. 
Yiollet-le-Duc’s  “ Dictionnaire.”  [This  remark 
provoked  the  suggestion,  by  a subsequent 
speaker,  that  the  work  of  worthily  translating 
the  “Dictionnaire”  Bhould  be  undertaken  by 
the  profession  as  a memorial  to  Mr.  Street.] 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen,  supported  the  vote  of  condolence, 
Mr.  Adams  giving  it  as  his  decided  conviction 
that  Street’s  detail  would  compare  with  any- 
thing that  had  been  done,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  vote  of  oondolence  having  been  passed, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


Tlie  Collected  Compositions  of  H.  R.  H. 
tlie  Prince  Consort —We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Messrs.  Metzler  & Co.,  of  Great  Marl, 
borough  - street,  are,  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  preparing  for  publication  a complete 
collection  of  the  Musical  Compositions,  Sacred 
and  Secular,  of  H.R.H.  Prinoe  Consort,  the 
whole  being  produced  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  Her  Majesty’s 
“ Master  of  Musicke.” 


MAINTENANCE  OF  MAIN 
ROADS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

Mr.  George  Burt,  of  Grosvenor-road,  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  this  important  matter.  Mr.  Burt 
says  that  having  great  faith  in  the  system 
pursued  by  the  late  Sir  James  Macadam  of 
making  and  maintaining  roads  with  proper 
materials  and  in  first-class  condition,  he  would 
recommend  that  a similar  system  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  the  main  roads  throughout  the 
country.  He  continues, — " As  an  essential 
element  to  this  being  carried  out,  I am  of  opinion 
that  all  the  main  arteries  of  traffio  should  be 
distinguished  as  1 county  roads,’  and  be  under 
the  control  of  one  Board  and  one  practical  road 
surveyor, — not  a civil  engineer  or  architect 
only, — for  each  county  ; and  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  6ome  other  person,  Bhould  have  the 
necessary  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  declare  a 
road  a county  road  or  vice  versd.  The  main 
sewage  through  these  roadB,  as  well  as  county 
bridges,  should  also  be  under  the  control  of  the 
same  Board.”  Mr.  Burt  is  of  opinion  that  if  the 
roads  were  made  of  suitable  material,  and  once 
got  into  a proper  condition,  they  could  be 
efficiently  maintained  at  a cost  of  something 
like  50  per  cent,  less  than  is  entailed  by  the 
present  piecemeal  and  extravagant  mode  of 
maintaining  them. 


THE  “NEW  ROAD”  AND  PAYING 
QUE8TI0N. 

DECISION  AGAINST  TIIE  HACKNEY  DISTRICT  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

Mr.  Barstow  has  given  an  important  decision 
at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-conrt  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  G.  Searle,  T.  Young,  and  W.  A.  Smee, 
who  were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the 
Hackney  District  Board  of  Works,  for  payment 
of  the  sums  of  54 1.  5s.  lid.,  52 1.  7s.  4d.,  and 
44 1.  8s.  lOd.  respectively,  being  the  apportioned 
paving  late  in  respect  to  Woodberry  Down, 
whereHhey  resided. 

Mr.  Richard  Ellis,  the  clerk,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Board.  The  defendants  weie 
represented  by  Mr.  Poland,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Ricketts. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  one  which  had  caused  a 
great  amount  of  litigation  under  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Acts  and  the  Amendment 
Act.  The  Board  in  1869,  under  the  powers  vested 
in  them  by  sec.  105  of  the  first,  and  sec.  77  of 
the  second  Act,  formed  and  completed  the  road 
in  question,  the  expense  of  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  the  inhabitants,  but  it  was  not  paved 
in  consequence  of  their  desire  that  it  should 
remain  in  a gravelled  state  in  order  to  present  a 
suburban  appearance.  Since  that  time  the 
traffic  had  increased,  and  the  Board  in  June  last 
considered  it  necessary  that  the  paths  should  be 
paved,  and  the  present  proceedings  were  to 
recover  the  amounts  apportioned  to  the  owners 
in  consequence. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Pureey,  deputy  clerk,  produced  the 
minute-book  containing  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1869,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  road  be  formed  and  com- 
pleted at  an  estimated  gross  cost  of  804Z.  18s.  6d. 
to  be  apportioned  by  two  instalments,  the  first 
of  which  was  to  be  levied  as  soon  as  the  work 
was  commenced,  but  the  second  waa  not  to  be 
called  in  till  it  had  been  executed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Surveyor. 

Witness  then  produced  the  minute-book  con- 
taining the  resolution  of  the  22nd  of  June,  1881, 
directing  that  the  footpaths  should  be  asphalted. 

Mr.  J.  Lovegrove,  the  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
stated  that  upon  the  resolution  of  the  22nd  of 
April,  1869,  being  passed,  the  first  instalment 
of  the  apportioned  amounts  were  levied  upon 
the  owners.  The  Board  had  decided  at 
that  time  to  pave  the  footpaths  4 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
but  at  the  wish  of  the  owners  the  road  was  left 
in  a gravelled  state.  Since  that  time  the  Board 
had  kept  the  road  in  thorough  repair. 

Mr.  Poland  contended  that  the  Board,  under 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  Acts  already 
referred  to,  exercised  their  right  in  1869,  and  at 
that  time  formed  and  completed  the  road  in 
question,  levying  the  apportioned  expense  upon 
the  several  owners  chargeable.  This  having 
been  done,  their  right  ceased,  and  the  road 
remained  entirely  in  their  power.  He  cited  in 
support  of  this,  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works,  in  whioh  it  waB  held 
that,  having  once  levied,  they  were  bound  for 
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the  future  to  keep  the  road  in  thorough  repair, 
and  were  not  exonerated  from  any  expense 
arising  therefrom.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Board  had  entirely  forgotten  what  they  did  in 
1869,  and  having  regard  to  the  action  taken  by 
them  at  that  time,  his  clients  were  not  liable  in 
any  further  amount.  Under  section  106  the 
road  could  not  be  considered  a new  one,  and  he 
asked  that  the  summons  might  be  dismissed, 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Barstow  thought  the  road  was  not  A new 
one,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  2'2nd  April,  1869,  relieved  the 
owners  of  any  further  responsibility.  He  dis- 
missed the  summons,  and  allowed  ten  guineas 
costs. 

Mr.  Ellis  asked  for  an  appeal  summons  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  the  new  road  ; but 
Mr.  Barstow  declined  to  grant  it. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

The  general  scheme  of  decoration  adopted  in 
the  entrance-hall,  vestibule,  and  grand  staircases 
of  the  Lyceum,  just  now  reopened,  is  ecleotio, 
its  character  being,  however,  based  chiefly  on 
Eastern  designs  and  tints.  The  general  tone  of 
colour  is  rich  red  and  gold,  relieved  by  greenish 
blue,  deep  gold  being  used  in  the  ornamentation 
of  the  former,  and  green-gold  in  that  of  the 
latter.  The  designs  for  the  fretwork  and 
stencilling  are  chiefly  Arabian  and  Persian. 
The  grand  staircase,  now  nearly  20  ft.  wide, 
opens  between  two  massive  gold  candelabra 
which  stand  upon  high  plinths  of  majolica. 
The  stairs  are  covered  with  a rich  velvet  pile 
Axminster  carpet,  ©f  ruby  oolour,  with  a wide 
border  of  amber  and  black.  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  where  it  enters  the  vestibule,  is  a 
handsome  silk  plush  portiere  of  old  gold  colour 
stamped  with  a broad  band,  and  hanging  in 
curiously-rich  folds.  The  same  scheme  of  colour 
which  governs  the  decoration  of  the  hall  is 
carried  into  the  vestibule.  The  balustrade, 
which  runs  round  the  balcony  in  the  vestibule, 
is  of  malachite,  with  pillars  of  gold,  behind 
which  rises  a wall  of  greenery,  palms,  and  foliage 
plants  of  all  kinds.  The  doors  leading  from 
the  vestibule  to  the  circle,  are  of  silk  plush,  to 
match  the  portiere  of  the  grand  stair,  and 
studded  with  gold  nails  in  an  Eastern  pattern. 
The  vestibule  is  lighted  by  Moorish  candelabra, 
gaseliers,  and  swinging  oil-lanterns,  all  of  which 
have  ruby  glasses.  The  passages  and  Btairs  are 
lighted  by  the  swinging  lamps  in  addition  to 
usual  gas  appliances.  The  decorative  work  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Smith,  & Campbell,  of  Southampton- 
row,  and  deserves  praise. 

The  revived  “Two  Roses,”  with  which  Mr. 
Irving  opened,  is  admirably  well  played,  and 
fills  the  house  nightly. 


DARWEN. 

The  new  schools  for  St.  James’s  parish  were 
formally  opened  on  the  31st  ult.  The  buildings 
are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  one  story  high,  and 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Perry,  aichitect, 
of  Market-street,  Darwen,  and  Lord-street- 
chambers,  Southport.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
mixed  school,  60  ft.  by  42  ft. ; infunts’  room, 
36  ft.  by  28  ft. ; two  class-rooms,  each  16  ft.  by 
11  ft.  6 in. ; one,  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  G in. ; another, 
22  ft.  by  14  ft.  8 in. ; and  cloak-roomB  and 
porches.  There  is  one  large  cellar,  36  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  utilised  for  sundry  purposes,  and  also  for 
the  heating  apparatus.  The  oloak-rooms  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Bchool,  and  side  entrances  to  the  playgrounds, 
bo  that  they  may  be  utilised  by  the  scholars 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  order  of  the 
school.  All  the  rooms  open  directly  into  the 
main  school.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings 
has  been  about  2,0001.,  and  the  following  are  the 
tames  of  the  local  contractors  who  have  carried 
out  the  work  in  a satisfactory  and  substantial 
manner: — Mason  and  joiners’  work,  Messrs. 
Lloyd  & Millward  ; plastering,  Mr.  R.  Watson  ; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  J.  S.  Briggs;  slating, 
Mr.  Miles  Eccles. 


The  Balloon  Society. — This  society,  which 
takes  a wider  range  than  its  name  suggests, 
holds  its  meetings  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  On 
this  Friday  evening,  January  13th,  a lecture  on 
the  Elements  of  Art,  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Stark,  architect. 


CLERKS  OF  AUCTIONEERS  AND 
SURYEYORS. 

The  Lord  Mayor  presided,  on  the  7th,  at  a 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  and  repre- 
sentatives of  a large  number  of  firms  of  sur- 
veyors, auctioneers,  estate  and  house  agents, 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  Token  house-yard,  when 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  a benevolent 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerks  of  auctioneers 
and  surveyors  was  brought  under  their  con- 
sideration. At  a subsequent  publio  meeting, 
largely  attended  by  both  principals  and  clerks, 
Mr.  Daniel  Watney  presided,  and  said,  that  aB 
treasurer  of  the  Auctioneers’  Benevolent  Fund 
he  knew  that  there  were  numerous  applicants 
for  its  benefits  ; but  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  cases  were  very  distressing,  they  could 
not  be  relieved  because  the  applicants  not 
having  been  in  practice  did  not  come  within  the 
rules  of  the  fund.  Therefore,  he  and  others  felt 
the  necessity  of  a society  or  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  excluded  class  being  formed.  He  thought 
that  a benefit  fund  for  the  clerks  of  surveyors 
and  auctioneers  was  much  needed.  It  ought,  he 
thought,  if  formed,  to  be  under  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  clerks  themselves, 
although  for  himself  and  other  heads  of  large 
firms  he  could  say  that  they  would  give  such  a 
deserving  movement  every  encouragement  and 
support,  and  help,  as  far  as  they  could,  those 
who  desired  to  help  themselves.  On  the  motion 
of  the  chairman,  supported  by  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
the  following  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

“ That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a provident 
society,  to  be  called  the  Benevolent  Fund  for 
Clerks  of  Surveyors,  Auctioneers,  Estate,  and 
House  Agents.” 

A committee  was  afterwards  elected. 


LIGHTING  BUILDINGS. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  “ Electricity  ” in  the  Builder 
of  the  31st  ult.,  I may  tell  him  that  if  the  gas- 
pipe  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  screen 
the  surface  at  the  centre  of  the  latter  will 
receive  the  greatest  illumination  when  the  light 
is  placed  at  a distance  of  1414  ft.  from  the  wall. 
This  distance  is  easily  found  by  multiplying  the 
given  distance  of  the  gas-pipe  from  the  centre 
of  the  screen  by  that  is  by  ‘707  nearly. 
The  following  investigation  will  Bbow  how 
this  rule  is  arrived  at.  Let  (-•)  be  the 
distance  of  the  light  from  the  wall,  and  let  (a) 
be  the  distance  of  the  gas-pipe  from  the  centre 
of  the  screen,  also  denote  the  angle  under  which 
the  rays  of  light  meet  the  surface  by  Q.  Now, 
the  degree  of  illumination  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  (r)  inversely  when  Q is  constant, 
and  directly  as  the  sine  of  Q when  (r)  is  con- 
x x 

stant.  But  r2  = a-  + x-,  and  sin  Q=— = — ; — = 

r v a?  + x2 

Hence  by  the  theory  of  variation  the  intensity  of 

x 


illumination  varies,  as  ^ + } when  r and  Q 

are  both  variable  quantities.  Therefore,  when 
the  illumination  is  greatest  the  value  of  the 
latter  function  must  be  a maximum ; or  taking 
the  logarithm  the  value  of  log.  x — ^ log.  (a2  + x2) 
must  be  a maximum.  Denoting  this  last 
function  by  it,  and  differentiating,  we  have 
du  1 3.1:  a2— 2r* 


dx  x a2  + x2  x (a2  + x2) 

Equating  the  last  expression  to  zero,  we  find 
x=a  Thus,  as  x passes  through  this 

du 

value  passes  through  +0—  and  the  value  of 


the  function  is  then  a maximum. 

J.  G.  Tine,  F.R.A.S. 


ALBISSIMA  PAINT. 

Some  strong  testimonials  to  the  goodness  and 
usefulness  of  theAlbissima  paint  from  men  whose 
names  have  weight  have  reaohed  us,  and  these 
are  capped  by  the  fact  that  it  obtained  the  silver 
medal  at  the  late  Brighton  Sanitary  and  Domestic 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Crace,  of  Wigmore-street,  and 
Mr.  R.  VV.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  being  the  judges  in  the 
olass  to  which  it  belonged.  The  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  non-poisonous  commends  it  to  us,  and 
those  who  have  used  it  claim  that  its  covering 
power  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  best 
white  - lead,  and  works  with  ease  under  the 
brush. 


LEISURE  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

One  of  the  shrewdest  and  pleasantest  of 
modern  writers,  Arthur  Helps,  used  to  say  that 
the  great  end  of  work  was  to  obtain  leisure,  but 
this  was  going  a great  deal  too  far.  Work  in 
itself  is  a useful  and  even  a grand  thing.  There 
is  no  honest  vocation  in  which  we  may  be 
engaged  that  is  not  good  for  other  reasons  than 
that  it  earns  the  maintenance  of  the  worker, 
which  again  is  a more  important  matter  than 
the  earning  of  more  or  less  leisure  for  him. 
But  without  subscribing  fully  to  Mr.  Helps’s 
assertion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  worker  is 
the  better  for  having  leisure  to  look  forward  to, 
that  the  hope  of  a little  leisure  every  day 
sweetens  the  day’s  work  ; that  the  prospect  of  a 
longer  holiday,  as  in  the  case,  say,  of  our  Eng- 
lish lawyers,  enables  them  to  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  during  term  time ; and  the 
thoughts  of  the  freedom  and  leisure,  after  a 
fortune  is  made,  keep  business  men  working 
steadily  and  oheerfully  year  after  year  till  the 
wished-for  competency  is  realised. 

With  some  workers  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  time  allowed  for  leisure.  There  is  no  one 
amongst  them  for  an  idle  man  to  be  idle  with ; 
and  though  perhaps  for  a week  or  so  a visitor 
may  find  sufficient  amusement  with  them  in 
London,  especially  during  the  present  season, 
there  soon  comes  a time  when  he  longs  for  his 
ordinary  work.  The  distribution  of  leisure, 
like  that  of  wealth,  is  not  so  unequal  in  a new 
country  as  in  an  old  one  ; and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  while  many  of  our  workpeople  who  have 
emigrated  to  one  or  another  of  our  colonies,  speak 
in  their  letters  home  -of  having  shorter  hours  of 
labour, more  holidays, and  higher  wages  than  when 
in  England,  they  remark  also  on  the  fact  of  it 
being  difficult,  in  the  land  they  have  selected  at 
their  future  home,  to  point  to  ten  idle  men  not 
superannuated,  or  to  find  as  many  women  as 
completely  absolved  from  domestic  cares  and 
duties  bb  those  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand  are  in 
the  country  from  which  they  sprang.  The  girls  of 
the  well-to-do  classes,  however,  when  they  leave 
school  are  apt  to  find  time  rather  heavy  on  their 
hands,  unless  their  mothers  are  wise  enough  to 
organise  sufficient  employment  for  them,  or 
unless  they  have  some  tastes  strong  enough  to 
become  pursuits.  We  have  seen  clever  girls 
turn  with  disgust  from  crochet  and  crewel  work, 
morning  calls,  lawn  tennis,  and  evening  parties, 
as  being  too  useless  for  the  whole  occupation  of 
a rational  human  being,  and  who  from  their 
hearts  envy  their  brothers  who  go  into  offices 
or  into  business,  who  earn  their  leisure  and 
prize  it.  Iu  America,  they  say  there  is  no 
leisure  class ; but  that  refers  exclusively  to  the 
men, — the  womankind  belonging  to  the  rich 
business  men  have  leisure  enough  and  to  spare. 

In  France,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  for 
those  with  time  and  money  at  command,  there 
are  organised  various  forms  of  amusement, 
exercise,  and  dissipation  for  morning,  noon,  and 
night, — sport  in  every  varied  form, — public 
entertainments  and  private  hospitalities, — travel 
abroad  and  at  home, — and  these  meet  the  wants  of 
what  are  called  emphatically  the  leisured  classes. 
But  with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
which  is  one  of  the  forms  of  modern  progress  in 
the  interests  of  both  physical  and  intellectual 
development,  there  comes  into  the  possession  of 
all  the  working-classes  an  amount  of  leisure 
which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  utilise  profitably 
and  cheaply. 

A man  who  gets  as  much  for  nine  hours’  work 
as  he  did  for  ten  is  poorer  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  he  spends  more  money  through  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  his  time.  The  artisan  or  the 
day  labourer  takes  all  the  publio  holidays  at  his 
own  cost;  and  it  shows  how  deeply  rooted  is 
the  idea  that  a holiday  is  good  when  he  clings 
to  it,  even  though  he  both  loses  wages  and  spends 
money. 

The  author  of  a book  on  “ The  Soul,  its 
Sorrows  and  its  Aspirations”  (Profeseor  New- 
man, I think),  expresses  his  conviction  that  the 
working-classes,  then  more  uneducated  than 
they  are  now,  found  the  enforced  idleness  of  the 
Sunday  a weariness,  and  that  a greater  boon 
would  be  given  by  having  two  half-holidays, — 
one  on  Sunday  and  one  on  Wednesday, — in  its 
stead.  This  he  advocated  in  the  interests  of  the 
spiritual  life,  as  well  as  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  looking  on  the  Sabbath  as  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ; for  nothing 
is  more  deadening  to  devotion  than  keeping  up 
its  forms  when  the  heart  is  not  in  them.  But 
the  half-holiday  could  not  be  utilised  for  a visit 
to  a friend  at  a little  distance,  and  for  keeping 
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up  family  associations,  like  the  whole  day.  In 
French  life,  we  notice  that  the  sempstress  or 
shop-girl  looks  forward  to  her  turn  of  a dimanche 
tout  entier,  a quite  whole  Sunday,  which  may 
come  every  other  week  or  every  fourth  week. 
She  certainly  is  not  overburdened  with  leisure, 
for  the  hours  of  work  in  France  are  longer  than 
in  England,  and  there  is  no  weekly  half-holiday, 
such  as  Professor  Newman  suggests,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  encroachment  on  the  Sunday’s  rest. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  cheap  and  innocent 
recreation  for  the  leisure  hours  the  working 
people  have  fought  so  hard  for  appears  to  be  at 
times  so  great  that  many  men  of  a higher 
station  look  on  them  as  a doubtful  good.  The 
time  has  come  to  the  workman  before  he  knows 
howto  use  it;  and  the  theatre,  the  music-hall, 
and  the  public-house  have  more  attractions  for 
him  than  the  readiDg-room  or  the  book  at  home. 
It  is  not  so  much  instruction  or  information  that 
the  tired  workman  pines  for  : it  is  cheerful  talk 
with  his  fellows  about  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
that  cannot  easily  be  had  at  home.  The  female 
workers,  such  as  girls  in  olothing  and  vest  fac- 
tories, who  now  have  their  day  limited,  and  who, 
on  the  average,  earn  considerably  leBs  wages 
than  those  of  the  other  sex,  though  they  spend 
too  large  a proportion  of  their  wages  in  dress, 
utilise  their  leisure  so  as  to  save  money  rather 
than  to  spend  it. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  thought  that 
our  remarks  are  applied  to  working-people  gene- 
rally. What  we  say,  however,  is,  in  plain  words, 
that  many  of  those  who  depend  on  their  daily 
toil  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  had  they  to 
work  but  Bix  or  even  four  hours  during  the  four- 
and-twenty,  would  find  even  then  little  time  for 
leisure.  We  have  not  far  to  go  to  convince 
ourselves  of  the  fact. 

An  Old  Colonist. 


TEE  CITY  CKCRCHE3. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  City 
Church  and  Churchyard  Protection  Society,  Mr. 
Teulon  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that 
another  City  rector  had  been  served  with  notioes 
that  his  church  is  scheduled  for  demolition  by 
a railway  company.  The  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  having  scheduled  the  church  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  James  Garlickhithe, 
and  St.  Michael  Qneenhithe,  together  with  the 
church  of  St.  James  Garlickhithe,  in  a Bill  to 
be  introduced  in  the  forthcoming  session,  the 
Council  has  unanimously  decided  to  repeat  their 
aotion  of  1879  with  respect  to  the  ohurch  of 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  which  was  scheduled  by  the 
Inner  Circle  Railway,  but  by  the  interference  of 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Lord  Devon,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  by  the  Hon.  Percy  Wynd- 
ham,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a clause 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  in  Committee  binding 
the  company  to  take  another  route,  and  the 
ohurch  is  still  standing. 

The  Council  determined  not  only  to  give  this 
railway  Bill  the  utmost  opposition  in  their 
power,  but  also  the  Bill  which  is  threatened  to 
be  introduced  into  Parliament  in  the  coming 
session  to  demolish  the  City  churches  in  a whole- 
sale manner;  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  of  1860 
having  proved  a perfect  failure,  since  the  found- 
ing  of  the  City  Church  and  Churchyard  Pro- 
tection Society  in  1879,  not  one  City  church 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  last  three 
years. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Trower,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wright  (honorary  secretary),  was  carried 
nein.  con. : — “.That  the  Council  of  the  City 
Church  and  Churchyard  Protection  Society 
learn  with  much  regret  that  the  Church  of 
St.  James  Garlickhithe  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  new  scheme  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway.  The  Council  are  prepared 
to  oppose  such  a scheme  by  every  means  in 
their  power  on  the  ground  that  the  church  is 
one  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  masterpieces, 
that  there  is  a good  congregation  and  a resident 
population,  with  the  Rector  living  in  the  City.” 


Carlisle. — A new  coffee  tavern  has  been 
opened  here.  It  has  been  built  at  the  sole 
cost  of  Messrs.  Ferguson  BroB.,  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Black,  contractor.  The  architect  of  the  building 

was  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver. A new  misBion- 

hall,  class-rooms,  and  keeper’s  house  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  connexien  with  St.  Paul’s 
parish.  Plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Oliver, 
architect,  have  been  approved,  and  tenders  will 
be  invited  shortly. 


GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  assessors,  Mr.  Chas.  Barry  and  Mr.- 
John  Carrick,  the  City  Architect,  have  got 
through  the  first  part  of  their  duties.  Their 
task  has  been  to  examine  125  sets  of  sketch 
designs,  sent  in  by  110  competitors  (several 
sending  more  than  one  design),  and  to  reduce 
them  to  ten,  whose  authors  are  to  compete  in 
much  more  detail.  Each  of  the  ten,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  to  have  150Z.  towards  his 
expenses;  and  the  one  eventually  adjudged  the 
best  is  to  have  the  commission  as  architect,  the 
estimated  cost  being  a quarter  of  a million, — 
i.e.,  if  he  prove  (when  his  envelope  is  opened) 
to  be  a man  of  good  repute,  and  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  so  large  a work. 

The  assessors  have  laid  it  down  as  a principle 
not  to  open  any  of  the  envelopes,  not  even  those 
of  the  selected  ten,  but,  as  our  advertising 
columns  show,  to  inform  them  by  their  mottoes 
in  the  public  papers  of  their  position. 

The  conditions  for  the  second  and  final  stage 
of  the  competition  have  been  prepared.  The 
final  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the  1st  of  June. 
We  understand  that  some  very  fine  designs 
have  been  sent  in,  and  are  glad  to  infer  that 
Classic  architecture  still  has  distinguished  and 
able  exponents. 


DUBLIN  SCIENCE  AND  ART  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  the  offered  premiums  in  this 
competition,  sixty-eight  sets  of  designs  were 
received,  and  from  these  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  selected  five,  the  authors 
of  which  have  received,  or  are  to  receive,  150L 
each,  with  instructions  to  enter  a final  com- 
petition, the  author  of  the  best  design  to  have 
ohargeof  the  works  at  the  usual  rate  of  com- 
mission. 

We  learn  that  of  the  seleoted  five,  three  are 
from  London,  one  from  Liverpool,  and  one  from 
Bolton. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  fihal  competi- 
tion will  be  determined,  as  the  instructions 
have  only  just  now  been  issued.  The  following 
compose  the  Committee  of  Selection Lord 
Powerscourt,  Sir  George  Hodson,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  The  Lord  Major  (Mr.  G.  Moyers),  and 
Mr.  John  McCurdy.  Colonel  Festing,  R.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
Colonel  Rae,  R.E.,  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  act  as  Assessors. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Ancient  Boman  Architecture. — The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  reproduces  an  address  delivered  by 
Professor  Eissenhardt  before  the  Association  of 
Art  and  Science,  dealing  with  the  development 
of  architecture  in  anoient  Rome.  The  old  Roman 
house  covered  with  straw  and  with  three  divi- 
sions, was  considered  by  the  lecturer  as  closely 
resembling  the  type  of  domestic  architecture 
described  by  Galienus  as  existing  in  his  Pergamic 
home,  and  of  which  an  example  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  so-called  house  of  Romulus  at  Rome 
Roofing  with  shingles  formed  the  next  step,  and 
then  progress  seems  to  have  remained  stationary 
until  Rome  entered  upon  the  development  of 
culture  which  was  working  its  way  from  the 
East.  The  want  of  trees  in  the  colonies  border- 
ing on  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  caused 
the  inhabitants  to  devote  attention  to  substitutes 
for  wood.  From  the  investigations  made  it 
would  seem  that  mortar  was  composed  at  an 
early  period  of  pozzolano  earth  and  lime. 
Beams  were  formed  of  planks  and  boards  joined 
together  by  some  adhesive  substance.  The  first 
notable  change  came  from  Greece  in  the  shape 
of  peristyle  buildings,  in  which  marble  and 
burned  brick  took  the  place  of  air-dried  bricks. 
Staircases  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  much 
advanced  beyond  primitive  models  and  the 
absence  of  windows  in  the  walls  (as  still  seen  in 
outlying  Italian  villages)  forms  a disadvantage. 
Afterwards  there  arose  a distinct  taste  on  the 
part  of  Roman  arohiteots  instead  of  a mere 
imitation  of  foreign  models.  The  main  roads 
were  first  laid  with  loose  stones,  and  were 
afterwards  paved.  The  Via  Appia  is  a notable 
instance  of  Roman  street-makiDg ; structures  of 
a magnificent  character  arose,  such  as  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  bridges,  and  aqueducts.  But 
while  Rome  thus  advanced  in  architecture  it 
was  near  its  political  downfall ; after  which 
architecture,  in  common  with  other  arts,  was  for 
many  ages  in  a dormant  condition. 


Wall-paintings  at  the  Emmeran  Church  at 
hlayence. — The  most  recent  examinations  seem 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  church  had  wall-paintings  of  a similar 
character  to  those  discovered  some  time  ago  in 
the  northern  side  aisle.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
have  been  freed  from  the  parget  with  which 
they  were  covered,  and  much  valuable  work  has 
been  brought  to  light.  Sketches  have  been 
taken  of  the  various  subjects  discovered,  where 
they  have  been  sufficiently  preserved  to  admit 
of  this  being  done. 


SAFETY  IN  THEATRES. 

Tn  e discussion  of  this  subject  has  spread  far  and 
wide.  M.  E.  Colibert,  architect,  of  Madrid,  has 
addressed  a letter  concerning  it  to  the  “ Munici- 
palities des  Deux  Mondes.”  After  urging,  as 
others  have  done  before,  that  where  theatres 
are  isolated,  special  staircases  should  be  formed 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  building  communicating 
with  the  different  floors,  he  makes  the  bold  pro- 
position that  where  the  theatre  is  surrounded 
by  other  buildings  the  staircases  of  these  should 
be  utilised  by  means  of  openings  through  the 
party-walls  at  different  levels.  Iron  doors,  and 
a guardian  at  each  during  every  performance, 
would  afford  means  of  emptying  the  house  with 
rapidity  in  the  event  of  fire  or  panic.  The  in- 
habitants  of  the  houses  would  receive  compen- 
sation for  the  interference  with  their  privacy. 
The  public  safety,  says  M.  Colibert,  requires 
that  a sacrifice  of  money  shall  be  substituted 
for  human  hecatombs. 


THE  ARTISANS’,  LABOURERS’,  AND 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  CO.,  LIMITED. 

®IR) — attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
paragraph  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  December  21th  last,  entitled  “The 
King  of  Spaiu’s  Commissioner  on  English 
Artisan^’  Dwellings,”  in  whioh  it  was  stated 
that  Senor  Belmas,  although  speaking  very 
favourably  of  the  Shaftesbury-park  Estate,  yet 
found  the  structures  built  thereon  “somewhat 
flimsy ; ” at  the  Queen’s-park  Estate  he  is 
reported  to  have  thought  that  the  land  was  very 
damp,  and  that  some  of  the  houses  were  being 
built  on  refuse. 

Such  statements,  if  left  uncontradicted, 
may  create  a very  unfavourable  impres- 
sion,  on  the  part  of  your  readers,  of  the 
operations  of  the  Company,  and  may  tend 
to  discredit  the  good  work  it  is  now  carry- 
ing on.  I must  therefore  beg  leave,  as  the 
architect  of  the  Company,  to  state— in  the  first 
place,  that  the  dwellings  of  the  Company  are 
built  in  a much  more  substantial  manner  than 
is  usual  in  the  erection  of  such  small  cottage 
property  as  that  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Company  to  build,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
built  more  substantially  unless  much  higher 
rents  were  charged.  Secondly,  at  the  Queen’s- 
park  Estate  the  cottages  are  not  being  built  on 
refuse ; the  trenches  are  being  carried  down  in 
every  case  to  the  solid  ground,,  There  is  no 
refuse  on  the  estate,  but  in  cases  where  the 
ground  is  filled  up,  a layer  of  concrete  is  laid 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  as  now 
required  by  the  Buildings  Act.  The  land  is  a 
stiff  clay  soil,  and  as  there  are  from  400  to  500 
oottages  now  being  built  thereon,  the  roads  in 
that  part  of  the  estate  are  of  course  much  cub 
up,  and  the  surface  drainage  is  interrupted,  so 
that  no  doubt  the  . land  does  appear  to  be  very 
damp  after  heavy  rains;  but  when  the  houses 
are  finished  and  the  roads  made,  I can  confi- 
dently state  that  on  no  other  building  estate  will 
there  be  better  drainage  than  at  Queen’s-park. 

I can  find  no  record  of  Senor  Belmas  visiting 
the  estates  of  the  Company,  and  much  regret 
he  should  have  been  so  much  mistaken  and  that 
he  should  have  published  such  opinions  as  he 
appears  to  have  formed  without  endeavouring 
to  learn  something  of  the  important  operations 
of  the  Company  from  those  whose  duty,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  it  would  have  been  to  have  afforded 
him  every  information. 

The  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company  exists  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  cheerful,  healthy,  and  properly- 
constructed  cottage  homes  for  the  industrial 
classes,  at  as  cheap  rentals  as  is  consistent  with 
the  payment  of  a very  moderate  return  by  way 
of  dividend  on  the  capital  expended.  The 
rentals  vary  from  7s.  to  13s.  per  week ; but  on 
a new  estate  which  is  just  now  beiDg  developed 
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at  Hornsey,  the  rentals  will  be  very  consider- 
ably lower. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  state  that  a dne 
appreciation  of  the  Company’s  work  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  fact  that  houses  cannot  be  built 
fast  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  tenants, 
and  that  on  the  two  large  estates  of  the  Com- 
pany, above  mentioned,  the  loss  from  empty 
houses  and  non-payment  of  rent  is  quite  in- 
appreciable when  compared  with  the  rentals 
received. 

Howland  Plumbe, 

Architect  to  the  Company. 


THE  USE  MADE  OF  A FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  borough  of  Middlesbrongh-on-Tees  has 
had  now  a free  library  for  ten  years,  and  in  the 
decade  there  has  been  an  interval  long  enough 
to  appreciate  the  uses  of  such  an  institution  in 
a town  that  needed  such  a one,  bat  was  not  the 
most  likely  to  furnish  readers.  It  is,  as  most 
readers  know,  a new  towD,  comparatively, — a 
town  that  has  attracted  to  itself  a vast  popu- 
lation from  many  parts.  Agricultural  labourers 
have  been  drawn  in;  ironworkers  from  Stafford- 
shire and  Wales;  shipbuilders  from  Scotland, 
and  others, — many  without  taste  for  reading. 
There  was,  down  to  ten  years  ago,  a Mechanics’ 
Institute  that  had  a comparatively  large  number 
of  members,  but  which  deemed  the  free-library 
system  more  likely  to  attract  readers,  and  trans- 
ferred its  library  as  the  nucleus  for  that  of  a 
more  popular  one.  Thus,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  peony  rate,  the  new  institution  started 
ten  years  ago.  Its  receipts  for  the  financial 
year  just  closed  were  7461.,  of  which  7001.  was 
derived  from  the  town  council,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  was  in  the  form  of  fines.  With 
this  sum  two  large  free  reading-rooms  have  been 
kept  up  and  the  free  library  maintained,  392 
books  being  added  in  the  year  to  the  8,891 
previously  in  the  library.  In  addition,  some 
sixty-three  books,  worn  out  by  circulation,  have 
been  replaced,  and  six  books  that  had  been  lost 
were  replaced  also  by  the  borrowers  or  guaran- 
tors. When  the  library  was  first  commenced 
33,073  books  were  issued  yearly ; last  year  58,748 
books  were  so  issued,  so  that  the  increased  popu- 
larity of  the  institution  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  taste  for  reading  is  at  once  shown.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  iocrease  is  not 
confined  to  fiction  alone.  The  number  of  issues 
of  books  on  theology  has  doubled  in  the  decade ; 
those  on  moral  philosophy  more  than  doubled. 
Natural  philosophy  has  added  50  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  the  issues  at  the  beginning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  ; history  and  biography 
are  doubled  ; drama  and  poetry  are  increased  in 
like  ratio  ; art-books  are  trebled  ; whilst  essays 
and  lectures  are  lees  used  than  ten  years  ago. 
Periodicals  have  doubled  their  issues;  fiction 
has  been  not  quite  doubled,  though  it  is  of 
course  now,  as  of  old,  the  preponderating  issue, 
and  juvenile  books  have  been  issued  also 
twice  as  much.  There  have  been  8,741  bor- 
rowers of  books  since  the  beginning  of  the 
libraiy,  of  whom  sjme  40  per  cent,  may  be  said 
to  be  employers,  clerks,  and  professional  persons ; 
35  per  cent,  are  artisans ; 16  per  cent,  are 
working  women  ; and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
are  boys  and  girls  at  school.  Out  of  the  issues 
of  the  books  67  per  cent,  is  the  proportion  of 
books  of  fiction  ; over  8 per  cent,  that  of  history 
and  biography  ; natural  history,  &c.,  and  maga- 
zines circulated  last  year  over  5 per  cent,  each  ; 
and  juvenile  books  stand  next  highest  in  the 
remaining  classes  on  the  list. 

These  dry  facts  record  more  or  less  the  story 
of  the  Middlesbrough  Free  Library.  It  is  true 
that  out  of  a population  of  50,000,  one-fourth 
only  are  borrowers,  and  that  is  a small  propor- 
tion,  but  it  is  a growing  one,  and  to  it  is  to  be 
added  the  vast  numbers  who  use  the  free  read- 
ing-rooms frequently.  The  library  is  growing 
slowly,  and  as  it  grows  it  must  beexpeoted  that 
it  will  become  increasingly  popular.  But  the 
main  idea  to  be  drawn  from  the  record  of  ten 
years’  work  is  that  the  people  increasingly 
appreciate  their  institution ; that  it  draws  a 
larger  number  of  supporting  borrowers  and 
readers;  and  that  there  are  circulated  amongst 
them  a much  greater  number  of  volumes  than 
under  the  old  system.  And  as  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayers, — Id.  in  the  £, — is  but  700 J.  a year, 
it  must  be  considered  that  as  one  of  the  real 
“resources  of  civilisation,”  and  as  one  of  the 
humanising  influences  of  the  times,  it  is  one  of 
the  cheapest.  Those  who  know  the  town  and 
its  singularly  mixed,  and  at  times  rough,  popu- 


lation, will  recognise  the  fact  that  the  opening 
of  two  fre-5  reading-rooms  and  a free  library 
have  done  much  good  and  familiarised  the 
people  with  a literature  that  would  have  been 
in  considerable  degree  above  their  means  of 
acquirement.  Middlesbrough  has  not  hitherto 
housed  her  Free  Library  over  well;  but  in  the 
municipal  buildings  that  she  is  expected  to  build 
soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  not 
only  suitable  but  elegant  preparation  for  what 
is  one  of  the  cheapest,  the  most  useful,  and  the 
best  known  of  her  institutions,  and  what  must 
have  a higher  use  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,721.  J.  S.  Stevens  and  C.  G.  Major,  Batter- 
sea. Hydraulic  lifts.  Dec.  30,  1881. 

5,735.  T.  Drake,  Huddersfield.  Apparatus 
for  heating  water  for  warming  rooms,  &c.  Dec. 
31,  1881. 

5,747.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Roofs  for  pro- 
tection of  buildings  in  course  of  construction, 
&c.  (Com.  by  A.  C.  de  Barbaran,  Paris.)  Deo. 
31,  1881. 

30.  Sir  W.  W.  Hughes,  Bayswa'er.  Fire- 
grates. Jan.  3,  1882. 

33.  S.  L.  Hunt,  London.  Street  cleaning  and 
sweeping  apparatus.  Jan.  3,  1882. 

42.  E.  G.  Lakeman,  Modbury.  Stoves  and 
furnaces.  Jan.  4,  1882. 

46.  W.  Hanghton,  Temple.  Open  fireplaces 
or  grates.  Jan.  4,  1882. 

54.  J.  Wetton,  Abergavenny.  A chimney- 
pot. Jan.  5,  1882. 

65.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Construction  of 
bridges.  (Com.  by  G.  Eiffel,  Parie.)  Jan.  5, 
1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

Jan.  3,  1882. 

3,820.  F.  G.  Pearson,  Dadley.  Apparatus  for 
facing  or  enamelling  bricks  or  tiles.  Sept.  2, 
1881. 

5,279.  T.  Ivory,  Edinburgh.  Heating  and 
cooking  by  gas,  &c.  Dec.  2,  1881. 

5,590.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Door  checks, 
&c.  (Com.  by  L.  C.  Norton,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 
Dec.  21,  1881. 

Jan,  6,  1882. 

4,102.  A.  Bedborough,  Westminster.  Win- 
dow sashes  and  frames.  Sept.  23,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  January  7,  1882. 

2,251.  T.  A.  Brocklebank,  London.  Patting 
together  or  affixing  stairs,  steps,  &o. 

The  stairs,  Ac.,  are  said  to  he  held  together  by  clips  or 
crut  hes,  having  holei  or  studs,  and  adjusted  by  springs  or 
weights.  (Pro.  Pro.)  May  28,  1881.  Price  2d. 

2,382.  H.  A.  Bonneville,  London.  Shutter 
workers. 

These  have  gearing  by  which  the  shatter  is  raised  or 
lowered,  consisting  of  a spur-wheel  and  pinion,  actuated 
by  a crank  on  a spindle  brought  down  to  the  sill  of  the 
window.  (Oonr  by  F.  D.  Blake,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.)  (Pro. 
Pro.)  May  31,  1881.  Price  4d. 

2,385.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Venti- 
lator or  chimney  tops  or  caps. 

These  consist  of  two  cone  fruslruos,  provided  with  a 
conically- shaped  cap,  supported  from  the  apper  cone 
frustram.  The  lower  fru strum  hss  an  air-tube  inside,  and 
is  pierced  by  a number  of  holes  at  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  air-tube.  (Com  bv  K.  J.  Evans,  Toronto,  Canada.) 
(Pro.  Pro.)  May  31,  1881.  Prioe2d. 

2,406.  W.  Chrystal,  London.  Chimney-tops 
or  ventilators. 

A number  of  upright  plates  are  fired  radially  round  the 
central  thoroughfare,  and  between  each  two  are  a number 
of  upwardly-inclined  deflecting  plates  or  louvres.  May  31, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

2,443.  C.  H.  von  Ullner,  London.  Apparatus 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  water,  &c. 

This  is  applicable  chiefly  to  water-closets,  Ac.,  and  coi- 
sists  of  a syphon,  which  is  broughtinto  action  by  a movab'e 
box,  which  is  raised  by  a lever,  and  fills  the  syphon.  ( Pro. 
Pro.).  June  3, 1831,  Price  2d. 

2,464.  J.  Taylor,  London.  Tiles. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  roof,  by  not  requiring  so  many 
tiles,  these  are  made  of  hexagonal  shape,  so  that  they  do 
not  overlap  bo  much  as  the  ordinary  tiles  do.  They  are 
secured  by  a single  hook,  which  passes  through  the  lower 
tile  to  the  shoulder,  leaving  the  neck  projecting,  to  secure 
the  tile  above.  ( Pro.  Pro  ) June  4,  1881.  Price  2d. 


Oldham. — Messrs.  Platt  Bros.  & Co.,  the 
machinists,  have  determined  to  try  the  electric 
light  in  the  moulding  and  joinery  portion  of 
their  premises  at  Werneth. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  patent  agentB,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


THE  BRIGHTON  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Exhibitors  are  often  unreasonable,  no 
doubt,  but  this  altogether  fails  to  account  for 
the  indignant  feelings  entertained  by  a large 
proportion  of  London  and  other  exhibitors  at 
Brighton.  A protesting  oircular,  issued  just 
before  the  close,  met  with  very  general  ap- 
proval. 

Our  own  exhibits  were  not  only  not  examined, 
but  were  not  even  inspected  by  the  judges.  We, 
therefore,  have  no  award  whatever,  although 
there  were  awards  of  four  grades,  and  the 
chairman  of  our  section  was  chairman  at  East- 
bourne, where  we  had  an  award  of  the  first 
class.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  the  whole  of  our  expenses, 
the  matter  will  probably  undergo  a thorough 
investigation,  and  Brighton  will  have  to  be  more 
careful  another  time.  The  failure  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  exhibition  has,  in  other 
respects,  been  a great  success. 

Fredk.  Edwards  & Son. 


INVADED  BY  ANTS. 

Sir, — Allow  mo  to  make,  known,  through  your 
paper,  an  awful  epidemic,  in  thohope  that  some  one 
will  suggest  a remedy,  and  as  I am  not  the  only 
sufferer,  the  public  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

I have  lived  in  this  house  (near  Onslow-gardens) 
for  some  years,  and  have  made  alterations  and  addi- 
tions from  time  to  time.  The  basement  being  over- 
run with  rats  and  mice,  I had  the  flooring  joists  and 
sleeper- walls  taken  up,  and  concreted  the  whole  of 
the  flooring  of  the  basement.  This  soon  proved  an 
effective  remedy,  and  we  had  no  more  visitors  in 
the  shape  of  rats  and  mice.  About  eighteen  months 
after  this  wo  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  some  ants, 
and  thought  we  had  only  imported  these  few  from 
a baker’s  close  by,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  they 
were  marching  all  about  the  dressers,  kc.  I then 
sent  my  family  away,  as  I felt  certain  I could  cure 
them  by  painting  and  stopping  up  every  crevice,  in- 
cluding ceiling  and  cement  flooring.  After  a lapse 
of  about  a month,  however,  we  found  out  the  urgent 
visitors  liked  us  as  much  as  ever.  I then  had  tho 
walls  plastered  with  Parian  cement,  thinking  I was 
sure  to  stop  them  coming  through  some  unobserved 
crevice,  but  found  it  useless,  and  have  since  tried 
everything  that  a practical  mind  could  suggest, 
such  as  watching  their  movements,  as  they  have  got 
a regular  place  of  assembly  on  the  warm  hearth, 
where  they  come  marching  from  all  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  in  regular  lines  ; by  throwing  turps  all  over 
them  and  setting  light  to  it ; brushing  them  up 
with  a wet  paint-brush  ; laying  Cayenne  pepper  all 
about  the  place,  and  continually  washing  the  whole 
place  with  strong  soda  water  and  soft  soap,  until 
now  it  has  come  to  such  a pitch  that  either  I have 
to  get  out  of  the  place  or  find  a means  for  their 
destruction.  What  can  be  done  ? H.  S. 


ANTHRACITE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.,  I see  a warn- 
ing from  “ C.  E.”  against  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
for  domestic  purposes.  Any  one  unacquainted  with 
such  matters  might  supposefrom  “G.E.’s”  statement 
that  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  was  peculiar  to 
anthracite  coal,  whereas  it  is  common  to  all ; and  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  can  burn  any  carbonaceous 
matter  without  producing  it.  But,  as  regards  tho 
purity  of  our  rooms,  it  is  of  little  importance  what 
fuel  we  burn  ; where  the  means  of  carrying  away 
the  noxious  gases  are  efficient, — and  they  certainly 
may  be  so, — we  are  safe,  otherwise  we  must  suffer. 

In  my  opinion,  the  use  of  anthracite  offers  the 
best  means  at  present  within  our  reach  for  the 
abatement  of  smoke.  Of  its  practical  use  and 
cheerful  smokeless  appearance,  each  may  judge  for 
himself  by  studying  the  present  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  As  regards  its  unwholesomenoss  or 
otherwise  we  may  surely  all  be  content  to  wait  the 
result  of  tests  conducted  by  a body  of  scientific 
gentlemen  who  will  shortly  enlighten  us  with  their 
report.  In  the  meantime  I earnestly  submit  that 
it  is  most  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  said  or 
done  which  may,  however  unintentionally,  be  calcu- 
lated to  create  premature  prejudices  and  unfounded 
fears. 

I for  ono  have  great  faith  in  the  present  move- 
ment, and,  though  reaching  fast  my  ‘'three  score 
years  and  ten,”  still  hope  to  eDjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
warm  room,  a cheerful  fire,  and  pure  air. 

S.  R. 


Costly  Mortar. — News  has  been  received 
at  Accra  confirming  the  original  report  of  the 
murder  of  200  young  girls,  by  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  for  the  purpose  of  using  their  blood 
to  mix  with  the  mortar  employed  in  the  build- 
ing  of  a new  palace.  It  is  understood  that  the 
girls  were  obtained  from  some  neighbouring 
tribes,  on  whose  town  raids  were  made  by  the 
king’s  followers  in  order  to  raise  the  required 
number  of  victims.  How  long  are  Buch  monsters 
to  be  endured  ? 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rutby. — The  pariah  cbnrch  of  Rafcby,  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  having  undergone  a partial  restoration 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Joyce, 
architect,  Stafford.  Thewholeof  the  roofs  have 
been  renewed  and  covered  with  local  slates. 
The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  fitted  up  with 
new  benches  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  chancel  with 
stalls  of  oak.  A new  vestry,  with  chamber  for 
heating  apparatus  underneath,  has  been  con- 
structed in  the  north  side  of  the  chanoel.  The 
old  brick  porches  have  been  removed  and  a new 
porch  of  stone  built  on  the  north  side.  The 
nave  arcade  has  been  restored,  and  the  decayed 
stonework  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  in  the  windows, 
doorways,  plinths,  and  string-courses,  has  been 
cut  out  and  replaced  with  new  stone.  In  the 
floor  of  the  ohurch  were  a large  number  of 
memorial  slabs ; these  have  been  replaced  in 
the  positions  they  formerly  occupied  in  the 
passages,  the  spaces  between  the  slabs  being 
made  up  with  new  slate  paving.  The  pulpit  is 
of  Caen  stone,  on  a shaft  of  red  stone  ; it  is  cir- 
cular in  plan,  and  has  a richly-carved  capping; 
in  front  are  figures  in  low  relief  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James-the-Less.  A stained-glass  window  by 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Oldaker,  of  Epsom,  has  been 
placed  in  the  south  aisle  as  a memorial  to  the 
Geary  family.  The  Committee  have  already 
expended  over  3,000/.  on  the  work.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  James  Stanford,  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouoh.  The  hot-water  apparatus  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough,  and  Messrs. 
Brawn  & Son,  of  Birmingham,  have  executed  the 
ironwork. 
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Authorship  and  Publication:  a Concise  Guide 
for  Authors  in  Matters  r elating  to  Printing 
and,  Publishing.  London  : Wyman  & Sons. 
Although  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  desire 
to  send  forth  their  thoughts  or  knowledge 
through  the  press,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  young 
authors,  Messrs.  Wyman’s  little  volume  contains 
matter  which  the  oldest  hand  may  find  useful 
It  gives  not  merely  those  particulars  concerning 
pap?r,  printing,  binding,  and  publishing,  the 
preparation  of  “oopy,”  and  the  corrections  of 
proofs  needed  by  the  tyro,  but  it  treats  of  the 
best  modes  of  illustrating  books,  and  of  the  law 
of  copyright,  and  contains  a valuable  Biblio- 
graphical Appendix,  including  a list  of  books 
which  give  outlines  of  all  the  published  litera- 
ture of  different  subjects.  It  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  printing  and  “getting  up,”  and  will 
doubtless,  of  itself,  send  many  customers  to 
their  well-appointed  establishment  in  Great 
Queen-street. 


The  two  volumes  of  “The  Letters  of  Charles 
Dickens,'’  edited  by  his  sister-in-law  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  when  published  some  short 
time  ago  (Chapman  & Hall,  Limited),  received 
from  us  unqualified  commendation.  A third 
volume  is  now  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
and  we  give  it  as  hearty  a welcome  as  we  did  to 
its  predecessors.  It  contains  a number  of  de- 
lightful letters,  and  scarcely  one  that  does  not 
Contain  a characteristic  touch  very  properly 
preserved.  The  volume  includes  the  letters 
addressed  to  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  which 
oould  not  be  obtained  in  time  for  the  previous 
volumes.  Miss  Dickens  and  Miss  Hogarth 

have  done  well  their  labour  of  love. 

“The  First  Book  of  Knowledge,”  by  Fredk. 
Guthrie,  F.R.S.  (London:  Ma-cus  Ward  & Co.), 
will  be  found  useful.  The  author  says,  at 
starting,  “Clay  is  a stuff.  A brick  is  a thing. 
I want  boys  and  girls,  and  so,  by  and  by,  every- 
body, to  know  something  about  stuffs  and 

things So  I take  such  a house  as  most 

of  us.  live  in  and  show,  first,  of  what  stuffs,  and 
how,  its  parts  are  made.”  A great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary  knowledge  is  communicated,  but  Mr. 
Guthrie  should  have  called  in  an  architect  to  read 
it  with  him,  and  he  would  then  have  avoided 
a number  of  slips  which  enable  much  less  in- 
Btructed  persons  than  himself  to  grin.  For 
example,  instead  of  saying,  as  he  desired: — -Putty. 

To  fix  panes  of  glass  in  sashes,  putty  is  gene- 
rally used ; he  thus  misdirects  his  good  little 
boys  and  girls, — “ Putty.— To  fix  windows  in 
their  frames,  putty  is  generally  used.”  How- 
ever, this,  and  such  as  this,  are  but  specks,  and 
we  would  gladly  aid  the  circulation  of  the  book. 

* The  sale  in  England  of  American  serials 


aopears  to  be  spreading.  The  Monthly  Inlet: 
(Spruce-street,  New  York)  says  that  10,000 
copies  of  the  Christmas  number  of  St.  Nicholas 
have  been  Bold  here  on  the  present  occasion, 
8,000  being  the  usual  number.  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
well-illustrated  magazine  for  young  folks,  of 
which  Warne  & Co.  are  the  London  publishers. 

A novelty  in  magazine  literature  has  this 

year  been  introduced  in  Cassell’s  Magazine, 
under  the  title  of  the  “ Family  Parliament.” 
The  discussions  are  exciting  interest,  and  a new 
debate,  we  see,  is  to  be  opened  in  the  February 
nnmber  on  the  question,  “ Are  Early  Marriages 
Unthrifty  ? ” The  debates  are  open  to  all 
readers  of  the  magazine. 


Jisallatwa. 


A Harbour  of  Refuge. — The  Rev.  Francis 
Gell,  the  vicar  of  Lydd,  writes: — “Another 
serious  casualty  in  the  crowded  Downs  confirms 
the  opinion  expressed  long  ago  bv  the  Great 
Duke,  when  he  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
that  a harbour  of  refuge  at  Dungeness  is  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
When  that  opinion  was  first  delivered  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  England  had  not  reached  anything 
like  its  present  gigantio  dimensions.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  told  us,  the 
other  day,  that  we  have  now  invested  in  our 
shipping  a hundred  millions  of  money  and 

200.000  men,  to  whom  wages  are  annually  paid 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  ; not  to  speak  of 

100.000  men,  to  whom  seven  millions  more  are 
paid  for  building  ’and  repairing  ships.  In  the 
twenty-six  years  last  past  an  army  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  world  have  been  drowned  on  the 
coasts  of  England, — 18,550  men  ! A large  part 
of  the  losses  in  the  Downs,  and  on  the  awful 
Goodwins,  would  be  averted  if  a breakwater 
and  harbour  of  refuge  were  run  out  from 
Dungeness,  behind  which  ships  of  any  tonnage 
might  lie  at  anchor  in  these  terrible  south- 
westerly gales. 

London  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers and  Draughtsmen. — On  Saturday  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers 
and  Draughtsmen  was  held  at  the  City  Terminus 
Hotel,  Cannon-street,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Yincombe  (of  the  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich).  After  the  eleotion  of  some  new 
members,  the  auditor’s  half-yearly  report  and 
balance-sheet  was  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
which  showed  gross  receipts  (including  members’ 
contributions  of  135/.  3s.  6d.,  and  balance  carried 
forward  of  621.  19s.  9£d.)  of  221/.  5s.  9H.  The 
expenditure  of  the  period  under  review  was  only 
78 1.  3s.  Id.,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasurer’s 
hands  of  143/.  2s.  8fcd.  The  ordinary  fund 
amounted  (with  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer)  to  604/.  2s.  Old.  Of  the  superannua- 
tion fund,  the  total  amount,  which  was  invested 
in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols,  was  21,419/.  18s.  5d. 
The  payments  to  members  during  the  six  months 
under  that  account  were  37/.  7s.  6d.  The  widow 
and  orphans’  fund  reached  a sum  of  92/.  14s.  2d. 

College  of  Practical  Engineering. — We 
have  received  from  this  College  at  Muswell-hill 
a copy  of  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  engi- 
neering education.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of 
a letter  to  a friend  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
College,  and  describes  the  means  in  force  for 
imparting  engineering  instruction  to  Btudents 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  seems  sensibly 
written,  but  it  strikes  us  the  College  will  require 
stronger  testimonials  than  a letter  from  one  of 
its  pupils.  The  new  college  was  established  in 
the  autumn,  under  the  auspices  of  a number  of 
practical  engineers,  and  the  fact  was  mentioned 
by  us  at  the  time. 

The  National  Freehold  Land  Society. — 
The  thirty-second  annual  report  just  now  issued 
shows  that  the  subscriptions  during  the  year 
were  631,395/. ; the  withdrawals,  493,976/. ; and 
the  members’  capital  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  1,666,930/.  The  freehold  and  leasehold 
securities  and  properties  have  been  increased  to 
1,408,737/.,  and  the  convertible  securities  to 
327,545/.  The  rate  of  profit  on  uncompleted 
shares  was  three  per  cent.,  and  of  the  interest 
on  completed  shares  four  per  cent,  throughout 
the  year,  the  gross  profit  for  the  year  being 
74,732/. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Derby.— A new  set 
of  quarter  chimes  has  just  been  erected  in  this 
church,  which  play  upon  the  whole  of  the  ten 
bells,  the  largest  of  which  is  32  owt.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  I 
Messrs.  Smith,  Midland  Clook  Works,  Derby.  ' 


Meagham. — A new  Roman  Catholic  ohapel 
has  been  erected  here,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun  and  her  family,  who  have 
also  provided  a presbytery  conveniently  adja- 
cent. The  chapel  is  of  red  pressed  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  front  next  the  road  has  a 
doorway  in  the  centre  leading  into  a spacious 
entrance  lobby,  aod  in  a richly -moulded  heading 
over  it  has  been  fixed  a corbel  to  carry  a life- 
sized  statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo — the  patron 
saint  of  the  chapel, — and  there  is  also  a rich 
canopy  with  battlemented  cresting  in  the  Bill  of 
the  three-light  traceried  window  of  elaborate 
design  which  is  placed  in  the  wall  above  the 
statue.  The  nave, — whioh  is  to  be  also  used  as 
a school, — will  provide  sitting  accommodation 
for  about  150  persons.  It  is  well  lighted  from 
the  sides,  and  is  covered  with  an  open-timbered 
roof.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  Bingle-light 
cusped-headed  windows  at  the  sides  and  a 
quatrefoil  window  in  the  gable.  In  the  opening 
between  the  chancel  and  the  nave  is  placed  a 
revolving  shutter  so  as  to  Bhut  the  nave  off  when 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  contractors  for 
the  work  were  Messrs.  W.  Beokworth  & Son,  of 
Whitwick,  who  completed  the  work  some  weeks 
before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  time.  The 
statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham, 
and  the  tabernacle  by  Messrs.  Vaughan  & 
Brown,  of  London.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Ulverston, 
furnished  the  revolving  shutter,  which  is  of 
great  width.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  pro- 
vided the  sittings,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect, 
London. 

St.  Botolpli’s  Church,  Bishopsgate.  — 

Two  painted  glass  windows  have  been  placed 
in  screens  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  They 
are  about  12  ft.  wide  by  6 ft.  high.  In  the 
window  on  the  south  side  is  “ The  Last  Supper,” 
and  in  that  on  the  north  side  “ St.  Paul  preaoh- 
ing  at  Athens.”  They  are  both  the  work  of 
Messrs.  A.  L.  Moore  & Co.,  of  Southampton-row, 
London.  % The  following  inscription  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  screens: — “These  windows 
were  erected  out  of  the  fund  for  beautifying  the 
Parish  Church,  bequeathed  by  Joan  Wood,  1600, 
and  Joan  Ford,  1644.  William  Rogers,  M.A., 
Rector.  Frederick  Dadswell  and  Frederick 
Collier,  Churchwardens.  1882.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a school- chapel,  Chester-roid, 
Sunderland.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  G.  D.  Irwin  : — 

T.  P.  Snaftoe,  Sunderland £1,976  0 0 

Swank  Co  , Sunlerland 1,9 Hi  10  O 

G.  H.  Hodgson.  Sunderland 1.9JO  0 0 

J.  CouLoo,  Sunderland 1,850  0 0 

Hirst  & Sons,  8underUnd  1,620  0 0 

J.  L Miller,  North  Shields  1,565  15  6 

For  the  addition  of  a billiard-room  at  Langton  Home, 
East  Moulsey,  for  Mr.  G.  le  Dour.  Messrs.  F.  Percy 
Harrison,  Cooper,  & Co.,  architects.  Concrete  floor  and 
walling  to  ground-level  not  included  : — 

Alderton £166  0 0 

Moore 313  5 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  309  0 0 

Dashwjod,  Farnham  (accepted) 221  0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


23.397  0 0 


21.895 

21,839 

20,409 


For  new  5’-qr.  brewery  buildings  at  Barton-on-Trent, 
for  Mr.  Peter  Walker.  Messrs.  Seamed  & Colyer,  archi- 
tects. Q ian  ities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

-Vo.  1 Contract.— Buitdingt  only. 

J.  Morter,  London  £25,22 

Kirk  ii  Randal!,  Woolwich 23,6 1 

Davies  Bros.,  Wre^hatn  23.39 

Dennett  A Ingle,  Nottingham  .. 

J.  Oarlick,  B rmingham  

J.  Brown,  London 

Howell  & Soo,  Bristol  

11.  Lovalt,  Wolverhampton 

Dakin  & Smith,  Lichfield. 

J.  Hartley,  B ruiiogbam  

Lowe  & Soos,  Barton  (accepted) 

No.  2 Contract. — Girders  and  Columns. 

Patent  Shaft  Company,  Smethwick...  £6,225  0 0 

Laidlaw  & Son*,  Glasgow  5,930  0 0 

Horseley  Iron  Company,  Tiplon 6,350  0 0 

Cocbey  & Sons,  Frome  5,133  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co.,  Dudley  6,017  0 0 

Tbornewill  & Warhara,  Burton 4,771  0 O 

Handyside  & Co., .Derby 4,709  0 0 

Eastwood  & Swingler,  Dorby  (ac- 
cepted   4,378  C 0 

No  plant  included  in  the  above  tenders. 

For  the  conetruction  of  road  and  drainage  work  oa  the- 
United  Land  Company's  Earlsmead  Estate:  — 

J.  W.  Simpson £900  0 0 

J.  O.  B.  Marshall 833  0 0 

W.  Norr  s 825  0 0 

Unsigned  tender  790  0 O 

O.  Mitcham  . 750  0 0 

C.  Taylor  720  0 0 

Ford  & Everett 700  0 0 

G Acock 695  0 O 

Wilkes  & Co  670  0 0 

James  fizzey  610  0 O 

James  Bloomflfld. 639  0 0 

Jesse  Jackson  (accepted) 535  0 0 
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For  New  ofliceB,  Chatham,  for  the  Brompton,  Chatham, 
Gillingham,  and  Rochester  Water  Company.  Mr.  E.  W. 


Btepheus,  architect  : — 

Prvor  & Co.,  Maidstone £3,377  10  0 

E.  Vaughan.  Maidstone 3,330  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 3,323  0 0 

C-'x  Bros.,  Maidstone  3,270  0 0 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone  3,23  ) 0 0 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester 3 215  0 0 

Tuner,  Brompton 3.120  0 0 


Naylar  & Son,  Rochester  (accepted)  3,050  0 0 


For  new  school  and  lecture-hall,  Leytonstone.  Mr. 
John  Edward  Sears,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood  : — 


Gables. 


Tillett  

0 

0 . 

..  £81 

0 

0 

Lat.bam  

0 

0 . 

...  90 

0 

0 

Smith  

0 

0 , 

...  83 

0 

0 

Saver 

0 

0 , 

...  83 

0 

0 

Ashby  Bros 

0 

0 . 

..  88 

0 

0 

Ford  Bros 

0 

0 . 

...  75 

0 

0 

Maraland 

0 

0 , 

...  80 

0 

0 

G”e" 

0 

0 . 

...  80 

0 

0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  at  6,  Queen  Anne-street,  for  Mr. 
W.  A.  Meredith.  Mr.  Mark  11.  Judge,  architect 

Andrews  (accepted)  £152  5 0 


For  adapting  the  premiseaof  the  late  Uxbridge  Brewery, 
for  a steam  laundry,  for  the  Uxbridge  Steam  Laundry 
Comnany,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Eves, architect : — 

Kearley,  Uxbridge  £809  0 0 

Brown  Jt  Son,  HareQeld  743  0 0 

Hardy,  Cowley  635  0 0 

Taylor,  Uxbridge  ... 632  0 0 

A.  & B.  Hanson,  Southall  (accepted)  631  12  0 


For  now  shop  and  premises  at  63,  Leman-street,  White- 
chapel. Mr.  J.  Lewis  Holmes,  architect 

If . £ . L-  . _ Cl  ton  A A 


Moyle  & Son  £1.767  0 0 

Kirk  1.700  0 0 

Julian  A Co 1,697  o 0 

Ashby  & Horner  1.568  0 0 

Roberts  1,513  10  0 

Merritt  & Asbby  1,533  0 0 

Gould  A Brand  1,161  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops  at  Lewis-grove,  Lewisham. 
Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  ltobaon  : — 

Higgs,  London  £1,276  10  0 

Guest,  Forest-hill  1,246  0 0 

Hushes,  Lewisham 1,210  0 0 

Holloway,  New-cross 1 229  0 0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  1 ,19*)  0 0 

Keunard,  Lewisham  (accepted)  1,183  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  9hops  at  TVestow  Hill,  Norwood,  for 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Dairy  Farm  Company  (Limited). 
Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Miller:— 

Bowyer,  Norwood  £1,450  0 0 

Johnson,  London 1,393  0 0 

Heaton.  London  1,399  0 0 

Smith,  Kensington  1,357  0 0 

Hollidge  & Stuart,  Norwood  1,231  0 o 


For  additions,  Bank-top  Board  8chools,  Darlington. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Neilson: — 

Watson  Bros.,  Darlington  (accepted). 


For  engineering  work  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of 
two  infirmaries  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth, 
Kent,  consisting  of  sanitary  fittiogs,  tanks,  hot-water 
anparatns,  hydraulic  lifts,  &c.,  for  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects : — 

Wells  A Co £3,741  0 0! 

Turnbull 3,500  0 0 

Btldder 3,600  0 0 

B-adfor  A Co 2.600  0 0 

Bunnett  A Co 2,500  0 0 

Rosier  A Russell  2,498  0 0 

Goddard  A Massey  2.387  0 0 

Mather  A Armstrong  2,210  0 0 

J.  F.  Clark 2,170  0 0 

Benham  A Son  1,980  0 0 

Siebo,  Gorman,  A Co 1,910  0 0 

May  Bros 1,850  0 0 

Colea  A Matthews,  Coventry  (ac- 
cepted)  1,835  0 0 ! 


For  the  Norfolk  aud  Norwich  Agricultural  • hall, 
Norwich : — 

Haws  £13.900  0 0 

Youngs 12,616  0 0 

Wilkin  12,400  0 0 

Hubbard  12,30)  0 0 

Wagg 11,970  0 0 

Smith  A Rust  11,947  0 0 

Lacey 11,675  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Independent  ChapeL 
at  Bushey,  Herts,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  It.  H.  Bridgman, 
architect  : — 

Messrs.  Scales  & Norris,  Hertford  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  A 0 (list  arrived  ton  late  ; In  a second  envelope).—  H.  T. — W.  P.— 
A.  * B.  H -H.  T.  G.-Q  -J.  R P.-Ao  Englishman.-!.  3.-3.A,- 
A.&C.  H—  H U B.-H.  A K.— P.  C — O.  K. — W.  H.  P — J.  0.— 
F.  M A Co.— W.  M.-T.  E.  P.-G.  8 — J.  G.  N.— W.  C.-B.  A O.- 
H.  C.  8.— A.  M.  F.-S  F-3.  E — J.  W.  S.-M.  H.  J.-F.  O — 
A.  M.  O.-A  F (will  be  onsidered)  — A.  M.  (.ball  appear)  -E.  L V. 
(next  week),— G.  R.  (next  week).— J.  It.  R.  (next  week).— R.  P.  (next 
week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
br  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoeesarlly  lor 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLI.  (Tuly  to 
December.  1881).  are  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
Dreseut  Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  a',  i-ha  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  fid.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
price  2<  each. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder”  (bound)  will  be 
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HE  failure  of  a publio 
work  is  not  always 
an  unmitigated  mis- 
fortune. When  the 
directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  met 
their  engineer  after 
the  fall  of  Maidenhead 
Bridge,  it  was  with 
faces  of  alarm  and 
dismay  that  they  re- 
ferred to  the  subject. 
“ It  is  an  excellent 
thing  that  it  has  happened,”  said  Mr.  Brunei ; 
“ I waa  going  to  build  a good  many  bridges  on 
the  same  plan,  and  now  I shall  do  better. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  late  in  the  history  of 
the  Madras  Harbour  for  the  engineer  to  have  been 
taught  by  fact  that  he  had  under-oalculated  the 
force  of  a storm  by  no  meanB  of  the  most  violent 
character  known  to  occur  on  that  exposed  coaBt. 

The  plan  of  the  Madras  Harbour  is  extremely 
simple.  The  natural  shore-line  runs  almost 
exaotly  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  The  shore  shelves 
gradually,  attaining  the  depth  of  seven  fathoms 
at  about  2,200  ft.  from  the  beach.  Two  piers 
are  ran  out  at  right  angles  from  the  shore,  to 
the  distance  of  3,000  ft.,  and  at  that  width 
apart.  They  return  at  right  angles,  the  plan 
showing  that  the  extreme  angles  are  rounded 
off  with  a radius  of  about  600  ft. ; and  they  left 
an  opening  of  450  ft.  wide  in  the  middle  for  the 
entranoe  of  the  shipping.  The  ‘area  thus  pro- 
tected is  a square  of  the  area  of  nearly  1,000,000 
square  yards,  less  the  slight  loss  at  the  return 
of  the  walls.  The  monsoons  blow  from  the  N.  E. 
in  the  autumnal,  and  from  the  S.  W.  in  the  vernal, 
half  of  the  year ; and  the  waves  thus  caused  drive 
the  sand  before  them  in  a southerly  or  northerly 
coarse,  as  the  case  may  be,  along  the  shore. 
The  sea  strikes  obliquely,  in  the  former  case,  on 
the  south,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  north  pier 
and  the  faoe  wall.  The  gale  which  did  the 
mischief  we  have  to  describe,  on  the  12th  of 
November  last,  blew  from  the  north-west  at 
Madras,  while  at  Bimlipatam  it  was  N.  N.  E. ; 
and  at  Negapatam,  due  west.  The  vortex  of 
the  cyolone  indicated  by  these  ourrents  was 
supposed  to  be  about  150  miles  east  of  Madras. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Parkes,  the 
engineer  of  the  harbour,  relied  for  the  safety  of 
his  work,  as  stated  by  him  in  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  Central  Government  Museum  at  Madras, 
on  the  12  th  of  February,  1881,  was,  that  the 
notion  of  the  sea  oeases  to  disturb  loose  material 
at  a depth  of  12  ft.  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  the  case  of  tremendously  heavy  seas,  how- 
ever, he  admits  that  the  notion  is  felt  somewhat 
deeper.  It  was  therefore  thought  better  “to 
make  assuranoe  doubly  sure  by  going  to  a depth 
about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.”  Abandon- 
ing the  principle  of  founding  in  the  least  depth 
possible,  the  depth  of  24  ft.  was  adopted,  as 


Destruction  of  Madras  giving  the  most  economical  proportion  of  rubble 
Harbour.  stone  and  concrete  block  work.  This,  of  course, 

could  only  be  fully  carried  out  beyond  the  four- 
fathom  line. 

In  January,  1876,  the  work  was  oommenced 
by  the  formation  of  the  rubble-stone  embank 
ment,  called  the  North  Surf  Bank,  whioh  was  to 
form  the  seat  of  the  north  pier  wall.  This  bank 
is  composed  of  laterite,  a ferruginous  marl,  of 
varying  quality,  which  is  unfit  for  exposure  to 
the  destructive  action  of  the  sea,  bat  the  better 
qualities  of  whioh  were  considered  suitable  for 
the  rabble  mound.  The  material  was  dug  at 
Ambatoor,  about  ten  miles  inland,  on  the  line  of 
the  Madras  Railway.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
shore  by  the  Madras  Company,  and  transferred 
into  smaller  truoks,  whioh  were  ran  out  by 
native  labourers,  and  tipped  into  the  bank.  The 
notion  of  the  sea  lowered  the  bank  to  a depth  of, 
in  some  places,  10  ft.  below  low  water,  thus 
forming  its  own  slope.  Conorete  blocks,  weighing 
about  27  tons  eaoh,  were  lowered  by  a orane,  to 
take  their  own  bed  on  this  submarine  embank- 
ment. They  were  arranged  in  a double  row, 
forming  a wall  24  ft.  thiok,  without,  however, 
any  cement  or  internal  tie. 

As  soon  as  the  harbour  piers  could  be  seen, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  it  was 
observed  that  the  northern  and  southern  piers 
(those  running  at  right  angles  from  the  shore), 
were  intact,  but  that  the  eastern  piers,  lying 
parallel  with  the  shore,  were  breached  in  several 
places.  The  “Titan  oranes,”  as  they  were 
called,  on  these  piers  were,  however,  standing. 
At  10.30  a.m.  a great  sea  strnok  the  southern 
pier.  It  leaped  some  50  ft.  into  the  air,  and  the 
Titan  orane  collapsed  and  fell.  At  11-30  the 
orane  on  the  other  portion  of  the  pier  gave  way, 
and  by  this  time  some  700  ft.  in  length  of  the 
blocks  forming  the  two  piers  had  been  washed 
away.  The  sea  now  rolled  as  a prodigious  surf 
into  the  harbour.  The  two  steam  hopper  barges 
moored  within  it  were  dashed  together  and  sank) 
and  the  captain  of  the  barges  and  some  twelve 
natives  were  drowned.  The  Madras  Weekly 
Mail  says  that  out  of  7,150  ft.  of  wall,  3,000  ft. 
failed.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  utmost, 
according  to  the  astronomer  of  Madras,  was 
thirty-three  miles  per  hour,  being  at  its  height 
at  11  p.m.  on  the  12th,  and  at  1 a.m.  on  the 
13th.  The  whole  range  of  the  wind  for  the 
twenty-fonr  hours,  from  midnight  on  the  11th 
to  the  following  midnight,  was  530  miles.  The 
rainfall  between  1*30  a.m.  and  8 p.m.  amounted 
to  8'19  in.,  being  the  twelfth  heaviest  fall  on 
record  at  Madras  since  1803. 

The  extremities  of  the  overthrown  piers  are 
in  48  ft.  of  water.  When  the  wind  moderated,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  whole  eastern  face  of 
the  harbour  had  been  wrecked.  Here  and  there> 
at  long  intervals,  half  a dozen  or  so  of  blooks 
appeared  above  the  water  j but,  for  the  most 
past,  there  was  a series  of  great  gaps  or  breaches, 
one  of  whioh  was  18  ft.  deep ; showing  that  three 
oat  of  the  four  oourses  of  blocks  have  been 
swept  away. 


The  same  Btorm  that  so  fatally  disproved  the 
calculations  on  whioh  this  harbour  waa  con- 
structed, tested,  with  more  satisfactory  results, 
the  breakwater  at  Colombo.  There,  however,  the 
wall  was  34  ft.  instead  of  24  ft.  thick.  Chases, 
18  in.  wide  and  6 in.  deep,  are  out  in  the  back 
and  face  of  eaoh  blook,  so  as  to  form  vertical 
holes  of  18  in.  by  12  in.  when  they  oome 
together.  These  holes  are  filled  with  conorete, 
rammed  home,  and  forming  a vertical  bond ; 
while  the  joints  of  the  blooks  are  in  th©  oentre 
of  the  upper  and  overlying  layers.  Our  Madras 
informant  does  not  Bay  on  what  this  34  ft.  wall 
of  Sir  John  Coode  is  founded.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Madras  wall  the  want  of  bond  in  the 
straotnre  itself  mnst  divide  with  the  speoifio 
gravity  of  the  material  employed  the  blame  for 
what  has  ocourred.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
result  will  be  to  show  to  what  depth  the  action 
of  the  waves  has  penetrated,  in  a Btorm  which 
can  by  n<j  means  be  called  a typhoon,  or  one  of 
the  fiercest  to  whioh  the  locality  is  exposed. 

We  have  no  wish  in  any  way  to  exaggerate 
the  very  serious  disaster,  or  to  add  to  the  pain 
and  regret  which  must  be  felt  by  those  in  any 
way  responsible  for  it.  Onr  question  will  be, 
not  who,  bat  what,  is  to  blame.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  outer  harbour  was  565,0001.  The 
actual  damage  is  estimated  by  a writer  in  the 
Madras  Mail  at  100,0001.  Mr.  Parkes,  the  engi- 
neer, has  had  the  experience  of  the  works  in 
Kurraohee  harbour,  originally  designed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  to  whioh  he  acted  as  consulting  engi- 
neer. Here  a straight  breakwater,  composed 
of  blocks  of  conorete  of  the  same  size  as 
those  subsequently  employed  at  Madras,  ran 
oat  for  a distance  of  1,500  ft.  The  Titan 
steam-oranes  were  here  used,  and  the  bedding 
of  the  bottom  row  of  blocks,  which  were  set  on 
end,  and  at  a batter  of  3 in.  in  the  foot,  on  the 
rubble  bank,  was  effected  by  divers.  The  hydro- 
graphic situation  of  the  two  works  is,  however, 
as  different  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
Kurraohee  harbour  is  a large  land-locked  natural 
pool,  with  an  area,  at  high  tide,  of  eighteen 
acres.  The  objeot  of  the  breakwater,  or  rather 
the  mole,  was  to  proteot  the  narrow  entrance  to 
this  harbour,  and  to  allow  the  soonr  of  the  back- 
water to  lower  the  bar.  The  Bite  is  exposed  to 
the  south-western  monsoon,  and  protected  from 
the  north-western,  but  out  of  the  region  of 
typhoons.  There  was,  however,  ample  proof  of 
the  aotion  of  the  waves  in  the  monsoon  in  causing 
the  wall  to  split  internally  over  places  where 
boulders  had  been  met  with  in  the  foundation. 

A more  distinct  proof  of  the  necessity  of  bonding 
together  the  blooks  instead  of  laying  them  like 
a row  of  bricks  on  end,  could  hardly  be  given. 
The  total  cost  of  this  work  was  109,000Z. 

With  regard  to  the  rabble  foundation,  Mr. 
Parkes  may  be  oredited  with  having  gone  on 
the  safe  side,  as  far  as  the  aocepted  faots  of 
wave-action  are  oonoerned.  If  12  ft.  be  taken 
as  the  lowest  depth  to  which  violent  action 
usually  reaches,  a depth  of  24  ft.  gives  a large 
margin  of  safety.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
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there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  of  the  disturbance 
of  the  rabble  bank  by  the  storm.  In  the  lowest 
breaoh  a row  of  blocks  is  referred  to  as  left  in 
place.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  experi- 
ence obtained  in  the  Kurraohee  mole  was  so 
applied  as  to  prevent  any  danger  from  a block 
resting  in  a too  narrow  a point  of  live  rock. 
And  in  this  respect  we  see  no  cause  for  impugn- 
ing the  general  design. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  different  as  regards 
the  plan.  At  the  Manora  Point  there  was,  no 
doubt,  admirable  reason  why  the  breakwater 
should  be  straight.  At  Madras  we  can  trace  no 
such  reason,  but  the  reverse.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  than  the  plan  of  the  Madras  har- 
bour, which  is  simply  a back  yard  built  out  into 
the  sea.  We  conceive  that  there  were  abundant 
reasons  for  adopting  a very  different  plan.  The 
effeot  of  the  north-eastern  monsoon  on  the 
northern  and  western  exposures  of  the  harbour 
is  direot  and  violent.  The  south-western  mon- 
soon blows  off  the  shore.  Thus  much  less 
resisting  power  is  needed  for  the  south  pier  than 
for  the  other  portions  of  the  breakwater.  If  a 
bold  curved  sea-wall  had  been  thrown  out  from 
a point  to  the  north  of  the  Madras  Railway  ter- 
minus to  a position  on  the  seven-fathom  line 
some  500  ft.  to  the  south  of  the  present  opening, 
and  then  made  to  abut  on  a substantial  tower, 
an  arched  barrier  would  have  been  presented  to 
the  most  violent  surf,  in  the  most  impregnable 
form.  A curved  wall  to  the  south,  from  a second 
ssa  tower  to  the  shore,  would  have  required 
probably  a less  substantial  section. 

That,  however,  may  pass  for  what  it  is  worth 
as  a theoretic  opinion.  The  question  is  more 
urgent  whether  any  improvement  in  plan  would 
have  made  up  for  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
extremely  unmechanical  way  of  dealing  with  a 
material  whioh  needs  every  aid  that  the  engineers 
can  apply  in  the  way  of  strengthening  its  hold 
on  the  ground  where  exposed  to  a violent  sea ; 
if  it  is,  indeed,  safe  to  use  at  all.  At  Kurrachee, 
and  subsequently  at  Madras,  the  concrete  blocks, 
containing  18  cubic  yards,  weighed  27  tons. 
This  gives  a specific  gravity  of  nearly  2 0,  or 
less  than  twice  the  weight  of  sea-water.  Each 
block,  then,  when  surrounded  by  a wave,  weighed 
only  13'5  instead  of  27  tons,  and  the  force  of  a 
wave  might  then  readily  be  enough  to  make  a 
mere  plaything  of  such  a block  if  left  alone.  In 
our  recent  articles  on  lighthouses  we  took  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of 
securing  the  highest  possible  specific  gravity  for 
any  building  material  which  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  aotion  of  the  waves.  Granite,  magnesian 
limestone,  basalt,  quartz,  and  slate,  have  specific 
gravities  ranging  from  2 5 to  3.  Thus,  a sea- 
wall composed  of  either  of  these  stones,  in  so  far 
as  it  depended  for  its  strength  on  weight  alone, 
would  have  been,  foot  for  foot,  from  14  times  to 
twioe  as  strong  as  the  concrete  wall. 

In  face  of  this  undeniable  fact,  it  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  the  duty  of  the  engineer  who  adopts 
this  material  is  to  endeavour  to  provide,  by  the 
internal  bonding  and  tying  together  of  the  large 
blocks,  such  an  aid  to  their  mere  resistance  of 
inertia  as  shall  enable  them  to  resist  the 
impaot  of  waves  of  whioh  the  specific  weight 
bears  so  close  a relation  to  the  resisting  weight 
of  their  own  bulk  when  submerged.  The  curved 
plan  to  which  we  above  referred  would  have 
tended  to  this  end.  But  that  each  block  should 
have  been  keyed  or  joggled  to  six  other  blocks 
we  hold  to  be  a primary  rule  of  safety.  At 
Colombo,  as  we  have  seen,  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  successfully  carried  out.  Our  readers 
are  aware  how  this  principle  was  first  applied 
by  Smeaton,  and  how  it  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Stevensons  and  onr  other  great  lighthouse 
builders,  and  that,  although  they  wrought  in  stone 
and  not  in  concrete.  Whether  stone  itself,  or, 
as  at  Colombo,  concrete,  would  be  best  suited 
for  these  internal  joggles,  may  be  a matter  for 
disoussion ; but  of  the  absolute  propriety  of  lay- 
ing the  blocks  in  bond,  and  of  strengthening  the 
bond  by  joggles,  we  hold  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
material  is  borne  in  mind. 

That  we  are  in  no  way  exaggerating  the  im- 
portance of  this  error  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  account  of  the  Manora  breakwater  at 
Kurrachee  that  is  contained  in  the  forty- third 
volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  We  are  there  told  expressly, 
and  shown  by  the  plans  and  sections,  that  the 
sea-wall  constructed  on  the  top  of  the  rubble 
bank  consists  “ of  concrete  blocks,  each  12  ft. 
by  8 ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in.,  of  27  tons  weight,  set  on 
®6ge,  without  bond  ; so  that  an  end  view  pre- 
sents six  blocks,  two  forming  the  width,  and 


three  the  height.  This  makes  a solid  vertical 
wall,  of  which  the  width  and  depth  are  alike 
24  ft.  The  blocks  were  laid  with  an  inclination 
towards  the  shore  of  3 in.  to  1 ft.  to  insure  the 
stability  of  the  end  during  the  progress  of  the 
work.”  The  plan  is  spoken  of  as  enabling  each 
block  to  fall  into  place  easily,  and  as  helping  to 
obviate  distortion  from  Blight  errors  or  subsi- 
dence of  the  foundation.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
considering  the  specific  weight  of  the  material, 
it  would  have  been  hardly  possible  to  Bet  the 
blocks  in  a less  safe  manner.  In  1872,  shortly 
after  the  monsoon  burst,  “ eighteen  blocks  were 
wrested  out  of  the  harbour-side  top  course  in  one 
length  of  80  ft ,”  and  there  were  other  indica- 
tions of  the  effeot  of  secting  these  blocks  “ on 
edge,  without  bond.”  In  the  only  plan  now 
before  us  of  the  Madras  harbour  the  same 
dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  blocks  are 
shown.  It  seems  to  us  that  disaster  is  almost 
courted  by  such  a mode  of  employing  this 
material.  It  is  certain  that  great  disaster  has 
resulted,  and  that  not  without  ample  warning. 


B ARTOLOZZI  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

This  handsome  book,  in  two  volumes,*  is 
evidently  levelled  mainly  at  print-collectors. 
The  book  itself,  in  its  Bquare  quarto  form,  with 
wide  margins,  thick-ribbed  paper,  old  English 
type,  as  used  at  “ Ye  Leadenhalle  Presse”  (as 
Messrs.  Field  & Tuer  absurdly  call  their  estab- 
lishment), and  the  white  parchment  binding 
whioh  has  been  revived,  and  is  so  sure  to  soil 
very  quickly,  evidently  is  intended  as  a show 
production  such  as  collectors  of  old  books  and 
old  prints  may  be  supposed  to  welcome  as  har- 
monising with  the  character  of  their  genuine 
treasures.  Apart  from  these  fancies  in  the 
make-up  of  the  book,  however,  the  reception  of 
which  may  be  “ as  humours  and  conceits  shall 
govern,”  some  account  of  Bartolozzi  is  well- 
timed  at  a moment  when  his  works,  having,  as 
the  author  says,  climbed  up  to  the  bedrooms  and 
even  to  the  attics  and  lumber-rooms  of  their 
possessors,  are  now  descending  again  to  places 
of  honour  in  the  drawing-room.  About  this 
renewed  taste  for  his  engravings  nothing  need 
be  said.  It  is  mostly  the  offspring  neither  of 
knowledge  nor  taste,  but  merely  due  to  the  faot 
that  he  belonged  to  the  era  the  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  which  are  sow  fashionable.  As  we 
do  not  follow  fashions,  and  never  would  have 
consigned  Bartolozzi’s  engravings  to  the  attic, 
so  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  revived 
admiration  for  him,  which  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  production  of  the  book  before  us,  is  over- 
charged ; not,  indeed,  in  regard  to  Bartolozzi’s 
own  workmanship,  whioh  is  beautiful,  but  in 
regard  to  the  artistic  value  of  many  of  the 
works  he  engraved.  Many  of  these,  especially 
the  allegorioal  figures,  belong  to  a style  of  weak, 
pretty,  characterless  art,  and  though  this 
makes  no  difference  in  their  merit  as  engravings, 
it  very  much  influences  their  value  in  other 
respects,  as  artistic  possessions. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  main  facts  about  the 
engraver  may  be  useful  to  the  many  who  are  not 
likely  to  purchase  a work  of  this  stamp,  the 
main  value  of  which  is  in  the  large  list  of 
Bartolozzi’s  works  which  it  contains,  and  whioh 
must  render  the  work  almost  indispensable  to 
collectors.  Bartolozzi  was  born  in  1727,  in 
Florence,  and,  singularly  enough,  received  his 
artistic  education  in  that  city  from  an  English 
artist  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Hugford,  who 
resided  there,  a circumstance  whioh  affords  a 
curious  coincidence  with  the  fact  that  his  future 
career  was  destined  to  be  almost  entirely  an 
English  one.  It  is  recorded  that  he  studied 
anatomy  with  the  greatest  diligence,  and  drew 
from  the  life  with  equal  assiduity,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  thorough  understanding 
of  his  work  which  enabled  him  to  follow  out  and 
to  translate  correctly  every  indication  of  the 
painter  whose  figure  he  was  engraving,  and  even 
led  him  to  be  regarded  by  print-publishers  as  a 
deus  ex  macliina  providentially  at  hand  to  correct 
the  drawing  of  inferior  artists,  whose  work  was 
sometimes  accepted  for  engraving  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  under  the  consoling 
conviction,  " Bartolozzi  will  make  it  all  right.’ 

* Bartolozzi  and  his  Works.  By  Andrew  W.  Tner.  A 
biographical  and  descriptive  accouotof  the  life  and  career 
of  Francesoo  Bartolozzi,  R.A.  (illustrated),  with  some 
articles  on  the  present  demand  for  and  valne  of  his  prints; 
the  way  to  detect  modern  impressions  from  worn-out 
p'ates,  and  to  recognise  falsely-tinted  impressions,  decep- 
tions attempted  with  prints,  print  collecting,  judging, 
handling,  &c. ; together  with  a list  of  upwards  of2,000— the 
most  extensive  record  yet  compiled— of  the  great  engraver's 
works.  London  : Field  & Tuer,  and  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co.  New  York  .-  8cribner  & Welford.  (No  date.) 
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Indeed,  Sir  Joshua  himself,  it  appears,  one® 
pointed  out,  in  a print  from  one  of  his  own 
figurep,  how  Bartolozzi  had  improved  the  drawing 
of  the  hands,  whioh  he  confessed  was  careless 
in  the  original  (as,  to  say  truth,  it  not  unfre- 
quently  was).  At  eighteen  Bartolozzi  went  to 
the  engraver  Wagner,  at  Venice,  where  he  worked 
at  subjects  little  to  his  taste,  and  in  a mechanical 
style  imposed  upon  him  by  his  master,  bub 
keeping  up  at  the  same  time  his  own  power 
of  draughtsmanship  in  separate  studies  and 
sketches,  in  which  he  pleased  his  own  fancy. 
Shortly  after  his  apprenticeship  to  Wagner  ran 
out,  he  married  “ an  Italian  lady  of  good  family,” 
and  went  for  a time  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return 
to  Venice  to  practise  for  himself  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a considerable  and  increasing 
reputation.  It  was  in  1764,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Dalton,  Libra- 
rian to  George  III.,  who  had  been  sent  abroad 
to  purchase  pictures  for  the  king,  to  come  over 
to  England,  where  he  was  appointed  “engraver 
to  the  king,”  and  stepped  easily  into  lucrative 
work  of  other  kinds.  He  also  had  at  once  a 
friend,  compatriot,  and  fellow-worker  in  Cipriani, 
who  had  come  over  to  England  four  years  pre- 
viously, and  the  two  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square.  He  had 
a sharp  rivalry  with  Strange,  who  was  espe- 
cially irate  at  Bartolozzi’s  elevation  to  the  full 
privileges  of  R.A.,  to  which  the  latter  had  a 
claim,  as  being  potentially  at  least  a painter, 
while  Strange  was  an  engraver  merely.  He 
had,  however,  on  the  whole,  a very  prosperous 
career,  even  in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
earning  large  sums  with  what  to  him  was  eapy 
work,  spending  his  money  also  very  freely  and 
carelessly,  for  he  was  a good-naturedly  self- 
indulgent  man,  very  fond  of  enjoyment  and  good 
living,  and  “ his  port,  his  cigar,  and  his  biscuit,” 
were  the  regular  accompaniments  of  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a personal  favourite,  as 
a man  who  is  carelessly  indulgent  to  himself 
and  to  others  usually  is,  and  his  9tudio  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a fashionable  rendezvous.  He 
was  a Freemason,  and  his  name  as  “ Brother 
Bartolozzi,  R.A.,  appears  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  “ Brother  Stothard,  R.A.,”  to  a design 
painted  by  the  one  and  engraved  by  the  other 
in  honour  of  some  masonic  celebration. 

Bartolozzi  had  a great  regard  for  England, 
which,  however,  he  quitted  at  a very  late  period 
of  his  life,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
coupled  with  the  promise  of  knighthood  and  a 
pension.  Here,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
worked  just  as  hard,  almost  up  to  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  passing  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Prince  Regent  to  that  of  Napoleon. 
Whether  from  his  habitual  carelessness  about 
money,  or  from  other  causes,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  rather  straitened  circumstances  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Lisbon 
on  the  7th  of  March,  1815,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Isabel  in  that  city;  but  it 
appears  that  during  the  re-flooring  and  decora- 
ting of  the  church  recently,  his  tombstone  or 
monument  was  shifted  from  its  place,  aud  not 
found  again,  so  that  the  record  of  his  precise 
retiring-place  is  obliterated. 

At  the  time  when  Bartolozzi  settled  in  England, 
the  fashion  for  stippled  engraving  was  just  be- 
coming general,  and  also  for  the  quasi-imitation 
of  crayon  by  means  for  such  stippled  engravings 
printed  in  red.  Bartolozzi  made  this  Btipple 
engraving  ultimately  his  favourite  style,  and 
gave  to  it  the  utmost  delicacy  of  modelling  and 
finish,  by  his  minute  and  carefully-graduated 
shading.  Several  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
work  are  published  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
from  plates  which  have  not  been  too  muoh  worn 
to  show  the  delicacy  of  the  original  work.  The 
contrasted  heads  of  “A  St.  James’s  Beauty” 
and  “A  St.  Giles’s  Beauty,”  from  paintings 
by  a now  forgotten  artist,  Benwell,  are  ab- 
solutely perfect  in  their  beautiful  exhibi- 
tion of  texture,  in  the  faces  especially ; we 
seem  almost  to  see  the  colour  on  the  cheeks  of 
the  two  pretty  young  women.  The  great  beauty 
of  this  form  of  engraving  is  that  it  gives  the 
soft  and  graduated  effect  of  ohalk  or  pencil 
drawing  on  a moderately  rough  paper,  together 
with  a command  over  the  most  delicate  grada- 
tions of  shading,  when  the  placing  of  every  dot 
can  be  separately  controlled,  such  as  pencil  can 
rarely  and  crayon  never  achieve  with  the  same 
perfection  of  finish.  Nor  is  the  process  un- 
reasonably  lengthy ; Mr.  Tuer,  who  has  probably 
good  opportunities  of  knowing,  describes  it  as 
occupying  about  one-fourth  the  time  required 
to  produce  the  same  amount  and  finish  of  work 
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in  line  engraving.  At  the  Bame  time,  we  hold 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  matter.  The 
effeot  of  the  stippled  engravings  is  very  soft  and 
delicate,  but  it  is  less  brilliant  and  powerful 
than  that  of  good  line-engraving,  and  the  latter 
form  of  art  has  more  of  interest  for  the  draughts- 
man, so  much  of  the  effeot  depending  upon  the 
delicate  manipulation  of  curves  and  of  graduated 
distances  and  spaces ; the  lines  in  line-engraving 
being,  in  fact,  to  a great  extent  contour  curves, 
indicating  the  modelling  of  the  surface  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  by  their  direction  and  change 
of  curve,  as  well  as  by  mere  proportion  of  light 
and  dark.  Let  any  one  study  carefully  the 
manipulation  of  the  shading  of  a face,  for  in- 
stance, in  a fine  line-engraving,  and  he  will 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the 
more  refined  and  intellectual  art  of  the  two, 
though  not  so  declioately  pretty  in  its  result. 

One  of  Bartolozzi’s  letters  printed  here  (there 
are  not  many  in  existence),  addressed  to  his 
friend  Colnaghi,  and  especially  taken  up  with 
his  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  a child  in  whom  he  had  some  interest 
(probably  the  daughter  of  a relation),  who  was 
under  Colnaghi’s  care,  gives  an  idea  of  his  being 
a man  of  kindly  and  simple  nature.  Among 
his  recorded  expressions  is  that  of  his  high 
opinion  of  Hogarth,  of  whom  he  said  “ he  knows 
everything,  ho  is  a designer  and  painter ; his 
prints  are  a theatre  of  human  life,  and  if  he  bad 
been  born  in  Italy  he  would  have  been  a great 
Italian  ” ; which  last  praise  conveys  a good  deal, 
considering  in  what  light  Bartolozzi,  no  doubt, 
regarded  the  land  of  the  “ Italian  masters.” 

The  chapters  on  various  forms  of  engraving, 
and  the  nature  of  the  processes  employed  in 
them,  add  a usefulness  to  the  book,  giving  as 
much  information  on  suoh  points  as  amateurs  in 
general  wish  to  have,  and  Buck  as  increases  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  impression  and 
gives  it  a new  interest  in  calling  attention  to 
the  means  whereby  the  effects  are  produced. 
The  chapter  on  stipple  engraving  is  illustrated 
by  some  specimens  showing  various  methods  of 
shading  surfaces.  Print-restoring,  in  its  legiti- 
mate form,  is  a special  accomplishment,  consist- 
ing in  transferring  the  upper  surface  of  an  old 
plate  on  to  a new  and  stronger  paper ; and  a 
chapter  is  devoted  to  it.  In  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  mentioned  the  story 
of  a wealthy  amateur  who,  wishing  for  a head 
of  a Madonna  to  pnt  as  a frontispiece  for  a 
book,  bought  a Muller’s  engraving  of  the  SiBtine 
Madonna  at  about  60£.,  and  then  and  there  cut 
out  the  head,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  print,  as 
he  “did  not  want  it.”  The  mutilated  print 
remained  in  a drawer  in  the  dealer’s  shop  for 
some  years,  when  he  heard  of  the  sale  of  the 
purchaser’s  books,  bought  the  one  with  the 
Madonna  head  in  it  for  a trifling  sum,  and 
inlaid  it  into  the  print  again  so  successfully  that 
the  treatment  it  had  received  would  never  have 
been  suspected. 

The  reader  is  given,  in  the  second  volume, 
some  practical  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  frauds  practised  in  making  imita- 
tions of  old  prints  or  in  cooking  up  for  the 
modern  market  prints  which  have  decayed  ; and 
one  or  two  specimens  are  given  of  old  Btipple 
engravings,  showing  one  half  in  its  worn  state 
from  frequent  impressions,  and  the  other  half  as 
re-bitten  to  pass  as  an  unworn  original.  A 
ohapter  on  framing,  no  unimportant  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  best  setting  off  of  a 
valuable  print,  has  some  sensible  remarks ; the 
author  is  in  favour  of  plain  and  unostentatious 
framing,  and  inveighs  rightly  against  the  folly 
of  cutting  down  the  margins  of  old  prints  to  get 
them  into  smaller  frames,  thereby  spoiling  their 
appearance  and  saleable  value.  The  list  of 
Bartolozzi’s  works,  which  occupies  the  larger 
part  of  the  second  volume,  is  interleaved  with 
some  blank  ruled  pages,  for  noting  down  any 
examples  that  may  come  to  light  which  have  been 
missed  from  this  catalogue.  The  book  as  a whole 
is  both  an  ornamental  and  an  interesting  one. 

Census  of  St.  Petersburg-.— The  result  of 
the  Census  of  St.  Petersburg,  taken  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  has  been  published.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  calculated  at  861,900.  The  number  of 
males  is  475,000,  or  nearly  90,000  in  excess  of 
the  females.  This  curious  fact  is  due  to  the 
system  of  fixing  peasant  families  on  the  land, 
and  forcing  those  who  seek  the  pursuit  of 
industry  in  the  capitals  to  leave  their  wives 
and  daughters  behind  them.  The  last  census 
was  taken  in  1869,  and  that  now  taken  shows 
an  increase  of  29  per  cent,  above  the  figure  of 
twelve  years  ego. 


THE  EARLIER  PARTHENON  : OCTASTYLE 
NOT  HEXASTYLE. 

The  glories  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles  are  so 
abundantly  in  evidence,  and  so  dazzling,  that 
attention  is  apt  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  scat- 
tered, but  sufficient  proofs  of  the  importance  of 
the  oity  both  in  arts  and  arms  in  times  anterior. 
The  splendour  of  the  remains  of  the  poetry, 
Bculpture,  and  architecture  which  date  under 
this  great  administration,  or  immediately  before 
and  after  it,  is  enhanced  by  the  full  glare  of  con- 
temporary history,  lighting  up  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  civilisation  amidst  which  they 
were  produced.  When  we  would  scrutinise  the 
conditions  of  preceding  epochs,  we  find  that 
within  the  limits  of  a single  lifetime,  as  we  go 
back  this  broad  light  becomes  an  uncertain 
twilight,  that  is,  ever  deepening  into  utter 
darkness.  Nevertheless,  we  can  discern  by  the 
light, — if  only  the  flickering  light  of  tradition, — 
sufficient  indications  of  certain  earlier  epochs 
of  the  importance  of  Athens,  which  gave  fore- 
warning of  the  more  comprehensive  greatness 
to  come.  Keenness  of  the  historic  sense  is 
tested  by  accuracy  in  appreciating  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  time  when  the  sacred  fire  in  the 
prytaneum  of  Athens  was  the  centre  from  which 
colonists  started  to  conquer  territories  and  found 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, — to  constitute 
the  future  Ionia.  After  a considerable  interval 
succeeded  the  age  of  the  tyrants,  who  in  various 
cities  of  Hellas  gave  no  little  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  refinements  of  civilisation, — 
to  architecture  especially, — and  so  did  much  to 
qualify  the  mischief  of  their  usurpations,  if  by 
no  means  to  compensate  for  them.  Pisistratus 
and  bis  sons  may  be  taken  as  the  last  and  not  the 
least  distinguished  of  their  class,  but  no  stimulus 
which  they  gave  to  the  arts  was  equal  to  the 
spirit  that  was  awakened  upon  the  final  expulsion 
of  their  last  survivor.  “ Athene,”  says  Hero- 
dotus, “had  even  previously  been  a great  power, 
but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants  became 
still  greater,”  v.  66.  He  continues  soon  after  in 
a tone  of  calmly-convinced  enthusiasm,  if  the 
expression  will  be  allowed  ; and  those  who  know 
his  Btyl9  may  not  think  it  inappropriate, — “ The 
Athenians  accordingly  now  made  a great  ad- 
vance ; and  not  in  one  instance  alone,  but 
universally,  may  equality  before  the  law  avouch 
itself  as  a thing  of  energy  and  spirit ; inasmuch 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Athenians  also,  so  long 
as  they  were  under  tyrants  they  were  in  no 
way  superior  in  war  to  any  of  their  neighbours, 
but  as  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  tyrants, 


as  they  were  free,  every  one  of  them  was  zealous 
as  exerting  himself  on  his  own  behalf,”  v.  78. 
These  sentences  are  no  unworthy  prologue  to 
the  outburst  of  political  energy  and  poetic  and 
artistic  genius  that  speedily  followed.  One  of 
the  first  results  in  Hellas  of  an  interval  of 
prosperity  was  the  employment  of  treasure  on 
the  embellishment  of  the  city  and  on  monu- 
ments to  dignify  the  national  religion.  That 
Athens  was  early  and  eager  iu  such  a move- 
ment is  proved  by  the  complimentary  epithets 
of  Pindar.  Our  own  earliest  material  evidence 
of  the  fact  consists  in  fragments  of  the  temple 
which  was  superseded  by  the  Parthenon  of 
Perioles  ; they  testify  upon  how  considerable  a 
scale  his  predecessors  in  power  were  prepared 
to  indulge  their  ambition  for  architectural  mag- 
nificence. These  interesting  remains  are  built 
into  the  exterior  courses  of  the  north  wall 
of  the  Acropolis.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  Mr.  P.  0.  Penrose,  who  found  and 
measured  them  while  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Burvey  of  the  Parthenon  for  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti ; he  devoted  to  them  a plate  in  his 
“ Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,”  and 
made  an  attempt  to  deduce  the  ground-plan  of 
the  building  they  had  pertained  to.  They  con- 
sist of  twenty-six  drums  of  columns,  five  of 
which,  at  least,  are  on  a smaller  scale,  all  of 
Pentelio  marble;  two  groups  of  complete  Doric 
entablatures,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  com- 
posed of  Piraic  stone,  a magnesian  limestone ; 
and  some  marble  fragments  which  seem  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  stylobate.  No  upper  drum 
of  a column,  nor  abacus,  nor  echinus  of  a capital 
is  preserved,  and  we  are  thus  left  without  assist- 
ance towards  determining  the  height  and  general 
proportions  of  the  column.  Besides  these  frag- 
ments of  superstructure,  some  further  evidence  ' 
is  obtainable  from  the  remains  of  the  original 
substructure,  which  was  utilised  by  extension 
for  the  later  extended  building ; its  limits  are 


identified  by  difference  of  work,  and  duly  exhi- 
bited and  described  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  plates  and 
text.  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Penrose  rests 
in  from  the  study  of  these  remains  are  highly 
interesting,  and  up  to  a certain  point  carry  con- 
viction ; at  what  important  point  we  demur  to 
following  him,  and  how  decisively  his  own  plates 
enable  us  to  certify  a different  restoration,  will 
appear  as  we  go  on. 

The  majority  of  the  drums  are  finished  and 
fluted  to  a small  height  from  the  base,  but 
otherwise  remain  somewhat  rough  cylinders. 
The  larger  examples  have  a uniform  dimension 
of  6'233 ; the  corresponding  dimension  in  the 
existing  Parthenon  n 6-250.  So  close  an  ap- 
proximation naturally  suggests  that  they  may 
be  mere  wasted  drums  rejected  from  the  later 
building,  such  as  have  turned  up  among  exoava- 
tions  on  the  Acropolis  ; but  this  is  disproved,  as 
Mr.  Penrose  shows,  by  comparison  of  the  con- 
tours of  the  flutes ; the  cusps  of  these  frusta, 
like  those  of  the  Theseum,  have  a sharp  arris 
instead  of  the  fillet  of  the  existing  Parthenon. 
The  smaller  frusta  are  5 601  in  diameter, — again 
a dose  agreement  with  the  inner  order  of  the 
Parthenon ; 5-402  in  the  pronaos,  and  5'632  in 
the  posticum.  Here  the  agreement  is  eo  abso- 
lute as  to  seem  to  challenge  reconsideration ; 
but,  in  truth,  this  is  out  of  the  question  upon 
such  grounds,  for  the  height  of  the  entablature, 
as  taken  from  the  fragments,  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Parthenon  quite  as  closely, — namely, 
11-126  as  against  ll-092,  yet  the  differences  in 
detail  are  so  absolute  as  to  make  it  impossible 
that  the  fragments  should  have  been  rejected 
from  the  later  structure,  even  had  not  the 
difference  of  material, — Piraio  instead  of  Pen- 
telic, — been  decisive.  There  is  nothing  to 
surprise  us  in  the  union  of  the  two  materials. 
As  the  more  easily  worked  and  more  accessible 
Piraic  stone  was  in  favour  of  cheapness, — a 
probable  consideration  in  a structure  of  the 
extent  which  we  shall  see  was  contemplated, 
though  it  was  not  allowed  weight  by  Pericles. 
Where  ordinary  limestone  was  used  for  columns, 
it  was  not  unusual  to  coat  them,  as  Vitruvius 
and  Pausanias  mention,  and  as  remains  testify, 
with  a ver|y  fine  stucco  which  simulated  the 
smoothness  of  marble.  Such  an  application 
may  have  been  intended  here;  one  oornice- 
Btone,  however,  was  found  which  was  painted 
directly  on  the  under  surface. 

Mr.  Penrose  entitles  his  plate,  “ Some  Frag- 
ments of  the  Temple  destroyed  by  Xerxes,”  but 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  at  the 
time  the  Persians,  as  recorded,  burnt  the  temple 
of  Athene  Polias  that  housed  the  sacred  olive- 
tree  and  serpent,  the  larger  temple  was  very 
far  advanced  in  course  of  erection  ; that  all  the 
drums  of  the  columns  found  are  lower  drums, 
and  those  unfluted,  gives  at  least  a presumption 
that  the  work  was  not  far  advanced,  however 
the  design  may  have  been  completed  and  parts 
in  preparation  and  progress.  The  Greeks  had  at 
first  resolved  to  leave  all  the  temples  whieh  the 
Persians  had  desecrated  in  their  ruins,  as  if  to 
maintain  a permanent  protest  against  the  out- 
rage in  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  purpose  was  very  soon  renonnced. 
When  the  question  arose  how  the  Parthenon  was 
to  be  dealt  with, — whether  it  was  half  destroyed 
or  half  completed, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  daring  and  decisive  stride  that 
was  made  in  every  other  art  under  the  com- 
bined excitements  of  political  triumph,  and  ex- 
tended resources  and  general  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  progress,  if  it  was  resolved  to  do  away 
entirely  with  every  trace  of  what  had  already 
become  recognised, — so  rapidly  was  the  world 
moving  on, — as  architectural  archaism.  Of  the 
archaism  of  the  previous  design  there  is  patent 
proof.  While  the  two  entablature  groups  agree 
exactly  in  height  and  also  in  the  breadths  of 
their  metopes,  they  differ  in  their  breadths  of 
triglyphs  and  mutules,  and  consequently  in  the 
lengths  of  their  architrave  stones, — the  shorter 
average  1250, — the  longer  13  30.  The  differ- 
ence of  columniation  which  this  implies  in  the 
same  structure  is  what  we  find  in  the  archaio 
temple  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  ir.  other  instances; 
in  the  Corinthian  and  HUginetan  examples  the 
flank  columniation  is  somewhat  closer  than  the 
front.  But  here  the  difference  is  given  very 
decidedly  the  other  way.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  stones  forming  the  cornice  that  pertains 
to  the  longer  architrave  is  inclined  to  accommo- 
date the  slope  of  the  roof  tile*,  while  in  the 
others  it  is  a horizontal  plane,  as  required  to 
suit  the  front  below  a pediment ; it  thus  appears 
that  the  columns  were  spaced  more  closely  on 
the  front  than  on  the  flank,  and  not  only  so,  but 
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more  closely  than  in  any  other  instance  in 
Western  Greece. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  this 
older  design  was  a hexastyle  or  an  octastyle 
temple;  Mr.  Penrose,  following  the  conjectures 
of  Colonel  Leake  too  deferentially,  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  deolaring  for  a hexastyle.  Professor 
Strack  is  as  decidedly  for  an  octastyle  temple, 
and  has  no  difficulty  in  making  it  fit  into  the 
limits  given  by  the  plan  of  the  substructure 
upon  which  it  must  be  said  the  hexastyle  of 
Mr.  Penrose  sits  but  loosely  with  an  unexplained 
liberality  of  margin.  The  reoord  of  Hesychius 
comes  here  into  consideration;  it  is  a brief 
notice  that  the  Athenians  and  Pericles  added 
50  ft.  to  the  earlier  Parthenon, — the  heca- 
tompedon ; Penrose  accordingly  deducts  50  ft. 
from  the  length  of  the  building  a3  it  stands,  and 
finds  that  a flank  of  fourteen  columns,  as  in  the 
hexastyle  temple  of  Neptune  at  Pmstum  would 
fit  the  remainder  with  the  difference  of  a single 
foot.  Strack,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a flank 
of  sixteen  columns  to  his  octastyle  temple,  and 
assumes  that  the  additional  50  ft.  given  to  the 
new  temple  had  no  direct  reference  to  the  full 
length  of  the  building  measured  on  the  stylo- 
bate, but  was  an  extension  of  the  cella  beyond 
the  proper  hecatompedon  naos, — that  it,  in  fact, 
expresses  the  precise  50  ft.  of  the  opisthodomus, 
an  apartment  which  he  therefore  assumes  did 
not  exist  in  the  earlier  building.  This  temple, 
of  course,  fits  the  breadth  of  the  substructure 
as  exactly  as  the  new,  and  leaves  no  more 
margin  to  the  front  than  is  consistent  for  the 
dignity  of  the  approach. 

VVe  have  here  conjecture  for  oonjecture,  and 
we  confess  that  of  the  two  our  leaning,  in  view 
of  the  argument  even  so  far  advanced,  is  very 
decidedly  to  the  ootastyle  design,  with  its  general 
implications.  But  what  is  now  to  be  pointed 
out  is  this,  that  upon  accurate  consideration  of 
our  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  rest  content  with  mere 
preferences  and  probabilities.  Mr.  Penrose’s 
plate  40  exhibits  four  of  the  shorter  architrave 
stones  which  we  have  seen  belonged  to  a front, 
in  accurate  juxtaposition,  but  in  every  instance 
having  only  semiguttze-tablets  at  either  ex- 
tremity ; not  one  of  them,  therefore,  is  an 
architrave  stone  adapted  for  the  extreme  angle 
where  it  must  necessarily  finish  with  a complete 
tablet,  to  answer  to  the  triglyph  at  the  exact 
angle  of  the  frieze  above.  But  of  the  five 
architrave  stones,  and  no  more,  which  are 
applicable  to  a hexastyle  portioo,  only  three 
would  be  required  similar  to  the  examples 
of  the  engraved  group  of  four,  and  the  excess, 
therefore,  casts  us  at  once  upon  the  alternative 
octastyle  arrangement. 

The  average  breadth  of  the  shorter  archi- 
trave stones  is  12*4S0 ; the  dimension,  12  480  x 7 
■=87*360  + 1 triglyph,  2 490  = 89  850  for  full 
length  of  the  architrave  of  the  portico. 

If  we  take  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
breadth  of  the  top  step  as  compared  with  the 
arohitrave  at  1 ft.,  we  obtain  90  850  for  the 
breadth  of  the  stylobate;  and  adding  to  this 
9‘30,  the  Bum  of  the  projection  of  the  steps  of 
the  present  Parthenon  at  either  end,  we  obtain, 
— 100T50, — more  or  less,  within  very  moderate 
limits,  for  the  estimated  full  breadth  to  com- 
pare with  114*325  of  the  later  Parthenon. 

As  the  full  breadth  of  the  ancient  substruc- 
ture is  101225,  this  estimate  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  it,  and  probably  not  far  wrong. 

The  length  of  the  older  portion  of  the  sub- 
structure is  231*40,  but  we  cannot  make  this  a 
direct  basis  for  calculating  the  length  of  the 
original  design.  It  may  have  extended  further 
originally,  and  even  as  it  is  may  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  lowest  step,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  carried  foward  by  additions  as  far  as  14  fd. 
beyond  the  lowest  step  of  the  later  Parthenon. 

It  is,  fair,  however,  to  indulge  in  a conjec- 
ture,— always  under  due  caution,  and  with 
warning  given. 

Assuming  sixteen  columns  for  the  flank,  we 
have  this  result : — 

Average  longer  architrave  stone,  13,301x15=199*50 


Add  for  two  semi-triglyphs 2 73 

Length  of  flank  architrave 292*23 

Difference  of  top  step  1*00 

Add  for  projection  of  steps 9 30 

Conjectural  length  of  lowest  step 212*52 


This  would  leave  some  19  ft.  for  platform  in 
front  of  the  temple  as  against  the  later  14  ft. 
as  above. 

There  seems  an  inducement,  therefore,  to 
revise  our  oonjecture,  and  add  one  more  column  to 
the  flank;  we  so  obtain  212*52  +■  13*301  = 225*821 


full  length  to  compare  with  full  breadth  on 
lowest  step  100*150. 

These  dimensions  at  once  declare  themselves 
to  the  eye  as  so  nearly  in  the  ratio  4 : 9, — a 
double  square  and  a quarter, — that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  our  stand  upon  them,  always 
conjecturally. 

4:9  ::  100  15  : 225  33,  to  compare  with  225*82. 

This,  at  least,  gives  us  another  coincidence 
with  the  Parthenon  of  Pericles,  of  which  the  top 
step  has  this  proportion  most  accurately  ; in  the 
Theseum  the  proportion  is  established  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  on  the  lowest  step. 

Those,  however,  who  have  had  most  experi- 
ence in  numerical  comparisons  involving  some 
uncertified  elements  will  be  most  on  their  guard 
against  the  delusiveness  of  coincidences  which 
seem  to  delight  to  waylay  the  theorist  with 
tempting  confirmations  of  a foregone  theory, 
only  to  turn  out  mere  accidents  at  last  when 
corrected  dimensions  may  become  available. 
L9t  us  turn  resolutely  aside,  therefore,  from 
speculations  as  to  the  proportions  of  column  and 
capital  which  the  analogy  of  better  preserved 
archaic  temples  might  seem  to  justify,  and  be 
content  to  take  note  of  what  positive  character- 
istics are  before  us.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  is  the  exceptionally-close  spacing  of  the 
columns  of  the  porticos.  The  interval  between 
column  and  column, — the  free  inter-column, — 
does  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  column  by 
more  than  0*01 ; that  is,  may  be  taken  as  abso- 
lutely equal  to  it.  The  columns  of  the  flank 
were  spaced  more  widely,  but  even  here  the 
difference  in  favour  of  the  int6r-column  was 
barely  1 ft.,  whereas  in  the  Parthenon  of 
Pericles,  with  columns  of  the  very  same  dia- 
meter, an  excess  of  2 ft.  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  interoolumn  on  plan.  Still  more  pycnostyle 
would  be  the  arrangement  by  the  angles  where 
the  outer  columns  were  centred,  not  with  the 
oentre  line  of  a triglyph,  but  with  that  of  its 
inner  profile.  This  would  reduce  the  angle 
intercolumn  on  the  front  to  about  5*022,  actually 
1*20  ft.  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and 
the  columniation,  or  distance  from  centre  to 
centre  of  columns,  to  11*255.  Allowance  made 
for  uncertainty  as  to  preciseness  of  this  dimen- 
sion, it  may  be  taken  as  coincident  with  the 
height  of  the  entablature  11*126  wbioh  may, 
probably  enough, have  been  decided  with  reference 
to  it.  However  this  may  be,  the  ponderousness 
and  indeed,  clumsiness  of  Buoh  proportions  is 
self-evidence.  In  Sicilian  Dorio  we  meet  with 
entablatures  of  vertical  dimensions,  not  simply 
equal  to  breadth  of  shortest  columniation,  as  in 
the  Old  Parthenon,  but  even  exceeding  it; 
whereas  as  in  the  comparatively  arohaio  temple 
of  JEgina,  there  is  the  difference  of  a foot  in 
favour  of  columniation,  and  in  the  later  Parthenon 
somewhat  more.  In  this  heaviness  of  entabla- 
ture there  is,  doubtless,  consistency  of  principle 
with  the  excessive  stoutness  of  the  columns  rela- 
tively to  their  interval ; but  in  both  respects,  as 
well  as  in  the  great  difference  in  the  spaoing  of 
front  and  flank  columns,  we  recognise  crudeness 
of  style  beyond  what  is  found  in  the  temple  at 
yEgina,  which  otherwise  retains  bo  many  archaic 
characteristics. 

Now,  since  it  appears  probable  that  the  older 
Parthenon  was  still  in  process  of  construction 
when  the  Persians  overthrew  and  desecrated  the 
sacred  structures  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  it 
seems  a plausible  inference  from  the  more 
advanced  style  of  the  iEginetan  temple  so  dose 
at  hand,  that  this  was  erected  after  the  defeat 
of  Xerxes,  in  which  the  iEginetans  took  so 
glorious  a part.  We  are,  of  course,  wandering 
into  conjecture  again,  but  there  is  no  con- 
jecture in  the  assumption  that  the  architects  of 
Pericles  were  familiar  with  the  numerous  Doric 
temples  already  erected,  and  had  studied  them, 
— full-sized  models, — with  scrutinising  eye,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  secrets  of  their  impressive 
dignity  or  the  drawbacks  upon  it.  As  certain 
is  it  that  they  were  not  the  first  such  students  ; 
that  many  predecessors  had  tried  the  effect  of 
new  variations,  and  with  varying  taste  and 
judgment  had  sometimes  pressed  still  further, 
and  sometimes  qualified  antecedent  innovations. 

But  what  these  remains  of  the  old  Parthenon 
alone  suffice  to  make  quite  clear  is  this,  that 
Dorio  architecture  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  by  skill  applied  to  quanti- 
tative adjustments,  if  we  may  so  speak,  not  to 
qualitative.  All  the  essential  members  and 
details  and  their  general  dependence  on  each 
other  had  already  been  established  on  the  basis 
of  the  soundest  structural  logic;  we  have  no 
sufficient  monumental  evidence  of  gradual 


development  of  the  system  to  preclude  the 
possibility  that  it  may  not  have  been,  in  the 
main,  the  invention  of  a single  man  of  genius, 
and  if  so,  of  what  genius  ? But  still  the  true 
secret  of  the  limiting  proportions  remained  to 
be  divined, — divined  by  a genius  not  inferior  to 
the  first.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a comparison  of  thci  remains  of  the  old 
Parthenon,  or  the  templo  at  iEgina  with  the 
Doric  architecture  of  Ictinus,  is  equivalent  to 
a comparison  of  the  skeletons  of  man  and  a 
gorilla ; and  yet  are  such  comparisons  in 
principle  the  same.  Setting  out  of  sight  the 
consideration  that  the  structure  of  the  anthro- 
poid is,  in  fact,  as  admirably  adapted  for  its 
purposes  and  destiny  as  that  of  man,  we  may 
take  it  as  a type  that  answers  to  that  of 
man,  bone  for  bone,  throughout,  in  general 
purpose  and  position,  and  which, — other  things 
being  equal, — an  extravagant  supposition,  no 
doubt,  may  b9  raised  to  the  more  elevated  type 
by  mere  changes  of  proportion,  with  no  altera- 
tion of  elementary  purpose.  It  is  by  changes 
of  this  nature,  but  far  more  moderate  in 
degree  that  the  entablature  of  the  old  Parthenon 
re-appears  as  that  of  Ictinus.  The  triglyph 
becomes  much  broader.  The  lighter  and  taller 
looking  triglyph  of  the  older  design  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  an  effect  very  glaringly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  general  heavy  proportions,  but 
the  squareness  of  the  metope  was  apparently  a 
fixed  rule  and  the  contraction  of  space  for  the 
triglyph  was  a necessary  consequenoe.  It  was 
by  operation  of  this  rule  that  the  flank  triglyphs 
were  broader,  as  more  space  was  allowed  by  the 
wider  columniation. 

Other  distributions  were  open  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  taste  and  judgment.  We  observe  that 
Ictinus  reduced  the  thickness,  — measured 
vertically, — of  the  guttco  tablet,  and  approxi- 
mated it  to  that  of  the  architrave  band,  whioh 
he  also  reduoed ; the  same  treatment  awaited 
the  abacus  of  the  triglyph  moderately,  and 
more  decidedly  of  the  mutules  and  the  lower 
division  of  the  cornice,  and  the  projection  of  the 
guttae,  whioh  are  also  simplified  in  profile.  By 
these  adjustments  the  lower  mouldings  of  the 
cornice  contrasted  more  decisively  with  the 
adjacent  crowning  members  of  triglyph  and 
metope,  and  at  the  same  time  favoured  the  pre- 
dominance and  enhanced  the  expression  of  the 
broad  vertical  face  of  the  cornice  between  the 
upper  and  lower  drip  moulding.  Professor 
Strack  takes  a very  different  view  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  of  these  changes.  After 
passing  [them  in  review  in  detail,  but  only  con- 
sidering each  as  a detached  detail,  “ it  thus  be- 
comes evident,”  he  pays,  ‘‘that  the  architectonic 
members  of  the  earlier  building  were  designed 
with  more  decision  and  distinctness,  that  they 
had  a more  characteristic  impress,  and  that  the 
Parthenon  of  Pericles  was  by  no  means  a higher 
development  of  the  Doric  style,  but  even  exhibits 
a weakening  of  individual  forms.” — Arch.  Zeitg ., 
1859,  p.  245.  This  is  a judgment  which  exem- 
plifies expressively  an  essential  conflict  of 
Teutonic  and  Hellenic  sensibility  to  refinement. 
Very  different,  indeed,  is  our  own  conclusion, 
after  carrying  through  the  same  oomparisoD, 
and  having  regard  also  to  the  relation  of  the 
Parthenon  of  Pericles  to  other  Doric  buildings 
that  can  be  brought  within  a century  of  its  date 
either  way.  Such  a review  enhances  our  sense 
of  the  marvellous  outburst  of  genius  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  by  making  it  evident  by  how 
astonishing  a bound  it  was  that  arohitectore 
leaped  at  once  from  the  empirical,  and  the  ten- 
tative, and  the  timid,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a work  which  brought  the  struggling  suggestions 
and  efforts  of  ages  into  ultimate, — into  absolute, 
— harmony  at  the  command  of  self-reliant 
genius.  In  the  culmination  of  Greek  sculpture 
in  the  same  age  alone,  does  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  recorded,  afford  a parallel  to 
such  sadden,  secure,  and  unrivalled  development 
of  our  art. 


Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
At  a general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  A. 
T.  Walmisley,  A.K.C.)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Street,  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the  Sooiety,  pre- 
sented his  annual  account.  The  hon.  sec.,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson,  said  that  during  the  year 
there  had  been  a considerable  increase  to  the 
roll  of  membership,  and  he  hoped  that  during 
the  present  year  the  roll  would  be  very  muoh 
increased.  The  report  having  been  adopted, 
the  chairman  then  read  a paper  by  Mr.  James 
Love,  on  “ Differential  Tides.” 


Jan.  21,  1882.] 


ON  THE  USE  OF  SLATE-PENCIL  IN 
CASTING  MAKBLE. 

As  no  notice  seems  ever  to  have  appeared  of 
the  use  of  slate-pencil  as  an  aid  and  guide  in  the 
progress  of  working  a statue  in  marble,  a few 
words  on  this  subject  may  be  of  service. 

Its  usefulness  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
tint  of  lines  and  shading  made  with  it  on  the 
marble  bears  extremely  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  shadows  produced  by  actual  cuttings ; 
thus,  by  this  means,  enabling  the  sculptor  to  see 
the  effect  of  what  he  proposes  to  do.  In  this 
fashion,  tentatively,  with  the  slate-pencil  he  can 
Bketch  on  his  marble  in  progress  the  further 
forms  and  refinements  he  would  introduce,  which 
afterwards  he  can  carry  out,  as  far  as  he  ap- 
proves, by  following  them  in  actual  execution, 
thereby  escaping  the  peril  of  a too  free  use  of  his 
chisel  in  the  first  instance. 

In  an  oil-painting,  if  an  error  be  made,  the 
colour  may  be  altered  or  removed,  and  the  requi- 
site variation  introduced;  but  marble  once  cut 
away  cannot  be  restored,  and  the  deficiency 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  remedy.  Therefore, 
any  method  which  will  enable  the  sculptor  to 
escape  this  danger  by  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  previously  testing  the  effect  of  what  he 
proposes,  without  actually  cutting  it  in,  may 
well  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  forcible  markings  of  lead-pencil  or  black 
chalk,  which  are  so  much  more  powerful  than 
the  shadows  of  marble,  and  different  in  tone,  while 
they  are  appropriately  used  by  the  master- 
sculptor  to  indicate  to  his  workmen  distinctly 
on  the  marble  what  he  wants  done,  are,  on  that 
very  account,  unsuitable  to  imitate  and  test  the 
effect  of  proposed  cuttings.  Also  the  markings 
made  with  these  materials  are  more  permanent 
than  those  of  slate-pencil,  and  thus  also  perhaps 
more  fitting  for  the  direction  of  assistants.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  service  sought  ie 
tentative,  then  even  the  easy  brushing  away  of 
the  slate-pencil  marks  is  convenient  as  they 
thus  may  be  the  more  readily  altered  until  the 
effect  desired  is  obtained.  This  quality,  com- 
bined with  the  special  and  far  more  important 
advantage  of  the  tint  of  slate-penoil  on  marble 
so  exactly  counterfeiting  its  shadows,  may  well 
recommend  it  to  the  sculptor  in  making  pre- 
liminary tests  of  the  further  details  he  seeks  to 
introduce  in  his  work  when  it  has  come  into  his 
own  hands  from  those  of  his  assistants. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  every  Boulptor  who 
is  possessed  by  a true  devotion  to  his  art  will, 
in  degree  at  least,  work  on  his  own  marble 
statue, — at  any  rate,  towards  its  completion. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  if  he  be  an  enthusiast,  he 
may  take  up  his  chisel  at  an  earlier  stage,  to 
Bhape  out  his  work  from  the  block  without 
direct  reference  to  any  previous  model,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  occasional  practice  of  Michel- 
angelo. This,  however,  may  well  be  rare  in 
this  age,  in  which  portraiture  forms  the  staple 
of  employment ; to  which  branoh,  as  accurate 
resemblance  is  the  chief  aim  sought,  this  method 
is  not  applicable.  It  is  in  poetic  and  epic  sculp- 
ture rather  that  this  somewhat  hazardous  mode 
of  independent  carving  may  occasionally  be 
adopted,  which  offers  an  example  in  which  the 
tentative  use  of  slate-penoil  becomes  of  marked 
advantage.  It  pioneers  and  denotes  the  way 
for  the  chisel  to  advance,  and  acts  like  a cautious 
guide  to  avert  a possible  catastrophe ; as  a heed- 
less, ill-considered,  or  impatient  stroke  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  may  at  any  time  during  the 
progress  of  a statue  sadly  prejudice  its  future. 

Even,  however,  when  a carefal  previous  work- 
ing model  has  been  prepared,  and  it  has  been 
oarefnlly  pointed  into  the  marble,  and  the  statue 
has  been  duly  and  correctly  forwarded  by  the 
sculptor’s  assistants,  much  remains  to  be  done 
when  the  sculptor  himself  takes  it  in  hand.  At 
this  stage  there  may  be  many  parts  to  modify 
and  complete ; and  in  effecting  this,  peril  may 
be  avoided  and  accuracy  gained,  by  means  of 
the  above  described  tentative  employment  of 
the  slate-penoil.  With  this  in  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  each  proposed  touch  of  form  and  character 
may  be  readily  tested  over  and  over  again  with 
any  variations  that  suggest  themselves,  and 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  before  the  chisel 
oomes  in  to  fix  it  for  ever. 

There  is  another  respect  in  whioh  the  gentle 
grey  of  the  slate-pencil,  in  counterfeiting  so 
closely  the  tender  quality  of  the  delicate  shadows 
of  the  best  statuary  marble,  may  be  of  great 
practical  advantage.  This  is  quite  distinot  from 
that  whioh  has  been  described  above,  inasmuch 
as,  instead  of  being  anticipatory  of  what  may 
be  about  to  be  done,  it  illustrates  what  has 
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already  been  done,  by  more  clearly  displaying 
the  state  the  work  has  already  arrived  at  in 
some  of  its  obscurer  parts,  and  thus  affording 
guidanoe  to  their  further  completion,  as  follows. 

In  the  essential  sinkings  and  deep  cuttings 
in  a marble  statne, — as,  for  instance,  in  the 
openings  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, — in  conse- 
quence of  the  semi-transparent  quality  of  the 
material,  the  exact  distance  to  which  the  work- 
ing has  penetrated,  and  the  precise  shape  of  the 
orifice  which  the  tool  has  fashioned,  may  not 
probably  be  clearly  distinguishable.  Neverthe- 
less, to  enable  the  working  of  these  parts  to 
proceed  [safely,  these  joints  should  be  clearly 
ascertained.  Thus  at  this  stage  a very  finely- 
pointed  slate-pencil  oomes  in  with  its  useful  aid. 
Held  between  the  fingers  freely  and  lightly,  if 
its  point  be  directed  to  explore  about,  and  by 
this  means  be  rubbed  gently  around  the  interior 
of  the  orifice,  it  gauges  and  makes  out,  and 
marks  and  elnoidates  its  form  with  distinctness, 
showing  clearly  thereby  how  much  or  how  little 
has  been  done,  and  brings  to  light  any  irregu- 
larity and  imperfection  that  may  exist  in  it. 
This  insight  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  tool 
enters  again,  and  corrects  these  aberrations,  and 
proceeds  with  the  form  a little  farther,  having 
in  its  course  worked  away  all  the  slate-pencil 
marks.  And  thus,  in  continuation,  may  the 
slate-penoil  and  the  tool  alternately  work  bene- 
ficially in  such  orifices  and  sinkings  in  the 
marble,  until  at  last  the  markings  of  the  slate- 
pencil  show  that  their  due  shape  has  been 
completed. 

No  use  of  candle,  or  lamp,  or  gas,  or  inclining 
of  the  figure  so  as  to  catch  the  light  of  day 
from  beneath,  although  all  these  methods  are 
applicable  and  useful  on  occasion,  is  so  safe  in 
finishing  these  apertures  as  the  above  mode,  as 
it  presents  the  effect  of  the  completed  form  in 
that  light  and  in  those  views  in  which  the  statue 
is  to  be  eventually  contemplated,  and  this  in  the 
simplest  manner. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  in  reference 
generally  to  the  art  of  carving  statues  in  marble, 
that  one  of  the  chief  considerations  to  be  held 
in  view  is  the  keeping  of  the  work  as  broad  as 
possible  in  treatment  and  effeot  throughout  all 
its  periods  of  advancement.  More  especially  is 
this  of  importance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
workmanship,  so  that  the  sinkings  and  cuttings 
should  be  kept  delicate,  so  as  not  to  compromise 
or  fetter  the  afterwork,  leaving  the  forcible 
touches  and  deep  shadows  to  the  last. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  slate-pencil,  the  nostrils  and  the 
openings  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  ears  may  be 
marked  in  at  first  wholly  without  cutting  them 
in  with  the  chisel,  or  hollowing  them  out  at  all 
in  the  first  instance ; and  a trial  in  defining  them 
and  putting  their  shadows  in  with  slate-pencil 
will  show  at  once  how  closely  it  is  capable  of 
imitating  and  producing  on  a comparatively 
plain  surface  the  effect  of  the  forms  and  shadows 
whioh  are  contemplated.  The  same  considera- 
tion  applies  to  the  delicate  but  compromising 
lines  which  define  the  wings  of  the  nose  against 
the  cheek,  and  those  around  the  eyes,  on  which  so 
muohdepends  their  expression ; also  the  temporary 
putting  in  of  the  irides  and  pupils  of  the  eyes 
with  slate-penoil  may  be  found  an  assistance  in 
illustrating  the  due  form  and  Bize  of  the  eyes, 
in  comparing  them  with  nature,  and  in  guiding 
their  completion,  although  no  actual  indication 
and  piercing  in  of  these  irides  and  Bights  in  the 
marble  itself  be  contemplated  by  the  artist,  as, 
indeed,  not  being  a treatment  of  these  features 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  class  of  sculpture. 

Altogether  the  safety  to  the  work  in  hand 
arising  from  the  tentative  employment  of  slate- 
penoil  may  be  the  more  evident  in  consequence 
of  the  dangerous  proclivity  of  some  carvers  in 
marble  towards  emphasising,  prematurely,  deep 
sinkings  and  orifices  with  the  impatient  yearning 
to  produce  effect,  which,  indeed,  is  a very  em- 
barrassing “besetting  sin  ” with  those  who  are 
too  confident ; and  in  this  respect  a more  modest 
and  patient  mode  of  execution  on  the  part  of 
the  master  sculptor  may,  while  doing  the  best 
for  his  work,  set  a good  example  to  those  he 
employs. 

With  one  more  instance  of  the  advantage  of 
the  use  of  slate-pencil  in  the  carving  of  a marble 
statne,  these  remarks  may  conclude.  This  is  in 
respect  to  the  definition  of  the  nails  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  This  can,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  done  perfectly,  without  cutting  them  in,  but 
merely  by  means  of  lines  carefully  drawn  with 
a finely-pointed  slate-pencil ; leaving  the  actual 
incision  of  them  with  the  chisel  until  nearly  the 
last  finish.  At  any  period,  even  when  the  statue 
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is  finished,  these  lines  should  be  treated  deli- 
cately, for  a too  forcible  marking  out  of  the 
nails  is  contrary  to  refined  beauty.  Neverthe- 
less, of  course,  they  Bhould  be  distinot;  but 
untir  their  exact  situation  is  definitely  mani- 
fested by  means  of  the  completion  of  the  forms 
and  lengths  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  it  is  hazard- 
ous to  actually  cut  them  in.  In  the  meantime, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  their  effect 
may  be  successfully  rendered  and  supplied  by 
means  of  the  above-mentioned  fine  lines  of  the 
slate-pencil,  leaving  to  the  last  stage  of  finish 
the  actual  inoising  of  them  with  the  tool,  which, 
when  their  situations  are  definitely  fixed,  is  but 
the  work  of  a very  short  time. 

Examples  might  be  given  of  many  other  parts 
of  the  form  of  a statue,  in  the  working  of  which 
a similar  preliminary  nse  of  the  slate-pencil 
might  be  shown  to  be  of  almost  equal  advantage. 
If,  however,  the  spirit  and  suggestions  of  these 
remarks  be  accepted  as  just  and  useful  in 
respect  to  the  benefit  which  may  arise  from  the 
employment  of  a material  for  sketching  on 
marble,  which  so  closely  counterfeits  the  tint 
of  its  shadows,  those  who  entertain  them  will 
apply  it  according  to  their  own  requirements 
and  taste,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
works  on  which  they  are  employed. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  remarks,  as  pro- 
bably may  be  gathered  from  their  nature,  are 
not  speculative,  but  the  result  of  actual  and 
long  practice. 


THE  PROTESTANT  CEMETERY  AT  ROME. 

In  a few  days’  time  the  quiet  Protestant 
burial-ground  of  Rome  will  be  the  Beene  of  an 
interesting  ceremony.  In  the  sympathetic  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Houghton,  lover  of  art  and  letters, 
the  remains  of  the  late  Joseph  Severn  are  to  be 
removed  and  laid  beside  those  of  his  friend,  the 
poet  Keats,  to  his  connexion  with  whom  Severn 
owes  not  a little  of  that  just  respect  with  which 
his  memory  is  still  by  many  cherished.  It  is 
exactly  Bixty  years  since  the  young  poet  was 
borne  from  his  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to 
his  last  resting-place,  through  the  streets  of  the 
classic  city  bfe  loved  so  well,  along  the  quiet  road 
that  leads  out  of  Rome  to  Ostia  by  the  Porta  S. 
Paolo  and  to  the  little  plot  of  ground  that  in 
those  days  of  Papal  power  had  been  given 
to  the  Protestants  just  inside  the  walls  of 
the  Eternal  City.  Short  of  a visit  like  that 
of  Lord  Spencer,  who  during  a year’s  stay  in 
Rome  devoted  his  sole  attention,  without  seeing 
even  St.  Peter’s  or  the  Coliseum,  to  the  search 
after  the  original  edition  of  Martial  of  1473, — 
rare  bibliographical  gem, — with  which,  when 
found,  he  immediately  posted  back  home  in  joy  ; 
Bhort  of  a visit  like  that  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Jackson,  the  great  railway  contractor,  who, 
arriving  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  late  at  night, 
obtained  a business  interview  with  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  left  Rome  early  the  following 
morning  ; short,  again,  of  a visit  to  Italy  in  the 
modern  tourist  style, — Rome  in  so  many  days 
according  to  the  tariff,  — we  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  English  visitor  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  neglecting  to  pass  at  least  outside  the 
little  Protestant  cemetery. 

It  is  under  the  shadow  of  the  oity  walls, 
guarded  by  tall  stately  cy  presses,  and  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  at  the  foot  almost  of  Monte 
Testaccio,  and  within  but  a few  yards  of  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  on  the  road  leading  out  to  the 
interesting  basilica  of  San  Paolo,  “ outside  the 
walls,”  familiar  as  much  to  those  who  have 
never,  as  it  is  to  those  who  have  often,  -visited 
Italy.  Here  in  this  little  plot  of  ground 
have  been  laid  within  this  century  not  a few 
of  the  English  exiles  from  home  who  formed  in 
the  Rome  of  a generation  ago  the  pleasant 
English  oolony.  With  Keats  lies  Shelley,  and 
with  them  the  son  of  Goethe,  and  with  these  true 
gentle  artists  lies  John  Gibson,  so  long  the 
centre  of  that  society  of  English  artists  whioh  met 
at  the  Caffe  Greco  and  the  now  defnnot  “ Lepri,” 
which,  before  Rome  became  the  capital  of  united 
Italy,  when  tramways  and  daily  journals  were 
unknown,  carried  out  the  romantic  ideal  of 
existence  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars  and  the 
popes,  of  Raffaelle’s  and  Michelangelo’s  tri- 
umphs. Then,  there  was  no  Protestant  church 
within  Rome  ; as  many  will  remember,  it  was 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Times  are  some- 
what changed  when,  of  the  late  Mr.  Street’s 
Protestant  churches  in  Rome,  one  was  long  since 
opened,  and  the  other  is  slowly  advancing  to 
completion.  Those  were  the  days  when,  in  the 
stay  of  the  stranger  in  Rome,  not  as  in  the 
present  and  hurried  visit,  it  became  a pious  duty 
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to  spend  at  least  an  afternoon  in  the  quiet 
burial  - ground  near  Monte  Testaccio,  whose 
name,  in  spite  of  the  actual  insignificance  of 
the  artificial  hillock, — Primrose-hill  is  a Mont 
Blanc  to  Monte  Testaccio, — has  always  pos- 
sessed with  the  stranger  in  Rome  a peculiar 
fascination ; and  when  the  pleasant  drive  was 
recommended, — all  is  vanity  in  Rome  without  a 
carriage,  said,  200  years  ago,  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
• — there  was  always  ample  to  repay  the  pleasant 
afternoon  spent : passing,  for  sure,  the  Forum 
(not  then  excavated,  as  it  is  now)  and  the 
Coliseum  (not  scraped  of  its  verdure,  nor  dug 
down  as  now),  and  turning  off  by  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars  and  the  Arch  of  ConBtantine,  down 
the  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  (was  it  not?),  and  the 
dusty,  narrow  road  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo. 
There,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  gate,  was  to  be 
found  the  custodian  of  the  oemetery,  who  showed 
visitors  over  the  ground,  as  he  still  does,  of 
course. 

There  will  be  many  visitors  on  the  occasion 
we  have  alluded  to,  and  whioh  has  led  us  into 
this  brief  reminiscence. 


THE  HILL  FORESTS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  protection  of  forests  in  France,  and 
especially  those  that  flourish  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  is  a question  to  which  much 
attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  ; and  it  is 
one  of  so  much  importance  to  the  country  in 
several  ways,  that  a short  resumS  of  what  has 
been  written  and  done  concerning  it  may  prove 
of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Builder. 
Apart  from  the  loss  to  the  State  caused  by 
the  want  of  supervision  of  the  timber,  a much 
greater  element  of  danger  has  been  notoriously 
on  the  increase,  arising  chiefly  from  this  neglect, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  floods  and  inundations. 
These  act  in  three  ways  : —First,  by  a large  body 
of  water  accumulating  with  great  rapidity  at  a 
given  point ; second,  the  force  with  which  this 
water  descends,  tearing  up  the  soil  and  carrying 
all  before  it ; and  third,  the  enormous  amount  of 
cMbris  which  is  thus  brought  down  into  the 
plain,  carrying  destruction  to  life  and  limb,  and 
ruiniDg  the  land  whioh  has  been  thus  visited. 
Iu  the  aggregate,  the  damage  caused  by  these 
mountain  overflows  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its  increase  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  decreasing  care  that 
has  been  taken  of  the  forests.  The  Senate  has 
recognised  the  gravity  of  the  fact,  and  has  in 
the  last  two  budgets  voted  a supplementary 
grant  of  a million  francs  with  a view  to  inquiring 
into  and  remedying  the  evil.  The  first  who 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  destruotive- 
ness  of  floods  in  the  hill  districts  was  an  engineer 
of  the  name  of  Surell,  who  in  1842  wrote  a 
book  called  “ L’Etude  sur  les  Torrents  des 
Hautes  Alpes.”  In  this  he  pointed  out  very 
forcibly  that  the  mountain  soil  depended  for  its 
existence  on  the  surface  being  more  or  less 
clothed  with  vegetation.  Legislation,  however, 
was  not  attracted  to  this  direction  until  1864, 
when  two  laws  were  passed  with  the  special  aim 
of  mountain  forest  conservation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  France 
were  duly  alive  to  the  importance  of  their  woods 
and  forests,  although,  perhaps,  for  reasons  which 
do  not  exist  nowadays,  such  as  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  woods  and  groves  which  cha- 
racterised the  land  of  Old  Gaul.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  Augustus,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  IX., 
much  attention  was  paid  to  them,  the  value  of 
the  timber  being  the  great  incentive ; while 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV., 
the  whole  forest  system  was  carefully  revised 
and  made  the  subject  of  a complete  code.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  forests  were  so  neglected 
that,  large  as  they  were,  they  would  soon  have 
disappeared  altogether,  had  not  their  alarming 
condition  opened  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  The 
Nancy  School  of  Forestry  was  established  in 
1824,  and  anewcodeof  forest  laws  passed  inl827, 
which  has  been  successively  followed  by  the 
laws  of  1860  and  1864,  dealing  more  particularly 
with  the  re-wooding  of  districts  in  which  the 
timber  was  disappearing.  The  present  forest 
land  of  France  (including  Corsica)  occupies 
about  twenty-two  million  acres,  or  a sixth  of  the 
whole  Frenoh  area,  not  counting  Algeria  or  the 
colonies.  But  a very  considerable  portion  of 
this  forest  surface  exists  only  in  maps,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  woods  is  ob- 
servable in  two  ways, — one,  the  increase  of,  and 
annual  coat  caused  by  inundations  ; the  second, 
the  constantly  increasing  import  of  timber 
on  the  part  of  France,  who  ought  by  good 
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right  to  be  able  to  supply  herself  from  her 
own  resources.  The  value  of  the  fir  and  oak 
wood  imported  from  Scandinavia  and  America 
into  France  amounts  to  220  millions  of  francs. 
The  districts  in  whioh  the  greatest  amount  of 
misohief  has  been  observed  is  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  centre  and  the  south.  Historical 
documents  frequently  make  mention  of  forests 
clothing  different  ranges,  which  at  present  have 
disappeared,  although  their  former  growth  is 
made  evident  by  the  remains  of  the  timber  of 
large  trees  buried  in  bogs  or  washed  out  of  the 
water-courses.  In  the  Pyrenees,  in  particular, 
such  waste  and  want  of  care  was  shown,  that 
whole  communes  have  been  obliged  to  migrate 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  any 
fuel ; and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  to  which  this 
destruction  was  attributed  was  the  increase  of 
pasture  land  for  the  flooks  and  herds,  who  were 
turned  loose  and  allowed  to  commit  what  havoc 
they  chose.  In  all  these  southern  forests,  laws 
existed,  but  there  was  no  one  to  see  them 
enforced  ; but,  in  the  north,  the  seignorial  right 
was  more  jealously  guarded,  and  the  good  results 
are  seen  in  the  better  preservation  of  the  woods 
and  forests.  It  is,  then,  in  the  Alpine  and 
Pyrenees  chains,  that  the  lamentable  results  are 
so  conspicuous,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  cause.  Physical  observers  in  these  regions 
have  noticed  that  those  torrents  which  are 
plainly  most  recent  in  their  formation  are  to 
be  found  in  those  districts  which  show,  from 
physical  as  well  as  documentary  evidence,  that 
they  were  the  seats  of  large  forests. 

A diligent  inquirer  into  these  old  documents  and 
surveys,  a M.  de  Ribbe,  states  that  a comparison 
of  the  cadastral  surveys  of  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  shows  that  Haute  Provence 
has  lost  half  her  cultivated  soil,  justifying  the 
old  saying  that  she  has  neither  land  nor  inha- 
bitants. M.  Surell,  too,  tells  ua  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  of  Lautaret  were  obliged, 
for  want  of  wood,  to  bum  dried  cow-dung,  and 
that  before  long  the  houses,  olothes,  and  people 
were  so  disagreeably  tainted,  that  the  village 
became  deserted.  It  is  not  only  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  moreover,  in 
which  these  dangers  are  felt.  There  is  a note- 
worthy increase  of  late  years  in  the  floods  of  the 
large,  navigable  rivers,  suoh  as  the  Garonne, 
Adur,  Tarn,  and  many  others,  and  these  floods 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  causes  whioh  have 
been  mentioned.  A forest  acts  both  mechanically 
and  hydrographically ; in  the  former  case,  by  pre- 
venting any  large  body  of  water  from  collecting, 
and  aoting  as  a sort  of  permanent  flood-gate ; in 
the  latter,  by  the  trees  themselves  absorbing  and 
exhaling  a great  quantity  of  moisture.  By 
destroying  the  forests,  the  whole  drainage  of 
the  mountain  Bide  is  altered,  and,  in  fact, 
destroyed  also,  with  the  disagreeable  result  that 
it  pours  down  in  unbroken  volume  and  with  un- 
checked speed  to  run  riot  in  the  plain.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  question,  in  a country  like  France, 
is  a very  large  one,  and  no  expense  ought  to  be 
spared  to  neutralise  the  evils  of  long  years  of 
neglect.  The  hill  ranges  should  be  carefully 
planted  with  well-considered  zones  ; particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  banks  of  the 
torrents,  and  more  especially  the  recent  ones  ; 
while,  where  necessary,  extra  protection  should 
be  given  in  the  shape  of  walling,  fascines, 
palisades,  and  other  engineering  devices. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

It  is  a significant  and  not  altogether  a re- 
assuring fact  that  the  sixty-third  anniversary  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  address  of  which  the  subject 
is  almost  wholly  military;  and  not  only  so,  but 
rather  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the  artillerist 
than  to  those  of  the  military  engineer.  Not 
that  we  are  in  any  way  disposed  to  cavil  at  the 
luminous,  judicious,  and  patriotic  address  of 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  On  the  contrary,  we 
consider  it  a contribution  of  no  little  value  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  day.  We  rejoice  to  see 
the  chair  of  Telford  occupied  by  one  who  has 
done  so  much  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men 
as  the  present  President  of  the  Institution, 
and  we  are  sure  that  had  Sir  William  been 
induced  to  devote  the  occasion  to  the  customary 
review  of  the  ordinary  field  of  labour  of  the 
oivil  engineer,  both  the  Institution  and  the 
public  would  have  been  the  losers.  None  the 
less  is  it  noteworthy  that,  thirty  years  after  the 
opening  of  that  series  of  international  exhibi- 
tions  which  were  to  usher  in  an  era  of  unbroken 


peaoe,  the  talk  of  the  president  of  an  institution 
which,  in  its  objects  as  well  as  its  name,  is 
essentially  oivil,  should  be  of  forts  and  war- 
ships, and  shields  and  guns. 

“ It  may  be  fully  admitted,”  to  echo  the 
language  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  “ that  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  material  world  is  the  noblest 
object  of  our  science;  and  if  men  and  nations 
ceased  to  be  bellicose  and  rapacious,  suoh  would 
naturally  be  the  direction  which  all  engineering 
praotice  would  take.”  But  at  no  previous  time 
have  there  been  instances  of  more  unprovoked  or 
more  destructive  wars,  regard  being  paid  to 
their  duration,  than  have  raged  in  each  hemi- 
sphere since  the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
“ War  indemnities  have  degenerated  into  mere 
exactions  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the 
vanquished,  and  England,  being  the  richest  of 
nations,  offers  the  highest  premium  for  success- 
ful attack.”  No  country  is  so  vulnerable,  if  not 
directly  at  her  heart,  yet  in  the  endless  ramifi- 
cations of  her  territorial,  maritime,  and  commer- 
cial organisation.  We  carry  on  more  than  half 
the  oarrying  trade  of  the  world.  “ We  have 
seen  what  ravages  a single  armed  ship  can 
inflict  upon  a mercantile  navy  incomparably 
smaller  than  our  own  ; and  in  our  case  it  is  not 
only  property,  but  indispensable  food  that  is  at 
stake.  We  have  the  stern  fact  before  us  that 
national  defence  is  in  our  case  peculiarly  a 
necessity.”  And  those  men  will  do  good  service 
to  the  country  who  endeavour,  like  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  to  awaken  those  who  hug  themselves 
in  a fool’s  paradise  by  an  authoritative  statement 
of  the  controlling  facts  of  our  national  need, 
our  national  danger,  and  our  national  duty. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CONTRACTS. 

THE  NEW  VESTRY  OFFICES  FOR  WESTMINSTER. 

A paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers  imputing  to  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  an  attempt  to  coerce 
builders  from  tendering  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  vestry  offices  for  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster.  Some 
few  months.ago  the  Yestry  accepted  the  lowest 
of  a number  of  tenders  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  the  erection  of  the  offices, 
but  subsequently  the  builder  tendering  refused 
to  sign  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  he  and 
the  Master  Builders’  Association  objeoted, 
amongst  other  things,  to  the  terms  upon  which 
payment  was  to  be  made  according  to  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  notice  inviting 
tenders.  The  Vestry  having  advertised  for  new 
tenders,  a letter,  headed  by  a copy  of  the 
advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
the  31st  of  December  last,  was  sent  out  by  the 
Association,  calling  the  attention  of  all  the 
members  of  that  Association  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  clauses  and  conditions  insisted 
on  were  opposed  to  those  usually  adopted. 

We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  letter 
referred  to.  There  is  not  a word  in  it  to  war- 
rant its  being  styled  “ an  attempt  at  coercion.” 
The  following  statement  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  matter  has  been  furnished  to  us  by 
Mr.  Henshaw,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion : — 

“ On  the  26th  of  September  last,  the  Yestry 
received  tenders  varying  from  about  24,500/.  to 
21,137/.  for  the  erection  of  new  parochial  offices. 
In  the  preliminaries  it  was  there  provided, — ‘ The 
general  conditions  will  be  those  adopted  by  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  Builders’  Associa- 
tions.’ The  solicitor  to  the  Vestry  seemed  to  be 
unaware  of  this  preliminary,  and  prepared  a form 
of  contract  which  the  accepted  builder  refused  to 
sign,  as  being  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  contrary  to 
the  above-named  conditions.  A very  long  and 
tedious  correspondence  ensued  between  the  re- 
spective solicitors,  and  at  last  the  Vestry,  getting 
tired  of  waiting,  decided  to  go  to  a new  public  com- 
petition. They  have,  it  is  true,  received  sixteen  ten- 
ders from  country  and  other  builders  of  a rather 
wild  description,  varying  from  29,800/.  to  21,350/., 
which  latter  is  from  an  Edinbugh  firm  (McGregor  & 
Co.),  who  are  building  the  new  hotel  in  Victoria- 
street,  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Company.  As  re- 
gards the  Vestry,  the  result  is  that  there  has  been  a 
loss  of  about  four  months’  time  and  a slight  advance 
of  200/.  in  the  lowest  tenders,  and  a Scotch  builder 
will  be  employed  instead  of  a London  builder.  The 
contract  now  required  by  the  Vestry  differs  widely 
from  that  put  forward  in  the  first  place,  which  cir- 
cumstanceis  acomplete  justification  of  the  opposition 
made  to  it  by  tho  London  builders.  The  Master 
Builders’  Association  thought  it  right  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  members  to  the  circumstance ; 
but  the  statement  that  any  attempt  at  coercion  was 
made  is  ‘as  silly  as  untrue.” 
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Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  in  a lecture 
delivered  on  March  23,  1872,  before  the  Albert- 
verein  at  Dresden,  on  the  examination  of  the 
dryness  of  walls,  said  : — “Hitherto  the  decision 
of  experts,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the 
building,  has  been  dependent  for  the  greater 
part  upon  the  so-called  ‘practical  eye,’  conse- 
quently upon  subjective  judgment,  there  being 
no  sharp  distinctions.  It  is  well  known  what  is 
the  value  of  the  optical  demonstration  of  the 
dampness  of  wet  spots  ; everything  may  appear 
dry  and  be  still  very  damp.  Feeling  walls  with 
the  hand,  whether  the  touch  conveys  a sense  of 
oold  or  warmth,  is  also  only  a very  arbitrary 
estimate,  as  much  as  knocking  walls  with  a key 

or  a small  hammer The  only  safe  means 

would  be  to  ascertain  what  quantities  of  water 
are  communicated  within  a stated  period  in 
various  rooms  to  air  not  yet  saturated  with 
vapour.” 

This  is  the  theme  upon  which  Herr  Carlo  Boog 
proceeds  to  base  a very  able  and  thoroughly 
practical  paper  which  appears  in  the  Wochen- 
schrift  of  the  Association  of  Austrian  Engineers 
and  Architects.  Herr  Boog  says  that,  although, 
since  that  lecture  was  delivered  by  Pettenkofer, 
almost  a deoade  has  passed,  hygiene  as  an  in- 
dependent science  has  taken  deep  root,  and  the 
axioms  above  quoted  have  become  the  common 
property  of  all  bodies  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
public  health  has  been  confided,  it  might  have 
been  thought  that  at  present  the  examination  of 
the  inhabitableness  of  new  houses  would  proceed 
exclusively  on  scientific  grounds,  and  that  “arbi- 
trary subjective  judgment”  would  by  this  time 
have  beoome  a stage  which  we  had  fortunately 
surmounted.  But  this  is  not  so.  Notwith- 
standing that  we  write  1881,  at  Vienna  and 
throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, the  grant  of  the  official  certificate  for  new 
houses  and  the  examination  of  freshly-built 
walls  with  regard  to  their  dryness  still  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  “ practical  eye  ” of 
sanitary  authorities.  In  the  most  favourable 
case,  auy  key  at  hand  forms  the  only"  soientifio,” 
but  at  onoe  harmless  and  useless,  instrument  for 
tapping  at  the  walls  on  the  occasion  of  the 
official  inspection.  The  present  mode  of  giving 
certificates  for  new  houses,  without  any  cri- 
terion that  will  bear  the  test,  must  be  described 
as  absolutely  unpardonable,  and  is  to  be  severely 
blamed,  because  new  buildings  are  annually 
passed  as  fit  for  habitation  the  use  of  which  is 
highly  injurious  to  health,  on  acoount  of  the 
latent  dampness  which  they  contain.  Of  course, 
in  no  statistics  of  sickness  will  be  found  such  cases 
of  illness,  for  although  the  inhabitants  of  a new 
house  are  subsequently  striken  down  by  disease, 
the  causes  of  whioh  must  doubtlessly  be  sought 
in  the  insufficient  dryness  of  new  walls,  the 
dampness  of  the  dwelling  must  not  be  the  cause 
of  sickness,  and,  apparently,  for  a very  good 
reason,  because  the  house  in  question  was  pro- 
nounced by  official  experts  as  dry  and  fit  for 
habitation.  No  one  will  presuppose  those  ex- 
perts to  be  possessed  of  so  much  self-denial  aB 
to  expeot  a spontaneous  disavowal  of  a certificate 
onoe  given. 

We  will  not  stay  to  examine  how  much  of  the 
oensure  pronounced  above  deserves  to  be  applied 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  much  nearer  home,  but  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  direction  by  scientific  means.  We  cannot 
believe  that,  in  our  days,  there  could  be  a want 
of  suitable  expedients  for  establishing  the  degree 
of  dryness  of  a new  wall  with  scientific  exact- 
ness, no  more  than  that  we  should  like  to  be 
responsible  for  the  sufficient  reliability  of  any 
“ practical  eye,”  however  trained.  But  let  us 
come  to  the  point.  Let  us  turn  away  from 
matters  as  they  are  now,  and  try  to  demonstrate 
how  they  might  be  under  a better  safeguarding 
of  the  public  interest.  We  do  not  propose,  by 
any  means,  to  advance  novelties,  for  in  that  oase 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  present  day 
would  be  as  good  as  confirmed.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  point  out  how,  elsewhere,  for  many 
years,  this  examination  of  the  hygrometrio  state 
of  new  walls,  a matter  of  no  small  importance 
to  sanitation,  has  been  practised  with  punc- 
tilious oare  and  by  the  aid  of  highly  reliable 
instruments. 

As  Pettenkofer  remarked,  a safe  estimate  of 
the  inhabitableness  of  newly-erected  dwellings 
can  only  be  formed  by  accurately  measuring 
the  quantities  of  water  whioh  are  given  oft' 
within  a prescribed  time  in  different  rooms  to 
an  atmosphere  not  yet  saturated  with  vapour. 


Various  practical  methods  of  investigation  have 
actually  been  defined,  with  due  regard  to  the 
above  proposition.  We  desire  to  draw  special 
attention  to  such  an  experimental  method,  which 
is  practised  at  the  present  time  by  the  sanitary 
authorities  of  most  Italian  oities,  and  whioh  has 
been  successfully  followed  by  the  municipality 
of  Rome  for  about  fifteen  years.  This  investi- 
gation was  proposed  at  the  time  by  Professor 
Ratti,  of  that  city,  its  principle  consisting  in 
shutting  off  the  air  in  the  room  to  be  examined 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  afterwards  to 
determine  its  hygrometric  state.*  For  this  pur- 
pose,— if  the  house  to  be  examined  is  finished  so 
far  as  to  be  ready  for  occupation, — fine  dry 
days  are  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  those  on  which 
northerly  winds  prevail.  The  several  dwellings 
are  shut  off  room  by  room,  and  as  perfectly  as 
possible  from  the  outside  air.  After  twenty-four 
(or,  better  still,  forty-eight)  hours,  the  air  is 
examined,  care  being  taken  to  dose  the  several 
doors  as  quickly  as  possible  after  entrance  in  a 
room,  in  order  to  hinder  a ohange  of  the  state 
of  the  shut-off  atmosphere  by  the  outer  air. 

The  examination  of  each  separate  room  by 
itself  takes  place  with  a Bteady  regard  of  the 
fact  that  in  each  its  own  shut-off  air  should  be 
preserved  unohaDged.  After  obtaining  the 
hygrometric  state,  or  determining  the  propor- 
tional number  of  saturation  of  the  air  of  the 
several  rooms,  there  remains  to  ascertain  what 
is  the  proportional  number  which  prohibits 
occupation  of  a room.  The  determination  of 
this  proportional  number  was  the  principal 
difficulty  which  opposed  itself  to  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  method  of  examination  proposed 
by  Professor  Ratti,  and  very  numerous  experi- 
ments were  required  to  fix  it.  By  continually 
and  repeatedly  comparing  air  shut  off  in  very  old 
and  undoubtedly  dry  rooms  with  such  as  had 
been  examined  in  obviously  damp  spaces,  Ratti 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  quantity  0 75 
resulted  as  the  hygrometrio  proportional  num- 
ber of  an  atmosphere,  the  space  giving  such  an 
aggregate  must  be  declared  uninhabitable,  and 
the  certificate  of  occupation  refused,  because 
the  walls  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  dried.f 
It  will  not  appear  quite  superfluous,  before  con- 
tinuing our  investigation,  to  remind  our  readers 
of  the  meaning  of  the  hygrometric  proportional 
number.  A volume  of  air  may  contain,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  various  quantities  by  weight 
of  vapour,  but  which  do  not  exceed  a certain 
limit;  if  the  air  contains  the  maximum  of 
vapour  which  it  is  possible  to  absorb  at  a given 
temperature,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated,  this 
maximum  weight  of  vapour  varying  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air.J 

From  the  above  it  will  bo  seen  that  by  the 
hygrometric  proportional  number  is  understood 
the  proportion  of  that  quantity  of  vapour  which 
is  actually  contained  in  a given  volume  of  air  at 
a given  temperature  to  that  maximum  quantity 
of  vapour  which  would  saturate  the  same  volume 
of  air  at  the  same  temperature.  As  now,  at  an 
equality  of  temperature  and  volume  respec- 
tively, the  quantity  of  vapour  shut  off  in  a space 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  tension  of  the 
vapour,  the  expression  of  quantity  or  of  weight 
in  the  above  hygrometric  proportion  is  replaced 
by  that  of  tension.  If  s is  the  tension  of  the 
vapour  contained  in  a space,  and  S the  tension 
of  the  vapour  which  would  saturate  the  same 
air-spaoe  at  the  same  temperature,  the  hygro- 
metric proportional  number  represents  itself  by 
s 

-g-  i.e.,  as  quotients  of  the  tension  s of  the 
vapour  really  present  in  the  air,  by  the  maxi- 


* The  data  which  follow  are  taken  from  a paper  by 
Maroo  Ceselli,  published  in  the  “Proceedings"  of  the 
Association  of  Engineers  and  Architects  of  Rome,  June  3 
1880. 

f In  how  many  oases  such  a certificate  would  have  to 
be  withheld  in  London,  if  a like  examination  were  made 
oompulsory  here,  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire. — Ed. 

X A cubic  m&tre  of  atmospheric  air  contains,  in  a state 
of  saturation  at  various  temperatures,  the  following 
quantities,  by  weight,  of  vapour  : — 


Temperature.  Vapour. 
Degrees.  Grammes. 

0 5-66 

1 600 

2 642 

3 681 

4 7-33 

6 7.77 

6 8'25 

7 879 

8 9-30 

9 9 86 

10  10  57 

11  11'18 

12  11-83 

13  12-67 

14  13  33 

15  14-17 


Temperature.  Vapour. 
Degrees.  Grammes. 

16  14-97 

17  15-84 

18  16-70 

19  17-75 

20  1817 

21  19  82 

22  2091 

23  2209 

24  23-36 

25  24-61 

26  25-96 

27  27-31 

28  28  81 

29  30-35 

30  31-93 


mum  tension  S corresponding  to  the  saturation 
of  the  same  quantity  of  air.*  For  the  determi- 
nation of  the  hygrometric  proportional  quantity 

s 

g-  hygrometers  are  used,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  may  be  distinguished  as  chemically  act- 
ing, absorption,  and  condensation  hygrometers. 
Here,  however,  only  the  condensation  hygro- 
meter is  to  be  referred  to,  which  has  proved 
itself  in  praotice  the  most  suitable  instrument 
for  these  purposes,  and  more  especially  that  of 
Regnault,  which  has  been  simplified  to  a very 
convenient  handiness, — whioh  may,  in  fact,  be 
called  a pocket  instrument, — and  which  gives 
the  desired  result  in  a few  minutes. 

A given  constant  quantity  of  vapour  which 
does  not  saturate  a volume  of  air  at  a certain 
temperature  would  effeot  saturation  only  at  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature ; and  if  the  tem- 
perature were  to  be  lowered  still  more,  water 
would  be  preoipitated  in  the  form  of  extremely 
fine  drops  (dew).  This  may  be  observed,  for 
example,  in  summer,  in  cellars,  in  which  warm 
air  enteriog  from  without  is  at  once  cooled,  and 
gives  off  its  water  on  the  walls.  The  condensa- 
tion hygrometer  is  based  on  this  principle.  If 
we  take  a vessel  of  brightly  polished  silver  filled 
with  water,  to  whioh  small  pieces  of  ice  are 
slowly  added,  a point  will  finally  be  attained  at 
whioh  the  outer  surface  will  be  covered  with  a 
film,  a sign  that  the  air  surrounding  the  vessel 
has  been  cooled  so  far  as  to  become  saturated 
with  moisture.  If  we  plunge  a thermometer 
into  the  vessel,  and  observe  the  degree  at  which 
the  moist  film  begins  to  form  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  temperature 
at  whioh  the  air  of  the  space  in  question  would 
be  saturated  from  the  amount  of  vapour  con- 
tained in  it.  Regnault’s  table,  in  which  the 
tension  of  vapour  at  eaoh  degree  of  temperature 
is  given  whioh  will  saturate  the  air,  enables  us 
also  to  determine  the  tension  of  vapour  present 
in  the  air  to  be  examined,  as  that  tension 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  temperature  at 
which  vapour  is  precipitated,  t.e.,  forms  a film 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal.  If  the  air  at  the 
moment  of  examination  had  the  temperature  T, 
determined  by  means  of  a thermometer,  which 
corresponds  to  the  tension  S,  and  if  s is  in  the 
tension  of  the  vapour  aotually  present  in  the 
air,  which  is  indirectly  determined  by  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  metal 
vessel  mentioned,  the  hygrometrio  proportional 

number  1.  is  actually  determined. 

S 

The  simplified  hygrometer  of  Regnault  con- 
sists of  a cylindrical  thimble-shaped  vessel  of 
very  thin  silver,  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
brightly  polished.  It  measures  about  8 centi- 
metres in  length,  3 centimetres  in  diameter,  and 
i3  closed  by  a cork  provided  with  three  openings. 
The  centre  hole  serves  for  the  reception  of  a 
thermometer,  while  the  two  outside  openings 
are  provided  with  right-angled  knee-pipes  of 
glasB,  one  of  which  reaohes  with  its  vertical 
shank  just  below  the  cork,  and  has  the  horizontal 
shank  open.  The  other  glass  pipe  reaches  with 
one  shank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  other 
being  provided  with  a oaoutohouo  pipe,  about  a 
m&tre  long,  and  ending  in  a mouthpiece.  This 
simple  instrument  is  mounted  on  a light  stand. 
If  the  hygrometric  state  of  a room  is  to  be 
examined,  the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  it,  filled  two  parts  with  sulphuric  ether,  and 
then  closed  with  the  cork.  Sulphuric  ether  is 
used  instead  of  ice  in  cooling  the  vessol, 
slower  or  quicker  volatilisation  of  the  ether 
being  produced  by  blowing  into  the  caoutchouc 
pipe,  its  evaporation  bemg  accompanied,  as 
is  well  known,  by  a lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature, which  is  continued  until  dew  forms 
on  the  outside  surface  of  the  vessel.  The 
mouthpiece  is  kept  at  some  distance  from  the 
instrument  by  the  caoutchouc  pipe  in  order  to 
prevent  a possible  formation  of  film  on  the 
polished  surfaoe  by  the  breath  of  the  operator. 
The  vertioal  glass  shank  of  this  pips  reaohes  to 


* According:  to  Regnault,  the  maximum  tenaionB  S of 
vapour  in  mercurial  millimetres  are  at  the  various  tem- 
peratures T (in  degrees  Centigrade)  as  follows 
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the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  impart  a 
uniform  temperature  to  the  liquid  by  the  air 
blown  in  in  all  directions.  The  other  knee  pipe, 
open  at  its  upper  end,  serves  for  the  escape  of 
the  ether  gas  forming. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  formation  of 
dew  takes  place  is  a trifle  lower  than  that  (<)  of 
saturation.  If  at  the  moment  of  formation  of 
dew  the  blowing  in  of  air  is  stopped,  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  will  gradually  rise  and 
the  dew  disappear  on  a certain  degree  of  tem- 
perature being  reached,  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
assuming  its  former  brightness.  The  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  dew  disappears  is  a trifle 
higher  than  that  (t)  of  saturation.  The 
exact  saturation  temperature  (Z)  must  con- 
sequently be  sought  in  the  average  between 
the  two  temperatures  at  which  dew  forms  and 
at  which  it  disappears.  If  we  find,  for  instance, 
in  a room  to  be  examined,  and  in  which  the  air 
has  been  shut  off  for  twenty-four  hours,  that  the 
saturation  temperature  is  22°,  while  on  another 
thermometer  we  read  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  room  as  25°,  we  have,  according  to  Re- 
gnault's  table,  for  those  temperatures  ( t and  T) 
the  tensions  19  66  and  23-55  respectively,  and 
from  them  the  hygrometric  proportional  number 
of  1966  : 23-55  = 0'847,  consequently  much 
higher  than  the  limit  (0  75)  above  indicated,  and 
thus  in  this  case  the  room  would  have  to  be 
deolared  absolutely  uninhabitable. 

Signor  Ceselli,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
many  preliminary  experiments  of  Professor 
Ratti,  communicates  some  remarkable  facts 
respecting  the  sensitiveness  and  reliability  of 
this  experimental  method.  In  a dwelling  the 
several  rooms  of  which  had  been  found  per- 
fectly dry,  one  room,  which,  on  account  of  its 
southern  aspeot  and  of  being  situate  in  a free 
corner  of  the  building,  ought  to  have  been  drier 
than  all  the  others,  showed  a relatively  greater 
humidity  than  the  remaining  rooms.  For  some 
time  no  explanation  could  be  supplied  for  this 
contradiction  ; but  it  was  at  last  ascertained  that 
a few  days  prior  to  the  hygrometric  examina- 
tion a moulding  10  to  15  centimetres  wide  had 
been  painted  in  by  a decorator.  In  another 
similar  case  the  cause  of  a like  contradiction  was 
found  to  be  the  painting  of  a walled-up  door- 
opening  which  had  been  done  a few  days  pre- 
viously. In  a third  house,  not  new,  but  in  which 
alterations  had  been  made,  the  hygrometric 
proportional  number  of  a room  in  which  all  the 
parts  were  old  was,  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
higher  than  elsewhere.  This  greater  dampness 
was  caused  by  the  closing  up  of  a window  not 
long  before,  when  a wall  a brick  thick  and 
2 metres  square  had  been  put  in  the  opening. 

Another,  more  superficial,  method  of  examin- 
ing a house  as  to  its  state  of  dryness,  but  which 
is  far  more  exact  than  the  “ practical  eye,”  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Paolo  Mantegazza,  in  his 
hygienic  People’s  Almanac,  a procedure  which 
may  be  well  applied  where  a hygrometer 
cannot  readily  be  obtained.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  property  of  certain  bodies  of 
absorbing  water  contained  in  the  air,  and  is  as 
follows.  Five  hundred  grammes  of  freshly- 
burnt  unslacked  lime  are  pulverised,  and  placed 
in  a plate  in  the  room  to  be  examined  for 
twenty-four  hours,  doors  and  windows  being 
closed.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time  the  lime  is 
weighed  again,  and  if  the  increase  in  weight 
should  be  less  rather  than  more  than  a gramme, 
the  room  may  be  pronounced  inhabitable. 
Should,  however,  the  increase  of  weight  amount 
to  five  grammes  or  more,  the  room  cannot  be 
inhabited  without  danger.  The  greater  or 
inferior  salubrity  of  the  room  vacillates  be- 
tween the  above  limits.  Ceselli  remarks, 
very  correctly,  that  mathematical  exactness 
cannot  be  expected  of  this  method,  all  the  less 
as  the  weight  ought  to  vary  with  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  room ; but  with  rooms  of 
ordinary  size  it  may  be  very  useful  in  a good 
many  oases. 

We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  to  but  few 
there  is  anything  new  in  what  we  have  Btated  ; 
those  technical  and  sanitary  authorities  more 
especially  to  whom  is  confided  the  examination 
of  the  habitableness  of  new  or  restored  houses 
may  think  secretly  that,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
nothing  that  they  did  not  know  before  has  been 
related  above.  Why,  therefore,  so  much  noise  ? 
Now,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  draw  attention 
to  the  methods  pursued  elsewhere,  because  for- 
merly we  had  to  suppose  that  our  sanitary 
authorities  were  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
more  reliable  hygrometric  methods  than  those 
preferred  by  them.  Or  could  they  with  a clear 
conscience  take  upon  themselves  to  ignore  a 


method  of  examination  known  to  them  as  better, 
in  favour  of  a mere  inspection  and  tapping  of 
mute  walls  ? 

Considering  the  haste  prevailing  in  building 
operations  at  the  present  day,  and  the  granting 
of  the  certificate  for  new  houses  immediately 
upon  their  completion, — a certificate,  by  the  bye, 
rarely  refused,  and  even  then  in  a most  ineffec- 
tual manner, — we  may  fearlessly  express  it  as 
our  opinion  that,  if  a proper  examination  of  the 
degree  of  dryness  of  walls,  and  the  rooms  which 
Ihey  enclose,  were  made,  nearly  every  new 
dwelling,  as  it  is  now  handed  over  to  the  public 
for  habitation,  is  injurious  to  health.  Why, 
houses  are  begun  in  the  spring,  and  receive  their 
tenants  in  August ! And  this  is  not  only  the 
case  with  private  dwellings;  even  in  the  case  of 
municipal  buildings,  — schools,  for  instance, 
where  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  exercised, 
— the  same  practioe  very  frequently  prevails. 
No  one  will  affirm  that  such  buildings  could  be 
sufficiently  dry  under  any  circumstances,  unlesB 
it  be  his  intention  to  deceive  himself. 

Signor  Ceselli,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
made  the  following  experiments  in  1875.  He 
prepared  a cube,  0'5  mbtre  each  way,  of  bricks 
and  sand-mortar,  and  a Becond,  of  the  same 
dimensions,  of  bricks  and  Pozzolana  cement, 
and  tested  both  under  pretty  favourable  con- 
ditions as  to  their  dryness.  The  first  cube, 
which  weighed  236  20  kilogrammes,  and  con- 
tained 41'25  litres  or  kilogrammes  of  water, 
required  for  its  perfect  desiccation  213  days,  or 
seven  months.  The  second  cube,  for  which 
Pozzolana  cement  was  used,  weighed  originally 
243  kilogrammes,  and  contained  33'34  litres  or 
kilogrammes  of  water ; its  perfect  drying  took 
up  438  days,  or  14J-  months.  The  cubes  were 
placed,  isolated,  in  a basement,  and  the  above 
figures  must,  therefore,  be  considerably  enlarged 
with  regard  to  extensive  and  complicated  walls, 
which  besides,  in  many  places,  prevent  the 
direct  giving-off  of  their  water  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. We  do  not  think  that  the  above  par- 
ticulars require  further  comment. 

Of  course,  desiccation  may  be  accelerated, 
artificially,  by  gas  and  firing ; but  in  most  cases 
this  is  continued  only  as  long  as  wet  spots  Bhow 
themselves  on  the  walls,  when  the  “ practical 
eye  ” permits  his  dictum  of  “ habitable  ” to  be 
pronounced.  Meanwhile,  shortly  after,  all  the 
wooden  parts  of  the  building  begin  to  Bwell,  and 
there  is  not  a carpenter  or  joiner  who  has  not, 
in  new  houses,  had  to  use  plane  and  chisel  very 
freely  in  order  to  “fit”  doors,  window-frames, 
&o  , impregnated  with  water.  And  this  is  not 
done  because  the  rooms  have  been  perfectly 
dried  by  means  of  the  much  praised  practice  of 
“ firing.”  But  the  artificial  drying  of  new  walls 
is  another  subject,  with  which  we  do  not  desire 
to  deal. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  condition  of  business  in  the  building 
trade  in  the  West  remains  about  the  same.  The 
mild  weather  greatly  facilitates  many  contracts 
being  pushed  forward.  Many  builders  have 
plenty  of  work  on  hand,  and  the  absenoe  of 
complaints  from  operatives  out  of  work  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  amount  of  stagna- 
tion in  trade  that  existed  a year  or  two  ago. 
The  agitation  amongst  colliers  of  the  Bristol 
coal-field  for  an  increase  of  wages  also  tells  of 
an  improved  condition  of  things  generally. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Gloucester 
Quarter  Sessions,  a heavy  outlay  was  resolved  on 
for  increased  accommodation  for  the  lunatics  of 
the  county.  The  number  of  patieuts  has,  year 
after  year,  steadily  increased,  and  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  consequence  of 
want  of  room.  The  first  portions  of  the  new 
asylum  have  been  already  proceeded  with,  and 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
September  next,  but  this  instalment  will  not  do 
more  than  relieve  the  present  severe  pressure, 
and  will  not  make  provision  for  future  require- 
ments. A committee  of  the  Justices,  who  had 
considered  the  matter,  mentioned  in  their  report 
that  the  general  increase  of  lunacy  was  from 
18  67  per  10,000  of  the  population  in  1859  to 
28  34  per  10,000  in  1881.  They  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  the  whole 
of  the  central  block  of  the  new  asylum  with  its 
dependencies,  the  two  infirmary  blocks,  and  the 
workshop  block.  This  will  provide  for  300  more 
beds.  It  is  estimated  the  expenditure  for  this 
work  will  be  in  the  next  three  years  50,0001., 
and  the  outlay  will  in  all  probability  be  spread 
over  a number  of  years. 

The  Somersetshire  Justices  have,  in  Quarter 
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Session,  voted  1,000Z.  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  laundry  of  the  County  Asylum. 

The  Gloucester  Theatre  is  about  to  undergo 
improvement,  and  amongst  other  alterations  a 
new  entrance  is  designed. 

The  old  Theatre  Royal,  Bristol,  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed  under  the  hands  of  the  new 
lessee,  Mr.  Melville.  The  internal  fittings  and 
arrangements  have  been  improved,  and  the  exit 
doors  have  been  enlarged.  The  ventilation  has 
also  been  improved.  Mr.  H.  Forse  (Bristol)  has 
oarried  out  the  alterations. 

Though  the  effort  of  some  members  of  the 
Bristol  Town  Council  to  bring  about  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  tidal  force 
in  the  locality  met  with  little  support,  the  pro- 
moters, on  again  bringing  the  matter  forward, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a committee,  who, 
after  inquiry,  reported  “ it  is  within  the  range 
of  practicability  to  convey  to  Bristol  by  means 
of  recent  inventions  power  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  tides.”  Many  members  of  the 
Council  opposed  proceeding  further  in  the 
matter  for  the  present,  believing  electrical 
science  still  in  a very  transitory  state,  but  a 
majority  authorised  the  committee  to  procure 
the  advice  of  an  eminent  mechanical  engineer 
as  to  how  the  thing  could  be  practically  set 
about. 

The  possibilities  of  electric  lighting  apparently 
have  not  affected  public  confidence  in  gas  shares 
of  the  Cheltenham  Company,  for  the  report  of 
a recent  sale  of  ordinary  100Z.  stock  gave  the 
prices  realised  at  from  200Z.  to  201Z. 

The  Swansea  Harbour  Trustees  have  resolved 
to  lengthen  the  Eastern  Pier  by  a further  710  ft. 
or  720  ft.  This  extension  will  protect  the 
entrance  to  the  recently  - opened  Prince  of 
Wales’s  Dock  from  south-weBt  winds.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  work  will  oomplete  Mr. 
Abernethy’s  original  design.  The  pier  will  be 
of  Memel  piles  and  framework,  filled  in  with 
large  blocks  of  native  stone.  The  scheme  is  not 
to  be  contracted  for,  but  carried  out  by  the 
trustees’  own  men.  An  estimate  fixes  the  cost 
at  about  19.000Z.  The  trustees  also  intend 
setting  about  the  formation  of  a harbour  of 
refuge  in  Swansea  Bay,  and  to  deepen  the 
entrance  of  the  channel.  They  have  resolved 
to  purchase  at  once  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dredgeB  procurable,  and  the  cost  of  this  has  been 
put  down  at  about  20.000Z. 

Messrs.  Munro  & Sons,  of  Bristol,  are  engaged 
in  laying  out,  at  a cost  of  2,000 Z.,  the  Walton 
Park  Estate,  near  Cleveland.  The  villas  erected 
will  be  sea-side  residences  for  Bristol  merchants. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven,  of  Bristol, 
for  745Z.,  has  been  accepted  for  excavations, 
road-making,  &o.,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed Weston-super-Mare  Summer  and  Winter 
Gardens.  The  fountains,  concert-halls,  and 
other  buildings  will  form  part  of  a separate 
contract. 

TramwayB  are  to  be  introduced  to  this  pro- 
gressing seaside  resort  (Weston),  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Town  Commissioners  has  been  given 
to  the  provisional  order  of  the  Weston-super- 
Mare  Tramways  Company  (Limited). 


BUILDING  AND  DECORATION  IN 
VIENNA. 

Although  the  latest  information  respecting 
building  and  decoration  at  Vienna  bears  more 
the  character  of  looal  gossip,  the  data  to  hand 
will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Builder,  who  have  followed  the  progress  of 
building  operations  in  the  Austrian  capital,  as 
recorded  in  our  pages.  The  details  now  furnished, 
besides  referring  to  the  decoration  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  Palace  of  Justice,  University, — 
all  subjects  well  known  to  our  readers, — also 
throw  light  upon  the  ventilation  and  warming 
of  the  new  Town-hall,  as  well  as  supply  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Vienna  Hofburg.  Apropos  of  the  lighting, 
heating,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  Town-hall,  it 
appears  that,  after  all  the  vast  Bums  spent  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  principle  of 
oheeseparing  is  to  be  applied  in  those  important 
departments.  Instead  of  the  original  estimate 
of  a million  and  a half  of  florins,  only  a quarter 
of  a million  is  to  be  expended  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating  it.  Critics  at  Vienna 
say  that  too  much  light  would  have  shown  up 
the  shortcomings  of  the  building  ; expensive 
heating  apparatus  would  have  made  it  too  hot 
for  the  tax-payer;  and  any  amount  of  ventila- 
tion could  not  have  removed  the  evil  odour 
attaching  to  the  whole  business. 
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Bat  to  return  to  the  Ilofbarg.  It  is  now 
stated  that  the  Emperor  has  finally  sanctioned 
the  plans  for  the  rebuilding  and  restoration 
respectively  of  the  Burg,  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  proposals  of  the  Vienna  Board  of 
Works  (the  Stadterweiterungs-Commission),  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Municipality. 
We  learn  from  them  that  a handsome  square, 
the  so-called  “ Heldenplatz  ” (or  Heroes’  Square) 
will  be  considerably  intrenched  upon,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  disappear.  The  projecting 
portion  of  the  Hofburg,  the  “Nase”  (Nose), 
containing  the  Knights’  Hall,  is  to  be  demo- 
lished. Ita  place  will  be  taken  by  a pavilion- 
like structure,  with  high  roof.  Joining  on  to 
this,  and  constituting  the  centre  portion  of  the 
Burg,  will  be  two  wings,  forming  a semicircle, 
along  the  Kaisergarten  and  Volksgarten,  with 
annexes  reaohing  as  far  as  the  Ringsbrasse. 
Arcades,  with  passages  for  vehicles  and  foot- 
passengers,  will  oroBS  the  latter.  These  arcades 
will  connect  the  Burg  proper  with  the  already 
existing  new  Imperial  Museums.  The  portals 
of  the  arcades  will  be  surmounted  by  quad- 
rigas.  The  so-called  “ Reichskanzlei  ” (Imperial 
Chancellery)  is  to  be  built  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  of  the  late  Hofbaumeister  Fischer 
von  Erlaoh.  When  once  the  old  Burg  Theatre 
has  been  taken  down,  to  be  effeoted  shortly, 
the  portal  towards  the  Michaelerplatz,  which 
has  at  present  the  appearance  of  a circnlar  court 
in  ruins,  may  be  completed.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Hofburg  has  given  rise  to  various 
proposals  respecting  its  most  immediate  sur- 
roundings. 

It  has  been  stated  on  a former  occasion  that 
the  original  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Vienna  Hofburg  were  by  Professor  Semper. 
These  plans  received  their  present  form  by  the 
alterations  proposed  by  Baron  Hasenauer,  the 
Imperial  Architect.  These  proposals  are  severely 
criticised  on  account  of  the  little  provision  made 
for  the  necessities  of  the  growing  street  traffic. 
The  accommodation  in  this  respect  wa3  bad 
enough  with  the  old  Hofburg ; but  it  is  repre- 
sented that  it  will  be  muoh  worse  now  should  no 
alteration  be  made  in  the  plans  for  the  new  one. 
It  was  the  Swedish  statesman,  Oxenstierna,  we 
believe,  who  said  that  “ countries  are  governed 
with  little  understanding.”  It  might  be  sug- 
gested as  a parallel  that  cities  are  planned  and 
enlarged  “ with  little  prevision.”  There  are  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  Eleotrical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palaoe  is  slowly,  though  surely,  progressing 
towards  completeness,  although  no  definite  date 
is  announced  for  the  formal  opening.  A large 
number  of  the  exhibits  are  already  in  place  and 
open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors,  while  a great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  fixing  wires  and 
lamps,  steam-engines,  and  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines, for  the  illumination  of  the  extensive 
building  itself.  All  the  chief  systems  will  be 
practically  tried  in  this  way,  space  having  been 
allotted,  for  this  purpose  to,  among  other  firms 
and  companies,  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros.  & Co., 
M.  J.  G.  Lorrain,  M.  A.  Gravier,  Messrs.  Strode 
& Co.,  Messrs.  Rowatb  & Fyfe,  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Crompton  & Co.,  the  Compagnie  Generate  d’Elec- 
tricite,  the  British  Electric  Light  Company,  the 
National  Electric  Light  Company,  the  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Generator  Company,  the 
Anglo-American  Brush  Electric  Light  Corpora- 
tion, Messrs.  Hammond  & Co.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fyfe, 
M.  Andre,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  renowned 
T.  A.  Edison,  the  results  of  whose  inventive 
genius,  although  in  the  past  they  were  prema- 
turely accepted  (if  not  magnified)  by  those 
interested  in  depreciating  the  value  of  gas-stock, 
cannot  but  give  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
the  impression  that  we  are  now  within  measure- 
able  distance  of  a very  extensive,  if  not  general, 
adoption  of  electrio  lighting.  It  was  to  witness 
the  experimental,  lighting-up  of  the  concert- 
room  by  Mr.  Edison’s  incandescent  lamps  that  a 
number  of  electricians  and  other  scientific  men, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  press,  were 
invited  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Johnson  (Mr.  Edison’s 
engineer  and  manager)  to  run  down  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  Mr.  Edison’s  representative  in  this 
oountry,  has  provided  in  the  basement  of  the 
Palace  three  Robey  engines  of  25-horse  power 
each,  which  will  drive  twelve  of  Mr.  Edison’s 
dynamo-maohines.  Only  one  of  the  engines  and 
a pair  of  the  dynamo-maohines  were  in  action 


for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  the  conoert- 
room.  Whilst  some  of  the  visitors  who  had 
arrived  early  were  admiring  the  effects  of  the 
illumination,  an  awkward  contretemps  happened, 
due,  however,  in  no  way  to  any  defect  in  the 
electrical  apparatus.  Suddenly,  all  the  pretty 
little  incandescent  lights,  enclosed  in  small 
glass  globes,  were  extinguished.  A visit  to 
the  basement  showed  that,  by  some  negleot 
or  oversight  of  the  man  in  charge,  the  water 
in  the  boiler  of  the  only  engine  in  use  had 
been  allowed  to  get  low,  and  the  fusible 
safety-plug  had  blown  out,  thus  preventing 
a boiler  explosion,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
bringing  the  dynamo-machines  to  a standstill, 
and  thus  stopping  the  generation  of  the  electric 
current.  Pending  the  getting -up  of  steam 
again,  the  gas  in  the  concert-room  was  lighted, 
and  the  visitors  sat  down  to  a substantial  colla- 
tion. By  the  time  justice  had  been  done  to  this 
(after  the  lapse  of  rather  more  than  an  hour), 
the  engine  was  again  got  to  work,  and  at  a signal 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  the  whole  of  the  lamp3,  up- 
wards of  200  in  number,  were  brilliant  with 
light.  Between  the  columns  of  the  gallery  and 
across  the  orchestra  the  lamps  were  suspended 
in  continuous  strings,  festoon  fashion,  while  in 
the  centre  of  the . room  was  hung  a glass  chan- 
delier, behind  whose  drops  and  spangles  were 
arranged  several  more  of  the  little  globular 
lamps.  The  effect  of  this  chandelier  was  that  of 
a mass  of  diamonds,  and  Messrs.  Defries,  Messrs. 
Osier,  and  other  makers  of  crystal  ohandeliers 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  ciroumstanoe  that 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  popular  methods 
of  electric  lighting  is  likely  to  be  that  of  which 
we  here  make  mention.  The  glass  presents  a 
beautifully  brilliant  and  sparkling  appearance, 
while  in  some  measure  softening  the  brightness 
of  the  light.  A good  effect  was  also  produced 
by  another  and  smaller  glass  chandelier,  the 
bells  or  globes  of  whioh,  somewhat  resembling 
lilies  in  red,  blue,  and  white  glass,  each  enclosed 
one  of  the  incandescent  lamps.  Yery  pleasing 
also  was  the  result  of  the  disposition  of  one  of 
the  lamps  in  the  midst  of  an  djpergne  of  real 
flowers  and  ferns.  The  light  was  remarkably 
steady,  and,  though  brilliant,  was  free  from 
glare.  Experiments  made  on  signals  given  by 
Mr.  Johnson  showed  that  the  electric  current 
could  be  turned  off  from  the  lamps  in  sections  or 
from  the  chandeliers  separately  without  affecting 
the  remaining  sections.  Soon  after.the  engine 
was  re-started,  the  glass  globes  of  some  seven  or 
eight  of  the  lamps  hung  around  the  galleries 
burst,  owing,  it  was  stated,  to  the  power  of  the 
current  being  rather  too  high,  but  the  only 
effect  of  these  breakages  was  to  extinguish 
the  particular  lights  concerned,  without  in  any 
way,  apparently,  affecting  the  other  lamps  in 
the  oircuit.  As  an  exhibition  of  electrio  lighting 
the  experiment  was  considered  a success  by  all 
who  witnessed  it.  Sir  Charles  Bright,  Colonel 
Gouraud,  Mr.  M'George  (chairman  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company),  Admiral  Inglefield, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  were  among  the  speakers, 
Colonel  Gouraud  making  some  remarkable 
statements  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  animates  Mr.  Edison  and  other 
leading  investigators  now  engaged  in  Beeking 
to  perfect  the  art  of  lighting  by  means  of 
electricity. 


THE  PLEA  OF  THE  CAB  - HORSE  FOR 
REST  INSTEAD  OF  FOR  CRAWLING. 

A plea  has  been  raised  on  behalf  of  the  over- 
crowded streets  of  London,  the  reply  to  which, 
if  there  be  one,  should  be  forthcoming.  With  all 
due  reserve,  the  primA  facie  case  is  a very  strong 
one.  The  ranks  for  cabs  at  the  railway  stations 
are  occupied  by  vehioles  enjoying  a certain 
privilege.  That  the  managers  of  the  traffic 
should  take  this  means  of  ensuring,  as  far  as 
may  be,  an  adequate  supply  of  decent  vehicles, 
honest  and  sober  drivers,  and  horses  with  four 
legs  a-pieoe,  seems,  on  the  first  blush  of  the  case, 
to  be  a publio  service.  But  here  lies  the  bitch. 
When  the  station  oab  has  taken  its  fare  to  his 
destination,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  has  to  return 
empty  ; and  at  the  same  time,  what  we  will  call 
a wild  cab,  arriving  at  the  departure  side  of  the 
station  with  a fare,  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  turn 
in  the  file  of  empties,  but  is  ordered  out  of  the 
yard  to  go  whithersoever  the  driver  will  without 
either  fare  or  objeot.  Hence  a double  employ- 
ment of  oabs,  involving  not  only  double  charges 
for  the  station  work,  and  consequent  loss,  either 
to  the  trade  or  to  the  publio,  but  also  doubly 
cumbering  the  streets.  A writer,  evidently 


well  at  home  in  the  matter,  who  writes  as  the 
advocate  of  the  cab-owners,  tells  us  that  a cab 
covers  90  square  feet  of  roadway.  Assuming 
that  there  are  2,000  privileged  cabs  taking  fare 
from  stations  and  returning  empty,  and  an  equal 
number  of  wild  cabs  taking  fares  to  stations  and 
returning  empty  in  the  opposite  direction, 
180,000  square  feet  of  the  London  streets,  or 
one-nineteenth  part  of  the  entire  carriage-way  of 
the  City,  are  thus  unnecessarily  occupied  ; the 
line  of  empty  cabs  being  such  as  would  extend 
from  Whitechapel  to  Shepherd’ s-bush,  for  nearly 
seven  miles,  the  total  length  of  carriage-way  in 
the  City  being  51  miles. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that  difficulty  must 
arise  if  there  be  any  attempt  made  to  keep  up 
a privileged  body  of  vehicles.  But  the  question 
is, — Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  public  interest 
to  abrogate  privileges  of  this  kind,  and  to  make 
up  for  the  boon  thus  given  to  the  trade  by  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  the  individual  cabs  ? 
If  each  cab  that  brought  a passenger  to  a rail- 
way station  were  made  to  take  its  turn,  waiting 
in  the  yard  until  it  was  required  for  the  arrivals, 
it  is  clear  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  horses 
would  be  muoh  benefited  by  the  rest.  Secondly, 
a saving,  to  the  extent  indicated,  or  thereabouts, 
could  be  made  in  the  occupation  of  the  streets, 
aud  one  main  source  of  orawling  would  be  done 
away  with.  That  the  cabs  when  thus  on  the 
rank  should  be  inspected  by  a proper  officer, 
and  not  only  summarily  expelled,  but  otherwise 
brought  to  book,  if  found  iu  a condition  unfit  for 
publio  use,  would  be  a natural  and  valuable 
feature  of  such  a system.  By  this  means,  we 
conceive,  all  parties  would  be  benefited.  Some 
2001.  a day,  at  the  very  least,  would  be  saved 
by  the  cab-owners.  Regularity  would  bs  ensured, 
the  streets  would  be  to  some  extent  freed  from  a 
nuisance  which  it  is  not  easy  otherwise  to  abate  ; 
and  the  hardships  of  that  deserving  and  over- 
worked animal,  the  London  cab-horse,  would  be 
materially  diminished.  We  trust  that  either 
good  reason  may  be  shown  against  the  proposal, 
or  that  it  may  reoeive  not  only  attention  but 
practical  support,  unless  some  better  mode  of 
meeting  the  avowed  evils  of  the  case  be  forth- 
coming. 


VACANT  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

SUGGESTED  PROMOTION  OF  OLD  OFFICERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  13th  inBt.,  the  Building  Aot 
Committee  brought  up  a report  recommending 
that  the  district  of  Wandsworth  and  Tooting 
Graveney,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  the  late 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks,  be  divided  into  two  district", 
to  be  designated  “ WeBt  Wandsworth”  and 
“ East  Wandsworth  and  Tooting  Graveney,” 
respectively;  that  the  former  district  do  con- 
sist of  that  portion  of  the  parish  of  Wandsworth 
which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway;  that  the  latter  district 
do  consist  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  parish 
of  Wandsworth  to  the  eastward  of  the  said  line 
of  railway,  together  with  the  parish  of  Tooting 
Graveney ; aud  that  two  district  surveyors  be 
appointed  for  such  districts.  These  reoommen- 
tions  were  adopted. 

The  Committee  further  recommended  that  in 
the  above  cases,  and  all  other  vacancies  in  the 
office  of  district  surveyor,  the  Board  do,  before 
issuing  advertisements  inviting  candidates  for 
the  appointments,  consider  a list  of  the  district 
surveyors  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  charge 
of  less  remunerative  districts,  and  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  are  eligible  to  be 
transferred,  with  a view  to  the  Board,  should 
they  see  fit,  appointing  some  or  one  of  such 
surveyors  to  the  vacant  districts  or  district. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, said  that  he  aud  his  colleagues  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a very 
desirable  thing  to  give  old  and  worthy  district 
surveyors  the  chance  of  being  transferred  to 
more  remunerative  districts  than  those  with 
which  they  might  happen  to  be  connected. 
The  Board  had  on  its  list  of  district  surveyors 
two  old  and  very  able  officers,  one  of  whom 
only  derived  621.  per  annum  from  his  office, 
while  the  other  only  received  about  1601.  There 
were  many  districts  which  yielded  S00I.  or 
or  1,0001.  per  annum,  and  some  which  were 
worth  1,8001.  or  2,0u01.  Surely  it  would  be 
only  right  to  promote  their  officers,  for  long 
and  faithful  service,  to  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions as  opportunity  offered.  Of  course  it  was 
not  proposed  to  put  these  old  and  experienced 
officers  in  competition  for  the  same  appoint- 
ments with  the  younger  and  untried  men  who 
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came  forward  whenever  there  was  a vacancy 
created . 

Mr.  Urqnhart,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Fell,  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  while  admitting'  the 
desirability  of  effecting  the  object  aimed  at  by 
the  committee,  thought  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  would  be  insuperable,  and  the  last- 
named  gentleman  moved  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee,  for  reconsidera- 
tion, pending  which  the  vacancies  mentioned 
above  were  not  to  be  filled  up.  Mr.  Eichardson, 
in  the  course  of  his  observations,  asked  where 
the  system  of  transferring  officials  from  one 
district  to  another  was  to  stop  ? Was  there  to 
be  a general  shifting  of  officials  all  round  when- 
ever a vacancy  occurred,  with  the  view  of  making 
remuneration  aocord  with  ability  and  length  of 
service?  If  so,  however  desirable  it  might  be, 
such  continual  changes  would  be  productive  of 
great  harm  to  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Selway  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to 
refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Committee,  but 
after  some  further  discussion  it  was  agreed  to 
adopt  that  course. 


THE  AQUAEIUM,  GBEAT  YAEMOUTH. 

In  1875  a comprehensive  Bcheme  for  an 
Aquarium,  with  concert -hall,  skating-rink, 
winter  garden,  restaurant,  &c.,  was  projected, 
and  was  partially  carried  out  by  a limited  com- 
pany, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Norton  & 
Masey,  at  a cost  of  about  36,OOOZ.  for  buildings 
and  fittings  only.  Last  year,  in  consequence  of 
financial  difficulties,  the  company  went  into 
liquidation,  and  subsequently  the  whole  pro- 
perty was  purchased  by  a few  local  gentlemen 
for  the  sum  of  5,00QZ. 

Designs  for  the  completion  of  the  bnildings  on 
a modified  scale  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Bottle  & Olley,  architects,  Great  Yarmouth. 
These  have  been  adopted  by  the  proprietors, 
have  also  received  the  sanotion  of  the  Local 
Corporate  Authorities,  and  will  shortly  be  carried 
out. 

The  main  feature  of  the  new  scheme  is  the 
formation  of  a thoroughly  good  aquarium  hall 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  bulk  of  the  present 
flat  roof,  with  its  columns,  girders,  &c.,  will  be 
removed,  the  main  walls  will  be  carried  up  to 
about  double  the  present  height,  and  the  roof 
will  be  supported  by  carved  principals,  with 
boarded  and  decorated  inner  ceiling,  following  a 
rather  flat  curve,  as  the  form  which  gives  the 
best  acoustic  properties. 

The  Aquaiium  tanks  will  still  remain,  and 
form  a handsome  feature  in  the  hall ; there 
will  be  promenade  galleries  all  round  at  the 
level  of  the  present  flat  ceiling,  and  sash  doors 
will  open  on  to  the  south  balcony  and  east 
terrace  promenade,  and  also  to  a minor  hall  at 
the  north  end,  which  is  included  in  the  scheme. 

The  elevations  will  be  architecturally  treated, 
though  without  great  elaboration,  an  orna- 
mental iron  verandah  and  balcony  forming  a 
leading  feature  in  the  south  front. 

The  outlay  on  new  buildings,  &c.,  will  probably 
approach  10,OOOZ. 


SCHOOLS  AT  LICKEY  END,  BEOMSGEOVE, 
WOECESTEESHIRE. 

These  schools  were  completed  some  time  ago 
for  the  first  Sohool  Board  elected  for  Bromsgrove. 
They  accommodate  nearly  300  children,  and  are 
divided  into  three  departments,  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants  ; the  boys’  and  girls’  rooms  are  each 
about  46  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  with  class- 
rooms in  addition  ; infants’  room,  34  ft.  by  20  ft. 
Galleries  are  constructed  in  the  olaBs-rooms,  and 
in  the  infants’  school. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  some  Box- 
ground  B*th  stone  dressings;  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  purple  Staffordshire  plain  tiles, 
ceiled  inside  at  the  collars.  The  interior  is 
coloured  a light  salmon  oolour,  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  being  painted  in  oil,  Btone  colour. 
The  fireplaoes  are  fitted  with  bold  Leamington- 
bar  grates  set  in  fire-bricks,  and  with  Yorkshire 
Btone  chimney-pieces,  hearths,  and  curbs.  The 
internal  joinery  is  of  red  deal,  stained  with  light 
walnut  stain  and  copal  varnished.  The  schools 
are  provided  with  Messrs.  Col  man  & Glendin- 
ning’s  (Norwich)  Eastern  Counties  desks. 

The  cost  of  the  schools,  including  fittings, 
boundary  walling,  and  railing,  and  draining  and 
gravelling  play-grounds,  &o.,  was  2,500Z.  The 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Brazier  & Weaver,  of 
Bromsgrove,  and  the  architect  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
of  Birmingham. 


THE  PULPIT  IN  CHUECH  OF 
ST.  NICHOLAS,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

The  pulpit  which  has  been  lately  erected  in 
this  fine  old  church  has  taken  a peculiar  shape. 
It  is  constructed  of  oak  and  walnut  woods,  and 
has  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
Yicar  of  Great  Yarmouth,  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  suoh  a structure,  in  order  that  all 
listeners  might  from  time  to  time  see  the 
preacher. 

The  work  has  been  designed  and  exeouted  by 
Messrs.  Buckley  & Co.,  of  London  (now  Messrs. 
Cox,  Buckley,  & Co.,  of  Southampton-street). 

The  total  length  of  the  pulpit  is  12  fc.  3 in  , 
and  its  height  7 ft.  10  in.  The  platform  is 
reached  by  stairs,  of  which  the  sides  are  formed 
by  boldly-carved  branches  of  vine  and  fig  trees; 
on  the  newels  of  the  gate  (which  is  of  iron,  I 
hammered  after  an  old  example)  are  statues  of 
Moses  and  David.  Standing  on  the  base  of  the 
pulpit  are  figures  of  several  of  the  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ; at  the 
corners  of  the  platform  are  those  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  in  the  centre  the  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  are  five  panels, 
carved  in  walnut  wood  in  relief,  along  the  south 
side,  and  on  the  two  ends  ; these  panels  repre- 
sent episodes  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
details  of  the  carving  are  rich,  and  treated  with 
great  care. 

The  total  oost  of  the  work  was  580Z. 


VENTILATING  FAN  AT  ST.  HILDA 
COLLIERY,  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

Among  the  many  improvements  in  South 
Shields  in  recent  years  none  have  had  a more 
material  or  wholesome  effeot  than  those  carried 
out  by  the  Harton  Coal  Company,  at  their 
St.  Hilda  Colliery,  which  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  ; the  shaft  of  this  acts  as 
the  ventilating  medium  for  this  and  another  of 
the  company's  mines,  distant  about  three  miles, 
and  the  workings  of  which  are  connected. 

The  old  mode  of  ventilating  the  So.  Hilda  and 
Harton  Collieries  was  by  utilising  the  shaft  of 
the  latter  as  the  down-cast  shaft,  and  that  of 
the  former  as  the  up-caBt.  In  order  to  create 
a sufficient  enrrent  to  drive  the  ventilating  air 
through  the  many  and  extensive  workings  of  the 
two  collieries,  two  large  furnaces  were  kept 
continually  burning  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Hilda 
shaft  to  cause  the  necessary  draught  to  force 
the  air  from  Harton  through  the  ramifications 
of  the  two  mines.  The  smoke  from  these 
furnaces  did  not  add  to  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  town. 

The  furnace  system  of  ventilation,  though 
simple  and  efficacious  for  pits  of  limited  dimen- 
sions, has  hardly  been  found  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  extensive  system  of  working 
now  in  use, — the  outgrowth  of  modern  times. 

Of  late  years  several  inventions  have  been 
devised  to  provide  a refreshing  current  of  air  in 
the  gas-loaded  coal-mine,  and  of  these  one  of 
the  most  effective  is  the  fan  of  Mons.  Guibal, 
of  Belgium,  adopted  by  the  Harton  Coal  Com- 
pany, at  their  St.  Hilda  pit,  illustrations  of 
whioh  we  give  in  our  present  number,  together 
with  the  bnildings  for  the  reception  of  the  fan 
and  the  machinery  for  working  the  same.  This 
fau  is  the  largest  as  yet  designed  in  connexion 
with  any  colliery  in  the  world,  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  being  50  ft.  It  is  oapable  of  being 
driven  at  a speed  of  50  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  at  this  velooity  the  outer  extremities  of 
the  blades  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a 
half  per  minute,  or  ninety  miles  per  hour, — a 
speed  which  is  estimated  to  produce  a venti- 
lating column  of  air  equal  to  200,000  oubio  feet 
per  minute,  whereas  by  the  furnace  system  of 
ventilating,  not  more  than  80,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  was  obtainable  at  these  collieries. 

In  order  to  convey  a comprehensive  idea  of 
the  power  of  such  a fan  as  we  are  describing, : 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  considerable 
portions  of  this  vast  column  of  air, — between 
its  descent  at  the  Harton  shaft  and  its  ascent 
at  the  Hilda  up-cast, — will  have  to  be  drawn 
through  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  of  narrow 
subterraneous  passages,  in  whioh  hundreds  of 
miners  are  working  at  the  coal. 

The  fan,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Black  & 
Hawthorn,  engineers,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  is 
driven  by  a pair  of  high-pressure  surface  con- 
densing engines,  each  cylinder  of  which  is 
3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  with  3 ft.  6 in.  stroke,  and 
fitted  with  patent  expansion  piston  valvee. 
There  are  two  completely  equipped  and  perfectly 
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distinct  engines  provided  for  the  working  of  the 
fan,  so  that,  in  case  of  a breakdown  on  the  part 
of  one  of  the  engines,  the  other  can  at  once  be 
brought  into  action  to  keep  up  the  ventilation 
of  the  mine.  Over  the  engine-bed  is  a travel- 
ling crane  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  and  dealing 
with  the  ponderous  pieces  of  machinery  when 
alterations  or  repairs  may  be  needed.  The 
boilers,  which  are  double-flued  and  very  power- 
ful, are  capable  of  bearing  a working  pressure 
equal  to  75  lb.  on  the  square  inoh. 

The  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  fan  and 
its  accessories  are  built  of  brick,  relieved  with 
buff  brick  bands  and  stone  dressings.  The 
buildings,  like  the  machinery,  are  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  the  walls  up  to  the  line  of 
centre  of  fan-chamber  being  constructed  of 
brick  in  cement,  resting  on  a thick  slab  of  con- 
crete, every  provision  being  made  for  minimising 
the  vibration,  and  the  architect  has  shown  what 
may  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  suoh  un- 
poetical  structures. 

Mr.  George  E.  Forster,  of  Washington,  was 
the  contractor  for  the  building  department. 

In  planning  these  improvements,  the  company 
had  in  contemplation  a large  increase  of  the 
output  at  their  Hilda  Colliery,  and  when  the 
colliery  workings  are  extended,  the  hauling 
machinery,  hauling  engine-house,  and  working 
gear  at  the  pit-mouth,  will  be  remodelled  and 
modernised  to  harmonise  with  the  new  works. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lisb,  architect,  Newoastle-on-Tyne, 
has  designed  and  superintended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  work,  and  he  has  executed  a com- 
mission of  a similar  oharaoter  for  the  Bedling- 
ton  Coal  Company. 


PARSONAGE  AT  LITTLE  HEREFORD, 
NEAR  TENBURY,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This  house  was  built  for  the  Rev.  Llewellyn 
Jones  (now  Bishop  of  Newfoundland),  the  old 
dilapidated  parsonage  being  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  it.  It  is  built  of  red  bricks,  made 
from  clay  on  the  site,  and  has  dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  original  design  included  bay 
windows,  which  were  dispensed  with  to  reduoe 
the  cost.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Staffordshire 
tiles,  and  the  internal  joinery  is  of  red  deal  and 
pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  hall  is 
laid  with  encaustio  tiles.  The  lower  sashes  are 
glazed  with  plate  glass  ; the  traceried  staircase 
window  with  cathedral  tinted  glass,  in  pattern 
work  and  lead  lights.  A small  plan  appears 
with  the  view.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Tenbury ; and  the  cost  of  the  house  was 
about  1,990Z. ; the  architect  being  Mr.  John 
Cotton,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham. 


A STATUE  OF  EVE. 

This  figure  (illustrated  by  us)  represents  Eve 
after  the  fall  at  the  first  instant  of  regret,  while 
she  does  not  yet  fully  realise  the  extent  of  her 
sin,  and  while  her  graceful  face  still  preserves 
its  gentle  features,  not  yet  changed  by  remorse. 
It  is  at  the  moment  when  God,  ohiding  her,  asks, 
“ What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?”  and  she 
answers,  like  a child  at  fault,  “ The  serpent  be- 
guiled me,  and  I did  eat."  She  also,  like  Adam, 
awakens  at  that  instant  to  a sense  of  her  nudity. 
Signor  Villa  has  seized  it,  and  shows  Eve,  with 
a gesture  full  of  graoe,  grasping  one  of  the 
large  leaves  of  a Musa  Paradisiaca,  and  drawing 
it  towards  her.  The  technical  execution  of  the 
statue  is  admirable. 


REMOVAL  OF  MATERIALS  FROM 
BUILDINGS  ON  WHICH  MONEY  HAS 
BEEN  LENT. 

In  reply  to  a letter  on  this  subject  (vol.  xli., 
p.  830),  signed  “ W.  G.,”  we  have  received  a 
letter,  signed  “John  R.  Rowland,”  applying  the 
statement  to  a particular  case,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  deny, 
ing  the  correctness  of  “ W.  G.’s  ” statements. 
Into  a personal  dispute  of  this  kind  we  cannot 
enter.  We  printed  “ W.  G.’s'’ communication 
solely  with  a view  to  the  discussion  of  the  broad 
question  involved. 


A Meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineer*’  Society  will  be  held  at  seven 
o’olook  p.m.  on  Thursday  next,  the  26th  inst., 
when  a paper  “ On  certain  proposals  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Lloyd  Wise,  will  be  read. 
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DO  THE  RAYS  OF  HEAT  CARRY  WITH 

THEM  ANY  OF  THE  IMPURITIES  OF 

THE  SOURCE  FROM  WHICH  THEY 
EMANATE  ? 

From  frequent  remarkB  we  hear,  and  from  the 
observations  of  various  writers  even  in  soientifio 
journals,  upon  the  unwholesome  effect  of  the 
heat  radiated  from  certain  substanoes,  we  must 
infer  that  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
quality  of  radiant  heat  is  effected  by  the  radiating 
material.  I speak  with  some  hesitation,  as  we 
know  so  little  about  this  beautiful  principle  of 
warming  as  yet,  but  I believe  this  theory  is 
entirely  inoorreot,  and  that  all  the  rays  of  heat 
are  absolutely  pure,  no  matter  what  their  source 
may  be ; that  the  rays  of  heat  from  a manure 
heap  are  just  as  pure  as  those  from  the  pure 
white-hot  platinum  coil. 

Some  odours  are  rapidly  diffused  through  a 
room  in  some  mysterious  manner,  but  I think 
we  cannot  justly  charge  this  distribution  to  the 
rays  of  heat.  We  must  look  to  some  other 
medium  to  find  the  true  carrier  of  these  smells. 
The  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun  certainly  bring 
no  odours  with  them  through  the  vast  space  of 
intense  oold  through  which  they  pass.  And 
what  would  become  of  our  ardent  love  of  the 
direct  radiation  from  the  open  fire  if  we  were  to 
find  that  it  oarried  with  it  the  deadly  gases  that 
are  so  freely  formed  during  the  combustion  of 
all  kinds  of  fuel  ? To  be  sure,  there  is  very  fre- 
quently some  perceptible  odour  from  the  ordi- 
nary open  fireplace,  which  varies  with  the 
different  kinds  of  fuel  burned,  but  their  distri- 
bution is  through  some  other  source  than  by  the 
radiant  heat.  It  is  a very  common  thing  to  see 
little  puffs  of  smoke  escaping  from  the  best- 
regulated  fireplaces  on  the  sudden  closing  of  a 
door  or  in  certain  blasts  of  wind. 

If,  therefore,  all  radiant  heat  is  absolutely 
pure,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  use 
the  intensely-smoking  bituminous  coal  or  the 
gasy  anthracite,  or  coke  or  gas,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  these,  in  our  fireplaces,  or  whether  we 
use  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron,  or  fireclay,  or  the 
finest  glazed  tiles  for  our  stoves,  or  hot  water  or 
steam  for  our  heatmg  pipes,  so  long  as  we  use 
only  the  pure  radiant  heat  from  these  warmed 
surfaces.  But  it  is  a very  different  thing  the 
moment  we  allow  the  air  warmed  by  these  sub- 
stances to  remain  in  the  room  to  be  breathed. 
One  of  the  great  oharms  of  the  open  fire  is  that 
nearly  all  the  air  that  is  warmed  by  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  burning  fuel  is 
carried  directly  up  the  chimney.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary,  however,  that  this  valuable 
principle  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
open  fire. 

Any  radiating  surface  placed  in  an  opeD  fire- 
place, where  all  the  air  warmed  by  coming  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  hot  surface  was 
carried  up  the  chimney,  would  have  the  same 
wholesome  effect  as  the  open  fire,  barring  always 
the  luxury  of  poking  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  in  this  way  to  secure  all  the 
valuable  effect  of  the  open  fire  in  a more  com- 
plete and  perfect  form.  Even  that  dreadful 
demon  of  a bright  red-hot  stove  is  rendered  as 
harmless  as  a rattlesnake  with  its  fangs  re- 
moved. I remember  to  have  fallen  quite  in  love 
with,  not  a little  demon,  but  a big  one,  of  this 
sort,  in  a general  waiting-room  at  a ferry  and 
railway-station,  through  which  I had  to  pass 
frequently. 

At  first,  I was  greatly  prejudiced  against  it. 
I thought  it  was  a perfeot  disgrace  for  a re- 
spectable railway  company  to  treat  their  cus- 
tomers so  shamefully ; but  familiarity  did  not 
breed  contempt  in  this  particular  case.— it  hap- 
pened to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  radiation  from  the  bright  red-hot  surface 
of  the  oast  iron  was  almost  as  congenial  on  a 
cold,  damp  day  as  the  radiation  from  a mass  of 
burning  coal  in  a fireplace.  The  fuel  being 
burned  in  a close  stove,  the  combustion  was  muoh 
more  perfect,  and  there  was  no  danger  from  the 
escape  of  gas  or  smoke.  One  great  advantage 
was  that,  as  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  a large 
space,  the  passengers  could  get  all  round  it,  and 
a dozen  or  so  could  get  warmed  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  the  great  charm  in  this  par- 
ticular case  was  that  there  was  a good  venti- 
lator immediately  above  it,  which  permitted  the 
rapid  escape  of,  not  only  all  the  warmed  air  that 
came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  stove,  but 
this  heated  air  esoaping,  drew  with  it  much  of 
the  foul  air  of  the  room.  I even  found  that 
the  disgusting  odours  of  a tobacco  - pipe  were 
scarcely  perceptible  there.  Finally,  I had  to 
change  my  mind  very  decidedly,  and  give  the 


railway  company  credit  for  a great  amount  of 
good  common  sense  in  providing  their  customers 
such  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  simple 
arrangement. 

Notwithstanding,  radiant  heat  is  always  pure, 
no  matter  from  what  sourco,  yet  all  heating 
surfaces  in  a room  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  because,  like  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  the 
fireplace,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the 
air  from  the  heating  surface  will  linger  in  the 
room  even  with  the  best  of  ventilation.  This 
want  of  cleanliness  is  very  disgusting  in  many 
of  the  heating  arrangements  in  large  buildings. 

I was  watohing  a man  the  other  day  eating 
his  lunch  in  the  British  Museum.  He  deliberately 
poked  the  bones  and  scraps  of  meat,  &c., 
through  the  gratings  on  to  the  heating-pipes. 
This  fashionable  way  of  placing  the  heating- 
pipes  under  the  floor,  with  an  open  grating  over 
them,  is  a very  unfortunate  one, — all  the  sweep- 
ings and  dust  of  the  floor  are  likely  to  get  on  to 
the  heating  surface.  On  removing  recently  some 
pipes  thus  placed,  we  found  them  covered  with 
a felt-like  matting,  about  J in.  thick.  The 
warming-up  of  this  mass  of  dirt  and  street 
manure,  &o.,  every  morning,  when  the  air  from 
it  is  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  room,  is  suffi- 
cient to  disgrace  any  heating  arrangement, 
whether  the  pipes  are  filled  with  water  or  steam, 
or  any  other  material. 

We  have  no  very  accurate  data  as  to  the 
physiological  effect  of  radiant  heat  from  surfaces 
of  different  temperatures.  Our  physicians  have 
not  favoured  us  with  many  trustworthy  experi- 
ments  on  this  point. 

There  is  a general  impression  that  the 
radiating  heat  from  a bright  fire  has  some 
valuable  stimulating  effect.  I enjoy  my  Turkish 
bath  in  the  morning  by  sponging  with  cold 
water  in  front  of  a roaring  hot  fire,  and  turning 
round  like  a goose  on  a roasting-jack.  This  is 
not  a good  all-day  arrangement,  however. 

The  sunny  side  of  a board  fenoe  on  a clear 
cold  day  in  winter  is  the  favourite  resort  of  cats, 
dogs,  and  lazy  men.  I enjoy  it  very  muoh.  The 
non-conducting  boards  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  soon  beoome  warm.  One  Bide  of  the 
body  is,  therefore,  warmed  by  the  fence,  and 
the  other  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
gives  a very  genial  and  uniform  distribution  of 
the  warmth,  with  a free  circulation  of  the  oold 
air.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  a consumptive 
patient. 

For  general  practical  purposes,  I think,  Bur- 
faces  of  mild  temperatures  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  room  with  a slight  concentration  of 
heat  under  the  windows,  give  the  most  general 
satisfaction. 

Some  day  we  may  consider  the  warmth,  dry- 
ness, and  oomfort  of  our  dwellings,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
warming  the  construction  as  well  as  ornament- 
ing it.  Lewis  W.  Leeds. 


COLOURED  PLASTER  DECORATION  FOR 
CHURCHES  AND  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Having  just  carried  ont  some  rather  elabo- 
rate decorative  work  in  a provincial  church  on  a 
system  which,  so  far  as  I know,  has  not  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  I venture  to  give  my  expe- 
rience in  connexion  therewith,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  opinions  of  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  on  the  subject. 

I think  it  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied 
the  matter,  that  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  with  a view  to  making  colour 
decoration  more  effectually  withstand  the  effects 
of  time  and  dampness,  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
condensed  vapour,  which  this  work  is  invariably 
subjected  to  in  buildings  of  this  kind. 

The  process  generally  adopted  in  carrying  out 
this  kind  of  work, — where  real  fresco  work  is 
not  introduced, — is  in  preparing  the  walls  with 
four  or  five  coats  of  paint  (white-lead  mixed 
with  oil)  for  the  groundwork,  thereby  stopping 
the  porosity  of  the  plaster  by  a substance  that 
would  be  altogether  about  the  thickness  of  a 
wafer,  and  on  this  superficial  layer,  or  skin-like 
substance,  decorative  work  of  considerable  cost 
is  often  painted. 

Now,  Bir,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  tempera- 
ture inside  of  buildings  to  be  always  lower  than 
that  of  the  outside,  this  work  would  probably 
last  a considerable  number  of  years ; but,  of 
course,  that  cannot  be.  Immediately  the  tem- 
perature inside  is  raised,  either  by  artificial  heat 
or  otherwise,  the  evaporation  of  the  dampness 
in  the  walls  has  a tendency  to  go  inwards,  but  is 
kept  back  for  a time  by  the  thin  layer  of  paint 


before  alluded  to.  Considering  that  the  evapo- 
ration of  water  occasionally  bursts  steam-boilers, 
I do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  surprised  if  it 
forces  itself  through  a few  coats  of  paint,  either 
by  forming  blisters  in  that  substance,  or  other- 
wise speedily  perishing  it,  in  order  that  it  may 
make  its  legitimate  escape. 

Another  drawbaok  to  this  process  is  the 
effect  whioh  the  condensed  vapour  has  upon  it. 
The  vapour,  coming,  as  it  does,  in  contaot  with 
the  cold  surface  of  the  painted  wall,  is  at  once 
condensed,  and  its  particles,  obeying  the  law 
of  molecular  attraction,  form  themselves  into 
streams  of  water,  which  run  [down  the  walls, 
carrying  particles  of  colour  with  them ; in  fact, 
I have  frequently  seen  little  streaks  of  red  and 
blue  deface  the  whites,  or  other  colours,  as  the 
case  might  be,  solely  through  this  cause,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  colours  were 
mixed  with  the  best  varnish,  with  only  just 
sufficient  turpentine  to  take  off  the  gloBS,  and 
this  oocurred  when  the  work  was  comparatively 
new. 

The  process  whioh  I have  very  great  con- 
fidence in  is  executed  in  the  following  manner, 
and,  in  order  that  I may  better  explain  it,  I 
must  ask  you  to  kindly  imagine  an  end  wall  of  a 
Gothic  church  to  be  decorated  : this  wall  con- 
taining a window,  leaving  a space  of  4 ft.  or 
5 ft.  each  eide,  each  of  these  sides  to  have  an 
angel  painted  on  a lozenge- shaped  ground  of  a 
deep  red  oolour,  the  latter  on  a background  of 
rich  “ vellum"  colour,  with  conventional  foliage 
painted  thereon.  At  the  springing  of  the 
window-head,  a striDg-course ; above  that,  on 
each  side  of  the  heading  of  the  window,  figure 
subjects,  two  on  each  side,  painted  in  circles, 
with  another  circle  at  the  top  of  the  window, 
under  the  apex  of  the  roof,  containing  the 
emblem  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  vellum 
coloured  background  above  the  Btring-course  to 
have  a powdering  of  gold  stars,  and  the  dado 
to  be  of  a reddish  tint,  say,  red  Mansfield  stone 
colour. 

The  whole  of  the  surface,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dado,  should  be  laid  in  with  a coating  of 
Parian  cement,  mixed  with  Bienna  and  ochre,  to 
give  it  the  proper  vellum  tint,  and  gauged  with 
just  sufficient  silver  sand  to  give  the  surface  a 
granulated  effect.  I will  here  mention  that  this 
sand  gives  juBt  enough  porosity  to  the  plaster 
for  it  to  absorb  the  colours  used  for  the  orna- 
ment or  detail  work,  whioh  I shall  presently 
refer  to. 

The  ciroles  for  figures  and  shapes  for  ground 
of  angels  should  then  be  struck  out,  and  the 
outline  of  figures  traced  on,  leaving  the  flesh, 
draperies,  and  nimbi  the  colour  of  back  ground, 
viz.,  vellum  oolour. 

The  grounds  of  these  subjects  within  the 
circles  should  then  be  carefully  cut  out  before 
the  surface  gets  too  hard,  and  filled  in  with 
coloured  plaster  of  suitable  tint.  The  string- 
course should  also  be  out  out  and  filled  in  like- 
wise, and  the  whole  surface  of  the  dado  laid  in 
with  the  oolour  above  indicated. 

After  this  it  is  best  to  let  the  work  stand  for 
a fortnight,  as  there  may  be  a Blight  alkaline 
effloresoenoe  come  to  the  surface,  whioh,  how- 
ever, can  be  easily  washed  off  with  a little 
water  and  a stiff  brush,  and  whioh,  according 
to  my  experience,  does  not  appear  the  second 
time. 

The  detail  of  the  figures  may  then  be  traced 
on,  and  outlined  with  dry  umber  (or  other 
colour),  mixed  with  three  parts  of  varnish  and 
one  of  turpentine.  I find  that  colours  mixed  in  this 
way  penetrate  the  plaster  to  such  an  extent, 
that  there  is  no  getting  it  off  except  by  hard 
scraping. 

I prefer  to  paint  the  draperies  and  flesh  in 
glazes  or  half-tints ; the  lighter  parts  can  be 
effectively  and  quickly  obtained  by  scraping 
out,  allowing  the  light  ground  to  show  through. 

The  result  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  wall  is  left  “ open,"  as  it  were, 
and  gives  free  vent  to  any  evaporation  that 
may  take  place,  so  that  it  has  ample  opportunity 
to  make  its  escape  round  about  the  ornament 
instead  of  going  through  it. 

By  making  experiments  with  a variety  of 
cements,  I found  that  McLean’s  non-effloresoent 
cement  answered  admirably,  and  it  seems  in 
every  way  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  work.  I 
am  aware  that  a combination  of  plaster,  colour, 
and  alum,  is  used  in  soagliola  work,  and  am  also 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  “ buon  fresco,” 
“seoco  fresco,”  and  the  lime  painting  of  the 
ancients,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
prooess  above  referred  to,  taking  it  altogether, 
is  new.  E.  L.  Voice. 
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THE  TIMBER  TRADE  OP  LONDON  AND 
THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  reported  that  they  had  had 
before  them  the  memorial  received  by  the  Board, 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  of  representatives  of  the  timber 
trade  in  London,  on  the  subject  of  clause  IS  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Building  and  Floods 
Prevention  Acts  Amendment  Bill.  The  clause 
in  question  provides  that  no  stack  of  timber  or 
wood,  nor  any  timber  stage,  shall  be  set  Hp  or 
erected  within  30  ft.  of  a highway  without  the 
consent,  in  writing,  of  the  Board,  or  except 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  think 
proper  to  attach  to  their  consent,  and  penalties 
are  provided  for  any  breach  of  the  proposed 
enactment.  The  memorialists  urged  that  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  free  use  of  the  premises 
they  occupied,  and  that  they  were  unaware  of 
any  ground  for  interference  which  was  of  a 
nature  materially  to  lessen  the  value  of  their 
property,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  they 
asked  the  Board  to  withdraw  the  clause.  The 
committee,  having  given  very  careful  considera- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  to  the  representations 
placed  before  them  by  the  memorialists,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
Btances,  the  Board  might  be  advised  to  with- 
draw the  clause,  and  they  recommended  in 
accordance  with  that  view. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  moving  in  accordance  with  the 
reoommendation  of  the  committee,  observed 
that  this  matter  had  very  recently  been  before 
the  Board.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  presented  a report,  sub- 
mitting, for  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a draft 
of  this  Bill.  There  was  then  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  18th  clause,  and  a long  discussion 
took  place  in  regard  to  it,  the  result  being  that 
the  Board  was  about  equally  divided  pro  and 
con.  Since  then  a very  important  deputation 
from  the  timber  trade  had  waited  upon  the 
Board  and  explained  the  grounds  of  their  objec- 
tion to  this  clause.  The  memorial  of  the 
deputation  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  now  advised  the 
Board  to  withdraw  the  clause  in  question 
altogether. 

Mr.  Richardson  moved  an  amendment,  the 
effect  of  whioh,  as  he  explained,  would  have 
been  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  clause  to 
Btacks  of  firewood. 

Mr.  Dresser-Rogers  seconded  the  amendment, 
whioh,  however,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Fowler  on 
the  ground  that  any  such  legislation  was  un- 
necessary. Complications  would,  he  urged, 
arise  by  placing  restrictions  on  stacks  of  fire- 
wood, whioh  was  cut  np  in  lengths  in  the  same 
way  as  lath-wood.  Who  was  to  decide  what 
was  “firewood”  and  what  was  not?  The 
magistrates  would  give  conflicting  decisions, 
and  oases  would  be  remitted  to  the  higher  courts 
for  consideration,  at  great  trouble  and  expense, 
without  conferring  a corresponding  amount  of 
benefit  on  the  public. 

Mr.  G.  Hill  said  the  only  accident  that  had 
oocurred  in  connexion  with  these  timber  stacks 
happened  under  conditions  which  would  be  quite 
allowable,  even  if  the  Board  obtained  the  power 
it  sought.  He  hoped  the  Board  would  not 
impose  on  a large  and  important  trade  restric- 
tions whioh  were  quite  unnecessary. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  pat  and  negatived  by  24  to  8.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  then  approved. 


CALCAREOUS  STONE. 

Sir, — Mr.  Abbey  refers  to  my  letter  advo- 
cating the  use  of  the  volcanic  rocks  for  the  con- 
struction of  city  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  that  if  limestone  were  oiled  when  in  a 
dry  state  it  would  be  rendered  durable.  If  he 
means  to  imply  that  the  process  would  give 
durability  to  the  freestones  used  in  London  and 
other  towns,  I am  afraid  his  thirty-five  years’ 
experience  has  been  of  little  use  to  him.  Much 
better  applications  than  oil, — whioh  would  require 
at  least  annual  renewal, — have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  What  is  necessary  is  rather  to 
treat  the  stone  while  it  is  in  a moist  state  with 
some  substance  which  will  so  far  mix  with  the 
water  as  to  be  absorbed  readily  and  deeply,  but 
when  once  there  will  no  longer  be  soluble  in 
water,  and  no  longer  affected  by  it. 

M.  Kuhlman,  of  Lille,  nearly  succeeded  some 
ears  ago  in  depositing  a solution  of  flint  in  the 


pores  of  stone.  The  film,  however,  that  was 
formed,  though  extremely  hard  and  apparently 
like  flint,  remained,  in  fact,  to  a oertaiu  extent 
soluble.  In  a laboratory  the  experiment,  like 
many  others,  seemed  successful ; but  in  the  open 
air,  on  a large  scale,  it  failed.  Tried  in  Paris, 
it  answered  well  for  a time ; but  tested  in  the 
rude  blasts,  damp  air,  and  sulphurous  vapours  of 
our  metropolis,  a single  winter  was  sufficient  to 
show  its  weakness. 

For  twenty  years  afterwards  there  were  many 
inventors  patenting  processes  in  England  to  pre- 
serve stone  for  ever  without  defacing  it.  All 
these  were  failures  except  one,  and  that  has 
more  nearly  attained  success  than  any  other. 
This  is  Mr.  Ransome’s,  by  which  the  exposed 
parts  of  soft  stones,  whether  limestones  or 
sandstones,  are  turned  into  a kind  of  conorete, 
exceedingly  hard  and  well  adapted  to  resist 
damp  and  aoid  vapours.  The  solution  is  tetra- 
silicate  of  Boda,  followed  by  a wash  of  solution 
of  muriate  of  lime.  Decomposition  of  the  two 
salts  immediately  takes  place,  the  silicic  acid 
parting  with  the  soda  to  take  up  the  lime,  and 
becoming  silicate  of  lime,  while  the  muriatic 
acid,  set  free,  combines  with  the  soda,  also  set 
free  and  forms  muriate  of  soda.  The  silicate  of 
lime  is  preoipitated  in  a finely  crystallised  state 
in  the  pores  of  the  stone. 

But  although  no  serious  decay  of  the  Btones 
of  the  bay  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  treated 
by  Mr.  Ransome  had  occurred  at  the  last  exami- 
nation some  years  ago,  I fear,  as  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  late  of  its  suocess,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  has  failed,  and  that  no  building  in  London 
will  be  imperishable  that  is  not  constructed  of 
material  obtained  from  the  metamorphic  or 
igneous  rocks, — English  granite,  porphyry, 
basalt,  and  serpentine  ; and  the  porphyritio 
brescias, — verde-antico  and  rosso-antico  from 
Greece  and  Italy. 

These  materials  require  speoial  architectural 
treatment  to  exhibit  their  great  natural  beauty 
to  perfection.  This  at  present  is  limited  to  a 
repetition,  ad  nauseam,  of  a few  columns  and 
architraves  in  buildings  otherwise  constructed  of 
free  stone.  A different  method  was  adopted  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  and  to  this  day  com- 
mands universal  admiration.  Of  S.  Maria 
del  Fiori  at  Florence,  Mr.  Qailter  says, — 
“On  a grey  April  afternoon  one  building 
alone  refuses  to  succumb  to  the  influences  of 
cloud  and  rain, — refuses  to  lose  its  beauty 
or  be  deprived  of  its  colours, — its  shades 
of  red,  yellow,  black,  white,  and  green  marble 
still  standing  out  clearly  perceptible  through 
the  heavy  atmosphere  ” ....  “ that  campanile 
of  jasper  and  porphyry.”  Mr.  Street  said, — 
“ Giotto’s  Tower  is  the  most  perfeot  example  of 
colour  in  construction.”  Mr.  Edward  Barry, — 
“The  technical  skill  of  the  architect  and  the 
painter’s  love  of  colour  are  combined.  The 
coloured  marbles  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
architectural  details.”  “ At  Genoa  Cathedral 
the  door-jambs  have  plain  marble  splays,  with 
an  infinity  of  elaborate  patterns  in  coloured 
marbles,  all  with  flat  smooth  surfaces,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  beautiful  materials  to  the  best 
advantage.” 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  may  obtain 
durability  for  London  buildings,  but  certainly 
not  by  the  application  of  oil  to  limestone.  And 
in  the  country  if  freestone  be  well  selected,  it 
will  stand  perfectly  |well  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. H.  Travis. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

Sir, — With  the  exception  of  the  last  para- 
graph, your  notice  about  Ashburnham  House 
and  its  staircase,  being  founded  on  faots,  does 
no  harm  to  any  one ; but  the  last  paragraph, 
being  almost  wholly  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
of  what  the  Chapter  choose  to  say  the  School 
are  going  to  do,  is  not  so  truthful  or  innocuous.* 

It  is  a faot  that  the  Chapter  and  their  friends 
themselves  took  into  serious  consideration,  about 
ten  months  ago,  two  plans,  one  of  which  was  to 
turn  the  site  of  the  house  into  a “ campo  santo  ” ; 
this  was  a favourite  hobby  of  no  mean  personage, 
but  was  not  a good  ground  on  which  to  fight  the 
School,  as  intramural  sepulture  is  not  growing 
in  favour  nowadays.  Therefore  the  present  plan 
of  an  architectural  and  archaeological  howl  was 
substituted.  It  ought  to  be  perfectly  well  known 
chat  close  to  Ashburnham  House  there  is  another 
ceiling,  also  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones,  the 
vaulted  part  of  which  remain*  ns  H.  wra*  wV,o-> 

* Our  correspondent  has  apparently  misread  ihe  para- 
graph. 


first  designed,  and  the  tracery  of  which  is  not 
choked  np  with  lime-wash  and  filth.  This  oeil- 
ing  has  all  along  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
School. 

The  ceiling  at  Ashburnham  House  has  been 
practically  destroyed  by  the  chapter  occupants 
in  past  times,  and  I am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  judioiously  omitted  from  your  drawing  of 
the  Btaircase  a brass  handrail  disfigurement, 
whioh  has  been  reoently  placed  there. 

Perhaps  you  could  oblige  me  with  the  names 
of  a score,  or  even  say  five,  people  who  have 
Been  this  house  in  times  past  as  part  of  the 
general  public;  in  fact,  no  one  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  getting  in  unleBS  he  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  the  occupant.  Now  all  this  will 
be  changed.  Or  perhaps  some  one  will  explaiu 
why  it  is,  if  Westminster  Abbey  is  a “vast 
charnel-house,”  that  the  canons  are  so  anxious 
to  obtain  residences  ia  its  immediate  vicinity  for 
themselves  and  their  families ; or  why  should 
the  most  eminent  London  physicians  remove 
their  sons  from  country  schools  to  send  them  to 
Westminster  Sohool  as  boarders  or  day-boys. 
Westminster  is  well  known  by  all,  except  its 
defamers,  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  school 
in  the  country.  No  case  can  be  cited  of  epi- 
demic zymotic  diseases,  as  with  some  large 
country  schools.  And,  finally,  the  Legislature 
deliberately  decided  in  1868  that  Westminster 
Sohool  should  remain  in  Westminster,  and  that 
if  it  were  removed,  it  should  lose  all  its  property, 
whether  land  or  money.  Large  and  constantly 
increasing  numbers  of  country  parents  send 
their  sons  as  boarders  to  the  school,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  they  do  not  find  the 
evil  results  you  suppose  to  exist. 

I trust  you  will  insert  this,  as  the  supposed 
facts  on  which  the  arguments  at  the  end  of  your 
article  are  based  have  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated with  the  intent  to  mislead.  0.  W. 


Sir, — The  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  your  last  number  that  there  was 
formerly  a dome  to  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing- 
room of  Ashburnham  House,  confirms  state- 
ments made  by  Cunningham  in  his  “ Handbook 
of  London,”  and  by  others.  Having  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Wild,  the  ourator  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  been  allowed  to  examine  again  the 
drawings  made  about  the  year  1812  for  Sir  John 
Soane,  I find  that  these  statements  are  well 
founded.  The  drawing  of  the  ceiling  shows  a 
small  dome  or  lantern  rising  from  the  large 
central  panel. 

The  little  book  of  Ware’s  “ Designs  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  Others,”  to  whioh  I referred  in  my 
former  letter,  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  the  works  of  the  great  archi- 
tect. In  addition  to  many  plates  of  details,  as 
chimney-pieces,  ceilings,  &o.,  it  contains  repre- 
sentations of  two  of  Jones’s  most  important 
works, — the  Chapel  of  Somerset  House  and  the 
Theatre  of  Barber  Surgeons’  Hall.  The  latter, 
as  your  readers  will  remember,  was  accounted 
by  Walpole  to  be  one  of  Jones’s  best  designs. 
If,  as  I am  inclined  to  think  is  the  case,  these 
are  the  only  representations  of  the  two  works, 
Ware’s  book  should  interest  the  antiquary  no 
less  than  the  architect.  Alfred  Marks. 


LEAD  POISONING:  POINTING  MORTAR 
AND  SILICATE  OF  SODA. 

Sir, — Maybe  the  following  chemical  hints 
will,  in  some  degree,  help  your  correspondents, 
W.  Eastwood,  and  “ L.” 

Pure  water  has  no  action  on  lead,  but  pure 
water  and  air  jointly  act  very  powerfully  on 
lead.  Water  containing  carbonio  acid  (or  lime 
carbonate  in  solution  of  Buch  water)  is  feeble  in 
its  action ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of 
carbonio  acid  materially  aids  the  solvent  power 
of  the  water,  because  the  lead  carbonate  formed 
is  soluble  in  the  carbonic  acid  excess.  Some 
salts,  such  as  the  oarbonates,  sulphates,  and 
phosphates,  lessen  the  action,  but  the  ohlorides 
and  nitrates  assist  it  in  a marked  degree.  The 
conditions  are  not  such  as  will  warrant  one  in 
pronouncing  off-hand  what  water  will  or  will 
not  take  up  lead  if  in  contact  with  it.  The 
safest  view  to  dogmatise  upon  is  that  it  ia  ex- 
ceedingly rare  to  find  a water  free  from  lead 
after  storing  in  receptacles  made  of  that  metal. 

If  Blaked  lime  be  wetted  up  with  a solution 
or  sodio  Bilioate,  the  mass  quickly  sets  and  dries 
to  a durable  silicate  of  calcium  and  sodium. 
The  addition  of  the  sand  to  the  lime  will  pro- 
duce exactly  the  compound  sometimes  employed 
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in  fresoo-cokmr  work.  If  “ L.”  should  have 
made  no  experiments  in  these  matters  he  may 
find  a little  difficulty  at  first  in  the  management 
of" the  actions  which  are  set  up  under  these 
conditions.  The  hardening  or  setting  is  at 
times  very  rapid,  and  at  others  imperfeot. 
Sodic  silicate  intensely  and  uniformly  hardens 
some  of  the  carbonates  like  chalk,  and  magnesic 
carbonate  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  but  in 
the  oase  of  lime  there  is  at  times  the  modifying 
effect  due  to  its  own  activity,  when  it  is  slaked 
or  hydrated.  There  is  frequently  a very  un- 
sightly efflorescence  produced  from  application 
of  sodio  silicate,  dne  no  doubt  to  the  formation 
of  sodic  carbonate  by  atmospheric  carbonic  acid 
breaking  up  the  silicate.  I do  not  know  if  there 
be  any  objection  with  “ L.”  to  use  potassic 
silicate,  and  so  to  a very  great  degree  avoid 
this.  The  most  perfect  results,  as  “L.”  probably 
is  aware,  are  derived  from  treating  the  silicated 
body  with  calcio  chloride,  whereby  a double 
decomposition  gives  sodic  chloride  (oommon 
salt)  and  calcio  silicate. 

Jno.  Bowing,  Chemist. 


Sir, — Beading  your  valued  paper  this  week> 
my  attention  (as  an  analytical  chemist,  and  as 
one  who  has  had  no  little  experience  in  matters 
relating  to  water),  was  directed  to  the  letter  on 
lead  poisoning.  If  Mr.  Eastwood  be  right, 
chemists  of  eminence  must  be  wi’ong.  Let  him 
read  Fownes  on  the  action  of  water  on  lead  in 
his  “Manual  of  Chemistry,”  p.  299.  He  will  at 
once  see  the  opinion  and  experience  of  that 
eminent  chemist,  viz  , that  if  the  water  is  pure 
it  soon  begins  to  act  on  the  lead,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  cistern  will  be  destroyed.  Hence, 
then,  your  first  correspondent  was  correct,  for 
unless  a considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
be  present,  the  lead  is  not  acted  on  perceptibly. 
I should  infer  from  his  letter  that  he  merely 
refers  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  leaden 
pipes  rather  than  to  its  being  stored  in  leaden 
cisterns,  which  surely  now,  owing  to  their  great 
expense,  are  rarely  used  (certainly  not  in  London 
houses).  The  wooden  frame,  lined  with  zinc, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  aooepted  style  amongst 
the  London  builders.  The  water  indicated  by 
your  correspondent  at  Tunbridgo  Wells  is  not  a 
fair  specimen  of  water  generally  ; that  spoken  of 
seems  largely  charged  with  iron  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  and  I can  understand  that  lead  would 
be  muoh  quioker  acted  upon  under  these  circum- 
stances. Local  circumstances  ever  will  produce 
local  effects,  and  here  from  the  mere  law  of 
chemical  affinity  the  lead  would  be  acted  upon 
through  the  large  presence  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
even  (your  correspondent  says)  forming  a Bedi- 
ment.  Bnt  does  not  common  reason  say  that 
water  will  never  preoipitate  a body  to  take  up 
another  for  which  it  has  a less  affinity,  and 
unless  oarbonio  acid  be  present,  no  action  on 
the  lead  can  or  will  take  plaee  ? Is  not  the  rain 
water  spoken  of  turned  (as  your  correspondent 
says  it  is)  into  the  company’s  water  to  render  it 
more  suitable  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as 
for  washing  and  laundry  purposes,  or  for  taking 
up  a large  portion  of  the  iron,  and  so  preventing 
the  carbonic  acid  being  so  largely  in  this,  present  P 
Here  the  rain  water,  assimilating  with  the  water 
supplied,  soon  alters  its  ohemical  character, 
and  does  not  act  consequently,  as  otherwise  it 
would,  on  the  lead. 

Another  correspondent  asks  of  silioateof  soda. 
Allow  me  to  say  silicate  of  soda  is  simply  a salt 
of  silica,  with  the  base  Bodium.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, Bilica  is  an  acid,  capable,  when  heated,  of 
forming  with  potash  and  soda,  respectively 
silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  soluble  to  a 
certain  extent  in  water.  Now  when  a solution 
of  silicate  of  soda  is  mixed  with  lime,  by  affinity 
we  get  a silicate  of  lime  formed,  like  in  the 
case  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Patent  Victoria 
Stone,  whose  hardness  is  well  known.  If  this 
silicate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  pointing  mortar 
no  doubt  at  all  it  will,  in  time,  become  adaman- 
tine in  hardness,  giving  out  great  efflorescence 
from  the  surfaoe.  I do  not  think  for  an  instant, 
for  smoothness  of  surface,  it  would  be  improved, 
save  that  when  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  it  would  be  capable  of  being  highly 
polished,  but,  of  course,  this  is  not  needed  in 
mere  joints,  though  perhaps  useful  in  a flat  and 
extended  surface. 

A Professional  Chemist. 


Leeds  Architectural  Society. — The  annual 
dinner  of  this  Society  was  fixed  to  be  held  on 
the  19th  inst. 


CHUBCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS,  LITCHUBCH, 
DERBY. 

On  the  21st  ult.  the  new  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
Litchurch,  Derby,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.  It  has  been  built  in  memory  of 
theVen.  Thomas  Hill,  B.D.,  late  Archdeacon  of 
Derby,  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  and  Mrs. 
Olivier  (a  daughter  of  the  late  Archdeacon). 
It  is  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture,  with 
nave,  aisles,  and  large  and  richly  - decorated 
chancel.  The  body  of  the  church  is  fitted 
with  light  open  benches  for  550  persons.  The 
chancel  is  rich  in  detail,  with  reredos  of  polished 
alabaster,  with  eight  moulded  panels  and  piers 
terminating  with  boldly-carved  angels,  also  in 
alabaster.  Above  is  an  arcade  of  five  arohes  on 
polished  marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and 
moulded  bases,  in  which  are  three  windows  and 
two  spaces,  with  Deapend  stone  ; and  above,  a 
large  wheel-window,  divided  with  eight  shafts, 
filling  the  whole  of  the  gable  end.  The  side 
windows  are  moulded,  and  with  marble  shafts, 
with  bands  and  trefoil  heads ; and  below  are  the 
credence  and  sedilia  on  deep-moulded  arches. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  oircular,  and,  with  the 
chancel  fittings,  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton  tiles.  The  font  is  of  polished 
alabaster,  set  with  spar  and  coloured  marbles, 
and  lined  with  lead.  The  pulpit  has  a stone 
base,  with  open  oak  moulded  top,  oircular, 
with  shafts  and  brass  book-rest.  The  architect 
of  the  church  is  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  of  London  ; the 
builder,  Mr.  Hewett,  of  Leicester;  the  alabaster 
fittings  having  been  done  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Derby. 
The  ease  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Mayer,  of  Munich,  and  represent 
“ St.  Thomas,”  “ The  Appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene,”  and  “ The  Angels  at  the  Tomb  ”; 
and  above,  in  the  large  wheel-window,  “ The 
Ascension.” 


HULME. 

The  St.  Philip’s  British  Workman  building 
is  Bituated  near  the  church,  on  a Bite  formerly 
occupied  by  cottages,  which  have  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  now  afford  oomplete  facilities 
for  a club,  with  care-taker’s  house  attached. 

The  ground-floor  comprises  rooms  for  billiards, 
reading,  and  games,  and,  — in  close  proximity 
to  these, — a serving-room,  which  is  fitted  with 
a hoist. 

The  first-floor  is  one  large  room,  60  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  for  public  meetings  (with  a committee, 
room),  and  a separate  entrance  to  this  room  is 
provided.  The  premises  are  heated  by  hot 
water. 

The  cost  of  building  (exclusive  of  the  site  and 
fittings)  is  1,300Z.,  and  it  has  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Hodkinson,  builder,  under  the  superintend, 
ence  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect,  Manchester. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

76.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Domestio  fire- 
places and  stoves.  (Com.  by  M.  Perrett,  Paris.) 
Jan.  6,  1882. 

77.  H.  Reid,  London.  Machinery  for  mould- 
ing cement,  &c.,  for  paving  and  building. 
Jan.  6,  1882. 

96.  S.  Collett,  Willenhall.  Lock  and  latoh 
spindles,  &c.  Jan.  7,  1882. 

112.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Apparatus 
for  making  bricks.  (Com.  by  L.  Jiiger,  Ehren- 
feld-Cdln,  Germany.)  Jan.  9,  1882. 

119.  E.  R.  Wethered,  Woolwich.  Window-sash 
fastenings.  Jan.  9, 1882. 

121.  A.  C.  Engert,  Bromley-by-Bow.  Stoves 
or  fire-grates.  Jan.  9,  1882. 

136.  J.  A.  Slater  and  M.  M.  Bropley,  London. 
Gas  cooking  apparatus.  (Com.  Spec.).  Jan.  10, 
1882. 

162.  A.  T.  Angell,  London.  Syphon  traps  for 
drains.  Jan.  12,  1882. 

172.  J.  Jaokson,  Kensington.  Apparatus  for 
mixing  the  materials  used  in  the  making  of  con- 
crete. Jan.  12,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

Jan.  10,  1882. 

4,595.  J.  G.  Chillingworth,  London.  Sash- 
fasteners.  Oct.  20,  1881. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


5,040.  J.  B.  Petter,  Yeovil.  Stove  and  fire- 
places. Nov.  17,  1881. 

Jan.  13,  1882. 

4,551.  G.  E.  Waring,  Newport,  U.S.  A..  Water- 
closets.  Oct.  18,  1881. 

5,111.  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  Haslingden.  Water- 
fittings,  &o.,  in  houses.  Nov.  23,  1881. 

5,424.  E.  A.  ltippingille,  Aston.  Gas  Btoves 
Dec.  12,  1881.  ' 

5,543.  C.  F.  Sohlickeysen,  Berlin.  Brick- 
moulding maohines.  Dec.  17,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

\Published  during  the  Week  ending  January  14,  1882. 

1,302.  T.  Parker,  Coalbrookdale.  Grates  and 
stoves  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  &c. 

The  front  of  the  grate  has  the  usnal  bars,  but  the  back 
sides  and  bottom  are  solid,  and  made  of  fire-clay.  An 
opening  is  formed  round  the  bottom,  which  communicates 
with  a llue  at  the  back  of  the  grate.  (Pro.  Pro.)  March 
23,  1881.  Price  2d. 

1,690.  W.  G.  Sloane  and  J.  Sloane,  Dublin. 
Apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating  Turkish 
baths,  &c. 

A double. walled  chamber  is  formed,  within  the  inner 
walls  of  which  is  the  furnace,  and  the  fresh  air  circulates 
between  the  two  walls,  being  hea'ed  by  the  wall  of  the 
inner  chamber.  (Pro,  Pro.)  April  19, 1881.  Price  2d. 

2,342.  F.  Firth,  J.  Firth,  and  E.  Firth,  Dews- 
bury. Brickmaking  machines. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,791,  of  1878. 
Thomaterial  is  fed  from  a pug-mill  into  the  mould-boxes  of 
a revolving  table.  The  moulded  brick  at  this  table  revolves, 
is  pushed  out  horizontally  on  to  the  movable  bottom  of 
another  mould-box,  which  bottom  then  descends  aud 
carries  the  brick  downwards  into  the  box,  when  a plunger 
descends  and  compresses  the  brick.  The  plunger  and  the 
movable  bottom  afterwards  rise,  and  the  pressed  brick  is 
delivered  out  of  the  mould  on  to  a travelling  belt.  May 
27,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,367.  J.  C.  Dannert  and  G.  G.  Lind,  Altona. 
Water-meters,  &c. 

A steering-rod  slider  inside  the  piston-rod,  which  is 
pushed  to  and  fro  by  the  reciprocating  action  of  two  spiral 
springs,  and  forms  a parallelogram  with  the  valve-rod  by 
transveree  arms  fixed  to  the  euds  of  both  rods.  Discs  are 
attached  to  the  valve-rod  to  open  or  close  the  water  pas- 
sages which  lead  into  the  cylinder  and  actuate  the  piston. 
May  30,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,422.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Fluid  meter. 

In  a cylinder  works  the  piston.  The  liquid  is  alternately 
admitted  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  distributing- 
chamber  above  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  parts  are  easily 
accessible.  It  contains  four  clack  valves,  so  fitted  that,  while 
two  are  open,  the  other  two  are  shut.  These  are  actuated 
by  the  piston-rod,  which  also  actuates  the  counting 
mechanism.  (Com.  by  J.  E.  Jacquet,  Paris.)  June  1, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

2,453.  J.  Herd,  Birmingham.  Roadways,  pave- 
ments, &o. 

The  roadways  are  formed  of  blocks  or  setts  of  concrete, 
&c.,  faced  with  asphalte.  In  the  aspbalte,  while  it  is  in 
the  liquid  state,  has  been  placed  a gratiog  of  iron,  so 
formed  that  where  the  bars  of  the  gratings  intersect  one 
another,  the  crosses  stand  above  the  level  of  the  asphalte, 
while  the  rest  of  the  bars  are  under  the  surface  thereof. 
This  sflbrds  a foothold  for  horses,  &o.  June  3,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

2,536.  L.  W.  Beck,  Duffel,  Belgium.  Drying 
ceramic  products  and  bricks. 

The  bricks,  &c.,  are  wrapped  in  some  porous  material, 
such  as  felt,  before  being  exposed  to  the  heat  in  the  kiln. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  June  10,  1881.  Price  2d. 

2,686.  A.  Damman  and  A.  Cassard,  Brussels- 
Parquet  flooring. 

A base  of  stone  or  cement,  &c.,  is  first  laid,  over  whio 
is  placed  a layer  of  bitumen,  gutta-percha,  or  asphalte, 
&c.,  and  then  the  covering  of  wood,  worked  into  any  de- 
sired pattern.  June  20,  1881.  Price  fid. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Stroud. — Mr.  Harrison,  O.E.,  an  inspector  from 
the  office  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  has 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Local  Board,  in  consequence  of  aa  application  by 
the  Board  for  power  to  borrow  an  additional 
2,5001.  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a storage 
reservoir.  Mr.  Anstie,  the  engineer  of  the  pro- 
jected Stroud  Water  Company,  with  Mr.  R.  H. 
Smith,  the  solicitor,  attended  in  opposition.  Mr. 
Witohell,  clerk  of  the  Board,  gave  the  necessary 
formal  evidence  as  to  the  rateable  value,  amount 
of  mortgage,  &o.,  and  Mr.  Lofthouse,  the  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  of  the  Board,  produced  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  new  reservoir,  and  gave 
evidence  in  detail  of  the  cost  of  the  works  and 
particulars  of  the  water  Bupply.  He  said  the 
supply  at  the  upper  reservoir  had  been  increased 
from  100,000  to  250,000  gallons  a day,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a storage  reservoir  to 
provide  for  the  dry  season.  In  the  course 
of  bis  examination  he  stated  that  the  Bupply 
was  on  the  intermittent  system,  upon  which 
the  inspector  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
this  system,  and  said  he  Bhould  reoommend  as 
strongly  as  be  could  that  the  Board  be  required 
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to  obtain  a constant  supply.  It  was  pointed 
oat  that  the  mains  and  fittings  were  only  suitable 
for  the  intermittent  system,  but  the  inspector 
said  there  was  no  reason  whatever  in  Stroud 
why  the  service  should  not  be  constant.  Mr. 
Smith  cross-examined  Mr.  Lofthouse  as  to  the 
suffioiencyof  the  preReDt  water  supply,  and  said 
he  appeared  for  the  Stroud  Water  Company,  but 
the  inspector  refused  to  hear  him  in  that  capa- 
city. He  said  a rival  company  had  no  locus 
standi,  as  the  Board  were  bound  to  supply  their 
district  with  water,  and  he  intimated  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  admission  that  the  supply  was  insuffi- 
cient was  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  present 
application.  The  inquiry  terminated,  the  in- 
spector saying  he  should  make  his  report  next 
week,  and  Mr.  Witohell  saying  the  Board  would 
meet  next  week,  and  would  probably  pasB  a 
resolution  on  the  hint  thrown  out  as  to  a constant 
supply. 

Carnoustie. — The  new  water-works  at  Car- 
noustie, near  Dundee,  have  been  opened.  The 
scheme,  of  whioh  Mr.  MoCullooh,  of  Dundee, 
is  the  engineer,  is  what  is  known  as  an  under- 
ground one, — that  is,  the  water,  instead  of 
being  collected  on  the  surface  in  the  usual 
way,  is  all  collected  below  ground.  The 
nucleus  of  the  supply  consisted  of  what  used 
to  be  known  as  the  Brax  Spring,  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Lochty  Burn.  This  spring  rose 
in  a disused  quarry.  About  1,500  lineal  feet 
of  adits  have  been  cut  into  the  water-bearing 
strata  of  the  upper  bed  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone formation,  at  an  average  depth  of  12  ft. 
6 in.  Into  these  fire-clay  pipes  have  been 
laid,  and  surrounded  by  a filtering  medium,  con- 
sisting of  broken  red  sandstone,  several  layers 
of  washed  gravel,  sand,  and  coke,  of  a total 
depth  of  3 ft.  The  water  from  two  of  these 
adits,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  about  800  ft.,  is 
led  to  the  reservoir  at  a distance  of  about 
400  yards  off,  in  oast-iron  pipes,  provided  with 
sluice  valves  to  admit  of  the  water  either  from 
the  one  or  the  other  singly  or  from  both  com- 
bined being  discharged  into  the  reservoir,  or  past 
it  direct  to  the  village.  The  water  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  adits,  being  at  too  low  a level  to 
discharge  into  the  reservoir, is  conveyed  by  fireclay 
pipes  to  a collecting  well  adjoining  the  reservoir. 
The  reservoir  has  been  formed  by  excavating  in 
a natural  hollow,  the  excavated  material  being 
thrown  upon  the  four  sides  to  form  the  embank- 
ments. It  is  270  ft.  square  at  the  top  by  from 
19  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep,  and  contains  above  the  top 
of  the  outlet-pipe  to  the  top  of  the  overflow  a 
little  over  6,000,000  gallons.  There  being  no 
clay  on  the  site  of  the  reservoir,  the  usual 
method  of  rendering  the  reservoir  water-tight 
by  forming  a thick  puddle-wall  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  embankments  has  not  been  followed. 
Instead  thereof  the  inner  slopes  of  the  embank- 
ments are  lined  throughout  with  concrete  8 in. 
thick,  baoked  by  clay  puddle  6 in.  thick  on  the 
made  ground.  Offers  were  invited  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  in  five  separate  contracts, 
but  the  offers  of  Mr.  George  Mackay,  contractor, 
Broughty  Ferry,  were  accepted  for  the  whole  of 
these.  Messrs.  Robert  Maclaren  & Co.,  Eglinton 
Foundry,  Glasgow,  supplied  the  iron  pipes. 
The  Glenfield  Company,  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Paris,  supplied  the  speoial  castings,  sluice  and 
air  valves.  Mr.  Robert  Gellately,  Lochee,  aoted 
at  the  outset  as  the  inspector  of  works,  but  was 
laid  aside  from  ill-health.  The  works  have  since 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  David  Peter,  in- 
speetor  of  works,  Dundee.  The  total  cost  has 
been  about  7,0001. 


DEPTH  AND  DRAINAGE  OF  BASEMENTS. 

BRASS  V.  THE  VESTRY  OF  PADDINGTON. 

This  is  an  aotion  by  Mr.  Brass,  a builder,  and 
Mr.  William  Whiteley,  of  Westbourne-grove,  his 
employer,  in  order  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  demolishing  or  altering  four  warehouses 
recently  erected  by  the  plaintiffs  in  Queen’s- 
road,  Bayswater,  and  from  altering  the  levels  of 
the  foundations  or  interfering  with  the  drains  of 
those  warehouses. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Whiteley,  having  built  in  the 
Queen’s-road  four  warehouses  with  basement  levels 
at  a depth  of  about  9 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
Queen’s-road,  was  proceeding  to  build  four  more 
the  basements  of  which  were  at  a depth  varying,  by 
reason  of  the  roadway  not  being  level,  from  7 ft.  6 in. 
to  8 ft.  3 in.,  when  he  was  served  by  the  defendants 
with  notice  that  they  had  made  an  order  that  the 
levels  of  the  foundations  of  these  new  warehouses 
should  not  be  more  than  7 ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  roadway,  and  that  the  warehouses  should  be 
drained  in  a manner  specified  in  this  notice.  Mr. 


Whiteley  appealed  against  this  order  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  buthisappeal  was  dismissed, 
and,  being  advised  that  the  defendants  had  no  power 
to  prevent,  him  laying  his  foundations  at  any  depth, 
provided  that  such  depth  would  permit  drainage 
in  compliance  with  the  Acts,  he  brought  the  present 
action. 

Mr.  W.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Farwell,  for  the 
defendants,  now  moved  (before  Vice-Chancellor 
Hall),  under  the  second  rule  of  the  34th  of  the  orders 
under  the  Judicature  Act,  that  before  any  evidence 
was  given  in  this  action  the  questions  of  law  therein 
might  be  decided, — namely,  whether  the  Court  had 
any  jurisdiction  to  interfere  with  the  defendants  in 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  given  them  by  statute, 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  matter  was  not  concluded 
by  the  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  appeal. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  without  calling  on  the  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiffs,  said  that  on  such  an  application 
as  the  present  he  must  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
some  question  of  law  in  the  action  which  it  would 
be  convenient  to  have  tried  before  any  evidence  was 
given.  Now,  it  was  part  of  the  case  raised  by  the 
plaintiffs  that  the  Vestry  had  used  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  a vexatious  and  oppressive 
manner,  and  his  Lordship  could  not  for  the  purposes 
of  this  application  say  that  there  might  not  be 
substance  in  that  averment  as  to  which  facts  might 
be  material.  The  question  was  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  plaintiff,  looking  at  the  stato  of  tho 
property,  both  when  the  notice  was  given  and  now 
that  the  buildings  were  completed,  and,  not  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  convenience  of  first  trying  any 
question  of  law  in  this  action,  he  must  refuse  tho 
motion,  with  costs. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  died  in  Edinburgh  on  Tues- 
day night,  aged  75.  He  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Academy  in  1829,  and  was  eleoted  its 
president  in  1876,  in  which  year  he  also  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Mr.  Joseph  Edwards,  the  Welsh  sculptor,  who 
died  a few  days  ago  at  his  house  in  Robert- 
etreet,  Hampstead-road,  where  he  had  lived  and 
worked  for  forty  years,  was  an  artist  of  no  mean 
powers.  He  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1838,  and  from  that  date  his  work 
was  soarcely  ever  absent  from  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  that  body  until  1861,  in  whioh  year 
he  became  an  assistant  to  Noble,  who  was,  in 
the  view  of  most  critics,  inferior  to  Edwards 
as  an  artist.  It  is  within  our  own  knowledge 
that  much  of  the  best  work  in  Noble’s  public 
statues  is  due  to  Edwards.  After  Noble’s  death 
Edwards  again  came  forward  as  a frequent 
exhibitor.  His  independent  work  consisted 
mainly  of  busts  and  small  monuments,  though 
occasionally  he  attempted  more  ambitious  ideal 
work, — aB,  for  example,  his  “ Dying  Christian’s 
Dream,”  exeouted  in  1848. 

M.  Charles  Blanc,  of  Paris,  well  known  as  an 
art  critic,  died  on  Tuesday  from  the  effects  of  an 
operation  for  tumour.  Born  at  Castres  in  1813, 
he  was  brought  up  as  an  engraver,  but  early  in 
his  career  devoted  himself  to  art  critioiBm. 
From  1848  to  1852  he  held  the  post  of  Director 
of  Fine  Arts.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a few 
years  ago  he  was  nominated  to  a newly-created 
professorship  of  ^Esthetics  at  the  College  de 
France.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  but  never  took  part  in  political  move- 
ments. Reports  of  his  leotures  will  be  found 
in  our  pages. 

Signor  Giovanni  Duprd,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  best-known  of  Italian  sculptors, 
died  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in 
Florence,  after  a short  and  painful  illness,  aged 
64.  He  was  a self-made  man,  and  to  the  pos- 
session of  innate  talent  he  added  an  assiduity  of 
application  which  led  to  his  success  in  spite  of 
the  severest  discouragements  and  trials.  He 
was  born  in  Siena  in  March,  1817.  In  his 
fourth  year,  his  family  removed  to  Florence, 
where  the  father  of  Dupre  attempted  to  gain  a 
living  as  “ intagliatore”  inlayer  in  wood, — a 
trade  he  had  learned  when  young.  Finding 
little  to  do  in  Florence,  he  repaired  to  Pistoja, 
making  occasional  visits  to  Florence.  The  child 
Giovanni  showed,  from  his  boyhood,  a marked 
taste  for  sculpture,  whioh  led  the  father  to  place 
him  with  Angiolo  Barbetti,  the  olever  carver  in 
wood,  whose  workshops  were  in  Siena.  Dupre 
afterwards  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Florence,  and  then  worked  in  the  studio 
of  Professor  Magi.  His  first  work  exhibited 
was  a female  head,  called  “ Santa  Filomena.” 
This  was  placed  in  the  Academy  in  1838,  and 
received  the  praises  of  Bartolini.  In  1842 


Dupre  modelled  his  famous  statue  of  Abel,  now 
in  the  Pitti  Palace.  From  that  time  his 
fame  and  fortune  steadily  increased,  his 
country  acknowledging  his  merits  and  lavishing 
honours  and  gifts  on  him.  He  leaves  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  spoken  of  aB  a clever 
sculptress.  His  great  regret  during  his  illness 
was  that  he  Bhould  leave  unfinished  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  he  had  begun,  and  which  was 
to  be  placed  over  the  grand  entranoe  of  the  new 
fa9ade  of  the  oathedral.  Fifty-five  years  ago 
he  might  have  been  seen  bending  under  a load 
of  shavings  intended  for  his  master’s  fire,  un- 
noticed and  unknown  to  all,  as  he  relates  in  his 
memoirs,  and  crossing  the  very  bridge  over 
whioh  his  sad  and  solemn  funeral  procession 
drew  together  half  the  population  of  Florence. 
Since  he  had  attained  to  fame  and  fortune  he 
was  always  ready  to  help  struggling  artists, 
with  whose  trialB  he  was  so  familiar  in  his  own 
person. 

Signor  Giuseppe  Incoronati. — The  death  of 
Signor  Ginseppe  Incoronati  occurred  on  the 
1 tth  met.,  in  London,  where  he  had  resided  for 
considerably  over  half  a century,  during  whioh 
period  he  formed  a link  with  the  artistic 
English  colony  of  the  Rome  of  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  The  oldest  foreign  friend 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  resided  in  Rome  in  the  house  of 
Inooronati,  and  who,  until  his  death,  entertained 
for  him  the  warmest  regard,  an  esteem  con- 
tinued by  his  widow,  Lady  Eastlake ; the  oldest 
foreign  friend  of  John  Gibson,  of  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
of  Boxall,  anc*  of  Joseph  Bonomi,  Incoronati 
was  an  interesting  member  of  a group  of  Anglo- 
Roman  artists,  which,  perhaps,  only  Mr.  Penry 
Williams  now  remains  to  represent.  When  the 
Prince  of  Wales  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time, 
Incoronati  was  his  teacher  in  Italian,  this  having 
for  many  years  previously  been  the  profession 
by  which  he  accumulated  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence that  allowed  him  to  pursue  the  devoted 
aim  of  his  life,  the  study  of  classic  literature. 


NATIONAL  HISTORY  GALLERY. 

SIR, — Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  when  suggesting  “the 
erection  of  a National  History  Gallery,  to  contain 
a series  of  historical  paintings  illustrating  the  most 
important  incidents  in  the  various  periods  of  English 
history,”  apparently  ignores  the  dearth  of  historical 
painters  England  has  always,  and  is  now,  exhi- 
biting ; and  the  existence  of  the  “ National  Portrait 
Gallery.” 

This  gallery  certainly  fulfils  all  that  is  required  in 
the  way  of  a history  collection,  as  regards  the 
notable  personages  of  the  “various  periods  of 
English  history  ” : pictures  representing  “its  most 
important  incidents,”  i e.,  historical  paintings,  we 
are  so  deficient  in,  that  I doubt  if  there  could  be 
got  together,  in  a reasonable  time,  sufficient  to 
make  a decent  beginning  for  an  exhibition.  As  an 
adjunct  to  tho  National  Portrait  Gallery,  such  a 
collection  of  “historical  paintings”  as  Mr.  Thomas 
suggests  would  be  an  admirable  addition.  While 
giving  increased  interest  to  the  gallery,  they  would 
find  their  legitimate  home  there,  were  the 
title  of  the  above  gallery  modified  to  include 
them.  In  other  words,  I would  not  advocate  the 
formation  of  another  picture  gallery,  but  would 
enlarge  the  one  in  actual  existence  to  include  Mr. 
lhomas  s scheme.  For  these  reasons,  the  present 
National  Portrait  Gallery  would  form  a good 
nucleus  for  a “ History  Gallery,”  since  it  is  so  al- 
ready in  one  phase, — that  of  portraiture.  The  gallery 
has  a most  efficient  and  energetic  keeper,  whose 
whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  and,  moreover,  since  the 
Government  is  apparently  unable  to  support  one 
gallery  properly  (tor  several  months  now,  the  up- 
stairs long  gallery  has  been  closed  for  repairs  and 
alterations,  which,  however,  are  not  carried  out  for 

want  of  funds”),  it  would  be  still  less  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  two. 

But  while  thus  advocating  the  introduction  of 
new  features  into  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  it 
should  not  be  housed  in  the  miserable  shed  it  is  now, 
but  its  treasures  should  be  placed  in  a building  con- 
structed with  coDsummato  skill  and  taste,  the  whole 
being  designed  “ as  an  ornament  to  London.”  Alas ! 
when  can  we  hope  such  a building  will  be  given  us  ? 
Can  we  expect  one  when  we  are  content  to  have  a 
‘ ‘ National  ” Gallery,  sneeringly  alluded  to  as  a 
dungeon  with  “pepper-castors”  for  towers ; a 
South  Kensington  Museum  little  better  than  a 
builder  s yard,  with  its  unfinished  buildings,  tumble- 
down  oid  houses,  and  ramshackle  iron-ioofed  sheds  ; 
and  a “National”  Portrait  Gallery  little  better  than 
a row  of  stables  ? Must  we  put  up  with  these  build- 
ings as  they  are  ? Where  would  the  present  crazy 
wooden  shed  be  should  it  catch  fire  (no  improbable 
idea,  as  has  already  occurred  once  in  one  of  its 
safest  rooms)  ? What  could  save  it  from  being 
entirely  consumed? 

H.  C.  Standage. 
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THE  BUILDING  TRADE  AND 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  BARNSLEY  IN  1881. 

Barnsley,  so  well  known  as  the  coal  metro- 
polis of  South  Yorkshire,  has,  like  many  other 
places,  not  found  so  much  employment  for 
builders  and  kindred  trades,  yet  it  has  not 
stood  still,  the  buildings  for  which  plans 
have  been  passed  by  the  Town  Council  having 
numbered  178  against  192  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  these  seventy-three  were  houses, 
seven  shops,  three  publio  buildings,  twenty- six 
mills  and  workshops,  and  sixty-nine  buildings  of 
other  descriptions.  Since  1875  the  ereotion 
of  buildings  declined.  In  that  year  no  fewer 
than  519  proposed  buildings  were  sanctioned. 
Since  the  year  1868  there  have  been  4,567 
buildings  passed,  so  that  Borne  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress made  may  be  gleaned  from  that  state- 
ment. The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  year 
will  doubtless  consist  of  the  works  connected 
with  the  three  public  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection,  consisting  of  a new  post-office,  a large 
infirmai'y,  and  an  additional  wing  to  the 
Beckett  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  Taking  the 
new  post-office  first,  it  may  be  stated  that  for 
many  years  its  duties  were  discharged  in  the 
Commercial  Buildings,  Churoh-street,  now  used 
by  the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company.  A removal 
was  made  to  the  Old  County  Court,  at  the 
bottom  of  Regent-street,  where  the  business  is 
still  carried  on  until  the  new  buildings  are  com- 
pleted. The  new  offices  are  being  built  upon  a 
plot  of  408  square  yards  of  land  at  the  top  of 
Regent-street,  which  the  Post-office  authorities 
purchased  from  the  Corporation  at  the  cost  of 
4L  per  yard.  The  building  is  being  ereoted  from 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Williams,  surveyor  to 
her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works,  and  is,  barring 
minor  variations,  the  same  as  similar  build- 
ings recently  erected  at  Sfeookton-on-Tees,  Soar- 
borough,  and  other  plaoes  of  similar  size  to 
Barnsley.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  building  will  consist  at 
the  front  of  two  lofty  stories,  the  height  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet  being  42  ft.,  and  having  a 42  ft. 
frontage  to  the  street.  It  will  be  exactly  four- 
square, with  two  entrances  at  the  front,  with  a 
ooupleof  large  windows  between  them.  In  the 
upper  story  there  are  to  be  four  large  windows, 
with  stone  balusters  in  front,  and  surmounted 
by  cornices.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  to 
be  of  dressed  stone,  and  the  base  is  of  rustic 
work.  The  whole  of  the  front  and  back  is  of 
stone  obtained  from  the  Warwick  quarries.  The 
side  walls  are  of  red  brick  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Platts,  of  Oldham.  The  publio  office,  which 
is  on  the  left,  is  approached  by  an  8-ft.  passage, 
and  measures  30  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.,  and  has  a 
counter  running  along  its  entire  length.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  is  a private  office  for  the 
post-master.  The  sorters’  room,  measuring 
53  ft.  9 in.  by  25  ft.,  is  at  the  rear  of  the  public 
offioe3.  It  will  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
the  basement  will  contain  linesmen’s  work- 
room, telegraph  store-room,  &o.  The  telegraphic 
dep6b  will  be  on  the  second  story,  over  the  front 
office.  According  to  the  tender,  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  by  June  next. 

The  next  most  important  ereotion  is  a large 
infirmary,  whioh  is  being  built  by  Messrs. 
Hinchcliffe  & Moore,  for  the  Barnsley  Union 
Authorities,  in  a field  near  the  present  work- 
house,  which  is  situate  a short  distance  from 
the  town.  The  plans  have  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  architects,  of 
Barnsley ; and  the  buildings,  whioh  are  pro- 
gressing, are,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
tender,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June,  1882. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Hinchcliffe  & Moore  was 
accepted.  The  amount  was  15,6871.  5s.  if  built 
entirely  of  Brighouse  stone,  and  15.197Z.  12s.  if 
local  stone  was  allowed  to  be  partly  used.  The 
latter  tender  was  aocepted.  The  tenders  varied 
a good  deal ; some  reaching  as  high  as  23.374Z. 
for  Brighouse  stone. 

The  work  in  connexion  with  a new  “ medical 
wing  at  the  Beckett  Hospital  and  Dispensary 
is  also  progressing.  Mrs.  Lambert,  of  London,  a 
lady  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  has 
contributed  2,OOOZ.,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Allen,  of 
Brighton,  1,000Z.  The  site,  which  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  existing  building,  has  been  purchased 
from  Sir  H.  Bacon  at  4s.  per  yard,  and  that 
gentleman  has  intimated  his  intention  of  sub- 
scribing 250Z.  towards  the  new  extension. 

The  state  of  trade  has  during  the  year  been 
depressed,  and  this  has  to  a great  extent  inter- 
fered  with  building  operations.  At  one  period 
of  the  year  there  was  a large  number  of  cottages 
untenanted. 


SURVEYORS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 
DILAPIDATIONS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  archdeacons  and  rural 
deans  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Alban’s,  recently 
held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  Surveyors 
of  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  for  the  term  of 
five  years,  from  the  5th  of  December,  1881 : — 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  of  Ho.  4,  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 

Mr.  Frederick  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dampier,  of  No.  11,  St.  John-st.,  Colohester. 

Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  of  No.  28,  Southampton-screet, 
Strand,  London. 

Mr.  S.  E.  C.  Streatfoild,  of  No.  39,  Great  Marlborougli-st. 

Mr.  C,  G.  Vinall,  of  No.  43,  Guildford-st.,  Russell-sq. 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr. 
G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Counoil 
for  the  past  year,  whioh  showed  the  Sooiety  to 
be  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  for  while,  in 
1871,  the  Sooiety  continued  its  work  without  an 
office,  accessible  library,  or  an  assistant-secre- 
tary, and  the  number  of  the  Fellows  wa3  314,  the 
staff  at  present,  very  fully  employed,  oonsists  of 
an  assistant-secretary  and  three  computers,  and 
there  are  555  Fellows  on  the  roll.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  1871  show  a marked  oontrast 
to  those  of  the  past  year.  The  receipts,  ten  years 
ago,  amounted  to  only  244Z.,  against  more  than 
840Z.  in  1881.  The  expenditure  was  only  197L 
in  1871,  against  780Z.  in  1881.  The  Sooiety  also 
now  receives  seoond  order  and  climatologioal 
observations  from  eighty-three  stations,  the 
results  of  which  are  published  quarterly  in  the 
“Meteorological  Reoord.”  In  addition  to  the 
“ Quarterly  Journal,”  two  publications  have 
been  prepared  and  issued  under  the  direction  of 
the  Council,  viz.,  “ Hints  to  Meteorological  Ob- 
servers, with  Instructions  for  Taking  Observa- 
tions, and  Tables  for  their  Reduction  ” ; and 
“ Index  to  the  Publications  of  the  English 
Meteorological  Societies,  1839  to  1881.” 

The  President  (Mr.  SymonB)  then  delivered 
his  address,  which  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of 
meteorology.  He  began  by  asking  in  what 
respects  is  our  present  system  of  observation 
capable  of  improvement  ? Should  it  be  extended, 
either  as  regards  distribution  of  stations,  addi- 
tional instruments,  or  additional  hours  of  obser- 
vation ? Can  any  of  the  millions  of  entries  at 
present  made  annually  be  safely  dispensed 
with?  These  questions  oan  only  be  properly 
answered  after  considering  two  others, — what 
observations  are  being  made,  and  for  what 
objeot  ? After  referring  to  the  different  patterns 
of  barometers  and  the  number  of  observations 
made,  Mr.  Symons  said  he  was  aware  there 
are  several  grounds  upon  whioh  the  maintenance 
of  numbers  of  stations  in  excess  of  all  possible 
requirements  could  be  defended.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  constant  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  removals  and  deaths  of  the 
observers,  and  from  the  extension  of  buildings 
and  growth  of  trees,  &o.  This  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  two  or  three  stations 
wherever  it  was  desired  to  make  sure  of  a con- 
tinuous record.  But  a far  better  and  more 
scientific  plan  would  be  to  choose  a few  unex- 
ceptionable localities  remote  from  towns,  pur- 
chase the  freehold  of  a few  surrounding  aores, 
erect  thereon  stations  identical  in  design  and  in 
every  respect,  and  endow  them  with  moderate 
funds,  so  that  the  observations  may,  humanly 
speaking,  be  established  on  an  unalterable  basis. 
For  climatic  purposes  the  numerous  climato- 
logioal stations  started  by  the  Society  are  of 
great  value.  After  speaking  of  hygrometers, 
anemometers,  and  ozonometers,  the  President 
referred  to  daily  maps  of  Atlantic  weather, 
whioh  should  be  on  a scale  of  not  less  than 
1 in.  for  100  miles.  The  compilation  of  such 
charts  is  an  essentially  national  work,  and  falls 
wholly  within  the  domain  of  the  Government 
Office.  After  referring  to  weather  forecasts,  the 
lack  of  original  workers  in  discussing  meteoro- 
logical observations,  the  absence  of  academical 
encouragement,  and  the  little  prospect  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  meteorology  obtain- 
ing more  than  a bare  livelihood,  the  President 
concluded  as  follows It  is  just  possible  that 
the  severe  manner  in  which  I have  criticised  a 
few  of  our  existing  arrangements  may  have  led 
some  one  to  consider  that  meteorology  is  lan- 
guishing, feeble,  or  even  moribund.  I believe  that 
the  very  oontrary  is  the  fact.  When  a case  is 


weak,  one  hesitates  to  point  out  its  weaknesses 
for  fear  of  a total  collapse.  No.  The  Meteoro- 
logical Society  never  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
numbers  as  it  has  in  the  two  last  years,  and  if 
it  will  but  apply  the  prnning-knife  to  fruitless 
observations,  and  try  to  secure  the  application 
of  more  brain  power  to  the  many  problems  yet 
unsolved,  it  will  osntinue  to  receive  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  recognition  and  support, 
and  to  maintain  that  high  position  among 
kindred  societies  whioh  it  at  present  holds.” 

The  officers  and  council  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  then  eleoted. 


CHIMNEY  STAYS. 

Sir, — The  practice  of  supporting  lofty  chim- 
ney-staoks  by  means  of  iron  rods  is  so  common, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  so  under  the  more  strict 
discipline  of  “ dangerous  structures,”  that  I think 
some  one  ought  to  point  out  to  builders  generally 
how  useless  their  iron  rods  commonly  are.  If 
the  wind  would  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
us  to  blow  in  one  direction,  and  not  in  another, 
then  the  customary  fie-rod  hooked  on  to  a strap 
might  answer  very  well ; it  keeps  the  chimney 
seoure  against  a gust  blowing  from  the  anchor 
of  the  rod  towards  the  chimney ; but  manifestly, 
if  the  stay  is  to  secure  the  chimney  against  a 
gust  in  the  opposite  direction  as  well,  coming 
from  the  chimney  towards  the  anchor,  then  the 
rod  must  be,  not  a tie,  but  a strut.  Therefore, 
every  stay  ought  to  serve  both  purposes.  In 
order  to  do  so,  all  that  is  required  is  that  it  shall 
be  of  sufficient  substance  and  rigidly  fixed.  As 
a rule,  I venture  to  say  it  ought  in  ordinary  cases 
to  be  a 2-ui.  bar,  or  an  angle  iron  set  like  the 
letter  V>  or  preferably  like  A-  Being,  of  course, 
malleable  iron,  not  cast,  such  a stay  will  act 
both  as  tie  and  strut.  I need  scarcely  add  that, 
when  the  chimney  is  already  leaning  over, 
the  tie-rod  is  legitimately  used  if  aoting  in  the 
right  direction ; but  this  is  another  question 
altogether  as  regards  both  construction  and 
expediency. 

Robert  Kerr,  District  Surveyor. 


SKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sir, — The  article  on  the  above  in  your  issue  of 
January  7 th,  although  treating  largely  on  the  matter, 
and  very  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artisans  of  all 
trades,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently  repre- 
sent the  subject. 

As  clerk  of  works  for  an  extensive  building,  with 
twenty  years’  experience  as  workman  and  foreman 
with  an  eminent  London  building  firm  previously,  I 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  give  a reply  to  some 
of  your  very  able  remarks  thereon.  Mine  was  one 
of  the  very  few  firms  that  pay  full  wages,  and,  there- 
fore, employ  efficient  workmen,  and,  I may  add,  use 
good  materials,  and  are  always  well  employed  by 
those  that  have  by  experience  found  that  the  best, 
although  the  more  costly  at  first,  is  much  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

Technical  education,  so  much  talked  of  at  present 
will  not  of  itself  bring  the  mason,  bricklayer,  car- 
penter, or  any  working  mechanic,  up  to  the  standard 
of  fifty  years  ago,  much  less  to  that  of  the  men  who 
prepared  and  fixed  the  admirable  roofs  named  by 
you. 

It  is  not  the  theoretical  but  practical  knowledge 
that  enables  the  workman  to  oxecute  his  work  in  an 
efficient  manner.  It  is  an  old  saying,  but  a very 
true  one,  that  those  that  talk  most  of  their  work  are 
the  least  efficient ; and  this  may  be  said  of  many 
at  present  that  take  their  apprenticeship  principally 
from  books  in  lieu  of  actual  practice. 

But  there  is  at  present  little  encouragement  for 
the  better  workman  in  either  trade  ; cheap  labour 
is  the  prevailing  element,  few  builders  or  employers 
of  any  trade  paying  the  acknowledged  price  for 
labour,  and  the  better  workman  invariably  finding 
that  his  fellow- workman  at  less  wages  gets  the  pre- 
ference, although  taking  much  more  time,  and  often 
spoiling  materials. 

Many  employers  of  labour  in  the  building  and 
other  trados  will  probably  find  eventually  that  the 
cheapest  labour  is  the  most  costly.  The  cheap 
labour  is  daily  on  the  increase,  both  in  quantity  and 
inferiority.  Owners  of  property  will  also  soon  find 
the  cost  of  repairs  equal  the  rents  in  many  of  the 
houses  recently  built ; but  the  future  generation 
will  come  in  for  the  worst  share  in  this  respect,  not 
including  the  cost  of  medical  attendance  consequent 
on  defective  drains  and  damp  arising  from  basements 
and  through  walls  and  the  ever- faulty  roofs. 

Many  of  the  men  that  are  employed  by  speculating 
builders  were  never  apprenticed  to  either  trade. 
They  may  be  termed  the  Jacks-of-all-trades,  as  they 
learn  a little  of  masonry,  bricklaying,  and  carpentry, 
and  also  plumbing;  the  latter  is,  no  doubt,  keepiug 
pace  with  any  of  the  former.  Many  of  these  Jacks- 
of-all-trades  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  the  best 
market  in  either  branch,  and,  as  T before  stated, 
get  mated  with  the  better  men.  They  are  always 
well  prepared  to  state  that  they  have  worked  at 
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some  of  the  most  important  buildings,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, taken  on  by  foremen  to  fill  up  vacancies, 
and  often  put  with  reasonably  practical  men. 

This  is  very  degrading  to  the  qualified  workman, 
who,  by  the  way,  is,  in  most  cases,  blamed  for  any 
errors  in  the  work  and  spoiled  materials ; so  that 
the  better  workman  is  not  only,  under  the  present 
system,  obliged  to  instruct  his  worthless  mate,  but 
has  also  to  bear  the  blame  of  his  errors.  The  fore- 
man soon  finds  which  of  the  two  is  the  better  work- 
man, and  consequently  gives  his  orders  accordingly. 
He  is  obliged  to  do  this,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 
cope  with  the  mass  of  inferior  and  impractical 
labour  he  has  frequently  to  contend  with. 

This  is  the  general  practice  at  present  in  most  of 
the  building  firms  that  contract  for  work,  especially 
those  that  accept  contracts  at  one-third  less,  or 
sometimes  half  what  the  few  good  firms  quote.  A 
glance  at  the  lists  of  tenders  explains  this  sufficiently 
for  any  practical  or  business  man. 

Any  architect  or  proprietor  that  accepts  the 
lowest  tender  in  such  cases  may  conclude  that  the 
vast  difference  can  only  be  met  by  the  employment 
of  cheap  labour  and  use  of  inferior  materials ; there- 
fore those  who  accept  such  tenders  not  only  en- 
courage the  detestable  system  of  cheap  labour  and 
materials,  but  are  themselves  cheated  from  the  very 
commencement  to  the  “supposed"  finish  of  the 
building,  and  this  the  proprietor  finds  out  to  his 
cost  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  continuous  bills  for 
repairs.  This,  therefore,  encourages  the  employers 
of  unskilled  labour  and  inferior  materials,  and  the 
qualified  workman  finds  that  his  abilities  are  quite 
uncalled  for,  except  as  before  named. 

But  this  degrading  state  of  the  building  and  other 
trades  has  injurious  effects  in  other  ways.  It  has 
caused  many  good  and  respectable  mechanics,  after 
years  of  patient  toil  and  trial,  to  give  way  to  in- 
temperate habits,  whereby  their  families  also  are 
sufferers. 

I feel  sure  many  experienced  clerks  of  works  and 
foromen  will  bear  me  out  in  my  statements  herein 
contained.  The  duties  of  a clerk  of  works  are  daily 
becoming  more  arduous.  The  mass  of  inferior 
labour  and  materials  that  comes  under  his  notice 
almost  makes  him  forget  what  good  workmanship 
and  materials  really  arc.  His  duties  in  many  cases, 
in  trying  to  obtain  jusiice  for  his  employer,  are 
perfect  slavery.  A Clerk  of  Works. 


SLATE  REFUSE. 

Sir, — There  is  a modern  invention  for  the  utilisa- 
tion ot  slate  refuse,  and  the  use  of  the  refuse  of 
slate  quarries,  in  the  formation  of  solid  blocks.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  where  J can  find  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  process.  J.  W. 


NEW  ROADS  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court  on  the  18th  inst., 
Messrs.  Steed  Bros.,  of  Chalk  Farm-road,  builders, 
appeared  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Woiks,  to  be  convicted  in  a penalty  for  not 
making  a street  open  at  both  ends. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these  : — Messrs.  Steed 
Brothers  laid  out  an  estate  called  the  Wedmore 
Park  Estate,  Upper  Holloway,  for  building  pur- 
poses, the  west  end  of  the  street  opening  upon 
ground  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  they 
erected  a barrier  at  the  end  of  their  own  land.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  summoned  them  for 
this,  and  the  summons  was  heard  before  Mr.  Hosack 
on  the  12th  of  April  last,  when  the  Board  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Burton,  solicitor  ; Mr.  Underwood, 
solicitor,  appearing  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Underwood  contended  : — (1.)  That  the  25  & 
26  Viet.,  c.  102,  s.  98,  did  not  require  the  street  to 
be  open  at  both  ends.  (2.)  That  the  by-laws  of 
the  Board  were  bad,  as  being  repugnant  to  law. 
(3.)  That  the  Board  were  not  in  time  in  taking  their 
proceedings.  (4, ) That  the  said  by-laws  were  bad, 
as  being  restrictive  of  trade. 

Upon  this  contention,  Mr.  Hosack  dismissed  the 
summons,  but  granted  a case  for  a superior 
court ; and  tho  matter  came  on  for  hearing  before 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  on  the  7th  day  of  December  last,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Grove  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes. 

Mr.  Biron  appeared  for  the  Board ; Mr.  Poland 
for  the  respondents. 

After  the  arguments  were  heard  on  both  sides, 
the  Judges  stated  it  was  a very  important  case  ; 
and,  as  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  between 
them,  the  case  must  be  re-argued  when  there  were 
three  judges  present. 

The  case  came  on  for  hearing  again  on  the  13th 
day  of  December,  Mr.  Justice  Grove  stating  that 
the  Judges  had  now  made  up  their  minds,  without 
further  argument,  and  held  that  the  98th  section 
did  apply,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 
Tho  other  points  were  not  argued. 

The  section  of  the  Act  under  which  the  respon- 
dents were  convicted  reads  shortly  thus  After 
providing  that  streets  for  carriage  and  foot  traffic 
shall  be  respectively  40  ft.  and  20  ft.  wide,  it  goes 
on  to  enact,  “or  unless  such  streets  respectively 
shall  be  open  from  the  ground  upwards”;  and  by 
the  decision  in  this  case  the  word  “ or"  will  in  future 
be  read  as  “ nor,”  and  all  streets  must  be  of  the 
statutory  width,  and  open  at  both  ends  thereof. 


§offks. 

The  Practical  Guide  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances. 

By  F.  R.  Wilson,  F.R  I.B.A.  London:  Knight 
& Co.  1881. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  the  author  of  this  little 
book,  has  been  for  some  time  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances  and  Surveyor  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Union  of  Alnwick,  and  chair- 
man  of  the  Burial  Board  of  the  same  district; 
so  that  he  has  found  out  practically  what  in- 
spectors want  to  know,  and  what  he  says  is  the 
result  of  practical  experience.  Besides  supplying 
notes  of  information  to  enable  an  officer  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  attending  the  due  discharge 
of  his  office,  he  puts  forward  various  suggestions, 
some  of  them  very  valuable,  so  that  the  book  will 
be  found  useful  not  alone  by  newly- appointed 
surveyors,  but  by  many  who  have  long  held  the 
office.  Lists  of  books  and  acts  required  under 
the  Health  Acts,  and  of  recent  works  bearing  on 
local  government,  are  given  at  the  dose  of  the 
Volume. 


IfiisccIliUtta. 

"Asbestos  Fireproof  Faint." — On  Satur- 
day last  some  experiments  weie  made  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  with  asbestos 
paint,  in  order  to  test  its  qualities  as  a pro- 
tective covering  against  fire.  This  paint  iB 
described  as  a new  and  special  preparation  of 
asbestos,  and  is  being  introduced  by  the  United 
Asbestos  Company,  of  Queeu  Victoria-street. 
The  asbestos  in  a finely-divided  state  is  mixed 
with  a fluid  material,  and  is  used  in  a similar 
manner  to  other  paints.  Unlike  them,  however, 
it  is  uninflammable,  and  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating this  valuable  attribute  to  Buch  sub- 
stances as  may  be  covered  with  it.  It  was  to 
demonstrate  this  valuable  feature  that  the  ex- 
periments were  carried  out,  Captain  Shaw  being 
present.  The  first  experiment  consist ;d  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  action  of  fire  some  linen,  cotton, 
and  gauze  fabrics  which  had  been  partially 
treated  with  the  paint.  On  setting  fire  to  them 
the  unprotected  portions  quickly  blazed  away 
into  tinder,  the  protected  parts  remaining 
intact.  The  next  experiment  consisted  in  placing 
on  one  part  of  a fierce  fire  some  blocks  of  wood 
painted  with  asbestos  paint,  and  on  another 
part  similar  blocks  of  wood  not  painted.  In  the 
coarse  of  a short  time  the  unpainted  blocks 
were  entirely  consumed,  while  those  which  were 
painted  resisted  the  action  of  the  fire  for  a long 
time  without  showing  signs  of  deterioration. 
At  length,  however,  the  fierce  heat  of  the  fire 
raised  some  blisters,  whioh  on  bursting  admitted 
the  intense  heat,  which  charred  the  wood,  the 
external  coating  of  paint,  however,  being 
greatly  preserved.  In  the  final  experiments 
four  timber  ereotions  were  employed,  two  being 
about  12  ft.  wide  by  8 ft.  deep  and  10  ft.  high, 
and  representing  theatrical  stages  with  ropes, 
curtains,  and  effects.  The  other  two  were  open- 
timber  sheds,  about  6 ft.  square  in  plan,  and  8 ft. 
high.  One  of  each  of  these  two  classes  of 
structures  was  protected  with  the  asbestos 
paint,  the  other  two  being  of  plain  timber. 
Piles  of  Bhavings  and  other  inflammable  mate- 
rials were  placed  under  and  upon  the  floor  of 
each  structure,  and  lights  were  applied  to  all 
simultaneously.  The  unprotected  stage  quickly 
caught  fire,  and  in  about  twelve  minutes  it  was 
a heap  of  blazing  ruins.  The  unprotected  Bhed, 
being  open-sided,  did  not  take  fire  so  soon  nor 
burn  so  rapidly,  but  the  flames  eventually  got 
hold  of  it.  Both  the  protected  stage  and  shed 
resisted  the  effects  of  fire  to  the  end  most 
successfully. 

Birkenhead  Town-hall  Competition. — 

We  have  looked  through  the  conditions,  and  fail 
to  discover  the  vagueness  complained  of  by  a 
competitor  who  wrote  to  us  last  week.  Another 
correspondent  had  complained  that  the  arrange- 
ments would  not  prevent  any  member  of  the 
Council,  who  was  a competitor,  from  studying  all 
the  sketch-designs  sent  in,  and,  if  himself  one  of 
tto  selected  five,  making  use  of  the  information 
thus  acquired.  We  are  unwilling  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  mean  suspicions.  The 
Town  Council  have  called  to  their  assistance  a 
capable  and  honourable  architect,  and  have  given 
every  reason  to  make  us  believe  that  they  desire 

to  act  honourably. Another  correspondent, 

“ One  of  the  150,”  has  addressed  to  us  some 
similar  anticipatory  objections,  but  we  must 
repeat  that  we  see  at  present  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  Town  Council  of  a desire  to  act 
unfairly. 


Before  the  Deluge. — On  Monday  evening 
last,  at  the  Victoria  Institute,  Mr.  Itassam,  in 
giving  some  particulars  of  one  of  his  latest  finds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  said  : — We  first 
of  all  discovered  four  rooms,  and  then  came  upon 
a fifth.  They  were  what  I should  call  generally 
of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  order,  and  paved 
with  bricks  or  stones,  but  the  fifth  room  was 
paved  with  asphalte,  the  discovery  of  which 
brought  to  my  mind  Solomon’s  saying,  "There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  Bun.”  Previously  to 
this  I had  alwayB  thought  that  asphalte  was  a 
modern  invention.  Singular  as  this  discovery 
was,  we  dug  through  the  asphalte,  and  in  a short 
time  we  were  rewarded  by  coming  upon  a coffer, 
on  which  we  found  inscriptions.  From  this 
coffer  we  took  two  cylinders.  These  were 
covered  with  inscriptions,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  important  records  of  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world,  founded,  as  historians  tell  ns, 
by  Noah,  after  the  Deluge,  and  where,  according 
to  tradition,  Noah  buried  the  antediluvian  re- 
cords. Well,  I had  to  come  home,  but  I left 
some  workmen  continuing  the  operations  at  the 
spot,  and  I have  ascertained  that  they  have 
found,  after  a few  days’  more  digging,  that  in 
one  of  the  rooms  there  was  a channel,  and  inside 
that  channel  there  were  records  inscribed  on 
nearly  10,000  tablets.  These  tablets  are  all 
coming  to  England,  but  we  cannot,  of  course, 
aB  yet  say  what  they  contain.  They  may  con- 
tain something  of  even  greater  value  than  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
course  of  cur  Eastern  researches.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  we  Bhall  really  find  on  them  the 
antediluvian  records  of  which  I have  spoken. 

The  Orange-Peel  Nuisance. — "Observer” 
writes, — I look  for  my  Builder,  and  have  looked 
for  it  for  years,  as  I wait  for  matutinal  toast,  and 
was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  the 
“orange-peel”  horror  taken  up  by  a journal  of 
your  influence.  My  brother  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  I have  had  mine  crushed,  and  Bix  partial 
local  injuries,  so  I speak  ex  cathedrd.  Some 
five  years  ago,  I proposed  “ An  Orange-Peel  ” 
Brigade  of  little  boys  (street  Arabs,  say),  with 
yellow  or  red  wool  jackets,  &c,,  to  clear  the 
pavements  incessantly  from  eight  to  eight,  in 
all  leading  thoroughfares,  by  picking  up  the 
peel;  these  boys  to  be  paid  a small  salary,  and 
so  much  per  cwt.  on  all  peel  brought  to  an  office, 
payments  being  met  by  philanthropic  and  veBtry 
and  City  subsidy.  Now,  sir,  this  would  clear  the 
streets  perfectly ; money  will  do  marvels,  but 
you  cannot  make  people  " goody-goody,”  nor 
careful ; but  a poll-tax,  or  head  money,  will 
clear  rats,  tigers,  wolves,  or  most  evils.  All 
green  vegetable  refuse  is  dangerous  on  pave- 
ments ; but  orange-peel  worse  than  all,  from  its 
peculiarly  spongy,  greasy,  slippery  texture. 
There  is  some  kind  of  dye  or  chemical  use  it 
can  be  put  to;  in  Paris  it  is  used  to  a vast 
extent,  and  has  a marketable  value.  Many 
poob-pooh  and  laugh  at  the  matter,  but  the 
hospitals  could  tell  some  tales  of  accidents  to 
porters,  builders,  aged  people,  children,  blind 
persons,  and  even  the  stalwart,  whioh  would 
grieve  one's  heart  to  hear. 

Sheffield  School  of  Art. — I have  herewith 
sent  you  the  results  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Com- 
pany’s competition  so  far  as  Sheffield  School  of 
Art  is  concerned.  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  that  Sheffield  has  tiken  more  awards  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London,  although  a large  number  com- 
peted. I think  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  understand  that 
this  is  a thoroughly  technical  examination, 
bearing  directly  on  the  artistic  development  of 
the  Sheffield  trades,  and  that  Sheffield  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  done  so  well,  and  I 
should  esteem  it  a great  favour  if  you  would  use 
your  influence  in  doing  so.  The  results  are  : — 
1st  prize  of  20Z.,  design  for  large  silver  salt 
cellar,  Robert  Needham  ; 1st  prize  of  10Z.,  design 
for  small  silver  salt  cellar,  E.  Thickett ; 1st 
prize  of  20Z.,  design  for  silver  dessert  stand, 
Robert  Needham ; 2nd  prize  of  101.,  design  for 
tankard,  E.  Hoyland. — John  T.  Cook. 

Hyton-upon-Tyne. — Mr.  J.  J.  Lisb,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  called 
in  by  the  Ryton  Local  Board  to  design  and  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  new  cemetery  works 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  Ryton.  An  excellent 
site,  containing  between  five  and  Bix  acres,  has 
been  secured  to  the  south  of  the  village,  and  we 
understand  that  the  works  are  to  be  proceeded 
with  at  once. 

Electric  Light  for  the  West  End. — Pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  lighting  Waterloo- 
place  and  Regent-street  with  electric  light. 
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Art  in  Manchester. — The  animal  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Aoademy  of 
Fine  Arts  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mosley-street,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  Crozier,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hadfield,  hon.  secretary, 
read  the  annual  report,  in  which  the  council 
stated  that  they  had  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
present  a favourable  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  institution.  The  last  exhibi- 
tion, they  ventured  to  say,  excelled  all  former 
ones,  both  as  to  the  general  quality  and  number 
of  works  sent  in,  whilst  the  sales  effected,  not- 
withstanding the  depression  of  trade,  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  preceding  exhibition.  The 
academy  at  present  consisted  of  13  honorary  and 
47  ordinary  members,  28  associates,  and  14 
lady  exhibitors,  whilst  there  were  also  25  lady 
and  37  gentlemen  students.  The  following  was 
a list  of  the  elections  of  members,  associates, 
&c.,  during  the  year,  viz. — Hon.  members, 
Messrs.  A.  Waterhouse,  A R.A.,  and  T.  Arm- 
strong, the  latter,  a Manchester  man,  having 
been  recently  appointed  Art  Director  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  ; ordinary  member, 
Mr.  R.  Collinson  ; associates,  Messrs.  R.  Langton 
and  J.  Jackson  ; and  as  a lady  exhibitor,  Miss 
J uliana  C.  Shepherd.  Their  ranks  had  sustained 
a great  loss  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Selim 
Rothwell,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
academy,  and  one  who  for  so  many  years 
did  it  valuable  and  faithful  service,  first  as 
honorary  and  afterwards  as  literary  secretary. 
Mr.  Ward  Heys,  treasurer,  made  his  annual 
statement.  The  year  was  begun  with  a balance 
in  hand  of  125Z.  The  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  1781.  13s.  ; and  amongst  the  other 
items  of  receipt  was  71Z.  from  commission  on 
sale  of  pictures,  which  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  last  year.  The  disbursements  left  a 
balance  to  credit  at  the  close  of  the  year  of 
188Z.  3s.  lOd.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Moxon  Cooke,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hague,  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 

president  then  delivered  an  address. The 

Manchester  Society  of  Women  Painters  have  an 
exhibition  of  their  works  now  open  in  the  Old 
Town  Hall. 

The  New  Cliurch.  Institute  at  Maid- 
stone.— The  erection  of  a building  in  Union* 
street,  Maidstone,  for  the  Church  Institute,  in 
place  of  the  inadequate  accommodation  at  pre- 
sent afforded  by  the  rooms  in  Week-street,  will 
shortly  be  commenced,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Wallis  & Clements,  of  that  town,  having 
been  accepted.  In  consequence  of  want  of 
funds  only  a part  of  the  structure  originally 
contemplated  will  be  built,  but  the  portion  now 
to  be  erected  will  comprise  a readiDg-room, 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  three  olass-rooms,  one  of  which 
will  be  used  as  a temporary  library,  and  living- 
rooms  for  the  steward,  with  bedroom  accommo- 
dation above.  The  style  will  be  the  fourteenth, 
century  Domestic  Goohio,  and  the  buildiDg  will 
have  a frontage  to  the  street  of  42  ft.,  and  will 
be  48  ft.  high.  It  will  be  built  of  redbrick, 
with  Bath  slone  dressings.  At  tone  future 
time,  when  more  money  has  been  subscribed, 
the  original  plan  will  be  completed,  and  the 
accommodation  proposed  then  to  be  added  will 
include  a gymnasium,  33  ft.  6 in.  by  29  ft. ; a 
permanent  library,  23  ft.  by  18  ft. ; an  assembly 
room,  50  ft.  by  30  ft. ; with  stage  and  retiring- 
room,  two  recreation-rooms,  lavatory,  and  other 
necessary  offices.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  W. 
Stephens,  of  Maidstone. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Association 
Rooms,  Queen’s  College,  on  Tuesday  last. 
Three  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  mem- 
bership, and  two  new  ordinary  members  were 
elected.  A lecture  on  “ Eleotrioity  and  Mag- 
netism ” was  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Mason,  and 
was  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments.  At 
the  conclusion  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  lecturer. 

Exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.— 
The  Council  have  deoided  to  continue  the  Fine 
Art  Exhibitions  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  hall, 
and  it  is  intended  to  make  them  annual.  The 
exhibition  for  1882  is  now  being  organised,  and 
will  open  in  May  next.  The  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  “ crowded-out  ” pictures  from 
the  Royal  Aoademy  will  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

A Club  for  Working  Painters.— A meet- 
ing of  working  painters  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
February  2nd,  at  Painters’  Hall,  by  permission 
of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a club, 
and  so  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  holding 
their  meetings  at  the  public-houBe.  Members 
of  the  livery  are  invited  to  meet  the  trade  on 
the  ocoasion. — City  Press.  : 


Harbour  Offices,  Newport  (Mon.). — The 
new  harbour  offices  which  have  been  erected  in 
Dock-street,  for  the  Newport  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners, are  immediately  opposite  the  Custom 
House.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  are  two 
entrances,  one  leading  to  the  Commissioners’ 
rooms,  the  other  to  the  Pilotage  premises.  The 
rooms  for  pilotage  business  are  all  on  the  ground- 
fioor,  and  the  Commissioners’  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  The  pilots’  reading-room  has  a lantern 
light  to  the  roof.  Rooms  are  provided  on  the 
ground-floor  for  the  caretaker.  On  the  east  side 
are  large  doors  and  hall,  leading,  by  a stone 
staircase,  to  the  Commissioners’  office,  including 
a Board-room,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
the  front  facing  Dook-street  is  in  stone  from 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  firebrick.  The  con- 
tract for  the  work  was  let  to  Mr.  John  Williams, 
builder,  of  Newport,  who  has  carried  out  the 
same  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Lans- 
downe,  architect,  and  under  that  gentleman’s 
direct  supervision. 

Newton  lieath,  Manchester. — On  Thurs- 
day,  January  12,  a publio  inquiry  was  held  by 
Major  Hector  Tullooh,  R E.,one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  the  town- 
hall,  Oldham. road,  Newton-heath,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Newton-heath  Local  Board  of 
Health,  for  sanction  to  borrow  a sum  of  13,000Z. 
for  works  of  public  street  improvement,  and  of 
5,700 1.  for  works  of  private  street  improvement, 
within  their  district.  The  improvements  will  be 
carried  out  by  themselves  with  their  own  staff 
of  workmen,  under  the  direction  of  their  engi- 
neer and  surveyor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  C.E.,  by 
whom  the  plans,  &c.,have  been  prepared. 

New  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
At  a General  Assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts,  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Henry 
Woods,  painter,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  archi- 
tect, were  eleoted  Associates.  We  understand 
that  there  will  be  a special  assembly  of  Royal 
Academicians  on  the  6th  of  February,  to  elect  an 
Academician  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Street. 


For  proposed  new  vestry-hall  for  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  Margaret  anil  St.  John,  Westminster.  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Smith,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Barnett  : — 

Conder  £29,800  0 0 

Martin  Wells  A Co 29.053  O 0 

Miller  & Brown  28,368  0 0 

Vernon  & Ewens 20,000  0 0 

Garrud  25.983  0 O 

Jones*  Co 21,553  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  - 21,515  0 0 

Reading 21,330  0 0 

Crockett  21,211  0 0 

Botterill  23,930  0 0 

Wall  23,900  0 0 

Julian*  Co 23,671  0 0 

Manley  23,550  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 23,297  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  21,900  0 0 

W.  * D.  McGregor  (accepted) 21,350  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Red  Hill,  Arnold, 
for  Mr.  James  Acton.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham £1,797  10  0 ! 

J.  R.  Morrison,  Hyson  Green 1,698  0 0 

Dodson  & Parrish,  Basford 1,682  10  0 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  residences,  Holden- 


road,  Torrington-park, 
architect  : — 

Staines  * Son  

Pearce  & Bauycr  .. 

J.  Wheeler 

Conder 

Johnson  

Sabey  & Son 

Dear  & Rice  

French 

Brooks 

Ward  

Evans  

Parker 

Cross  

Ayres  

Baines ; 

Eldridge  * Geo 

Grover 

W.  Wheeler  

Gould  A Brand 

J.  O.  Richard-on... 

Shurmur 

Childs  

Haygood 

Yonug  * Frazer  ... 

Pfeb 

Lidstone 


N.W.  Mr.  Edward  Po«ei 

..£3.981  0 
..  3.907  0 
. 3.770  0 
. 3,688  0 
. 3,658  0 
. 3,475  0 
..  3,387  0 
. 3,180  0 
. 3,165  0 
. 3,169  0 
. 3,060  0 
. 3,041  0 
. 3,038  0 
. 3,002  0 
. 3,000  0 
. 2,930  0 
. 2,978  0 t 
. 2,972  0 t 

. 2,888  0 i 


2,707  0 
2,693  0 
2,618  0 


iVayte,  Arnold  1,493 

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham  1,430 

H.  Scott,  Nottingham 1,360  u 

Smith  & Greaves,  Arnold  1,350  0 

George  Parsons,  Mansfield  1,328  0 

8 & J.  Cargill.  Basford 1,320  0 

Charles  Houldsworth,  Hucknall 

Torkard  1,302  0 

Baines  & Turton.  Basford  (accepted)  1,225  0 

T.  McCullooh,  Bulwell  1,208  10 

Wm.  Stainforth,  Bulwell  897  0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  sale  Bhop  at  Basford, 
for  Mr.  Reuben  Morley.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 

Wheatley  & Maule,  Nottingham 

Dudson  * ParrDh.  Basford 

llnskinson  * Jeffery,  Nottingham  ... 

K.  Bocock,  Bastord 

J F.  Price,  Nottingham  

W.  II.  Taylor,  Basford 

Baines  & Turton,  Basford  (aocepted) 


..£921 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bagnall  House,  Basford, 
for  Lieut  -Col.  Seely,  M.P.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

G.  Hopewell  & Son  (accepted)  £603  0 0 

New  Entrance  Lodge. 

O.  Hopewell  A Son  (accepted) £194  15  0 

For  the  engineer’s  work,  hot-water  apparatas,  gas,  &o. 
at  the  new  Grammar-school,  Bory  St.  Edmunds  : — 


John  Sutton,  London  

Stidder  & Co.,  Londou  

John  Edmonds  * C->.,  Fulham 

Beckett  Bros.,  Chelmsford  

llomfray  & Co.,  London  

W.  J.  Ma-on,  London 

Georgo  Grimwood  * Son,  Sudbury... 
G.  Clutterbock.  Peckbatu  

F.  C.  Andrews,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Chas.  Lewis,  Witbam,  Essex  

G.  8.  Cooper  & Co.,  Bury  St. 

Edmund's  (accepted) 

•I.  Knight,  London 

Land  & Co.,  Stratford 

Richard  Crittall,  Braintree  

H.  Qooding,  Stowmarket  


£1,644  0 0 I 
1,912  10  0 
1,443  0 0 
1,220  0 0 
1,209  10  0 
1,100  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
1,012  0 0 
981  17  0 
951  0 0 


For  new  entrance  in  Piccadilly  for  the  St.  James's  Hall 
Company.  Messrs.  W.  Eoideo  -K  Co.,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon  : — 

Tyermau  £16,891  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding 11,579  0 0 

Nightingale 11,085  0 0 

S.  J.  Scott  13,973  0 0 

Chappell  13,931  0 0 

H.  Zea  13,880  0 0 

O.  W.  Reading  13,858  0 0 

Young,  Cochrane,  & Co 13,370  0 0 

Bharmau  12,300  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  rebenching  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Rye,  Sussex.  Mr.  Butcher,  architect:  — 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester £305  0 0 

C.  H.  Aldridge,  Colchester 290  0 0 

Marshall  Ames,  Rye  275  0 0 

Frank  Louden,  Rye  (accepted)  240  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  choir  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church 
Colchester.  Mr.  E.  J.  Dampier,  architect : — 

Gardiner  & Son,  Colchester £699  0 0 

Everett  & Son,  Colchester  550  0 0 

Dobson,  Colchester 515  0 0 

Dupont,  Colchester 475  0 0 

Oldridge,  Colchester 459  0 0 

For  the  execution  of  certain  works  to  add  to  the 
security  of  the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
engineer: — 

Mowlem&Co £71.357  0 0 

Williams,  S -n,  & Wallingtou 09,400  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  67,433  0 0 

Cook  & Co 60 .5  0 0 0 

W.  Webster  (accepted)  62,705  0 0 


For  stabliog,  sheds,  Ac.,  at  Church  street.  Stoko  New- 
gton,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Mr. 
A.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  : - 

W.  Wheeler £1,916  0 0 

L.  Goodall ISIS  0 0 

B. T.  Wood  in)  0 0 

C. P.  M ils 1,727  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian  & Co 1,694  0 0 

J.  Garrud  1,617  0 0 

W.J.  Beale  1,597  0 0 

G.  Parker  1,6112  0 0 

Birch  & Moor  1,593  0 0 

J-Crabb 1.5K0  0 0 

Riehvira  & Mount  1,618  0 0 

Mark  Gentry  (accepted) 1,430  0 0 


For  infections  hospital.  South  8hield9.  Mr.  Matthew 
Hall,  Borough  Surveyor,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
George  Connell,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  :— 

John  Smith,  Jarrow  £6,893  4 0 

J.  J.  Simpson,  Newcastle 6,677  11  0 

R.  Allison,  Whitburn 6,534  9 7 

Jos.  Elliott,  North  Shields  0,480  15  0 

F.  Mackey,  South  Shields 0,431  12  11 

D.  Kennedy  & Son,  Jarrow  6,393  10  11 

James  Storar,  Jarrow  6,054  9 0 

Robert  Atkin,  South  8bields* 5,967  0 0 

* Aocepted. 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Bowes  Park  Estate,  Wood- 
groen,  lor  the  National  Liberal  Land  Company, 
Limited,  Charing-cross.  Mr.  Georgo  Pooley,  aur- 
veyor; — 

Humphrey  & Son,  Tottenham £1,500  0 0 

John  Bell,  Wood-green 1,235  0 0 

Wm.  Nicholls,  Wood-green  1,115  0 0 

Geo.  G.  Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow  ...  1,085  0 0 

James  Bloomfield,  Tottenham*  1,058  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  completing  the  restoration  of  Llanrhaiadr  yu 
Mochnant  church,  near  Oswestry.  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Morris,  Chaplin,  A C-  rney, Oswestry  £1,478  0 0 

W.  Birrell,  Shrewsbury  1,366  0 0 

Ridge,  Penygarnedd 1,251  0 0 

Hugnes,  Llanrhaiadr 1,200  0 0 

Samuel,  Wrexham  1,290  9 0 

W.*  G.Thomas,  Osweatry(accopted)  1,170  0 O 


For  front  block  of  new  church  institute,  Maidstone.  Mr. 

. W.  Stephens,  architect: — 

Calluod  * Son,  Rochester £2,730  0 0 

Pryor  & Co.,  Maidstone 2 7z9  0 0 

E.  Vaughan,  Maidstone 2,700  0 0 

Bimmonds,  Maidstone 2,660  0 0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone 2,690  0 0 

Naylar  A Son,  Rochester  2,610  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 2,652  0 0 

Wallis,  Maidstone  (accepted) 2,531  0 0 
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For  a new  road  from  Arundel  to  Bnrphsm,  for 
the  Hoke  of  Norfolk,  K.M.  Mr.  Arthor  Smith,  surveyor. 

£3,803  18  8! 

Smart 3.660  0 ® 

YY.  Wood  S.490  0 0 

Beadle  Bros 

Pinker 

Harris 

A.  King  

Skinner  

Chamberlain 

T.  Adams  

Hayter  

Pembroke- Jones 

E.  Warren  . 

J.  O.  B.  Marshall 


3,100  0 0 
3,019  11  6 
2,659  13  9 
2,200  0 0 
2,169  11  0 
1,997  13  11 
1,997  15  9 
1,895  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,816  0 0 
1,725  0 0 


R.  Marshall  . 

M.  W.  Bowlrs 

Hunter  

Boxton  (acoepted)  . 

Winslade  

T.  G.  Alder60n 


1,621  16  0 

1,695  0 0 

1,618  0 0 

1,192  15  0 

1,110  0 0 

997  11  0 ! 

For  erecting  villa  residences  at  Ltndsdown.  Mr.  Place, 
arohitect: — „„  „ „ 

C.  Yeend  (accepted)  £l,6o0  0 0 

For  constructing  brick  and  pipe  sewers  and  road9  on 
the  Denmngton  Park  Estate,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  A. 
Payne.  Mr.  Horace  Cheaton,  surveyor :— 

Fold  & Everett  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Wagon  and 
Horses  puhlic-house,  Newington-cameway,  for  Mr.  T. 
D.  Hill.  Mr.  T.  W.  Barry,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Yinall  A Kennedy  : — 

J.  B.  Axford £1.933  0 0 

W.  Shurmnr 1,882  0 0 

H.  Beasley 1.851  0 0 

H.  Bodieo  1,682  0 0 

Jarvis  A Sons  (accepted)  1,679  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Marlborough  Hill,  Harrow, 
for  Mr.  W.  J.  Bonser.  No  quantities.  Mr.  H.  Hard- 
wicke  Laogstoo,  architect  :— 

J.  W.  Kalkoer.  London £987  0 0 

J.  Kindell,  Harrow  973  0 0 

W.  Hussey,  Harrow  86  > 0 0 

E.  Bronedon,  London 858  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Ahersychan  schools,  for 
the  Trevethin  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne, 
architect: — , , 

Morgan  & Evans,  Pontnewynydd  £/0J  0 0 

P.  Chapman,  Pontypool  650  0 0 

For  laying  down  a new  granite  caniage-vray  and  York 
stone  foot-ways  in  Tooley-street  (in  continuation  of  the 
improvement  already  effected  in  thatstreec)  and  Dockhead, 
Bermondsey,  and  executing  other  works  in  connexion 
therewith,  lor  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir 
Joseph  Bszalgette,  engineer  : — 

Wheeler  & Hendry 

Mow  lent  & Co 

Nowell  A Robson  

Cook  & Co 

Ratty 

Turner  A 8ons 

Bottoms,  Bros 

Griffiths  (accepted)  

For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Murtree,  near  Frome, 
for  Mr.  George  Walters,  J.P.  Plans  by  the  late  Mr. 
C.  E.  Giles  : — 

Joseph  Bird,  RadBtock  (accepted). 


..£10,760  0 
..  lo,698  0 
,.  10,227  0 
9,205  0 
..  8,  WO  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  J.  B.— J.  C.— One  of  the  ISO  — A.  8 — F.  & E J.  D.  C.— G.  F. — 
E J T.— J.  A.-F.  G.  II. — 8.  — It.  K.-J.  T.  C.-G.  A W.-W.  A P.— 
G B.-G.8t.  P H.-R.  F.-W.  8.-0  A.  P.  C.-A.  F.-S.  J.  L.-E. 
- J.  R.  A Co. — J.  L.-K.-W.  A P.-J.  B.-A.  G.  B -E.  P.-G.  M F. 
M.-S  w.  G.-J  B.-O.  H.  O.-A.N.  B.-G.  P.-G.  T.  C.— C.  R.  8 — 
G C.-M.  G — T H.-A  M.-L  F.-S.  W.  G.-M.  A Co. — J.  P.  W — 
H.  8.— Anthracite.— 8t  J.  H.  H.— A.  M.  — F.  M. — Acres  (reflated 
entirely  by  clrcumaUnce  ) — A.  M.  (shall  appear  ; send  particular.). 
E.  R (next  week). 

Erratum  —The  builders  employed  at  Christ  Church,  St.  George's- 
ln-ihe-East.  were  Messrs.  Moyle  A Son.  not  " Mowl  A Sou,"  at 
printed.  While  corre-pondenis  write  names  as  they  ollen  do,  correct- 
ness In  this  respect  Is  Impossible. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  oeurse,  with  the  authors. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  tbe  beat  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  oube  in  Btook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sab-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster. Agent,  Mr.  E.  CR1CKMAY,  Langbourn- 
chambers,  17,  Fenoharoh-street,  E.C.  [Adyt. 


For  proposed  i'  f«nts’  school,  8t.  Clement’?,  Bourne- 
mouth. Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  & Finder,  architects  :— 

W.  Stanley,  Bournemouth  £179  13  8 

E.  Corey,  Bournemouth  463  0 0 

A.  H.  Stroud,  Bournemouth  456  15  0 

H.  Blackford,  Bournemouth  438  5 0 

For  the  ereelion  of  Port  Hall  tavern  (no  fittings), 
Stanford-road,  Btigkton,  for  Messrs.  Tamplin  & Sou. 
Messrs.  Tasker  & Tuppin,  architects 

Parsons  & Sons £1,13  > 0 0 

G.  R.  Lockyer  1,125  0 0 

Dean  1,111  0 0 

J.Anseombe 1,095  0 0 


For  building  memorial  anuei  and  decorating  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels  church,  North  Kensington,  for  the  Rev.  E. 
Ker  Gray,  LL.D.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  S.  Edmeston,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  BoxalS.  No  competition: — 
Cowland  & Co.,  Bayswater  (accepted). 

For  building  three  shops  on  the  Abbotts  Estate,  Brom- 
ley.by-Bow.  Mr.  Charles  Dnnch,  arohitect  : — 

Site  A. 

Perry  & Co.  £2.706  0 o 

Shurmur 2,477  0 0 

Taylor  & Parfltt  2,357  0 0 

Site  B. 

Perry  & Co £2,330  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfltt  2,133  0 0 

Shurmnr 2.128  0 0 

Site  C. 

Perry  & Co £1,550  0 0 

Shurmnr 1,370  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfltt  1,279  0 0 

For  making  roads  on  iheWestpoit  Estate,  Wareham, 
Dorset,  for  the  Wareham  Land  Sooiety.  Messrs.  Kemp- 
Weleh  A Finder,  surveyors:  — 

Burdoo  A Skinner,  Wareham  £250  o 0! 

Jobj  Curtis,  Wareham 143  0 0 

A.  Woolfryes,  Wareham  135  o 0 

N.  Sannders,  Boomemonth 81  19  4 

Saunders  A White,  Bournemouth*  ...  75  0 0 1 

* Accepted. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE  - PAGE  for  Volume  XLL  (Tuly  to 
December,  1881).  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  ihe 
if«ueof  January  14th  la»t. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAUtt  may  be  had.  gratis,  on  pareonal 
application  at  the  Oilice. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 


a 6,1.  e 


READING-CASKS  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a M, 
price  2a.  each. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  VOLUM E of  “ The  Builder"  (bound)  Is 
ready,  p-lca  Twelve  Shilling*  and  Sixpenoe. 

SUBSCRIBERS-  VOLUMES,  ou  being  • ' 

bouud  at  a cost  of  Ss.  6J.  each 


Numbers, 


o the  OtOce,  will  be 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (abont  flfty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Ka;h  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Bpeclal  Advei- 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Salas  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  oases  be  Bailed  /or,  and  the 
Office  Reoelpt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  POR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER  !— 

For  " Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ...... 6d-  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Btampe  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sams  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oathertne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o’olook  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIK8  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Oatherlne-street,  W.O. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapeat  materials 
for  damp  oourse0,rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoea.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-at.,  S.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houaep,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLAGE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  m use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

®1°r  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON., 

NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  FOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 


Satokoat,  January  28,  1892. 
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An  Important  Economy  to  be  effected  by 
the  Builder. 


HS  English  builder 
loses  from  90  to  180 
days  out  of  the  365, 
oneyear  with  another, 
from  the  vicoisitudes 
of  the  climate.  The 
very  irregularity  with 
which  heavy  rain  at 
one  time,  and  hard 
frost  at  another,  in- 
terrupts his  outdoor 
work,  is  a souroe  of 
oost  and  loss.  If  the 
seasons  arrived  with  anything  like  the  exactitude 
on  whioh  it  is  possible  to  oount  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  it  wonld  be  possible  to  arrange  a pro- 


gramme of  the  work  of  the  year  in  such  a manner 
as  to  suit  the  seasons.  As  it  is,  this  is  impos- 
sible. But  the  question  is  worthy  of  attentive 
study,  how  far  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange 
the  exeontion  of  important  works  as  to  prevent 
on  the  one  hand  cruel  waste  of  time,  and  on  the 
other  hand  permanent  disfiguration,  or  even 
more  serious  damage,  to  structures  left  exposed 
while  unfinished  to  the  capricious  fury  of  the 
elements. 

A stranger  to  England  who  should  be  taken 
to  see  the  progress  of  some  important  national 
or  private  work  would  naturally  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  rain  was  either  an  unknown 
phenomenon  in  the  country,  or  that  it  descended 
at  such  regular  and  well-known  intervals  as  to 
allow  of  the  arrangement  of  out-of-door  work  in 
such  a manner  as  to  avoid  exposure  daring  the 
rainy  Beason.  How  far  this  is  from  being  the 
case  we  are  but  too  well  aware.  The  morning 
journals  give  us  some  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
dry  or  wet  character  of  the  day  on  whioh  they 
appear.  A little  Btudy  of  the  weather  maps 
whioh  some  of  them  print,  and  of  the  warnings 
sent  from  that  mother  of  depressions,  America 
allows  the  guess  to  be  prolonged  for  three  or  four 
days,  with  some  plausibility.  And  this  is  all 
How  many  wet  days  will  there  be  in  a year,  and 
how  these  days  will  be  distributed,  is  a matter 
as  to  which  no  sensible  man  can  form  any 
reliable  opinion  beforehand.  We  may  have, 
and  aometimes  do  have,  a month  or  two  without 
rain.  We  can  remember  seasons  in  which,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  it  seemed  to  rain  for 
nine  months  continuously. 

It  is,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  a very  re- 
markable thing  that  the  architect  has  not 
gravely  contemplated  this  state  of  things,  and 
Bet  himself  to  meet  the  difficulty.  We  oannot, 
of  conrse,  pretend  to  speak  exhaustively,  or  to 
say  that  what  we  are  abont  to  suggest  may  not 


have  been  considered  and  acted  upon  before  now, 
with  comfort  and  advantage.  Bat  if  snoh  be 
the  case,  it  is  only  the  more  remarkable  that 
there  has  not  been  some  general  and  authori- 
tative utterance  upon  the  subject.  A tolerably 
long  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  public 
works  has  led  us  to  regard  the  interruption  of 
out-door  work  by  wet  weather  as  occurring,  not> 
indeed,  with  the  predicted  regularity  of  an 
eclipse,  but  with  as  little  idea  of  human  preven- 
tion as  if  the  meteorio  changes  of  our  climate 
were  distant  astronomical  phenomena.  Is  thiB 
all  that  science  and  civilisation  oan  effect  in  this 
matter  for  the  builder  ? 

A week  or  two  ago  the  writer  of  these  lines 
was  in  the  city  of  Oxford.  In  the  new  sohools, 
a noble  building,  now  almost  complete  in  the 
exterior,  was  to  be  observed  a precaution,  whioh 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unusual.  It,  no  doubt, 
was  attended  with  appreciable  expense,  but  it  iB 
an  expense  which  was  very  wisely  incurred.  The 
long  corridors,  lofty  halls,  and  stately  staircases 
of  this  magnificent  quadrangle  are  all  warmed, 
by  coils  of  plates,  heated,  we  apprehend,  by  hot 
water,  and  radiating  a very  sensible  and  com- 
fortable heat.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  interior  work  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  Seasoned  timber  is  not  allowed  to 
lose  in  a few  weeks  of  negleot  the  quality  which 
it  has  taken  years  to  gain.  Floors,  and  wain- 
scots, and  fittings  are  not  exposed  to  damp  that 
will  oause  them  to  warp.  The  cold,  clammy 
damp  which  usually  hangs  within  large  nn- 
finished  buildings  in  the  winter  season,  was 
altogether  absent.  The  health  and  comfort 
of  the  workmen,  no  doubt,  are  thus  materially 
cared  for,  and  the  excellence  and  durability  of 
the  work, — and  in  this  case  the  architect  is 
building  not  for  a building  lease,  but  for  cen- 
turies,— are,  we  cannot  doubt,  increased  in  a 
ratio  very  much  higher  than  that  represented  by 
the  cost  of  fuel.  As  soon  as  the  building  is 
roofed  in  j it  is  thus  rendered,  not  only  habitable, 
but  in  a sense  inhabited,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  will  here- 
after be  the  better  for  the  coals  that  were  thus 
burnt  while  the  house  was  in  building. 

At  another  point  in  the  same  anoient  and 
famous  city  rose  a row  of  scaffold-poles,  like  the 
masts  of  vessels  in  the  Pool,  supporting  plat- 
forms and  ladders,  and  a busy  throng  of  work- 
men. The  Bharp  clink  of  the  trowel  was  audible  ; 
the  masons,  and  bricklayers,  and  labourers 
swarmed  like  bees  at  the  door  of  a hive.  All 
was  industry;  and  the  building  grew  slowly 
beneath  the  eye.  Night  fell  on  the  busy  soene. 
With  morning  light  came  no  sounds  of  awaking, 
except  the  ory  of  a dolorous  oock,  echoed  by  the 
jubilant  quacking  of  a brood  of  ducks,  brought 
up  by  hand,  unprovided  with  their  proper  play- 
ground of  a pond,  and  clamorously  thankful  for  the 
supply  of  water  which  Nature  sent  them.  Not 
a man  was  at  work.  It  was  not  Sunday;  there 
was  no  strike.  The  straight- backed  workmen 
that  lounged  dolorously  aloDg  the  streets  had 
on  their  faces  the  expression  of  misfortune — not 


that  of  resentment.  It  seemed  as  natural  to 
them  to  lose  their  day’s  work  beoauBe  it  rained 
as  it  did  to  the  poor  water-famine-Btricken  dneks 
to  rejoice  at  the  same  event.  Were  not  the 
labourers  as  ill-used  as  the  duoks  P Would  it 
not  have  been  far  more  easy  to  provide  them 
and  their  work  with  a temporary  cover  than  it 
would  have  been  to  dig  a duck-pond  in  the 
garden  ? 

There  was  the  row  of  scaffold-poles ; there 
the  empty  scaffolds  ; there  the  unfinished,  inter- 
rupted work,  steadily  soaking  in  all  that  the  sky 
sent  it,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of  the 
structure.  It  may  be  the  case  that  the  anoient 
sohool  of  learning  might  have  held  that  the 
particular  structure  in  question  would  not  be 
likely  to  bo  required  for  its  present  destination 
for  so  long  a term  of  years  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary, condere  in  asternum,  to  bnild  for  ever,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Why,  was  the  thought  that  oconrred  to  the 
mind,  should  not  those  two  end  scaffold-poleB 
have  been  made  rather  longer  and  stronger 
than  the  intermediate  row  ? Why  should  not  a 
boom,  yard,  or  ridge  pole  have  been  slang 
between,  them,  fitted  with  ropes  and  pulleys,  so 
as  to  have  been  lifted,  each  day,  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  of  the  wall  ? And  why  should  not  a 
sheet  of  tarpaulin,  or  of  prepared  canvas,  like  the 
roof  of  a marquee,  have  been  thrown  over  that 
boom  and  pegged  down  by  gyes  or  Bhronds? 
Half  an  hour’s  work  by  two  or  three  men  would 
have  been  enough  to  rig  up  the  canvas  roofing  in 
the  morning ; and  beneath  its  shelter  who  would 
have  oared  whether  it  rained  or  shined  ? 

There  may  be  cases  where  work  is  so  scattered 
and  so  slight  as  to  render  snob  a provision  as  is 
above  suggested  too  oumbrons  to  be  altogether 
desirable.  Such,  probably,  will  be  the  case  with 
the  work  of  the  jerry  builder.  But  the  instance 
above  cited,  whioh  is  by  no  means  an  imaginary 
one,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a large  amount 
of  the  best  kind  of  building.  Where  an  edifice  is 
of  sufficient  size  to  employ  ten  or  twelve  work- 
men on  one  face,  or  one  compaot  portion,  we  oan 
see  no  reason  why  the  protection  of  both  men 
and  building  from  steady  downpour  should  not 
be  made  as  integral  a part  of  the  arrangements 
as  the  erecting  of  the  scaffolding  itself.  What 
is  the  objection  ? What  the  per  contra  ? Let  ns 
regard  it  first  from  the  workman’s  standpoint. 
To  him  suoh  an  aid  would  simply  mean  assurance 
against  bad  weather.  Ib  it  easy  to  compute  the 
value  of  this  assurance  to  the  workman  ? Let 
ns  take  a skilled  mason  or  bricklayer  who  earns, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  say  five  shil- 
lings a day.  One  year  with  another  it  might 
save  him  25 1.  per  annnm  to  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  arrest  of  his  work  by  rain. 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  pure  gain  in  his  pocket ! 
For  he  must  eat  on  these  wet  days.  His  rent, 
the  cost  of  his  clothing,  of  his  fuel,  all  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  year,  go  on  alike  be  it 
wet  or  dry, — or  rather  are  somewhat  more  when 
it  is  wet.  More  fire  is  needed  to  warm  the  damp 
air,  to  dry  the  wet  clothes, — to  warm  the  body 
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that  is  not  kept  warm  by  profitable  labour. 
And  the  beer-house  presents  a stronger  tempta- 
tion on  a wet  day  than  on  one  of  brisk  employ- 
ment. All  round  we  cannot  reckon  that  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  building  trades  would 
save  less  than  from  25  to  30  per  oent.  of  their 
time, — that  is  to  say,  would  increase  their  net 
annual  earnings  by  no  less  than  from  25  to  30 
per  cent,  by  being  rendered  independent  of  the 
weather. 

To  the  master-builder  the  gain  would  not  be  as 
large  as  to  the  workman,  but  it  would  still  be 
considerable.  If  his  accounts  were  so  kept  as 
to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the  cost  of  out-door 
and  in-door  work,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  increased  profits  that  he 
would  ensure  by  taking  steps  to  set  the  weather 
in  some  degree  at  defiance.  On  all  his  capital 
invested  in  appliances  for  the  execution  of  the 
former  he  would  save  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  interest  and  depreciation.  On  his 
offioe  expenses,  as  far  as  they  could  be  appor- 
tioned to  this  part  of  his  trade,  be  would  save 
from  a third  to  a fourth,  as  staff  and  outlay 
that  could  keep  all  things  in  order  in  fine 
weather,  can  be  only  partially  occupied  when 
work  is  stopped.  Nor  is  the  certitude  with 
whioh  he  would  be  able  to  calculate  on  the  rate 
of  progress  that  he  could  oommand,  in  itself, 
other  than  an  element  of  profit.  Again,  in  the 
distribution  of  both  work  and  workmen,  a great 
advantage  would  be  effected.  It  is  by  no  means 
over-stating  the  case  to  estimate  that  the 
master-builder  would  effeot  a saving  of  from  one 
to  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  oapital 
employed  in  his  business  by  taking  wise  and 
efficient  steps  for  the  protection  of  work  in 
progress  from  weather. 

The  saving  of  vexation  and  anxiety  to  the 
architect  would  be  no  less  palpable.  Punctuality 
in  the  completion  of  work  would  thus  be  com- 
manded, and  the  need  of  putting  on  a large 
number  of  strange  workmen  at  a pinoh  would 
be  avoided.  The  excellence  of  the  work  would 
be  appreciably  greater  if  it  were  carried  on 
without  interruption,  and  if  that  soaking  of  the 
water,  from  whioh  some  materials  never  wholly 
reoover,  could  be  altogether  prevented.  And  if 
with  this  protection  of  the  work  before  roofing- 
in,  be  combined  that  care  in  keeping  dry  and 
warm  the  interior  of  the  building,  from  the 
time  when  the  roof  was  complete,  to  whioh  we 
have  before  referred,  the  gain  to  the  excellence, 
durability,  and  habitability  of  the  building 
would  be  great.  And  in  this  part  of  the  case 
directly,  as  in  the  whole  of  it  indirectly,  the 
interest  of  the  owner  and  future  occupier  is  at 
one  with  that  of  the  working-man,  the  master- 
builder,  and  the  arohiteot. 


THE  EARLIEST  VIEW  OF  LONDON. 

The  Sooiety  which  has  been  formed  under 
the  title  of  the  “ Topographical  Society  of 
London,”  the  object  of  whioh  is  to  illustrate  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  capital,  has  just 
issued  to  its  subscribers  the  first  instalment  of 
its  publications  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  in 
the  Bhape  of  the  first  half  of  a facsimile  of  the 
oldest  known  view  of  London.  The  whole  drawing 
will  be  complete  in  seven  sheets,  of  which  three, 
commencing  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
view,  are  now  issued,  and  the  remainder  are 
promised  quickly. 

The  drawing  thus  brought  out  from  its  place 
of  hiding  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  plaoed, 
by  the  aid  of  our  modern  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion in  facsimile,  within  the  reach  of  whoever 
may  be  interested  in  it,  was  made  by  an  artist 
named  Antonins  van  der  Wynegaarde,  some- 
where very  near  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
a Fleming,  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  II., 
a conclusion  which  seems  to  be  supported  at 
least  by  the  fact  that  his  drawings  out  of 
England  are  at  Rome,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  This,  however,  must,  after  all, 
bo  oonjecture.  The  present  drawing  is  not 
signed  with  any  name,  but  those  concerned  for 
it  are  ready  to  vouch  that  it  is  obviously  by  the 
same  hand  which  executed  other  drawings  to 
which  . the  name  of  Wynegaarde  is  attached. 
The  original  was  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  by 
Mrs.  Sutherland,  and  two  copies  of  it  by  hand 
have  been  made,  one  for  Mr.  Crace,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  for  the  Corporation  of 
London,  which  is  in  the  Guildhall  Library ; but 
the  present  is  the  first  real  publication  of  the 
view.  It  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Typo- 
graphic Etohing  Company. 


Mr.  Wheatley,  the  secretary  to  the  Topogra- 
phical Sooiety,  is  anxious  to  vindicate  his 
Society’s  publication  as  the  genuine  “ earliest 
view  ” of  London,  and  disposes  of  four  viewB 
of  various  kinds  in  the  Crace  collection,  of 
earlier  date,  as  being  notin  reality  “views  of 
London.”  We  remember  two  at  least  of  them, 
and  concur  in  thinking  that  t’  ey  oannot  be  called 
views  of  London : one  gives  a grotesque  view 
of  the  Tower ; another,  an  illuminated  MS., 
gives  what  is  probably  on  the  whole  a very 
fairly  realistio  view  of  Old  London  Bridge  ; 
realistic,  that  is  to  say,  for  a MS.  of  that  kind. 
But  theee  are  obviously  not  views  of  London, 
and  we  may  probably  accept  it  that  the  one, 
the  copy  of  which  is  before  us,  is  the  earliest 
delineation  of  London,  in  a general  view,  that 
has  come  down  to  us. 

The  three  sheets  now  published  extend  from 
“Billens  Gate”  eastwards  to  Greenwich,  the 
view  being  taken  from  somewhere  in  Southwark, 
— it  is  said,  from  Old  Suffolk  Houee,  Southwark, 
“ now  ” (1826)  “ the  Mint.”  The  perspective  is, 
however,  considerably  exaggerated  in  regard  to 
height  of  sight-line.  The  Thames  cuts  the  view 
nearly  in  half  longitudinally,  the  major  part 
being  on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of  the  Thames. 
This  portion,  constituting  what  one  may  call  the 
foreground,  is  put  in  very  sketchily,  but  with 
obvious  attention  to  the  real  features  of  the 
scene.  Opposite  Billingsgate  the  site  is  toler- 
ably crowded  with  houses  towards  the  river, 
leaving,  however,  open  fields  and  large  trees  in 
the  immediate  foreground  ; farther  eaBt,  oppo- 
site the  Tower,  the  houses  become  only  one 
row  of  dwellings  of  irregular  heights,  mostly 
two-storied,  adjoining  the  bank  of  the  river  ; the 
remainder  is  open  field  with  occasional  trees ; a 
farmhouse  and  outbuildings  and  a cart  with 
three  horses  tandem,  preoeded  by  a man 
flourishing  a long  whip,  are  introduced  in  the 
immediate  foreground ; the  farmhouse  shows 
plainly  a peculiar  and  well-known  form  of  half, 
timber  work  with  the  struts  cut  into  a ser- 
pentine shape.  Beyond  this,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  drawing,  is  seen  the  Thames 
winding  through  open  country,  and  the  pic- 
turesque, turreted  buildings  of  old  “ Placentia,” 
on  the  site  of  modern  Greenwich  Hospital, 
which  are  more  carefully  sketched  than  most 
of  the  buildings  on  the  view.  The  perspective 
of  the  landscape  here,  however,  is  puzzling. 
Apparently  from  a determination  to  get  the 
winding  of  the  river  complete  into  the  view, 
the  reaches  southward,  towards  the  spectator, 
are  curtailed,  and  that  northward,  towards 
Blackwall,  greatly  extended,  so  that  Blackwall, 
or  a village  in  the  distance  which  ocoupies 
that  position  on  the  bank,  must  be  further 
away  north  than  Bethnal-green.  This  latter 
place  is,  we  imagine,  represented  by  a distant 
village  which  stands  higher  on  the  paper  (owing 
to  elevation  of  the  land)  than  our  supposed 
Blackwall,  though  not  so  distant  judging  by  the 
scale  of  the  buildings.  It  shows  a spire  rising 
from  the  midst  of  a few  houses. 

Coming  westward  to  the  real  object  of  the 
view,  we  find  the  Tower  tolerably  carefully  and, 
on  the  whole,  correctly  sketched,  comparing  the 
sketoh  with  the  portions  which  still  remain. 
The  way  down  to  the  river,  between  the  Tower 
and  the  east  end  of  Lower  Thames-street, 
evidently  was  in  existence  then,  and  faces  us, 
rnnniog  dowD,  flanked  by  the  western  wall  of 
the  Tower  precincts.  On  the  Tower  wharf  are 
very  plainly  shown  certain  large  cranes,  pre- 
snmably  for  hoisting  stores  and  arms  out  of 
ships ; and  cannon  are  also  dotted  about,  not  in 
any  regular  order,  but  here  and  there,  pointing 
in  different  directions.  Behind  the  Tower  is  the 
open  space  so  tragically  notorious  as  “ Tower 
Hill,”  or  rather,  behind  the  lower  buildings  of 
the  Tower ; the  keep  stands  clear  of  it  in  the 
view.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  is  sketohed 
what  is  evidently  a permanent  soaffold,  with 
steps  up  to  it,  witness  of  a time  when  executions 
were  of  too  common  occurrence  to  allow  ef  a 
scaffold  being  specially  built  up  for  each  occa- 
sion. The  eastward  boundary  of  this  space  of 
Tower  Hill  is  the  old  wall,  whioh  is  seen  stretch- 
ing up  the  ground,  following  about  the  present 
line  of  the  Minories,  or  rather,  a little  westerly 
of  that  street ; a gate  opens  through  the  wall 
from  Tower  Hill  to  the  exterior,  with  a small 
t°^er  rising  above  it,  and  adjoining  it,  on  the 
City  side,  a small  enclosure  planted  with  Bhrubs, 
apparently  the  garden  of  a gabled  house  which 
rises  from  the  midst  of  the  foliage.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  gate  must  be  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  Trinity  House,  but  rather  west  of 
it.  Outside  the  gate  there  seems  to  be  a very 
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sketchy  and  plight  indication  of  a moat  and 
bridge.  Outside  the  wall,  immediately  east- 
ward of  Tower  Hill,  is  the  larger  open  space  of 
ground  which  was  then  known  as  East  Smith- 
field,  the  name  still  preserved  in  the  street  south 
of  the  Mint,  skirting  the  St.  Katharine’s  DockB  ; 
the  lower  portion  of  this  space  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Mint,  and  the  upper  end  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Goodman’s  Fields. 
On  the  eaBt  side  of  this  space,  somewhere  about 
the  west  end  of  Royal  Mint-street,  is  seen  a 
cross,  roughly  sketched,  surmounting  some 
steps;  and  further  up  the  Bpace  a triangular 
erection  on  the  top  of  a post,  which  is  probably 
a cage  for  the  confinement  of  malefactors  of  a 
minor  shade  of  guilt,  as  one  is  known  historically 
to  have  existed  here  ; an  indication  of  a simi'ar 
erection  on  Tower  Hill  is  faintly  traced.  East- 
ward of  this  open  space, — East  Smithfield, — 
stretched  a considerable  belt  of  extra-mural 
houses,  commencing  about  Aldgate  and  extend- 
ing south-easterly  down  to  the  water,  with 
several  churches  or  chapels  rising  from  among 
the  houses.  Here  we  find  one  of  those  instances, 
so  ofcen  seen  in  the  annals  of  oities,  of  a sort  of 
continuity  of  history  of  sites,  even  under  the 
greatest  changes ; for  here,  at  the  bankside, 
just  about  where  “Steam  Packet  Wharf,”  ad- 
joining St.  Katharine’s  Dook,  is  marked  on  the 
modern  map,  is  a wharf  and  something  like  a 
half-dook,  from  which  the  stems  of  one  or  two 
vessels  protrude. 

Going  back  to  the  city  wall,  we  trace  it  easily 
up  to  Aldgate,  where  the  square  mass  of  the 
gate  is  conspicuous,  orowned  by  several  poles, 
nodding  over  in  different  directions,  with  little 
knobs  on  the  top  of  eaoh,  whioh  a nearer  view 
would  undoubtedly  Bbow  to  be  human  heads. 
A large  cross  churoh,  which,  by  the  shape  of  the 
angle-turrets  of  the  tower  aud  transepts,  can  be 
made  out  to  be  Late  Gothic, — decidedly  late, — 
stands  just  westward  of  the  gate,  the  former 
parish  church  of  Aldgate,  not  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  which  is  juBt  outside  the  old  line  of 
wall.  Just  outside  the  gate  is  a churoh-tower, 
looking  of  older  date,  with  a very  conspicuous 
cross  on  each  angle  of  the  tower,  whioh  appears 
to  be  almost  on  the  very  site  of  the  present  parish 
church  of  Aldgate.  To  the  right  of  this,  the  road, 
now  Whitechapel  High-street,  is  traceable  for  a 
little  way,  between  rows  of  houses.  Westward 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  a good  deal  of  the  view. 
The  wall  is  traceable  throughout,  following  the 
lines  of  Houndsditoh  and  London-wall  ; and  the 
Bishop’s  Gate,  and  the  lines  of  “ Bishopsgate- 
street  Within”  and  “ Bishopsgate-street  With- 
out.” The  latter  projects  right  out  into  open 
ground,  between  two  rows  of  house?,  terminating 
in  a large  church,  the  existence  of  which  seems 
the  rai  son  d'etre  of  the  street.  Over  this  church 
is  written,  “ S.  Maria  Spital,”  this  having  been 
the  hospital  and  priory  of  that  name,  which  was 
disestablished  at  the  Reformation,  and  when 
this  view  was  taken  must  have  been  in  little 
better  condition  than  waiting  till  some  one  took 
the  trouble  to  pull  it  down.  That  some  special 
interest  was  attached  to  it  just  then  seems  pro- 
bable from  its  being  one  of  the  few  features  in 
the  view  to  which  a name  in  writing  is  appended. 
The  Priory,  with  its  appurtenances,  forms  alonff 
the  line  of  Bishopsgate-street  Without  the  form 
of  a T,  of  which  the  street  is  the  stem,  project- 
ing out  into  the  fields  from  the  general  maFB  of 
the  city.  To  the  left,  in  the  shoulder  of  this  T> 
is  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Broad-street 
and  Liverpool-street  Railway  Stations,  and  the 
names  of  “ Worship-Btreet  ” and  “ Holywell- 
street,”  immediately  to  the  north  of  this  space, 
and  close  on  the  old  site  of  the  Priory,  still  tell 
of  the  former  sanctity  of  the  neighbourhood, 
now  given  over  to  the  whistling  of  locomotives. 

The  lines  of  Fenchurch-street  and  Leidenball- 
street  can  be  traced  in  the  view,  but  the  former 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  at  the  correct 
angle,  nor  is  it  eaBy  to  identify  some  of  the 
churches,  or  their  sites  (where  they  have  been 
rebuilt  since  the  date  of  the  view).  The  houses 
are  mostly  just  roughed  in,  in  such  a way  as  to 
show  which  way  their  gables  faced,  and  the 
numerous  rather  steep  pointed  gableB  give  to 
the  general  view  a very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  same  part 
of  London  at  present  would  have,  without  taking 
into  acoonnt  the  enormously  increased  size  and 
height  of  the  bnildings  for  commercial  purposes 
at  the  present  day.  The  front  faoing  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  however,  is  drawn,  though 
roughly,  with  an  apparent  intention  of  showing 
all  the  main  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
buildings,  which  makes  this  portion  of  the  draw- 
ing very  interesting.  We  see  old  Billingsgate 
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Market,  with  three  large  open  arohes  and  steps 
down  from  the  quay,  and  two  ships  waiting  to 
deliver  or  discharge  cargo  in  a kind  of  inlet  or 
basin  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  between 
the  market  quay  and  another  long  building  with 
its  gable  end  to  the  water.  The  odd  rounded 
shape  and  high  ends  of  the  boats  and  Bhips  are 
no  doubt  from  reality,  but  we  may  probably 
take  it  that  even  at  this  period  the  Thames 
showed  far  busier  life  in  the  way  of  shipping 
than  is  indicated  by  the  few  craft  dotted  about 
in  this  view,  and  that  as  Wynegaarde’s  real 
object  was  to  draw  London,  he  omitted  most  of 
the  ships  and  boats  as  troublesome  items  inter- 
fering with  the  view,  and  not  necessary  to  it. 
This  we  take  to  be  the  explanation  ; for  London 
business  and  the  London  market  must  have 
been  11  quiet ” indeed  in  those  days,  if  “ Thamesis 
Fluvias,”  as  the  old  maps  delight  to  call  the 
river,  had  been  really  as  bare  of  craft  as  he  is 
represented  in  this  drawing. 

But  the  picturesque  variety  of  the  river 
frontage  is  obvious  from  the  drawing,  and  rough 
as  is  the  draughtsmanship,  we  gather  a good 
deal  from  it.  We  can  trace  some  of  the  various 
methods  of  construction  which  the  artist  has,  in 
his  hasty  manner,  carefully  indicated.  We  see 
the  house  with  a large  end  archway  towards  the 
quay,  and  the  outbuildings  with  lean-to  roofs, 
and  the  house  half  covered  with  black  and 
white  timber  work  in  cross  diagonal  bracing, 
and  the  other  one  with  a line  of  similar  work  in 
reotangular  “ post-and-pan  ” running  aoross  the 
elevation  between  the  upper  and  lower  story  ; 
and  another  with  two  arches  and  a column 
between  them,  another  with  a large  arch  below 
and  the  windows  above  ranged  in  a regularly 
spaced  row  under  the  eaves : all  these  details 
are  indicated  sufficiently  for  us  to  fill  them  up 
with  our  mind’s  eye,  and  to  see  that  there 
was  plenty  of  work  for  the  sketchers  who 
might  in  those  days  have  been  on  the  look  out 
for  the  picturesque  of  street  or  wharf  arcbi. 
tecture. 

London  Bridge  is  just  missed  in  the  sheets 
now  published ; it  is  very  carefully  shown  in 
the  original,  and  much  else  of  interest  may 
be  looked  for  when  the  remaining  four  sheets 
which  complete  the  view  are  published.  Mean- 
time we  may  make  one  suggestion  as  to  the 
method  of  producing  or  mounting  the  separate 
sections.  They  are  each  mounted  with  a toler- 
ably wide  margin  all  round,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  them  together  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  continuous  to  the  eye.  This  seems 
a mistake.  The  sheets  should  have  been 
mounted  with  a margin  at  top  and  bottom 
only,  or,  at  all  events,  with  only  a margin  on 
one  Bide  of  each,  so  that  by  means  of  over- 
lapping we  could  get  over  the  awkward  inter- 
vening strip  of  white,  and  be  able  to  see  the 
drawing  as  a continuous  one.  It  would  be  much 
more  easy,  in  that  oase,  to  study  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  map  of  existing  London. 


RICHARD  COSWAY  AND  THE  CARTOONS 
OF  GIULIO  ROMANO. 

There  existH  in  France  an  excellent  and  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  well-known  society,  whose 
professed  aim,  as  its  title,  “ La  Societe  de 
l’Histoire  de  l’Arfc  fran^ais,”  would  imply,  is  the 
special  study  of  all  points  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  French  art.  The 
field  of  its  labours,  though  thus  apparently 
limited,  is  agreeably  extensive,  and  many  are  the 
discoveries,  the  inquiries,  the  corrections,  and 
the  facts  which  the  members  of  the  society  are 
able  to  throw  on  the  subject  which  forms  the 
common  bond  of  interest  and  research.  The 
publication  from  time  to  time  of  the  so-called 
“Archives”  of  the  society  places  within  the 
reach  of  what  may  be  termed  the  outsiders, 
some  if  not  all  of  the  pleasant  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, and  at  leaBt  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
funds  of  information  gathered  by  the  various 
members  of  the  society.  A recently-published 
volume  of  these  “ Archives,”  brimful  of  scattered 
notices  of  little  known  and  more  famous  artists, 
quaint  artistic  soraps  gathered  from  the  long- 
hidden  and  dusty  sources  of  royal  accounts,  in- 
ventories, and  Buch-like  documentary  sources 
hidden  from  the  general  gaze  of  the  profane, 
and  commending  itself  but  in  a Bmall  degree 
to  the  English  reader,  contains  a curious 
account  worthy  attention  of  the  presentation  to 
Louis  XVI.  by  Cosway,  the  painter,  of  the  series 
of  cartoons  by  Giulio  Romano,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  all  visitors  to  the  Louvre,  form 
a conspicuous  feature  in  the  galleries  devoted  to 


the  drawings  of  the  old  masters.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, in  his  “ Lives  of  British  Painters,”  has, 
it  is  true,  told  the  tale  of  the  incident,  bub  the 
latest  contribution  to  the  details,  consisting  in 
the  publication  of  the  correspondence  exchanged 
on  the  occasion,  is  interesting,  and  to  not  a little 
extent  instructive. 

Cunningham  relates  how  one  day  Cosway, 
having  on  a visit  to  the  Louvre,  then  a half- 
deserted  palace,  remarked  to  his  wife, — the 
beautiful  Maria  Cosway,  who  was  to  inspire  bo 
profound  an  admiration  in  the  poet  Andre 
Chenier, — on  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  be- 
thought him  of  the  Giulio  Romano  cartoons  in 
his  possession.  He  offered  them  to  the  King  of 
France,  who  accepted  them,  presenting  to  the 
painter  not  long  after  four  superb  pieces  of 
Gobelins  tapestry,  Beenes  from  Don  Quixote  by 
Coypel,  together,  so  we  learn,  with  a complete 
copy  of  the  “ Estampes  du  Cabinet  du  Roy.” 
Such  are  the  related  facts  as  to  how  Cosway’s 
cartoons  came  into  possession  of  the  French 
Government.  The  contributor  of  the  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  of  Cosway’s  cartoons,  M. 
Guiffrey,  takes  upon  himself  to  doubt  the  entire 
accuracy  of  the  statement ; from  another  letter 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Society’s  archives,  he 
points  to  the  fact  of  a previous  offer  of  the 
cartoons  to  the  French  Government,  when  they 
were  refused ; from  this  and  other  circum- 
stances, M.  Guiffrey  would  wish  to  imply  that 
Cosway,  finally  being  unable  to  sell  his  trouble- 
some possessions,  bad  determined  to  present 
them  to  the  French  king,  going  to  Paris  to 
follow  the  negotiations.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  this  unflattering  view  of  the  charming 
painter’s  generosity  can  be  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
M.  Guiffrey  is  certainly  able  to  clear  up  one 
doubtful  point  left  by  the  able  conservateur  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  in  his  account  of 
the  cartoons.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know, 
asks  M.  Reiset,  how  these  works  came  into  the 
possession  of  Cosway.  Preserved  until  1631  in 
the  ducal  palace  at  Mantua,  for  which  they 
were  prepared,  they  were  carried  at  that  date 
by  the  Imperials  to  Venice  ; there  they  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  where  they 
were  purchased  by  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
however,  on  his  return  home,  finding  the  car- 
toons too  large  for  his  gallery,  parted  with  them 
to  Cos  way. 

The  first  letter  of  the  published  correspondence 
is  one  from  M.  d’Hancarville  to  the  Comte  d’An- 
givilliers,  stating  to  him  that  Cosway,  after 
seeing  the  magnificent  Sevres  vases  and  other 
objects  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Museum, 
whioh  was  then  being  formed,  and  struck  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  and  the  good  that  would 
come  of  it,  “asks  you  to  present  to  the 
king  four  cartoons  worthy  to  be  offered  to 
him,  as  uniting  the  powers  of  Raffaelle  and 
Giulio  Romano.”  These  are  the  cartoons  which 
now  hang  in  the  Louvre,  after  having  passed 
through  an  odyssey  of  adventures  well  told  in 
the  Louvre  catalogue  (Dessins,  &o.).  The  pas- 
sage in  the  letter  whioh  follows  iB,  we  think, 
particularly  noticeable,  as  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  impugned  generosity  of  Cosway  : — 
“ No  sum  would  be  capable  of  obtaining  these 
works  from  his  hands,  for  he  enjoys  a consider- 
able fortune  ; he  is  a great  connoisseur,  and  so 
far  from  desiring  to  get  rid  of  any  object,  he 
daily  augments  his  collection  by  piotures  and 
drawings.  He  tells  me  that  if  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  is  attached,  or  the  King  of 
England,  possessed  a collection  like  that  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  made  so  good  a use  of  it 
for  the  public  advantage,  he  would  believe 
himself  obliged  to  make  the  same  offer  to  him 
as  to  his  majesty.  Nothing  is  more  disinterested 
than  his  offer,  for  he  would  refuse  any  recom- 
pense or  advantage.  His  ambition  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  good  of  the  arts.  He  himself  is 
a very  distinguished  artist,  a member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  first  painter  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  step  of  M.  Cosvai  [sic] 
is  a homage,”  continues  the  writer,  “ which 
strangers  render  to  the  king,  whose  broad  views 
for  the  advancement  of  art  are  applauded  by 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  the  benefactor 
of  the  world  to  encourage  the  arts,  as  they  con- 
tribute to  unite  all  nations  which  political 
interest  renders  unfriendly.  Such  interest 
sometimes  produces  heroes;  but  a taste  for  the 
arts,  by  softening  the  manners,  makes  men,  and 
men  are  certainly  worth  heroes.  Continue  to 
encourage  these  institutions,  so  useful  to  the 
public  welfare  ; they  augment  the  glory  of  the 
king,  the  reputation  of  France,  and  that  of  our 
century,  which  has  great  need  of  Buch  means  to 
be  the  equal  of  that  which  preceded  it.” 


The  second  letter  is  a copy  of  that  sent  by 
the  Ccmte  d’Angivilliers  to  Cosway,  “ first 
painter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,”  and  dated  September  5,  1786.  After 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Cosway’s  letter, 
the  writer  breaks  into  praise  of  the  donor’s 
generosity, — “ It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
a more  noble  proof  of  his  love  for  the  arts  than 
a sacrifice  of  this  nature.”  The  letter  the 
Count  gave  to  the  king,  who,  he  assures  Cosway, 
asked  him  (the  Count)  to  express  to  him 
(Cosway)  his  utmost  gratitude.  “ It  would  be 
desirable,”  continues  the  Count,— and  the  view 
he  takes  is  one  interesting  to  see  expressed  a 
century  ago,  but  the  truth  of  which  still 
remains  too  little  understood, — “ it  would  be 
desirable  that  all  those  who  possess  beautiful 
objects  should  make  as  noble  a use  of  them  by 
enriching  great  national  collections.  It  is  pro- 
curing their  enjoyment  for  all  nations,  it  is 
establishing  a bond  between  them.”  After  a 
polite  acknowledgement  of  thanks  for  the  plea- 
sure it  gives  him  to  negotiate  the  affair,  and  a 
hope  that  the  time  may  approach  when  “all 
such  possessions  may  become  a common  enjoy- 
ment for  all  those  who  love  and  cultivate  the 
divine  arts,”  the  letter  closes  with  a compli- 
ment to  “ Madame  de  Cosway’s  [sic]  talents.” 

These  are  the  two  letters  contributed  to  the 
“ Societe  de  l’Histoire  de  l’Art  framjais  ” by  M. 
Guiffrey,  whose  views  of  the  doubtful  generosity 
of  Cosway  in  presenting  the  cartoons  is,  how- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  see,  warmly  disputed  by 
so  able  an  authority  as  the  conservateur  of  the 
Louvre  picture-gallery,  M.  Reiset,  in  a lengthy 
note  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  the 
“ Archives  ” from  which  we  have  gathered  the 
facts  of  this  paper.  In  the  first  place,  M. 
Reiset  very  properly  doubts  that  the  reference 
in  the  first  instance  to  cartoons  by  Giulio 
Romano  having  been  offered  to,  and  refused  by, 
the  French  king,  relates  to  those  eventually 
presented  by  Cosway ; the  curator  of  the 
Louvre  opines  that  these  other  cartoons  are  a 
series,  very  far  inferior  to  Cosway’s,  whioh,  as 
he  tells  us,  have  for  eighty  years  past  been 
periodically  offered  to  the  Louvre  every  five  or 
ten  years.*  To  M.  Reiset  the  story  told  by 
Allan  Cunningham  appears  in  every  degree 
trustworthy ; how  otherwise,  if  Cosway  had 
been  merely  desirous  to  rid  himself  of  trouble- 
some property,  would  the  Comte  d’Angivilliers 
have  spoken  in  terms  of  suoh  gratitude  in  his 
letter  to  Cosway  on  the  snbjeot  of  the  present, 
which,  as  M.  Reiset  truly  says,  was  “ superb  ” ? 

It  only  remains  for  us  now,  when  we  have 
lost  the  prize,  to  regret  that  there  did  not 
exist  in  Cosway’s  time  a National  Gallery  where 
such  works  as  these,  which  the  painter  judged 
us  unworthy  to  possess,  would  have  well  taken 
their  plaoe  with  those  other  treasured  relics  of 
the  great  epoch  of  Italian  art,  the  Raffaelle 
Cartoons  at  South  Kensington  and  the  Man- 
tegna tempera  pictures  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will,  some  day,  at  no 
distant  future,  be  brought  together. 


THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
PASSENGER  AND  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  SHAREHOLDER. 

A correspondent  of  a morning  paper  has 
called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  to 
London  by  the  nine  great  trunk  railways  whioh 
radiate  from  the  metropolis,  both  in  charge  and 
in  speed.  The  latter  varies  by  33  per  cent., 
from  36  miles  per  hour  on  the  Great  Eastern,  to 
48  miles  per  hour  on  the  Great  Northern.  The 
rate  of  fares  varies  by  48  per  oent.,  from  l'606d. 
per  mile  on  the  Midland,  to  3076d.  per 
mile  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  But 
there  is  no  relation  between  higher  fares  and 
higher  speed.  On  the  contrary,  the  swiftest  line, 
and  the  one,  we  may  add,  which  has  the  severest 
gradients  (with  the  exception  of  the  Brentwood 
incline),  is  also  the  cheapest.  The  speed  on  the 
Great  Eastern,  the  Brighton,  and  the  South- 
Western  lines  is  from  36  to  40  miles  per  hour  ; 
that  on  the  South-Eastern,  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Midland,  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover,  and  the  Great  Western,  from 
42  £ to  45£  miles  per  hour;  and  that  on  ihe  Great 
Northern,  as  before  stated,  48  miles  per  hour. 
We  may  add  that  of  the  three  Northern  lines, 
each  locomotive  on  the  Great  Northern  earned 


* See  a notice  of  these  works,  Louvre  Catalogue, 
Dessins,  &c. ; ficoles  d’ltalie,  &c.,  pp.  239,  et  »eq. 
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4,9002.  per  annum  ; on  the  Midland,  4,6621. ; and 
on  the  London  and  North-Western,  4,1461.  These 
rates  of  earning  are  not  in  the  exact  ratios  of 
the  speeds,  but  they  are  very  close  upon  them. 
It  must  be  remembered-  that  the  data  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  are  extremely  restricted. 
The  inquiry  is  as  to  passenger  traffic  alone,  and 
the  whole  system  of  accounts  of  all  the  English 
railway  companies,  as  far  a3  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  is  scrupulously  contrived  so  as 
to  prevent  any  useful  information  being  obtained 
as  to  separate  branohes  of  traffic.  Again,  the 
writer  whose  figures  we  cite  has  given  the 
speeds  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  most  instruc- 
tive to  the  passenger ; that  is  to  say,  the  aotual 
time  consumed  between  different  points.  But 
speed,  as  a matter  of  cost,  depends,  as  far  as 
consumption  of  fuel  is  concerned,  on  maximum 
running  velocity,  which  is  quite  another  thing. 
For  example,  on  the  Metropolitan  line,  the  sta- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  the  net  Bpeed  from 
terminus  to  terminus  is  less  than  a third  of  the 
running  speed.  In  this  case,  then,  both  cost  of 
fuel  and  cost  of  wages  are  at  the  maximum,  or 
nearly  bo,  and  the  total  cost  is  increased  by  thus 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends.  Probably  the 
low  average  speed  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  line,  cited  by  our  informant  as  42*617 
miles  per  hour,  is  due  to  the  large  number  of 
stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great  Northern 
quick  trains  run  76  miles  from  King’s-oross  to 
Peterborough  without  a cheok,  and  thus  speed 
is  an  element  of  cheapness. 

There  is,  however,  a reason  for  the  difference 
of  fare  which  has  escaped  the  writer  in  the 
Times.  The  lowest  fares  are  those  on  the  Mid- 
land, the  Great  Northern,  and  the  London  and 
North- Western  lines,  which  are  respectively  cited 
at  la606d.,  l'756d.,  and  l'835d.  per  passenger 
per  mile.  But  this  is  a case  of  keen  rivalry, 
and  the  mileage  rates  are  evidently  arrived  at  by 
fixing  equal  charges  for  conveyance  to  the  same 
places  by  the  different  lines,  the  difference  in 
the  lengths  giving  a slight  difference  in  the 
cost  per  mile.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  South-Eastern, 
have  not  allowed  their  rivalry  so  far  to  make 
them  lose  sight  of  the  main  chance  as  to  come 
down  from  the  maximum  legal  fare.  By  the 
first,  3 076d.  per  mile  is  charged  for  78  miles; 
by  the  seoond,  3T57d.  per  mile  for  76  miles.  The 
speeds  are  41  511  and  42*617  miles  per  hour 
respectively.  Their  given  passenger  earnings 
per  train  mile  are  5s.  6£d-  and  7fl.  lfd.  respec- 
tively;  their  earnings  per  engine,  5,790 1.  and 
6,3692.  per  annum.  Of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  traffic,  67  per  cent.,  and  70  per  cent,  of 
that  of  the  South-Eastern,  is  derived  from  pas- 
sengers. The  working  expenses  per  train  mile 
are  39*3d.  and  41*9d.  respectively.  But  the  net 
receipts  (according  to  the  Index  to  the  Railway 
System)  are  only  2s.  7d.  per  train  mile  on  the 
first,  against  3s.  10£d.  per  train  mile  on  the 
second.  It  is  possible  that  by  oalling  attention 
to  these  somewhat  anomalous  figures  we  shall 
elicit  information  from  some  one  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  two  lines  in  question  which 
may  elucidate  the  subject.  What  we  have  now  to 
urge  is,  first,  that  reduction  in  fares  is  at  present 
to  be  looked  for  from  competition  alone,  as  it 
Beeni3  to  us;  and,  farther,  that  such  competitive 
reduction,  however  grateful  to  the  public,  is 
matter  of  very  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  managers.  The  receipts  per 
passenger  train  on  the  three  northern  lines 
could  he  raised  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  3d.  per  mile 
but  for  the  permanent  reduction  due  to  the 
polioy  of  the  Midland. 

The  French  Government,  it  is  said,  are  now 
oalling  on  the  railway  companies  to  reduce  their 
fares  by  50  percent.,  and  their  freights  by  20  per 
cent.  The  mean  of  French  fares  and  freights  is 
given  by  M.de  Franqueville  as  l*06d.  per  passen- 
ger and  *95d.  per  ton  per  mile,  against  l*292d.  per 
passenger,  and  l*08d.  per  ton  per  mile  iu 
England.  As  our  working  expenses  are  some 
54  per  cent.,  and  as  the  balance  of  46  per  cent, 
of  revenue  only  pays  4±  per  oent.  on  capital,  it 
is  obvious  that  any  such  proposal  in  England 
would  mean  something  like  extinction  of  divi. 
dend.  But  is  it  not  a snbject  for  serious 
consideration  to  inquire  why  the  French  railways 
have  been  so  managed  as  to  become  a property 
so  superior  to  our  own  in  value,  that  the  question 
of  such  a reduction,  as  an  alternative  to  being 
bought  by  the  Government,  on  the  terms  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  concessions,  Bhould  be 
for  a moment  thought  worthy  of  discussion  ? 
Since  the  above  was  written  it  is  stated  that 
one  of  the  great  French  lines  has  agreed  to 
make  the  abatement  in  question. 


A CONTEMPORARY  SKETCH  OF 
ISAMBARD  BRUNEL.* 

It  is  now  nearly  a century  and  a half  Bince 
the  rising  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  accompanied  by  and  dependent  upon 
the  rapid  opening  up  of  its  mineral  fuel,  called 
into  existence  the  profession  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer, and  during  that  period,  as  from  time  to 
time  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have 
demanded  works  of  magnitude  and  skill,  men 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion  have  risen  up  for 
their  construction.  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  far  before  England  in  her  roads, 
canals,  ports,  bridges,  and  quays,  but  that  pre- 
eminence was  rudely  threatened  when  Smeaton, 
the  founder  of  the  English  profession,  con- 
structed the  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone,  and 
was  completely  destroyed  as  arose  in  rapid 
succession  Brindley,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  our  earliest  and  greatest  canals ; Telford, 
who  brought  to  perfection  our  turnpike  roads, 
and  who  spanned  the  Severn  and  the  Dee  and 
the  Menai  Straits  with  those  marvellous  bridges, 
the  two  former  the  largest  arches  then  con- 
structed in  England,  and  the  latter  a bold 
assertion  of  the  new  principle  of  suspension; 
Rennie,  the  great  dock  engineer  of  his  day,  and 
the  constructor  of  Waterloo  and  designer  of 
London  bridges ; George  Stephenson,  the  father 
of  the  railway  system  and  the  engineer  to  a 
work  long  pronounced  impracticable,  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway  ; Robert,  his  gifted 
son  ; Brunei,  the  inventor  of  the  block  machinery 
and  the  engineer  to  the  Thames  Tunnel ; and, 
finally,  Isambard  Brunei,  whose  name  closes 
this  brilliant  roll,  and  whose  life,  recorded  by  the 
piety  of  his  son,  is  now  (1870)  given  to  the  world. 

Of  the  great  men  enumerated  above,  eaoh  was 
distinguished  by  the  attribute  of  original  genius. 
There  have  been  and  are  others,  engineers  of 
great  merit,  who  have  executed  very  consider- 
able works ; but  no  engineer  oan  be  counted  in 
the  highest  rank  of  his  profession  who  does  not 
largely  possess  that  inventive  faoulty  without 
which  a claim  to  genius  can  hardly  be  sub- 
stantiated. Nearly  all  these  men,  Smeaton, 
Brindley,  Telford,  Rennie,  and  Geo.  Stephenson, 
were  self-taught ; the  four  latter  rose  from  the 
ranks,  and  won  their  way  to  knowledge  and  to 
eminence  by  Blow  and  severe  labour.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Isambard  Brunei  were  perhaps 
still  more  severely  tried,  for  they  were,  especially 
the  latter,  by  the  acoident  of  birth,  placed  early 
in  life  almost  in  the  position  attained  by  their 
parents  towards  its  close, — a position  highly 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a respectable 
mediocrity,  but  much  less  likely  to  elicit  those 
qualities  and  that  industry  without  which  the 
highest  places  are  not  to  be  attained. 

A man  who  has  not  executed  great  works  can 
scaroely  be  a great  engineer ; but  the  reverse  of 
the  proposition  is  by  no  means  so  generally  true. 
The  founders  of  the  profession  had  to  employ 
materials,  sometimes  novel,  but  always  to  resist 
strains  and  pressures  of  a nature  to  which  they 
had  not  before  been  subjected,  and  their  origi- 
nality was  shown  in  the  way  they  met  and 
overcome  these  difficulties.  By  reason  of  the 
experience  of  the  past,  the  present  race  of 
engineers  are  but  seldom  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise Buoh  qualities.  After  Telford’s  bridge  the 
application  of  the  suspension  principle  was  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation.  After  the  tubular 
bridges  of  Conway  and  the  Menai,  and  those  of 
mixed  construction  over  the  Wye  and  the  Tamar, 
any  contractor  could  erect  tubular  bridges  to 
order,  and  in  criticising  the  great  works  by 
which  the  metropolitan  railways  are  conveyed 
across  the  Thames,  our  praise  or  blame  is  con- 
fined, or  nearly  so,  to  their  architectural  or 
ornamental  merits,  while  their  engineering 
qualities,  their  power  to  resist  strain,  is  taken 
for  granted  as  settled  by  ordinary  calculation ; 
nobody  asks  by  whom  they  were  designed. 

Isambard  Brunei  inherited  from  his  father  a 
great  fertility  of  invention,  remarkable  quick- 
ness  and  accuracy  in  calculations  of  all  sorts, — 
what  he  himself  called  “ a mechanical  mind,” 

— powers  of  steady  persistence,  and  an  excel- 
lent temper.  To  these  he  added  a far  greater 
measure  of  worldly  prudence,  more  knowledge 
of  men,  and  a turn  of  thought  more  strictly 
practical  than  that  of  his  father. 

There  are  now  but  few  remaining  who  knew 
the  elder  Brunei  at  all  intimately,  nor  does  Mr. 


The  following  fragment,  written  long  ago,  was  laid 
side  for  some  temporary  reason,  and  never  completed 
It  was  accidentally  met  with  a lew  weeks  since,  and  we 
auit  » agree  with  the  writer  of  it  in  thinking  that  many  of 
readerj  will  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  it. 


Beaumish’s  account  of  him  unfold,  to  any  great 
extent,  his  peculiarities  of  character.  Of  the 
world  with  which  he  had  had  so  much  to  do  he 
remained  to  the  last  exceedingly  ignorant.  His 
simplicity,  out  of  his  profession,  was  childlike. 
A true  Frenchman  in  his  sunny  temperament 
and  his  enjoyment  of  conversation,  the  garrulity 
of  old  age  led  him  to  delight  in  stories  of  his 
own  very  remarkable  career.  He  liked  to  tell 
how,  when  a boy  in  the  French  navy,  he  con- 
structed his  own  quadrant  ; how,  when  he 
reached  New  York,  he  built  a theatre,  now 
burnt  down,  and  laid  out  a line  of  canal  with  a 
level,  an  instrument  he  saw  on  the  field  for  the 
first  time  ; how,  when  he  landed  in  London, 
he  sauntered  under  the  archway  of  Somerset 
House,  little  thinking  that  some  day  he  was  to 
sit  as  vioe-president  in  the  great  scientific 
society  whose  rooms  were  above  it ; how  he 
devised  a machine  to  enable  Lady  Spenser  to 
deal  cards  at  whist,  and  another  for  the  same 
lady  for  winding  her  cotton  into  balls.  Very 
curious  was  his  account  of  the  difficulties  both 
with  men  and  matter  that  he  had  to  overoome 
before  he,  a foreigner,  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  machinery  in  an  English  dockyard ; how  he 
made  boots  and  shoes  by  machinery  with  most 
wonderful  nail  patterns  upon  the  soles,  at 
Battersea ; and  how  the  upholstery  trade,  with 
its  narrow  trade-union  spirit,  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  would  have  none  of  his  machine-made 
oabinet  work,  of  whioh  a charming  specimen 
was  the  writing-table  at  which  his  son  always 
sat.  It  was  these  little  confidences  that  secured 
him  the  love  and  sympathy  with  the  young  and 
those  about  him,  and  which  produced  a character 
that,  had  his  son  been  spared  to  relate  it, 
would  have  been  indeed  a charming  piece  of 
biography. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  father 
and  son  were  at  least  as  distinctly  marked  as 
those  of  their  resemblance  : Isambard  Brunei, 
with  a frank,  open  manner,  the  very  reverse  of 
mysterious,  was  habitually  reticent,  and  could 
keep  a secret  so  well  that  no  one  would  have 
discovered  that  he  had  a secret  to  keep.  In 
his  vocation  as  an  engineer,  Isambard  Brunei 
confined  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  while 
his  father  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
illustrations.  Both  father  and  son  would  have 
calculated  the  pressure  to  be  borne  by  the 
Tunnel  Shield,  its  area  and  power  of  resistance, 
but  the  ©Id  man  alone  had  discovered  that  its 
oross  area  was  that  of  the  then  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  so  many  men  could  march  through 
it  in  a given  time,  that  its  length  was  such  a 
fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  so 
on.  His  journals  and  books  of  calculation, 
written  in  his  clear  minute  hand,  with  the 
neatest  of  sketches  illustrating  what  needed 
illustration,  were,  and  doubtless  still  are,  a 
collection  of  numerous  and  very  curious  obser- 
vations. 

The  author  of  the  biography  has  well  at- 
tributed the  real  professional  education  of  his 
father  to  the  school  of  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
For  a young  engineer  no  better  sohool  oould  be 
found.  Nowhere  were  there  such  opportunities 
for  learning  the  quality  and  strength  of  materials, 
the  best  methods  of  so  arranging  them  as  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  smallest 
quantity,  their  price  or  cost  of  production,  and, 
not  less  important,  how  to  manage  men  in  the 
face  of  uncertain  and  rather  appalling  danger. 

In  the  yard  above,  the  elder  Brunei  oarried  on 
all  sorts  of  experiments  in  construction,  while 
iu  the  tunnel  below  the  results  were  put  into 
actual  practice  under  a natural  penalty  so  heavy 
upon  error  or  negligence  as  materially  to  diminish 
the  occurrence  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  invention  Bhown  in 
the  tunnel  works,  from  the  brick  tower  of  great 
height  and  large  diameter,  laden  with  its  cross- 
acting  steam-engines,  and  which,  after  it  had 
reached  its  height,  to  the  astonishment  of 
beholders,  was  seen  to  sink  gradually  until  it 
disappeared  in  the  earth  and  became,  what  it 
still  remains,  the  lining  of  the  great  shaft;  from 
this,  at  one  end  of  the  work,  to  the  complex  and 
ingenious  shield  at  the  other,  all  was  utterly 
unlike  anything  that  had  before  been  seen. 
Here,  not  less  by  his  abilities  and  genial  tempe- 
rament than  by  the  courage  which  he  showed 
when  the  water  broke  into  the  works,  Isambard 
Brunei  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
tunnel  workmen,  of  every  one  of  whom  he  knew 
the  character  and  qualities,  and  whom  he  never 
neglected  when  they  came  in  his  way  in  after- 
life. It  was  while  engaged  upon  the  tunnel 
that  Brunei  turned  his  attention  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  railways,  then  scarcely  known,  bo  that 
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when  shortly  afterwards  he,  as  a very  young 
man,  met  with  the  Great  Western  promoters,  he 
was  able  to  convince  them  that  he  had  studied 
the  subjeot  profoundly,  and  was  prepared  to 
fight  their  battles  before  the  Legislature  and  in 
the  field. 

It  is  difiioulL  for  those  who  do  not  remember 
those  days  to  realise  the  dense  ignorance  that 
prevailed  upon  almost  all  engineering  subjects, 
not  only  with  the  world  at  large,  but  in  the  pro- 
fession. George  Stephenson  had  adopted  his 
colliery  gauge  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Bail  way,  empirically,  because  he  found  it  in  use 
elsewhere,  and  without  a notion  of  the  speeds 
that  would  be  obtained  upon  it.  In  January, 
1829,  the  directors  employed  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Rastrick,  the  two  leading  engineers  of  the  day, 
to  report  upon  the  power  to  be  employed  upon 
their  railway,  then  within  a few  months  of  com- 
pletion. Their  report,  printed  in  that  year  and 
now  scarce,  is  a very  ourious  production.  They 
assume  a speed  of  not  less  than  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  consider  three  sorts  of  locomotive 
power,  by  locomotive  engines,  by  stationary 
engines,  or  by  horses,  and  this  for  a line  at  the 
opening  of  which,  but  a few  months  afterwards, 
a locomotive  engine  actually  attained  a speed  of 
30  miles  an  hour ! Having  no  experience  of 
high  velocities,  engineers  knew  nothing  of  the 
effeot  of  curves,  or  the  limit  of  gradients,  or  of 
the  weight  or  method  of  supporting  the  rails. 
Brunei’s  early  reports  to  the  Great  Western 
Bhow,  what  his  tunnel  friends  were  well  aware 
of,  that  he  had  studied  these  matters  with  care 
so  far  as  they  could  be  studied  in  the  absence  of 
direct  experience. 

Among  the  subjects  experimented  upon  at 
tho  tunnel  were  two  of  very  great  interest.  One 
was  a plan  for  turning  large  brick  arches  with- 
out centreing;  the  other,  the  employment  of 
oondensed  gas  as  a power.  In  the  tunnel-yard 
was  long  to  be  Been  a brick  pier,  from  which 
projected  30  ft.  in  one  direction  a light  half-aroh 
of  60  ft.  span,  and  in  the  other  a shorter  and 
heavier  half-arch.  The  pier  was  built  upon  the 
ground,  without  foundation,  and  the  two  arches 
balanced.  These  arches  were  turned  by  the 
employment  of  Roman  oement,  and  between 
each  course  of  brioks  were  laid  bands  of  various 
materials,  from  straw  to  hoop-iron,  and  thus  the 
structure  was  ereoted  without  centreing,  and 
stood  without  the  support  of  the  other  half-arch. 
It  was  found  in  the  experiments  connected  with 
this  result  that  clean-picked  split  straw,  if 
compressed  into  a bar,  had  greater  power  than 
wrought  iron  of  the  same  section  of  resisting 
a rending  force. 

Upon  the  gas  engine  Brunei  and  his  father 
bestowed  much  labour,  unprofitable  in  its  imme- 
diate results;  but  the  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ments was  of  the  highest  service,  at  any  rate 
to  the  younger  engineer.  It  is  a ourious  proof 
of  Wollaston’s  sagacity  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiments,  when  consulted  as  to 
the  gas  to  be  employed,  he  said,  “ Yes ; carbonic 
acid  is,  of  course,  the  most  eoonomioal,  but  there 
is  something  about  it  that  leads  me  to  fear  that 
when  condensed  it  will  be  slow  in  expanding  ; 
and  this  while  Faraday’s  experiments  were  in 
their  infancy. 

In  1829  Brunei  competed  for  the  Clifton  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  and  sent  in  four  designs,  for 
spans  of  760  ft.,  1,180  ft.,  890  ft.,  and  916  ft., 
the  two  latter  being  the  designs  he  specially 
adhered  to.  The  directors  consulted  Telford, 
who,  ouriously  enough,  called  Brunei’s  plans 
pretty  and  ingenious,  but  thought  the  structures 
would  eventually  tumble  down  in  a high  wind. 
He  thought  no  span  was  admissible  that  was 
greater  than  his  own  at  Menai ; that  is,  a little 
below  600  ft.  ; the  directors  therefore  called 
upon  Telford  himself  to  provide  a design,  whioh 
he  did,  but  it  was  not  liked,  and  certainly,  if 
executed,  would  not  have  added  to  his  fame. 

A second  competition  was  decided  upon,  and 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  being  the  judge,  and  having 
heard  Brunei  in  explanation  of  his  design,  it 
was  adopted.  The  work  was  not  proceeded  with 
for  want  of  funds,  but  the  piers  were  constructed 
and  the  drawings  completed  in  great  detail. 
They  exhibit  a number  of  new  and  very  inge- 
nious contrivances  for  stiffening  the  platform 
against  high  winds,  ohecking  the  vibration  of 
the  ironwork,  and  for  securing  a more  equable 
distribution  of  the  weight,  and  the  prevention  of 
any  lateral  strain  upon  the  piers,  which  were  to 
be  enclosed  in  a oasing  of  cast  iron,  upon  which 
were  to  be  represented  in  relief  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  from  its  re- 
duction from  the  ore  to  the  fitting  or  completion 
of  the  bars  of  suspension.  This  intention  should 


be  borne  in  mind  as  accounting  for  the  bald  and 
unfinished  aspect  of  the  piers  as  they  now  stand. 
The  bridge,  however,  was  not  executed  till  after 
Brunei’s  death,  and  then  with  various  modifica- 
tions in  the  details.  But  what  Brunei  was 
capable  of  appeared  in  Hungerford  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Thames,  built  by  him  in  1845,  a 
work  of  singular  purity  of  design  and  of  great 
engineering  skill,  having  a main  span  of  678  ft., 
and  two  half-spans,  of  343  ft.  eaoh.  Unfortunately 
this  bridge  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Charing 
Cross  extension  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  present  Titanio  struc- 
ture, and  the  beauty  of  that  part  of  the  river 
has  certainly  gained  little  by  the  change. 

Tho  ability  manifested  in  Mr.  Brunei’s  designs, 
if  lost  upon  Telford,  was  fully  appreciated  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  Bristol,  who  had  also 
seen  something  of  the  young  engineer  then  em- 
ployed upon  the  works  of  the  floating  harbour. 
This  led,  in  1833,  to  his  appointment  as  engineer 
to  the  Great  Western  Railway,  then  brought 
forward  as  a serious  project.  To  this  he  at 
once  devoted  his  whole  attention.  He  made 
himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country 
to  be  traversed,  spent  his  days  upon  the  ground 
and  his  nights  in  preparing  the  neoessary  details, 
and  in  travelling  from  point  to  point.  He  also 
organised  a small  but  very  able  staff  of 
assistants. 

The  public,  however,  was  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  support  the  entire  scheme,  and  in  consequence 
application  was  made  to  Parliament  for  two 
lines,  from  Bristol  to  Bath  and  from  Reading  to 
London,  thus  omitting  the  intermediate  portion, 
over  which  the  line  seleoted  differed  widely  from 
that  of  the  road  then  in  use,  and  differed  also 
in  some  important  respects  from  that  recom- 
mended by  the  engineer,  which  would  have 
avoided  the  tunnel  at  Box,  and  the  severe 
gradient,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  unwork- 
able without  the  employment  of  assistant 
power. 

Brunei’s  appointment  as  engineer  to  one  of 
the  principal  railways  of  England  radiating 
from  London  at  once  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  profession.  All,  indeed,  could  not 
judge  of  his  skill  as  an  engineer;  but  during 
the  long  and  severely-contested  battle  before 
the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
he  exhibited  qualities  which  all  were  able  to 
appreciate.  By  the  clearness  of  his  statements, 
his  readiness  and  ingenuity  in  reply,  his  con- 
tinual reference  to  principles  in  support  of  what 
many  considered  to  be  dangerous  novelties,  and 
by  the  overpowering  strength  with  which  he 
swept  away  the  mathematical  subtleties  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  on  whom  the  opposition  mainly  relied, 
he  won  the  good  opinion  of  the  leading  members 
of  both  Houses,  of  the  Parliamentary  bar,  and  of 
the  principal  commercial  interests  of  the  western 
counties.  With  this  new  phase  of  his  career 
opens  the  second  and  principal  chapter  of  his 
life.  G.  T.  0. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on 
the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in 
the  chair,  a large  number  of  interesting  exhibi- 
tions  were  made. 

The  first  paper  was  by  the  chairman,  on  the 
subjeot  of  the  Roman  pavements  found  in 
Britain.  After  a review  of  various  classical 
myths  dwelt  upon  by  the  writers  of  the  period, 
the  leoturer  proceeded  to  indicate  that  similar 
subjeots  were  shown  pictorially  on  the  pave- 
ments in  question,  and  that  these  subjects  were 
almost  always  consecutive,  so  that  if  one  or  two 
were  ascertained,  the  general  soheme  of  the 
design  might  be  recovered.  The  frequency  of  the 
subject  of  Orpheus  on  such  pavements  was 
referred  to,  and  the  principle  was  applied  to  the 
figures  recently  found  at  Norton  Farm,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  a manner  to  suggest  several  altera- 
tions in  the  designations  given  to  them. 

The  second  paper,  on  St.  Agnes’s  Eve,  by  Mr. 
H.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  was  then  read. 
After  reviewing  all  that  is  known  of  the  saint’s 
history,  which  is  so  doubtful  as  to  give  reason 
to  believe  that  she  never  existed,  attention  was 
given  to  her  representation  in  art,  while  the 
many  superstitions  practised  on  St.  Agnes’s  Eve 
were  discussed  in  detail. 


Berlin  Heraldic  Exhibition. — We  under- 
stand that  the  provisional  committee  for  the 
English  seotion  of  this  proposed  exhibition 
have  dissolved. 


THE  ARTISTIC  TREATMENT  OF 
CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORK. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  vioe- president,  in  the  chair,  the  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lethaby,  Pugin  Student  for 
1881,  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  J.  Maovicar  Anderson,  honorary  secretary, 
oalled  attention  to  a plaster  bust  of  the  late  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  presented  by  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry, 
C.E.,  and  being  a reproduction  of  a bust  by 
Mr.  Woolner.  He  also  called  attention  to  some 
bequests  to  the  Institute  by  the  late  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton,  including  the  models  of  the  aroh  at  the 
top  of  Constitution  Hill  and  of  the  entrance  to 
Hyde  Park,  opposite ; two  drawings  ; and  a sum 
of  1001. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard, 
seoonded  by  Mr.  David  Brandon,  it  was  resolved 
to  thank  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  and  the  exeoutors  of 
Mr.  Deoimus  Burton,  and  to  ask  Mr.  Woolner  to 
advise  as  to  waxing  the  bust  or  of  taking  other 
means  to  preserve  it  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Hu«h  Stannus,  Associate,  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Artistic  Treatment  of  Construo* 
tional  Ironwork.”  He  commenced  by  observing 
that  ironwork  had  nob  been  fairly  treated  either 
by  its  critics  or  by  the  great  majority  of  its  friends. 
Its  oritios  refused  to  use  it,  except  in  a very 
limited  manner,  because,  they  said,  it  was  an 
unarohiteotural  material,  wanting  in  bulk  and 
monumental  effect,  and  was  neither  suited  to 
any  historic  style  nor  had  one  of  its  own.  By 
its  friends,  the  material  had  been,  bo  to  speak, 
prematurely  “ drawn  out”  and  exhibited,  like  a 
precocious  ohild,  dressed  up  in  clothes  not  its 
own.  The  late  Professor  Barry,  in  one  of  his 
Academy  lectures,  said  : — 

"Iron  is  a great  difficulty  to  the  artist.  The 
architect  is  glad  to  take  advantage  of  its  construc- 
tional assistance  ; but  the  application  to  it  of  artistic 
design,  to  make  it  a thing  of  beaut}',  is  a problem, 
hard  to  solve.  Our  studios  of  art  are  Cased  on 
examples  of  the  pre-iron  ago,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
take  a new  departure,  and  to  treat  what  may 
almost  be  termed  a now  material  in  its  bearing  on 
architecture  on  new  principles  appropriate  to  its 
nature.  This,  however,  must  bo  done  if  iron  is  to 
enter  effectively  into  architectural  design  ; and  wo 
may  be  sure  that  as  men  have  now  discovered 
and  appreciated  the  gain  which  iron  has  brought 
to  them  they  will  not  easily  surrender  it.  The  world 
will  not  stand  still  for  architects  any  more  than  for 
other  men,  and  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the 
materials  at  hand,  others  will  certainly  do  so,  and 
the  great  works  of  the  day  will  develop  more  and 
more  of  an  exclusively  engineering  character.” 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Institute  in  1864,  observed  that  if 
any  architect  of  that  day  had  any  new  floor  in 
hand  whioh  he  desired  to  hand  down  to  remote 
generations,  he  would  not  use  iron  in  its  con- 
struction ; but  to  those  whose  works  were  nob  of 
such  transcendent  character  he  would  recom- 
mend the  U86  of  iron  in  ooustruotion.  The 
objection  against  iron  on  the  score  of  its  lack  of 
bulk  and  monumental  character  had  been  stated 
very  eloquently  by  Ruskin  in  his  " Seven 
Lamps.”  Ruskin  argued  that  “ true  archi- 
tecture does  not  admit  iron  as  a constructive 
material,”  and  others  had  objected  to  its  use 
“ until  we  had  become  aooustomed  to  it.”  Those 
who  used  this  last  objection  might  be  compared 
to  the  Irishman  who  said  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  his  boots  on  until  he  had  worn  them  a 
fortnight.  As  to  iron  being  wanting  in  bulk, 
so  was  the  Parthenon  as  oompared  with  the 
Pyramids,  and  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  attenu- 
ated in  its  structural  forms  as  compared  with 
those  of  Norman  work.  The  objection  that  con- 
structive ironwork  had  no  style  of  its  own,  that 
it  did  not  spring,  Athene-like,  fully-equipped  from 
the  brains  of  its  first  user,  was  unfair,  having 
regard  to  the  newness  of  the  material  as  largely 
applicable  to  constructive  purposes.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Greek  Doric  took  a long 
time  in  attaining  maturity.  Although  iron 
had  to  complain  somewhat  of  the  treatment  it 
had  received  from  its  enemies  and  critics, 
it  had  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  Berved  by  foolish 
friends,  who  had  tricked  out  this  Cinderella 
in  the  finery  of  her  elder  sisters.  These 
borrowed  clothes  iron  would  in  time  out- 
grow, and  she  would  then,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
get  olothes  of  her  own.  Her  own  garb,  in  the 
shape  of  a fairly  characteristic  treatment  of 
iron,  a material  no  longer  to  be  ignored,  and 
demanding  artistic  treatment,  was  what  he  (Mr. 
Stannus)  pleaded  for.  Having  avowed  his  aim 
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to  be  the  addition  to  what  was  mere  construe- ' 
tion  of  those  qualities  whioh  raise  a design  into 
the  domain  of  architecture,  the  author  Baid  he 
proposed, — (1)  To  state  the  negative  laws  ; (2) 
to  realise  the  data  of  the  problem ; (3)  to 
suggest  the  path  along  which  its  solution  was 
most  likely  to  be  found.  The  broad  negative 
laws  prescribed  that  constructional  ironwork 
should  be  so  designed  as  not  to  imitate  the 
characteristic  forms  of  dissimilar  materials,  such 
as  wood  and  stone.  Forms  produced  by  under- 
cut carving,  like  the  Corinthian  and  Early 
English  capitals,  should  not  be  aped  iu  iron, 
which  could  not  rival  their  exquisite  beauty. 
A second  negative  law  was,  not  to  carry  on  the 
mouldings  and  other  forms  of  the  wall  against 
which  iron  may  be  placed.  This  was  really  but 
a special  case  coming  under  the  first  law.  The 
practice  alluded  lo  was  to  be  condemned  as 
likely  to  lead  to  deception.  The  next  negative 
law  was,  not  to  hide  the  joints  and  strengthening 
parts.  The  last  negative  law  was,  not  to*imita  e 
natural  forms.  Thus  in  the  selection  of  motifs 
cast-iron  must  not  be  ornamented  with  natural 
foliage.  The  prohibition  was  a case  of  the 
general  law  that  in  all  mechanical  repetitions 
the  forms  should  be  conventionalised.  From  a 
succession  of  the  same  flower  or  group  of  flowers 
repeated  in  cast  iron,  without  either  the  infinite 
variety  or  the  delightful  crispness  of  nature,  we 
turned  away  in  disgust.  Instances,  with  refer- 
ences to  drawings,  were  given  of  breaohes  of 
these  negative  laws.  The  ohief  offender,  it  was 
pointed  out,  was  oast  iron,  whioh  was  even  made 
to  ape  the  forms  of  wrought  iron.  As  shaming 
such  shams,  the  truthful,  unaffected  ironwork 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  cited.  Mr.  Stannus 
hinted  to  those  wishing  to  develop  the  proper 
treatment  of  ironwork  that  since  they  seemed 
to  have  somewhat  lost  the  scent  it  would 
be  better  to  hark  back  to  this  and  other 
examples.  Passing  to  the  second  division 
of  his  subject,  the  data  of  the  problem,  the 
author  enumerated  the  advantages  and  diffi- 
culties of  cast  and  wrought  iron  respectively 
as  compared  with  stone  or  brick,  and  the  result- 
ing capabilities  and  necessities  in  construction, 
with  a view  to  the  development  of  the  orna- 
mentation from  the  construction,  and  to  the 
architect’s  beooming  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  his  material.  This  would  enable  him  to 
accentuate  its  characteristic  qualities.  In 
favour  of  oast  iron  we  had  modelled  surface, 
giving  riohness  and  hiding  inequality ; cheap- 
ness when  there  was  a repetition  of  the  same 
factors ; largeness  of  pieces ; easy  renewal  of 
parts;  beauty  of  perforation  when  seen  against 
the  sky  or  light.  Against  it  were  rust  and  de- 
ter iorat’on,  whence  the  need  of  easy  aocess  to 
every  part  for  frequent  inspection  and  painting ; 
the  “Btrip”  (inoident  on  moulding  in  sand),  pre- 
venting squareness ; the  difficulty  of  making 
the  joints  and  bolts  artistic.  The  advantages 
of  wrought  iron  were : tensile  value ; lightness 
as  compared  with  strength;  largeness;  easy 
renewal ; beauty  of  perforation.  Its  disadvan- 
tages were  rust,  Ac.,  as  before ; difficulty  with 
joints,  bolts,  Btiffness,  Ac.,  as  before.  To  design 
ironwork,  whether  cast  or  wrought,  bo  as  to 
overcome  these  difficulties,  and  to  produce 
works  oomparable  with  those  in  stone,  with 
all  the  prestige  of  prescription  on  their  side,  was 
at  present  a hard  task.  But  just  as  other  diffi. 
oulties  in  the  world  brought  out  man’s  nobler 
qualities,  and  just  as  it  was  not  by  shirking 
obstacles,  bat  by  surmounting  them,  that  his 
pre-eminence  was  developed,  so  it  was  not  by 
slurring  over  the  special  difficulties  presented 
by  ironwork,  but  by  acknowledging  and  even 
emphasising  them,  and  by  developing  the  artistic 
treatment  out  of  these  very  difficulties,  that  we 
should  show  the  material  by  the  character  of 
the  design.  The  curved  form  of  the  arch,  and 
of  that  most  perfeot  evolution  from  it, — rib- 
vaulting,— were  both  resultants  from  a disad- 
vantage, namely,  that  the  builders  had  only 
Bmall  stones  and  limited  funds  at  their  disposal, 
instead  of  those  megalithic  quarries  and  rich 
treasures  which  had  rendered  trabeate  construc- 
tion possible.  So  in  iron  architecture,  if  the 
f rms  were  deduced  logically  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  material,  there  was  a great  future  before 
it,  and  before  any  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  master  its  capabilities.  A great  many 
suggestions  were  next  given  for  designing  in 
ca-t  and  wrought  iron  respectively.  On  the 
last  head  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Stannus  pleaded 
for  eclecticism  as  the  most  hopeful  path  of  pro- 
gress pending  a gradual  development  in  the 
right  direction  towards  true  independence. 
The  Moresque  style  had  been  adopted  for  the 


details  of  the  Paddington  Railway  Terminus, 
Brunei’s  architectural  collaborateur,  the  late  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  having  turned  to  account  the 
fact  that  the  Moresque  ornaments,  being  of 
p’aster,  were  made  in  moulds,  and  were  there- 
fore adapted  for  reproduction  in  oast  iron. 
Similar  hints  might  be  taken  from  the  terra- 
cotta style  whioh  flourished  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po  during  the  fifteenth  oentury.  Some  of  the 
[ndian  buildings  also,  so  finely  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  presented  great  wealth  of  sug- 
gestive detail  for  surfaoe  ornamentation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  iron  style  of  the  future  must 
be  logioally  deduced,  as  well  as  eoleotio.  It 
should  possess  the  purity  of  line  and  mathe- 
matical proportion  of  Greek  architecture,  the 
distributed  surfaoe  decoration  of  the  Mahom- 
medan,  the  rioh  modelling  of  the  Roman,  the 
Bimplioity  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Roman- 
e9qne,  and  the  economy  of  material,  together 
with  the  constructive  truth  of  the  Gothio. 

In  the  discussion  whioh  followed, 

Mr.  Joseph  Jennings  remarked  that  Mr. 
Stannus  had  said  nothing  on  the  question  of  the 
protection  of  ironwork  from  rust,  excepting  by 
means  of  paint.  Now,  if  architects  might  ex. 
pect,  as  he  hoped  they  might,  that  the  processes 
proposed  for  preventing  the  oxidation  of  iron 
would  succeed  and  be  applicable  to  ironwork  on 
a large  scale,  they  would  be  in  a different  posi- 
tion in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  use  of  iron 
for  construction.  He  agreed  with  a very  great 
deal  that  Mr.  Stannus  had  said,  and  especially 
so  in  thinking  that  the  use  of  hollow  cylindrical 
columns  of  iron  was  an  unsound  application  of 
the  material.  In  his  opinion,  the  seotion  of  iron 
supports  should  always,  in  preference,  be  that 
of  a solid  cross,  presenting  no  internal  surface 
whioh  could  not  be  got  at.  With  regard  to  orna- 
menting constructive  ironwork  by  piercing  the 
webs  of  girders,  Ac.,  a great  deal  of  good  effect 
was  to  be  obtained,  combined  with  lightness,  by 
punching,  and  punching  could  now  be  done  so 
as  in  no  way  to  injure  those  parts  of  the  iron- 
work which  adjoined  the  perforations.  With 
regard  to  the  practical  objection  against  inequality 
of  bulk  in  oastings,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stannus, 
that  could  be  obviated,  if  necessary,  and  where 
cost  was  no  object,  by  cooling  the  castings 
gradually  and  in  any  one  part  at  a time,  just  as 
glass  was  annealed.  He  begged  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stannus  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  said  he  was  reminded  by 
Mr.  Stannus’s  dictum,  that  we  ought  not  to  resort 
to  stone  forms  of  ornamentation  for  imitation  in 
iron,  of  a most  interesting  paper,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Skidmore  before  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation a few  years  ago,  in  which  the  author 
attempted  to  show  that  all  architectural  forms 
were  originally  derived  from  metal- work.  Al- 
though there  was  a great  deal  about  it  that  was 
visionary,  it  certainly  was  a very  ingenious  paper. 
In  it  Mr.  Skidmore  sought  to  show  that  the 
Corinthian  capital  itself  was  derived  from  what 
had  previously  been  done  in  metal  work.  Mr. 
Stannus  had  not  said  anything  about  hammered 
ironwork  for  foliage,  but  a very  beautiful  capital 
might  be  made  of  wrought  iron  in  that  wav. 
He  thought  that  Mr.  Stannus’s  hints  about  new 
forms  in  iron  columns  or  stanchions  were  very 
valuable  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  also  his 
remark  about  designing  buildings  downwards, 
the  plan  of  a building  being  obviously  in  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  the  method 
of  roofing.  Mr.  Stannus  had  not  said  anything 
about  the  oharming  Spanish  ornamental  iron- 
work, which  was  almost  a study  in  itself.  Mr. 
Blomfield  concluded  by  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  he  was  afraid  he  oould 
only  speak  as  one  of  the  critics  of  iron  as  a 
constructive  material,  although  of  course  he  was 
glad  to  welcome  any  attempt  to  improve  its  treat- 
ment. In  his  own  practice  he  had  never  used 
iron  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  for  he  had 
never  quite  seen  the  possibility  of  treating  it 
artistically  for  constructive  purposes.  He  had 
always  felt  it  to  be  an  unmonumental  material, 
and  he  had  often  contrived  to  do  without  it,  even 
for  flooring  large  spaces,  and  had  succeeded,  at 
any  rate  to  his  own  satisfaction.  However,  in 
view  of  the  great  probability  that  iron  was 
likely  to  be  much  more  largely  used  in  the 
future,  Mr.  Stannus  had  approached  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  in  the  right  direction. 
No  doubt,  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  material 
when  used  constructively  was  capable  of  being 
greatly  developed,  even  though  it  might  never 
be  developed  into  what  oould  fairly  be  called  a 
distinct  style.  The  use  of  ironwork  construc- 
tively had  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands  of 


the  engineers.  In  this  and  in  other  respeots  it 
was  an  unfortunate  thing  that  architects  and 
engineers  had  come  to  be  considered  as  two 
distinot  bodies  of  men.  There  was  no  reason 
why  this  should  be  the  case.  Architects  and 
engineers  were  equally  constructors,  and  had  to 
deal  with  precisely  the  same  materials,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  works  of  the 
engineer  were  generally  on  a larger  scale  than 
those  of  the  architect.  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestions for  the  treatment  of  constructive 
ironwork  made  by  the  late  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  in 
his  “ Entretiens,”  they  had  always  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  Seddon)  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
the  work ; Borne  of  them  were  even  ludiorous, 
and  were  best  left  in  the  book,  and  not  taken  out 
for  practical  application.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  design  of  constructive  ironwork  was  more 
thoroughly  studied  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Stannus’s 
paper,  he  thought  that  great  improvement 
would  result,  though  he  hoped  that  it  would  not 
fall  to  his  (the  speaker’s)  lot  to  have  to  make 
experiments  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  that  Mr.  Stannus  had 
read  a very  interesting  paper,  but  the  remark  he 
made  in  it  about  concealing  joints  might  be  made 
to  out  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  intended. 
The  beautifully  carved  bosses  seen  in  Gothic 
vaulting  at  the  points  where  the  ribs  intersected, 
what  were  they  but  devices  for  concealing  joints  ? 
Yet  would  any  one  desire  to  see  those  bosses  re- 
moved ? Even  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  which,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Stannus,  was  an  admirablo 
example  of  the  use  of  iron  in  construction,  the 
joints  were  most  scientifically  concealed.  He 
was  not  quite  sure  that  ho  agreed  with  Mr. 
Stannus  that  in  wrought-iron  work  the  perfora- 
tions themselves  should  always  form  the  orna- 
ment, while  in  oast  iron  the  substance  of  the  rnetol 
itself  should  take  the  forms  of  the  ornament. 
No  doubt  in  the  oase  of  the  web  of  a wronght- 
iron  girder,  or  in  any  piece  of  iron  bounded  by  ■ 
rectilinear  lines,  ornament  could  well  be  formed 
by  means  of  perforations,  but  he  did  not  see  that 
in  a cast-iron  girder  the  case  was  necessarily 
different.  In  the  case  of  an  ornamental  cast- 
iron  spandrel,  too,  he  failed  to  see  why  the 
ornament  should  not  be  formed  by  perforations. 
Mr.  Stannus  had  suggested  that  in  any  iron 
style  of  architecture  that  might  be  evolved,  the 
abacus  should,  for  consistency’s  sake,  be  made 
to  follow  the  outline  of  whatever  it  had  to  carry, 
but  in  his  (Mr.  Fowler’s)  opinion  that  was  not 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  an  iron  style, 
for,  as  he  need  hardly  say,  square,  octagonal, 
and  circular  abaci  were  used  by  the  Gothic 
architects  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  contour  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  He 
quite  concurred  with  Mr.  Stannus  as  to  the 
necessity  of  designing  a building  downwards, 
and  he  believed  that  the  roof  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  the  first  part  of  the  building  de- 
signed. As  to  the  concealment  of  iron  construc- 
tion, there  was  at  lease  one  instanoe  in  which 
he  thought  such  oonoealment  legitimate,  viz., 
its  application  to  the  strengthening  of  concrete 
constructions,  as  nsed  by  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Allen,  who  very  fairly  oompared  the  combina- 
tion of  iron  and  concrete  in  that  way  to  the 
bones  and  flesh  of  the  human  body.  The  use  of 
such  a combination  of  the  two  materials  was 
likely,  he  thought,  to  be  much  extended,  and 
with  proper  regard  to  the  strength  of  varying 
forms  was  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  George  Elkington,  jun.,  thought  that  Mr. 
Stannus  had  laid  down  some  capital  rules  for  the 
guidanoe  of  architects  who  might  have  to  design 
buildings  that  were  chiefly  iron,  but  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  architects  in  the  use  of 
iron  was  how  to  properly  use  it  in  buildings 
where  it  only  formed  a part  of  the  construction. 

To  suppose  a common  case,  that  of  a shop  or 
warehouse  where  a wide  and  uninterrupted 
window-space  was  required  on  the  ground-floor. 

In  such  a case,  as  everybody  knew,  resort  was 
had  to  the  use  of  an  iron  girder  to  carry  the 
upper  part  of  the  faijade,  and  it  was  a very 
oommon  thing  to  conceal  such  a girder.  Was  it 
right  to  do  so?  If  not,  how  would  Mr.  Stannus 
treat  it  ? Again,  wonld  it  be  a legitimate  use 
of  iron  in  oonstraction  to  make  a facade  of  a 
kind  of  framework  of  iron,  filled  in  with  panels 
or  slabs  of  terra  cotta  or  other  material  similar 
in  motif, — say,  to  the  marble  slabs  inserted  in 
the  facade  of  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  ? 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  he  had  long  regarded 
the  subjeot  under  discussion  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  in  modern  architectural  philo- 
sophy. It  should  be  fully  borne  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Sfeannus’s  paper  was  about  the  ironwork  of 
architectural  •onstruction  as  distinguished  from 
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the  ironwork  of  ornamental  art.  The  latter  sub- 
ject, he  ventured  to  think,  was  very  well  under- 
stood,  and  had  been  well  exemplified  in  many 
charming  modern  works.  The  ironwork  of  con- 
structional architecture  had  been  very  largely 
illustrated,  frequently  by  engineers  and  occa- 
sionally by  architects,  without  any  sucoess  to 
speak  of.  The  question  whether  iron  was  to 
be  a building  material  of  the  future  was  not 
easily  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but,  never- 
theless, taking  it  to  be  so  to  some  extent,  no 
matter  what,  how  ought  it  to  be  treated,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  articulation,  so  as  to  be 
on  a par  with  stone,  timber,  terra-cotta,  and 
some  other  materials  ? That  was  a very  large 
question,  a question  of  striot  logio, — and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  artistic  instinct 
was  artistic  logio,  or  nothing.  Whether  the 
problem  was  to  be  worked  out  or  not,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  profession  should  understand 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  him,  now  that  the  Insti- 
tute was  becoming  a wealthy  body,  some  of  its 
members,  with  ingenious  proclivities  and  power- 
ful minds,  might  direot  their  energies  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  if  properly  enoouraged 
by  the  offer  of  rewards.  The  question  was  in 
what  direction  ought  thought  to  be  direoted  in 
the  attempt  at  a solution  P Now  as  to  whether 
iron  w88  likely  to  be  a material  much  used  for 
architectural  construotioD  in  the  future,  his  own 
opinion  was  that  it  was  not,  for  it  did  not  promise 
anything  permanent  or  anything  satisfactory  in 
the  way  of  that  long  permanence  the  idea  of 
whioh  was  inseparably  associated  with  archi- 
tecture of  the  highest  olass.  There  was  the 
fatal  objection  of  the  oxide,  especially  in  a 
dim  ate  like  ours,  and  the  oxide  formed  so 
rapidly,  and  waB  removed  so  very  readily,  that 
it  was  a serious  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  in 
construction.  The  use  of  paint  was  a most 
unsatisfactory  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  for 
there  was  no  paint  yet  invented  which  ap- 
proached perfection  in  arresting  the  oxidation 
of  iron.  The  preservative  process  to  which  Mr. 
Jennings  had  referred  had  certainly  been  adver- 
tised a little,  but  he  (the  Professor)  had  not 
seen  any  exhibition  of  articles  treated  by  it 
whioh  gave  promise  of  the  process  being 
generally  used  for  the  treatment  of  constructive 
ironwork.  If,  therefore,  iron  were  used,  it  muBt 
be  painted,  and  painted  continually,  and  that 
was  a continual  element  of  expense.  Even 
when  painted  externally,  much  of  it  oould  not  be 
painted  internally,  and  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  internal  portions  of  iron  columns 
and  girders  was  likely  to  be  very  serious  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years.  The  treatment  of  iron 
as  a mere  matter  of  ornamental  art,  as  used  both 
in  Medimval  and  Renaissance  times  for  gates, 
railings,  and  soon,  was  not,  as  he  had  said,  now 
in  question.  A great  deal  of  good  work  bad 
been  done  in  that  direction,  but  Mr.  Stannus’s 
paper  dealt  with  the  much  more  serious  matter 
of  constructive  ironwork.  Now,  with  regard  to 
that  matter,  the  real  question  was,  how  were 
architects  to  construct  a great  railway  station 
(say),  on  the  lines  on  which  an  engineer  would 
build  such  a structure,  and  yet  make  it  archi- 
tectural in  character  ? Engineers,  as  a rule, 
and  to  their  credit,  did  not  pretend  to  treat 
ironwork  in  any  other  way  than  structurally. 
The  materials  available  for  iron  construction 
were,  shortly,  two, — oast  iron  and  rolled  iron, 
— for  malleable  iron  in  construction  might  be 
regarded  as  rolled  iron,  and  as  being  available 
only  in  a very  limited  range  of  forms.  Then  the 
designer  of  iron  constructions  had  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  a most  striking  distinction  between 
oast  and  rolled  iron,  that  whereas  oast  iron 
as  regarded  resistances  to  tension  and  compres- 
sion, stood  as  1 to  6 respectively,  rolled  iron,  as 
regarded  the  same  resistances,  stood  practically 
as  1 to  1.  That  distinction  pointed  to  two 
essentially  different  modes  of  designing  in  iron, 
if,  as  on  true  architectural  principles  should  be 
the  case,  ironwork  was  to  be  designed  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  conditions;  and  if  it  were  not 
articulated  precisely  on  the  basis  of  its  own 
conditions,  it  was  not  architecturally  treated, 
but  was  a mere  sham,  as  all  architects’  ironwork 
always  was.  Engineers’  ironwork,  on  the  other 
hand, was  not  a sham,  beoanse  there  was  no 
attempt  at  making  it  beautiful.  Cast  iron,  as 
everybody  knew,  was  a very  treacherous  material 
to  use  in  construction,  and  it  was,  happily,  going 
out  of  use  more  and  more.  The  range  of  forms 
possible  in  rolled  iron  was  very  limited  : whence, 
then,  was  to  come  material  for  an  iron  style, 
while,  as  Mr.  Stannus  had  hinted,  architects 
considered  themselves  tied  by  traditional  archi- 
tectural forms, — forms  whioh  were  tied  to  other 


materials,  and  whioh  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
miss from  the  mind  all  at  once  ? All  art,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  extremely  slow  in 
its  development,  and  it  might,  he  thought,  be 
safely  concluded  that  if  ironwork  continued  to 
be  as  largely  used  as  it  was  now  for  constructive 
purposes  (as  to  which  he  was  doubtful),  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  its  architectural  treatment 
would  be  the  outcome.  We  of  the  present 
generation  were  not,  he  thonght,  to  repine 
because  we  did  not  seem  to  be  likely  to  accom- 
plish it.  It  might  require  a century  for  its 
development.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  attempts  in  the  way  of  an  improved 
treatment  of  constructive  ironwork.  As  to 
sham  architecture  in  ironwork,  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  been  oarried  in  America  was  some- 
thing astounding.  For  instance,  the  whole  of  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  of  the 
two  peristyles  whioh  surmount  it,  were  of  cast 
iron,  no  doubt  very  carefully  designed  and 
calculated,  but  such  was  an  utterly  wrong  appli- 
cation of  ironwork  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tectural construction. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  that  constructional 
ironwork  applied  to  architecture  was  carried  out 
a good  many  years  ago  with  a great  deal  of 
dclat  at  the  Oxford  Museum,  to  a great  extent, 
he  believed,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  That 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Skidmore.  As  regarded 
colour,  how  was  ironwork  to  be  treated  in  colour, 
associated  as  it  sometimes  was  with  red  brick, 
sometimes  with  stones  of  different  colours,  and 
sometimes  with  white  marble  ? 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  while 
thanking  Professor  Kerr  for  his  remarks,  said  he 
must  differ  from  the  view  expressed  by  him 
against  the  beauty  of  suspension-bridges.  He 
(the  Chairman)  thought  that  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  modes  of  employing  iron  in  its  tensile 
use  was  in  suspension-bridges,  and  such  struc- 
tures, he  thought,  were  often  very  charming 
elements  in  a landscape.  With  regard  to  the 
paper,  he  had  always  thought,  and  he  still 
thought,  that  iron  should  be  treated  as  a distinct 
material,  and  as  having  a distinot  use  as  com- 
pared with  other  materials.  In  regard  to  the 
desire  manifested  for  improvement  in  iron  con- 
struction, which  was  a very  laudable  one,  it  was 
not,  he  thought,  a hopeless  one.  The  art  of 
architecture  was  accumulative  and  progressive, 
and  much  was  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future. 
The  first  use  of  wrought-iron  girders  in  build- 
ings was  quite  within  the  memory  of  most 
gentlemen  present.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  their  use  was  in  a floor  con- 
structed from  his  plans  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  the  girders  being  made  by  Messrs.  Finoh, 
who  built  the  Chepstow  Bridge.  Sinoe  that  date 
there  had  been  a vast  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  girders,  both  in  respect  of  strength 
and  economy  of  material.  In  conclusion,  the 
Chairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  whioh  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  the  course  of  a few  observa- 
tions in  reply,  said  that  in  his  paper,  as  written, 
he  had  treated  somewhat  in  detail  the  subject  of 
the  painting  of  ironwork,  but  in  order  to  save 
time  in  reading  he  had  cut  out  that  part  of  his 
paper,  whioh  oould  however,  if  desired,  be 
printed  with  the  rest  of  it  in  the  Institute 
“ Transactions.”  Mr.  Blomfield  had  alluded  to 
the  possibility  of  making  the  foliage  of  a Corin- 
thian oapital  in  wrought  iron.  That  he  did  not 
deny;  indeed,  Huntington  Shaw’s  gates,  formerly 
in  the  grounds  of  Hampton  Court,  but  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  were  good 
illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of  foliage  in 
beaten  ironwork.  He  quite  appreciated  the 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  ironwork  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Blomfield,  but  he  did  not  think  that  it  came 
quite  within  the  scope  of  his  paper.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  use  of  oarved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
section of  ribs  in  stone  vaulting,  cited  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  was  quite  apposite  as  an  argument 
for  the  concealment  of  joints  in  structural 
ironwork.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Kerr 
(whose  remarks  would  form  a valuable  appendix 
to  his  paper)  that  cast  iron  was  a treacherous 
material,  but  he  ohiefly  advocated  its  employ- 
ment in  situations  where  it  need  not  be  depended 
upon  for  strength.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Stannus 
expressed  his  fear  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  perhaps  more  incomplete  than  he 
had  hoped  it  would  have  been.  When  he 
received  an  invitation  to  read  a paper  on  the 
subjeot,  he  had  looked  forward  to  hearing  the 
mature  views  of  their  late  President,  whose 
great  and  rare  ability  would  have  justly  entitled 
his  opinions  to  great  weight. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BUILDERS,  SPARE  OUR  TREES  ! 

We  have  never  ceased  to  fight  against  the 
thoughtless  destruction  of  greenery  which,  in 
most  instances  the  growth  of  many  generations, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  replace.  There  is 
more  than  one  Bide  to  the  question  ; there  is 
something  more  than  the  sentimental  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  steady  advance  of  our  metropolis 
on  the  green  fields  that  within  the  memory  of 
even  youngsters  have  been  covered  with  long 
streets,  with  acres  of  crescents,  of  squares,  and 
of  gardens, — gardens  in  whioh,  let  it  be  noted, 
sickly  shrubs  are  replanted  where,  perhaps,  grew 
before  stately  trees ; in  which  imported  Bods  are 
made  to  replace  the  meadow  grass  that  preceded 
the  work  of  the  builder.  Londoners  of  the  West 
End  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  careful  re- 
gard  with  which  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Redoliffeand  “Boltons”  estates  the  noble 
old  trees  have,  in  so  many  cases,  been  preserved, 
and  we  have  only  to  contrast  this  portion  of  the 
suburbs  with  those  in  the  north-east  of  the 
metropolis,  where  suoh  terrible  devastation  has 
been  committed,  to  reoognise  the  enormous 
advantage  obtained  by  so  worthy  and  proper  a 
regard  for  nature. 

There  is,  we  repeat,  another  than  the  senti- 
mental view  to  be  taken  of  this  thoughtless  plan 
of  destroying  the  old  trees  on  an  estate  “ to  be 
laid  out  for  building  purposes.”  Is  it  not  the 
very  love  of  greenery,  of  the  open  air,  of  plants, 
that  tempts  yearly  thousands  of  inhabitants  from 
the  crowded  city  to  reside  in  the  suburbs,  even 
at  inconvenience  to  themselves  ? To  how  many 
of  these  thousands  is  not  his  garden  the  chief 
pride,  to  which  he  hurries  home  at  night,  for 
which  he  buys  his  seeds,  his  rose-bushes,  from 
whioh  he  brings  to  town  his  flowers,  in  which 
he  gathers  his  hardly-grown  strawberries,  and 
those  red  currants  and  raspberries  which  in  the 
Sunday  tart  taste  as  no  other  currants  and  rasp- 
berries in  the  world  ? A love  of  greenery  is 
deeply  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  undefiled 
human  nature.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  of  our 
scientists  have  asserted,  that  the  origins  of  our 
species  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  love  which 
all  children  show  for  grubbing  in  the  earth,  it 
is  equally  noteworthy  that  this  love  does  not 
fade  with  growing  years ; and  yet  with  the 
acknowledged  fact  we  see  tree  after  tree  vanish 
round  the  metropolis  before  the  steady  advance 
of  bricks  and  mortar. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  sentimental 
regrets  for  the  disappearance  of  our  old  trees, 
other  reasons  why  suoh  unthinking  action  should 
be  prevented  where  possible.  The  hygienic 
value  of  trees  has  long  been  explained  : their 
power  to  absorb  the  vitiated  air,  and  apparently 
to  breathe  out  a healthy  atmosphere, — a property 
possessed  by  many  trees,  but  as  far  as  we  know 
most  strongly  developed  in  all  the  Eucalypti. 
But  there  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the 
trees  being  spared  in  those  neighbourhoods 
whioh  are  now  so  rapidly  being  swallowed  up 
by  the  necessities  for  housing  our  increasing 
population.  Did  but  the  builders  and  land- 
owners  fully  understand  that  many  a hesitating 
tenant  might  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  an 
old  tree  before  his  door  or  in  his  garden,  or  even 
for  the  matter  of  that  in  his  neighbour’s  garden, 
we  should,  we  suspect,  hear  less  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  trees  which  are  still  scattered 
round  the  capital.  More  than  one  of  our  readers 
would,  doubtless,  be  able  to  mention  instances 
of  a similar  nature  to  those  whioh  we  might 
bring  forward,  to  show  the  existence  on  the  part 
of  tenants  of  very  decided  views  regarding  the 
trees  on  their  property.  We  remember  the  case 
of  an  expiring  lease,  the  renewal  of  which  was 
a matter  of  debate,  decided  by  the  thoughtless 
destruction  by  the  landlord  of  a lovely  tree  ; 
though  it  may  be  urged  that  this  was  the  senti- 
mental expression  of  a tenant  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  his  Bentiment,  such  feelings  actuate 
none  the  less  the  occupants  of  those  aces  of 
bricks  and  mortar  with  which  our  industrious 
builders  are  belting  our  metropolis  and  cutting 
us  off  more  and  more  from  the  green  country 
outBide,  which  but  a few  years  ago  stretched 
into  our  very  midst. 

Why  is  it  that  at  this  moment  the  proposed 
park  at  Paddington  is  receiving  such  attention  ? 
It  is  because  it  is  feared  that  a large  tract  of 
greenery  may  disappear,  and  its  value  to  the 
people  is  greater  than  money  they  would  obtain 
from  the  capitalists.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that 
we  expend  enormous  sums  on  the  purchase  of 
breathing-spaces  in  our  cities  ? To  what  pur- 
pose is  it  that  heavy  rates  are  levied  for  the 
beautifying  of  our  public  gardens,  that  trees  are 
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planted, — where  unthinking  opposition  is  not 
opposed  to  their  beneficial  presence, — while  we 
are  allowing  the  free  giftB  of  nature,  gifts  whioh 
have  taken  centuries  to  mature,  to  be  destroyed 
about  us  ? 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  eighth  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  the  President  (Mr. 
F.  Salmon)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business,  Mr.  H.  F.  Bellamy 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Plymouth  Corporation 
Waterworks.”  He  showed  that  prior  to  A.D. 
1590,  the  chief  source  of  supply  was  from  wells 
in  the  town,  and  that  the  Corporation,  finding 
this  supply  inadequate,  obtained  an  Aot  of 
Parliament, — a brief  extract  of  which  was  given, 
and  which  continues  to  the  present  day, — to 
introduce  a supply  from  the  river  Meavy,  by 
means  of  an  open  ohannel  or  “leat.”  With 
reference  to  proposed  improvements,  he  stated 
that  the  supply  still  being  inadequate,  a storage 
reservoir  of  about  350  million  gallons  capacity 
is  to  be  constructed  within  the  water-shed  of  the 
river  Meavy,  above  the  Head  Weir.  The  re- 
sources of  this  water-shed  he  showed  to  be  very 
great.  The  pipe  line  is  to  be  extended  about 
five  miles  to  Roborough  Down,  and  a series  of 
settling  tanks  and  an  intake  reservoir  con- 
structed there. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  IN  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

We  have  recently  noticed  and  quoted  in  thee® 
pages  the  warm  and  well-worded  oomplaint  of 
a writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  against  the 
smoke  nuiaance  that  then  troubled  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  which  we  are  still  suffering,  in 
Bpite  of  the  loud  outcry  that  has  once  more 
been  raised.  For  600  years,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  Londoners  have  been  uttering  the 
same  complaint,  as  any  one  may  see  who  will 
open  that  sturdy  arohmologist  old  Stow’s 
“ Survey  of  London,”  almost  on  -the  very  first 
page  of  which  will  be  found  detailed  the 
grievances  brought  against  the  use  of  sea-coal 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  king, 
evidently  memorialised  on  the  subject,  as  we 
should  nowsay,  issued  a proclamation  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  sea-ooal,  and  punishing  with 
penalties  which  one  would  almost  wish  to  see 
revived,  those  owners  of  furnaces  or  chimneys 
which,  after  due  notice,  continued  to  be-foul  the 
air  with  ill-consumed  smoke.  The  measures 
adopted  were  rather  of  the  preventive  than  the 
curative  order,  but  the  effect  produced  seems 
temporarily  at  least  to  have  attained  the  object 
desired. 

.It  was  formerly  thought,— remarks  Strype  in 
his  continuation  of  Stow’s  Survey  (London,  1754), 
— to  contribute  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
good  air  of  the  City  that  nothing  was  burned  here 
but  wood  or  charcoal,  and  that  even  in  trades 
where  much  fire  was  used.  But  when  work- 
men living  in  the  outskirts  of  London  began  to 
bring  in  the  burning  of  sea-ooal,  whioh  was 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  much  com- 
plained of  as  tending  greatly  to  the  making  of 
the  place  unhealthful.  About  the  latter  end  of 
that  king’s  reign  it  was  that  brewers,  dyers,  and 
other  artificers  using  great  fires  began  to  use 
sea-coal  instead  of  wood  and  charooal,  in  or  near 
the  City,  which  occasioned  the  prelates,  nobles 
commons,  and  other  people  of  the  realm  resorting 
thither  to  Parliament,  and  upon  other  occasions, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  and  the  villages 
of  Southwark,  Walbrook.and  East  Smithfield,  to 
complain  thereof  thrice,  one  time  after  another, 
to  the  king,  as  a public  nuisanoe  corrupting 
the  air  with  its  stink  and  smoke,  to  the  great 
prejudice  and  detriment  of  their  health.  The 
king,  therefore,  first  prohibited  the  burning  of 
seal-coal  by  his  proclamation,  whioh,  disobeyed 
by  many  for  their  private  lucre,  upon  a second 
complaint  he  issued  a commission  to  inquire  of 
all  such  who  burned  sea-coal  against  his  pro- 
clamation within  the  said  city  or  parts  adjoining, 
and  to  punish  them  for  the  first  offence  with 
great  fines,  and  upon  the  seoond  offence  to 
demolish  their  furnaces,  kilns,  &c.,  wherein  they 
burned  sea-coals,  to  see  the  proclamation  strictly 
observed  for  time  to  come,  as  a record,  35  Ed.  I. 
(1307),  informeth. 

Tnat  custom  is  second  nature  is  proverbial,  and 
such.it  appears,  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
“ sea-ooal,”  for  though  we  find  Evelyn  oomplain- 
ing  of  its  abuse, — Evelyn,  it  must  be  remem- 


bered, had  lived  a long  time  in  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  foreign  wood  and  charooal  burning 
cities, — Londoners  at  all  times  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  thick  atmosphere  of  their 
capital.  It  is  an  old  story  that  the  City  clerk, 
onoe  allowed  a holiday  after  many  years’  stay  in 
town,  found  the  air  at  Hampstead  “ rather 
thin”;  and  so  it  is,  we  suppose,  that  we  find 
Strype,  writing  almost  a century  after  Evelyn, 
remarking  that  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel  “ is  no 
where  in  these  days  reported  a public  nuisance.” 
Suoh,  however,  is  not  our  opinion  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  again  after  Strype.  We  have 
borne  the  evil  now  600  years;  that,  we  think, 
even  for  Englishmen,  is  long  enough.  At  long 
intervals  we  have  exercised  the  thoroughly 
English  privilege  of  grumbling;  it  is  surely  time 
now  to  act. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

In  October  last,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ordered  a digest 
to  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  sugges- 
tions seat  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  by 
them  in  reply  to  an  application  for  assistance 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city  in 
framing  the  conditions  of  the  competition  for 
their  proposed  new  municipal  buildings, — the 
said  digest  to  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the 
Institute  Offioial  Paper  on  Competitions.  On 
the  30bh  of  December  approval  was  formally 
given  by  the  Council  to  the  following  amended 
paper: — 

1.  The  promoters  of  an  intended  competition 
should,  as  their  first  step,  appoint  one  or  more 
professional  assessors,  architects  of  established 
reputation,  whose  names  should  be  published  in 
the  original  advertisements  and  instructions, 
and  whose  decision  should  govern  the  selection 
of  the  designs  in  all  stages  of  the  competition. 

2.  The  duty  of  these  assessors  should  be, — 

a To  draw  Hp  the  particulars  and  condi- 
tions, or  to  advise  upon  and  supplement 
them  if  already  drawn  up. 
b To  determine  whioh  of  the  designs  con- 
form to  those  instructions, 
c To  exclude  all  others ; and 
d To  advise  the  promoters  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  designs  admitted  to  com- 
petition. 

3.  Every  member  of  the  body  promoting  the 
competition,  and  every  assessor  engaged  upon  it, 
should  abstain  absolutely  from  taking  part  in 
the  said  competition,  or  from  acting  as  architect 
in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  work. 

4.  The  number  and  scale  of  the  required 
drawings  should  be  distinctly  stated,  and  they 
should  not  be  more  in  number  or  to  a larger 
scale  than  necessary  to  clearly  explain  the 
design.  If  perspective  views  be  required,  they 
should  be  uniform  in  size,  number,  mode  of 
colouring,  &c. 

5.  Competitions  should  be  initiated  either  by 
inviting  preliminary  sketches,  preparatory  to  a 
final  competition,  or  by  personal  invitation.  The 
promoters,  with  the  advioe  of  the  professional 
assessor  or  assessors,  Bhould  select  from  such 

sketch  designs  not  less  than (here  specify 

the  number),  the  authors  of  which  should  be 
invited  to  join  in  a final  competition,  in  which 
it  is  desirable  that  eaoh  should  be  paid  for  the 
preparation  of  his  design  a sum  to  be  fixed  by 
the  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the  assessor 
or  assessors.  The  author  of  the  design  selected 
from  among  these  should  be  employed  to  oarry 
out  the  work,  and  the  other  designs  returned  to 
their  authors. 

6.  Eaoh  design  should  be  distinguished  only 
by  a motto  or  devioo,  and  any  attempt  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  promoters,  or  of 
the  assessor  or  assessors,  should  disqualify  a 
competitor. 

7.  A design  ought  to  be  exoluded  from  a 
competition  : — 

a if  sent  in  after  the  period  named  (acci- 
dents in  transit  excepted)  ; 
b if  in  violation  of  the  instructions ; 
t if  it  do  not  substantially  give  the 
accommodation  asked  for ; 
d if  it  exceed  the  limits  of  site ; and 
c if  the  Assessor  or  Assessors  (with  or 
without  the  assistance  of  a surveyor) 
should  determine  that  its  probable  cost 
will  exceed  by  10  per  cent,  the  intended 
outlay  or  the  estimate  of  the  oompeticor. 

8.  All  the  submitted  designs,  except  any  ex- 
cluded under  clause  7,  should  be  publioly  exhi- 
bited after  the  final  award.  The  report  of  the 
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assessor  or  assessors,  and  the  deoision  of  the 
promoters,  should  be  published  at  the  time  of 
exhibition. 

These  suggestions  have  not  yet  been  adopted 
by  the  general  body  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, but  will  come  up  for  consideration  at  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  20th  of 
March. 


THE  ST.  PAUL’S  INSTITUTE 
AND  LIBERAL  CLUB,  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

TriE  extensive  block  of  buildings  which  has 
been  erected  near  St.  Paul’s  Church,  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.,  who  has 
borne  the  whole  of  the  cost,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last.  The  buildings  are  Gothic  in 
style,  and  have  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Churchill,  architect.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
Rangemore-street,  under  a portioo  with  five 
arches,  supported  on  columns  of  red  Mansfield 
stone  and  Hopton  Wood  stone,  with  polished  grey 
granite  bases,  and  foliated  caps  and  cornice. 
On  either  side  of  the  inner  porch  are  rooms 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  class-rooms 
for  the  Sunday-sohool  and  of  cloak  and  recep- 
tion rooms  when  used  ia  connexion  with  the 
large  hall.  The  latter,  whioh  is  100  ft.  in  length 
to  thebaok  of  the  organ-chamber  by  40  fc.  wide, 
is  faced  internally  with  red  and  white  bricks  in 
patterns,  with  a dado  of  red  glazed  tiles. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  by  stone  piers 
into  eight  bays,  and  the  roof  principals  spring 
from  the  caps  of  these  piers.  The  roof  is  open 
to  the  hall,  and  ceiled  in  pitch  pine.  The  most 
prominent  external  feature  is  the  olook-tower 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  buildings.  This  is 
86  ft.  in  height,  and  the  porch  beneath  it  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  Liberal  Club.  The  furniture 
of  the  club  is  of  oak  throughout.  The  general 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lowe 
& Sons,  assisted  by  Mr.  De  Ville  as  joiner,  and 
by  Messrs.  Piokering  Bros,  as  plambers.  Mr. 
F.  Stevenson,  of  Wednesbury,  has  carried  out 
the  whole  of  the  decorations.  These  are  well 
spoken  of,  Lincrusta-Walton  being,  we  note, 
largely  used  therein.  The  clook  in  the  tower 
strikes  Cambridge  ohimes  upon  four  bells,  and 
these  and  the  hour-bell, — weighing  19  cwt., — 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Son,  of 
Loughborough.  The  whole  of  the  tiles  on  the 
floors  and  walls  have  been  supplied  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-upon- 
Trent.  The  carving  throughout  the  building  has 
been  exeouted  by  Mr.  S.  Tinkler,  of  Derby.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Cogswell  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works 
during  a portion  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 


A House  in  Dorchester.  — A handsome 
mansion  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  the 
higher  part  of  High  West -street,  for  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Crickmay  & Sons,  of  Weymouth,  and  the  style 
of  architecture  ia  of  a Classic  character.  The 
principal  part  of  the  building  faces  and  runs 
flush  with  Dorchester’s  picturesque  main 
thoroughfare.  It  adjoins  the  Shirehall.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  are  light 
bricks  for  some  of  the  walling,  and  the  rest,  and 
all  the  dressings,  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  roof- 
line  is  broken  by  two  pediments,  and  by  an  open 
stone  balustraded  cornice  running  between  and 
at  either  end.  The  pediments,  of  course,  cut 
into,  and  rise  considerably  above,  the  cornice. 
The  pediments  are  carved,  and  so  are  all  the 
capitals  which  surmount  the  various  pilasters. 
The  whole  of  the  carved  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  servants’  apart- 
ments and  offices  ooour  in  two  wings,  annexed 
co  and  running  out  at  right  angles  from  each 
end  of  the  building.  These  are  connected  below 
ground  by  a subway.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
George  J.  G.  Gregory,  a builder  of  high  standing 
in  Dorchescer. 

Proposed  Academy  of  Art  iu  Wales. — 

The  Rhyl  Journal  says  that  a movement  is  on 
foot  among  the  artists  resident  in  Wales  to 
establish  a Welsh  Society  of  Arts.  Though  a 
Royal  Academy  has  existed  in  England  for 
more  than  a century,  and  the  Soottish  and 
Hibernian  Academies  are  old  institutions  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  yet  Wales 
has  no  kindred  society.  The  majority  of  the 
artists  resident  in  Wales,  and  those  connected 
with  the  Principality,  have,  it  is  stated,  agreed 
to  form  themselves  into  a society,  with  the 
objeotsof  holding  annual  summer  exhibitions  at 
Llandudno. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRICAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Mucn  important  and  costly  work  has  been 
done  and  much  activity  is  being  exercised,  in 
preparing  for  this,  that  will  prove  probably  the 
most  attractive  certainly,  and  literally  the  most 
brilliant  show  that  has  ever  been  made  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  A visit  this  week  will  have 
made  it  apparent  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  preparations  and  arrangements  can 
be  pronounced  complete.  The  fixing  of  the  date 
for  the  presentation  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
prizes  awarded  at  the  recent  wool  and  wool- 
manufacturing  exhibition,  will,  it  is  expected, 
so  stimulate  exhibitors  as  to  secure  completion 
of  their  work  on  or  before  the  date  referred  to, — 
January  31st.  Exhibitors  and  their  representa- 
tives, who  took  part  in  the  Paris  Electrical  Ex- 
hibition, and  others,  express  freely  the  opinion 
that  this  will  be  incontestably  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  imposing  display  of  electrical  appli- 
ances that  has  ever  been  made  in  either  the  Old 
or  the  New  World.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  upwards  of  250  exhi- 
bitors, and  an  aggregate  number  of  exhibits  too 
large  to  admit  of  even  an  approximate  estimate 
being  given  without  great  expenditure  of  time. 
A notable  and  novel  feature  in  this  exhibition, 
and  one  that  will  give  public  satisfaction,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  that  it  has  the  endorsement  and 
direct  encouragement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment. The  provisional  catalogue  has  in  the 
fore-front  fifty-six  entries  relating  to  exhibits 
from  the  Government  Postal  Telegraph 
department.  Many  of  these  entries  relate  to 
groups,  not  to  single  objects  ; as,  for  instance, 
there  are  four  sets  of  testing-apparatus,  eleven 
items  of  apparatus  connected  with  pneumatio 
tubes,  six  relating  to  historical  telegraphic 
apparatus,  three  to  the  first  laid  cables,  four  to 
coils  and  needles,  six  to  “keys,” eight  to  “relays,” 
three  to  iron  line  wire  joints,  three  to  railway 
signalling  instruments,  seventeen  to  lightning 
protectors,  thirty-two  to  insulators,  a collection 
of  ten  batteries,  and  specimens  of  twenty-one 
submarine  cables  in  use  now  by  the  Post-office 
Telegraph  department.  The  exhibits  from  the 
War  Office  department  had  not  arrived  when 
the  provisional  catalogue  was  printed.  They 
are  now,  however,  delivered,  and  are  numerous, 
important,  and  highly  interesting;  they  are 
being  arranged  and  looked  after  by  a detaoh- 
ment  of  Royal  Engineers. 

The  main  body  of  the  exhibits  is  grouped  in 
fourteen  classes,  that  include  static  electricity, 
batteries  and  allied  apparatus,  magneto-electric 
and  dynamo-electric  machines ; cables,  wires, 
conductors,  and  allied  apparatus  ; apparatus  for 
measuring  electricity;  telegraph  signals  and 
allied  apparatus  ; telephones,  microphones,  and 
photophones,  including,  among  many  wonders 
inconceivable  a little  while  ago,  “telephone 
signal  apparatus  for  submarine  intercommunica- 
tion between  several  persons  at  one  time.”  The 
provisional  catalogue  needs  correction  in  some 
places ; as,  for  instance,  under  “ Class  VIII., 
Eleotrio  Lighting,”  it  is  stated  that  “ the 
Crystal  Palace  Station  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  is  entirely  lighted  by 
Jablochkoff whereas  that  station  is  usually  not 
lighted  at  all,  more  than  by  a few  feeble  jets  of 
bad  gas,  that  only  serve  to  make  “ darkness 
visible.”  Portable  electric  lamps  are  shown  in 
this  class.  Other  olasses  are  eleotrio  motors 
and  transmission  of  energy ; electro-medical 
apparatus ; electro-chemistry ; magnets,  com- 
passes, horology,  instruments  of  precision,  &o. 
The  miscellanea,  indispensable  in  many  attempts 
at  classification,  inoludes, — electrical  automatic 
tell-tale  tills ; tell-tale  clock  for  watchmen ; a 
rotating  table,  sewing-machine,  improved  cement, 
non  - magnetisable  watches,  eleotrio  camera, 
advertising  and  electrio  signs,  asbestos  articles, 
and  electrio  toys.  The  last  group  in  the 
arrangement  is  of  generators,  steam,  gas,  and 
hydraulic  engines,  &o.,  applicable  to  electric 
industries.  Foreign  exhibitors,  of  whom  there 
are  about  ninety,  have  their  exhibits  grouped  in 
the  same  t’  on  classes  as  the  English  exhi- 
bitors. Tho  ureign  miscellanea  embraces 
various  motors  for  toys;  an  automatic  silk- 
reeling  machine;  automatic  analyser  of  fire- 
damp ; egg-hatching  machines  and  artificial 
mothers  ; artificial  feeders,  and  electrio  testers 
for  eggs. 

Among  the  Post-office  exhibits  are  a model  of 
a oable-ship,  a diagram  showing  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  number  of  Post-office  telegraphs 
from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  State  up  to  the  present  date,  and  an  illustra- 


tion of  Norwegian  woodpeckers  piercing  tele- 
graph-poles in  search  of  insects,  that  the  birds 
possibly  imagine  to  be  in  the  wood  from  the 
humming  Bound  produced  by  the  wires.  From 
Mr.  C.  Nielson,  Chief  Director  of  the  Norwegian 
Telegraphs,  a very  interesting  chapter  is  quoted 
in  the  official  catalogue  on  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  birds,  bears,  and  wolves  by  the  hum- 
ming sound  of  the  telegraph  wires.  A few  of 
ihe  exhibitors  have  shown  their  lights  partially, 
but  none  of  them  perhaps  so  fully  as  Mr.  T.  A. 
Edison.  He  lights  up  the  concert-room  with 
chandeliers,  with  festoons  over  the  front  of  the 
gallery,  and  pendants  with  four  lights  under  the 
gallery. 


THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

A remarkable  step  has  been  deoided  upon  by 
the  German  Government  in  connexion  with  the 
subjeot  of  architecture.  In  order  that  the 
building,  architectural,  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions in  Germany,  whose  members  are  to  a 
large  extent  Government  officials,  may  obtain 
early  and  complete  intelligence  as  to  what 
is  being  done  abroad  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
it  has  been  determined  to  appoint  an  architect 
as  an  attaclid  to  each  of  the  principal  German 
embassies  in  foreign  capitals.  It  is  announced 
that  the  first  appointments  will  be  made  to 
the  embassies  in  Paris  and  Washington.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  these  architectural  attaches 
to  make  regular  and  complete  reports  of  all 
the  new  inventions  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  and  engineering  in 
the  respective  countries  in  whioh  they  are 
appointed.  They  will  likewise  have  to  report 
upon  the  principal  new  edifices  of  importance 
in  course  of  erection,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
all  features  of  novelty  and  value  in  such  build- 
ings.* In  this  connexion  it  may  be  added  that 
the  German  Government  has  also  appointed  an 
architect,  as  a permanent  official,  in  connexion 
with  the  German  Arobmological  Institute  at 
Athens.  The  gentleman  appointed  is  Herr  W. 
Dorpfeld,  who  distinguished  himself  as  the 
technical  chief  throughout  the  excavations  at 
Olympia,  where  he  was  engaged  for  four  years. 
He  enjoys  the  favour  both  of  the  Hellenic  Go- 
vernment and  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  for  both  of 
whom  Herr  Dorpfeld  is  expected  to  be  employed 
to  conduct  important  researches. 


THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

At  length,  after  ten  years  of  irresolution  and 
debate,  the  German  Parliament  has  adopted  a 
resolution  in  accordance  with  which  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  oarry  out  the  project  of 
erecting  a permanent  and  worthy  Imperial  Par- 
liament House.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
sum  of  nearly  a million  and  a half  sterling  lying 
ready  for  this  purpose,  but  the  confliot  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  site  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented anything  being  done.  It  has  now  been 
decided  that  the  site  shall  be  on  the  Konigs 
Plats,  Berlin.  This  place  lies  a little  to  the  north 
of  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  outside  the  old  city 
boundary,  and  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  fine 
avenue,  Unter  den  Linden.  It  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  Konigs  Platz  that  that  singular  monu- 
ment, the  Column  of  Victory,  is  placed,  which 
commemorates  the  triumph  of  the  German 
arms  in  1870  and  1871.  The  only  spots  avail- 
able for  the  new  House  are  two  in  number. 
One  is  occupied  by  Kroll’s  Theatre,  the 
other  by  several  buildings  belonging,  some 
to  Count  Raczynski,  and  other  private  owners, 
and  others  to  the  State  and  Municipal  authori- 
ties. The  Kroll  Theatre  site  has  been  declined, 
and  the  latter  chosen.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  site  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the 
International  competition  for  designs  for  the  new 
House.  Instead  of  being  150  metres  long  by 
115  metres  wide,  the  dimensions  required  have 
been  reduced  to  136  metres  by  95.  The  reduc- 
tion in  the  area  has,  of  course,  caused  a modifi- 
cation in  the  original  designs,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  residences  originally  intended  for  the 
President  or  Speaker,  and  some  other  officials, 
will  either  be  omitted  or  much  curtailed. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  the  entire  scheme,  the 
site  will  altogether  oost  8,135,000  marks,  or 
406,7502.  sterling.  The  private  property  which 

* The  German  Government  propose,  in  fact,  to  endea- 
vour to  effect  at  ouce  throughout  Europe  what  an  indi- 
vidual in  England  thought  it  desirable  to  attempt,  by  the 
establishment  of  a modest  Bursary,  to  obtain  gradually  for 
the  advantage  of  architecture  and  the  publio  in  England. 


will  have  to  be  bought  will  cost  6,700,000  marks. 
The  Prussian  Treasury  owns  another  portion  of 
the  site,  whioh  it  will  present  gratis  to  the 
German  Parliament,  only  requiring  to  be  in- 
demnified to  the  extent  of  1,435,000  marks  for 
the  buildings,  which  it  owns  there,  and  whioh 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  new  edifices  else- 
where. Finally,  the  Berlin  Municipality  grants 
gratis  another  portion  of  the  required  site,  whioh 
is  now  occupied  by  part  of  a street. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  building,  the 
Government  estimate  places  it  at  14,400,000 
marks,  or  720,0002.  sterling.  Adding  to  this 
the  cost  of  the  site,  406,7501.,  the  total  cost 
will  amount  to  1,126,750Z.  sterling.  The  funds 
already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  new  palace  are 
29,593,573  marks,  or  1,479,6782 , so  that  unless 
other  changes  are  made,  and  if  the  architects 
keep  within  the  estimate,  there  will  be  a surplus 
of  352,928 2.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  some  more  or  less  extensive  modifications 
will  not  be  made  in  the  designs  whioh  would 
necessitate  a larger  expenditure  than  that  here 
mentioned.  So  far  as  the  site  is  concerned,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  have  already  made  the 
necessary  grant  for  the  purchase. 

The  next  step  will  be  a re-examination  of  the 
plans  which  were  successful  at  the  competition 
ten  years  ago.  There  appears  no  chance  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  Gothic  design  being 
realised,  although  it  was  one  of  the  four  that 
obtained  prizes  and  was  much  admired.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Professor  Bohnstedt, 
of  Gotha,  and,  although  there  are  many  leading 
architects  who  urge  that  it  would  be  better  to 
institute  another  competition,  it  seems  likely 
that  Professor  Bohnstedt’s  design  will  be  adopted 
in  its  main  outlines,  with,  of  course,  the  neces- 
sary modifications  required  by  the  smaller  site 
and  some  other  considerations.  In  order  to 
oarry  out  the  Bcheme  a committee  has  been 
resolved  upon,  to  oonsist  partly  of  members  of 
the  Federal  council  and  partly  of  members  of 
the  Reichstag,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Chancellor. 


SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
School  Board,  the  following  report,  in  respect  to 
the  school  proposed  to  be  built  at  the  Hunts- 
man’s Gardens,  Attercliffe,  at  a cost  of  12,0002., 
including  furnishing,  architect’s,  and  other  pro- 
fessional charges,  was  submitted : — 

The  Buildings  Committee  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  fifty  plans  Bent  in  for  competition. 
At  the  outset  a day  was  given  to  a general  con- 
sideration of  the  whole,  and  fifteen  were  set 
aside  as  more  nearly  complying  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  architects  than  the  rest.  At  a subse- 
quent meeting  the  number  of  selected  plans 
was  reduced  to  five,  and  these  have  since  been 
very  carefully  re-examined.  On  closely  com- 
paring these  with  the  instructions,  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  plans 
marked  “Dux”  (in  A B C),  plan  A,  for  the 
Mixed  School,  and  that  marked  “Dux”  (in 
A B C),  plan  B,  for  the  Infants’  School,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  be  recommended  to 
the  Board  for  acceptance,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  instructions  of  the  Board, 
and  provided  that  a contract  be  obtained  for 
carrying  out  the  works  for  the  specified  amount, 
'ihe  committee  further  consider  that  on  the 
whole  the  plans  submitted  under  the  motto 
“ Que  je  surmonte,”  come  uext  in  merit,  and 
they  therefore  recommend  that  the  premium  of 
25Z.  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  that  design. 

The  other  plans  on  the  list  for  the  final  selec- 
tion were  marked  respectively,  “ Great  Faith,” 
“ S.S.B.”,  and  “ Truth.” 

The  Chairman,  after  the  plan  was  chosen, 
announced  that  it  wa3  discovered  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  architect,  of  George-street, 
Sheffield,  and  the  other  in  order  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitohell-Withers,  architect, 
Surrey- street,  Sheffield.  It  was  also  stated  that 
“ Great  Faith”  was  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Bellamy 
& Hardy,  of  Lincoln;  “ S.S.B.”,  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Roper,  of  London;  and  “ Truth,”  by  Mr.  John 
Sidebottom,  of  Preston. 

We  Bhall  illustrate  Mr.  Innocent’s  plans. 


Hexham  Survey  or  ship. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Hexham  Local  Board,  held  on  the  16th  inet., 
Mr.  Robert  Grieves,  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor 
of  South  Shields,  was  unanimously  elected 
Surveyor  to  that  Authority.  There  were  sixty 
applicants  for  the  appointment. 
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PRINCIPAL  FAQ  AD  E OF  THE  PALACE 
OF  KING  DON  PEDRO,  SEVILLE. 

Few  monuments  of  Spain  have  been  more 
incorrectly  spoken  of  than  has  the  famous 
palace,  the  principal  faijade  of  which  we  illus- 
trate in  our  present  number.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  this  building  was  erected 
by  Abdul  Aziz,  and  restored  by  Don  Pedro, 
without  taking  into  aocount  the  fact  that  the 
building  bears  on  its  facade  the  evidence  of  its 
origin,  which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  Don  Pedro  who  ordered  its  erection.  At  the 
completion  of  the  work,  to  which  the  monarch 
had  devoted  himself  from  the  year  1353,  Don 
Pedro  ordered  a broad  fillet  to  be  inserted  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  facade,  on  which  was  oarved 
the  following  Arabio  inscription  in  Cufio  charac- 
ters, repeated  and  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to 
read,  “ There  is  no  other  conqueror  than  God.” 
Its  border  has  another  inscription,  in  thick 
monastio  characters,  whioh  runs,  “ The  most 
high  and  most  noble  and  most  powerful  and 
most  victorious  Don  Pedro,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  Castille  and  of  Leon,  ordered  this 
palace  and  its  portals  to  be  erected,  whioh  were 
completed  in  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twelve.”  This  palace  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments of  the  Btyle  of  architecture  then  prevail- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  whence  are  said 
to  have  come  the  artisans  who,  with  the  aid  of 
the  architects  and  builders  of  Seville,  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  fantastic  ideas  of  the  king  of 
Castille.  Eaised  as  the  edifice  was  a little  later 
than  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  represent  a transition  from  the 
Granada  style,  the  palace  there  bearing  a close 
resemblance,  especially  as  regards  ornamenta- 
tion, to  the  Seville  edifioe  of  Don  Pedro. 


NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
REY.  JAS.  REPWORTH,  YORK. 

The  building  will  hold  eighty  boys  and  eighty 
girls,  and  will  be  built  of  stock  bricks,  with 
terra-cotta  and  Btone  dressings.  Mr.  Repworth 
bears  the  entire  oost,  whioh  will  be  about  1,200J. 
Two  class  rooms  are  provided,  and  small  play- 
ground at  the  back.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry 
Nathan  Smith,  of  Cheetbam,  Manchester. 


RAISED  FLOCK  PAPERS. 

The  design  shown  is  intended  for  a raised 
flock,  and,  if  based  upon  any  style  at  all,  is  in 
that  of  the  Greek  method  of  brush-work,  which, 
as  will  be  seen,  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
material  selected.  The  repeat  is  21  in.  by  17  in., 
that  is,  two  aoross,  but  it  oould  be  reduoed  to 
three  aoross,  if  desired,  and  used  either  as  a dado 
or  filling,  while  the  cost  would  be  very  little 
more  than  that  of  a fairly  good  ordinary  paper, 
and  it  would  last  for  a great  many  years. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  use  of 
raised  flook  papers  has  been  that  they  hold  dust. 
While  not  prepared  to  deny  this,  the  amount  of 
dust  so  held  is  small  and  might  be  removed  by 
a periodical  brushing  without  in  the  least 
injuring  the  pattern,  and  even  washed  and 
scrubbed  if  previously  flatted,  while  there  is 
still  left  this  advantage,  that  the  flook  could  be 
hung  in  its  natural  oolour ; when  dirty,  coloured, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  washed,  as  suggested. 
In  paperhangings  it  has  often  been  contended 
that  the  unavoidable  flatness  of  colour  and  want 
of  relief  were  antagonistic  to  the  artistic  qualities 
they  might  otherwise  possess,  and  that  for  the 
want  of  this  relief  it  was  impossible  to  get 
broken  oolour,  or  a completely  satisfactory 
decorative  result.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
various  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  with  more  or  less  success,  but  of  all  the 
mechanical  inventions,  be  they  expensive  or 
oheap,  nothing  has  been  done  whioh  has  been 
so  successful  as  the  invention  of  raised  flocks. 

Although  flock  papers  are  by  no  means  a 
modern  or  (that  misused  word)  aesthetic  inven- 
tion, seeing  that  they  were  printed  in  England 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  (indeed 
examples  may  still  be  seen,  in  beautiful  preserva- 
tion upon  the  walls  of  Hampton  Court  Palace), 
yet  the  raised  flock  papers  now  so  universally 
used  were  first  printed  by  one  of  our  best  and 
oldest  houses  of  paper-stainers  about  1853,  and 
taken  up  a few  years  after  as  a speciality  by  a 
leading  London  firm. 

Since  that  time  such  has  been  the  demand 
for  them  that  there  is  hardly  a house  of  any 
importance  that  does  not  manufacture  raised 


flock  paper,  and  that,  too,  in  great  quantities, 
the  success  depending  mainly  on  the  pattern. 

As  to  this  point,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  design  a pattern  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  material  and  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. No  foreshortening  is  permissible.  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  use  delioate  detail,  or  support 
badly-formed  lines  by  shading  degrees  of  depth, 
while  naturalesque  treatment  of  any  subject  is 
opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Designs 
for  raised  flock  should  be  carried  out  in  a more 
or  less  conventional  treatment,  the  shade  being 
broken  up  into  equal  proportions  of  work  and 
ground.  The  advantage,  where  there  is  a doubt, 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  ground,  which 
should  always  make  the  outline  whioh  divides 
the  various  parts  of  the  pattern. 

The  use  of  raised  flocks  ha9  been  the  means 
towards  advancing  the  true  principles  of  deco- 
rative design,  especially  those  applied  to  flat 
mechanical  decoration.  Insomuch  as  those  true 
principles  include  the  proportionate  distribution 
of  form ; the  single-colour  oompletement ; the 
avoidanoe  of  foreshortening,  or  purely  natural- 
esque copyism  ; the  use  and  inclination  towards 
proper  constructional  lines,  and  careful  rejection 
of  all  unnecessary  detail ; it  has  followed  that 
as  the  material  and  manner  of  manufacture  so 
imperatively  demanded  their  observance,  the 
artists  and  designers  have  been  compelled  to 
give  more  thought  and  attention  to  these  prin- 
oiples,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  them.  And  the  claim  raised  flock  has 
to  its  position  as  a legitimate  decorative  mate- 
rial oan  be  based  upon  no  Burer  foundation  than 
that  the  very  material  compels  an  observance 
of  these  invariably  accepted  laws. 

Rooms  hung  entirely  with  raised  flooks  may 
be  made  to  have  artistic  and  complete  effect, 
even  when  left  in  their  original  state.  If  a 
rioher  colour  effect  is  desired,  they  can  be 
flatted,  and  a Btill  rioher  result  gained  by 
simply  rolling  the  parts  in  relief.  As  a rule, 
four  printings  are  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
relief,  which  is  just  deep  enough  to  throw  a 
shadow  that  does  not  cover  up  the  ground,  and 
give  the  effect  of  pierced  work.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  printed  in  muoh  higher  relief  when 
required,  as  it  sometimes  might  be  for  large 
oeilings,  friezes,  &o.  As  to  its  durability,  there 
are  numerous  examples  to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  other 
public  buildings,  whioh  have  been  up  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  their  original 
colours  still  in  good  condition.  G.  C.  H. 


THE  CENTRAL  STATION  OF  THE 
VIENNA  CIRCULAR  ELEVATED  RAILWAY. 

We  publish  .this  week  an  illustration  of  the 
proposed  Central  Station  on  the  Franz  Josefs 
Quai,  near  the  Bourse,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Donau  Canal,  intended  as  the  ohief  station  of 
the  Elevated  Circular  Railway,  the  project  for 
which  is  now  before  the  Municipal  Corporation 
of  Vienna,  and  has  already  received  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Austrian  Government  and  the 
railway  authorities. 

The  terminal  stations  of  the  seven  principal 
lines  of  railways  approaching  Vienna  are  all 
situate  outside  the  second  cirole  of  ancient 
ramparts,  and  consequently  at  considerable 
distances  from  the  thickly-inhabited  parts  of 
the  city,  which  lie  principally  within  the  old 
lines  of  fortification.  These  lines  also  form  the 
limits  of  the  octroi , and  consequently  there  is  an 
additional  tax,  in  addition  to  an  extra  cab  fare, 
imposed  on  all  vehicles  and  passengers  entering 
the  city. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  intended 
11  Ringbahn,”  or  Circular  Railway,  designed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty.M.Inst.C.E.  and  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Westminster,  being  the  connexion  of  all  the 
existing  railways,  and  the  transmission  of  traffic 
to  and  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  all  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  construction  of  a large 
central  station  became  a vital  necessity  in  the 
scheme;  but  to  find  a site  for  such  an  extensive 
building  in  the  proper  quarter  was  a task  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  After  muoh  con- 
sideration, the  solution  of  the  problem  was  dis- 
covered in  the  idea  of  erecting  a building  in 
such  form  that  only  a small  portion  of  the 
spaoe  on  the  ground-floor  level  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  the  railway  traffic  : 
that  is,  for  booking-offices,  customs  and  police 
bureaux,  and  for  the  reception  and  transmission 
of  passengers  and  their  luggage.  These  are 
concentrated  in  a central  block,  about  70  metres 
square,  containing  a central  hall,  44  metres  by 


33  metres,  from  which  the  platforms  overhead 
are  reached  by  lateral  stairoases,  external 
access  to  the  principal  approaches  being  pro- 
vided at  both  sides. 

The  station  proper,  whioh  is  to  be  about 
250  metres  long  by  56  metres  in  width,  under 
cover,  is  therefore  altogether  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  contains  ample  provision  at  the  sides  for  the 
offices  of  the  officials,  refreshment  and  waiting 
rooms,  telegraphs  and  porters,  &c.,  with  special 
apartments,  as  usual  in  Austria,  for  the  Imperial 
family  and  the  guests  of  royalty. 

Carriages  and  luggage  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  platforms  from  the  street  level  by 
numerous  hydraulic  lifts. 

The  remaining  oovered  areas  of  the  ground- 
floor,  forming  very  extensive  blocks,  are  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  municipality  for  public 
purposes,  such  as  a fruit  and  flower  market  on 
the  left,  and  a kinder-garten,  or  children’s 
playground,  on  the  right.  There  is  also  a space 
reserved  for  a fish-market,  for  the  Danube 
Sauvetage  Association’s  warehouses,  and  other 
useful  municipal  institutions,  hitherto  occupying 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Donau  Canal,  whioh 
is  in  reality  a branoh  of  the  Danube  flowing 
through  Vienna. 

The  new  quay  to  be  formed  in  front  of  the 
station,  on  this  canal,  will  enable  ready  inter- 
change of  traffio  to  be  made  with  the  steam 
navigation  on  the  river,  whioh  is  very  great 
during  the  summer  months. 

The  total  length  of  the  elevated  station 
from  the  points  where  the  sidings  com. 
mence  to  leave  the  normal  iron  viaduct,  is 
about  2,000  ft.,  and  of  this  a middle  length 
of  about  1,000  ft.  will  be  occupied  by  plat- 
forms, thus  forming  a double-ended  station  from 
whioh  the  longest  trains  made  up  in  Austria 
can  be  despatched  in  opposite  directions,  the 
limitation  in  width  necessitated  by  the  site 
being  thus  overoome  by  the  fact  that  the  Central 
Station  is  situated  on  a cirole.  Hydraulio 
traversers  will  be  fixed  at  each  end  of  the 
station  for  the  interchange  of  carriages  from  one 
line  of  rails  to  another. 

Three  double  lines  of  rail  and  a single  central 
“ relief-line  ” are  proposed,  giving  a total  length 
of  about  6,000  ft.  of  available  platform,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  our  metropolitan 
stations. 

The  sides  of  the  platforms  will  be  formed  in 
panels  containing  reflecting-lens  lights  to  illu. 
minate  the  covered  areas  and  the  booking-offices 
beneath, and  the  spaces  between  the  sleeperB  in  the 
fan-Bhaped  approaches  at  the  ends  of  the  station 
are  to  be  in  general  left  open  to  allow  light  and 
air  to  be  transmitted  to  the  ornamental  shrub- 
beries of  the  public  gardens  beneath  so  as  to 
deprive  the  oity  of  as  little  as  possible  of  its 
highly  valued  recreation-grounds.  In  this  way 
the  objections  to  the  oooupation  of  part  of  the 
Central  Park  will  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  not 
altogether  removed. 

As  it  is  proposed  to  work  the  railway  with 
fireless  locomotives,  on  the  Lamme  and  Francq 
system  in  use  at  Lille  and  near  Paris,  no  danger 
from  ashes  will  arise  in  this  form  of  construction, 
which  it  is  intended  to  adopt  largely  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  elevated  viaducts  of  the 
Circular  Railway  and  branches.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  believed  that  electricity  will  ultimately 
become  the  ohief  motor  in  this  novel  system  of 
city  railways,  the  total  length  of  which  is  about 
eighteen  miles. 

The  building  of  the  Central  Station  will  be 
ohiefly  constructed  of  iron,  the  contract  for 
which  must  be  let,  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
cession, to  an  Austrian  firm.  That  for  the  Ring 
Railway  itself,  involving  70,000  tons  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron,  has  already  been  let  provisionally 
to  the  Witkowitz  Iron  Company,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Rothschild  & Guttmann,  of  Vienna. 

Messrs.  Ransomes  & Rapier,  of  Ipswioh,  and 
the  Anderton  Foundry  Company,  of  Glasgow, 
are  the  general  contractors  to  the  English 
syndicate  who  have  initiated  this  great  under- 
taking, whioh  involves  a total  expenditure  of 
about  4,000,0001.,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  believed 
it  will  be  executed  at  less  than  half  the  cost  per 
mile  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Railway,  the 
overhead  system  of  construction,  at  the  present 
low  price  of  iron,  being  not  only  cheaper  than 
brick  tunnel,  but  the  saving  in  land  and  com- 
pensation is  very  great. 

Mr.  Fogerty  has  been  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  designs  for  the  Central  Station  and 
other  important  structures  of  this  railway  by 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Driver,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  West- 
minster, from  whose  drawing  our  illustration  has 
been  produced. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  INCONSISTENCIES. 

This  wag  tha  title  of  a paper  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  20th  inst.  by 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Masey.  After  a few  words  of 
commendation  for  the  useful  work  done  by  tha 
Association,  the  author  proceeded  to  strongly 
condemn  the  praotice  of  architects  taking 
premiums  for  imparting  the  art  and  mystery  of 
their  profession,  and  neglecting  to  do  so.  Sacb 
were,  he  said,  morally  guilty  of  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  this  snbjeot  he  suggested  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  examinations  and  awards  'of  medals 
at  the  Aseoeiation  and  at  the  Institute,  it  Bhould 
be  stated  to  whom  the  successful  students  had 
been  articled.  He  then  proceeded: — Masters 
in  this  way  may  get  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
advancement  and  successes  of  their  pupils,  and 
so  endeavour  to  push  them  on  as  reflecting 
honour  on  themselves ; and  certainly  those  who 
do  this  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  oredit  of  it. 
And  if  architects  did  thus  their  duty,  the  benefits 
of  this  Association,  having  attained  such  a high 
position  of  usefulness,  would  not  be  lessened, 
but  increased,  having  so  much  the  better  mate- 
rial to  deal  with.  I hope  for  and  expeot  a grand 
career  for  the  Association.  I Bhould  expect  in 
time  it  will  be  affiliated  to  the  Institute,  the 
members  having  access  to  the  lectures  and 
library  thereby,  and  that  also  they  will  be  free 
to  the  libraries  and  have  sketching  privileges  at 
the  South  Kensington  and  British  Musenms,  and 
have  free  admission  to  all  the  art  exhibitions  of 
the  metropolis.  What  I have  said  so  for  is 
really  only  a preliminary  to  my  subjeot,  though 
I think  the  evil  pointed  out  may  be  truly  con- 
sidered as  one  of  inconsistency,  and  a very 
serious  one  too. 

The  architects  of  old  were  unquestionably 
practical  men,  consequently  their  work  for  the 
most  part  is  equally  distinguished  for  taste  and 
judgment,  beauty  and  constructive  consistency  ; 
and  were  it  possible  now  for  the  architectural 
student  to  take  a turn  of  work  in  the  joiner’s 
Bhop,  in  the  mason’s  yard,  and  at  the  forge  of 
the  smith,  he  would,  I think,  make  a better 
architect.  Certainly,  the  more  the  pupil  sees  of 
these  trades  the  less  likely  will  he  be  to  commit 
practical  inconsistencies.  As  it  is,  suoh  abound. 
I have  often  been  struck  with  the  inconsistent 
use,  in  modern  work,  of  barge-boards.  In  old 
time,  you  know,  they  were  used  to  stop  the 
horizontal  timbers  of  the  roof.  It  waB  an  orna- 
mental way  of  dealing  with  the  outside  rafter. 
But  these  boards  were  only  used  to  wooden 
buildings,  and  thereto  because  the  purlins, 
plates,  &o.,  required  a good  bearing  to  sail  over 
the  external  framing,  and  doubtless,  too,  it  was 
seen  that  a good  projection  of  roof  would  assist 
to  make  the  house,  whose  walls  were*oompara- 
tively  thin,  dry  and  oomfortable.  The  necessity 
did  not  occur  in  brick  or  stone  construction, 
the  usual  thickness  of  wall  there  giving  good 
bearing  and  defence  : consequently  the  Medisoval 
builders  never  put  barge-boards  to  such  build- 
ings. Now,  however,  I see  them  without  any 
propriety  of  distinction,  and  the  old  idea  is  so 
far  lost  sight  of  that  probably  the  board,  instead 
of  stopping  ^the  actual  roof  timbers,  has  special 
supports  for  it ! Indeed,  the  old  intention  has 
been  so  far  lost  sight  of  that  I have  seen  an 
imitation  barge-board  on  the  faoe  of  a building 
carved  in  stone,  and  in  another  case  the  boards 
placed  on  top  of  the  slates  ! The  hip-knob,  too, 
which  requires  to  be  but  little  longer  than  is 
sufficient  to  receive  the  end  of  the  board,  and 
which  rarely  in  old  work  rises  above  the  roof,  is 
now  ridiculously  elongated  to  perhaps  10  ft.  or 
15  ft., — exaggerated  for  vulgar  show. 

Wooden-framed  houses  are  now  in  fashion. 
To  be  consistent  with  old  examples  and  real 
requirements,  they  should  be  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial construction.  But  in  what  a flimsy 
makeshift  way  the  modern  work  is  done  ! 
Halved  uprights;  angles  in  two  pieoes;  thin 
joists  (whioh  have  to  be  cased  for  appearance 
sake  when  they  oome  into  view) ; sham  blocks 
inserted  to  look  like  beams ; no  substantial  tie, 
but  the  sides  held  together  by  straps  and  coach- 
screws  ! I pity  those  who  live  in  such  houses. 
Draughty  and  leaky  they  must  be,  and  colds, 
rheumatism,  and,  it  may  be,  consumption,  are  a 
heavy  prioe  to  pay  for  this  made-up  pioturesque- 
ness.  This  construction  is  often  resorted  to  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  but  if  properly  solid,  it 
would  be  as  expensive  as  briok  or  stone. 

I know  but  of  one  modern  addition  to  the 
ornamental  (if  it  be  snob)  resources  of  the  car- 
penters’ art,  and  a miserable  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is.  I refer  to  V-j°iQting;  I protest 


against  it.  The  reason  assigned  in  excuse  for 
this  vulgarity,  that  it  hides  shrinkage,  is  insuffi- 
cient. It  does  not  do  so,  but  makes  it  really 
more  manifest,  and  besides,  there  ought  not  to 
he  shrinkage.  To  so  make  a defect  in  order  to 
hide  a defeot  is  about  ag  reasonable  as  a man 
with  a new  coat  thinking  that  as  in  time  it 
would  get  threadbare  and  rent,  he  had  therefore 
better  at  onoe  make  false  rents  and  put  on 
threadbare  patches  so  that  the  real  deterioration 
from  time  to  time  might  not  be  seen  ! In 
modern  Classical  buildings  panelling  boards  fit 
without  gaping,  why  not  in  Gothio  ? The 
carpenter,  of  course,  approves  of  the  thing, 
because  it  extenuates  the  use  of  unseasoned 
material.  The  small  architect,  too,  likes  it 
(especially  the  chapel  architect),  because  it 
makes  a show  of  design  without  oost.  The 
inconsistency  of  the  thing  is  shown  in  that 
although  oak  is  the  most  difficult  wood  to 
obtain  seasoned  and  unshrinking,  yet  the  prac- 
tice is  to  except  this  wood  from  the  spoiling 
chamfer,  and  to  leave  the  joint  square. 

In  wooden  roofs  of  Gothio  churches  there  is 
often  perpetrated  the  glaring  inconsistency  of 
putting  a Perpendicular  hammer-beam  roof  on 
a building  designed  in  an  earlier  style.  The 
Irvingite  church  in  Gordon-square  is  an  example 
of  this  perverse,  unreasonable  treatment,  and 
there  are  many  others.  Whatever  style  is 
ohosen,  it  Bhould  be  oarried  through.  To  the 
eye  of  taste  such  incongruous  anachronisms  are 
most  offensive.  Some  would-be  superior  men, 
too,  will  make  the  chancel  of  a new  ohuroh  of  a 
different  dace  to  the  nave,  or,  beginning  at  the 
west  end,  will  gradually  work  down  to  a later 
period,  increasing  in  ornament  to  the  east. 
These  are  utter  frivolities.  Also,  if  a wooden  roof 
is  used,  it  should  be  oonstruoted  of  wood  entirely. 
Ic  oan  be  done,  and  common  sense  and  consis- 
tency require  it.  It  is,  however,  a common 
practice  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  roof 
together,  wrought-iron  rods,  with  a miserable 
attempt  at  disguise  as  if  part  of  the  gaswork. 
If  walls  be  substantially  thick  a foot-tie  to  the 
principals  is  not  needed.  If  the  walls  are  slim 
and  weak  (too  generally  the  case)  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  tie  should  not  be  of  wood.  The 
ancients  were  not  ashamed  of  a foot-tie  showing 
for  what  it  really  was.  Why  Bhould  we  be  ? The 
fear  in  this  respeot  is  as  absurd  as  the  horror  I 
remember  there  used  to  be  in  the  Classical  time 
lest  a chimney  should  show  on  the  roof.  Old 
French  examples  can  well  be  followed  as  prece- 
dents for  foot- ties. 

In  the  re-introduction  of  Gothio  for  domestic 
purposes,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has 
been  in  the  windows,  to  adapt  the  mnllioned 
window  to  modern  needs.  Instead  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  boldly  with  fitting  and  appropriate 
treatment,  architects  generally  have  attempted 
a compromise,  and,  as  in  suoh  inconsistent 
attempts  generally,  have  failed.  As  the  little 
lattice  of  olden  time  did  not  meet  modern 
requirements,  a bungling  conjunction  of  sliding 
sashes  behind  stone  mullions  and  transoms  has 
been  the  usual  thing  done,  and  it  is  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be.  In  expensive  buildingB,  hinged  gun- 
metal  casements  and  gun-metal  rising  sashes 
with  springs,  have  in  some  cases  been  adopted, 
but  these  are  very  expensive,  and  do  not  give 
much  air,  though  neat.  Such  devices  are  not 
for  common  use.  For  our  eccentric  olimate, 
with  its  preponderance  of  wet,  and  subject  to 
suoh  rapid  changes,  I hold  that  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  oomfort  and  convenience  to  the 
common  lifting  - sash.  For  more  equable 
olimates,  no  doubt,  the  French  oasement  is  as 
good  or  better.  Now,  I would  warn  the  young 
architect  not  to  go  over  the  ground  on  whioh  so 
many  have  stumbled,  but  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  the  sash,  with  its  bothering  boxings,  and  to 
design  the  stonework  accordingly.  As  a general 
rule,  the  more  Btable  materials  should  over-rule 
that  whioh  is  less  so,  but  this  is  an  exception. 
But  what  becomes  of  the  mullions  and  tran- 
soms ? say  you.  Well,  you  must  do  without 
them.  Instead  of  a broad  mullion-divided 
window,  put  two  or  three  moderately  wide  but 
independent  window-openings  side  by  side,  and 
though  the  light  apertures  be  square  or  only 
slightly  arouated,  yet,  following  Frenoh  and 
German  examples,  aroh-heads  can  be  put  over. 
This  is  done  by  some,  and  the  sooner  that  the 
clumsy  praotice  first  in  vogue  is  given  up  the 
better.  The  Mediaeval  architecture  of  this 
oountry  has  many  and  special  beauties  of  its 
own,  but  in  one  or  two  particulars  foreign  work 
has  peculiarities  whioh  may  well  be  engrafted 
on  our  own  style  ; and  with  respeot  to  windows, 

I recommend  the  projecting  sill  with  a drip 


under  splay.  It  is  very  unsightly,  in  towns 
especially,  to  see  the  dirt-stains  down  the  wall, 
— washings  from  the  window-sills.  I have  seen 
an  example  of  projecting  sill  done  by  the  elder 
Pugin,  and  wonder  it  has  not  beoome  general. 
The  projecting  balcony,  never  seen  in  our 
old  work,  though  common  abroad,  is  also  worth 
importing. 

The  present  craze  for  subdividing  the  window 
sash  into  small  squares  with  thick  bars  is  incon- 
sistency with  a vengeanoe.  The  purpose  of  a 
window  is  to  give  light  inwards  and  view  out- 
wards, and  the  more  perfectly  a window  does 
this  the  better;  and  in  effecting  this  double 
purpose  we  have  in  the  present  day  the  great 
advantage  of  glass  in  large  sheets,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  handsome  or  more  perfect.  Yet, 
for  the  sake  of  novelty  and  restless  love  of 
change,  people  go  back  to  the  imperfections  of 
old  date.  To  be  consistent  they  should  also 
take  to  tallow  candles  and  rush-lights,  eat  off 
pewter,  use  steel  forks,  &o.  It  is  a less  objec- 
tionable fashion,  whilst  having  large-sized  glass 
panes  below,  to  have  the  upper  parts  of  Gothio 
windows  glazed  ornamentally  with  leaded  lights. 
I see  not  why  the  ornamental  pieroed  leadwork 
which  was  at  one  time  used  should  not  be  re- 
introduced. 

A peculiarity  of  old  stonework,  almost  with- 
out exception,  is  the  circumstance  of  having  a 
joint  through  the  apex  of  the  arch.  This  should 
be  your  practioe,  as  it  saves  labour  and  facili- 
tates setting.  Yet  I often  see  in  modern  work 
this  wholesome  rule  disregarded,  from  ignoranoe, 
I suppose.  In  the  so-called  “ restoration  ” of 
the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Ohapel,  Westminster, 
is  an  example  of  this  mistake ; and  another  bad 
departure  from  the  old  rule  I saw  there,  the 
label  being  worked  on  the  arch-stones  of  the 
window-heads,  which  the  old  masons  never  did, 
it  being  wasteful  of  time  and  material.  A great 
beauty  in  old  work  is  its  unostentatiousness,  the 
absence  of  all  personal  vanity  in  its  designers, 
and  it  is  the  predominating  evidence  of  vanity 
and  love  of  vulgar  display  whioh  makes  muoh 
modern  work  perfectly  nauseous.  This  sin  is 
most  besetting  in  those  who  design  Noncon- 
formist ohapels,  in  whioh  the  effort  is  constantly 
visible  of  attempting  to  make  a show  and  grand 
display,  the  means  being  miserably  insufficient. 
Why  oannot  a chapel  consistently  be  a ohapel 
instead  of  shamming  to  be  a church  ? If  a 
one-span  roof  is  a positive  requirement,  the 
building  should  honestly  show  outside  that  this 
is  the  case,  and  not  be  notched-back  on  its 
apron-faced  show-front  to  mimic  a nave  and 
aisles.  This  is  rank  burlesque  in  architecture, 
yet  it  is  constantly  being  done.  The  towers  and 
spires  of  these  chapel  architects  are  grossly  in- 
consistent when  one  notices  how  slight  are  the 
walls,  and  how  thin  and  mean-looking  the  wood- 
work always  is.  Scottish  ohuroh  architecture,  by 
the  way,  is  very  similar  to  this.  The  only  good 
Nonconformist  chapel  I have  ever  seen  (and 
that  because  it  is  at  variance  with  chapel 
notions  of  architecture)  is  one  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Butterfield,  at  Bristol.  It  has 
real  nave  and  aisles,  and,  you  may  be  sure, 
with  good  stone  piers  and  arcade,  instead  of 
chapel-like  cast-iron  pipes.  This  building  is 
quiet  and  respeotable-looking.  I think  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning,  in  respect  of  this  example, 
an  oversight  in  the  omission  of  a damp-proof 
course.  This  has  been  since  added  by  a patient 
local  builder,  who  cut  out  at  ground  level  a hole 
through  the  wall  (rubble  stone),  a yard  at  a 
time,  and  so  inserted  round  the  building  the 
needed  adjunot,  and  this  without  any  injury  to 
the  superstructure.  A ohapel  architect  who 
shall  be  oontent  with  consistent  simplicity  of 
design,  preferring  sound  oonstruotion  to  weak 
display ; designing  according  to  requirements, 
and  not  attempting  to  pass  it  for  something 
else,  is  a man  much  wanted,  and  who  has  yet 
to  appear.  The  one-side  show-front  is  a bad 
chapel  oharaoteristio,  with  its  over-traceried 
windows,  its  over  - blown  cabbage  carving,  its 
niohes  and  notches,  ohamfers  and  splays, 
bristling  with  points  and  angles,  and  with 
flanks,  it  may  be,  and  coarse  brickwork.  At 
one  time  this  sort  of  thing  was  done  by  ohuroh 
arohiteots,  as  at  Camberwell  and  Hanwell  by 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  better  taste  and 
judgment  now  ordinarily  rule.  The  stern 
realities  of  Butterfield  and  Brooks  are  a grati- 
fying exposition  of  true  principles,  whioh 
Nonconformists  should  study  and  imitate. 

Over-big  capitals  with  ponderous  oarving  are  a 
very  general  fault  with  second-rate  architects, 
and  with  the  capital  oopied  from  one  ohuroh 
and  the  aroh  from  another  their  arcades  are 
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often  inconsistent.  The  square  abacus  of  Early 
Frenoh,  now  much  affected,  is  absurd  if  used 
with  Bplayed  arch.  I see  this  done,  however. 

Architects  very  inconsistently  copy  the  ar- 
rangement of  old  churches,  though  at  variance 
with  convenience  and  propriety,  in  the  matter 
of  chancel  aisles.  These,  in  old  work,  were 
mortuary  chapels,  fitted  for  service,  with  altar, 
&c.,  but  are  now  imitated  for  organ-chamber 
and  vestry  purposes,  for  which  they  are  un- 
adapted. Of  late,  in  closer  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Lady  Chapel,  a so  - called 
“morning  chapel”  is  formed,  but  it  is  un- 
needed. This  reminds  one  of  the  old  lady  who 
had  a large  hole  cut  in  the  bottom  of  her  yard- 
door  for  the  big  dog  to  enter,  and  a small  hole 
for  the  little  dog.  An  organ-chamber  should  be 
an  organ-chamber,  and  a vestry  a vestry.  The 
first  will  require  greater  height  than  the  aisle 
usually  affords,  and  the  vestry,  instead  of  open 
arches,  should  have  closed  sides.  The  merely 
Boreened-in  vestry,  though  it  satisfies  archi- 
tectural vanity,  is  an  inconsistency  and  an 
abomination,  from  its  lack  of  privacy.  You 
probably  know  the  story  of  the  oountry  parson, 
aocustomed  to  stone  walls,  going  to  preach  in  a 
strange  church,  and  thoughtlessly,  when  robing, 
asking  the  clerk  aloud,  in  common  phraseology, 
for  a useful  but  vulgar  article.  Can  you  imagine 
his  horror  when  the  clerk,  by  a sign,  makes 
him  cognisant  of  the  dreadful  fact  that  only  a 
ourtaiu  separates  him  from  the  waiting  congre- 
gation ? Such  accidents, — and  something  of 
the  kind,  no  doubt,  has  happened, — ought  not 
to  be  possible. 

Two  important  additions,  of  great  beauty  and 
importance,  were  made  to  the  stock  features  of 
Classical  architecture  by  the  Renaissance  archi- 
tects, viz.,  the  rustication  of  angles,  and  new 
forms  of  rustication,  and  the  balustrade. 
Rustioation  expresses  massive  solidity  and 
strength,  and  therefore  should  be  used  in  the 
lower  part  of  a building;  yet,  with  utter  in- 
consistency, in  the  Art  Union  offices  in  the 
Strand  you  will  see  that  the  first-floor  story  is 
rustioated  and  the  ground-floor  not.  It  gives 
one  the  idea  of  the  floors  having  been  trans- 
posed. If  it  was  a strong  point  with  the 
designer  to  have  his  first-floor  so,  he  should 
certainly  have  made  the  lower  one  also  of  a 
vermiculated  or  bossed  type,  so  as  to  appear 
the  stronger  of  the  two.  In  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Charing-oross,  you  may  see  inconsistency  in  the 
rustication  at  angles.  To  be  appropriate  it 
should  start  from  the  ground,  but  there,  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  polished  granite  pilasters,  on 
several  stories  above  is  a rusticated  quoin,  then 
a panelled  pilaster,  then  rustioation  again.  The 
rustication  should  have  gone  all  the  way  through 
from  the  bottom,  though  it  might  vary  in  cha- 
racter. The  design  of  this  building  generally  is 
much  open  to  critioism.  Variety  is  a good 
thing,  but  when,  as  here,  you  get  too  much,  the 
result  is  wild  disorder.  Of  the  balustrade,  its 
common  use  to  windows,  to  fill  up  under  the 
sill  in  place  of  a panel,  is  an  inoonsistoncy  best 
avoided. 

Sacred  writers  compare  men  to  Bheep,  and 
with  great  propriety.  The  sheep  is  the  most 
Btupid  of  all  animals,  and  more  particularly  in 
its  propensity  for  senseless  imitation ; and  in 
this  respect  men  are  particularly  like  sheep,  and 
especially  so  are  architects.  As  an  illustration 
of  what  sheep  are,  I remember  a case  in  the 
North  a few  winters  ago,  when  a leading  sheep 
fell  into  a deep  trench,  and  could  not  get  out. 
The  rest  of  the  flock  followed  suit,  jumping  in 
one  on  top  of  another,  and  were  all  smothered. 
So,  if  a leading  architect  takes  an  eccentric 
“ header  ” into  a “ Queen  Anne  ” or  some  other 
pestiferous  pitfall,  he  is  immediately  followed 
by  a host  of  imitators,  and  there,  architecturally, 
they  perish  miserably. 

Brick  is  a humble,  honest,  and  trustworthy 
friend,  and,  though  not  lovely  in  appearance,  is 
a good  material  for  the  atmosphere  of  London. 
Its  use  for  churches  here  is,  therefore,  consis- 
tent j but  what  is  to  me  vexations  is  to  see  the 
mania  of  imitation  tempting  architects  to  build 
in  brick  in  country  places  where  stone  is  available. 
And  so  with  tiles,  &o.  In  the  south-eastern 
oounties  in  olden  time  they,  having  no  choice, 
were  obliged  to  use  them,  and  after  a few 
centuries  the  colour  becomes  agreeable;  but 
they  get  used  now,  though  no  necessity  exists, 
and  though  the  material  is  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  slate,  because  some  one  architect  sets 
the  example,  and  the  ugly  things  are  even 
imported  into  slate  districts. 

In  the  matter  of  churoh  doors  I beg  to  give  a 
couple  of  hints  which  may  be  useful.  The  one 


is  to  mind  not  to  forget  to  see  that  the  hook- 
stones  are  let  into  the  jambs  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. These  are  sometimes  forgotten,  and  the 
blunder  is  not  to  be  remedied.  The  hooks,  if 
merely  fixed  by  the  shanks  being  driven  into  the 
joints  of  stonework,  soon  loosen,  and  are  an 
unmitigated  nuisance.  The  other  is  to  mind 
that  the  inside  arch  of  the  doorway  is  sufficiently 
high  to  allow  the  door  to  open.  The  arch  is 
ruled  by  thickness  of  wall.  It  will  not  do  to 
judge  by  look.  You  must  first  find  the  position 
of  the  door  when  open,  on  the  section,  in  order 
to  get  the  springing-line.  This  is  a pitfall  for 
many  a young  architect.  If  you  use  strap 
hinges,  see  that  they  are  of  wrought-iron,  and 
form  part  of  the  hanging  arrangement.  In  the 
use  of  cast-iron  sham  hinges  the  chapel  archi- 
tects are  great  sinners ; and  so,  even,  are  some 
ohuroh  architects.  It  is  a wonder  to  me  to  see 
these  abominations  in  the  illustrated  catalogues 
of  good  firms.  It  shows,  I fear,  that  there  must 
be  a considerable  demand  for  them. 

Stanchion  bars  to  windows  are  needed  as  a 
protection  against  thieves  as  well  as  for  support 
to  the  glazing.  (By-the-bye,  you  seldom  see 
them  in  chapels.)  Be  sure  you  put  them  on 
the  outside  of  the  windows.  I have  seen  them 
set  inBide,  and,  in  consequence,  where  the  hopper 
casement  came  a piece  of  the  bar  was  cut  off 
and  attached  to  the  glazing.  It  looked  all  right 
when  the  casement  was  closed,  but  when  open, 
the  piece  of  bar  flapped  with  it.  This  was  a 
sort  of  consistent  inconsistency. 

I see  errors  committed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by 
determining  on  a thing  from  its  front  look  only. 
For  instance,  in  a church  I know,  the  unpractised 
designer  has  put  detached  oolumns,  with  cor- 
belled caps  and  bases,  to  carry  window-labels.  In 
front  (though  the  idea  is  absurd)  the  faultiness 
is  not  seen ; sideways,  the  projection  of  the  cap 
is  seen  to  be  in  absurd  excess  of  the  require- 
ments. The  bulk  of  anything  oarried  on  capitals 
should  fully  occupy  the  area,  standing  well  over. 
Similarly,  at  Holloway’s  shop  in  Oxford-street, — 
a thing  of  very  bastard  Gothic, — the  heavy 
window-columns  support  a hollow ; and  in  the 
refreshment-room  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
there  are  columns,  semi-Classical,  supporting 
nothing  (by  the  way,  how  is  it  that,  as  in  this 
Aquarium,  and  in  the  shop  before  mentioned,  and 
in  the  Langham  Hotel,  the  architects  have  mixed 
Btyles  ?).  The  most  notable  case  of  this  incon- 
sistency between  the  carrier  and  the  load  which 
I have  seen  of  late  is  in  the  Hall  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  The  side-piers  have  shafts, 
as  for  vaulting  purposes,  running  up  from  the 
floor,  of  massive  Romanesque  character.  As  the 
eye  ascends  to  the  roof,  instead  of  finding  a 
covering  in  character,  a roof  of  extreme  light- 
ness is  seen,  the  principals  being  of  wrought 
iron,  with  pierced  ornament.  In  elevation  on 
drawing  the  inconsistency  would  not  be  obvious, 
but  in  execution  it  strikes  one  at  once.  It  was 
a pity,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a terra-cotta  arch 
was  not  thrown  across  as  a principal  at  each  pier, 
by  which  means  consistency  would  have  been 
preserved  and  a novel  and  striking  effect  pro- 
duced. But  if  this  devioe  was  deemed  too 
daring,  or  iron  preferred,  the  principals  had 
better  have  been  of  cast  iron,  with  moulded 
instead  of  pierced  ribs,  and  made  solid  enough 
to  carry  out  the  character  of  the  piers. 

In  connexion  with  iron  engineering  work,  this 
rule  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  : that  whereas 
the  engineer  designs  with  a minimum  of  mate- 
rial, not  caring  for  appearance,  architecture  of 
monumental  character  always  requires  a surplus 
of  material.  There  is  an  adjoining  roof  to  the 
one  I have  alluded  to  in  whioh  the  relative  con- 
ditions are  much  happier. 

I spoke  of  the  architectural  pupil  being 
taught  landscape-drawing,  the  whioh,  to  some, 
may  appear  unnecessary.  I think  it  quite 
needed,  as  every  one  should  be  able  to  make  his 
own  perspective  drawing,  and  without  a know- 
ledge of  the  accessories  to  make  a pioture  the 
thing  is  but  half  done.  Now  that  reproduction 
by  printing  is  so  easy,  perspective  drawing  is 
coming  much  into  vogue,  but  though  many  are 
able  to  draw  the  building  well,  there  is  usually 
a total  failure  as  regards  sky,  foliage,  and 
figures, — and,  unhappily,  the  tyro  seems  to 
delight  in  these  things  in  proportion  to  his 
inability  to  depict  them  properly,  and  so  his 
drawing  is  spoiled.  Where  such  positive  inability 
exists,  it  would  be  far  better  to  show  no  sky  or 
trees,  or  only  just  a line  or  two  to  express 
cumulus  or  cirrus,  the  foliage  being  merely  in 
outline,  and  no  figures.  In  order  that  the  pupil 
may  attain  something  like  consistency  in  his 
perspective  drawing,  I will  give  some  general 


rules  he  should  be  careful  to  observe.  Be 
mindful  that  the  forms  of  your  clouds,  trees,  or 
mountains  forming  your  background  do  not 
shape  themselves  round  the  features  of  your 
building, — a very  common  defect.  Such  forms 
should  be  as  diverse  as  possible  to  the  architec- 
tural lines.  Sky  or  other  background  should  be 
very  delicately  done.  One  sometimes  sees  a 
sky  so  coarsely  rendered  as  to  itself  become  the 
main  objeot,  at  the  expense  of  all  else.  Unless 
in  the  case  of  a cottage  or  very  small  structure, 
trees  should  never  show  from  behind  over  the 
roofs,  or  the  building  will  be  fatally  dwarfed. 

If  you  want  your  building  to  look  large,  have  as 
little  margin  for  landscape  as  possible,  and  no 
big  trees  or  other  large  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground. A hash  is  usually  made  with  figures. 
The  artistic  rule  is  to  put  the  figures  in  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  picture, — a rule  which  the 
young  arohiteot  usually  runs  counter  to.  Do  not  put 
figures  in  door-jambs,  where  they  are  confused 
with  the  columns,  or  under  any  strong  per- 
pendicular line,  whioh  they  will  seem  to 
carry ; and  the  less  perpendicular  the  figures 
are  the  better.  No  exact  rule  can  be  given 
for  arranging  these  details,  as  every  subject 
will  require  its  own  treatment.  It  is  al- 
ways necessary,  in  the  general  effect,  that 
there  should  be  a balance  of  parts.  The  student 
should  praotise  sketching  figures,  as,  besides 
the  need  in  respect  of  perspective,  there  is  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  draw  statuary  in  and 
about  buildings.  The  generality  of  architectural 
drawings  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  particular, 
and  buildiugs  are  often  totally  spoiled  by  the 
clumsy  carving  depicted.  There  are  two  theories 
and  methods  as  regards  linear  drawing, — the 
old-fashioned  fine  line  and  the  modern  coarse 
line  styles.  The  old  style,  common  in  my  young 
days,  required  the  line  used  to  be  of  the  finest, 
and  then,  on  completion,  the  drawing  was 
“washed”  to  make  the  line  still  finer.  This 
was  the  extreme  in  one  direction,  and  the  evil  of 
this  fine  line  was  that  it  almost  defied  tracing. 
The  modern  thiok  line,  applauded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Burges,  errs  in  the  opposite  extreme,  as  the 
delineation  of  minute  detail  is  impossible  with 
it.  A great  objection  to  the  new  style,  I oonsider, 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  jointing.  The 
truth  is  that  consistency  requires  the  line  to  be 
fine  or  thick  according  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  drawing.  Any  fixed  rule  is  bad ; it  is  a 
matter  of  circumstances.  The  great  mischief 
of  the  coarse  line  is  that  it  excuses  carelessness 
and  ignorance  : details  whioh  ought  to  be  clearly 
shown  are  slurred  over.  London  drawing  is,  as 
a rule,  I consider,  inferior  to  that  done  in  coun- 
try offices  (I  speak  of  London-bred  pupils),  and 
English  drawing  is  inferior  to  French  or  German. 
Good  drawing  is  a matter  of  great  importance, 
as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a good  draughtsman 
will  make  a good  architect,  for  the  greater 
facility  he  has  in  expressing  his  ideas,  the  more  i 
active  a man  is  likely  to  be  in  exercising  his  i 
mind.  Certain  it  is  that  he  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  at  the  present  time,  the  most  . 
successful  architect  of  the  day  (Mr.  Waterhouse),  , 
is  also  the  most  accomplished  artist.  But,  > 
though  draughtsmanship  goes  far  to  make  an  i 
architect,  yet  to  be  a successful  architect  good  1 
business  qualities  are  required  as  well. 

In  bringing  these  cursory  remarks  to  a close,  , 
I desire  you  to  remember  that  I address  only 
the  younger  members.  I do  not  affect  to  have  i 
made  any  new  discovery  either  in  construction  i 
or  design.  I simply  wish  to  inculcate  thorough-  ■ 
ness,  and  the  need,  in  general  design,  of  i 
studiously  avoiding  anything  for  which  a i 
common-sense  reason  cannot  be  given,  and,  in  i 
regard  to  details,  to  habitually  “look  round”  ' 
them,  so  to  speak.  Whether  working  in  the  ej 
Classical,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance  styles,  the  e 
pupil  should  go  to  old  work  as  his  only  con- 
sistent guide,  and  so,  in  the  words  of  our  great  if 
poet, — 

“ Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise.” 

[We  defer  our  report  of  the  discussion  thafc.'f 
ensued.] 


Shrewsbury  School  of  Art. — On  Saturday,^ 

the  21st  of  January,  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton, J 
bart.,  M.P.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  success-* 
ful  Btndents,  and  gave  a short  address.  Thai 
prizes,  numbering  about  twenty,  included  a 
National  Bronze  Medal  (awarded  to  Miss  Edgellji 
for  a design  for  a mirror  frame),  and  four  third-1 
grade  prizes.  The  school  is  said  to  be  in  s . 
sound  financial  position,  though  it  does  not  meet! 
with  much  support  outside. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
ABROAD. 

At  Manioh  the  authorities  have  issued  a 
regulation  requiring  that  in  future  the  plans  of 
every  proposed  new  building,  designed  to  accom- 
modate large  numbers  of  people  together  in  one 
apartment,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Municipal 
Authorities  and  to  the  President  of  Police  before 
permission  is  granted  for  the  erection  of  the 
structure.  The  object  is  that  the  two  authorities 
above  mentioned  may  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  arrangements  of  every  new 
hall,  theatre,  &o.,  to  avoid  danger  from  fire,  and 
secure  the  Bafety  of  the  audience  against  peril 
from  fire  and  panio. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Allan  M'Call,  Architect. — On  the  18th, 
in  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  a large  number  of 
spectators,  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Adam 
M'Call,  the  leader  of  the  Livingstone  Mission 
on  the  River  Congo,  were  consigned  to  the 
grave  in  Leicester  Cemetery.  The  son  of  Dum- 
fries parents,  an  architect  and  surveyor  by  pro- 
fession, he  had  daring  the  seven  years  from 
1872  to  1878,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Tele- 
graph, travelled  between  15,000  and  20,000 
miles  in  South  and  South  Central  Africa.  He 
visited  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Griqualand  West,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Bechuana 
Land,  the  Matabele  Country,  the  Zambesi 
Valley,  the  celebrated  Victoria  Falls,  and  the 
Upper  Waters  of  the  Zambesi,  some  2,000  miles 
inland  from  Cape  Town.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  there  he  traversed  regions 
almost  untrodden  by  white  men,  and  for  twelve 
months  did  not  even  reoeive  a letter.  Two 
years  ago  he  left  Hngland  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  an  expedition  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  on 
the  Upper  Congo,  accompanied  by  four  young 
men,  all  thoroughly  fitted  for  pioneer  work. 
Six  missionaries  had  preceded  them.  It  was 
•when  almost  within  view  of  the  realisation  of 
his  desires  that  Mr.  M'Call  was  stricken  down 
by  illness.  He  left  for  England,  and  died  when 
he  reached  Madeira. 

Mr.  John  Linnell,  the  painter,  died  on  the  20th 
inst.  at  his  residence  at  Redhill,  Surrey.  Notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  and  the  fact  that  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Aoademy,  his  pictures  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  walls  at  Barlington  House  down  to 
the  most  recent  exhibitions.  In  last  year’s 
exhibition  there  he  had  one  picture,  the  “ Wood- 
cutter,” No.  177  in  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Linnell, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  June,  1792,  painted 
in  oil  as  early  as  1801,  and  was,  about  1805,  a 
pupil  of  John  Varley,  the  father  of  the  existing 
Bchool  of  water  - colour  painting.  He  first 
exhibited  at  the  Aoademy  in  1807,  “Fishermen, 
a Scene  from  Nature.”  He  obtained  a medal 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  year  for  a draw- 
ing from  the  life,  and  another  in  1810  for  the 
best  model  from  the  life,  and  the  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  at  the  British  Institution  for  the  best 
landscape  in  1809.  He  exhibited  at  the  Academy 
again  in  1821,  landscape  and  portraits. 

Mr.  Wm.  Miller,  the  well-known  line  engraver, 
who  for  more  than  half  a century  was  employed, 
with  great  success,  in  translating  into  black  and 
white  many  of  the  designs  of  our  greater  English 
painters,  and  especially  of  Turner,  died  on  the 
20th  inst.-,  while  on  a visit  to  Sheffield.  He  was 
in  his  eighty-Bixth  year.  A little  of  his  work 
was  done  before  the  year  1830,  for  the  “ Southern 
Coast”  of  Turner;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Turner  highly  appreciating  his  labours,  Miller 
was  engaged  upon  the  illustrations  to  the  “ Prose 
Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  and  in  1834  upon 
that  edition  of  “ Rogers’s  Poems  ” which  the 
collector  seeks  for  by  reason  of  the  Turner  designs. 


The  Newton  Abbot  School  of  Science 
and  Art. — The  new  session  is  being  opened 
with  some  vigour.  The  committee  desire  to 
encourage  and  develop,  as  opportunity  and 
oocasion  admit,  the  decoration  of  pottery,  for 
which  the  neighbourhood  offers  speoial  facilities, 
in  the  hope  that  this  may  become  the  speciality 
of  the  Newton  Abbot  Sohool  of  Art.  During 
the  last  session  day  classes  were  held  twice 
weekly  under  Mr.  A.  Fisher,  of  Torquay,  with 
an  attendance  of  twenty  students,  who  worked 
in  both  under-glaze  and  over-glaze  colours  on 
pottery,  and  many  of  the  works  produced  won 
medals  of  merit  and  prizes  in  numerous  exhibi- 
tions during  the  past  summer,  in  both  London 
and  the  provinces. 


THE  CHAMBERS  AND  OFFICES 
COMPANY. 

We  are  a slow  people  to  adopt  changes,  more 
especially  in  our  social  habits.  Gradually,  hand- 
some blocks  of  buildings  have  been  erected  in 
the  metropolis  which  contain  within  themselves 
many  separate  dwellings,  familiarly  known  as 
flats.  They  have  the  advantages  of  private 
houses,  are  more  economic  by  reason  of  their 
compactness,  and  are  far  less  oostly  to  keep  up. 
The  contingent  expenses  attendant  upon  the 
occupancy  of  a separate  dwelling-house,  such  as 
the  periodical  renovation  of  the  outside,  the 
drains,  lighting,  warming,  water  services,  in- 
surance, and  so  forth,  are  considerable  ; whereas, 
when  these  charges  are  divisible,  as  in  the  case 
of  joint  oooupation  of  the  same  building,  they 
are  then  comparatively  unimportant.  With  all 
this,  the  public  have  been  somewhat  tardy  to 
profit  by  living  in  flats.  It  may  have  been  they 
hesitated  to  make  a change  from  the  established 
rule  of  dwelling  in  separate  houses,  or  were 
apprehensive  of  inconveniences.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  time  has  now  come  when,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  it'is  the  custom  to  live  in  flats, 
as  in  Paris  and  other  Continental  cities.  Diffi- 
culties have  hitherto  been  found  in  disposing  of 
them  separately,  if  occupied  as  private  dwellings 
or  as  offices,  from  the  fact  that,  previously  to 
special  legislation,  a freehold  interest  in  separate 
chambers  and  offices  might  have  been  created, 
but  it  was  found  impraotioable  to  deal  with  such 
an  interest,  for  the  want  of  some  convenient 
organisation  by  which  the  rights  common  to 
oooupiers  could  be  managed,  and  the  cost  of  re- 
building in  case  of  fire  might  be  recovered. 
This  is  now  provided  for  by  a private  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  last  session  incorporating  the 
Chambers  and  Offices  Company.  This  Act 
facilitates  the  management  of  blocks  of  build- 
ings and  the  disposal  of  each  separate  tenement, 
and  gives  power  to  the  company,  as  a single  con- 
trolling authority  over  buildings  constructed  for 
oooupation  as  separate  tenements,  to  levy  con- 
tributions, defray  general  expenses,  and  for  the 
management  of  all  parts  of  a building  common 
to  all  tenements,  thus  securing  to  purchasers 
thoir  individual  rights.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  Act  will  also  apply  to  industrial 
dwellings,  and  it  is  desirable  that  artisans  and 
others  should  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  to 
secure  long  leasehold  or  freehold  homes  of  their 
own.  The  Chambers  and  Offices  Company  have 
an  influential  Board  of  directors;  their  offices  are 
at  21,  Cannon-street,  City. 


MILFORD  DOCKS  RAILWAY  AND  PIER. 

Attention  has  been  directed  within  the  last 
few  days  to  the  progress  of  the  important  works 
at  Milford  Haven,  the  effect  of  the  completion 
of  which  on  our  maritime  trade  it  is  not  easy  to 
anticipate.  There  is  not,  however,  very  much  to 
add  to  the  recent  notice  of  the  new  docks  which 
has  appeared  in  our  columns.  The  wet  dock 
covers  40  aores,  and  the  graving-dock  is  the 
largest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  815  ft. 
long,  96  ft.  wide,  and  with  a sill  36  ft.  below  the 
high-water  level  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide. 
There  are  two  entrances  to  the  docks,  which  is 
a very  great  advantage  for  the  craft  that  will 
resort  to  it.  Upwards  of  2,250  yards  of  quays 
are  now  complete.  A pier,  780  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
wide,  has  been  constructed  to  the  east  of  the 
town  of  Old  Milford,  with  28  ft.  of  water  along- 
side at  low-water  spring  tide.  This  pier  is 
connected  with  the  South  Wales  Railway. 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  locality  leads  us  to 
anticipate  very  full  traffic  as  likely  to  be  attracted 
to  this  port,  when  the  works  in  progress  are 
completed.  Its  natural  advantages  are,  taken 
all  in  all,  without  rival  in  the  island,  and  when 
a vessel  has  left  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
she  is  not  only  alone  in  the  open  sea,  but  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  maritime  range  of  the  whole 
world.  That  the  American  trade  is  likely  to 
concentrate  itself  on  Milford,  when  the  accom- 
modation in  progress  is  complete,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  anticipating. 

The  constructive  feature  wbioh  strikes  ns  as 
the  most  novel  is  that  the  oaissons,  which  close 
the  opening  of  the  dooks,  are  made  to  traverse 
beneath  rollers  mounted  in  masonry,  against 
which  they  are  pressed  by  the  water.  We  have 
not  been  favoured  with  a drawing  of  the  caissons, 
so  that  we  must  reserve  our  comments  as  to  the 
details.  But  the  reversal  of  the  ordinary  mode 
of  traverse,  under  the  condition  of  the  upward 
instead  of  the  downward  pressure  caused  by 
gravitation,  strikes  us  as  both  ingenious  and 


extremely  suggestive.  We  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  suspending  large 
gates  for  yards,  workshops,  or  engine-houses, 
and  making  the  rollers  whioh  bear  their 
weight  run  on  au  iron  bar  overhead.  The 
constant  injury  done  by  stones  and  dirt  to 
a set  of  bearing  wheels  and  rail  is  thus  avoided. 
In  this  plan,  of  course,  the  weight  of  the  gate  is 
the  same,  whether  it  be  borne  from  above  or 
from  below.  The  enormous  weight  of  a large 
dock-gate  is  neutralised  by  making  it  hollow. 
It  is  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  to  make 
the  caisson  either  slightly  lighter  or  slightly 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  By  adopting 
the  former  proportion  the  pressure  is  made  to 
act  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  and  we  con- 
ceive that  the  greater  accessibility  thus  secured 
for  the  parts  liable  to  friction  will  prove  a prac- 
tical advantage. 

The  rivulet  which  descends  from  Milford 
“pill”  will  supply  enough  water  to  make  up 
for  loss  by  lockage.  The  water  in  the  haven 
and  its  affluents  is  so  pure  and  free  from  sus- 
pended matter  that  dredging  is  unknown  in  the 
haven,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  expense, 
which  sometimes  amouuts  to  as  mnoh  as  200 1. 
per  acre  of  dock  per  annum,  will  thus  be 
entirely  avoided  at  Milford.  Ic  is  impossible, 
now  that  maritime  commerce  is  seeking  the 
most  seaward  points  accessible  by  railway, 
instead  of  the  most  inland  points  accessible  by 
river,  that  Milford  can  fail  of  a brilliant  future. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

188.  J.  Parrott,  Wallington.  Warming  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Jan.  13,  1882. 

199.  J.  F.  Hoyne,  London,  and  G.  B.  Lovedee, 
Birmingham.  Stoves,  &c.  Jan.  14,  1882. 

209.  T.  R.  Shelley,  Smethwick.  Glazing 
greenhouses,  roofs  of  railway  stations,  &c.  Jan. 
14,  1882. 

225.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Lighting  appa- 
ratus. (Cora,  by  J.  S.  Williams,  Riverton, 
U.S.A.)  Jan.  16,  1882. 

237.  M.  Delmard,  Plumstead.  Window-eash 
fastener.  Jan.  17,  1882. 

258.  R.  G.  Greig,  Dalston.  Stoves  for  heating 
and  ventilating.  (Com.  by  the  Detroit  Stove 
Works  Co.,  Detroit,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  18,  1882. 

261.  E.  L.  Voice,  London.  Ornamentation  of 
wall  surfaces  and  ceilings.  Jan.  19,  1882. 

265.  J.  Westley,  Chorley.  Rollers  and  fittings 
for  blinds,  &o.  Jan.  19,  1882. 

276.  T.  Rowan,  London.  Ventilating  water- 
closets,  urinals,  &c.  Jan.  19,  1882. 

283.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Making  trenches 
for  drain-pipes.  (Com.  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Pidgeon, 
Sangerties,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  19,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

Jan.  17,  1882. 

3,972.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Belfast.  Stoves  or 
heating  apparatus.  Sept.  14,  1881. 

4,065.  W.  White,  Abergavenny.  Building 
damp-proof  walls,  &c.  Sept.  21,  1881. 

4,085.  C.  H.  Murray,  London.  Moulding  clay 
for  making  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Sept.  22,  1881. 

4,151,  W.  P.  Thompson,  London.  Fireplaces 
and  grates,  &o.  (Com.  by  J.  M.  Cook,  Cincin- 
nati, U.S.A.)  Sept.  27,  1881. 

136.  J.  A.  Slater  and  M.  M.  Bropby,' London. 
Gas  cooking-apparatus.  Jan.  10, 1882. 

Jan.  20,  1882. 

3,961.  R.  H.  Reeves,  Parkhurst.  Construction 
of  drainage,  &c.  Sept.  14,  1881. 

4,010.  J.  Imray,  London.  Cooking  - stove. 
(Com.  by  La  Sociote  des  Speoialites  Meoaniques 
Rennies,  Paris.)  Sept.  17,  1881. 

4,803.  W.  Richards,  Norwood.  Apparatus  for 
measuring  water.  Sept.  22,  1881. 

4,620.  H.  T.  Dawson,  Chiswick.  Cistern- 
valves.  Oct.  21,  1881. 

4,662,  E.  P.  Alexander,  London.  Apparatus 
for  heating  baths,  greenhouses,  &c.  (Com.  by 
C.  Martin,  Paris.)  Oct.  25,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  January  21,  1882. 

4,121.  W.  Maovitie,  Birmingham.  Attaching 
and  adjusting  door-knobs  to  their  spindles. 

A square  spindle  is  used  with  a trough  on  one  side,  in 
which  is  placed  a spring  with  a tODih  on  its  free  end.  This 
tooth  engages  a cross  slot  in  the  knob  when  it  is  passed 
on  the  spindle.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  11,  1830.  Price  2d. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Oo.,  patent  agents,  23,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.O. 
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2,412.  J.  L.  Corbett  and  W.  Lockhead,  Glas- 
gow. Taps  or  valves  for  regulating  and  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  water,  &c. 

The  supply  of  water  is  here  regulated  by  a piston,  wtiich 
traverses  a cylinder  through  whioh  the  water  passes. 
These  pistons  o!ose  against  sea's  to  cut  off  the  supply  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water  behind,  and  are  opened  by 
levers.  June  3,  1831.  Price  8d. 

2,515.  A.  Pallan  and  J.  R.  Meike,  London. 
Taps  or  valves. 

Thi3  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a liner  or  seating, 
on  which  the  valves  work  by  expansion,  contraction,  or 
pressure,  and  is  applied  in  a variety  of  different  ways, 
which  are  described  in  twenty-one  pages  of  specification, 
illustrated  by  HI  figures  in  the  drawings,  and  stated  in 
sixteen  clauses,  but  which  are  not  capable  of  being  con- 
densed. June  9,  1881.  Price  Is.  2d, 

2,539.  M.  Delnard,  Plumstead.  Chimney-top 
or  cowl  and  ventilator. 

This  consists  of  a vertical  pipe,  whose  upper  enl  is  en- 
closed in  a perforated  casing,  and  is  provided  with  a 
flange  or  bell  mouth,  over  which  is  a plate  leaving  a narrow 
aperture  between  the  two  edges.  June  10,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,555.  A.  Harvey,  Glasgow.  Water-taps  or 
valves. 

These  are  fitted  with  a ball  of  some  slightly  elastic  sub- 
stance fitting  into  a suitable  seat,  on  which  it  is  pressed 
down  by  a spiadle.  The  pressure  of  the  water  underneath 
raises  the  bill  and  allows  a free  passage  for  the  wa'er  when 
the  pressure  of  the  spindle  is  removed.  June  13,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

2,576.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  Worcester.  Expanding 
and  contracting  fire-grates. 

The  side  ban  are  arranged  to  slide  backwards  and 
forwards,  thereby  expanding  and  contracting  the  grate. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  June  14,  1831.  Price  2d. 

2 58S.  T.  J.  Glcerutn,  Christianssund,  Norway. 
Locks,  &o. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  is  that  the  key  is  fitted  with 
movable  wards,  which  can  move  round  the  central  stem 
a greater  or  less  distance,  whereby  the  picking  of  the 
lock  is  rendered  more  difficult.  (Pro.  Pro.)  June  14, 
1831.  Price  2d. 

2,605.  W.  T.  Sagg,  Westminster.  Sun-lights. 

Instead  of  placing  the  gas  supply-pipe  in  the  eentre  of 
the  chimney  by  which  the  produots  of  combustion  are 
carried  off,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  deteriorated 
before  it  is  used,  the  pipe  is  placed  outside,  and  connected 
to  one  or  more  of  the  ribs  of  the  framework  of  the 
lantern,  which  are  hollow  and  serve  sb  gas-pipes.  The 
burners  are  connected  with  these  ribs  from  below.  June 
16,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,616.  G.  Hodscm,  Loughborough.  Manufac- 
ture of  chimney-pieces,  columns,  &o. 

A plastic  substance  is  made  of  cement  and  granite,  iron 
slag,  or  broken  stone,  &c.,  which  has  been  reduced  to 
fragments.  This  substance  is  moulded  to  the  required 
sh  ipe,  and  after  being  allowed  to  dry  end  harden  it  is 
painted,  enamelled,  aud  polished.  June  16,  1881. 

Price  4d. 

2.628.  W.  W.  Beaumont,  Camberwell,  and  J. 
Wei  man,  Poole.  Apparatus  for  dressing  and 
cutting  stone,  &o. 

A cutting  or  dressing  tool  is  used,  to  which  rapid 
vibratory  motion  is  given  by  a small  hammer,  which  is  a 
piston  working  in  a small  cylinder  driveu  by  compressed 
air.  June  16,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,633.  S.  Hodgkinson,  Manchester.  Manu- 
faoture  of  window  blinds. 

The  fabric  is  woven  with  dyed  yarns.  The  desired 
pattern  is  printed  on,  and  while  the  colours  are  moist  it 
is  passed  throogn  an  enclosed  chamber,  in  which  gold  and 
silver  dust  is  caused  to  be  agitated.  Jane  16  1881 
Price  2d. 

2.629.  G.  A.  Wright,  Portsmouth.  Composi- 
tions for  forming  blocks  for  use  in  buildings, 
&o. 

These  blocks  are  formed  of  washed  sand,  breeze.  Port- 
land cement,  lime,  and  loam,  and  maybe  used  in  build- 
ings, both  for  walls  and  also  as  a substitute  for  wood 
June  16,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,636.  G.  J.  Cox,  Maidstone.  Gas  cookiog 
and  heating  stoves. 

These  have  closed  bottoms,  and  the  necessary  air  passes 
through  healing  spaces  in  the  stoves  to  the  burners, 
which,  therefore,  consume  Thoroughly  heated  air,  and  an 
economy  is  effected.  June  16, 1831.  Price  6d. 


The  New  Town-hall  at  Wandsworth.— 

The  new  town-hall  at  Old  Wandsworth,  whioh 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  the  past 
eighteen  months,  has  been  publicly  opened. 
The  new  building,  which  has  been  described  in 
our  pages,  is  built. of  red  brick.  The  publio  hall 
is  85  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  high,  and 
is  lighted  with  two  large  son-burners,  with  a 
stage  or  pla'form  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  it  is  seated 
for  750  people.  The  entranoe-hall,  whioh  iB 
18  ft.  square,  is  paved  with  tiles.  The  other 
departments  embrace  a large  vestry-room,  32  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  general  offices  for  parochial 
business.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Patrick, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Edward  Parsons,  of 
High-street,  Old  Wandsworth.  The  decorative 
carving  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hos- 
sowski. 


A NATIONAL  HISTORY  GALLERY. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  of  the  21st  has 
evidently  leaped  to  his  conclusions  from  merely 
reading  the  title  and  not  the  substance  of  my 
letter  proposing  the  ereotion  of  a building  to  be 
entitled  the  “National  History  Gallery.”  I did 
not  propose  to  collect  historical  paintings,  bat  to 
employ  living  painters  and  sculptors  to  illustrate 
English  history,  in  order  that  historical  painting 
shall  be  enconraged  in  this  country,  and  that 
there  shall  no  longer  be  that  dearth  of  historical 
pictures  to  whioh  Mr.  Standage  alludes. 

It  is  not  a question  about  the  housing  of  paint- 
ings already  executed  that  I have  attempted  to 
disonss,  bnt  one  touohing  the  means  for  develop- 
ing English  art  to  its  highest  excellence, — a 
development  whioh  would  carry  with  it  the 
highest  order  of  design  in  the  manufactures,  as 
the  highest  art  did  in  all  the  great  epochs.  It 
is  for  mural  or  monumental  painting  that  I seek 
to  obtain  grand  fields  for  the  exercise  of  the 
talents  of  English  artists.  Knowing  what  the 
history  of  art  teaohes  upon  this  point,  no 
English  minister  should  hesitate  to  make  a 
National  History  Gallery  an  accomplished  faot. 

Nevertheless,  the  gallery  proposed  might,  in 
some  architectural  way,  be  associated  with  the 
above  projeot.  We  require  edifices  whioh  shall 
be  entirely  devoted  to  art  purposes,  to  tho  em- 
bellishment of  the  metropolis,  for  we  cannot 
depend  upon  buildings  rigorously  designed  for 
the  utilities  of  departmental  purposes  being 
sosthetic.  There  is  possibly  yet  sufficient  ground 
at  South  Kensington  for  a National  History 
Gallery,  and  it  is  certainly  high  time,  as  y©ur 
correspondent  observes,  that  Mr.  Geo.  Soharf’s 
anxieties  shonld  be  diminished,  and  that  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  shonld  be  housed  in  a 
safer  and  more  appropriate  building. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


INVADED  BY  ANTS. 

Sir, — I,  like  “ H.  S.,”  am  a viotim  to  this 
terrible  plague.  My  friends  from  Tyburnia  to 
Notting-hill  join  me  in  my  lamentations,  being 
equally  afflicted.  Even  Belgravia  is  not  free ; 
I have  heard  of  a gentleman  in  Eaton-square 
offering  a thousand  pounds  to  the  beetle 
destroyer  if  he  could  cure  the  evil.  The  last 
time  I dined  in  the  Crom well-road,  I saw  some 
of  these  creatures  indulging  in  frolicsome  antics 
on  the  table-cloth  ; they  were,  doubtless,  brought 
in  by  the  pastry  cook.  I had  occasion  in  the 
autumn  to  Btay  at  an  hotel  in  the  fashionable 
part  of  London.  At  breakfast  the  sugar-basin 
was  fall  of  these  detestable  little  wretohes.  I 
called  the  waiter's  attention  to  it,  and  he  said, 
“It  is  very  bad,  sir;  bat  you  should  see  the 

” (naming  another  fashsonable  hotel).  “ I 

have  just  left  that,  and  the  ants  are  much  more 
numerous  than  with  us.”  I started  off  i'or 
Brighton, jand  at  an  hotel  there  I found  the  sugar- 
basin  exhibiting  the  same  evidence  of  vitality. 
Some  time  ago  I wrote  to  the  Times  on  the 
snbjeot ; but  I elioited  no  praotioal  remedy. 
Something  mast  be  done,  or  London  as  a place 
of  residence  will  be  quite  unendurable. 

Before  I went  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  York,  I oalled  on  an  old  lady  and 
told  her  I was  going.  She  said,  “Nonsense, 
what  good  do  you  ever  do  P ” I tried  to  point 
ont  the  advantages  of  meeting.  She  exolaimed, 
“ Psha ! it  is  all  very  well  for  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock to  make  an  oration  about  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  but  until  he  can  tell  me  of 
something  to  rid  me  of  the  plague  of  ants, 
with  whioh  I am  pestered,  nothing  will  ever 
make  me  have  faith  in  him  or  yonr  fine  science, 
more  especially  as  these  creatures  are  his  pets, 
and  I believe  he  encourages  them.  I recollect 
what  the  grocer  said  when  I asked  him  for 
something  to  kill  black-beetles.  He  replied, 

‘ I could  easily  prescribe  something,  if  I knew 
their  language,  for  I am  sure  they  tell  each 
other.’  Sir  John  Lubbock  cannot  plead  this 
excuse.” 

I was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  Sir  John 
Lubbock  at  any  of  the  Sectional  Meetiogs,  or  I 
would  have  told  him  the  anecdote,  and  be- 
sought a remedy. 

To  mitigate  the  woes  of  “ H.  S.”  I recom- 
mend the  frequent  and  liberal  use  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  creatures  like  warmth  and  moisture. 
Every  approach  to  the  supply  oistern  and  top 
of  the  boiler  (every  night  they  hold  their  Parlia- 
ment there)  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
acid.  I go  round  with  my  servant  and  syriDge 
every  hole  from  whioh  they  emerge  in  single 
file.  The  tables  and  dressers  are  submitted  to 


the  same  treatment.  The  smell  of  the  acid  is 
very  disagreeable,  and  though  the  servants 
sometimes  oomplain  they  prefer  the  annoyance 
of  that  to  being  overrun  with  these  detestable 
little  insects.  “ H.  S.”  will  find  that  this 
coarse  will  circumvent  them  considerably.  I 
do  not  say  it  will  exterminate  them  ; that  must 
be  left  to  Sir  John  Lubbook,  “ who  knows  their 
language,”  unless  he  pleads  that,  being  a 
different  species  to  those  he  cultivates,  they 
have  another  dialeot  with  whioh  he  is  un- 
acquainted. F.  S.  A. 


Sir, — Apply  with  a brush  a hot  strong  eola- 
tion of  alum  to  every  chink  or  orevice  infested ; 
two  suoh  dressings  will  probably  suffice  to 
destroy  the  nests.  Another  plan  is  to  pour  some 
turpentine  into  a large  flat  dish  and  set  light  to 
it,  aud  let  it  burn  where  the  ants  are  most 
plentiful;  this  should  be  done  for  two  or  three 
days  in  succession,  and  then  “ H.  S.”  will  not  be 
visited  by  any  more  ants,  at  any  rate  for  a time. 
Bat  now  that  he  has  made  his  basement  dry  by 
laying  down  concrete,  it  will  probably  not  be 
very  long  before  other  ants  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Charles  F.  Moxon. 


THE  USE  OP  THE  HYPHEN  IN 
COMPOUND  WORDS. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson’s  letter  “ On  a Proper  and 
Full  Use  of  the  Hyphen  in  Compound  Words  in 
Engineering  Reports,”  whioh  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  calls  attention  to  a subject 
which  has  a certain  importance  for  those  even 
who  are  outside  the  profession  of  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  is  so  distinguished  a mem- 
ber ; and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I have 
ventured  to  trouble  your  readers  with  a few 
observations  thereon. 

Years  ago  it  was  customary  to  leave  to  the 
printers  the  insertion  of  the  necessary  pnnotna- 
tion  marks,  hyphens,  &o.,  the  author  being  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  more  important  work 
of  embodying  his  ideas  in  intelligible  and 
grammatical  form  to  attend  to  such  compara- 
tive trivialities  as  these  were  then  looked  upon 
to  be.  When  a work  of  a technical  character 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  compositors,  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  consult  with  their 
“ reader,”  and  draw  up  a list  of  wordB  in  whioh 
the  hyphen  Bbould  be  used,  and  those  which 
should  be  printed  as  one  word.  This  plan, 
though  perhaps  open  to  objeotion  by  the  hyper- 
critical, was  generally  successful  in  insuring 
uniformity  in  a work.  After  the  author  had 
returned  a few  proofs  for  press,  the  compositors 
were  able  to  ascertain  his  wishes  in  regard  to 
compound  words,  and  if  they  did  not  happen  to 
“ square  ” with  their  own  notions,  the  necessary 
alterations  were  made  in  the  list.  In  this  way 
compositors,  “ reader,’  and  author  were  placed 
en  rapport  with  eaoh  other ; prin'er  and  publisher 
were  alike  satisfied ; and  public  taste  was  not 
outraged, — at  least,  no  howl  of  indignation,  so 
far  as  I am  aware,  was  ever  heard  at  the  exist- 
ence of  this  system.  But,  tempora  mutant-ur ! 
While  the  publio  have  become  more  critical, 
printing  “ offices  ” have  degenerated  into 
“works,”  and  the  “hands”  employed  therein 
are  of  different  mental  calibre  to  their  fore- 
fathers. “Follow  yonr  copy”  is  the  order  of 
the  day ; and  hence  the  necessity  that  those 
who  produce  this  "copy”  shonld  so  write  it  that 
nothing  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  “ hands  ” 
who  put  it  in  type. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  I made  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  discrepancies  cow 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  being  at  that 
time  engaged  on  works  in  whioh  a number  of 
teohnioa!  words  were  used,  and  I found  that  the 
following  rule,  although  far  from  being  without 
exception,  was  useful  in  practical  every-day 
work: — Where  two  substantives  are  employed  to 
describe  one  thing  (the  former  indicating  the 
object  or  purpose  of  the  latter),  the  hyphen  may 
be  used  when  the  two  words  joined  thereby  do  not 
together  exceed  four  syllables.  For  example,  gas- 
pipe,  i e.,  a pipe  for  gas.  According  to  this  rule, 
the  words  “iron-cutter”  would  mean  a tool, 
probably  made  of  Bteel,  for  ontting  iron ; bnt 
an  “iron  cutter”  would  be  a tool  made  o/iron, 
and  nsed  for  cutting  some  other  material.  I do 
not  think  it  well  to  compound  long  words,  and 
therefore  I restricted  the  number  of  syllables  to 
four.  For  example,  an  “ oil-barrel  ” tollows  the 
rule  and  does  not  offend  the  eye ; but  “ petro- 
leum barrel  ” would  be  a rather  ugly-looking 
compound.  Again,  “gas-fitter,”  “boiler-fitter,” 
bnt  “ pianoforte  manufacturer.” 
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As  to  uniformity,  this  ia  often  affected  by  the 
position  of  words  iu  a sentence.  For  instance, 
I should  aay,  “ I dine  every  day  ” ; bnt,  “ My 
dining  ia  an  every-day  oconrrenoe.”  Here  there 
ia  unquestionably  a lack  of  atriot  uniformity ; 
but  how  ia  it  to  bo  avoided  ? Suppose  I am  talk- 
ing about  the  works  of  the  much-abused  gas 
and  water  companies,  I shall  say  probably  (in 
print)  the  London  gas- works  and  the  provincial 
water-works  ; but  how  am  I to  say  the  provin- 
cial gas  and  water  works?  Am  I to  follow  the 
German  plan,  and  tack  a hyphen  on  to  the 
word  “ gas  ” (gas-)  and  then  hyphen  water- 
works ? or  am  I to  follow  the  Parliamentary 
printers’  plan  and  make  waterworks  one  word  ? 
or,  better  still,  leave  out  the  hyphen  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Rawlinson  specifies  the  word  “ rain- 
storm.” I think  all  “storms”  are  printed  as 
one  word  now ; but  “ waters  ” are  generally 
hyphened ; and  as  double  compounds  are  to  be 
avoided,  I should  say  “ rain-water  tank,”  “storm- 
water drain,”  rather  than  “rain  water-tank,” 
or  “ rain- water-tank ; ” also  “soda-water  bottle.” 
Then  as  to  “ oess-pool  ” and  “ sub-soil,”  these 
should  be  one  word.  As  a rule  the  prefix  sub  is 
hyphened  only  when  the  word  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  a long  one, — as  sub-oommissioner, 
sub-inspector,  &o. 

As  to  terms  used  in  patent  specifications,  they 
are  simply  distraoting.  I recently  met  “ electric- 
lighting. Gas-lighting  (i.e.,  lighting  by  gas),  as 
a compound,  one  can  understand ; but  lighting 
by  eleotrio  is  too  much.  Again,  we  find  gas- 
motor  engine,  gas  motor-engine,  and  gas  motor 
engine.  I could  give  many  other  instances  of 
the  irregular  use  of  the  hyphen,  but  should  pro- 
bably only  weary  your  readers  by  so  doing.  I 
will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  use  the  hyphen 
sparingly ; when  onoe  you  begin  to  employ  it 
you  scarcely  know  where  to  stop.  I think  it 
much  the  best  plan  to  omit  it  to  a very  large 
extent,  and  to  what  extent  must,  like  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  of  the  immortal  Weller, 
depend  much  upon  the  “ taste  and  fancy  ” of  the 
writer.  I remember  onoe  having  to  prepare  an 
index  of  patents  that  literally  bristled  with  words 
that,  Btrictly  speaking,  should  have  been  made 
compounds  ; but  such  confusion  arose  as  to  when 
to  use  and  when  to  omit  the  hyphen,  that  I 
made  a clean  sweep  of  them  all,  to  the  delight 
of  the  compositors  and  the  everlasting  peace  (as 
far  as  this  work  was  oonoerned)  of  the  printer’s 
“reader.”  X.  Q.  S. 


THE  SMOKE  NtJISANCE. 

W kiting  this  in  the  noon-day,  by  artificial 
light,  in  a darkness  which  may  be  “ due  to  un- 
consumed carbon  and  not  to  fog  proper,”  but 
appears  really  to  be  an  unfortunate  mixture  of 
both — while  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Kyrle  and  National  Health  Societies 
towards  fog  and  smoke  abatement  are  highly 
meritorious,  one  apprehends  that  neither  the 
present  nor  the  rising  generation  will  witness 
very  striking  results,  and  is  disposed  to  inquire 
“is  such  life  worth  living.”  Referring  to  the 
slow  rate  of  sanitary  progress  it  was  remarked 
by  myself  some  time  since  that  “ what  is  really 
wanted  is  instruction  in  cheaper  and  easier 
methods  of  sanitation  than  those  reoommended 
by  rival  inventors,  and  a little  common-sense  on 
the  part  of  the  public  ” ( Sanitary  Record,  Jan.  4, 
1878), — and  the  same  applies  to  the  treatment 
our  fire-places. 

For  the  last  quarter-of-a-oentury  I have 
noticed  that,  as  winter-time  approaches,  sugges- 
tions are  made  to  the  public,  through  the  press, 
for  the  economy  and  more  perfect  oombustion  of 
fuel,  all  of  which  I have  tried  and  thrown  aside 
for  the  more  simple  and  perfect  plan  I now 
adopt.  I found,  on  lighting  fires  at  the  top, 
there  was  no  cheerful  fire  at  breakfast-time, 
when  most  wanted,  and,  when  least  required,  an 
incandescent  mass,  to  which  fresh  fuel  had 
afterwards  to  be  applied  in  the  usual  way.  I 
tried  metal  and  fire-brick  bottoms,  both  per- 
forated and  not ; these,  more  or  less,  cut  off  that 
necessary  factor  of  a good  fire— a plentiful 
snpply  of  air,  i e.  oxygen.  I tried  the  admixture 
of  coal  and  ohalk,  and,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  combination  of  ooke  and  gas — now 
revived  as  a novelty — and  found  the  necessary 
“ prioker  ” most  effectually  spiked  the  gas-holes, 
slowly  but  surely  blocked  by  the  heat  and  dust, 
and  that  the  coke,  of  course,  had  to  be  almost 
hourly  renewed ; this  was  soon  replaced  by  a 
gas  fire-plaoe,  the  flue  of  which,  being  provided 
with  an  exhaust  cowl  above  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  below  (since  a patented  “ system  of  sanita- 
tion !),  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Anthracite,  • 


whioh  I have  lately  tried,  produoed  more  heat 
from  temper  than  from  coal. 

I have  oarefully  inspected  the  interesting 
collection  at  South  Kensington  and  at  the  late 
Sanitary  Exhibition  at  Brighton.  Many  of  the 
inventions,  so  sedulously  attended  to,  are  un- 
questionably excellently  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  largest  ooal-burning  city  in  the  world,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  this  array  of 
ingenious  contrivance  is  not  the  outcome  of  the 
present  movement,  and  that  all  their  advantages 
have  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  in  the  past  so 
far  as  any  general  adoption,  except  some  “ Rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,”  and  such,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  their  fate  in  the  future,  unless  the 
Societies  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
together  the  collection  can  realise  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  or  can 
induoe  the  Government  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion, apart  from  whioh,  indeed,  considering  the 
intense  apathy  of  the  public,  it  may  be  con- 
jeotured  to  how  many  of  the  existing  million 
of  fire-grates  in  London  alone  will  any  remedy 
be  applied.  A new  and  important  feature  of 
the  Exhibition  is  that  all  competitive  stoves, 
furnaces,  and  fire-places  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
really  careful  and  thorough  examination  as  to 
their  various  capabilities. 

Doubtless  close  stoves  are  more  likely  to  con- 
sume smoke  than  open  fire-grates,  but  at  the 
necessary  sacrifice  of  important  and  vital  venti- 
lation provided  by  open  flre-plaoes  said  to  be 
wasteful  (?)  of  heat,  in  this  respect  comparing 
favourably  with  Btoves,  whether  of  china-ware  or 
metal.  Even  in  the  draughty  aroades  of  South 
Kensington  one  is  struck  by  the  sensation  of 
baked  devitalized  air,  and  Bighs  for  a tankard 
of  the  genuine  article  outside.  Besides,  an 
Englishman  is  not  likely,  without  a strong 
protest  and  lively  struggle,  to  give  up  the  cheer- 
fulness and  companionship  of  his  open  fire-place, 
where  he  can  “ chew  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fanoy  ” over  its  ever- varying  aspect. 

Under  these  oiroumstanoes  I venture  to 
describe  the  plan  now  used  in  the  same  old- 
fashioned  grate,  in  which  all  these  above-men- 
tioned experiments  have  been  tried.  The  fire,  of 
the  best  bituminous  coal,  is  to  be  well  lighted  in 
the  usual  way,  with  a small  dry  country  faggot, 
in  the  vernacular  “ bobbin,”  or  amply  resinized 
wheel ; two  large  fire-clay  balls  being  plaoed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  keep  the 
material  raised  and  to  allow  all  possible  access 
of  air ; the  top  should  be  touohed  as  little  as 
possible,  in  fact,  the  poker  should  be  hidden, 
else  Borne  conceited  intruder,  who  fanoies  he 
knows  more  about  fires  than  anybody  else,  may 
violently  stir  it  up  and  throw  on  half  a souttle- 
ful  of  coals — the  usual  plan;  feed  the  fire 
through  the  bars  with  the  shovel ; there  is  one 
to  be  seen  at  South  Kensington — patented,  of 
course!— the  larger  lumps  being  judiciously 
placed  by  small  hand-tongs  now  made  for  this 
purpose.  A blook  of  ship-timber  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  as  oooasion  requires.  A 
cheerful  Turneresquely-tinted  fire,  with  little 
or  no  smoke,  is  the  result. 

P.  Hinckes  Bird,  F.R.C.S. 


HEAT. 

Heat  may  be  considered  as  one  form  of 
energy,  action,  or  motion,  incapable  per  se  of 
combining  with  gases  or  solids ; therefore,  to 
consider  heat  in  a comparative  sense  of  purity 
is  absurd.  The  action  or  movement  set  up  by 
heat  in  expanding  the  moleoular  constituents 
of  bodies  sets  free  the  foreign  elements  or  im- 
purities contained  in  them.  The  evolution  of 
these  gases  thus  explains  the  phenomena  of  the 
disagreeable  odours  emitted  by  some  kinds 
of  stoves ; the  iron  of  which  Buoh  stoves  are 
formed  is  commonly  of  a very  inferior  character, 
and  consequently  the  foreign  elements  becoming 
gaseous  by  expansion  (the  result  of  heat),  and 
the  molecules  of  the  iron  expanding,  and  the 
iron  becoming  more  porous,  the  imprisoned 
gases  are  thus  set  free.  If  the  iron  were  pure 
( e-g .,  in  the  form  of  steel)  the  evolution  of 
odorous  gases  would  not  occur. 

Hard-burnt  fireclay,  tiles,  or  bricks  (owing  to 
the  high  temperature  requisite  to  fuse  the  sili- 
cate constituent  contained  in  them)  are  most 
suitable  for  encasing  stoves.  The  heat  of  an 
ordinary  stove  would  be  far  below  the  tempera- 
ture requisite  to  dilate  or  expand  the  molecular 
constituents  of  the  hard-burnt  fireolay  or  terra- 
cotta. For  stoves  or  pipes  used  for  the  trans- 
mission or  radiation  of  heat  energy,  the  purest 
iron  should  be  used. 


The  writ-  r agrees  with  one  part  of  Mr.  Leeds’s 
article,  e.g.,  that  surfaces  of  mild  temperatures 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  rooms  are  the 
most  satisfactory ; but  suoh  a system  of  warm- 
ing is  impossible  with  the  ordinary  coal  fire  ; its 
position  at  one  side  of  the  area  to  be  heated 
precludes  the  possibility  of  uniform  radiation. 

The  American  stove,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  space  to  be  heated,  is  the  system  worthy  of 
emulation,  and  could  by  very  little  attention,  be 
made  to  combine  (even  to  a greater  degree)  all 
the  comforts,  minus  the  discomforts,  of  the  open 
and  sometimes  smoky  fireplace,  and  the  Ameri- 
can stove  is  far  more  economical,  theoretically 
perfect,  and  effective  in  aotion.  By  its  adoption 
to  all  households  (an  easy  matter)  a great  step 
towards  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of 
smoke  abatement  and  prevention  would  be  at- 
tained. The  stove,  under  the  hands  of  a true 
artist, can  be  made  quite  as  (if  not  more)  beautiful 
than  the  ordinary  open  fireplace. 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  F.C.S. 


SKILLED  LABOUR  AND  ITS  TESTS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  letter  from 
“A  Clerk  of  Works”  on  “Skilled  Labour”  in 
your  issue  of  the  21et  inst.  As  I have  a great 
deal  to  do  from  day  to  day  with  various  classes 
of  workers,  half- workers,  and  no  workers,  I 
should  be  glad  to  suggest  in  your  columns  the 
possibility  of  a system  of  industrial  certificates 
being  some  day  arrived  at.  I am  well  aware 
that  the  “Livret”  system  is  very  unpopular  and 
distasteful  to  the  English  “working  men”; 
but,  under  existing  oiroumstanoes,  there  is  no 
criterion  of  workmanship,  mere  membership  of 
a trade  union,  for  instance,  being  by  no  means 
an  infallible  test,  however  strict  may  be  the  rule 
that  only  indentured  tradesmen  are  enrolled. 
If  some  experienced  men  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  building  trade  were  to  be  acoepted 
as  an  examining  board,  issuing  certificates  or 
diplomas  of  competence,  we  could  at  any  rate 
roughly  gauge  the  comparative  knowledge  of 
workmen  offering  themselves  to  employers  and 
their  agents. 

I suspeotat  the  present  time  the  motto,  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,  is  too  often  superseded  by  a 
rule  that  he  who  brings  “ palm  oil  ” takes  the 
palm.  But  on  this  point  it  might  be  indiscreet 
to  write  without  fuller  knowledge.  I will  con- 
tent myself  with  the  general  suggestion  that 
Borne  sort  of  diploma  should  gradually  be  intro- 
duced. By  the  bye,  where  is  the  Trades  Guild 
of  Learning,  and  what  is  it  doing  in  this  direc- 
tion ? Alsageu  Hay  Hill. 

Central  Labour  Exohange. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

QUILLET  V.  THE  VESTRY  OF  KENSINGTON. 

The  case  was  heard  some  time  ago,  the 
olaimant  being  represented  by  Mr.  Philbrick, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Smith,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Shaw  & Co.  ; and  the  Vestry  by  Mr.  Littler, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Freeman,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Pontifex.  The  surveyors  were  Mr.  Cooke 
Baines,  of  Finsbury-oirous,  and  Mr.  Reid.  The 
property  is  the  copyhold  of  the  Manor  of  Ken- 
sington, held  at  a quit  rent  of  3d.  per  annum, 
and  a fine  certain  of  6d.  on  alienation,  and  con- 
sists of  a small  shop  and  dwelling-house,  No.  5 
High-street,  Notting-hill,  being  required  by  the 
Vestry  under  their  Improvement  Act  of  1880. 
The  frontage  is  a little  over  12  ft.,  by  a depth 
of  48  ft.  Mr.  Baines  dealt  with  the  property 
as  freehold  in  possession,  estimating  it  to  be 
worth,  after  an  expenditure  of  60Z.,  a rental  of 
701.  per  annum,  which  at  twenty  years’ purchase 
gave  1,400Z.  He  deducted  60 1.  for  repairs, 
leaving  1,3 10Z.  ; and  adding  10  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  sale,  134Z., — the  total  was  1,474Z. 
From  this  a deduction  of  30Z.  or  40Z.  would  have 
to  be  made  for  enfranchisement.  - Mr.  Reid  put  the 
value  of  the  premises  in  their  present  condition 
at  65Z.,  which  he  took  at  twenty  years’  purohase, 
1.300Z.  Adding  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory 
sale,  the  total  of  his  figures  was  1,430Z.,  subject 
to  the  cost  of  enfranchisement.  On  behalf  of 
the  Vestry,  Mr.  R.  Vigers  put  the  rental  value 
at  40Z.  per  annum.  This  he  took  at  twenty 
years’  purchase,  800Z. ; and  less  50Z.  for  en- 
franchisement, 7501.  He  then  added  10  per 
cent,  for  forced  sale,  making  a total  of  S25Z. 
Mr.  Rogers  (Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas) 
corroborated  Mr.  Vigers’s  figures.  The  arbi- 
trator, Mr.  Geo.  Pownall,  has  recently  awarded 
the  olaimant  1,000Z. 
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INJUNCTION  TO  STOP  ERECTION  OP 
NEW  WALL  IN  FRONT  OF  PARTY-WALL 
TILL  IT  HAD  BEEN  REPAIRED. 

PHILLIPS  V.  THE  FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 

In  this  case,  which  came  before  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Hall  on  Saturday  last,  the  plaintiffs  are 
tailors,  carrying  on  business  in  premises  in 
Holborn,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Warwick-court, 
opposite  to  Chanoery-lane,  and  they  sought  to 
obtain  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants, 
wbo  are  erecting  a large  hotel  on  the  north  side 
of  Holborn,  between  Warwick-oourt  and  Brown- 
low-Btreet,  from  breaking  into  and  interfering 
with  the  plaintiffs’  party- wall,  and  from  erecting 
any  adjoining  wall,  until  the  plaintiffs’  wall 
had  been  sufficiently  repaired  and  strengthened 
to  bear  the  increased  weight.  The  plaintiffs’ 
oomplaint  was  in  substance  that  the  defendants 
in  constructing  their  works  had  pulled  out  tim- 
bers so  as  to  leave  a hole  1 ft.  deep  in  the  plain- 
tiffs’ wall,  and  had  also  taken  away  a chimney- 
breast,  thereby  weakening  the  plaintiffs’  wall. 

Vioe-Chancellor  Hall,  being  of  opinion  that  he 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  a mandatory  in- 
junction upon  an  interlocutory  application, 
refused  the  motion,  upon  an  undertaking  by  the 
defendants  to  fill  up  the  holes  made  by  them, 
and  not  otherwise  to  break  into  or  interfere 
with  the  plaintiffs’  wall. 

No  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  case  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  where,  on  Monday  last 
(before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lords 
Justices  Brett  and  Holker),  the  order  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  was  discharged,  upon  an  under- 
taking by  the  defendants,  within  a week,  to  tie 
the  independent  wall  to  the  party-wall  at  the 
base,  and  not  to  oarry  up  the  independent  wall 
any  higher  until  the  work  had  been  approved  by 
the  district  surveyor,  with  liberty  for  the 
plaintiff’s  surveyor  and  architect  to  inspect  the 
work.  The  costs  to  be  costs  in  the  action. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bradford. — Two  stained  glass  memorial  win- 
dows, of  two  lights  each,  have  just  been  added  to 
St.  John’s  Church,  Bradford  (Yorks),  the  one 
being  a “Buckley”  and  the  other  a “ Pullan  ” 
memorial.  They  occupy  one  of  the  four-light 
windows,  and  complete  the  larger  series  on  the 
south  Bide.  The  subjects  were  seleoted  from 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
They  are  respectively  Christ  walking  on  the 
Sea  and  inviting  Peter,  the  Lord’s  Charge  to 
Peter,  the  Conversion  of  Saul,  and  Paul  Preaoh- 
ing  at  Athens.  The  colouring  is  in  rather  a 
subdued  tone.  The  tracery  lights  contain 
angels  bearing  ribands  inscribed  with  texts. 
The  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  Leeds, 
by  whom  also  other  windows  in  the  churoh 
were  executed. 

Leeds. — The  district  parish  church  of  Hunslet 
has  just  received  an  addition  in  the  Bhape  of  a 
stained  glass  window  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gisburn.  The  window  is  of  two  lights, 
each  divided  into  two  compartments.  The 
subjects  illustrated  are  four  of  the  specified 
“ acts  of  mercy.”  In  the  tracery  lights  are 
blazoned  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  ancient 
Yorkshire  family  of  “ Gisburn,”  territorially 
deriving  from  the  old^ priory  of  that  name,  and 
the  root  of  the  Gisbornes  of  Staffordshire,  Derby- 
shire, &o.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  Leeds. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — The  Church  of  St.  Jude,  Hard 
wick-street,  Liverpool,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  closed  in  order  to 
effect  certain  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  fabric.  The  ohurch  is  one  well  known  to 
the  older  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  as  being  the 
churoh  of  Dr.  M'Neill.  Before  the  work  was 
taken  in  hand  the  east  end  was  crowded  by 
organ,  pulpit,  and  desks,  and  the  body  of  the 
church  made  not  only  ugly  but  unpleasantly 
Btuffy  by  long,  low  galleries.  There  was  no  con- 
venient vestry, — in  fact,  nothing  whioh  could 
give  convenience  to  service  or  dignity  to  wor- 
ship. By  the  clearing  out  of  the  chancel,  by 
the  introduction  of  a circular  window  at  the 
east  end  and  a new  ohancel  arch,  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  side  galleries,  which  cast  suoh  a 
gloom  over  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  by 
the  tinting  of  the  walls,  a pleasing  transforma- 
tion has  been  effeoted.  The  architect  under 
whose  direction  these  works  have  been  carried 
out  is  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  London. 


Winsford. — The  Winsford  Weaver  Navigation 
Churoh  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the 
serious  subsidence  which  takes  plaoe  in  the  salt 
districts  of  Cheshire.  This  ohurch,  whioh  was 
erected  less  than  forty  years  ago  (the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  being  the  archi- 
tect), has  had  to  be  taken  down;  aud  we  hear 
that  the  River  Weaver  Trustees  have  instructed 
Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  to  re-erect 
the  same.  It  is  stated  that  the  structure  will 
be  built  on  the  same  foundations  as  before, 
using  the  old  roof,  Beats,  and  fittings ; but  the 
walls  are  now  to  be  built  on  the  half  timber 
principle,  of  strong  timbers  filled  in  with  brick 
work  on  lifting  beams,  so  making  provision  for 
lifting  in  case  of  any  future  subsidence.  Mr. 
Backett  has  reoently  lifted  the  Town  Bridge  a 
height  of  4 ft.  6 in.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  Bull,  the  county  surveyor.  The  Town 
Hall  (with  five  shops,  a corn  warehouse,  &o., 
attached)  was  also  lifted  by  the  same  con- 
tractor, about  two  years  and  a half  ago,  a 
height  of  8 ft.  6 in. 


§0oks. 

The  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase  and  Parts  adjacent. 

By  John  Tohlinson. 

This  is  a good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  topo- 
graphical and  archaeological  record  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  only  accomplished  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  one  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
willing  to  expend  time  and  money  on  io  without 
consideration  for  any  commercial  return.  The 
neighbourhood  here  treated  of  is  not  the  Hert- 
fordshire Hatfield,  most  familiar  to  dwellers 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  a level  piece  of 
country  near  Doncaster,  the  drainage  of  whioh 
forms  a great  part  of  the  subject  of  the  history, 
as  also  of  previous  histories  written  but  not 
printed ; for  Hatfield  Chase  seem3  to  have  been 
an  interesting  district  to  antiquarian  students 
for  some  time  past. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  matter  as  to  the 
history  of  the  families  and  properties  inoluded 
in  the  area  treated  of,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  more  especially  who  are  living  near  or 
connected  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
appears  to  be  followed  out  with  a degree  of  com- 
pleteness and  attention  to  accuracy  whioh  will 
establish  the  book  a3  an  indispensable  volume  of 
reference  in  connexion  with  its  special  subjeot. 
A chapter  is  devoted  to  Hatfield  Church, 
which,  though  founded  at  an  early  date,  appears, 
from  the  view  given,  to  be  now  a Late  Perpen- 
dicular church,  not  of  very  high  interest  archi- 
tecturally. The  great  fact  in  connexion  with 
the  district  was,  however,  the  undertaking  of 
draining  it,  a great  part  of  the  land  being  so 
near  the  sea  level  as  to  have  been,  within 
historical  periods,  subjeot  to  submergence  at 
high  tides.  The  artificial  embanking  of  local 
rivers  has  rendered  a considerable  portion  of 
land  capable  of  cultivation, though  below  the  level 
of  high  water  in  the  Humber  and  the  Trent.  The 
author  mentions  some  faots  illustrating  the 
great  and  recent  changes  in  the  sea  line  in  this 
part  of  the  Englishc  oast.  “ Ravenspurn  was  a 
noted  port  and  town,  more  important  once  than 
Hull.  It  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  II and  in  1471,  Edward 

IV.  made  from  hence  his  noted  passage  to  York. 
For  centuries  before  this  latter  period  there 
had  doubtless  been  a gradual  wasting  of  the 
land,  and  now  the  deep  waves  have  usurped 
dominion  over  the  entire  site  of  Ravenspurn. 
Two  churches,  those  of  Kilnsea  and  Withernsea, 
have  been  also  swept  away,  the  sea  flowing 
where  those  sacred  edifices  once  stood.  It  is 
needless  to  ask  where  the  dibris  has  gone  to ; 

‘ Trinity  Sands,’  ‘ Sunk  Island,’  ‘ Read  Island,’ 
&c.,  will  answer.  The  very  bed  of  the  Humber 
itself  is  constantly  undergoing  change,  so  that  a 
pilot  can  scarcely  tell,  after  one  moon’s  tides, 
where  the  navigable  channel  is  to  be  found.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  mud  or  ‘ warp  ’ finds  its 
way  by  the  Oase  and  Don  into  this  distriot  of 
Hatfield  Chase;  and  were  it  not  for  the  violent 
freshets  after  heavy  rains,  whioh  come  down 
from  the  hills  above  Doncaster,  scouring  out 
the  river  bed,  the  latter  river  would  long  ere 
this  have  lost  its  identity.”  The  author  adds 
in  a note  that  it  is  common  to  Bee  in  old  maps 
such  indications  as  “ here  stood  Auburn,  washed 
away  by  the  sea,”  “ Hartburn,  washed  away  by 
the  sea  ; ” that  formerly  Hornsea  was  ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  now  comes  np  to  the  town, 
and  has  quite  extinguished  the  village  of  Horn- 
sea Beok. 


The  history  of  the  drainage  of  the  district  is 
then  traced,  the  problem  having  been  forcing 
itself  on  attention  from  an  early  period,  though 
the  dwellers  in  these  half-submerged  districts 
were  by  no  means  favourable  to  great  drainage 
schemes,  whioh  they  regarded  as  disturbances  of 
the  retired  tranquillity  of  their  lives.  The  great 
drainer  and  reformer  of  the  district  was  Ver- 
muyden,  an  eminent  Dutch  merchant  in  London, 
who  entered  into  a contract  with  Charles  I.  to 
drain  the  land,  on  consideration  of  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  reclaimed  land  as  his  property.  He 
brought  over  workmen  from  his  native  Holland, 
accustomed  to  similar  engineering  tasks.  The 
Level  was  ohiefly  inundated  by  three  rivers,  the 
Don,  the  Idle,  and  the  Torn.  Vermuyden’s  plan 
was  to  cut  straighter  and  more  capacious  water- 
courses and  then  fill  up  or  silt  up  the  old 
ohanuels.  The  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
scheme,  and  of  the  disagreements  it  led  to,  is  of 
some  interest ; but  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Tomlinson’s  pages  for  further  information. 

Only  a limited  number  of  copies  of  the  work 
have  been  printed,  some  for  presentation  to 
libraries  and  some  for  sale.  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  through  Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  maps  of  the  distriot. 


The  Whole  Art  of  Marbling.  By  C.  W.  Wool- 

nough.  London : Geo.  Bell  & Sons.  1881. 
Not  marbling  as  applied  to  the  deooration  of 
buildings,  but  as  applied  to  paper,  book-edges, 
and  so  on.  It  gives  a good  practical  account  of 
the  materials  used,  and  the  way  of  using  them 
in  every  kind  of  marbling  practised.  This  book 
has  been  long  before  the  publio  ; the  first  edition 
obtained  a commendatory  letter  from  the  late 
Professor  Faraday  (whom  it  interested  because 
of  his  own  early  occupation  as  a bookbinder, 
and  because  of  the  principles  of  natural  philo- 
sophy it  involves),  and  the  author  sine©  then 
has  applied  himself  to  make  it  more  and  more 
complete.  The  present  edition  includes  a large 
number  of  specimens  produced  by  this  “ pretty, 
mysterious  art.” 

VARIORUM. 

The  first  volume,  now  completed,  of  “ The  < 
Universal  Instructor,  or  Self-culture  for  All,”  ' 
i-sued  by  Ward,  Lock,  & Co.,  Salisbury-fquare,  1 
makes  a portly  book  brimful  of  information  at 
comparatively  small  cost.  Any  young  men  or 
young  women  backward  in  their  reading,  who  i 
would  give  steady  study  in  their  leisure  time  to  < 
its  oontents  for  six  mouths,  would  find  the  time  < 

well  spent. “ Saker’s  System  of  Builder’s 

Bookkeeping,”  by  Sydney  Saker  (Cassell  & Co.),  I 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  practical  experience,  i 
The  writer’s  object  is  to  introduce  a satisfactory ; 
system  of  keeping  accounts  by  double  entry.  A ' 
good  set  of  books  is  a prime  necessity  in  a i 

builder’s  establishment. “ Lessons  on  Form  i 

for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Pupils  in  Elementary ; 
Schools,”  by  R.  P.  Wright  (Longmans  & Co.  i 
1882),  is,  in  truth,  an  elementary  treatise  founded  i 
on  Pestalozzi’s  system  of  teaohing  geometry,  and  ( 
we  quite  agree  with  the  author  in  saying  that . 
the  lessons  given  will  be  found  to  cover  a goodt 
deal  of  ground.  Mr.  Wright  is  the  teacher  of  > 
mathematics  in  University  College  School,  I 

London. “ Steam  Heating  for  Buildings,  or 

Hints  to  Steam  Fitters,”  by  W.  J.  Baldwin,! 
Steam-heating  Engineer,  is  an  American  book,  r 
which  describes  pretty  fully  steam-  heating  i 
apparatus  for  warming  and  ventilating  private  - 
houses  and  large  buildings.  It  does  not  carry ; 
the  subjeot  beyond  every-day  work,  but  will' 
be  found  instructive  by  many.  A detailed' 
specification  is  introduced  as  an  Appendix,^ 
to  familiarise  the  reader  with  an  ordinary 
form  of  steam  - heating  work.  Messrs. r 

Triibner  & Co.  are  the  London  publishers. 

“Toys  and  Toymaking,”  by  Jas.  Lukis,  B.A., ; 
is  one  of  the  little  books  issued  from  “ Thai 
Bazaar”  Office,  170,  Strand  (1882).  It  goes; 
minutely  into  the  subject,  the  pare  now  before 
us  treating  of  clock-work,  steam,  and  electricals 

toys. We  are  not  surprised  that  a fresh' 

edition  of  “At  Home”  (published  by  Marcusi 
Ward  & Co.)  has  been  called  for.  Cleverlyi 
illustrated  by  J.  G.  Sowerby,  and  quaintly! 
decorated  by  Thos.  Crane, — the  verses  charac-( 
teristio  and  fitting, — it  is  just  the  book  tot 
delight  the  little  ones, — and  the  bigger  onett 

too. “Real  Whitby  Jet”  will  form  the; 

subject  of  a descriptive  and  illustrated  paperr 
in  the  February  number  of  Cassell’s  Magazine  A 
The  drawings  for  the  paper  have  been  speoiallyll 
taken  in  one  of  the  largest  jet  manufactories  ini 
Whitby. 
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Protection  from  Fire. — A practical  experi- 
ment in  the  application  of  revolving  sprinklers 
to  the  protection  of  theatres  from  fire  was  tried 
a few  days  ago  in  New  York,  in  the  presence  of 
two  of  the  Fire  Commissioners.  According  to 
the  American  Architect,  the  arrangement  was 
devised  by  chief  engineer  McCabe,  and  consists 
Bimply  in  a series  of  revolving  nozzles,  like  the 
lawn-sprinklers  in  common  use,  supplied  by  tanks 
over  the  stage,  and  set  so  near  together  that  the 
showers  from  them  will  intersect,  completely 
drenching  everything  under  them,  while  the 
whole  oan  be  controlled  by  a single  valve  at  any 
part  inside  or  outside  of  the  theatre.  For  trial,  a 
Bpace  in  West  Third-stieet,  under  the  Elevated 
Railway  tracks,  was  selected  to  represent  an 
imaginary  stage,  and  four  sprinklers  were  at- 
tached to  the  underside  of  the  railway  trusses 
above,  and  supplied  through  a hose  by  a steam 
fire-engine,  throwing  600  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  In  less  than  a minute  after  the  signal 
was  given,  the  space  representing  the  stage  was 
flooded  with  water,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
tho  Commiseioners,  who  perceived  at  once  the 
efficiency  of  such  an  apparatus  in  checking  a 
conflagration.  A similar  arrangement  has  been 
brought  forward  in  England  more  than  once,  but 
seems  never  to  have  made  way. 

Insecure  Mantelshelves. — An  inquest  was 
held  on  Monday  by  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  on  the 
body  of  a little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  burns  caused  by  a lighted 
paraffin  oil-lamp  falling  upon  her  through  the 
giving-way  of  a mantelshelf  on  which  the 
lamp  was  placed.  The  child,  it  seems,  had 
hold  of  the  mantelpiece,  whioh  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  properly  fixed.  The  jury,  in 
returning  a verdict  of  “accidental  death,” 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  builder  was 
guilty  of  great  carelessness,  and  that  the  atten 
tion  of  the  district  surveyor  should  be  called  to 
the  circumstance.  What  the  district  surveyor 
could  do  in  the  matter,  unless,  possibly,  by  taking 
proceedings  under  the  Ruinous  Buildings  clauses, 
is  not  very  clear. 

The  Proposed  Statuary  for  Blackfriars 
Bridge.— Attention  is  called  to  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  this  competition 
was  instituted,  and  questions  are  being  asked 
as  to  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  models  sent 
in  by  the  competitors.  As  we  stated  some  time 
ago,  the  adjudicators  were  not  able  to  recom- 
mend any  of  the  models  for  execution,  and  it 
was  referred  to  a committee  to  consider  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken.  Mr.  James 
Edmeston,  C.C.,  lately  submitted  a motion  to 
the  effect  that  a fresh  competition  be  initiated, 
but  by  request  he  withdrew  it,  pending  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The  Water-Gate  of  York  House.— Some- 
tbiug  is  at  last  to  be  done  to  resoue  this 
neglocted  structure  from  its  half-buried  condition. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  20th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  “ That 
the  contour  of  the  ground  in  the  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens,  near  the  York  Water 
Gate,  be  altered,  so  as  to  afford  a better  view 
of  that  structure,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  15Z 
In  the  course  of  a brief  disoussion  on  the  sub- 
ject the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  owners  of 
the  structure  would  follow  up  the  action  of  the 
Board  by  taking  steps  to  arrest  the  further 
decay  of  the  stonework. 

No.  90,  Camberwell-road  : “ Camberwell 
Chambers.” — These  premises,  used  as  a lodging- 
house  for  single  men,  are  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a new  wing,  approached  from  the 
old  portion  through  a covered  way,  and  giving 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  160  extra  beds, 
with  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  washing  and  drying 
rooms,  &c.,  and  a large  kitchen,  58  ft.  by  26  ft. 
The  new  buildings  will  be  completed  in  a few 
weeks,  at  a oost  of  something  over  3,0001.  Mr. 

G.  St.  Pierre  Harris  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs, 
raylor  & Parfitt  are  the  builders. 

The  Sunday  Society.  — The  attendance 
it  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  on  Sunday,  January  22,  1882, 
was  unusually  large.  During  the  three  hours 
She  Exhibition  was  open  tho  Gallery  was 
Jrowded,  the  total  number  of  visitors  being 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  Chelsea  Work- 
iouso.— We  have  received  some  letters  object- 
ng  to  the  interference  with  the  architect’s 
dans  (after  their  acceptance  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians),  at  the  suggestion  of  a member  of 
he  Board  not  present  when  they  were  approved 


New  Brompton,  Kent. — A new  Wesleyan 
chapel  has  recently  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Naylar  & Son,  of  Rochester.  Mr.  M.  H.  Pocock 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  is  the  archi 
tect.  It  is  planned  to  seat  about  800  persons 
and  has  cost  about  2,0001.  It  is  seated  through 
out  with  open  deal  benches,  stained  and  var 
nished.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Grundy,  and  the  pulpit  executed 
by  Mr.  H.  Heme. 

Lewes  Pine  Art  Exhibition. — One  article 
on  show  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  will  be 
a model  of  a section  of  the  new  breakwater  now 
in  oourse  of  construction  at  Newhaven,  measur- 
ing about  5 ft.  in  length,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  width, 
and  2 ft.  3 in.  in  height.  This  model  is  kindly 
to  be  lent  by  the  Newhaven  Harbour  Com- 
pany.— Sussex  Advertiser. 


TENDERS 

For  coach-house  and  stables,  Portland-square,  Bristol, 
for  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  W.  Cloutman,  surveyor: — 

No.  1.  No  2.— Extra. 

W.  Church £28 2 0 0 £20  0 0 

W.  Cowiiu  4 8on 275  0 0 ...  25  0 0 

H.  A.  Forso 272  0 0 ...  21  0 0 

VV.  Vca’e  254  0 0 ...  23  10  0 

T.  Hill 213  0 0 ...  20  0 0 

Hayes  Bros 217  on  vs  n n 

Eastabrook  4 Sous... 

Thos.  Young 


240  0 0 ...  28  0 0 


223  0 0 


0 0 


For  building  seven  houses  and  shops,  Brixton-road,  for 
Mr.  Earle  Bird.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  4 Hugman 

Pack  Bros.,*  Brixton £9,600  0 0 

* Accepted. — No  competition. 

For  alterations  to  business  premises,  Western-road, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  W.  Hethering'.on.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Branch .-  — 

Repairs. 

K.  Holloway £540  0 0 

O:  E.  Garbntt  474  8 6 

Ide  4 Son  (accepted)  379  0 0 

Brats  Shop  Front. 

Drew  4 Cadmaa  138  0 0 

Dyson  & Cj 134  n 0 

J.  Holsuer  (accepted)  119  0 0 

Shop  Fittings. 

Prebble  4 Son 539  0 0 

G.  Colls  370  0 0 

Wm.  Salter  (accepted)  315  0 0 

Oas  Fittings. 

Packham  167  0 0 

Oreen  (acoepted) 130  0 0 


For  new  premises.  Falcon-lane,  Battorsea.  Mr.  H.  I, 
Newtoo,  architect : — 

Burmin  £1,397  0 0 

Steel  Bros 1,375  0 0 

Larnble  1,367  0 0 

Haycock 1,309  0 0 

Gill  1,297  0 0 

It.  4 II.  Pickersgill I,z28  0 0 

Williams 1,193  0 0 

For  the  snpply  of  160  cast-iron  posts,  for  the  Maidstone 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  S.  Anscombe,  C.B., 
surveyor 


Darliog  

Baylis  4 Co 

Beck  & Co 

Hill  4 Smith 

Richardson  & Co 

Rowell  4 Co 

Weeks  4 Co 

Garrett  4 Co 

Shrabsola  

Noakes  & Co 

Jukes,  Conlson,  & Co 

Birtley  Iron  Company  

H.  Wurr&Co.  (accepted) 
Firmstone  4 8ou 


..£1  2 9! 
..108 
..  0 19  7 
..  0 19  6 
..  0 18  6 
..  0 17  9 
..  0 17  0 
..  0 16  0 
..  0 11  10 
..  0 14  3 
,.  0 13  0 
0 13  0 
..  0 12  0 
. 0 11  8 ! 


For  the  snpply  of  160  wrought-iron  tubes,  for  the  Maid- 
stone  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  J.  S.  Anscombe, 
C.E.,  surveyor:  — 


igelist 


For  repairs  to  the  roof  of  St.  John  the  Eva 
Church,  East  Dulwiob.  Mr.  A.  Bart,  arohiteot 

Burrnan  £271  0 0 

Mitchell  156  10  0 

Stevens  103  0 0 

C.  Goad  (accepted)  92  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  studios  anil  chambers,  Bedford, 
gardens,  Campden-hill.  Mr.  It.  Stark  Wilkinson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Perry  & Co.,  Bow  (accepted)  £3,300  0 0 


For  detached  residence,  Norfolk-road,  Carlisle.  Mr. 

Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

George  Black,  Carlisle  £1,300  10  0 

C.  & J.  Armstrong,  Oarlislo 1,275  0 0 

W.  Court,  Carlisle  1,239  0 0 

H.  4 R.  Court,  Carlisle 1,231  0 0 

R.  Little,  Carlisle 1,215  10  0 

J09.  Irving.  Carlisle  1,208  15  10 

Jos.  Bell,  Carlisle  1.2M  5 0 

Batey  & Forster.  Carlisle 1,198  0 0 

J.  & W.  Lvng,  Carlisle  (accepted)  ..  1,183  0 0 
John  Reed,  Carlisle 1 149  13  0 


Garrett  & Co 

Firmstone  4 Son 

Rowell  4 Co 

Shrubsole  

Baylies,  Jones,  4 Co 

Birtley  Iron  Company  

Hill  & Smith 

Richardson  4 Co 

Weeks  4 Co.... 

Jukes,  Conlson,  4 Co 

Noakes  & Co 

Beck  & Co 

H.  Warr  4 Co.  (acoepted)  . 
Darling  


Eaoh. 

..£0  « 4! 
..060 


For  new  market-hall,  Burton-on-Trent.  Messrs.  Dixon 
& Moxon,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  — 
Chamberlain  Bros.,  Burton-on- 
Trent  (accepted)  £10,312  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  Fire,  at  Warplesdon,  for  Mr.  J. 
W.  Baxondale.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  architect : — 

„ Wainscot. 

Higgs  4 Hill  £4,434  0 ' 

Dove  Bro9 4,275  0 

Boyce 4,099  0 

Lawrence 3,718  0 


..£32)  0 0 
..  375  0 0 
..  350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fivi 
Lynes : — 


Coote,  Enfield  £675 

Richards,  Enfield 649 

Ranson,  Enfield  649 

Boswell,  Enfield  639 


cottages,  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  S, 

Allow  for 
Old  Material. 

... £15  0 0 


0 0 


7 10  0 


r boiler-house,  Btove,  &c.,  Great  Freeman-street, 
Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  Wright  & Mulholland.  Mr. 
Herbert  AValker,  architect.  Quantities  by  tho  architect  :— 

Beel  4 Son,  Nottingham £346  0 0 

Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham 282  0 0 

Bains  & Tnrton,  Bisford  1 255  0 0 

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham  (accepted)..,  230  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  and  shop,  Bas- 
ford, for  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson.  Mr.  Herbort  Walker, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

S.  Ingham  Basford  £223  0 0 

G.  Hopewell  4 Son,  Basford  22115  0 

Bains  4 Turton,  Basford  (accepted)...  220  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  City  of  London  College,  White- 
street  and  North-street,  Moorttelds.  Mr.  E.  A.  B. 
Crockett,  architect.1  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Fnrrer  :— 


For  sanitary  improvements,  bath-room,  and  decoration, 
a*.  Stanholm  Home,  Kdcnbridge,  for  Mr.  J.  Stanford. 
Mr.  M.  Lawreuee  Caley,  architect : — 

Beale  & Son £309  0 0 

E.  Smith  293  0 0 

E.  Mackness  (accepted)  371  0 0 

For  building  four  cottages,  with  drainage  complete,  for 
Mr.  Frank  Holmden,  Edenbridge.  Mr.  M.  Lawrence 
Calev,  architect: — 

J.  J.  Wise £950  0 0 

E.  Maobness 830  0 0 

Dives  4 Co 790  0 0 

Beale  4 Bon  760  0 0 

O.  Goodwin  749  0 0 

H-  740-  0 0 

Head  Bros 693  0 0 

R.  Jordan,  jun.  (accepted)  675  0 0 

For  external  improvements  to  Marlpit  House,  Eden- 
bridge,  for  Mr.  Frank  Holmden.  Mr.  M.  Lawreuee 
Caley,  architect : — 

R.  Jordan,  jun £184  0 0 

E.  Mackness 168  10  ft 

O.  Goodwin  (accepted) 120  0 0 


Outhwaite*  Son.. 

Philps  4 Bisiker... 

Bangs*  Co 

joSs&co:::::::::::::;:::::::: 

K.  Conder 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  

Scrivener  4 Co 

Ashby  4 Horner 

Ashby  Bro? 

W.  Brass 

Rider  4 Bon 

E.  Morter  

E.  Lawrence  ... 

J.  T.  Chappell  (accepted)  . 


..£14,642 
14,435  0 
14,350  0 
14,330  0 
14,145  0 
14,145  0 
1 4,043  0 
13,935  0 
13,970  0 
13,730  0 
13.655  0 
13,448  0 
13,273  0 1 
13,089  0 1 
12,683  ft  « 


For  new  Board  schools.  King  and  Qaeen-street,  East- 
street,  Walworth.  Mr.  E.  R.  RobsoD,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  :— 

Wall  Bros £14.024  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell  13,38.5  0 0 

Higgs  4 Hill  13,369  0 0 

Stnnpson  4 Co 13,320  0 0 

B.  K Nightingale 13,237  0 0 

G.  Marsland  13,165  0 0 

T-  Boyce  13,1 10  0 0 

Oerrard  13.073  0 0 

J.  Grover 13  043  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  13,000  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 12,794  0 0 

W.  Downs  12  737  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall  12  67  4 q 0 

For  enlargement  of  Drury-lane  Board  School.  Mr.  E 
R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Brooks  : 

Roy  £7,199  0 0 

L.  H.  4 R.  Roberts 6.629  0 n 

W.  Oldrey 6,448  0 0 

Pritchard  6,136  0 0 

Downs...  6,376  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 6.301  0 0 

W.  Brass  6,097  0 0 

Williams  & Sun  6,973  0 0 

K. rk  x Randall  6.9h2  0 0 

Nightingale  5.951  0 0 

J.  Grover  6,817  0 0 


15,963  0 


For  warehouses,  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Wharf,  London 
Bridge,  for  Mr.  George  Doo.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Dunnage, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  4 GifFarcl  :— 

Higgs  & Hill  £20,440  ft  n 

Burmati.... *23,9 

Patrick  4 8on 

Rrass 25.075  0 

Conder 21.989  0 

Holland  4 Hannen 23,923  0 

Greenwood  Bros.  22,893  0 

Chafen  22,100  0 

K-rk  4 Randall  21,310  0 

Adamson  4 8on 21,300  0 

Perry  & Co 20,616  0 
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For  Free  Library,  Oldham.  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
rohiteot : — 

Crowther  Bros.,  Oldham £10,829  0 o 

Brown,  Salford  10, 400  0 0 

Meadows,  Stockport 9.8T0  0 0 

WcoJ,  Bootle 9,710  0 0 

Dodd,  Oldbatn 9.609  0 0 

Schofield  & Co.,  Oldham 9,660  0 0 

Lees,  Oldham  9,600  0 0 

Herd,  Manchester  9,387  0 0 

Peters,  Rochdale  (accepted)  8,799  0 0 


For  re-building  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  Poole  Park 
Estate,  Parson’a-green,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  W.  Chapley. 
Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect: — 

John  Beale,*  Westminster  Bridge-road...  £2,493  0 0 
* Accepted. 

Gas  FUtingi. 

W.  Nunn,  Borough  (acoepted). 

For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains,  at 
Hornsey,  for  the  British  Land  Company.  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Miohell,  surveyor:— 

Peill  Si  Son9,  Bromley  (accepted)  ...  £4,579  3 5 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains,  at 
LeytOJ,  Esses,  for  Messrs.  Meikle  & Passmore  : — 
Jackson,  Leyton  (accepted) £3,028  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  road  and  drainage  works, 
ou  the  Lnrgan  Avenue  Estate,  Fulham,  for  the  United 


Land  Company  : — 

Wilson  & Stodhard,  Leyton £739  0 0 

John  Ball,  Chiswiok  656  0 0 

Rowles  & Chapman,  Ao'on  635  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Sonihampton-9treet,  8.E.  569  0 0 

G.  Felton,  Kilburn  Bridge,  N.W 647  0 0 

Nowell  A Uohson,  Kensington 515  0 0 

Dyer  & Huntley , 'Loughborough  Juno.  528  0 0 

Wilkes  & Co.,  Devonshire-square 627  0 0 

C.  Lyon,  Wandsworth  500  10  0 

W.  Nicholle,  Wood-green 497  15  0 

Tomes  & Wimpey,*  Hammersmith  ...  -153  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  forming  two  new  shop- 


fronts, at  162  and  164,  Qaeen's-road,  Bays  water.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Si  Pearson,  architects: — 

Langmead  & Way  £1,673  0 0 

Axford 1,597  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co - 1,513  0 0 

Sawyer  1,491  0 0 


For  laying  down  new  granite  carriageways  and  York- 
stone  footways,  in  Camherwell-road  and  Church-street 
Camberwell,  and  High-street  and  Queen’s-road,  Peckham, 
and  executing  other  works  in  connexion  therewith,  ior 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette, 
engineer : — 

Hill  A Co  

J J.  Griffiths 

Wheeler  & llindle 

G.  G.  Rotty 

Cooke  A Co 

W.  T Hook 

Nowell  A Robson  

Bottoms  Bros 

Mowlem  A Co 

Turner  A Sons  (accopted) 


..£21,637 
..  22,295 
..  21,500 
..  21,229 
,.  20,700  < 
..  20,600 
..  20,493 
..  19,970 
..  19,488 

..  18,992 


For  additions,  Ac.,  to  Railwav-bridge  over  the  Cheyair, 
Caddapah,  Madras,  for  the  Madras  Railway  Company. 
Messrs.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Son,  A Hayter,  engi- 
neers : — 

8tanley,  Hall,  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  the  construction  of  storm-water  sewers,  in  London- 
road  and  8t.  James's  road,  Leicester,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  and  Engineer:  — 


J.  Hutchinson  A Son,  Leicester £575  0 0 

John  Lea  A Co.,  Leicester  618  0 0 

G.  Cnwdery  A Sons,  Newent  495  3 3 

H.  Hilton,  Birmingham 471  18  0 

J.  Smart,  Nottingham  (accepted) 470  15  3 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W W L — . A.  B W.-R.  G.-W.  J M.-J.  B.-P.  H.  B.-D  M - 
L.  * G.— T.  * r — 3.  H A Co. — U.  B.  M.-t*  A F.— 8.  C , Jim  — H H 
— O.  M-— R.  *.  W.-J  D.  — U.  B— W.  B B 8.-P.  Bros— U.T.— 
E 3 R.-R.  R -J.  W B— ').  B -3.  B.-B.  P.-M  L.  C.-L.  R- 
J.  G.  N.—  G.  B.  J — H.  R.  — F H A.  H — W.  0.-8.  A Co  — U.  W A 
C..-W.  C.— H.  U.-G.  C.-J.  W.  (not  sufficiently  explicit!  -T.— 
W.  H,  i we  have  alresdy  printed  a reply). — Teuant  (wa cannot  print 
testimonials  from  unknown  wnttrs).— C.  J.  I.  fihall  appear)  — 
T.  O.  H.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  deaUne  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notx.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnbllo  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


For  the  erection  of  stables  and  other  buildings,  in 
Clareville-grove,  West  Bromplon,  for  Mr.  W.  Follett. 
Mr.  G.  Edwards,  architect:  — 

NibUtt  £1.997  0 0 

Craeke  . 1,882  0 0 

Lucas  A Son  1.871  0 0 

Higgingbottom  1,780  0 0 

Scriveuer  A Co 1,727  0 0 

Rticnpson  A Co 1,673  0 0 

Green  l,6l)4  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  the  Rectory, 
St.  Barnabas  Church,  Addison-road,  Kensington.  Mr. 
W.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

D >ve  Bros £2,275  0 0 

W.  Nash  2.2  0 0 0 

Patman  A Kotheriogham  2,173  0 0 

Luoae  A Son  2,190  0 0 

Ademson  A Sons  2.P50  0 0 

C.  Wall  1.833  0 0 

Maeey  A Son  1,930  0 0 

Rtimpson  A Co 1,920  0 0 

Johnson 1,890  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  to  13.  Lower  Seymour-street, 
for  Mr.  C.  Batt.  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  architect ; — 

Saunders £1,355  0 0 

StimpionACo 1,316  0 0 

Higgs  1,195  0 0 


Fi-r  the  erection  of  new  training  stables  and  trainer’s 
house,  at  Exuing,  Newmarket,  for  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Mr.  F.  BeestOD,  architect: — 


KioDimoDt  & Sous 

Stables 
...£9,344  0 

0 

House 

Grimwood  

..  9.296 

0 

0 

...  3,577 

0 

Reading  & Son  

...  7,870 

0 

0 

...  3,710 

0 

Bell  & Son  

...  8,122 

0 

0 

...  3,200 

0 

0 

...  8,182 

0 

0 

...  3,075 

Mason  A Son  

...  8.009 

0 

0 

Mitnpson  4 Co 

..  8,065 

0 

0 

...  2,935 

0 

W ilkea  Bios .. 

0 

0 

...  2,998 

0 

0 

THE  INDEX  aud  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLI.  (Lily  to 
December,  1881).  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  ibe 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratia,  on  personal 
application  ar.  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s  6J.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  2i  each. 

THE  FOKTY-FIR8T  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder”  (bound)  la  now 
ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpeuce. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  ai  a cost  of  3s.  6d-  each 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  tinea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under Is.  gd. 

E»:h  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0a.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8peotal  Advei- 
tisements  on  tront  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Salas  by  Anotlor 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mult  tn  all  oases  be  called  for,  and  tbs 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AB  UNDER:— 

For  “Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements Bd.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  shoald  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  POURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Oatherln e-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offio< 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
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London  at  the  PWs  Mouth. 

EOLOGISTS  con- 
tinue to  express  their 
conviction,  not  only 
of  the  possibilty,  but 
of  the  high  proba- 
bility, of  the  exist- 
ence of  coal,  at  an 
attainable  depth, 
under  Loudon  itself.  It  may 
be  said,  how  is  it  that  private 
enterprise  can  allow  such  an 
important  question  to  remain  in 
doubt  ? Not  only  is  it  one  which  it  is  possible 
to  solve,  but  the  solution  oould  be  arrived  at  in 
a definite  time,  and  for  a definite  and  not  enor- 
mous cost.  The  reply  probably  is  that,  interest- 
ing as  such  a discovery  would  be  to  the  man  of 
science,  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  dismaying 
to  the  man  of  business.  If  once  it  were  known 
that  coal  lay  beneath  oar  feet, — so  near  to  them 
that  we  only  had  to  Bink  pits  of  less  depth  than 
are  in  constant  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
in  order  to  raise  it,  — how  long  would  it  be 
before  promoters,  and  explorers,  and  company, 
mongers  would  be  at  work  ? And  not  only  at 
work  at  their  natural  business  of  “raising  the 
wind,”  but,  sooner  or  later,  at  tbe  real  practical 
business  of  raising  coal.  And  what  would  be 
the  effeot  of  thus  virtually  transporting  London 
to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  to  the  centre  of  the 
Black  Country  ? 

We  think  it  is  undeniable  that  a double  action 
would  immediately  be  set  up  on  the  commence 
ment  of  collieries  in  or  close  to  London.  Manu- 
facturing industry,  of  all  kinds,  would  be 
attracted  to  a spot  where  the  factory  could  be 
reared  in  the  midst  of  the  market.  This  would 
mean  the  depletion  of  the  manufacturing  dis. 
tricts,  and  the  enormous  inflation  of  the  metro- 
polis. What  has  led  to  the  localisation  of  the 
steel  trade  in  Sheffield ; the  woollen  and  cotton 
industries  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Oldham,  and  other 
gve&t  towns;  the  commercial  exchange  at  Man- 
chester ; the  manufacture  of  arms,  screws,  pins 
and  all  manner  of  metal  ware  at  Birmingham, 
but  the  oommand  of  cheap  coal  ? In  all  these 
places  the  commodities  are  manufactured  far 
from  the  market  where  they  are  to  be  sold. 
With  regard  to  many  of  them,  they  are  supplied 
with  raw  material  from  enormous  distances, 
involving  not  only  maritime  but  inland  carriage. 
And  then,  again,  they  have  to  pay  carriage  on 
the  finished  article.  By  manufacturing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  a double  inland  carriage 
would  be  saved.  The  commodities  would  be 
produoed  close  to  the  best  market.  The  three 
northern  railways,  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Midland 
earn  between  them  more  than  six  millions  per 
aunum  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise.  It  is  a 
very  modest  estimate  that  a third  of  this  cost 
would  be  saved  to  manufacturers  if  they  estab- 
lished their  factories  in  London ; and  here  are  a 


couple  of  millions  a year  by  way  of  inducement 
to  begin  with. 

The  only  per  contra  that  we  can  see  is  that 
wages  might  be  higher.  But  this  is  a point 
on  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  count.  Facility 
of  transport,  on  the  one  band,  and  freedom  of 
communication  on  the  other,  are  daily  tending 
to  level  the  rates  of  wages  throughout  the 
country,  and,  as  far  as  free  trade  is  active, 
throughout  the  world.  Thus  that  our  manufac- 
turing districts  would  be  gradually  deserted, 
and  that  the  actaal  over-density  of  London 
would  be  correspondingly  increased  by  cheap 
coals,  we  think  is  undeniable. 

Ic  is,  therefore,  with  some  satisfaction  that  we 
observe  that  some  of  the  arguments  now  relied 
on  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  future  London 
collieries  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction, 
We  may  frankly  admit  the  feasibility  of  the 
general  view  that  the  coal-measures  which  com- 
mence with  the  elevation  of  the  cliffs  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  coast,  which  Bupply  Bristol  with 
coal,  which  have  been  traced  below  the  surface 
for  six  or  Beven  miles  to  tbe  eastward  of  the 
open  Bristol  coalfield,  which  are  again  found 
near  Boulogne,  and  which  stretch  ou  to  West- 
phalia, may  dip  beneath  the  Loudon  basin.  It 
is  another  question,  however,  whether  beds  that 
are  geologically  equivalent  are  minerally 
equally  rich.  The  thinning-out  of  a bed,  or  the 
replacement  of  a fluviatile  or  marine  deposit 
by  the  results  of  some  contemporaneous,  but 
wholly  different  action,  is  one  of  the  most  ordi. 
nary  geological  phenomena.  As  to  the  occur- 
rence of  changes  of  this  kind,  all  that  can  be 
asserted  with  safety  is  the  impossibility  of 
accurate  prediction.  It  is  only  by  striking  a 
coal-seam  that  its  presenoe  can  be  ascertained 
or  its  depth  and  mineral  character  can  be  made 
known.  Now,  the  information  which  has  np  to 
this  time  been  in  this  manner  definitely  obtained 
seems  to  us  rather  to  negative  than  to  support 
the  theory  of  workable  coal  existing  under 
London. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  well  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  1,144  ft.  at  Meux’a  brewery  iu 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  the  well  of  a like 
depth  at  Kentish  Town,  have  reached  the  sand- 
stone ; although  geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  age  of  the  deposit  thus  pierced.  But  in 
“The  Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales,” 
p.  188,  it  is  stated  that  Devonian  fossils  from 
the  mottled  beds  of  purple  and  green  argilla- 
ceous and  micaceous  shales  are  identified  from 
the  lower  80  ft.  of  this  boring.  If  this  be  so, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  more  perfect 
mode  of  extracting  the  core  of  a boring  which  is 
secured  by  the  nee  of  diamond  cutters  has 
enabled  the  engineer  to  identify  the  sandstone 
reached  at  the  depth  of  940  ft.  at  Cheshunt,  and 
of  796  ft.  at  Ware,  with  the  Devonian  formation, 
according  to  Mr.de  Bance.  But  the  Devonian 
rocks  lie  below  the  millstone  grit,  which  is  the 
floor  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  therefore  cer- 
tain, if  the  identification  of  the  rock  reached  be 


correct,  that  there  is  no  ooal  below  the  surface 
at  Cheshunt  or  at  Ware.  Again,  at  Battle,  in 
Sussex,  a depth  of  ],800  ft.  has  been  sunk  with- 
out getting  beyond  the  Oxford  clay.  This  oer- 
tainly  seems  to  prove  that  the  line  of  palaeozoic 
rocks,  of  which  so  mach  has  been  said,  is  not 
of  any  very  great  width,  and  is  so  far  againBt 
the  theory  of  a deep  deposit  of  ooal  on  what  may 
prove  a narrow  axial  line.  At  Burford,  we  are 
told,  the  coal  measures  are  reached  at  a depth 
of  1,184  ft.,  and  at  Northampton  at  a depth  of 
830  ft.  But  that  throws  very  little  light  on  the 
subterranean  formation  of  the  Thames  Valley. 
At  Oxford  the  thickness  of  oolite  and  lias  to- 
gether is  only  420  ft.,  which  contrasts  with  the 
d epth  attained  at  Battle.  At  Crossness,  according 
to  the  work  above  cited  (p.  251),  67  ft.  of  sand- 
stones and  marls  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gault,  which  is  1,003  ft.  below  the  surfaoe.  “ Mr. 
Whittaker  poiuts  out  the  Btrong  improbability 
of  the  bottom  beds  at  Crossness  and  Kentish 
Town  being  part  of  the  Old  Red  aeries,  when 
rocks  cf  true  Devonian  type  occur  at  so  Bhorb 
a distance  as  Meux’s  brewery,  which  is,  in  faot, 
between  the  two;  that  two  types  of  one  geo- 
logical system  should  occur  in  the  same  limited 
area  seems  well  nigh  improbable.” 

The  relations  between  the  Devonian  strata 
and  the  overlying  carboniferous  rooks  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Woodward  (“  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales,”  p.  70),  “not  to  be  quite  clear  in  South 
Devon,  owmg  to  disturbances,  but  in  North 
Devon  the  beds  gradually  pass  into  the  others.” 
At  the  junction  of  the  culm  measures  and  the 
Devonian  strata  are  found  several  caloareous 
bands,  which  have  been  regarded  as  partly 
representing  the  mountain  limestone.  In  South 
Wales,  about  Ilaverford  West,  the  carboniferous 
system  becomes  much  attenuated,  and  in  Ireland 
it  is  sometimes  replaced  by  slate.  Towards 
Derbyshire  the  caloareous  element  becomes  less, 
and  the  series  consists  of  bands  of  limestone 
intercalated  with  slateB  and  sandstones,  and 
containing  seams  of  coal.  It  is  hence  inferred 
that  some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  Devonian 
series  may  be  parallel  with  the  lower  carboni- 
ferous strata  of  other  districts.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  lowermost  Devonian  strata 
are  identical  iu  character  with  beds  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  But  nowhere  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  the  occurrence  even  of  calm,  far  les6 
of  solid  seams  of  ooal,  below  any  diatinot  member 
of  the  Devonian  series.  Of  course  too  much 
importance  may  be  assigned  to  a name.  What  is 
important  is,  not  to  know  what  the  sandstone 
ascertained  to  lie  at  from  1,000  ft.  to  1,200  ft. 
below  London  is  called,  but  whether  it  is  of  an 
older  or  a more  recent  formation  than  the  ooal 
measures.  As  to  this,  the  statements  of  Mr.de 
Ranee  are  confused,  as  he  (p.  252)  speaks  of  the 
rooks  struck  at  Tottenham-court-road  as  being 
“of  true  Devonian  type”;  while  yet  he  thinks 
that  the  red  rocks  at  1,020  ft.  deep  at  Crossness 
“ are  referable  to  the  Keuper  marls.”  But 
these  form  a portion  of  the  trias.  Between 
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these  two  statements  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
there  should  be  any  serious  doubt-,  on  the  part 
of  an  accomplished  geologist.  On  the  evidenoe 
at  our  command,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
negative  results  of  the  Sub-wealden  exploration, 
■which  reached,  in  1874,  the  depth  of  1,906  ft. 
without  passing  through  the  Oxford  clay  (op. 
cit.  p.  274)  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  coal 
measures  must  have  thinned  out  and  disappeared 
west  of  a line  runoiDg  from  Kentish  Town,  by 
Meax’s  brewery,  to  Crossness,  and  that  no  coal 
exists  under  London. 

We  have  gone  with  rather  more  minuteness 
than  we  should  have  otherwise  done  into  the 
question,  from  the  feeling  that  a little  plain 
speech  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  know  mo9t 
on  the  subject  may  save  a good  deal  of  debate. 
“ Palteozoio  ” is  a large  word.  Mr.  Woodward 
applies  it  to  the  carboniferous  system  as  the 
highest  rocks  under  the  title.  Dr.  Haughton 
inoludes  the  Permian  system  under  the  name. 
Between  the  upper  strata  of  the  Permian,  and 
that  of  the  Devonian  rocks  is  a distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  authority  (“  Manual  of  Geology,” 
p.  125),  of  17,600  ft.  Thus,  while  two  writers 
or  speakers  may  use  the  same  language,  they 
may  mean  something  very  different.  All  agree 
that  Palaeozoic  rocks  exist  beneath  London.  But 
whether  the  fossils  from  the  borings  at  Kentish- 
town,  at  Tottenham-court-road,  and  Crossness 
come  from  beds  known  to  lie  above  or  below 
the  14,000  ft.  or  15,000  ft.  of  the  coal  measures 
is  just  the  key  to  the  question.  We  have  given 
our  opinion  of  the  outcome  of  a somewhat 
oonfused  statement.  But  we  are  fully  open  to 
correction,  if  wrong.  What  is  of  interest  for 
those  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  London  is  a 
plain  answer  to  a plain  question,  and  we  trust 
that  that  answer  will  not  be  applied  for  in  vain. 

In  a word,  at  from  1,000  ft.  to  1,200  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  London  streets  exists  a red 
rook,  the  position  of  whioh  in  the  geological 
series  is  now  in  doubt,  to  a-  margin  of  some 

17.000  ft. ! We  cannot  understand  this  doubt. 
For  the.  rook  to  be  Devonian  would  imply  a 
denudation  of  so  enormous  an  amount,  prior  to 
the  deposit  of  the  Lower  Green  Sand,  that  it 
would  require  very  distinot  proof  in  order  to 
aooept.  Aridgeof  Palaaozoio  rocks, it  is  stated  by 
Professor  Prestwich  (Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xxxvii., 
p.  119),  extends  from  Westphalia  to  the  south 
of  Ireland.  In  the  Ardennes,  where  the  forma- 
tion is  best  shown,  it  consists  of  a central  axis 
of  Silurian  strata,  flanked  by  Devonian  rocks, 
and  then  by  carboniferous  strata.  These  are 
contorted  in  every  possible  direction,  forming 
narrow  troughs  and  ridges.  In  one  of  these 
troughs,  only  from  three  to  six  miles  wide  from 
north  to  south,  and  164  miles  long  from  east  tc 
west,  the  crushing  together  of  from  7,000  tc 

8.000  ft.  of  coal  measures  forms  the  coal  basin  ol 
Belgium  and  the  North  of  France.  The  hori- 
zontal  beds  of  the  newer  formations  repose  or 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  Palmozoio  rocks,  sc 
that  a short  distance  will  vary  to  a great  extent 
the  depth  at  which  the  latter  are  struok,  without 
any  peroeptible  difference  in  the  depth  of  the 
newer  deposits.  Now  we  find  that  the  same 
stratum  is  reached  at  a depth  of  1,113  ft  at 
Kentish  Town,  and  of  1,064  ft.  at  the  lowe, 
evel  of  Tottenham-court-road,  which  certainh 

“°re  lke  the  comPai'&tively  level  beds  ol 
the  Trias  strata,  and  not  like  the  contorted  “ lie  ’ 
of  the  Devonian  rock. 

But  the  Triassic  rocks  of  the  South-West  o! 
Eng  and,  as  laid  bare  on  the  shores  of  the 
-jnglish  Channel,  have  a thickness  of  3,000  ft 
(l Tsft  .Th®^eology  of  England  and  Wales,’ 
cMUnd\r-  the8e  lie  the  permmn  beds 
which  in  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, and  Worcester 
shire  attain  a thickness  of  about  1,500  ft  • anc 
-.n  Lancashire,  with  a different  physical'  type 
reach  an  eqnal  thickness.  Again  we  pasi 
throngh  some  900  ft.  of  coal  measures  befor, 
attaining  solid  coal.  Then  we  haye  a series  o 
strata  which,  where  they  haye  been  measnred 
amount  to  an  aggregate  thickness  of  5,400  ft. 
or  more  than  a mile,  which  may  interyem 
between  the  sandstone  that  lies  1,100  ft.  unde 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  a workable  seam  o 
ooal. 

The  increase  of  temperature  which  accom 
panies  the  descent  below  the  surface  has  now  t< 
be  regarded.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  at  ; 
depth  of  2,700  ft,  the  temperature  of  the  eartl 
reaches  that  of  the  blood,  or  98°  Fahrenheit 
and  continuous  human  labour  is  impossible.  If 
therefore,  that  geological  gness  be  right  whicl 
says  that  Meux’s  well  has  struck  Devonian  rock 
there  is  absolutely  no  coal  under  London.  Ii 
on  the  contrary,  that  guess  be  right  whicl 


prefers  New  Red  Sandstone,  all  th^  definite 
information  which  we  have  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  Trias  and  Permian  strata  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  while  coal  may  lie  under  us,  it  must 
be  at  a depth  inaccessible  to  man. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TREATMENT  OF 
IRON. 

The  attempt  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Institute  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
treatment  of  iron  as  an  element  in  architecture 
design  and  construction  should  hardly,  perhaps) 
pass  without  a word  of  independent  comment, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subjeot.  The 
scope  of  the  paper  read  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  misunderstood  by  one  or  two  of  those  who 
contributed  to  the  discussion.  The  objeot  of 
Mr.  Stannus,  who  read  the  paper,  evidently  was 
not  to  discuss  the  ornamental  treatment  of  iron 
in  a deoorative  sense,  about  whioh  we  are  not 
now  in  much  difficulty  or  indecision,  but  its 
treatment  when  forming  part  of  the  construc- 
tion, or,  as  we  have  headed  it  above,  its  “ archi- 
tectural treatment.”  That  this  division  of  the 
snbjeot  was  not  entirely  recognised  is  evident 
from  the  faot  that  one  speaker,  after  the  paper 
was  read,  alluded  to  the  high  qualities  of 
Spanish  ornamental  ironwork,  which  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  paper.  This,  of  coarse, 
as  Mr.  Stannns  mentioned  in  reply,  was  out  of 
the  true  scope  of  his  paper.  The  question  of 
the  merely  decorative  treatment  of  iron  in 
an  ornamental  sense,  and  when  it  is  apart  from 
the  main  construction  of  the  building,  is  not  a 
new  one,  either  theoretically  or  practically,  nor 
are  we  at  a low  ebb  in  regard  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  work  has  been  done  in  wrought  iron 
by  modern  workers  eqnal  to  almost  anything 
that  exists,  though,  of  course,  partially  imi- 
tative of  old  forms  and  styles.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  iron  as  an  integral 
part  of  architectural  structure,  and  of  its 
artistio  treatment  when  so  employed,  is  eutirely 
a modern  one,  and  one  that  at  present  is  hardly 
solved  or  settled  at  all. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  two  : first, 
how  far  is  it  desirable  to  make  iron  an  integral 
part  of  architectural  structure  ; secondly,  how 
to  treat  it  artistically  when  so  used.  As  to  the 
employment  of  iron  as  the  sole  constructional 
constituent  of  a building,  which  was  dreamed 
of  as  the  suggestion  for  a new  style  when  the 
Crystal  Palace  first  attracted  every  one  by  its 
success,  the  palace  itself  has  answered  that 
with  a most  decided  negative.  _ Such  a con- 
struction may  be  admirably  adapted  for  a 
temporary  building,  but  not  for  a permanent 
one,  even  on  economical  grounds.  In  the  property 
of  “ never  Bleeping”  the  iron  is  worse  than  the 
arch,  requiring  continual  nursing  and  repairing 
and  painting.  In  regard  to  the  partial  use  of 
iron  in  combination  with  other  materials  the 
praotical  difficulty  is  less  in  one  way,  that  the 
amount  of  material  requiring  constant  looking 
after,  and  liable  to  constant  decay  from  rust, 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure 
on  the  structure,  and  it  may  then  be  in  accord- 
ance with  economical  principles  to  employ  iron 
in  this  partial  manner.  Then  there  is,  of  course, 
the  practical  necessity  for  employing  iron  in 
some  farm  or  other  in  cases  where  the 
bridging  of  great  spaces  without  supports  is 
required,  as  in  our  modern  railway  stations; 
cases  in  which  only  iron,  with  its  combination  of 
tensile  strength  and  lightness,  can  meet  the 
practical  demands  of  the  architect. 

The  economical  question  is  easily  settled,  of 
oonrse ; it  is  a mere  matter  of  figures.  What  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  settle  is,  how  far  the  use  of  iron 
can  consist  with  anything  like  the  highest 
architectural  effect  and  expression.  It  must  be 
admitted,  even  by  the  greatest  partisans  of  iron, 
that  its  employment  throughout  the  entire  con- 
struction is  inconsistent  with  any  effect  of  monu- 
mental perpetuity  of  construction.  There  are, 
perhaps,  structures  in  which  such  monumental 
effect  would  be  out  of  place.  To  a great  extent 
it  may  be  so  in  the  case  of  railway  stations. 
Considering  the  rapid  progress  and  changes  of 
mechanical  science,  and  also  the  shifting  of  routes 
of  traffic  and  centres  of  population,  it  may  be 
legitimate  to  regard  the  great  railway  stations 
as  structures  put  up  to  last  a limited  time,  and 
then  shifted  or  enlarged,  or  otherwise  altered,  to 
adapt  them  to  altered  circumstances.  Under 
suoh  a supposition  monumental  expression  would 
be  unsuitable,  and  iron  would  provide  most 
cheaply  and  conveniently  all  that  is  wanted  for 
a limited  time.  But  we  may  hope  still  to  have 


structures  built,  of  one  class  or  another,  the  object 
of  which  shall  be  to  stand  as  long  as  architecture 
may  stand.  And  if  we  are  asked  whether  in 
these  iron  can  form  an  integral  part  of  the  con- 
struction, we  are  constrained  to  reply, — not  with- 
out foregoing  the  most  distinctive  characteristics 
of  monumental  architecture.  We  have  only  to  put 
London  Bridge  and  Blaokfriars  Bridge  in  com- 
parison to  be  sensible  of  the  distinction.  The 
first  is  an  architectural  monument,  the  second 
only  an  engineering  construction. 

Patting  aside  absolutely  monumental  struc- 
tures, and  looking  to  that  large  class  of  buildings 
which  stand  midway  between  monumental  archi- 
tecture and  mere  utilitarian  construction  pro- 
viding for  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  we  do 
not  see  why  iron  should  not  be  used  in  combina- 
tion with  brickwork  and  masonry,  in  the  same 
kind  of  way  that  timber  used  to  be ; and,  per- 
haps, if  rightly  employed,  with  nearly  as  good 
effect.  We  do  not  agree  with  what  was  sug- 
gested by  ODe  speaker  in  the  discussion, — that- 
it  was  more  difficult  to  treat  iron  arohitectnrally 
in  connexion  with  other  material  than  to  treat 
it  alone.  The  contrary  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
oase.  With  masonry  to  work  npon,  for  instance, 
there  may  be  at  least  a solid  architectural  basis 
secured,  on  which  the  iron  may  come  as  a lighter 
superstructure.  In  this  way  an  iron  construc- 
tion upon  solid  walls  might  really  take  the  place 
of  an  upper  half-timber  story  upon  Bolid  walls, 
an  effect  whioh  we  know  is  very  good  architec- 
turally, but  which  has  its  drawbacks  construc- 
tively, and  which  is  forbidden  in  towns  by  most 
of  our  Building  Acts,  as  involving  danger  from 
fire.  In  this  respect  a question  asked  by  one 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr. 
Elkington,  was  very  much  to  the  point,  viz., 
“ Would  it  be  a legitimate  use  of  iron  in  con- 
struction to  make  a facade  of  a kind  of  frame- 
work of  iron,  filled  in  with  panels  or  slabs  of 
terra-ootta  or  other  material  ?”  We  shonld  say 
decidedly  it  would,  for  at  least  a portibn  of  a 
building,  and  provided  there  were  a good  solid 
basement  story  to  bind  the  whole  together  and 
give  it  practical  as  well  as  architectural  solidity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  legitimate  just  as  far  as  and 
in  the  same  way  as  half-timber  work  is  legiti- 
mate, whioh  also  is  scarcely  ever  built  up  in 
that  way  from  the  ground,  and  would  hardly 
look  satisfactory  if  it  were.  We  look  on  this,  in 
fact,  as  rather  a good  suggestion, — not  wholly  a 
new  one, — for  town  architecture,  which  might 
be  worth  taking  into  farther  practical  con- 
sideration. 

But  as  to  the  details  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  ironwork  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
anything  decisive,  because  we  are  here  in  the 
face  of  a material  quite  sui  generis,  and  for  the 
arohiteotural  treatment  of  which  there  is  no 
precedent;  and  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  for 
any  one  in  these  days  to  pat  himself  outside  of 
precedent,  and  to  regard  the  material  entirely 
apart  from  the  architectural  forms  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed.  Hence  we  have  had  iron 
treated  in  columnar  form,  and  with  imitations 
of  the  ordinary  Classic  and  Gothic  carved  capital, 
without  any  serious  consideration  as  to  whether 
suoh  forms  were  really  a suitable  or  even  a 
natural  way  of  treating  the  material.  Some 
remarks,  which  were  at  least  suggestive,  were 
made  in  regard  to  this  point  in  the  course  of  the 
Institute  discussion  ; one  especially,  as  to  the 
possible  greater  fitness  of  employing  all  vertical 
iron  supports  in  the  form  of  flanges  with  a cross 
direction  in  section,  so  as  to  allow  of  every  part 
of  the  iron  being  visible,  instead  of  casting  them 
into  the  shape  of  hollow  columns  in  which  great 
part  of  the  Burface  cannot  be  seen,  in  which 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  ensuring  equable 
thickness  and  strength,  and  in  which  there  may 
be  lurking  flaws  which  it  is  much  more  difficult, 
at  least,  to  detect  than  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a flanged  upright.  Of  course  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  snch  a flanged  column,  espe- 
cially at  the  point  of  the  impost,  would  have  to 
be  something  quite  new  and  different  from 
what  we  have  previously  seen  in  iron  desigo,  or, 
in  fact,  in  architectural  design  ©f  any  kind  ; but 
here  would  be  precisely  the  disoreet  architect’s 
opportunity,  or  should  be,  if  he  will  avail  himself 
of  it. 

In  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  remarks  in  the 
discussion,  we  may  question,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  the  praise  meted  oat  to  the  engineers 
by  Professor  Kerr  (whose  remarks  in  other 
respects  were  an  important  contribution  to 
the  discussion,  and  very  practical)  was  not 
beyond  their  deserts,  in  regard  to  their  iron- 
work being  no  sham,  because  they  “ did  not 
attempt  to  make  it  beautiful.”  This  is  certainly 
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not  altogether  true  of  the  engineers,  for  they 
too  often  do  attempt  to  fashion  iron  in  shapes 
which  are  oalled  for  ODly  by  some  special 
notion  about  architectural  design  derived  from 
precedent,  and  they  make  capitals  and  other 
features  whioh  are  “ shams,”  and  are  quite  out 
of  place.  Again,  in  regard  to  not  concealing 
the  joints,  Mr.  Fowler’s  instance  of  the  bosses 
in  Gothic  architecture  was  certainly  not  to  the 
point,  as  they  are  not  put  to  oonceal  “joints” 
in  the  construction,  but  to  conceal  or  avoid  the 
difficulty  of  mitres  with  mouldings  meeting  at 
various  angles.  The  argument  by  the  same 
speaker,  that  there  was  no  need  to  make  the 
abacus  of  the  iron  column  coincident  in  plan 
with  the  mouldings  which  it  carried,  because  in 
Gothio  work  the  cap  was  often  designed  quite 
apart  from  the  section  of  the  mouldings  above, 
struck  us  as  curious.  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  that  because  something  illogical  was  done 
in  Gothio  architecture,  therefore  it  is  right. 

We  may  suggest  one  use  of  iron  in  architec- 
tural construction,  which  was  hardly  touched 
upon,  and  that  is  its  use  as  a tie  between  the 
skewbaoks  of  an  arch  of  other  material,  by 
which  the  iron  is  used  in  tension  and  the 
masonry  in  compression,  and  which  renders 
possible  the  me  of  the  arch  in  circumstances  in 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  or  in- 
convenient.  This  is  a distinot  principle  in  the 
utilisation  of  iron  in  architectural  construction 
which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves; 
and  iron,  if  so  used,  has  generally  been  used  only 
in  an  accidental  way,  and  concealed  as  much  as 
possible.  It  might  be  made  the  hint  for  a 
Bpeoial  treatment.  The  most  stupendous  in- 
stance of  falsification  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
iron  as  a skewback  tie,  by  the  way,  is  in  the 
construction  of  St.  Panoras  Station.  Here 
there  is  actually  a sham  buttress,  from  which 
the  iron  principals  appear  to  spring,  while  in 
fact  they  are  oarried  through  and  tied  at  the 
feet  by  a great  set  of  ties  going  right  across  the 
station  under  the  platforms  and  the  railway. 
Few  people,  not  engineers,  who  admire  the  great 
span  of  the  roof,  are  aware  probably  of  the  con- 
cealed means  by  which  its  stability  is  ensured. 

Mr.  Stannus  deserves  credit  for  his  spirit  in 
taking  up  so  difficult  a subject,  and  his  paper, 
when  printed  in  full,  will  be  a useful  contribu- 
tion to  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. 


THE  PRIZE  WORKS  EXHIBITED  BY  THE 
GOLDSMITHS’  COMPANY. 

Tub  premiated  works  in  the  Goldsmith’s 
Company  competition  are  now  on  view  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  We  understand  these  are 
the  result  of  the  tenth  competition,  invited  by 
advertisement  in  January  of  last  year.  There 
are  some  dozen  and  a half  which  have  gained 
prizes,  and  half  a dozen  more  which  are  “ com- 
mended,” together  two  dozen;  and  these  exhibit, 
— if  we  are  to  accept  them  as  a representative 
selection, — the  response  of  the  designers  of 
England  to  the  munificent  offer  of  twenty-six 
prizes  amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  510Z. 

We  observe  that  only  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
six  prizes  have  been  awarded  ; and  that  no  works 
are  exhibited  in  competition  for  two  important 
prizes  in  design,  and  for  the  nine  prizes  offered 
for  “workmanship”;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  report  beyond  the  advertised  list  of  prize, 
winners,  we  are  unable  to  state  if  any  works 
were  submitted  for  these  unawarded  prizes. 
The  Company  very  naturally  reserve  the  right 
to  withhold  any  of  the  prizes,  and  possibly  they 
may  have  aoted  on  this ; though,  if  they  had 
exhibited  more  of  the  works  submitted,  we 
might  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their  standard. 

Reverting  to  the  advertisement,  we  find  prizes 
of  50 Z.  and  20 Z.  for  a model  in  plaster  ready  for 
casting  of  a “Man  and  Horse”  were  offered. 
Mr.  W.  White,  of  Chelsea,  takes  the  first  premium 
by  a spirited  model  of  “ Herne  the  Huater” 
leaping  into  a stream,  with  a dog  already 
breasting  the  current : the  idea  is  excellent,  and 
well  carried  out ; but  there  is  nothing  either  in 
designor  modelling  to  suggest  silver  more  than 
bronze  or  any  other  artistic  metal ; and  if  a dog 
may  be  added  why  not  a second  horse,  also  a 
second  man,  also  any  number  of  horses  and 
men  ? The  model  taking  second  premium,  by 
Mr.  W.  Roche,  of  Camden-town,  of  “Taillefer” 
at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  shows  more  adapta- 
tion to  the  material ; the  shirt  of  mail  giving 
opportunity  for  burnishing;  but  the  rearing 
horse  is  somewhat  tamely  modelled,  and  there 
is  a lack  of  expression  in  the  face  of  the  jongleur. 
Mr.  H.  Ellis,  of  Dulwich,  is  commended  “for 


motive  only,”  for  a model  Bhowing  a Mexican 
lasso-thrower. 

For  a copy  in  repousse  work  of  the  Bacchante 
by  Scopae,  35 1.  and  20 1.  were  offered  ; these 
have  been  gained  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Deere,  of 
Islington,  and  Mr.  Ostertag,  of  Barnsbury  ; while 
an  extra  prize,  equal  in  amount  to  the  second, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Spall,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  Mr.  A.  W.  Edwards,  of  Canonbury, 
is  commended.  This  is  an  excellent  competition  ; 
all  are  good,  and  the  first  prize  is  well  deserved 
by  a fine  piece  of  beating.np ; we  are  glad  to 
see  we  have  Buch  able  repouss4  workers  in 
England. 

As  response  to  the  prize  of  15 1.  offered  for  “ the 
lightest  and  best  specimen  of  core-casting  in 
Bilver  (the  jets  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  seams 
from  the  mould  to  be  left  absolutely  untouched)” 
of  a small  prescribed  statuette,  two  are  exhibited. 
Both  seem  fair  as  caste,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  accompanying  statement  of  weight  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  plaster  model,  we  are 
unable  to  state  whioh  is  the  better.  In  both 
of  them,  unnecessary  holes  for  unnecessary  oor**- 
rests  have  been  made  through  the  loins.  Mr.  G. 
Broad,  of  Marylebone,  who  is  placed  first,  appears 
to  have  avoided  the  junctions  of  jets  on  the 
surface  by  casting  his  figure  head-downwards 
and  pouring  through  the  pedestal,  but  his  metal 
has  escaped  a little  at  the  seams.  His  compe- 
titor, Mr.  W.  Priest,  of  Birmingham,  who 
receives  an  extra  prize,  equal  in  amount,  has 
made  use  of  seven  jets  at  the  side,  some  of 
which,  being  in  places  difficult  to  chase,  may 
have  turned  the  scale  in  the  adjudication. 

The  sums  of  25 1.  and  101.  as  prizes  for  en- 
graving, the  task  being  the  figure  of  Agriculture 
in  “Aratra  Pentelioi,”  have  elicited  two  good 
specimens  of  well-felt  and  clean-cut  work  ; Mr. 
W.  H.  Court,  of  Birmingham,  deservedly  taking 
first,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkius,  of  Chelsea,  being  a 
good  second  ; while  Mr.  P.  Bellevue,  of  Padding- 
tOD,  is  “ oommended.” 

These  prizes  for  Technique  have  been  well  won, 
and  the  works  are  creditable,  but  the  Designs 
are  a sorry  lot,  and  far  below  the  level  of  former 
years.  The  chief  prize  of  301.  for  a branch, 
candlestick,  and  one  of  201.  for  a tea-service,  are 
not  awarded,  and  no  drawings  are  exhibited. 

The  next,  of  201.,  for  a dessert-stand,  is  given 
to  Mr.  R.  Needham,  of  Heeley,  for  a weak 
design,  consisting  of  three  plates  grouped  round 
a flower-holder,  exceeding  the  prescribed  height, 
and  more  suitable  for  wrought-iron  than  silver. 
Mr.  J.  Holgate,  of  Chelsea,  reoeives  an  extra 
prize,  of  similar  value, fora  heavy  design,  appa- 
rently Btudied  from  one  of  the  bronze  fire-dogs 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  three  masks,  nine 
figures  with  vegetable  terminations,  and  three 
Cupids.  The  design  containing  four  masks,  four 
vegetable  dragons,  and  four  dolphins,  by  Mr.  E. 
Thickett,  of  Heeley,  which  is  unrewarded,  is 
pleasing  and  silvery,  but  tooelaborate  for  cleaning. 

Of  tea-kettle  designs,  two  are  exhibited  in 
competition  for  the  201.;  and  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of 
Coalbrookdale,  is  the  fortunate  winner.  His 
nicely -tinted  drawing  shows  a badly-designed 
shape,  overladen  with  weak  ornament,  hanging 
on  one  pivot  at  each  side,  and  hence,  without 
that  steadiness  so  necessary  when  using  boiling 
water,  and  having  no  non-oonductor  and  no  joint 
in  the  handle  ; the  junction  of  the  spout  to  the 
body,  whioh  is  the  crux,  is  slurred  over  and  not 
shown.  The  whole  is  supported  on  a moulded 
arohiteotural  pedestal,  imitated  from  masonry 
forms,  and  the  artiole  could  not  be  made  in  silver 
for  the  specified  Bum,  601.;  but  the  judges  seem 
to  have  overlooked  these  points.  Mr.  E.  Thiokett, 
whose  design  is  much  better  in  every  way,  shows 
a good  shape,  with  ingenious  fixing  for  the 
handle,  judioiously  applied  ornamentation,  and 
novel  stand  ; but,  as  before,  he  has  indulged  too 
much  in  “ properties,”  there  being  four  sparrows 
pecking  berries,  two  dragons  observing  a sun- 
flower, one  dragon  flying  after  a curiously  and 
wonderfully  made  man  struggling  amid  some 
ornament,  and  four  masks  in  the  kettle;  and  two 
swans,  eight  dragons,  and  eight  lions’  heads  in 
the  stand. 

For  the  prize  of  201.  for  an  inkstand,  two 
drawings  are  exhibited  : the  premiated  one  by 
Mr.  M.  Hayes,  of  Chelsea,  a prettily  - tinted 
one,  Bhowing  an  elaborately. moulded  architec- 
tural pedestal,  quite  unsuitable  for  silverwork, 
with  a ridiculously  small  trough  for  the  pens, 
nothing  suggestive  of  its  use  as  an  inkstand, 
and  only  two  funny  little  vases  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  ink-bottles.  The  unsuccessful 
design,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  of  Ironbridge,  shows 
a quantity  of  receding  moulding  and  enrich- 


ment beneath  the  stand,  which  would  be  quite 
wasted  and  invisible.  Neither  of  these  designs 
evinces  a high  degree  of  merit;  but  the  latter  is 
certainly  more  deserving  than  the  former. 

The  salt-cellar  prize  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Need- 
ham, who  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  another 
competition.  His  design,  with  its  four  dolphins 
and  three  cherubs’  heads,  is  commonplace,  like 
those  in  seoond-rate  electro-platers’  pattern- 
books  ; and  we  fail  to  understand  on  what 
principle  the  judges  have  acted.  The  design  by 
A.  Winterbottom  is  far  superior,  both  in  teohnioal 
and  artistic  detail ; and  it  is,  indeed,  not  only  the 
best  design  for  this  object,  but  the  best  design 
in  the  whole  oolleotion.  Mr.  Winterbottom  has 
shown  in  this,  as  also  in  his  design  for  candle- 
stick last  year,  the  results  of  sound  and  careful 
training;  and  on  each  occasion  has  been  passed 
over. 

Mr.  E.  Thickett  gains  10Z.  for  his  design  for  a 
small  salt-cellar  of  a nioe  Bbape  and  silver 
character,  though  what  his  two  sparrows,  peck- 
ing at  berries  growing  out  of  a pot,  have  to  do 
with  Balt,  is  not  clearly  made  out.  In  this 
competition  Mr.  M.  Hayes  is  oommended  for  a 
miniature  sarcophagus,  rather  stone-like  in 
general  character. 

The  bowl  design,  shown  in  a nicely-tinted 
drawing,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Catohpole,  of  Westminster, 
with  its  four  regulation  masks,  as  before,  calls 
for  no  comment. 

Two  prizes,  of  15Z.  and  10Z.,  were  offered  for  a 
tankard  design ; and  we  should  have  expected 
something  better  than  the  three  very  poor 
objects  which  are  hung  up.  The  one  by  Mr.  E. 
Hoyland  (second  premium)  is  the  best : it  shows 
a hunting  scene,  weakly  designed  and  drawn, 
but  on  a nicely-profiled  body,  and  a olever 
“stop”  to  the  thumbpieoe  of  lid;  but  how  he 
makes  17 i oz.  work  out  to  70Z.  is  a puzzle, — 
perhaps  25Z.  would  be  nearer  its  value;  and  as 
80Z.  was  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  the  Company, 
he  might  have  designed  a more  sumptuous  or  a 
larger  one.  The  first-prize  design,  by  Mr.  E. 
Jarratt,  has  niches,  figures,  &o.,  but  the  in- 
congruity of  niches  in  holding  - vessels  like 
tankards  appears  not  to  have  struck  those 
having  the  duty  of  examining  the  designs  : he 
values  his  work  at  3Z.  4s.  per  oz.,  whioh  is  an 
absurdly  high  price  for  Bilver. 

After  going  through  these  designs,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  eleotrotype  reproductions 
exhibited  in  the  Loan  Court  near  at  hand,  we 
are  profoundly  disappointed.  We  commented 
last  year*  oa  the  want  of  originality  and  the 
borrowing  of  unsuitable  architectural  features  ; 
and  suggested  that  competitors  should  aim  more 
at  the  form  and  character  specially  suited  to 
metal  work.  The  present  set  of  designs  are, 
however,  the  worst  that  have  been  exhibited,  so 
far  as  we  remember,  for  their  working-up  of  the 
dregs  of  by-gone  styles,  their  aping  of  the 
depraved  phases  of  the  Renaissance,  and  their 
running  in  narrow  grooves  with  a limited  stock 
of  ideas  or  “ properties  ” used  over  and  over 
again.  Are  we  never  to  get  rid  of  the  masks, 
dolphins,  vegetable  monsters,  and  birds,  lions’  and 
rams’  heads  repeated  ad  nauseam  without  con- 
nected meaning  or  artistic  fitness  ? The  schools 
of  design  have  been  in  existence  thirty  years. 
Are  they  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  p or 
may  we  surmise  that  better  designs  have  been 
submitted,  but  have  not  been  appreciated,  and 
therefore  have  not  been  successful  ? 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  ignoranoeof  teoh- 
nioal knowledge  aud  of  artistic  feeling  of  fitness 
displayed,  most  of  the  handsome  prizes  offered 
by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  have  been  awarded 
to  these  designs.  We  do  not  hear  who  are  the 
judges  in  these  competitions ; at  first  impression, 
one  might  say  that  the  proper  persons  to  know 
about  goldsmiths’  work  were  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company ; and  this  would  unquestionably  be  the 
case  if  this  rich  and  generous  guild  were  com- 
posed of  those  pursuing  that  art ; but  we  are 
led  to  believe  that,  as  with  other  of  the  City 
companies,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  We  under- 
stand that  a well-known  sculptor  has  assisted 
with  his  advice ; and,  from  his  former  technical 
experience,  as  shown  in  many  groups  of  our 
race-plates  in  former  years,  and  his  acknow- 
ledged eminenoe  in  his  art,  he  is  the  best  man 
for  the  Model  competition  ; but  this  does  not 
provide  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  many 
prizes  offered  for  Design. 

If  the  exhibited  designs  are  any  type,  or  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  best  of  those  submitted,  or  of 
the  work  of  our  designers  in  general,  we  are  not 
hopeful  of  English  silverwork.  If  this  be  the 
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kind  of  design  that  the  company  delight  to 
honour,  then  we  say,  better  no  competition  and 
no  prizes  at  all,  than  such  indiscriminate  giving 
away  of  money.  This  giving  without  knowledge, 
like  similar  alms-giving,  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  tone  of  silverwork  throughout 
the  country.  Unless  the  artists  have  confidence 
in  oareful  decision  on  the  part  of  judges  fitted 
for  the  post,  they  will  either  abstain  in  disgust, 
or  work  will  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
calibre  of  their  assessors  ; and  the  result  will  be, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  an  Exhibition  of 
Selected  and  Premiated  Designs  made  by  clever 
draughtsmen  without  practical  knowledge  or 
artistic  originality,  which  no  silversmith  of 
reputation  would  manufacture. 

The  duty  of  supervising  the  assay  of  plate 
and  coinage  is  well  performed  by  this  old  and 
much-respeoted  company ; but  if  this  and  other 
City  companies  wish  to  promote  technical  edu- 
cation with  that  fervid  zeal  whioh  lately  pos- 
sessed them,  they  must  take  more  trouble,  and 
realise  that  mere  voting  of  money  without  pro- 
per discrimination  does  more  harm  than  good. 
We  believe  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  have 
enabled  several  deserving  young  men  to  visit 
foreign  parts,  who,  without  their  assistance 
could  not  have  done  so;  we  sympathise  in  their 
desire  to  raise  the  tone  of  silver  design,  a thing 
which  is  much  wanted  in  this  country  ; and  as 
a contribution  towards  guiding  it  into  a proper 
channel  we  would  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions : — 

1.  Let  all  competitions  be  limited  to  persons 
employed  wholly  or  partially  by  bond  fide  silver- 
smiths. 

2.  In  addition  to  plaster  models  for  figures, 
let  wax-modelling  for  ornaments  be  rewarded. 
And  in  this,  as  in  the  competition  for  repoussd 
work,  let  the  objects  be  such  as  may  have  a 
mercantile  value  afterwards,  i e.,  such  as  may 
be  made  up  into  some  saleable  object. 

3.  The  prizes  for  design  might  be  offered  as 
before;  but  in  awarding  them,  more  conscien- 
tious attention  should  be  given  in  the  adjudica- 
tion to  the  technical  capabilities  of  silver,  and 
to  the  constructive  necessities  and  artistic  design 
of  each  object. 

4.  Copying  the  example  of  other  guilds,  the 
Goldsmiths  might  offer  their  livery  for  a treatise 
on  some  such  subject  as  “ The  Technical  Treat- 
ment of  Silverwork  in  Design.”  No  manual  on 
this  subjeot  exists  in  the  language,  and  thus 
they  might  be  the  moans  of  eliciting  an  im- 
portant and  useful  work,  which  might  afterwards 
be  published,  and  they  would  themselves  derive 
the  advantage  of  recruiting  their  ranks  by  the 
right  kind  of  men, — men  of  proved  ability  and 
knowledge  in  the  technical  details  of  the  “ craft 
and  mystery  ” which  they  exist  to  foster. 

5.  Most  important : the  judges  for  all  these 
shonld  be  men  well  known,  of  wide  culture  and 
practical  knowledge;  their  names  should  be 
published  along  with  the  conditions  they  had 
drawn  up ; the  prizes  Bhonld  be  awarded  on 
their  Bigned  and  published  report;  and  the 
mottoes  of  all  the  works  submitted  in  each  com- 
petition should  accompany  it.  If  some  idea  like 
this  were  adopted,  instead  of  the  present  un- 
known and  irresponsible  adjudication ; we  believe 
good  would  result,  and  the  tone  of  design  be 
correspondingly  raised. 

We  hope  that  these  annual  generous  offers  of 
premiums  may  really  help  forward  education, 
and  we  heartily  wish  the  company  Buccess  in 
their  efforts. 


THE  FORCE  OF  CONTRACTS. 

In  the  mercantile  world  the  number  of  dis- 
putes which  have  been  caused  between  buyers 
and  sellers  and  merchants  and  brokers,  by  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  contracts,  which  have 
been  reduced  to  so  small  a space  as  almost  to 
be  unintelligible,  or  susceptible  of  different 
meanings,  is  quite  untold.  Not  a few  disputes, 
however,  arise  between  builders  and  employers 
from  a somewhat  similar  reason,  namely,  the 
inaccuracy  of  contracts  whioh  have  been  entered 
into.  This  is  most  oommonly  the  case  in  con- 
nexion with  comparatively  small  jobs,  when 
often  an  architect  has  not  been  employed.  But 
the  amount  of  money  wasted  during  the  year  by 
employers  and  builders  because  their  contracts 
are  not  clearly  expressed,  is  very  considerable. 
Yery  often  no  dispute  would  arise  if  builders 
or  employers  would  put  the  contract  into  plain 
homely  expressions  of  their  own ; but,  instead, 
they  adopt  an  abbreviated  version  of  the 
more  lengthy  forms  of  eontract,  or  else  take 
some  of  the  expressions  from  these  contracts 


without  due  consideration  of  the  context.  The 
result  is  that  disputes  arise,  and  then,  when  the 
oontract  is  referred  to  with  some  minuteness,  it 
is  found  to  be  praotioally  unintelligible,  and  the 
result  is  the  loss  of  money  both  by  employers  and 
employed.  However  small  the  work  to  be  done 
may  be,  money  expended  on  having  a clear 
agreement  drawn  up  will  be  well  spent,  and 
chose  who  may  not  happen  to  have  suffered  from 
short  or  loose  contracts  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  past  immunity  from  disputes  is  no  gua- 
rantee that  trouble  may  not  arise  over  some 
future  undertaking.  Many  of  our  readers  may 
say  to  themselves  that  this  is  unnecessary  advice, 
but  experience  unfortunately  shows  that,  though 
it  may  be  very  obvious  and  simple,  it  is  by  no 
means  universally  followed. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  regard  to  con- 
tracts which  cannot  be  too  constantly  insisted 
upon ; and  that  is,  that  when  once  a contract 
has  been  entered  into,  nothing  but  a distinctly- 
proved  alteration  by  the  parties  to  it  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  abiding  by  its  terms.  The 
most  common  example  of  the  habit  which  exists 
of  not  abiding  by  the  terms  of  oontract  is  that 
of  the  execution  of  extra  work  without  written 
orders  from  the  architect  or  his  employer.  No 
doubt,  although  there  may  be  a provision  in  the 
contraot  that  extras  Bhall  not  be  paid  for  with- 
out a written  order,  additions  are  constantly 
ordered  by  architects  and  employers,  and  exe- 
cuted by  builders,  without  written  orders,  and 
are  in  many  cases  paid  for  without  demur.  But 
still,  no  contractor  is  safe  in  executing  extras 
without  these  orders,  and  a time  is  almost  sure 
to  come  when  he  will  find  that  he  has  done  work 
without  orders  onoe  too  often.  And  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  we  consider  architects  are 
much  too  lax  in  this  respect,  and  have  too  little 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  They  are 
of  a superior  class  to  the  general  body  of 
builders,  and  are,  through  their  clerks  of  the 
works,  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  spot ; 
and  the  builder,  if  he  receives  a verbal  order  from 
the  architect  to  do  a certain  extra  piece  of  work, 
is  naturally  inclined  to  set  about  it  without  delay, 
and  without,  perhaps,  somewhat  annoying  the 
architect  by  asking  for  a written  order.  But 
experience  again  shows  that  this  non-adherence 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  contract  is  the 
cause  of  endless  disputes  or  of  great  waste 
of  money,  all  caused  by  the  laxity  of  architects 
and  builders,  and  by  a forgetfulness  that  terms 
in  a contract  must  be  adhered  to.  No  doubt, 
also,  the  fact  that  for  a number  of  years  it  has 
been  a recognised  legal  principle  that  the 
existence  of  a certificate  of  the  architect  which 
deals  with  work  executed  without  a written 
order  obviates  any  objection  which  may  be 
raised  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  written 
orders,  has  fostered  this  neglect  of  the  terms 
of  contracts.  But  the  existence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  only  a partial  safeguard,  and  it  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  for  the  absence  of  written 
orders  to  be  relied  on  by  employers  whose 
architects’  certificates  have  not  covered  the 
whole  amount  claimed  for  extra  work.  Again, 
if  work  is  to  be  done  for  a fixed  sum,  it  cannot 
be  charged  for  by  the  builder  simply  as 
measured  work  unless  the  employer  and  himself 
have  come  to  a clear  and  definite  agreement  on 
this  point,  and  that  instead  of  a fixed  Bum  the 
builder  shall  be  paid  at  a certain  rate  for  the 
amount  of  work  executed  by  him.  These  kind 
of  al  terations,  or  supposed  alterations,  of  contracts 
are,  however,  far  less  common  than  the  execu- 
tion of  extras  without  written  orders,  but  both 
are,  as  a rule,  liable  to  inflict  injury  on  builders, 
who  forget  that  long  bills  sometimes  prove  too 
much  for  the  most  good-natured  employer,  and 
that  no  amount  of  habit  or  practice  will  generally 
be  regarded  by  judges  as  a reason  for  not 
adhering  to  the  terms  of  a written  contract. 


CLOSING  OF  UNSAFE  THEATRES. 

The  results  of  the  Ring  Theatre  fire  still  con- 
tinue to  be  manifested  in  the  news  respecting 
Continental  theatres.  There  is  no  large  city  in 
Germany  or  Austria  where  the  theatres  have 
not  been  thoroughly  examined  with  a view  to 
ascertain  their  internal  arrangements,  more 
particularly  the  measures  of  precaution  adopted 
against  danger  from  fire  or  sudden  panic.  Not 
a few  theatres  have  been  closed  by  the  autho- 
rities on  the  ground  of  serious  deficiencies  in 
these  matters.  Thus,  during  the  past  week  it 
has  been  announced  that  one  theatre  in  Cracow, 
and  no  fewer  than  three  theatres  in  Milan,  have 
been  closed  by  the  authorities  for  deficiencies  of 
the  nature  indicated. 


A PROPOSED 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

It  is  hardly  going  out  of  the  way,  in  a journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  art,  to  say  a word  in 
recommendation  of  the  project  to  found  a Royal 
College  of  Music  in  England  for  affording 
gratuitous  education  in  the  art,  whioh  has  re- 
ceived the  public  support  of  more  than  one 
member  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  proposition 
is,  in  fact,  connected  more  or  less  with  the 
general  theory  of  artistic  education  in  this 
country,  for  .it  amounts  simply  to  a proposal  to 
place  music  on  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
whioh  painting  and  sculpture  are  now  placed  by 
the  existence  of  the  Royal  Academy,  with  its 
free  education  for  students  in  those  arts.  There 
is  in  existence,  as  all  know,  an  institution  with 
the  title  of  “ Royal  Academy  of  MuBic  ” (whioh 
is  probably  the  reason  why  the  term  “academy” 
has  not  been  used  for  the  proposed  new  college), 
which  has  done  and  is  doing  good  work  ; and 
there  is  the  more  recently-formed  National 
School  at  Kensington,  which  has  an  able  staff 
of  professors,  and  has  turned  out  at  least  one 
brilliant  student.  Both  these,  however,  are 
places  where  education  must  be  paid  for. 
There  exists  no  institution  in  England  where  a 
boy  or  a girl  who  has  exhibited  musical  talent, 
but  whose  parents  have  no  money  to  spare  on 
an  expensive  education,  can  be  educated  freely, 
as  an  embryo  painter  or  sculptor  would  be  at 
the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
assign  any  reason  why  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  should  have  this  free  help,  and  why 
that  of  music  should  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  It 
is  certainly  much  to  be  wished  that  the  ideabad 
been  started  and  practically  taken  up  before  the 
founding  of  the  Kensington  Training  School,  on 
whioh  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  private 
munificence  has  been  expended,  whioh,  if  the 
new  and  wider  scheme  is  really  carried  out, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  practically  wasted. 
But  this,  though  to  be  regretted,  cannot  be  a 
Buffioient  reason  for  opposing  the  larger  and 
more  publicly-useful  scheme. 

We  have  before  us,  in  pamphlet  form,  the 
three  addresses  delivered  on  the  subject,  at  a 
meeting  in  Manchester,  on  December  the  12th 
of  last  year,  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Duke  of  Albany  and  Prince  Christian  respec- 
tively.* They  will  be  found  well  worth  perusal 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  We  will 
only  here  comment  on  two  points  mentioned 
in  them.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  drew  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  which  is  often  overlooked, 
that  for  practical  reasons  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  a number  of  pupils  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  much  greater  expense  in  the  way  of 
accommodation  than  is  necessary  to  instruct  a 
similar  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  ordinary 
education.  Great  part  of  a musical  education 
means  learning  to  play  on  instruments, — what 
is  commonly  termed  “ practising  ” ; and  this 
means  separate  apartments,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  concentrate  pupils  in  one  or  two 
rooms,  as  the  same  number  can  be  concentrated 
in  a Bchool  for  silent  studies,  or  in  the  life  sohool 
of  an  Academy  of  PaintiDg.  There  is  thus 
even  an  extra  reason  for  this  art  receiving  the  < 
support  of  a free  sohool.  In  many  cases,  too,  , 
the  purohase  of  the  instruments  themselves  is  i 
beyond  the  means  of  some  who  might  turn  out  . 
brilliant  exeoutants  and  exponents  of  music  if  1 
they  could  get  the  means  wherewith  to  train  i 
and  develop  their  natural  talents. 

The  other  point  we  will  just  touoh  upon  is  the  ) 
remark  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  regard  to  the  i 
frequent  evidence  furnished  by  our  English  i 
literature,  especially  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  , 
that,  as  far  as  music  had  progressed,  England  1 
was  then  really  a very  musical  nation, — far  : 
more  so  comparatively  than  now.  This  is  more  ) 
especially  shown  in  the  constant  reference,  in  i 
Shakspeare,  for  example,  to  part-singing  as  an  i 
ordinary  recreation  of  friends  at  a social  1 
gathering,  and  in  which  every  educated  man  i 
was  supposed  to  be  competent  to  take  a part.  . 
In  the  present  day  such  an  enjoyment  is  only  j 
secured  by  a careful  pre-arrangement  of  the  ; 
party  so  as  to  secure  the  presence  of  some  of  f 
the  small  minority  who  can  read  music  suffi-  ■ 
ciently  well  to  “ bear  a part,”  as  the  old  phrase  2 
was.  In  lieu  of  this,  to  some  extent,  we  have  a a 
good  deal  of  pianoforte  playing,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  a young  lady’s  education  to  : 
play  more  or  less ; but  this  does  not  give  the  e 
same  evidence  of  musical  knowledge.  Many  a r 
girl  can  play  a brilliant  pianoforte  piece  who  c; 
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could  not  be  trusted  to  sing  a simple  melody 
correctly  at  Bight,  even  alone,  much  less  in 
concert  with  others  singing  different  melodies. 
This  fact  is  suggestive : it  would  be  out  of  our 
province,  however,  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

By  way  of  bringing  the  subject  directly 
within  our  own  scope,  we  may  suggest,  in  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  realisation  of  the  proposed 
Royal  College  of  Music  results,  as  it  should  do, 
in  the  provision  of  a new  building  for  the  prose- 
cution of  musioal  Btudy  on  an  extended  scale, 
there  is  then  a very  interesting  practical  pro- 
blem for  an  architect  to  solve, — viz.,  how  to 
arrange  for  a number  of  students  within  a 
reasonable  space,  in  suoh  a manner  that  eaoh 
Bhould  have  sufficient  isolation  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  pursue  the  daily  practioe  of  an  instru- 
ment without  either  interfering  with  others  or 
being  interfered  with  by  them.  This  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  fully  accomplished  in  any 
musioal  school  as  yet. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  AS  THEY 
WERE,  ARE,  AND  SHOULD  BE. 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Foreman  Day  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  George  Godwin 
in  the  chair.  Tracing  briefly  the  history  of 
stained  glass  from  remote  times,  Mr.  Day 
sketched  the  characteristics  of  “ early  glass,” 
“ Decorated,”  “ Perpendicular,”  and  that  of  the 
Revival.  We  print  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
address,  as  dealing  more  immediately  with  the 
present  time  : — After  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  good  glass-painting  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  occur,  excepting  certain  Swiss 
domestic  panels,  to  which  I have  not  time  to 
refer.  It  became  more  and  more  like  abortive 
picture  painting,  and  less  and  less  like  glass. 
Thediffioulty  of  leadingincreased  with  increasing 
desire  for  pictorial  results ; and,  in  despair,  I 
suppose,  of  unravelling  the  problem,  they  cut 
through  it  brutally,  and  leaded  up  the  piotures 
in  big  square  panes  of  glass,  without  regard  to 
its  details  at  all.  Examples  of  seventeenth- 
century  glass  are  not  far  to  seek,  in  whioh  most 
delicately  - painted  hands  and  faces  are  cut 
straight  through  by  lead  lines.  This  is  a reduc- 
tion of  the  art  to  absurdity.  It  is  clear  that 
either  all  delicacy  of  painting  was  superfluous, 
or  it  deserved  more  tender  treatment  than  that. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
merely  pictorial  art  in  glass  could  be  given  than 
is  afforded  by  the  windows  in  the  ante-chapel  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  Here  are  seven  huge 
windows,  filled  with  the  original  early  Perpen- 
dicular glass,  and  one  large  window  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. 

Now,  the  glass-painters  of  1386,  or  thereabouts, 
were  not  Sir  Joshuas,  and  certainly  the  painters 
of  these  old  windows  at  New  College  were 
immeasurably  inferior  to  him  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a pioture.  I have  said  that  before  the 
fifteenth  century  the  figures  in  glass  were  seldom 
much  to  boast  of  as  drawings,  but  here  they  are 
even  more  monstrous  than  usual.  The  heads 
are,  in  some  cases,  twice  the  size  of  nature,  and 
the  feet  and  hands  are  flattened  out  more  like 
botanical  specimens  that  have  been  pressed  in  a 
book  than  anything  in  human  anatomy.  There 
is  no  grace,  and  little  dignity,  about  the  indivi- 
dual figures,  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a single 
form  that  could  be  called  beautiful.  On  the 
other  band,  the  forms  that  Reynolds  drew  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  refined  and  graceful,  and 
though  in  the  upper  part  of  his  window  (which 
represents  the  Adoration)  he  is  not  at  his  best, 
some  of  the  Yirtues  whioh  occupy  the  lower  part 
of  it  exhibit  all  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  the 
master  ; and  yet  his  window  is  as  conspicuous  by 
a failure  as  the  Gothio  windows  are  successful ! 
"Why  is  this  ? Simply  because  the  designer  of 
the  older  windows  was  a glass-painter,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about,  whilst  the  first  president 
was  not  a glass-painter,  and  did  not.  He  was 
altogether  at  a disadvantage  with  this  great 
window-space  before  him.  He  neither  realised 
the  difficulties  nor  knew  the  resources  of  the 
art  in  whioh  he  was  dabbling,  and  in  the  com- 
petition with  men  who  were  his  inferiors  in  all 
but  the  fact  that  they  knew  their  trade,  he  was 
nowhere.  He  attempted,  very  naturally,  what 
was  eaBy  to  him  in  oil,  impracticable  in  glass, 
ignoring  all  the  while  what  might  have  been 
done ; and,  with  all  his  labour,  and  the  skilful 
execution  of  the  glass  by  Jervais  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  a china-painter,  and  went  to  work  as 
if  he  were  painting  on  opaque  poroelain  instead 
of  glass),  the  effeot  is  quite  feeble.  Admitting 


all  the  merit  of  individual  figures,  the  faot 
remains  that  the  window  has  no  more  brilliancy 
or  beauty  of  colour  than  a big  transparency. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  painted  on 
linen. 

The  “ Yirtues  ” (even  Horace  Walpole  called 
them  Sir  Joshua’s  washy  “ Yirtues  ”)  are  not 
nearly  large  enough  in  treatment  for  the  spaces 
which  they  fill  (or  should  fill,  for  they  do  not  do 
it)  ; a mass  of  heavy,  opaque,  colourless,  and 
uninteresting  background  stares  you  in  the  face, 
or  if  the  sun  shines  very  brightly,  you  see 
instead  a mass  of  foxy-brown ; and  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  window  this  preponderance  of  heavy 
shadow  is  the  chief  thing  notioeable.  Add  to 
this  that  the  enamel  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
this  objectionable  obscurity  is  already  peeling 
off  in  flakes,  leaving  patches  of  dazzlingly  pure 
white  where  they  have  least  business  to  occur, 
and  you  have  a pioture  of  a complete  fiasco. 
Now,  in  the  older  glass,  in  spite  of  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  figure-drawing,  the  artist 
has  known  how  to  turn  the  material  and  itB 
resources  to  full  acoount.  There  is  a certain 
largeness  in  his  treatment  of  the  figures  that 
gives  his  saints  a dignity  the  “Yirtues”  lack. 
Deep  rich  colour  is  introduced  in  plenty,  and 
wonderful  skill  is  shown  in  the  way  in  whioh  it 
is  introduced.  Colour  is  balanced  against  white, 
and  white  against  colour,  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  experienced  craftsman.  He  has  availed  him- 
self to  the  utmost  of  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
never  obscuring  it  by  heavy  paint.  He  has 
striven  for  colour,  which  he  could  get,  rather 
than  form,  which  was  beyond  his  reach ; and 
he  justifies  all  his  faults,  whether  of  taste  or 
drawing,  by  the  success  of  his  work  on  glass. 
It  fits  its  place,  and  adds  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  architecture:  the  effect  is  sufficient, — 
what  more  can  you  aBk  ? The  marvel  is,  how 
Sir  Joshua,  in  sight  of  these  grand  windows, 
could  have  allowed  his  own  work  to  be  put  up, 
— or,  at  least,  to  remain  there.  But  that  is  a 
wonder  that  occurs  nearly  every  time  one  Bees 
a modern  window  side  by  side  with  an  old  one. 
How  could  they,  with  that  before  them  ? All 
we  seem  able  to  learn  from  old  work  is  to  cari- 
cature its  forms  : we  miss  its  spirit  and  its 
colour.  It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  mention 
instances  of  this  miserable  modern  mock  Me- 
dievalism,— they  are  only  too  abundant.  But  I 
must  not  omit  to  allude  to  another  kind  of 
modern  glass  which  errs  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, though  not  exactly  in  that  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
unfortunate  efforts.  I mean  what  is  kuowu  as 
Munich  glass.  The  revival  of  glass-painting 
fell,  in  Germany,  into  the  hands  of  artists  ; of 
draughtsmen,  at  all  events,  and  men,  moreover, 
of  some  thought  and  culture.  It  was  not  likely 
that  men  of  the  calibre  of  Cornelius  would  be  led 
away  into  the  affeotation  of  crude  thirteenth- 
century  draughtsmanship.  The  rudeness  of  early 
Gothio  art  revolted  them,  and  they  rejected  it 
altogether.  With  the  chaff  they  threw  away 
much  wheat,  no  doubt ; but,  whatever  their 
shortcomings  in  art,  they  knew  how  to  draw, 
and  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  pretend 
incompetence.  They  knew  something  of  anatomy, 
and  they  could  not  lie  under  their  learning;  so 
they  set  themselves  to  draw  their  best  for  glass, 
and  some  of  their  designs  are  worthy  of  all 
respect.  Unfortunately,  these  men  knew  as 
little  about  glass  as  Reynolds  did,  and  they 
based  their  design  accordingly  on  the  art  in 
which  they  had  some  experience,  viz.,  fresco. 
It  might  have  been  anticipated  that,  Bince  they 
worked  on  the  lines  of  fresco,  and  Sir  Joshua  on 
those  of  oil  painting,  their  work  would  have 
been  aB  far  superior  to  his  aB  fresco  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  glass-paintiDg  than  oil  painting 
is.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ger- 
mans (of  the  last  generation,  at  all  events)  were 
not  colourists.  It  is  much  if  their  paintings 
are  respectable  in  oolour,  and  the  strong  tones 
of  glass  were  altogether  too  much  for  them. 
Whilst  Sir  Joshua  lost  all  the  translucency  of 
glass  in  shadows  (which  in  his  pictures  he 
knew  how  to  make  so  transparent),  the  men  of 
Munich  contrived  to  lose  all  glaseiness  in  a glare, 
the  crudest,  cruellest  colour.  The  tints  they 
employed  were  as  flat  as  those  they  had  used, 
with  more  excuse,  in  fresoo.  They  were  as  even 
as  manufacture  could  make  them : bright, 
without  brilliancy, — gaudy,  without  richness. 
The  windows  had  all  the  appearance  of  oheap 
ooloured  lithographs,  magnified.  You  may  say 
that  it  is,  after  all,  a question  of  individual 
preference,  whether  we  like  best  form  or  colour. 
But  remember,  colour  is  the  only  excuse  for 
Btained  glass.  Glass  affords  opportunities  for 
a brilliancy  of  colour  whioh  no  other  medium 


offers,  whereas  it  does  not  lend  itself  at  all  to 
refinement  of  form ; and  if  form  is  what  is 
wanted,  any  other  medium  would  do,  not  only 
as  well,  but  better  than  glass.  There  are  Borne 
important  Munich  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral,  which  I have  not  seen,  and  Borne  in  the 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  I have 
twice  seen,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  again. 
There  are  some  failares  in  our  own  St.  Paul’s, 
too.  But  if  you  wish  to  compare  preten- 
tious modern  Munioh  with  good  old  German 
glass,  you  have  only  to  stand  in  the  nave  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  and  look  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  all  the 
greater  that  there  is  similarity  of  scale  and 
general  design  between  them.  The  old  exam- 
ples, on  the  left  as  you  face  the  ohoir,  have 
unfortunately  suffered  restoration,  and  some  of 
their  beauty  seems  to  me  to  have  been  restored 
away  Bince  I saw  them  some  years  ago.  They 
are  not  perfeot.  They  are  not  equal  in  colour  to 
the  best  glass  at  Rouen,  nor  in  drawing  to  that 
of  Brussels;  but  they  combine  something  of  the 
glowing  colour  of  the  one  with  no  little  of  the 
grand  design  of  the  other;  aud,  for  all  their 
restoration,  they  remain  magnificent  windows, 
among  the  finest  examples  of  late  Gothic  glass- 
painting extant. 

To  turn  from  these  to  the  windows  opposite, 
is,  without  metaphor,  a shook  to  the  eyes  Buoh 
as  one  Buffers  sometimes  when,  on  a moonlight 
night,  one  finds  oneself  suddenly  within  the 
radius  of  the  naked  gas-jets  of  a butcher’s  shop. 
The  merits  of  Munich  glass  are  as  obvious  as 
the  conveniences  of  gas-light,  but  its  demerits 
are  muoh  more  glaring,  and  there  are  no 
practical  advantages  to  make  amends  as  in  the 
case  of  gas. 

Revival  in  England. 

The  revival  of  glass-painting  in  England,  as 
in  Germany,  is  of  comparatively  reoent  date, 
and  may  be  almost  within  the  memory  of  some 
of  my  hearers. 

It  was  as  a manufacture  rather  than  as  an 
art  that  it  began  to  lift  up  its  head.  There  was 
in  England  no  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  to 
patronise  it.  No  famous  artist  patted  it  on  the 
back.  But  the  Gothio  revival  was  a proof  that 
there  were  plenty  of  persons  interested  in 
ecclesiastical  art.  Clergymen  naturally  vied 
one  with  another  in  their  desire  to  embellish 
th-ir  churches ; rich  donors  were  not  wanting, 
architects  were  nothing  loth  to  bestir  them- 
selves  in  the  matter,  and,  of  course,  manufac- 
turers were  forthcoming  who  were  prepared  to 
undertake  anything  and  everything  in  the  way 
of  stained  glass,  if  only  there  was  a fair  margin 
of  profit  attaohed  to  it.  Happily,  among  those 
manufacturers,  some  were  artists;  happily,  too, 
they  took  up  stained  glass  before  they  had  made 
their  names  ; they  identified  themselves,  there- 
fore, thoroughly  with  glass-painting,  and  won  a 
well-merited  reputation  in  connexion  with  it. 
The  element  of  trade  brought  with  it,  as 
always,  an  influence  for  good  and  evil.  For 
good,  in  that  it  encouraged  the  art,  and  made 
it  possible  for  men  to  live  by  it ; for  evil,  inas- 
much as  the  consideration  as  to  what  would 
pay  prevailed  too  often  over  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  best.  An  artist’s  true  success  is 
when  his  conscience  whispers  to  him  that  it  is 
well  done.  Commercial  success,  on  the  other 
hand,  implies,  in  many  instances,  an  increasing 
deafness  to  the  voice  that  tells  us  what  is  right. 
Men  are  but  men ; and  it  is  hard  to  go  on 
striving  after  what  you  know  to  be  best,  when 
there  is  no  appreciation,  and  no  fair  prioe  for 
it ; and  all  the  while  there  is  clamorous  demand, 
and  lavish  payment  offered,  for  what  you  oould 
do  so  easily,  though  you  feel  that  it  is  not  worth 
doing.  So,  those  who  were  artists  yielied,  and 
those  who  were  not,  knew  no  better;  and  most 
of  our  fioe  churches  have  been  vulgarised,  more 
or  lees,  by  windows  that  are  as  tawdry  in  their 
way  as  the  trumpery  decorations  of  wax  and 
tinsel,  and  paper  flowers,  that  desecrate  the 
altars  in  the  churches  abroad. 

But  with  all  this,  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
modern  English  glass. painting  has  progressed. 
It  waB  based  from  the  first  upon  a truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  applicable  to  gUsa- 
painting,  than  any  foreign  glass- painters  have 
attained  to,  and  the  best  of  our  windows  want 
only  the  effeot  of  age  upon  them  to  be  referred 
to  by  the  coming  generations  as  fine  examples 
of  old  work.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  in 
the  world  that  muoh  of  the  charm  of  old  glass 
is  due  to  the  effeot  of  age  upon  it.  If  you  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  any  old  glass  closely, 
you  will  find  that  muoh  of  it  is,  through  partial 
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discolouration,  pitted  and  specked  all  over  with 
irregular  little  holes,  which  render  the  surface 
quite  rough,  and  this  uneven  surface  not  only 
causes  variety  in  the  depth  of  the  colour  accord- 
ing to  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  glass  that 
is  left,  but  by  refraoting  the  light  that  is  trans- 
mitted through  it,  gives  to  the  glass  a quality 
which  no  even  material  could  possibly  possess. 
In  comparing  modern  windows,  then,  with  old, 
we  must  not  forget  what  is  due  to  time.  There 
is  a popular  idea  that  the  art  of  making  ruby 
and  other  glass  has  been  lost.  That  is  a fable. 
The  whole  art  of  glass-painting  was  lost,  if  you 
like,  or,  more  properly  speakiog,  left  in  abeyance, 
for  something  like  a couple  of  centuries  ; but 
glass  is  now  manufactured  in  England  that  is 
all  that  the  artist  could  desire ; and  if  modern 
English  glass-painting  is  not  all  that  it  might 
be,  it  is  less  the  fault  of  the  glaBs-painters  than 
of  the  public,  who  prefer  to  pay  a price  at  which 
moderate  merchandise  can  be  turned  out,  rather 
than  a sum  which  would  remunerate  an  able 
artist  at  the  rate  of  art.  The  old  glass  we 
admire  was  designed,  and  often  painted,  by 
men  who  were  among  the  foremost  artists 
of  their  day.  The  great  part  of  ours  is 
manufactured  at  a prioe  ; and  if,  sometimes,  the 
manufacturer  gets  a good  price  for  it,  the 
draughtsman  may  think  himself  happy  if  he 
earns  61.  a week,  whilst  the  painter  earns  much 
less.  Considering  the  present  prices  paid  for 
pictures,  e^en  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  and 
all  the  forty  do  not  rush  into  glass-painting.  The 
only  artist  of  independent  note  as  a painter, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  any  extent  to  glass- 
painting, is  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  and  his  glass  is 
worthy  to  be  named  with  the  best  old  glass.  It 
proves  him  master  of  his  material  as  well  as  of 
colour.  It  is  unlike  any  old  glass  that  ever 
was  done,  but  none  the  less  it  obeys  the  principle 
followed  in  old  work,  though  it  borrows  none  of 
its  forms.  In  attempting  to  fix  the  position  of 
glass-paintiug  in  England  at  this  date,  I should 
say  that  we  have  men  among  us  who  could  per- 
haps produce  windows  as  fine  as  anything  that 
has  been  done ; but  until  artists  have  been 
tempted  to  take  up  glass-paintiug  as  they  do 
other  painting,  executing  their  own  work,  or 
seeing  it  executed  under  their  own  supervision, 
and  receiving  payment  for  it  at  the  rate  of  art, 
good  work  must  continue  to  be  source  among  us. 
Glass-painting  iB  not  easier  than  painting  on 
canvas  or  paper, — that  it  should  be  thought  bo 
much  less  valuable.  The  mediocrity  of  so  muoh 
modern  glass  is  due  to  the  faot  not  that  we 
could  not  do  much  hetter,  but  that  we  are  not 
encouraged  to  and  cannot  afford  to  do  our  best. 
In  tracing  thus  far  the  history  of  glass-painting, 
from  what  it  was  to  what  it  is,  I have  fore- 
stalled what  I had  to  say  concerning  what 
it  ought  to  be.  I think  I have  already  sug- 
gested, by  implication  at  least,  what  stained 
glass  should  be.  It  should  be  on  a level  with 
the  art  of  our  time  ; but  first,  and  before  all 
things,  it  should  be  glass.  That  means  to  say, 
that  the  artist  should  have  studied  old  glass, 
as  the  painter  studies  the  old  masters.  He 
should  know  what  was  done  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  during  the  Renaissance,  and  ho 
and  why  it  was  done ; but  he  should  not  stop 
there.  He  should  beware  when  he  digs  among 
the  ruins  of  the  past,  lest  any  speok  of  its 
deadly  dust  should  get  into  his  eyes  and  blind 
him  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The 
arohmologist  is  often  so  bigo  ed,  the  glass- 
painter  so  meohanical,  the  artist  so  ignorant 
of  glass.  We  want  the  three  fused  into  one, — 
a man  who  is  at  once  familiar  with  old  work, 
master  of  his  craft,  and  an  accomplished 
artist, — a man  too  well  versed  in  the  art  of  the 
past  to  ignore  it,  too  skilful  to  blunder,  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  power  to  be  the  slave  of  his 
knowledge, — a man  who  is  experimenting 
always,  bat  basing  his  experiments  on  expe- 
rience, and  proving  his  deep  reverence  for  the 
great  men  gone  before,  by  daring,  as  they  dared, 
to  be  himself. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  sure  they  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Day  had  given 
them  an  eloquent  and  lucid  sketch  of  the  history 
of  stained  ylass,  and  of  the  charac'eristios  that 
d'Btb  guished  the  works  of  its  various  periods. 
He  had  also  taken  a broad  and  fair  view  of  the 
two  distioot  piincipl-s  on  which  stained  glass 
was  produced,  and,  while  rightly  insisting  that 
it  was  a window  and  not  a picture  that  was 
required,  had  admitted  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  many  windows  of  the  Renaissance  period,  in 
which  pictorial  art  had  been  carried  muoh 
farther  than  in  the  Mediseval  glass.  Mr.  Day’s  | 


account  of  existing  windows  had  reoalled  de- 
lightful rj col  lections  of  visits  in  early  days  to  the 
glorious  “ glasses”  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres, 
Strasburg,  Bourges,  our  own  Canterbury,  and, 
he  would  add,  Fairford,  notwithstanding  the 
lecturer’s  slightly  depreciatory  opinion  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  windows  there,  which  he 
advised  all,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  to 
visit.  The  effect  produoed  by  some  windows 
was  never  forgotten.  He  had  before  his  eyes  then, 
for  example,  a wonderful  piece  of  colour  at  the 
east  end  of  Milan  Cathedral  as  Been,  though  many 
years  had  passed  since  from  the  west  end, — too 
far  to  distinguish  forms.  In  Btained-glass,  colour 
was  the  prime  element.  Mr.  Day  had  expressed 
pretty  plainly  his  opinion  of  the  want  of  merit 
in  much  modern  work.  He  (the  speaker)  was 
inclined  to  go  much  further.  The  amount  of 
money  which  had  been  spent  in  this  country  on 
utterly  worthless  rubbish  was  enormous  and 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  The  large  majority  of 
windows,  specimens  of  bad  drawing  and 
worse  oolour,  repetitions  ad  nauseam  of  a 
few  subjects,  could  give  no  pleasure  to  any 
cultivated  observer,  and  would  one  day  be 
removed  as  public  injuries.  He  was  disposed 
to  think  that  50,0001.  a year  would  not  be  an 
excessive  estimate  of  the  amount  which  was 
thus  spent,  and  if  we  multiplied  this  by  say 
thirty  years,  during  which  it  had  been  going 
on,  we  should  have  a million  and  a half  of 
money  as  the  total.  He  fully  admitted  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  work  done, 
and  that  it  would  be  finer  still  but  for  the  un- 
willingness of  the  public  to  pay  for  art.  They 
would  pay  for  glass,  but  not  for  art.  If  they 
wanted  art  they  must  have  artists,  and  if  they 
had  artists,  artists  must  be  paid.  Moreover, 
colourists  were  not  too  plentiful ; oolourists,  like 
poets,  were  not  made,  but  born.  He  hoped 
something  might  result  from  that  evening’s 
proceedings.  The  Society  of  Arts  had  of  late 
years  rather  neglected  the  fine  arts,  though 
they  had  attended  right  well  to  science  and 
oommerce.  It  might  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  this  respeot,  aud  obtain  oondonation,  if  it 
originated  a movement  tending  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  in  stained-glass  windows. 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood,  secretary,  combated,  as 
in  duty  bound,  the  last  observation  of  the  chair- 
man, and  a discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Holliday,  Mr.  Christopher  Cooke,  Mr.  Pfoundes, 
Mr.  Liggins,  and  others,  took  part.  A warm 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Day  dosed  the  proceed- 
inga.  

INCOMBUSTIBLE  MATERIALS  FOR 
BUILDINGS.* 

The  lastoity  conflagration  at  Quebeo  reminds 
ns  of  the  thought  recurring  at  every  great  fire 
destroying  an  enormous  mass  of  property,  viz., 
Why  do  we  not  build  uninflammable  houses  of 
all  kinds  ? or,  why  use  any  timber  or  any  com- 
bustible materials  in  building  ? Timber  decays, 
if  it  escapes  fire,  and  must  be  renewed  on  an 
average  under  fifty  years  old.  If  all  the  timber 
work  of  a house  was  valued,  and  an  estimate  of 
iron  and  metal  required  to  be  substituted  instead 
to  give  equal  strength,  the  difference  of  expense 
in  some  things  will  be  found  in  favour  of  the 
substitute,  and  the  average  would  be  more  than 
a turn  in  favour  of  rolled  iron  and  cast-iron 
work, — a great  proportion  requiring  only  what 
is  called  old  iron,  which  sells  at  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  under  the  price  of  new  iron,  and  has 
to  undergo  waste  and  expense  in  being  re-cast 
and  forged  for  Bale  in  all  shapes.  If  that  average 
cost  per  oube  of  1,000  feet  is  even  a turn  against 
iron  work,  the  consideration  of  durability  altera 
the  case  still  in  favour  of  the  incombustible  work. 
But  it  may  be  said,  how  can  a house  or  store  full 
of  very  inflammable  goods  be  a bit  safer  from 
being  built  of  Btone,  brick,  oement,  concrete, 
iron,  brass,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  slates,  tiles,  and 
glass,  if  those  combustible  goods  take  fire  by 
accident,  or  development  of  coal-gas,  or  leakage 
of  gas-pipes?  In  such  cases,  excepting  all 
explosive  matters,  a fire  may  burn  itself  out-, — 
if  the  iron  door  is  shut  aud  kept  cool, — if  neces- 
sary ; and,  clearly,  in  such  instances  a very 
short  time  would  make  enough  of  *■  fire  damp” 
to  extinguish  the  fire  before  it  had  taken  Bucb 
head  as  to  melt  a oast-iron  door  of  the  lightest 
possible  casting.  Certainly  suoh  a building 
would  be  fire-proof  against  all  but  the  confla- 
gration of  spirits,  paraffin,  petroleum,  and  tur- 
pentine, where  heat  sufficient  to  pulverise  brick 
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and  conorete  might  be  produoed  by  the  burn- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  those  exceptional 
things,  which  are  explosives  in  a great  degree. 

For  walling,  the  Portland  cement  conorete, 
made  of  1 part  cement  to  4 parts  washed  gravel, 
is  nearly  everywhere  cheaper  than  brickwork, 
and  often  cheaper  than  Btonework,  at  half  the 
thickness  stronger  than  Btone,  and,  in  case  of 
fire,  will  suffer  less  than  stone  and  lime  mortar 
work,  and  very  muoh  less  than  brickwork  in 
lime  mortar.  The  cost  of  walling  may,  there- 
fore, be  excluded  as  one  of  the  data  required  to 
make  a comparative  estimate,  but  for  the  in- 
crease of  durability  which  gives  the  ooncrete 
the  preference  at  equal  prices.  Well  made  and 
well  handled,  with  the  least  possible  stirring 
after  wetting,  the  two  materials  mixed  dry,  the 
gravel  conorete  makes  better  structure  than 
most  of  our  building-stones,  particularly  the 
sandstone  of  all  colours. 

Very  good  attempts  have  been  made  with 
Bangor  and  Valencia  flags  to  make  fireproof 
bonding-stores  in  Bristol,  using  Blabs  of  12  ft. 
and  15  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  wide,  and  3 in. 
thick,  laid  on  walls  and  metal  girders  under  the 
ends  of  those  lengths,  after  testing  the  strength 
of  the  slate  slabs  to  more  load  than  they  will 
ever  have  to  bear.  But  such  floors  are  very 
expensive,  and  the  bare  elate  flag  exposed  to 
intense  heat  will  suffer  more  than  a conorete 
floor.  They  must  collapse  when  the  metal 
posts  supporting  them  are  melted,  unless  the 
pillarB  are  cased  in  concrete.  All  condemned 
rails  sold  by  the  railway  companies,  for  one- 
half  the  price  of  rolled  iron,  make  very  good 
joists  for  spans  not  over  14  ft.,  spaced  30  in. 
apart  centre  to  centre.  Flat  arches  of  Bmall 
flat  stones,  6 in.  deep,  resting  on  78  lb.  per  yard 
old  rails  set  across  the  roadway,  and  grouted 
with  fine  concrete,  and  flushed  over  with  it, 
form  the  roadways  of  several  iron  bridges  in 
the  County  Kerry,  and  have  been  laid  for  less 
than  a wooden  floor  with  10  by  2 in.  joists  and 
1 in.  boards.  A fireproof  floor  was  put  in  the 
Bridewell  at  Tralee,  over  the  prisoners’  cells,  in 
this  way,  for  45s.  per  square  of  100  ft.,  which 
is  about  the  same  as  timber  flooring  of  the 
scantlings  described.  In  wider  spans  those  rails 
can  be  supplemented  by  midway  girders  or 
plain  flitches  of  rolled  iron  under,  so  as  to  make 
the  floor  perfectly  rigid.  Such  a floor  would 
never  fail  to  keep  down  any  fire  underneath  it. 
For  dwelling-houses,  ceilings  could  be  worked 
out  in  plaster  more  firmly  than  on  laths  of  4 in. 
thick. 

The  roofs  would  afford  most  saving  on  the 
comparative  estimates.  The  strength  of  the 
modern  iron  roof  in  angle  and  X ipon  bars  and 
beams  is  to  be  had  for  less  money  than  what 
timber  of  the  usual  Bizes  will  cost.  Galvanised 
riband  iron,  on  frames  4 ft.  apart,  pierced  for 
oopper  fastenings  or  iron  rivets,  will  cost  very 
little  more  than  wooden  sawed  laths.  Cast-iron 
gutters  oan  be  had  for  less  than  half  the  price 
of  7 lb.  sheet  lead  for  both  flat  gutters  and 
valleys.  Slates  drilled  to  be  fastened  by  nails 
oan  be  tied  on  to  the  laths  of  riband  iron  with 
copper  wire  as  cheaply  as  with  nails. 

Cement  ooncrete  roofs  on  centreing  made  to  a 
oatenarian  curve  inverted  may  be  relied  on  to 
stand  but  2£  in.  thick,  if  the  abutments  are 
secured  from  lateral  thrust  by  a few  tie-bars 
across  the  span,  mounted  on  washer  - plates 
outside  and  screwed  tight,  or  tightened  by  heat 
and  cooling.  It  may  require  a rise  of  arch  of 
one-fifth  span,  and  a thin  coat  of  pure  cement,  as 
a waterproofing,  which  is  further  secured  by  a 
couple  of  coats  of  coal  tar.  Mr.  W.  T.  Crosbie, 
of  Ardfert,  has  built  a good  many  roofs  of  this 
material,  but  in  elliptic  arches  very  flat,  and, 
therefore,  requiring  more  than  double  the  depth 
of  conorete,  and  they  have  cost  him  5s.  per  square 
yard  ; so  that  the  catenarian  curve  may  be  had 
for  3s.,  which  is  much  less  than  any  slate  and 
timber  roof  oan  be  put  up  for  nowadays. 

Interior  fittings  of  doors  and  window-frames 
with  the  doors  and  sashes,  it  can  be  easily 
understood,  may  be  bad  in  metal  and  black  iron 
without  trouble  or  expense  greater  than  wood, 
but  cheaper,  from  being  everlasting. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  objections  will 
be  raised  on  account  of  iron-work  contracting 
and  expanding  with  cold  and  heat,  which  has 
given  some  trouble  in  making  smootn  joints 
between  long  pieces  of  railway-iron.  This  may 
be  avoided  by  using  cast  iron  where  long  spans 
are  to  be  set  up,  suoh  as  tie- bars  to  wide  and 
flat  roofs,  where  the  expans’on  would  be  very 
small.  Metal  window-sashes  are,  on  this 
account,  liable  to  be  found  difficult  to  stanch 
against  wind  and  water.  To  obviate  this  I have 
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used  a fillet  of  caoutcbouo  between  the  glass 
and  the  metal  to  be  soldered  on  to  the  iron  and 
glass  by  a hot-edged  tool,  which  will  give 
sufficient  room  for  contraction  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  indiarnbber  to  prevent  the  glass  being 
broken  and  make  a stanch  joint  always.  In  a 
continued  row  of  such  honsea  as  I have  tried  to 
de°oribe,  no  fire  could  spread  to  any  considerable 
extent,  even  if  extra  inflammable  goods  took 
fire,  and  this  last  advantage  in  itself  is,  or 
would  be,  an  enormous  gain.  The  only  draw- 
back would  be  that  the  carpenter’s  occupation 
would  be  gone,  or  almost  gone. 


CONTINENTAL  GATHERINGS. 

In  many  quarters  the  announcement  made 
within  a few  days  past  by  the  Frenoh  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  respecting  the  foundation  of  an 
annual  exhibition  of  the  decorative  arts  will  be 
received  with  pleasure.  This  exhibition  will  be 
held  yearly,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  Bame 
building  as  the  Salon,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  will 
form  a department.  Here,  at  length,  is  settled 
the  long-debated  question  as  to  one  of  the  duties 
of  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  an  old 
oomplaint  that  our  own  Academy  has  neglected 
from  the  first  the  minor  but  none  the  less 
dependent  and  kindred  branches  of  the  arts  ; in 
its  original  constitution  it  will  be  found  to  have 
included  the  representants  of  more  than  one  art 
that,  now  overlooked,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist; 
the  gem  and  seal  engravers  may  be  mentioned 
among  these.  The  French  Exhibition  of  the 
Decorative  Arts  is,  however,  not  exactly  con- 
nected with  the  Salon;  it  is  directed  by  the 
Society  of  the  “ Union  Centrale”  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Decorative  Arts.  The  Journal  Officiel  of  a few 
days  sinew  published  the  regulations  of  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  England  will  be  well  represented.  The 
Exhibition,  to  be  open  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  July,  in  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  is  to 
comprise  ten  branches  of  the  decorative  arts, 
decorative  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting, 
metal  work  in  gold,  &c. ; enamels,  glass,  tissues, 
&o. ; printing  and  books,  as  shown  by  composi- 
tions ; drawings,  models,  and  speoimenB.  All 
contributions  are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  15th  of 
Maroh  next,*  and  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
information  for  insertion  in  the  catalogue.  We 
may  draw  the  attention  of  those  readers 
interested  in  the  subjeot  to  the  fact  that  all 
works  must  be  sent  in  from  abroad  through  an 
agent  authorised  by  the  sender ; respecting 
copyright,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  work  will 
be  reproduced  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  author. 

We  may  look  forward  with  interest  to  this 
novel  feature  of  the  forthcoming  Paris  season. 
France  is  at  length  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  artistic  market. 
It  is  bHt  a few  days  since,  we  learn,  that  a 
commission  entrusted  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in  France, 
examined  a number  of  representants  ef  the 
furniture  and  kindred  trades,  wood-carving,  and 
carriage-building.  The  unanimous  opinion  was, 
that  foreign  competition  was  daily  driving  out 
Frenoh  products  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  heard  with  pleasure  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  by  all  interested  in  the  progress  of 
onr  art- manufactures  that  our  furniture  trade  is 
now  in  so  flourishing  a condition  that  Frenoh 
manufacturers  actually  send  to  us  for  their 
patterns.  This  fact,  stated  before  the  Com- 
mission, we  have  the  utmost  satisfaction  in 
laying  before  our  readers.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  instituted  by  the  French  Commission  to 
which  we  have  referred,  tends  to  show  that  it  is 
alone  by  means  of  technical  and  art  schools  that 
France  can  hope  to  retain  any  position  in  the 
productive  markets  of  the  world.  A worthy 
example  of  the  value  of  private  initiative,  in  a 
country  where  everything  is  left  to  Govern- 
mental control,  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  the  technical  school 
formed  in  the  Ruedela  Briquette, — a neighbour- 
hood in  Paris  the  reputation  of  whioh  is  little 
better  than  that  of  Whiteohapel,  Seven  Dials,  or 
Five  Points, — a soho  l whioh,  the  oreation  of  a 
poor  workman,  M.  Blanohard,  is  now,  we  learn, 
supported  by  a municipal  subsidy. 

M.  Havard,  the  delightful  writer  who  has  told 
us  so  muoh  about  Holland,  about  Delft  pottery, 
and  the  Dutch  painters,  has  been  recently  dis- 
coursing eloquently  and  amusingly  on  a subjeot 
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whioh,  with  our  neighbours  quite  as  muoh  as 
with  oureelves,  is  now  a ruling  topic  of  the 
day,  household  deooration.  Apropos  of  employ- 
ing architects,  M.  Havard,  in  relating  the  ex- 
perience  of  ev^-ry  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  home  decoration, 
states  a faot  that  is,  we  believe,  not  generally 
known,  relating  to  that  sorest  of  all  points 
between  employer  and  employed,  the  question  of 
exceeded  estimates.  It  would  appear  to  be  a 
very  old-world  trouble.  In  Ephesus,  in  Classic 
times,  it  was  customary  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
contract,  and  the  statement  by  the  architect  of 
the  cost  of  his  work,  for  him  to  deposit  as  surety 
his  worldly  goods  or  their  value,  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates.  On  the  termination  of  the  work 
any  excesses,  where  not  amply  explained,  were 
paid  out  of  the  architect’s  property.  From  a 
professional  point  of  view  this  seems  rather  an 
arbitrary  manner  of  tying  a man  down  to  his 
opinion.  That  worldly-wise  architectural  ad- 
viser, Vitruvius,  it  seems,  however,  approved  of 
this  method.  “ How  desirable  it  would  be,”  he 
remarks,  “ that  the  Romans  sheuld  have  such  a 
law,  whioh  would  thus  check  the  disorders 
attendant  on  iguorance.  Fathers  of  families 
would  not  find  themselves  launched  into  terrible 
expense;  buildings  would  be  really  finished  for 
ths  sums  agreed,  or  a little  above  ; but  when 
the  expense  is  doubtful,  all  confidence  is  lost, 
the  owner  sees  himself  ruined,  he  is  discouraged, 
and  he  abandons  the  whole.” 

The  question  of  protection  against  fire  is  one 
that  is  always  “on  the  board,” — or  cloth,  to 
translate  correctly  that  most  ill-used  expression, 
sur  le  tapis.  It  would  appear  from  accounts 
which  have  reaohed  us,  that  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  is  in  possession  of  a Fire  Brigade  whioh 
affords  an  admirable  model  to  other  oities.  The 
method  adopted  (one  of  complete  telegraphic 
communication)  allows  of  the  existence  of  a fire, 
and  the  spot  at  whioh  it  has  broken  out,  being 
immediately  made  known  to  the  central  station  ; 
it  allows  also  of  all  the  police,  and  employ 6s 
of  the  gas  and  water  companies,  whose  presence 
may  be  necessary,  being  duly  warned,  and,  in 
case  of  great  fires  the  volunteer  fire-brigade. 
By  means  of  this  system  the  night  watchers 
posted  on  two  high  towers  overlooking  the  city, 
can  warn  the  brigade  of  any  fire  that  may  be 
noticed  for  miles  round  ; the  central  station  can 
use  the  same  wires  to  transmit  its  orders  to  the 
most  distant  stations,  and  give,  in  case  of  need, 
the  signal  to  Bound  the  fire-bell  for  the  volun- 
teers. A series  of  wires  runs  to  each  part  of 
the  town,  no  house  being  more  than  500  to  600 
yards  distant  from  some  fire-signal.  These  are 
placed,  if  poBBible,  in  public  buildings,  barracks, 
chemists’  shop,  hotels,  wherever,  in  fact,  there 
is  a night-porter.  Private  individuals  who  may 
desire  it  are  provided  with  a fire-signal,  on  con- 
dition,  however,  that  they  open  at  all  hours  to 
the  ring  of  the  fire-bell,  the  existence  of  whioh 
is  duly  labelled  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  In 
addition  to  this,  at  certain  points  notices  state 
where  the  nearest  signal  is  to  be  found,  just 
as  with  us  the  position  of  the  fire-plug  is  stated 
from  distance  to  distance.  From  each  signal 
the  notice  given  finds  its  way  to  the  central 
Btation,  and  help  is  immediately  sent;  the 
person  waits  till  the  arrival  of  an  offioial,  whom 
he  directs  to  the  fire.  The  apparatus  is  ex- 
tremely Bimple,  being  entirely  on  the  Morse 
system.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  wires  being  in  connexion  with  all  the  police- 
stations  and  municipal  offices,  are  largely  used 
for  the  transmission  of  business  despatches  un- 
connected with  the  fire-brigade ; all  the  wires 
are  laid  underground,  the  possibility  of  accidents 
thus  being  lessened.  It  is  but  a short  time 
since,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  a case  was 
reported  of  a fire-escape  in  an  English  provincial 
town  brushing  down  on  itB  hurried  way  a 
number  of  aerial  telegraph-wires.  Within  a 
few  years  past  much  has  been  done  in  London 
in  the  direction  followed  by  the  Frankfort  fire- 
brigade;  indeed,  it  is  alone  the  size  of  onr  metro- 
polis that  prevents  the  system  being  almost 
perfected.  It  is  from  America  that  we  have 
still  muoh  to  learn  on  this  point. 

Since  we  have  referred  to  America,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
learn  that  the  colossal  statue  of  “ Liberty  ” to 
be  ereoted  in  a year  or  so  in  the  Bay  of  New 
York,  is  rapidly  approaohing  completion.  S >me 
time  since  at  a oeremooious  meeting  in  Paris  in 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Gaget,  Gauthier,  & Cie., 
Mr.  Martin,  the  American  Minister,  drove  home 
the  first  rivet  attaching  the  statue  to  its  base. 
This  was  some  months  ago,  and  Bince  then  the 
work  has  been  steadily  progressing.  At  a more 


reoent  meeting  held  in  New  York,  a subscription 
was  opened  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  pedestal 
and  the  ereotion  of  the  statue;  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  a quarter  of  a million  sterling.  Some 
idea  of  the  s'ze  of  the  work  may  be  formed 
when  we  Btate  that  from  the  head  to  the  foot  the 
statue  will  measure  about  105  ft.,  not  reckoning 
the  up-stretched  arm  holding  the  torch,  which  is 
about  another  40  ft.  above  the  head  ; with  the 
stone  pedestal, some  82  ft.,  we  reach  a total  height 
of  227  ft.  The  interior  ironwork  ueoessary  to 
hold  up  this  colossal  work,  weighs  alone  over 
90  tons  ; the  eopper  plates  are  over  30  toDB. 
Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  will 
doubtless  remember  the  completed  head  of  M. 
Bartholdi’s  statue,  whioh  formed  in  the  Gardena 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars  suoh  a conspicuous 
feature.  The  expenses  of  the  Btatue  having  been 
already  subscribed,  the  work  has  been  since  that 
time  steadily  progressing,  and  it  is  fully  expeoted 
that  in  1883  the  colossus  will  be  ereoted  od 
Bedloe  Island. 


WOOD-PAVING  IN  LONDON. 

Wood  - paving  is  being  laid  extensively  in 
London, — some  good,  some  indifferent,  and  some 
bad.  A few  remai  ks  on  the  various  modes  adopted 
and  the  results  uuder  wear  may  therefore 
probably  be  useful.  In  the  first  place.it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  several  wo  >d-paving  com- 
panies working  according  to  paten's  taken  out 
by  them,  or  which  have  been  acquired.  A de- 
scription of  these  patents  will  not,  however,  be 
entered  into,  but  the  writer’s  ideas  of  what  con- 
stitutes a badly-wearing  wooden  pavement,  and 
what  a good-wearing  wooden  pavement,  will  be 
given. 

1.  As  to  foundations.  Sand,  layers  of  boards, 
or  any  other  similar  form  of  loose  foundation, 
should  be  rejeoted. 

2.  Open-jointed  wood -paving,  however  the 
open  joints  be  filled,  as  whether  with  asphalte, 
with  gravel,  or  with  Portland  cement,  or  any 
combination  of  these  materials,  will  constitute 
a Bwiftly-weariDg  surface,  and  the  wider  the 
joints  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  wear  and  disin- 
tegration of  the  blooks  of  wood. 

3.  Hard  woods  will  not  make  the  best  pave- 
ment, as  the  surfaces  will  wear  Blippery,  and 
jar  the  wheels  passing  over  in  proportion  to  the 
swiftness  of  the  traffic  and  the  hardness  and 
roughnePS  of  the  surface. 

The  requisites  for  a good  form  of  wood-pave- 
ment are, — 

1.  An  absolutely  sound  and  true  cement 
concrete  foundation,  oapable  of  resisting  the 
ramming  strokes  and  vibrations  of  the  wheel- 
traffic  moving  over  the  surface. 

2.  A thick  layer  of  tar-felt  to  be  laid  over  the 
conorete  when  fully  hardened,  upon  which  the 
wooden  blooks  are  to  be  bedded,  and  also  a layer 
of  similar  felt  betwixt  the  ptving-blocks,  whioh 
must  be  set  elose-jointed. 

3.  The  blocks  to  be  sound  soft  pine,  free  from 
sap,  dead  knots,  and  Bhakes.  If  oreosoted,  all 
the  better. 

The  wear  and  tear  upon  street  surface  along 
the  main  lines  in  London  is  something  tremen- 
dous, and  it  is  this  almost  unceasing  quick  traffio 
which  wears  street  - pavements  most  ; such 
traffio,  for  instance,  as  by  spring- van  8,  omni- 
buses, carriages,  and  cabs.  Any  wheels  moving 
at  a rate  of  six  miles  per  hour  and  upwards, 
jump  aud  ram,  in  proportion  to  the  speed  and 
roughness  of  the  surfaces  ; the  heaviest  and 
swiftest  moving  loads  doing  most  injury.  A 
looomotive  wheel  of  steel,  moving  upon  a steel 
rail,  jumps  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the 
train  : hence  express  trains  wear  rail-roads  more, 
in  proportion  to  weight  carried  or  moved,  than 
heavier  luggage-trains  do.  A wheel  iu  rapid 
motion  strikes  as  a sledge-hammer  strikes,  and 
the  blow  is  in  proportion  to  the  velocity.  In  the 
first  days  of  railways  these  facts  were  Dot  bus- 
pected,  hence  a tolerable  bunch  of  constructive 
blunders,  suoh  as  stone  blooks  on  hard  bottoms 
in  outtiBgs,  timber  piles  under  rail-joints  in 
embankments,  aDd  solid  sleeper- walls  in  em- 
bankments. Railway  engineers  now  strive  for 
an  elastio  foundation,  such  as  is  given  b\  a use 
of  sand  or  gravel  for  ballast,  and  wood  for  cross- 
sleepers.  If  steel  or  wrought-iron  be  used  for 
sleepers,  elastici'y  will  also  be  sought  for. 

But  to  return  to  wooden  pavement.  A firm  and 
true  foundation  of  cement  concrete  is  stipulated 
for,  to  preserve  the  surfaoe  of  the  finished  road 
smooth,  even,  and  in  order,  and  to  prevent  the 
uprising  of  the  subsoil.  The  layer  of  felt  is 
stipulated  for  to  form  an  elastio  cushion  for  the 
wooden  blocks,  and  so  soften  the  blows  given  by 
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the  Bwiftly-moviDg  wheels.  The  felt  in  the 
joints  is  to  enable  the  blocks  to  be  laid  close,  and 
yet  have  elasticity,  and  be  in  a great  degree 
water-tight.  The  wood  is  to  be  Bound,  true  in 
dimensions  of  depth,  and  soft  in  textnre  (like 
white  pine),  so  as  to  have  more  elasticity  than  a 
harder  substance  has. 

The  character  of  wooden  pavements  may  b9 
known  by  the  occupants  of  carriages  in  driving 
over  them.  Where  the  blocks  are  laid  npon 
sand  and  boards,  the  vibrating  aud  drumming 
effects  on  nerves  and  ears  are  most  dis- 
tressing. When  laid  with  open  joints  the  sur- 
face becomes  rapidly  worn  and  uneven  ; and 
when  laid  upon  an  imperfectly -formed  or  weak 
foundation,  the  surface  also  beoomes  uneven, 
alternately  hills  and  holes,  retaining  dirt  and  wet, 
and  so  tending  more  and  more  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  material  and  the  road.  Blocks  of 
wood,  unexceptionable  in  character,  form,  and 
dimensions  of  material,  laid  hard  on  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  cement  concrete  foundation, 
close-jointed,  but  without  the  felt  bedding  and 
jointing,  have  a disagreeable  jarring  effect, 
though  in  a less  degree  than  the  examples  pre- 
viously described. 

Some  of  the  wood-paving  companies  must 
have  been  very  stupid,  and  also  very  difficult 
to  teach,  or  they  would  have  learnt,  by  their 
failures,  sooner  than  they  appear  to  have  done, 
and  we  should  not  then  have  seen  most  important 
main  thoroughfares  blocked  for  weeks  at  a time 
by  the  pulling  up  of  the  entire  wood  construc- 
tion to  begin  again  as  from  the  beginning,  and 
this  process  more  than  once  over.  Poor  London  ! 
How  long  must  she  suffer  under  the  divided  rule 
of  parish  vestries,  having  no  uniformity  of  action, 
either  in  m kia-se  wering,  house-draining,  or  in 
wood-paving  ? The  costs  to  shopkeeper-rate- 
payers in  paying  directly  and  indirectly  for 
defective  street-surfaces  broken  up  to  be  re-laid 
would  tot  up  to  somsthiug  enormous. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  O.B. 

P.S.  — Cement  foundations  for  wood-block 
paving  ought  to  have  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
“ set,”  but  ia  London  this  time  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  given,  and  this  mav,  in  some  cases, 
account  for  partial  failures.  Wooden  pavements, 
in  themselves,  make  no  mud,  but  this  is  carried 
on  from  adjoining  dirty  macadam  and  “set” 
paving.  When,  therefore,  wooden  pavements  are 
muddy,  it  shows  neglect  in  street-scavenging. 


NEW  CITY  MARKETS. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  by  detractors,  there  is  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  it  has  provided  and  is  providing  a 
series  of  markets  worthy  of  the  City.  Even  in 
regard  to  Billingsgate  Market,  the  inadequacy  of 
which  is  to  a large  extent  due  to  want  of  proper 
approaches,  the  City  authorities  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  increase  the  accommodation  there 
of  late  years,  the  market  as  it  was  ereoted  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Banning,  Mr.  Horace  Jones’s  prede- 
cessor in  the  office  of  City  Architect,  having 
being  taken  down  and  re-erected,  and  at  the 
same  time  considerably  enlarged.  The  question 
of  the  future  of  Billingsgate  Market  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  Corporation,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  experiment  is  to  be 
tried  of  utilising  the  new  market  in  Far- 
ringdon-road  as  a msrket  for  railway-borne 
fish,  it  having  the  advantage  of  being  built,  like 
the  adjoining  markets,  partly  over  a railway. 
This  structure,  now  approaching  completion, 
was  originally  intended  for  the  sale  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  in  lieu  of  that  ruinous  and  dreary  place 
known  as  Farringdon  Market,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion are  promoting  a Bill  in  Parliament  giving 
them  the  power  to  use  it  (experimentally)  as  a 
fish-market.  If  the  experiment  demonstrates 
that  there  is  a need  for  a second  fish-market 
within  the  City,  the  new  structure  will  probably 
be  permanently  diverted  from  its  original  pur- 
pose, and  there  will  still  remain  the  question  of 
dealing  with  Farringdon  Market.  Into  that  we 
need  not  Btay  to  enter.  We  may  here  note 
that,  pending  the  time  when  the  Corporation  is 
granted  the  power  to  convert  the  new  market 
to  the  purposes  of  the  fish  trade,  the  fittings  of 
the  shops,  the  paving  of  the  interior,  and  some 
other  works,  are  in  abeyanoe.  The  whole  of  the 
market  area  is  now  roofed  in,  and  a very 
pleasant  and  well-lighted  space  it  forms.  It  is 
nearly  square  on  plao,  and  forms  a continuation 
westward  of  the  group  formed  by  the  new  Cen- 
tral Meat  and  Poultry  Markets,  all  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  market  we  are  now  more  particularly 
referring  to,  and  the  new  Leadenhall  Market  (of 


which  we  say  something  farther  on)  have  been 
desigoed,  and  their  erection  superintended,  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect.  The  iron- 
work at  the  new  market  in  the  Farringdon-road 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew  & 
Co.,  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  being  the  general 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Beresford  the  olerk  of  the 
works.  The  market  is  distinguished  from  the 
meat  and  poultry  markets  in  having  shops, 
forty-one  in  number,  on  the  exterior,  in  addition 
to  the  thirty-three  shops  inside  the  market. 
The  roadway  which  separates  the  new  market 
from  the  poultry  market  will  be  roofed  over,  bo 
as  to  provide  covered  standiug  room  for  vehicles, 
&o.  The  principals  of  this  roof,  of  60  ft. 
span,  very  solidly  framed  in  pitch  - pine, 
are  now  ready  for  being  placed  in  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Horace  Jones,  when  presiding  the 
other  evening  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  spoke  of  a method  he 
had  adopted,  and  with  success,  of  building-up 
circular  columns  of  eight  lengths  of  rolled  iron 
of  curved  seotion,  and  having  flanges  which  are 
bolted  together.  By  this  means  longer  and 
stronger  supports  are  obtaiued  than  would  b9 
possible  by  means  of  casting,  and  the  effect 
obtained,  that  of  a column  with  wide  shallow 
[lutings,  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  new  market,  where  four  of  such 
supports  are  used  to  carry  the  large  central 
dome  or  lantern.  A Btreet  improvement  of 
some  importance  is  being  made  in  connexion 
with  this  market,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a new 
roadway  on  its  south  side,  in  continuation  of 
Long-lane,  Smithfield  (greatly  widened  and  im- 
proved of  late  years)  aud  of  the  roadway  along 
the  south  sides  of  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Markets.  This  road  extension  will  debouoh 
upon  Farringdon-road  a little  to  the  north  of 
Holborn  Yiaduot,  at  the  Dorth-west  corner  of 
the  modern  thoroughfare  known  as  Snow-hill. 
The  remaining  frontages  to  the  market  will  be, 
on  the  west,  to  Farringdon-road ; on  the  north, 
to  Charterhouse-street ; and  on  the  east  to  the 
covered  roadway  on  the  west  side  of  the  Poultry 
Market,  already  referred  to.  Two  years  ago* 
we  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the  market,  which 
may  be  usefully  referred  to. 

The  new  Leadenhall  Market,  or  rather,  a 
portion  of  it,  was  recently  opened  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  bids  fair  to  be  not  the  least  of  Mr. 
Horace  Jones’s  successes  in  the  way  of  market 
buildings.  It  has  one  of  its  main  entrances  in 
Graceohurch-street,  towards  which  it  has  a 
frontage  of  60  ft.  2£  in.  This  portion  of  the 
building  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  of  red 
brick  and  Portland  stone,  having  a recessed 
centre  from  which  the  arcade  opens,  aud  two 
wings,  the  one  on  the  south  forming  a portion 
of  the  new  “ Half  Moon”  Tavern,  which  extends 
backwards,  however,  along  the  main  arcade  of 
the  market,  for  a distance  of  about  70  ft. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  plan  of  the  market,  so 
far  as  at  present  carried  out  or  in  progress,  is 
that  of  a Latin  cross  of  somewhat  irregular 
shape,  with  a serai-octagonal  space  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  limbs.  What  we  may  call  the 
lower  or  longest  limb  of  the  cross  is  the  portion 
of  the  covered  avenue  or  arcade  extending 
eastward  from  the  entranoe  in  Graceohuroh- 
street  to  the  dome,  41  ft.  diameter,  which  covers 
the  semi-octagonal  space  before  mentioned. 
From  the  entrance  in  Gracechurch-street  to  the 
centre  of  this  space  the  distance  ia  193  ft.  in. 
This  avenue,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Half 
Moon  Passage,  is  continued  on  the  opposite  side 
of  this  space  in  what  would  be,  if  the  plan  were 
symmetrical,  the  upper  vertical  limb  of  the 
cross,  for  a further  distance  of  97  ft.  in. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  position 
of  the  entrance  in  Lime-street,  whioh  street  at 
this  point  is  somewhat  tortuous,  this  con- 
tinuation of  the  arcade  is  inolined  eomewhat  to 
the  south-east,  or,  to  make  onr  meaning  clear, 
the  upper  vertical  member  of  the  oross  leans  to 
the  right.  The  arms  of  the  cross  run  north  and 
south,  but  the  one  northward  of  the  dome  at 
the  intersection  is  lopped  off  Bhort.  The  other 
arm  or  avenue  extends  southward  for  a distance 
of  125  ft  9 in.  To  the  eastward  of  this  avenue, 
and  to  the  southward  of  that  portion  of  the 
main  avenue  which  we  have  described  as  tend- 
ing in  a south-easterly  direction,  the  market 
area  is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  minor 
avenues.  Altogether,  there  are  more  than  thirty 
shops  already  provided.  Each  shop  averages 
about  15  ft.  square,  and  has  a height  from 
floor  to  ceiling  of  16  ft.  Beneath  each  shop 
is  a basement  about  14  ft.  deep,  paved 
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with  Claridge’s  asphalte.  The  surface  drain- 
age of  these  basements  is  kept  quite  distinot 
from  that  for  the  water- olosets  and  rainfall. 
Above  eaoh  shop  are  two  rooms,  the  first- 
floor  windows  opening  into  the  covered  arcade, 
and  the  second-floor  windows  above  the  louvred 
glass  roofs.  The  width  of  the  carriage  roadway 
in  the  main  arcades  is  30  ft.  throughout,  with  a 
footway,  7 ft.  wide,  on  eaoh  side  in  front  of  the 
shops.  The  roadway  and  footways  are  paved 
with  Yal  de  Travers  asphalte.  The  ironwork, 
consisting  largely  of  the  fluted  columns  and 
pilasters  which  divide  the  frontages  of  the  shops, 
has  been  supplied,  to  the  City  Architect’s 
designs,  by  the  Horsley  Company,  of  Tipton. 
The  ornamental  frieze  running  along  the  main 
arcades  beneath  the  cornice,  and  a number  of 
panels,  have  been  well  modelled  in  plaster 
of  Paris  by  Mr.  Mabey,  who  has  also  executed  the 
carved  pediments  over  the  entrances,  containing 
the  City  arms,  in  a creditable  manner.  The  amount 
of  the  oontract  (exclusive  of  the  “ Half  Moon” 
Tavern)  was  47,5004.  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of 
the  Albert  Embankment,  is  the  contractor,  his 
foreman  being  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  but  little 
more  than  a year  ago  since  the  workmen  com- 
menced operations,  and  the  present  contract  is 
fast  approaching  completion.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  extend  the  market  considerably  both 
to  the  northward  (on  the  site  of  the  old  hide 
and  skin  market)  aud  to  the  southward,  on  the 
site  of  the  insufferably  close  and  stuffy  sheds 
where  now  poultry  (dead  and  alive),  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  are  inconveniently 
crowded  together.  When  these  wooden  Bheds, 
in  which  straw  is  abundant,  are  replaced  by  the 
continuation  of  the  buildings  we  have  briefly 
described,  not  only  will  it  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  health  of  the  salesmen  and  their 
assistants,  but  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of 
a disastrous  fire  occurring  in  this  quarter  of  the 
City. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected  by  those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  this  partof  the  City, 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  considerable 
Roman  and  Mediaeval  remains  were  found. 
These  have  been  carefully  measured  and 
delineated  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  able  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  have  been  visited  by  many  well- 
known  archaeologists.  The  excavations  for  the 
market  basements  were  carried  down  17  ft.  3 in., 
but  portions  of  Roman  walls  were  found  to  go 
down  7 ft.  6 in.  below  this,  or  a total  of  24  in. 
9 in.  below  the  present  level.  A well-preserved 
piece  of  Roman  wall,  4 ft.  11  in.  thick,  on  a 
gritstone  base,  is  left  in  the  vault  forming  the 
front  part  of  the  basement  of  the  shop  at  the 
northern  corner  of  the  entrance  to  the  market 
from  Gracechurch-street,  and  this  (we  are  glad 
to  learn)  it  is  proposed  to  preserve  by  railing 
it  in. 

We  may,  perhaps,  usefully  conolade  this 
notice  by  giving  a few  historical  details  as  to 
the  market,  whioh  have  been  gleaned  from 
Noorthouck’s  “ History  of  London,”  and  from 
Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  “ Survey.” 

According  to  Stow,  Lime-street,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  ward  in  whioh  Leadenhall  is 
situate,  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
making  or  selling  of  lime  there. 

The  following  is  from  Noorthonck’s  description 
Leadenhall  as  it  existed  in  his  time : — “ Oa  the 
south  Bide  of  the  street  which  receives  its  name 
from  it,  stands  the  front  of  the  quadrangle 
called  Leadenhall,  the  largest  market  in  the 

City  of  London In  the  year  1444  the 

parson  and  parish  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East, 
finding  Simon  Eyre,  a rich  oitizen,  intended  to 
erect  a granary  for  the  citizens  at  Leadenhall, 
they  granted  the  City  some  adjoining  ground  in 
Grass-street,  now  Grace-church-street,  to  en- 
large it ; this  granary  was  accordingly  built  of 
square  stone,  with  a ohapel  at  the  east  end.  In 
the  year  1463,  the  beam  for  the  tronage  and 
weighing  of  wool  was  fixed  at  Leadenhall 
by  charter  of  King  Edward  IY.#  ....  Great 
pait  of  Leadenhall  was  burnt  down  by  casualty 
in  1434.  About  the  year  1534  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  met  several  times  to  consult 
about  converting  Leadenhall  into  a burse  or 
exchange  for  merchants  to  assemble  in,  as  they 


* This  charter  (dated  Aug.  27,  “ in  the  third  year  of  our 
reign")  ordains  “that  the  tronage  and  weighing  and 
measuring,  laying-up,  and  placing,  and  housing  of  whatso- 
ever wools,  by  whomsoever  from  whatsoever  parts 
brought  or  to  be  brought  to  the  city,  or  which  have  beiore- 
nme  been  accustomed  to  be  brought  to  the  staple  at 
Westminster,  shall  from  hence  be  and  be  made  in  the 
place  called  Leadenhall,  and  in  no  other  place  within  three 
miles  of  the  city,”  the  mayor,  commonalty,  and  citizens  to  j 
receive  the  emoluments  from  the  Bame  laying-up,  placing,  , 
and  housing. 
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dirl  at  that  time  in  Lombard-street,  but  from 
some  obstructions  that  do  not  appear,  the 
scheme  was  laid  aside.  The  Great  Fire 
in  1666  stopped  at  this  hall,  the  stone- 
work of  which  Btood,  though  all  the  houses 
about  it,  and  in  the  courts  belonging  to 
it,  were  destroyed.  Before  this  fire,  the  country 
people  who  brought  provisions  to  the  market 
had  their  stands  in  the  open  street  between 
Gracechurch  - street  and  Lime  - street ; which 
being  in  a very  inconvenient  situation,  the  City 
after  that  disaster  purchased  some  adjacent 
ground  behind,  and  converted  it  into  a market. 
Leadenhall  Market,  therefore,  in  its  present 
state,*  consists  of  thefollowing'parts  : — Leaden- 
hall, properly  so  called,  which  i3  a large  antique 
building  inclosing  a square  in  the  middle,  and 
having  its  principal  front  in  Leadenhall-street. 
In  this  edifice  are  the  warehouse  for  leather, 
the  Colchester  baize-hall,  the  wool-hall,  and  the 
meal-warehouse.  The  entrance  into  the  square 
from  Leadenhall-street  is  through  a large  Gothic 
gate;  and  as  there  is  but  little  meat  sold  here 
except  beef,  this  is  called  the  beef-market.  On 
Tuesdays  this  is  a market  for  leather ; on 
Thursdays  the  wagons  from  Colchester  and 
other  parts  come  with  baize,  &c.,  and  the  fell- 
mongers  with  wool ; on  Fridays  it  is  a market 
for  raw  hides ; and  on  Saturdays  for  beef. 
Behind  this  market  are  two  others  separated  by 
a range  of  buildings  of  considerable  length, 
with  shops  and  rooms  on  each  side.  In  these 
are  principally  sold  small  meat,  as  mntton, 
lamb,  veal,  and  pork,  and  some  of  the  shops 
sell  beef.  In  the  easternmost  of  these  is  a 
market-house  supported  on  pillars,  with  vaults 
underneath,  rooms  above,  and  a clock  and  bell- 
tower  ; within  are  sold  various  sorts  of  provi- 
sion. Beyond  these  is  a spacious  market  for 
fowl.  There  is  another  called  the  Herb  Market, 
which  has  an  entrance  into  Leadenhall-street; 
and  the  passages  into  the  above  markets  from 
Lime-street  and  Gracechuroh-street  are  filled 
with  dealers  in  provisions  of  various  kinds.” 
(pp.  662,  663.) 

To  this  description  we  may  add  that  in  a plan 
of  Lime  street  Ward,  given  by  Strype,  and  also 
in  Noorthouok’s  book,  three  irregularly-shaped 
market  areas,  besides  the  main  quadrangular 
space  at  the  back  of  Leadenhall,  are  shown. 
Adjoining  the  south-east  corner  of  this  quad- 
rangular space  is  the  smallest  area  of  the  three, 
which  is  described  on  the  map  as  the  “ Fish 
Market,”  although  no  mention  is  made  of  fish  in 
the  foregoing  description.  East  of  this  fish- 
market  is  shown  the  ” Flesh  Market,”  reaching 
nearly  as  far  as  Lime-street,  from  which  there 
is  an  entrance  to  it.  South  of  the  fish-market 
is  the  “ Herb  Market,”  which  is  nearly  square, 
and  larger  than  either  of  the  other  two  detaohed 
areas.  This  herb-market  has  also  an  entrance 
from  Lime-street,  towards  which  it,  though 
westward  of  the  flesh-market,  extends  much 
nearer  than  the  latter,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  street  in  this  part  winds  in  a south-westerly 
direction. 


A VOICE  FROM  THE  SMOKE  ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITION. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  the  first  semi-official  utterance  of 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  takes  the  form 
of  a recommendation  to  burn  gas.  Not  that 
there  is,  or  can  be,  as  yet,  any  such  outoome  of 
the  investigations  in  progress  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  D.  K.  Clark.  But  a lecture  by  Mr.  Sugg, 
delivered  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  must 
be  admitted  to  be,  at  all  events,  a broad  hint  in 
that  direction. 

Of  gas  as  the  fuel  of  the  future  it  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  that  we  have  to  speak.  We 
can  refer  to  not  a few  instances,  as  in  the  article 
on  “ Fog,”  in  the  Builder  of  February  2lst, 
1880,  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  the  pro  and  con.  of  gaseous  fuel.  So  great 
is  the  convenience,  instant  applicability, 
economy  of  idle  time, — that  is  to  say,  of  time 
lost  in  raieing  and  extinguishing  fire,  before  and 
after  it  is  wanted, — and,  above  all,  cleanliness 
and  noiselessness,  that  the  general  use  of  gas 
as  fuel  may  be  regarded  as  a question  of  time, — 
the  main  point  to  be  desired  being  the  cheapest 
possible  distillation  of  the  fuel.  The  limits  of 
the  case  are  plain.  A ton  of  coal  will  yield 
from  9,000  to  10,000  cubio  feet  of  gas.  The  coal 
will  yield  in  consumption  (on  theory,  be  it 
remembered)  thirty-two  million  units  of  heat. 
The  gas  will  yield  on  combustion  something 
* Noorthouck’s  book  was  published  in  1773. 


more  than  seven  and  a half  million  units  of  heat. 
But  then  the  coke  and  other  produots  of  distil- 
lation have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  price 
of  gas  in  London  is  now  3s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  so  that  a million  nnits  of  heat  produced 
from  gas  will  cost  nearly  seven  times  as  muoh 
(subject  to  reduction,  as  before  remarked)  as 
from  ooal.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  waste 
of  heat  in  the  open  fire, — perhaps  from  40  to  80 
per  cent,  the  gain  in  economy  of  time,  and  the 
other  advantages  above  named.  Still,  we  appre- 
hend that  the  steady  testimony  of  the  g»s-meter 
is  very  eloquent  against  the  use  of  the  more 
scientific  fuel.  But  if  the  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart  be  fulfilled,  that  before  long  we 
shall  have  gas,  at  least  for  heating  purposes,  at 
Is.  per  1,000  cubio  feet,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conditions  of  the  case  will  be  altered.  With 
gas  at  that  price,  a million  of  heat  units  from 
gas  would  cost  16  0d.,  while  the  same  quantity 
produoed  from  coal  at  20s.  per  ton  would  cost 
7-3d.  But  of  this  latter  theoretic  quantity  of 
heat,  the  proportion  actually  utilised,  without 
vast  improvements  on  our  present  mode  of  com- 
bustion, would  be  so  much,  that  we  have  little 
doubt  that  the  balance  of  £.  s.  d.  would  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  gaseous  fuel  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

No  one  can  be  entitled  to  Bpeak  with  more 
authority  on  the  subject  of  gas  combustion  than 
Mr.  Sugg,  to  whoso  ingenuity  we  owe  very  great 
practical  improvements,  as  well  in  quantity  as 
in  quality,  and  also  in  oost  of  light.  Mr.  Sugg 
has  grasped  the  two  main  principles  of  eoonomio 
gas  burning,  as  far  as  the  production  of  light  is 
concerned,  viz.,  to  burn  at  a very  low  issuing 
pressure,  and  to  supply  a proper  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  to  the  flame.  We  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  very  much  higher  results  are 
capable  of  beiDg  produced  in  this  direction  by 
a more  complete  application  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples. At  the  same  time,  gas  burners  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  what  has  already  been  done  by 
Mr.  Sugg,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Heron,  and  it  is 
their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  effect  a large 
reduction  in  consumption,  while  enjoying  a better 
quality  of  light,  by  the  substitution  of  either 
the  Sugg  or  the  duplex  burner  for  the  old  fish- 
tail. 

We  have  before  now  alluded  to  the  difficulty 
which  would  attend  the  supply  of  two  kinds  of 
gas,  the  ordinary  carburetted  hydrogen  for  light, 
and  marsh  gas,  or  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns 
with  a pale  blue  flame  and  intense  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  heat.  If  the  science  of  the  eleotrician 
should  hereafter  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
still  oppose  the  production  of  light  by  the 
dynamo-machine  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  the 
matter  would  be  simplified.  In  the  meantime 
it  will  be  well  for  those  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  to  turn  their  serious  attention 
to  any  methods  of  combustion  by  which  the 
ordinary  supply  of  gas  may  be  made  to  yield 
more  heat  than  at  present,  although  perhaps  at 
the  cost  of  light.  One  of  these  is  Bunsen’s 
burner,  which  admits  a portion  of  atmospheric 
air  to  mingle  with  the  gas  before  ignition,  and 
produces  a low  pale  flame  and  intense  heat.  If 
the  ingenuity  which  has  been  bo  long  directed 
to  the  end  of  enriching  ordinary  gas  so  as  to 
yield  more  light  on  combustion,  be  directed  to 
the  end  of  increasing  the  dose  of  hydrogen  in  the 
hydro-carbon,  we  think  much  may  be  done  for 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  gas-heating.  The 
stoves  and  cooking  apparatus  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  accounts  of  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  and  which  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Sugg  in  his  lecture,  were  very  admirable  as 
applications  of  heat  produced  from  gas  to  culi- 
nary and  other  domestio  purposes.  But  what 
we  are  now  looking  at  is,  not  so  muoh  the  appli- 
cation of  gaseous  fuel  as  the  provision  of  the 
cheapest  kind  of  gaseous  fuel.  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  must  look  in  that  direction  for  the  most 
probable  source  of  abatement  of  the  smoke  of 
London.  But  no  argument  in  the  matter  will 
long  resist  the  argumentum  ad  crumenam.  If 
the  smoke  reformers  will  plaoe  before  them  the 
equation  between  a million  units  of  heat  from 
gas,  and  a million  of  (available)  units  of  heat 
from  coal,  and  if  they  will  contrive  that  the  cost 
of  the  former  shall  be  reduced  at  all  in  the 
proportion  suggested  by  Mr.  Hart,  they  will 
have  made  a beginning  in  the  abolition  of  the 
worst  features  of  London  fog.  They  can  never 
dry  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  But  the  mist 
need  not  be  mingled  with  so  large  a.  proportion 
of  unburned  and  wasted  fuel,  as  is  now  the 
case,  a mixture  whiob,  without  some  measures 
be  taken  to  abate  it,  grows  with  the  growth  and 
i increases  with  the  increase  of  London. 


MONUMENT  IN  HIGHGATE  CEMETERY. 

This  monument  was  executed  in  London  by 
Signor  Fucigna  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  archi- 
tect, in  memory  of  his  late  wife.  It  is  executed 
in  Sicilian  marble  on  a red  granite  plinth,  the 
whole  resting  on  a landing  of  blue  granite.  The 
figure  is  rather  larger  than  life,  and  a cast  of  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
architectural  portion  of  the  monument  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Crossland. 


THE  « BROOK  HOUSE  ” INN,  NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 

This  inn  is  built  about  three  miles  outside 
the  oity  of  Liverpool,  within  a few  yards  of  the 
site  of  the  old  “ Brook  House,”  which  was 
pulled  down  four  years  ago.  It  has  been 
erected  with  the  common  bricks  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  angles,  &o.,  being  of  Ruabon 
red  bricks,  and  the  plinths,  strings,  window 
mullions,  &c.,  of  Woolton  red  stone.  The  roof 
has  been  slated  with  Bangor  elates,  in  red  and 
blue  courses,  capped  with  Cooper’s  red  ridge 
tiles.  The  contracts  were  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Tayler,  of  Wavertree,  for  the  brickwork; 
Messrs.  J.  & T.  Saunders  for  the  masonry; 
Mr.  J.  Hoult  for  the  plumbing;  Messrs.  Niohol- 
son  & Ay  re  for  the  carpentry  ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Mount  Pleasaut,  for  the  slating, 
plastering,  and  tiling.  The  stables  are  laid  with 
Mr.  T.  Jones’s  patent  cement  on  brick  founda- 
tion. The  cellars  are  also  laid  in  the  same 
manner.  The  parlour  is  16  ft.  by  14  ft., 
exclusive  of  bay  window.  The  bar-parlour,  or 
Bitting-room,  is  16  ft.  by  14  ft, ; the  billiard- 
room,  24  ft.  by  18  ft. ; the  bar  itself,  16  ft.  6 in. 
by  16  ft.  The  house  has  a small  yard  to  itself, 
not  including  the  stable  yard.  There  is  a weigh- 
ing-machine on  the  road-side,  attached  to  the 
inn,  and  a bowling-green  at  the  back,  with  a 
small  house.  The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Elliott  Reeve,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and  oarried 
out  under  his  superintendence. 


NEW  COUNTY  SESSIONS  HOUSE, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  new  Sessions  House  for  the  Kirkdale 
division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,— view  and 
plan  of  whioh  we  give  this  week, — is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Islington  Flags,  Liverpool,  and 
will  form  a continuation  of  the  range  of  publio 
buildings  which  close  the  north  side  of  the 
St.  George’s-place,  in  that  oity,  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  being  its  next  neighbour. 

The  new  building  is  necessarily,  from  its  sur- 
roundings, Classio  in  feeling,  though  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  reproduce  any  anoient 
example. 

The  portico  entrance  is  reserved  to  the  magis- 
trates and  members  of  the  Bjr,  and  as  such 
may  be  considered  private.  The  witnesses  and 
solicitors  have  access  by  Mill-lane  (a  side  street) 
to  their  offices  and  waiting-rooms.  A portion  of 
the  latter  is  enclosed  to  allow  those  likely  to  be 
engaged  in  proximate  cases  to  assemble  together, 
a solicitors’  and  counsels’  room  being  attached. 
On  the  level  which  may  be  styled  the  ground- 
floor,  there  is  a small  summary  court  for  use  by 
the  magistrates,  while  the  upper  courts  are 
engaged  with  sessional  work. 

A flight  of  steps  communicates  between  the 
witnesses’  waitiDg-hall  and  the  two  courts 
(whioh,  with  the  magistrates’  and  barristers’ 
room  may  be  described  as  the  first-floor  level). 
Within  the  courts,  and  near  the  witness-box, 
seats  are  retained  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
giving  evidence.  Above  this  part  is  the  grand- 
jury  box,  connected  by  a stair  with  the  grand- 
jury  room.  The  accommodation  for  the  Bar  is 
arranged  in  a similar  manner  to  that  at  the 
Assize  Courts,  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  bench 
will  seat  sixty  magistrates.  The  petty  jury  ai]e 
seated  on  the  left  of  the  chairman,  and  their 
box  communicates  with  a private  jnry-ioom. 

The  publio  attending  sessions  from  no  motives 
except  those  of  ouriosity  have  a separate  en- 
trance by  a baok-street,  and  are  excluded  from 
any  association  with  those  who  have  business  at 
the  courts. 

The  prisoners’  cells  are  in  the  basement,  a 
s^one  staircase  connecting  them  with  the  dook. 
These  cells  will  have  cement  floors  on  concrete, 
and  will  have  a dado  of  white-glazsd  bricks. 

The  large  court  in  dimensions  is  very  similar 
to  thoBe  at  the  ManoheBter  Assize  Courts.  The 
small  court  preserves  the  general  working 
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arrangements  of  the  larger,  but,  of  course,  con- 
tracted ; both  have  magistrates’  private  oon- 
8nlting-room  oonneoted  with  the  benoh. 

The  residue  of  the  first-floor  level  is  oocnpied 
by  a large  and  lofty  magistrates’  meeting-room, 
office  for  clerk  of  the  peaoe,  barristers’  library, 
with  robing-room  attached,  and  the  grand  Btair- 
caoe,  with  corridors,  &o. 

The  grand- j ary  room  and  dining-room,  with 
kitchen,  caretaker’s  apartment,  and  other  need- 
ful accommodation,  occupy  the  upper  floor  south 
of  the  court  roofs. 

The  interior  finishing  will  be  of  the  best 
oharaoter,  oak  and  walnut  being  used  for  the 
most  important  joiner’s  work,  fibrous  plaster  for 
ceilings,  and  other  ornamental  sections. 

Granite  and  Chorley  stone  will  form  the  base 
of  the  principal  front,  Anoaster  being  selected 
for  the  npper  portions. 

The  courts  will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
the  ventilation  assured  by  powerful  extractors 
worked  by  a gas-engine. 

This  Sessions  House  supersedes  the  old  one  at 
Kirkdale,  which  has  be“n  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  recent  Prisons  Aot.  The  whole 
of  the  arrangements  have  been  designed  by  Mr. 
George  H >lme,  the  County  Surveyor.  In  the 
erection  of  the  building  he  will  be  assisted  by 
his  partner,  Mr.  Franoi*  Holme,  the  architect  of 
the  New  Conservative  Club  in  Liverpool. 

The  contract  (slightly  under  30,0001 ) has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Holme  & Niool,  of  Liver- 
pool. 


SCHOOL  PLANNING. 

SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  BOARD  COMPETITION. 


It  was  mentioned  in  onr  last  that  the  plans 
marked  “ Dux  A ” and  “ Dux  B,”  out  of  three 
submitted  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  architect,  had 
been  selected  in  competition  by  the  Sheffield 
Sohool  B >ard.  We  have  reproduced  the  clans 
in  our  present  number,  and  print  the  author’s 
own  descriptive  particulars  of  Plan  A.  The 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  a useful  contribution 
to  a study  of  the  art  of  sohool  planning  : — 

The  distinguishing  charaoteristio  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  class-rooms  radiate  from  the  head 
teacher’s  desk,  the  oentral  hall  being  polvgonal 
in  shape.  A reference  to  it  will  immediately 
show  how  this  arrangement  brings  all  the  class- 
rooms within  the  shortest  distance  of  the  prin- 
cipal s desk,  enables  them  to  be  fully  inspectad 
therefrom,  and  facilitates  the  combination  of 
the  class-rooms  with  the  central  hall  to  form  one 
large  auditorium  whenever  required. 

The  length  of  the  central  hall  is  85  ft.  6 in., 
the  average  width  in  the  direction  forward  from 
the  desk  is  42  ft.  6 in.,  giving  an  area  of  3,633 
square  feet,  the  instructions  requiring  3,600  ft. 
It  is  lighted  by  olearstory  and  gable  windows  of 
large  size. 

The  class-rooms  are  made  of  the  exaot  width 
stated,  viz.,  24  ft.,  this  width  being  retained 
from  the  back  of  the  room  to  the  front  of  the 
desks,  from  whioh  point  the  width  diminishes 
slightly  towards  the  front  of  the  room.  Eleven 
of  the  olass-rooms  are  for  sixty  scholars,  and  the 
twelfth,  making  the  required  number,  is  32  ft. 
wide  along  the  bank,  to  accommodate  eighty. 
The  one  for  eighty,  No.  5 on  plan,  can  be  divided 
into  two  forties,  and  so  that  either  of  the  forties 
can  be  thrown  to  the  adjoining  class-room  for 
sixty.  No.  II  on  plan  is  for  sixty,  and  can  be 
divided  into  two  thirties,  and  so  that  either 
thirty  can  be  added  to  an  adjoining  olass-room 
for  sixty.  In  this  way  rooms  can  be  made  for 
30,  40,  60,  80,  90,  100,  120,  140,  180,  or  200 
scholars  without  enoroaohing  upon  the  central 
hall. 


All  the  class-rooms  open  into  the  central  hall, 
but  so  that  eight  of  them,  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9 
10,  and  12,  can  be  oleared  without  ’disturbing 
the  work  in  it  or  any  other  rooms,  and  the  re^ 
maining  four  can  eaoh  be  oleared  either  by 
passing  through  the  central  hall,  or,  if  preferred 
through  one  other  olass-room. 

Windows  are  placed  in  the  walls  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  scholars  as  they  sit  at  desks  in 
eight  of  the  olass. rooms,  viz.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4 5 
6,  7,  and  9.  CeiliDg  lights,  from  the  ’inner  side 
of  the  roof  not  seen  from  the  outside,  are  pro- 
vided on  the  left  of  desks  in  four  other  room*, 
viz..  Nos.  8,  10,  11,  12,  in  addition  to  the 
windows. 

The  head  feaoher  is  able,  from  his  desk  in 
the  central  hall,  to  overlook  the  whole  of  ten 
class-rooms  and  more  than  half  of  the  remaining 
two.  A bell  is  provided  in  each  olass-room,  to 
be  rung  from  the  principal’s  desk. 


A cupboard  recess  is  planned  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  in  every  class-room. 

In  eaoh  class-room  a slate,  adjustable  to  any 
height,  will  be  fixed  to  slide  vertically  in  an 
upright  frame  constructed  of  rolled  iron,  to  be 
strong  and  yet  so  light  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  purpose  of  the  glazed  partitions.  When 
not  in  use  the  slate  will  slide  below  the  glass 
line  of  the  partitions. 

The  movable  divisions  are  of  three  kinds. 
Those  which  simply  divide  a class-room  into  two 
are  revolving  coil-shutters ; others,  where  suit- 
able, are  eashes  sliding  horizontally  ou  Hadfield’s 
patent  rollers ; while  those  between  the  class- 
rooms and  the  central  hall  have  a solid  pitch-pine 
framing  for  the  dado,  above  whioh  are  two 
glazed  sentences,  the  lower  one  sliding  down  and 
the  upper  one  sliding  upwards  simultaneously 
on  one  of  them  being  moved  as  they  are  hung  to 
one  another  by  Harcourt’s  patent  chain  over 
pulleys,  eaoh  sash  balancing  the  other  without 
weights,  thus  saving  the  space  otherwise 
required  for  boxings  and  simplifying  the  action. 

Two  entrances  are  provided  for  eaoh  sex,  in 
order  that  the  scholars  can  be  divided,  and  the 
noise  minimised  at  the  commencement  of  sohool, 
play  time,  and  dismissal.  The  lavatories  and 
cloak-rooms  are  also  distributed  with  the  same 
objeot.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  boys  and  girls 
kept  quite  apart,  but  the  junior  and  senior 
scholars  will  he  separated  while  in  sohool.  The 
entrances  nearest  to  the  main  front  are  nearly 
on  the  level  of  the  street,  and  those  towards  the 
rear  have  steps  in  consequenoe  of  the  fall  of  the 
ground,  an  arrangement  whioh  also  facilitates 
other  accommodation  to  be  referred  to.  Suuk 
Venetian  grates  are  provided  at  all  the  doors, 
and  double  swing  doors  to  prevent  through 
draughts.  Inside  eaoh  entrance  is  a cloak-room 
with  wire-paoelled  doors,  so  arranged  as  to 
avoid  the  crossing  of  the  sohol  irs  ; aod  a strong 
hook,  numbered,  is  provided  for  every  one. 

A lavatory  is  provided  adjoining  each  outer 
door,  with  the  floor  sunk,  sloped,  and  leaded, 
and  the  walls  tiled,  also  tap  and  waste-grate  for 
oars  taker. 

Oa  the  boys’  side  over  the  main  entrance  are 
head  teaoher’s  room,  13  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  male 
assistant  teacher’s  room,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in. ; 
and  similarly  on  the  girls’  side  over  the  main 
entrance  are  female  assistant  teachers’  room, 
16  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  and  a room  for  school 
managers  or  visitors,  13  ft.  by  11  ft.  These 
rooms  are  placed  sufficiently  out  of  the  way  to 
be  removed  from  a probable  use  as  olass-rooms, 
for  whioh  they  are  too  small,  and  yet  so  as  to 
be  easily  accessible,  and  they  overlook  the 
playgrounds.  Proper  lavatory  and  press  acoom- 
modation  to  eaoh  room. 

A spaoions  play-room  is  obtained  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  under  olass-rooms  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6, 
the  fall  of  the  ground  allowing  of  this.  The 
room  has  a fixed  seat  aloDg  the  Bides,  is  83  ft. 
long,  26  ft.  wide,  well  lighted,  and  can  be 
approached  from  either  boys’  or  girls’  secondary 
er trance. 

The  levels  of  the  ground  permit  a room  to  be 
placed  ou  each  side  of  the  building  below  the 
main  floor,  which  the  soholars,  boys  and  girls 
separately,  cau  use  for  dining,  warmth,  or  other 
purposes,  when  the  sohoolrooms  are  closed.  Eaoh 
of  these  rooms  is  26  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  has  a 
large  hot  plate  for  warming  dinners. 

The  covered  portions  of  playgrounds  are  of 
the  areas  stated,  aod  they  are  placed  with  their 
backs  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sun  shines  on 
the  open  front,  the  roofs  project  well  forward, 
and  the  floors  are  well  sloped,  to  ensure  quick 
drying  after  driving  rains. 

Storage  for  school  books,  slates,  &o.,  is  pro- 
vided to  a sufficient  extent,  and  kept  aired  by 
the  warming  apparatus. 

The  main  building  is  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  land,  so  as  to  open  the  play-grounds  to 
the  sunshine,  and  to  get  the  yards,  three  in 
number,  aB  square  and  commodious  as  possible. 

The  infants’  department  is  in  a separate  build- 
ing, and  the  principles  upon  whioh  it  is  planned 
are  generally  the  same  as  those  whioh  have 
guided  the  disposition  of  the  mixed  department. 
The  schoolroom  is  63  ft.  6 in.  long  by  22  ft. 
wide,  capable  of  being  divided,  and  there  are 
three  class-rooms,  each  25  ft.  by  20  ft.  8 in  and 
a babies’  room,  27  ft.  by  24  ft.;  all  with  left- 
hand  lights,  and  easy  supervision.  (Should  any 
alterations  in  the  Government  regulations  occur 
to  necessitate  a modification  in  the  size  of  the 
class-rooms,  it  can  be  made  without  affeotin^  the 
other  arrangements  of  the  plan.) 

The  head  teacher’s  room,  14  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft. 
and  the  assistant-teachers’  room,  15  ft.  6 in.  by 


12  ft.,  are  placed  over  the  entrance.  Each  of 
the  rooms  has  a window  looking  into  the  school- 
room, and  there  are  proper  lavatory  and  cup- 
board provision. 

The  out-offices  are  conveniently  placed,  and 
carried  out  according  to  the  detailed  instruc- 
tions. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  for  infants, 
and  with  all  its  apartments  on  one  floor,  the 
dwelling-house  for  the  caretaker  contains  living- 
room,  15  ft.  by  11  ft.  9 in. ; kitoheD,  11  ft.  6 in. 
by  7 ft.  6 in.  ; and  three  bedrooms,  respectively 
16  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.,  11  ft.  9 in.  by  9 ft.  9 in.,  and 
8 ft.  3 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  There  is  direotaocess  to 
the  house  from  the  street  without  opening  the 
play-grounds,  and  the  ground-floor  lobby  has  a 
door  as  well  from  the  school-yard.  Bells  from 
each  department  of  the  sohool  riDg  in  the  care- 
taker’s house. 

The  buildings  are  designed  in  the  English 
Domestic  style  of  architecture. 

Plan  B. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  plan 
are  that  all  the  desks  in  the  class-rooms  face 
the  central  hall,  and  that  the  class-rooms  are 
placed  in  four  sets  of  three,  to  carry  out  through 
all  the  olass-rooms  the  idea  of  dividing  the 
middle  one  of  three.  None  of  the  class-rooms 
are  placed  at  a great  distance  from  the  head 
teacher’s  desk,  and  all  of  them  can  be  added  to 
the  central  hall  when  required. 

The  oentral  hall  is  90  ft.  loDg  by  40  ft.  wide, 
giving  the  exact  area  desired,  3,600  square  feet. 
It  is  completely  lighted  by  large  windows  in  the 
sides  and  ends  above  the  roofs  of  the  class- 
rooms. 

The  movable  divisions  are  of  three  kinds. 
Those  whioh  simply  divide  a class-room  into 
two  are  revolving  coil  shatters  ; others,  where 
suitable,  are  sashes  sliding  horizontally  on 
Hadfield’s  patent  rollers  ; while  those  between 
the  class-rooms  and  the  central  hall  have  a solid 
pitoh-pine  framing  for  the  dado,  above  which 
are  two  glazed  sashes,  the  lower  one  sliding 
down  and  the  npper  one  sliding  upwards  simul- 
taneously on  one  of  them  being  moved  as  they 
are  hung  to  one  another  by  Haroourt’s  patent 
ohain-over  pulleys,  each  sash  balancing  the  other 
without  weights,  thus  saving  the  space  other- 
wise required  for  boxings,  and  simplifying  the 
action. 

Plan  C. 

This  plan  differs  from  the  others  in  having  the 
head  teacher’s  desk  placed  near  one  end  of  the 
central  hall,  whioh  is  a simple  rectangle  in  plan, 
and  in  having  both  departments  in  one  building. 

The  size  of  the  central  hall  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Darned  in  the  requirements,  being 
92  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide,  well  proportioned  and 
freely  lighted  by  side  and  end  windows  in  the 
clearstory.  The  head-master’s  desk  is  movable 
on  small  wheels,  so  that  he  oan  have  it  in  a for- 
ward or  backward  position  at  pleasure. 


THE  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  GALLERY, 
MILAN. 

This  gallery,  of  whioh  we  give  a view,  is 
oruciform,  its  longest  limb  being  640  ft.,  the 
shorter  arm  345  ft.  long.  Below  the  dome,  the 
angles  of  the  cross  are  broken  ; the  central  part 
has  the  form  of  an  octagon,  upon  which  rises, 
at  a height  of  160  ft.  from  the  floor,  the  dome 
of  iron  and  glass,  of  a diameter  of  128  ft.  The 
covered  road  is  48  ft.  wide.  The  gallery  took 
two  years  to  complete,  the  architect  being 
Signor  Mengoni.  The  best  Milanese  sculptors 
have  supplied  the  twenty-four  statues  of  illus- 
trious men  whioh  adorn  the  pilasters.  Situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  gallery  forms  an 
agreeable  promenade  both  for  the  inhabitants 
and  visitors.  We  have  already  given  some 
illustrations  of  it,  and  supplement  them  with 
the  accompanying  more  complete  interior  view. 


The  Regent’s  Canal,  City,  and  Docks 
Railway  Company  proposes  to  utilise  the 
Regent's  Canal,  aod  a railway  is  intended  to  be 
formed,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  canal  and 
partly  on  the  site  of  adjaoent  property,  extend- 
ing from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus 
at  Paddington  to  Barbican.  The  houses  ou 
the  north  side  of  Bridgewater-square,  whioh  are 
usually  attributed  to  Wren,  are  scheduled  by 
this  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a new 
street  in  substitution  of  a portion  of  Fann-street, 
which  is  proposed  to  be  diverted. 
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THE  VICTOR  EMANUEL  GALLERY,  MILAN. Signor  Mengoni,  Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  on  the  20bh  nit.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
President,  in  the  ohair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  e >cted  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Rust, 
W.  Dunn,  A.  Loader,  G.  B.  Adams,  W.  Yonlton. 
T.  Freeman,  J.  T.  Carew,  A.  Bowyer,  and  W.  J. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Masey  then  read  the  paper  on 
“ Architectural  Inconsistencies,”  the  substance 
of  whioh  we  printed  last  week  (see  p.  113, 
ante). 

In  the  disouasion  whioh  ensued, 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  regard  to  pupil- 
age, he  and  doubtless  many  other  members  of 
the  Association  were  more  fortunate  in  their 
experience  than  Mr.  Masey  seemed  to  think 
pnpils,  as  a general  rule,  could  be  in  securing  a 
reasonable  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  their 
masters  entered  into  when  they  took  them 
as  articled  pupils.  As  to  barge-boards,  while 
agreeing  with  a great  deal  that  Mr.  Masey  had 
said  on  the  subject,  he  had  long  been  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not,  as  a rule,  make  a muoh 
better  job  to  bring  the  roof  over  the  wall  than 
to  Btop  it  against  a parapet  wall,  the  latter 
method  entailing  the  use  of  flashings  either  in 
lead,  zinc,  or  oement,  but  which,  however  care- 
fully done,  wonld  occasionally  let  the  wet  in. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  securing  dryness  and  doing 
away  with  the  use  of  flashings,  the  roof  were  made 
to  project  over  the  wall,  it  must  be  finished  by 
moans  of  a barge-board.  He  agreed  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper  in  thinking  that  too  muoh 
attention  to  ornament  had  led  to  too  muoh 
fussiness  in  modern  architecture, — to  what  Mr. 
Ingress  Bell,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Associa- 
tion a year  or  two  ago,  had  aotly  termed 
“unrest”  in  architecture.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Masey’s  criticisms  on  the  Art-Union 
premises  in  the  Strand  were  rather  hard.  In 
that  building,  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  had  a particularly  difficult  problem  to 
solve,  for  it  was  necessary  that  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  should  be  a large  picture- 
gallery,  lighted  from  the  street.  In  that  story, 
therefore,  the  main  windows  had  of  necessity 
to  be  placed,  and  they  had  to  be  as  large  as 
possible.  The  seoond  story  or  upper  floor  was 
only  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  store-rooms,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  make  the  windows  so 
large.  He  thought  that  the  architect  of  the 
building  had  endeavoured,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  make  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
building  bespeak  its  internal  arrangement.* 
The  mass  of  superincumbent  masonry  was  not 
altogether  without  precedent,  as  witness  the 
Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice  and  the  Farnese  Palace 
in  Rome,  both  of  whioh  buildings  bad  a con- 
siderable amount  of  wall  spaoe  aboye  the  upper 
windows.  As  to  tiles  versus  slates,  he  thought 
that  in  clay  districts  it  was  only  oommon-sense 
to  use  tiles,  that  is,  if  they  were  good  ones.  He 
certainly  found  tiles  to  be  warmer  than  slates. 
On  the  general  question  of  inconsistencies  in 
design,  it  was  certainly  a curious  thing  to  find 
that,  while  it  was  almost  the  raison  d’etre  of  the 
Gothic  revival  that  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
shams  and  inconsistencies  whioh  had  been 
practised  in  the  Classio  styles,  yet  before  the 
revival  had  reached  its  height  many  incon- 
sistencies had  crept  in  and  obtained  firm  hold. 
Mr.  Masey’s  hints  on  drawing  were  likely  to  be 
particularly  useful.  He  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking  that  many  arohiteotnral  drawings  were 
spoiled  by  having  too  muoh  foreground.  Indeed, 
the  nearer  a drawing  of  a building  went  to  filling 
the  paper,  the  better  for  the  artist  and  the 
better  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Gotch  thought  that  Mr.  Masey’s  paper 
was  oharaoterised  by  one  failing.  It  seemed 
too  strenuously  to  aim  at  being  logical.  While 
he  did  not  deny  that  a window  was  meant, 
primarily,  to  admit  light  and  to  allow  of  beiug 
looked  through,  yet  there  was  one  other  objeot 
in  architecture  to  be  served  by  a window,  viz., 
that  of  adding  to  the  architectural  character  or 
pioturesqueness  of  the  house.  With  regard  to 
ohapels  and  chapel-architects,  upon  whom  Mr. 
Masey  had  largely  exercised  his  critical  faculty, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  arohiteots 
of  ohapels  were  seldom  altogether  unfettered, 
either  as  to  the  plan  or  details  of  suoh  buildings. 
He  was  conversing  the  other  day  with  an  emi- 
nent and  wealthy  Dissenter  who  had  just  returned 
from  a visit  to  Constantinople,  and  who  ex- 
pressed himself  as  so  favourably  impressed  with 
the  minarets  of  that  oity  as  to  declare  that  if 

• A view  of  this  building  appeared  invol.  xixvii.  of  the 

Builder  (1879),  p.  19. 


he  were  about  to  have  a ohapel  built  he  would 
have  a minaret  to  it ! 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that  in  a paper  read 
by  him  two  years  ago,  on  “ Common-sense  in 
Architecture,”  he  had  touohed  upon  several  of 
the  points  referred  to  in  Mr.  Masey’s  paper. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  author’s  criticism 
against  the  provision  of  “ morning  ohapels  ” in 
ohurohes  was  well  founded,  for  suoh  chapels  had 
proved  to  be  a necessity  for  early  and  repeated 
servioes,  at  each  of  whioh  very  few  people 
would  be  present.  Neither  could  he  go  all  the 
way  with  Mr.  Masey  in  his  laudation  of  large 
Bheetsof  plate-glass.  He  thought  that  a window 
might,  quite  consistently  with  its  practical  uses, 
be  legitimately  divided  into  a number  of  small 
panes,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  He  agreed 
with  the  Chairman  in  his  plea  for  the  extended 
use  of  tiles,  and  might  say  that  one  reason 
why  practical  builders  recommended  tiles  was 
that  there  were  so  many  bad  slates  in  the 
market.  But  there  were  tiles  and  tiles,  and 
only  those  whioh  had  been  well  burned  should 
be  used.  As  an  extreme  case  of  the  use  of  a 
non-local  material,  Mr.  Adams  instanced  a 
mansion  recently  built  for  Lord  Kenmare  in  the 
Ki  Harney  Lake  distriot.  There,  although  ex- 
cellent stone  abounded,  red  brick  was  preferred, 
and  as  the  brick  could  not  be  made  in  the 
locality,  it  had  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardoastle,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Masey,  said  he  never  could  see 
the  reason  why  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a rule 
that  a chapel  should  be  something  essentially 
different  in  style  from  a church.  He  oould  see 
no  reason  in  art  for  such  a difference.  An  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  because 
in  the  past  it  had  been  customary  to  make  a 
ohapel  distinctly  plain,  therefore  that  plainness 
should  be  perpetuated.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  an  architectural  character  should 
be  given  to  chapels  as  to  other  buildings,  the 
only  things  to  be  considered  being  consistency 
in  Btyle  and  truthful  relation  of  the  plan  of 
the  interior  to  the  external  aspect.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Masey 
in  thinking  that  the  present  age  was  an  age 
of  vanity  in  art,  but  he  thought  the  present 
was  not  an  age  of  art  simply  because  it  was 
not  an  age  of  faith.  In  no  olass  of  present- 
day  sooiety,  whether  exalted  or  lowly,  did  there 
appear  to  exist  any  definite  belief  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  whether  it  were  philosophy, 
religion,  or  art.  Suoh  a want  of  faith  was,  in 
his  opinion,  fatal  to  art,  and  until  we  emerged 
from  the  present  chaos  of  opinion  into  some- 
thing definite  there  would  not  be,  because  there 
could  not  be,  any  great  achievement  in  the 
highest  forms  of  art,  whether  in  architecture 
or  anything  else,  in  this  country. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  evils  of 
the  pupilage  system  whioh  Mr.  Masey  had 
oriticised,  somehow  or  other  some  of  those  who 
were  brought  up  by  it  did  attain  to  greatness. 
As  to  the  question  of  using  only  the  materials  of 
a given  locality  in  that  locality,  there  wonld 
have  been  more  force  in  that  contention  in  the 
pre-railway  era ; but  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  transport  were  now  so  great,  and  the 
country  was,  after  all,  so  small,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  absurd  to  say  that  in  one  part  of  the  oountry 
stone  only  should  be  used,  and  in  another  part 
brick  only,  because  those  happened  to  be  the 
natural  materials  of  the  distriot.  No  doubt,  for 
the  sake  of  eoonomy,  looal  materials  would  in 
most  oases  be  used  mainly  in  their  own 
localities.  As  to  slate  for  roofing  purposes,  he 
believed  it  was  a very  bad  material  every- 
where, and  he  thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
slate  roofs  now  in  existence  wonld  have  to  be 
stripped  off  in  less  than  a hundred  years,  owing 
to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Riddett,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  pupilage, 
the  faot  should  not  be  overlooked  that  pupils 
nowadays  were  only  articled  for  something  like 
three  years,  and  it  was,  he  thought,  generally 
understood  that  a pupil  was  merely  to  have 
“ the  run  of  the  office,”  and  to  pick  up  what  in- 
struction  he  oould.  There  was  one  practical 
reason  for  favouring  small  panes  of  glass  in 
windows  instead  of  large  panes,  viz.,  that  the 
sash  would  of  necessity  be  stronger,  inasmuoh 
as  it  wonld  be  framed  in  many  parts  instead  of 
at  the  corners  only.  He  agreed  with  other 
speakers  in  preferring  tiles  to  slates,  on  aocount 
of  their  superior  oomfort  and  warmth  for  roofing 
purposes.  Wherever  possible,  the  Broseley  tiles 
should  be  used.  As  to  the  comparison  whioh 
had  been  drawn  between  churoh  and  ohapel 


architecture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
churches  were  planned  with  a certain  amount 
of  symbolism  with  regard  to  matters  in  which 
Nonconformists  did  not  believe.  Many  people 
were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle 
presented  a solution  of  the  question  as  to  the 
architectural  treatment  of  a Nonconformist 
place  of  worship. 

Mr.  James  Smith  took  exception  to. Mr. 
MaBey’s  statement  that  the  “ old  men,”  as  a 
rule,  were  better  constructors  than  the  moderns. 
Mr.  Masey  had  stated  that  no  arch  in  old 
masonry  was  found  in  whioh  there  was  not  a 
joint  at  the  apex.  That  was  a mistake.  Some 
years  ago  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was  told  the  same 
thing.  It  struok  him  then  as  being  wrong,  and 
he  had  sinoe  made  particular  observations  on 
the  point.  He  had  fonnd  as  many  instances  in 
old  work  in  which  the  keystone  was  used  in  the 
arches  as  there  were  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
joint  at  the  apex.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
use  of  the  keystone  was  the  proper  masons’ 
way  of  doing  it,  and  he  had  repeatedly  heard 
masons  speak  of  the  joint  at  apex  as  a “joiners’ 
method  ” of  doing  stonework.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment  that  the  old  men  were  better  constructors 
than  we  could  be  in  the  present  day,  it  was 
notorious  that  the  lantern  at  Ely  and  the  spires 
of  many  and  many  an  old  ohurch  were  banded 
with  iron  from  top  to  bottom  to  prevent  their 
coming  down.  The  Mediaeval  builders,  in  many 
instances,  either  did  not  understand  how  to 
make  good  mortar,  or  they  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  do  so,  relying  more  upon  bulk  than 
upon  oementing  the  stonework  together.  Hence, 
in  ancient  rubble-work,  5 ft.  thick,  it  was  often 
possible  to  piok  out  “ mortar”  which  was  even 
now  soft  and  yielding,  like  clay.  On  this 
account,  it  was  often  most  hazardous  to  touch 
old  work,  for  to  interfere  with  one  part  would 
often  be  to  bring  down  the  remainder.  He  oould 
not  help  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  he  did  not 
like  the  tone  of  Mr.  Masey’s  paper.  It  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  hyper-critical  npon  points  upon 
which  there  might  reasonably  be  tolerated  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  men  who  had 
studied  in  different  schools. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  motion  for  a 
vote  of  thanks,  it  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
Mr.  Masey  said  a few  words  in  reply  to  some  of 
the  points  raised  during  the  diBOUssion. 


NEW  STABLES  FOR  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
LONDONDERRY. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  made  their  first 
visit  for  the  present  session  to  buildings  in  pro- 
gress, and  inspected  the  extensive  and  well- 
appointed  range  of  stabling,  now  approaohing 
completion,  for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in 
Brick-street,  Park-lane,  adjoining  Christ  Churoh, 
Mayfair.  Mr.  James  Brooks,  the  architect,  very 
kindly  reoeived  the  visitors,  and  explained  to 
them  the  ohief  points  of  interest.  The  buildings 
stand,  he  said,  partly  on  the  Bite  of  the  duck- 
pond  of  the  “ Dog  and  Duck,”  a tavern  whioh 
was  the  scene  of  much  revelry  in  the  times 
when  a fair  was  held  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  month  of  May,  before  the  locality  was 
closely  covered  with  houses.  The  pre-existence 
of  the  duck  - pond  had  given  considerable 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  foundations,  and  as,  on 
a part  of  the  site,  there  was  a restriction 
against  buildings  being  erected  more  than 
12  ft.  high,  the  whole  area  of  the  ground 
had  been  excavated  2 ft.  or  J^ft.,  and  the 
entrance  placed  in  a different  position  to  that 
which  it  formerly  occupied.  (The  stables,  it 
Bhould  be  said,  occupy  the  site  of  former  stables.) 
The  entrance  is  from  Briok-street,  through  an 
arched  gateway,  which  gives  access  to  an  irre- 
gularly.shaped  quadrangle,  round  whioh  the 
buildings  are  erected.  On  the  right  hand,  after 
passing  through  the  gateway,  is  a block  contain- 
ing, on  the  ground  floor,  four  loose  boxes,  quite 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  The 
first  floor  of  this  block  contains  a oommodious 
and  pleasant  mess-room  for  the  use  of  the  grooms 
and  nnder-coachmen.  This  room  is  paved  with 
tilep,  and  is  provided  with  a kitohener  and 
other  conveniences.  The  room  is  intended  to 
accommodate  eight  or  nine  men,  eaoh  of  whom 
will  have  a separate  looker  for  containing  his 
own  provisions.  The  floor,  like  all  the  other  over- 
head floors,  is  constructed  on  Dawnay’s  fireproof 
system.  The  cooking  for  the  men  will  be  done 
in  the  mess-room  by  the  coaohraan’s  wife.  The 
ooaohman’s  suite  of  rooms  occupies  a portion  of 
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the  first  floor  of  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ings which  faces  Brick-Btreet,  and  consists  of  a 
sitting-room  (over  the  archway,  and  bo  planned 
as  to  enable  the  coachman,  as  the  responsible 
man  in  charge,  to  have  command  over  the 
entrance,  and  to  be  able,  from  the  windows  to 
have  the  oversight  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
yard),  kitchen,  and  three  bedrooms.  These 
apartments  are  reached  by  an  open  stone  stair- 
case going  np  from  the  yard,  and  a balcony 
passing  in  front  of  them  gives  access  to  the 
men’s  mess-room.  In  a reoess  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  beyond  the  block  containing  the  four 
loose-boxes,  will  be  the  ooach-cleaniDg  shed, 
very  commodious,  and  well  lighted  by  a skylight. 
In  this  shed,  which  will  Oe  enclosed  by  glazed 
gates  of  an  ornamental  character,  the  washing 
of  the  carriages  will  be  done,  irrespective  of  the 
weather.  On  one  side  of  this  Bhed  are  fonr 
bays,  into  which  carriages,  when  cleaned,  will  be 
stood.  This  carriage-shed  will  be  warmed,  when 
necessary,  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  Adjoin- 
ing this  carriage-shed  will  be  the  harness-rooms, 
&o.,  and  then  come  two  more  loose-boxes.  The 
whole  western  Bide  cf  the  buildings  is  divided 
into  two  ranges  of  Btall  stables,  each  range  con- 
sisting of  six  stalls,  with  a horse-cleaning  Bhed  in 
the  centre,  so  that  a horse  can  be  cleaned  under 
cover,  and  taken  to  its  stall  without  passing 
out  of  doors, — a point  to  which  considerable 
importance  is  attached.  The  stable  fittings 
have  been  made  to  the  architect’s  designs  by 
Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.,  and  in  them  one  or  two 
specialities  have  been  introduced,  one  of  which 
is  that,  water  being  laid  on  to  each  stall,  each 
horse  is  provided  with  a tip-up  receptacle  for  its 
water,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  made 
available  for  the  flashing  of  the  gutters  in  the 
floors  of  the  stalls.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ventilation  and  drainage,  all  drains 
being  laid  in  straight  lines  converging  to  a man- 
hole in  the  yard.  The  remaining  apartments 
on  the  upper  floor  consist  of  a dormitory  for  the 
men,  each  man  having  his  own  cubicle  or  com- 
partment, and  a wash-basin,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  &o. ; saddle-room  ; and  hay,  straw,  and 
oorn  stores.  Altogether,  the  arrangements  are 
very  complete,  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Parrott  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringham, 
their  foreman  beiDg  Mr.  Fairweather.  The 
principal  materials  used  externally  are  red 
bricks,  supplied  by  the  Bracknell  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  and  Corsehill  stone.  All  the 
woodwork,  including  doors,  is  in  teak.  All  the 
Bteps  and  landings  are  of  Scotgate  Ash  stone. 


THE  MERSEY  TUNNEL. 

This  most  important  engineering  work,  in- 
tended to  connect  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  and  recognised  to  be  of  the  highest 
commercial  consequence,  is,  after  an  intermission 
of  several  years,  now  being  energetically  pushed 
forward.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  both  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  sides,  and  the  head- 
ing is  being  driven  under  the  river. 

So  far,  the  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
promises  well  for  the  success  of  the  work  5 it 
is  in  both  cases  the  “ pebble  beds,”  or  the 
middle  division  of  the  Bunter,  and,  Bpeakiog 
from  personal  knowledge,  I can  testify  to  its 
compactness  and  strength.  A considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  water  has,  of  course,  been 
met  with,  the  pebble  beds  of  the  Trias  being 
the  water-bearing  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  most  of  the  publio  wells  are  sunk. 

Ample  engine-power,  capable  of  lifting  650,000 
gallons  per  hour,  has  been  provided  : so  little 
difficulty  may  be  apprehended  in  dealing  with  the 
water.  The  driving  of  this  tunnel,  as  well  as  being 
of  consequence  to  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead,  will  solve  some  knotty 
points  of  special  interest  to  geologists. 

It  is  quite  possible  the  pebble  beds  may  be 
faulted  between  the  two  banka  of  the  river,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  members  even  of 
the  Trias  will  be  thrown  in.  If  this  be  true, 
the  probability  is  that  so  long  as  the  tunnel  is 
in  the  rock  the  rock  will  be  compact  and  good  ; 
but  now  comes  a question  only  the  tunnel  itself 
can  settle. 

In  January,  1873,  I read  a paper  before  the 
Liverpool  Geological  Society,  entitled  “ The 
Buried  Valley  of  the  Mersey,”  which  was  after- 
wards published,  with  diagrams,  in  their  Pro- 
ceedings. In  this  I showed,  by  a great  number 
of  well-borings,  details  of  whioh  are  given,  that 
a pre-glacial  rock  valley  can  be  traced  from  War- 
rington to  Widnee,  65  ft.  below  Ordnance  datum 


(mean  tide-level  at  Liverpool),  near  to  Warring- 
ton Bridge,  and  gradually  deepening  to  141  ft. 
below  the  same  datum  at  Lambert’s  Copper 
Works.  The  borings  at  Widnes  are  so  numerous 
that  the  actual  form  of  the  gorge  oan  be  traced 
out.  This  is  remarkable  and  unexpected,  as  the 
river  now  runs  not  far  off,  through  a channel 
under  the  Runcorn  Bridge,  the  rocky  bottom  of 
which  is  only  some  20  ft-  below  Ordnance  datum. 

The  old  channel  in  the  Glacial  period  became 
entirely  filled  and  obscured  with  marine  drift, 
mostly  boulder-clay,  almost  like  the  new  red 
marl  in  consistency,  and  is,  I believe,  principally 
derived  from  it.  After  the  re-elevation  of  the 
land  from  the  glacial  submergence,  the  river 
appears  to  have  taken  its  present  course.  That 
this  pre-glacial  rocky  gorge  was  a trne  river 
valley,  and  not  a lake-basin,  appeared  to  be 
proved  by  the  absence  of  anything  approaching 
to  the  character  of  lacustrine  deposits  and  the 
presence  of  travelled  Btones,  many  from  the 
Lake  Distriot,  of  the  usual  drift  character,  in 
the  lowest  bed,  viz.,  red  sand,  lying  upon  the 
rook  itself. 

From  reasoning  it  will  be  too  great  a draught 
upon  your  valuable  space  to  detail  here,  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  rocky  gorge  most 
likely  exists  filled  up  with  drift,  probably 
boulder  clay,  below  the  river  bed,  which  is  about 
60  ft.  below  Ordnance  datum,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  paper  was 
written,  and  subsequent  observation  has  not 
tended  to  disturb  these  views.  At  the  end  of 
1879  and  beginning  of  1880,  Messrs.  Bateman 
& Hill,  acting  for  the  Upper  Mersey  Navigation 
Commissioners,*  who  were  under  the  impression 
that  a ledge  of  rock  existed  between  Hale  Head 
and  Weston  Point,  made  a very  complete  set  of 
borings  across  the  river  on  this  line,  with  the 
result  of  coming  across,  instead  of  a rocky 
shoal,  a river  ohannel  filled  up  with  sand  and 
gravel,  having  iu  places  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs,  and  being  in  the  deepest  part  30  ft.  below 
Ordnance  datum.  This  wa3  probably  a branch 
of  the  larger  and  deeper  gully  I have  previously 
described.  Again,  at  the  Atlantic  Docks,  at  the 
north  end  of  Liverpool,  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Lyster,  the  engineer  to  the  Dock  Board,  the 
removal  of  the  boulder  clay  disclosed  a branch- 
ing gaily  in  the  solid  rook,  35  ft.  below  Ordnance 
datum.  In  some  investigations  I made  for  a 
proposed  cemetery  at  Wallasey,  I found  that  a 
buried  rook  cliff  existed  near  the  shore,  west  of 
the  Red  Noses  at  New  Brighton. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
form  of  underlying  rocks  by  borings,  and  pro- 
verbially foolish  to  “ prophesy  before  you  know,” 
but  whether  my  surmise  prove  to  be  correct  or 
not  as  to  the  position  of  the  pre-glacial  oourse 
of  the  river  Mersey,  it  is  evident  to  me,  from 
facts  detailed,  together  with  others  I am  in 
possession  of,  that  the  pre-glaoial  Bubaerial 
features  of  this  formerly  rocky  country  are 
wonderfully  preserved  beneath  a thick  cover- 
ing of  boulder  clay,  which  has  levelled  up  and 
obscured  the  former  irregularities  of  the  ground. 

My  sympathies  as  an  engineer  and  native  of 
Liverpool  are  entirely  with  the  enlightened  pro- 
moters of  the  work,  and  I conceive  that  no  in- 
superable difficulty  will  be  encountered, — no 
difficulties  but  what  can  be  surmounted  by  the 
engineers  in  charge,  Messrs.  Brunlees  & Fox. 

T.  Mellabd  Reade. 


THE  CIRCULAR  RAILWAYS  OF  BERLIN 
AND  VIENNA. 

Sir, — I was  much  Btruck  on  my  return  from 
Berlin  a few  days  ago  to  see  your  illustration  of 
the  Vienna  Circular  Railway  Central  Terminus, 
having  just  passed  through  the  city  without 
having  heard  of  the  project.  When  this  mag- 
nificent scheme  is  realised  Vienna  will  be  indeed 
a wonderfully  handsome  oity. 

Since  the  Great  Exhibition  there,  vast  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  and  a series  of 
monumental  buildings  have  been  constructed 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Burg  and  FranzenB 
Riog,  on  the  site  of  the  old  military  parade- 
ground,  which  has  now  been  laid  out  for  vaBt 
ranges  of  highly  ornamental  public  and  other 
buildings,  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Oq  the  Franzens  Ring,  near  the  charming 
Votive  Chnroh,  are  Ferstel’s  extensive  new 
University  Buildings,  Schmidt’s  elegant  Gothic 
Rathhaus,  and  the  adjoining  blocks.  Then  the 
new  Parliament  Houses  in  the  Grecian  style  with 

* I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill,  Major  Cross,  and  Admiral 
8pratt,  for  this  information, 
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oolumnar  ranges,  to  be  richly  coloured  and  gilt ; 
and  the  new  Palace  of  Justice.  On  the  Burg 
Ring,  and  opposite  the  Palace,  are  the  Natural 
History  and  other  Museums,  in  the  Renaissance 
style.  Vis-d-vis  to  the  Rathhaus,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Riug,  the  new  theatre  is  rising.  The 
great  barracks  are  at  each  end  of  the  Ring, 
next  the  Donau  canal. 

The  Industrial  Museum  and  Sohool,  after  the 
model  of  South  Kensington,  are  in  the  Stuben 
Ring.  And  noble  buildings  for  commercial  and 
residential  purposes  support  the  publio  build- 
ings, and  give  to  the  whole  an  air  of  palatial 
magnificence  and  civic  opulence. 

In  Berlin,  the  Circular  Railway  is  an  accom- 
plished fact ; at  least,  it  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion  ; and  a lesson  might  be  taken  from 
its  treatment  to  show  how  railway  works  may 
exist  in  a town  without  being  the  eyesore  they 
are  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a 
State  project,  originating  in  military  foresight, 
and  therefore  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with 
private  enterprises. 

The  arches  over  which  the  line  runs  are  orna- 
mentally disposed,  and  are  in  part  already  let. 
I lunched  in  a restaurant  occupying  some  half- 
dozen  arches,  but  fitted  up  internally  so  as 
to  entirely  disguise  the  form  of  the  arches, 
beiDg  lined  with  ornamental  woodwork  and 
decorative  painting,  each  arch  being  divided  by 
posts  into  nave  and  aisles,  with  arcadep,  and 
curved  roofs,  and  recesses,  &o.  The  walls  are 
of  brick,  faced  with  terra-cotta  mouldings,  and 
ornaments,  and  face  bricks. 

Berlin  has  of  old  been  famous  for  its  terra- 
cotta brick-earth,  and  some  of  the  old  houses 
still  remain.  It  is  a material  now  much  used. 
The  new  chemical,  physical,  and  physiologioal 
laboratories  are  all  faced  in  this  way  in  very  rich 
red  and  deep  buff  tints.  The  vast  new  Rath- 
haus,  and  the  new  Post-office  in  course  of  con- 
struction, are  also  examples. 

Professor  Hof  man’s  laboratory  has  been  erected 
Borne  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  so  little  has 
it  been  affected  by  weather  or  soot  that  I mis- 
took it  for  an  entirely  new  building. 

The  carefulness  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  the  leading  lineB,  Bhow  a better 
capacity  for  firing  and  cooling  the  material,  and 
that  the  Berlin  manufacturers  are  ahead  of  us 
in  this  matter. 

The  invariable  delays  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  terra-cotta  over  here  are  avoided  there 
by  running  up  the  brickwork  independently  of 
the  terra-cotta  facing,  leaving  2^-in.  toothing 
every  alternate  course  throughout  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  facing  as  it  is  forthcoming  ; by 
this  means  the  interior  finishings  and  the  exterior 
facings  are  simultaneously  carried  on.  A good 
wide  joint  is  left,  which  is  not  pointed,  but 
deeply  Btruck  as  the  work  proceeds,  causing 
each  brick  to  have  a shadow  line  round  it,  which 
has  a better  effect  than  similar  work  in  Munich, 
where  the  joints  are  as  fine  as  gauged  work,  and 
a general  flatness  of  effeot  is  the  result. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  bo  many  diffi- 
culties surround  the  use  of  terra-cotta  in  this 
country.  The  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington  sufficiently  testifies  to  its 
suitability  for  use  in  London  from  its  non- 
absorbent qualities.  Edwd.  C.  Robins. 


The  New  Tramp  Waids  at  Lynn  Work- 
house. — For  a period  of  twelve  years  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lynn  Board  of  Guardians  has 
been  given  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  ! 
erecting  a raDge  of  tramp  wards  separate  from 
the  workhouse,  with  improved  means  of  dealing 
with  the  vagrant  community.  Last  year  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  provide  what  was  required, 
and  in  August  the  tender  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Dawes 
to  build  them,  from  plans  of  Messrs.  Adams  & i 
Son,  architects,  for  1,085Z.  16s.,  was  accepted. 
The  works  were  proceeded  with  immediately, 
and  the  wards  are  now  nearly  complete,  and  in 
a few  days  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
vagrants.  The  length  of  the  buildings,  which 
are  built  at  right  angles  with  the  west  end  of  : 
the  workhouse,  is  130  ft.  They  are  of  red  brick, 
and  comprise  coach-house,  refractory- ward,  male  1 
and  female  receiving-wards,  clothing-store,  1 
female  and  male  vagrant-wards,  boiler-shed,  I 
and  olotbes-dryiDg  house,  sleeping- cells,  then  1 
the  Btone-breaking  yard,  and  a mortuary.  The  ■ 
heating-apparatus  was  supplied  and  fitted  by ; 
Mr.  James  Plowright,  of  Railway-road;  the 
gas-fittings  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  High-street.  I 
A great  deal  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  who,  it  may  be  added,: 
execute  most  of  the  repairs,  additions,  and  im-: 
prove meuta  on  the  workhouse  premises. 
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EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above 
Assocsiation  was  held  last  week,  the  president, 
Mr.  M'Laohlan,  in  tbe  ohair. 

Mr.  James  Annan  read  a paper  on  “ Cements,” 
in  which,  after  a brief  referenoe  to  Smeaton’s 
investigations  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds 
of  lime  preparatory  to  building  the  EddyBtone 
Lighthouse,  he  noticed  the  disoovery  of  the  so- 
called  Roman  cement  by  Parker,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Vicat  in  France  and  of  Pasley  in 
England,  then  the  invention  by  Aspdin  of  Port- 
land Cement  in  1826,  and  called  attention  to  the 
very  slow  progress  which  this  material  made  in 
public  favour  during  the  following  thirty  or  forty 
years.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  investigations 
made  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by 
Mr.  Grant,  who  had,  perhaps,  done  more  than 
any  one  in  this  country  to  raise  the  quality  of 
Portland  cement,  and  described  the  materials  of 
which  this  cement  is  made,  with  a Bbort  account 
of  its  manufacture,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
by  exhibiting  samples  of  Portland  cement  in  the 
varying  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  to  show 
how  in  colour,  speoifio  gravity,  and  setting  undue 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  produce  different 
results.  The  different  characteristics  of  good 
cement,  the  various  ways  of  testing  the  same, 
and  the  machinery  therefor  now  in  use,  were 
next  described,  and,  in  conclusion,  the  leoturer 
spoke  of  the  utility  of  cement,  and  expressed  an 
opinion  that  its  use  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  acoorded  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON 
JUNIOR  ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  meeting  and  distribution  of 
prizas  in  connexion  with  this  society  took  place 
last  week,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom,  the  president,  in 
the  ohair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Wm.  E.  Hill)  read  the 
annual  report,  which  congratulates  the  members 
on  the  suocesB  of  the  society,  and  recapitulates 
much  useful  work  done  in  visiting  buildings  and 
in  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The 
drawings  submitted  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  were  exhibited.  The  referee,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Jones,  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : — 

In  competition  No.  1,  for  members  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  profession  more  than  two 
years, — to  Mr.  R.  Milverton  Drake,  of  Park  Villa, 
Clevedon,  five  years  in  the  profession,  for  drawings 
of  Yatton  Church,  Somerset.  In  competition  No.  2, 
for  members  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
profession  less  than  two  years, — to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Edwards  (in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Trew  & Sons),  in 
tho  profession  six  months,  for  drawings  of  Long 
Ashton  Church.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
referee,  .a  second  prize,  kindly  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  awarded  in  No.  1 competition  to  Mr.  S. 
Fudge  (in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Sturge,  of  Thorn- 
bury),  for  drawings  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Bristol ; 
and  the  Council  also  awarded  in  No.  2 competition 
an  extra  prize  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Fawn  (in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford),  for  drawings  of  So.  Peter's 
Church,  Bristol. 

The  report  expressed  thanks  to  the  Council  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Academy  for  allowing  the  society 
to  meet  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  former 
Biistol  Sooiety  of  Architects  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  stated  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  old  sooiety,  the  Council  of 
the  Aoademy  will  hand  over  to  the  new  society 
the  arohiteotural  library  formed  by  the  old 
society.  The  new  sooiety  now  consists  of  20 
working  members,  13  architect  members,  seven 
honorary  members,  and  25  patrons. 

The  financial  statement,  presented  by  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  George  E.  Ford),  was  satisfactory. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  (seoonded  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff,  vice-president),  the  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  adopted. 

The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
profession  would  support  the  society  liberally, 
so  that  increased  rewards  might  be  given  to 
promising  students.  The  idea  was  to  form  a 
portfolio  of  drawings  of  buildings  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  they  had  made  a good 
beginning  in  those  of  Yatton  Church  by  Mr. 
Drake.  He  more  particularly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Drake  would  supply  the  sections.  His  work 
Bhowed  great  industry  and  skill. 

Mr.  Drake  said  he  should  be  happy  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  president. 

The  President  said  that  in  future  he  would 
give  a prize  that  would  induoe  the  competitors 
to  hand  over  the  original  drawings  to  the  sooiety. 


VACANT  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

PROPOSED  PROMOTIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  had  further  considered, 
in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  tho 
13th  ult.,  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  distriot 
surveyors  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  oharge 
of  less  remunerative  districts  to  others  of  greater 
value  which  might  become  vacant.  The  carrying 
out  of  a general  system  o?  promotion,  affeoting 
many  districts  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  occasion 
of  every  vacancy,  would  probably  be  incon- 
venient to  pnblio  business,  and  therefore  unde- 
sirable. At  the  same  time  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  important  that  the  principle  of  the 
possibility  of  promotion  among  these  offioers 
should  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  Board. 
They  therefore  recommended  that  they  be 
authorised,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  to 
the  Board  in  any  case  where  in  their  opinion 
a vacant  distriot  should  be  offered  in  the  first 
instance  to  one  of  the  existing  district  surveyors. 

This  recommendation,  after  some  discussion, 
was  agreed  to,  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  incidentally  stating  that 
while,  under  the  present  system,  old  and  ex- 
perienced officers  were  kept  in  unremunerative 
districts,  other  and  untried  men,  almost  by  mere 
aocident,  obtained  sometimes  as  much  as  1,0001. 
a year  as  soon  as  they  were  eleoted.  Mr.  Runtz 
stated  that  one  of  the  districts  at  present  occu- 
pied realised  3,OOOZ.  a year,  another  2,500Z.,  and 
another  2,200Z.,  and  as  vacancies  occurred  the 
Board  sought  to  equalise  the  value  of  the 
districts. 

The  Committee  further  reoommended  that 
they  be  authorised  to  offer  the  vacant  districts  of 
West  Wandsworth,  and  of  East  Wandsworth  and 
Tooting  Graveney,  to  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  district 
surveyor  of  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark, 
&o.,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Board. 

The  two  gentlemen  named  were  stated  to  be 
occupants  of  the  two  least  remunerative  districts. 

After  some  further  disoussion  the  matter  was, 
on  a point  of  order  beiDg  raised,  referred  back 
to  the  committee. 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

The  Guthrie  memorial  chapel  at  Clifton 
College  was  originally  built  to  accommodate 
400  boys.  The  school,  however,  soon  grew 
beyond  this  limit,  and  by  the  use  of  chairs  and 
temporary  s^ats  the  chapel  was  made  to  hold 
rather  over  500  boys.  This,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  an  inadequate  provision,  and  more 
than  100  boys  have  been  unable  to  find  seats  in 
the  chapel.  Funds  were  for  some  time  wanting 
to  carry  out  the  enlargement.  But  the  Clifton 
College  Completion  Fund,  started  by  friends  of 
the  school,  shortly  after  the  charter  was  ob- 
tained, provided  part  of  the  amount  required  ; 
and  the  rest  has  been  collected  by  the  head- 
master from  the  parents  of  boys  now  in  the 
sohool.  It  was  decided  by  the  Council  that  the 
enlargement  should  take  the  form  of  two  aisles. 
The  north  aisle  is  now  finished,  and  the  chapel 
was  re-opened  for  servioe  on  the  21st  ult.,  when 
the  school  re-assembled.  By  the  use  of  tem- 
porary seats  and  chairs  in  the  chancel  and  nave 
it  is  possible  now  to  accommodate  nearly  all 
who  wish  to  attend;  but  the  chapel  will  be  in- 
conveniently crowded  until  the  Bouth  aisle  is  also 
built. 

The  new  aisle  is  61  ft.  6 in.  long  by  11  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  occupies  five  bays  out  of  tbe  seven  into 
whioh  the  chapel  is  divided,  and  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  moulded  stone 
arches,  supported  by  polished  red  granite  mono- 
liths 10  ft.  long  by  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  riohly-carved  capitals.  The  hood 
or  label  moulds  of  the  arches  are  stopped  by 
sculptured  corbels  representing  angels  playing 
various  musioal  instruments ; from  these  corbels 
spring  red  stone  shafts,  with  moulded  bases  and 
carved  capitals  supporting  the  arched  principals 
of  the  roof.  Each  bay  or  division  of  the  aisle 
wall  is  separated  by  a red  stone  shaft  detached 
from  the  wall,  with  moulded  bases  and  bands 
and  carved  capitals,  forming  a support  to  the 
other  half  of  the  roof  principals.  The  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  with  tracery  heads,  and  filled 
with  rich  grisaille  or  ornamental  glass.  Under 
the  window  is  a continuous  arcade  of  red  stone, 
divided  into  panels  by  deeply-oub  mouldings  and 
tracery  heads,  the  intervening  spandrels  being 
carved  with  varied  foliage.  Below  this  is  a dado 


of  oak  and  walnut,  having  a continuous  line  of 
trefoil  tracery  panels.  The  windows  have  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  moulded  jambs  and 
arches  of  freestone,  with  red  stone  shafts  in- 
serted in  the  jambs  and  finished  by  carved 
capitals.  A band  of  carved  foliage  along  the 
wall  connects  the  capitals  of  the  several  win- 
dows toge  her.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is  panelled 
in  pitch  pine,  and  it  is  proposed  to  do  the  nave 
roof  also  in  wood,  in  place  of  the  present  plaster 
ceiling.  One  bay  of  the  nave  roof  has  already 
been  done,  with  marked  improvement. 

The  new  benches  are  of  oak  and  walnut.  The 
scnlptures  and  carvings  are  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Boulton,  of  Cheltenham  ; the  capitals  are  care- 
ful studies  from  best  examples  of  the  period 
(fourteenth  century),  principally  from  Ely 
Cathedral.  The  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  Messrs. 
Wilkins  & Sons,  of  Surrey-street,  St.  Paul’s, 
Bristol,  were  the  contractors  for  tho  building. 
The  stalls,  dado,  and  benohes  are  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  & Edbrook,  of  Clifton-vale.  The  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  John  Perrott.  The  gas  chande- 
liers were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Verity  & Son,  of 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  London;  the  hot 
air  apparatus  at  the  east  end  by  Messrs.  Haden 
& Son,  engineers,  of  Trowbridge ; and  the  hot- 
water  apparatus  applied  to  warming  the  ante- 
chapel  by  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Stoke’s-oroft,  Bristol. 
The  organ  has  been  considerably  enlai’ged  by 
Mr.  Vowles,  of  St.  James’s-square,  and  now 
stands  in  a recess  in  the  centre  bay  of  the  new 
aisle  ; the  orginal  position  was  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  chancel.  The  old  organ-chamber 
has  been  removed  and  a window  agreeing  with 
the  rest  of  those  in  the  chancel  built  up  in 
its  place. 

The  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Hansom,  of  Clifton,  the  architect  of  the  college, 
who  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  has  been 
engaged  on  this  work. 


STATUES  AND  MONUMENTS. 

Darlington. — The  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Henry  Allan  having  inBtruoted  Mr. 
Pritchett,  architect,  of  Darlington,  to  prepare 
a design  for  the  proposed  monument  in  the 
West  Cemetery,  have  now  accepted  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Priestman  for  its  erection.  The 
monument  is  in  the  form  of  a coped  tomb,  8 ft. 
by  3 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  all  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  base  and  cover  are  to 
be  each  in  one  massively-moulded  block,  and 
the  sides  and  one  end  are  relieved  by  arcaded 
work  of  Transitional  style,  the  shafts  being  of 
red  granite,  with  moulded  bases,  and  having 
carved  caps  and  moulded  arches,  all  like  the  rest 
of  the  tomb,  of  the  variety  known  as  dice 
granite,  from  its  black  and  white  marking.  The 
other  end  will  be  occupied  by  a shield,  containing 
the  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  by  his  crest,  all 
embossed  in  solid  granite. 

Liverpool. — The  model  sketoh  of  the  Liver- 
pool memorial  statue  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
has  been  completed  by  the  artist,  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch, 
A.R.A.,  and  was  on  view  at  Mr.  Birch’s  studio 
last  week.  The  statue  will  be  oast  in  bronze,  and 
will  be  10  ft.  in  height,  and  stand  on  a pedestal 
of  granite  and  bronze,  12  ft.  high.  The  late 
earl  is  in  the  uniform  of  a Cabinet  minister,  over 
which  is  the  long  flowing  drapery  of  a peer’s 
robe.  His  lordship  is  represented  in  a standing 
position,  with  his  left  hand  as  if  easing  the 
drapery,  and  his  right  hand  by  his  side.  The 
total  cost  of  the  memorial  will  be  2,200 1.  The 
statue  is  to  occupy  a position  in  front  of  St. 
George’s  Hall. 


Alleged  British.  Urn  found  in  Suffolk. — 

An  interesting  discovery  is  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  in  a field  adjoin- 
ing Sproughton  Church,  where  excavations  are 
going  on  to  obtain  stone  for  road-making.  It  is 
described  as  a fine  British  urn,  which  was 
embedded  in  the  gravel.  The  urn  measures  in 
height  about  18  in.,  and  its  diameter  is  about 
12  in.  It  is  of  rude  workmanship,  and  of  the 
kind  formerly  termed  Romano- British,  but  now 
believed  to  be  of  purely  aboriginal  workmanship. 
The  outside  of  the  urn  is  ornamented  with  zig- 
zag scratches.  Inside  the  urn  were  the  remains 
of  bones  which  had  been  partially  incinerated. 
The  urn  has  been  taken  to  the  Manor  House, 
Sproughton.  This  is  Baid  to  be  the  first  dis- 
oovery of  any  such  remains  in  the  particular 
neighbourhood  mentioned. 
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THE  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  AT  BERLIN. 

Although  there  have  been  numerous  looal, 
provincial,  and  special  exhibitions  in  many  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Germany,  that  empire  has 
never  yet  had  one  really  Universal  International 
Exhibition  in  the  whole  course  of  the  hist  >ry  of 
such  shows  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  about  thirty-one 
years  ago.  In  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe, 
Berlin  is  the  only  city  of  its  size, — it  has  more 
than  a million  inhabitants, — which  has  allowed 
the  first  generation  of  modern  Universal  Exposi- 
tions to  pass  away  without  ever  having  had 
the  courage  to  venture  on  such  an  enterprise 
for  herself.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  a very  strong 
feeling  prevails  in  that  capital  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  that  Germany  should  at  length 
have  her  first  Universal  Exhibition.  At  the 
last  Congress  of  the  German  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  held  a few  weeks  ago  in  Berlin,  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  a very  large  majority 
in  favour  of  the  realisation  of  this  long-deferred 
project.  In  the  various  organs  of  the  press 
numerous  and  powerful  voices  have  been  raised, 
especially  quite  recently,  in  favour  of  the 
scheme. 

In  Germany,  however,  almost  everything 
depends  on  the  Government,  and  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  a General  International  Exhi- 
bition at  Berlin  would  be  laid  out  on  suoh  a 
scale  that  a financial  deficit  would  be  a certainty, 
there  is  no  ohance  of  carrying  out  the  idea  until 
the  Government  takes  it  up,  it  being  apparently 
accepted  as  a principle  by  all  parties  that  the 
Government  is  the  right  party  to  bear  the  loss. 
One  gentleman  who  recently  in  the  Gegenwa/rt 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  private 
guarantors  as  in  England,  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  take  up  the  matter,  has  found 
no  response  to  his  appeal. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  subject  was 
brought  up  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Germany,  and  a question  was  put  in  order  to 
extract  from  the  Government  a declaration  of 
its  intentions.  The  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  Ministry  was  given  by  Herr  von 
Bottecher,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Interior,  who  threw  cold  water  on  the  pro- 
position. 

The  result  is  that  the  projeot  of  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Berlin  is  postponed,  if 
not  sine  die,  at  any  rate  for  a long  time  to  oome. 


BAGSHOT  CHURCET. 

The  long.pending  competition  for  this  ohnroh 
appears  now  to  be  definitively  settled,  a public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  having  been  held  on  the 
13th  of  January,  when  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  took  the  chair,  and  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Bromilow  & Cheers,  of  Liverpool,  were 
finally  selected,  upon  their  guarantee  that  the 
cost  should  not  exceed  3,000Z.  The  design  of 
Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  placed  second, 
and  that  of  Mr  Barry,  of  Liverpool,  third ; and 
the  sums  of  10Z.  and  51.  respectively  were 
speoiaMy  awarded  to  those  gentlemen.  Twenty 
sets  of  plans  in  all  were  received,  a selection  of 
which  was  submitted  to  her  Majesty  at 
Balmoral. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  Birmingham,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  in  the  chair. 

Tne  report  and  balance-Bheet  for  the  year, 
having  been  read,  the  President  congratulated 
the  Association  on  the  peaceful  relations  at 
present  existing  between  the  employers  and 
their  workmen.  Notice  for  an  advance  has 
been  received  at  one  town  only,  viz  , Bolton  but 
it  was  hoped  the  difference  would  be  settled 
amicably,  although  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  a strike  in  sending  any  number  of 
men  through  the  agenoy  of  the  Association, 
owing  to  the  continued  depression  of  trade  in 
other  towns. 

The  President  Btated  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Association  had  borne,  and  continued  to  bear, 
good  fruit  by  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  the  forms  of  conditions  of  oontract. 

The  builders  are  very  anxious  that  a con- 
ference of  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders 
should  be  held  shortly  to  consider  the  question 
of  improper  quantities,  forms  of  tender,  pro- 
visional amounts,  &c. 


A deputation  from  Maoolesfield  informed  the 
meeting  that  the  corporation  of  that  town  were 
seeking  Parliamentary  powers  to  enable  them  to 
become  a trading  body.  A sub-committee  was 
appointed,  with  full  power  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment, and  take  steps  to  resist  the  application. 

The  President  reported  that  he,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  had  paid  a visit  by 
invitation  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The 
meeting  was  very  successful  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  Association  would  be  in  fact, 
wbat  it  was  in  name,  “The  National.”  The 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance  Company, which  had 
been  established  under  the  auspices  of  this  and 
kindred  associations,  had  been  very  successful 
in  its  operations,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  at 
the  first  annual  meeting  they  would  be  able  to 
announce  a substantial  bonus.  The  oompany 
was  essentially  a mutual  one,  managed  by 
builders  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  generally, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  receive  the  support 
which  it  deserved. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  eleotion  of 
a strong  representative  council,  re-eleoting  the 
president  and  other  officers.  The  meeting,  which 
included  representatives  from  upwards  of  fifty 
local  associations,  was  very  unanimous. 

In  the  evening,  the  Birmingham  Builders’ 
Association  entertained  their  visitors,  their 
president,  Mr.  Barker,  occupying  the  chair. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  ball  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  th;s  Institution,  was  held  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ultimo,  and  was 
very  numerously  attended,  about  360  persons 
being  present.  We  may  therefore  hope  the 
charity  will  materially  benefit  by  it.  It  was 
generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  balls 
that  has  been  given  since  the  foundation  of  this 
Institution,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
secretary,  Major  Brntton,  for  the  admirable  way 
in  which  all  the  arrangements  were  made  and 
carried  out  by  him.  As  usual,  the  band,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  played  all  the 
latest  morceaux  with  its  acoustomed  precision 
and  “go.”  Amongst  those  present,  with 
their  parties,  were  Mr.  Ex-sheriff  Burt,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Chappell,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove,  Mr.  A.  Thorn, 
Mr.  S.  G.  Thacker,  Mr.  G.  Jennings,  Mr.  R. 
Conder,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr.  H.  Colls,  Mr.  J. 
Pearson,  Messrs.  Donlton  & Co.,  Messrs.  Casselton 
Brothers,  Messrs.  Cliff  & SonB,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding, 
Mr.  C.  Bussell,  and  others. 


THEATRES. 

The  site  of  the  theatre  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  No.  8,  Great  Queen-street,  Lin- 
ooln’s-inn-fields,  and  premises  in  Parker-street 
in  the  rear,  has  been  scheduled  by  the  Central 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  who  propose  to 
construct  an  underground  line  from  Charing- 
cross  to  King’s-cross. 

The  Royal  Avenue  Theatre,  which  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  has  been  scheduled  by 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Craven-street,  Strand,  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing their  terminus  at  Charing-cross. 

Theatres  appear  to  be  a favourite  means  of 
investment  at  the  present  time,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  sites  will  lead  to  demands  for 
other  sites  for  the  purpose  of  ereoting  theatres 
thereon. 


Kensington  Artists.  — The  Ratepayer 
says,— The  Kensington  Town-hall  is  about  to 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  an  eminently 
useful  purpose.  The  clerk  to  the  Vestry  at  the 
last  meeting  reported  that  an  application  had 
been  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Bird,  an  artist,  of 
Sussex-gardens,  South  Kensington,  for  the  ubo 
of  the  Town-hall  for  two  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  pictures  painted  by  Kensington 
artists,  prior  to  their  being  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  expected  there  would  be 
thirty  or  forty  piotures,  and  eaoh  artist  would 
provide  his  own  easel  for  his  picture,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  any  damage  to  the  build- 
ing. Major-General  Boilean  strongly  urged  that 
the  use  of  the  hall  should  be  granted  for  so 
admirable  a purpose,  and  moved  accordingly. 
Mr.  Freeman  seconded  the  motion,  suggesting 
that  the  hall  should  be  allowed  for  two  days  for 
fifteen  guineas,  the  ordinary  prioe  for  that 
period  being  thirty  guineas.  The  suggestion 
was  incorporated  in  the  motion,  and  carried. 


EASTBOURNE  SANITARY  EXHIBITION, 
1881. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council,  held  at  Trinity 
House  on  the  26th  of  January,  1882,  Dr.  Jeffery, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  list  of 
exhibitors  who  have  received  medals  awarded 
by  the  judges  was  read  by  the  treasuier,  Mr. 
Schmidt,  who  also  reported  a balance  of  43Z. 
13s.  7d.  in  hand,  after  paying  all  outstanding 
debts.  A fresh  balance-sheet  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Silver  Medallists. — Messrs.  Robt.  Adams,  D.  T. 
Bos  tel,  Banner  Bros.,  R.  Boyle  & Son,  S.  Bradford 
& Sons,  J.  T.  Constantine,  U.  Clarke,  Chorlton  & 
Dugdale,  Drake  & Co.,  Davis  & Co.,  Doulton  & Co., 
Ellison,  Fisher,  Dick  & Co.,  W.  Hamilton,  Geo.  . 
Jennings,  Lascelles,  J.  W.  Parrett,  Paiiyrotile 
Company,  Ritchie  & Co.,  Ridge  & Co.,  E.  R'immell,  , 
F.  W.  Reynolds,  Steven  Bros.  & Co.,  C.  R.  Stevens,  , 
W.  Stobbs,  J.  A.  Skinner,  Silicate  Paint  Company,  . 
Sunlight  Stove  Company,  Spence’s  Metal  Manufac-  • 
luring  Company,  Wm.  Sugg  & Co.,  Sanitary  Engi-  . 
neering  Company,  A.  J.  Simmons  & Son,  F.  G. 
Underhay,  A.  Walker,  Walton  & Co.,  Wilson  Engi-  . 
neering  Company,  J.  Wright  & Co. 

Bronze  Medallists. — Messrs.  Bullivant,  Tagliafero,  , 
& Co.,  R.  R.  Gibbs,  Iblee  & Horne,  Jones  & Son,  , 
Kite  & Co.,  Manchester  Water  Meter  Company,  , 
Packham  & Co.,  Ransome  & Co.,  J.  A.  Skinner, 
Sharp,  Jones,  & Co.,  S.  D.  Sanby,  Voss  & Co.,  and  i 
H.  C.  Webb.  ’ 


ARCHITECTS’  FEES. 

EMDEN  V.  YOUNG. 

In  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  before  Sir  W.  T. 
Charley,  Q.C.,  Common  Serjeant,  and  a jury,  the  i 
plaintiff,  who  is  an  architect,  sued  the  defendant,  , 
Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  solicitor,  for  91.  9s.,  being  his  i 
charge  at  the  rate  of  three  guineas  a day  for  three  i 
days’  attendance  at  Westminster  to  give  evidence  1 
in  an  aetion  brought  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Reynolds,  for  • 
whom  the  defendant  was  acting  as  solicitor. 

Mr.  L.  Hart,  instructed  by  Mr.  Tudor  appeared  I 
for  the  plaintiff  ; and  Mr.  Fulton  for  the  delence. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  stipulated  for  being  ; 
paid  his  fees  before  going  into  the  witness-box,  and  i 
the  defendant  undertook  to  be  personally  responsible  ) 
for  them.  He  had  taken  the  same  course  in  i 
previous  cases,  and  the  defendant  had  then  paid  I 
him.  In  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  in  i 
detending  an  action  brought  against  him  by  Reynolds  ; 
ho  included  the  nine  guineas  in  a counter-claim  by  r 
mistake,  but  he  afferwards  withdrew  it.  He  denied  i 
that  he  never  applied  to  the  defendant  for  the  fees  s 
until  after  Reynolds  was  arrested.  On  November  r 
30th,  a few  days  after  the  trial,  he  wrote  to  the  3 
defendant  for  the  fees,  “as  arranged,”  and  the  a 
defendant  replied,  “ You  must  please  let  your  fees  - 
for  attending  a subpcena  stand  over  until  the  com-  • 
pletion  of  the  matter."  The  defendant  swore  that  t 
he  did  not  promise  to  be  personally  responsible  for  • 
the  fees,  and  stated  that  his  reply  to  the  plaintiff  I 
when  he  applied  to  him  for  them,  and  said  he  should  1 
decline  to  give  evidence  until  he  had  his  fees,  was, 
“You  will  do  as  you  please.”  Ho  heard  no  more  of  f 
it  uuul  the  following  September,  when  he  received  1 
a letter  from  Mr.  Tudor,  and  at  that  time  Reynolds  j 
was  actually  committed  for  trial.  Up  to  the  time  il 
of  his  arrest  he  was  a man  in  good  position,  and  the  J 
plaintiff  had  planned  a house  for  him  at  Hampstead,  , 
which  was  to  cost  3,OOOZ.  If  the  plaintiff  had  I 
refused  to  give  evidence  it  would  not  have  prejudiced  1 
his  case,  because  he  found  that  the  plaintiff’s  ; 
evidence  was  unreliable.  He  had  said  that  Mr. 
Price  Williams  had  trespassed  upon  Reynolds’s  ; 
ground  2 in.,  but  when  it  was  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Edmeston  it  was  found  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  other  fees  which  he  had  paid  to  the  plaintiff  he  > 
did  not  pay  until  after  he  had  received  the  money  > 
from  Reynolds. 

The  Common  Serjeant,  in  summing  up  the  case  to  i 
the  jury,  remarked  that  the  probabilities  of  the  ) 
case  were  strongly  against  the  plaintiff,  as  it  wa3  > 
very  unlikely  that  a solicitor  would  become  person-  • 
ally  liable  for  fees.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  t 
the  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


CASE  UNDER  A LOCAL  BUILDING  ACT.  , 
A case  of  some  importance  to  builders  came  j 
before  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  at  Birkenhead,  , 
last  week.  Mr.  John  Thomas,  a builder  at  Birken-  - 
head,  was  summoned  by  the  Borough  Surveyor  for  r 
contravening  the  provisions  of  the  Birkenhead  Im-  - 
provement  Act.  Mr.  Walu,  the  town  clerk,  ap-  - 
peared  in  support  of  the  summons,  and  Mr.  Dodd,  , 
barrister,  represented  the  defendant.  From  Mr.  . 
Walu’s  opening  statement,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  . 
Richardson,  the  building  surveyor,  it  appeared  1 
that  the  defendant  had  built  an  outside  wall  to  cer-  • 
tain  new  premises,  9 in.  instead  of  14  in.,  as  pro-  - 
vided  by  the  Act.  Iu  cross-examination  it  was  s 
admitted  that  the  wall  appeared  in  the  plans  sub-  1 
mitted  to  the  Corporation.  *nd  approved  in  Septem-  I 
ber  last,  as  only  9 in.  thick,  and  that,  although  jj. 
the  witness  was  frequently  on  the  building  during  a 
erection,  and  must  have  seen  the  wall,  he  never  if 
suggested  that  it  was  wrong  until  December,  when  il 
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tho  roof  was  on,  and  when  the  wall  could  only  have 
been  thickened  at  considerable  expense.  It  also 
appeared  that  out  of  a total  length  of  about  33  ft. 
only  6 ft.  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations. No  suggestion  was  made  that  the  wall 
was  at  all  unsafe,  or  that  the  work  was  not  properly 
doue  according  to  the  plans.  The  Magistrate  held 
that  the  case  came  within  the  48th  section  of  the 
Act,  and  that  the  defect  had  been  allowed  by  the 
inattention  of  the  surveyor  or  his  assistant.  Judg- 
ment was  therefore  for  the  defendant. 


THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

The  Bill  passed  by  the  German  Parliament 
providing  for  the  immediate  commencement  of 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Imperial 
Parliament  House,  grants  the  Bum  of  7,775,000 
marks,  or  388,750 1.  Bt9rling,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site.  The  measure  ordains  that,  “ the  pre- 
parations for  the  structure  shall  be  conducted 
in  Buoh  a way  that  the  site  shall  be  ready  for  the 
commencement  of  the  building  operations  not ' 
later  than  the  spring  of  1883.”  In  the  interval 
of  fourteen  months  which  will  thus  elapse  before 
the  foundations  are  begun,  it  is  hoped  by  many 
of  the  architectural  profession,  especially  by  the 
Berlin  architects,  that  the  authorities  will  open 
a new  competition  for  the  definitive  plan  of  the 
new  building.  As  the  Bite  now  fixed  on  is 
smaller  than  that  originally  contemplated,  it 
■will  be  necessary,  if  it  is  determined  not  to 
re-open  the  competition,  to  modify  Professor 
Bohnstedt’s  design,  which  gained  the  first  prize! 
in  the  competition  about  ten  years  ago.  But 
it  is  thought  by  many  that,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  time,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  make  the  whole  design  matter  of  general 
competition  again.  Professor  Bohnstedt  and 
his  admirers  naturally  strongly  objeot  to  this 
proposal,  which  would  violate  the  original  under- 
standing, according  to  whioh  the  author  of  the 
successful  design  was  to  superintend  as  archi- 
tect the  erection  of  the  new  Imperial  edifice. 
Another  suggestion  whioh  has  been  urged  is 
that  it'  there  is  a second  and  final  competition, 
it  should  be  confined  to  those  architects  who 
were  successful  in  the  first  oontest.  All  of 
them,  it  is  said,  are  still  living,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  only  foreign  competitor  who  gained 
a prize, — to  wit,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
These  questions  will  come  before  the  Committee 
whioh  has  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Bite  and  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  at 
present  standing  upon  it.  There  is  as  yet 
nothing  to  show  how  the  Committee  may  be 
disposed  to  deal  with  the  suggestion. 


THE  PARSES  MUSEUM  AND  ITS 
FUTURE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Parkes  Museum,  held  on  January  27th,  1882, 
Professor  Berkeley  Hill  in  the  chair,  the  honorary 
secretary,  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  read  a communica- 
tion from  the  Council  of  University  College,  in 
which  that  body  agreed,  with  Boms  modifica- 
tions, to  proposals  which  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Museum  in  reference  to  the 
erection  of  a building  for  the  Museum. 

After  a long  discussion,  in  which  Professor 
Berkeley  Hill,  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Gowers,  Professor  Corfield,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  took  part,  the  modifications  sug- 
gested by  the  Counoil  of  University  College 
were  accepted ; and  it  was  resolved  that  steps 
Bhould  be  taken  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  whioh  embraces 

(1)  the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  north  wing 
of  the  College  for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  ; 

(2)  an  endowment  for  the  maintenance  and 
management  of  the  Museum;  (3)  the  Museum 
to  be  opened  free  to  the  public,  and  to  be  placed 
on  a somewhat  similar  footing  to  the  North 
London  Hospital,  i.e.,  to  be  autonomous,  with 
due  representation  of  the  Council  of  University 
College  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Museum. 

It  is  estimated  that  30,0001.  is  the  sum  that 
will  be  required  to  thus  permanently  establish 
the  Museum  as  a national  institution.  Towards 
this  Mr.  Thomas  TwiniDg,  of  Twickenham,  had 
written  to  say  that  he  would  subscribe  the  sum 
of  100J.  if  100  promises  of  a similar  amount 
were  obtained.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to 
the  account  of  the  Paikes  Museum  at  the 
Union  Bank,  Argyll-place,  Regent-street. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  should  prefer 
to  see  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  in  a building  of 
its  own,  and  situated  less  far  north  than  Gower- 
street. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

294.  G.  H.  Nussey  & W.  B.  Leachman,  Leeds. 
Apparatus  for  heating  water,  Ao.  Jan.  20, 
1882. 

295.  S.  H.  Terry,  Whitehall.  Water-closets 
and  urinals.  Jan.  20,  1882. 

317.  J.  Holroyd,  Leeds.  Sanitary  trough 
closets.  Jan.  21,  1882. 

324.  H.  M.  Ashley,  Knottingley.  Kitohen 
ranges,  Ac.  Jan.  23,  1882. 

326.  O.  Seefels,  London.  Stamped  metal 
roof  tiling.  (Com.  by  H.  Klehe,  Baden-Baden). 
Jan.  23,  1882. 

344.  S.  H.  Bevan,  Neath.  Bonding  roll  roof- 
ing-tiles. Jan.  24,  1882. 

351.  J.  Holroyd,  Leeds.  Tanks  for  flushing 
drains  and  sewers,  Ac.  Jan.  24,  1882. 

353.  P.  J.  Davies,  Kensington.  Water  closets 
and  latrines.  Jan.  24,  1882. 

355.  W.  J.  Doubleday,  London.  Bottoms, 
gratings,  or  bars  for  fireplaces,  stoves,  Ao. 
Jan.  24,  1882. 

360.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Supporting  and 
balancing  window-sashes,  Ac.  (Com.  by  P.  W. 
Blythe,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  24,  1882. 

370.  A.  Cordingley,  Bradford.  Finishing  the 
surface  of  ooncrete  floors.  Jan.  25,  1882. 

379.  W.  Wright,  Plymouth.  Flush  oisterns 
for  water-oloeets,  Ao.  Jan.  25,  1882. 

385.  G.  Woolliscroft,  Stoke-on-Trent.  Utilis- 
ing waste  heat  for  drying  bricks,  tiles,  Ac. 
Jan.  25,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

Jan.  24,  1832. 

4,054.  E.  de  Pass,  London.  Concrete  materials 
for  paving  and  building.  (Com.  by  W.  Hunt, 
New  York,  U.S.A.)  Sept.  20,  1881. 

4,115.  F.  Dyer,  Camden  Town.  Flood  valves 
for  drains,  Ao.  Sept.  23,  1831. 

4,187.  G.  W.  Wigner  and  R.  H.  Harland, 
London.  Heating  water  by  gas  for  baths,  Ao. 
Sept.  28,  1881. 

4,590.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort.  Chimney  flues. 
(Com.  by  the  Gesellschaft  des  Emeer  Blei-  und 
Silberwerks,  Ems,  Germany.)  Oct.  20,  1881. 

4,598.  G.  P.  H.  Sutton.  Water-closets.  (Com. 
by  J.  Finok,  Baden-Baden.)  Oct.  20,  1881. 

4,603.  T.  E.  Clarke,  Minehead.  Fire-grates. 
Oot.  20,  1881. 

5,365.  J.  Barr,  Kilmarnock.  Self-closing 
cooks  and  valves.  Deo.  8,  188 L. 

Jan.  27,  1882. 

4,081.  J.  Challender,  Manchester.  Safety- 
valves  for  water-heating  apparatus.  Sept.  22, 
1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  January  28,  1882. 

528.  P.  Gay,  Paris.  Machinery  for  sawiog 
or  outting  stone,  Ao. 

Au  endless  wira  is  used,  which  is  pissed  round  pulleys. 
Tlnse  are  caused  to  revolve  very  rapidly  so  as  to  give  ihe 
wire  great  speed,  and,  by  the  application  of  sand  and  water 
to  the  stone,  it  is  cut  through  very  last.  Feb.  7,  1831. 
Prioe  0d. 

2,561.  C.  H.  Pennycook,  Glasgow.  Bars  for 
holding  and  securing  glass  for  windows  and  roof- 
lights,  Ac. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,930  of  1875. 
The  bars  huve  an  inner  core  of  inverted  T -section,  a shell 
oc  sheet  metal  to  give  an  external  form  to  the  bar  and 
rest  the  glass  on,  and  a finishing  part  of  sheet-lead  for 
holding  the  glass  down.  June  13,  1881.  Prioe  6d. 

2,624.  W.  T.  Sugg,  Westminster.  Gas-cooking 
stoves. 

This  relates  to  that  class  of  stove  in  which  thegaa-pipe 
is  placed  outside  the  stove.  Covered  galleries  are  placed 
externally  round  the  stove,  in  whioh  are  the  gas-pipes  with 
flat  flame-burners.  Gnard-plates  are  fitted  above  the 
burners  to  prevent  any  dirt  falling  on  them.  June  IB,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

2,653.  W.  Barton,  Boston.  Stoves. 

In  pedestal  stoves  the  metal  air-tubes  whioh  pass 
through  the  fuel  are  protected  by  a casing  of  plumbago  or 
fireclay,  oonstruoted  in  rings  or  short  sections.  The  fuel 
is  supported  upon  a combined  grating  and  dead  plate. 
June  17,  1831.  Price  6d. 

2,657.  J.  Gordon,  Birmingham.  Glass-holders 
of  gaseliers  and  lamps. 

Loose  clips  are  pivoted  to  the  arms,  which  have  a hook 
at  one  end  and  at  the  other  a balance-weight,  whioh  keeps 
the  hooks  against  the  lower  edges  of  th9  class.  Juue  17, 
1831.  Price  4J. 

2,662.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cements  and  compositions. 

These  are  made  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  wator  or  sand,  or  various  clays  or  ochres 


• Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.O. 


(Com.  by  E.  E.  A.  Sorel,  do  la  Sooid'd  Gdndrale  des  Ag- 
glomdrds  Magnesiens,  Paris.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  June  18, 1881. 
Price  4d. 

2,714.  E.  J.  T.  Digby,  Hammersmith.  Sub- 
stanoe  or  clay  for  manufacture  of  various 
articles  of  utility  or  ornaments. 

This  i3  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,377  of  1831,  in 
utilising  the  preoipitate  whioh  is  deputed  from  the  treat- 
ment of  washed  and  powdered  oyster-shells  by  snlobnrio 
or  aoetic  acid,  which  is  mixed  with  water  and  made  into  a 
olay.  The  shells  are  left  twenty-f  >ur  hours  in  the  water, 
then  ground  and  deposited  in  the  acid  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Water  is  afterwards  added,  and  the  deposit,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  is  the  clay.  June  21, 1881. 
Price  4d. 

2,743.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Pavements,  Ac. 

The  base  is  oonstruoted  of  blocks  of  conorete,  of  right- 
angled  parallelopiped  form,  laid  in  such  a manner  that 
the  upper  paving  blooks  will  eaoh  bear  on  three  or  more  of 
the  base  blocks.  These  upper  paving-blocks  are  of  con- 
c-ete,  with  bevelled  edges,  so  as  to  form  V-shaped 
channel)  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A layer 
of  sand  may  he  laid  between  these  two  sets  of  hlo  ks. 
(Com.  by  1).  McLean,  New  York,  U.S.A  ) June  22,  1831. 
Price  6d. 

2,763.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Blackburn,  and  A.  Fryer 
Wilmslow.  Water-olosets,  Ac. 

These  closets  are  flushed  by  a self-acting  tipping  tank, 
which  is  of  rhomboidal  form,  and  has  a diaphragm  so 
arranged  as  to  inorease  the  scour  of  the  water  at  tho 
bottom  of  tho  pan  of  the  closet.  (Pro.  Pro.)  June  21, 
1831.  Price  2d. 

2,813.  E.  Lee,  Leeds.  Producing  designs  on 
surfaces  of  earthenware  tiles,  Ac. 

These  designs  are  produced  by  taking  impressions  from 
the  engraved  blocks  on  to  blocks  with  a face  of  yielding 
or  ela^ic  material  and  setting- off  the  impressions  from 
these  on  to  the  sarfaces  to  he  decorated.  The  hard  lines 
of  the  desigos  are  “ broken  up,"  and  a "tooled”  appear- 
ance produced  by  robing  a cylindrical  brash  over  the 
surface  while  the  varnish  is  fresh.  June  27,  1881.  Price  4d. 


PRIVILEGED  AND  UNPRIVILEGED  CABS. 

Sir, — I am  desired  by  the  cabdrivers  of 
London  to  return  to  you  their  very  sincere 
thanks  for  the  admirable  article  whioh  appeared 
in  your  journal  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  we  hope  it 
may  be  the  means  of  elioiting  some  expression 
of  public  opinion,  and  so  bring  to  an  issue  this 
most  grievous  and  long-pending  question. 

Wneu  we  see  a universal  oomplaint  against 
oabs  and  cabmen,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
there  is  a cause ; and  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
the  railway  privilege  system  is  undoubtedly  the 
root  of  all  the  evils  in  our  trade  ; for,  apart 
from  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
privileged proprietors  and  drivers,  and  the 
double  wear  and  tear  to  both  horse  and  vehiole, 
there  is  still  the  fact  that  it  retards  all  improve- 
ments in  the  four-wheeled  cab,  as  the  unprivi- 
leged proprietor  will  not  put  a better  article  in 
the  streets,  because  he  is  only  allowed  the 
inferior  work,  whioh  by  itself  does  not  remu- 
nerate him  for  the  outlay ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  privileged  proprietors  will  make  no 
improvement  while  the  present  old-fashioned 
affairs  bring  them  in  such  a handsome  revenue ; 
but  if  all  shared  alike,  the  beneficial  influences 
of  fair  and  open  competition  would  be  fully 
developed,  and  the  publio  would  be  gainers 
thereby. 

The  publio  sometimes  complain  of  our  horses 
being  tired ; and  well  they  may  be  tired,  for  if 
we  drive  five  passengers  and  a heavy  load  of 
luggage  from  West  Brompton  to  Liverpool- 
street  Station,  and  then  walk  two  miles  in 
searoh  of  a stand,  the  horse  may  well  be  tired. 

Edwin  Reilly. 


THE  LATE  MR.  STREET,  R.A. 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  to  plaoe  an  altar-tomb 
with  an  effigy,  or  other  fitting  memorial  to  the 
late  George  Edmund  Street,  R.A.,  in  the 
beautiful  church  which  he  built  and  gave  to  the 
parish  of  Holmbury  St.  Mary,  where  he  resided. 
Believing  that  there  are  many  people  who  will 
be  willing  to  Bubsoribe  to  suob  a memorial,  may 
1 request  that  you  will  kiadly  publish  this  letter 
iu  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

John  Shearme. 

Holmbury  St.  Mary  Vicarage,  Dorking. 


Peterborough.. — An  Exhibition  of  “ Indus- 
trial Art  and  Manufactures,”  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K G , is  to 
be  held  in  Peterborough  from  the  17th  to  the 
29th  of  April  next.  The  exhibition  will  also 
include  labour-saving  and  sanitary  appliances, 
and  articles  of  domestic  use  and  economy.  Con- 
sidering that  Peterborough  has  four  railway 
companies  running  into  it,  and  thus  oouoecting 
it  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  a large  and 
attractive  exhibition  may  be  expected. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  4,  1882. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

Slit, — I have  been  looking  over  the  Builder  of 
the  28th  nit.,  and  read  -with  interest  the  article 
by  P.  Hinckes  Bird,  F.R  C.S.,  on  the  smoke 
abatement  nnisance, — a nuisance  which  dwellers 
in  London,  and  all  large  centres,  are  especially 
desirous  of  mitigating,  if  not  altogether  blotting 
out.  There  is  one  patent  in  Block  Y,  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition,  which  he  has  overlooked, 
and  in  which  myself  as  a working  man  am 
especially  interested.  I can  readily  understand 
why  it  has  been  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
the  Western  Arcade,  and  with  no  outward  show 
beyond  two  specimens,  although  the  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  a Cornish  boiler  is  shown  in  a 
large  model.  I allude  to  the  exhibit  of  G. 
Hunter  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  The  patent,  which 
relates  to  domestic  grates,  consists  in  intro- 
ducing air  through  a chambered  and  perforated 
firebrick  back  (not  bottom),  the  air  from  the 
back  meeting  the  air  from  the  front,  causing 
the  combustion  of  the  smoke,  and  a clear  fire  is 
the  result,  the  heat  in  addition  being  thrown 
towards  the  room.  I have  been  given  to  under- 
stand  that  a practical  test  was  applied  last 
week,  in  conjunction  with  some  patent  venti- 
lator, with  favourable  results.  The  price  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all,  whether  speculating 
builders,  tradesmen,  or  industrial  classes;  it  is 
easily  fixed, — a lump  of  fireclay  being  all  that 
is  required.  No  one  can  insure  his  fire  being 
made  up  in  any  given  mode,  no  matter  however 
beneficial  it  might  be,  more  especially  the 
middle  or  industrial  classes ; one  fire  has  to  do 
all  the  work,  and  the  fuel  used  that  which  can  be 
procured  most  readily.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  costly  grates,  with  elaborate  tile  fittings, 
these  are  embellishments  and  attractions,  as  an 
exhibition ; but  we  want  an  article  which  can 
be  readily  applied  to  every  grate  without  re- 
setting or  disturbing  it  in  any  way,  and  whioh 
shall  be  reliable  as  a sure  preventive  of  smoke. 

James  May. 


THE  WATER-GATE  AT  YORK  HOUSE. 

Sib, — Many  years  since,  when  a contribution 
from  the  old  students  to  the  New  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  was  mooted,  I suggested  the  purohase, 
restoration,  and  re-erection  of  this  interesting 
structure  as  the  river  entrance  to  the  hospital ; 
but  the  suggestion  was  over-ruled. 

I must  add  I found  the  title  somewhat  com- 
plicated, many  being  the  claimants  thereto.  It 
surely  should  be  removed  to  the  river,  but  not 
put  aside  and  neglected  like  the  noble  colonnade 
of  Burlington  House,  now  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin  at  Battersea.  P.  H.  B. 


AN  INVASION  BY  ANTS  DEFEATED. 

Sib, — I do  not  know  whether  I can  lay  olaim 
to  the  1,0001.  reward  offered  by  the  gentleman 
in  Eaton-square  to  rid  him  of  his  troublesome 
guests,  but  I will  impart  gratuitously  my  own 
experiences  and  success. 

I have  in  my  garden  a long  range  of  green- 
houses which  were  a year  or  two  since  invaded 
by  ants,  which  swarmed  in  every  direction,  and 
in  many  places  almost  covered  the  plants.  I 
never  could  discover  that  they  did  much  harm, 
but  still  they  were  a nuisance,  and  some  feeble 
efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  with- 
out success.  About  twelve  months  since  a new 
gardener  came  into  my  employ,  who  adopted  a 
different  method.  He  distributed  about  the 
houses  a number  of  common  flat  dinner-plates 
on  which  he  poured  a thin  film  of  beer  sweetened 
with  sugar.  This  seemed  to  have  a peculiar 
attraction  for  the  ants.  The  discovery  was  to 
them  like  “striking  ile.”  They  descended  upon 
it  in  myriads,  when  suddenly  they  were  treated 
to  a deluge  of  boiling  water,  which  brought  their 
luxurious  enjoyment  to  a sudden  end.  This  was 
continued  for  some  time.  Millions  were  de- 
stroyed, but  to  cursory  observation  the  apparent 
numbers  were  little  diminished,  when  suddenly 
in  a single  night  the  whole  colony  decamped, 
and  since  then,  now  many  months  ago,  not  a 
single  ant  has  been  seen  on  the  premises. 

The  circumstance  was  so  curious  that  I com- 
municated the  particulars  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
who  writes  me  that  he  has  never  met  with  a 
similar  case. 

I have  a theory  on  the  subjeot  which  may 
appear  somewhat  fanoiful,  but  I submit  it  for 
consideration.  Ants,  all  will  admit,  display  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence,  limited,  of  course, 
by  ciroumstanoes.  The  sweetened  liquid  with 


which  they  were  treated  would  appear  to  them 
a perfect  God-send,  to  be  eagerly  availed  of  like 
some  new  “ diggins  ” in  California  or  Australia. 
The  overwhelming  deluge  of  boiling  water, 
carrying  wholesale  destruction  along  with  it, 
would  appear,  like  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  or 
Etna  to  us  “ humans,”  an  utterly  unaccountable 
catastrophe,  for  their  limited  vision  and  percep- 
tion altogether  conceal  the  existence,  not  to  say 
the  action,  of  human  beings.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  seem  to  have  felt  that  their 
only  safety  was  in  flight,  whioh  must  have  been 
concerted  and  thoroughly  carried  out,  sinoe  no 
stragglers  were  left. 

If  vour  correspondents  feel  disposed  to  adopt 
my  plan,  I heartily  wish  them  the  same  success. 

J.  A.  P. 


EPIDEMIC  OF  ANTS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “ H.  S.,”  of  January 
the  14tb,  asks,  “ What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  ? ” In  reply,  I beg  to  Btate  that  I 
do  not  tbiok  he  will  find  a better  remedy  for 
this  terrible  nuisance  than  the  application  of 
common  naphtha  (such  as  is  burnt  in  street  lamps 
for  costermongers’  stalls),  which  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a brush  to  every  surface  and  in  every 
crevice  where  they  make  their  appearance.  I 
might  also  add  that  it  is  equally  applicable  in 
the  case  of  bugs. 

Wm.  Middleweek,  Sanitary  Inspector. 


SKILLED  LABOUR. 

Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  this  subjeot.  My  theory  with  re- 
gard to  the  very  evident  backward  movement 
in  the  matter  of  practical  ability  made  by  the 
artisan  classes  during  the  past  few  years  is, 
that  the  cause  is  not  that  put  forward  by  “A 
Clerk  of  Works”  in  your  recent  number,  viz., 
Jack-of-all-tradi8m. 

I think  I shall  be  able  to  satisfy  most  thinking 
men,  who  have  not  already  satisfied  themselves, 
that  trade-unionism  is,  more  than  anything  else, 
responsible  for  the  negligent  and  unskilful 
manner  in  which  mechanics  carry  out  the  work 
entrusted  to  them.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
men  are  admitted  into  the  unions  without  re- 
ference to  their  abilities.  And  it  is  just  as 
well  known  that  it  would  not  do  for  a well- 
trained  mechanio,  however  skilful  he  may  be, 
to  object  to  work  Bide  by  side  with  a newly- 
fledged  unionist,  though  they  eaoh  receive  the 
same  wages  for  work  that  will  not  compare 
either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

What,  I ask,  are  the  inducements  for  a man, 
in  any  trade,  to  try  to  master  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  which  abound  in  most  trades, 
when  he  knows  that,  however  capable  he  may 
ultimately  become,  he  must  be  classed  with 
men  who  have  taken  little  trouble  to  make 
themselves  proficient,  and  whose  only  passport 
is  that  they  are  unionists  ? 

I do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  trade-unions 
might  be  so  conducted  as  to  make  them  of  the 
greatest  poBBible  assistance  to  their  respective 
trades  and  to  the  country  at  large;  but  I do 
repeat  that  I consider  them,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, answerable  for  nearly  all  the  imperfect 
work  so  much  deprecated,  and  for  the  retrogres- 
sive movement  so  palpable  in  the  present 
generation  of  artisans.  Common  Sense. 


SLATE  REFUSE. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “ J.  W.,”  in  your  impression 
of  the  21st  ult.,  has  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Directors  of  the  New  Vronheulog  Slate  Company 
(Limited),  who  are  the  sole  licensees  and  manufac- 
turers of  the  patent  cement  in  blocks  made  from 
slate  debris,  &c.,  and  known  as  Sachs’  Patent 
Metallic  Vulcan  Cement,  and  I shall  be  pleased  to 
show  your  correspondent  samples  of  the  same  here, 
or  they  can  be  seen  at  the  Company’s  London 
Agents’,  Messrs.  Roberts,  Adlard,  & Co.,  No.  18, 
Little  Tower  - street,  E.C.,  together  with  the 
various  specimens  of  its  uses  as  made  from  the 
patent  material.  W.  Battye. 


Medina  Cement. — Messrs.  Charles  Francis, 
Son,  & Co.,  are  manufacturing  an  improved 
Roman  or  Medina  cement.  It  sets,  if  ganged 
with  hot  water,  in  a minute  and  a half,  and  if 
gauged  with  cold  water,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
which  gives  it  value  in  tidal  works.  A coating 
a {-  in.  thick,  they  assert,  will  effectually  protect 
Portland  cement  concrete  from  the  rise  of  the 
tide,  and  give  it  ample  time  to  set,  undisturbed 
by  wash. 


THE  MIDDLESBROUGH 
MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Herewith  I send  you  a paper  containing  an 
account  of  how  the  Council  of  Middlesbrough  intend 
to  manage  the  above  competition.  When  I heard 
the  Corporation  were  thinking  of  a competition,  I 
saw  several  members,  one  or  two  being  on  the 
building  committee,  and  urged  that  in  the  interest 
of  competing  architects  and  themselves  they  should 
adopt  the  system  recommended  by  the  Institute. 
They  replied  that  the  Corporation  considered  them- 
selves fully  qualified  to  act  without  professional 
assistance  ; and  the  enclosed  article  will  show  how 
they  think  proper  to  treat  the  profession,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  ratepayers’  money.  I write  this  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  your  influ. 
ence  to  warn  the  profession  against  having  anything 
to  do  with  tho  matter;  for,  unless  the  “instruc- 
tions” propose  better  terms  than  this  article 
sketches  out,  the  Corporation  ought  to  receive  a 
lesson  by  no  response  being  made  to  their  appeal. 

Architect. 

Sir, — Have  you  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the 
conditions  of  tho  proposed  competition  for  public 
buildings  at  Middlesbrough,  which  are  such  as  to 
keep  any  architect,  I should  hope,  from  competing, 
and  which  are  quite  opou  to  comment  from  your 
journal  ? There  being  70,000/.  proposed  to  bo 
expended,  it  is  a pity  a more  satisfactory  invitation 
be  not  given  to  the  profession. 

It  is  evidently  the  wish  to  get  a complete  working 
set  of  drawings  (the  scale  asked  for  being  ^ in.  to 
1 ft.)  for  little  more  than  the  premiums  offered.  A 
price  is  asked  to  be  named  by  each  competitor  for 
furnishing  a complete  specification,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  employing  the  successful  architect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  wording  of  the  advertisement, 
the  requiring  drawings  to  a ^ in.  scale,  and  the 
price  for  a specification,  all  point  to  the  intention 
of  not  employing  the  architect  who  shall  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  the  first  premium. 

There  is  no  professional  referee  to  bo  appointed, 
or  other  guarantee  given  of  a fair  and  straight- 
forward competition  and  treatment  of  the  pro- 
fession.   Architect. 


HUstclfancit. 

Sale  of  Sites  for  Artisans’  Dwelling's. — 
At  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  Mr.  Robert  Reid  offered  for  sale  by 
auction,  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  ! 
Works,  two  freehold  building  sites  for  artisans’  ’ 
dwellings,  both  situated  within  a short  distauce  i 
of  the  Bishopsgate  Station  on  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  These  sites  were  acquired  by  the  i 
Board  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Act, 
1872,  and  under  the  49th  section  of  that  Act  the 
vendors  are  bound  to  sell  or  let  the  same  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  suitable  dwelling-houses  or 
lodging-houses  for  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
other  persons  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes. 

It  was  a further  condition  of  the  sale,  however, 
that  the  purchasers  would  be  at  liberty  to  devote 
the  basement  and  ground- floor  of  the  buildings 
to  be  built  by  them  to  use  as  shops  or  workshops. 
The  first  lot  comprised  a plot  of  freehold  build, 
ing  land,  covering  a superficial  area  of  18,500 
square  feet  or  thereabouts,  situated  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Great  Eastern-street,  Shore- 
ditch, and  having  also  a frontage  to  Hewitt- 
street,  Curtain-road.  The  site  was  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Dunn  & Soman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  for 
2,500/.  The  second  lot,  comprising  a plot  con- 
taining 18,000  square  feet,  situated  in  Shackle- 
well  - street,  Bethnal  - green  - road,  having  a 
frontage  of  311  ft.  in  Shacklewell-street  and 
105  ft.  in  Tyssen-street,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Henry 
Foskett  for  2,0201.— Metropolitan. 

The  Proposed  New  Mortuary  for 
Chelsea.  — The  application  of  the  Vestry  of 
Chelsea,  and  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  for 
a faculty  to  erect  a new  mortuary  in  the 
old  burying-ground,  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  Vestry’s  Surveyor  (Mr. 

G.  H.  Staytou,  C.E),  was  heard  in  the 
Wellington  Memorial  Chapel,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  before  Dr.  Tristram,  Q.C.,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  London.  The  Chancellor 
granted  the  faculty,  subject  to  the  same  being 
lodged  in  the  Consistory  Court  for  fourteen 
days,  in  order  that  any  objections  may  be  made 
by  those  interested  in  the  matter. 

A Gift. — Lady  Charlotte  Howard  has  given 
5,000/.  for  the  restoration  of  Whiston  Church, 
an  ancient  edifice  of  which  her  brother,  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rsv.  Canon  Howard,  was  rector  for 
twenty  years.  The  estimated  cost  is  7,000/, 
but  the  work  has  been  divided  into  two  sections ; 
the  first,  amounting  to  olose  on  5,000/,,  dealing 
with  the  interior  of  the  church. 
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A Model  Slaughter-house.— A preliminary 
nblio  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday,  in  the 
oora8  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
f Crnelty  to  Animals,  105,  Jermjn- street,  Pic- 
ladilly,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  reform 
f the  methods  of  killing  animals  required  for 
ood.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  (in  the  onaii)  Baid 
vbat  was  now  proposed  was  that  a model 
laughter-house  should  be  established,  so  that 
he  society  might  be  in  a position  to  go  to 
lovernment  and  say,  “ This  is  the  plan  we  wish 
,o  Bee  adopted.”  Enumerating  then  the  prin- 
jipal  provisions  desirable  in  an  abattoir,  he  said 
t must  be  thoroughly  lighted,  and  there  must  be 
io  dark  corners  ; drainage  must  be  properly  pro- 
vided for,  and  there  must  be  means  of  promptly 
removing  offal ; there  must  be  an  abundant  and 
jasily  accessibly  of  pure  water  for  cleansing  the 
mrcasses,  and  convenient  lavatories  for  the  men  ; 
well-constructed  and  clean  sheds,  in  which  the 
■raimals  could  be  kept  apart,  according  to  their 
kind,  and  away  from  the  slaughter-room ; and, 
lastly,  a preterving-room,  where,  either  by  re- 
frigeration or  the  use  of  antiseptics,  meat  might 
be  Bafely  stored  in  hot  weather.  The  killing 
should  only  go  on  during  stated  hours,  and  by 
daylight.  Finally,  adopting  the  system  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  Jewish  people,  with  so 
much  benefit  to  themselves,  there  should  be 
oareful  inspection,  and,  he  should  prefer,  by 
skilled  inspectors,  of  every  carcass,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  diseased  meat  leaving  the  slaughter- 
house. He  believed  that  for  a bum  of  between 
1,0001.  and  2,0001.  a model  slaughter-house  might 
bo  provided,  which  would  fulfil  these  require- 
ments, and  several  London  butchers  were  ready 
to  give  such  an  abattoir  a trial. 

Pall  of  Church.  Tower. — Hempstead,  near 
Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  has  possessed  a fiue 
old  church  with  a lofty  western  tower,  streng- 
thened  by  buttresses.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  noticed  that  the  tower  has  been  giving 
way,  and  the  strain  on  the  south  wall  had  become 
so  great  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  it  was 
determined  that  the  bells  should  no  longer  be 
chimed  nor  the  clock  wound  up.  At  a little 
after  seven  the  same  evening  the  south  wall 
began  to  orumble  away  a few  feet  above  the 
f r mnd,  and  in  less  than  ai  hour  the  greater 
part  of  the  fine  old  tower  slipped  down,  bring- 
ing with  it  about  half  the  roof,  and  one  arch  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  letting  down  also 
a good  part  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle. 

Fires. — On  the  21th  of  January,  Stonehouse, 
Plymouth,  was  the  Beene  of  a very  destructive 
fire  which  broke  out  about  mid-day  iu  the  West 
of  England  Steam  Joining  and  Moulding  Mills, 
owned  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox.  A high  wind  was 
blowing,  and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  that  the 
whole  street  in  which  the  mills  were  situated 
would  be  destroyed.  The  estimated  damage  is 

between  10,000i.  and  12.000L The  premises 

of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  & Moncur,  horticultural 
builders  and  hot-water  engineers,  Tipper  Grove- 
place,  Edinburgh,  were  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
of  January  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  lO.OOOZ.,  and  about  150  men  have 
been  temporarily  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Locks  and  Door  Furniture. — Mr.  James 
Hill,  of  Upper Thames-street,  has  just  issued,  in 
a trade-book,  a number  of  illustrations  of  his 
specialities  in  the  way  of  locks,  door  furniture, 
and  window-fastenings  and  fittings.  The  book 
will  be  found  very  useful.  Some  of  the  objects 
illustrated  have  been  favourably  commented 
upon  by  us  as  they  were  introduced,  and  have 
been  largely  used  at  home  and  abroad  by  the 
War  and  Admiralty  departments,  and  by  other 
public  bodies. 

Fordingbriclge.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
guardians  of  the  Fordingbridge  Union,  held  on 
the  19th  day  of  January,  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  of 
Crown-chambers,  Salisbury,  was  unanimously 
appointed  architect  hfor  the  new  workhouse, 
about  to  be  erected. 

Broadstairs. — Mr.  J.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Broadstairs  Local  Board,  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  a new  promenade  pier  and  landing- 
Btage  at  Broadstairs,  at  his  own  cost.  The  pier 
starts  from  Louisa  Gapway,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  harbour  to  the  present  pier,  and  will 
extend  1,200  ft.  seaward,  having  an  ootagonal 
head  and  pavilion  like  Margate  jetty.  The  cost 
of  the  pier  will  be  about  20,0001. 

Memorial  Eagle. — A brass  eagle  lectern, 
with  oak  and  granite  base,  has  juBt  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Worcester  County  Asylum  at 
Powick,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Sherlock,  for 
twenty-seven  years  medioal  officer  of  the  institu- 
tion.  The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones 
& Willis. 


Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge. — An  accident 
of  an  alarming  charactorocourred  a few  days  ago 
on  the  Midland  Railway  between  Manchester  and 
Stockport.  As  the  6.40  train  from  the  Central 
Station,  Manchester,  was  approaching  Chorlton- 
cnm- Hardy,  the  passengers  were  startled  by 
feeling  the  carriages  jolt  violently.  The  train 
was  pulled  up,  and,  on  the  line  being  examined,  it 
was  found  that  a bridge  crossing  the  railway  had 
partially  fallen  down.  One  of  the  iron  girders  of 
whioh  the  bridge  was  composed  had  snapped  in  the 
middle,  the  two  parts  lying  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion across  the  metals.  A considerable  quantity 
of  brickwork  had  also  fallen.  The  bridge  was 
only  two  or  three  years  old,  having  been  built 
when  the  line  was  constructed. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Elementary 
Schools,  Great  Yarmouth. — These  schools, 
which  provide  accommodation  for  nearly  500 
children,  have  just  been  completed  and  opened. 
There  are  two  departments,  a mixed  school, 
with  two  class-rooms,  and  an  infant  school,  with 
one  class-room.  Spacious  lobbies  and  suitable 
offices,  yards,  &c.,  are  also  provided.  The 
walling  material  is  of  red  briok,  moulded  and 
ornamented  brickwork  being  introduced  for 
dressings,  cornices,  panels,  &c.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  character,  and  i3  planned  so  as  to 
allow  of  further  extension.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding purchase  of  site,  is  about  4,000J.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bottle 
& Olley,  architects,  Great  Yarmouth. 

A New  Work,  by  Mr.  Richard  Meade, 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Mining  Records,  en- 
titled “ The  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of  the 
United  Kingdom,”  will  be  issued  about  the  15th 
inst.,  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  Besides 
a description  of  the  coalfields  and  the  principal 
seams  of  coal,  Mr.  Meade’s  book  will  include  an 
aooount  of  the  occurrence  of  iron  ores  in  veins 
and  seams,  and  a history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  pig-iron  manufacture  since  the  year  1740. 
Maps  illustrating  the  position  of  coalfields  and 
ironstone  deposits  throughout  the  kingdom  will 
accompany  the  work. 

Leicester-aquare  Soup  Kitchen  and 
Refuge. — We  understand  that  the  premises  of 
this  institution  are  very  old ; dry-rot  and  other 
defects  render  rebuilding  absolutely  necessary. 
A palaoe  is  not  required,  but  simply  a plain, 
sound  building.  More  commodious  premises 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  relieving  such 
numbers  as  this  institution  does.  We  hope  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 

Royal  Scottish  Academy. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  William  Fettes  Douglas,  R.S.A.,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Academy  in  the  room  of  the 
late  Sir  Daniel  Macnee.  In  1851,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1854  became  an 
Academician.  He  is  ourator  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Edinburgh. 

Maidstone- — A new  tower  has  been  ereoted 
to  St.  Faith’s,  Maidstone,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect.  Mr.  Edmund 
Vaughan,  of  Maidstone,  was  the  contractor, 
and  the  material  used  was  Kentish  rag-Btone, 
with  Bath -stone  dressings,  from  the  West- 
wood  Quarries  of  Messrs.  Randell,  Saunders,  & 
Co.,  Limited. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir. — A reservoir  in 
Calais,  containing  upwards  of  110,000  gallons, 
burst  at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  30th 
ult.  The  flood  of  water  completely  submerged 
and  destroyed  three  houses,  one  of  which  was  a 
school.  Twenty-seven  bodies  have  already  been 
recovered.  Are  reservoirs  in  England  under 
proper  periodio  inspection  ? 

St.  Paul’s  Institute,  Burton-on-Trent. — 
The  large  clock  in  the  tower  of  this  building 
shows  time  on  four  6-ft.  dials,  strikes  the  hours 
on  a 19-cwt.  bell,  and  chimes  the  Cambridge 
quarters  upon  four  otherp.  The  whole  of  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Midland 
Clock  Works,  Derby. 

St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street.  — One  of  the 
last  works  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  was  a 
groined  ceiling  aud  oak  screens  to  form  the 
baptistery  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  - street, 
Oxford-street.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Gregory,  Station  Works,  Clapham 
Junction. 

Design  submitted  for  Oldliam  Museum. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  H.  Shaw’s  name 
should  have  been  placed  first,  as  architect,  under 
the  designs  we  published. 

Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel,  in  Blaokfriars- 
road,  is  scheduled  by  the  Waterloo  and  City 
Railway  Company. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Barnabas  Vicarage, 
Addisonroad,  Kensington.  Mr.  Arthnr  Baker,  arem- 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  II.  P.  Foster  : — 

Dove  Bros. £2, '276  0 0 

Nash 2,200  0 0 

Batman  & Fotheringham  2,173  0 0 

I.acas  & Son,  Kensington 2,10)  0 0 

Adamson  Putney  2,060  0 0 

Wall,  Ch- sea  1.933  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  1,930  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.,  Rrompton 1,1*20  0 0 

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth-common  l,e9)  0 0 

For  buildiog  stables  in  Clarevillo-grove,  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  Mr.  W.  Follett.  Mr.  Oeorge  Edwards,  architect. 
Quantities  l.y  .Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co £2.181  0 0 

Goad 2.111  0 0 

Niblett 1,907  0 0 

Craske 1.803  0 0 

Lucas  & Son  1.871  0 0 

Hickinbotham  1,780  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 1,727  0 0 

Stimpson  & Oo 1,073  0 0 

Green  (accepted)  1,601  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  •*  Swiss  Cottage,”  St.  John's- 
wood,  for  Mr.  A.  Savigeur.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co £574  9 2 


lake,., 


439  0 0 
453  0 0 


Denney  

Barker  & Cross 

Williams  +•>■>  u w 

Sanders  421  0 0 

Hickinbotham 415  0 0 

Steed  Bros 4 5 0 0 

Stimpson  & Co,  (acoepted)  367  0 0 

Johnson  {too  late)  360  C 0 

For  the  erection  of  llorist'a  shop  and  premise?,  Finchley- 
road,  (or  Mr.  Wm.  Cale.  Mr.  Waiter  Graves,  arobiteot. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Pollard  : — 

W.  U.  Lascelles  £957  0 0 

A.  Scott 957  0 0 

J.  A U.  Mills  875  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 832  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 813  <•  0 

Ward  A Lainhle  799  0 O 

Thomas  & Butland  798  0 0 

Consercatory  Work. 

Dennis  & Co 161  0 0 

Weeks  & Co 125  0 0 

W.  U.  Lascelles  106  0 0 

For  iron  enolosnre  railiog  and  gateways  to  general 
gardens,  Nevern-sqnare,  Karl’s-court,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Whitaker.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect : — 

R.  H.  & J.  Pearson £693  0 0 

Masefield  & Co 575  0 0 

Wells  & Co.  (accepted) 625  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings,  to  be 
known  as  Colegrave-road  Sobools,  at  Stratford  Now  Town, 
iu  the  parisn  ot  West  Hum,  Essex,  for  the  West  Ham 
8chool  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  U.  L.  Curiis  & Sons  : — 

Chas.  Heed  £8.643  0 0 

J.  Simpson 7,969  10  O 

C.  P.  Mills 7,850  0 0 

C.  Cross 7,613  0 0 

llearle  A Son  7,563  0 0 

Cbas.  Cox  7,363  0 0 

J.  Tyernmn  7,300  0 0 

W.  H.  Wheeler 7,29  J 0 0 

S.  Scott  7,213  0 U 

J.  Stiarman 7,060  0 0 

Haynes  6,950  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  6,917  0 0 

J.  Angood  6,9  tO  0 0 

A.  Heed  6,850  0 0 

North  Bros 6,817  0 0 

A.  J.  Smith  6,845  0 0 

W.  Gregor 6,7  43  0 0 

Jas.  Morter  6,683  0 0 

Mark  Gentry 6,050  0 0 

J.  Garrod  6,633  0 0 

Parker 6,445  0 0 


For  sundry  fittings  at  the  Lambeth  Workhouse.  Mr, 

T.  VV.  Aldwinckle,  architect: — 

Joinery  Fittings. 

Smith  £1,823  0 0 

Sheppard 1,625  0 0 

Mills  (accepted)  1,573  0 0 

Fire-extinguishing  Apparatus. 

Merryweatlior  26)  0 0 

Shand,  Mason,  & Co.  (accepted)  2 43  0 0 

Hot  Water  Fittings, 

Benham 629  0 0 

Berry  (accepted) 698  0 0 

Gas  Fittings. 

Berry  635  0 0 

Strode 6 40  0 0 

Biggs  (accepted) 466  0 0 

Kitchen  Apparatus. 

Benham  (accepted) 235  0 0 


For  erecling  two  shops  at  Selsdon-road,  8onth  Croydon 
for  Mr.  H.  Spice.  Mr.  Frederick  West,  architect:  — 

Page,  Croydon  £1,007  0 0 

Horrocks,  Croydon 950  0 0 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon 939  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  office,  warehouse,  and  boiler-house, 
at  Vicarage-road,  Waddon,  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Wenbam.  Mr. 
Charles  Hunt,  architect : — 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon,  acoepted. 


For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villa  residences  in  the 
Blakeney-road,  Beckenham,  for  Dr.  Walker.  Mr.  Fredk. 
West,  architect : — 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon  (accepted)  £3,410  0 0 


For  Sussex  House  School,  Woodlands  Estato,  Streatham 
for  Mr.  Fredk.  H.  Gray.  Mr.  Fredk.  Wheeler,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon 

Hill  Bros,  (accepted) £3,970  0 0 
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For  conctmotiDg  900  yards  of  6 ft.  by  3 ft.  4 in.  brick 
tewer,  for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  De 
Pape,  engineer; — 

Walker  A Co £6,696  0 0 I 

R.  Rawlioson  4,6  '0  0 0 

Wiikioson  Bros 4,160  0 0 

Bolterill 

W.  T.  Brown 

J . .1  . Nob!) 9 ft  Co 

McKenzie,  Williams,  4 Co 

Win.  Crockett  

John  Bell  

Dickinson  

M.  W.  Rowies  

Bottoms  Bros 

J.  W.  Neave  

J.  W.  Simpson 

Humphreys  <£  Son,  Tottenham' 

T.  Bloomfield 


C.  Lyons  . 

E.  Wright  

A.  T.  Cattley 

Hill  Bros 

J.  W > Till. 

Ford  4 Eteri. t 
Acock  4 Co.  ... 
Mareball 


3,976  0 
3,955  0 
3,893  0 
3,839  0 
3,78)  0 
3,658  0 
3,600  0 
3,379  0 
3,350  0 
3,345  0 
3,297  0 
3,222  0 
3.210  0 
3,200  0 
3,168  0 
3,091  0 
3,039  0 
2,945  o 
2,940  0 


For  the  ereotion  of  St.  Matthias’s  vicarage,  Bethnal- 
green.  Mr.  William  White,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Edward  Crntohioe:  — 

Puman  4 Fotheriagham  £2,457  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2.319  0 0 

Outhwaite  4 Son 2.313  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 2,2  >9  0 0 

Hobson  2.22.3  0 0 

Gregory  (accepted) 2,2 10  0 0 


For  erecting  a residence  at  Leatherheai,  for  Mr.  F. 
Williams.  Mr.  C.  Jenkin  Jones,  architect : — 


James  Holloway,  Wandsworth-road 
(accepted)  £2,050  0 0 


* Accepted. 


For  rebuilding  three  honses  in  Bonner-lane,  for  Mr. 
Warren.  Messrs.  Borer  4 Gathercole,  architects.  Qaan- 
ti  ies  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove: — 

W.  W.  Arbery,  accepted. 


For  rt -building  four  honses  in  Fuller-street.  Bethnal- 
green,  for  Mr.  English.  Messrs.  Borer  & Gathercole, 
architects : — 

Steel  Bros.,  accepted. 


For  Wellington-street  schools,  for  the  Portsmouth 
School  Board.  Mr.  George  Rake,  architect : — 

Add  if  Kiln  Bricks 

„ , be  used. 

Bolton  £6.720  0 0 ...  £135  0 0 

Farminer  6.120  0 0 ...  123  0 0 

White  6,40)  0 0 ...  190  5 0 

Earwicker 5,281  4 0 ...  1 10  0 0 

P>*Ke  6,274  14  8 ...  2')4  0 0 

Ward 6,266  0 0 ...  116  0 0 

Burbage  5,249  0 0 ...  M3  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow  6,2  > 1 0 0 ...  150  0 0 

Coooer  6,069  0 0 ...  176  0 0 

Light  6,D00  0 0 ...  191  0 0 

H»y‘er  4.915  0 0 ...  165  0 0 

Quick 4.818  0 0 ...  180  0 0 

Crook 4,737  0 0 ...  119  0 0 

Loogley 4,720  0 0 ...  100  0 0 

Evens  Bros 4,700  0 0 ...  175  0 0 

Lewis  (accepted)  ...  4,43  4 0 0 ...  Ill  0 0 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  Iroin  the  O'Boa  to  residents 
any  p»rt  of  the  United  Kiug.lom  at.  the  rate  of  I9s  per  annual, 1 
repaid  Rernltunjei  piyaoli  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR.  t 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Ooraham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Ooraham,  Wilts.  [Advt.t 


Box  Ground  Stone 

la  the  best  for  use  in  ail  exposed  positions,  being  . 
well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  VVil fca.  [Advt.  r 


For  new  parsonage-house  and  offices,  Thornborough 
Bucks.  Mr.  F.  H.  Barfield,  architect : — 

T.  Holton,  Buckingham  (accepted)  ...£974  10  0 

For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses,  Faringdon,  Berks,  1 
or  Miss  L.  Flumb.  Mr.  F.  H.  Barfield,  architect : — 

W.  A J.  Wheeler,  Faringdon  £483  0 0 

Cadcl  4 Son,  Faringdon 479  0 0 

Jos.  Sheppard,  Faringdon  (accepted)  478  6 0 


For  the  erection  of  shop,  Finchley-road,  for  Mr.  Richard 
Rose.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Bollard : — 

Kiog&Son  £240  0 0 

A.  Scott  287  0 0 

W.  H.  Lascelles  260  0 0 

J.  4 H.  Mills 253  0 0 

Thomas  4 Batiand  247  0 0 

Sumpsou  4 Co 211  0 0 

Nightingale  4 Co 211  0 0 

Ward  & Ltrnble  224  0 0 


Doulting  t*rddscoaa  and  iiam  Hill  Scone  1 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  1 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doul6ing  Quarries « 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  < 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  1 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  c 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES: 
TRASK,  Norton-sab-Hamdon,  Uminster,  S>-  • 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,1 
Charlotte-street.  Porr.land-place,  W.  [Advt.  : 


Boulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone,; 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including'! 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
dfc  Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-aub- Hamden,  Ilmin- 1 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn-i 
chambers,  17,  Fenohnrch-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  1 


For  making  alterations  to  the  Hare  and  Hounds  public 
house,  Feltham-hill,  Snnbury,  for  William  Gomm.  Mr 
Edward  Modbod,  jun.,  architect:  — 

Joseph  Dorey,  Ola  Brentford £360  0 0 

Thomas  Brunsden,  New  Brentford 349  0 0 

Ge  i.  Gibson,  Southall  347  0 0 

Thomas  Nye,  Ealing  (accepted) 310  0 0 


White  Horse.  Fvrioa’s  gcees,  gu-litiiogs  : -For  11  W. 
Nuuo,”  read  W.  TVinn. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  making  alterations  to  No.  1,  Merthyr-terrsce, 
Fisher’s-Une,  Chiswick,  for  Mr.  Owen  Davies.  Mr. 
Edwatd  Monson,  jun.,  architect:  — 

G.  Lyford,  Hammersmith  (accepted)  £380  0 0 


J.  S.-E.  M.  J m.-F.  B.-R.  J c 
r.  B.  — L.  B.  A Co.—  w.  D.— W „ 

T.  M — J.  H R — H.  W.  A Co.-J. 
f.  O.—  B A O -W.  A.  * Son.— H.  B.-F 
r J r.-T.  0.-0  L.  A Co  -J.  A.- 


— 0.  B— R E.  M. 


Y.  B.-J.  R.  3 — P.  H B.- 
Q -J  li—  W.  G -J.  C.— 
M.  R— D P -K.  O.R  — 
W.  W.-J.  8.  R.-B.  H.  T 
A G.-W.  K.-B.  8.  H.— 


Aspiialte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.' 


For  the  ereJton  of  a detached  house,  Hoi  wood-road, 
Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Mr.  Percy  Monckton, 
architect.  Quauiiiies  supplied  :— 

Aruau.1  £1,48)  0 0 

Joffeit  ...  1,472  0 0 

Croisley 1/3*8  0 0 

Taylor  4 Son 1,33)  0 0 

1,376  0 0 


G.  a.  P.  C.— J.  H.— M.  B. 

All  statements  . .... 

by  the  mine  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  net 
publication. 

compelled  to  destine  pointing  ont  books 


addre. 


Grubb  ., 


1,160  0 0 


CHARGES  FDR  ADVERTISEMEN i'S. 


For  repaiis  and  additions  to  Methodic  Chapel,  North 
Bow.  Mr.  M.  J.  Pocock,  architect : — 

£oa'1  •••• £413  0 0 

Shingfield  397  0 0 

StiOug 379  0 0 

Hatris  4 Wardrop 366  0 0 

Sharpe 335  0 0 


For  paving  and  making-up  Walton-strect,  Stapleton- 
road,  Bristol,  for  St.  George's  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
W uliam  Dawson,  surveyor:  — 

Martin  4 Noodey £246  1 0 6 

Ktrbv  4 Hickory 233  7 11 

Norman  4 Parker  232  10  10 

Galbraith  22,  10  0 

I-OTell 229  0 10 


8lx  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  nuder „....  4-.  6d. 

Ra;h  additional  line  (about  ten  words) o>.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  AdverUsoments,  also  for  8pe  .ai  Advei- 
tisemants  on  front  page,  Oompetltlona,  Contracts,  Salat  b / Auction. 
Ac.  may  bs  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  6d. 

1 ■> — teQ  word,j „ „ „ Os.  8d! 


Bach  additional  It 


For  re-building  the  Norman  Arms  public  house 
Crown- road,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  John  Bowden.  Mr.  F.  Nes 


bitt  Kemp,  architect  . 

A . Thorn 

N.  Tuten  4 3oos  

J.  H.  Brass 

Hy.  Smith  

Walter  Field  (accepted).., 


£1,659 

1,370 

1,208 

1,245 

1,010 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  ot 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must  In  all 
Office  Raoelpt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  : — 

For  " Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ...... gd.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.•  Stamps  mult  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


ihs  Post-office,  King-street,  Uoveut-garden,  W.O. 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oathorlne-strest,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  s issue  must  reach  the  otflo- 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ao.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  reoommendt  that  ot  the  lattar  COPIES  ONLY  should  bs 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  dampoourses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, i 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  i 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.i 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.,, 
London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WASHING  AND  VENTILATING 


Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,; 
Manafaotories,  Greenhouses,  Ac. 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: 

No.  31,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating"  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OE  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


hiYpawYnTt  NiAr!„7,°HAPtPnfflS’  EEFIJi0TOES  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. -They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
°M  Ce3’  HT “ ,°^  Pariiamellt’  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Ho  nkoi '3iS KT.‘  InsPtuti™.  Guildhall  Museum,  ou  board  H.M.  ships,  also  Kail  way  Companies’  Offices; 
shoo? ^300W  if isrinBl  on^nn1?^06!??063'’  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work^ 
shops.  30,000  in  use  m London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


N.B.  For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 


* —wsxuiiuo,  LVU.VU  voa  iJUVDIUJJO  IAJ 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LOUDON 

NOTTITR — Tim  pnT.vnnwaT  oTiTirxinw.^  , . _ . 


NOTICE.  The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  FOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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Magna  Gracia. 

T would  Beem  almost 
incredible,  indeed  the 
statement  would  scarcely 
be  believed  were  it  not 
supported  by  learned 
authority,  that  there 
should  be  known  to  exist 
in  Italy  a second  and  even 
more  interesting  “Pom- 
peii.” The  excavations 
that  were  pursued  in  the 
oities  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius on  their  discovery  in 
the  last  century  soon  re- 
vealed to  the  archaeological 
world  the  fact  that  Pom- 
peii waB  but  a city  of 
secondary,  or  even  third 
rate,  importance ; but  we 
have  now  a promise  held 
out  of  seeing  unearthed, 
after  a slumber  of  twenty- 
three  centuries,  another 
famous  city  of  antiquity. 
A competent  Frenoh 
arohmologist,  M.  Lenormant,  has  announoed  that 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bring  to  light  at  any 
moment  in  Southern  Italy,  in  Magna  Grmcia,  a 
Greek  oolony  of  the  eighth  oentury  before  Christ, 
no  other  than  the  oity  of  Sybaris,  the  home  of 
those  luxurious  voluptuaries  the  Sybarites,  of 
whom  the  few  know  so  muoh  and  the  many 
even  are  not  altogether  ignorant.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  city  perished  in  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  were  as 
striking, — though  differing  in  cause, — as  were 
those  by  which  the  oities  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
were  destroyed  ; washed  away  by  the  river 
Grathis,  along  which  the  city  extended  over  six 
miles,  Sybaris  now  lies  buried  under  fathoms  of 
mud.  The  results  of  the  excavation  of  the  plain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  would  reveal  to  us  (we 
have  the  assuranoe  of  M.  Lenormant,  in  the  woi’k 
he  has  recently  published  on  Magna  Grseoia) 
another  and  even  more  interesting  Pompeii,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  oities  of  antiquity  belonging 
to  a period  stretching  from  the  eighth  to  tho 
sixth  century  B.C. 

“ A whole  civilisation,”  writes  M.  Lenormant, 
“ still  imperfectly  known,  will  be  evoked  from 
these  ruins  by  a resurrection  which  will  show  ns 
antiquity  at  the  very  point  at  whioh  it  had 
attained  its  highest  degree  of  development,  and 
that,  too,  without  the  smallest  admixture  of  later 
ages  ; we  shall  see  the  picture  of  Greek  culture 
at  a moment  when  it  assumes  a special  interest.” 
Arohiteoturally,  also,  the  researches  would  be 
most  important.  “ Let  us  remember  that  the 
temples  of  Passtum  are  among  the  most  justly 
admired  types  of  Greek  architecture,  but,  what 
is  most  curious,  these  temples  belonged  alone  to 
a secondary  city,  a oolony  of  Sybaris,  and  the 


finest  of  all  were  erected  at  a time  when  Posi- 
donia  received  its  artists  from  the  mother-oity. 
What  must  be  the  works  of  the  metropolis  ? 
There  are  certainly,  under  the  mud  of  Sybaris, 
temples  as  gigantic  as  those  of  Selinonte,  which 
lie  overthrown,  but  without  a single  stone 
having  ever  been  removed.”  Supported  by 
suoh  authority,  here  is  a promise  which,  even 
with  the  recent  discoveries  of  Di  Cesnola  and 
Sohliemann  fresh  in  our  memories,  is  calculated 
to  interest  to  the  highest  pitoh  a large  section  of 
the  arohmological  and  artistio  world.  What 
might  not  oome  to  reward  the  exoavatora  in 
this  untouched  classic  mine  so  strangely  pre- 
served ? The  difficulties  accompanying  the 
excavations  have  so  far,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
deterred  any  aotion  being  taken.  Steam  power 
and  large  funds  would  be  requisite  to  raise  from 
its  mud  the  buried  Sybaris. 

At  this  gloomy  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
worst  efforts  of  our  island  olimate  are  united 
in  our  great  towns  with  the  unabated  endea- 
vours of  thousands  of  householders  to  aid  King 
Fog,  there  are  not  a few  who,  Borne  obligatorily, 
some  advisedly,  leave  home  for  the  sunny  South. 
Southern  Europe  is  already  invaded  by  these 
privileged  exiles,  crowding  from  Russia,  from 
Scandinavia,  from  France,  from  America,  and 
from  England ; but  it  is  in  the  familiar  spots 
they  each  and  all  congregate.  It  is  along  the 
now  villa- thronged  Riviera,  it  is  in  picturesque 
Algiers,  it  is  in  artistic  Florence  and  social 
Rome,  and  where  not  ? How  many  strike  ont  in 
new  directions  ? Though  Italy  has  been  for 
centuries  a favourite  winter  residence,  indeed,  a 
perpetual  home  for  wanderers  from  all  nations, 
there  are  portions  of  the  peninsula  which  are 
still  praotically  unvisited  by  the  traveller.  It  is 
not  its  remoteness,  it  is  its  evil  reputation  that 
has  probably  prevented  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy  from  beooming  better  known.  The 
legends  of  the  brigands  who  haunt  the  fastnesses 
of  the  district  of  Calabria,— whioh  has  obligingly 
supplied  the  artists  with  those  picturesque 
models  so  incorrectly  known  as  Roman  peasants, 
— have  perhaps  affected,  from  time  to  time,  too 
dramatio  a reality  for  even  the  most  romanti- 
oally-disposed  to  venture  into  a country  to 
which  the  best  guide-books  devote  but  a few 
pages.  But  ours  is  the  age  of  illusions  dispelled ; 
travellers’  tales  are  in  these  days  discredited  or 
exposed.  The  brigand-haunted  Calabria  has 
been  recently  invaded  by  a party,  consisting  of 
a gentleman,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  who  have 
returned  to  tell  us  their  adventures. 

The  name  of  M.  Lenormant,  the  distinguished 
Frenoh  archaeologist,  is  familiar  to  English 
readers,  if  only  through  the  pages  of  one  of  our 
artistic  contemporaries,  to  whioh  he  has  often 
contributed  his  interesting  communications. 
M.  Lenormant  visited,  not  long  since,  as  we  have 
stated,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy,  classically  known  as  Magna 
Grsecia,  and  the  result  of  this  tour  we  have  in 
two  volumes,  whioh  supply  a great  deal  of 


previously  unknown  information  of  a portion 
of  Italy  too  long  unjustly  overlooked  (“La  Grande 
Gr&oe : Paysagea  et  Histoire.”)  The  qualifies- 
tions  of  the  writer  for  his  task,  it  may  be  briefly 
premised,  are  not  alone  those  whioh  belong  to 
the  arcbaaologist ; with  that  delightful  power 
whioh  Frenoh  savants  possess,  in  common  with 
our  scientific  writers,  of  rendering  even  the 
driest  of  subjects  attractive,  these  volumes  will 
be  found  to  deal  not  alone  with  the  past,  but  to 
describe  an  amply  Buffioient  number  of  little 
travelling  incidents  to  render  the  work  attractive 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  sohool-boy,  who  since  Macaulay’s  almost 
trite  reference  to  his  supposed  stook  of  infoi- 
mation  has  been  taken  as  the  average  judge 
in  most  matters  historical,  will  readily  tell  any 
one  who  asks  him  how  it  came  about  that  the 
southern  portion  of  Italy  is  known  olassically 
as  Magna  Grceoia,  formed  of  a number  of 
colonists  from  the  mother  oonntry  of  Greece- 
The  history  of  the  southern  toe  and  instep  of  the 
Italian  boot  is  but  a chapter  of  the  story  of  the 
great  Greek  people ; but  of  the  existenoe  of 
these  oolonies  it  requires  the  arohmologists  to 
tell  us;  ravaged  by  Greeks,  by  CarthaginianB. 
Romans,  Vandals,  Lombards,  Normans,  Saracens. 
Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Frenoh,  the  lover  of 
antiquity  will  be  sorely  disappointed  should  ha 
expeot  to  find  any  standing  relics  of  the  once- 
famed  cities  of  Magna  Grseoia.  But  here, 
separated  from  home  but  by  a narrow  strip  of 
sea,  in  a olimate  almost  exaotly  resembling  their 
own,  the  Greek  emigrants,  eight  centuries  before 
' the  Christian  era,  settled  and  prospered,  their 
j first  great  work  consisting  in  rendering  healthy 
I and  fertile,  by  a system  of  drainage,  the  marshy 
alluvial  plains  on  the  sea-board  ; and  the  land 
thus  rendered  productive,  there  soon  sprang  up 
: the  great  cities  of  Magna  Grmoia,  of  whioh  the 
Classio  writers  have  spoken  in  suoh  terms  of 
admiration. 

Centuries  pass  away,  Magna  Grseoia  is  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  and  Romanised ; more 
generations,  and  the  oountry  is  in  possesBiou  of 
the  armies  of  the  Lower  Empire;  Southern 
Italy  is  again  thoroughly  Greek  in  spirit 
and  in  language.*  In  this  faot  an  inte- 
resting problem  presents  itself.  How  oomea 
it  that  so  powerful  an  influence  should  have 
been  worked,  and  at  a distance,  by  a Government 
whioh,  like  that  of  Byzantium,  at  all  times  baa 
been  painted  as  of  the  extremest  debility  ? It 
would  seem  that  the  weakness  of  the  Lower 
Empire  has  been  exaggerated,  under  the  double 
influence  of  Roman  Catholic  prejudioe,  always 
opposed  to  the  separated  Greek  Church,  and 
the  philosophic  prejudioe  of  the  last  oentury, 
unwilling  to  picture  a Christian  empire  ruled 
almost  exclusively  by  eoolesiastios.  We  owe 
it  to  the  reoent  researches  of  ardent  Hellenists 
that  this  view  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  j 


* Not  the  language  of  Plato  and  Herodotus,  but  a 
language  much  resembling  modern  Bonuwo. 
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Ihe  Greeks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  sadly  vili-  • 
fitd,  we  mast  thank  for  having  served  during 
nine  centuries  as  a bulwark  against  the  Slavs 
and  the  Mussulmans,  and,  never  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that  Constantinople  in  the  twilight  of  the 
Middle  Ages  served  as  the  centre  of  arts  and 
refinement,  influencing  by  its  artists  and  its 
BtudentB  our  still  befogged  West.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  very  astonishing  that  in  the  ninth 
century  this  empire  should  have  had  the  power 
to  conquer,  not  alone  by  its  arms  but  by  its 
civilisation,  the  south  of  Italy,  where  still  lingered 
so  many  memories  of  the  common  mother- 
country.  Now,  however,  the  traces  of  this 
earlier  civilisation  barely  remain.  M.  Lenor- 
mant,  armed  with  an  intimate  literary  and 
arcbteologioal  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  has 
sought  out  these  traces,  but  hopelessly ; the  search 
suggests,  however,  many  romantic  comparisons, 
supported  by  poetio  quotations. 

To  the  past  of  this  once  fertile  district  is 
attached  the  warmest  interest;  of  its  future  there 
are  not  wanting  many  hints;  the  land  possesses 
essentially  “capabilities,”  but  the  energy  which 
drained  the  marshes  during  the  Greek  days 
must  again  be  shown.  With  the  turbulent 
Middle  Ages  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun. 
tains,  neglecting  the  fertile  plain,  over  which 
soon  spread  again  the  dreaded  malaria ; * this 
once  more  must  be  driven  out,  and  plenty  and 
prosperity  may  smile  again  over  a land,  once 
wealthy,  and  famed  for  its  commercial  industry, 
its  refinement,  its  literature,  and  its  art. 


IMPORTANT  RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  CEMENT  AND  IN  MORTAR. 

An  instructive  discussion,  the  report  of  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  communications  on 
whioh  it  was  based,  fills  180  pages  of  the  sixty- 
second  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings, 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  May,  1S80,  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers.  The  subject  was 
the  manufacture,  mode  of  testing,  and  qualities  of 
Portland  oement.  Major-  General  Scott,  R.E.,  Mr. 
Bernays,  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  contributed  papers ; 
and  the  subject  was  illustrated  in  great  detail 
and  with  admirable  patience. 

Among  those  gentlemen  who  brought  both 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  to  bear  on 
the  subjects  discussed  was  Mr.  U.  Faija,  some 
of  whose  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  speoific  gravity  of  cement  were 
novel  and  important.  Mr.  Faija  was,  at  the 
time,  on  the  point  of  commencing  a series  of 
experiments,  having  for  their  object  to  deter- 
mine the  behaviour  of  cement  when  gauged  with 
sea  water,  and  afterwards  placed  in  sea  water. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  he  has,  within 
the  last  few  days,  communicated  to  the  Institu 
tion. 

For  the  details  of  the  experiments  and  the 
tabular  form  in  which  the  results  are  displayed, 
we  cannot  be  expeoted  to  find  room,  and  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  next  volume  of  the 
number  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution,  when  published.  But  the  general 
outcome  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  although 
the  use  of  sea-water  for  gauging  seems  to  retard 
the  setting  or  hardening  of  cement,  it  eventually 
gives  it  greater  strength  than  it  attains  when 
ganged  with  fresh  water.  This  is  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  compared  samples  being  exposed  per- 
manently to  the  air.  The  reverse  appears  to  be 
the  oase  with  regard  to  cement  which  is  intended 
to  set  and  harden  under  water.  In  that  case 
samples  gauged  with  fresh  water  show  a 
decided  superiority  in  strength  compared  to 
samples  gauged  with  sea-water.  It  is  thence 
deduced  that  the  salts  contained  in  sea-water 
have  a damaging  effect  on  cement  gauged  with 
sea-water,  and  afterwards  immersed  in  water 
whether  salt  or  fresh.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  a beneficial  effeot,  if  introduced  into  the 
cement  by  the  means  of  ganging  with  sea-water 
if  the  oement  be  allowed  to  dry  and  harden  in 
the  air. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  brief  and  plain. 
For  all  marine  structures,  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  are  below  high-water  level  should 
be  set  in  cement  ganged  with  fresh  water, 
while  all  portions  of  the  work  which  are  above 
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high-water  mark  should  .be  built  with  cement 
gauged  with  sea- water. 

We  take  the  occasion  of  a case  in  whioh  the 
results  of  the  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  are  of  so  muoh 
praotioal  value  to  the  architect,  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  even  more  important  results 
may  be  expected  to  ensue  if  either  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  or  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  would  invite  contributions 
on  the  difference  in  the  method  of  treating  lime 
for  building  purposes  pursued  in  England  and 
in  Italy.  We  have  more  than  once  referred  to 
this  subject.  Familiar  with  both  methods,  we 
are  able  to  speak  practically  both  as  to  their  dia- 
metric opposition,  and  also  as  to  the  greater  ex- 
cellence of  the  Italian  mode,  as  now  practised  in 
Italy.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  difference 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  difference  of  lime. 
Between  English  mortar  made  from  burnt  chalk, 
and  that  made  from  the  boulders  cast  up  by  the 
sea  on  the  Welsh  coast,  and  known  as  Aberthaw 
lime,  there  is  as  great  a difference  as  oan  be 
found  between  almost  any  samples  of  English 
and  of  Italian  lime.  Again,  when  we  look  at 
the  flat  tile  - shaped  brickwork  which,  when 
found  in  England,  asserts  its  Roman  work- 
manship, or  even  at  the  tenaciousness  of  the 
unroofed  wallB  of  some  of  the  ancient  priories 
or  chantries  disestablished  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  contrast  the  petrified  durability  of  the 
Pagan  or  monkish  plaster  with  the  conditien 
to  which  that  in  a newly  - built  and  unin- 
habited house  so  notoriously  soon  returns, 
we  have,  at  all  events,  a strong  inducement 
for  investigation  of  the  two  methods.  The 
modern  English  plan,  we  suppose  almost  uni- 
versally adopted,  certainly  insisted  on  with  great 
force  in  many  important  specifications,  is  to  use 
the  lime  hot  from  the  slaking.  Lime  Blaked 
and  not  used  within  the  day  is  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  works  as  rubbish.  But  the 
Italian  builder  would  retort  the  epithet  on  the 
freshly-slaked  lime;  and  long  attention  to  build- 
ing in  Italy  leads  the  present  writer  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Italian  method  is  the  true  one. 
Our  inability  to  obtain  true  fresco  work  in 
England  is  due,  in  our  opinion,  neither  to  climate 
nor  to  the  ohemical  character  of  the  lime,  but 
to  hasty  use  after  Blaking.  In  Italy  the  first 
proceeding  of  the  builder  is  to  dig  a pit  for  the 
lime  to  be  used  in  the  building  ; it  is  thrown  in 
and  covered  with  water,  and  if  so  prepared  for 
a couple  of  years  before  it  is  used,  so  much  the 
better, — at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian 
architect. 

Here  is  a matter  of  practice  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  which  the  practice  of  the  master 
builders  of  the  world, — our  own  masters, — is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  now  prevalent  among 
us.  More  than  that,  the  results  of  the  Italian 
praotice  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  our  own. 
It  is  a matter  that  affects  the  stability  and  the 
dryness  of  every  house  to  be  built,  from  the  oot- 
tage  to  the  palace.  Is  it  not,  then,  a subject 
on  which  it  will  well  become  the  great  consulta- 
tive institutions  connected  with  the  building 
trades  to  set  on  foot  adequate  inquiries  ? 


THE  GERMAN  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

The  Commission  for  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  House  of  the  German  Imperial 
Parliament  or  Reichstag  has  decided  to  open 
a new  competition  for  the  final  plan  for  the  new 
structure.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  from  the 
official  press  that  foreigners  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  invited  to  enter  in  this  contest.  A semi- 
official notice  in  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Works 
in  Berlin  intimates  that  all  German  architects 
will  be  eligible  to  compete,  and  even  hints  that 
the  privilege  will  be  likewise  extended  to  the 
architects  of  the  German-speaking  provinces  of 
Austria  and  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 
The  official  invitation  to  this  competition  has, 
however,  not  yet  been  published,  aud  the  ques- 
tion whether  foreign  architects  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded will  remain  undecided  until  the  terms  of 
the  competition  are  officially  made  known. 

The  above-mentioned  Commission  has  drawn 
up  a preliminary  report  and  programme  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  the  interior  of  the 
new  House.  The  document  contains  some  par- 
ticulars of  general  interest.  The  site  finally 
decided  upon  is  described  as  a rectangle  of 
136  metres  in  length,  by  95  metres  in  breadth. 
The  niveau  is  practically  level  throughout.  The 
Commission  has  determined  that  the  border 
lines  of  the  site  must  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  touched  by  flights  of  steps,  outbuild- 
ings, entrance-halls,  or  the  like. 


[Feb.  11,  1882. 

A.  The  principal  apartment  whioh  is  to  bj  , 
provided  in  the  new  House  is  the  Chamber  o 
Session  or  Hall  of  Assembly.  The  area  of  this  i 
hall  is  to  be  from  600  to  6-10  square  metres. 
The  hall  is  to  be  accessible  by  doors  con- 
veniently plaoed,  and  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
broad  light  corridor.  All  the  entrances  are  to  < 
be  protected  from  draughts.  The  deputies  are  t 
to  have  entrances  separate  from  those  for  the  • 
members  of  the  Federal  Counoil.  Two  of  the  e 
deputies’  entrances  are  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  : 
divisions,  and  must  be  arranged  so  that  the  one  s 
stands  opposite  to  the  other.  With  regard  to  : 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly  i 
most  importance  is  attached  : — 1.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  good  acoustic  effects.  Hence  care  is  i 
to  be  taken  that  the  hall  be  not  too  high  nor  the  e 
curves  or  arches  too  deep.  2.  In  the  next  plaoe, 1 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  heating,  ventila-  - 
tion,  and  lighting,  so  that  the  temperature  of  : 
the  hall  may  be  equable. 

The  Hall  of  Assembly  is  to  include  the  follow- 
ing features: — 

1.  The  seats  are  to  accommodate  400  C 
deputies,  and  are  to  be  arranged  in  amphi- 
theatrical  form.  The  gradient  of  the  hall  floor  i 
is  to  be  1 in  10.  The  seats  are  all  to  be  sup- 1 
plied  with  backs,  and  with  looking  desks  in  t 
front.  They  are  to  be  easy  of  access,  and  for  : 
this  purpose  there  are  to  be  passages  or  gang- ; 
ways  radiating  from  the  centre  (near  the  < 
President’s  seat),  and  so  arranged  that  there  are  f 
not  to  be  more  than  four  deputies’  seats  in  a e 
line  between  each  two  neighbouring  gangways.  I 
Each  seat,  with  its  corresponding  desk,  must  i 
not  occupy  a space  of  more  than  l1 10  mi^tre  in  t 
depth  by  0 55  to  0 65  in  width. 

2.  There  is  to  be  an  elevated  and  spacious  i 
tribune  for  the  accommodation  of  the  President, : 
and  provided  with  a roomy  seat  on  each  side  for  : 
the  clerks  of  the  house  (Schriftfiihrer).  Eaoh  of  ' 
these  three  seats  is  to  be  provided  with  a j 
spacious  desk.  The  same  three  seats  are  like-  : 
wise  to  command  a view  of  the  whole  of  the  i 
hall. 

3.  The  rostrum  or  tribune  for  deputies: 
addressing  the  House  is  to  be  in  front  of  thei 
President’s  seat,  and  at  a somewhat  lower: 
elevation.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  a raised  < 
reading-desk  and  side-tables,  as  well  as  with! 
two  writing-desks  and  seats,  one  on  each  side,  ? 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  referents,  or  com-o 
mittee  reporters. 

4.  There  are  to  be  writing-tables  for  six;: 
offioial  stenographers  in  front  of  the  orator’s’ 
rostrum.  A low  barrier  is  to  separate  the  i 
stenographers’  tables  from  the  rest  of  the  hall,  1 
and  the  stenographers’  compartment  ih  to  be  < 
provided  with  a separate  entrance  with  steps  n 
descending  to  their  private  room  in  a lower: 
story,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  their;: 
passing  through  the  hall  itself. 

5.  On  each  side  of  the  President’s  tribune  i 
there  are  to  be  tables  with  twenty-four  seats, : 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  and  i 
commissioners  of  the  Federal  Council.  It  is  of  i 
particular  importance  that  the  speakers  in  these  £ 
seats  should  be  thoroughly  audible  in  all  parts  i 
of  the  house. 

6.  There  must  be  a table  upon  which  official  ! 
documents  may  be  deposited. 

7.  There  is  to  be  a loge  or  box  for  the  aocom-  ■ 
modation  of  the  Imperial  Court  and  the  allied  i 
princes.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  twelve  ; 
fauteuils,  and  is  to  have  in  its  rear  an  adjoining  j 
saloon,  ante-room,  and  lavatory.  These  apart-  • 
ments  are  all  to  be  to  the  left  (not  in  the  rear)  ) 
of  the  President’s  tribune,  and  are  to  be  : 
accessible  by  an  entrance  separate  from  all  the  j 
other  ways  into  the  house. 

8.  There  are  to  be  one  or  two  loges  or  boxes,  , 
with  twenty-four  fauteuils  in  all,  for  the  acoom-  ■ 
modation  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  pro-  ■ 
vided  with  an  adjoining  ante-room  and  lavatory. 

There  are  further  to  be  provided  : — 

9.  A loge  or  box,  with  about  forty  seats,  to  be  : 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  : 
Federal  Council. 

10.  A loge  with  about  eighty  seats  to  be  i 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  deputies. 

11.  A loge  with  about  thirty  seats  for  r 
members  of  the  various  German  Legislatures. 

12.  A loge  with  about  sixty  seats  to  be  placed  I 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Administrative  Boards. 

13.  Two  reserved  loges  with  thirty  seats  in  l 
each. 

14.  Several  boxes  with  altogether  about  I 
150  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 

All  the  last  six  sets  of  loges  (9  to  14)  are  to  ) 
be  provided  with  ante-rooms  and  wardrobes  of  f 
sufficient  size. 
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15.  Loges  (or  galleries)  for  the  representatives 
of  the  press,  with  eighty  seats  in  all,  sixty  of 
which  are  to  be  provided  with  looking  desks. 

All  the  loges  enumerated  from  the  9th  to  the 
15th  are  to  be  accessible  by  entrances,  quite 
separate  from  all  the  others  leading  into  the 
hall.  All  the  loges  must  command  a good  view 
over  the  hall,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  the 
speakers  should  be  well  heard,  more  particularly 
in  the  Journalists’  Gallery  (15th).  It  is  left  to 
the  option  of  the  architect  to  make  some  of  the 
loges  projeot  beyond  the  walls  into  the  House 
itself,  but  the  extent  of  such  projection  must  not 
exceed  1 mfetre.  The  entrances  into  the  different 
loges  are  to  be  protected  from  draught ; and  extra 
ways  out  are  to  be  provided  for  use  in  case  of 
emergency. 

B.  The  other  apartments  which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  Chamber 
of  Session  are  : — 

1.  A large  Conference  Hall  for  Deputies,  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  Hall  of  Session, 
and  with  an  area  of  not  more  than  500  square 
metres  at  the  maximum.  This  hall  is  to  be 
adapted  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  any  festivities 
or  ceremonies,  or  for  large  committee  meetings. 
Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  decora- 
tion of  this  hall. 

2.  A writing-room  (or  library)  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and 

3.  A reoeption  - room  for  the  same  official. 
Each  of  these  two  apartments  is  to  be  40  square 
metres  in  area. 

4.  An  ante-room  of  20  square  metres  to  the 
two  preceding  apartments. 

5.  Two  rooms  for  the  Clerks  of  the  House, 
each  of  40  square  metres  in  area. 

The  rooms  from  No.  2 to  No.  5 are  to  be 
placed  near  the  Hall  of  Session,  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  from  the  President’s  tribune. 

6.  A writing-room  (or  library),  for  the  Im- 
Derial  Chancellor,  of  an  area  of  40  square 
metres. 

7.  An  audience  or  reception  room  for  the 
Chancellor,  also  of  40  square  metres  area. 

8.  An  ante-room  to  the  two  preceding,  of 
20  square  metres  area. 

9.  Two  official  apartments  for  the  heads  of 
the  Imperial  Administrative  Boards,  each  of 
40  square  metres  area. 

12.  A Hall  of  Assembly  for  the  Federal 
Council,  not  too  distant  from  the  Chamber  of 
the  House,  and  of  200  square  metres  area.  This 
apartment  is  to  have  plenty  of  light  from  high 
windows  on  the  sides,  or  from  above.  The  hall 
is  to  be  provided  with  a oouncil-table,  1'25 
metres  in  width,  and  with  sixty  fauteuil  Beats 
round  it. 

13.  An  ante-saloon  to  the  preceding,  of  80  to 
100  square  metres  area. 

14.  Two  committee-rooms  for  the  Federal 
Council  committees,  to  be  near  their  Assembly- 
hall  (12),  and  with  an  area  of  80  and  40  square 
metres  respectively. 

15.  A wardrobe  for  the  Federal  Council, 
40  square  metres. 

The  apartments  here  numbered  from  6 to  15 
must  be  approaohed  by  an  entrance  entirely 
independent  of  any  other  way  into  the  House. 

16.  A refreshment  saloon,  with  three  adjoin- 
ing apartments,  covering  altogether  400  square 
metres. 

17.  One  or  two  reading-rooms  for  literature 
of  the  day  : area,  250  square  metres. 

18.  Two  writing-saloons : area  together,  150 
square  metres. 

19.  At  least  two  well-lighted  wardrobes  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  400  deputies. 

The  rooms  numbered  16  to  19  must  be 
situated  so  as  to  be  in  as  convenient  connexion 
as  possible  with  the  chief  Hall  of  Assembly  and 
the  Conference  Hall,  (dee  A and  B 1.) 

C.  This  division  refers  to  the  apartments 
which  are  to  be  arranged  on  the  various  other 
floors  of  the  building,  according  to  their  several 
purposes  and  requirements.  They  inolude, — 

1.  Six  conversation  or  reception  rooms,  of 
different  sizes,  for  the  use  of  deputies;  area 
together,  180  metres.  These  rooms  are  to  be 
mostly  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Session 
Chamber  and  large  saloon,  and  as  near  aB  possible 
on  the  same  level.  They  are  also  to  be  con- 
venient of  access  to  the  publio. 

2.  Four  lavatories  or  toilet-rooms  for  deputies, 
each  20  square  metres  area. 

3.  Six  committee-rooms  for  the  sections  and 
committees  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ; each 
to  seat  sixty  persons,  and  each  of  an  area  of 
130  to  150  square  metres. 

4.  Two  larger  committee -rooms  for  the  sec- 


ment,  each  seating  150  persons,  and  each  of  300 
square  metres  area. 

5.  Eight  committee-rooms,  each  for  thirty 
persons,  and  each  oovering  80  square  metres. 

6.  Several  small  reception-rooms,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  above  rooms  (C  3,  4,  and  5). 

7.  Booms  for  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
with  a total  of  eighty  well-lighted  writing- 
seats,  to  be  arranged  in  at  least  eight  rooms  of  a 
total  area  of  300  square  metres.  These  rooms 
are  to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  asdireotly  accessible 
as  possible  from  the  press  lobby. 

8.  An  ante-room  for  the  accommodation  of 
news-messengers ; area  40  square  metres. 

9.  An  office  for  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  House,  of  40  square  metres  area. 

10.  An  ante-room  to  the  same,  20  Bquare 
mfetrep. 

11.  A second  ante-room  to  the  same,  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  30  square  metres.  The  room 
C 9 must  be  accessible  from  and  within  a short 
disfeanoe  of  the  President’s  tribune.  Room 
C 11  must  have  a special  entrance  for  the  public. 

12.  Two  saloons  for  the  registrars,  covering 
jointly  200  square  metres. 

13.  A cashier’s  department,  40  square 
metres. 

14.  A clerks’  room,  with  fifteen  well-lighted 
writing  places. 

15.  A reference-room,  20  square  metres. 

16.  Two  rooms  for  the  expedition  of  printed 
matter,  of  40  and  100  square  metres  respectively. 

17.  A room  for  the  chief  messenger,  con- 
tiguous to  the  preceding,  60  square  metres. 

18.  A room  for  sixty  office  servants  and  meS' 
sengers  of  the  Reichstag,  100  square  metres. 

19.  A wardrobe  for  the  preceding,  40  square 
mfetres. 

20.  A room  for  the  office  servants  of  the 
Federal  Council,  to  be  placed  near  the  entrance 
to  the  Federal  Council  Chambers,  40  square 
metres. 

21.  A well-lighted  room  for  the  archives, 
specially  secured  against  the  dangers  from 
without,  as  well  as  against  fire,  200  Bquare 
metres. 

22.  A room  for  the  storage  of  old  documents, 
200  square  metres. 

23.  The  Library  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  area  is  not  to  exceed  1,000  square  metres  ; 
the  exposed  shelf  surface  is  to  cover  at  least 
2,500  square  metres. 

24.  Two  offices  for  the  Librarian  and  his 


E.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  further 
to  be  provided  : — 

1.  Kitchen  for  the  refreshment  contractor. 

2.  Room  for  a steam  - engine,  with  boiler- 
house. 

3.  Coal  and  fuel  house,  to  be  near  the  heating 
apparatus  and  boiler-house. 

4.  Room  for  keeping  utensils. 

5.  Some  small  workshops  for  the  use  of  men 
working  on  the  premises. 

6.  A small  printing-office. 

7.  Guard-room  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
police  and  firemen,  60  square  metres. 

The  edifice  is  to  be  built  fireproof  through- 
out. The  staircase  for  the  Imperial  Court, 
those  for  the  Federal  Council,  those  for  the 
deputies,  and  finally,  those  for  the  use  of  the 
publio,  are  to  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
each  other.  From  without  they  are  to  be 
accessible  by  approaches  as  short  and  as  well 
lighted  as  possible.  There  are  also  to  be  sepa- 
rate entrances  for  the  officials,  attendants,  and 
kitchen  servants.  Water-closets,  urinals,  and 
lavatories,  the  latter  in  separate  rooms,  are  to  be 
provided  in  sufficient  number  on  each  floor  and 
near  each  group  of  rooms,  and  are  to  be  light 
and  roomy. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  all  the  rooms 
where  business  is  to  be  transacted,  and  which 
will  accordingly  be  occupied  in  the  daytime,* 
being  bo  arranged  that  they  can  receive  the 
daylight  in  as  direct  and  convenient  a manner 
as  possible.  


A GREAT  P RE-HISTORIC  “FIND.” 

In  the  September  of  last  year,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  our  readers,  an  International 
Congress  of  Geologists  was  held  at  Bologna ; and 
the  occasion  was  chosen  by  the  municipality  to 
re-open  its  Museo  Civico.  The  new  museum, 
though  inaugurated  so  modestly,  now  ranks, 
from  the  exceptionally  rare  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, among  the  famous  museums  of  the  world. 
To  the  Btudent  of  that  most  recent  of  the 
branches  of  antiquarian  research  known  as  pre- 
historic archmology,  the  Bologna  Municipal 
Museum  is  the  richest  in  existing  specimens  of 
the  art  of  the  so-called  “ bronze  age.” 

With  even  the  conscientious  traveller  in  Italy 
it  has  so  far  been  the  custom  to  “ do  ” Bologna 


in  a very  short  visit,  with  a homage  paid  to 

^ Itaffaelle’s  “ Santa  Ceoilia,”  the  sweet  and  simple 

assistants,  of  60  and  40  square  metres  area  ' works  of  the  goldsmith  painter,  Franoia  of 


tions,  committees,  &o.,  of  the  Imperial  Parlia-  * tenances. 


respectively. 

25.  A reading-room  for  deputies,  of  60  square 
metres. 

26.  A writing-room  for  the  same,  40  square 
metres. 

27.  An  attendants’  room,  near  the  Librarian’s 
office,  30  square  metres. 

Rooms  23  and  24,  and  rooms  24,  25,  and  26, 
must  be  connected  with  eaoh  other. 

D.  The  rooms  in  the  lower  story  are  : — 

1.  Two  apartments  for  the  official  steno- 
graphers, each  with  15  well-lighted  writing- 
places,  eaoh  apartment^being  of  60  to  80  square 
metres  area. 

2.  A room  for  the  correction  of  stenographic 
reports,  with  three  writing-places,  and  with 
reading-desks  for  the  deputies,  60  square  metres. 

3.  The  following  vestibules : — 

a.  A vestibule  for  the  deputies  with  a covered 
principal  entranca. 

b.  A carriage  entrance  and  vestibule  for  the 
Imperial  Court,  the  allied  princes,  and  the  corps 
diplomatique. 

c.  A carriage  entrance  and  vestibule  for  the 
Federal  Council.  It  is  permitted  to  substitute 
a single  carriage  entrance  and  vestibule  for  the 
two  mentioned  under  b and  c. 

d.  A vestibule  for  the  publio.  In  arranging 
the  vestibules  cave  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
entrances  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
House  are  not  to  be  on  the  Konigs  Platz  side. 

4.  A room  for  the  post-office,  40  square 
m&treB. 

5.  A room  for  the  telegraph  service,  40  square 
metres. 

6.  A room  for  the  telephone  service,  40  square 
metres.  These  rooms,  D 4,  5,  and  6,  must  be 
near  the  vestibnle  D 3 a. 

7.  A ticket-office  near  the  vestibule  D 3 d. 

8.  Doorkeepers’  rooms  on  the  vestibules. 

9.  Apartments  for  the  house  inspector, — four 
rooms  with  appurtenances. 

10.  Three  sets  of  doorkeepers’  apartments, 
each  of  two  rooms  with  appurtenances. 

11.  Two  sets  of  stokers’  or  men-servants’ 
apartments,  eaoh  of  two  rooms  with  appur- 


Bologna,  and  of  that  artist  whose  work  so  in- 
fluenced theyoung  Raffaelle,Perugino,  a glance  at 
the  square  yards  of  canvas  covered  so  deftly  by  the 
Caracci,  Guido,  and  their  prolific  Bohool ; with  a 
visit  to  the  gaunt  yet  grandiose  basilica  of  San 
Petronio,  San  Domenico  and  its  shrine  by  Nicolo 
Pisano,  the  leaning  Towers  and  the  University. 
Now,  however,  the  new  museum  offers  a feature 
meriting  somewhat  more  attention, — a museum, 
equal  if  not  superior  in  interest  to  the  famous 
Pompeiian  collection  at  Naples,  carrying  one 
back,  as  its  contents  do,  to  almost  the  very 
darkest  hour  of  the  buried  past,  to  the  life  of  a 
civilisation  so  distant  that,  a generation  ago,  its 
very  existence  was  not  even  suspected  by  our 
arcbceologists. 

Bologna  is  situated,  as  a reference  to  the  map 
will  show,  just  at  a passage-way  of  the  northern 
Apennines  ; from  the  most  distant  times  it  must 
therefore  have  been  the  exchange  and  mart  for 
the  peoples  of  Northern  Italy  and  those  of  the 
Tuscan  cities.  While  the  tribes  of  the  Stone 
age  occupied  the  terra-mares  of  Emilia,  and 
built  round  Modena  and  Reggio  their  little  forti- 
fied hamlets  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  the  vanguard  of  the  Aryan 
migration, — those  Pelasgians  armed  with  bronze 
weapons,  traces  of  whom  are  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  in  Algeria,  in 
Carthage,  and  in  antique  Etruria, — settled  down 
in  Central  Italy,  and  founded  that  sturdy  Tuscan 
race  scaroely  changed  in  the  3,000  years  of  its 
existence.  Soon  driven  back  to  the  west  of  the 
Apennines  by  the  second  branoh  of  the  people 
who  had  advanced  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
the  Umbrians,  the  Celts,  and  the  Latins,  it 
abandoned  to  them  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  established 
at  the  ancient  Felsina  a sort  of  mart  where  the 
products  of  the  South  were  exchanged  for  thoBe 
of  the  North.  On  Btirring  the  soil  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  at  La  Certosa, 
at  Ranzano,  &o.,  are  found  invaluable  vestiges 


• The  German  Parliament  always  meets  and  transact* 
its  business  in  the  daytime.  A night-sitting  only  occur* 
on  rare  and  extreme  emergencies. 
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of  the  Bronze  age  and  of  the  first  Iron  age  be- 
longing to  the  Pelasgic  period.  The  whole 
district  is,  in  fact,  a huge  pre-historio  necro- 
polis, the  tombs  of  which  yield  every  day  the 
rarest  relics  of  a civilisation  as  yet  scaroely 
known.  Swords  and  bronze  poniards,  hatchets, 
bracelets,  fibulce,  and  ornaments,  vessels  of  blue 
Oriental  glass,  hnge  fanerary  urns,  red  and 
black  terra-cottas  with  characteristic  decoration 
(among  which  is  inclndded  the  handled  cross, — 
svastika, — of  the  Yedio  religion),  harness  and 
horses’  bits  in  bronze,  are  found, — all  the  still 
recognisable  products  of  the  industry  of  two 
raoes  absolutely  distinct,  and  arrived  at  a very 
differing  degree  of  skill  in  the  metallurgio  arts, 
at  a very  differing  degree,  that  is  to  say,  of 
civilisation ; and  Bologna  offers  specimens  in  pro- 
fusion so  great  that  the  archteologist  remains,  on 
a first  visit  to  the  museum,  astounded  at  the 
sight  of  such  marvels. 

It  was  not  long  since  that,  in  the  excavations 
necessary  for  laying  down  a drain  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  near  the  church  of  San  Francisco, 
perhaps  one  of  the  largest  “finds  ” of  pre-historic 
bronzes  ever  made  was  unearthed.  At  a small 
distance  below  the  surface,  under  a Btratum  of 
ashes  and  charcoal,  tbe  pick  and  shovel  laid 
bare  one  of  those  immense  urns  in  terra-cotta 
whioh  were  used  in  classic  times  as  barrels.  The 
urn  broke  on  contact  with  the  air,  displaying 
inside  an  extraordinary  collection  of  bronze 
objects,  all  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
least  possible  amount  of  space,  the  heaviest  and 
largest  at  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides,  the 
lightest  at  the  top  and  in  the  centre, — a lesson 
in  the  art  of  paoking  which,  several  thousand 
years  after,  may  be  taken  with  profit.  There 
were  found  literally  several  hundred  hatohets, 
representing  all  the  various  Mediterranean  and 
Danubian  types, — sickles,  chisels,  saws,  files, 
gouges,  knives,  razors,  bracelets,  plaques  covered 
with  embossed  ornaments,  more  than  2,000 
fibulce,  lance-heads,  poniards,  swords,  and  ingots 
of  metal.  Altogether  there  were  14,000  objects, 
the  weight  exceeding  a ton  and  a half.  The 
greater  part  were  well  worn,  or  purposely  broken 
up.  Some  of  the  jewelry  had  been  mended  with 
iron  rivets,  that  metal  being  then  doubtless 
considered  as  precious.  It  was  easy  to  recog- 
nise  that  either  a foundry  or  the  stook  of  a 
bronze-smith  of  the  first  Iron  age  had  been  un- 
earthed. This  large  quantity  of  old  bronze, 
belonging  to  preceding  periods,  had,  without 
doubt,  been  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
some  industrious  metal-worker,  who  was  perhaps 
on  the  point  of  re-smeltiDg  the  whole,  when, 
surprised  by  a war,  by  a siege,  or  by  an  invasion, 
he  determined  to  bury  the  mass  in  his  work- 
shop, hiding  the  place  with  the  aBhes  from  his 
fireplaoe.  The  danger  over,  he  intended  to  un. 
bury  his  treasure ; but  the  accidents  of  war,  his 
death,  or  that  of  those  to  whom  he  may  have 
confided  the  secret,  prevented  the  discovery  of 
the  store,  whioh  was  left  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, as  if  by  the  design  of  Providenoe,  to  show 
us  something  of  the  otherwise  undiscoverable 
existence  of  3,000  years  ago. 

Up  to  the  present  date  competent  authorities 
agree  in  declaring  that  nothing  comparable  to 
this  “ find  ’’  of  prehistoric  antiquities  has  ever 
been  made.*  The  whole  Bixty-seven  discoveries 
so  far  made  in  France  and  Switzerland  have 
yielded  little  over  3,000  specimens.  At  Bologna 
we  have  a complete  collection  of  the  tools,  im- 
plements, and  ornaments  of  this  distant  period. 

A careful  study  of  these  relics  will  enable  the 
archceologist  to  reconstitute  the  whole  indus- 
trial civilisation  of  the  proto-Etrusoan  races,  a 
branch  of  inquiry  of  a most  novel  and  attractive 
nature. 

The  Museo  Civioo,  in  whioh  all  these  treasures 
have  been  arranged  in  admirable  order, 
though  it  has  been  long  in  existence,  may 
now  be  said  to  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
important  museums  of  Europe.  It  is  situated 
only  a few  steps  from  the  cathedral  of  San 
Petronio,  on  the  Piazza,  which,  from  the  spirited 
modern  statue  (even  in  our  country  not  un- 
known) erected  not  long  since  to  the  memory 
of  Galvani,  bears  the  name  of  that  great  Boientist, 
who  heralded  so  many  of  the  most  extraordinary 
discoveries  of  the  present  century.  The  museum, 
in  addition  to  its  pre-historic  treasures,  possesses 
not  a few  other  remarkable  works  scattered 
through  its  twenty-three  rooms,  four  of  which 
contain  a collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
which,  if  falling  far  short  of  that  in  our  national 


• 8uch  ia  the  opinion  of  the  writer  who,  in  the  Nouvelle 
Be  cue  for  Jan.  15,  1882,  has  reported  the  Geological 
Congress,  mentioning  incidentally  the  “find"  of  which  we 
•peak  above. 


institution  in  Great  Russell-street,  or  that  in  the 
Louvre,  numbers  not  a few  works  of  exceptional 
interest,  well  known  to  all  Egyptologists.  It  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  space  to  speak  of  these 
at  length ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Bologna 
Municipal  Museum  possesses  one  of  the  only 
two  steles  known  to  exist  on  whioh  is  shown 
the  horse  domesticated  by  the  Egyptians. 


CANON  BARRY  AND  TEE 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  annual  public  distribution  of  prizes  and 
medals  to  the  successful  students  connected 
with  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  and 
School  of  Art  took  place  on  Friday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  the  Museum  in  Tuf ton-street,  West- 
minster. The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Barry,  D.D.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
the  prizeholders : — 

1Ieda.lt. 

James  Thomas,  design  for  mosaic  pavement,— silver 
medal. 

Walter  Allan,  panel  for  hunting-seat  (model),  which 
also  gained  the  Plasterers’  Company’s  first  prize  for  model, 
— bronze  model. 

Walter  Allan,  statuette  of  msn  and  horse,  which  also 
gained  second  prize  of  20/.  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Company 
last  vear, — selected  Pila'hes  and  Lacroix's  “Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages’’  in  lieu  of  second  bronze  medal. 

Alfred  Johnson,  painting  of  figures  from  life, — bronze 
medal. 

Thomas  Treleaven,  model  in  clay  from  antique,— bronze 
medal. 

Third-Grade  Prizes. 

William  Banks,  ene  compartment  of  music-room,  in 
monochrome,  in  competition  for  the  Plasterers’  Com- 
pany’s prize, — “Moody’s  Lectures." 

George  Catchpole,  design  for  same  subject  and  object 
as  the  last  (Mr.  Catchpole  has  this  year  Bince  gained  a 
in/,  prize  from  the  Goldsmiths’  Compajy), — “ Moody’s 
Lectures. " 

Joseph  Holgate,  group  of  models  in  sepia, — “ Per- 
spective.” 

Joseph  Holgate,  outline  of  ornament  from  cast, — 
“Painting  Explained.’’ 

Joseph  Holgate,  shading  from  cast, — “ Anecdote  Lives.” 
Alfred  Johnsoo,  shaded  drawing  from  ornament, — 
11  Dictionary  of  the  Arts.” 

George  E.  Laurence,  architectural  drawing,  — “Art 
Tour  in  Normandy." 

Albert  D.  Smith,  drawing  of  architectural  ornament,— 
“Art  Tour  in  Normandy.” 

Second-Grade  Prizes. 

Robert  Stephen  Ayling,  geometry,— third-grade,  per- 
spective, and  certificate  for  second-grade  freehand,  per- 
spective, and  geometry. 

Benjamin  Arthur  Colley,  perspective, — drawing-board 
and  squares,  and  certificates  for  freehand  and  perspective. 

Walter  Hugh  8quire,  freehand-drawing,  — Cotman’s 
“Outlines,”  and  certificate  for  freehand. 

Pnillip  Charles  Watts,  freehand-drawing,  — box  of 
colours  and  certificate  for  freehand. 

Second-Grade  Certificates. 

William  Joseph  Ferguson,  freehand-drawing,  perspec- 
tive, and  model-drawing. 

James  Thomas,  full  second-grade,  four  subjects. 

William  Toogood,  freehand  and  model  drawing. 

Building  Construction  Prizes. 

Robert  Stephen  AyliDg,  building  construction,  ele- 
mentary,— Parker’s  “ Glossary." 

Albert  D.  Smith,  building  construction,  advanced,— 

“ Wrought-Iron  Work.” 

Museum  Sketching  Club.  Annual  51.  5s.  Prize. 
George  W.  Ward,  best  set  of  sketches, — books  pur- 
chased with  the  51.  5s. 

Canon  Barry,  after  the  distribution,  addressed 
the  students  at  some  length.  He  said  that  he 
accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  for  two 
reasons, — firstly,  that  to  any  one  who  bore  his 
name  the  claims  of  architectural  art  must 
always  be  peculiarly  strong,  especially  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  tower  of  Westminster; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  was  associated  with 
the  services  of  that  glorious  Abbey  so  near 
them.  He  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  when 
the  prizeB  of  life  had  not  that  charm  for  him 
they  formerly  possessed,  but  he  well  remem- 
bered the  encouragement  and  help  they  gave, 
partly  because  they  were  a kind  of  test  and 
reality  of  work  done,  and  partly  because  they 
signified  appreciation.  PrizeB  had  an  important 
function  in  the  process  of  education,  but  to 
those  who  had  failed  to  obtain  them  he  would 
say  that  if  they  had  been  sincere,  earnest,  and 
honest  in  their  work,  they  had  gained  in  know- 
ledge, whioh,  after  all,  was  the  main  object  of 
attending  a school  of  art.  As  to  the  funotion 
schools  of  art  discharged,  perhaps  there  was  an 
advantage  in  listening  to  the  remarks  of  one 
who,  Bpeaking  as  a layman,  had  an  interest  and 
a sympathy  in  art.  Lay  opinion  was  thought 
to  be  a valuable  corrective  of  the  supposed 
vagaries  of  ecclesiastical  opinion,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  expression  of  opinion  on  art  subjects 
as  they  appeared  to  the  lay  and  eduoated  mind 
might  not  be  without  value  to  some  present,  He 


did  not  suppose  that  schools  of  art  were  likely 
to  make  any  great  artists ; they  would  not 
create,  although  they  might  discover  and  help,  a 
heaven-born  genius ; but  one  function  of  these 
schools  was  undoubtedly  to  help  to  create  a 
general  atmosphere,  bo  to  speak,  of  apprecia- 
tion, of  understanding,  and  criticism  of  art,  with- 
out whioh,  if  history  might  be  trusted,  great 
artistic  achievements  were  very  Beldom  met.  i 
In  all  great  movements  in  science,  art,  or  states- 
manship, they  wanted,  according  to  the  old 
proverb,  both  the  hoar  and  the  man.  By  the  : 
union  of  the  two  great  artistic  advance  had 
always  been  made;  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  : 
artistio  feeling  which  encouraged  those  whose 
names  were  in  every  mouth.  He  hoped  and 
believed  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  some-  . 
thing  more  than  a general  artistic  appreciation  : 
of  schools  of  art,  which  were  doing  a most  useful 
work,  would  follow.  He  could  remember  the  : 
time  when  undoubtedly  in  England  there  was  ; 
far  less  artistic  feeling  and  far  less  appreciation  i 
of  art  than  there  was  at  the  present  day,  and  I 
when  in  London  any  attempts  to  break  through  i 
the  bald,  ugly  monotony  in  respect  to  archi-  • 
teoture  were  few  and  far  between ; when  it  l 
was  thought  wasteful  to  spend  any  of  the  ) 
publio  funds  even  on  the  care  and  decora-  ■ 
tion  of  the  parks,  and  on  pioture  galleries  i 
and  museums.  At  that  time  any  attempts  at  ; 
artistio  culture  were  looked  upon  as  visionary,  , 
obsolete,  and  out  of  all  question  ; but  within  the  i 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  there  had  been  an  i 
enormous  change  in  this  respeot.  Schools  of  : 
art  had  been  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  i 
effect  of  a more  general  diffusion  of  artistio  : 
sympathy,  otherwise  they  never  would  have  > 
been  created,  and  of  all  the  many  debts  they 
owed  to  the  late  Prince  Consort  there  wore  > 
perhaps  few  greater  than  that  due  to  him  for  ; 
teaching  with  authority  those  who  ruled  the  i 
destinies  of  this  country  the  importance  of  the  > 
cultivation  of  art  in  promoting  the  happiness  i 
and  welfare  of  the  people.  Schools  of  art  had  l 
sprung  from  that  movement  and  had  directed  and  l 
guided  it.  He  (Canon  Barry)  rejoiced  in  the  ) 
faot  that  the  school  of  art  connected  with  that  t 
Museum  was  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  that  t 
the  Clothworkers’  Company  had  resolved  to  grant  ; 
a subsidy  of  201.  per  annum  for  five  years,  “ in  i 
the  full  hope  and  trust  that  other  companies  i 
and  individuals  will  contribute  the  residue  of  : 
the  modest  addition  of  1001.  per  annum  ” which  i 
was  required.  The  Architectural  Museum  had  I, 
a magnificent  set  of  specimens,  which  had  not  i 
been  collected  without  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  talent  by  the  leaders  of  the  architec-  , 
tural  profession,  whose  labours  had  not  been  in  I 
vain.  Many  of  the  students  no  doubt  attended 
these  art  Bohools  for  the  technical  training 
which  they  abundantly  furnished.  If  they  were 
to  hold  their  place  in  the  world,  either  in  manu- 
facture or  art,  they  must  guide  native  skill  by 
some  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and 
artistio  taste,  unless  they  would  be  distanced  by 
Continental  rivals.  As  to  technical  skill  and 
taste,  art  schools  were  admirably  qualified  to 
teach  both.  He  urged  the  cultivation  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  which  he  considered  neces- 
sary for  a thorough  artistio  education,  and  also 
the  cultivation  of  beauty,  whioh  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  individual  progress  and 
national  welfare.  Those  persons  who  raved 
about  sunflowers  and  languished  over  lilies  were 
getting  their  meed  of  satire,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  do  some  good ; but  while  exaggerations 
should  be  chastised  they  did  not  want  the 
popular  mind  to  swing  backward  and  forward 
in  regard  to  art  culture.  He  hoped  students 
would  cultivate  what  was  useful  and  beautiful 
in  art.  He  did  not  think  that  architecture  was 
so  liable  to  extravagance  as  the  other  arts.  The 
architect  had  to  unite  the  claims  of  beauty  with 
those  of  usefulness,  and  the  two  had  to  be 
studied  together;  he  had  to  study  the  question 
of  finance  and  be  subjected  to  more  interference 
on  the  part  of  employers  than  was  the  case  with 
any  other  art.  These  conditions  tended  to  sober 
the  work  of  the  architect,  and  to  keep  it  from 
extravagance  and  vagary.  While  sculpture  and 
painting  must  necessarily  appeal  to  the  compa- 
rative few,  architecture,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  was,  like  music,  the  art  of  the  many;  it 
had  to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  | 
and  taste.  In  conclusion,  Canon  Barry  expressed  I 
his  hope  that  the  art  school  connected  with  the  i 
Architectural  Museum  would  conduce  to  the  real  i 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  c 
to  the  chairman,  looked  forward  to  a promising  j 
future  of  that  art-school,  particularly  as  their  t 
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jecuniary  difficulties  were  now  somewhat 
ightened.  They  had  secured  a new  lease  of  the 
►remises,  and  had  largely  increased  the  acoom- 
uodation  for  the  students. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  in  seconding  the 
evolution,  referred  to  competition,  stating  that 
lot  only  had  they  to  oompete  with  European 
>ut  also  with  American  and  Indian  arohiteots, 
ind  therefore  he  urged  the  better  cultivation  of 
lative  talent. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  Mr. 
landall  Druce  announced  that  their  president, 
klr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  had  again  offered  a 
jrize  of  one  guinea  for  attendance;  while  Mr. 
Lllen,  a builder,  had  contributed  two  guineas 
or  the  purpose  of  a prize  to  be  determined  by 
ihe  oommittee. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT OF  THEATRES* 

The  frightful  catastrophe  by  which  our  city 
vas  overtaken  on  December  the  8th,  1881,  has 
>nce  more  brought  the  question  of  the  construo- 
iion,  arrangement,  and  safeguarding  of  theatres 
nto  the  foreground.  The  purely  humane  aspect 
)f  this  terrible  misfortune  has  found  expression 
n a most  touching  manner  by  general  sympathy 
ind  energetio  momentary  assistance.  But  the 
public  have  also  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
lomething  more  effectual  must  be  done,  and 
luoh  measures  taken  as  will  render  similar 
jalamities  impossible  in  the  future.  Although 
ihero  is  every  desire  to  meet  the  case,  and  to 
)xpiate  the  heavy  guilt  of  neglect,  it  is,  in  the 
irst  place,  necessary  to  recognise  the  conditions 
lemanded  for  the  full  safety  of  a theatre-going 
public.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  it 
s requisite  to  investigate  the  causes  of  fires  in 
theatres  and  the  accidents  connected  therewith, 
ihe  consideration  of  which  forms  the  first  por- 
iion  of  the  labours  of  the  committee.  From  the 
ieaohings  of  these  sad  statistics  only  will  it  be 
possible  to  point  out  those  arrangements  and 
measures  which  might  tend  to  ward  off  such 
dangers  in  the  future  from  the  public  frequent- 
ing theatres,  or  at  least  to  reduce  such  risks  to 
a minimum. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  inquiry  and  deliberation,  the  committee 
will  only  be  able  to  state  general  views;  but 
they  hope,  nevertheless,  to  give  a practical 
direction  to  the  always  well-meant  but  frequently 
dilettante  efforts  for  improving  our  theatres 
whioh  are  now  being  made  on  all  sides. 
Although  on  this  occasion  they  will  scaroely  be 
in  a position  to  say  anything  essentially  new, 
and  many  references  must  be  made  to  suffi- 
ciently known  facts,  a general  view  may  be 
obtained  of  universally-recognised  rules  for  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  theatres  by  a 
oorrect  elucidation  of  such  facts  and  a suitable 
grouping  of  all  data.  The  present  time  appears 
likewise  appropriate  for  at  last  carrying  into 
execution  all  that  has  so  long  been  proposed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  all  desirable 
reforms  in  theatres.  The  oommittee,  for  this 
reason,  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  conneot 
its  investigations  into  the  causes  of  similar 
catastrophes  with  the  circumstances,  not  yet 
fully  explained,  attending  the  fire  in  the  Ring- 
theater.  This  case  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
one ; it  forms  a mere  link  in  the  chain  of  acci- 
dents in  theatres,  whioh  may  be  explained  by 
their  structural  conditions,  and  by  whioh  the 
public  are  temporarily  frightened  out  of  the 
habitual  recklessness  with  whioh  they  seek 
pleasure  in  dangerous  buildings,  without  even 
the  most  necessary  steps  being  taken  for  a 
radical  remedy  after  confidence  has  returned. 

Fires  in  theatres  are  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence;  they  are  as  old  as  our  modern 
habit,  dating  from  the  middle  ages,  of  con- 
structing and  arranging  theatres,  and  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  this  system.  The 
history  of  the  classio  theatre,  even,  tells  us  of 
fires  in  theatres,  and  the  frightful  catastrophes 
connected  with  them.  But  it  was  from  those 
recurring  and  sad  experiences,  and  in  correot 
appreciation  of  what  was  required,  that  the 
instructive  and  wonderful  system  of  the  ancient 
theatre  was  developed,  which  was  designed  for 
the  presence  of  large  masses  at  representations, 
as  well  as  for  accessibility,  and  by  means  of 
whioh,  owing  to  its  sensible  arrangement  and 


* Report  ot  the  Oommittee  appointed  by  the  Austrian 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects  (Vienna)  to  inquire 
into  the  principles  to  be  recommended  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  theatres  with  a view  to  safety. 


architectural  construction,  fires  and  similar 
aocidents,  to  whioh  our  modern  theatres  are 
liable,  were  excluded.  Most  of  those  ancient 
theatres  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  fall  of 
classic  life,  and  but  few  massive  ruins  of 
those  wonderful  structures  have  been  able  to 
defy  the  storms  of  twenty  centuries.  Our 
modern  theatre  may  in  many  respeots,  especially 
as  regards  durability,  be  looked  upon  as  the 
very  reverse  of  the  classio  theatre.  It  origin- 
ated in  quite  different  conditions.  As  the 
classio  theatre  had  for  its  exit  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  and  as  this  natural  formation,  so  suitable 
for  large  masses  and  corresponding  accessibility, 
found  architectural  expression  in  permanent 
theatres,  so  our  modern  theatre  was  principally 
developed  out  of  the  oourts  of  monasteries  and 
similar  courtyards  used  for  the  representation 
of  passion  plays.  The  roofing  in  of  such  courts, 
as  well  as  the  transformation  of  courtyard 
windows  into  boxes,  has  gradually  led  to  the 
modern  system  of  construction,  whioh  in  its 
essentials  has  remained  unchanged  for  the  last 
two  oenturies.  The  scenic  requirements,  whioh 
have  grown  especially  within  recent  times,  and 
more  particularly  those  for  illumination  and 
lighting  effects,  have  enormously  increased  fire 
risks  in  theatres ; while  in  old  - established 
theatres  the  antiquated  system  of  communica- 
tions, which  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  has  remained  essentially 
the  same.  The  ancients  possessed  a wonderful 
power  of  adaptation,  which  enabled  them  to 
develop  their  buildings  by  the  experience  gained 
in  provisional  wooden  structures,  suiting  what 
they  had  to  requirements,  and  thus  proving 
their  title  for  architectural  development. 

The  same  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  said  of 
the  modern  theatre.  The  ever-recurring  cala- 
mities in  theatres,  ever  increasing  in  intensity, 
fully  prove  that  the  planning  and  oonstruotion 
of  modern  theatres  have  not  kept  pace,  even 
proportionately,  with  their  constantly  increasing 
dangerous  nature ; that  strikingly  little  use  has 
been  made  for  these  structures  of  the  great  pro- 
gress achieved  by  the  architect  and  engineer ; 
that  the  frequently  very  riob  and  costly  exterior, 
which  gives  to  a theatre  the  appearance  of 
architectural  merit,  is  in  no  proportion  to  the 
condition  of  its  interior  arrangement,  to  whioh 
is  attributed  the  comparatively  short  life  of 
our  theatres.  Herr  Folsoh,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  “ Fires  in  Theatres,”  states  the  average 
age  of  a theatre  at  22£  years,  which  agrees 
nearly  with  the  age  given  by  Signor  Rigione  for 
Italian  theatres,  namely  22  years.  With  this 
faot  before  us,  it  seems  strange  that  millions 
are  spent  on  buildings  of  such  a perishable 
nature,  and  that  the  life  of  the  theatre-goer,  in 
whom  the  monumental  appearance  of  such 
structures  gives  rise  to  something  like  a feeling 
of  safety,  should  thus  be  exposed  to  existing 
dangers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  and  principally, 
that  safety  ought  to  be  attained  by  improving 
the  interior  arrangements.  Not  until  then  should 
the  modern  theatre  be  treated,  like  its  classic 
model,  architecturally.  Although  it  cannot  be 
overlooked  that  in  newer  theatres,  as  compared 
with  older  buildings,  essential  improvements  have 
been  effected, — as,  for  instanoe,  the  auditorium 
is  made  fireproof,  and  the  communications  are 
improved  upon, — a more  careful  consideration 
will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  the 
largest  and  most  handsome  edifices  of  this 
description  it  has  not  been  possible  to  exclude 
the  fear  of  accidents,  and  that  a coincidence  of 
unfavourable  circumstanoes  would  give  rise  to 
serious  catastrophes.  To  indicate  them  in  a few 
words,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  the 
stages  of  all  theatres  of  the  present  day,  from 
surrounding  conditions  contain  the  origin  of 
their  destruction.  But  even  the  parts  of  the 
theatre  intended  for  the  public,  although  they 
are  said  to  be  constructed  fireproof,  aud  are 
spacious  in  some  parts,  do  not  supply  a suffi- 
cient guarantee  in  oases  of  serious  danger.  The 
spaciousness  only  benefits  the  public  using  the 
boxes  and  stalls,  while  less  care  is  taken  of  the 
upper  tiers  and  galleries. 

A few  data  taken  from  the  work  of  Folsoh 
will  suffice  to  prove  by  statistics  what  has  been 
stated.  We  find  there  a list  of  460  theatres 
totally  destroyed  during  the  last  100  years.  But 
the  danger  of  fire  is  permanent,  and  a confla- 
gration is  mostly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  constant 
supervision  aud  instant  quenching  of  easily- 
kindled  fires ; but  should  this  fail,  should  the 
fire  once  seize  upon  larger  portions  of  the  com- 
bustible materials  or  parts  of  the  building,  the 
doom  of  the  theatre  is  sealed.  Experience 
teaches  that  fires  in  theatres,  if  once  developed, 


cannot  be  extinguished,  and  those  460  oases  cited 
by  Folsoh  have  only  ended  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  theatre  buildings.  As  in  the  list 
mentioned  there  appear  also  important  theatres 
constructed  according  to  most  recent  planB, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  supposed  improvements, 
could  not  be  saved  from  complete  annihilation, 
there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  the 
cause  must  be  sought  in  the  system  upon  whioh 
stages  are  arranged.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fires  in 
theatres  and  their  destructive  effect  are  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  which  may  be  partly 
explained  by  the  multiplication  of  theatres,  but 
whioh  also  proves  that  rational  progress  in  re- 
moving the  element  of  danger  has  not  been 
made,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 

For  the  years  1761-1770  are  noted  8 fires  in  theatres. 


1771-1780  „ 9 
1781-1790  „ 11 
1791-180)  „ 13 
1801-1810  „ 17 
1811-1820  „ 16 
1821-1830  „ 30 
1831-1840  „ 25 
1811-1850  „ 43 
1851-186)  „ 67 
1861-1870  „ 97 
1871-1877  „ 90 


Since  the  beginning  of  1871  to  the  middle  of 
October,  1877,  on  the  average,  more  than 
thirteen  theatres  have  been  burned  down  eaoh 
year.  With  regard  to  the  commencement  of 
fires,  Folsoh  has  oolleoted  the  289  fires  of  whioh 
such  particulars  are  supplied  into  five  groups, 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Begun  during  the  day  56  fires,  or  19"4  per  cont. 

2.  Begun  an  hour  before  ad--) 

mitting  the  publio > 10  »»  »» 

3.  Begun  during  representation  36  „ 12--1  „ 

4.  Beguntwo  hours  after  repre-1  RQ 

sentafi  -n  ) •»  a »» 

6.  Began  daring  the  night 113  ,,  391  „ 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that,  fortu- 
nately, the  percentage  of  fires  during  represen- 
tations  is  a proportionately  low  one,  which  is 
explained  by  the  greater  care  bestowed  by  those 
in  charge  during  the  presence  of  the  public; 
while  the  largest  percentage  is  that  of  fires 
during  the  night,  at  a time  when,  consequently, 
there  is  the  least  supervision,  and  a conflagra- 
tion may  most  easily  break  out  from  burning 
materials  left  from  the  representation.  A third 
statement  gives — 

136  fires,  or  31  4 per  oent.,  from  January  to  March  ; 

100  ,,  25'3  ,,  April  to  Jane; 

70  ,,  17‘6  ,,  July  to  September ; 

90  ,,  22  7 ,,  October  to  December; 

from  whioh  it  may  be  seen  that  fires  in  theatres 
are  most  frequent  at  the  height  of  the  theatre 
season,  and  most  probably  in  proportion  to  the 
danger  increased  by  warming  the  building. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
Buch  fires,  and  the  fatalities  attending  them,  it 
will  be  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  fire 
has  originated  on  the  stage,  which  will  give 
surprise  to  no  one  who  has  ever  cast  a glance 
at  the  enormous  mass  of  combustible  and  easily 
inflammable  materials  there  heaped  together, 
and  the  dangerous  manipulation  of  naked  lights. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  manipulation  of 
changing  gaslights  effeoted  by  india-rubber 
pipes,  of  fireworks  and  other  explosive  mate- 
rials, the  entirely  unavoidable  escapes  of  gas, 
aud,  finally,  explosions  of  gas  actually  taking 
place.  The  danger  of  fire  on  stages  is  so 
great  in  consequence  of  existing  arrange- 
ments and  the  habits  of  those  engaged  there 
that  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  large,  but 
rather  at  the  comparatively  small,  number  of 
really  developed  fires  in  theatres.  It  depends, 
indeed,  upon  the  skill  and  the  presence  of  mind 
of  the  persons  engaged  there  if  the  nightly- 
recurring  danger  is  mostly  fortunately  averted 
from  the  publio.  But  if  once  the  fire  gets  hold 
of  the  stage,  and  if  the  latter  cannot  be  shut  off 
immediately  fireproof  from  the  auditorium, 
which  has  not  at  present  been  aohieved  in 
really  developed  conflagrations,  the  flames  turn 
by  natural  laws  towards  the  auditorium,  whioh 
acts,  in  consequence  of  the  ventilating-ahaft 
over  the  chandelier,  like  a chimney,  and  the 
fate  of  the  theatre  is  decided.  Although  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  be  constructed  fireproof, 
such  constructions  do  not  withstand  the  enor- 
mous intensity  of  the  flames,  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  theatres  is  a faot  hitherto  dis- 
proved in  no  single  instance. 

The  value  thus  consumed  by  fire,  which  is 
estimated  by  Folsch  for  the  last  100  years  at 
25, 000, 000J.,  recedes  into  the  background  before 
the  thousands  of  human  lives  which  have  been 
lost  in  suoh  catastrophes.  Up  to  the  present 
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there  has  been  no  fire  in  a theatre  daring  a re- 
presentation in  which  the  loss  of  human  life  has 
not  had  to  be  deplored.  This  Bad  fact  will  canse 
no  surprise  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  con- 
dition of  our  theatres.  The  flames,  fed  by  the 
masses  of  inflammable  materials,  especially  as 
long  as  they  do  not  find  a way  through  the  roof 
into  the  open  air,  develop  enormous  quantities 
of  smoke  and  deadly  gases,  which  must  fill  the 
auditorum  so  rapidly  that,  even  with  numerous 
exits,  an  escape  of  all  those  present  in  the  theatre 
is  much  to  be  doubted.  But  in  very  many 
theatres  the  communications  are  in  no  propor- 
tion to  the  public  whioh  must  pass  through 
them.  The  least  provision  is  made  for  the 
gallery  publio,  who  have  to  take  the  longest 
way  before  reaching  the  open.  Yery  frequently 
one  flight  of  stairs  serves  for  several  galleries,  or 
several  stairs  give  on  to  a common  passage,  where, 
naturally,  conflicts  are  unavoidable  when  several 
human  streams  rush  forward  at  the  same  rate. 
Although  such  arrangements  may  suffice  under 
normal  conditions,  the  need  for  ample  and 
praotically  constructed  communications  increases 
materially  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  publio, 
seized  by  panic,  rush  in  blind  haste  to  the  exits, 
and  if  there  are  not  a sufficient  number  of  them 
and  of  stairs,  or  if  they  are  not  of  such  a con- 
dition as  to  allow  the  human  stream  to  move 
forward  undisturbed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
masses  behind,  until  it  reaches  the  open,  there 
is  no  chance  of  escape  for  these  unfortunates. 
If  such  communications  are  not  constructed  in 
simple  and  natural  carves  and  divisions,  or  if 
they  consist  of  unequal  and  too  many  flights 
and  landings,  or  if  they  are  interrupted  by  inter- 
vening steps,  they  may  become  causes  of  the 
greatest  danger.  The  publio,  pushing  and  rush- 
ing, falters  and  falls,  and  the  masses  coming  up 
from  behind  soon  form  a coil  that  cannot  be 
disentangled.  While,  under  normal  conditions, 
notwithstanding  all  obstacles  caused  by  existing 
arrangements,  a theatre  may  be  emptied  in  five 
minutes,  that  short  delay  of  time  becomes  fa'al 
in  the  moment  of  danger.  A wall  of  human 
beings  thus  formed  prevents  those  behind  from 
escaping;  they  look  despairingly  for  openings, 
and,  if  they  do  not  find  them,  perish  miserably. 
The  fate  of  all  those  thus  arrested,  if  they  are 
not  crushed  or  trampled  to  death,  is  death  by 
suffocation,  for; in  the  atmosphere  which  deve- 
lopes  itself  in  the  theatre  under  the  conditions  de- 
scribed no  human  being  can  exist  long.  For  this 
reason,  open  flames,  which  cannot  be  fed  by  such 
air,  must  soon  become  extinguished.  It  has  been 
proved  that  during  such  events  the  gas  is  fre- 
quently deliberately  turned  off,  which  increases 
from  the  first  the  confusion  of  such  catastrophes 
and  the  despair  of  those  in  the  theatre.  When, 
under  the  conditions  mentioned,  no  more  persons 
were  seen  to  come  from  the  lobbies,  the  erro- 
neous conclusion  was  very  frequently  come  to 
that  the  theatre  was  empty,  which,  at  Carls- 
rnhe  in  1817,  gave  rise  to  the  cruel  measure  of 
firmly  closing  all  doors,  in  order  to  shut  off  fresh 
air  from  the  flames.  The  frightful  phenomena 
of  fires  in  theatres  may  consequently  be  very 
simply  defined.  A mass  of  the  most  inflammable 
materials  is  accumulated  in  theatres  ; gas  lights, 
a vital  element  of  the  modern  stage,  are  con- 
stantly playing  around  them,  and  the  thousands 
of  human  beings  who  are  crowded  together  in  a 
narrow  spaoe  find  in  case  of  need  very  seldom 
those  arrangements  which  would  enable  them  to 
Bave  their  lives. 

Our  police  building  regulations  are,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps  the  most  severe  in  existence. 
Notwithstanding  acertain  ponderousness — which 
restrains  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  some- 
times adds  to  the  expense  of  building — however, 
they  have  effected  much  good,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  fire.  What  violent 
contrast  is  presented  by  the  permanent  danger 
in  our  theatres  ! For  simple  private  residences 
there  exist  severe  regulations,  but  in  our  theatres 
at  the  present  time,  no  precaution  is  adopted 
which  would  confine  a conflagration  to  its  several 
parts.  The  use  of  fireworks  is  striotly  prohi- 
bited throughout  the  city ; on  the  stage,  the 
most  dangerous  place  of  any,  it  is  permitted. 
In  the  smallest  dwelling  the  construction  of 
stairs  and  landings  is  ordered  by  strict,  almost 
contemptible,  regulations ; in  theatres,  where 
there  is  often  assembled  the  population  of  a 
Bmall  town,  stairs  are  erected  which  would  not 
be  sanctioned  in  an  ordinary  dwelling.  Under 
such  conditions,  we  need  not  wonder  that  fires 
in  theatres  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that 
they  generally  end  in  frightful  calamities.  The 
horrors  of  December  8th  will  probably  have 
created  such  an  impression  as  to  lead  to  effec- 


tual reforms.  The  recommendations  here 
appended  may  serve  for  future  guidance. 

The  removal  of  the  dangers  above  pointed  out 
requires  strong  measures,  which  should  have  the 
aim  of  diminishing  the  dangerous  nature  of 
theatres,  and  which  would  either  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  fires  or  serve  to  nip  them  in  the 
bud.  But  it  involves  likewise  the  necessity  of 
designing  theatres  in  such  a manner  as  would 
confine  a fire,  should  it  break  out  notwithstanding 
the  measures  of  safety  adopted,  to  the  spot  where 
it  originated,  and  as  would  enable  ffhe  publio 
assembled  to  leave  all  the  parts  of  the  house  in 
safety.  It  appears  from  the  programme  thus 
laid  down  that  reforms  are  necessary  both  in  the 
construction  of  theatres  and  in  their  supervision 
and  administration.  As  human  power  and 
human  aid  in  times  of  extraordinary  panic  have 
been  shown  always  to  fail,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  principal  efforts  ought  to  be  concentrated 
npon  rational  reforms  in  the  construction  of 
theatres,  leaving  to  human  agency  only  a mini- 
mum share  of  oo-operatioD. 

In  entering  upon  the  measures  thus  briefly 
sketched  out,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  bear  in 
mind  the  diminution  of  fire  risks.  In  this  re- 
spect the  principle  ought  to  be  laid  down  that 
theatres  should  be  erected  completely  isolated, 
and  be  as  far  as  possible  from  other  buildings. 
Although  there  may  be  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
smaller  theatres,  and  if  proper  precautions  are 
adopted,  the  isolated  position  of  a dangerous 
object  exercises  a tranquillisingeffeot  both  upon 
those  assembled  in  theatres  and  npon  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  history  of  fires  in  theatres  fully 
shows  what  ruin  has  been  wrought  by  them 
amongst  the  surroundings,  and  how  fires  origi- 
nating in  neighbouring  buildings  have  proved 
fatal  for  theatres.  By  what  follows  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  isolation  of  theatres  is  a necessary 
condition  for  suitable  and  practical  communi- 
cation. 

The  removal  of  all  inflammable  objects  that 
may  be  dispensed  with,  or  rather  their  diminu- 
tion to  a minimum,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
another  step  for  lessening  the  dangerous  nature 
of  theatres.  According  to  this  principle,  the 
usually  very  large  quantities  of  piled-up  deco- 
rations or  properties,  the  store-rooms  filled  with 
costumes  and  other  easily  inflammable  mate- 
rials, the  painters’  rooms,  workshops,  and  other 
objects  which  carry  danger  with  them  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  of  whioh 
they  are  made  np,  or  of  their  manipulation, 
must  be  removed  from  theatres,  and  the  articles 
deposited  in  the  latter  limited  to  those  in  daily 
nse. 

It  cannot,  further,  be  denied  that  a great  part 
of  the  building  and  the  machinery  on  the  stage 
may  be  constructed  of  iron,  instead  of,  as 
hitherto,  in  wood.  But  wherever  it  is  considered 
neoessary  that  wood  should  be  employed,  it 
must  be  protected  by  impregnation.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  this  mode  of  protection 
may  also  be  extended  to  the  linen  cloth  used  for 
decorations,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  easily- 
igoited  materials.  It  is  likewise  known  what 
amount  of  resistance  this  protective  coating 
has  met  with  on  the  part  of  painters,  costu- 
miers, and  experts  in  theatrical  matters.  But 
those  precautions  will  have  to  be  finally  adopted; 
the  practical  man  will  know  how  to  deal  with 
the  objections  raised,  and,  for  the  sake  of  safe- 
guarding valuable  human  lives,  old-established 
habits  and  scruples  must  be  overcome. 

Although,  as  may  be  expected,  more  use  will 
probably  be  made  in  future  of  the  progress 
made  by  engineers  and  architects  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  theatres,  the 
risk  of  fire  will  by  no  means  be  completely 
excluded  from  the  stage.  But  the  present 
state  of  technical  science  permits  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  auditorium  may  be  made  perfectly 
fire-proof  in  all  its  essential  constructive  parts. 
By  other  precautions,  to  be  further  disoussed, 
that  safety  for  the  theatre-going  public  might 
at  least  be  obtained  which  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  keeping  fire  out  of  the  auditorium. 
As  a matter  of  course,  suoh  additions  to  a 
theatre  as  might  easily  become  the  origin  of 
fires, — for  instance,  private  residences,  store- 
rooms, restaurants, — would  have  to  be  excluded. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  guarding  against 
fire,  the  stage  and  the  auditorium  must  be  con- 
sidered as  two  entirely  separate  parts  of  a 
theatre.  The  former  being  supposed  dangerous, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  fireproof,  a complete 
isolation  or  fireproof  separation  of  the  stage 
from  the  auditorium  would  be  the  first  step 
to  be  taken.  A party  - wall,  therefore,  which 
divides  the  building  throughout  its  whole  width 


and  height, — whioh,  by  the  bye,  is  the  official 
rule  for  every  dwelling-house, — becomes  a sine 
qud  non  on  account  of  its  great  importance 
in  the  case  of  a fire,  forming  in  that  instance  a 
complete  screen.  Beyond  the  proscenium  opening, 
it  should  have  but  few  other  outlets,  the  latter, 
as  a matter  of  course,  being  shut  by  iron  doors. 
No  connexion  whatever  ought  to  be  permitted 
between  theattio  stories  of  the  stage  and  audi- 
torium. Experience  teaches  us  that  just  in  this 
proscenium  opening  is  hidden  the  greatest  danger 
for  a theatre-going  public ; and  the  method  of 
properly  shutting  it  off  from  the  auditorium,  or 
rather  the  iron  curtain  itself,  forms  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  in  the  matter  here  treated.* 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BUILDING  AND 
SANITARY  REGULATION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  vice-president,  in  the  chair, 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of 
M.  Hippolyte  Durand,  of  Tarbes,  honorary  and 
corresponding  member,  who  was  the  architect  of 
several  churches  and  other  buildings,  notably 
the  church  at  Lourdes,  celebrated  for  its 
“ miraoles.” 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  read  a long  list  of 
names  of  gentlemen  recommended  for  election 
as  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Honorary  Associates. : 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. — Mr.  Anderson  also' 
announced  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
as  to  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  1882.  According 
to  custom,  it  was  the  turn  this  year  of  a 
foreigner,  and  the  Council  had  determined  to 
recommend  to  the  general  body  the  nomination,: 
as  its  recipient,  of  Heinrich  Freiherr  von  Ferstel, 
of  Vienna,  who  has  erected  a great  many  publio 
buildings  in  the  Austrian  capital.  The  announoe- : 
ment  was  received  with  applause. 

The  Pugin  Studentship. — Mr.  Anderson  further1 
announced  that  the  Council  had  awarded  thisi 
year’s  Pugin  Studentship  to  Mr.  Francis  Hooper, i 
of  Beckenham ; the  Sharpe  Prize,  value  101.  (in 
books),  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Slater,  of  Bedford -square, : 
who  was  second  in  merit;  and  a certificate  of 
honour  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Kemp,  of  Kilburn,  who  was . 
third. 

Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  of  Liverpool,  who  was 
announced  to  read  a paper  on  the  subject  in-i 
dicated  above,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but. 
the  paper  was  read  partly  by  Mr.  White  (who  i 
explained  that  Mr.  Boult  was  not  a member  of  i 
the  Institute,  but  he  had  been  asked  by  the  \ 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society, — who  had  been  i 
asked  by  the  Institute  to  furnish  a paper  on  the  < 
subject, — to  represent  them  in  the  matter,  whioh  1 
was  of  interest  just  now  inasmuch  as  the  Liver-  • 
pool  authorities  were  promoting  a Bill  in  Parlia- 1 
ment  with  a view  to  legislation  on  the  matters  ■ 
indicated.  If  the  discussion  were  adjourned,  1 
Mr.  Boult  would  probably  be  able  to  attend).) 
The  purpose  of  the  paper  (which  was  a very  long  p 
one,  and  of  which  we  are  here  only  able  e 
to  give  a summary)  was,  as  Mr.  Boult  said,! 
the  consideration  of  those  regulations  whioh  i 
govern  the  supply  of  buildings  of  various  : 
kinds,  including  essential  sanitary  provisions.  3 
Architects  about  to  build  had  to  be  acquainted  c 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  existing  codes,  3 
varying  according  to  the  locality.  Mr.  Rawlin- 1 
son,  C.B.,  had  told  him  there  were  1,000  urban  1 
and  600  rural  authorities.  Including  by-laws,  3 
the  number  of  varying  codes  had  been  estimated  c 
at  not  far  from  2,000.  It  seemed  not  unreason- 1 
able  to  assume  that  all  local  peculiarities  might  il 
be  duly  allowed  for,  anomalies  disappear,  and  ( 
all  practicable  uniformity  be  substituted,  in  a : 
general  Act.  Without  attempting  to  get  rid  of  1! 
indispensable  technicalities,  simplicity  should  be  1 
combined  with  uniformity,  so  that  the  number  '] 
of  regulations  might  be  few  and  clearly  under-  • 
stood. 

Essentials  v.  Non-Essentials. — By  the  recogni-i 
tion  of  this  principle, — namely,  the  avoidance  of 
all  oonfusion  between  essentials  and  matters  :: 
desirable  only, — the  Model  By-Laws,  issued  by  1 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  other  like  i 
provisions,  would  lose  much  of  that  minuteness  n 
which  caused  them  to  rpsemble  a carefully-  j 
prepared  specification.  This  topic  was  dwelt  on  1 
in  illustrative  general  criticisms  on  typical  regu-i 
lations,  to  show  the  tendency  to  what  the  author  1: 
deemed  the  excessive  and  at  the  same  time  un-i 
equal  precaution  whioh  seemed  to  pervade  almost) 
all  building  and  sanitary  legislation,  imposing  j 


* The  conclusion  in  our  next. 
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most  irksome  and  very  needless  restrictions  upon 
important  branohes  of  trade. 

Laying  out  Land  for  Building. — The  term 
“over-crowding”  had  been  very  muoh  abased  by 
sanitarians,  one  of  whom  insisted  on  setting  no 
more  than  five  families  on  an  acre,  whereas 
model  lodging-houses  had  shown  that  in  such 
dwellings  1,500  people  to  the  acre  might  enjoy 
excellent  health.  Density  of  population  was  to 
be  measured  not  by  area,  but  by  cubic  space, 
which  might  be  indefinitely  turned  to  better 
account  by  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  Every 
additional  item  in  the  cost  of  a house,  if  not 
essential,  however  desirable  it  might  be,  increased 
the  difficulty  of  providing  indispensable  accom- 
modation for  the  helplessly  poor,  and  in  like 
manner  every  distribution  of  land  not  consistent 
with  wise  economy,  and  all  structural  require- 
ments not  absolutely  requisite,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Unbuilt  Areas. — By  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  a dwelling-house,  unless  its  rooms  could  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  an  adjoining  street 
or  alley,  was  required  to  have  at  the  rear  or  side 
an  open  space,  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  of  at 
least  100  square  feet.  If  any  space  were  to  be  re- 
tained it  could  not  well  be  less ; but  Mr.  Boult’s 
observation  had  convinced  him  that  small  open 
areas,  instead  of  conducing  to  health,  beoame 
harbours  for  filth,  which,  being  constantly  damp, 
through  exposure  to  rain,  often  fermented  and 
generated  noxious  effluvia.  Besides,  suoh  a 
requirement  hindered  the  erection  of  flats,  such 
as  those  in  Professor  Cockerell’s  opus  magnum 
at  Liverpool, — the  Liverpool  and  London  Cham- 
bers. There  should  be  as  little  interference  as 
possible  with  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and 
that  convenience  would  be  better  secured  by 
greater  width  of  street,  when  practicable. 
Besides,  it  was  useless  to  provide  the  means  of 
ventilation  for  people  not  intelligent  enough  to 
make  use  of  them.  Various  provisions  in  the 
Model  By-laws,  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  and  in 
provincial  Acts  and  By-laws,  seemed  due  to  two 
conspicuous  and  deplorable  causes,— first,  to  the 
absence  of  careful  and  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  reasons  why  certain  urban  and  surburban 
districts  are  especially  healthy  or  unhealthy ; 
and,  second,  to  foregone  conclusions  proved  by 
experience  to  be  untrustworthy. 

Damp-course. — In  the  absenoe  of  any  really 
scientific  investigation  into  the  effeot  of  damp- 
courses  in  walls,  of  laying  concrete  all  over  a 
building  site,  and  of  covering  drain-pipes  with 
oonorete,  it  was  not  possible  to  show  their  sani- 
tary necessity  ; and  such  nostrums  of  supersti- 
tious empirics  should  not  be  enforced  on  those 
more  familiar  with  structural  requirements. 
From  this  point  of  view  criticisms  were  offered 
on  the  by-law  framed  under  the  Metropolitan 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act 
of  1878,  on  the  Model  By-law,  No.  17,  and  on 
others  recently  proposed  by  the  looal  authority 
in  Liverpool.  A general  regulation  that  effectual 
precautions  shall  be  adopted  to  prevent  damp 
rising  into  any  wall  seemed  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case. 

Foundations.  — The  discrepancies  between 
eminent  authorities  on  this  subject  provided  a 
further  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  framing 
minute  rules.  They  seemed  to  show  the  wisdom 
of  using  more  general  language,  such  as  that 
every  site  shall  be  thoroughly  drained,  and 
every  building  erected  on  a good  solid  founda- 
tion, artificial  or  otherwise ; where  requisite, 
the  site  should  be  covered  with  asphalte,  con- 
crete, or  some  other  suitable  material. 

Drains. — The  material,  size,  mode  of  laying, 
flushing,  and  ventilation  of  drains,  were  all  items 
worthy  of  much  more  intelligent  consideration 
than  they  seemed  to  have  received  from'  the 
framers  of  various  enactments.  The  first  con- 
dition, governing  every  system  of  drainage,  in- 
volved the  requirement  that  all  parts  of  the 
building  should  be  above  the  sewer  into  whiohit 
was  to  be  drained.  But  this  involved  the  lia- 
bility of  the  local  authority  to  put  their  sewers 
in  at  such  a reasonable  and  practicable  depth  as 
not  to  deter  building-ownerB  from  having  reason- 
ably deepbasements.  sufficient  cheokon  any 
imprudent  wish  to  build  down  to  an  excessive 
depth  would  be  a proviso  that  every  building 
should  be  properly  drained.  The  material  for 
drains  and  public  sewers  should  be  impervious 
to  air  and  water.  For  inverts,  good  cement 
concrete  seemed  most  suitable.  The  purpose  of 
traps  seemed  very  imperfeotly  understood  by 
those  to  whom  our  Banitary  legislation  was 
intrusted,  and  no  less  so  the  real  object  of  venti- 
lating the  drains  and  sewers,  as  was  pointed  out 


in  various  particulars.  It  seemed  to  follow,  Mr. 
Boult  said,  from  his  reasonings  that : — 1.  Traps 
should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
outfall,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  infall,  so 
that  the  water  discharged  may  pass  away  with 
the  utmost  possible  momentum  and  velocity. 
2.  The  connexion  between  the  infall  and  the 
sewer  should  be  unbroken  by  any  communication 
with  the  external  air,  except  the  ventilator  ex- 
ternal to  its  trap,  so  that  the  passage  of  atmo- 
spheric air  from  the  sewer  to  that  ventilator 
might  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  3.  Wherever 
practicable,  the  pipes  which  convey  the  refuse 
into  the  drains  should  be  used  for  ventilation. 
Even  where  the  water  discharged  through  a ven- 
tilating-pipe  from  the  roof,  or  from  a lavatory, 
was  but  small,  it  was  still  useful,  because  de- 
scending in  a spray,  like  lead  in  a shot-tower,  it 
caused  agitation  in  the  air  with  which  it  came 
in  contact.  He  thought  every  system  of  drains 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  flushing 
all  its  branohes.  The  Model  By-laws  contained 
two  elaborate  sohemes  for  the  ventilation  of 
drains,  neither  of  which,  he  argued  at  some 
length,  was  practicable  under  all  circumstances. 
A careful  examination  of  these  by-laws  dis- 
closed a compromise  between  conflicting  advisers; 
thus  only  could  their  inconsistencies  be  explained. 
The  undue  influence  of  members  of  the  medical 
profession  and  of  other  theorists  was  palpable, 
and  in  the  interests  of  true  sanitary  science 
itself  it  was  high  time  architects  and  engineers 
should  be  required  to  assume  their  legitimate 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  legislation  on 
Buch  matters. 

Plumbers  and  Drainers. — It  was  not  easy  to 
over-rate  the  importance  of  having  all  plumbing 
and  draining  well  executed,  but  under  existing 
arrangements  the  difficulty  of  securing  good 
work  and  material  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  in- 
surmountable. In  the  United  States  plumbers 
were  licensed.  In  Liverpool  none  but  “ autho- 
rised ” master-plumbers  were  allowed  to  under- 
take work  connected  with  the  water  Bupply. 
Mr.  Boult  thought  the  supervision  of  pipes  and 
fittings  too  minute,  but  the  principle  of  licensing 
master-tradesmen  for  all  plumbing  and  drainage 
seemed  a good  one,  to  which  might  be  added 
other  securities  for  honest  workmanship,  suoh  as 
the  compulsory  licensing  of  certain  artisans, 
including  plumbers,  and  foremen,  gangers,  or 
overlookers  in  charge  of  drainage  works.  If 
holders  of  such  licences  did,  or  allowed  to  be 
done,  any  bad  or  dishonest  workmanship,  they 
might  be  made  liable  to  forfeit  their  certificates, 
and  even  to  indiotment  for  misdemeanour. 

Modes  of  Construction.  — The  provisions  for 
regulating  the  construction  of  houses  ought  not 
to  enter  into  such  details  as  the  ingredients  of 
mortar  and  concrete.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  specify  the  kind  of  timber  or  iron. 
The  Model  By  - laws  and  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  omitted  all  reference  to  the  quality 
and  strength  of  timber,  and  there  Beemed  to  be 
the  like  laxity  as  to  iron.  A special  tribunal  of 
skilled  experts  for  eaoh  provincial  district,  with 
a superior  court  of  appeal  sitting  in  London, 
might  be  appointed.  To  these  tribunals  might 
be  referred  all  questions  as  to  materials  (old  and 
new)  workmanship,  parti-ownership,  ruinous 
structures,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  ques- 
tions ; possibly  also  cases  of  ancient  light  and 
air  with  other  easements.* 

Classification. — The  importance  was  Bhown 
of  the  distinct  classification  of  buildings  of  every 
kind,  and  of  an  interpretation  olause.  The  word- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  Fire  Prevention  Aots,  passed 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  made  illegal  the  adoption 
of  any  of  the  modern  improvements,  such  as 
concrete  arching,  solid  timber  blocks,  or  any  of 
the  so-called  fire-proof  iron  and  concrete  floor- 
ings. Nor  was  it  allowable  for  the  doors  and 
shutters  to  be  of  oonorete,  indurated  fibrous 

* Mr.  White  observed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  that 
he  had  just  received  from  Paris  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society 
Contrale  des  ArchRectes,  io  which  there  was  printed  a 
Decree  of  the  Republic  promulgatedon  the  6th  of  January 
last,  appointing  a council,  which  would  take  the  title  of 
“Council  General  of  Architecture.’’  The  council  was 
composed  of  arohiteots  and  inspectors-general  of  civil 
buildings,  historical  monuments,  and  diocesan  edifices. 
By  Article  IV.  it  was  to  be  entrusted  with  the  examination 
of  all  questions  (contentieux)  arising  in  the  practice  of 
architecture  and  building-surveying;  was  to  give  advice, 
notably  upon  competitions  and  their  conditions,  strikes 
and  wages  disputes  in  the  buildicg  trades  ; was  to  approve 
of  the  prices  (series  prix)  for  buildicg  work  done  for  the 
State;  was  to  fix  the  rates  of  architects’  commission 
and  to  interpret  existing  charges ; and  was  to  investi- 
gate the  claims  of  all  new  materials  and  inventions  con- 
nected with  building,  methods  of  artificial  lighting,  the 
prevention  and  extinction  of  fires,  &c.  There  were,  said 
Mr.  White,  in  conclusion,  other  articles  in  the  Decree, 
whioh,  as  a whole,  served  to  show  that  the  French, 
whether  they  lived  under  Monarchy,  Republio,  or  Empire, 
were  generally  ahead  of  us  in  such  matters. 


plaster,  or  other  incombustible  material  except 
iron.  Legislation  on  such  subjects  ought  to  be 
tentative,  progressive,  and  uniform  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Walls. — The  rules  for  determining  the  thick- 
ness of  brick  walls,  as  given  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  and  the  Model  By-laws,  seemed 
very  complicated,  and  capable  of  being  greatly 
simplified.  The  obvious  principle  was  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  thickness  of  walls 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  height ; but 
warehouses,  beiDg  exposed  to  much  rougher 
usage  than  dwellings,  their  walls  must  be 
stronger.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
the  exceptional  contingencies  to  which  many 
publio  buildings  were  exposed.  Mr.  Boult  en- 
dorsed the  rules  in  the  Metropolitan  Act  for 
roughly  adjusting  the  increase  in  strength  of 
cross- walls  in  proportion  to  the  distance  between 
them. 

Ruinous  Structures. — Though  the  powers 
conferred  upon  local  authorities  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  were  very 
similar  to  those  given  under  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Clauses  Act,  1847,  had  long  been 
found  sufficient  in  the  metropolis,  the  Liverpool 
authorities  had  actually  desired  to  compel  the 
justices  to  order  the  demolition  of  a structure  on 
the  ex  parte  information  of  their  own  surveyor, 
without  allowing  the  owner  to  challenge  bis 
judgment.  This  was  another  illustration  of  the 
dangerous  tendenoy  in  authority  to  become 
autooratio. 

Projections. — The  rules  limiting  the  projection 
of  architectural  and  other  features  laid  down 
in  the  Metropolitan  Act  seemed  too  stringent. 
Alternative  rules  were  suggested. 

Exempted  Buildings. — Tfie  trinodas  necessitas 
— stability,  security  from  fire,  healthiness, — 
required  for  all  other  structures,  ought  to  be 
imperative  upon  the  exempted  buildings  aho. 

Plans. — One  of  the  strongest  instances  of  the 
bureaucratio  spirit  inspiring  the  Model  By-laws 
was  to  be  found  in  the  requisitions  for  plans  and 
other  drawings  for  intended  streets  and  build, 
ings.  It  was  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  extremely  moderate  suggestions  for  their 
amendment  which  emanated  from  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Looal  Government  Board.  It  was  lamentable 
to  see  any  department  descending  to  Buch  petty 
inquisitorial  details, — a proceeding  more  like  the 
officialism  of  some  small  foreign  State  than 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  a constitutional 
Government.  Nothing  more  conclusively  showed 
howmuch  some  influential  persons  had  lostdiscre- 
tion  under  an  irrational  panic  and  its  offspring,  a 
no  less  irrational  mania.  Every  local  authority 
ought  to  possess  a plan  of  its  district,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses 
Act,  1817,  for  which  a scale  of  60  in.  to  the  mile 
is  specified,  reference  to  whioh  would  render 
needless  many  vexatious  requirements,  such  as 
were  copiously  exemplified  under  this  head. 

Surveyors  of  Buildings. — Iu  the  appointment 
of  surveyors  to  assist  the  local  authority  in  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  a General  Building 
Act,  there  Bhould  be  a better  guarantee  for 
their  competency.  There  were  cogent  reasons 
against  the  management  of  local  affairs  by  a 
Government  department  exclusively,  but  a blend- 
ing of  the  imperial  and  local  systems  could  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  be  highly  beneficial.  Mr. 
Boult’s  preference  was  in  favour  of  the  system 
whioh  had  long  prevailed  in  the  metropolis,  and 
was  apparently  justified  by  results.  In  very 
populous  districts  more  than  one  surveyor  would 
be  required,  whilst,  where  there  was  little  build- 
ing, districts  might  be  grouped  together.  In 
any  caee,  the  gentlemen  selected  should  hold 
certificates  of  competency  from  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  In  winding  up  his  paper, 
Mr.  Boult  reminded  his  audience  that  the  enact- 
ments reviewed  were  meant  to  confer  on  the 
local  authority  great  powers  for  the  publio  good, 
but  the  manifest  lack  of  what  lawyers  term 
reciprocal  covenants  led  one  to  ask,  Qais  custo- 
diet  custodes  ? In  the  interest  of  the  publio 
health,  and  on  other  grounds,  a Bimple  and  in- 
expensive  method  of  bringing  peccant  autho- 
rities to  book  was  an  absolute  necessity.  For, 
however  perfect,  structural  and  sanitary  enact- 
ments were  utterly  worthless  if  not  enforced 
with  uniformity,  impartiality,  and  intelligence. 
Expressing  his  full  appreciation  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  asked  to  undertake  the 
task  he  had  now  completed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  the  author  trusted  that  any  omissions 
or  defects  in  his  tentative  essay  would  be  largely 
rectified  in  the  discussion.  If  a uniform  system 
for  regulating  the  structural  and  sanitary 
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arrangement  of  buildings  was  essential,  the 
first  step  was  to  determine  the  principles  on 
which  that  system  should  be  framed,  and  to 
these  he  had  Bought  to  direct  attention. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  Architect  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  said  that  while  Mr.  Boult’s 
paper  contained  muoh  with  which  he  cordially 
agreed,  it  contained  a great  deal  with  which  he 
could  not  agree.  Mr.  Boult  had  taken  exception 
to  some  of  the  Model  By-laws  iasned  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  but  was  apparently 
unaware  that  they  were  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  Aot.  Mr.  Boult 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
by-laws  were  intended  to  be  progressive,  and 
to  meet  the  wants  of  buildings  not  yet 
erected.  As  to  Mr.  Boult’s  contention  that  it 
was  unnecessary  to  require  that  water-olosets 
should  be  placed  againsG  external  walls,  he  (Mr. 
Gordon  Smith)  was  quite  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  requirement  in  question  was  a most 
necessary  and  important  one. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  spoke  of  the  unnecessary 
demands  made  upon  architects  by  the  by-laws 
of  looal  Boards  for  complete  sets  of  drawings, 
and  related  how,  on  a recent  occasion,  he  had 
not  only  declined  to  comply  with  such  a demand, 
but  had  so  fully  convinced  the  Board  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable,  that  in  future 
such  demands  would  not  be  made,  at  any  rate 
by  the  Board  in  question,  on  other  architects. 
In  too  many  instances  sets  of  drawings  sent  in 
compliance  with  looal  by-laws  were  merely 
pigeon-holed  by  the  surveyor-, — not,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  with  the  intention  of  ever  using  them 
for  his  own  purposes.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Ridge 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Boult  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Robins,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  the  paper  contained  a great  deal  of  valu- 
able and  suggestive  matter  for  contemplation, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  diseussion  were 
to  be  adjourned,  a profitable  evening  could  be 
spent,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  would  be 
able  to  attend  again  and  enter  more  fnlly  into 
the  matter  than  it  was  then  possible  to  do.  He 
thought  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Institute  might  disagree  with  Mr.  Boult  on 
some  points,  but  he  thought  they  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  main. 

Mr.  White  moved,  and  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Prender- 
gast  for  having  assisted  in  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

The  Chairman  said  he  certainly  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Boult  in  his  apparently  depre- 
ciatory remarks  about  damp-proof  courses.  This 
was  a matter  to  whioh  he  (the  ohairman)  had 
paid  very  great  attention,  and  he  not  only  was 
prepared  to  insist  upon  horizontal  damp-courses, 
but,  in  certain  oases,  upon  vertical  damp-oourses, 
formed  by  leaving  a cavity  in  the  wall  and  filling 
it  with  asphalte  as  the  work  proceeded.  He  had 
repeatedly  tested  the  efficacy  of  snch  a method 
of  construction.  One  instance  was  in  the  offices 
in  Sootland-yard  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, built  by  him  about  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  There  they  had  to  go  down  about  25  ft. 
through  a mass  of  what  was  little  better  than 
Thames  slash.  The  deep  basements  there  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  were  used,  not 
only  for  storage  purposes,  but  for  some  of  the 
departmental  work.  He  might  say  that  in  this 
case  the  outside  wall  was  14  in.  thick,  the  inside 
wall  9 in.  thick,  with  a 2-in.  cavity  between 
them  filled  with  asphalte,  whioh  held  so  tena- 
ciously to  the  brickwork  as  to  unite  the  two 
walls  into  one  Bolid  structure. 

The  disoussion  was  then  adjourned. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 


The  Students’  Preliminary  Examination  for 
1882  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institution  on 
the  24th  and  25th  ult.  The  passing  of  this 
examination  is  the  condition  of  enrolment  in  the 
class  of  students.  Of  the  thirty  candidates  who 
entered,  the  following,  whose  names  are  given 
alphabetically,  satisfied  the  examiners,  viz.  : 


F.  A.  Bonter,  London;  E.  V.  D.  BousBeld,  London- 
W.  G.  R.  Bousfield,  London;  J.  G.  Bryans,  Sunderland- 

A.  Brymer,  London;  S.  Ciarke,  London  ; YV.  T.  A Cross’ 
London;  W.  Day,  Maidstone;  H.  A.  Drew,  Ex-ter- 

B.  G.  Grey,  London  ; L.  G.  Hasln-k,  New  Barnet;  G.  a' 
Lanedown,  Wimbledon;  H.  E.  Mooro,  London;  J.  h! 
Moyes,  Ely;  W.  G.  S.  Roll*-ston,  Leicester;  E.  C 
Randle,*  Tavistock;  F.  W.  Welch,  London. 

These  candidates  will  be  expected  to  present 
themselves  for  the  final  (technical)  examination 
at  or  near  the  close  of  their  student  course. 


* Passed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


A CHAT  WITH  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS 
ABOUT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  president,  in  the  chair,  several  gen- 
tlemen were  nominated  for  election  as  members. 

With  regard  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits 
to  buildings  in  progress,  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry, 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  gave  notice  that  all 
members  who  wish  to  be  present  on  those  occa- 
sions must  provide  themselves  with  passes  (for 
the  current  session),  and  must  be  prepared  to 
produce  them  when  called  upon.  Any  member 
may  obtain  a pass  on  application  to  either  of 
the  secretaries. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  then  proceeded  to  give 
an  address  (more  especially  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Association)  on  the  writing  of  speci- 
fications. He  said  that  when  asked  to  give  a 
lecture  on  the  subject,  it  at  once  brought  to  his 
mind  very  vividly  the  recollection  that  specifica- 
tions were  one  of  the  bugbears  of  his  youth.  He 
remembered  perfectly  well,  though  it  was  not 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  horror  with  which 
he  once  regarded  a specification,  and  he  recol- 
lected speaking  to  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  office  in  which  he  was 
articled,  and  asking  him  with  great  trepidation 
whether  he  should  ever  be  obliged  to  write  such 
documents,  which  appeared  to  him  then  to  be 
unintelligible  pieces  of  jargon.  He  was  a cheery 
old  fellow,  and  he  made  reply,  “You  never  know 
what  you  can  do  till  you  try  ! ” ' And  so  he  had 
found.  And  it  was  also  true  that  one  never 
knew  what  he  could  not  do  until  he  had  tried 
and  failed.  His  subject  was  “ A Chat  with  the 
Younger  Members  of  the  Association  on  Speci- 
fications,” and  he  proposed,  firstly,  to  say  a few 
words  on  specifications  in  general;  secoudly,  to 
take  up  one  in  particular  and  go  through  its 
general  provisions ; and  afterwards  to  make 
some  few  observations  on  somo  methods  of 
acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  for  writing 
such  documents.  Possibly  some  of  his  young 
friends  might  think  he  had  chosen  a very  dry 
subject  to  discourse  upon,  and  his  elder  brethren 
might  deem  him  a bore  for  talking  about  an 
everyday  businessof  which  they  probably  knew  as 
much  as  himself.  He  must  ask  the  forbearance 
of  both,  and  would  endeavour,  in  the  treatment 
of  his  theme,  neither  to  be  dry  to  the  young  nor 
wearisome  to  their  elders.  Now,  in  the  carrying 
outof  an  architect’s  design,  the  specification,  pro- 
perly considered,  was  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  building  operation.  The  first  sketches 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  poetioal  or  inven- 
tive part  of  the  work  ; the  working  drawings 
and  the  specification,  whiohshould  al  waysgohand 
in  hand,  were  the  hard  and  laborious  filling-out 
and  filling-in  of  the  first  ideas,  and  eaoh  would 
have  its  compensation  for  the  man  who  really 
loved  his  work,  and  who  was  content  to  carry  it 
all  through  by  himself.  It  had  fallen  to  his  (the 
speaker’s)  lot  to  read  many  specifications  from 
many  hands.  The  much-lamented  President  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Street,  had  very  truly  said 
that  an  architect  was  known  by  the  work  he 
executed,  and  bo,  also,  something  about  him 
could  be  known  by  his  specification.  He  would 
desoribe  some  with  which  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance. First,  there  was  the  careless  specifica- 
tion, the  production,  possibly,  of  the  man  who 
thought  his  art  so  high  that  he  could  not  con- 
descend to  things  so  low,  and  so  gave  himself 
no  trouble  in  the  matter,  wrote  in  the  loosest 
possible  fashion  a few  vague  sentences,  and 
necessarily,  in  consequence,  ran  the  risk  of  heavy 
bills  for  “ extras,”  and  of  giving  much  general 
dissatisfaction.  He  hoped  there  were  no  such 
specification  writers  present.  Next,  there  was 
the  uncertain  specification,  from  the  man  who, 
not  knowing  his  own  mind,  left  everything 
vague,  and  said  that  suoh  and  such  things  were 
to  be  done  “ as  the  architect  may  hereafter 
direct,”  or  that  everything  was  to  be  done  that 
was  or  ought  to  be  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  work,  whether  mentioned  or  not.  But 
what  was  the 'poor  builder  to  do  in  making  his 
estimate  from  such  a document  ? What  a 
chance  for  wild  estimates  and  after-litigation  ! 
Then  there  was  the  surveyor’s  specification, 
whioh  he  always  knew  by  the  clause,  “Provide 
water  for  the  work,” — as  if  it  could  be  done 
without  water ! If  everything  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, why  should  water  be  so  specially  men- 
tioned ? This  was  generally  a practical  and 
dissecting  specification,  but  with  no  warmth  or 
geniality  about  it.  Then  there  was  the  muddled 
specification,  which  it  was  a positive  torture  to 


read,  and  in  which  one  had  to  hunt  through 
page  after  page  to  find  the  proper  sequence  of 
things,  and,  when  found,  had  sore  trouble  to  pub 
them  together.  Then  there  was  the  too-diffuse 
specification, — that  which  said,  over  and  over 
again,  that  this  thing  and  that  thing  were  to  be 
provided  and  done  in  the  best  possible  way,  when 
one  olause  to  that  effect  would  be  sufficient.  Suoh 
a specification  was  a trouble  to  read,  but  one 
forgave  its  wearisomeness  in  respect  for  the 
earnestness  of  the  writer.  Next,  there  was  the 
plain  and  practical  specification,  whioh  went 
straight  to  the  point  it  was  intended  to  reach, 
and  said  exactly  enough,  and  no  more, — the 
writer  being  evidently  a good  business  man  who 
did  his  work  thoroughly  well,  wasted  no  time, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  settling  his  accounts  at 
the  conclusion.  Lastly,  there  was  the  well- 
written  and  properly  descriptive  specification, 
the  writer  of  which  evidently  enjoyed  his  work, 
wrote  it  con  amove,  revelled  in  the  pictures  he  i 
summoned  up  as  he  went  on,  and  filled  his  pages  | 
with  sketches  to  illustrate  his  words.  Such  i 
specifications  were  a real  pleasure  to  read,  , 
because  one  saw  that  the  writer  was  brimful  of 
happiness  in  doing  his  work,  as  all  ought  to  be  i 
if  their  work  was  to  be  done  really  well.  Now,  , 
these  were  not  fanoy  pictures,  for  he  could  fit  i 
most  of  them  to  practising  architects,  but  he  i 
only  quoted  them  as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  : 
specifications  were  not  necessarily  dry,  and  were  i 
certainly  not  wanting  as  indications  of  character.  . 
But  now,  to  take  a more  serious  and,  he  hoped,  , 
instructive  view  : What  was  a specification,  and  I 
who  could  write  one  so  that  it  should  be  useful  ? 
Let  them  consider  the  ordeals  which  the  doou-  ■ 
ment  had  to  encounter.  First  of  all,  it  had  to 
satisfy  the  client, — not,  possibly,  for  his  own  : 
reading,  but  to  defend  his  interests  in  the  work  ; 
which  the  architect  had  been  entrusted  to  do  for  : 
him.  It  should  be  remembered  that  clients  ■ 
sometimes  attached  strange  meauings  to  doubt-  ■ 
ful  descriptions.  Secondly,  it  had  to  be  put  I 
before  the  builder,  who,  if  he  were  an  honest  : 
man,  would  do  his  best  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions faithfully  and  well ; but  if  he  were  a ; 
scamp,  he  would  try  to  evade  them  at  every  , 
turn,  and  would  be  sure  to  go  through  any  loop- 
hole that  had  been  left.  Thirdly,  it  had  often-  . 
times  to  be  interpreted  by  workmen  ; they  > 
might  be  intelligent  or  they  might  be  the  i 
reverse,  and  then,  woe  to  the  man  whose  work  : 
was  slightly  done.  It  was  all  very  well  to  put  ; 
in  a clause  that  the  architect  was  to  be  the  sole  i 
judge  of  everything;  so  he  ought  to  be,  but  if  : 
he  had  left  room  for  misinterpretation,  and  I 
mistakes  were  consequently  made,  as  an  honest  ; 
man  he  ought  to  decide  againBt  himself,  and  not  ; 
blame  the  workman.  Lastly,  together  with  the  i 
drawings,  the  specification  had  to  be  the  basis  i 
of  a oontraot.  Some  employers,  and  possibly 
some  architects,  thought  that  the  contract  was  i 
the  lawyer’s  work  exclusively,  and  that  he  was 
to  be  responsible  if  anything  went  wrong ; but  ; 
he  (Mr.  Christian)  said  “No!”  The  lawyer  ■ 
might  put  in  his  stringent  clauses,  might  pro-  ■ 
vide  for  bondsmen,  and  set  down  penalties  to  be 
exacted  in  due  course ; but  if  the  specification  . 
was  imperfect,  the  foundation  of  it  all  was 
rotten,  and  all  the  legal  phrases  in  the  world 
would  not  make  it  stand.  Not  that  he  despised 
the  lawyer’s  work, — far  from  it ; it  might  be, 
and  was,  in  many  cases,  very  necessary,  but  the 
specification  and  the  drawings  were  the  real 
basis  of  contraot,  and  the  general  conditions 
might  be  fairly  left  to  the  lawyer,  though  not 
even  those  without  the  architect’s  co-operation. 

A specification,  then,  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
document  which  should  fully  and  completely  de- 
scribe the  architect’s  intentions,  illustrated  by 
the  drawings,  of  what  was  to  be  done  from 
the  time  of  cutting  the  first  sod  to  the 
delivery  of  the  key  of  the  finished  work  into 
the  owner’s  hand.  That  was  what  a specifi- 
cation ought  to  be.  Who  was  the  man  who 
could  write  it  ? “ Oh,”  perhaps  some  of  his 
hearers  would  Bay,  “ the  surveyor  ; he  is  the 
man  who  must  know  all  about  it;  he  dissects 
the  work,  describes  its  bones  and  sinews,  and 
clothes  them  with  flesh,  and  so  in  due  course  it 
comes  out  all  right  from  the  builder’s  hands.” 
But,  did  it  ? Aud  whose,  then,  was  the  work  ? 
At  best  it  was  but  a partnership  concern.  No  ; 
if  his  young  friends  had  learned  the  surveyor’s 
work  in  addition  to  their  own,  by  all  means  let 
them  do  it,— nothing  was  more  practically  in- 
structive, but  if  not,  let  them  never,  in  their 
younger  days,  depute  the  writing  of  their 
specifications.  If  they  could  not  do  it  them- 
selves they  had  not  learned  their  business  per- 
fectly, and  ought  not  to  practise  it,  because 
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they  could  not  do  their  employers  justioe.  It 
would  be  plain,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Christian) 
thought,  that  so  far  as  his  judgment  went,  the 
person  who  wrote  the  specification  should 
be  he  who  designed  the  work ; and  bo  far  as 
regarded  its  chief  points, — those  in  which  his 
design  was  out  of  the  ordinary  track,  where 
individuality  was  to  be  exemplified, — so  it  must 
be  to  his  life’s  end.  He  wished  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  speaking  to  young  men,  who 
had  yet  to  win  their  spurs  by  hard  and  resolute 
work.  When  they  were  older  they  might 
shorten  their  labour  to  a great  extent  by  the 
assistance  of  others ; but  to  do  so  effectively, 
and  to  depute  with  propriety,  they  must  be 
masters  of  the  work  in  all  its  details.  Again  he 
would  ask,  Who  was  the  person  who  could 
write  a specification  ? Not  the  careless  man ; 
not  the  man  who  was  vague  and  did  not  know 
his  own  mind ; not  the  man  who,  like  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  dream,  expected  the  builders  to 
interpret  what  he  oould  not  himself  desoribe  ; 
not  the  muddle-headed  man,  for  the  sooner  that 
gentlemen  left  the  architectural  profession  the 
better  for  himself  and  for  everybody  else.  Lord 
Bacon,  amongst  his  many  wise  words,  said, 
“ Reading  maketh  a full  man  ; conversation,  a 
ready  man;  writing,  an  exaot  man,”  which 
might  be  thus  paraphrased  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  the  architectural  profession : 
‘‘Reading  makes  the  full  man  ; sketching,  the 
ready  maD  ; specification-writing  and  drawing, 
the  exact  man  ” ; and  an  architect’s  work,  if  it 
was  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  must  needs  be 
exaot.  The  essential  elements  of  specification- 
writing,  then,  were  : — knowledge,  not  only  of 
theory,  but  of  practice  ; method ; oonoiseness  ; 
clearness  of  description;  and  thoroughness. 
Now,  in  that  view  of  its  requirements  he  would 
take  up  the  second  part  of  his  subject  and  go 
through  a specification.  Time  would  not,  of 
course,  allow  him  to  speak  about  every  detail, 
and  it  would  be  wearisome  rather  than  profit- 
able if  he  were  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Minute 
detail  was  the  subject  for  the  class,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  so  far  as  possible,  confine  his 
remarks  to  general  principles  and  points  of 
importance,  and  would  take  up  the  work 
of  building  in  the  regular  order  according 
to  which  it  would  ordinarily  prooeed  from 
the  foundation  to  the  finish.  It  Bhould 
always  be  remembered  that  a specification  oould 
never  be  properly  written  as  a thing  apart. 
Drawings  and  specification  should  advance 
together;  and  there  was  nothing  more  useful 
than  for  the  architect  to  have  his  specification 
headings  all  prepared,  and,  as  his  drawings 
proceeded,  to  note  for  each  trade  what  he  found 
it  necessary  to  desoribe  in  writing.  He  might, 
if  he  preferred  (and  it  was  an  exceedingly  good 
practice),  make  his  drawings  themselves  the 
vehicle  for  much  of  his  description,  and  so  lessen 
the  bulk  of  his  separate  writing,  but,  neverthe- 
less, this  practice  would  not  supersede  the 
general  notes,  because  some  things  must  be 
described  whioh  could  not  be  represented  on 
drawings.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  was  probable 
that  for  one  man  who  might  be  oalled  upon  to 
erect  a public  building  or  any  other  large  struc- 
ture, fifty  might  be  asked  to  design  and  build  a 
house,  he  would  base  the  remainder  of  his 
remarks  on  that  probability,  and  as  briefly  as 
possible  show  what  had  to  be  done.  He  would 
take  the  case  of  a house  in  the  country,  on  a 
moderate  scale,  because  it  would  be  pleasanter 
for  them  to  go  into  the  fields  than  to  bother 
themselves  with  all  the  difficulties  of  town  build- 
ing, Buoh  as  the  rights  of  light,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, the  Metropolitan  or  local  Boards,  and  all 
the  other  ills  to  which  town  architects  were 
heirs.  Not  that  such  difficulties  were  to  be 
shirked  when  it  was  necessary  to  meet  them. 
The  house  he  would  suppose  to  be  built  of  brick, 
and,  iu  spite  of  “Queen  Anne,”  it  should  have, 
for  the  sake  of  illustration,  some  stone-mullioned 
windows,  and  might  also  perhaps  indulge  in 
some  of  the  fine  Dutoh  brickwork  now  so  fashion- 
able. But  let  them  not  forget,  as  they  proceeded, 
another  of  Lord  Baoon’s  wise  sayings, — one 
whioh  ought  to  be  printed  up  in  every  architect’s 
office, — viz.,  “ Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  not  to 
look  on.”  He  would  presume  that  the  architect 
of  the  house  had  duly  inspected  the  site  before 
preparing  his  design  (a  matter  whioh  should 
never  be  neglected)  ; that  he  had  noted  its 
requirements;  made  out  all  about  water-supply, 
drainage,  &o. ; tested  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
soil, &o.  ; learnt  all  that  he  required  to  know  as 
to  materials,  carriage,  &o. ; and  had  settled 
where  the  garden  was  to  be.  Then  would  oome 
the  consideration  of  the  Excavator’s  Work.  This 


was  most  important,  for  the  excavator  was  the 
man  who  found  out  what  the  architect  was 
going  to  build  upon.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exoavator  might  go  too  deep  as 
well  as  not  deep  enough.  On  clay  suoh  as  had 
to  be  built  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a broad  and  deep 
foundation.  It  was  very  often  a dreadful  mate- 
rial to  deal  with,  but  there  were  cases  in  whioh 
it  was  the  best  possible  friend  the  architect 
could  have;  for  instance,  it  was  sometimes 
found  that  a bed  of  clay  overlaid  an  untold 
depth  of  silt,  and  if  the  excavator  were  allowed 
to  remove  that  bed  of  day  he  ruined  the  site,  so 
far  as  regarded  its  capacity  for  building,  or  at 
any  rate  he  entailed  an  enormous  extra  ex- 
pense upon  the  building  owner.  Hence  the 
work  of  the  excavator  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  architect,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
missed in  a summary  manner,  as  was  too  often 
the  oase.  Sometimes,  the  Bite  of  a building 
was  covered  to  some  depth  with  vegetable  soil. 
The  exoavator  was  often  directed  by  the  speci- 
fication to  take  a foot  off  the  surface  in  such 
cases,  but  that  was  frequently  not  enough; 
because  if  any  part  of  the  soil  over  which 
a building  was  erected  contained  vegetable 
growth,  dry  rot  would  be  liable  to  assert  its 
destructive  and  insidious  power’.  He  seldom 
saw  in  specifications  any  provision  for  re- 
moving the  ground  excavated  to  suoh  position 
outside  the  walls  as  to  form  terraces  or  other 
features  of  the  garden.  Forethought  in  regard 
to  this  matter  would  oause  proper  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  exoavator  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  earth  exoavated.  Instead  of  specifying 
that  it  was  to  be  wheeled  so  many  “ runs  ” from 
the  house,  the  particular  spot  or  spots  should  be 
specified.  Of  course,  if  the  foundation  were  a 
bad  one,  the  architect  would  have  to  specify 
ooncrete,  but  he  should  carefully  consider  the 
kind  of  concrete  which  it  would  be  best  to  use, 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
qualities  of  the  materials  available.  Whenever 
they  were  building  on  day,  his  advice  was  never 
to  use  anything  but  lias  lime  or  Portland  oement 
conorete.  He  need  hardly  add  that  if  a well 
had  to  be  provided  it  should  be  kept  away  from 
the  drains,  especially  in  sandy  or  gravelly  Boils. 
With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Bricklayer,  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  brickwork 
should  vary  in  its  mode  of  execution  according 
to  the  season.  Consequently,  a specification  for 
brickwork  to  be  executed  in  the  summer  should 
differ  in  its  wording  to  one  for  brickwork  to  be 
done  in  the  winter.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  use  the  same  quantity  of 
water  in  building  walls  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
In  summer  a great  deal  of  water  might  be 
used, — the  more  the  better,  and  the  wetter  the 
season  the  better.  Walls  should  also  be  tho- 
roughly grouted  in  the  summer,  but  during  four 
or  five  months  of  the  winter  not  a drop  of 
grouting  should  be  used.  A damp-proof  course 
should,  of  course,  be  provided,  and  if  it  was 
desired  to  secure  basements  which  should  be  of 
value,  because  dry,  for  storage  purposes,  a 
vertioal  damp-proof  course  should  be  provided 
to  any  height  required,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
horizontal  damp-proof  course.  Such  vertioal 
damp-proof  course  might  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : The  walls,  above  the  horizontal  damp- 
proof  course  above  the  footings,  should  be  built 
hollow,  say  with  a 1£  in.  or  2 in.  cavity,  but  not 
bonded  together  by  ties  of  any  kind.  The 
cavity  should  be  completely  filled  in,  as  the  work 
proceeded,  with  boiling  asphalte,  whioh  when  cold 
and  hard  would  hold  so  tenaciously  to  the  brick- 
work as  to  form,  with  the  outer  and  inner  brick- 
work, a solid  wall.  Where  necessary,  this  vertical 
damp-proof  course  should  be  carried  up  all 
through  the  basement-wall  to  the  underside 
of  a Beoond  horizontal  damp-proof  course  placed 
just  above  the  ground  level  to  protect  the  floor 
on  that  story.  A great  deal  was  said  in  specifi- 
cations about  the  quality  of  bricks,  but  why  not 
shorten  the  expression  now  used  by  having  a 
clause  to  the  following  effect : — “ For  walls, 
hard,  sound,  well-burnt  bricks  are  to  be  used, 
and  no  others  shall  be  suffered  to  come  upon  the 
ground  ” ? The  specification  should,  of  course, 
be  very  clear  as  to  the  mortar  and  its  ingre- 
dients. In  country  plaoes,  where  river  sand 
was  not  always  easily  procurable,  pit  sand 
was  used,  and  sometimes  road-drift,  whioh, 
when  collected  from  flint  roads,  made  very 
good  mortar,  but  it  should  be  collected  as  long 
as  possible  before  use,  in  order  that  the  filth 
contained  in  it  might  be  thoroughly  washed  out. 
He  was  a great  advooate  for  the  use  of  hollow 
walls,  on  account  of  the  dryness  and  warmth 


whioh  they  ensured,  but  they  required  to  be 
built  with  very  great  care.  He  sometimes 
saw  hollow  walls  so  drawn  as  that,  while 
the  central  portions  of  the  walls  were  hollow, 
at  the  window  openings  and  at  the  quoins 
they  were  solid.  Through  these  strips  the 
wet  would  drive,  and  the  walls  would  always 
be  damp  there.  Some  people  recommended 
that  hollow  walls  should  be  built  of  4£  in.  work 
outside  and  9 in.  work  inside,  and  theoretically 
they  were  right,  because  practical  requirements, 
suoh  as  strength  to  bear  the  Buperinoumbeut 
floors  and  the  roof,  made  it  desirable  to  have 
the  thicker  walls  inside;  but  in  such  walls 
the  use  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  iron  ties 
could  not  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Iron 
ties  so  used  speedily  decayed  by  rust,  and 
then  the  whole  structure  on  which  they  de- 
pended became  as  rotten  as  a pear.  The 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  hollow  walls  was  a 
double  thickness  of  9 in.  work,  with  a 3 in. 
cavity  between,  the  walls  being  bonded  at  short 
intervals  with  continuous  courses  of  brick  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  A wall,  1 ft.  9 in.  thiok, 
built  in  this  way,  combined  the  advantages  of  a 
solid  wall  with  those  of  a hollow  one.  Suoh  a 
wall  was  the  driest  and  best  that  could  be  built, 
and  it  had  another  advantage  of  no  small  im- 
portance. Having  to  build  a large  house  in 
the  country,  in  which  all  the  external  walls  were 
to  be  constructed  in  this  manner,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  could  not  get  the  external 
stonework  in  time.  He,  therefore,  determined 
to  build  the  inner  parts  of  the  external  walls  first, 
in  cement,  with  the  bonding  courses  projecting 
out  all  the  way  up.  By  this  means  he  had  got 
the  roof  on,  the  floor  joists  laid,  and  could  get 
the  internal  work  generally  well  forward,  and  he 
was  going  at  his  leisure,  when  the  stone  was 
ready,  to  build  the  outside  parts  of  the  external 
wall.  Thus  time  would  be  Baved,  and  his  client 
would  be  able  to  enter  upon  a perfectly  dry  house 
as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished.  In  smaller 
hollow  walls,  obtained  by  9-in.  and  4£-in.  thick- 
nesses, iron  bond  must  be  used,  but  it  would  not 
do  merely  to  Bpeoify,  as  was  too  often  done,  that 
the  hollow  walls  were  “ to  be  properly  bonded 
by  iron.”  Such  a stipulation  would  lead  the 
builder  to  Bay,  “ Oh,  hoop-iron  will  do  for 
them.”  But  it  would  not  do.  The  specification 
Bhould  state  how  many  pieces  of  bond  were 
required,  their  dimensions,  distance  apart,  &c. 
This  point  was  one  of  many  whioh  illustrated 
the  extreme  importance  of  architects  making 
the  descriptions  in  their  specifications  in  every 
respect  absolutely  accurate.  It  was  only  fair 
to  the  builder  that  he  should  be  told  before  he 
began  his  work  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  If 
an  architect  desired  to  go  upon  the  modern 
principle  of  ventilating  the  space  under  floors, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  dry-rot,  such 
ventilation  should  be  thorough.  It  was  often 
specified  that  air. bricks  should  be  inserted 
in  the  walls  beneath  the  floor,  but  perhaps  only 
six  were  named  for  a whole  house.  To  place  one 
of  these  small  openings  here  and  there  was 
absurd,  for,  however  disposed,  they  were  so 
few  in  number  that  they  must  leave  a con- 
siderable area  of  the  under  side  of  the  joists 
and  boards  in  corners  and  recesses  unventi- 
lated, and  therefore  liable  to  attacks  of  dry- 
rot.  Dry-rot  was  a foe  to  the  architect  and 
builder  whioh  could  not  be  too  Btriotly  guarded 
against.  In  sleeper  walls  there  were  generally 
a great  many  bricks  wasted.  They  could  be 
built  pigeon-hole  fashion  with  equal  strength, 
and  if  so  constructed  would  permit  of  the  freer 
circulation  of  air  beneath  floors.  He  advised 
his  hearers  not  to  put  impracticable  clauses 
in  their  specifications,  such  as  “ Every  brick 
used  is  to  be  a whole  briok.”  When  he  saw 
that  clause  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  written 
by  a young  man.  While,  in  foundations,  such  a 
olause  might  fairly  be  insisted  on,  for  the  walls 
above  ground  there  must  be  used  what  brick- 
layers termed  “ closers.”  There  was  no  necessity 
to  have  so  many  solid  brioks  if  the  bond  were 
good.  Another  clause  often  seen  in  specifica- 
tions was  to  the  effect  that  “ every  fourth  course 
is  to  be  grouted.”  Why  only  every  fourth 
course  ? If  bricks  were  properly  bedded,  suoh 
a clause  must  needs  be  absurd.  The  now 
fashionable  briok  facing-work,  very  finely  and 
smoothly  jointed  in  putty,  might  be  pretty,  but 
it  was  hardly  brickwork,  for  unless  the  backing 
were  to  be  Bet  in  Portland  cement  it  could  not 
be  made  sound.  Mortar  could  not  be  used  for 
the  joints,  because  if  of  sufficient  thickness 
there  would  be  unequal  settlement.  The  best 
briokwork  that  could  be  seen  anywhere  in  the 
world  was  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
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characterised  by  good  thick  joints  of  honest  sort 
of  stuff  in  the  shape  of  mortar  that  was  not 
afraid  of  coming  to  the  surface.  The  brickwork 
introduced  by  Dutch  William  was  nob  brick- 
work at  all ; it  was  toy-work,  and  inconsistent 
with  sound  building.  He  was  supposing  that 
the  house  whioh  he  was  taking  as  an  illustration 
was  built  in  the  Bummer,  and  therefore  that  all 
the  joints  were  finished  as  the  work  proceeded, 
so  that  there  was  none  of  that  horrid  after- 
smearing  with  black  pointing  which  was  so 
much  to  be  condemned.  The  proper  building  of 
the  flues  and  chimneys  was  an  important  point, 
practically  and  artistically.  He  thought  that 
any  architect  who  so  ill-designed  his  chimneys 
that  they  needed  the  aid  of  “ tallboys,”  cowls, 
and  other  monstrosities  to  enable  them  to  do 
their  woik,  was  a discredit  to  his  profession.  It 
was  perfectly  easy  to  build  them  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  perfectly.  In  a house  of  any  Bize, 
while  the  architect  was  planning  his  chimneys, 
he  should  not  forget  to  provide  a spare  flue  or 
two.  If  they  were  not  used  as  chimneys, 
they  would  often  be  found  very  useful  as 
ventilating  shafts  to  carry  off  heated  air. 
Speaking  of  chimneys,  on  the  outside  of 
the  roof  they  Bhould  always  be  provided 
with  a damp-proof  course  worked  in  just  above 
the  tiles.  Being  only  of  4£-in.  work,  unless  pro- 
tected in  this  way  the  water  would  soak  down 
and  damage  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  upper 
rooms.  Between  the  months  of  October  and 
March  ohimneys  above  the  roof  should 
always  bo  built  in  cement.  The  subject  of 
Drainage  was  often  dismissed  in  a sentence  or 
two  in  a specification,  but  the  drainage  works  of 
a building  should  be  described  with  the  greatest 
possible  particularity,  and  their  execution  looked 
after  with  the  same  degree  of  care.  One  very 
important  clause  whioh  it  was  desirable  and 
necessary  to  insert  in  a speci6cation  would  com. 
mend  itself  to  all  who  knew  the  extent  to 
which  each  individual  tradesman  employed  on  a 
building  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  destroy  or 
injure  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  others. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  contractor 
Bhould  suffer  nothing  to  be  done  to  the  neglect 
or  injury  of  the  appearance  or  stability  of  any 
brickwork  or  other  work,  and  that  he  should 
allow  no  damage  to  accrue  to  the  job  through 
the  inadvertence  or  carelessness  of  other  trades- 
men.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Mason, 
it  was  a common  clause  in  specifications  that  the 
stonework  was  to  be  tied  together  with  iron 
cramps  and  dowels  everywhere.  The  first 
question  that  had  to  be  answered  before  such  a 
clause  was  written  was,  Were  the  dowels  and 
ciamps  necessary?  In  his  opinion,  they  were 
not.  Indeed,  be  was  firmly  convinced  that 
more  often  than  not  they  were  absolutely 
injurious  to  the  work.  He  had  seen  a good 
deal  of  old  masoEry,  and  had  seen  very  few 
iron  cramps  except  where  the  work  had  failed 
in  consequence  of  their  use.  Masonry  might 
be  joggle-jointed  securely  with  Bharp  pebbles, 
but  the  use  of  so  perishable  a material  as 
iron  for  cramps  was  highly  objectionable,  for 
owing  to  swelling  caused  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  it  burst  the  stonework,  as  was  to  be  seeu 
in  classical  ohurches  and  other  buildings 
With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Carpenter, 
a good  rule  to  remember  was  never  to 
put  a piece  of  timber  into  the  walls  which 
could  be  kept  out  of  them.  Very  fre- 
quently, he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  had  drawings 
sent  to  him  in  whioh  the  ends  of  joists  were 
built  into  the  walls  close  to  the  ground-line 
It  was  a capital  plan,  when  building  in  very  ex- 
posed positions,  and  where  Btone  was  available 
to  use  a good  corbel-course,  formed  of  stones 
going  right  through  the  walls  of  the  outer 
face,  but  forming  a projecting  ledge  inside, 
on  which  the  floor-plates  could  be  placed. 
Such  a corbel-course,  when  used  to  carry  the 
plates  of  the  upper  floors,  oould  be  made  to  form 
a good  architectural  feature  in  the  shape  of  a 
cornice  to  the  room  below.  In  regard  to  roofs 
it  was  frequently  specified  that  the  gutters  were 
to  be  laid  “ with  all  necessary  falls  and  drips.” 
It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  specify  the  exact 
extent  of  fall  and  drip  required,  and  yet  archi- 
teots  of  large  buildings  were  content  to  use 
such  a vague  clause  as  the  one  just  mentioned 
With  regard  to  roof  coverings,  he  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  at  the  previous  meeting  as 
to  the  superior  warmth  and  comfort  of  tilep. 
The  roofs  of  houses,  and  of  churches  more  parti- 
cularly, were  but  too  often  inadequate  to  pro- 
perly protect  the  buildings  whioh  they  covered 
from  the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold.  People,  when 
they  were  building  a ohurcb,  with  its  substantial 


walls  and  solid  piers,  never  thought  of  adequately 
covering  the  building,  but  frequently  put  a 
thin  roof  of  slate  or  tiles,  boarded  on  the  under 
side,  over  it.  It  was  futile  to  expect  to  warm  a 
building  so  roofed.  He  was  a strong  advocate  for 
hollow  roofs,  i.e.,  roofs  in  which  a space  or  spaces 
could  be  left  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces. 
A great  deal  could  be  done  in  this  way  in  a very 
small  space.  If  the  space  between  the  outside 
of  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  or  interior  surface 
could  be  divided  laterally  so  as  to  form  two  or 
three  air-spaces,  so  much  the  better.  For  such 
internal  division  a thatch  made  of  straw,  or,  pre- 
ferably, of  Norfolk  reeds,  could  be  used,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
such  roofs.  Tiles  were  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
slates  for  covering,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
superior  warmth,  but  becauee  if  one  got  broken  or 
displaced  another  could  be  slipped  in  easily,  but 
to  replace  a broken  slate  it  was  necessary  very 
often  to  strip  off  a large  number,  whioh  was  an 
expensive  process,  owing  to  the  liability  of 
breakage  of  old  slates  at  the  nail-holes.  When 
the  architect  was  specifying  his  Joiners'  Work, 
he  should  mentally  go  into  every  room  of 
his  building  and  see  what  its  requirements 
were,  utilising  every  nook  and  cranny  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  was  a very  important 
matter  to  have  all  joinery  and  woodwork  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  of  well-seasoned  wood. 
There  was  one  point  in  connexion  with  this  to 
which  architects  did  not  give  sufficient  atten- 
tion,  and  that  was  as  to  the  proper  time  to  put 
the  joinery  work  into  a building.  It  was  very 
destructive  to  put  well-seasoned  joinery  into  a 
building  the  brickwork  and  plaster  of  whioh 
was  reeking  with  moisture,  for,  however  well- 
seasoned  the  wood  used  under  such  circumstances 
might  be,  it  would  inevitably  absorb  some  of  the 
moisture  and  swell,  and  then,  when  the  build- 
ing  got  dry,  would  shrink  and  gape  at  the  joints. 
Builders,  owing  to  this,  were  often  unjustly 
blamed  for  using  unseasoned  timber,  but  the 
real  cause  of  its  shrinkage  was  undue  haste 
and  disregard  of  season  in  building.  Good 
building  oould  not  be  done  hurriedly  and  with- 
out regard  to  season.  The  man  who  wanted  a 
house  well  built  should  get  his  brickwork  up 
and  the  roof  on  by  the  end  of  October.  The 
building  should  then  be  left  to  stand  in  carcass 
fully  exposed  to  draughts  until  March  or  the 
beginning  of  April,  when  the  plasterer  should 
come  in,  and  after  his  work  was  dry  the  joinery 
oould  be  put  in  and  the  house  be  properly  finished 
and  dry  and  fit  to  live  in  by  August  or  September. 
It  was  a common  stipulation  in  specifications 
that  all  wood  was  “ to  be  clear  of  sap,”  but  this 
was  not  always  strictly  interpreted  to  mean 
what  it  said,  and  he  had  found  it  desirable  in  his 
specifications  to  add  a note  or  memorandum  to 
the  following  effeot : — “ It  is  to  be  clearly  under' 
stood  that  this  clause  means  what  is  expressed 
therein,  in  a sense  rigidly  exact,  and  that  all  sap- 
wood  is  to  be  cut  out  in  whatever  form  it  may 
appear.”  With  regard  to  floors,  he  never  returned 
from  a journey  on  the  Continent  without  being 
disgusted  with  the  floors  to  be  found  at  home.  It 
was  an  extremely  rare  thing  to  find  a decent  floor 
in  England  nowadays,  but  on  the  continent  and  on 
theother  side  of  the  Atlantio  such  a thing  as  a bad 
floor  was  rarely  seen.  People  in  England  had  been 
spoiled  by  the  rage  for  building  houses  cheaply, 
and  they  had  in  oonsequence  to  be  content 
with  floors  whioh  they  were  obliged  to  cover  up 
with  carpets.  The  Americans  knew  what  good 
joinery  was,  and  all  the  floors  of  their  good 
houses  were  laid  upon  the  following  principle  : — 
They  covered  the  joists  with  ordinary  boards  as 
a foundation,  and  over  these  they  put  a superior 
floor  covering,  not  necessarily  parquetry,  but 
of  well-prepared  boards,  without  a particle 
of  sap,  and  without  a single  nail  being 
visible.  For  the  first  twelve  months  they  were 
simply  tacked,  as  it  was  termed,  to  the  boards 
beneath  them,  and  were  afterwards  nailed  down 
through  the  edges,  so  that  the  heads  of  the  nails 
did  not  appear  on  the  surface.  We  could  not 
show  such  floors,  unless  we  used  parquetry.  He 
understood  that  the  late  Thomas  Cubittused  the 
method  of  flooring  ja8t  referred  to.  One  very 
important  point  that  should  never  be  neglected  in 
regard  to  ground  floors  was  to  see  that  every 
particle  of  wood-shavings  and  sawdust  was  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  where 
the  ground  was  damp  or  likely  to  become  so 
shavings  and  sawdust  would  afford  a rearing 
place  for  dry-rot,  which  would  grow  and  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  joists  and  the  underside 
ot  the  boards.  With  regard  to  Plumber’s 
Work  many  important  publio  and  other  build- 
mgs  had  a great  deal  of  money  expended 


upon  them  for  ornamentation  in  the  shape  of 
moulded  and  carved  work,  while  at  the  same 
time  cast-iron  eaves  gutters,  rain-water  heads, 
and  down-pipes  were  used.  Iron  used  for  such 
purposes  would  not  last  half  a century,  even  though 
continually  painted.  Wherever  possible,  lead 
should  be  used  instead  of  iron.  It  was  capable 
of  very  artistic  treatment,  as  could  be  seen  in 
many  old  examples,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
correct  principle  that  utilitarian  features  suoh 
as  he  had  mentioned  should  be  made  orna- 1 
mental.  After  passing  in  review  the  work  of  . 
the  painter,  glazier,  and  other  tradesmen,  and  : 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  specified  to  be 
done, — instancing,  inter  alia,  the  way  in  which  I 
workmen  not  only  in  these  trades  but  in  other 
trades  would  sometimes  play  trickB  in  order  to  < 
bring  discredit  upon  the  clerk  of  works  or  fore- < 
man,* — Mr.  Christian  concluded  his  address  by  ; 
urging  upon  youDg  architects  the  importance  of  i 
giving  time  when  they  were  young  to  mastering  ■ 
all  details  of  practical  construction,  bo  as  to  ■ 
enable  them  to  write  or  dictate  the  terms  of 
their  own  specifications.  Unless  they  mastered  ( 
these  details  when  they  were  young  they  would  : 
be  bunglers  all  through  their  career.  He  Btrongly  j 
advised  young  architects  who  were  qualified  to  < 
act  as  clerks  of  works  to  give  two  or  three  < 
years  of  their  early  career  in  superintending, : 
in  detail,  the  erection  of  buildingB,  and  ridi- 1 
cnled  a young  man  who,  while  he  thought  he  < 
should  like  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  “ did  not  i 
want  to  do  anything  unbecoming  a gentleman,”  ' 
explaining,  on  being  questioned,  that  he  meant 
he  “ should  not  like  to  do  anything  in  which  he  < 
could  not  wear  gloves.”  (!) 

Mr.  Christian’s  address,  which  was  inter-  •. 
spersed  with  several  amusing  personal  remi-  i 
niscenceB,  and  which  made  allusion  to  a great  I 
many  points  of  detail  which  want  of  space  e 
precludes  us  from  noticing,  was  not  con- 1. 
eluded  until  an  unusually  late  hour  (for  the  t 
Association),  and  there  was  only  time  for  ar 
very  brief  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  1 
Mr.  Pink  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  r 
Christian,  and  this  being  duly  seoonded  and  i 
carried,  the  meeting  terminated. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  >1 
Engineers  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  □ 
Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the  Society’s  Hall, 
Victoria-street,  Westminster.  The  premiums  s 
having  been  presented,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  i; 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  newly-eleoted  president  for  i 
1882,  delivered  an  inaugural  address.  He  e! 
especially  touched  upon  those  branches  of  the  e 
profession  with  which  his  own  practice  is  more  b 
immediately  connected,  viz.,  sanitary  engineering 
and  gas  and  water  supply.  With  regard  to  sani.  . 
tation,  he  remarked  that  that  subject  was  in  the  > 
past  a matter  which  was  considered  to  be  more  3 
or  less  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  civil  engineer,  , 
and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  3 
general  public;  but  in  these  days  it  is  found  1 
a distinct  branch  of  engineering  science,  and  1 
the  publio  took  a keen  interest  in  sanitary 
matters.  Mr.  Church  referred  to  the  pollution  i 
of  the  Thames  at  the  Bewage  outfalls,  and  ex-  • 
pressed  his  opinion  that  before  long  some  ste[  s 3 
must  be  taken  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  i 
at  this  part  of  the  river.  With  regard  to  the  i 
London  water-supply,  he  thought  the  sooner  the  i 
Government  took  the  matter  in  hand  the  better,  , 
as  the  value  of  the  companies’  property  was  i 
steadily  on  the  increase. 


At  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  a few  minutes  before  i 
the  commencement  of  afternoon  service  on  i 
Sunday,  the  l|-ton  weight  of  new  chimes  fell  I 
a distance  of  24  ft.,  on  to  the  lower  ceiling.  . 
The  ceiling  was  not  pierced  by  the  weight,  but  ; 
one  of  the  painted  panels  was  splintered,  and  1 
several  pieces  of  wood  fell  into  the  body  of  the  > 
church.  One  person  received  injury  to  the  i 
skull,  and  another  an  injury  to  the  arm.  In  i 
consequence  of  the  acoident,  neither  an  after-  ■ 
noon  nor  evening  service  was  held.  The  new  ’ 
chimes  were  erected  only  last  summer.  They  ■ 
fell  owing  to  the  wire  attached  to  the  weight  ; 
giving  way  on  Sunday. 


* One  flagrant  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Christian  wa3  that 
of  a few  bricklayers,  who,  in  order  to  spite  the  clerk  of  N 
works  (who  had  been  very  pariicnlar  abont  the  construe-  •( 
tion  of  a flue  in  a lofty  tower),  surreptitiously  returned  lu 
to  work  for  an  hour  or  two  after  all  the  other  workmen  iji 
had  left,  and  bnilt  in,  right  across  the  flue,  a stone  landing,  , I 
the  trick  not  being  discovered  until  the  building  was  com- 
pleted.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  Mr.  Christian  ill 
observed,  all  British  workmen  are  not  of  this  type. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  JUAN 
DE  LOS  REYES,  TOLEDO. 

The  Church  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  on 
account  of  its  architectural  characteristics,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  interesting  edifice 
devoted  to  public  worship  in  the  imperial  oity 
of  Toledo,  next  to  its  magnificent  cathedral.  It 
forms  an  annexe  to  the  monastery  of  the  same 
name,  and  was  erected  during  the  reign  and  by 
order  of  the  Catholic  kings,  who  presented  it  to 
the  community  of  Prancisoan  friars, — end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  interior  of  the 
church  (of  whioh  we  give  a view  in  our  present 
number),  as  well  as  its  sumptuous  portal,  de- 
signed by  Covarrubias  and  completed  in  1610, 
is  a good  example  of  the  styles  whioh  prevailed 
in  Spain  at  those  periods.  The  Church  of  San 
Jerdnimo  del  Prado,  which  still  exists  in  Madrid, 
although  in  a ruinons  state,  offers  in  its  archi- 
tectural lines  many  related  features  to  the 
Toledo  edifice.  The  cloisters  of  the  convent  are 
mentioned  as  marvels  of  art;  unfortunately 
they  were  totally  destroyed  by  "fire  in  1808. 
Serving  as  a record  of  the  times  in  whioh  it  was 
erected,  the  facade  of  the  churoh  is  adorned  by 
a number  of  chains,  which  were  carried  by 
Christian  captives  in  Granada,  afterwards 
liberated. 


NEW  HOUSE,  CARRINGTON, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

This  house  has  reoently  been  erected  in 
Pelham-road,  Carrington,  near  Nottingham. 
The  ground-plan  is  illustrated.  There  is  an 
extensive  basement  story,  with  wine,  coal, 
beer,  and  store  cellars,  larder,  &o.  The  upper 
floor  has  a bath-room,  water-oloset,  box-room, 
besides  a number  of  bed-rooms.  The  wash- 
house, servants’  water-closet,  dust  and  ashes 
pits,  &o.,  are  in  a yard  at  the  rear.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  copper-mould  bricks  from  Lough- 
borough for  the  faoe  work.  The  terra-cotta 
was  manufactured  by  James  Brown  & Co.,  of 
London.  The  stone-dressings  are  entirely  of 
Red  Corsehill  stone.  Whitland  Abbey  green 
slates  are  used  for  the  covering  of  the  roof. 
The  billiard-room  and  bed-room  fire-places  are  in 
American  walnut,  and  the  best  doors  and  stair- 
case are  in  pitch  pine  and  walnut.  The  total 
cost  is  about  1,8001. 

The  works  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Son,  contractors,  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  Nottingham. 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  MARY,  STONE, 
KENT. 

Stone,  Stantune,  or  Stanes,  as  it  was  an- 
ciently called,  is  a small  village  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  about  half  a mile  from 
Greenhithe,  and  three  miles  from  Dartford. 

The  churoh,  which  is  well  known  as  a beauti- 
ful specimen  of  thirteenth-century  work,  at 
present  consists  of  a chancel,  with  a chantry 
and  vestry  on  the  north  side;  a nave,  with 
western  tower;  and  north  and  south  aisles  pro- 
longed to  the  western  face  of  the  tower  It  was 
restored  about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  late 
highly  esteemed  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Mr.  Street ; and  at  that  time  he  published  a full 
and  interesting  account  of  the  church,  from 
which  it  appears  certain  that  the  work  dates  from 
the  time  of  Lawrence  de  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
Rochester  from  1251  to  1274,  who  possessed  a 
residence  and  estate  of  some  value  at  Stone. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Lawrence  de  St. 
Martin’s  episcopate  that  the  chief  portion  of 
Westminster  Abbey  was  built,  and  the  evidence 
of  similarity  between  the  work  at  Stone  and 
Westminster  is  so  marked  that  it  may  safely  be 
oonjeotured  that  the  same  hands  were  employed 
in  both  places.  Mr.  Street,  in  his  description  of 
the  church,  says, — “For  a village  churoh  its 
character  is  unusually  sumptuous  and  ornate, 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  example  of  any  First 
Pointed  building  in  England  in  whioh  the  grace 
and  delicacy  which  characterise  the  style  have 
been  carried  to  greater  perfection.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly  of  the  workmanship  or 
of  the  design  of  every  part,  and  close  as  is  its 
similarity  in  many  points  to  our  glorious  Abbey 
at  Westminster,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that, 
in  care  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  the  little 
village  church  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the 
minster.” 

The  early  churoh  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
a chancel  and  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles 
and  possibly  a western  tower.  The  lower  part 


of  the  present  western  tower  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  aisles  are  not,  I believe,  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  in 
the  western  bay  on  the  north  side  there  is  a good 
Early  doorway  which  probably  was  the  original 
west  doorway  of  the  churoh. 

The  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  ohancel 
was  added  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  the  Wilshyre  ohantry  was  added  in 
the  space  between  the  vestry  and  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  very  poor  and 
of  a later  date;  probably  it  was  rebuilt  after  the 
fire,  which  Hasted  says  oocurred  on  the  14th 
day  of  January,  1638,  caused  by  lightning,  when 
“ the  roof  apd  steeple  were  burnt.” 

The  exterior  of  the  ohuroh  is  exceedingly  simple, 
the  windows  of  the  aisle  having  only  ohamfers  and 
a label  over  them  ; the  buttresses,  too,  are  very 
plain,  all  the  richness  of  detail  being  reserved 
for  the  interior ; and  a most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  desigfh  of  the  interior  is  the  way  in  whioh 
the  whole  of  the  work  gradually  increases  in 
richness  of  detail  and  beauty  from  the  west  to 
the  east. 

In  the  western  bay  the  arohes  of  the  arcade 
are  only  moulded,  and  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
are  simply  coupled  lancets,  with  a quatrefoil 
above,  and  a chamfered  internal  arch  and  label, 
without  any  carving. 

In  the  middle  bay  the  arches  are  moulded,  but 
more  richly  than  the  last,  and  the  windows  of 
the  same  shape ; but  the  internal  arohes  and 
quatrefoils  are  moulded,  and  the  internal  jambs 
are  finished  with  a stone  shaft,  with  moulded 
base  and  carved  capital,  and  the  label  is  en- 
riched with  “ dog  teeth,”  and  is  terminated  wth 
carved  heads. 

In  the  eastern  bay  the  arches  are  richly 
moulded,  and  the  centre  of  the  soffit  has  a lai^je 
dog  - tooth  enrichment,  making  it  muoh  more 
ornate  than  the  other  arohes.  The  windows  are 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  the  quatrefoil 
is  not  moulded,  and  instead  of  an  ordinary 
internal  arch,  the  windows  in  this  bay  have 
riohly-moulded  tracery  on  the  inner  faoe  of  the 
wall,  standing  clear  of  the  window  proper, 
though  correspondingly  of  two  lights,  with 
a quatrefoil  over  (see  longitudinal  section).  The 
jambs  have  each  two  shafts,  one  marble  and 
one  stone,  and  the  oentre  is  supported  by  a 
detached  marble  Bhaft.  The  capitals  to  the 
shafts  in  the  jambs  are  carved,  and  there  are 
carved  bosses  in  the  spandrels  of  the  south 
window. 

The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  of  two 
lights  only,  with  two  marble  Bhafts  in  each 
jamb,  and  an  engaged  stone  shaft  to  the  mullion. 

The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  richer 
than  any  other  in  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is 
of  four  lights,  very  delicately  moulded,  and  the 
large  cirole  has  a dog-tooth  enrichment  (see 
cross  section,  which,  together  with  plan  of  the 
church,  we  Bhall  give  on  another  occasion). 

Externally  these  last  two  windows  are  quite 
plain,  but  they  Bhow  a curious  freak  at  the 
springing,  where  the  outer  chamfer  of  the  jamb 
is  gathered  in  by  a curved  shoulder. 

The  ohanoel-arch  is  more  richly  moulded  on 
the  west  side  than  any  of  the  other  arches,  and 
has  a beautifnl  ornament,  in  shape  like  a large 
dog-tootb,  but  carved  into  elaborate  foliage. 

We  come  now  to  the  chancel.  This,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  plan,  consists  of  a small 
western  bay,  7 ft.  6 in.  long,  and  then  two  larger 
bays,  wider  than  the  nave,  and  with  quadri- 
partite vaulting,  whioh  at  once  gives  much 
greater  dignity  to  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  first  bay  is  quite  plain,  without  window 
or  arcading;  but  the  other  bays  have  at  the 
base  three  divisions  in  each  of  wall  arcading  on 
marble  shafts,  with  trefoil  arches,  richly  moulded, 
and  with  most  delicate  and  beautiful  carving  in 
the  spandrels,  varied  in  design  (two  of  these 
spandrels  are  shown  on  the  Bheet  of  details). 
The  east  wall  has  four  divisions  of  similar 
arcading.  This  arcading  is  very  similar  to  the 
arcading  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  magni- 
ficent window  in  the  north  wall  was  discovered 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  and  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  old  design.  It  is  of  three 
uncusped  lights,  with  tracery  composed  of  three 
cusped  circles.  The  ousping  is  let  into  a groove, 
and  a sufficient  number  of  fragments  were  found 
to  show  the  exact  form  of  the  original.  Inter- 
nally the  arch  and  traoery  mouldings  are  very 
delicate,  whilst  externally  they  consist  of  bold 
chamfers  and  hollows.  On  the  exterior  the 
jamb  has  two  engaged  shafts,  and  internally  two 
detached  marble  shafts,  and  is  very  elaborately 
moulded. 


The  east  window  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Street, 
and  the  south  window  is  a copy  of  the  one  on 
the  north. 

Before  the  restoration  the  groining  had  been 
destroyed,  but  marks  of  it  remained  against  the 
walls,  and  numerous  fragments  of  the  ribs  were 
found,  so  that  it  could  be  faithfully  restored. 
In  the  south  wall  of  the  ohancel  is  the  old 
piscina  under  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  arcading. 

The  very  peculiar  plan  of  the  chancel  will,  of 
course,  at  onoe  be  noted,  and  the  only  solution 
of  it  seems  to  be  that  the  chancel  was  originally 
intended  to  have  been  the  width  of  the  small 
western  bay  and  some  35  ft.  in  length,  that 
before  muoh  had  been  built,  grander  ideas  pre- 
vailed, and  that  all  excepting  the  7 ft.  6 in.  in 
length,  was  removed  and  the  two  large  bays  i ub- 
stituted. 

The  work  of  these  two  bays  is  bo  out  of  soale 
with  the  nave  and  aisles  that  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  they  were  originally  intended, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  detail  clearly  showB 
that  there  could  have  been  no  great  interval 
between  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  nave 
and  the  ohancel.  The  low  level  of  the  chancel 
floor  is  also  singular,  and  it  is  quite  clear  the 
altar  could  not  originally  have  been  placed  close 
to  the  east  wall,  as  the  arcading  is  quite  perfeot 
at  the  east  end.  In  the  chancel  floor  there  is  a 
fine  fourteenth-century  brass  cross. 

On  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  immediately 
under  the  string  there  are  remains  of  a painted 
running  pattern  of  early  character,  and  on  the 
north  aisle  wall  between  the  first  and  second 
windows  there  has  been  painted  a large  sitting 
figure  of  the  Virgin  nursing  Our  Lord.  She  is 
seated  on  a throne  with  shafts  at  the  angles 
and  a gabled  trefoil  canopy  with  pinnacles  on 
either  side ; on  the  same  wall  east  of  the  eastern- 
most window  the  same  subjeot  is  represented, 
and  between  this  window  and  the  centre  one 
there  are  traces  of  a painted  subject,  but  it  is 
so  damaged  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  it 
represented. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  Wilshyre  chantry 
there  is  a very  elaborate  founder’s  tomb  under  a 
panelled  aroh  (it  is  shown  in  the  long  section). 
Weever  says,  “ This  knight  [Sir  John  Wilshyre] 
is  entombed  in  a faire  chappell  of  his  owne  foun- 
dation ; he  was  controller  of  the  towue  and 
marches  of  Callais,  ann.  21  Hen.  VII.,  1506.” 

W.  B.-S. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL  NEAR  WHITBY. 
This  building  will  accommodate  sixteen 
persons,  including  four  beds  for  aooidents. 
The  materials  are  red  stocks  and  York  Btone. 
The  wards  inside  will  be  lined  with  a glazed 
tile  dado  5 ft.  high.  The  cost  will  be  about 
2,4001.  Mr.  Thos.  Miller  is  the  architect. 

The  Bketoh  plan  annexed  Bhows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  apartments. 


A REAL  EGYPTIAN  GRIEVANCE. 

Oua  readers  will  doubtless  recall  the  an- 
nouncement recently  made,  to  the  effeot  that  a 
new  pyramid,  the  pyramid  of  Meydoum,  had 
been,  within  a few  weeks,  explored  by  the 
archaeologists ; the  news,  arriving  within  but  a 
short  time  of  the  almost  “ sensational  ” discovery 
of  what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the  “ Royal 
Mummies,”  aroused  a fresh  general  interest  in 
the  Egypt  of  the  past, — at  a moment,  too,  when 
the  Egypt  of  the  preseut  is  largely  engrossing 
public  attention.  This  is  the  season,  also,  it 
must  be  remembered,  when  those  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  our  winter  are  flocking  to  the 
mild  climate  and  the  novel  excitement  to  be 
found  in  a now  easy  journey  to  a ccuntry  once 
only  visited  by  the  most  adventurous  explorers, 
or  the  ardent  amateur  matriculating  for  certain 
admission  to  the  Travellers’  Club. 

News  reaohes  us  that  the  discovery  of  the 
entry  to  the  pyramid  of  Meydoum,  from  whioh 
such  great  results  were  expected,  has  proved 
deceptive.  M.  Charmes,  the  Oriental  corre- 
spondent of  the  Journal  des  Ddbats,  contributed 
to  that  paper  on  February  3rd  a letter  from 
Luxor,  in  which  he  relates  how  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  opening  of  the  pyramid,  founded 
on  the  expectation  that  the  passage  had  never 
been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  built,  have 
not  been  realised.  In  the  passage,  as  in  the 
ohamber  to  which  it  led,  not  an  inscription 
remains, — all  have  been  destroyed.  A doubt  is 
expressed  as  to  whether  the  chamber  discovered 
be  really  the  principal,  it  being  possible  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  there  are 
several  chambers;  the  excavations  will,  therefore, 
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be  continued.  The  results  obtained  are,  how- 
ever, of  some  value ; the  pyramid  is  proved  not 
to  be,  as  asserted,  false,  as,  except  its  exterior, 
it  resembles  in  construction  all  the  other  pyra- 
mids. Bat  this  one  question  solved,  another  has 
been  substituted. 

The  exoavation  of  the  Pyramid  of  Meydoum 
is  part  of  a soheme  which  M.  Maspero  (the 
successor  of  the  late  lamented  Mariette-Bey) 
has  now  set  well  on  foot, — the  study,  one  by  one, 
of  all  the  existing  pyramids,  to  determine  those 
whioh  are  able  to  supply  any  important  in- 
formation. They  all  oontain  a vast  number  of 
inscriptions,  and  the  task  of  deciphering  these 
is  no  light  one ; yet,  long  as  it  must  be  before 
the  Egyptologists  are  in  possession  of  this  mass 
of  facts,  till  then  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  subjeot  of  death 
was  regarded  by  the  anoient  Egyptians. 

In  another  direction  it  would  appear  that 
M.  MaBpero  is  doing  good  work.  At  Luxor  he 
is  making  preparations  to  lay  bare  the  temple 
whioh  has  so  often  been  painted  and  photo- 
graphed. Regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  curious  of  the  monuments  of 
anoient  Egypt,  most  of  which  are  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period,  this  being  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  approximatively  that  is,  about  1700- 
1500  B.C.,  it  has  long  been  half  buried  beneath  a 
wretched  modern  village  built  in  the  magnificent 
colonnade.  With  proper  permission,  the  village, 
composed  of  shantieB,  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove ; the  promise  of 
a new  hut  on  a piece  of  ground  at  a short  dis- 
tance, together  with  a small  indemnity,  would, 
it  appears,  satisfy  the  poor  Arabs.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Dibats  alone  foresees  a slight 
difficulty  in  the  removal  of  the  houses  of  the 
Frenoh  and  English  oonsular  agents.  As  to  the 
aotion  of  his  own  countrymen  he  entertains  no 
doubt ; he  only  fears  Mustapha  Aga,  our  agent 
out  there,  whom  he  would  appear  somewhat  to 
mistrust,  though  he  expresses  his  firm  belief 
that  England  in  such  a oase  would  willingly 
assist  a good  cause,  especially  as  bo  many  English 
tourists  visit  the  spot. 

The  tourists  increase  in  numbers  every  year ; 
reports  of  revolution,  insubordination  in  the 
army,  and  cholera  are  powerless  to  hinder  them, 
and  the  easy  means  of  communication,  the 
steamers  which  now  run  so  frequently  up  and 
down  the  Nile,  bring,  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever,  the  strangers  to  see  the  ruins.  Their 
presence,  however,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  hear, 
deeply  regretted  by  the  genuine  archaeologist. 
In  the  thirty  years  that  Egypt  has  been  thus 
visited,  more  harm  has  been  done  to  its  old 
buildings  than  in  the  centuries  of  so  much 
abused  negleot  whioh  have  passed  over  the 
country.  The  destruction  caused  by  the 
tourists  is  really  serious  ; piece  by  piece 
the  inscriptions  and  the  wall-paintings  are 
being  chipped  away  to  supply  “ mementos.” 
M.  Charmes  describes  how,  on  visiting  a few 
days  previously  the  Yalley  of  the  Kings,  he 
found  most  barbarously  mutilated  the  famous 
tomb  of  Seti  I.,  which  was  discovered  by 
Belzoni ; the  alabaster  saroophagus  is,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  present  in  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum.  When  Belzoni  and  Champollion  entered 
the  tomb  it  was  intaot;  not  a word  of  the 
inscribed  text  was  wanting;  the  wall-paintings 
were  as  fresh  in  colour  as  if  painted  the  day 
before : now  the  tomb  is  nearly  a ruin,  and 
iu  a few  years  the  destruction  will  be  complete. 
It  was  in  vain  that  an  official  was  placed  on 
guard,  his  actiou  was  invariably  complained  of 
by  the  visitors  as  insolent, — whioh,  of  course,  it 
may  have  been  ; other  monuments,  which  were 
closed  for  their  protection  have  been  forced  open 
by  the  strangers.  It  appears,  indeed,  impossible 
to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  the  monuments  by 
the  numerous  tourists,  injury  twenty  times  as 
destructive  within  a few  years  as  in  the  centu- 
ries of  the  alleged  barbarism  of  Kopts  and 
Arabs.  Not  as  a remedy,  but  as  a measure  of 
precaution,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
more  important  inscriptions  copied.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a vast  amount  of 
repetition,  unnecessary  to  notice.  Here,  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  Dibats  wisely  suggests,  is 
a work  for  the  newly-appointed  French  “ fioole 
d’Arcbeologie”  at  Cairo.  Egypt  has  been 
revealed  to  us  barely  a century,  its  tongue  is  as 
yet  scarcely  familiar  to  us  ; to  attain  this  end 
there  remain  literally  hundreds  of  miles  of 
inscriptions  to  decipher;  the  work  is  not  a 
small  one,  but  it  is  progressing.  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  toiliDg  hard 
together.  M.  Charmes  is  perhaps  too  modest 
when  he  speaks  of  the  backward  position  of  his 


oountry  in  this  direction.  What  publications,  he 
asks,  have  we  to  compare  with  those  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  great  work  of  Lepsius  ? though 
he  is  right  when  he  remarks  that  Germany  is 
supplied  with  chairs  of  Egyptology  in  most  of  its 
universities.  England  also  in  this  respect  may 
be  said  to  be  somewhat  behind  Gsrmany. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  sceptics  and  the 
indifferent,  Oriental  archmology  has  become  in 
the  present  day  the  foremost  of  historio  sciences. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  it,  it  is  impossible- 
to  understand  the  art,  the  literature,  the  man- 
ners, the  religion,  and  the  history  of  Classic 
antiquity.  The  discoveries  of  our  century  have 
shown  that  this  antiquity  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  with  the  civilisation  of  which  it  was  as 
closely  connected  as  is  ours  with  that  of  Greeoe 
and  Rome.  A series  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances has  preserved  for  us  the  relios  of  this 
distant  civilisation ; our  gratitude  is  due  to 
those  alike  who  pursue  and  who  encourage  a 
study  whioh  will  place  us  in  possession  of  the 
invaluable  information  which  research  cannot 
fail  in  time  to  elucidate. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS,  AND  THE  WOLVERHAMPTON 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

A movement  has  been  initiated  by  the  Wolver- 
hampton Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
unusual  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  attention 
of  our  readers.  As  far  as  regards  the  command 
of  the  architect  over  the  most  suitable  materials 
for  his  designs,  and  the  [provision  by  the  builder 
of  such  materials,  not  only  at  the  cheapest  rates, 
but  at  prices  on  which  he  can  safely  calculate 
far  in  advance  of  his  work,  the  inquiry  has  a 
speoial  claim  on  our  pages.  But  the  particular 
interest  of  any  trade,  however  direct,  and  of 
whatever  magnitude,  sinks  into  insignificance 
by  the  side  of  one  or  two  questions  of  national 
welfai-e  to  which  we  wish,  as  briefly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  clearness  of  statement,  to  call 
attention.  And,  in  addition  to  the  interest  we 
may  take  in  the  matter,  first  as  regards  the 
trades  specially  connected  with  building ; and, 
secondly,  as  regards  the  general  industrial  deve- 
lopment of  the  country ; we  must  be  allowed  a 
special  tenderness  in  behalf  of  an  inquiry  as 
to  which  we  have  long  been  among  the  small 
minority  of  publio  journalists  who  have  insisted 
on  the  necessity  and  importance. 

The  subject  in  question  takes  the  form,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  cost 
of  transport  by  land  and  by  water.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  (if  such  there  be)  who 
may  be  disposed  at  the  first  glance  to  under- 
value the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  to  hold 
that  it  was  settled,  once  for  all,  by  the  opening 
of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  we 
may  remark  that  the  question  is  one  of  suffi- 
cient doubt,  sufficient  importance,  and  sufficient 
timeliness,  to  form  one  of  the  first  subjeots  for 
original  communications  on  which  prizes  are 
offered  in  the  present  session  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  The  difficulty  that  has 
hitherto  opposed  the  useful  discussion  of  the 
question  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  outcome  of 
a policy  which,  since  1833  and  1834,  when  the 
Midland  Railway  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Aire 
and  Calder  navigation,  and  when  the  Birming- 
ham and  Grand  Junction  Railways  were  opposed 
by  the  Birmingham  and  Grand  Junction  Canals, 
when, in  fact,  a free  fight  was  joined  in  between 
the  actual  carriers  by  water  and  the  intending 
oarriers  by  land,  has  been  steadily  pursued  by 
the  latter;  and  that,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
mean  the  polioy,  adopted  by  the  railway 
companies,  of  so  publishing,  and  we  may 
even  add  of  so  keeping,  their  accounts  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  opponent,  or  even 
for  any  friend,  to  ascertain  at  what  exact 
rate  of  profit  or  of  loss  each  of  the  very 
distinct  branohes  of  the  trade,  which  they  own 
as  carriers,  was  conducted.  To  this  obliteration 
of  the  materials  for  criticism  was  added  the 
successful  attempt  to  grasp,  in  one  way  or 
another,  such  commandirg  connexions  of  the 
canal  system  as  to  place  the  separated  tranks 
almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies, — 
we  will  not  say  their  natural  enemies,  for  the 
true  policy  would  have  been  one  of  alliance  and 
mutual  aid.  It  has  thus  resulted,  not  only  that, 
at  this  time,  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost  the 
only  part  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  supposed  that 
it  is  as  cheap  and  better  to  convey  building 
materials,  timber,  minerals,  manure,  and  all 
heavy  and  bulky  articles  of  low  intrinsic  value 


by  rail  os  by  water,  but  that  the  publio  in 
general  have  no  idea  that  a great  question  of  the 
kind  exists.  If  anything  has  been  said  on  the 
subject,  the  reply  has  been  that  it  was  a mere 
matter  for  academical  discussion, — no  practical 
question  at  all.  Men  who  had  leisure  might 
amuse  themselves  by  calculations  as  to  the 
theoretic  cost  of  land  or  water  carriage  ; but  so 
long  as  we  could  have  bricks  or  ooals,  carried 
at  a third  of  a penny  a mile,  what  man  of  busi- 
ness oould  care  for  anything  more  ? 

Oar  usual  habits  of  insular  content  have 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  noting  how  very 
differently  the  matter  has  been  regarded  by  our 
Continental  neighbours  and  rivals.  France,  as 
some  of  us  can  very  distinctly  remember,  caught 
from  us  the  torch  of  industrial  progress. 
Joseph  Looke  and  Thomas  Brassey  first  showed 
the  French  how  to  make  and  how  to  work  rail- 
ways. Other  Englishmen  whom  we  can  name 
followed,  and  down  to  1857  or  thereabouts 
English  aid  was  eagerly  Bought  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  English  practice  readily  followed  there. 
But  there  arrived  a time  when  the  pupils  ad- 
vanced beyond  their  teaohers.  The  French, 
Italian,  and  German  engineers  did  not  allow  the 
working  of  their  lines  to  pass  from  their  hands 
into  those  of  commercial  managers,  however 
able.  They  applied  the  same  process  of  scientific 
analysis  to  the  facts  of  the  working  as  to  the 
faots  of  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
result  was  that  they  reverted  to  the  old 
doctrines  of  Brindley,  of  Smeaton,  and  of 
Telford.  They  found,  past  all  possibility  of 
question,  that  where  it  woald  cost  more  than  a 
halfpenny  to  carry  a ton  of  bricks  or  ooals  for  a 
mile  by  rail,  it  would  cost  less  than  a farthing 
to  carry  them  by  water.  They  found  that  while 
it  would  cost  another  halfpenny  per  ton  for 
interest  of  money  on  the  rail,  it  would  not  cost 
half  a farthing  for  interest  on  the  canal.  And 
having  arrived  at  these  distinctly  practical 
conclusions,  they  set  to  work  to  complete  their 
canals. 

Now  this,  to  which  English  men  of  business 
have  hitherto  paid  small  attention,  affects  us 
very  directly  in  this  way.  It  is  as  certain  as 
any  future  event  oan  well  be  that  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  France  will  be  conveying 
passengers  at  half  our  present  fares,  and  will  be 
carrying  heavy  articles  by  water  at  a third  of 
the  fares  at  which  we  can  remuneratively  carry 
them  by  rail.  And  this  means  a tax  of  cent, 
per  cent,  on  so  much  of  the  ooBt  of  British  pro- 
ductions as  arises  from  carriage,  or  from  i 
travelling.  Such  a mode  of  handioapping  our 
manufacture  is  one  that  no  English  man  of 
business  can  afford  to  despise. 

We  are  unaware  of  the  special  circumstances 
which  have,  at  this  moment,  called  the  attention 
of  this  particular  body  of  working  capitalists  i 
to  this  very  serious  danger  to  British  manu- 
factures. Whatever  it  may  be,  we  rejoice  at  . 
the  fact.  We  rejoice  at  seeing  the  question  i 
pass  from  the  domain  of  the  formulae  of  the  > 
man  of  science  to  that  of  the  ledger  of  the  mer-  ■ 
chant.  We  have  been  long  aware  of  many  of  the  i 
facts,  and  may  have  even  wearied  our  friends  in  i 
our  efforts  to  call  attention  to  them.  Attention  i 
is  all  that  we  ask;  for  of  the  results  of  careful  1 
investigation  of  the  subjeot  by  practical  men  of  : 
business  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  ) 
river.ways  of  France  are  alive  with  active  > 
labour.  The  new  prime  minister  of  France  is  * 
himself  the  author  of  a plan  which  requires  the  ) 
outlay  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  sterling  a i 
year  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  on  publio  works.  . 
These  comprise  the  improvement  of  ports  and  1 
harbours,  and  the  completion  of  minor  railways.  . 
But  the  great  bulk  of  the  outlay  is  on  inland  1 
navigation.  We  must  anticipate  that  one  of  the  : 
first  steps  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  i 
Commerce  will  be  to  ascertain  what  France  is  £ 
doing  as  to  canals,  and  how  far  her  activity  will  I 
affect  our  own. 


A New  Board  School,  Fulham. — A public  ( 
meeting  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of  a t 
new  Board  Sohool  in  Everington-street,  Crown- 1 
road,  Fulham,  was  held  on  Monday  evening. ; 
The  school  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  I 
of  Chelsea,  from  the  plan  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  i 
the  architect  to  the  School  Board.  There  isi 
accommodation  for  481  infants  on  the  lower- 
floor;  360  girls  on  the  second  floor;  and  360 
boys  on  the  upper  floor, — total  1,201  children. o 
With  the  advance  of  the  speculating  builder? 
the  cabbage-fields  are  gradually  being  covered'' 
with  streets  of  houses,  and  consequently  therer 
is  a large  increase  of  population  in  the  looality.  . 
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“AN  IMPORTANT  ECONOMY  TO  BE 
EFFECTED  BY  THE  BUILDER.” 

Sir, — I have  read  the  leading  article  in  the 
Builder  of  January  28bh,  with  the  above  title,  in 
which  you  direct  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
employing  coverings  to  scaffolds  or  building 
stages,  and  the  advisability  of  completing  the 
heating  or  warming  arrangements  immediately 
after  the  slating  in  of  our  buildings, — the  one 
to  allow  of  the  work  being  carried  on  as  well  in 
wet  weather  as  in  dry ; the  other  to  diffuse  a 
warmth  and  dryness  during  the  finishing  opera- 
tions, so  that,  as  you  aptly  put  it,  “ seasoned 
timber  is  not  allowed  to  lose  in  a few  weeks  of 
neglect  the  quality  which  it  has  taken  years  to 
gain.” 

The  latter  precaution  I have  adopted  for  some 
years  in  all  works  designed  by  me  in  which  a 
heating  apparatus  was  arranged  for,  and  I can 
well  endorse  what  you  say  as  to  its  advantages. 

With  regard  to  covered  scaffolds,  the  follow- 
ing extract  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American, 
in  1879,  from  some  remarks  of  mine  in  reference 
to  the  “ screw  scaffolding  ” which  I had  designed 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  one  of  my 
buildings:  — 

“ As  to  the  covering  in  of  these  scaffolds,  all  that 
the  builder  requires  to  do  for  this  purpose  is  to 
stretch  tarpaulins  or  covers  over  such  portions  of 
the  ledgers  as  will  afford  tho  necessary  protection 
to  the  working  platforms  and  walls.  These  cover- 
ings may  be  placed  in  position  when  the  scaffolding 
is  first  fixed,  as  they  add  but  little  to  the  weight, 
interfere  in  no  way  with  the  raising  operations,  and 
go  up  with  the  scaffold  without  further  attention  or 
alteration. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  whole  operation 
of  building  should  not  be  carried  on  under  cover, 
and  the  ‘ waller  ’ be  placed  in  as  good  a position  for 
doing  his  work  as  the  * stone-dresser.’  ” 

A perspective  view  and  description  of  this 
“sorew  scaffolding”  appeared  in  the  Scientific 
American. 

I am  quite  at  one  with  you  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  a builder’s  plant  so  designed  and 
arranged  that  he  need  not  care  whether  it 
“ rains  or  Bhines,”  and  this  will  apply  equally 
to  works  of  any  importance  throughout  the 
country.  . But  what  shall  be  Baid  as  to  expe- 
diting building  operations  in  those  portions  of 
London  more  particularly  devoted  to  business, 
and  in  those  great  traffio  arteries  stretching 
westward  from  the  Bank  ? Here  is  a field  for 
“ an  important  economy  to  be  effected  by  the 
builder,”  by  the  workman,  by  the  ground-owner, 
by  the  tradesman,  and  by  the  general  public. 

I oan  conceive  of  a time  when  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  Parliament  or  local  autho- 
rities to  insist,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  on 
relays  of  workmen  being  engaged,  so  that  the 
pulling  down  and  building  up,  in  populous 
centres,  may  be  conducted  continuously  during 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  each  day. 

As  I should  propose  these  operations  for  towns, 
gas  for  night  working  could  always  be  had,  and 
at  no  distant  date,  electricity  may  possibly  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  builder.  Indeed, 
as  building  operations  in  busy  thoroughfares, — 
if  I,  as  an  architect,  dare  more  than  whisper  it, 
— are  always  a nuisance  to  thepublio,  and  ought 
to  be  got  out  of  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  intelligent  builder  will  endeavour  to  limit 
the  duration  of  such  operations,  so  that  he 
may  put  off  the  day  when  his  oraft  shall  be 
“harassed”  or  “regulated”  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

If  a large  building  company  were  established 
in  London,  with  the  distinct  objeot  of  working 
in  wind  or  calm,  in  rain  or  dry  weather,  con- 
tinuously day  and  night,  so  as  to  finish  our 
buildings  in  one-fourth,  or  even  one-third,  the 
time  now  spent  in  suoh  operations, — who  can 
say  what  percentage  above  current  rates  capital- 
ists would  not  be  prepared  to  give  for  these 
advantages  ? Suoh  a company  oould  undoubtedly 
command  good  prices  and  an  abundance  of  work, 
and  ought  to  divide  a handsome  dividend. 

I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that 
such  a system  of  scaffolding,  Ac.,  could  be 
devised  as  would  admit  of  every  hour,  during 
both  day  and  night,  being  fully  utilised,  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  and  that  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
Bummer.  J.  J.  Lish. 


Election  of  a Royal  Academician. — At  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  held  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  Joseph 
Edgar  Boehm,  soulptor,  was  eleoted  a Royal 
Academician. 


PARISH  GUILDS  OP  HEALTH* 

Sir  Henry  Cole  suggests  that,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  the  prevention  of  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  a Guild  for  Health,  voluntary,  self- 
supporting,  and  self-managing,  should  be  esta- 
blished throughout  the  kingdom,  in  every  parish 
district  at  least,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
central  station  or  office  established  in  it,  con- 
nected with  some  suitable  shop,  such  as  an  iron- 
monger’s, turnery,  &c.,  on  the  principle  of  post- 
offices. 

The  objects  of  a guild  organised  on  self-sup- 
porting principles  should  be,  by  means  of  a 
contractor, — 

a.  To  distribute  printed  information  of  Local 
Boards  of  Health  and  other  society’s  rules  on  all 
sanitary  subjects,  drainage,  ventilation,  water- 
supply,  heating,  Ao. ; to  supply  sanitary  publica- 
tions at  the  cheapest  rate;  also  to  publish  a 
cheap  periodical  journal. 

b.  To  exhibit  and  sell  specimens  of  various 
sanitary  apparatus,  Ac.,  such  as  cleaning 
machines  for  house-drains,  different  washing- 
maohines,  disinfectants,  Ac. 

c.  To  promote  the  proper  removal  from 
private  houses  of  patients  suffering  from  small- 
pox, typhoid  fever,  or  any  infeotious  ailment. 

d.  To  provide  skilled  labour  to  perform  con- 
stant sanitary  work,  and  all  those  many  minute 
but  most  necessary  details  of  work  which  the 
parish  officers  cannot,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to, 
undertake,  such  as, — 

1.  Periodical  cleaning  of  house-drains,  gully- 
traps,  Ao. 

2.  Periodical  examination  of  proper  supply  of 
water,  and  oleaning  of  water-cisterns,  pipes, 
Ac. 

3.  Periodical  examination  of  kitohen-flues  an<\ 
boilers,  and  the  oleaning  and  repair  of  them. 

4.  Proper  management  of  dust-holes,  and 
separation  of  garbage,  to  be  afterwards  removed 
by  pariah  officers. 

5.  Miscellaneous  oooasional  work,  suoh  as 
window-cleaning,  sweeping  snow  off  the  roofs 
of  houses,  Ao. 

At  the  outset,  a Superintending  Committee, 
to  include  medical  practitioners  of  the  district, 
with  ohairman,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  should 
be  organised  for  each  distriot,  with  power  to 
appoint  a contractor  for  works  stated,  also  a 
distributor  of  information  and  canvasser  for 
members. 

A scale  of  fees  for  each  class  of  services  to  be 
performed  by  the  tradesmen  contracting  to  do 
it,  should  be  fixed  by  the  committee  of  each 
district;  the  fees  being  regulated  by  the  pro- 
bable demand  for  services  and  their  nature  in 
the  distriot. 

The  subscription  for  registering  a member  of 
the  Guild  might  be,  say  Is.  a year,  or  any  sum 
the  local  Guild  thought  necessary.  Special 
subscriptions  from  the  rioh  and  benevolent  might 
be  raised  to  promote  sanitary  arrangements  for 
the  poorest  classes.  The  work  on  behalf  of 
persons  living  in  small  houses  and  rooms,  who 
are  not  yet  eduoated  to  appreciate  the  necessary 
precautions  against  illness,  might  be  done  for 
them  through  the  benevolence  of  others,  it  being 
the  interest  of  the  subscribers  to  do  Buoh  work 
for  the  security  of  their  own  health. 


HOUSE  DECORATORS’  CLUB  AND 
INSTITUTE  COMPANY. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  first  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  the  Painter- 
Stainers’  Hall,  Little  Trinity -lane,  Queen  Vio- 
toria-street.  There  was  a large  attendance  of 
the  members,  and  the  chair  was  oooupied  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Craoe.  Among  other  prominent  sup- 
porters of  the  movement  present  were  : — Mr. 
J.  D.  Crace,  Mr.  Graham  (of  Messrs.  JaokBon  A 
Graham),  Mr.  E.  Monnery,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  Coulton, 
Mr.  Peacock,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt. 

The  report  of  the  directors  stated  that  pro- 
gress had  been  made  slowly  but  surely.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  premises  to 
suit  their  requirements,  but  without  success  at 
present,  although  they  were  pleased  to  state 
they  were  in  a position  to  commence  business 
at  once,  but  were  desirous  of  its  taking  suoh  pro- 
portions as  would  be  befitting  them  and  the 
cause  they  had  at  heart.  With  a view  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  shareholders,  they  had  waited 
on  several  of  the  employers  who  were  favour- 
* To  prevent  fevere  and  diaeaEe  in  houses  by  aiding, 
supplementing,  and  preserving  the  work  done  by  local 
sanitary  surveyors  and  mediosl  officers  of  health  and  all 
societies  and  companies  for  sanitary  assurance  and  pro- 
tection. 


able  to  their  objects,  and  they  specially  men- 
tioned  the  very  material  assistance  rendered  in 
many  ways  by  Messrs.  Crace  and  Donaldson. 
The  directors  earnestly  called  upon  eaoh  share- 
holder to  make  a strong  effort  to  induce  others 
to  take  up  Bhares,  and  so  place  the  success  of 
the  company  beyond  doubt,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  take  premises  they  should  always  look 
upon  with  pride.  They  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  their  late  zealous  secretary,  Mr.  G. 
Grant,  through  business  calling  him  away,  but 
were  fortunate  in  securing  those  of  Mr.  S.  B. 
French  (the  late  treasurer),  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Thomas  having  resigned  the  office  of  director, 
had  been  appointed  treasurer.  The  report  having 
been  unanimously  adopted,  the  meeting  re- 
elected Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Thomas  to  their 
respective  offices.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  added  to  the  board  of  directors  : — Mr.  A. 
Alston,  Mr.  H.  Hunter,  Mr.  A.  Turner,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Pain,  Mr.  W.  Hancock,  Mr.  T.  Stuckey,  Mr.  F. 
Cook,  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  C.C.,  Mr.  E.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Poynter. 

The  Chairman  then  stated  that  they  had 
finished  the  purely  formal  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  now  they  had  to  consider  how  best 
to  set  about  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of 
obtaining  a suitable  building  for  their  proposed 
olub  and  institute.  Personally,  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  assist  in  any  movement  whioh 
had  for  its  object  the  providing  of  means  for 
rational  amusement  and  sooial  intercourse, 
especially  amongst  those  belonging  to  his  own 
oraft,  without  imposing  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  public-house.  He  had  letters 
in  his  possession  from  large  employers  offering 
pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  was  certain  the 
Painters’  Company,  though  small  in  numbers  and 
not  overwhelmed  with  this  world’s  wealth,  would 
do  their  utmost  to  encourage  house- decorators 
in  the  practice  and  the  perfection  of  their  art. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  afterwards  delivered  an 
address,  pointing  out,  from  his  long  and  intimate 
experience  of  working  men’s  clubs,  how  success 
was  most  likely  to  be  attained.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  oocupied  in  discussing  ques- 
tions of  detail,  and  it  was  announced  at  the  close 
that  Mr.  Graham,  Messrs.  Cowton  A Co.,  Mr.  F. 
Cowton,  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  and  Mr.  Laing  (of 
Messrs.  Laing  A Co.,  Duke-street,  Adelphi),  had 
eaoh  taken  ten  shares  in  the  company. 


WATER  AND  SEWAGE  CONTAMINATION. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  read  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  24th  of  January, 
on  “ The  Analysis  of  Potable  Water,  with 
special  Reference  to  the  Determination  of 
previous  Sewage  Contamination,”  by  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Folkard,  the  author  considered  the 
bearing  of  biologioal  research  on  the  sub- 
jeot,  pointing  out  that  mere  dilution  had  an 
almost  inappreciable  effect  in  disarming  the 
germs  of  disease  of  their  power.  Thus,  sup- 
posing a glass  of  water  to  contain  but  one  germ, 
if  the  person  taking  it  was  sufficiently  unhealthy 
or  weakly,  he  would  contract  the  disease  almost 
as  certainly  as  if  there  were  hundreds  of  germs. 
In  the  author’s  opinion  it  would  be  impossible 
to  banish  zymotic  disease  from  towns  the  water 
supply  of  which  contained  the  dejecta  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  the  disease,  even  though 
present  in  the  most  minute  quantity.  The  very 
weakly  would  contract  the  complaint  from  the 
water,  and  from  them  it  would  spread  to  the 
more  robust  aronnd  them.  Again,  these  germs 
were  endowed  with  suoh  persistent  vitality,  that 
they  withstood  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold, 
moisture,  drought,  and  chemical  agents,  to  an 
almost  inoredible  extent,  affording  what  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  indisputable  evidence  of  the  now 
exploded  dootrine  of  spontaneous  generation. 
From  this  it  appeared  that  once-contaminated 
water  was  unsuitable  for  dietetic  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  contended  that  a 
radical  change  was  the  only  remedy.  Irrigation 
and  ohemioal  treatment  were  alike  powerless ; 
in  addition  to  which,  during  the  heavy  rain,  all 
existing  sewerage  systems  were  incapable  of 
dealing  with  the  huge  volumes  of  water  poured 
into  them,  and  the  sewage  was  allowed  to  flow 
direot  into  the  river,  to  the  manifest  dis- 
advantage of  the  towns  below,  which  were 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  water  Bupply. 
Filtration,  again,  was  powerless  to  effect  real 
purification.  The  germs  of  disease  were  so 
minute  that  they  could  pass  one  hundred 
abreast  through  the  interstitial  spaces  of 
ordinary  sand,  and  dissolved  substances  were, 
of  course,  unacted  upon.  In  view  of  the  great 
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increase  in  cancerous  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  the  subject  was  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study ; and,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  unreliability  of  the  results  afforded  by 
chemical  analysis,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  if 
a sample  of  water  was  fit  for  drinking  purposes 
was,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  and  see  that  contaminating  matter  was 
exoluded,  from  the  time  that  the  water  fell  as 
rain  till  it  entered  the  reservoir  or  engine-well. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Topographical  Society  of  London  was  held 
in  the  Court- room  of  Drapers’  Hall,  Throg- 
morton-street,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Company.  The  Right  Hon. 
J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Lord  Mayor,  who  has  been 
eleoted  President  of  the  Sooiety,  took  the  chair, 
and  there  was  a good  attendance  of  members. 

The  report  of  the  Organising  Committee  was 
presented  and  read  by  Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish, 
hon.  secretary.  It  contained  the  following 
passages : — 

The  preparation  of  the  view  of  London,  by  Van 
den  Wyngaerde,  the  first  part  of  which  has  already 
been  issued,*  has  required  groat  care,  and  necessarily 
occupied  much  time  ; but  the  remaining  portion  is 
now  in  a very  forward  state,  and  will  be  ready  for 
publication  in  a few  months. 

It  is  proposed  that  when  several  maps  of  a par- 
ticular period  have  been  produced,  a volume  descrip- 
tive of  all  of  them  shall  be  issued.  By  this  means 
the  repetition,  which  would  be  unavoidable  in 
several  descriptions,  will  be  saved,  and  the  further 
advantage  of  comparison  of  dotails  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Another  branch  of  the  Society’s  work  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  is  that  of  registering  the 
various  changes  that  are  continually  talcing  place 
in  London.  For  this  Mr.  Emslie,  a member  of  the 
society,  has  prepared  a view  of  the  excavations  at 
Leadenhall.  showing  the  relics  of  the  old  buildings; 
and  Mr.  Milliken,  another  member  of  the  society, 
has  made  several  drawings  on  wood  of  houses  that 
have  been  pulled  down  within  the  last  year  or  so. 
This  system  of  the  registration  of  changes  is  one, 
however,  of  too  vast  a character  for  one  or  two 
persons  to  deal  with  adequately.  The  Committee 
look  upon  this  task  as  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, more  especially  as  no  organisation  exists  at 
present  for  carrying  it  out,  and  they  therefore  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  the  system  of 
local  committees,  which  was  proposed  in  the 
statoment  made  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
society. 

Of  work  in  hand,  special  mention  maybe  made  of 
the  extracts  from  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
which  are  being  proceeded  with,  and  will  probably 
be  printed  soon  after  the  completion  of  Wyngaerde’s 
view.  The  importance  of  these  volumes  is  known 
to  all  those  who  have  frequent  reason  to  consult 
them,  but  the  many  valuable  local  allusions  have 
never  been  used  as  they  deserve  to  be  by  the  his- 
torians of  London,  so  that  a series  of  these  ex- 
tracts, combined  with  extracts  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  and  the  His- 
torical MSS.  Commission,  cannot  fail  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  history  of  London.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  extracts,  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley  has 
proposed  to  compile  a Handbook  of  London  Topo- 
graphy, which  should  contain  a rapid  sketch  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  subject,  and  what  is  still  left 
for  a London  Topographical  Society  to  do. 

Mr.  Wheatley  having  made  a statement  as  to 
the  future  work  of  the  Sooiety, 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  he  knew  of  nothing  more  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  a oountry  than  that 
impressions  should  be  retained  of  its  surface. 
Literature  dealt  mainly  with  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  of  men,  and  except  in  some 
historical  novels,  or  in  works  purely  topo- 
graphical, this  matter  of  the  eurface  of  the 
country  was  rarely  touohed  upon.  It  would  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  work  of  a society  of  this 
kind  was  invaluable. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  seconded  the  resolution,  ob- 
serving that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  were 
regarded  with  interest  not  only  in  England,  but 
in  America.  He,  however,  advised  the  Society 
not  to  attempt  too  much,  and  to  be  careful  not 
to  waste  its  energies  in  doing  work  that  had 
been  done  by  other  bodies. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Milliken,  it  was  resolved,  “That  the  thanks 
of  the  Topographical  Society  of  London  be 
given  to  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
for  their  kindness  in  lending  the  original  draw- 
ing of  London,  by  Ant.  Yan  den  Wyngaerde,  for 
the  purpose  of  reproduction  by  the  Society.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
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rules,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  amongst 
the  members,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  ob- 
servations expressed  a hope  that  London  would 
before  long  set  np  a bust  or  a statue  of  Chaucer, 
who  was  a citizen  of  London.  As  a student  of 
Shakspeare  and  Chaucer,  he  (Mr.  Furnivall) 
was  in  a position  to  testify  to  the  great  value 
which  the  work  of  the  Society  was  likely  to  be 
to  literary  men  and  students  of  history. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
thought  that  the  annual  subscription  (one 
guinea)  had  scarcely  been  fixed  at  a sufficiently 
high  figure. 

The  officers  and  counoil  were  then  elected, 
viz.  : — 

President. — The  Right  Hod.  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Vice-Presidents.— Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  of  Rose- 
bery, Sir  Joseph  Bszalgette,  O.B.,  and  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer . — Major-General  J.  Baillie. 

Director.—  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish. 

OtherMembers  of  Council. — Messrs.  E.  W.  Ashbee, F.S.A.; 
Wynne  E.  Baxter,  F.G.8. ; Arthur  Cates,  F.R.  I. B.A. ; 
C.  E.  H.  Chadwyok-Healey ; F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  ; 
G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff 
Hanson,  M.A. ; Richard  B.  Prosser;  W.  Rendle  ; O .ven 
Roberts,  M.A. ; Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.  ; John  Tolburst, 
F.8.A. ; and  Edward  Walford,  M.A. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  Markham,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Prosser,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  Drapers’  Company  for  the  use  of  their  hall. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O.  Roberts,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Steevens  (of  the  United  States),  and  his 
lordship  having  acknowledged  the  oompliment, 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
MR.  STREET. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, 9,  Condnit-Btreet,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a memorial  to  the  late  arohiteot  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  said  ; — It  is 
a melancholy  cause  which  puts  me  here,  and  I 
am  sure  you  share  my  grief,  but  it  is  a consola- 
tion to  be  able  to  take  part  in  a memorial  to  our 
honoured,  dear,  and  most  eminent  friend  George 
Edmund  Street.  We  have  met,  not  to  make 
speeches,  but  to  do  business.  I need  not  say 
who  he  was  or  what  he  was,  for  every  one  here 
knows  his  eminence,  which  was  not  special,  but 
general,  and  which  fully  deserves  a worthy 
memorial.  There  are  many  kinds  of  memorials, 
some  better,  some  worse,  all  having  their  merits, 
but  there  is  one  as  to  which  all  will  agree  in 
regard  to  its  propriety.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Street 
that  it  should  be  put  in  a conspicuous  position, 
which  will  make  posterity,  who  might  other- 
wise  be  forgetful,  remember  who  he  was  and 
what  were  his  performances, — I mean  some 
effigy  in  the  Law  Courts.  I use  the  word  effigy 
because  it  is  a mere  matter  of  money  whether 
that  effigy  shall  be  a statue  or  a bust.  I trust 
there  will  be  money  enough  for  a statue,  but, 
whether  statue  or  bust,  the  presentment  of  his 
person  in  some  conspicuous  plaoe  in  the  Law 
Courts.  There  is  a precedent  for  a statue  in 
that  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  if  there  were  not  that  prece- 
dent we  might  now  well  make  one.  I have 
a letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  assent 
of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  so  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  permission  for  its  erection, 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  agree  to  a memorial, 
to  appoint  a general  committee  and  officers,  and 
also  a sub-committee  to  deal  with  details,  and 
suggest  a sculptor  or  sculptors,  when  a subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  general  committee  is  held. 

Mr.  Wells,  R.A.,  then  moved  : — “That,  in  the 
opiaion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
steps  for  placing  a statue  or  other  sculptured 
memorial,  giving  a portrait  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
in  the  Royal  Law  Courts.” 

Mr.  Robinson,  Q.C.,  seconded  this,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  was  then  elected  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  treasurer, 
and  a long  list  of  influential  names,  including 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
First  Commissioners  of  Works  of  the  present 
and  late  Governments,  a number  of  bishops  and 
deans,  judges  and  barristers,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number,  was  submitted  and  adopted. 
From  these  a sub-committee  was  selected,  and 
agreed  to.  It  was  decided  not  to  publish  the 
list  of  the  general  and  sub-committees  for  a few 
days,  as  many  are  away  on  circuit  whose  names  ! 
will,  no  donbt,  be  appended  when  they  have 
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been  communicated  with.  After  the  meeting  of 
the  general  committee,  the  sub-oommittee  re- 
mained sitting  to  initiate  their  labours. 

We  understand  that,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Street,  when  once  pointing  out  the  place  in  the 
Law  Courts  buildings  whioh  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Field  (who  took  a very 
aotive  part  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
concentration  of  the  courts),  jokingly  said,  with 
reference  to  a spot  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
“ And  here,  if  they  ever  think  fit,  they  can 
place  a statue  to  the  architect  of  the  building,” 
— or  something  to  that  effect. 


MUNICIPAL  CONTROL  OF  STREETS  AND 
BUILDINGS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering 
Society,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
1st  instant,  Mr.  William  Goldstraw  read  a paper 
on  “ Municipal  Control  of  Streets  and  Build- 
ings.” The  author  showed  that  from  the  earliest 
times  the  arm  of  power  had  been  put  forth  in 
the  control  of  streets  and  buildings,  generally 
with  muoh  benefit  to  the  community.  Ancient 
Rome  and  Mediaeval  Europe  were  referred  to  for 
instances  of  restrictions  in  these  matters.  In 
Paris  there  had  been  building  regulations  of 
gradually  increasing  seventy  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  present  day;  and  that  city  had 
now  reached  a higher  standard  in  this  respect 
than  perhaps  any  other  place.  In  England, 
public  control  of  buildings  dated  as  far  back  as 
1189,  when  twelve  aldermen  of  London  formed 
a court  to  assist  the  first  mayor  in  dealing  with 
this  special  subject.  After  referring  to  the 
determined  efforts  made  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  to  impose  limits  on  builders,  the 
author  dwelt  on  the  rules  for  rebuilding  London 
after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  Aot  then 
passed  was  in  many  points  the  prototype  of  all 
Building  Acts  ; in  some  respects  it  went  further 
than  modern  regulations.  Sinoe  that  period,  a 
large  number  of  statutes  had  been  passed  to 
insure  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort  of  dwellers 
in  towns.  The  author  traced  the  history  of  these 
enactments  and  of  many  attempts  to  consolidate 
and  amend  them ; and  showed  that  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  the  number  and 
intrioaoy  of  the  various  laws  and  authorities  on 
the  subject  were  causes  of  great  annoyance  and 
perplexity,  both  to  officials  and  to  persons  con- 
cerned in  building.  Municipal  surveyors  found 
great  lack  of  information  on  the  subject;  and 
nearly  every  town  had  rules  differing  from  those  i 
of  another.  The  remedy  he  suggested  was  a , 
general  Building  Aot  for  the  whole  country.  As 
a beneficial  example,  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  was  referred  to.  The  author  believed  that 
the  Model  By-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  1877  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
general  statute ; and  that  body  appeared  to  be 
the  only  one  able  to  frame  and  carry  suoh  a 
scheme.  Architects  and  engineers  could  help 
on  the  desired  end  by  procuring  local  enact- 
ments having  features  in  common,  and  by  speak- 
ing in  concert  on  behalf  of  a comprehensive 
measure.  The  passing  into  law  of  the  lapsed 
County  Boards  Bill,  or  of  the  expected  County 
Government  Bill,  might  create  an  immediate 
necessity  for  a general  Building  Act.  Isolated  1 
effort  could  do  little  in  such  a matter.  To  the  i 
unsuccessful  Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  i 
Board  of  Works  in  1874  must  now  be  added  a i 
partial  failure  in  Liverpool.  The  City  Engineer  • 
had  recently  put  forward  a complete  proposal  1 
for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  .) 
building  regulations  of  Liverpool,  which  might  : 
have  formed  a rough  basis  for  a general  Act.  . 
This  scheme,  however,  had  been  consigned  to  ) 
the  limbo  of  unrealised  projects. 


Church  and  Churchyard  Protection. — - 

The  council  of  the  City  Church  and  Churchyard  1 
Protection  Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  Mr.  \ 
Edwin  Freshfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
took  into  consideration  the  case  of  St.  James’s,  , 
Garlickhithe,  having  ascertained  that  the  rector  i 
is  entirely  averse  to  the  demolition  of  his  ohurch,  i, 
as  are  also  the  patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  i 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  parishioners.  The  council  i 
unanimously  decided  to  oppose  the  London  and  c 
South- Western  Railway  Bill  so  far  as  scheduling  \ 
the  churoh  in  the  line  cf  demarcation  is  con-  r 
cerned.  Mr.  Henry  Wright  stated  that  the  i 
Painters’  Company,  whose  hall  is  situated  in  i 
the  parish  and  close  to  the  church,  is  opposing  i 
j another  Bill,  which  will  take  their  ha'l  and  i 
almost  obliterate  the  parish. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

East  Looe  Church,  Cornwall. — In  this  com- 
petition the  designs  sent  in  were  submitted  to 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  for  his  opinion.  At 
his  suggestion,  the  committee  have  seleoted  a 
design  under  the  motto  “ Briton,”  which  is  by 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Munt,  architect. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Lewes. — The  committee 
have  selected,  from  the  seven  sets  of  plans 
sent  in  competition  for  this  work,  a design  with 
the  motto  “ Experientia,”  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bassett- Smith  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Munt,  architects, 
London. 

Newcastle  Union  Offices  and  Workhouse. — 

The  plans  submitted  in  competition  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Dunn,  of  the  firm  of  Thompson  & Dunn, 
architects,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Guardians, 
and  the  author  awarded  the  first  premium,  both 
for  the  proposed  new  blook  and  receiving. wards 
at  the  workhouse  and  the  new  board-room  and 
alterations  to  the  Union  offices,  Pilgrim-street. 
The  competition  was  limited  to  local  architects. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

413  B.  L.  Thomson,  London.  Protecting 
roof,  walle,  &o.  Jan.  27,  1882. 

424.  M.  Ingram,  Manchester.  Preventing 
waste  of  water  from  lavatories  and  baths. 
Jan.  27,  1882. 

437.  J.  Imray,  London.  Apparatus  for  effect- 
ing fireproof  separation  of  the  stage  and  pro- 
scenium. (Com.  by  K.  Pfaff,  Vienna.)  Jan.  28, 
1882. 

438.  J,  Imray,  London.  Manufacture  of 
decorating  paper.  (Com.  by  A.  Cottais,  Paris.) 
Jan.  28,  1882. 

445.  J.  Jaffrey,  Manchester.  Domestio  fire- 
grates, &c.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

449.  J.  W.  Brown,  Leamington.  Kitcheners 
and  cooking-grates,  &o.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

468.  E.  Wilkins,  London.  Apparatus  for 
sustaining  sliding  window-sashes,  &c.  Jan.  31, 
1882. 

469.  J.  Parkinson,  Caton.  Furnaces  for 
heating  greenhouses,  &c.,  by  hot  water.  Jan.  31, 
1882. 

505.  J.  D.  Brunton,  Westminster.  Apparatus 
for  dressing  stone,  &o.  (Partly  com.  by  F.  H.  J. 
Trier,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  1,  1882. 

519.  G.  W.  von  Vaurooki,  Berlin.  Fireplaces. 
(Com.  by  R.  Muller,  Berlin.)  Feb.  2,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dateB  named. 

Jan.  31,  1882. 

4,136.  W.  Truswell,  Sheffield.  Appliances  for 
heating  by  steam.  Sept.  26,  1881. 

4,185.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Treating 
calcareous  bricks.  (Com.  by  J.  A.  A.  Renok, 
Wickendorf,  Germany.)  Sept  28,  1881. 

Feb.  3,  1S82. 

4.795.  G.  W.  von.  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Kilos 
for  burning  bricks.  (Com.  by  E.  Arnold  Fiirsten- 
walde,  Prussia.)  Nov.  2,  1881. 

4.796.  G.  H.  Jennings  and  S.  JenningB,  Stan- 
gate.  Lavatories  and  urinals.  Nov.  2,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  February  4,  1882. 

2,759.  S.  L.  Coates,  Newport  Pagnell.  Door- 
latches. 

The  bolt  is  withdrawn  by  lifting:  a handle  in  connexion 
therewith,  instead  of  by  turning  the  same.  A transverse 
piece  slides  in  an  opening  in  the  rear  end  of  the  bolt,  and 
on  the  handle  being  lifted  it  draws  the  transverse  piece 
out,  and  a spring  forces  the  bolt  out.  When  the  handle  is 
depressed  the  inclined  surface  of  the  transverse  piece 
draws  the  bolt  in  again.  June  24,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,762.  T.  Barnby,  Birmingham.  Adjusting 
aotion  for  chairs  and  couches. 

The  “rack"  of  the  action  is  made  in  form  of  a con- 
tinuous scroll  or  series  of  curves,  bo  that  there  are  no 
angles  or  dead  joints  to  overcome.  June  24,  1831. 
Price  4d. 

2,786.  T.  Carder,  Chudleigh.  Kilns. 

A series  of  arched  kilns  is  arrauged  in  an  elliptical  or 
circular  form,  and  the  chief  novelty  is  the  leading  the 
flues  from  the  furnace  through  the  one  kiln,  and  then  to  a 
space  under  the  furnace  of  the  next  kiln,  whereby  a hot 
blast  is  directed  into  the  Becond  furnace,  greatly  increasing 
the  heat,  and  so  on,  all  round.  June  25,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,789.  H.  Otway,  London.  Roller  for  roller- 
blinds. 

For  circular  windows,  and  to  enable  the  blind  to  follow 
the  curve  of  the  window,  on  a rod,  suitably  curved,  are 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


placed  a number  of  short  rollers,  the  ends  of  which  fit 
loosely  into  rings  and  are  connected  by  short  pins.  On 
the  first  roller  being  turned,  all  the  others  revolve  with  it, 
thereby  rolling  up  the  blind.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Jane  25,  1831. 
Price  2d. 

2,809.  W.  Joy,  Aylesford.  Apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  cement. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  3,696,  of  1877.  A 
flat  chamber  is  built  above  the  kiln,  beneath  the  floor  of 
which  are  flues,  through  which  the  heat  from  the  kiln 
passes  on  its  way  to' the  chimney.  The  slurry  i9  run  on  to 
the  floor  of  this  chamber  to  be  dried.  Jane  27,  1881. 
Price  8d. 

2,854.  L.  A.  Brode  & R.  Muir,  Glasgow. 
Manufacture  of  baths,  &o. 

The  inside  is  formed  of  slab3  of  marble,  and  a mould  is 
built  round.  Into  the  Bpace  between  the  mould  and  the 
lining  a liquid  o»m«nt  is  poured  and  allowed  to  harden. 
[Pro.  Pro.)  June  30,  1881.  Price  2d. 


NEW  REDUCING  AND  WASHING  FLOORS, 
LANNER,  CORNWALL. 

A large  corrugated  iron  building  is  now 
being  erected  for  the  Bellvean  Tin  and  Copper 
Mining  Company  (Limited),  at  their  works  at 
Lanner,  Cornwall,  the  outside  dimensions  being 
130  ft.  by  60  ft.,  supported  by  columns.  The 
crushing-rolls,  machinery,  pulsators,  &o.,  will  be 
placed  at  the  east  end,  and  beyond  this  are  the 
engines,  boiler-house,  &o.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  floor-room  will  be  used  for  the  “ bud- 
dies,” and  other  washing  and  dressing  purposes. 
To  the  south  will  be  the  counting-house,  mine 
captain  and  manager’s  rooms,  also  workmen’s 
dining  and  dressing  rooms,  Btore,  joiners’  and 
blacksmith’s  Bhops,  &o.  The  reducing  machinery 
includes  all  the  latest  improvements,  and  this 
will  be  the  first  building  of  the  kind  erected  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  D.  Burns,  F.G.S.,  of  Carlisle  and  Silloth, 
is  the  engineer;  and  the  works  are  being  oarried 
out  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
D.  Mackenzie,  C.E.,  &o.,  the  company’s  resident 
manager,  by  Messrs.  J.  Leach  & Co.,  contractors, 
Manchester. 


YORK  GATE. 

Sir, — The  interest  so  generally  felt  with 
respeot  to  York  Gate  will  call  forth  expressions 
of  commendation  to  your  correspondent, 
“ P.  H.  B.,”  in  directing  attention  to  it  in  any 
way.  The  condition  for  a long  time  has  not 
added  to  its  beauty  or  appearance,  its  base  being 
buried  by  the  earth  of  the  newly-formed  flower- 
beds ; and  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at 
since  money  has  been  so  freely  and  so  judiciously 
spent  in  the  ornamental  gardens  in  front  of  it. 

I do  not  follow  “ P.  H.  B.’s  ” suggestion  for 
its  removal,  not  only  because  a water-gate  to  a 
hospital  on  the  banks  of  the  river  would  be  of 
but  little  service  now  that  the  Thames  is  not 
used  for  passenger  traffic  in  a way  that  the  gate 
could  serve,  but  from  regard  to  the  monument 
itself. 

An  examination  of  the  gate  will  show  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  it  without  its  all 
but  total  destruction.  It  will  continue  for  a 
lengthened  period  where  it  is  if  it  has  but  the 
ravages  of  time  only  to  contend  with,  but  its 
decayed  and  worn  condition  would  oause  its  loss 
under  the  process  of  taking  to  pieces  and 
removal.  What  portions  might  survive  this 
would  require  to  be  re-worked,  either  to  agree 
with  the  new  stone  necessary  or  the  altered 
position,  and  the  identity  of  the  monument 
would  be  gone.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
removal  would  result  in  but  an  almost  new  copy 
accomplished  by  the  loss  of  the  original.  If 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  or  any  other  site  is  found 
to  require  a water-gate,  by  all  means  let  the 
admirable  design  be  followed  exactly  if  so 
wanted,  but  this  can  be  done  at  muoh  less  cost 
than  would  be  necessary  to  remove,  and  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  original. 

Proposals  for  removal  have  been  made  at 
various  times,  and  several  sites  have  been  sug- 
gested. Bat  why  should  it  be  moved  at  all? 
It  occupies  its  original  site,  and  is  interesting  on 
that  account,  and  as  marking  the  position  of  the 
mansion  to  whioh  it  belonged.  It  aleo  serves  to 
show  the  old  line  of  the  Thames,  and  affords 
evidence  of  no  little  interest  to  the  present,  and 
I hope  it  may  to  many  generations  of  spectators 
yet  to  come,  how  great  has  been  the  work  of 
reclamation  effected  by  the  great  Embankment, 
of  which  the  metropolis  may  justly  be  proud. 
It  can  be  well  studied  in  its  present  position ; and 
all  that  is  wanted  is  to  have  the  earth,  which 
has  accumulated  at  its  base,  cleared  away  to 
show  the  level  and  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
gate.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  this  very  desirable 


work  is  in  contemplation.  Beyond  this,  a little 
stopping  and  pointing  to  the  stonework  will 
arrest  decay  for  some  time. 

Your  correspondent’s  allusion  to  the  colonnade 
of  Burlington  House  deserves  public  attention. 
Many  months  ago  I paid  a visit  to  the  mass  of 
ruin  now  lying  in  Battersea  Park.  A troop  of 
school  ohildren  were  running  over  the  graceful 
carving  and  the  entwined  initials  of  the  frieze, 
which  latter  was  laid  out  in  a long  line  as  if  to 
form  a convenient  run  for  them,  while  the  more 
robust  and  hard-footed  were  jumping  from  stone 
to  stone.  The  columns,  which  have  more  than 
onoe  come  in  for  their  well-deserved  meed  of 
praise  for  the  elegance  of  their  proportions,  in 
the  pages  of  the  Builder,  were  lying  uncared  for 
except  by  the  children,  who  were  trying  their 
skill  in  walking  over  them  in  their  prostrate 
condition. 

This  state  of  things  but  too  fully  justified 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  park-keepers,  that 
there  would  soon  be  nothing  left  worth  re- 
erection. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  such  an 
admirable  work  of  art  should  be  lost  to  us  and 
to  those  to  follow  us,  when  it  oan  be  prevented 
by  the  moderate  outlay  requisite  for  the  re- 
erection ; but  if  so  spent,  it  must  be  done  at 
once. 

Surely,  if  the  public  funds  have  fallen  so  low 
as  not  to  justify  such  a work  as  this  being  done, 
yet  it  may  be  possible  to  place  a few  hurdles 
around  the  stones  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
spot  as  a place  of  recreation  ? 

E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ANTS. 

Sir, — “J.  A.  P.”  has  not  yet  earned  the 
reward.  The  ants  of  which  he  speaks  are  a 
different  species  to  those  that  infest  our  houses ; 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  I should  not  find  our 
pests  in  the  work  just  advertised  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
McCook,  “The  Honey  Ants  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Gods,”  to  whioh  is  prefixed  the  honeyed  criti- 
cism of  the  Spectator,  “ a most  fascinating 
acoount  of  one  great  tribe.”  Their  origin  must 
be  sought  in  some  other  place.  They  are  about 
the  thickness  of  a pin’s  point,  and  from  one- 
eighth  to  three. sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  their  power  of  reproduction  is  a million 
times  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They  have 
evidently  not  the  same  “ amount  of  intelligence  ” 
as  those  defeated  by  “J.  A.  P.,”  for  my  cook 
has  laid  moat  cunning  traps,  and  scalded  millions, 
but  the  survivors  will  not  take  the  hint. 

Naphtha  is  the  same  treatment  as  carbolic 
acid,  whioh  they  avoid,  I fancy,  from  the  great 
power  of  their  sense  of  smelling.  F.  S.  A. 


Sir, — The  best  remedy  I find  is  as  under: — 
Take  a handful  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a Bmall 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  ; rub  these  together 
in  your  hand,  and  strew  the  mixture  about  the 
floor.  I am  quite  satisfied  if  they  make  one 
meal  they  will  not  require  the  second, — not  the 
same  ants.  If  fresh  ants  appear,  give  them  the 
same  dose.  It  is  a very  simple  remedy,  and 
quite  safe. 

Watford,  Herts. 


Another  correspondent  pronounces  camphor 
a certain  cure.  If  any  of  our  correspondents 
test  the  various  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  in  reply  to  “ F.  S.  A.’s  ” letter,  we 
shall  be  obliged  if  they  will  communicate  to  us 
the  results. 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  impression  of  the  Builder,  I 
read  with  much  interest  an  article  referring  to 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day’s  paper  on  Stained  Glass, 
which  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  last 
week.  Although  I,  and  many  others  who  have 
read  Mr.  Day’s  able  paper,  quite  concur  with 
most  of  his  opinions,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  notoriously  insufficient  price  for  goed  work, 
which  cripples  alike  the  designer  and  painter, 
and  also  other  points  which  were  touched  upon, 
I must  take  exception  (as  many  others  who  have 
read  the  paper  will,  I have  no  doubt)  to  his 
naming  Mr.  Burne  Jones  as  the  only  artist  of 
independent  note  as  a painter  whose  glass  is 
worthy  to  be  named  with  the  best  old  glass.  It 
reads,  to  say  the  least,  very  depreciatory  to 
many  accomplished  artists  whose  names  I could 
mention,  who  have,  as  Mr.  Day  himself  observes 
in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  paper,  “ identified 
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themselves  with  glass-painting,  and  won  a well- 
merited  reputation  by  it.”  Of  coarse,  opinions 
on  art,  as  on  every  other  subject,  differ  widely, 
and  although  many  of  the  most  talented 
designers  and  painters  do  not  work  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Day’s  ideas,  their  works  are  quite 
as  concurrent  with  the  true  principles  of  stained 
glass  and  also  with  the  recognised  precepts  of 
art,  both  as  regards  form  and  colour,  as  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  whose  work,  though  worthy  of  high 
praise,  appears  to  me  to  be  unduly  elevated  by 
Mr.  Day,  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries. 

J.  J.  Wrathall. 


EASTBOURNE  SANITARY  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — A conect  list  of  awards  was  given  in  your 
issue  of  3rd  Sept.  last.  The  awards  consisted  of 
“ Certificates  of  Merit  ” and  “ Honourable  Mention." 
In  last  week’s  Builder  a list  is  printed  of  awards  of 
silver  and  bronze  medals,  but  the  convertible  lists 
do  not  correspond.  Those  who  received  certificates 
of  merit  do  not  all  receive  silver  medals  ; and  those 
who  received  honourable  mention  do  not  all  receive 
bronze  medals.  The  explanation  is  very  simple. 
After  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  a circular  was  sent 
round  to  the  exhibitors  by  an  Eastbourne  house, 
asking  the  exhibitors  if  they  would  pay  21.  or  21.  2s. 
for  a medal.  We  declined.  Hence,  our  name  is 
present  in  the  first  list  and  absent  in  the  second. 
So  it  is  with  many  others. 

Fredk.  Edwards  & Son. 

*„*  We  have  received  other  letters  complaining 
of  this  arrangement, — obviously  a very  objectionable 


PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

SIR, — It  is  with  great  regret  that  I have  to  inform 
you  that  the  Public  Record  Office,  Fetter-lane, 
London,  has  been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for 
several  days  during  the  past  month,  entirely  useless 
to  the  public.  When  I make  this  assertion,  I am 
sure  you,  and  thousands  of  others  who  read  this 
letter,  will  be  surprised  ; but  your  surprise  will  bo 
increased  when  I tell  you  that  the  cause  of  the 
uselessness  is  the  want  of  artificial  light,  and  that 
that  grievance  exists  through  some  extraordinary 
ideas,  which  savour  much  of  red-tapeism,  for  while 
the  public  are  not  allowed  a light  there,  the  officials 
have  the  use  of  gas  throughout  the  building  to  their 
heart’s  content. 

In  all  the  other  Government  Offices  during  the 
terribly  foggy  weather,  gas,  or  other  artificial  light, 
has  enabled  the  public  business  to  continue  without 
interruption,  but  at  the  Public  Record  Office, 
through  the  not  very  commendable  spirit  of  the 
powers  that  be,  the  public  time  has  been  most 
unjustly  wasted.  I do  not  speak  thus  harshly 
without  cause  ; and  you  have,  during  the  past  two 
years,  more  than  once  called  attention  to  the 
grievance. 

The  grievance  is  greatly  aggravated  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  system  which  allows  an  extensive 
use  of  gas  throughout  the  building,— in  the  officers’ 
rooms,  library,  and  corridors, — and  yet  withholds  a 
single  jet  from  the  search-room,  where  all  the  public 
business  is  transacted. 

A petition,  numerously  signed  by  the  public,  was 
presented  some  months  ago  to  the  deputy-keeper, 
asking  him  to  provide  some  kind  of  artificial  light  — 
easily  done  by  means  of  a few  yards  of  pipe  and  o’ne 
or  two  burners,  by  which  gas  could  be  used  during 
the  dark  days.  Without  attempting  to  inquire  into 
the  grievance,  the  reply  came  that  the  introduction 
of  a light  would  cause  danger  to  the  records.  This 
reply  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of  the 
office  clerks,  affrighted  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
work  during  the  dark  days,  but  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  petitioners  as  coming  from  the  head  of  the 
Office.  Why  ? Because  the  writer,  in  his  hurry  to 
crush  the  petitioners,  forgot  discretion, — forgot 
that  the  most  valuable  and  priceless  records  in  the 
country,  the  Domesday  Books  and  other  famous 
manuscripts, — were  daily  exposed  to  danger  by  the 
free  use  of  the  open  fireplaces  and  gas  in  the  very 
room  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

The  petitioners  then,  and  the  public  now,  only 
require  that  the  gas  should  belaid  on  to  the  reading- 
room,  so  that  when  the  darkness  sets  in  transcribing 
can  still  be  continued  without  a break.  The  public 
do  not  expect  fresh  documents  to  be  produced  when 
it  is  too  dark  for  the  attendants  to  find  them  in  the 
strong-rooms.  At  present,  when  a fog  comes  on 
we  have  to  sit  round  the  open  fireplaces,  and  tell 
anecdotes,  Ac.,  which  is  certainly  far  from  credit- 
able employment  of  time. 

There  are  other  grievances  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  which  the  public  have  a right  to  see  remedied 
seeingwhat  an  expensive  establishment  the  building 
has  been  since  the  day  it  was  opened  ; but  the  ques- 
tion of  light  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  I do 
hope,  as  this  appeal  will  be  read  by  the  heads  of  the 
Department  of  the  Office  of  H.M.  Works,  they  will 
at  once  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  thus  enable  the 
reader  to  see  during  the  dark  days ; for  I assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  that  fireproof-room  to  the  use  of  gas, 
which  is  already  in  the  adjoining  officers’  rooms,  and 
that  if  the  gas  is  so  very  dangerous,  why  have  it  in 
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the  building  at  all  ? and  why  have  it  at  Somerset 
House,  where  more  priceless  records  are  preserved, 
— the  wills  of  those  who  have  died  during  the  space 
of  more  than  500  years  ? Recorder. 


ANTHRACITE. 

Sir, — During  the  last  few  weeks  I have  noticed 
letters  in  your  issues  on  the  above,  and  I venture  to 
send  you  these  few  lines,  thinking  some  of  your 
readers  may  bo  interested  in  the  actual  results  of 
the  use  of  anthracite  in  ordinary  grates,  and  as  I 
do  not  desire  to  “ create  premature  prejudices  or 
unfounded  fears,”  I will  confine  myself,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  a brief  statement  of  the  results  of  my 
experiments,  which  show  : — 

1.  Its  extremely  slow  combustion,  and,  therefore, 
economy. 

2.  Its  smokelessness  and  cheerful  appearance.  ' 

3.  Its  generation  of  carbonic  acid. 

I certainly  think  the  first  a negative  advantage  ; 
for  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a fire  with  it 
alone.  I havo  tried  it  in  open  range,  register,  Ab- 
botsford, and  Tyndall  grates,  and  find  it  only  possible 
to  have  a good  fire  where  anthracite  is  put  on  top 
of  ordinary  coal  well  alight.  Then,  as  long  as  a good 
fire  is  kept  up,  you  can  continue  its  use  ; but  once 
let  the  tire  get  low,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to 
your  common  coal  again.  This  is,  of  course,  more 
apparent  when  used  in  the  slow-combustion  stoves 
mentioned.  It  fails  most  in  the  open  range  ; for 
the  fire  must  bo  made  up  so  long  before,  and  lasts 
so  long  after  it  is  required,  that  the  kitchen  becomes 
anything  but  a pleasant  place. 

Its  greater  economy,  comparative  smokelessness, 
and  its  cheerful  appearance,  may  be  conceded 
without  doubt.  As  to  its  unwholesomess, — that  it 
generates  more  carbonic  acid  thau  ordinary  coal, — 
i am  certain,  in  rooms  with  good  provision  for  ven- 
tilation (this  I found  particularly  apparent  in  the 
kitchen,  where  necessarily  a larger  fire  was  in  use). 
Any  one  coming  into  a room  with  a good  anthracite 
fire  alight  will  perceive  it  in  a moment.  That  it 
amounts  to  danger  I do  not  believe ; but  that  it  is 
very  unpleasant  I know. 

I may  add,  that  it  answers  admirably  in  a con- 
servatory fire  for  heating  hot-water  pipes.  There 
is,  of  course,  great  draught,  the  fire  being  outside, 
and  the  coals  heat  quicker  and  retain  their  heat 
longer  than  coke ; and  here,  agaiu,  its  smokeless- 
ness is  of  great  advantage. 

Like  your  correspondent,  “ S.  R.,”  I hope  to 
enjoy  a “warm  room,  a cheerful  fire,  and  pure  air,” 
and  with  less  smoke,  too,  and  I believe  wo  shall  in 
time.  In  the  meanwhile,  I think  little  harm  can  be 
done  to  the  claims  of  anthracite  by  a discussion  of 
its  qualitiics  by  those  fairly  interested  in  the 
subject.  A.R.I.B.A. 


HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

MANSARD  ROOF. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Hotel,  Viotoria-street, 
is  now  being  erected,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Pilkington,  architect,  and  a question 
arose  upon  the  Building  Aot  as  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  height  of  the  building,  Mr.  Pil- 
kington contending  that  the  wall-head  deter- 
mined the  height,  while  the  District  Surveyor 
held  that  the  height  was  determined  by  the 
height  of  the  oeilings.  The  roof  of  the  hotel 
is  a mansard  one,  and  the  height  of  the  building 
passing  the  wall-head  would  be  118  ft.,  and  it, 
therefore,  required  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
before  being  erected  if  the  district  surveyor 
was  right  in  his  contention.  The  matter  was 
submitted  to  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
Board  at  their  last  meeting,  when  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  a case  in  which  the  Board’s  sanction 
should  have  been  obtained,  under  sec.  56  of  18 
& 19  Vic.,  c.  122,  seo.  6 of  the  Aot  providing 
that  the  “ height  of  every  external  and  party- 
wall  shall  be  measured  from  the  base  of  the 
wall  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  topmost 
story,”  and  that  the  present  building,  being 
over  100  ft.,  did  not  come  within  part  1 of  the 
schedule  of  the  Act,  but  as  the  walls  were 
above  the  thickness  required  by  the  Building 
Aot  in  the  cases  of  walls  up  to  100  ft.,  that  no 
action  be  taken  in  the  matter. 


The  Jesuit  College  at  Canterbury.— The 
spacious  wing  being  added  to  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Hales-place,  near  Canterbury,  is  rapidly 
proceeding  towards  completion,  and  when 
finished  will  afford  accommodation  for  a much 
larger  number  of  students  than  are  now 
located  there.  Indeed,  in  the  aggregate,  the 
old  and  new  buildings  are  arranged  to  provide 
residence  for  1,000  of  the  youths  exiled  with 
their  instructors  from  France.  In  celebration 
of  the  “ top  brick  ” being  placed  on  the  addi- 
tional ereotion,  the  fathers  of  the  college  have 
given  a dinner  to  200  of  the  employes  of  the 
contractor,  Mr;  J.  L,  Ward,  of  Manchester. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Sedgley.  — The  tradesmen  of  Sedgley,  in 
meeting  assembled,  have  decided  to  erect  a 
public  hall  for  the  distriot,  at  a cost  of  1,2001., 
the  money  to  be  raised  by  51.  shares.  The 
persons  present  at  the  meeting  decided  to  take 
shares  amounting  to  400L 

Derby. — A movement  is  on  foot  for  establish- 
ing at  Derby  an  Art  Gallery  in  connexion  with 
th9  Free  Library  and  Museum.  The  movement 
owes  its  origin  to  a suggestion  of  Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen.  The  matter  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P., 
who,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  has  aBked 
to  bs  permitted  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
the  building,  estimated  at  about  3,0001.  The 
site,  which  adjoins  the  Free  Library,  built  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Bass,  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Mayor  of  Derby  (Mr.  Woodiwiss). 

Thorne  ( Lincolnshire ). — It  has  been  resolved 
to  provide  a new  building  here  for  use  by  the 
magistrates  for  petty  sessional  purposes,  by  the 
county  court  judge,  and  by  the  coroner.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  building  by  means  of 
joint-stock  enterprise,  the  required  capital  being 
1,0001.  Mr.  Meggitt,  builder,  of  Crowle,  has 
submitted  a plan  and  estimate  according  to 
which  the  outlay  required  would  be  about  8001. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Maidstone. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Maidstone, 
has  just  received  an  addition  to  its  painted  glass 
by  the  insertion  of  a window  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Mercer,  of  Sandling.  It  is  placed 
in  the  south  aisle,  and  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Berners-street.  The  fixing  of  the 
window  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  Cruttenden,  of 
Maidstone. 

Nottingham.  — The  Churoh  of  St.  Andrew, 
Nottingham,  has  been  adorned  by  the  erection 
of  a series  of  memorial  Btained-glass  windows 
and  decorations.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of 
London,  are  the  artists.  The  scheme,  as  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Tebbutt,  Bhows,  on  the  south 
aisle,  the  “ Parables,”  and,  on  the  north  aisle, 
the  “ Miraoles,”  of  our  Lord.  In  the  chancel 
two  windows  have  been  added,  viz.,  the  “ Re- 
surrection” and  the  “ Ascension.”  The  chancel 
ceiling  is  richly  decorated,  the  frieze  repre- 
senting a choir  of  twenty-one  angels. 

Facit  (near  Rochdale ). — The  east  window  of 
this  church  is  filled  with  subject  work,  arranged 
in  bands  of  colour  across  the  window.  The 
panelling  [of  ornament  is  grisaille  work.  The 
subjects  represented  are  as  follow: — At  the  top 
of  the  centre  light,  Our  Lord’s  Ascension ; and 
underneath,  His  Crucifixion.  The  other  panels 
contain,  on  either  side  of  the  Ascension,  four 
figures  of  the  Evangelist;  and  the  two  remain- 
ing subjects  in  the  side  lights  are  respectively 
the  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  Maries  at  the 
Tomb.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick- 
street,  London. 


■Books. 

Report  of  the  City  Day- Census,  1881.  London: 

Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 

A second  edition  of  this  report. has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Looal  Government  Committee  of 
the  Corporation,  who  have  added  a map  show- 
ing the  various  inlets  to  the  City  at  which  the 
enumeration  was  taken.  The  value  of  the  cen- 
sus is  undeniable,  and  some  of  its  results  are  very 
suggestive.  It  is  seen  that  the  City  stands  second 
of  the  thirty-nine  parishes  and  districts  repre- 
sented on  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as 
regards  population,  Islington  coming  first  with 
282,628;  the  City  of  London  and  Liberties  next 
with  261,061;  Lambeth,  253,569;  Sc.  PancraB, 
236,209;  Wandsworth,  210,397;  and  then  follow 
Camberwell,  Hackney,  Kensington,  Poplar, 
Marylebone,  Greenwich,  Bethnal-green,  Shore- 
ditch, Fulham,  Newington  (Surrey),  PaddingtoD, 
Mile-end  Old  Town,  &c.  As  regards  the  relative 
position  of  the  City  to  some  of  the  leading 
incorporated  cities  and  towns,  in  respect  of 
population,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  towns  of 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  the  city  of 
London  stands  at  the  head  of  the  incorporated 
Parliamentary  boroughs.  With  respect  to  the 
all-important  feature  of  rateable  value,  as  com- 
pared with  the  thirty-nine  parishes  and  districts 
of  the  metropolis  the  City  heads  the  list  by  a 
very  considerable  amount.  The  rateable  annual 
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value  of  the  city  of  London  and  liberties  is 
3,535,494Z. ; St.  George,  Hanover  - square, 
2,005,358 Z. ; St.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington, 
1,969,501 ; St.  Pancras,  1,791,099Z.  ; St.  Mary, 
Islington,  1,756,673  ; St.  Marylebone,  1,656,874Z.; 
then  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Paddington,  and 
Hackney,  all  about  a million  and  a half ; then 
Camberwell,  St.  James,  Westminster ; Green- 
wich, &o.,  which  are  under  a million,  but  con- 
siderably above  600,000Z. ; and  next  follow 
Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  a long  list,  under  600,000/. 
It  may  be  further  stated  that  each  of  the  198 
incorporated  cities  and  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  have  a less  rateable  value  than  the  city 
of  London,  the  rateable  value  of  Liverpool  being 
3,211,344Z. ; Manchester,  2,296,537 ; Birming. 
ham,  1,454,329 ; and  Leeds,  1,102,691 ; these 
four  being  the  only  places  with  a rateable 
value  above  1,000, 000Z. 


Modern  Artists.  A series  of  Illustrated  Biogra- 
phies. Edited  by  F.  G.  Dumas.  London  : 
Chapman  & Hall,  Limited,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Artists’  Association,  19,  Cockspur- 
street. 

This  promises  to  be  a very  handsome  and 
delightful  book.  The  three  parts  forming  the 
first  section,  and  now  before  us,  treat  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  John  Everett 
Millais,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  A. R. A. 
The  remaining  sections,  which,  in  like  manner, 
will  each  contain  a group  of  three  subjects,  will 
appear,  as  Dearly  as  may  bo  possible,  at  intervals 
of  three  months.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  M.  Duranty, 
Mrs.  Mark  Pattison,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  are  to  help 
on  the  biographical  and  oritical  studies ; whilst 
Messrs.  Gilbert,  Herkomer,  MoDgin,  Rajon,  and 
Waltner  will  produce  the  illustrative  etchings. 
Original  sketches  reproduced  in  fac-simile,  por- 
traits of  the  artists,  and  views  of  their  homes, 
form  part  of  the  Bcheme.  We  shall  look  at  the 
work  critically  before  long. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  C.E.,  has  published  a 
little  pamphlet,  entitled  “ Experiments  and  Ob- 
servations,” which  prove  that  by  lighting  fires 
at  or  near  the  top,  under  which  a plate  has  been 
fixed  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air,  great 
economy  of  coal  will  arise,  with  better  ventila- 
tion and  other  important  advantages  (Vacher 
& Sons,  gratis).  It  is  to  be  lighted  at  the  top, 
and  he  claims  that  the  advantages  are  such  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere  and  enforce 
the  arrangement  generally.  Mr.  Barlow  appears 
to  be  unaware  that  all  this  was  set  forth  in  our 
pages  many  years  ago,  several  times  repeated, 
and  that  the  arrangement,  under  the  title  of 
“ The  Builder  Fire,”  has  been  widely  adopted. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  his  pamphlet  will  still  further 

extend  the  introduction  of  it. From  the  new 

issue  of  Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London  ” we 
get  a joke  or  two  out  of  the  notice  of  the 
“ Bedford  ” Coffee-house  : — “ The  ‘ Bedford  ’ 
was  Foote’s  favourite  coffee-house.  In  1754, 
when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame,  Foote 
would  sit  there,  in  his  usual  corner,  a king 
among  the  critics  and  wits,  like  Addison  and 
Steele  at ‘Button’s.’  ‘The  regular  frequenters 
of  the  room,’  Bays  Mr.  John  Timbs,  ‘ strove  to 
get  admitted  to  his  party  at  supper;  and  others 
got  as  near  aB  they  could  to  the  table,  as  the 
only  wit  flowed  from  Foote’s  tongue.’  Every- 
body who  knew  this  celebrated  wit  oame  early, 
in  the  hope  of  being  one  of  his  party  during 
supper;  and  those  who  were  not  acquaintances 
had  the  same  curiosity  in  engaging  the  boxes 
near  him.  Foote,  in  return,  was  no  niggard  in 
his  conversation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  as 
generous  as  he  was  affluent.  He  talked  upon 
most  subjects  with  great  knowledge  and  fluenoy  ; 
and  whenever  a flash  of  wit,  a joke,  or  a pun 
came  in  his  way,  he  gave  it  in  such  a style  of 
genuine  humour  as  was  always  sure  to  circu- 
late a laugh,  and  this  laugh  was  his  glory  and 
triumph.  Another  frequenter  of  the  ‘Bedford’ 
was  Garrick.  One  day  he  was  leaving  the 
house  with  Foote,  when  the  latter  let  fall  a 
guinea,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  about  for  it, 

* Why,  where  on  earth  has  it  gone  to  ? ’ ‘ Gone 

to  the  d 1 ! ’ replied  Garrick,  still,  however, 

continuing  the  search.  ‘ Well  said,  David,’ was 
the  quick  and  ready  answer  of  Foote ; ‘ let  you 
alone  for  making  a guinea  go  further  than  any 
Dne  else  in  the  world.’  ” 


The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the 
Egyptologist,  left  ample  records  of  his  life  and 
times,  and  his  biography  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. 


UltstcKanta:. 

Fulham  Infirmary  and  Hospital. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians,  last 
week,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  stating,  with  regard  to  the  design 
“ M.  D.,”  which  had  been  sent  to  them,  that  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  plans  rested  entirely 
with  the  Guardians.  The  Board  had  resolved  to 
adopt  and  carry  out  the  design  “ Experience  in 
a Circle,”  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  offer 
any  remarks  on  the  plans  “ M.  D.,”  which  they 
returned.  Another  communication  was  received 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  containing 
observations  oij  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough’s  design, 
“ Experience  in  a Circle.”  The  general  arrange- 
ments appeared  to  be  as,  a whole,  satisfactory, 
but  there  were  points  in  which  it  might  be  im- 
proved. Several  matters  were  pointed  out  which 
would  probably  receive  improvement  of  detail. 
The  consideration  of  the  letter  was  adjourned 
for  a fortnight.  A letter  was  read  from  the 
Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District, 
stating  that  the  Fulham  Small-pox  Hospital 
would  be  closed  from  the  27th  nit.  Mr.  Rogers 
said  the  Guardians  should,  send  a letter  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  offering  to  buy  the 
Hospital.  It  could  be  disinfected,  and  they 
would  have  a fine  infirmary  already  built.  The 
Clerk  thought  they  would  find  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  would  want  about  80.000Z.  for  the 
Hospital.  Mr.  Rogers  considered  they  might 
well  give  80,000Z.  to  get  rid  of  a nuisance. 

New  County  Club  for  Surrey. — We  are 
informed  that  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  County  Club 
which  has  just  been  established  in  Guildford 
in  connexion  with  the  “ Guildford  and  County 
Club  Guarantee  Company,  Limited,”  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  3,000Z.,  in  300  shares  of 
10Z.  each,  the  number  of  the  original  members 
beiDg  120.  The  premises  selected  for  the  com- 
pany include  the  buildings  in  High-street,  which 
a deputation  to  the  Postmaster-General  last 
autumn  pointed  out  as  suitable  for  Post-offioe 
purposes,  and  which  have  since  been  acquired 
at  a large  outlay  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow.  Struc- 
tural alterations  are  being  carried  out  in  the 
buildings,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  who  has  prepared  the  plans,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Sparkes,  C.E.,  architect,  Guildford,  being 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow  to  supervise  the 
work  on  his  lordship’s  behalf.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  alterations  will  be  the  formation 
of  a vestibule,  leading  direct  to  an  ancient  stair- 
case of  noble  proportions,  and  beautifully  made 
of  old  Spanish  mahogany,  inlaid  with  rosewood, 
which  is  being  carefully  restored. 

Harleian  Society. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members,  held  at  the  Counoil  Room,  140, 
Wardour-street,  on  the  27th  of  January,  Dr. 
George  W.  Marshall  in  the  chair,  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  read  by  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  George  J.  Armytage,  F.S.A,  and 
showed  that  the  Society  was  in  a very  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  number  of  members  on  the 
roll, — namely  four  hundred, — had  been  main- 
tained. “ The  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  in  1564” 
had  been  published  as  the  volume  for  1881,  and 
the  Register  Section  had  published  “ The 
Registers  of  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  London,”  for 
the  same  year.  After  paying  all  demands;  the 
Society  has  a balance  of  504Z.  with  the  bankers, 
in  addition  to  an  investment  of  632Z.  Consols. 
The  publications  in  the  press  are  the  second 
volume  of  “ The  Visitation  of  London  in  1633,” 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Howard  and  Colonel 
Chester;  and  “The  Visitation  of  Cheshire  in 
15S0,”  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A. ; also 
“The  Registers  of  8t.  Michael,  Cornhill.” 

The  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition. — This 
exhibition  is  announced  to  close  on  Tuesday 
next,  the  14th  inst.  This,  Saturday,  afternoon, 
the  11th  inst.,  at  three  o’clock,  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  are 
specially  invited  to  attend.  Admission  will 
be  by  tickets,  to  be  had  on  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  Institute.  A number  of 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  visited 
the  exhibition  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  under 
the  oonducb  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  who  explained 

the  merits  of  some  of  the  principal  exhibits. 

It  is  announced  that  the  recent  visit  to  the 
Exhibition  of  a deputation  appointed  by  the 
City  authorities  of  Manchester  has  resulted  in 
a decision  to  transport  the  chief  exhibits  from 
South  Kensington  to  Manchester,  and  to  open 
a general  exhibition  of  smoke-preventing  appli- 
ances there,  upon  a site  offered  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  the  purpose. 


Tlie  Hours  of  Labour. — A correspondent 
writes: — “In  these  days,  when  so  many  expe- 
dients are  suggested  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  may  I be  allowed  to  make  the 
following  proposition, — namely,  a change  in  the 
working-hours  in  manufacturing  businesses  ? 
From  my  own  practical  experience  I can  testify 
how  much  time  is  lost  in  men  getting  to  work 
in  the  morning.  Now,  my  proposal  is  this  : — All 
men  to  come  in  at  seven  instead  of  Bix  in  the 
morning,  and  work  on  till  twelve,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  breakfast  hour,  the  afternoon 
time  to  remain  as  now.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  has  gone  through  all  details,  I am 
certain  this  change  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  employers  and  employed.  No  one  who  has 
not  served  with  the  men  themselves  has  any 
idea  of  the  time  wasted  before  breakfast,  putting 
on  coats,  sharpening  tools,  and  all  sorts  of  pre- 
texts for  putting  off  time,  and  my  practical 
experience  is  this, — Do  away  with  the  breakfast 
time  altogether,  and  great  economy  of  working 
will  be  the  result.” 

New  Theatre,  Bournemouth.  — A new 
theatre  and  opera-house  is  in  course  of  erection 
at  Bournemouth,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Kemp-Welch  & Pinder,  of  Bournemouth.  The 
site  is  a well-ohosen  one,  beiDg  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  between  the  Albert  and  Yelverton 
roads,  and  having  a frontage  to  both  roads,  with 
good  ingress  and  egress.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  1,000  persons  in  the  audi- 
torium. The  stage  is  roomy,  and  has  good 
dressing-room  accommodation.  The  dress  and 
upper  circles  will  be  entered  from  Albert-road, 
and  the  pit  and  gallery  from  Yelverton-road, 
where  is  also  the  stage  entrance.  The  eleva- 
tions are  in  the  Renaissance  style,  in  red  brick, 
with  Beer  and  Bath  Btone  dressings.  Mr.  W. 
Stanley,  of  Bournemouth,  is  the  builder. 

Studentship. — The  first  competition  has 
taken  place  for  the  “ Mence  Smith  Travelling 
Studentship”  of  40Z.,  which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
George  Smith,  a Liveryman  of  the  Painters’ 
Company,  to  the  West  London  Sohcol  of  Art, 
Great  Titoh field-street,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling students  to  travel  abroad.  The  offer, 
according  to  the  City  Press,  is  made  for  three 
years,  to  be  increased  under  certain  conditions 
to  50Z.,  and  the  arrangements  are  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  West  London  School  of  Art. 

Lewes  Fine-Art  Exhibition. — An  exhibi- 
tion of  works  of  fine-art  and  native  industry 
will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  in  the  County- 
hall  at  Lewes,  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Sussex.  The 
collection  of  paintings  exhibited  inoludes  some 
rare  specimens,  known  by  reputation  to  art- 
students,  but  not  often  exposed  to  public  view. 
To  oonnoisseurs  of  art  the  exhibition  will  be 
found  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a journey  from 
London. 

“ On  awarding  Awards.” — Under  this 
heading  Dr.  Hinckes  Bird  complains  that,  having 
sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  plans,  &o.,  of  his  house, 
in  reply  to  their  offer  of  medals  for  houses 
showing  the  beat  sanitary  arrangements,  the 
judges  appointed  have  not  inspected  them,  having 
confined  their  visits  to  a few  selected  from 
those  submitted.  We  are  not  in  a position  to 
offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject, — the  less  so  as 
the  committee  have  not  yet  made  any  report. 

Tne  Sportsmen’s  Exhibition,  to  whioh  we 
have  alluded,  bids  fair  to  be  a more  brilliant 
success  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Exhibitors  Beem  to  have  fully  appreciated  the 
list  of  patrons,  for  nearly  every  inch  of  space 
set  apart  for  their  exhibits  within  the  huge  area 
of  the  Agricultural  Hall  has  been  applied  for  and 
taken.  The  exhibition  was  opened  od  Thursday 
last. 

The  Tower  of  London.— It  is  stated  to  have 
been  decided  to  carry  out  the  proposals  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Tower  of  London  by  re- 
moving the  unsightly  block  of  War  Office  stores 
which  now  interferes  with  the  view  from  the 
river,  and  by  completing  the  restoration  of  the 
inner  line  of  wall  on  the  site  of  the  storehouses. 


TENDERS 

For  completing  four  houses,  Mortlake  Park,  for  tho 
Prudential  Building  Society.  ,\lr.  W.  Moss,  architect ; — 

Rosa £75o  o 0 

Derby 683  0 0 

Hampton  6:10  0 0 

Bar  lettt 603  0 0 

Mitchell 485  0 0 

•Baker 485  0 0 

Hewlett 305  0 0 


For  warehouses,  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Wharf,  London 
Bridge,  for  Mr.  Georgo  Doo.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Dunnage, 
architeot.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Giffard 
Chafen,  accepted. 
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For  removing  and  rebuilding  dwelling-house  and 
business  premises,  in  Boleyu-road,  Kingsland,  for  Mr. 
William  Snepberd.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect : — 


Childs  112.313  0 0 

I,srter  & 8on 2,10)  0 0 

Harper 1,810  0 0 

8.  Goodall  (accepted) 1,692  0 0 

Clark  4 Holden 1,680  0 0 

Capsey 1,660  0 0 


for  Mr.  E.  Gandy.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Sburrnur  £161  5 0 

Sage  155  0 0 

Fickersgill  Bros 119  0 0 

Simpson 137  <•  0 

Godden  135  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 127  0 0 


James  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 
Decorating. 

Gaunt £319  17  0 

New  Veitriei. 

Geo,  Thompson  £116  10  6 

Lighting. 

Geo.  Thompson £63  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  12  and  13,  Nicholaa-lane,  City. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

C.  Herbert  Shoppee  4 Sidney  Young  : — 

G.  Smith  4 Co £9,480  0 0 

W.  Brass 8,917  0 0 

E.  Conder  8,170  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sou9 8,28)  0 0 

Ashby  Bros.  8,211  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 8,200  0 0 

Macey  & Sons  8,117  0 O 

Ashby  4 Horner 8,100  0 0 

Clarke  4 Bracey  7,850  O 0 

Laogmead  4 Way 7,830  0 0 

E.  Lawranco  (accepted) 7,611  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Crouch  End,  for  Mr. 
John  Bmith.  Mr.  Colloutt,  architect:— 

Taylor  4 Parfi  t (accepted)  £1,961  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa-residences  at  Ports- 
lade  Drove,  on  the  Aldrington  Estate,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
W.  Benham  : — 

H.  4 R.  Winn  £1,413  10  0 

O.  W.  Miles  1,129  0 0 

G.  Kerridge  1,403  7 0 

R.  Humphreys  (accepted)  91)  10  0 


For  first  portion  of  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
Torquay.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect  : — 

F.  W.  Vanstone  £3,178  0 0 

E.  Krauss  3,119  0 0 

llobern  3,141  6 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 3,020  0 0 

Pethick  Bros 2,991  0 0 

Tyerman 2,881  0 0 

W.  A.  Goss  2,655  0 0 

J.  Chubb 2,600  0 0 

W.  Trevena,  Plymouth  (accepted)..,  2,194  0 0 


For  relief  offices,  4c.,  Highbury -mews.  Mr.  William 
Smith,  architect:— 

Goodman £1,639  0 0 

Capsey 4,630  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 1,625  0 0 

Cole  4 Cnant 4,580  0 0 

Brown 4,510  0 0 

8taines  4 Son  4.481  0 0 

Hewitt 4,299  0 0 

Richardson 4,296  0 0 

Dunford  4 Langham  4,295  0 0 

Gentry 4,250  0 0 

J.  Anley 4,200  0 0 

Morton  4,155  0 0 

8hurmur .. 4,095  0 0 

Mills 3,990  0 0 

Nutts  3,990  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 3,999  0 0 

J.  Harper  3,981  0 0 

Angooa  3,9  0 0 0 

Garrad 3,883  0 0 

Steel  Bros 3,692  0 0 

Wood  3,537  0 0 


For  the  erecton  of  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Forest  Hill. 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Monntford  4 H.  D.  Appleton,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Edward  Crutchloe : — 

Wall  Bros £7,050  0 0 

W.  D.  4 R.  Roberts  6,920  0 0 

Smith,  Kennington  (accepted)  6,555  0 0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  at  Board  8chool,  Rnshmore-road, 
Hackney,  lor  School  Board  for  London  : — 


Hobson  £7,664  0 0 

Boyce  7,695  0 0 

Williams  4 Son  7,478  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7,319  0 0 

Oliver  7,315  0 0 

Shurmur 7,329  0 0 

Sargeant 7.216  0 0 

Nightiogale  7,213  0 0 

Cox  7,021  0 0 

Grover 6,939  0 0 


Norbury  Park  Estate,  for  Messrs.  Carter  : — 

Wilson  ...£569  0 0 

Jackson 655  0 0 

Peill  4 Sons  619  0 0 

Harris 619  0 0 

Pissey  6 0 0 0 

Bloomfield  (accepted)  472  0 O 


Hoxton-street,  Shoreditoh.  Mr.  F.  Adams  Smith,  archi- 
tect : — 

R.  Conder ,...£755  0 0 

W.  Gibbons  4 Co 697  0 0 

G.  W.  Beale 550  0 0 

J.  Hearle  4 8on  (accepted) 475  0 0 


Mr.  F.  Adams  8mith,  architect  :— 

G.  W.  Beale  (accepted) £2,120  0 0 

No  competition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Constant  Render  (the  Building  Act  contains  no  definition  of  a 
buildlDg.  Each  case  has  to  be  separs'ely  considered).  — An  Inquirer 
(veutil.ti  It  properlyl.— J.  O.— T.  C.  M.-l.  J.  L.-P.  H B — R A L 
-H.  J.  N -H.  a -G.  P -T.  P -V  L - J.  C.  R.-H.  W.  H _W.  fl._ 
H M — W.  — F.  F.-K.  H-H  G.-P  A.  8.-W.  R.  M -8.  O- 
G.  8.  A Co. -8  B — C J.  P.-A.  H.-J.  W.  B -E.  J.  M.-J.  H -X.— 
E.  T.-K.  J M.-J.  W.— Observer  (next  w„ek)-W.  C.  T.  (next  we.k) 
-E  P.  (next  week). 

All  statements  o(  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  destine  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 

Nots.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  oourse,  with  the  anthors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLI.  (July  to 
December,  1881).  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
issue  of  Jannar.  U-.h  last. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
spolieatlou  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a U inth 'a  Numbers, 
price  2s.  e toh. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  is  now 
ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Ofilce,  will  be 
bonnd  at  a coet  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  nnder 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0s.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Anotlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUK  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreised  Box , Olfice  of  11  The  Builder, " 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bnt  mutt  in  all  oaaes  be  called  for,  and  the 
Olfice  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNBER 


For  " Situations  Wanted  ’’  Advertisement* 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements Sd.  per  Week 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

***  Stamp*  mint  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  onrrent  week's  Issue  most  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o'olockp.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  led  at  the  Offloe  In  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
lu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  48,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 


Beat  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Ooraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Box  Ground  Stone 

la  the  beat  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  atone. 
60,000  feet  oube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respeotfnlly  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prioea,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Qnarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn- 
ohambers,  17,  Fenobnroh-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphal-tes. 

M.  8TODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
A phalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  8.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


inul&cturers  of 


; pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 
^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

. f*fl  1 Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

r “d  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD 

Discount  to  Builders,  t n -kj a "VT  cj  tti 

Illustrated  List  two  stamp*.  -LUJN  DUJN  , S.J5. 


Roofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOOK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATEI 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow ; and  at  Cyprus, 
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A Corner  of  Colthurat,  the  Seat  of  Lord  Juatioe  Holker. — Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver,  Architect  199 
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The  Early  Tombs 
in  Egypt. 


SAVING  aside  the 
sepulchres  of  pre- 
historic man  Beat- 
tered  all  over  the 
planet  and  belong- 
ing to  a period 
hazy,  indefinite,  and 
chronologically  im- 
measurable, the 
oldest  of  all  ceme- 
teries is  the  city  of 
the  dead  in  the 
vicini  ty  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, adjacent  to 
the  ancient  Mem. 
phis.  Here,  sym- 
metrically laid  out 
in  streets,  are  the  oldest 
dated  tombs  of  the  human 
race  grouped  beside  the 
Pyramids,  themselves 
larger  Bepnlohres,  whioh 
tower  amid  the  other 
smaller  receptacles  of 
mortality,  as  towers  and 
steeples  in  a modern  oity 
stand  ont  amongst  the 
surrounding  public  edi- 
fices aud  private  buildings.  The  tombs  after 
all  have  survived  the  temples  and  palaces 
whioh  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  ruth- 
lessly swept  away,  while  the  destruction  of 
the  sepulchres  has  proceeded  at  a lower  rate 
although  they,  too,  are  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  incessant  destruction  of  modern  civili- 
sation. Of  twenty-six  discovered  and  described 
by  Professor  Lepsius,  and  twenty-five  subse- 
quently found,  not  a stone  remains.  They  have 
been  all  civilised  into  quarry  stone  or  converted 
into  lime.  How  many  ofjthose  now  existing 
will  not  disappear  after  twenty  years  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  considering  the 
effacing  fingers,  not  of  old  Time,  bnt  modern 
Egyptian.  Folios  and  portfolios  may  retain  the 
memory  of  some  on  a very  perishable  paper, 
and,  after  two  centuries,  the  whole  will  become 
a legend,  unless  some  ohange  comes  over  the 
spirit  of  the  dream  of  destruction. 

The  streets  or  general  enclosure  of  the  ceme- 
tery itself  was  called  kher,  and  the  individual 
tombs  mer,  a term  applied  also  to  the  brick 
pyramidal  roofed  tombs  or  mausolea  of  the 
monarchs,  Entef  and  Ranubkheper  at  the  Drah 
Abu’l  Neggah  at  Thebes,  and  to  the  same  Bhape 
when  out  out  of  the  flank  of  the  solid  rock  and 
having  obelisks  in  front ; in  fact,  similar  to  small 
temples,  a form  of  tomb  which  continued  till  a 
very  late  period,  and  was  the  conventional  one 
of  the  mortuary  chapel  till  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  or  about  B.O.  600.  The  tombs  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties, 
or  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twelfth  century 


B.C.,  suoh  as  those  of  the  kings  at  the  Bab-al- 
Melook,  were  called  asui,  a word  implying 
“pipes”  or  passages,  and  were  the  syringes  of 
the  Greek  writers  tunnelled  to  the  length  of 
120  ft.  into  the  heart  of  the  limestone  rock.  To 
these  tombs  the  term  malia,  sepulchre,  was  also 
applied,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  word  indicates 
any  special  type  of  sepulchre. 

In  the  oemetery  of  Sakkarah  the  bodies  of 
poor  people  were  not  deposited  in  tombs  of 
handsome  arohiteotural  construction,  but  pitched 
into  graves  about  3 ft.  G in.  under  the  surface 
without  any  speoial  arrangement;  their  skeletons 
alone  remain  without  any  traces  of  linen,  and 
they  are  destitute  of  coffins ; but  they  are  some- 
times placed  in  a roofed  chamber  covered  with 
a white  coating,  and  the  bodies  have  around 
them  small  vaBes  of  limestone  or  alabaster,  and 
bones  of  oxen. 

The  tombs  of  the  old  period,  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  anoient  Memphis,  whioh  have  any  archi- 
tectural importance,  commence  apparently  as 
eaily  as  the  second  dynasty,  and  are  continued 
to  the  sixth.  They  are  not  all  ornamented 
with  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  but  have  tbe 
same  general  appearance,  and  Mariette  has 
called  them  mastabas,  a word  derived  from  the 
Arabic,  and  meaning  the  raised  dais,  plaftorm, 
or  counter  on  which  the  modern  Egyptian  mer- 
chant sits  to  sell  his  wares ; their  anoient  name 
was  asui.  They  are  of  reotangular  shape,  made 
of  masonry  or  bricks  of  reotangular  shape  rising 
to  a few  feet  high ; their  external  revetment, 
when  of  masonry,  consists  of  square  blocks,  not 
always  of  large  proportions ; the  interior  of  the 
walls  often  of  rubble,  bnt  the  external  masonry 
arranged  in  ashlar,  or  tbe  Etruscan  style. 
Although  presenting  the  appearance  of  trun- 
cated pyramids,  they  are  not  really  so;  the 
angle  of  inclination  is  so  Blight  that,  in  many 
instances,  it  would  take  400  ft.  to  make  them 
terminate  in  a point  or  apex  if  their  sides  were 
produced.  The  blocks  of  whioh  the  mastabas 
are  built  are  either  of  a siliceous  limeBtonOj 
with  a bluish  tint,  or  a marly  calcareous  Btone> 
with  a creamy  or  yellowish  hue.  Suoh  of  these 
mastabas,  or  sepulchral  chapels,  as  they  really 
are,  as  are  made  of  bricks  fall  into  two  olassesi 
those  of  yellow  and  of  blaok  bricks,  and  at  the 
oldest  period,  apparently  as  far  back  as  the 
second  dynasty,  or  B.C.  3,000  of  Lepsius,  the 
yellow  bricks  were  in  use;  for  the  Egyptians,  even 
at  that  early  age,  had  discovered  the  cheap 
substitute  for  masonry.  The  bricks  are  all  sun- 
dried,  and  made  on  the  spot  with  sand  pebbles 
and  Nile  mud,  and  measure  0 22  by  O’ll  by  *07  of 
a metre.  The  blaok  bricks,  made  of  pure  earth 
and  straw,  oommence  at  the  period  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  fourteenth  dynasty,  and  continued 
till  the  Roman  period,  measure  0’28  by  018  by  0’14 
of  a metre.  They  are  all  sun-dried ; no  baked 
brioks,  except  the  conical  ones,  found  at  the 
Drah  Abu’l  Neggah,  being  discovered  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  any  that  have  been  discovered  being  due 


to  modern'  incremation  of  old  sun-dried  bricks 
by  ohance  or  design.  While  the  Pyramids  are,  for 
the  most  part,  arranged  like  the  diagonal  squares 
of  a ohess-board,  this  arrangement,  by  no  means, 
was  adopted  for  the  mastabas  or  private  tombs, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mastabatel  Faraun, 
the  largest  of  these  reotaDgular  sepulchres* 
which  has  been  quite  recently  discovered  to  be 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Monarch  Unas,  of  the  fifth 
dynasty,  all  the  others  are  either  of  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  inferior  grade,  or  else  of 
the  high-class  functionaries  of  state  who  lived 
and  flourished  as  an  old  nobility  in  the  court  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  mastabas  faoe  north,  but  not  due  northt 
their  long  axis  being  deflected  to  the  east  enough 
to  account  for  the  change  of  pole  due  to  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  of  the  Pole  Star  in  so  remote  a 
period  of  time.  The  mass  of  masonry  of  these 
mastabas  is  solid,  but  they  often  have  at  the  north- 
east angle  a niche  or  recess  like  a door,  with  jambs 
and  lintel  inside,  and  at  the  south-east  angle,  never 
west,  another  niche,  with  a stele  of  white  lime- 
stone covered  with  hieroglyphs,  and  sometimes 
a kind  of  false  door.  When  the  entranoe  is  on 
the  north  side  there  is  sometimes  a kind  of 
hall,  supported  by  two  square  pillars.  The 
ceiling  is  continuous,  without  defect,  some- 
times, as  Bhown  by  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Hayter  Lewis,  imperfeotly  arched.  On 
the  ground  are  found  little  vases  and  others 
on  the  soil  which  covers  the  serdab ; these  have 
to  all  appearance  contained  libations  of  water 
offered  to  the  deceased,  or  his  lea  or  genius.  The 
interior  of  these  mastabas  consists  of  one  or 
more  ohambers,  sometimes  blank,  but  more  often 
having  the  walls  covered  with  piotures  and 
inscriptions.  These  ohambers  have  been  open 
from  the  moBt  remote  times,  and  long  stripped 
of  their  contents,  neither  furniture  nor  other 
objects  being  found  within  them.  All  the 
objects  within  are  of  stone,  a table,  or  altar  of 
libations,  at  the  foot  of  the  false  door,  having 
an  inscription  on  the  face,  or  one  side  only,  or 
often  a table  of  offerings  is  found  on  the  walls 
instead.  The  entrance-door  has  on  eaoh  jamb 
the  deceased,  or  the  deceased  and  his  wife, 
standing.  The  architrave  has  the  principal 
scene, — the  deceased  seated  .with  his  wife  at  a 
table,  and  above  a dedication  to  Anubis,  nob 
Osiris,  for  the  usual  offerings  during  the  festivals 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  inner  chamber 
always  contains  a Btele  or  tombstone,  with  cor- 
nice resembling  a faqade  rarely  blank,  but 
generally  containing  a hieroglyphical  dedication 
to  Anubis,  the  god  of  the  dead,  resembling  that 
on  the  oornice.  The  steles  or  tombstones  of  the 
old  empire  are  always  square,  and  either  mono- 
lith or  built  of  blocks,  the  rounded  top  not 
appearing  till  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
and  then  not  on  the  mastabas  of  Memphis,  but 
in  the  sepulohres  of  Abydos.  The  stele  was 
either  inscribed,  and  then  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  were  often  blank,  or  else  the  reverse 
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Occasionally  the  steles  contain'  some  short 
account  or  notices  of  the  deceased,  but  even 
then  it  is  limited  to  the  officeB  or  employments 
held  by  the  deceased,  the  marks  he  may  have 
received  of  royal  favour,  but  hardly  ever  any 
details  of  historical  character ; for  the  mastabas 
are  as  deficient[of  historical  notices  as  they  are 
of  mythological  or  other  information,  no  divini- 
ties appearing  in  any  of  the  mastabas. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  mortuary 
chapel  was,  however,  the  serdab,  an  Arabic, 
not  ancient  Egyptian,  name  which  has  been 
applied  to  a recess  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  and 
concealed  by  the  facing  of  the  wall,  more  often 
south  than  north,  and  north  than  west.  This 
recess  is  either  walled  in,  or  with  a square  hole. 
In  this  serdab  is  only  found  a statue  of  the 
deceased,  often  of  small  size,  and  to  this  statue 
is  supposed  to  have  been  attached  the  ka,  or 
what  the  Greeks  called  the  eidolon  of  the  dead, 
a kind  of  double  or  reflection  of  the  deceased, 
which  had  undergone  and  would  have  to  undergo 
the  same  vioissitudes  in  the  future  state.  It 
was  distinguished  from  the  ba  or  “ soul  ” and 
the  khaibi  or  "shade,”  and  the  square  hole  of 
the  serdab  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
order  to  allow  the  incense  and  libations  to 
penetrate  to  the  statue,  of  which  the  ka  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a kind  of  soul,  or  else  to 
permit  the  ka  to  go  in  and  out  of  its  place  in  the 
sepulchre.  It  was  an  essential  portion  of  the 
ancestral  worship  and  a modification  of  poly- 
theism, showing  how  the  statue  or  form  had  a 
kind  of  inherent  soul. 

After  the  serdab,  the  corridor  or  shrine  of  the 
statue,  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  the 
tomb,  was  the  sepulchral  chamber,  to  which 
access  wa3  obtained  by  a well  which  passed 
through  the  masonry  of  the  mastaba  and  ended 
on  the  platform.  To  find  this  well  it  is  con- 
sequently necessary  to  mount  the  platform,  and 
the  well  lies  either  behind  the  stele  or  in  the 
ong  axis  of  the  mastaba,  more  to  the  north  than 
the  south.  Under  the  old  empire,  it  is  from 
6 ft.  6 in.  to  9 ft.  9 in.  square,  and  is  revetted  by 
large  blocks  of  stone  passing  through  the 
mastaba ; it  pierces  the  rock  of  the  foundation 
to  a depth  of  about  33  ft.  or  80  ft.,  and  by  it  the 
sarcophagus  and  other  things,  as  well  as  the 
persons  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
monument,  were  lowered  to  the  sepulohre.  The 
descent  anciently  was  probably  made  by  a ladder 
or  cords,  and  at  the  present  day  cords  are 
required  for  the  purpose.  Arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  a short  oblique  passage  is  found 
leading  to  the  funeral  chamber  or  sepulchral 
vault,  which  is  square  and  well  built,  and 
amongst  the  various  mastabas  one  only  has  been 
found  ornamented.  The  saroophagus  is  rect- 
angular, with  cover  vaulted,  but  square  at  the 
four  ends,  and  is  keyed  in  by  a peculiar  arrange- 
ment, and  fixed  by  mortise  and  tenons.  Some 
of  the  oldest  saroophagi  are  inscribed, — and  in 
them  are  found  the  bones  of  the  corpses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  simply  laid  naked,  with  a 
slight  embalmment,  revealed  only  by  a faint  odour 
of  bitumen.  These  were  not  bandaged,  for  all 
traces  of  linen  have  perished,  although  the 
reoently-opened  pyramids  of  Sakkarab,  contain- 
ing the  sarcophagi  and  mummies  of  Pepi  and 

Haremsaf, — monarohs  of  the  sixth  dynasty, 

revealed  very  fine  linen  wraps  for  the  bodies 
there  discovered.  The  interior  of  the  sarcophagi 
found  at  Sakkarah  contained  a pillow  ofj  wood 
or  alabaster,  placed,  no  doubt,  originally  under 
the  head  of  the  corpse,  and  half  a dozen  oups 
of  alabaster.  The  floor  of  the  mastabas  often 
have  the  bones  of  oxen,  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  also  discovered  in  the  second 
pyramid. 

It  appears  that  there  are  140  of  these  mor- 
tuary  chapels  north  of  the  pyramid,  that  eighty- 
six  of  these  are  inscribed,  and  that  they  show  a 
different  style  of  art  and  development.  The 
first  type,  which  may  be  as  old  as  Onenephes, 
of  the  second  dynasty,  and  continue  to  Sene- 
feru  of  the  third,  exhibit  with  rude  art  a curt 
phraseology  and  an  infantile  tone  of  sculpture ; 
of  this  class,  about  four  remain.  A second 
class,  with  finer  art  and  more  developed  style  of 
inscription,  commences  about  the  age  of  Cheop3 
and  descends  to  the  age  of  the  sixth  dynasty 
or  ranges  4000  B.C.  to  2000  B.C.  Some  of 
the  walls  of  these  chapels  have  been  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  painted  in  most  brilliant 
colours,  and  the  subjects  of  domestic  life 
often  published.  Ethnologically,  the  following 
facts  are  most  important.  They  all  conform  to 
the  usual  Egyptian  types.  The  flesh  of  the 
men,  who  even  at  that  remote  epoch  were  cir- 
cumcised, is  coloured  red  j the  women,  yellow, — 
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the  conventional  hue  of  the  Semitic  races.  No 
Negroes  are  represented,  but  with  the  servants 
or  slaves  are  seen  a number  of  dolicocephalic 
men, — the  head  flat  on  the  top,  the  forehead 
prominent,  the  hair  divided  on  the  forehead,  the 
flesh  coloured  brown.  To  judge  from  analogy, 
especially  of  oolour,  these  were  of  the  Libyan 
race,  which  extended  over  Northern  Africa,  and 
which  are  known  as  Tamahu,  or  Tahennu,  are 
seen  at  a later  period  as  mercenary  troops, 
jugglers,  and  acrobats,  and  in  other  services  of 
the  Egyptians.  No  European  or  Semitic  men 
are  visible  in  these  early  tombs.  Perhaps  the 
dolicocephalic  raoe  pervaded  Northern  Africa 
at  the  earliest  times.  The  Negroes  or  Nubians 
were  not  unknown  at  the  period  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  when  they  were  conscribed  for  military 
service. 


THE  LAZARETTO  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

(a  chapter  in  sanitary  history.) 

Most  people  know,  by  name  at  least,  John 
Howard’s  great  book  containing  the  results  of 
his  investigations  on  the  condition  of  the  prisons 
of  Europe.  A less  known,  and,  we  believe,  now 
scarce  work  by  him  is  that  in  which  he  gives 
descriptions,  accompanied  by  plans,  of  many  of 
the  lazarettos  of  different  seaports,  their  arrange- 
ments and  regulations,  accompanied  by  his  own 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a lazaretto 
for  England.  The  book  throws  a curious  light 
on  the  condition  of  sanitary  matters  in  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

The  “ lazaretto,”  the  very  name  of  which  has 
an  unhealthy  and  contagious  souad,  was  the 
buffer  interposed  by  Western  Governments 
against  the  incursions  of  the  plague,  for  which 
probably  Europe  had  in  the  first  instance  to 
thank  that  very  uncleanly  nation  the  Turks.  In 
the  arcades  and  apartments  of  the  lazaretto 
suspeoted  goods  and  suspected  passengers  oould 
be  confined  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government 
until  their  health  was  established.  It  is  difficult 
to  realise,  in  this  day,  the  conditions  with  which 
commerce  must  then  have  been  hampered,  when 
ships  were  constantly  exposed  to  a quarantine  of 
from  thirty  up  to  sometimes  eighty  days,  and 
their  goods  to  be  unloaded  and  unpacked  in  the 
lazaretto,  and  often,  when  passed  in  regard  to 
freedom  from  contagion,  returned  with  no  little 
damage  from  the  rough  usage  they  were  ex- 
posed to  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

The  first  lazaretto  described  by  Howard  is 
that  of  Marseilles,  which  in  some  respects 
appears  to  have  compared  favourably  with  a 
good  many  other  similar  establishments  of  the 
period.  In  their  main  features  there  is  a good 
deal  of  similarity  in  the  different  plans  given. 
They  all  contain  open  courts  for  the  inspection 
of  supposed  infected  goods,  places  (generally 
open  arcades)  for  stowing  them,  and  lodgings 
for  passengers  judged  to  be  infected,  and  com- 
pelled to  dwell  under  medical  inspection  at  the 
lazaretto.  Of  course,  anything  like  the  separa- 
tion secured  by  the  modern  pavilion  system  in 
the  case  of  buildings  for  infectious  diseases  was 
unknown  ; but  there  seems  to  have  been  usually 
a kind  of  systematic  apportioning  of  the  various 
departments.  In  the  plan  of  the  lazaretto  at 
Genoa,  whioh  was  much  more  symmetrical  than 
that  of  Marseilles,  the  whole  area,  a long 
parallelogram,  is  divided  into  two  halves,  the 
one  half  devoted  to  “ infected  goods,”  the  other 
half  to  " suspicious  goods,”  each  of  whioh  seems 
to  have  been  piled  in  a large  court  or  quad- 
rangle surrounded  by  buildings,  of  which  the 
first  floor  was  devoted  to  lodgings  for  the  un- 
fortunate suspected  or  infected  passengers,  the 
ground-floor  and  top  floor  for  warehousing  the 
goods.  The  stairs  to  the  upper  stories  of  ware- 
houses are  external,  and  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  lodgings  on  the  intermediate 
floor,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  than  could  have 
been  expected.  The  centre  of  each  of  the 
courts  aforesaid  was  oooupied  by  a small  chapel, 
not  for  worshippers,  but  only  for  ritual,  three 
sides  of  the  chapel  being  left  open,  so  that  the 
inmates  of  the  rooms  round  the  oourt  oould  see 
the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The  two  courts  are 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  block  of  build- 
ings containing  accommodation  for  purified 
goods,  a building  with  blank  walls  towards  the 
“ suspicious  ” and  11  infeoted  ” courts,  and 
windows  opening  on  an  inner  court.  This 
building  for  purified  goods  is  direotly  op- 
posite the  main  central  entrance,  whence 
the  goods  were  removed  on  board  ship  again; 
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the  suspeoted  goods  on  being  landed  were:  ■ 
turned  off  to  the  right  or  left  according  tci ; 
the  depth  of  suspicion  with  which  they  were  i 
regarded.  A burial-ground  was  always  am 
adjunct  to  the  lazaretto,  a painful  reminden  [ 
that  the  institution  was  no  mere  form,  but  thd 
practical  recognition  of  a real  danger.  Th® 
small  extent  of  it,  however,  in  most  of  the  plans,! 
seems  to  indicate  that  no  very  large  proportions: 
of  the  "suspected”  were  really  under  mortak ; 
disease.  The  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  alreadyl 
mentioned,  was  much  more  rambling  in  plani 
than  that  of  Genoa,  but  the  unsymmetrioals 
arrangement  seems  to  have  risen  rather  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  part  of  the  site  con-i 
sisting  of  a small  promontory  jutting  out  into  the: 
sea,  than  from  any  special  deBire  to  produce  a 
more  broken-up  and  isolated  plan.  In  both  these: 
plans,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Venice  lazaretto,: 
which  i3  given  further  on,  wells  and  water  i 
basins  are  oonspiouously  marked  in  the  court- 1 
yards  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  goods.  8 
Perhaps  if  the  merchants  themselves,  at  one: 
end  at  least  of  the  line  of  oommerce,  had  in  the  i 
first  instance  UBed  water  more  liberally  on  them- 1 
selves,  there  would  have  been  the  less  proba- 1 
bility  of  their  wareB  having  to  be  subjected  to  1 
lustration  afterwards. 

In  describing  theMarseilles  lazaretto,  Howard  < 
records  for  us  some  curious  particulars  as  to  the  < 
manner  in  which  a first-class  institution  of  this 
kind  was  worked.  The  first  communication  i 
from  a ship  was  with  the  Bureau  de  Sante,  not  ■ 
actually  a part  of  the  lazaretto  buildings.  It 
had  an  outer  room  and  two  council-chambers.  ? 
In  this  outer  room  were  taken  the  depositions 
of  captains  of  ships,  who  came  in  their  boatB  to  * 
an  iron  grate.  “At  2 ft.  distanoe  there  is  an  i 
iron  lattice,  with  a door,  whioh  is  opened  only  by  j 
the  servants  of  the  intendants  or  directors,  who  t 
are  here  in  waiting,  in  a blue  livery,  trimmed  c 
with  white  lace.  Here  also  letters  or  orders  for  : 
supplies  from  the  captains  who  are  performing  s 
quarantine  in  their  ships,  are  received  with  a tj 
pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  dipped  in  a bucket  of  Ij 

vinegar  standing  ready  for  that  purpose ' 

In  the  first  of  the  two  council-chambers  there  j 
were  hung  up  a plan  of  the  lazaretto,  and  the  e 
pioture  of  a person  dying  of  the  plague  (!), 
also  the  names  of  the  directors,  and  the  weeks  ? 
of  their  attendance.”  Towards  the  gate  open-  • 
ing  on  the  town  road,  there  was  opportunity  t 
provided  for  those  who  were  detained  to  com-  • 
municate  with  the  outer  world,  by  means  of  the  5 
small  apartments  called  parloirs.  “The  parloirs  i 
are  long  galleries,  with  seats  in  them,  situated  1 
between  the  gates,  and  separated  by  wooden  i 
balustrades  and  wire  lattice.  Beyond  this  there  : 
are  other  balustrades,  distant  about  10  ft.,  at  : 
which  the  persons  in  quarantine  may  see  and  I 
converse  with  such  friends  as  may  choose  to  > 
visit  them.  The  wires  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent anything  being  handed  to  them  or  from 
them  ; and  that  nothing  may  be  thrown  over,  , 
and  no  escapes  made,  there  is  a double  wall 
round  the  lazaretto.”  Even  the  admission  to  the 
parloirs,  however,  was  under  limitation.  The 
quarantine  of  passengers  coming  with  a “ clean 
bill”  (of  health)  was  thirty-one  days.  “ But  if 
the  account  arrive  of  the  plague  having  broken 
out  in  the  place  from  whioh  they  came  with  a 
clean  bill,  after  they  left  it,  they  are  allowed  no 
advantage  from  their  clean  bill,  for  in  this  case 
they  must  be  confined  fifteen  days,  and  also 
fumigated,  before  they  come  downstairs  and  are 
permitted  to  go  to  the  parloirs.  In  case  any  of 
the  company  to  which  they  belong  die,  their 
quarantine  recommences.”  The  existence  of 
such  regulations  so  lately  as  100  years  ago  shows 
plainly  what  a terror  the  scourge  of  plague  had 
produced  in  Europe.  Howard,  by  the  way,  notes 
that  the  delightful  process  of  fumigation,  which 
was  repeated  three  times,  at  a cost  of  9 livreB, 
was  “ by  some  thought  unnecessary,”  and  that 
it  was  not  practised  at  Venice. 

In  the  Marseilles  lazaretto  there  is  shown  a 
small  enclosure  in  one  corner  for  the  treatment 
of  invalids  who  might  be  attacked  by  plague. 

A large  portion  of  this  plan  is  occupied  by 
“ disinfecting  halls ” for  goods;  what  was  the 
precise  process  of  disinfection  Howard  tells  us 
with  much  detail  in  another  place,  in  speaking 
of  the  establishment  at  Venice,  where  the 
lazaretto  system  was  first  introduced,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  in  the  city  of  all  others 
the  most  closely  connected  with  the  East.  At 
Venice  Howard  did  by  the  lazaretto  what  a 
writer  of  our  own  day  did  by  the  casual  ward, — 
he  determined  to  become  a “ suspeoted  passen- 
ger” himself,  and  for  this  purpose  sailed  to  j 
Venice  from  Smyrna  in  a ship  that  had  a foul  1 
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bill.  His  description  of  his  experiences  is  a 
sufficiently  curious  bit  of  sanitary  history  to  be 
worth  reprinting : — 

“Here,  after  our  ship  had  been  conducted  by  a 
pilot-boat  to  her  proper  moorings,  a messenger  came 
from  the  health  office  for  the  captain  ; and  I went 
with  him  in  his  boat  to  see  the  manner  in  which  his 
report  was  made,  his  letters  delivered,  and  his 
examination  conducted.  The  following  morning  a 
messenger  came  in  a gondola  to  conduct  me  to  the 
new  lazaretto.  I was  placed  with  my  baggage,  in  a 
boat  fastened  by  a cord,  10  ft.  long,  to  another  boat, 
in  which  were  six  rowers.  When  I came  near  the 
landing-place,  the  cord  was  loosed,  and  my  boat 
was  pushed  with  a pole  to  the  shore,  where  a person 
met  me,  who  said  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  magis- 
trates to  be  my  guard.  Soon  after  unloading  the 
boat,  the  sub-prior  came  and  showed  me  my  lodging, 
which  was  a very  dirty  room,  full  of  vermin,  and 
without  table,  chair,  or  bed.  That  day  and  the 
next  morning  I employed  a person  to  wash  my 
room  ; but  this  did  not  remove  the  offensiveness  of 
it,  or  prevent  that  constant  head-ach*  which  I had 
been  used  to  feel  in  visiting  other  lazarettos,  and 
some  of  the  hospitals  in  Turkey.  This  lazaretto  is 
chiefly  assigned  to  Turks  and  soldiers,  and  the  crews 
of  those  ships  that  have  the  plague  on  board.  In 
one  of  the  enclosures  was  the  crew  of  a Ragusian 
ship,  which  had  arrived  a few  days  before  me,  after 
being  driven  from  Ancona  and  Trieste.  My  guard 
sent  a report  of  my  health  to  tho  office,  and  on  the 
representation  of  the  Consul  I was  conducted 
to  the  old  lazaretto,  which  is  nearer  the  city. 
Having  brought  a letter  to  tho  prior  from  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador  at  Constantinople,  I hoped  now  to 
have  had  a comfortable  lodging.  But  1 was  not  so 
happy.  The  apartment  appointedme  (consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  room)  was  no  less  disagreeable  and 
offensive  than  tho  former.  I preferred  lying  in  the 
lower  room  on  a brick  floor,  where  I was  almost  sur- 
rounded with  water.  After  six  days,  however,  tho 
prior  removed  me  to  an  apartment  in  some  respects 
better,  and  consisting  of  four  rooms.  + Here  I had 
a pleasant  view  ; but  the  rooms  were  without  furni- 
ture, very  dirty,  and  no  less  offensive  than  the  sick 
wards  of  tho  worst  hospital.  The  walls  of  my 
chamber,  not  having  been  cleaned  probably  for  half 
a century,  were  saturated  with  infection.  I got 
them  washed  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  to 
remove  the  offensive  smell,  but  without  any  effect. 
My  appetite  failed,  and  I concluded  I was  in  danger 
of  tho  slow  hospital  fever.  I proposed  whitewashing 
my  room  with  lime  slacked  in  boiling  water,  but 
was  opposed  by  strong  prejudices.  I got,  however, 
this  done  ono  morning  through  tho  assistance  of  the 
British  Consul,  who  was  so  good  as  to  supply  me 
with  a quarter  of  a bushel  of  fresh  lime  for  the  pur- 
pose. And  the  consequenco  was  that  my  room  was 
immediately  rendered  so  sweet  and  fresh,  that  I was 
able  to  drink  tea  in  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  lie  in 
it  the  following  night.  On  the  next  day  the  walls 
were  dry  as  well  as  sweet,  and  in  a few  days  I re- 
covered my  appetite.  Thus,  at  a small  expense, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  lazaretto,  I provided,  for  myself  and  successors, 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  room,  instead  of  a nasty 
and  contagious  one.” 

This  way  of  lodging  persona  supposed  to  have 
infection,  just  as  if  they  were  prisoners  charged 
with  a crime,  to  whom  no  sort  of  consideration 
need  be  shown,  haB  its  parallel  in  the  former 
treatment  of  lunatics  in  England,  of  which  we 
get  so  many  hints  in  the  pages  of  Shakepeare 
and  other  writers.  It  is  observable  that  Howard 
hints  in  a footnote  that  ideas  as  to  Banitary 
precautions  were,  in  some  respects,  going  back 
in  his  day ; for  instance,  that  the  “ pest-houses  ” 
or  places  of  reoeption  for  those  who  were 
plague-stricken,  at  Venice,  had  originally  been 
built  with  windows,  which  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  had  been  bricked  up.  “ This  bIiows  that  in 
the  last”  (seventeenth)  “century,  physicians 
were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  fresh  air, 
and  of  a free  circulation  of  it  in  sick  words.  A 
different  practice,  particularly  in  the  Bmall-pox 
and  the  gaol  fever,  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
medical  gentlemen;  but  we  seem  now  to  be 
returning  to  the  anoient  and  more  salutary 
practice.  Formerly,  also,  it  seems  probable 
that  men  did  nob  entertain  those  absurd  preju- 
dices againBt  the  free  ubo  of  water  in  washing 
themselves  and  their  rooms,  which  are  now  ” 
(1789)  “prevalent;  for,  in  several  of  the  old 
peBt-houBes,  I have  observed  the  marks  of  a 
greater  attention  to  the  means  of  gaining  plenty 
of  fresh  water  than  has  been  thought  necessary 
in  many  of  the  hospitals  built  these  fifty 
years.” 

In  the  course  of  some  of  the  heterogeneous  and 
exceedingly  curious  details  which  are  given  in 
the  book  in  regard  to  the  plague,  and  the 
various  opinions  and  practice  in  regard  to  its 
oure,  Howard  records  one  case  of  a sailor  who, 


* So  epelt  in  the  original, 
t It  seems  that  the  use  of  the  word  “ apartment,”  to 
designate  a single  room  only,  is  quite  a modern  one,  and 
confined  to  Great  Britain. 


in  the  madness  excited  by  the  disease,  flung 
himself  into  the  sea,  and  from  that  moment 
began  to  get  better,  and  recovered  eventually. 
Probably  plenty  of  water  over  him  was  what  he 
wanted  most,  though  he  took  the  remedy  rather 
late. 

The  lazaretto  at  Venice  having  been  the 
oldest,  and  in  some  degree  the  model  for 
others,  Howard  devotes  a great  deal  of  space 
to  a minute  description  of  its  operations  and 
method  of  working.  The  health-office  of  Venice 
wae.established  by  decree  of  the  Senate  in  1468, 
in  the  midst  of  a very  destructive  pestilenoe, 
and  afterwards  ordered  in  detail  into  its  form 
as  Howard  saw  it.  With  the  exception  of  the 
wretohed  ‘hocommodation  for  those  who  were 
detained,  he  appears  to  have  considered  that  it 
worked  well  on  the  whole.  It  is  observable  that 
among  the  rules  it  was  a standing  order  that  all 
vessels  from  the  Ottoman  ports  were  to  be  sub- 
ject to  a quarantine  of  forty  days,  without  any 
reference  to  their  certificates  of  health,  the  Turks 
being  regarded  as  so  absolutely  indifferent  on 
sanitary  matters  that  their  word  could  not  be 
taken  as  of  any  value.  The  operation  of  purging 
infected  goods,  as  described  by  Howard,  seems 
to  have  been  very  unscientific  and  tedious  ; in 
regard  to  such  articles  as  wool,  yarn,  silk, 
woollen  and  linen  clothes,  &c.,  it  simply  con- 
sisted in  unripping  one  end  of  the  sack  contain- 
ing the  goods  and  causing  the  porterB  of  the 
establishment  every  day  to  thrust  their  bare 
arms  in  (the  arms  being  bared  to  prevent  any 
infection  fastening  on  iheir  dress),  and  to  turn 
over  the  stuffs  or  oloths  so  as  to  expose  every 
part  in  turn  to  the  air,  for  twenty  days ; after 
wbioh  the  other  end  was  unripped  and  the  same 
process  gone  through  for  twenty  days  more. 
If  this  had  any  effect  upon  the  infected  goods, 
it  must  have  been  to  discharge  their  infectious 
particles  into  the  air  about  the  lazaretto  itself, 
and  render  it  a veritable  pest-house.  Beeswax 
and  sponges  were  purged  by  putting  them  in 
salt  water  (not  stagnant)  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Animals  with  wool  or  long  hair  were  subject  to 
the  whole  quarantine.  Those  with  short  hair 
were  purged  by  causing  them  to  swim  aBhore. 
Probably  all  that  was  effected  in  the  forty  days 
of  quarantine  could  be  effected  in  as  many  hours 
now. 

Howard’s  observations  on  the  lazarettos  he 
visited  led  him  to  plan  one  himself,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given,  and  which,  like  his 
remarks,  Bhows  how  far  he  was  in  advance  of 
the  ideas  of  his  time.  He  observes,  in  the  first 
place,  that  temporary  places  of  detention  for 
such  a purpose  should  be  made  inviting  and 
agreeable,  whereas  most  of  the  existing  laza- 
rettos were  repulsive  in  aspect  at  first  sight, 
and  as  comfortless  and  dreary  as  they  appeared 
to  be.  He  accordingly  plans  his  ideal  lazaretto 
with  a bowling-green  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
it  occupies ; a canal,  connected  with  the  sea, 
runs  nearly  round  it,  and  between  this  and  the 
external  boundary-wall  are  Bmall  gardens.  In 
arranging  the  houses  for  the  temporary  tenants 
he  oame  near  to  anticipating  the  pavilion 
system;  for  they  are  all  dotted  separately  over 
the  ground,  in  symmetrical  order,  but  with 
spaces  between  them,  instead  of  being  so  many 
rooms  in  one  long  building  as  in  the  lazarettos 
then  existing.  He  has  Bhown  pumps  at  various 
parts  of  the  ground  for  pumping  up  a constant 
supply  of  salt-water  from  the  sea.  He  shows  a 
boom  or  chain  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
guarded  by  small  forts  or  towers,  and  allowing 
ingress  or  egress  at]  only  one  point,  this  being  to 
prevent  ships  under  quarantine  unlawfully 
breaking  away  ; and  within  this  space  are 
arranged  mooring-places  for  clean  ships  on  the 
one  side  and  for  foul  ships  on  the  other  side. 
Howard  was  very  desirous  to  get  the  English 
Government  to  erect  a lazaretto  on  this  plan, 
and  his  reasons,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, are  very  forcibly  put.  He  shows  that 
our  Government  then  depended  for  safety  on 
quarantine  performed  at  a Dutch  port,  by  Bhips 
bound  for  England ; whioh  quarantine  he  knew 
from  actual  observation  was  performed  and 
overseen  in  a very  slovenly  way  ; and  he  points 
out  at  some  length  how  in  this  manner  the 
Dutch  not  only  might  introduce  (or  allow  to  be 
introduced)  the  plague  into  England,  but  that 
they  had  also  by  this  arrangement  great  facili- 
ties for  working  the  commerce  with  Turkey  to 
their  own  advantage,  and  at  our  cost, — a matter 
which  he  goes  into  at  some  length.  The  subject 
is  interesting  now  only  as  showing  the  thought 
and  consideration  brought  to  bear  on  it  by 
Howard,  who  was  a shrewd  man  of  the  world 
as  well  as  a philanthropist. 


A great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  volume  iB  occu- 
pied by  Howard’s  account  of  his  second  visit  to 
prisons,  &c.,  in  England,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously visited  and  reported  on,  and  the  extent 
to  whioh  his  recommendations  had  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  results  obtained  where  they  had 
been  attended  to.  At  one  place  he  gives 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  a hospital  or 
infirmary,  which  are  in  some  respects  remark- 
ably modern  in  their  tendency,  and  show  how 
long  it  takes  for  practical  ideas  to  get  acted 
upon  after  they  have  first  been  suggested.  The 
wards  are  to  have  no  other  apartments  over 
them,  to  be  distinot  for  medical  and  “ chirur- 
gical”  patients,  one  spare  ward  over  and 
above  the  number  in  use  to  be  always 
kept  unoccupied,  each  ward  to  be  so  set  apart 
as  a spare  ward  in  turn ; the  wards  to  be 
washed  once  a week ; each  ward  scraped  and 
lime-whitened  once  a year.  “ The  machines  at 
Northwich,”  he  adds,  “ for  supplying  the  salt 
mines  with  fresh  air,  would  be  of  admirable  uee 
in  hospitals,  especially  if  situated  in  close  and 
confined  placeB.”  These  suggestions  were  made 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  be  it  noted.  As 
a matter  of  detail,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
water-closets,  self-acting  on  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  door,  were  in  use  in  the  Guy’s 
hospital  of  that  day,  and  their  general  adoption 
is  recommended  by  Howard. 

There  is  far  more  of  information  in  this  book 
on  the  then  state  of  sanitation  and  of  medical 
science  in  England  and  Europe.  We  have  picked 
out  only  some  points  of  special  interest  in  a book 
which  very  probably  a majority  of  our  readers 
are  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  which  bears 
testimony  that  Howard  was  no  less  a man  of 
sense  than  a man  of  feeling. 


DECORATIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW 
MUSEUM  OF  ART  AT  BERLIN. 

The  erection  of  the  new  museum  in  Berlin 
may  doubtless  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  an 
increased  appreciation  of  art  by  the  German 
nation.  In  addition  to  the  formation  of  a collec- 
tion rich  in  artistio  interest,  the  promoters  of 
this  national  work  have  established  a school  of 
art  which,  according  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
already  contains  600  pupils,  the  professors 
(twenty  in  number)  being  men  of  eminence, 
soma  of  whom  have  contributed  to  the  artistio 
decoration  of  the  building  itself. 

Rightly  judging  that  architectural  beauty 
should  be  supplemented  by  external  and  internal 
decoration  of  a character  in  harmony  with  the 
objeots  of  the  edifice,  the  designers  of  the 
Btruoture  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  most 
talented  artists  and  workers  in  Germany  in  the 
mural  ornamentation  of  the  museum.  Tho 
result  aohieved  in  this  direction  has  an  interest 
apart  from  that  attaching  to  the  building  itself, 
as  showing  the  progress  of  decorative  art  in 
Germany. 

Three  special  features  of  the  work  have 
elicited  the  particular  approval  of  art  critics. 
The  exterior  has  a terra-cotta  frieze-work  in  its 
lower  portions,  and  in  the  upper  part  rich  glass 
mosaic  ornamentation.  The  principal  room  has 
on  the  upper  portion  of  its  walls  coloured  relief 
work  of  a varied  character.  The  general 
character  of  the  decorations  is  historical,  such 
allegorical  ort symbolical  subjects  as  are  depicted 
arising  in  most  cases  out  of  the  story,  thus 
silently  told,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  art 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  our  own  times. 

Heraldic  devices  appertaining  to  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  numerous  in  the 
first-named  part  of  the  decorations.  The  most 
prominent  feature  consists,  however,  of  reliefs 
designed  by  Siemering  and  Bruno,  exeouted  in 
terra-cotta.  These  represent  various  branches 
of  industry  in  active  operation.  Goldsmiths, 
glasB  - blowers,  basket  - makers,  joiners,  em- 
broiderers, &c.,  are  seen  engaged  at  their 
various  occupations ; and  the  National  Zeitvng 
suggests  that  the  artists  must  have  selected  for 
their  models  workmen  in  the  several  branches 
indicated,  so  lifelike  are  the  attitudes  and 
general  character  of  the  figures.  Tablets  with 
the  names  of  eminent  artists  are  placed  at  in- 
tervals, and  the  general  effect  of  the  terra-cotta 
work  is  commended  on  account  of  the  contrast 
it  affords  to  the  light  red  brickwork  of  the 
building  itself. 

The  effect  of  the  glass  mosaics  at  the  highest 
portion  of  the  building  is  described  as  being 
striking,  the  gold  ground  on  which  the  various 
portions  of  the  work  rest  contributing  much  to 
the  general  result.  The  mosaics  have  been  exe- 
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cated  at  Venice  from  designs  by  the  German 
artists,  Ewald  and  Gesellsohap,  who  have  respec- 
tively planned  the  decorations  to  the  left  and 
right  of  the  central  point  of  the  building. 
Roman  art  is  symbolised  by  a Roman  emperor 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a figure  of  Victory. 
The  Byzantine  period  is  represented  by  a veiled 
female  with  a model  of  a basilica.  As  a symbol 
of  Gothic  art,  a female  is  shown,  bearing 
ecclesiastical  objeots,  and  looking  devoutly 
upwards.  Another  female  holds  in  her  hand 
an  image  of  one  of  Bramante’s  domes,  as  a type 
of  the  Renaissance  period.  Oriental  art  is 
depicted  in  a series  of  tableau. v.  China  and 
Japan  are  indicated  by  figures  holding  large 
majolica  vases ; India  by  a female  from  whose 
hand  there  hangs  a Bhawl ; Egypt  by  a figure 
on  a throne  supported  by  sphinxes,  while  as  a 
symbol  of  Arabio  art  there  is  a woman  wearing 
a helmet  and  carrying  a richly-adorned  shield. 

The  deoorations  of  the  principal  room  of  the 
museum  are  specially  commended  as  exhibiting 
a marked  advance  in  ooloured  ornamentation. 
This  plastic  work  was  modelled  in  basso-relievo 
by  Hundreiser  and  Geyer,  two  young  artists  of 
promise.  The  subsequent  painting  in  colours 
was  entrusted  to  Herr  Sohaller.  The  general 
idea  of  the  work  is  a procession  of  all  nations, 
bringing  to  the  new  museum  contributions  of 
objets  d'art  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
artists  named  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
wide  scope  thus  afforded  to  their  inventive 
genius,  in  a manner  which  has  met  with  general 
approval. 

The  composition  begins  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  above  the  entrance.  An 
allegorical  figure  representing  the  goddess  of 
fame  is  here  depicted.  First  in  the  train  oomes 
Greeoe,  her  youthful  yet  powerful  represen- 
tatives bearing  the  tripod  and  ornamental 
vessels  as  symbols  of  Hellenic  art.  Then  follow 
the  Romans,  mature  and  earnest  men,  accom- 
panied by  a ohariot  containing  the  typical  sign 
of  anoient  Rome,  a brazen  she-wolf  suckling  the 
historio  twins ; round  the  vehicle  there  being 
placed  brass  candelabra  to  represent  Etruscan 
art.  Mounted  gladiatorB  preoede  this  part  of 
the  display.  The  representation  of  Byzantine 
art  is  symbolic  of  the  rise  of  Christianity ; the 
figures  of  priests  bearing  a model  of  the  Byzan- 
tine basilica  forming  an  effective  contrast  to  the 
preceding  portions  of  the  work.  The  Crusaders 
next  come  upon  the  scene,  and  clerical  figures 
bearing  ecclesiastical  objects  suooeed  them,  thus 
indicating  the  part  whioh  religion  took  in  the 
artistio  development  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
next  see  the  rise  of  wood-carving,  printing,  and 
other  arts.  The  most  prominent  position  on  the 
east  wall  is  given  to  the  German  Renaissance 
era,  the  tomb  of  Sebaldus  at  Nuremberg  being 
a representation  especially  worthy  of  notioe. 
Albert  Diirer,  Hans  Holbein,  and  Cranach  are 
depicted  as  leading  this  part  of  the  procession. 
Towards  the  south  side  of  the  room  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  treated  with  the  attention  it 
merits.  Ornamental  objeots  of  many  kinds  are 
depicted,  including  golden  drinking-vessels,  rich 
tissues,  Venetian  glass  ware,  &o.  Amongst  the 
individuals  represented  are  several  of  those 
eoolesiastioal  dignitaries  who  (as  patrons  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo)  did  such  good  servioe 
to  the  cause  of  Medimval  art. 

Thus  about  one-half  of  the  available  space  is 
devoted  to  the  portraying  of  Western  progress. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  given  to  a 
similar  treatment  of  Oriental  art.  Starting 
again  from  the  north  side,  we  are  first  shown 
the  age  of  bronze,  as  symbolised  by  primitive 
implements  of  various  kinds.  In  the  next 
group  Egypt  is  represented  by  a Bphinx  borne 
by  appropriate  figures.  Assyria  also  finds  a 
place  in  the  pageant.  A caravan,  laden  with  all 
the  treasures  of  India,  next  approaches ; while 
Indian,  Persian,  Turkish,  and  other  Asiatic 
nations  have  their  share  in  the  display.  China 
and  Japan  are  then  shown ; natives  of  the 
former  country,  carrying  a model  of  the  pagoda, 
while  in  the  latter  case  a collection  of  porcelain 
vases  is  the  symbol  of  the  development  of  art 
in  the  far  East. 

The  south  side  contains  emblems  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Tbe  faience  workmen  of  Delft 
(with  their  blue  and  white  vases)  carry  on  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  reference  previously 
made  to  Oriental  pottery.  Furniture,  carving, 
and  lace  are  appropriately  depicted  in  relation 
to  the  other  artistio  specialities  of  the  Nether, 
lands.  The  development  of  art  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  treated  with  special  reference  to  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  Prussia  under  her  first  king. 
The  figure  of  Wedgwood  recalls  the  progress 


made  by  English  ceramio  art  during  his  life- 
time. The  two  divisions  of  this  piotorial  display 
meet  at  a point  which  contains  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Borussia,  together  with  three 
females  bearing  the  usual  emblems  of  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture.  A powerfully-built 
man  wielding  a hammer  is  symbolical  of  labour. 
Heralds  are  seen  inviting  the  assembled  nations 
to  enter  the  new  building  dedicated  to  anoient 
and  modern  art.  The  conception  and  execution 
of  this  extensive  work  may  be  alike  oommended. 

The  general  idea  of  the  designers  of  the 
building  has  been  to  adopt,  whenever  possible, 
original  ideas  as  to  decoration  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  existing  types. 


“ CLIMATE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.” 

Under  this  title  Professor  Frankland  gave  a 
lecture  on  Friday  evening  (the  10th),  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  which,  at  the  conclusion, 
came  round  ohiefly  to  the  vexed  question  of 
London  fog  and  its  cause  and  oure.  From  some 
of  the  conclusions  rather  roundly  asserted  by 
Professor  Frankland  we  must  dissent,  as  we 
imagine  would  not  a few  of  the  audience  present 
have  dissented,  had  the  custom  of  the  Royal 
Institution  permitted  of  discussion  after  the 
leoture.  The  position  taken  by  the  lecturer  was 
that  London  fog  was  wholly  the  product  of 
London  smoke,  the  obviously  watery  element  of 
the  fog  being  the  result  of  the  vapourised  mois- 
ture in  the  form  of  steam,  which  is  always  a 
constituent,  though  in  a small  proportion  gene- 
rally, of  smoke.  This  assertion  was  illustrated 
by  various  experiments  iD  the  artificial  production 
of  fog  in  glass  retorts,  illuminated  by  a strong 
beam  of  light,  showing  the  effect  of  smoke,  of 
dust  and  dirt,  and  of  the  unpurified  atmosphere 
of  the  lecture-room  itself,  in  producing  fog  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  retort 
was  lowered  by  rarefaction.  That  the  smoke 
gives  heavier  and  more  murky  colour  to  the  fog, 
and  fills  it  with  particles  of  a pungent  and  irri- 
tating oharaoter,  no  one,  of  course,  will  deny ; 
but  that  the  experiments  (whioh  were  very  sue- 
oessfully  carried  out,  and  very  pretty  to  look  at) 
established  the  fact  of  the  sole  guiltiness  of  the 
smoke  in  regard  to  our  fogs,  we  entirely  fail  to 
see.  Take  the  case  of  the  experiment  with  the 
unfiltered  air  of  the  lecture-room, — what  does 
that  prove  ? The  air  of  a comparatively  small 
and  not  well-ventilated  room,  closely  packed 
with  people,  is  certainly  likely  to  be  pretty  full 
of  moisture,  whioh  will  be  precipitated  on  the 
condensation  of  the  atmosphere  introduced  into 
the  retort  to  be  experimented  upon;  but  it 
seems  hardly  a fair  test  to  take  that  as  an 
example  of  ordinary  London  atmosphere. 

Professor  Frankland’s  view  is,  in  fact,  contrary 
to  experience  and  to  historical  evidence.  We 
have  recently  in  these  columns  drawn  attention 
to  the  evidence  which  exists  that  London  fog 
was  as  marked  a characteristic  of  the  climate  of 
our  capital  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  as 
now,  although  the  smoke  production  might  be 
regarded  as  really  trifling  compared  with  what 
goes  on  now ; and  if  we  were  to  reduce  our 
smoke  now  to  the  amount  produced  in  the  time 
of  Evelyn,  we  Bhould  be  considered  to  have 
attained  almost  to  the  condition  of  a smokeless 
London;  yet  it  seems  that  in  Evelyn’s  time  the 
complaints  about  London  fog  were  as  decisive  as 
now.  Frequently  we  find  London  enveloped  in 
a thick  dun-coloured  fog,  while  the  country 
adjacent  is  enveloped  in  a thick  white  fog.  The 
inference  is  too  obvious  for  the  most  uninstruoted 
mind  to  overlook.  The  basis  of  the  fog  is 
obviously  the  same  both  in  town  and  country ; 
the  smoke  giveB  to  the  town  Beotion  of  it  a 
darker  colour  and  more  irritant  ohemioal  consti- 
tuents, but  that  is  all.  We  opine  that  this  basis 
lies  in  the  extensive  prevalence  of  low  and 
marshy  land,  and  consequently  of  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  around  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London ; the  smoke  unquestionably 
makes  the  infliction  worse,  and  the  same  state 
of  the  atmosphere  whioh  keeps  the  moist  fog 
hanging  over  London  keeps  the  smoke  hanging 
over  it  also,  so  that  the  two  play  into  each  other’s 
hands.  Bub  that  is  a very  different  thing  from 
crediting  the  smoke  with  the  whole  onus  of  the 
infliction. 

Professor  Frankland’s  remedy  is  equally  open 
to  question.  He  closed  his  remarks  by  telling 
his  audience  that  the  idea  of  preventing  smoke 
by  better  and  more  scientific  grates  was  prac- 
tically futile,  that  “ no  passage  ” was  written 
up  in  that  direction,  because  the  expense  of 
fitting  up  the  enormous  number  of  fireplaces 


in  London  with  new  grates  would  be  far  too 
large  for  us  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  gene- 
rally adopted,  or  adopted  in  any  degree  suf- 
ficient to  make  a perceptible  difference  in  the 
production  of  smoke.  Accordingly  the  remedy 
was  to  discard  the  bituminous  coal  altogether, 
and  burn  only  anthracite  or  coal  of  kindred 
qualities.  The  bituminous  coal  was  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  production  of  gas  and  other  com. 
mercially  valuable  substances  extracted  from 
ooal ; so  that  we  are  to  be  left  no  choice  but 
between  coke  and  the  anthracite  and  other 
3low-burning  coal  for  fuel.  If  this  class  of 
fuel  is  to  be  burned  in  open  grates, 
how  will  Professor  Frankland  insure  us 
against  the  very  possible  deleterious  effects  on 
the  atmosphere  of  our  rooms  of  these  slow- 
burning  coals,  which  produoe  a poison  more 
injurious  to  the  system  than  any  smoke,  and 
whioh  do  not  always  produoe  draught  enough  to 
oarry  it  off  as  an  ordinary  fire  does  ? Close 
grates  or  stoves  purposely  constructed  are  the 
only  really  advisable  means  of  burning  such 
coal  in  dwelling-houses;  and  the  substitution  of 
these  for  the  present  grates  would,  of  oourse, 
cost  as  much  as  the  substitution  of  improved 
open  grates.  In  either  case,  the  ohange  can  be 
made  in  time,  though  not  all  at  once,  and  we 
may  in  time  arrive  at  the  general  use  of  grates 
whioh  produce  little  or  no  smoke.  It  is,  if  the 
publio  choose  to  do  it,  or  the  law  to  enforce  it,  a 
question  of  reasonable  time  only.  But  when  this 
is  done,  the  London  fog,  we  fear,  will  not  be 
eliminated.  Some  of  its  most  disagreeable 
qualities  will  have  been  removed,  but  that  is 
all ; and  to  enoourage  the  public  to  think  that 
they  have  the  matter  of  fog  entirely  in  their 
own  hands  in  this  manner  is  to  raise  hopes  whioh 
will  not  be  fulfilled. 

The  same  lecture  brought  forward  some  very 
interesting  and  entirely  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  different  effeot  of  various  substances  in 
radiating  and  consequently  reinforcing  solar 
heat,  leading,  among  other  things,  to  the  eng. 
gestion  of  the  possibility  of  producing  artificial 
winter  quarters  of  warmer  atmosphere  than  the 
average  winter  atmosphere.  Some  practical 
results  might  be  evolved  from  the  working  out 
of  this  suggestion.  It  is  worth  note  that  by 
far  the  strongest  reflector  and  reinforoer  of  solar 
heat  is  found  to  be  white  paper,  whioh  stands 
the  highest  in  power  in  all  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  in  various  climates  and 
atmospherio  conditions. 


FOUNDATIONS. 

A Frenchman  might  say  that  when  people 
in  this  country  talk  of  foundations  it  is  often 
not  the  foundations,  but  the  foundation  of  the 
foundations  that  they  refer  to.  In  fact,  this 
one  word  is  applied  to  two  if  not  three  different 
things.  It  is  used  to  signify  the  bed  or  bottom 
upon  whioh  a building  is  to  be  reared,  and  it  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  first  course  or  courses  of 
stones  (termed  founds  in  Scotland)  of  the  build- 
ing itself.  This  is  somewhat  confusing.  The 
want  of  precision  of  language  in  using  one  word 
in  two  senses  in  the  same  sentenoe  or  paragraph 
may  frequently  render  whole  pages  of  a book 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader  or  yonng 
student,  and  for  every  reason  it  would  be  better 
to  have  distinct  terms  for  the  different  things. 

The  earth  or  rock  in  whioh  the  bed  or  socket 
of  a building  is  formed  might  be  termed  the 
site  or  bottom, — the  prepared  Burface  upon 
which  the  first  course  of  foundation  stones  is 
laid  might  be  termed  the  bed  of  the  foundations. 
Methods  of  giving  consistency  and  stability  to 
this  bed,  such  as  draining,  piling,  connecting, 
concreting,  and  asphalting,  might  be  termed 
fastening,  strengthening,  or  preparing  the  b8d. 
The  lowest  surface  to  whioh  the  materials  for 
preparing  the  bed  are  Bunk  might  perhaps  be 
termed  the  formation  level. 

It  is  proper,  and  all  but  necessary,  that  the 
architect  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  whole  area  of  the  bottom  upon 
which  he  proposes  to  build,  and  some  yards 
round  about  it.  If  the  area  is  large  he  will 
be  wise  if  he  makes  a chart  of  it.  He  must 
never  take  it  for  granted  that  any  part  which  he 
has  not  tested  is  similar  to  that  which  he  has 
tested  ; for  to  do  so  is  often  to  make  a fatal  mis- 
take, which  will  tell  either  against  the  proprietor 
or  the  contractor  for  the  works.  He  should  use 
means  to  obtain  a record  of  the  nature  and  con- 
sistency, as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ground. 

The  extent  of  the  area  of  foundation  varies 
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from  that  of  a pedestal  whioh  oooupies  a few 
yards,  to  that  of  dooks  and  rirer  and  sea-walls, 
whioh  oover  acres  of  ground.  There  may  be 
great  anxiety  over  the  preparation  of  the  bed  of 
a foundation  which  is  small  in  oompass,  as  in 
the  case  of  a seat  for  a large  crane  intended  to 
lift  many  tons  at  a time;  or  that  of  a tall  steeple 
whioh  is  to  hold  a great  bell,  the  osoillations  of 
which  will  periodically  shake  it  from  top  to 
bottom.  Suoh  objects  must  have  a firm  seaton, 
and  fast  hold  of,  the  earth,  and  must  bo  set  in  a 
deep  socket. 

And  here  I cannot  help  remarking  incidentally 
on  a result  of  the  modern  usage  of  carrying  high- 
level  railways  through  the  heart  of  cities.  The 
passing  trains  set  the  buildings  adjacent  to  these 
railways  vibrating  all  over.  Will  this  incessantly 
repeated  shaking  of  the  houses  loosen  their 
joints,  weaken  their  frames,  and  render  them 
useless  and  uninhabitable  before  their  time  ? 

The  resistance  to  sinking  and  spreading  in 
bottoms  of  foundations  varies  from  that  of  hard 
rook,  whioh  only  transmits  pressure  downwards 
(towards  the  earth’s  surface),  and  whioh  does 
not  allow  of  its  own  substance  being  displaced 
by  weight,  and  that  of  water,  which  transmits 
pressure  in  all  directions,  and  allows  itself  to  be 
displaced  and  weight  to  sink  in  it  till  the  forces 
aoting  over  and  through  its  whole  basin  come  to 
a balance.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  nearer 
the  substance  of  the  bottom  on  which  you 
propose  to  build  approaches  the  consistency  of 
hard  rock,  the  less  cutting  will  be  required  to 
prepare  the  bed,  and  the  less  deep  will  the 
foundations  need  to  be  sunk  into  it ; and  the 
nearer  the  substance  of  the  bottom  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  water,  the  more  cutting  will  be 
required,  and  the  greater  will  the  depth  to 
whioh  the  foundations  have  to  be  sunk  need  to 
be. 

Sand,  when  homogeneous,  makes  a good  dry 
bed.  Rook  often  proves  a damp  bed,  allowing 
water  to  work  in  its  pores  and  creep  up  the 
walls,  and  not  affording  the  facilities  for  drain- 
ing away  that  sand  and  gravel  do.  In  technical 
books,  limestone  and  gravel  are  credited  with 
making  excellent  dry  beds.  Moss  is  a first-rate 
bottom  for  roads;  whenever  a skin  gets  on  the 
surface,  the  spring  of  the  peat  causes  roads, 
whether  maoadamised  or  rail,  to  wear  remark- 
ably well.  Roads  over  moss  will  not  cost  the 
tenth  part  of  the  Bum  for  repairs  that  those  over 
rock,  sand,  or  day  do.  But  for  houses  moss  is 
a bad  bottom  every  way  you  take  it.  It  is  both 
unstable  and  unhealthy.  It  is  treacherous. 

The  most  difficult  bottom  to  deal  with  is  one 
the  parts  of  whioh  are  sectionally  different  in 
substance  and  consistency.  One  part  being, 
perhaps,  as  hard  as  bell-  metal,  while  another  lying 
beside  it  is  as  soft  as  butter.  And  this  oase 
becomes  problematical  when  the  bottom  is 
under  water,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  hard  and  the  soft  cannot  be  exactly 
discovered  and  defined.  There  are  two  direc- 
tions in  which  the  sectional  parts  may  lie.  They 
may  lie  so  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  is  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  structure 
about  to  be  reared,  or  so  that  it  forms  an  angle 
with  them  more  or  less  acute ; the  latter  case 
being  the  worse. 

When  obstructions  are  met  with,  it  is  an  im- 
portant matter  that  the  architect  should  be  able 
to  decide  what  amount  of  opposition  should  be 
considered  of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  him  to 
alter  his  plans.  Plans  should  not  be  altered  for 
the  sake  of  a trifle.  On  the  other  hand,  man 
oannot  work  against  nature,  nor  accomplish 
impossibilities. 

The  processes  to  be  used  in  dealing  with  im- 
perfect and  unstable  bottoms,  in  order  to  make 
a reliable  bed  for  foundations  in  them,  are  to  be 
found  detailed  in  all  comprehensive  books  on 
architecture,  civil  engineering,  and  building 
economy.  The  great  error  into  whioh  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  not  in  the  adoption  of  method, 
or  even  in  choosing  the  best  method,  but  in 
carrying  out  the  method  they  have  adopted  to 
perfection.  When  there  is  deficiency  in  the 
solidity  or  the  homogeneity  of  the  bottom  on 
which  you  are  to  build,  whatever  remedy  you 
may  appoint  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
you  must  never  rest  nor  leave  it  till  yon 
have  attained  your  purpose,  and  made  a 
reliable  bed  for  the  foundation.  Every  new 
foundation  he  has  to  lay,  is  a new  study  for 
the  architect. 

The  great  advantage  of  using  a coffer-dam  in 
laying  foundations  under  water  is,  that  it  enables 
the  eye  to  see  the  bottom  and  all  the  work  that 
is  done.  The  strata  on  which  the  foundation  is 
to  rest,  and  eaoh  stone  that  is  laid,  are  thrown 


open  to  vision,  and  what  oould  be  better  than 
that  ? 

Several  writers  have  direoted  attention  to 
mistakes  which  have  been  made  at  times,  iH 
spreading  layers  of  oonorete  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bed.  The  intention  in  laying  down 
bdton  or  ooncrete  is  that  the  whole  of  the  mixture 
should,  when  it  has  solidified,  form  one  fastened 
mass,  compacted  like  the  leather  of  the  sole  of  a 
shoe.  To  bring  this  about  the  shivers  and  gravel 
must  be  bound  with  some  cementing  material, 
suoh  as  mortar  or  grout  (made  either  of  lime  or 
oement,  sand  and  water).  This  cementing 
material  should  permeate  the  whole  mass  of 
shivers  or  grhvel  equably  and  thoroughly.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  run  out  of  the 
mass  altogether,  as  also  that  it  does  not  run 
through  it,  so  as  to  desert  one  part  and  accu- 
mulate in  another.  This  is  no  unnecessary 
injunction.  I have  seen  the  washing  out  of 
a portion  of  many  barrels  of  cement  from  the 
shivers  into  whioh  it  was  poured.  It  was  in  the 
case  of  a large  iron  cylinder,  placed  in  the  oentre 
of  a river  to  sustain  a bridge,  and  the  interior 
of  whioh  was  to  be  filled  with  conorete.  The 
water  of  the  river  got  through  the  seams  of 
the  oylinder,  and  came  out  deeply  coloured 
with  oement.  A large  sheet  of  water  was  so 
ooloured  every  tide.  In  the  end  it  could  not  be 
known  how  mnoh  cement  remained  in  the 
oylinder,  nor  how  it  was  distributed  among  the 
shivers,  nor  how  much  of  the  contents  attained 
the  oonsistenoy  of  bdton,  how  much  remained 
shingle,  notwithstanding  the  work  being  done 
at  great  oost.  The  inspector  should  try  to  make 
sure  that  the  proper  quantity  of  cementing 
material  is  expended  on  the  Bhingle  and  well 
distributed  throughout  it,  and  he  can  never  be 
wrong  before  beginning  to  build  upon  the  bdton 
to  cause  a little  grout,  made  with  hot  lime  or 
Roman  cement,  to  be  run  over  the  surface,  to 
fill  any  interstices  that  might  possibly  remain. 

In  building  a bridge  over  a river  where  there 
is  already  a bridge,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  projectors  of  the  first  bridge  pro- 
bably Beleoted  for  it  the  best  site  that  could  be 
got,  and  that  the  Bite  chosen  for  the  Beoond 
bridge  about  to  be  built,  is  most  probably  an 
inferior  and  less  secure  position,  and  that  there- 
fore the  new  structure  should  be  better  guarded 
and  more  carefully  founded  than  the  old  in  order 
to  make  it  as  secure.  A wise  man  builds  his 
bridge  at  the  ford,  a fool  builds  his  at  the  ferry. 

It  must  ever  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 
what  was  the  new  bridge  over  the  river  at  Ayr 
(Barn’s  “new  brig”)  having  given  way  at  the 
foundations  of  the  piers,  a second  new  bridge 
erected  in  its  place,  and  only  two  or  three  years 
old,  is  now  likewise  already  showing  signs  of 
insufficiency  and  weakness  at  the  same  part,  and 
is  oansing  no  end  of  anxiety  to  the  trustees  who 
have  the  charge  of  it.  But  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  on  this  point  that  the  architect  having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  depth  to  which  he  is  to 
sink  foundations  which  are  to  be  exposed  to 
water,  such  as  sea  and  rivor  walls,  and  piers  of 
bridges,  should  always  mark  his  formation 
level  a few  feet  lower.  Having  fixed  the  level 
of  the  bed  of  his  first  course  low  enough  for 
perfect  safety,  he  should  calculate  upon  placing 
it  a few  feet  lower  still.  Here,  if  anywhere,  he 
ought  to  work  upon  a broad  margin  and  make 
assurance  doubly  sure. 

The  heaviest  part  of  a building  should  rest 
upon  the  solidest  part  of  the  foundation  walls. 
In  the  handsome  steeple  of  Free  St.  John’s 
Church,  Glasgow,  I have  observed  that  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch  has  been  made  the  foundation 
of  a tall  buttress.  This  is  not  only  bad  in  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  displeasing  to  the  eye. 

As  the  foundation  of  a building  is  its  base,  to 
spread  it  out  is  not  only  conformable  to  the 
rules  for  safety,  but  also  to  the  preoepts  of  taste. 

Whoever  wishes  to  lay  foundations  pressing 
equably  on  their  bed,  and  exactly  and  neatly, 
at  the  same  time  must  make  use  of  powerful 
implements.  It  may  be  said,  in  a general  way, 
that  the  instruments  and  tools  with  which  a 
builder  works  at  foundations  should  be  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  with  which  he  works  at 
the  superstructure  in  proportion  as  the  pieoes  of 
which  the  foundation  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  to 
be,  composed,  are  greater  and  heavier  than  those 
of  which  the  superstructure  is  composed.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  great  advant*ge 
that  suitable  and  powerful  implements  put  into 
the  service  of  a sensible  workman  give  him. 
They  invest  him  with  extraordinary  powers  to 
carry  on  his  job  exactly  and  expeditiously. 

Not  only  should  the  stones  put  in  foundation 
walls  be  the  largest  put  into  the  building,  but 


if  there  be  any  difference  in  the  specific  gravity 
they  Bhould  also  be  the  heaviest  per  cubio  foot, 
the  heaviest  for  its  size  being,  in  most  instances, 
the  strongest  too.  Stones,  as  a general  thing, 
are  comparatively  strong  or  weak,  according  as 
their  speoifio  gravity  is  high  or  low. 

If  I now  propose  to  architects  and  still  more 
to  engineers,  that  they  should  make  the  founda- 
tions of  all  their  structures,  whether  seen  or 
unseen,  handsome  things,  I think  I hear  them 
retort,  “ What  do  you  mean  ? Teach  your  grand- 
mother ! Away,  stick  to  your  last ! ” 

The  anoients  had  that  idea,  however,  which 
they,  no  doubt,  took  direot  from  Nature,  that 
nothing  is  handsome  whioh  is  not  handsome 
throughout,  and  that  if  you  would  have  anything 
like  a perfeot  structure,  the  unseen  as  well  as 
the  seen  should  be  oarefully  and  tidily  shaped. 
“ Thorough,”  a word  upon  whioh  Lord  Macaulay 
threw  some  contempt,  was  their  motto ; and, 
besides,  it  seems  not  out  of  the  way  to  suppose 
that  any  one  who  loves  beautiful  figures  and  fine 
forms  would  incline  to  draw  all  the  parts  of  a 
design  handsomely  from  bottom  to  top,  that  he 
would  not  begin  at  the  bottom  with  a hideous 
foot  when  he  proposed  to  end  at  the  top  with  a 
graceful  head,  and  that  his  foundation  works 
would  be  designed  to  conform  to  the  pattern  of 
the  rest  of  his  building,  nor  to  suppose  con- 
versely that  he  who  was  careless  in  producing 
and  displayed  no  taste  in  designing  his  founda- 
tions would  be  but  a slovenly  architect  or 
engineer  throughout,  and  not  muoh  to  be 
depended  on. 

If  you  ask  me  what  I consider  a handsome 
foundation  budding,  I would  give  as  my  example 
the  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  Perhaps  you 
might  reply  to  me,  “ Is  that  a foundation  building 
at  all  ? ” My  answer  to  this  would  be,  “ Is  the 
crypt  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  a foundation  build- 
ing ? I prefer  the  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral 
to  the  crypt  of  Sc.  Paul’s.”  To  this  you  might 
perhaps  reply,  “ But  are  not  the  crypts  of  the 
ohurohes  you  name  superlative,  and  rather  what 
might  be  called  superfine  examples  of  foundation 
works  P ” To  this  my  answer  would  be,  “ That  is 
as  you  think.  My  purpose  is  to  pul!  up  the 
prevalent  notions  regarding  the  dignity  (not  to 
say  the  importance)  of  foundations,  not  to  drag 
them  down.” 

If  the  architect  have  the  eye  of  a painter; 
beyond  that,  if  he  have  the  soul  of  a poet,  his 
imagination  will  revel  among  the  sunken  and 
gloomy  recesses  of  foundation  buildings,  even  as 
the  novelist  gloats  over  the  midnight  city,  the 
spectral  river,  and  the  starlit  bridge.  Across 
his  heart,  running  in  hot  and  cold  jets,  will 
shoot  the  elastic  lines  of  the  impetuous  Byron: — 
“ Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon’s  walls, 

A thonsand  massy  feet  below.” 

Without  the  alternation  of  deep  gloom  and 
brilliant  sunshine,  the  world  would  appear 
frivolous  and  unattractive,  and  the  architect,  as 
well  as  the  painter  and  the  poet,  will  find  a 
certain  pleasure  in  diving  down  the  lanes  of 
deepest  shadow  in  pursuit  of  beauty  ever  flying 
before. 

But  paramount  to  that,  if  in  his  daily  walk  he 
seeks,  as  he  may  do,  to  make  his  works  a faint 
imitation  of  Nature,  he  will  find  in  this  model 
nothing  misplaced  or  misleading  to  imitate,  no 
false  theories  or  mistaken  deductions,  no  slovenly 
or  reckless  practices.  Her  foundations  are 
always  beautiful  and  strong.  W.  Y.  B. 


ENGINEERS  AS  STATESMEN. 

It  is  with  a very  just  and  natural  pride  that 
some  of  the  Continental  journals  point  to  the 
eminence  recently  attained  in  public  life  by 
several  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  profession 
of  oivil  engineer.  The  most  remarkable  instance, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  M.  Simon  Bavier,  who  has 
been  eleoted  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, or,  as  he  is  more  correctly  called,  President 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council.  M.  Bavier  was 
born  in  1825,  and  studied  engineering  at  the 
Polyteohnioal  Schools  of  Stuttgart  and  Carls- 
ruhe.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  Italian  railways,  as  well 
as  in  the  service  of  the  Swiss  Government.  He 
i8  the  author  of  an  excellent  technical  work 
entitled  “The  Roads  of  Switzerland.” 

Further  examples  of  engineers  proving  suc- 
cessful as  statesmen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
new  French  Ministry.  No  fewer  than  three  of 
the  members  of  the  Freycinet  Cabinet  are  by 
profession  civil  engineers.  They  are  the 
Minister- President,  M.  de  Freyoinet  himself,  and 
his  colleagues,  M.  Yarroy,  Minister  of  Pablio 
Works,  and  M.  Tirard,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
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“ OLD  FULHAM  BRIDGE,” 

OTHERWISE  CALLED  “ PUTNEY  BRIDGE.” 

This  was  the  title  of  an  extremely  interesting 
paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society,  on  Monday  evening  last, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wadmore,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  author 
commenced  with  some  general  observations  on 
the  ohanges  that  have  taken  place  daring  the 
last  century  and  a half  in  the  aspeot  of  London 
from  the  Thames,  and  in  the  aspeot  of  the  river 
itself;  and  went  on  to  Bay  that  it  might,  per- 
haps, surprise  many  people  to  inform  them  that 
the  old  timber  bridge  between  Fulham  and 
Putney  (shortly  to  be  removed)  was  now  the 
oldest  existing  bridge  in  the  metropolis  over  the 
Thames,  and  that  ic  was  erected  with  the  inten- 
tion of  supplying  an  immediate  temporary  want 
until  its  place  could  be  occupied  by  a more  per- 
manent structure.  Although  erected  as  far  back 
a3  the  year  1729,  ic  had  usefully  served  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed,  while  two  stone 
bridges  of  later  date, — Westminster  and  Blaok- 
friars, — had  become  ruinous,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  more  recent  structures.  Since 
Putney  Bridge  was  opened  for  public  traffic,  no 
fewer  than  twelve  other  bridges  had  been  erected 
over  the  river  to  supply  the  needs  of  London, 
viz.,  Westminster  (in  1750),  Blackfriars  (1769), 
Battersea, — another  wooden  structure, — (1771), 
Vauxhall  (1815),  Southwark  (1817),  Waterloo 
(1817),  Hammersmith  (1827),  London  Bridge 
(1831),  Chelsea  Suspension,  or  “Viotoria” 
Bridge  (1858),  Albert, — or  “New  Battersea,” — 
and  Wandsworth  Bridge,  to  say  nothing  of 
Hungerford  Suspension  Bridge  (removed  to 
make  way  for  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge), 
and  the  various  railway  bridges  now  crossing  the 
river.  Having  briefly  glanced  at  the  history  of 
Fulham  and  Putney,  and  shown  that  a ferry 
existed  at  this  point  of  the  river  from  very  early 
times,  Mr.  Wadmoro  went  on  to  say  that  the 
necessity  of  some  more  certain  and  better 
means  of  commnnioation  between  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  was  recognised  by  Lord 
Essex,  who,  when  in  command  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  in  1642,  threw  a bridge  of  boats 
over  the  river  to  enable  him  to  follow  up 
Charles  I.,  who  then  lay  at  Kingston,  having 
retreated  from  Brentford,  crossing  the  river 
by  Kingston  Bridge.  There  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  bridge  of  boats  was  made 
use  of  up  to  the  year  1647,  and  possibly 
later.  The  convenience  and  facility  which  it 
afforded  while  it  remained  were  too  great 
to  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten,  and  accordingly, 
in  1671,  a Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
for  building  a bridge  over  the  Thames  from 
Fulham  to  Putney.  Its  supporters  appear  to 
have  met  with  the  uncompromising  opposition 
of  the  citizens  and  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  Bill  was  lost,  on  a division,  by  67  to  54. 
The  arguments  used  on  the  occasion  were  pre- 
served in  Grey’s  “Debates,”  under  date  April  4, 
1671.  Mr.  James,  the  member  for  London, 
stated  that  the  Bill  would  “ question  the  very 
beiag  of  London.  Next  to  pulling  down  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  nothing  can  ruin  it  more. 
All  the  correspondence  westward  for  fuel  and 
grain  and  hay,  if  this  bridge  be  built,  cannot  be 
kept  up.  The  water  there  is  shallow  at  ebb. 
London  requires  a free  passage  at  all  times.” 
Mr.  Walter  defended  the  Bill,  observing  that 
“ at  Paris  there  were  many  bridges,  at  Venice 
hundreds.”  Sir  Thomas  Lee  wisely  remarked 
that  it  would  make  building  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  all  the  better.  Sir  William  Thompson 
said  the  erection  of  the  proposed  bridge  “ would 
make  the  skirts  (through  London)  too  big  for 
the  body.  The  rents  of  London  Bridge,  for  the 
maintenance  of  it,  would  be  destroyed.  It 
would  cause  sands  and  shelves,  and  affect  low 
navigation,  and  oause  ships  to  lie  as  low  as 
Woolwich."  Colonel  Stroude  said  that  in  no 
oase  were  all  the  bridges  of  a city  built  at  one 
time.  No  city  in  the  world  so  long  as  London 
had  only  one  passage  for  five  miles.  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen  remarked,  “ If  a bridge  at  Putney,  why 
not  one  at  Lambeth?  and  more?”  Sir  John 
Bennett  said  the  Corporation  would  agres  to  the 
bridge  at  Falham  if  they  were  thereby  secured 
from  another  bridge  at  Lambeth.  Mr.  Love,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  year,  was,  however,  of  a 
different  opinion.  “ If,”  he  said,  “ carts  go  over, 
the  City  must  be  destroyed.”  In  the  result,  the 
Bill  was  thrown  out,  as  before  said,  by  a majoriy 
of  thirteen  votes.  There  was  every  probability 
that  the  Act  eventually  obtained  for  building 
the  bridge  was  mainly  carried  by  the  aid  and 
influence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (the  centre  lock 
was  long  known  as  “ Walpole’s  lock”).  There 


was  a story  current  that  one  evening  Sir  Robert 
was  returning  from  Kingston  (after  he  had 
been  in  attendance  on  his  royal  master  at 
Hampton  Court),  to  take  part  in  an  important 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  he 
arrived,  hot  and  in  post-haste  at  the  ferry, 
to  his  utter  disgust  and  dismay  he  discovered 
that  the  tide  was  down  and  that  the  ferry-boats 
were  laid  up  high  and  dry  on  the  opposite  shore, 
nor  was  there  a ferryman  to  be  seen.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  and  his  servant  shouted  till  they  ware 
black  in  the  face  and  hoarse  in  the  throat.  The 
ferrymen,  Tories  to  a man,  were  oarousing  with 
mine  host  of  the  Swan  at  Fulham,  and  regaling 
themselves  with  beer  and  tobacco,  while  they 
seorotly  enjoyed  his  disoomflture.  All  Sir 
Robert  oould  do  was  to  ride  on,  leaving  his 
maledictions  on  the  ferrymen.  These  were  no 
idle  threats.  The  Act  for  the  building  of  the 
bridge  received  the  royal  sanction  on  June  8, 
1726  (12  Geo.  I.).  The  importance  with  which 
the  projeot  was  regarded  might  be  inferred 
from  the  number  and  influence  of  the  illustrious 
list  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  (110  in  number) 
who  were  appointed  commissioners  to  carry  out 
the  Aot.  With  a quaint  irony  which  gives  point 
to  the  story  before  mentioned,  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  was  held  on  July  26th, 
1726,  “ at  the  sign  of  the  Swan  at  Fulham,” 
then  a small  but  useful  tavern  where  passengers 
waiting  for  the  ferry  could  resort  and  find 
refreshments.  The  proceedings  must  have 
been  conducted  in  the  open  air,  as  it  was  not 
possible  that  accommodation  for  the  sixty-eight 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  then  attended 
oould  have  been  found  in  the  humble  hostelry. 
One  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting 
(at  which  there  were  present,  among  others, 
“ Nioholas  Dubois,  Master  Mason  ; Thos.  Ripley, 
esq.,  Contr  of  H.M.  Works  ; and  Will  Kent,  esq., 
Master  Carpenter”)  was,  “That  suoh  a bridge 
be  built  as  may  supply  the  present  exigency, 
and  be  useful  for  the  building  of  a more  substan- 
tial bridge,  as  there  may  be  occasion.”  A com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
commissioners  present  was  appointed  to  receive 
proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  and  to 
report  thereon.  The  committee  gave  instruc- 
tions for  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  river,  show- 
ing the  different  places  where  a bridge  might  be 
erected,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Ripley  reported  on  three 
places,  “ Firstly,  from  Putney  to  Mr.  Gray’s  land 
at  Fulham  ; secondly,  from  Brewhouse-lane  to 
Falham  Dock;  thirdly,  from  the  east  oorner  of 
Mr.  Prittlewell's  gardens  to  the  carpenter’s  yard 
at  Falham.”  The  committee  having  considered 
the  three,  seleoted  the  first,  where  the  width  of 
the  river  between  the  banks  was  780  ft.,  with 
18  ft.  of  water  at  high  tides  and  6 ft.  at  low. 
Three  designs  for  the  bridge  were  next  sub- 
mitted  for  the  approval  of  the  committee, — the 
first  from  Mr.  Thos.  Ripley,  the  second  from 
Mr.  John  Price,  and  the  third  from  Mr.  William 
Halfpenny.  Mr.  Ripley  proposed  to  build  a 
bridge  23  ft.  wide  and  780  ft.  long,  the  centre 
lock  to  have  17  ft.  of  waterway  above  the 
highest  tides;  the  piles  to  be  15  in.  in  diameter, 
shod  with  iron  and  driven  6 ft.  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  If  built  entirely  of  fir,  he  estimated 
tbecostof  construction  at8,0001.,  including  pave- 
ments (abutments)  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge; 
that  the  annual  repairs  would  cost  from  501.  to 
601.,  and  that  the  work  could  be  completed  in 
two  months  and  would  last  for  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years.  He  farther  added  that  he  did 
not  think  that  any  wooden  bridge,  though  of 
oak,  would  last  above  thirty  years.  If  the  piles 
were  of  oak  the  cost  would  be  9,0001.  The 
roadway  was  to  rise  9 in.  in  every  10  ft.,  and 
the  bridge,  when  erected,  “ would  be  useful  in 
the  nature  of  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of  a 
stone  bridge.”  Thomas  Ripley  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  and  is  said  in  his  early  days  to  have 
kept  a shop  and  coffee-house  in  Wood-street, 
Cheapside.  He  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  Carpenters’  Company  in  1705,  and  by  the 
interest  of  his  patron,  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
obtained  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the  works 
at  the  King’s  Mews.  He  subsequently  became 
Chief  Carpenter,  then  Controller  of  H.M.  Works; 
and  lastly,  Controller- General  of  the  Works’ 
Buildings,  Gates,  and  Bridges,  as  well  as  Con- 
ductor of  the  Royal  Progress.  His  principal 
works  were  the  carrying  out  of  Charles  Cambel’s 
design  for  Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk,  for  Sir  R. 
Walpole;  Wolaston  House,  Norfolk;  the  Admi- 
ralty! Whitehall ; and  many  other  works  and 
buildings.  He  died  at  his  official  residence  at 
Hampton  Court,  February  10,  1758,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church.  His  name  was 
mentioned  by  Pope  in  connexion  with  the  erec- 


tion of  the  proposed  bridge  in  a somewhat  dis- 
paraging way, — 

“ Who  builds  abridge  who  never  drove  a pile, 

Should  Ripley  venture,  all  the  world  would  smile.' ’ 
Mr.  John  Price  submitted  a plan  and  seotion 
of  a bridge,  to  be  20  ft.  wide,  with  a total  length, 
including  abutments,  of  852  ft.  from  high-water 
mark,  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  bays,  from 
45  ft.  to  30  ft.  wide,  so  as  to  allow  685  ft.  of 
navigable  water-way,  to  be  12  ft.  6 in.  high 
above  high-water  mark.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bridge  might  be  built  for  8,6001.,  and 
completed  within  nine  months.  With  oaken 
piles,  18  in.  in  diameter,  as  he  proposed,  he 
thought  the  bridge  would  Btand  for  fifty  years. 
The  annual  repairs  were  estimated  at  1001.  per 
annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  2001.  per 
annum  afterwards.  Mr.  William  Halfpenny 
submitted  a plan  for  a bridge  to  be  24  ft.  wide, 
with  nineteen  bays  or  openings,  to  be  32  ft. 
wide  eaoh,  and  to  be  16  ft.  above  ordinary  and 
12  ft.  above  the  usual  high-water  mark.  He 
proposed  to  build  the  bridge  wholly  of  oak,  and 
estimated  its  cost  at  2,8001.  He  reokoned  that 
it  would  take  about  a year  and  a half  to  build, 
and  would  stand  about  thirty  years,  costing 
about  5001.  for  repairs.  Objection  appears  to 
have  been  taken  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Price,  on  the  ground  that  the  bearings  between 
the  piers  were  supported  by  a king-truss  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge,  that  the  middle  would 
be  neoessarily  weak,  and  require  a cross-piece, 
whioh  would  throw  the  whole  weight  on  the 
king-post.  Mr.  Prioe  fully  explained  to  the  com- 
mittee the  nature  of  a truss,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  plan  submitted  by 
Ripley,  by  saying  that  the  piles  could  not  be 
driven  down  as  proposed  by  him  without  splitting 
to  pieces.  A plan  and  model  for  a bridge  of 
boats  were  also  submitted,  which,  it  was  stated, 
could  be  finished  in  two  mouths,  and  would  cost 
5,0001.,  the  repairs  being  estimated  at  3001.  per 
annum.  In  this  bridge  of  boats  there  were  to 
be  two  openings  of  24  ft.  each  for  barges,  and 
thirty  of  12  ft.  each  for  wherries.  The  com- 
mittee finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Ripley’s  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  oaken 
piles  used.  The  feet  of  many  of  the  original 
piles  now  exist,  although  most  of  them  have 
been  scarfed  with  other  timber,  as  the  decay 
has  been  between  wind  and  water,  about  half- 
way up.  The  committee  then  invited  tenders 
for  the  ereotion  of  the  bridge.  Three  were  sub- 
mitted,— firstly,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  car- 
penter, for  finishing  the  bridge  by  Midsummer 
Day,  1727,  at  a cost  of  7,5001.,  one-third  to  be 
paid  when  one-third  of  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, one-third  when  two-thirds  were  finished, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  completion  of  the 
work.  Secondly,  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips  offered 
to  undertake  to  finish  the  bridge  in  two 
months,  if  required,  for  the  sum  of  6,6981., — 
one  third  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  one-third  when  half  was  done,  and 
the  remainder  when  the  bridge  was  completed. 
Thirdly,  Mr.  John  Meard,  carpenter,  undertook 
to  finish  the  bridge  in  two  months  for  6,6501., 
payments  to  be  made  as  in  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Phillips.  The  committee  agreed  to  accept  Mr. 
Phillips’s  tender  to  build  the  bridge,  with  oaken 
piles,  for  the  sum  of  6,6981 , he  giving  security 
to  keep  the  work  in  repair  for  twelve  years, 
accidents  by  fire  and  damage  by  barges  alone 
excepted.  Further  tenders  were  then  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Joseph  Andrews,  mason,  for  stone- 
work amounting  to  1,7561.,  and  with  Mr.  John 
Mist  for  roads  and  paving  at  6s.  per  yard  square, 
he  keeping  it  in  repair  for  twelve  years  for  501. 
per  annum.  These  matters  being  settled,  the 
committee  proceeded  to  consider  the  rights  of 
the  ferry,  that  on  the  Middlesex  side  being 
held  of  the  Manor  of  Fulham  (of  whioh  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  lord),  while  that  of 
Putney  was  held  of  the  manor  of  Wimbledon, 
whereof  Sarah,  Daohess  of  Marlborough,  was 
lady.  Mr.  Ripley’s  plan  appears  to  have  met 
with  some  outside  criticism  other  than  Pope’s, 
notably  from  Mr.  John  Gregory  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Beal,  who  suggested  remedies  for  certain  defects 
which  they  thought  they  detected  in  the  design 
of  the  bridge.  In  a petition  whioh  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioners,  they  6ay, — 

“ When  the  ice  is  frozen  hard  to  the  piles,  they 
standing  naked,  as  usual,  with  the  Bmall  ends 
downwards,  when  the  tide  comes  strong  under 
the  ice  it  will  probably  heave  up  the  bridge,  and 
loosen  the  ribs  in  the  ground,  and  rack  the 
braces  and  framing  at  the  top.  Then  there  may 
come  a sudden  thaw,  and  the  sholes  of  ioe  whioh 
will  be  brought  down  the  river  with  the  land- 
floods  will  drive  hard  against  the  bridge,  and  it 
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being  top-heavy,  and  before  loosened  and  racked 
by  the  frost,  it  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  in 
great  danger  of  being  overthrown.  Therefore, 
to  prevent  such  a easuality,  if  we  are  employed 
in  it  we  will  take  such  a method  as  we  have 
put  forth  in  the  following  proposals.”  This 
method  appeared  to  be  the  fixing  of  the  larger 
ends  of  the  piles  downwards,  “ to  be  turned  in 
with  an  engine,”  as  “the  butt-ends  had  most 
heart,”  and,  tapering  upwards,  the  piles  would 
be  the  better  able  to  resist  the  ice ; also,  to 
“ warp  ” the  piers  on  every  side  with  planking. 
The  petition  conoluded  with  the  following  words, 
— “ We  being  the  root  of  this  contrivance,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  you  will  not  permit  any  branch  of  it  to 
be  grafted  into  any  others’  proposals.”  Financial 
and  legal  difficulties  having  arisen,  partly  out  of 
the  extent  of  the  claims  made  by  those  interested 
in  the  ferry  rights,  some  delay  was  caused,  and 
other  designs  were  invited.  There  were  three 
responses,  one  from  Captain  J.  Perry,  of  Rye, 
who,  after  saying  that  he  was  then  engaged  on 
works  connected  with  the  harbour,  &c.,  offered 
to  build  a bridge  “ by  a new  method  not  yet 
practised  in  England.”  Secondly,  one  Riohard 
Newsham  offered  to  construct  a bridge  “ for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  to  last  longer  and  better 
than  any  others  ” ; and,  thirdly,  Mr.  J.  Goodyear 
submitted  scantlings  for  a bridge,  but  deolined 
to  be  an  undertaker  and  aooept  a mortgage  of 
the  tolls  as  payment.  At  a subsequent  meeting 
Mr.  John  Price  sent  in  a model  for  a stone 
bridge,  which  he  estimated  to  cost  about 
45,000Z.,  and  eventually  the  Commissioners,  by 
deed  of  assignment,  made  over  the  undertaking 
to  thirty  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Sir  Matthew 
Daoker,  baronet,  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,  knt., 
who  had  agreed  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  1,0001. 
each.  The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
held  at  the  Lottery  Office,  Whitehall,  on  Nov.  27, 
1728,  when  several  models  and  designs  were 
considered.  1.  The  model  and  design  for  a 
timber  bridge  previously  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ripley.  . 2.  Mr.  Price’s  model  of  his  proposed 
stone  bridge,  already  mentioned,  “together with 
the  model  of  a timber  one  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  Julius  Czesar  built  over  the  Rhine,” 
and  estimated  to  cost  20,250 1.  3.  Mr.  Half- 

penny’s design  for  a timber  bridge,  previously 
laid  before  the  Commissioners.  4.  Mr.  Good- 
year’s design  for  a timber  bridge.  5.  A model 
of  Captain  Perry’s  proposed  bridge.  6.  Two 
several  designs  for  timber  bridges  by  Sir  Jacob 
Ackworth.  All  these  were  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, and  they  reported  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ripley’s  proposal,  if  the  piers  could  be  built  of 
moor-stone  at  a cost  of  15.000Z.  Mr.  Ripley  did 
not  procure  any  estimate,  but  stated  that  the 
cost  would  be  about  16,500L  Mr.  Ripley’s 
design  was  therefore  rejeoted,  and  that  of  Sir 
Jacob  Ackworth  accepted.  The  width  of  the 
centre  opening  of  the  bridge  was  to  be  28  ft. 
wide ; there  were  to  be  four  openings,  eaoh 
25  ft.  wide,  and  all  the  other  openings  were  to 
be  15  ft.  wide  each.  Eventually,  Mr.  Phillips 
undertook  to  oarry  out  the  work  for  9.600L  To 
complete  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  it  was 
found  necessary  that  about  200  square  feet  of 
Putney  Churchyard  should  be  purchased,  and  a 
faculty  for  this  was  granted  in  1730.  A careful 
examination  of  the  minutes  of  the  earlier  meet- 
ings of  the  proprietors  shows  that  although  Sir 
Sir  Jacob  Aokworth’s  design  for  the  bridge  was 
selected,  it  was  materially  modified  in  execu- 
tion. Its  oonstruotion  was  superintended  by  a 
committee  of  eight  of  the  proprietors,  of  whom 
i Mr.  William  Cheselden,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
appeared  at  one  time  to  take  the  chief  part. 
The  interest  shown  by  Dr.  Cheselden  in  the  con- 
struotion  of  the  brick  arches  and  abutments,  and 
arranging  for  the  toll-houses,  gave  no  doubt 
some  colour  to  the  statement  made  by  Faulkner, 
in  his  “ History  of  Fulham,”  that  Dr.  Cheselden 
gained  his  experience  in  architecture  while 
practising  as  a surgeon  in  Chelsea  Hospital, 

“ whioh  enabled  him  to  design  a bridge  standing 
on  so  many  wooden  legs.”  At  a meeting  held 
at  the  Lottery  Office,  Whitehall,  July  2,  1730, 
the  following  resolution  appears  to  have  been 
passed  : — 

“Resolved,  as  the  bridge  is  built  entirely  accord- 
ing to  a scheme  and  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Cheselden,  and  as  ho  has  been  very  serviceable  in 
directing  tho  execution  of  the  same,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  proprietors  be  given  to  him  for  the  advantages 
which  have  been  received  from  his  advice  aud  assist- 
lauce,  they  being  of  opinion  that  no  timber  bridge 
I can  be  built  in  a more  substantial  and  commodious 
I manner  than  that  which  is  now  erected.  '’ 

The  first  carriage  that  passed  over  the  new 


bridge  was  “that  of  H.R.H.  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Nov.  22,  1729.  With  Bundry  repairs 
from  time  to  time,  and  with  certain  alterations 
of  late  years  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  river 
traffic,  the  bridge  has  continued  in  use  down  to 
the  present  day.  Under  the  Metropolis  Toll 
Bridges  Act,  1877,  the  bridge  was  opened  free 
to  the  publio  on  the  30th  of  July,  1880,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  acquiring  the  rights  of  pro- 
prietors  oF  the  tolls  for  the  sum  of  58.000Z. 
Subsequently,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
obtained  an  Act  giving  them  power  to  pull  down 
the  old  bridge  and  the  aquednot  erected  by  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  in  1849,  and  to 
erect  a new  bridge  combining  the  utilities  of 
each  structure. 

By  the  oourtesy  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  Mr. 
Wadmore  was  able  to  give  a few  particulars  of 
the  new  bridge,  whioh  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
The  proposed  site  of  the  new  bridge  is  about 
150  ft.  higher  up  the  river  than  the  old  bridge, 
so  as  to  obtain  better  gradients  on  the  Fulham 
and  Putney  sides  by  making  the  approach  from 
the  former  direct  from  the  termination  of  the 
present  High-street,  passing  in  the  rear  of  the 
vicarage,  and  through  the  garden.  The  new 
bridge  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  granite, 
with  five  segmental  arches,  the  centre  one 
having  144  ft.  clear  waterway,  with  a height  of 
20  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark.  The  total 
length  of  the  bridge  between  the  abutments  on 
either  side  will  be  700  ft.,  with  a width  of  44  ft. 
The  total  dear  waterway  will  be  628  ft.  The 
cost,  with  the  approaches,  will  be  not  less  than 
200,000i.  The  water  from  the  Chelsea  water- 
works will  be  carried  under  the  footways  in  four 
pipes  of  24-in.  diameter,  and  two  of  12-in. 
diameter,  three  being  placed  on  either  side. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  chairman  (Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A.), 
the  Rev.  Hawley  Clutterbuok,  and  Messrs. 
George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  Alfred  White,  F.S.A., 
G.  H.  Biroh,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  S.  W.  Kershaw, 
F.S.A.,  took  part,  the  last-named  speaker 
referring  to  the  ancient  ferry  from  Lambeth 
Palace  to  Westminster.  Until  within  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  the  water-stairs 
and  water-gate  existed.  The  ferry  was  much 
used,  and  is  mentioned  in  Archbishop  Laud’s 
“ Diary.”  In  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace 
there  is  preserved  an  interesting  document, 
dated  1701,  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  bearing  the  Admiralty  seal,  exempting  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  bargemen  from 
impressment  into  the  king’s  service. 

Mr.  Lambert  afterwards  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  “ Pewter.” 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  THEATRES.* 

It  is  fully  well  known  that  the  existing 
arrangements  of  sheet  iron  or  wire  curtains  fail 
almost  without  exception  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  value  of  wire  curtains,  moreover,  remains 
problematical.  The  committee  have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a permanently 
acting,  perfectly  fireproof  screen,  whioh  keeps 
out  the  gases  of  oombustion,  will  offer  suffi- 
cient seourity.  By  this  they  desire  to  say  that 
the  curtain  must  be  a fireproof  screen  running 
in  an  iron  casing,  which,  because  always  in  use, 
shuts  off  the  stage  at  once  and  unfailingly  from 
the  auditorium  in  case  of  fire,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  fire  may  be  localised  on  the  stage, 
whioh  must  be  sacrificed  under  any  conditions. 
Supposing  such  a screen  to  exist,  one  half  of  the 
theatre, — the  auditorium, — might  be  preserved 
perfectly  intact,  a condition  never  before  at- 
tained. But  by  this  means  a very  muoh  greater 
advantage  might  be  obtained,  namely,  that,  in 
future,  fires  in  theatres  would  occur  without  a 
loss  of  life.  The  greatest  guarantee  would  be 
offered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  publio  that 
there  is  no  danger,  in  consequence  of  whioh  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  to  get  to  the  doors,  easily 
explained  under  present  oircumstances,  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  theatre  be  emptied  in  an  orderly 
manner.  This  condition  of  a permanent  fire- 
proof curtain  has  been  specially  treated  by  Mr. 
Carl  Pfaff,  and  the  committee  are  able  to  refer 
to  the  result  obtained  by  that  gentleman  as  a 
practical  solution  of  the  theoretical  problem 
proposed  by  them.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pfaff,  this  matter  was  submitted  to  a sub-com- 
mittee for  examination,  who  have  dealt  with  it 

* See  p.  155,  ante.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Austrian  Sooiety  of  Engineers  and  Architects 
(Vienna). 


in  detail.  Their  report  is  published  in  an  ap. 
pendix. 

The  theatre  being  thus  divided  into  two 
perfectly  isolated  parts,  there  remain  only  those 
arrangements  to  be  considered  which  provide 
for  the  safety  of  those  who,  in  case  of  fire,  are 
present  in  either  half.  As  regards  the  stage, 
where  a fire  is  almost  sure  to  originate,  it  would 
be  neoessary  to  separate  it  completely  and  fire- 
proof from  the  rooms  used  by  those  engaged  on 
the  stage.  This  object  may  be  attained  by 
enclosing  the  stage  itself  on  all  sides  by  fire- 
proof walls  ; in  this  manner  the  fire  would  be 
confined  within  that  space,  and  it  might  be 
allowed  to  burn  itself  out,  the  efforts  of  the  fire 
brigade  being  directed  towards  rescuing  persons 
engaged  therein.  At  the  same  time,  the  roof 
for  this  part  of  the  theatre  ought  to  be  of  very 
light  construction,  and  the  whole  well  ventilated, 
so  as  to  permit  the  flames  to  find  a ready  outlet. 
From  this  point  of  view,  and  looking  upon  the 
square  formed  by  the  stage  as  the  seat  of  the 
fire,  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  the  three 
walls  not  turned  towards  the  auditorium  with  as 
many  fireproof  passages  as  there  are  floors  ; the 
dressing  - rooms,  wardrobe  - rooms,  and  other 
accessories  to  the  green-room,  which  would 
require  daylight,  would  be  ranged  around  the 
stage,  outside  the  fireproof  walls.  On  each  side 
of  the  stage  at  least  one  flight  of  stairs  for  the 
corridors  ought  to  lead  into  the  open.  Should 
a back  stage  be  required,  it  would  bo  necessary 
to  establish  a fireproof  communication  between 
the  corridors  on  both  sides  of  the  stage  above 
it. 

In  the  auditorium,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  constructed  perfectly  fireproof  at  least  in  its 
communications,  the  latter  are  of  first  import- 
ance. The  passages  ought  to  be  constrncted 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  assembled 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  building;  but  pro- 
vision ought  also  to  be  made  to  guard  against 
undue  crowding  in  cases  of  sudden  evacuation. 
The  task  imposed  upon  the  architect  from  this 
point  of  view  will  induce  him  to  design  the 
building  in  such  a manner  as  to  dispose  of  the 
crowds,  whioh  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  most  effectually.  He  must  divide  them 
into  as  small  bodies  as  possible,  each  of  which 
should  be  able  to  reaoh  the  open  as  quickly  as 
possible,  by  the  shortest  route,  without  en- 
countering obstacles,  and  without  ooming  into 
collision  with  other  parties  leaving  the  house. 
If  we  examine  existing  theatres  from  this 
aspect,  it  will  be  found  that  they  supply  that 
accommodation  in  very  rare  instances  to  the 
extent  required.  Leaving  old  theatres  quite 
out  of  the  question,  in  which  much  arose  from 
acoident,  and  a greater  part  from  other  con- 
siderations than  those  here  mentioned,  it  is  only 
too  often  found  that  demands  are  made  upon  a 
given  site  of  limited  dimensions  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  architect  to  provide  com- 
munications corresponding  to  the  number  of 
spectators  in  the  sense  here  pointed  out.  But 
moBt  of  the  theatres  are  faulty  in  that  there  is 
a want  of  direct  ventilation. 

As  theatres  are  intended  only  for  illumination 
at  night,  it  is  frequently  thought  that  daylight 
may  be  dispensed  with.  But  where  daylight  is 
absent,  fresh  air  may  be  procured  only  at  a 
heavy  expense ; and  yet  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  fresh  air  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
theatres.  The  faot  alone,  that  most  of  those 
who  have  perished  during  fires  in  theatres  have 
been  suffocated,  ought  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
throwing  as  much  daylight  as  possible  into  the 
communications.  But  the  want  of  fresh  air 
shows  itself  also  in  another  way.  Let  us 
examine  the  obstacles  whioh  oppose  themselves 
to  a plentiful  supply  of  air  under  such  conditions. 
In  most  theatres,  oorridors,  stairs,  and  vesti- 
bules are  grouped  round  the  auditorium,  and 
are  again  surrounded  by  other  rooms  receiving 
their  light  direct.  Under  such  conditions,  the 
hall  formed  by  the  auditorium  and  the  passages 
attached  thereto  not  only  supply  increased 
danger  in  case  of  fire,  bub  they  also  beoome  a 
source  of  various  diseases  for  the  thousands  of 
people  who  are  nightly  crowded  together  there 
in  a heated  atmosphere.  As  a plentiful  supply 
of  air  in  theatres  cannot  be  given  by  artificial 
ventilation  without  great  expense,  natural  venti- 
lation offers  itself  as  a ready  means  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  If  once  the  principles  of  safety 
and  sanitation, hitherto  negleoted,  are  thoroughly 
recognised  in  the  construction  of  theatres,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  part  in  whioh  the  publio 
assemble,  old-established  habits  will  give  way 
and  improvements  will  follow  as  a matter  of 
course. 
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Hitherto  the  communications  in  theatres  have 
been  planned  on  a system  of  centralisation ; its 
place  will  have  to  be  taken  by  decentralisation. 
With  this  view,  a sufficient  number  of  staircases 
and  passages  connected  with  them  will  have  to  be 
provided,  in  the  first  place;  in  the  second  plaoe, 
however,  acoount  must  be  taken  of  a suitable 
division  of  the  communications,  corresponding  to 
the  movements  of  people  in  theatres,  the  largest 
number  of  staircases  being  placed  in  those  parts 
where  the  public  are  congregated  in  largest 
numbers.  The  definition  of  those  requirements 
by  itself  presents  great  difficulties.  What  is 
meant  by  sufficient  communications  ? How 
many  doors  of  exit  are  to  be  provided  for  a otr- 
tain  number  of  people,  and  in  what  proportion 
ought  the  number  and  dimensions  of  staircases  to 
be  to  the  number  of  doors  and  the  people  present 
respectively  ? It  will  be  difficult  to  give  exaot 
figures,  as  various  ohanging  factors,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  passages,  the  form  and  winding  of 
stairs,  the  width  and  steepness  of  steps,  exert  a 
great  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment of  bodies  of  people.  The  true  solution  of 
these  problems  in  each  special  case  will  depend 
upon  the  architect,  who  will  have  to  take  due 
note  of  such  points  as  are  contained  in  his 
instructions.  He  will  have  to  keep  to  the  pro- 
gramme laid  down  for  him  as  nearly  as  possible, 
as  a matter  of  course ; but  he  will  do  well  to 
adapt  his  conditions  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
classic  theatre,  with  its  well-devised  system  of 
numerous  Btairs  and  passages.  We  do  not  mean 
to  indicate  that  he  should  simply  take  the  olassio 
theatre  as  a pattern,  and  entirely  break  wichour 
present  system  of  boxes.  The  communications 
required  must  bo  made  conformable  to  the  plan 
of  the  theatre;  but  it  seems  desirable,  for  this 
very  reason,  to  refer  to  the  classio  theatre,  beoause 
the  same  advantage  achieved  by  ancient  archi- 
tects ought  to  be  attained  in  the  modern 
theatre.*  If  full  cognisanoe  is  taken  of  these 
conditions,  ohange3  in  existing  arrangements 
and  the  elaboration  of  a new  system  will  follow 
by  themselves.  It  would  be  unadvisable  to  lay 
down  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  well  serve  as  a guide,  referring,  as 
they  do,  to  practical  requirements.  They  would, 
of  course,  not  be  aoted  upon  in  the  case  of  grand 
stairoases,  nor  apply  to  dispositions  made  for 
special  comfort. 

fa)  The  communications  for  the  various  tiers, 
eaoh  of  which  ought  to  have  at  least  two  sets  of 
stairs,  should  be  independent  of  each  other. 
They  should  be  in  the  right  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  which  eaoh  tier  will  accom- 
modate, and  be  as  short  as  possible. 

(b)  The  communications  should  be  on  a more 
extensive  scale  in  proportion  to  their  length, — 
that  is  to  say,  the  upper  tiers  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  more  staircases,  beoause  they  con- 
tain a larger  number  of  people. 

(c)  A larger  number  of  staircases  of  mode- 
rate width  (say  6 ft.)  is  to  be  preferred  to  a less 
number  of  very  broad  stairs. 

(ci)  The  turnings  should  be  uniform,  and  should 
be  easy.  Steps  and  landings  should  be  on  a 
uniform  soale.  The  height  of  rise  should  be  of 
the  Banie  proportion  throughout. 

(e)  Single  steps  should  be  entirely  avoided. 

(/)  Direct  stairoases  are  to  be  preferred  to 
spiral  ones. 

(?)  The  passages  destined  for  the  public  must 
in  no  case  be  intruded  upon  by  the  cloak-rooms. 
The  latter  may  be  constructed  along  the 
passages  for  the  purpose  which  they  serve,  but 
they  must  have  their  exits  placed  in  suoh  a 
manner,  as  to  enable  people  using  them  to  leave 
them  without  entering  the  general  stream. 

(h)  All  doors  must  open  outwards  : a police 
regulation  made  at  Vienna  long  ago. 

If  communications  were  constructed  as  above 
pointed  out  and  other  precautions  adopted, 
crowding  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  would  be 
an  impossibility.  The  masses  would,  by  natural 
impulse,  try  to  gain  the  doors,  and  even  the 
largest  theatre  might  be  emptied  in  a very  few 
minutes.  Even  in  the  case  that  smoke  were  to 
enter  the  auditorium  and  passages, — whioh,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  prevented  by  other  measures,— the 
stairs  or  passages  leading  to  the  open  air  might 
be  at  once  ventilated  by  opening  the  windows 
or  smashing  them,  and  the  danger  of  suffocation 
would  be  avoided.  Absolute  darkness  would 
also  be  prevented,  as  such  passages  would  be 
partially,  however  slightly,  lighted  from  the 
street  lamps. 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  stated, 


me  re  erences  in  oar  columns  to  the  olassio  thes 
appear  to  have  reminded  inquirers  in  all  parts  of  Ear 
oi  tne  lessons  to  be  learned  from  it. — Ed. 


the  oommittee  express  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  greatest  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
the  theatre-goer  is  offered  by  the  construction 
of  a sufficient  number  of  staircases,  simply  and 
practically  arranged,  and  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  spectators  and  their  distribution  in 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  by  the  possibility  of 
ventilating  them  and  the  oorridors  connected 
with  them.  They,  however,  deprecate  all  make- 
shifts in  the  form  of  balconies,  ladders,  iron 
safety  stairs,  and  other  precautionary  measures, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  for 
improving  the  condition  of  existing  theatres. 
The  same  principle  which  the  oommittee  have 
laid  down  for  the  iron  curtain  applies  also  to 
the  other  arrangements.  They  must  possess 
stability,  and  the  publio  must  be  acquainted 
with  them  by  their  daily  use.  It  is  only  in  this 
manner  that  the  publio  will  acquire  confidence 
in  them,  whioh  oan  only  be  expected  if  a oon- 
viotion  of  the  perfect  safety  afforded  by  them 
gains  ground.  The  behaviour  of  the  public, 
however,  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  must  help 
themselves,  will  be  of  greater  value  than  all 
measures  of  safety  devised  for  oases  of  emer- 
gency. and  whioh  generally  fail.  To  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity  was  the  beginning  of  all  art. 
We  may  be  convinced  that  also  in  the  oase 
given  necessity  will  lead  in  the  right  direction. 

The  preceding  inquiry  has  resulted  in  the 
formulation  of  a Beries  of  principles  whioh 
might  in  the  future  beoome  rules  for  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  theatres.  In  con- 
tinuing to  test  those  conditions,  a number  of 
determinations  of  detail  may  be  evolved  from 
those  general  principles  which  may  increase  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  publio.  The  committee, 
considering  that  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
only  required  to  set  things  generally  right  in 
this  highly  important  matter,  think  that  they 
may  properly  exclude  from  their  labour  every 
detail  which  would  result,  as  a matter  of  course, 
from  the  due  observance  of  generally  valid  prin- 
ciples. It  is  true  that  there  are  other  points  of 
inquiry  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  touched  upon 
here,  whioh  are  of  essential  importance  in  the 
construction  of  theatres : suoh  as  their  warming 
and  ventilation,  fighting,  water-supply,  and  the 
extinction  of  fires.  Notwithstanding  their  great 
weight,  the  oommittee  thought  it  better  to 
abandon  a oloser  treatment  of  those  questions, 
for  the  following  reasons.  The  far-reaching 
claims  whioh  may  be  made  in  the  construction 
of  theatres  upon  the  arrangements  for  warming 
and  ventilation,  as  well  as  the  effect  which  they 
may  have  upon  fire-risks, — while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  peril  may  be  greatly  diminished  by 
suitable  contrivances  for  ventilation, — could 
hardly  be  defined  in  suoh  a manner  as  is 
required  by  the  object  whioh  the  oommittee 
have  in  view.  They  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  more  minute  treatment  of  this  branch 
of  the  inquiry  may  be  safely  left  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  many  experts  of  our  society  who 
have  made  that  department  of  technical  soienoe 
their  speoial  study,  and  who  are,  therefore,  best 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  reforms  required.  But 
the  question  of  fighting  is  of  suoh  extreme 
importance  that  the  oommittee  deem  a brief 
reference  to  it  neoessary. 

Two  reasons  suggest  themselves  for  entering 
into  the  fighting  of  theatres.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
the  present  mode  of  fighting  the  stage  is  the 
principal  oause  of  fire ; and,  secondly,  it  must 
be  most  imperatively  insisted  on  that  the  fight- 
ing of  the  auditorium  and  the  communications 
must,  even  in  the  case  of  fire,  never  wholly 
oease.  It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the 
first  point  that  the  great  number  of  gas-lights 
fixed  on  the  stage,  often  very  closely  to  or 
between  easily  inflammable  materials,  raise  the 
temperature  on  the  stage  generally  to  a very 
high  point,  which,  especially  by  radiation, 
reaches  a very  dangerous  local  intensity,  and 
completely  prepares  for  ignition  the  already 
very  easily  ignitable  materials  forming  the 
soenery,  &o.  It  is  here  that  the  danger  lies 
whioh  is  inseparable  from  a stage  lighted  by  gas, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  the 
stage,  in  its  principal  parts  at  least,  should  in 
future  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The  committee 
are  not  at  present  in  a position  to  make  definite 
proposals  for  a particular  system  of  electrio 
fighting,  but  they  expect  from  the  progress  with 
which  electrioal  engineering  is  continually  sur- 
prising the  world  that  the  want  here  expressed 
will  soon  be  met.  A solution  of  this  question 
may  all  the  Booner  be  expected,  the  more 
managements  of  theatres  are  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  experiments,  to  whioh  they  are 
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most  earnestly  invited.  Although,  on  the  one 
hand,  electrio  fighting  must  be  decisively 
reoommended  aB  highly  desirable  for  the  Btage 
for  reasons  of  safety,  the  fighting  of  the  audi- 
torium and  communications  may  be  left  as  at 
present.  In  that  part  of  the  theatre  eleotrio 
lighting  may  heighten  the  effect,  and  may  also 
reduce  expense,  but  would  not  increase  its 
safety. 

Whatever  system  of  lighting  may  be  adopted 
for  the  auditorium  and  its  approaches,  it  must 
never  be  oonfined  to  a single  souroe  of  fight  and 
exposed  to  oomplete  extinction  by  aooident.  It 
must  be  expressly  emphasised  that  this  demand 
is  made,  not  only  for  the  case  of  a oalamity,  but 
also  for  daily  routine ; for  the  sudden  oollapse  of 
the  fighting  arrangements  in  a theatre  otherwise 
perfectly  in  order  and  filled  with  spectators 
would,  without  further  aggravating  circum- 
stances, prove  by  itself  a lamentable  oatastrophe 
on  aooount  of  the  confusion  oaused  thereby  and 
its  consequenoes.  The  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  an  emergency  system  should  be  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
supplementary  system  of  fighting.  The  oom- 
mittee understand  by  this  au  arrangement  for 
fighting  the  auditorium  and  its  communications 
by  means  of  oil  lamps  or  candles,  whioh  forms 
suoh  a large  part  of  the  regular  fighting  by  gas 
or  electricity  that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
also  for  daily  use,  but  is  neoessary  for  obtaining 
the  full  fighting  effeot  under  all  oiroumstances. 
This  supplementary  system  of  fighting  would 
thus  be  plaoed  under  the  most  efficient  control, — • 
that  of  the  publio.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
managers  of  theatres  do  not  hide  the  absenoe  of 
a well-acting,  but,  to  them,  inconvenient,  supple- 
mentary system  by  a too  brilliant  fighting  by 
gas  or  the  electric  fight,  and  thus  withdraw  it 
from  the  control  above  pointed  out  altogether. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  it  would  appear  perfectly 
admissible  to  fight  that  part  of  the  theatre 
exclusively  by  oil  lamps  or  candles.  On  stairs 
and  in  passages,  in  vestibules  and  lobbies,  the 
fights  serving  the  supplementary  system  ought 
to  be  ventilated  from  outside.  Entrances  and 
doors  must  be  distinguished  by  recognisable 
lights  belonging  to  that  Bystem.  As  long  as  a 
theatre  possesses,  besides  the  supplementary 
system,  one  for  gas,  the  pipes  of  the  latter 
leading  to  the  stage,  the  green-room  with  its 
passages,  and  the  auditoriu  m with  its  approaches, 
should  not  be  oonneoted  with  each  other,  but 
should  have  independent  communications  with  a 
main,  and  not  be  interrupted  by  any  inter- 
mediate oontrivanoes. 

As  regards  all  further  measures  for  the 
general  safety,  especially  the  extinction  of  fires, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
exceed  their  function  were  they  to  treat  that 
question.  But  they  are  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  oompetent  authorities  who  have  hitherto 
administered  such  measures  would  be  best  able 
to  suggest  desirable  reforms. 

The  principles  above  Btated  might  form  a 
guide  in  the  construction  of  new  theatres.  In 
adapting  old  theatres,  those  fundamental  maxims 
should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible.  The  same 
principles  should  also  serve  as  a guidanoe  in 
framing  or  amending  existing  building  regula- 
tions for  theatres.  How  far  by  legislation  alone 
the  safety  of  the  public  may  be  provided  for, 
and  how  far  it  may  be  oommendable  to  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  theatres  by  law, — in 
order  not  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  technical 
science  and  art  too  closely,  and  to  avoid  making 
the  objeot  legislated  for  appear  merely  the 
expression  of  existing  regulations,  as  is  the  case 
already  in  many  other  departments, — requires 
careful  consideration.  But  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  appears  to  them  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity  to  encompass  theatres  by  a number  of 
measures  of  safety  of  a technical  nature,  and  to 
oo-operate  in  insuring  to  theatres  at  least  that 
proportion  of  safety  which  is  provided  in  the 
working  of  railways  and  steam  - ships.  But 
even  in  existing  theatres  provision  must  be 
made  for  affording  an  increased  degree  of  safety 
to  the  publio,  by  adapting  them  to  the  necessity 
of  the  oase. 

This  objeot  might  perhaps  best  be  attained  by 
the  appointment  of  a central  commission  of 
experts  at  Vienna,  which  ought  to  examine  all 
plans  for  new  theatres  or  for  adaptations  of 
existing  ones,  and  to  pronounce  upon  them. 

In  concluding  their  report,  the  committee 
think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  add  a few 
general  remarks,  whioh  have  reference  to  the 
Austrian  system  of  publio  architecture,  and 
whioh  may  serve  to  throw  additional  fight  upon 
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the  question  treated.  The  committee  have 
drawn  attention,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge, 
to  the  evils  oonneoted  with  theatres,  for  they 
felt  that  the  means  for  improving  existing 
shortcomings  could  be  provided  only  by  acknow- 
ledging and  fearlessly  stating  the  truth.  As  it 
might  appear  from  what  has  been  stated  as 
if  the  architect  were  responsible  for  many  of 
the  defeots  exposed,  the  committee  consider  it 
their  duty  to  direct  attention  to  the  conditions 
which  exonerate  the  Austrian  architect  from 
the  responsibility  for  numerous  mistakes,  errors, 
and  omissions  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
or  vory  nearly  hold  him  blameless  in  such 
matters.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out,  and 
with  regret,  that  the  architect  in  the  Austrian 
Department  of  Public  Buildings  enjoys  no  inde- 
pendence ; he  is  merely  the  subordinate  of 
administrative  officials.  The  architect,  or  engi- 
neer,  is  used  only  where  and  how  he  may  be 
considered  fit  to  be  called  in.  He  does  not 
enjoy  the  authority  [suoh  as  the  exercise  of 
technical  instructions  requires,  nor  is  he  permitted 
the  initiative  for  independent  dispositions  which 
may  appear  to  him  advisable.  He  is  the  organ 
whose  advice  is  asked  in  eaoh  individual  case, 
without  being  sure  that  it  will  be  acted  upon. 
In  most  important  technical  matters  it  may 
happen  that  the  view  of  the  layman  prevails 
over  that  of  the  expert. 

If  the  present  high  point  of  excellence  of 
architecture  in  Austria  is  here  referred  to,  this 
fact  must  be  supplemented  by  the  statement 
that  this  eminence  in  detail  is  the  result  of  a 
decided  art  influence,  while  there  is  an  absence 
of  great  architectural  principles  and  of  a gene- 
rous care  for  architectural  interests.  Having 
regard  to  this  much-felt  want  and  to  the  ab- 
normal conditions  existing  between  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  architecture  and  the  organisation 
of  the  Austrian  Department  for  Publio  Build- 
ings, the  committee  feel  bound  to  insist  most 
strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  reform,  long 
asked  for,  in  that  department,  and  upon  the 
appointment  of  a superior  authority,  consisting 
principally  of  experts,  with  independent  powers. 
In  carrying  out  suoh  reforms,  an  organisation 
would  be  called  into  existence  which  would  for- 
mulate a number  of  useful  regulations,  and 
whioh  should  be  specially  referred  to  in  this 
case. 

In  all  countries  where  architecture  is  culti- 
vated, eaoh  completed  building  is  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  its  architect,  as  well  as  eaoh 
publio  edifioe  under  the  care  of  a duly  qualified 
expert,  who  appears  to  be  responsible  for  its  pre- 
servation and  appropriate  use,  and  for  all  archi- 
tectural alterations  and  arrangements.  This  is 
not  considered  neoessary  in  Austria,  and  the  work 
is  handed  over  to  a subordinate  technical 
official  or  even  to  a layman.  In  this  manner  its 
preservation,  which  depends  upon  the  permanent 
supervision  of  its  architect  or  a qualified  succes- 
sor, is  not  only  considerably  jeopardised,  but 
the  most  valuable  buildings  and  monuments 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  acoident  from  a 
l technical  and  art  point  of  view.  There  is  also 
the  risk  that  well  - meant  dispositions  and 
arrangements  do  not  oome  into  action  at  all,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  neoessary 
care,  or  are  misapplied  ; and  just  this  fact  might 
be  fully  illustrated  by  the  experiences  gained  at 
the  burning  of  the  Ringtheater.  From  what  has 
been  stated,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  sole 
security  for  carrying  out  in  a reliable  manner 
the  reforms  required  in  Austrian  theatres  con- 
sists in  regulating  the  last- mentioned  question. 
The  best  and  well  weighed  advice  acquires  value 
i only  in  its  correot  application.  As  long  as  there 
is  a disinclination  to  confide  technical  matters  to 
i men  specially  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
i long  as  the  latter  are  only  looked  upon  as  the 
i tools  of  other  authorities,  the  question  here 
, treated,  or  any  other  technical  matter,  will  never 
) be  satisfactorily  solved. 

The  above  report  is  dated  Vienna,  January 
; 15,  1882,  and  is  Bigned  by  Herren  J.  Dorfel, 
F.  Fellner,  H.  von  Ferstel,  E.  von  Forster, 
] Haberkorn,  Th.  von  Hansen,  Baron  Hasenauer, 
j H.  Helmer,  C.  Pfaff,  and  Fr.  Schmidt,  all 
i well-known  names  and  prominent  members  of 
r the  Austrian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects. It  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  that 
« sooiety  on  January  21,  and  unanimously  adopted. 


I Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.  A., 
i has  received  a unanimous  invitation  from  the 
f Liberal  Association  of  Poole  to  be  a candidate 
i at  the  next  election. 


COFFEE  HALLS. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  history  to 
remark,  as  a phase  of  the  present  times,  how 
many  men  of  note  and  position  are  throwing 
themselves  with  great  energy  and  great  talent 
into  every  soheme  likely  to  promote  the  onward 
march  of  progress  to  ameliorate  existing  abuses 
and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  of  sanitary 
reform.  Among  these  men,  whose  name  is  legion, 
are  members  of  both  Houses, — scientific,  literary, 
medical  men, — who  devote  the  scant  leisure  left 
them  by  all-absorbing  duties  to  the  furtherance 
and  spread  of  their  theories.  The  very  names 
of  the  men  on  some  of  the  oommittees  are  in 
themselves  a guarantee  that  the  project,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  at  least  worthy  of  receiving  a 
trial. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  is  now  such  a received  faot  that  the 
ever-inoreasing  necessity  of  drawing  the  masses 
from  the  slough  of  despond, — the  lower  world  of 
our  great  city,  — lies  in  getting  the  body 
healthier  by  purer  air,  and  food  good  and  more 
plentiful  beoause  cheaper.  The  mind  naturally 
takes  a healthier  tone,  giving  the  poison  its 
antidote  by  offering  more  intellectual  pleasures, 
not  taking  their  pleasures  from  them, — forcing 
them  to  look  from  the  pictures  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  on  to  those  these  gentlemen 
hold  up.  It  is  by  these  means  they  are  hoping 
to  attain  their  end. 

The  “ way  is  long,”  the  wind  of  opposition,  of 
ingratitude,  of  non-comprehension  very  difficult 
to  struggle  against;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  many  of  these  modern  Jack-the- 
giant-killers,  who  began  the  fray  with  apparently 
indomitable  courage,  get  weary  of  well-doing, 
disgusted,  and  eventually  lay  down  their  arms. 
One  would  have  to  be  more  than  a Sisyphus  in 
these  modern  times, — to  have  more  than  the 
strength  of  ten  to  always  hold  onto  the  end. 

Two  of  the  pet  schemes  most  in  vogue  at  thiB 
moment  towards  attaining  the  desired  end  are 
cheap  coffee-restaurants  for  workmen  and  coffee 
music-halls.  In  the  first  they  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  get  a dinner  for  sixpence;  in  the 
latter,  entertainments  of  all  sorts  in  the  music- 
hall  Btyle,  but  devoid  of  muoh  of  the  rather 
dreary  fun  and  ribaldry  that  too  often  charac- 
terises some  of  them ; and  in  the  caBe  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Coffee-hall,  to  whioh  I shall  more 
particularly  advert,  as  being  the  largest  and, 
consequently  most  important,  a concert  of  a very 
superior  order  is  given  once  a week,  where  pro- 
fessionals of  repute  give  their  aid  gratuitously, 
and  amateurs  of  note  also  assist.  It  affords 
accommodation  for  2,800  spectators,  and  who, 
on  looking  at  the  vast  building  packed  from 
floor  to  oeiling  on  Thursday,  the  9th,  when  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  ever  gracefully 
foremost  and  eager  to  further  any  good  work, 
went  down  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to 
show,  by  the  fact  of  their  presence,  their  ap- 
proval of  a movement  meant  to  be  conducive 
to  the  further  well-being  of  the  people,  could 
not  but  admit  it  was  a gratifying  sight  to 
Miss  Cons,  the  energetic  and  indefatigable  secre- 
tary ; to  Lord  Hount-Temple,  Lord  Brabazon, 
and  other  equally  well-known  members  of  the 
oommittee,  to  note  the  vast,  the  decorous,  and, 
I will  add,  the  appreciative  audience  their  efforts 
had  gathered  within  these  walls,  and  whose 
hearty  enthusiasm  when  they  joined  in  the  ohorus 
of  “ God  save  the  Queen,”  was  a convincing 
proof  loyalty  was  not,  at  all  events,  out  of  date 
in  the  New  Cut. 

What  a different  spectaole  to  that  presented 
to  our  mind’s  eye  by  Charles  Knight  in  his 
Penny  Magazine,  of  1846.  “ Look  at  our 

theatres ! Look  at  the  houses  surrounding 
them  ! Have  they  not  given  a taint  to  the  very 
districts  they  belong  to.  The  Coburg  Theatre, 
now  called  the  Victoria,  and  the  Surrey, — what 
are  they  ? At  ChristmaB  time,  at  each  of  these 
minor  theatres,  may  be  seen  such  an  appalling 
amount  of  loathsome  vice  and  depravity  aB  goes 
beyond  Eug&ne  Sue,  and  justifies  the  most 
astounding  revelations  of  Smollett.”  Again, 
Mr.  Walford  tells  us  that  the  “Victoria 
Theatre  was  called  the  Coburg  out  of  compli- 
ment to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the 
husband  of  Princess  Charlotte ; the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  proxy  in  1817,  and  the  theatre 
opened  on  Whit  Monday  of  the  following  May. 
It  is  situated  at  the  oorner  of  the  New  Cut, 
near  what  was  called  the  Marsh  Gate, — a turn- 
pike; and  probably  the  building  of  Waterloo 
Bridge, — commenced  in  1811,  completed  six 
years  later, — led  to  its  erection.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  theatre  are  extensively  composed  of 


the  stones  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace  in  the  Strand 
[near  whioh  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  now 
located],  and  whioh  were  cleared  away  in  order 
to  form  Lanoaster-place.  The  builder  of  the 
structure  was  a clever  Frenoh  oarpenter,  called 
Cabanelle,  who  also  invented  a peculiar  kind  of 
roof,  named  after  him.” 

In  July,  1833,  the  title  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Royal  Victoria,  in  commemoration,  it  is 
said,  of  the  young  Prinoess  Victoria  and  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  having  visited  it. 
There  are  also  other  interesting  records  con- 
nected with  it.  In  1830  Edmund  Kean  was 
paid  100Z.  for  performing  there  for  two  nights. 
Booth,  Cooke,  Liston,  Joe  Grimaldi,  Buckstone, 
Benjamin  Webster,  and  G.  V.  Brooke,  trod  its 
boards.  It  numbered  among  its  scene-painters 
Clarkson  Stanfield ; and  in  1834  the  great 
violinist,  Paganini,  performed  here  for  one 
night, — his  last  appearance  in  this  country. 

Yet  the  Victoria  enjoyed  a doubtful  reputa- 
tion for  some  years ; the  audience,  whioh  had 
begun  by  being  respectable,  obanged  into  a mob 
who  Bat  in  shirt-sleeves,  cracked  nuts,  called 
the  actors  by  their  Christian  names,  and  pelted 
them  with  orange-peel  and  apples,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  Bafe  for  a respectable  West-ender  to 
enter.  However,  with  the  march  of  time  and 
education,  these  things  again  altered,  and  in 
1871  the  audience  of  the  New  Cut  assembled  to 
bid  farewell  to  their  cherished  home  of  melo- 
drama, and  though  composed  of  the  rougher 
classes,  were  as  decorous  as  need  be.  The  piece 
given  was  the  same  the  theatre  had  opened  with 
in  1811,  “ Trial  by  Battle  ; or,  Heaven  defend  the 
Right”;  and  when  Mr.  Cave  announced  in  a 
pathetic  manner,  “ the  ourtain  will  drop  for 
ever  on  the  Victoria  Theatre ,”  and  it  fell,  a 
mournful-voiced  bare-armed  young  man  in  the 
front  row  of  the  gallery,  summed  up  the  case 
thus,  “Ah!  the  poor  old  Wic!  Pass  the  ’arf- 
and-’arf,  ’Arry.” 

Well,  it  is  the  question  of  the  “’arf-and- 
’arf”  that  has  principally  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  coffee-halls.  Few  want  to  deprive 
a hard-working  artisan  of  his  glass  of  ale  at  his 
dinner  or  supper,  but  they  wish  to  prevent  him 
spending  the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  in  a 
public-house, — a place  he  oannot  take  his  wife 
or  his  daughters  to,  and  where  the  temptation 
of  an  occasional  sip  ends  too  often  in  confirmed 
intemperance ; and  it  is  well  known  half  the 
crimes  committed  come,  not  from  the  fair  use, 
but  the  abuse  of  drink.  Feeling  that  some  places 
of  amusement  were  needed  where  men  could  take 
their  wives  and  children  to  enjoy  an  evening 
of  harmless  recreation,  where  they  could  get 
good  coffee,  good  tea-oakes,  and  cheap  sparkling 
beverages,  these  places,  of  which  the  Viotoria 
seems  to  be  chief,  are  being  started.  Oa  ordi- 
nary nights  the  rate  of  admission  is  extremely 
moderate  : on  the  ooncert  nights  it  is  dearer  (a 
faot,  I personally  should  imagine,  was  rather  a 
mistake).  There  are  Borne  seats  at  higher 
prioes  for  those  in  a higher  grade  of  society, — a 
neoessary  thing,  for  it  is  a curious  faot  that 
places  where  only  persons  in  their  own  position 
go  are  not  popular  with  the  people ; they  like 
to  see  the  “ swells.” 

If,  then,  the  impetus  given  to  the  movement 
relaxes,  or  were  eventually  to  fall  through,  it 
would  not  be  the  fault  entirely  of  the  class  it  is 
meant  to  benefit.  There  is  not  always  a suf- 
ficiently hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
general  publio.  The  danger  to  any  new  scheme 
lies  so  often  in  its  being  taken  up  with  amiable  en- 
thusiasm that  gradually  gets  cooler,  or  it  is  worked 
in  too  dilettante  or  amateurish  a fashion,  not  on 
a sufficiently  commercial  basis ; sometimes  the 
failure  is  merely  to  be  attributable  to  the  want 
of  sufficiency  of  funds  to  be  able  to  weather  and 
tide  over  that  narrow  isthmus  that  bes  between 
non-success  and  success,  and  which  almost 
always  has  to  be  traversed.  The  expenses  are 
sometimes  beyond  the  reoeipts,  as  in  the  Ken- 
sington Coffee  Tavern,  where  the  rental  is  200 1., 
and  the  gas-bill,  chiefly  for  cooking  purposes, 
1601.  per  annum;  so  that,  it  is  feared,  if  they 
oannot  find  enough  annual  subscribers  to  pay  the 
rent,  they  will  have  to  close. 

Then,  I am  told  the  numbers  are  not  many  of 
small  drinkers  or  total  abstainers  who  reside 
permanently  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  the 
working  classes  are  constantly  migrating.  Some- 
times, too,  the  restaurants  which  began  by 
giving  excellent  dinners  at  6d.  deteriorate,  or 
the  men  are  kept  waiting, — an  important  point 
when  they  have  only  a given  time  for  their 
meals.  Then  the  public-houses  are  trying  to 
vie  and  surpass  in  their  ooffee  and  tea  their 
rivals.  And  as  the  making  of  good  coffee  is  one 
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of  the  essential  elements  in  the  success  of  this 
undertaking,  this  is  a point  that  should  be 
closely  looked  after.  In  France  ooffee  is  so 
excellently  made,  and  at  such  a oheap  rate,  that 
it  is  the  universal  and  favourite  beverage. 

It  is  against  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
that  the  promoters  of  the  present  scheme  will 
have  to  oontend.  A mere  outsider,  and  in  no 
way  mixed  up  in  the  movement  myself,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  hold  the  elements  of  so  much 
good  to  thousands,  as  to  deserve  the  good 
wishes  and  co-operation,  not  of  one  class  in 
particular,  but  of  the  general  publio. 

Carleon. 


ST.  JEAN-DU-DOIGT. 

The  ohurch  of  St.  Jean-du-Doigt,  near  St.  Pol 
de  Lbod,  in  Brittany,  is  a singular  and  very 
interesting  example  of  Breton  architecture.  It 
consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  under  one  external 
roof,  a well-proportioned  tower  with  a graceful 
leaden  spire,  poroh,  ossuary,  and  saoristy. 

We  have  frequently  described  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  “ Hallenkirohen,”  or  hall-churches ; 
that  is,  churches  oovered  externally  by  one  roof, 
with  their  interiors  arranged  like  a hall,  divided 
into  three  parts  or  aisles  by  columns,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Jean-du-Doigt  may  be  taken  as  a 
Breton  reading  of  the  same  class  of  building. 
There  are,  however,  very  marked  divergences 
from  the  German  treatment  to  be  noticed  in  the 
Breton  ohurch,  some  of  which  spring  from  the 
fact  that,  whereaB  all  the  German  churohes  of 
this  class  are  vaulted,  St.  Jean-du-Doigt  is 
covered  with  timber  roofs ; yet  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  vaulting  was  not  originally  proposed. 
If  the  building  was  from  the  first  intended  to  be 
covered  by  timber  roofs,  it  is  rather  singular 
that  the  crown  of  the  pier  archeB  should  be  kept 
down  to  the  level  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  which 
leads  to  the  necessity  for  a great  height  of 
bare  wall  over  the  crown  of  the  arches,  a very 
ugly  feature,  and  one  which  quite  destroys  the 
idea  of  a hall-church.  The  Germans  avoided  this 
by  keeping  the  vaulting  all  below  the  great  tie- 
beams  of  the  roof,  and  constructing  the  timber 
roof  itself  in  one  span,  quite  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  English  would  have 
avoided  it  by  covering  the  nave  and  aisles  by 
three  distinct  external  roofs,  either  high-pitched 
and  gabled  east  and  west,  as  at  the  Temple 
Chnrob,  or  by  a high-pitched  gabled  roof  over 
the  nave  and  lean-to  roofs  over  the  aisles. 

Now  each  of  these  plans  has  its  drawbacks. 
Tne  Breton  plan,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  necessitates  a dreary  blank  space  of  wall 
above  the  pier  arches,  which  is  certainly  enough 
to  condemn  it ; the  defect  of  the  German  plan 
is  its  loss  of  the  whole  roof-space  internally,  and 
the  vast  quantity  of  timber  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  roof.  Though,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  enormous  roofs  have  a very  dignified 
and  picturesque  effect,  nevertheless,  there  is 
certainly  something  unsatisfactory  in  finding  a 
church  some  60  ft.  lower  inside  than  it  is  outside. 

The  English  ways  of  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
although  they  avoid  the  faults  of  the  German 
and  Breton  arrangements,  are  not  without  draw- 
backs  of  their  own.  The  plan,  for  instance, 
adopted  at  the  Temple  Church  necessitated  two 
very  long  “ valley  gutters,”  whioh  are  apt  to 
get  ohoked  up  and  leak,  causing  the  ends  of 
the  rafters  to  rot,  and  the  walls  to  get  injured, 
and,  where  there  is  mu  oh  snow,  the  objection  to 
this  treatment  is  a very  serious  one.  The  other 
English  method,  that  of  placing  a high-pitched 
roof  over  the  nave,  and  two  nearly  flat  ones  over 
the  aisles,  overcomes  all  these  difficulties,  but  is 
exceeding  ugly  in  effect.  The  old  Dutch  ohurch 
in  Austinfriars  is  an  example  of  thiB  treatment. 
The  most  sensible  plan  of  covering  in  such  a 
church  is  that  pursued  at  Bristol  Cathedral, 
where  both  nave  and  aisles  have  nearly  fiat 
roofs.  It  is,  however,  not  free  from  faults  : such 
a vast  flat  roof- space  does  not  protect  the  build- 
ing well  from  wet  and  snow. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jean-du-Doigt  possesses 
many  features  of  interest.  The  east  window, 
for  instance,  is  a curious  example  of  what,  for 
want  of  a better  name,  we  must  call  “ Starf'orm 
tracery.”  The  large  east  window,  with  a rose 
or  wheel  introduced  into  the  head,  is  quite  a 
feature  of  Breton  Gothic  churches.  Another 
local  peculiarity  is  the  wooden  roof.  It  is  the 
most  elaborate  one  we  know  of  in  France ; and 
is  adorned  with  a great  deal  of  rich  carving 
but  anything  less  like  the  wooden  roofs  of  our 
English  churches  oould  scaroely  be  conoeived. 
Several  of  the  altars  in  the  ohuroh  of  St.  Jean- 
du-Doigt  are  ancient.  They  are  all  of  the  same 


simple  design,  with  the  pisoina  out  into  the  side 
of  the  back  part  of  the  altar.  One  of  these 
altars  is  shown  in  our  view.  There  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  the  church  was  intended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  been  muoh  larger  than  it 
is  at  present;  the  great  jambs  of  what  was 
probably  intended  to  be  a chancel  arch  are  shown 
in  our  illustration.  The  footstone  of  the  building 
was  laid  in  1440,  and  an  inscription  on  the  porch 
reoords  its  consecration  in  1513.  We  have,  in  a 
previous  number,  described  the  interesting  gate- 
way, fountain,  charnel-house,  mortuary  chapel, 
and  ossuary  whioh  adorn  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Jean-du-Doigt. 


STONE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

We  add  to  the  illustrations  of  this  moBt 
interesting  Early  English  church,  given  in  our 
last  number,  a plan  of  the  building,  and  the 
transverse  seotions,  as  promised.  An  aooount 
of  the  ohuroh  will  be  found  on  p.  173,  ante. 


COLTHURST. 

Tins  illustration  represents  the  first  sketohfor 
some  additions  to  Colthurst,  prepared  for  Lord 
Justice,  then  Sir  John,  Holker.  Colthurst  is  a 
few  miles  from  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,  but  is 
on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river  Ribble. 

In  execution,  during  the  year  1879,  the  plan 
indicated  by  the  accompanying  sketoh  was 
altered,  the  oriel  window  being  placed  at  one 
side,  instead  of  at  the  gable  end  of  the  billiard- 
room,  whioh  ocoupies  the  upper  floor,  and  being 
faced  by  an  “oriel  fireplace,”  so  to  speak,  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  house  has  been  furnished 
with  taste  by  Messrs.  Gillow.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


Building  operations  at  Westgate  - on  - Sea 
within  the  last  two  years  have  boon  brisk.  As 
many  of  our  readers  know,  this  agreeable  water- 
ing-place reoeived,  some  few  years  ago,  a noto- 
riety through  the  reoom  mendation  of  a well-known 
physioian,  and  it  was  laid  out  at  great  expense 
by  the  then  owners  of  the  estate,  with  sea  prome- 
nades and  wind-protected  gardens.  One  pecu- 
liarity of  it  is  that  the  houses  fronting  the  sea 
have  to  be  bnilt  as  detached  residences,  no  semi- 
detached houses  or  terraces  being  allowed.  The 
result  is  that  for  picturesqueness  of  buildings,  as 
apart  from  any  natural  beauty  of  foliage  or  undula- 
tion of  soil,  this  little  seaside  resort  is  noticeable. 

The  building  illustrated  was  ereoted  for  Mr. 
Frederick  Davis, # of  Apley-rise,  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  was  planned  with  special  reference  to  his 
oomfort, — thus,  a bed  and  dressing  room,  with 
bath-room  and  w.o.,  were  plaoed  on  the  ground 
floor,  so  that  an  invalid  might  be  on  a level  with 
the  reoeption-rooms,  and  not  have  to  climb  or 
descend  stairs,  and  that  a good  view  could  be 
obtained  of  the  sea  and  the  promenade  from 
the  windows  of  the  bedroom.  A large  covered 
verandah  was  also  provided,  with  an  octagonal 
projection,  to  be  used  as  an  external  tea-room  in 
summer  time,  in  order  that  the  occupiers  might 
enjoy  the  sea  breeze  and  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  at  the  same  time. 

The  accommodation  on  the  ground-floor  con- 
sists. of  drawing-room,  library,  dining-room, 
serving-room,  lavatory,  and  w.c.,  besides  the 
special  bedroom  suite  mentioned  above. 

The  dining-room  and  library  have  folding- 
doors,  so  that  they  may  be  formed  into  one 
large  dining-room  at  pleasure, — 33  ft.  long, — 
when  the  house  is  full  of  visitors. 

The  lowest  floor  is  about  as  much  below  the 
level  of  the  garden  as  the  ground  floor  is  above 
it.  The  accommodation  oh  this  basement  story 
oonsists  of  kitchen,  soullery,  pantry,  larder, 
butler’s  room,  servants’  hall,  and  the  usual 
domestic  conveniences.  There  are  five  bed- 
rooms and  a bath-room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
four  bedrooms,  a housemaid’s  closet  and  a large 
box-room  on  the  attic  floor.  From  the  principal 
bedroom  on  the  first  floor  there  is  a way  on  to 
the  covered  verandah,  which  is  seen  at  the  upper 
level  in  our  view. 

The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of 
Rochester,  from  the  drawings  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  of  Gray’s 
Inn-square,  and  no  clerk  of  works  was  em- 
ployed. The  building,  with  inclosure  walls,  &e., 
cost  a little  under  2,8001.  The  external  walls 
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are  hollow,  bonded  with  iron  ties,  and  rest  on  a 
conorete  foundation  above  the  chalk,  whioh  is 
disclosed  immediately  under  the  top  soil.  The 
tileB  and  terminals  were  supplied  by  the  Ayles- 
ford  Pottery  Company ; the  stoves  and  ranges  by 
the  Falkirk  iron  foundry  ; the  iron  railing,  stairs, 
and  vane  by  Cottams  ; and  the  mantelpieces  by 
Tagnon.  Gas  and  water  are  supplied  to  the 
house  by  the  local  companies,  and  a rain-water 
tank  is  provided  for  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Hot  and  oold  water  are  laid  on  through- 
out the  house.  As  yet  there  is  no  main  drainage 
at  Westgate-on-Sea,  so  the  house  is  drained  into 
a cesspool  sunk  over  30  ft.  deep  into  the  chalk. 


THE  MUTILATION  OF  STATUES,  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  DETERRING  ITS 

REPETITION. 

Without  allowing  the  instinotive  feeling  of 
reverence  either  for  publio  monuments  or  for 
any  specimen  of  the  art  of  that  date  which 
fetches  so  high  a price  in  articles  of  the  fabric 
of  the  silversmith,  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
Bird’s  statue  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  west  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul’s  was  not  in  itself 
one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  metropolis,  we 
cannot  omit  to  express  detestation  of  the  offenoe 
which  has  destroyed  what  appearance  of  regal 
dignity  had  been  left  by  the  weather.  We  can- 
not but  feel  that  many  of  those  who  have  been 
concerned  in  the  ereotion  of  some  reoent  publio 
monuments  in  London  ought  seriously  to  debate 
with  their  own  consciences  how  far  they  may 
not  be  accessory  to  a publio  and  growing  sense 
of  disgust,  whioh  may  take  form  in  some  lament- 
able outbreak.  We  have  ourselves  known  ex- 
cellent men,  and  good  artists,  who  have  ex- 
pressed a very  ardent  desire  to  fill  their  pockets 
with  stones,  for  the  demolition  of  some  of  the 
stained.glass  windows  which  disfigure  noble 
buildings  not  100  miles  from  the  Boene  of  the 
recent  outrage. 

The  attaok  on  Queen  Anne’s  effigy,  we  are 
told,  is  the  work  of  a madman.  Truly  it  may  be 
so.  But  we  have  to  point  to  a great  danger 
whioh  is  menacing  the  world.  Men  are  getting 
too  muoh  disposed  to  put  forward  the  plea  of 
“ madness  ” as  the  excuse  for  crime.  Whether  it 
be  the  disfigurement  of  a monument,  or  the 
destruction  of  human  life  itself,  vioious  or  fool- 
ish people  raise  the  ory,  “ The  man’s  mad  ; take 
no  notice ! ” Now,  if  these  pseudo-philanthropists 
have  their  way,  we  may  expect  a very  full  cata- 
logue of  outrages,  all  to  be  excused  on  this  plea. 
A man  is  so  passionate,  so  idle,  so  incurably 
vioious,  that  he  must  be  mad.  Therefore, — ■ 
therefore  what  ? Therefore,  we  say,  make  the 
law  whioh  punishes  wanton  outrage  so  plain,  so 
certain,  and  so  severe,  that  no  one  who  is  trusted 
to  go  at  large  can  doubt  what  will  betide  him  if 
he  allows  his  tendency  to  madness  to  urge  him 
into  crime.  The  present  cry  tends,  as  far  as  it 
has  any  effect,  to  diminish  the  self-oontrol  of  the 
eccentric  or  the  violent.  If  a man  suffer  under 
that  heaviest  of  all  calamities,  the  total  loss  of 
reason,  no  doubt  he  must  be  cared  for  and 
treated  as  if  he  were  a bodily,  instead  of  a 
mental,  paralytic.  But  if  he  be  sufficiently 
removed  from  either  idiocy  or  frenzy  to  be 
allowed  to  go  about  at  large,  if  he  understands 
that  fire  burns,  that  water  drowns,  or  that  food 
comforts,  so  can  he  understand  that  law  punishes 
malignant  offences.  If  he  can  see  the  sequence 
between  cause  and  effeot  in  other  respeots,  and 
guide  his  conduct  by  that  perception,  so  will  he 
guide  it  if  the  latter  sequence  is  indubitable. 
Not  alone  then  for  the  publio  safety,  but  for  the 
protection  of  those  unfortunates  who  vibrate  on 
the  frontier  of  mental  incapacity  or  of  Belf- 
indulging  passion,  Humanity  demands  swift, 
certain,  and  sure  punishment  for  wanton 
mischief.  It  is  bad  enough  when,  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  one  disputant  strikes  another  a fatal 
blow.  There  are  moments  when  even  the  ordi- 
narily well-conducted  lose  self-control.  But 
even  at  these  moments  the  fear  of  a sharp 
penalty, — and  most  certainly  if  it  take  the  form 
of  the  infliotion  of  personal  bodily  pain,  comes 
in  wonderfully  to  the  aid  of  the  reason.  In 
cases  where  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  passion, 
the  influence  of  this  check  is  even  more  certain 
and  more  desirable.  “ He  knows  when  he  is 
whipped,”  was  once  adduoed  as  a proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  a very  small  child.  If  this  test 
were  applied,  with  drum-head  rapidity,  either  to 
the  defacer  of  monuments  or  to  the  unprovoked 
assailant  of  human  beings,  the  first  vigorous  use 
of  the  cat  would  probably  be,  for  a long  time, 
also  the  last. 
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TURRET  HOUSE,  WESTGATE- ON-SEA,  THANET. Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  Architect. 
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SKILLED  AND  AMATEUR  LABOUR  AND 
THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

In  the  correspondence  that  onr  artiole  on 
certain  normal  and  informal  aspects  of  skilled 
labour  has  elicited,  and  the  remarks  it  has  given 
rise  to  through  other  channels,  the  writers 
have  nearly  all  wandered  somewhat  astray  from 
the  true  hearings  of  the  subjeot  or  subjects. 
Personal  experience  is  to  some  extent  useful, 
but  no  one  workshop  or  locality  is  sufficient  in 
its  examples  to  be  accepted  as  a safe  basis  to 
build  upon.  The  personal  contact  of  outsiders 
with  workmen,  of  outsiders  who  have  no  practical 
or  technical  knowledge  themselves  of  the  work- 
shop ways  of  operatives,  or  the  methods  of 
labour  that  generally  obtain  in  the  praotice  of 
their  handicraft,  cannot  oount  for  very  much, 
though  this  does  not  import,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  outsiders  are  not  intelligent  and 
observant  men  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject that  calls  forth  their  remarks.  We  have 
often  during  the  last  twenty  years  spoken  of  the 
value  of  technical  or  industrial  education  for  the 
elevation  of  the  workman  and  the  character  of 
his  workmanship,  and  long  too,  before  the  least 
echo  of  the  question  was  heard  from  ont  the 
cirole  of  the  City  Guilds.  Indeed,  more  than  a 
decade  since,  we  roughly  mapped  a scheme  or 
plan  of  action  which  we  commended  to  the 
attention  of  those  said  guilds,  and  looking  baok 
now  through  the  interval,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  we 
can  with  some  satisfaction  olaim  to  have  contri- 
buted to  the  visible  results  by  our  persistent 
advocacy.  Unhesitatingly,  however,  we  must 
express  our  opinion  again  that  the  deoline  of 
the  apprenticeship  system  in  this  country  is  a 
matter  to  be  deplored,  and  even  now,  when 
trades  are  being  split  up  and  subdivided,  a 
system  of  regular  apprenticeship  is  a thing  to 
be  urgently  recommended,  even  if  some  modi- 
fications are  found  to  be  necessary  in  respect 
to  time  and  conditions  of  servitude.  Through 
the  immemorial  system  of  apprenticeship  a 
normal  or  regular  training-school  was  provided, 
in  a manner,  for  the  young  workman.  Being 
under  a master,  who  was  bound  to  teach  him  his 
trade,  and  fonnd  it  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  the 
apprentice  steadily  progressed  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  trade,  particularly  as  he  was  always  more 
or  less  in  contact  with  a number  of  journeymen 
skilled  hands,  employed  in  the  workshop. 
Technical  education,  in  itself,  is  commendable, 
even  if  it  only  results  in  imparting  scientific 
knowledge,  but,  to  be  serviceable  to  our  future 
race  of  workmen,  proper  means  and  methods 
must  be  provided  or  arranged  for  the  young 
workmen  to  apply  it.  Oar  elementary  schools 
of  the  present  time  are  imparting  to  pupils 
useful  and  practical  knowledge,  and  as  time 
advanoes  they  will  probably  be  rendered  more 
serviceable  with  a view  to  the  future  vocations 
of  our  youth,  for  boys’  tastes  and  leanings  are 
generally  ascertained  or  visible  before  they 
leave  school.  We  cannot  attempt  to  anticipate 
what  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission may  bo,  and  whether,  in  their  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  apprenticeship  Bystem 
in  England,  they  will  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
formation  of  workshop  schools,  or  training- 
classes  in  connexion  with  our  large  industrial 
handicraft  and  manufacturing  firms  and  esta- 
blishments. If  a system  or  systems  of  indus- 
trial education  that  have  obtained  for  a time, 
to  some  extent  in  certain  cities  and  towns 
on  the  Continent  have  been  found  to  work  well 
in  the  interest  of  skilled  labour,  there  can  be  no 
| serious  objection  urged  in  this  country  to  their 
introduction,  and  to  giving  the  best  of  them  a 
fair  trial.  Whilst  most  unexceptionable  work  is 
still  executed  in  many  skilled  trades  and  indus- 
tries  in  Great  Britain,  the  fact  is  patent  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  large  bodies  of  work- 
men in  our  midst  who  are  not  oompetcnt  hands, 
and  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  they  could  be 
such  from  the  nature  of  the  training  they 
received,  or,  rather,  from  the  absence  of  any 
regular  training  or  instruction  save  what  they 
picked  up  in  the  most  hurried  and  haphazard 
way,  being  amenable  to  no  proper  head,  rule,  or 
system,  and,  unfortunately,  feeling  when  too  late 
tne  penalties  of  their  want  of  training  in  their 
want  of  work  or  employment,  save  of  an  un- 
certain  and  unremunerative  kind. 

Verily,  labour  and  skilled  labour  in  all  branches 
are  undergoing  rapid  change,  and  their  aspects  of 
late  years,  which  we  have  on  former  occasions 
alluded  to,  are  disquieting.  In  handicraft,  any 
more  than  in  art,  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
industries  of  his  country  can  feel  anything  but 


regret  at  the  growth  and  spread  of  practices 
tending  to  their  injury,  and  to  the  demoralisation 
of  the  workmen.  Of  a verity,  no ; for,  unless 
we  give  a dignity  to  handicraft  by  elevating  the 
workman  and  making  him  take  an  interest  in 
his  work  through  its  skilful  execution,  whioh  will 
alike  reflect  oredit  on  himself,  employer,  and 
his  country,  we  cannot  feel  pleased  at  the  con- 
dition of  our  industries. 

A wide  line  of  demarcation  must  always  sub- 
sist between  skilled  and  efficient  labour, — the 
trained  labour  of  competent  workshop  hands, — 
and  that  of  amateur  workmen.  No  small  amount 
of  the  labour  at  present  in  the  market  is  of  the 
amateur  kind,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  outcome 
of  regular  workshop  learning  or  training.  An 
amateur  workman,  like  an  amateur  artist,  who 
is  outside  the  ranks,  may  possess  a respectable 
amount  of  ability  or  skill  in  a particular  line, 
but  he  will  be  found  generally  a workman  with- 
out system,  a “ slow  coach,"  an  uncertain  hand 
that  oannot  be  yoked  in  companionship  or 
relied  upon  with  advantage.  The  amateur 
operative,  pure  and  simple,  does  not  often  come 
into  contact  with  the  regular  workman  in  the 
ranks  of  skilled  labour,  although  the  work  of 
the  former  has  an  indirect  influence  in  reducing 
the  calls  upon  that  of  the  latter.  Men  in  all 
ages  have  “ picked  up,”  so  to  Bpeak,  trades  or 
callings,  and  some  of  these  persevering  workers 
have  succeeded  in  life,  and  others  in  future  may 
succeed  in  a similar  way,  but  arts  or  trades  have 
never  been,  and  never  will  be,  sustained, 
advanced,  and  perpetuated  in  this  manner.  The 
amateur  has  a taste  or  liking  for  his  work, 
whatever  art  or  trade  it  belongs  to,  but  the  half- 
learned,  badly  trained,  and  incompetent  workman 
dislikes  his  trade  and  work,  beoause  his  handi- 
craft, in  execution,  Bhames  him  in  the  face  of 
his  fellow-workmen  and  employer.  Amateur 
labour  in  the  building  branches  in  domestic 
households  has  been  always  somewhat  popular, 
particularly  with  the  lady  occupants  of  our 
dwellings.  Among  the  lower  middle  classes 
and  those  under,  the  head  of  the  house 
comes  in  for  praise  if  he  can  handle  in  a rough 
way  a few  joiners’  tools,  and  do  a bit  of  general 
repairing,  plain  painting,  &o.  To  put  up  a book- 
shelf, to  mend  an  artiole  of  furniture  by  the 
aid  of  glue  and  a sorew,  to  do  a little  paling  or 
trellis  work  in  the  garden,  to  re-putty  the  glass 
in  the  conservatory,  and  give  that  structure  a 
yearly  daub  of  paint,  or  to  put  up  window- 
ourtain  rollers,  and  stiok  on  a door-bolt  or  sash- 
fastener, — is  to  achieve  wonders  in  a house- 
hold, and  to  earn  the  appellation  from  wife  and 
friends  of  being  “ a very  handy  gentleman.” 
The  great  majority  of  our  households  are  not 
blessed  with  having  a handy  man  in  the  person 
of  the  head  of  the  house  or  husband.  It  is 
marvellous,  indeed,  that  there  are  such  a number 
of  men  in  our  midBt  who  are  unable  to  drive  a 
nail  straight,  or  even  to  hit  it  steadily  upon  the 
head  with  a hammer,  without  hitting  a more 
sensitive  nail  and  mangling  the  tip  that  sustains 
it.  There  are  many  housewives  in  humble  house- 
holds a great  deal  more  handy  in  using  the 
hammer,  pincers,  screw-driver,  and  gimlet,  and 
even  the  saw,  than  their  husbands.  In  hanging 
pictures,  laying  down  carpets,  putting  up 
curtains,  and  doing  a little  upholstery  work, 
women  in  a number  of  households  will  be  found 
in  advance  of  their  husbands. 

Such  bad  building  and  repairing  work  now 
obtains  among  a certain  class  of  jobbing 
builders,  and  also  in  the  work  belonging  to 
other  trades,  that  householders  with  small  means 
venture  on  bits  of  patching  and  inside  repairing 
on  their  own  account  if  there  be  a “ handy  man  ” 
in  the  family.  The  moral  to  be  derived  from  all 
we  have  written  is  obvious  enough.  Good  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  produce  good  workmen,  and 
the  sustainment  of  a good  class  of  skilled  work- 
men will  tend  to  good  building  and  other  work. 
As  many  of  our  workmen  eventually  become 
employers  of  laboux-,  it  is  natural  to  expeot  that 
as  they  were  skilled  workmen  themselves  they 
will,  as  employers,  endeavour  to  procure  com- 
petent hands,  and  secure  the  reputation  of  turn- 
ing out  creditable  work.  With  honest  intentions 
guiding  the  conduct  of  their  business,  they  will 
seldom  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  may 
need  their  services. 


Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.— The  prizes 
and  certificates  adjudged  to  candidates  by  Dr. 
R-  VV.  Richardson,  in  the  second  competitive 
examination  on  “ Domestio  Sanitation,”  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  on  thiB 
Saturday,  February  18th,  at  four  p.m.,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR 
CRIPPLED  BOYS,  KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  paid 
a visit  to  the  new  buildings  lately  erected  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  National  Industrial  Home 
for  Crippled  Boys,  Wright’s-lane,  Kensington, 
where  they  were  very  kindly  received  and  con- 
ducted over  the  premises  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
the  architect,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bovis,  the  superintendent, 
and  Mr.  Woodley,  the  olerk  of  works.  The  insti- 
tution, established  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  has  gradually  grown  in  extent,  and  now  has 
sixty  inmates,  which  number  will  shortly  be  in- 
creased to  one  hundred.  The  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  receive  for  three  years  (and  to 
board,  olothe,  and  educate)  destitute,  negleoted, 
or  ill-uBed  orippled  boys,  not  under  twelve  years 
of  age  nor  over  eighteen,  and  to  teach  them  a 
trade.  First  temporarily  located  in  Young-street, 
Kensington,  the  Home  was  after  a time  removed 
to  Woolsthorpe  House,  in  Wright’B-lane.  This 
house,  is  so  named  after  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lin- 
conshire,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  his  property.  It  is 
said  that  he  resided  here,  but  of  that  we  believe 
there  is  no  direct  evidenoe.  It  is  further  some- 
times Baid  that  in  the  garden  behind  the  house 
grew  the  celebrated  tree  from  which  Newton 
saw  the  apple  fall,  but  in  most,  if  not  all  ac- 
counts of  Newton’s  life,  the  apple-tree  in  ques- 
tion is  stated  to  have  grown  in  the  garden  of  his 
home  at  Woolsthorpe.  In  the  garden  behind  the 
institution  at  Kensington  is  still  pointed  ont  a 
very  fine  old  mulberry  tree,  in  connexion  with 
which  the. following  story  is,  warrantably  or  not, 
told.  It  is  said  that  the  great  philosopher  was 
one  day  Bitting  beneath  this  tree,  meditating 
and  smoking  a pipe.  By  his  side  sat  a lady  who 
fanoied  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
Presently  he  took  her  hand,  and  she  was 
greatly  agitated  at  the  thought  that  a mo- 
mentous proposal  was  about  to  be  made  to 
her;  but  the  philosopher,  in  his  abstrao. 
tion,  only  took  her  hand  beoause  he  wanted 
to  use  one  of  her  fingers  as  a tobacco-pipe 
stopper!  Woolsthorpe  House  and  some  old 
buildings  adjoining  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Home  in  its  new  quarters,  and  workshops, 
kitohen,  scullery,  and  servants’  apartments  were 
first  erected.  As  funds  came  in  and  were  avail- 
able for  building  purposes,  other  buildings, 
including  a schoolroom,  playroom,  and  dormi- 
tories, were  added.  Woolsthorpe  Houbo  itself 
was  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  has  been  altered 
and  added  to  from  the  cornice  upwards.  The 
old  entrance-doorway,  and  an  interesting  old 
mantelpiece,  have  been  preserved.  The  front 
of  Woolsthorpe  House,  being  of  red  brick,  the 
fr^ade  of  the  main  block  of  the  new  buildings 
is  also  in  brick  of  the  same  colour.  Behind 
Woolsthorpe  House  is  the  “Louise  Hall,”  so 
called . because  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  laid  its  memorial  stone 
in  1877.  This  hall  is  used  for  lectures 
and  entertainments,  and  is  intended  also 
for  use  as  a dining-hall.  The  buildings, 
the  erection  of  whioh  has  extended  over  several 
years,  have  cost  in  all  nearly  17,000Z.,  Messrs. 
Luoas  & Son  and  Messrs.  By  waters  having  been 
the  builders.  Roughly  speaking,  the  premises 
form  three  sides  of  a long  quadrangular  play- 
ground, beyond  which  is  the  garden,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  latter  is  a small  detached  cottage, 
for  use  as  an  infirmai-y  or  hospital,  for  the 
isolation  of  any  of  the  boys  suffering  from 
any  contagious  disease.  This,  it  seems,  has 
seldom  been  used.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
throughout  appear  to  be  excellent.  In  the  dor- 
mitories, Boyd’s  hygiastic  warm-air  grates  are 
used,  in  conjunction  with  outlets  for  vitiated 
air,  some  of  them  being  provided  with  Bunsen 
gas-burners  to  assist  the  extraction.  Fresh 
external  air  is  admitted  cold  by  means  of  Tobin 
tubes,  and  warm  air  by  means  of  the  stoves 
before  mentioned.  The  water-closets  used  are 
Pearson’s  twin-basin  trapless  closetB,  which 
were  stated  to  have  given  satisfaction,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  rough  usage  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  for  some  four  or 
five  years.  All  drains  are  trapped  and  dis- 
connected, and  laid  in  straight  lines  from  man. 
hole  to  manhole,  so  that  all  sections  of  the 
drainage  can  be  readily  inspected.  The  trough- 
closets  or  latrines  and  urinals  are  automa- 
tically flushed  by  means  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field’s 
Biphon  - tanks,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Bowes, 
Scott,  & Read.  The  tanks  contain  from  50  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  and  can  be  Bet  to  discharge 
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Jive  or  six  or  more  times  per  day,  according  to 
the  rate  at  which  water  is  admitted  into  the 
tanks.  The  flush  thus  obtained  is  exceedingly 
effective.  Mr.  Robins  stated  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  adopted  this  arrangement,  and 
he  was  very  pleased  with  it.  In  Germany, 
whence  he  had  lately  returned,  great  attention 
was  being  paid  at  the  present  time  to  sanitary 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  and  the  Germans 
were  rnnning  us  very  closely  in  all  such  matters. 
It  was  true  that  they  got  many  of  their  ideas 
from  English  inventions,  but  they  were  con- 
tinually improving  upon  and  perfecting  the 
appliances  suggested  or  introduced  in  England. 

Before  leaving  the  premises,  the  visitors  in- 
spected the  workshops,  of  which  there  are 
three,  viz.,  one  in  whioh  relief  - stamping  for 
stationery  is  carried  on,  together  with  copper- 
plate printing  and  lithography;  one  in  which 
tailoring  is  taught;  and  thirdly,  a carpenter’s 
shop.  Each  workshop  is  under  the  control  of  a 
master  workman,  who  instructs  the  boys  in  their 
work.  A great  deal  of  good  work  is  turned  out 
by  the  boys  every  year,  the  receipts  for  which 
(although  the  charges  are  very  moderate)  more 
than  cover  the  expenses  of  teaching  - staff, 
materials,  &c.  A fourth  workshop  is  about  to 
be  introduced,  for  the  teaohing  of  the  saddlery 
and  harness-making  trade. 

The  Home,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
is  president,  is  an  exceedingly  deserving  insti- 
tution, and  is  largely  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  donations.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  care  to  visit  the  institution  in 
fall  work  will  be  courteously  received  by  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Bovis. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
STONE  CIST  AND  STONE  IMPLEMENTS 
IN  ORKNEY. 

Mr.  Smith,  farmer,  Grind,  on  making  a road 
from  his  house  to  the  new  Tankemess-road, 
Orkney,  lately  came  upon  a stone  cist,  contain- 
ing the  skeleton  of  a child.  Information  was 
brought  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Cursiter,  F.S.A.,  who, 
along  with  Mr.  T.  S.  Peace,  architect,  visited 
the  place  a few  days  ago,  and  carefully 
examined  it.  The  cist  was  1 ft.  9 in.  long  by 
121  in.  wide  and  15  in.  deep,  constructed  of 
rough  slabs  of  grey  slate,  from  li  in.  to  2 in. 
thick,  joined  together  by  half-checking  in  their 
width,  and  covered  by  a heavy  and  rather  water- 
worn  slab,  about  5 in.  thick.  A stratum  of  clay, 
about  8 in.  thick,  had  been  deposited  above  it, 
and  peat  had  formed  over  all,  to  a thickness  of 
about  4 in. 

The  thinness  of  the  peat  formation,  after  such 
a long  period,  is  explainable  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  on  the  top  of  the  mound,  where  the  wind 
and  rain  would  subject  it  more  readily  to  denu- 
dation than  on  level  ground.  The  cist  lay 
lengthwise,  about  east  by  north  and  south  by 
west,  the  head  of  the  skeleton  being  towards  the 
east,  but  the  bones  were  very  much  decayed, 
and  had  crumbled  to  some  extent  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  skull  was  very  well  formed, 
and  the  remains  of  the  jaws  showed  several 
undeveloped  and  some  full-grown  teeth.  In 
addition  to  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  a small 
bone  implement  or  ornament,  about  2£  in.  long, 
of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  with 
a small  notch  cut  around  one  end  of  it,  was 
found.  It  was  well  made,  and  seemed  as  if  had 
originally  been  polished.  No  other  artioles  were 
found  either  in  or  about  the  cist.  The  cist  itself 
was  situated  on  the  site  of  a mound,  of  about 
50  ft.  diameter,  and  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  high,  and  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  in- 
terment had  taken  place  in  it,  though  as  yet 
only  the  one  grave  has  been  met  with.  The 
bulk  of  the  mound  is  formed  of  large  quarried 
stones, which  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the  spot, 
as  no  rock  is  known  to  exist  there.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  bottom  of  the  cist  did 
not  consist  of  one  slab,  but  was  formed  of  a 
Bmoothly-set  surface  of  small  pebbles,  over 
which  clay  had  been  deposited  by  filtration  to 
the  depth  of  nearly  1 in.  The  slabs  forming  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  cist,  and  also  portions  of 
the  skull,  were  slightly  encrusted  with  stalactic 
deposit. 

On  the  estate  of  Saverock,  about  two  miles 
from  Kirkwall,  Mr.  Fergus,  the  proprietor,  in 
walking  in  one  of  his  stubble-fields  last  week, 
observed,  half-embedded  in  the  soil,  a white 
stone  celt  in  a fairly  well-preserved  state.  This 
led  to  farther  examination,  when,  within  a few 
feet,  he  picked  up  a perforated  hammer-head  of 
granite.  A stone  mortar  and  some  rough  stone 


hammers  found  in  the  same  field,  and  also  the 
half  of  a fine-grained  polished  granite  axe  or 
hammer,  have  since  been  obtained  by  local 
antiquaries. 


NOTES  AT  THE  SPORTSMAN’S  EXHIBI- 
TION  AT  ISLINGTON. 

Tins  exhibition,  opened  on  the  9th  inst.,  closes 
this  Saturday,  the  18th.  Although  it  contains 
much  to  interest  many  of  our  readers,  there  are 
not  many  exhibits  which  come  altogether  within 
our  own  special  domain.  The  first  thing  that 
will  strike  the  visitor  is  that  the  carriage  shops 
and  factories  of  Long  Acre  have  been  cleared 
and  their  contents  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
This  department  of  the  exhibition  certainly 
seems  to  be  overdone.  Most  of  the  exhibits  in 
it  are  very  good,  but  possess  little  or  no  novelty. 
Hart’s  patent  “Thauma”  carriage,  a reversible 
Stanhope  phaeton  and  wagonette,  has  the  front 
seat  so  arranged  as  to  open  across  the  centre, 
the  two  halves  of  the  Beat  concurrently  sliding 
outwards,  so  as  to  form  a passage  whereby  a 
person  in  the  back  part  of  the  vehicle  can  pass 
to  the  front  seat  without  either  dismounting  and 
re-ascending,  or  climbing  over  the  baok  of  the 
seat.  This  is  obviously  a very  convenient 
arrangement,  especially  for  ladies.  Messrs. 
Marston  & Co.’s  “ Imperial  Brougham  Hansoms,” 
shown  in  two  forms,  embody  some  recent  im- 
provements whioh  are  likely  to  be  appreciated. 
While  speaking  of  carriages,  we  must  not  omit 
to  direct  special  attention  to  the  hospital  ambu- 
lance exhibited  by  the  patentee,  Mr.  J.  U.  Burt, 
carriage-builder,  Swinton-street,  Gray’s  Inn- 
road.  The  one  exhibited  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Crossman  for  presentation  to  the 
London  Hospital ; and  we  understand  that  one 
is  in  use  at  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s 
Works  at  Beckton,  where  from  2,000  to  3,000 
men  are  employed.  The  ambulance  is  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  and  is  intended  to  be  drawn  by 
horse-power.  It  is  covered  with  waterproofed 
canvas  on  the  top  and  sides,  portions  of  that  at  the 
sides  being  removable  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  when  circumstances  render  it  necessary  or 
desirable.  The  litter  slides  in  and  out  from  the 
baok  on  rollers,  and  by  the  side  of  it  is  a seat  for 
an  attendant.  On  an  emergency,  the  ambulance 
can  be  made  available  for  the  conveyance  of 
two  or  four  persons.  The  vehicle,  as  a whole, 
is  light,  compaot,  well  arranged,  and  mounted 
on  easy  springs,  — not  likely  to  be  found 
too  easy,  however,  by  suffering  patients  in 
transitu.  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
establish  a properly-organised  hospital  and 
accident  ambulance  service  for  London,  and  a 
paper  on  the  subject  was  read  on  the  30th  ult. 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Howard,  F.R.C.S.E.  We  notice  the 
subject  at  this  length,  because,  unfortunately, 
accidents  are  continually  occurring  to  workmen 
engaged  in  the  ereotion  of  buildings,  and  it  is 
in  many  cases  of  vital  importance  that  the 
injured  should  be  promptly  and  easily  conveyed 
to  a hospital.  Before  leaving  the  subjeot  of 
carriages,  a word  is  due  to  the  remarkably  large 
collection  of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  which  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  spacious  galleries.  Some 
of  these  machines  are  models  of  excellence, 
both  in  finish  and  adaptability  to  the  end  in 
view.  No  one  can  witness  this  large  display, 
made  by  many  exhibitors,  without  becoming 
aware  of  the  importance  and  extent  of  this 
comparatively  new  manufacture,  the  principal 
seat  of  which  appears  to  be  Coventry.  To 
our  older  readers,  who  remember  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  movement  for  cheapening  gas, 
and  that  for  bringing  about  the  wearing  of  the 
moustache  and  beard,  the  Builder  worked 
single-handed  to  make  evident  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  suoh  a mode  of  locomo- 
tion, it  will  appear  the  more  surprising. 

Messrs.  Croggon  & Co.  exhibit  a very  con- 
venient portable  shooting-box  of  three  rooms, 
externally  of  corrugated  iron,  but  lined  inter- 
nally with  match-boarding,  a layer  of  inodorous 
felt  being  placed  between  the  iron  and  the  wood 
for  the  sake  of  ensuring  greater  warmth.  As 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Bartholomew  & Co.,  it  is 
a very  comfortable  little  retreat.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-row,  also  shows  a very 
convenient  portable  building,  wholly  of  wood. 
The  sides  are  made  of  rough  weather-boarding 
outside,  and  are  lined  inside  with  varnished 
match-boarding.  The  floor  is  boarded,  and  the 
roof  boarded  and  covered  with  prepared  roofing 
felt.  These  buildings  are  oheap  and  good  of 
their  kind,  and  have,  we  are  told,  been  largely 
ueed  as  shelters  for  shepherds,  gamekeepers, 


&o.  Messrs.  Boulton  & Paul,  of  Norwich,  h .ve 
several  good  and  useful  things  in  the  way  of 
movable  piggeries,  fowls’  houses,  &c.,  and  their 
composite  dog-kennel  and  run  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  by  those  who  own  dogs,  and  wish  to 
keep  them  controlled  without  subjecting  them  to 
what  has  been  called  the“  torture  of  the  chain.” 
Messrs.  Soane,  Smith,  & Co.  are  exhibitorsof  some 
well-made  china  dinner  and  other  services,  but 
we  have  before  now  deprecated  the  taste  which,  as 
in  the  sets  made  for  the  Empress  of  Austria,  has 
led  to  the  representation  on  each  pieoe  of  some 
very  realistically-treated  scene  in  the  hunting- 
field.  Messrs.  Thurston  & Co.,  of  Catherine- 
street,  Strand,  are  exhibitors  of  some  well-made 
billiard -tables  and  billiard-room  furniture  and 
gas-fittings ; and  Messrs.  Bnrroughes  & Watts, 
of  Soho-square,  have  also  a very  good  display  of 
the  Bame  kind  of  furniture,  including  their  very 
useful  “ Cottage  ” billiard  and  dining  table  com- 
bined, interchangeable  in  one  minute.  Mr. 
Hindley,  of  Bourton,  shows  some  combined  ver- 
tical engines  and  boilers,  and  Messrs.  Ihlee  & 
Horne  are  exhibitors  of  Balmain’s  luminous 
paint.  Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  are  the  sole  exhibitors  of  stable 
and  cowhouse  fittings,  whioh  (mentioned  else- 
where in  the  present  number),  without  being 
pretentions,  are  very  good  of  their  kind.  Sports- 
men know  how  to  appreciate  a good  dinner,  and 
therefore  may  be  expected  to  take  some  interest 
in  the  admirable  eooking-range  which,  with 
other  stoves  and  miscellaneous  articles,  go  to 
make  up  the  remainder  of  this  firm’s  exhibits, 
though  these,  the  firm  explain,  would  not  have 
been  sent  by  them  but  for  a strike  on  the  part 
of  the  moulders  whioh  prevented  the  preparation 
of  “ fittings.”  Foster’s  patent  fire-extinguishing 
appliances  are  exhibited  by  the  Chemical  Fire- 
Engine  Company.  Danger  from  another  ele- 
ment is  guarded  against  by  the  “ Kredemnon” 
patent  life  cape  and  other  garments,  the  under 
sides  of  which  have  corks  quilted-in  so  as  to 
make  them  sufficiently  buoyant  to  save  the 
wearer  from  drowning. 

The  exhibition,  taken  as  a whole,  is  a very 
interesting  one. 


A NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  WIESBADEN. 

The  chief  burgomaster  of  the  favourite  Rhenish 
watering-place  of  Wiesbaden  has  j ust  made  known 
that  a general  competition  is  opened  for  designs 
for  a new  ltathhaus  or  Town-hall  for  that  city. 
The  programme  of  conditions,  with  plan  of  site, 
are  to  be  obtained  at  the  burgomaster’s  office, 
Marktstrasse  No.  5,  Wiesbaden.  The  building 
is  not  to  cost  more  than  700,000  marks,  or 
35,OOOL  sterling.  The  site  is  stated  to  present 
some  difficulties,  and,  moreover,  the  new  Rath- 
haus  will  be  near  a new  theatre,  and  is  to  unite 
with  that  edifice  and  with  the  adjacent 
Evangelical  Churoh  and  Schloss  in  forming  a 
harmonious  group  of  buildings.  The  designs  are 
to  be  sent  in  on  before  July  15th,  1882.  There 
will  be  three  prizes  of  250J.,  150Z.,  and  100Z. 
respectively.  The  judges  will  be  the  chief 
burgomaster,  Herr  Lanz,  and  two  members  of 
the  city  counoil  of  Wiesbaden,  together  with 
the  architects,  Professors  Raschdorff  and  Otzen, 
of  Berlin,  Herr  Weyer,  of  Cologne,  and  Herr 
Fach,  of  Wiesbaden. 


CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

On  Monday,  the  electric  light  was  introduced 
into  the  Channel  Tunnel  borings  at  Shakspeare’s 
Cliff,  Dover.  Altogether  there  are  Bix  lights  in 
half  a mile  of  boring,  one  light  being  placed 
towards  the  end  of  the  heading  to  facilitate  the 
operations  at  the  drilling  machine.  Hitherto 
the  tunnel  has  been  lighted  by  lamps  snd 
candles  only.  The  alteration  in  the  number  of 
working  hours  has  resulted  in  a difference  of  an 
additional  4 ft.  per  day  being  out.  The  average 
rate  of  boring  has  now  been  brought  up  to 
28  ft.  per  day,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
introduction  of  the  electric  light  will  make  a 
still  greater  difference. 


The  Proposed  New  Parish  Church  at 
Hammersmith. — Samples  of  the  Btone  pro- 
posed to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
church  are  placed  in  the  churchyard,  and  these  the 
parishioners  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspect* 
ing.  The  stone  selected  is  red  Mansfield,  and 
is  a very  durable  stone,  although  the  colour  is 
rather  high.  Tenders  for  building  the  new  church 
will  shortly  be  received. 
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GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  twelfth  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with 
this  Institute  was  held  in  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Sauohiehall  - street.  Mr.  John  Honeyman, 
F.R.I.B.A.  and  I. A.,  president,  oooupisd  the 
ohair.  The  duties  of  oroupier  were  discharged 
by  Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun.,  the  vioe-president. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs. 
W m.  Landless,  treasurer  of  the  Institute ; 
Charles  James  MaoLean,  writer ; Professor 
James  Thomson,  the  College ; John  M'Laohlan, 
president  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation ; John  Danskin,  John  Baird,  George  Bell, 
George  Bell,  jun.,  J.  J.  Burnet,  H.  K.  Brom- 
head,  John  Gordon,  John  Hutchison,  James  B. 
Lamb,  Paisley;  Wm.  Leiper,  J.  A.  Morris,  Ayr; 
John  Murdoch,  Ayr ; John  Mercer,  Ayr ; Alex. 
Petrie,  Thomas  Stout,  writer;  David  Thomson, 
T.  L.  Watson,  A.  J.  Williamson,  &o.  After  the 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 

The  ohairman  proposed  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.”  In  the  oourse 
of  an  interesting  speech,  the  chairman,  after 
commenting  on  the  Roman  Villa  at  Brading, 
said, — But,  gentlemen,  now  comes  the  upbraid- 
ing part  of  the  homily.  If  you  search  the  pages 
of  the  newspaper  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other,  and  from  one  generation  to  another,  you 
will  find  no  record  there  of  the  building  of  a 
second  Parthenon  or  Colosseum ; and  while  the 
extraordinary  development  of  physioal  science 
has  produced  results  which,  even  fifty  years 
ago,  would  have  been  pronounced  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility,  it  may  perchance  be  some 
oonsolation  to  the  perplexed  spirit  of  our  culti- 
vated Roman  to  observe  that,  in  architecture, 
at  all  eveats,  we  have  done  nothing  so  very 
extraordinary,  ana  that  even  now  we  appreciate, 
and  are  attempting  to  imitate,  the  mosaios  of 
his  long-deserted  triclinium.  Yes,  it  is  a 
curious  reflection  that  although  since  that  villa 
was  consumed  and  forgotten  we  have  advanced 
from  the  distaff  to  the  spinning-jenny,  from  the 
road  to  the  rail,  from  the  runner  to  the  tele- 
graph, from  the  many-oared  galley  to  the  Servia, 
and  from  the  glimmering  oil-lamp  to  the  eleotrio 
light,  in  the  world  of  architecture  we  oan 
point  to  no  corresponding  progress,  and  so,  if  we 
leave  the  journal  out  of  view,  with  all  its  news 
and  all  that  its  existence  and  its  news  imply, 
and  think  only  of  the  architecture  of  the 
present  and  the  architecture  of  1,600  years  ago, 
the  vast  and  startling  contrast  disappears,  or 
perhaps  there  is  a humiliating  consciousness 
that  we  have  hardly  held  our  own.  Now,  we 
need  not  be  very  muoh  concerned  to  find  that 
our  art,  so  far  as  it  is  a fine  art,  has  made  no 
great  strides  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  ooou- 
pation  ; beoause,  while  without  doubt  every  great 
artistcontributes  to  the  development  and  illustra- 
tion of  true  principles,  the  effect  of  his  teaching 
may  be  inappreciable  because  not  appreciated. 
His  pupils  may  have  eyes  which  see  not, 
and  ears  which  hear  not,  and  unsusceptible 
minds  ; and  so  the  excellent  in  art  must  ever  be 
rather  the  outcome  of  the  labour  and  insight  of 
a gifted  individual  than  of  eoleotio  discrimina- 
tion, or  even  a just  interpretation  of  the  accu- 
mulated teachings  of  centuries.  But  it  is 
otherwise  in  raeohanioal  science,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  oonoern  that  we  have  hitherto 
to  such  a small  extent  availed  ourselves  of 
those  new  appliances  and  materials  which  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  age  has  now  so  freely 
placed  within  our  reaoh.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  to  try  to  find 
! out  what  clogs  our  ohariot-wheels, — why  it  is 
i that,  whereas  the  soienoe  of  the  Romans  was 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  buildings 
more  conspicuously  than  anywhere  else,  with  us 
I the  very  reverse  holds  true.  But  I dare  say  you 
i will  think  that  I have  already  done  enough  in 
I conformity  with  our  “oustom,”  and  I must 
i therefore  pause.  Let  me  only,  before  resuming 
my  seat,  venture  to  suggest  a clue  which,  I 
I think,  might  be  hopefully  followed  in  unravelling 
I this  mystery.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is 
among  us  undue  devotion  to  forms  archaic  and 
traditionary  conventionalities  ? Are  we  not  too 
i much  wedded  to  forms  and  features  of  past 
( periods  of  architecture,  even  when  these  have 
: lost  their  original  use  and  significance  ? For 
example,  to  bring  this  to  the  test,  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  now-a-days,  in  suoh  a building 
as  Salisbury  Cathedral,  to  carry  the  clearstories 
I of  the  nave  from  end  to  end  on  iron  girders  with- 
i out  a single  pier  between  the  responds.  How 
' would  you  like  that  ? Horrible  ! Words  would 
i fail  you  to  utter  your  disgust.  The  idea,  in  short, 
i is  “ too  utter.”  Well, being  a nineteenth-century 


architect,  I agree  with  you,  my  brethren.  I hate 
the  thought  of  suoh  a thing.  But  it  is  not  a 
monstrously  absurd  idea,  after  all.  No  man,  I 
presume,  will  say  that  the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  would  not 
be  immensely  more  useful  if  there  was  not  a 
Btoue  pillar  in  it.  Why,  then,  waste  half  of  the 
area  by  building  huge  stone  pillars  in  it  ? Why  P 
Because  the  exigencies  of  art  require  it ; and  we 
find  such  pillars  were  erected  in  the  nave  of 
Salisbury,  or  some  other  cathedral,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Gentlemen,  is  not  that  a 
monstrously  absurd  answer  ? What  have  we  to 
do  with  the  thirteenth  century  ? I shall  not 
say,  “ Perish  the  thirteenth  century,”  even  in 
jest,  for  no  one  is  more  profoundly  sensible  of 
what  we  owe  to  it.  But  its  ways  ? Surely  we 
have  changed  all  that ; and  now  onr  resources 
are  not  less  strikingly  different  than  our  needs. 
And,  as  to  the  exigencies  of  art,  is  that  not  in 
suoh  a connexion  just  another  expression  for  the 
exigencies  of  inveterate  habit  or  over-mastering 
fashion  ? The  exigenoy  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  be  the  artistic  treatment  of  entirely 
new  arrangements  and  new  modes  of  con- 
struction suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  age, 
and  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  conveni- 
ence, comfort,  and  security  whioh  the  means 
at  our  disposal  oan  yield,  untrammelled  by  the 
precedents  of  the  past.  It  is  this  turning  baok 
that  threatens  to  leave  ns  like  the  pillar  of  salt, 
— unmoved  and  unimproved, — amid  the  whirl 
of  events,  while  prejudice  and  fashion  “ make 
cowards  of  us  all.”  But  the  brave  as  well  as 
the  feeble-hearted  draw  fresh  courage  from  the 
consciousness  that  brethren  in  arms  are  near; 
so,  gentlemen,  “shoulder  to  shoulder”  let  us  be 
true  to  our  useful  and  mutually  helpful  associa- 
tion ; and  now  let  us  drink  together  to  its  con- 
tinued prosperity. 

The  toast  was  oordially  responded  to. 

Mr.  Sellars,  the  oroupier,  then  gave  “The 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  and  other 
kindred  Societies.” 

Mr.  M'Lachlan  replied. 

Mr.  John  Baird  proposed  “ The  Strangers 
Present,”  to  whioh  Professor  Thomson  replied. 

Other  toasts  followed. 


NEW  WATER  WORKS. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  address  read  at  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
Mr.  Jabez  Churoh,  the  president,  said: — 

There  can,  unfortunately,  be  no  doubt  that 
numberless  people,  more  especially  young 
ohildren,  die  or  have  their  health  and  happi- 
ness more  or  less  injured  by  drinking  polluted 
water.  If  in  all  towns,  more  especially  large 
ones,  good  sanitary  conditions  were  complied 
with,  in  having  proper  sewers  and  house 
drainage,  with  a wholesome  water  supply,  muoh 
sickness  and  untimely  death  might  be  avoided. 
There  is  another  aspect  to  this  question  whioh 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  most  towns  a 
waterworks,  if  designed  by  a competent  engi- 
neer, should  be  a remunerative  undertaking, 
and  as  no  security  oan  be  better  than  water, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  can  supersede  it,  I venture 
to  think  the  inhabitants  of  towns  would  do 
wisely  to  invest  their  savings  at  home  in  suoh 
sound  property,  thereby  not  only  obtaining  a 
fair  return  for  the  money,  but  at  the  same  time 
seouring  the  many  blessings  that  a oonstant 
supply  of  wholesome  water  insures. 

Daring  the  past  year  several  important  works 
in  connexion  with  water  supply  have  been  com- 
menced. Oa  the  4th  of  June  last,  at  Shustoke, 
the  first  sod  was  turned  as  the  commencement 
of  the  construction  of  two  large  storage  reser- 
voirs in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  water  to 
Birmingham.  The  amount  of  the  contract  for 
this  work  is  78,9001.,  but  with  new  pumping 
engines,  buildings,  &o.,  the  total  cost  will  be 
125,000£.  The  engineer  to  the  corporation, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Gray,  is  the  engineer  for  the  work, 
and  Messrs.  Aird  & Sons  are  the  contractors.  . 

In  July  last  the  Yyrnwy  scheme  of  water 
supply  for  Liverpool  was  practically  adopted 
by  the  Earl  of  Powis  laying  the  first  stone  of 
the  new  waterworks  at  Yyrnwy.  These  im- 
portant works,  when  completed,  will  be  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  will  be  able 
to  supply  a population  of  2,300,000  people. 

For  many  years  the  corporation  of  Liverpool 
have  been  considering  what  was  best  to  be 
done  for  the  water  supply  of  their  vast  district, 
and  many  sohemes  have  been  laid  before  them, 
and  the  advioe  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
engineers  has  been  taken  upon  the  matter. 


From  the  numerous  schemes  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  corporation,  two  projeots 
were  ultimately  selected,  namely,  those  known 
as  the  Haweswater  and  the  Vyrnwy  sohemes, 
when,  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  the  merits  of  eaoh  had 
been  weighed,  the  Yyrnwy  scheme  was  seleoted 
by  the  corporation.  The  site  of  the  future 
reservoir  is  a valley  780  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  lower  end  of  this  valley  is  some 
300  yards  wide,  and  here  will  be  erected  the 
retaining  embankment.  The  depth  of  the 
excavation  for  this  embankment  will  be  40  ft. 
below  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  and  the 
embankment  will  be  carried  to  a farther  height 
of  84  ft.,  making  the  total  height  of  this  huge 
masonry  wall  124  ft.  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
width  at  the  base  is  to  be  100  ft.,  receding  to 
17  ft.  at  the  top  of  the  structure.  From  this 
lake  the  water  will  flow  into  Liverpool  through 
an  aqueduot  sixty-seven  miles  in  length,  which 
will  be  formed  partly  by  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
partly  by  tunnelling.  To  lessen  the  pressure  of 
such  a great  head  of  water  in  the  mains,  there 
will  be  relieving  reservoirs  in  the  line  of  route. 
The  oost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  1,250,000Z. 
The  engineers  are  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Deaoon,  of  Liverpool. 

In  Ootober  last,  the  construction  of  new 
waterworks  for  Wakefield  was  commenced. 
These  works  will  oonsist  of  a compensation 
reservoir  to  oontain  240  million  gallons  ; a 
storage  reservoir  to  oontain  200  million  gallons  ; 
a storage  reservoir  to  contain  300  million  gallons  ; 
also  a small  service  reservoir,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  to  contain  a few  days’  supply, 
and  whioh  will  regulate  the  pressure  in  the 
town  mains;  a catoh-water  conduit;  a line  of 
iron  pipes,  1 ft.  9 in.  and  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
from  the  reservoirs  to  the  town ; together  with 
filter  beds  and  other  works.  The  engineer  is 
Mr.  E.  Filliter,  of  Leeds.  Many  other  works 
were  commenced  or  completed  during  the  last 
year,  whioh  time  will  not  allow  me  to  notiee. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  its 
meeting  on  the  10th  inst.,  had  before  it  a report 
from  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee stating  that  they  had  considered  the 
question  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  Dangerous 
Structures  branch  of  the  Architect’s  Depart- 
ment, caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Hudson  and  Mr.  W.  Withers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Withers  were  employed  temporarily,  and 
had  been  so  for  some  years,  the  former  at  21. 10s. 
a week,  and  the  latter  at  11.  Is.  a week.  The 
Architect  had  suggested  that,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  any  diminution  of  the  work  in 
this  branch  of  his  department,  two  young  men 
should  be  appointed  in  the  fourth  class  of 
officers ; and  the  Committee,  thinking  this  would 
be  the  best  course,  now  recommended  that  the 
two  vacancies  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
two  clerks  in  the  fourth  class,  at  a commencing 
salary  of  80 1.  a year ; and  that  an  advertisement 
be  issued  inviting  applications  for  the  two  clerk- 
ships, and  that  the  applications  when  reoeived 
do  stand  referred  to  the  Committee,  with  a view 
to  the  candidates  who  may  appear  most  suitable 
being  submitted  to  a competitive  examination, 
and  to  the  successful  candidates  being  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  for  appointment.  The 
report  was  adopted. 


THROWING  SNOW  INTO  SEWERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  presented  a report  stating 
that  they  had  considered  a report  made  by  the 
Engineer,  and  referred  to  them  on  the  Gth  ult., 
submitting  correspondence  with  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Marylebone  as  to  throwing  snow  direot  into 
sewers  in  whioh  there  was  an  ample  flow  of 
water.  The  committee  had  conferred  with  the 
Solicitor,  who  advised  that  a communication  be 
addressed  to  the  Vestry  to  the  following  effect, 
viz.,  that  the  Board  were  advised  that  they  had 
power  to  restrain  and  regulate  the  sending  of 
snow,  whether  melted  or  unmelted,  into  the 
sewers  ; that  such  authority  was  vested  in  them 
by  virtue  of  their  general  powers  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  Acts,  and  in  particular 
by  seotions  138  and  205  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Aot,  1855,  and  seotion  83  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Aot,  1862  ; 
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and  that  the  Board,  aoting  upon  the  advice  of 
their  Engineer,  could  not  sanotion  the  Bending 
into  the  sewers  snow,  either  melted  or  unmelted, 
except  as  to  melted  enow  in  Buoh  a limited 
manner,  and  subjeot  to  such  conditions,  as  the 
Engineer  might  approve.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  a letter  be  addressed  to  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Marylebone  aooordingly.  The  report  was 
approved. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENT  AT  MABLEDON- 
GATE,  EUSTON-ROAD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Parposes  Committee  reported  that  they  bad 
considered  the  memorial  from  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Pancras,  referred  by  the  Board  on  the  7th  of 
October  last,  on  the  subjeot  of  an  improvement 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Vestry  in  Mabledon- 
place,  Euston-road.  The  memoralists  drew 
attention  to  the  removal  of  the  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  Mabledon-plaoe,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  thoroughfare  thus  opened  up 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
London,  and  upon  these  grounds  they  asked  for 
a liberal  contribution  towards  the  improvement 
whioh  they  contemplated,  consisting  of  the 
removal  of  three  houses  at  the  Euston-road  end 
of  Mabledon-plaoe,  and  the  rounding-off  of  the 
east  corner.  The  committee  had  viewed  the 
locality,  and  had  received  a report  from  the 
Architect,  in  whioh  he  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  property  would  be  4,8501., 
and  that  there  would  be  a recoupment  of  4001., 
leaving  a net  amount  of  4,4501.  The  Committee 
further  learned  that  the  Vestry  proposed  to 
widen  the  roadway  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Burton. orescent  to  the  extent  of  10  ft.,  at  a cost 
of  7001.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  improvement  was  a very  desirable 
one,  and  they  [recommended  that  the  Board  do 
contribute  one-half  of  the  net  cost  of  the  same, 
such  contribution  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
2,5751.,  and  that  it  be  paid  to  the  Vestry  on  a 
certificate  by  the  Architect  of  the  Board  on  the 
completion  of  the  work,  and  by  the  Accountant 
of  the  net  cost  of  the  same.  These  recommen- 
dations were  adopted,  and  thus  there  is  a fair 
prospect  of  the  execution  of  a very  desirable 
improvement,  and  one  the  desirability  of  whioh 
has  been  spoken  of  in  our  columns. 


COMPRESSED  AIR  AS  A MOTOR  FOR 
TRAMWAY  CARS. 

The  Works  and  General  Parposes  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  presented  a 
report  to  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  on  the  10th 
inst.,  to  the  effect  that,  in  pursuance  of  a refer- 
ence to  them  by  the  Board  on  the  6th  nit.,  they 
had  considered  a letter  received  from  Messrs. 
Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co.,  applying  for  the  Board’s 
consent  to  the  use  of  the  “ Mekarski  Compressed 
Air  Auto-mobile  Cars”  on  the  Caledonian-road 
line  of  the  London  Street  Tramways  Company, 
and  enclosing  report  of  Sir.  F.  Bramwell  on  the 
subject.  The  committee  having  given  careful 
consideration  to  this  matter,  and  conferred  with 
the  Engineer  thereon,  saw  no  objection  to  a trial 
of  the  cars  on  the  road  suggested  for  a period 
of  three  months,  and  they  recommended  in 
accordance  with  this  view.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 


GERMAN  CEMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  German  nation  is  developing  its  export 
trade  in  every  possible  way.  Amongst  other 
means  towards  that  end  there  is  an  association 
whioh  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  reliable 
information  as  to  the  wants  of  foreign  countries 
and  as  to  the  progress  whioh  German  goods  are 
making  in  various  foreign  markets.  Australia 
is  receiving  a full  share  of  attention  from  this 
organisation,  and  a branoh  sooiety  seems  to  have 
been  started  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  Exhibitions  have  done 
much  to  familiarise  Australians  with  the  varied 
products  of  German  industry. 

From  a communication  made  to  the  sooiety 
by  a German  arohiteot  at  Melbourne,  it  would 
Beem  that  the  value  of  Portland  cement  as  a 
substitute  for  brick  in  building  is  receiving  full 
recognition  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where  the 
scarcity  of  labour  makes  the  application  of  a 
system  requiring  less-trained  workmen  than 
ordinary  brioklaying  or  masonry  a matter  of 
praotioal  utility.  The  oement  spoken  of  is  that 
of  the  Vorwohle  Portland  Cement  Factory,  near 


Holyminden,  in  Brunswiok.  The  sanitary  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  are  dwelt  upon  with 
special  reference  to  the  faot  that  in  damp 
seasons  bricks  absorb  a large  quantity  of 
moisture,  which  is  given  off  when  they  are  in 
use,  and  cause  the  dampness  on  walls  of  whioh 
oomplaints  are  often  made. 


SITES  CLEARED  UNDER  THE  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 

(limited). 

The  report  of  this  Company  (of  which  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  isohairman),  presented  to  the 
shareholders  at  their  meeting  on  the  10th  inst., 
states  that  during  the  half-year  ending  the  31st 
of  December  the  Bum  of  6892.  7s.  5d.  was  paid 
on  aocount  of  balanoes  due  on  estates  completed, 
and  13,5062.  7s.  lid.  in  respeot  of  works  in  pro- 
gress. The  total  expenditure  on  capital  acoount 
is  now  744,0071.  19s.  The  expenditure  on  works 
in  progress  has  averaged  58,5002.,  of  whioh 
42,7002.  was  only  partly  productive,  and  15,800i. 
was  wholly  unproductive.  The  total  income  for 
the  half-year  amounted  to  36,1681.  16s.  7d.  The 
total  expenditure  was  21,4701.  lls.  2d.,  leaving 
a divisible  profit  of  14,6981.  5s.  5d.,  which, 
added  to  the  balance,  2492.  17s.  9d.,  brought 
forward  from  last  half-year,  gives  a total  of 
14,9481.  3s.  2d.  available  for  dividend.  The 
directors  reoommend  the  payment  of  the  usual 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
free  of  income-tax,  which  will  absorb  10,6251., 
and  that  4,0001.  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund 
for  the  equalisation  of  dividends,  which  will 
then  amount  to  47,000Z.,  and  that  3231.  3s.  2d. 
remaining  be  oarried  forward  to  the  next  half- 
year’s  account. 

The  estates  are  maintained  in  thorough  repair, 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  tho  dwelliugs  is  in  all 
respects  satisfactory.  Waleran  Buildings,  in  Old 
Kent-road,  have  been  completed,  and,  .with  the 
exception  of  a few  of  tho  larger  tenements,  are  fully 
occupied.  Darwin  Buildings,  Walworth,  brought 
into  revenue  iu  tho  previous  half-year,  are  also  fully 
let.  Dover  Buildings,  Old  Kent-road,  are  almost 
completed,  and  will  be  opened  at  the  end  of 
February.  The  directors  have  commenced  the 
erection  of  125  additional  dwellings  at  the  Bethnal- 
green  estato,  and  propose  to  add  eighteen  more  by 
raising  some  of  the  older  buildings.  These  works 
will  complete  the  estato,  and  will  make  the  total 
number  of  families  resident  there  1,021,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  about  4,600.  The  estate  is 
nine  acres  in  extent. 

The  directors  have  purchased  at  auction,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a freehold  plot  of 
ground  in  Great  Eastern-street,  Finsbury, — a busy 
and  densely-populated  centre,  where  workmen’s 
dwellings  are  greatly  needed.  This  is  one  of  the 
sites  set  apart  under  “ The  Metropolitan  Streets  Im- 
provement Act,  1872,”  and  the  sum  now  paid  by  the 
company,  calculating  the  rents  previously  offered  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  is  practically  that  which 
the  directors  offered  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  May,  1877,  and  on  one  or  two  subsequent 
occasions.  Another  site,  situate  in  Tyssen-street, 
Bethnal-green,  was  also  sold  at  auction,  at  a price 
which,  worked  out  on  the  same  basis,  was  only  frac- 
tionally in  excess  of  that  tendered  by  the  company 
in  April,  1878  ; so  that  not  only  have  the  ratepayers 
lost  in  rental  an  amount  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
value  of  the  sites  ; but  tho  poor,  for  whose  accom- 
modation the  land  was  appropriated,  have  been  for 
years  debarred  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  which  were  intended  by  Parliament.  Of 
the  ten  sites  set  apart  under  the  Act  of  1872,  seven 
are  now  disposed  of,  and  with  respect  to  one  of 
these  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  let  it  on  terms  less  favourable  than 
those  upon  which  the  directors  tendered  in  February, 
1879,  calculating  the  rent  then  offered  on  the  basis, 
viz.,  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  on  which  the 
ground-rents  of  some  of  the  other  sites  had  been 
sold  by  the  Board.  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  that  have  prevented  tho  reconstruction  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  under  the 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Acts  of  1875 
and  1879,  and  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Improve- 
ment Acts,  1872  and  1877,  obtained  most  important 
evidence  in  connexion  with  these  subjects,  and  as 
one  result  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
interim  report  of  the  Committee,  the  sites  recently 
sold  at  auction  were  offered  for  public  competition 
without  the  onerous,  stringent,  and  unjust  cove- 
nants, which,  on  former  occasions,  had  been  insisted 
on,  and  to  which  the  directors  have  from  time  to 
time  objected. 


West  London  School  of  Art. — Mr.  G.  A. 
Sala  is  to  preside  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  at  the  West  London  School  of  Art 
on  Saturday,  the  25th  inst. 


COFFEE  TAVERN,  KING’S  LYNN. 

The  St.  Ann’s-street  Coffee  Tavern  was 
opened  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  O.  Smetham,  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  supported  by  a large 
assemblage  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town. 

The  new  building  has  a frontage  of  26  ft., 
with  a depth  of  90  ft. 

The  front  is  of  red  brick,  in  the  “ Queen 
Anne”  style,  and  is  relieved  by  oornices,  string- 
courses, and  other  decorations  of  moulded  bricks, 
prooured  from  Messrs.  Brown’s,  Broad-street- 
buildings,  London;  the  facing  bricks  from  Mr. 
Walker’s  yard  at  MasBingbam. 

The  ground  floor  contains  the  bar,  29  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  with  manager’s  room,  kitchen,  &o.,  in  tho 
rear.  On  the  first-floor  are  the  reading  and 
billiard  rooms,  with  lavatories,  retiring-rooms, 
&o. 

The  second  or  top  floor  contains  a suite  of 
bedrooms  for  the  use  of  the  masters  of  ships 
and  others,  thereby  combining  a Coffee  Tavern 
and  Sailors’  Home. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  with  fittings,  will  be 
over  2,0002.  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  of  King’s 
Lynn,  were  the  architects ; and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brown  was  the  builder. 


THE  NEW  WING  AT  THE  SUNDERLAND 
INFIRMARY. 

The  large  and  handsome  new  wing  of  the 
Sunderland  Infirmary,  whioh  will  enable  the 
managing  committee  of  the  institution  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  forty-six  additional 
patients,  is  now  approaching  completion,  and 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  ready  for  occupation 
during  the  coming  spring.  It  will  be  named  the 
Backhouse  Memorial  Wing,  in  compliment  to 
the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Backhouse,  a philanthropist 
whose  benefactions  were  not  confined  to  the 
Infirmary. 

The  new  building,  the  site  of  which  is  at  the 
corner  of  Durham-road  and  Elwin-terrace,  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  main  block,  and,  indeed, 
has  communication  with  it.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  a free  adaptation  of  the 
Geometrical  Gothio,  the  material  used  being  best 
Sherburn  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings  from 
Camphill  Quarry.  The  dimensions  are  : length, 
opposite  Elwin-terrace,  184  ft.,  and  width  in 
Durham-road,  50  ft.  At  eaoh  angle  of  the 
buildmg  there  are  two  small  towers,  and  be- 
tween  a balcony,  to  allow  of  the  convalescents 
enjoying  the  fresh  air.  The  main  centre  block 
is  three  stories  in  height,  and  the  ward  blocks 
on  either  side  three  Btories.  Over  the  centre 
block  is  a large  louvre  or  fleche  for  ventilation, 
and  projecting  in  front  of  the  same  block  is  the 
operating-room. 

Entering  the  building  from  the  existing  door- 
way of  the  infirmary,  and  passing  along  the 
corridor,  the  central  hall  of  the  new  wing  is 
reached,  which  is  lofty  and  well  lighted.  Here 
will  be  found  a oentral  granite  column,  with 
arches  springing  from  it,  and  forming  an 
aroading,  whioh  may  be  regarded  as  rather 
a novel  feature. 

On  the  right  side  of  this  large  'and'spacious 
hall  are  the  main  stairs,  and  on  the  left  a oor- 
ridor  for  reaching  the  special  wards.  Passing 
along  the  oorridor  the  musenm  is  arrived  at, 
and  then  three  wards  for  the  treatment  of 
special  cases,  containing  two  beds  eaoh.  The 
dimensions  of  these  wards  are  19  ft.  by  16  ft., 
and  contain  about  2,000  cubic  feet  p9r 
patient  in  eaoh  ward.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  annex  for  the  bath  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  annex  for  the  lavatory  and  closets 
on  the  east  side,  these  annexes  being  cut  off 
from  the  main  building  by  a cross  ventilated 
passage.  Returning  to  the  central  hall,  a oor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  visitor  leads  to  the  operating- 
room,  whioh  is  27  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  is  lighted  up 
by  a skylight  of  novel  construction,  whioh  dif- 
fuses the  light  equally  over  the  apartment.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  room  there  is  also  a three- 
lighted  window.  The  lavatories  and  sink  are 
placed  in  arched  coves  built  in  the  wall  of  the 
room,  and  in  connexion  therewith  is  a waiting- 
room  for  the  reception  of  aooidents.  Returning 
to  the  hall  again,  and  proceeding  south,  the  first 
children’s  ward  is  reached,  this  being  fitted 
with  twelve  beds,  and  allowing  of  1,650  oubio 
feet  per  patient.  At  the  south  end  of  this  ward 
is  the  bath-room,  lavatory,  &o.,  with  separate 
annexes,  and  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  those  already  described.  The  dimensions  of 
the  children’s  ward  are  25  ft.  by  54  ft.,  and  14  ft. 
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in  height,  as  is  the  oase  in  this  latter  respect 
with  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  There 
is,  also,  in  connexion  with  the  children’s  ward 
a kitchen  12  ft.  by  13  ft.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents further  description ; but  we  may  add  that 
the  walls  and  oeiling  of  the  operating-room  are 
finished  with  polished  Parian  oement,  which 
makes  a perfectly  non-absorbent  surface,  while, 
as  an  additional  safeguard,  these  walls  and  ceil- 
ing will  be  coated  with  patent  silicate  paints, 
rendering  the  surface  of  a glassy  character.  All 
the  angles  of  the  walls  and  ceilings,  moreover, 
will  be  slightly  rounded  to  prevent  the  lodgment 
of  dust.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Eltringham, 
of  John-street,  Sunderland;  and  the  various 
oontraotors  are,  — masonry  and  stonework, 
Messrs.  Hirst  & Sods  ; joinery,  Messrs.  D.  & J. 
Ranken ; plumbing  work,  Mr.  J.  B.  WilkinBon ; 
slating,  Mr.  Preston ; and  painting,  Mr.  Kirkup, 
all  of  Sunderland.  The  parquetry  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Ebner,  of  London. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  NEW 
STREETS. 

At  Worship-street,  Charles  Roberts,  builder, 
was  summoned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  not  making  a street  called  Tysen- 
street,  Hackney,  20  ft.  wide  (footway  only) 
contrary  to  the  25  and  26  Yict.  c.  102,  s.  98,  and 
By-laws. 

The  summons  was  first  heard  on  the  11th  nit., 
when  Mr.  Bushby  stated  his  intention  to  conviot 
the  defendant,  but  adjourned  the  summons  for 
a month  to  enable  the  defendant  to  comply  with 
the  Board’s  requirements.  At  the  adjourned 
hearing,  Mr.  Burton,  solicitor  for  the  Board, stated 
that  defendant;  had  now  made  the  street  the  re- 
quisite width,  and  he  was  fined  10s.  and  costs. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

536.  D.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Thompson,  and  W. 
J.  Bover,  Leeds.  Opens  heated  by  gas.  Feb.  3, 
1882. 

644.  G.  Otway,  Brixton.  Cutting  brioks,  tiles, 

o.,  from  plastic  clay.  Feb.  4,  1882. 

548.  R.  George,  London.  Stoves  and  fire- 
places for  heating,  ventilating,  &o.  Feb.  4, 1882. 

556.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks, 
Leeds.  Securing  and  ventilating  by  sash  and 
other  windows.  Feb.  4,  1882. 

566.  T.  Redmayne,  Sheffield.  Fireplaces. 
Feb.  6,  1882. 

568.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Chimney-cowls. 
(Com.  by  H.  Hahn,  Berlin.)  Feb.  6,  1882. 

615.  J.  H.  Mills,  Southampton.  Construction 
of  window-sash  and  door  frames.  Feb.  8, 1882. 

623.  H.  Leggott,  Bradford,  and  E.  Marsh, 
Leeds.  Construction  of  cooking  and  other 
stoves,  &c.  Feb.  9,  1882. 

625.  J.  Winfield,  Derby.  Open  fire-grates. 
Feb.  9,  1882. 

634.  J.  Brindle,  Southport.  Facing  walls  or 
buildings  with  slabs  of  stone,  &o.  Feb.  9,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

February  7,  1882. 

4,253.  J.  MoMillan,  Glasgow.  Apparatus  for 
feeding  fuel  to  fireplaces.  Oct.  1,  1881. 

February  10,  1882. 

4,324.  A.  Wightman,  Sheffield.  Fluid  meters. 
Oct.  6,  1881. 

6,397.  W.  Whitwell,  Stockton-on-Tees.  Appa- 
ratus for  heating  air,  &o.  Deo.  9, 1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  February  11,  1882. 

2,793.  J.  L.  Seymour,  New-oross.  Venetian 
blinds. 

Instead  of  nailing  the  ladder  tapes  to  the  top  bar  and 
the  bottom  rail,  a plate  is  fl'ted  to  these  through  slits , in 
the  sides  of  which  are  passed  and  secured  the  ladder  tapes.  ' 
June  25,  1881.  Price  6d. 

2,818.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  for 
preventing  escape  of  sparks  and  soot  from 
chimneys. 

A cylindrical  hood  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
covered  above  with  a slanting  plate,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  gasos.  On  a spindle 
in  the  oentre  of  the  oylinder  are  a number  of  oones,  the 
diameters  of  which  inorease  upwards.  Round  these  cone9 
are  a series  of  spiral  plates,  which  catoh  the  sparks  and 
the  soot,  and  force  them  out  into  the  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
where,  being  out  of  the  draught,  they  fill  to  the  bottom, 
and  can  be  removed.  (Com.  by  A.  Petgold,  Berlin.) 
June  27,  1881.  Prioe  6d. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street, 


2,881.  A.  H.  Elliott,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Ap- 
paratus for  orushing  and  drying  or  heating 
stone. 

The  material  to  be  crushed  is  first  ‘passed  through  a 
crushing-machine  with  jaws,  and  then  through  a pair  of 
revolving  rolls.  A screen  separates  any  lumps  larger  than 
are  required,  and  carries  them  again  to  the  rolls.  The 
dryer  consists  of  a chamber,  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
which  are  a series  of  slats  inclined  inwardly,  through 
which  the  hot  air  that  passes  up  from  a fire  at  the  lower 
part  has  free  acoees  to  the  material  contained  within. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  July  2, 1881.  Price  2d. 

2,883.  H.  P.  Dunnill,  Ironbridge.  Decorating 
tiles,  &o. 

The  design  is  drawn  on  a lithographic  stone.  An  im- 
pression from  this  is  transferred  to  the  tile  by  rubbing 
the  paper  so  that  the  colouring  matter  is  deposited  on  the 
tile,  which  is  afterwards  burnt.  (Pro.  Pro.)  July  2, 
1881,  Prioe  2d. 

2,914.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Compound  re- 
sembling wood. 

This  is  made  of  wood  fibre  or  cellulose,  sawdust,  dry 

owder  of  dextrine,  flour,  and  ohalk  of  gypsum.  This  is 

oiled  in  water,  and  then  rolled  into  shoets.  It  is  then 
formed  into  any  required  shape  for  deoorative  building 
purposes  by  being  pressed  in  hot  moulds.  (Com.  by  B. 
Harris,  Bohlen,  Oermany.)  July  4,  1881.  Price  4d. 

2,921.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Roads 
and  pavements. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  is  prepared  by  concrete  and 
a mixture  of  hot  tar  and  sand  is  then  poured  on,  over 
which  ;is  placed  a layer  of  clean  pebbles.  (Com.  by  J. 
Salvat,  Moroeux,  Pranoe.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  July  4,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

2,945.  F.  D.  Harding,  Hampstead.  Applying 
pictures  or  decorations  to  door  panels,  &o. 

A thin  sheet  of  metal  is  used,  on  whioh  the  picture, 
painted  on  silk  or  satin,  is  stretched.  The  metal  is  then 
secured  to  the  door  panel.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Jaly  5,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

2,975.  E.  Johnson,  St.  Helen’s.  Manufacture 
of  brioks,  tiles,  &o. 

Instead  of  using  oxide  of  iron  in  the  making  of  blue 
bricks,  copper  slag  is  employed,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
day,  and  before  burning  the  brick.  It  may  be  rolled  in 
dry  powdered  slag  .to  doepen  the  colour.  July  7,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

2,978.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Ohimney- 
oaps. 

The  cap  is  made  of  four  angle-pieoes  joined  together 
with  a flange  on  top  to  prevent  water  entering  the  chimney. 
(Com.  by  A.  Piohereau,  Cailly,  France.)  (Pro.  Pro.) 
July  7,  ls81.  Price  2d. 


NEW  WESLEYAN  SCHOOLS,  BLOCKLEY, 
MANCHESTER. 

These  sohools  adjoin  the  present  ohapel,  and 
have  communication  therewith.  The  buildings 
comprise  on  the  ground-floor  a mixed  sohool, 
65  ft.  by  39  ft.  ; oonneoted  with  the  same 
are  five  spacious  olass  - rooms,  also  an  in- 
fants’ sohool,  32  ft.  by  21  ft.  Each  school 
has  separate  hat  and  cloak  rooms  and  play- 
grounds. The  school-rooms  hare  dados  of 
Staffordshire  glazed  brioks  of  seleoted  tints, 
and  the  class-rooms  pitch-pine  boarding;  all 
have  open  - framed  roofs,  and  are  lofty  and 
well  lighted.  Externally  the  building  is  faced 
with  white  headers,  relieved  with  bands  of 
coloured  brioks  and  masonry.  The  roofs  are 
slated  with  enriohed  cresting.  The  sohools  are 
warmed  by  means  of  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
the  class-rooms  by  open  fireplaces. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  R. 
Whitell,  of  Barnes  Green,  at  an  outlay  of  about 
l,900i.,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  John  Lowe,  Manchester. 


IRON  AS  A CONSTRUCTIONAL 
ELEMENT. 

Engineers,  as  a body,  have  always  been  fully 
alive  to  the  immense  value  of  iron  as  a construc- 
tional element,  and  whenever  possible  they  have 
utilised  this  value  in  preference  to  the  inferior 
one  of  timber. 

Architects,  on  the  oontrary,  have  been  more 
conservative,  and  have  clung  with  more  fidelity 
than  reason  to  those  simple  elements  of  con- 
struction whioh  were  utilised  by  the  anoients. 
Had  the  architects  of  the  Classic  or  Gothic  eras 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  at  their  com- 
mand suoh  a valuable  constructional  element  as 
iron  is  (as  now  manufactured),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  largely  have  made  use  of  it ; 
but  in  those  ages  the  Boienoe  of  metallurgy  was 
hardly  known,  and  iron  was  only  produoed  at  a 
great  coBt. 

The  readiness  of  engineers  to  utilise  the 
triumphs  of  soienoe  and  ingenuity  partly  explains 
the  reason  of  the  widening  of  the  area  of  their 
professional  scope,  and  itB  enoroaohment  on  what 
was  onoe  considered  the  professional  territory  of 
the  arohiteot. 


If  arohiteots,  instead  of  adopting  systems  o 
construction  quite  appropriate  to  the  ages  o 
poverty  in  the  choice  of  oonstruotional  materials, 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  engineers,  and 
utilise,  adopt,  and  invent  new  applications  more 
in  accordance  with  the  advanoed  stage  of  applied 
science,  there  would  be  a brighter  future  for 
arohiteots  in  this  more  and  more  progressive 
age. 

With  all  due  deferenoe  to  Professor  Kerr,  the 
writer  believes  that  iron  will  be  far  more  largely 
used  in  the  constructional  work  of  the  future. 
The  only  objection  against  the  use  of  iron  for 
oonstruotion  is  its  liability  to  oxidation  ; but  now 
we  know  that  science  and  invention  have  pro- 
duced a process  for  the  protection  of  ironwork 
from  oorrosive  influences  (the  Bower-Barff  pro- 
cess). It  is  well  known  to  ohemists  that  iron 
onoe  properly  coated  with  magnetio  or  blaok 
oxide  is  preserved  from  further  oxidation.  The 
writer  has  in  his  possession  ornamental  plaques, 
whioh  have  been  subjected  to  various  influences 
oapable  of  producing  oxidation  for  upwards  of 
four  years,  and  still  they  show  no  evidenoe  of 
rust.  Once  this  magnetio  oxide  is  coated  with 
paint,  the  durability  of  the  latter  will  be  very 
great,  owing  to  the  absence  of  oxidation  under 
the  paint, — the  latter  will  not  be  thrown  off, — 
and  also  owing  to  the  high  heat  oonduotively 
of  iron.  The  paint  will  not  blister  when  subjeot 
to  normal  solar  heat.  Painted  timber  when 
subjected  to  solar  heat  rays,  owing  to  the  low- 
heat  oonduotivity  of  timber,  does  not  permit  the 
heat  to  pass  through  it,  but  radiates  the  heat, 
consequently  producing  blisters  in  the  ooat  of 
paint. 

The  intrinsic  oolour  of  the  magnetic  oxide  is 
French  grey,  but  when  oiled  it  becomes  a dead 
blaok,  so  that  arohiteots  deBiriug  the  valuable 
element  of  durability,  by  specifying  that  the  iron 
be  coated  with  magnetio  oxide,  can  obtain  the 
desired  desideratum. 

It  behoves  architects  on  patriotic  grounds  to 
utilise  the  natural  resources  of  their  country  in 
preference  to  those  foreign.  Nearly  all  the 
timber  used  in  this  country  for  constructive 
work  is  foreign ; and  the  money  value  of  these 
timber  imports  is  enormous,  and  at  least  a great 
portion  of  this  value  oould  be  retained  in  this 
country  if  arohiteots  would  follow  the  example 
of  engineers,  and  adopt  iron  in  preference  to 
timber  for  flooring,  &o.  Iron,  when  properly 
embedded  in  terra-ootta  or  fireclay,  possesses 
the  valuable  quality  of  fire  resistance  ; and  cer- 
tainly the  acme  of  floor  construction,  both  as 
regards  strength,  true  economy,  durability,  and 
resistance  to  fire,  is  the  combination  of  rolled 
joists  coated  with  magnetio  oxide  and  oonorete 
constituted  of  real  Portland  oement  and  caloined 
aggregate.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  F.C.S. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

As  the  modern  additions  to  the  anoiect 
obelisk  reoently  erected  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment are  on  the  eve  of  completion,  the 
present  moment  is  opportune  for  making  a pro- 
test, if  you  permit,  against  the  ridioulous  atti- 
tude of  the  sphinxes  in  reference  to  the  shaft, — 
i.e.,  looking  inwards  at  each  other  instead  of 
outwards.*  The  absurdity  is  so  obvious  that  I 
will  not  oooupy  your  valuable  space  with  argu- 
ments derived  from  classical  antiquities.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  ancient  Egypt  these 
sphinxes  were  placed  as  guardians  of  some 
structure  or  other  which  was  specially  venerated. 
Who,  in  these  modern  days,  I may  ask,  would 
think  of  turning  his  watchdog’s  kennel  looking 
towards  the  house  and  treasure  he  placed  in  the 
animal’s  care  ? The  reason  assigned  for  the 
attitude  is,  that  lines  from  the  apex  of  the 
obelisk  to  the  tails  of  the  sphinxes  form,  with 
the  base  line,  an  equilateral  triangle.  But 
surely  this  is  a very  insufficient  reason  in  face 
of  the  deformity  alluded  to. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  approaohing 
completion  of  the  work,  it  is  stated  that 
“ In  May,  1879,  the  obelisk  was  washed 
with  two  coatings  of  Browning’s  invisible 
solution,  which  appeared  to  have  preserved  its 
surfaoe.” 

Experience,  I think,  Bhows  that  this  was  a 
perfectly  unnecessary  precaution.  The  Duke  of 
York’s  column  on  Carlton-terraoe,  London  Bridge, 
the  Victoria  Embankment,  the  monument  to  the 
kiug’s  gardener  in  St.  John’s-churchyard,  Ken- 
sington, and  many  other  granite  structures  from 
thirty  to  ICO  years  old,  show  no  signs  of  deoay. 

• A protest  to  this  effect  has  already  appeared  in  oar 
pages.  The  error  should  be  rectified. 
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It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  however  rapidly 
freestone  ia  destroyed  by  the  acid  vaponra 
of  the  London  air,  granite  is  safe.  It  is 
true  that  the  obelisk  shows  some  signs  of 
decay,  but  this  is  entirely  owing  to  its  having 
been  partially  buried  for  generations  in  the  damp 
saline  earth  of  the  Bhore  at  Alexandria.  LoDg 
before  the  erection  of  this  same  obelisk  by  Oair- 
tesen,  at  On,  the  City  of  the  Sun  (the  Greek 
Heliopolis)  more  than  3,000  years  ago,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  made  this  important  discovery,  and, 
consequently,  they  bnilt  their  everlasting  temples 
and  other  monuments  of  granite  upon  limestone 
substructures,  upon  whioh  the  damp  alkaline 
soil  has  had  no  destructive  effect  whatever. 

H.  T. 


PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  REGARDED 
AS  ILLUSTRATORS. 

Sib, — Judging  from  the  misty  discourses  upon 
art  with  which  we  are  from  time  to  time  fogged, 
brain-teazing  would  seem  to  be  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  to  art  instruction.  Art  questions, 
though  among  the  most  difficult  questions  for 
solution,  are  much  more  susoeptible  of  simple 
exposition  and  illustration  than  the  dilettanti 
are  apt  to  suppose.  Amateur  art  expositors 
would  appear  to  beat  about  for  something  ex- 
tremely recondite  in  the  way  of  theory  before 
they  venture  to  deolaim  and  to  make  men  stare  ; 
and  as  if  they  imagined  that  an  artist,  before 
Betting  to  work  on  either  a picture  or  a statue, 
sits  wrapped  in  meditation,  like  a Kant,  bent  on 
evolving  art  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness; 
whereas,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  instead  of 
thinking  out  some  puzzle-brain  question  touohing 
the  relation  of  art  to  religion,  before  he  sets  his 
palette  or  piles  up  his  clay,  he  has  very  early  in 
his  career  to  determine  under  what  banner  he 
will  enlist  as  an  illustrator;  for  Painting  and 
Soulpture  are  the  illustrators  either  of  religion, 
philosophy,  or  of  literature,  or  content  them- 
selves  with  the  more  servile  occupation  of  copy- 
ing the  common  incidents  of  life. 

Art,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  attempting 
to  become  didactio,  becomes  ethioal,  by  asso- 
ciating herself  with  religion,  philosophy,  and 
and  poetry.  She  does  not  frame  her  own  mood ; 
she  enlists,  as  we  have  said,  under  a banner. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  she  ever  attempts  to 
invent  her  own  subjects,  and  when  she  does,  it 
is,  as  a rule,  with  very  indifferent  success.  She 
generally  takes  up  those  subjects  for  illustra- 
tion with  whioh  the  world  is  tolerably  familiar, 
which  have  vividly  impressed  the  public  mind. 
It  is  in  faithfully  and  rightly  serving  under  one  or 
otiher  of  the  banners  we  have  enumerated  that 
Art  takes  her  highest  position  in  the  empire  of 
intelleot.  It  is  not  by  an  eternal  pictorial  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  WattB’s  Hymns,  as  some  persons  would  seem 
to  suppose,  that  art  becomes  ethical.  All  that 
it  is  good  for  art  to  do,  rightly  done,  is  ethioal  in 
its  tendency,  and  contributes,  in  some  lesser  or 
greater  degree,  to  that  general  atmosphere  of 
reotitude  whioh  is  conducive  to  the  intellectual 
health  of  the  community.  Persons  stalk  about 
discoursing  upon  art  as  if  they  were  members  of 
a Salvation  Army  and  ohanting  pteans  whose 
language  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  whioh  are  outside  the  limits  of  common 
sense. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  in  proportion  to 
the  intelleot  demanded  for  the  conception  and 
execution  of  a work  of  art  that  the  work  takes 
rank.  Mind  takes  the  first  rank  in  art,  as  it  does 
in  the  universe.  All  other  qualities,  drawing, 
colour,  execution,  &c.,  are  as  nothing  when  not 
utilised  for  the  illustration  of  either  great 
thoughts  or  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  intellectual  artist  invariably 
enrols  himself  under  the  banner  of  religion;  for 
the  Scriptures  contain  the  history  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  men’s  souls  heavenwards,  and  of  their 
struggles  and  sufferings  for  truth’s  sake,— they 
discourse  upon  the  greatest  themes  which  can 
stir  humanity, — they  furnish  the  most  glorious 
subject-matter  for  art  illustration  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived.  Some  artists  who  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  religion  may  lean  to  the 
austere  manner,  some  to  the  redundant  and  sur- 
charged, and  a few  to  that  better  way  which  is 
determined  by  right  reason  and  right  feeling. 
This  ohoice  of  mode  ia  an  ethical  choice.  The 
choice  of  the  better  way  from  the  worse  is  in 
art,  as  in  everything  else,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a moral  ohoice.  The  souls  of  men  were 
never  elevated  one  tittle  of  a degree  by  all  the 
acres  of  canvas  of  Rubens’s  rollicking  art, 


wherein  yon  may  find  all  the  machinery,  technical 
skill,  and  material  resources  of  art  lavished  in 
vain, — to  no  intellectual  and  profitable  purpose. 
Those  qualities  whioh  his  works  really  do  possess 
are,  in  the  main,  as  vicious  in  one  way  as  those 
exhibited  in  the  ascetic  art  of  an  earlier  period 
were  in  another.  What  is  it  that  places  the  art 
of  Miohelangelo  pre-eminent  over  that  of  Rubens  ? 
There  is  the  same  daring  and  fearless  energy  in 
both.  Simply  the  fact  that  the  art  of  the  one 
is  instinct  with  mental  power,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  revels,  as  it  were,  in  mere  brute  force. 

It  is  to  the  mental  and  ethioal  side  that  the 
art  of  the  future  will  tend ; all  the  resources 
that  a great  artist  has  at  his  oommand  will  be 
bent  to  this  end.  If  art  be  not  ethical  in  its 
best  phases,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can  in 
any  degree  minister  to  progress  ? Art  becomes 
ethical  without  the  slightest  taint  of  pharisaioal 
affectation,  as  conduct  becomes  moral  by  being 
perfectly  proportioned  to  right  ends.  It  iB  thiB 
unostentatious  and  unaffected  correspondence  in 
the  progression  of  all  things  towards  the  best 
proportions,  that  they  work  together  for  the 
good.  Whatever  amount  of  misdirected  thought, 
labour,  knowledge,  and  skill,  be  lavished  on 
works  of  art  having  other  purposes  than  this, 
these  will,  as  intellect  marches  triumphantly 
onward,  be  swept  away  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

W.  C.  T. 


BELGIAN  IRON. 

Sir, — A short  time  since  a statement  was 
circulated  in  some  of  the  professional  journals, 
that  Belgian  iron  imported  into  this  country  and 
largely  used  in  buildings  was  exceedingly  bad, 
especially  as  regards  its  tensile  strength,  and  it 
was  stated  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  last 
year  that  some  joists  had  been  found  which  only 
equalled  a tensile  strength  of  six  tons  per  square 
inch  across  the  grain. 

At  the  first  convenience  I had  three  joists 
taken  indiscriminately  from  a considerable 
London  stock,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  him 
to  experiment  upon  just  as  he  pleased,  and  I 
now  send  you  copies  of  the  certificates  I have 
received. 

Comment  on  my  part  is  hardly  needful,  beyond 
that  I may  specially  point  to  “ facts,  not 
opinions,”  as  showing  the  ultimate  mean  ten- 
sile strength  to  be  21’7  tons  per  square  inoh, 
and  the  centre  breaking-weight  to  agree  very 
closely  with  the  published  tables  of  strength. 

Archibald  D.  Dawnay, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


ON  SANITARY  SUPERVISION. 

When,  after  the  somewhat  recent  deaths  and 
narrow  escapes  of  royal  personages,  we  learn 
that  at  Bagshot  Park  it  was  found  on  investi- 
gation “ that  a large  soil-pipe  from  a disused 
closet  had  been  simply  cut  through  by  a oare- 
lesB  workman,  and  its  open  end,  leading  directly 
into  the  main  drain,  was  left  immediately  under 
the  flooring  close  to  the  oentral  hall,  and  thus  a 
continuous  stream  of  sewer  gas  was  poured  into 
the  house,” — it  would  appear  that  the  time- 
honoured  dictum  of  Horace, — 

“ Pallida  mors  aiquo  palsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 
Regumque  turres,’’— 

is  somewhat  invalidated,  and  that  death’s  im- 
partial knock  is  more  to  be  feared  or  welcomed, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  those  mansions  ( regumque 
turres ) where  simplicity  and  common  sense  in 
sanitary  appliances  have  been  neglected ; — 
while  in  cottagers’  homes  (pauperum  tabernas ) 
immunity  is  Bomewhat  secured  by  uncomplica- 
tion. In  the  beautiful  lines  of  Malherbe  it  is 
truly  remarked, — 

“ Le  paavre,  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

Est  eujet  a sea  lois, 

Et  la  garde,  que  vielle  aux  barri&res  du  Louvre, 

N’en  defend  pas  nos  rois," — 

the  surest  guardian  from  preventible  disease  is, 
however,  the  constant  intelligent  supervision  of 
the  skilled  sanitarian  ; but  “ quis  custodiet  ipsos 
custodes  ? ” 

The  following  instance  came  under  my  notice, 
showing  that  all  the  arrangements,  however 
much  out  of  the  way,  will  require  oonstant 
intelligent  supervision.  In  a house, — A1  Sanitary 
Lloyd’s, — repairs  being  required  for  the  roof, 
the  British  workman,  objecting  to  the  smell 
from  the  soil-pipe  ventilator,  stopped  it  up  with 
a rag ; when  the  job  was  finished  the  removal 
of  the  impediment  was  forgotten.  Not  long  after 
typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  family  : this  led 
to  universal  and  oomplete  investigation,  and  the 


disoovery  of  the  cause  of  the  mieohief.  Perhaps 
the  narrow  esoape  of  another  member  of  the 
royal  family  will  rouse  us  to  face  the  ever, 
impending  danger,  and  cause  us  to  improve 
sanitary  arrangements,  whioh,  among  high  or 
low,  are  an  absolute  disgrace  to  our  so-called 
civilisation.  In  sanitary  matters  there  is  a vast 
deal  of  profession  with  a corresponding  amount 
of  insincerity  ; and, — as  in  the  burning  question 
of  the  suppression  of  drunkenness, — real  sani- 
tary progress  will  only  be  the  result  of  the 
gradual  education  of  all  classes. 

P.  Hinckes  Bird,  F.R.O.S. 


INVASION  OF  ANTS. 

Sir, — Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  how  the  “ white  ant  ” of  India 
is  doctored,  for  the  same  treatment  might  be  as 
effectual  upon  his  black  brother.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  my  note-book : — 

To  destroy  white  ants  : — 50  lb.  vegetable  wax. 
When  melted  pour  into  it  2 oz.  of  nitric  acid. 
Apply  to  ant  holes  and  ohinks. 

Another  method : — 

Arsenic 21b.  4oz. 

Aloes 2 „ 4 „ 

Chunam  soap  2 „ 13  ,, 

Dhobees  (washerman’s)  mud  2 „ 8 ,, 

Pound  the  arsenic  and  aloes ; scrape  the  soap ; 
mix  all  these  with  the  dhobees  mud  ; boil  in  a 
ohattie  (earthen  pot)  half  full  of  water  until  it 
bubbles.  Let  it  cool.  When  cold,  fill  the  chatties 
up  with  oold  water.  Boil  again  for  an  hour. 
Apply  the  mixture  as  a wash. 

Another  method  : — 

Petroleum  oil 10  gala,  or  3 gals. 

Arsenic  of  commerce  4 lb.  or  1 lb. 

Sugar  of  lead  4 „ or  1 „ 

Mix  well ; then  syringe  into  holes  and  orevices.  i 
This  mixture  I commonly  used  to  jail,  barrack, 
and  ohuroh  walls,  where  the  oil  did  not  make  an 
unsightly  mark. 

On  flat  roofs  we  strewed  coarse  matting  well 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  of  whioh  the  ants  are  ( 
fond.  When  the  matting  got  well  full  of  ants,  i 
it  was  taken  hurriedly  away  and  burned.  Whioh- 1 
ever  method  was  adopted,  constant  attention  i 
was  necessary.  If  the  “queen”  ant  could  be  •. 
found,  her  destruction  would  ensure  the  flight  of 
all  the  tribe. 

Sometimes  we  found  that  a large  voracious  u 
black  ant  attacked,  conquered,  and  drove  away  3 
the  white  ants. 

Small  black  ants  were  very  troublesome  in  : 
the  larder,  by  getting  to  the  food.  The  only  } 
way  to  prevent  their  depredations  was  to  place  < 
the  food  upon  a table  whose  legs  stood  in  pots  i 
of  water,  for  the  ants  oould  not  get  aoross  the  ■ 
water. 

When  living  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  my ; 
bath-room  was  invaded  one  night  by  an  army  < 
of  red  ants.  We  discovered  a large  neat  under- 
the  floor,  which  we  deluged  with  boiling  water,  r; 
and  then  carted  the  remains  away  some  distance- 
from  the  house.  There  was  no  more  trouble  I 
with  them.  I hope  some  of  these  hints  may  bei 
serviceable.  Colonial  Engineer,  j 


WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

j Sir, — In  oonseqnence  of  numerous  inquiries  re-fl 
garding  the  system  of  wood  pavement  atNorwicb,! 
I venture  to  forward  you  a copy  of  my  report  as)l 
to  the  cost  thereof.*  I may  state  that  the: 
wood  is  laid  simply  on  the  old  formation  after  it  if 
has  been  cleared  to  a depth  of  5 in.,  upon  a I 
little  sand.  It  is  then  well  grouted  and  rammed, t: 
covered  with  a layer  of  fine  Bhingle,  whioh  isil 
gradually  worn  off.  No  concrete  is  used,  non 
asphalte  or  bedding  boards.  We  have  some) 
which  has  been  down  for  three  years,  and  standsci 
as  well  as  any  other  wood  pavement  I know  of.  f 
P.  P.  Marshall,  City  Engineer.  I 


Stable  Fittings. — Messrs.  Steven  Bros.,  of- 
Upper  Thames-Btreet  and  Glasgow,  have  justi 
issued,  in  a handy  form,  the  “ Stable  Fitting”;! 
section  of  their  full  Trade  Catalogue,  the  illus-i 
trations  being  reduced  from  the  originals.  It 
seems  to  be  very  oomplete,  and  is  likely  to  bel 
useful.  Visitors  to  the  Sportsman’s  Exhibition^ 
now  open  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  will  find  thik: 
firm’s  exhibit  of  these  and  other  goods  worthy!; 
their  attention. 

* It  appears  to  range  from  6s.  2d.  to  6b.  5d.  per  yard.— I 
Ed. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of  Durham, 
lectured  before  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
Architectural  Society  on  “ Church  Restoration  : 
What  to  Do,  and  What  to  Avoid.”  There  was 
a large  attendance,  and  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  president. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Fowler 
said  : — He  knew  it  was  impossible  in  this  busy 
century  of  ours,  with  the  multiplied  calls  of 
work  on  a man,  that  he  could  give  as  muoh  time 
as  he  would  often  wish  to  a work  ; but  let  them 
give  all  they  could,  and  they  would  find  that 
their  care  and  diligence  were  reflected  in  those 
working  under  them.  He  was  aware  that  his 
audience  might  find  many  works  of  his  where 
he  had  done  things  he  now  condemned,  but  that 
he  expected  was  the  experience  of  most  men, 
and  in  work  such  as  he  had  been  describing  they 
sometimes  suffered  from  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  those  working  under  them.  Speaking  of 
the  “Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments,”  he  said  that  that  sooiety,  if  its 
views  were  taken  merely  from  its  prospeotus, 
or  from  the  expression  of  some  of  its  more 
moderate  members,  had  nothing  objectionable 
about  it;  but  they  must  judge  its  views  as 
enunciated  by  its  principal  originators  and 
supporters,  and  it  would,  he  thought,  be  found 
impossible  to  agree  with  them.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  restoration  had  often  been  carried 
much  too  far.  No  one  who  had  any  feeling  for 
old  work,  or  who  had  seen  any  number  of  our 
old  churches,  could  deny  it  ; but,  because  we 
knew  and  lamented  it,  that  was  no  reason  why 
restoration  should  cease.  The  sooiety  appeared 
to  forget  that  churches  were  built  for  Divine 
worship,  and  simply  treated  them  as  monu- 
ments. He  declined  to  do  so,  and  looked  upon 
them,  firstly,  as  God’s  houses,  and  to  be  kept  in 
order  for  His  honour,  and  that  could,  he  believed, 
be  done  quite  consistently  with  keeping  all  their 
historical  and  architectural  interest.  The 
members  seemed  to  have  no  oare  for  ohurches 
as  such,  and,  therefore,  he,  as  a Churohman, 
could  not  belong  to  it.  But  though  he  could  not 
belong  to  the  society,  he  denied  that  he  was  any 
I more  destructive  than  its  members.  On  the 
contrary,  he  felt  that  restoration  suoh  as  he 
had  advocated  was  truer  preservation  than  the 
| society’s  “let  alone  ” theory,  whioh  must  end  in 
I destruction. 


MAGDALEN  BRIDGE,  OXFORD. 

I Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  made,  the 
i preservation  of  Magdalen  Bridge  appears  dow 
! to  be  hopeless.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
tenders  that  have  been  delivered  : — 

T.  8elby,  Oxford  £16,469  0 0 

T.  Joue's.  Oxford  15,700  0 0 

I Kimberley,  Banbury 15,461  0 0 

Buxton,  Heme-hill  14,809  14  10 

Symm  4 Co.,  Oxford 14.487  0 0 

Ottoway,  Oxford  13.490  0 0 

G.  Jones,  Oxford  13,132  0 0 

j Cook  4 Co.,  Battereea 11,442  0 o 

Smith.  Leamington  11,434  14  3 

Hill,  Gosport  ...  11,200  0 0 

J Dover,  Oxford  10,524  0 0 

Pioltall,  Bromsgrove  9,810  17  2 

I G.  Mosa,*  Liverpool 9,372  J2  0 

* Under  consideration. 

1 Quantities  were  supplied.  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
surveyor  to  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  is  the 
engineer  to  the  bridge. 


TOOLE’S  THEATRE. 

i Under  this  title  the  rebuilt  Folly,  King 
ilWilliam-street,  was  opened  on  Thursday  last. 
We  confine  ourselves  on  the  present  oooasion 
. to  saying  that  its  architect,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson, 
AR.I.B.A.,  has  effected  a surprising  improve- 
. ment  in  a singularly  short  space  of  time.  The 
premises  have  been  enlarged  to  the  west  and 
i the  north,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
i nterior  is  bright  and  effective.  Messrs.  D.  G. 
Laing  & Son  have  executed  the  building  and  the 
• lecorations  (which  include  a new  oeiliogjTrom 
i iieBigus  by  the  architect ; Messrs.  Battiscombe 
i i Harris  have  provided  the  carton  pierre,  and 
ffessrs.  Strode  the  lighting.  We  cordially  wish 
Toole  the  success  he  well  deserves. 


Electric  Bells. — Messrs.  Young  & Buss,  of 
llenheim-street,  New  Bond-street,  have  just 
it  ted  a blook  of  houses  at  South  Kensington 
vith  their  improved  electric  bells. 


PORTSMOUTH  DRAINAGE  COMPETITION- 

The  arbitrators,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  have  Beleoted  three  designs 
in  this  competition  to  be  submitted  to  the  Town 
Council.  They  are  marked  “ Multum  in  Parvo,” 
“ M.  M.  I.  C.  E.,”  and  “ Delta,”  their  respective 
authors  being  Mr.  C.  G.  Adames,  Borough 
Engineer,  Portsmouth;  Messrs.  Quick  & Son, 
Westminster;  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Lloyd,  C.E., 
London,  formerly  town  surveyor,  Bilston.  The 
premium  offered  by  the  Corporation  was  500 
guineas. 


GAS-ENGINES. 

OTTO  V.  LINFORD. 

This  was  an  appeal  (heard  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Brett  and  Holker) 
from  a decision  of  Vioe.Chanoellor  Bacon  dis- 
missing, with  costs,  an  application  made  by  the 
plaintiff  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  an  infringe- 
ment of  patent,  on  the  ground  that  the  patent 
was  anticipated,  and  the  subject-matter  of  it 
published  to  the  world  in  the  specification  of 
another  patentee.  He  also  intimated  an  opinion 
not  favourable  to  the  plaintiff  on  various  other 
points  whioh  were  the  subject  of  disoussion  on 
this  appeal. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  concluding  an 
elaborate  and  lucid  judgment,  said: — The  in- 
fringement is  made  out,  and  the  decree  of  the 
Vice-Chanoellor  will  be  reversed,  and  the  plaintiff 
will  have  his  injunction,  with  oosts. 

Lords  Justices  Brett  and  Holker  concurred. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  ^my  letter  of  Deo.  17th, 
published  in  your  journal,  on  the  subject  of 
competitions,  I think  it  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  to  oall  attention  to  the  actual 
working  out  of  the  new  system. 

For  example,  the  conditions,  which  have 
already  been  partially  published,  for  the  final 
competition  at  Glasgow,  require  a complete  set 
of  plans,  to  a scale  of  J-in.  to  a foot,  of  each 
floor  and  roof,  viz. : six  plans,  four  elevations, 
two  or  three  sections,  one  perspective  view, 
making  in  all  thirteen  or  fourteen  sheets  of 
drawings,  each  of  whioh  (excepting  the  view) 
will  measure  at  least  3 ft.  square  ; and  all  to  be 
finished  in  pen  and  ink,  partly  coloured.  In 
addition  to  these,  plans  of  warming,  ventilation, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  will  either  have  to 
be  incorporated  on  the  above,  or  separate  draw- 
ings made.  Praotioally  at  least  60  to  70 
superficial  feet  of  paper  will  have  to  be  covered 
with  elaborate  drawing,  for  each  set,  and  this 
has  to  be  multiplied  by  ten. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  architects  will 
be  put  to  this  great  labour  and  expense,  merely 
to  enable  the  council  and  assessors  to  arrive  at  a 
decision,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being  simply  an 
enlargement  of  what  has  already  been  before 
them.  No  reasonable  objection  could  be  taken 
to  two  or  three  plans,  one  elevation,  and  sections 
sufficient  to  Bhow  clearly  what  is  intended 
(though  even  for  these  one-tenth  scale  would  be 
ample) ; but  no  satisfactory  system  of  construc- 
tion, sanitation,  &c.,  can  be  devised  until  the 
exaot  requirements  are  known,  and  the  working 
drawings  got  out  for  execution. 

Instead  of  reduoing  the  labour  and  cost  to 
competitors,  the  new  system  bids  fair  materially 
to  increase  it,  as  the  Institute’s  recommenda- 
tion to  make  a sufficient  payment  to  cover  the 
cost  has  not  been  adopted.  Half  per  cent,  to 
the  successful  man,  and  one  to  two  per  cent, 
divided  amongst  the  unsuccessful,  have  been 
mentioned  as  a fair  remuneration,  but  in  this 
oase  the  amount  which  the  Glasgow  Council 
propose  to  divide  is  not  much  more  than  half 
per  cent,  distributed  equally  amongst  the  whole 
ten. 

A clause  of  a very  one-sided  kind  has  been 
introduced,  by  whioh,  if  the  four  seleoted  com- 
petitors fail  to  obtain  a tender  satisfactory  to 
the  Counoil,  they  may  each  be  superseded,  whioh 
will  render  their  position  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory. In  ordinary  cases  two  and  a half 
or  three  per  cent,  on  the  builder’s  tender  would 
be  due  at  a corresponding  stage  in  the  work, 
but  the  Glasgow  Council  would  not  be  liable  for 
more  than  150Z.  to  eaoh  of  the  seleoted  men  in 
their  turn.  Of  course  it  is  hardly  likely  to  come 
to  this,  but  the  conditions  are  hard. 

Do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  these  ciroumstances 
would  amply  justify  a firm,  united,  and  respectful 


protest  to  the  authorities  at  Glasgow  against 
suoh  unreasonable  requirements  as  they  have, 
no  doubt  unintentionally  and  without  realising 
the  effeot  of  their  instructions,  imposed  upon 
the  selected  ten  competitors  ? 

Observer. 


COMPETITIONS ! COMPETITIONS ! 

Sir, — It  is  quite  possible  that  the  decision 
of  the  judges,  in  re  the  Blaokfriars  Bridge  com- 
petition, was  perfectly  fair  and  equitable.  But 
after  that  flourish  of  trumpets  whioh  invited 
artists  to  the  tilt,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
satisfactory  to  the  public  if  the  publio  had  been 
admitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  joust  ? There 
appears  to  be  almost  invariably  a falling  through 
in  these  enterprises.  Is  it  the  fear  whioh 
ignorance  in  art  begets  that  makes  art  com- 
mittees utterly  undecided  and  un-English  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  taste  P I fear  that  this 
must  be  the  oase,  and  that  art  oommittees  are 
consoious  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  their  work. 

There  is  now  another  competition  advertised 
for  designs  for  the  sculptures  to  decorate 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  The  advertise- 
ment embodies  the  usual  Btock  uncertainties. 
Artists  are  invited  to  compete,  and  to  send  in 
twenty-eight  designs  half  size, — that  is  to  say, 
from  2 ft.  2 in.  to  2 ft.  9 in.  square, — whioh,  as 
you  must  very  well  know,  sir,  would  require,  to 
do  them  roughly,  at  least  six  months  of  the 
artist’s  time,  — and  yet  without  the  slightest 
guarantee  that  the  successful  artist’s  work  shall 
be  carried  out ; or  if  carried  out,  that  he  him- 
self shall  exeoute  them.  Nay,  there  is  not  even 
the  promise  that  the  works  premiated  shall  even 
remain  the  property  of  the  artist.  Now,  any  set 
of  designs  of  the  given  size,  and  worthy  of 
being  premiated,  would,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  be  worth  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 
But,  I maintain,  that  the  time  given,  as  was  the 
oase  in  the  blaokfriars  Bridge  affair,  is  totally 
inadequate  to  do  justice  to  suoh  a set  of 
designs. 

Art  oommittees  that  resolve  upon  opening  a 
competition  should  go  more  systematically  to 
work.  The  first  thing  which  ought  to  be 
deoided  is  the  subject  or  subjects  to  be  designed. 
There  might  even  be  premiums  offered  for  the 
best  suggestions,  after  which  a mixed  committee 
of  literary  men  and  artists  might  determine  this 
point.  There  would  then  be  fair  ground  on 
which  artists  would  be  invited  to  compete. 
What  oan  come  of  competitions  concerning 
whioh  neither  committees  nor  artists  have  any 
definite  notions  ? The  subjeots  being  deoided, 
even  if  the  competition  were  not  an  open  one, 
there  would  be  some  guide  to  a selection  of 
artists.  Drill. 


A SERIOUS  CHARGE. 

Sir, — I have  been  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
a working  painter,  and  also  a foreman  of  painters 
and  decorators  round  Belgravia,  and  I am  still 
in  the  employ  of  a very  old  firm  not  far  from 
that  neighbourhood,  and  being  a thoroughly 
practical  man  I wish  to  expose  the  following 
most  abominable  system  which  is  now  prac- 
tised by  two  or  three  firms  I know  of.  If  the 
practice  is  not  altered  I will  publish  several 
handbills  at  my  own  expense,  and  expose  the 
parties  that  are  aotiDg  in  this  manner. 

The  firm  I am  now  working  for  have  a oontraot 
a few  miles  from  town,  supposed  to  have  three 
coats  of  good  oil  paint  ana  a flat,  and  to  be 
completed  in  a workmanlike  manner.  It  has 
been  washed  and  had  but  one  coat  and  considered 
finished.  What  are  the  surveyors  about  ? Are 
they  blind  ? Labourers  are  now  employed  by 
several  firms  to  do  what  painters  only  can  do, 
and  the  employers  are  thus  robbed. 

I think  this,  sir,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
right  parties  if  you  will  kindly  insert  it.  I will 
send  you  shortly  another  account  respecting  a 
job  I am  now  conducting.  Unless  I make  one 
ooat  do  for  two,  my  employer  is  not  satisfied. 

T.  M. 


Value  of  Land  at  Chiswick. — Mr.  Walter 
Hall,  land  agent  and  surveyor,  of  28,  Southamp. 
ton-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  has  sold  by  private 
oontraot,  for  the  sum  of  11,220L,  the  whole  of 
the  Duke’s  Avenue  Estate,  advertised  for  sale 
by  auction.  The  property,  whioh  is  situated 
dose  to  Bedford. park,  comprises  seven  acres  of 
freehold  land,  and  covers  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  the  avenue.  The  prioe  realised  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  yet  paid  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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ROOF  COVERINGS. 

Sir — I am  puzzled  to  know  what  sort  of  roof  I 
should  put  up  for  a covered -in  cattle-shed  on  a farm 
in  the  fen-land  here  (Boston),  about  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  being  very  flat  and 
low. 

I at  one  time  thought  of  using  galvanised  iron, 
but  cannot  assure  myself  of  its  durability  under  the 
circumstances  that  it  has  to  contend  against  damp- 
ness internally  and  externally,  as  well  as  the  gases, 
exhalations,  &c.,  from  manure  and  the  dung  of 
cattle. 

The  roof  I wish  to  erect  I want  to  resist  wind- 
stripping, and  which,  in  this  neighbourhood,  seems 
to  be  ot  frequent  occurrence. 

I should  like  to  be  informed  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  slated,  iron,  or  other  roofs  under  those 
circumstances,  and  I should  be  greatly  obliged  if  I 
could  obtain  information  respecting  the  same  through 
your  correspondence  column,  as  well  as  answers  to 
the  following  questions  : — 

1.  What  is  the  best  roof  to  erect  under  the  fore- 
going circnmstances  ? 

2.  If  slate,  why?  And  what  provisions  should  be 
made  or  precautions  taken  to  insure  its  non-liability 
to  wind-stripping? 

3.  If  galvanised  corrugated  iron,  state  gauge 
recommended  and  what  advantages  it  has  over  a 
slated  or  other  kind  of  roof,  and  what  length  of 
life  it  would  have  under  the  above-mentioned 
oircumstances  ? 

4.  What  effect  have  dampness,  gases,  exhalations, 
Ac.,  from  the  dung  and  excreta  of  cattle  upon 
corrugated  galvanised  iron  ? Also  state  how  they 
can  be  prevented. 

5.  Would  you  recommend  or  advise  any  other 

kind  of  roof?  If  so,  why?  And  what  advantage 
has  it  over  any  other  ? Ionomy. 

***  Our  correspondent  is  unreasonable  in  his 
requirements ; however,  we  give  him  the  chance  of 
a reply. 


SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — I beg  your  kind  permission  to  add  a few 
remarks  on  the  above  subject. 

Your  correspondent,  “ Common  ' Sense,"  attri- 
butes the  case  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  the 
actions  of  the  trade  unions,  and  I am  quite  prepared 
to  endorse  his  opinion,  in  so  far  that  unionism  has 
a great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  much  to  answer  for, 
inasmuch  as  it  certainly  perpetuates,  or  at  least 
aggravates,  the  evil,  the  primary  cause  of  which,  I 
think,  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

Take,  for  instance,  a lad  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career  (I  allude  to  the  building  trades).  Suppose 
he  is  apprenticed  in  one  of  the  branches,  what  are 
the  chances  in  his  favour  in  respect  to  learning  his 
trade?  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  old  system 
under  which  there  were  trade  - masters  in  every 
branch,  who  invariably  took  apprentices  that  were 
legally  bound  to  serve  them,  and  they  were  equally 
bound  to  teach  them  their  trade,  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared,— it  may  be  never  to  return. 

These  are  superseded  by  the  general  contractor  ; 
but  these  are  men  of  commerce,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  an  apprentice  and  teach  him  a trade. 

Moreover,  a contractor,  even  if  he  has  been 
trained  as  a practical  workman, — some  have  not, — 
only  knows  one  branch  : then  how  could  he  teach  an 
apprentice  in  any  branch  other  than  his  own  ? There- 
fore it  follows,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  lad  would 
bo  placed  in  charge  of  the  foreman  ; but  this  man 
has  no  personal  interest,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  in 
the  lad,  who,  in  turn,  owes  him  no  allegiance,  and 
it  would  be  a matter  of  surprise  if  the  foreman  took 
any  pains  to  teach  him  ; he  would  most  likely  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  journeymen,  who  having, 
if  possible,  even  less  interest  in  his  welfare  than 
the  foreman,  are  less  inclined  to  bestow  any  favonrs 
upon  him. 

Now,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  position  of  a lad  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  to  estimate  the  chancos  he  has  of 
learning  his  trade.  It  is  more  probable  that  when 
he  has  managed  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  pick  up  a 
little  smattering  of  his  craft,  he  will  take  himself 
off,  and  his  master  would  find  it  more  profitable  to 
let  him  go  than  to  put  himself  to  the  consequent 
trouble  and  expense  of  forcing  him  back  again. 

It  seems  tolerably  clear  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  must,  like  the  old  trade  masters, 
disappear  altogether,  and  in  its  stead  is  springing 
up  a sort  of  loose  method  by  which  so-called  skilled 
workmen  are  “manufactured,”  if  I may  use  the 
term.  Doubtless,  in  some  instances  it  is  done  in  a 
fairly  legitimate  manner,  and  may  bring  some  good 
results  ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  lads  or  young 
men,  whether  mentally  or  physically  adapted,  or 
having  any  especial  taste  for  a particular  craft  or  not, 
are,  so  to  speak,  smuggled  into  it;  and,  in  cases  not 
a few,  smuggle  themselves  into  it.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  woll  known  both  to  employers  and  men,  and 
winked  at  by  alL 

The  greatest  evil  belonging  to  this  method  of 
manufacturing  craftsmen  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  made  too  quick  ; they  burst  into  full-blown 
journeymen  by  the  time  an  indentured  apprentice 
would  hare  served  half  his  term,  And  then  it  is 


that  unionism  does  its  work  upon  these  prematurely 
developed  artisans  ; they  are  accepted  as  members 
of  the  lodge,  are  put  on  an  equality  with  men  some 
of  whom  are  more  than  twice  their  age,  and  sup- 
ported in  their  claim  to  be  paid  the  full  rate  of  wage, 
although  in  too  many  instances  they  are,  in  compari- 
son, not  worth  more  than  half  the  amount. 

Moreover,  employers  have  largely  contributed  to 
this  state  of  affairs  ; for,  partly  in  submission  to  the 
dictation  of  the  unions,  coupled  with  supineness  on 
their  own  part,  they  have  allowed  to  grow  into  an 
established  fact  a system  by  which  all  hands  in  each 
' cular  branch  are  without  demur  paid  at  a uni- 
rate of  wage  regardless  of  any  classification  as 
to  degree  in  skill,  something  akin  to  dealing  with  a 
flock  of  sheep,  but  with  this  difference  : in  the  one 
case  the  purchaser  makes  use  of  his  experience  in 
striking  an  average  value,  and  the  vendor  finds  it  to 
his  interest  to  got  them  into  the  best  possible  con- 
dition so  that  he  may  command  the  highest  market 
price.  On  the  other,  the  purchaser  pays  the  highest 
average  without  regard  to  value,  and  the  vendor  has 
no  inducement  to  improve  the  condition,  i.e., 
“ skill,”  because  the  price  is  secure  beforehand. 

This  system  is  at  once  the  strongest  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  unions ; the  greatest  hindrance  to  ad- 
vancement in  the  status  in  skill  and  industry, 
because  it  destroys  emulation,  which  is  the  life  and 
soul  of  progress  ; and  is  also  downright  injustice  to 
the  individual  workman,  who  gets  no  more  remune- 
ration for  diligence  and  superior  practical  knowledge 
than  one  who  is  deficient  in  both,  and  shows  no 
disposition  to  apply  himself  to  attain  them. 

One  of  the  Old  School. 


ELECTION  OF  BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — I take  advantage  of  the  great  circulation 
your  well-known  journal  has  among  borough  sur- 
veyors, &c.,  to  appeal  through  it  to  them  to  see  if 
some  scheme  can  be  devised  towards  placing  the 
competitions  for  appointment  to  situations  on  a 
bettor  footing.  The  town  of  Beverley  advertised  in 
your  columns  in  the  usual  manner  for  a Borough 
Surveyor  at  140/.  salary.  There  were  102  applicants, 
four  of  them  wore  selected  to  appear  before  the 
committee,  who  elected  one ; but  at  the  Town 
Council,  a few  days  after,  ho  was  displaced  to  make 
room  for  a personal  friend  who  had  not  competed, 
being  in  a situation  at  a higher  salary  than  that 
offered,  and  who  would  not  accept  the  post  unless 
allowed  3®/.  per  year  more  than  advertised.  The 
above  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many.  Surely, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulty  there  is  in  procuring 
such  appointments  owing  to  the  great  competition, 
there  might  be  some  means  taken  to  insure  fairness 
at  these  elections.  Surveyor. 


VARIORUM. 

Colburn’s  New  Monthly  (E.  W.  Allen),  under 
the  heading,  “ Great  Companies  and  Trading 
Firms,”  contains  aocounts  of  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Hooper  & Co.,  ooaohbnilders,  and  those 
of  Messrs.  Cox,  Buokley,  & Co.,  church  furniture 
makers.  We  take  a paragraph  from  the  former 
as  to  the  woods  used  by  the  carriage-builder : — 
“Very  elegant  Bhow  - carriages  are  made  in 
Paris,  but  many  of  them  would  in  many  cases 
suffer  if  taken  off  the  smooth  pavements  of  that 
luxurious  and  elegant  city.  English  carriages, 
on  the  contrary,  are  built  for  use  and  oomfort, 
and  while  no  efforts  are  spared  to  render  them 
shapely  and  elegant,  the  builder  never  forgets 
that  they  will  have  to  travel  over  roads  that  are 
not  as  smooth  as  a billiard-table.  No  less  than 
thirteen  kinds  of  wood  are  used  by  the  carriage- 
builder.  Ash  is  to  him  of  most  value,  next 
pine  and  mahogany,  then  elm  and  oak.  Where 
there  is  muoh  exposare  to  the  moisture,  acacia 
is  employed,  as  it  offers  more  resistance  to  wet 
than  any  other  kind  of  wood.  From  three  to 
four  years  are  allowed  for  the  wood  to  season, 
and  even  then  it  is  cut  into  small  lengths,  and 
put  into  racks  for  some  months,  before  it  is 
used.  The  ‘ body  ’ is  made  by  one  set  of  work- 
men, the  ‘ under-carriage  ’ by  another.  The 
former  is  delioate,  and  the  labour  is  not  unlike 
oabinetmaking,  while  the  latter  nearer  ap- 
proaches carpentry.  The  manipulation  of  the 
panelling  is  one  of  the  prettiest  processes  in 
carriage-building.  Sometimes  a panel  several 
feet  wide  will  be  bent  in  such  a way  as  to  give 
two,  three,  or  four  distinot  and  graceful  curves. 
It  is  done  by  wetting  the  wood  on  one  side,  and 
then  exposing  it  to  heat  passing  through  an 

iron  pipe.” We  get  the  following  graphic 

description  of  Broadway,  New  York,  from 
“Cities  of  the  World”  for  February; — “ Broad- 
way is  the  main  street  of  New  York,  and  the 
most  brilliant  thoroughfare  in  America.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  Europe  itself  a 
street  whioh  is  characterised  by  suoh  tremendous 
aotivity,  suoh  diversified  and  ambitious  archi- 
tecture, and  suoh  an  air  of  metropolitan  splen- 


dour, wealth,  and  life.  The  great  avenues  of 
trade  whioh  rnn  from  Trafalgar-square  or  Hyde 
Park  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  arcaded  lines 
of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  busy  Graben  of  Vienna, 
the  Via  Rjma  of  Naples,  none  of  these  can  sus- 
tain a comparison  with  the  grand  artery  of  the 
New  World,  through  which  course  from  sunrise 
till  evening  strong  currents  of  the  most  eleotrio 
life  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry.  The  noble  width  i 
of  the  street,  so  favourable  to  architectural  ! 
effeots  and  long  vistas ; its  great  length,  of  fully 
five  miles,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  absolutely  1 
straight ; and  its  central  position  on  the  island,  , 
with  long  streets,  crowded  with  stately  buildings,  , 
diverging  on  either  side  : all  these  are  the  ! 
advantages  of  position,  whioh  serve  to  set  off  to  : 
the  best  advantage  the  oosmorama  of  humanity  ■ 
which  continually  surges  along  the  pavements.  , 
Broad  as  the  roadway  is,  so  great  are  the  num-  ■ 
bers  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and  wagons  always  ; 
in  motion  there,  that  it  becomes  an  affair  of  no  : 
small  peril  to  oross  it,  and  the  most  stalwart  and  I 
handsome  officers  of  the  police  force  are  stationed  : 
at  the  corners  to  escort  ladies  from  one  side  to  : 
the  other.  Some  years  ago  an  iron  bridge  was  ; 
thrown  over  Broadway,  near  Fulton-street,  so  : 
that  pedestrians  oould  cross  in  safety.  Never  i 
was  there  suoh  a heterogeneous  architecture  as  is  s 
here  displayed,  where  the  Greek  and  the  Gothio, 
the  Romanesque  and  the  Renaissance,  are  : 
crowded  side  by  Bide,  but  all  in  a manner  i 
harmonised  by  the  distortions  which  the  urban  : 
architects  of  America  are  forced  to  plan  in  order  i 
to  insure  the  three  prime  essentials  in  a modern  : 
building, — light,  air,  and  Bpace.  New  York  6 
dilettanti  ruefully  recall  Mr.  Ruskin’s  celebrated  : 
dictum  ( Fors  Clavigera,  No.  1)  that  before  ( 
the  soience  of  building  can  become  respectable  < 
on  this  continent,  their  city  must  be  razed  to  its  -i 
foundations.  The  classic  harmony  of  Pall  Mall,  1 
the  restful  uniformity  of  the  Parisian  Boule-! 
vards,  are  lacking  here,  where  all  is  strongly ; 
individualised,  and  the  narrow  shop-fronts  along  < 
a single  square  exemplify  every  style  and  i 
colour.  Iron  is  largely  used  as  a building  { 
material,  and  long  colonnaded  facades,  simu-i 
lating  marble  or  brown  stone,  are  composed  of) 
iron  castings  riveted  together.  The  colossal) 
hotels,  rivalling  the  Midland  or  the  Parisian: 
Grand;  the  newspaper  offioes,  dwarfing  thei 
High-street  of  Edinburgh,  with  their  ten  andi 
twelve  stories  of  altitude  ; the  banks  andi 
insurance  buildings,  of  marble,  granite,  iron,! 
in  transformed  architecture  of  Palladio,  of: 
Viollet-le-Duo,  of  Yankeedom  undisguised;  thei 
shops  and  warehouses,  sometimes  larger  thani 
Roman  palaszi,  and  replacing  their  dead  walls! 
with  wide  expanses  of  glass : all  these  follow) 
eaoh  other  in  bewildering  succession,  with  the: 
unceasing  roar  of  the  street  between,  and  thei 

vivid  blue  sky  overhead.” The  Clarendon) 

Press  will  publish  very  shortly  a “ Treatise  on) 
Rivers  and  Canals,  relating  to  the  Control) 
and  Improvement  of  Rivers  and  the  Design, i 
Construction,  and  Development  of  Canals,  by) 
Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon  - Harcourt,  M.A.,  C.EJ 
The  author  describes  the  physical  characteristic® 
of  rivers ; the  method  and  formulae  for  measure-e 
ing  their  discharge;  and  the  various  works,i 
structures,  &o.,  for  improving  rivers  and  for 
forming  canals.  The  causes  and  means  of  pre-i 
vention  of  floods  in  river  valleys  are  also  dis-;. 
oussed.— — The  touching  story  of  Mrs.  Hemans’si 
devoted  life,  in  connexion  with  her  poetic  gifts, 
as  the  “ Songstress  of  the  Household,”  will  be 
told  in  the  March  number  of  the  Quiver.  Thei. 
paper,  whioh  will  be  suitably  illustrated,  is  from! 
the  pea  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Pitman,  author  ofc 
“ Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field,”  and  forms  one 
of  a series  of  charming  sketohes  of  “ Consecrated! 

Womanly  Genius.” Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,i 

whose  practical  acquaintance  [with  the  subjects 
is  well  known,  will  contribute  a paper  on  theli 
“ Tyneside  Collier,  at  Work  and  at  Home,”  to  thei! 
forthcoming  number  of  Cassell’s  Magazine. 


The  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  Building  Act 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Workw 
have  reported  the  receipt  from  the  Superintend-!! 
ing  Architect  of  the  Board  of  a report,  accom-i 
panied  by  plans,  as  to  the  present  arrangements1! 
for  the  egress  of  the  audience  from,  and  the! 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire  in,  the  Lyceum! 
Theatre,  and  the  improvements  which  it  wasi 
desirable  to  effeot  there;  and  recommended  that! 
the  matter  Bhould  be  referred  back  to  the  Com< 
mittee,  with  power  to  act,  with  a view  to  the 
Solicitor  taking  the  necessary  proceedings  tci 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Manage-; 
ment  and  Building  Aots  Amendment  Act,  1878;' 
The  report  was  adopted. 
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Fatal  Building  Accident  in  Oxford- 
street. — Dr.  Danford  Thomas  opened  an  inqnest 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  respecting 
the  death  of  George  Carter,  aged  18,  who  was 
killed  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  by  the  fall  of  a 
staging  at  the  corner  of  Thomas-street,  Oxford- 
street.  The  premises  on  which  the  deceased  was 
at  work  are  being  built  on  land  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moye,  arohiteot,  for  Mr.  Hollis,  a 
pork-butcher,  who  acts  as  his  own  builder, 
and  employs  as  his  foreman  Mr.  William 
Riddell,  under  whose  superintendence  the  stag- 
ing wa3  erected.  Riddell  and  other  witnesses 
said  that  they  considered  the  timber  of  whioh 
the  scaffold  was  constructed  to  be  good,  but 
Mr.  William  Niblett,  a builder  and  contractor, 
Baid  that  in  his  opinion  the  timber  used  was 
unsafe,  and  that  the  construction  of  the  staging 
was  imperfect,  and  was  not  oaloulated  to  carry 
the  weight  of  bricks  placed  on  it.  The  inquiry 
was  ultimately  adjourned  for  further  evidence. 
From  inquiries  made  on  the  site  of  the  acoident, 
we  learn  that  the  portion  of  the  staging  which 
fell  was  about  12  ft.  long  and  11  ft.  wide.  The 
platform,  consisting  of  9 in.  by  2 in.  planks,  was 
carried  by  cross  joists  resting  on  horizontal 
timbers.  These  joists  had  a bearing  of  about 
10  ft.,  and  were  six  in  number,  five  being  of  7 in. 
by  3-inch  scantling,  and  one  6 in.  by  6 in.  These 
were  placed  about  2 ft.  apart  from  centre  to 
centre.  Not  long  before  the  acoident  ooourred 
some  brioks  had  been  stacked  on  the  staging, 
there  being,  we  are  told,  about  4,000  brioks  on 
the  platform,  or  about  8 tons  in  weight,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  The  foreman  having 
notioed  that  some  of  the  joists  bulged  a little, 
he  instructed  the  deoeased  to  put  in  a strut  or 
two  under  them.  Bsfore  this  could  be  done, 
however,  the  joists  gave  way,  and  the  deceased, 
who  was  taking  measurements  for  the  struts, 
and  a labourer  who  was  engaged  in  screening 
sand,  were  unable  to  escape  from  under  the  staging. 
The  labourer’s  injuries  were  not  very  severe. 

The  Smoke  Abatement  Exhibition. — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  visited  this  exhibition,  whioh  was 
dosed  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  exhibitors 
held  their  final  meeting.  Mr.  ErneBt  Hart,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  said  the  sole  objeot  of  the 
exhibition  had  been  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
to  abate  the  Bmoke  nuisance.  They  could  not 
pretend  chat  that  problem  had  been  entirely 
solved  by  anything  Been  at  the  exhibition,  but  it 
showed,  both  as  connected  with  private  houses 
and  with  every  variety  of  industry,  that  smoke 
was  oapable  of  being  abated.  Reporters  had 
been  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  the  following 
Governments  : — France,  Germany,  the  United 
States,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  China, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  had  oaused  several 
of  the  exhibits  to  be  purchased  for  trial  in  the 
publio  offices.  The  total  number  of  visitors  to 
the  exhibition  had  been  116,000.  Of  these,  the 
| larger  proportion  had  had  free  admissions  pre- 
sented  to  them.  As  to  the  receipts,  they 
i amounted  to  quite  a3  much  as  the  committee 
had  expected  they  would.  The  testing  of 
exhibits  alone  had  cost  l,O00Z.,  or  nearly  that 
! amount;  and  when  everything  was  paid,  he 
expected  the  funds  would  be  at  least  800Z. 

I deficient.  They  would,  however,  know  how  to 
f meet  it. 

Bad  Building  Materials. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Building  Act  Committee  recommended  that 
• the  Vestry  of  Paddington,  in  reply  to  their  letter 
requesting  the  Board  to  take  the  necessary 
i Bteps  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament 
' for  obtaining  powers  to  prevent  the  use  of  road 
’ sorapings,  road  sweepings,  or  slop,  in  the  build- 
1 ing  or  internal  plastering  of  new  or  altered 
i houses,  should  be  informed  that  the  Board 
would  note  the  communication  in  the  event  of 
' farther  legislation,  but  that  it  oould  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  present  Bill  before  Parliament,  as 
1 the  notices  required  by  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House  of  Commons  whioh  had  been  sent  out 
did  not  allude  to  this  subject, 
i The  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  Stables 
in  Mayfair. — To  the  description  of  these 
buildings  given  on  p.  143,  a?ite,  we  are  requested 
i to  add  that  141  yards  superficial  of  the  flooring 
(on  the  first  floor)  were  laid  with  “ Brunswick 
j Rock  Asphalte  Paving,”  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr,  William  Hirst, 


Liverpool  Art-Club. — A conversazione  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Liverpool  Art- 
Clnb,  Upper  Parliament-street,  at  whioh  several 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled.  Mr. 
Benson  Rathbone  presided.  There  was  a paper 
read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Maokmurdo,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on 
“ Arohiteoture  and  its  Influence.”  In  the  course 
of  the  paper  the  lecturer  said  that  architecture 
at  the  present  day  was  only  just  awakening 
from  a sleep  in  whioh  it  had  been  wrapped  for 
well  nigh  200  years.  Building,  however,  was 
awake  and  active,  and  the  result  was  what  they 
saw  and  deplored.  Speaking  of  the  mission  of 
architecture,  he  said  that  its  first  and  most 
important  work  was  to  house  the  citizens  of  a 
State ; next  it  had  to  provide  the  buildings 
required  by  a people  for  its  commercial  business ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  buildings  for  their  common 
worship.  It  had,  in  its  higher  uses,  to  express 
and  minister  to  the  unity  and  domesticity  of  the 
family,  the  stateliness  of  our  civic  life,  and  the 
supremaoy  of  our  political  relations.  From  this, 
its  great  necessity  and  consequent  dignity, 
architecture  had  always  held  the  chief  plaoe 
among  the  fine  arts.  It  had,  of  all  the  arts,  un- 
doubtedly the  widest  appeal  and  the  largest 
destination,  and  required  in  its  production  the 
greatest  combination  of  human  faculties.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Mack- 
murdo,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Philip  Rathbone. 

Property  at  Fulham. — In  the  Sheriff's 
Court,  Red  Lion-square,  a few  days  ago,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burohell  and  a special  jury, 
the  oase  of  Herd  and  others,  v.  the  Guardians  of 
St.  George’s  Union  wa3  heard.  This  was  a olaim 
to  compensation  on  tha  part  of  the  owners  of 
oertain  undivided  moieties  in  premises  and  land, 
situated  in  the  Fulham-road,  required  by  the 
Guardians  for  the  construction  of  their  work- 
house.  Mr.  V.  Buckland  estimated  the  value  of 
these  properties,  including  10  per  oent.  for  forced 
sale,  at  10.131Z.  10s. ; Mr.  E.  Tewson,  at  10,009Z.; 
and  Mr.  W.  Rex,  at  11.233Z.  On  behalf  of  the 
Guardians,  Mr.  Spencer  Chadwiok  was  called. 
His  figures  gave  a total  of  5,150Z.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Galsworthy  put  the  value  of  the  properties  at 
5,777 Z.  The  jury,  after  a short  deliberation, 
gave  a verdict  for  8,000 Z.  The  Under-Sheriff: 
Then  by  consent  the  judgment  will  be  for  a 
moiety,  4.000Z. 

The  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition  and 
Theatre  Architecture. — The  National  Zeitung 
of  Berlin  announced  some  time  ago  that  the 
oommittee  of  the  above  exhibition  had  expressed 
its  willingness  to  reoeive  models  and  plans 
tending  to  promote  the  security  of  theatres 
against  fire.  It  was,  however,  subsequently 
deoided  that  the  best  way  to  seoure  the  result 
aimed  at  was  the  opening  of  a competition  with 
a view  of  arriving  at  the  best  principles  for 
adoption  in  the  building  of  theatres.  The  funds 
of  the  exhibition  not  allowing  the  committee  to 
offer  pecuniary  rewards,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  those  interested  in  the  question,  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  its  importance  by 
contributing  to  the  objeot  named. 

Cambridge  Slade  Professorship. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  Slade  Professor- 
ship of  Fine  Art,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was  re-elected  Pro- 
fessor for  a further  period  of  three  years.  The 
Professor  is  required  to  give  annually  to  the 
University,  in  full  term,  and  free  of  charge  ^3 
regards  members  of  the  University,  a course  of 
not  less  than  twelve  lectures  on  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  some 
section  or  seotions  of  them.  He  is  not  required 
to  reside  in  the  University.  The  stipend  of  the 
Professorship  is  about  360Z.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Colvin  was  first  elected  Professor  in  1873,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt, 
and  is  now  elected  for  the  fonrth  time. 

Proposed  Statueto  Carlyle.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  G.  Blunt, 
rector  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Mitford,  secre- 
tary to  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  Btating 
that  a Committee  were  desirous  of  erecting  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle 
on  the  Chelsea  Embankment,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  Cheyne-row,  and  asking  the  Board  to  give 
their  sanotion  to  the  proposal.  The  communi- 
cation was  referred  to  the  Works  and  General 
Parposes  Committee. 

Eaton  Hall. — According  to  the  Athenceum, 
Mr.  Shields  has  just  completed  Borne  important 
stained- glass  decorations  for  the  chapel  of 
Eaton  Hall.  They  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
“ Te  Deum.”  These  windows  have  been 
exeouted,  under  the  designer’s  direction,  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 


Staverton. — Progress  is  being  made  in  the 
restoration  of  the  ohurch  of  St.  George  at 
Staverton,  near  Totnes.  The  chancel  was  reno- 
vated some  few  years  ago,  and  now,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  and 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, the  nave  and  aisles  are  assuming  a 
more  seemly  appearance.  The  “pues”are  all 
swept  away  now,  and  new  open  benohes  are  in 
progress.  The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Evans, 
builder,  of  Paignton.  The  restoration  of  the  old 
rood-screen  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harry 
Hems.  This  Boreen  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  of  oak.  It  measures  over  50  ft. 
long,  independently  of  its  two  handsome  par- 
closes.  A solid  moulded  oak  sill  is  being  put 
through  the  entire  length,  and  the  upper  parts 
are  being  tenderly  cared  for.  Mr.  Hems  has 
also  the  restoration  of  the  old  Jacobean  pulpit 
and  prayer-desk  in  hand. 

Stone  Circles.  — At  the  fifth  meeting  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  the  first 
paper  read  was  on  the  Stone  CiroleB  at  Duloe, 
Cornwall,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  and  it 
was  illustrated  by  a oarefully-prepared  plan  of 
the  remains  from  an  actual  survey.  The  oirole 
has  been  described  by  various  writers,  with  but 
little  regard  to  accuraoy.  The  dimensions  are 
small,  being  but  44  ft.  from  stone  to  stone  in  the 
greatest  diameter,  and  there  are  bat  eight 
Btones,  the  dimensions  of  eaoh  being  given  in 
exaot  detail.  The  site  is  an  elevated  one,  and 
the  pure  white  material  of  the  stones  must  have 
made  the  monument  a very  visible  objeot  when 
the  oountry  was  more  open  than  at  present. 
There  is  no  appearanoe  that  the  stones  were 
ever  covered  over  by  a mound,  as  is  the  case 
with  similar  stone  circles  elsewhere. 

A National  Museum  of  Hygiene  in 
America. — The  Surgeon-General  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  a circular  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.,  calls  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Museum  of  Hygiene  at  Washington.  The 
museam,  says  the  American  Sanitary  Engineer,  is 
designed  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  in  this 
country  in  all  departments  of  hygiene;  and 
architects,  manufacturers,  physicians,  inventors, 
and  others  interested,  are  desired  to  contribute 
to  the  collection  artioles,  models,  drawings, 
or  descriptions  of  any  applianoes  or  methods  for 
improving  the  general  sanitary  condition.  The 
museum  has  been  made  the  central  depository  of 
the  Amerioan  Publio  Health  Association. 

Canvassing  Prohibited.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Building  Act  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  carefully  considered  the  question  (referred 
to  them  by  resolution  of  the  Board)  of  the 
desirability  of  permitting  candidates  for  vacant 
distriot  SHrveyorships  to  oontinue  the  system 
hitherto  in  vogue  of  personally  canvassing  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  undesirable  that  candidates  for  the 
office  of  district  surveyor  should  personally  oan- 
vass  the  members  of  the  Board.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son  are  at  present 
applying  their  air-pump  ventilators  and  Bystem 
of  ventilation  to  the  Council  Chamber  at  the 
Guildhall.  Many  ineffectual  attempts  have  been 
made  to  ventilate  this  building,  and  the  results 
of  Messrs.  Boyle’s  efforts  will,  no  doubt,  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  architects, 
especially  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
patentees  have  guaranteed  oomplete  success. 
The  system  is  also  at  present  being  applied  to 
Normanhurst  Court,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey,  M.P. 

The  late  T.  S.  Robins. — The  works  of  this 
artist  (a  late  member  of  the  new  Sooiety  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours),  comprising  views  in 
England  and  Wales,  Holland,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine,  and  a 
large  number  of  admirable  sketches  of  shipping 
and  craft  of  the  past,  will  be  sold  on  Feb.  23, 
at  Messrs.  Christie’s  rooms. 

Brockham.— On  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  the 
Brookham  Brick  Company  entertained  their 
permanent  staff  at  the  Barley  Mow,  in  Betoh- 
worth-street.  About  sixty  men  sat  down  to 
supper,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bishop,  the  secretary,  supported  by  Mr.  Manwell. 
“The  Company”  was  toasted  with  enthusiasm, 
and  the  cordial  spirit  displayed  augurs  well  for 
its  future. 

Clerkenwell  Parish  Churoh,— It  is  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  ancient  church  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell,  and  already  a handsome  sum  has 
been  subscribed  for  this  purpose, 
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For  shops  and  offices,  Lawrence-lane  and  Trump-street, 
Citv.  Messrs.  Ford  & Uesketh,  architects  :— 

Higgs  & Hill £11,330  0 0 

Hall,  Bedall,  & Co 10,938  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  10,851  0 0 

Dove  Bros lrt,831  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 10,615  0 0 

Brass 10,623  0 0 

Shaw  10,492  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons  10,433  0 0 

Peto  Bros 10,335  0 0 

Simpson  & Sons 10,090  0 0 

Perry  & Co 10,076  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner 10,072  0 0 

Lawrance 9.889  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 9,781  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  the  sea-wall,  and  other  works,  for 
the  Harbour  of  Carnarvon.  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson, 
engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

K.  & R.  Jones  £8.267  16  3 

Whitaker  Bros 7,991  10  0 

J.  & J.  W.  Roherts 6,891  0 0 

Owen  Morris 6,767  0 0 

It.  & T.  Jones  6,610  10  2 

Kvan  Jones 6,289  0 0 

8.  P.  Owen 6,697  13  0 

D.  Williams  5,453  14  8 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence  at  Anerley 
Park,  Penge,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Rolls: — 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Clapham  and 
Peckham  (accepted)  £1,040  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.-T. 


P -G.  a & Co. — T 
— W.  McL.— J.  L— E.  J. 
-R  D.— Mr.  O.-J.  W.  3 
W.  H.  T.-8.  B — A.  C.-G.  R.-E.  ;R  -R.  O.  ( 
•lew  when  ready).— C.  E.  L.  (there 


T.  — Canonbnry. — 
— J.  B.  & Son. 

F.  S.  A -D  W 
shall  he  happy 

■e  Instruments 

describe  spiral  volutes,  but  they  are  not  very  handy.  Iuqulre 
Mr.  Stanley.  Great  Turnstile) — Munich  Glass  (next  week).— W.  F. 
(next  week)  — J.  R (will  have  to  adopt  the  usual  means  to  make  his 
relt  known). — H.  J.  1).  (we  are  unable  to  Assist  In  the  way  desired).— 
Patentee  (we  decline  to  give  addresses). — Clerk  ol  Works  (bonders  are 
ot  Included  In  the  average).— 8.  L.-J.  W.— A.  B.— J.  W.  B,— T.  N. 
-J.  M — O.  L.  P.-Dr.  P.-K.  & Co. 

AU  statements  ot  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  &o.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
. epaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

CorBham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  nae  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norbon-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Porbland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  inolnding  ; 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple  ; 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster. Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn-  ■ 
chambers,  17,  Fenoburoh-street,  E.O.  [Advt.  . 


TITLE  - PAGE  for  Volume  XLI.  (July 
use.moer,  1881).  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  i 
issue  of  Jannarr  14th  last. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  perso 
application  at  the  Offioe. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 


i Gd.  si 


;o  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 


READING-CASKS  (Cloth),  with  StriDgi 
price  Ss.  each. 

THE  FORTY-FIRST  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (hound)  is  now 
ready,  pries  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

8UB8CR1 BERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Offioe,  will  be 
bound  at  a coot  ol  3s.  Gd.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  new  Board  schools  at  Bromley-road,  Lee.  Mr. 

E.  K.  Robaon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Ch.  W. 
Brooks : — 

F.  Higgs £6,402  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  (late  Hook  & Oldrey)  ...  6,356  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 6,265  0 0 

Atherton  4 Latta 6,248  0 0 

W.  Tonene 6,196  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 6,173  0 0 

8.  J.Jerrard 6,144  o 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Abingdon,  for  the  Queen’s  Hotel  Company.  Mr.  G. 
Winship,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

E.  Williams  £146  0 0 

Barrett  & Drew  138  0 0 

G.  Thatcher  (accepted) 130  0 0 

For  laying  on  water,  and  fitting  np  bath,  cistern,  &c.,  at 

tko  same : — 

C.  Campion £69  10  0 

E.  G.  81iepperd  68  10  0 

Coxeter  & Sons  (accepted) 62  16  0 


81x  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6<i. 

Eaoh  additional  line  (about  tea  words) 0s.  Gd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  for  Special  Advei- 
tUementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publlahu. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  0d. 

Eaoh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) , Os.  Gd. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreesed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder, " 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muil  In  all  casee  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNbER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ...._. Gd.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  earns  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publl.her, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherlno-etreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  tor  the  current  week's  Issus  must  reach  the  offlO' 
before  THREE  o'olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
;ly  reoommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  b 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  ; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors,  i 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  ,, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-Bt.,  S.W., . 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO.) 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER! 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,! 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  1 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE,- 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  od  “ Heating  ” post  free  > 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT., 


DAYLIGHT  EEFLECTOES  OF  EYEEY  DESCEIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 


WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking., 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Workffc 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices.' 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work: 
Bhops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


N.B.— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON’ 


NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  FOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  coLBti action  allows  of  the  aDgle  of  light  beiDg  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture, 

HE  production  of 
a tolerably  large 
and  profusely  il- 
lustrated volume, 
designed  as  a 
popular  aid  to 
the  study  of 
Classic  sculp- 
ture,* may,  we 
hope,  be  taken  as 
a sign  of  an  in- 
creased interest 
in  this  form  of 
art,  as  well  as 
a means  of  in- 
creasing and 
directing  that 
interest.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not 
many  years  since 
the  production  of  a popular  treatise  on  the 
subject,  on  this  scale,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a hopeless  venture  by  authors  and 
publishers  equally,  and  even  now  a work  on 
suoh  a subjeot  is  not  likely  to  attract  half  the 
interest  which  an  equally  competent  work  on 
the  history  of  painting  would  evoke. 

The  consideration  of  the  causes  of  this 
limited  interest  in  sculpture  in  modern  times 
forms  a kind  of  complementary  problem  to  that 
opposite  one,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great 
interest  in  soulptnre  among  the  Greeks,  and 
their  unequalled  success  in  the  art.  The  in- 
fluences which  were  notably  present  in  favour 
of  the  development  of  soulpture  among  the 
Greeks,  we  should  expect  to  find  notably  absent 
in  our  own  day,  when,  as  Mr.  Perry  says,  even 
the  soulptors  themselves  admit  the  comparative 
failure  of  their  art.  Part  of  the  book  before  us 
being  direoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  influ- 
ences whioh  operated  in  favour  of  antique 
sculpture,  readers  may  thence  be  able  to  deduce 
an  idea  of  the  causes  whioh  operate  against  it  in 
modern  times,  and  thus  draw  a double  lesson. 

The  objeot  of  the  author,  as  set  forth  in  his 
prefaoe,  is  not  only  to  furnish  the  amateur  with 
the  knowledge  neoessary  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture  in  museums,  but  also  to  set  before  the 
artist  the  principles  by  which  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  greatest  period  of  the  art  were 
guided,  "and  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  ancient  history  to  one  ©f  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic  sides  of  Greek 
life,  and  to  show  him  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween Greek  art  and  the  religious,  political,  and 
sooial  life  of  the  Greek  people." 

This  is  a tolerably  ambitious  programme,  it 
must  be  admitted,  for  one  writer  to  propound  in 
one  volume,  even  though  a bulky  one.  As  to 
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the  questions  involved  in  the  principles  of  sculp- 
ture, we  oannot  find  that  these  are  anywhere 
systematically  or  fully  treated  of,  the  few  re- 
flections whioh  bear  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
being  for  the  most  part  introduced  rather  at  hap- 
hazard  and  in  an  unconnected  way.  The  Intro- 
duotion  gives  us,  in  a connected  form,  the  author’s 
own  idea  as  to  the  rationale  of  sculpture,  whioh, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  we  regard'  as  perfectly  sound 
and  true.  He  brings  into  prominence  the  fact 
that  scnlpture,  of  all  the  imitative  arts,  is,  or 
should  be,  the  least  realistically  imitative.  It 
" must  rest  on  a careful  aad  comprehensive 
study  of  the  structure  and  forms  of  living  men. 
Yet  here,  again,  we  must  repeat  that  a statue  is 
only  a work  of  art,  in  the  higher  sense,  when  it 
is  the  embodiment  and  representation  of  an  art 
idea.  The  sonlptor  studies  the  forms  and 
motions  of  a thousand  living  men,  but  he  oopies 
no  one  of  them.  He  is  able  to  oonceive  and  to 
create  a form  whioh  is  far  above  his  actual  ex- 
perience, and  whioh  he  uses  as  the  fitting  expres- 
sion of  his  sublimest  .thoughts.  The  natural 
world  produces  nothing  in  absolute  perfection, — 
not  a leaf,  not  a flower,  not  one  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  living  animals,  not  a man,  not  even  a 
woman.”  This  latter  proposition  is  too  strongly 
put.  Nature  certainly  produoes  perfect  forms 
occasionally  in  animals,  and  in  men  and  women. 
As  a rule,  no  doubt,  a sculptor  has  to  modify  his 
model,  by  drawing  on  his  own  aoquired  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  general  average  of  types, 
in  order  to  realise  the  beauty  whioh  he  seldom 
sees  before  him  in  visible  form.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  modification  besides  this.  Too 
minute  realism  in  soulpture  would  tend  to 
failure,  simply  from  suggesting  an  aim  whioh 
oannot  be  attained  where  modelling  only  can  be 
imitated,  without  texture  or  colour.  The 
painter  may  aim  at  realism,  for  he  has  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  materials  and  conditions 
for  it;  the  sonlptor  has  not,  and  absolute 
realism  in  modelling  only  draws  attention 
to  the  impossibility  of  realism  in  other  parti- 
culars. The  balance  in  the  relation  of  the  oopy 
to  nature  is  thus  destroyed.  And  considering 
that  the  highest  mission  of  soulpture  lies  in 
giving  form  to  ideal  conceptions,  too  minute 
realism  is  also  injurious  to  the  ideal  effect  aimed 
at,  as  drawing  the  eye  too  much  to  minutiee  at 
the  expense  of  the  unity  of  the  conception  as  a 
whole.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a figure  modelled 
from  the  life  in  day  with  the  greatest  possible 
realism  must  have  felt  how  some  of  the  minutiee 
of  modelling,  the  small  folds  and  oreases  of  the 
natural  body,  interfered  with  the  statuesque 
effect  of  the  figure  as  a whole,  and  why  such 
minutiee  require  to  be  smoothed  and  refined 
away  before  the  highest  sculptural  expression  oan 
be  realised.  In  another  part  of  the  book  the 
author  quotes  Cicero  as  giving  evidenoe  of  a 
recognition  of  the  same  principle  ; though  only 
introduced  as  an  illustration  in  one  of  his  ora- 
tions, the  passage  is  not  the  less  significant  of 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  art  was  then  regarded 


by  a highly  cultivated  and  gifted  man  who  waa 
not  an  artist.  Cicero’s  words  are,  “ The  great 
artist,  when  he  was  moulding  his  Jupiter  or 
Minerva,  was  not  looking  at  any  form  of  these 
deities  of  whioh  he  might  make  a oopy,  but 
there  dwelt  in  his  mind  a certain  form  (species) 
of  surpassing  beauty,  the  sight  aDd  intense  con- 
templation of  which  directed  his  art  and  hia 
hand  to  produce  a similitude."  It  is  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light  that  sculpture  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a kind  of  antidote  to  the  too  prevalent 
realism  of  other  forms  of  art  at  the  present 
moment ; a realism  whioh  has  unfortunately  too 
muoh  invaded  modern  sculpture  also,  and 
brought  it  in  some  instances  to  most  proBaio  and 
even  absurd  manifestations. 

In  early  soulpture  the  avoidauoe  of  realism  of 
detail,  invariably  to  be  observed,  would  be  the 
result  of  no  principle,  but  simply  of  inability  to 
model  with  the  freedom  and  minute  elaboration 
only  attained  in  times  when  greater  facility  of 
execution  had  been,  as  we  might  say,  inherited 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  selection 
of  what  is  suitable  for  sculptural  treatment,  and 
the  rejection  of  what  is  not,  then  comes  into 
operation  as  a portion  of  the  cesthetio  of  sculp- 
ture ; of  the  exeroiBe  of  this  careful  intellectual 
selection  we  see  evidence  among  all  the  works 
of  the  great  Greek  period.  The  distinction 
between  this  intentional  and  critioal  discern- 
ment as  to  the  limits  of  the  art,  and  the  merely 
unoon8oiou8  conventionalism  of  earlier  and  less 
complete  periods,  may  be  traced  in  all  forms  of 
art  dealing  with  the  representation  of  the 
human  figure ; but  it  is  often  quite  overlooked, 
and  we  are  oalled  upon  to  admire  the  superior 
judgment  of  the  artists  of  the  imperfeot  period, 
for  results  which  are  really  only  due  to  their 
inferior  powers  of  execution.  Deficiency  of 
technical  skill  keeps  the  earlier  praotiaera  of  an 
art  well  within  the  bounds  which  are  proper  to 
the  expression  of  that  art ; over-refinement  in 
technical  skill  tempts  the  latest  sohool  in  the 
same  art  into  going  beyond  thoBe  limits  in  order 
to  Bhow  their  teohnical  skill,  at  the  expense  of 
the  highest  and  most  characteristic  expression. 
This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  sculpture, 
partly  because  in  this  art  the  conditions  of 
success  are  more  limited,  and  their  transgres- 
sion beoomes  more  notable.  Nothing,  however, 
that  can  justly  be  oalled  a degradation  of  sculp- 
ture occurs  iu  late  Greek  or  late  Roman  art,  so 
far  as  we  know  it.  The  aohievement  of  this 
“ bad  eminence  ” was  reserved  for  late  Renais- 
sance and  modern  Italian  soulpture.  Consider- 
ing the  time  covered  by  Greek  and  Roman 
soulpture,  as  illustrated  in  the  book  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  it  is  remarkable  how  slight  is  tha 
decadence  in  the  aesthetic  ideal  of  soulpture^ 
though  the  deolension  in  dignity  and  complete- 
ness of  style  is  marked  enough.  If  we  compare 
with  this  very  gradual  decadence  of  Classio 
soulpture,  the  rapid  down-hill  path  of  Renais- 
sance soulpture;  if  we  consider  the  immense 
gulf  whioh  separates  Bernini  from  Donatello^ 
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artistically,  and  the  comparatively  brief  time  in 
whioh  this  defection  was  brought  about,  we  must 
conclude  that  there  was  in  Roman  art  a greater 
Boul  of  goodness  than  is  sometimes  admitted, 
for  their  sculptors  to  have  kept,  for  so  long  a 
period,  so  creditably  near  to  their  great  Greek 
models. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Perry  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  Greek  scnplture,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  is  very  clear  and  readable,  and  very  fully 
illustrated.  In  speaking  of  the  lions  of  Mycenae, 
however,  Mr.  Perry  conveys  to  some  extent  a 
wrong  impression  in  describing  the  column  be- 
tween the  animals  as  very  un- Greek  in  character, 
and  hardly  assignable  to  any  known  style. 
Professor  Lewis  showed,  not  long  Bince,  in  a 
communication  in  our  columns,  the  almost  pre- 
cise identity  of  the  mouldings  at  the  top  of  the 
sculptured  oolumns  with  the  usual  Attic  base,  only 
that  the  feature  is  inverted,  the  whole  column 
appearing,  indeed,  as  a column  with  its  base 
uppermost  and  the  necking  at  its  foot,  but  no 
oapital.  The  inversion  of  the  column  is  a very 
ourious  and  inexplicable  fact  ; but  the  resem- 
blance of  the  mouldings  to  the  Attic  base  is  far 
too  close  to  be  accidental. 

A large  space  is  devoted,  naturally,  to  the 
Parthenon  sculptnres,  the  majority  of  whioh  are 
reproduced  in  Bmall  but  careful  outline.  In 
regard  to  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  Mr.  Perry 
draws  attention  to  a peculiar  detail  often  over- 
looked,— thecarefully-contrived“iso-oephalism,” 
or  ranging  of  the  heads  of  all  the  figures  at  about 
equal  height,  whioh  is  kept  up  throughout  it, 
and  iB  to  some  extent  a characteristic  of  frieze 
soulpture.  Mr.  Perry  attributes  this  arrange- 
ment to  certain  considerations  in  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  bas-relief,  arising  from  the  absence 
of  real  background  in  the  case  of  true  bas-relief 
figures  (t.e.,  figures  in  whioh  the  relief  of  the 
modelling  is  apparent  rather  than  real),  whioh 
necessitates  the  covering  of  the  whole  space 
with  the  figures.  This  seems  to  ns  a very  round- 
about and  unsatisfactory  explanation,  as,  after 
all,  there  is  an  appreciable  extent  of  the  ground 
unooonpied  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze.  The  reason  for  keeping  the  heads  level 
we  take  to  be  the  desire  to  bring  the  frieze  into 
proper  deoorative  relation  with  the  lines  of  the 
architecture,  by  preserving  a horizontal  level  in 
the  disposition  of  the  figures.  The  ingenuity 
with  whioh  thi3  is  done  causes  the  anomaly  to 
pass  off  without  notice  in  the  oase  of  many  spec- 
tators, who  do  not  perceive,  till  their  attention 
is  called  to  it,  that  the  men  on  horsebaok  rise  no 
higher  in  the  line  of  heads,  or  soaroely  higher, 
than  those  on  foot.  The  employment  of  a small 
Beale  for  the  horses,  and  to  some  extent  a 
manipulation  of  scale  and  proportion  in  the 
riding  figures,  are  the  means  taken  to  procure 
the  desired  result,  whioh  is  certainly  a gain  in 
the  decorative  or  arohiteotural  effect  of  the 
whole  frieze.  Let  any  one  even  mentally  con- 
trast the  effect  if  the  heads  were  at  different 
levels,  and  the  superior  result  of  the  actual 
arrangement,  in  relation  to  the  building,  will  be 
obvious,  though  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
a ourious  falsification  of  scale  in  the  soulpture. 

Mr.  Perry  draws  attention  to  differences 
of  merit  in  the  execution  of  various  figures  in 
this  frieze,  whioh,  of  course,  oannot  have  been 
exeouted  by  the  hand  of  one  sculptor.  He  finds 
a difference  in  the  horses  on  the  south  and  north 
sides ; the  former,  whioh  were  less  seen  by 
visitors,  being  exeouted  with  less  oare  than 
those  on  the  north  side.  Suoh  is  the  author’s 
oonolusion,  whioh  we  rather  question,  and  which 
is  at  variance  with  other  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  Parthenon  sculpture.  The  fact,  for 
instanoe,  that  all  the  figures  of  the  tympana  are 
finished  as  highly  and  completely  in  the  back 
portions,  whioh  no  one  could  ever  see  after  the 
figures  were  in  situ,  seems  quite  at  variance 
with  the  idea  that  the  side  of  the  frieze  which 
would  be  perfectly  visible,  though  likely  to  be 
less  looked  at  than  the  other,  should  have  been 
wilfully  allowed  to  be  carelessly  exeouted.  If 
the  difference  is  there,  we  must  trace  it  to  acci- 
dental oauses.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this  frieze,  in  reference  to  modern  soulpture,  is 
plain  enough,  though  very  discouraging.  Mr. 
Perry  sums  it  up  very  well.  The  work  sets 
before  us,  as  he  says,  “ the  very  form  and  spirit 
of  Periolean  Athens.”  From  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  the  dumb  animals  that  were 
sacrificed ; “ from  the  Archon  and  Eupatrid 
to  the  oharioteer  and  slave  - groom,  all 
are  there.”  There  were  the  noble  youths 
of  **  horse  - loving  ” Athens,  and  the  train 
of.  high-born  Athenian  maidens,  with  modest 
mien  and  gentle  dignity  and  grace.  “ All  that 


was  sacred,  powerful,  and  grand,  all  that  was 
beautiful,  graoefnl,  and  joyous  in  Athenian  life, 
is  represented  there.”  The  author  calls  the 
representation  “idealised,”  but  oonventionalised 
would  be  the  true  expression.  The  forms  are  to 
some  extent  modified, — the  animals  especially, — 
for  treatment  in  architectural  sculpture,  but  in 
the  main,  the  whole  representation  is  realistic  in 
intention,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  bas-relief 
sculpture  allow.  And  it  is  when  thus  regarded  that 
it  speaks  to  us  of  some  of  the  reasons  of  the  great 
success  of  sculpture  in  ancient  Athens,  and  of 
its  non-sucoesB  in  modern  life.  The  Athenian 
everyday  life  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  its 
usual  manifestations  : ours  is  not.  Many  oritios 
and  artists  have  reoognised  plainly  enough  the 
nai  ve  and  realistic  character  of  the  Parthenon 
frieze,  and  have  proposed  that  subjects  and 
incidents  of  the  present  day  should  be  sculp- 
turally treated  on  our  buildings  with  the  same 
realism  and  naivete,  as  if  the  same  method 
which  produoed  the  beautiful  Greek  soulpture 
would  produce  beautiful  English  soulpture.  And 
yet  no  one,  we  imagine,  has  ever  followed  up  in 
his  mind  the  result  whioh  such  a sculptural 
treatment  ©f  modern  life  would  present,  with- 
out being  made  to  recoil  by  a feeling  of 
the  ridiculous  side  of  suoh  a representa- 
tion. The  difference  is  that  natural  everyday 
Greek  life  was  graoeful  and  beautiful,  and  had, 
in  its  simplicity,  the  true  elements  for  soulptural 
subjects ; that  everyday  English  life  is  mostly 
not  graoeful  and  beautiful,  and  that,  where  it  is, 
the  grace  and  beauty  are  so  artificial  and  (both 
in  a material  and  metaphysical  sense)  so  heavily 
draped,  as  to  be  quite  unavailable  for  the  purposes 
of  sculpture.  Painting  may  do  a good  deal  with 
modern  life;  soulpture  is  nearly  powerless  in  its 
presenoe,  not  to  say  contemptuous. 

In  speaking  of  the  recently  - discovered 
Olympian  statues,  Mr.  Perry  strongly  deories 
the  exaggerated  statements  made  as  to  their 
surpassing  excellence,  “ that  they  were  fully 
equal  to  the  Elgin  marbles,”  &c.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  discoverers  over  their  discoveries  is 
natural,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  contagious, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  override  true  and 
judioious  oriticism.  The  gap  between  the 
Olympian  and  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  exoept 
in  regard  to  one  or  two  figures  of  speoial  excel- 
lence among  the  Olympian  set,  is  very  marked. 
The  Olympian  sculptures  have  somewhat  of  the 
character,  as  compared  with  the  Athenian,  of 
archaic  art;  a large  and  grand  manner  they 
show,  no  doubt,  but  great  inferiority  in  regard 
to  refinement  of  execution  and  life-like  character 
and  expression.  In  regard  to  the  Parthenon 
sculptures,  the  author  refers  again  to  the  old 
vexed  question  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  morale  of 
his  raid  on  the  Parthenon : he  sums  up,  as  we 
think  every  person  in  whom  sentiment  does  not 
override  practical  oommon  sense  must  do,  in 
favour  of  Lord  Elgin,  whose  action,  by  what- 
ever  motives  prompted,  unquestionably  was  the 
means  of  preserving  and  giving  to  all  the 
oivilised  world  the  greatest  works  in  the  world’s 
sculpture,  which  would  otherwise  before  now 
have  perished,  or  nearly  so,  under  the  hands  of 
brutal  and  ignorant  spoilers. 

In  treating  the  later  developments  of  Greek 
soulpture,  the  author  brings  out,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  points  offering  a remarkable 
parallel  with  some  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
art  at  the  present  moment.  The  school  of 
whioh  Praxiteles  was  the  centre  he  describes  as 
one  devoted  to  “ the  Aphrodisian  cult,”  the 
school  whioh  drew  its  models  from  the  superior 
class  of  Hetairai  (women  of  loose  character), 
who  filled  so  large  a place  in  later  Greek  sooiety. 
The  Hetairai  did  not  gain  a large  or  general 
influence  in  Greek  society  till  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  “ Such  a scene  as  that  recorded  by 
Athenceus,  who  relates  that  Phryne,  letting 
down  her  hair,  descended  into  the  sea  before  all 
the  Greeks  at  the  public  festival  at  Eleusis, 
would  have  been  impossible  at  any  earlier 
period,  and  clearly  shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
worship  of  mere  beauty  had  lowered  the  tone  of 
the  national  morality.”  Praxiteles  became 
accordingly  the  highest  representative  of  a 
school  of  sculptors  who  aimed  at  the  realisation 
of  a graceful  seductive  beauty  in  their  works, 
with  much  less  grandeur  of  style  than  in  the 
Pheidian  age,  and  with  no  elevation  of  feeling 
whatever.  Without  necessarily  drawing  the 
social  parallel,  we  oertainly  seem  to  see  some- 
thing of  an  artistio  parallel  in  the  works  of  a 
seot  of  artists  who  at  present  seem  to  have  set 
up  a kind  of  Aphrodisian  cult,  a penchant  for 
languid,  unintelleotual,  sensuous  forms,  deficient 
both  in  artistic  and  moral  force  of  expression. 


It  is  significant  to  remember  that  this  tendenoy 
in  art  was,  as  we  can  now  see,  the  accompani- 
ment or  sign  of  the  decadence  of  Greek  art  and 
society.  In  the  present  day  it  is  put  forward  by 
its  votaries  as  part  of  the  revival  of  art  (about 
sooiety  they  oare  little) ; with  how  much  truth 
time  will  show. 

The  period  to  whioh  most  of  the  Roman  works 
of  sculpture  with  whioh  we  are  acquainted  be- 
longed is  called  by  the  author  a “ period  of  imi- 
tation,” and  that  is  probably  about  the  truth  of 
it.  We  have  to  be  grateful,  however,  to  this  art 
of  imitation  for  having  preserved  to  us  what 
appear  to  be  good  copies  of  some  great  Greek 
works,  the  originals  of  whioh  we  should  other- 
wise know  of  only  by  description.  The  Roman 
influence  upon  Greek  sculptors  of  the  Roman 
period  Mr.  Perry  thinks  was  (“  strange  to  say,” 
U9  he  adds)  both  healing  and  elevating,  in  the 
century  before  and  the  century  after  Christ. 

“ The  Romans  had  not  yet  lost  their  faith  in 
the  gods,  northe  sense  of  personal  dignity  which 
accompanied  that  faitb.  They  wished  to  see 
both  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  and  the 
ohiefs  whom  they  obeyed,  represented  in  the 
severe  and  dignified  forms  of  antiquity.  The 
dii  majores, — the  Jupiters,  Junos,  and  Minervas, 
— beoome  once  more  the  subject  of  plastic  art, 
and  the  artist  prepared  himBelf  for  his  arduous 
task  by  the  study  of  Pheidias  and  Polyoleitus. 
He  went  far  up  the  stream  of  Grecian  art  and 
drew  from  its  yet  unpolluted  waters.  And 
hence  the  phenomenon  that  some  of  the  finest 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  just 
from  this  late  period,  and  that  we  see  in  Rome  a 
sort  of  after-glow  of  the  hey-day  of  Attio  sculp- 
ture.” “ Hey-day  ” seems  a peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate and  undignified  expression  to  use  : 
in  connexion  with  such  a snbjeot,  but  the  i 
view  stated  is,  we  imagine  true,  and  it  I 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  influence  : 
of  religious  and  sooial  conditions  upon  the  arts. 
Of  the  Venus  de  Medioi  even,  while  recognising  ; 
it  as  in  the  main  a purely  sensuous  work  (and  ; 
probably  a Roman  reproduction  of  the  idea  of  I 
the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles),  the  author  : 
can  afford  to  speak  very  kindly,  observing  that  : 
“ even  at  the  lowest  estimate  which  the  coolest  ! 
critio  oan  form  of  the  Medioian  Venus,  how  i 
favourably  does  she,  in  her  refined  and  1 innocent  : 
voluptuousness/  contrast  with  the  goddesses  and  ! 
nymphs  of  many  an  illustrious  painter  of  the  : 
Middle  Ages,  and  with  the  meretricious  minxes  : 
of  some  modern  sohools  of  eoulpture.”  And  this  ; 
is  true  enough.  And  yet  there  oan  be  little  : 
doubt  that  the  Medioi  Venus  was  produced  in  a i 
society  to  whioh  the  worBt  social  abuses  of  this  ■ 
day  are  comparative  purity.  PerhapB  Mr. 
Perry’s  foot-note  supplies  one  explanation, — - 
“ The  modern  Venus,  in  too  many  oases,  is  not  i 
moulded  and  painted  by  nature,  but  by  bastard  : 
art  with  the  aid  of  corsets  and  cosmetics.”  That  E 
is  part  of  the  secret.  There  was  at  least  a more  ■ 
natural  and  healthy  costume  in  those  days,  and  3 
the  human  form  was  not  pinched  and  pulled  out  t 
of  shape. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  : 
further  considerations  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Perry  : 
has  filled  a gap  in  what  may  be  oalled  the  ■ 
higher-class  popular  literature  of  art,  and  filled  I 
it  exceedingly  well. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PARIS. 

No  one  can  visit  Paris,  be  he  ever  so  unob- 
servant, without  being  struck,  after  a very  few  ? 
days’  stay,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  oost  at  t 
whioh  the  order  he  sees  about  him  must  have  3 
been  obtained.  It  is  true,  the  stranger  is  kept  t 
more  within  certain  limits  specially  prepared  for  r 
his  reception  than  he  is  in  London,  the  enormous  = 
size  of  which  would,  we  suspect,  almost  baffle  ? 
even  French  powers  of  organisation  ; but  while,  , 
unquestionably,  considerably  larger  sums  are  £ 
expended  on  the  “ strangers’  quarter  ” in  Paris  £ 
than  is  the  case  in  more  distant  neighbourhoods,  i 
the  system  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated  is  : 
the  same  for  all,  and  the  general  expense  of  the  £ 
whole  is  shared  by  all,  just  as  the  enjoy-  • 
ment  of  the  more  deoorative  parts  of  the  t 
capital  is  open  to  all,  though  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  there  is  not  suoh  an  absenoe  t 
as  is  at  first  apparent, — always  excluding  cer- 
tain terrible  neighbourhoods, — of  beauty  and  i 
charm  in  the  less  stranger-frequentsd  portions  i 
of  Paris.  There  are  to  be  found  the  same  tall  I 
stone  houses,  the  same  pretty  squares  open  to  i 
the  public  with  their  Sunday  bands  of  military  5 
musio,  the  same  green  gardens,  round  the  statues  1 
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and  fountains  of  whioh  the  ohildren  play ; there 
are  the  same  tree- planted  Btreets  and  bonlevards, 
with  their  weloome  well-shaded  seats;  the  same 
kiosks,  the  Bame  well-supplied  markets  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  better  neighbourhoods.  And 
again,  always  excepting  oertain  miserable  parts 
of  the  capital, — every  “apartment"  in  Paris 
has  its  cabinet  noir,  — there  are  not  to  be 
found,  as  with  us,  those  differences  so  marked 
between  one  neighbourhood  and  another ; a 
blessing  whioh  may,  to  some  extent,  be  attributed 
to  the  oentral  form  of  government  which  Paris 
enjoys,  distributing  with  more  or  less  equality 
over  eaoh  portion  of  the  capital  the  advantages 
specially  enjoyed  by  those  fortunate  enough  to 
occupy  the  more  expensive  neighbourhoods.  Of 
the  central  form  of  municipal  government  we 
may  premise  one  more  remark,  omitted  in  refer- 
ring not  long  since  to  the  government  of  New 
York,  that  the  peculation  and  jobbery  with  which 
stand  accused  the  officials  of  the  Empire  city, 
are  solely  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  election  of  their  town  councillors. 
It  is  well  known  that  it  is  alone  owing  to  this 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  central  government 
of  New  York  State,  held  at  Albany,  refuse  to 
leave  the  municipality  of  New  York  (city)  its 
entire  liberty.  A representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  honestly  exercised,  affords  the 
sorest  means  of  effecting  whatever  may  be  the 
expressed  desires  and  needs  of  the  majority.  It 
is  by  the  exeroise  of  these  their  rights,  let  us 
repeat,  that  the  Parisian  ratepayers  have  effected 
the  results  which,  when  the  stranger  visits 
Paris,  he  is  forced  to  admire. 

Having  in  a former  article*  explained  to  some 
extent  the  nature  of  the  municipal  government 
of  Paris,  we  may  now,  in  accordance  with  our 
promise,  proceed  to  deal  more  specially  with  the 
action  of  the  various  commissions  with  whioh 
lie,  as  with  our  own  London  Corporation  and 
those  of  every  city  in  the  world,  the  expenditure 
of  the  annual  budget.  First  among  the  expenses 
of  this  budget  comes  the  item  for  the  police. 
Of  the  police  of  Paris,  so  important  a factor  in 
the  government  of  the  city,  it  is  difficult  in  the 
limits  of  a few  lines  to  speak  fully, + it  may, 
however,  be  said  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
Paris  police,  except  that  its  organisation  is  more 
masterly,  resembles  greatly  that  of  London  or 
of  any  other  great  city.  It  is  an  old  complaint 
that  the  species  of  suspicion,  chiefly  political, 
with  which  everybody  is  regarded, — this  feeling, 
fortunately  is  daily  diminishing, — leads  to  an 
amount  of  inquiry  and  prying  that  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  singular  offensive,  and  whioh  is  happily 
scarcely  known  in  England  and  America.  It 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  Borne  8,000  police- 
men and  seventy  commissaires  distributed 
through  the  eighty  quartiers  of  Paris,  with,  of 
course,  a large  body  of  police  officials.  The 
Prefecture  of  Police  coBts  yearly  some  800,0001., 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
Prefecture  of  Police  consists,  it  may  be  stated, 
of  three  bureaux,  subdivided,  of  course,  into 
numerous  other  bureaux.  The  first  deals  solely 
with  political  affairs,  seoret  societies,  public 
meetings,  Masonic  lodges,  refugees,  and  lastly, 
the  Btrangers,  the  presence  of  each  of  whom 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  is,  as  is  well  known, 
reported  immediately  to  the  police,  who  docket 
his  name  for  future  reference.  The  second 
bureau  deals  more  particularly  with  the  public 
amusements,  fetes,  reviews,  races,  theatres,  &o. 
though  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  theatres  in 
Paris  are  not  put  in  charge  of  the  police,  but 
of  the  Garde  Ripublicaine , another  important 
branch  of  the  Paris  police,  though  in  reality 
part  of  the  army,  remaining,  however,  always  in 
the  capital.  The  third  bureau  deals  solely  with 
the  foreign  nnd  French  journals,  the  translation 
of  documents,  telegraphic  messages,  &c.  The 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  whole  French 
police  is  a marvel  of  organisation,  to  describe 
which  alone  would  require  considerably  more 
spaoe  than  is  at  our  disposal,  or  than  the  subject 
in  its  relation  to  the  municipal  government  of 
Paris  requires.  As  for  the  Fire  Brigade  of 
Paris,  admirable  as  is  its  management,  its 
small  number  of  men,  barely  2,000,  distributed 
over  eighty  fire-stations,  is  very  far,  Parisians 
freely  admit,  from  being  what  it  should  be. 
Paris,  it  is  true,  is  freer  from  fires  than  London 
and  other  cities,  owing  to  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  its  stone  buildings,  the  tenure  allow- 
ing of  building  almost  for  eternity  in  Paris  ; but 
several  fires  that  have  recently  occurred  have 


shown  sadly  the  deficiency  of  the  Paris  Fire 
Brigade,  though  Paris  pays  for  its  protection  over 
70,000£.  Captain  Shaw  has  constantly  com- 
plained that  the  30,000Z.  whioh  our  London  Fire 
Brigade  eosts  us  is  miserably  insufficient. 

Paris,  until  within  a few  years,  was  very  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  water,*  but  within  a 
generation  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction 
have  remedied  an  inconvenience,  whioh  still, 
however,  requires  further  consideration,  the 
pending  settlement  of  which  almost  renders  any 
statement  at  present  useless.  The  municipality 
are  discussing  this  all-important  question,  the 
separate  supply  of  water  to  the  capital  for  each 
of  the  great  services,  the  household  use,  and  the 
publio  use  in  the  streets,  fountains,  drains,  &o. 
Suffice  it  to  state  to  those  whom  it  may  interest 
that  it  is  calculated  that  something  like  over 
three  million  litres,  about  700,000  gallons,  of 
water  per  diem  are  supplied,  a third  of  which 
is  used  for  household  purposes,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  for  the  public  service,  watering  the 
streets, — down  eaoh  side  of  which  is  kept  flowing 
during  some  hours  in  the  day  a constant  supply 
of  water, — flushing  the  drains,  &c.  This,  we 
hope,  may  dispense  with  any  detailed  account  of 
the  capacities  for  water-supply  of  the  aqueduct 
of  the  Ourcq,  or  that  of  Arcueil, — a monumental 
work  which  no  visitor  to  Paris  should  fail  to 
see, — the  Dhuis,  the  Vanne,  the  Seine,  and  the 
artesian  wells  of  Grenelle  and  Passy,  and  their 
several  reservoirs.  It  may  be  stated  that,  as 
in  London,  there  are  not  wanting  complaints  on 
the  part  of  the  householders  as  regards  the  high 
water-rates, — consequent  on  some  unfortunate 
arrangement  made  many  years  Binoe  between 
the  city  and  the  water  company, — complaints 
which  are  only  too  well  founded  while  the  supply 
of  water  is  so  deficient,  and  while  some  50,000 
houses  in  Paris  are  still  utterly  unsupplied  with 
this  first  necessity  of  publio  hygiene. 

An  ample  water  supply  is  an  absolute  need  in 
a great  city,  and  the  task  of  getting  rid  of  this 
supply,  daily  rendered  foul  by  use,  is  another, 
and  apparently  even  more  difficulty  duty,  one  with 
which  Paris  has  to  some  extent  grappled, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  solved. 
It  oan  be  understood  that  the  management  of 
something  like  300,000  to  400,000  oubic  yards  of 
water  is  no  small  matter.  Within  a few  years 
immense  improvements  have  been  effected.  The 
Seine  is  no  longer,  within  the  walls  at  least,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  city : a net- 
work of  drains  has  been  laid  that  carries  to  a 
distance  the  liquid  flood  whioh,  so  chemically 
injurious  to  human  life,  oontains  such  invaluable 
aids  to  vegetable  culture ; but,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  so  far  made  to  realise  to  the  full 
these  advantages,  the  attempt  may  still  be  said 
to  be  only  in  an  experimental  stage.  The  Seine, 
disinfeoted  in%the  portion  that  flows  through 
Paris,  receives  most  of  the ' city  sewage  at 
Asnieres,  poisoning  all  the  river  for  miles 
below.f  Of  the  efforts  made  to  utilise  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  the  sewage  of  the  city,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  have,  to  a great  extent,  been 
orowned  with  Buccess.  The  city  of  Paris  took 
in  hand  the  question,  and  at  its  own  expense 
completely  showed  on  the  Plaine  de  Genne- 
villiers  the  agricultural  value  of  the  sewage 
manure  for  the  raising  of  vegetables ; but  the 
difficulty  thus  to  some  extent  Solved,  the  in- 
crease of  population  has  produced  a larger 
quantity  of  Bewage  than  can  be  utilised,  and  the 
question  remains  still  to  be  settled.  It  can  be 
understood  that  the  proposal  to  flood  a portion 
of  the  beautiful  forest  of  St.  Germain  with  the 
reeking  manure,  however  valuable,  has  roused 
tempests  of  indignation.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  continues  to  pour  out  daily  its  thousands  of 
cubic  yards  of  sewage.  New  drains  are  yearly 
laid, — it  is  not  long  since  that  almost  every 
street  in  Paris  seemed  blocked  with  huge  drain- 
pipes and  piles  of  excavated  earth.  Paris, 
which  possesses  hard  upon  500  miles  of  sewers, 
is  still  but  very  insufficiently  supplied,  and  half 
as  many  miles  of  streets  have  Btill  to  be  pro- 
vided with  sewers.  As  for  the  question  of  the 
branoh  pipes  to  each  house,  that  much-disputed 
point  remains  as  yet  as  unsettled  as  it  seems  in 
every  country.  Theory  after  theory  is  put  for- 
ward, and  progress  is  to  some  extent  made,  but 


* At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  calculated 
that  the  half  million  of  inhabitants  were  supplied  each 
with  3 i litre/  (considerably  under  a gallon)  of  water. 

t The  “ Grand  igout  collecteur"  is  the  largest  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  only  being  com- 
parable with  it.  From  its  Btarting-point  under  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  it  ruos  three  miles  to  Asnieres,  with  a 
slope  of  about  19$  in.  to  every  five  furlongs  (60  centimetres 
to  the  kilometre),  a breadth  of  about  18  ft.  Gin,,  and  a 
height  of  about  15  ft. 


to  every  thoughtful  mind  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  present  system  must  be  apparent. 

At  this  time,  when  we  know  so  much  of  un- 
healthy dwellings,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  mention  the  powers  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  in  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws 
upon  unhealthy  dwellings.  In  the  first  place,  the 
council  nominates  a special  commission  to  visit 
the  site  reported,  when,  if  repairs  or  demolition 
be  necessary,  the  landlord  is  required  imme- 
diately to  act.  If  the  commission  requires  an 
outlay  that  appears  exaggerated  to  the  councillor 
of  the  parish,  the  question  is  reconsidered  by 
another  special  commission,  which  may  again 
refer  the  matter  to  the  commission  of  unhealthy 
dwellings.  The  action  of  the  oounoil,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  exercised  as  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  landlord  as  of  the  lodger.  The  grounds  for 
declaring  any  dwelling  unhealthy  are  laid  down 
as  the  Ifollowing  : — Air  vitiated  by  emanations 
from  ill- ventilated  closets,  the  Beats  of  whioh 
are  not  closed  by  an  automatic  cover,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  not  painted  with  zino- white  ; 
insufficiency  of  light,  either  through  smallness 
of  the  place  or  the  limited  Bize  of  the  openings, 
dampness  of  ceilings  and  walls,  as  shown  by 
stains,  by  the  paper  falling  in  shreds,  or  by 
mould  on  the  woodwork  ; stagnant  water 
caused  by  the  bad  paving  of  courtyards,  by  the 
want  of  properly  sloped  or  cleansed  gutters.  It 
is  ia  the  power  of  any  one,  through  letter  to  the 
mayor  of  his  parish,  to  complain  of  the  un- 
healthy nature  of  any  lodging  occupied  either 
at  the  time  or  previously.  The  parish  dootora 
are  also  called  upon  to  make  known  if  the  want 
of  proper  hygienic  precautions  may  have  caused 
in  any  way  the  death  of  any  person  they  may 
visit.  Attention  is  invariably  paid  to  any  com- 
plaint when  well  founded. 

Paris,  like  every  great  modern  oity,  finds  the 
disposal  of  its  yearly  increasing  dead  a constant 
source  of  difficulty,  and  there  already  exists  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a necropolis 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  capital,  but 
connected  with  it  by  a special  railway, — a place 
resembling,  in  fact,  our  Woking  Necropolis,  only 
at  a much  greater  distance  from  the  capital, 
but  Parisian  public  opinion  is  against  the  idea. 
The  Parisians  like  at  times  to  visit  the  resting- 
place  of  their  dead,  and  this  distance, — hard  on 
thirty  miles, — it  is  urged,  would  interfere  with 
a long-established  custom.  The  faot  remains 
none  the  less,  that  some  steps  will  have  shortly 
to  be  taken  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  The 
subject  of  cremation  is  constantly  violently 
agitated  in  oounoil.  In  the  meantime,  the 
dead  continue  to  fill  silently  the  few  still 
vacant  spots  reserved  for  them  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  A word,  before  leaving 
this  subject,  on  the  very  different  system  from 
ours  whioh  prevails  in  Paris  of  burying  the 
dead,  and  iu  whioh  the  municipality  take  no 
small  share.  The  statement  of  the  death  once 
duly  notified  to  the  local  mairie  or  town-hall, 
a certified  doctor  later  ia  the  day  verifies  the 
decease,  after  visiting  the  body.  At  the  mairie 
where  the  death  has  been  stated,  a complete 
arrangement  is  made, — in  a special  department 
for  the  purpose, — for  the  funeral,  which  usually 
follows  the  day  after  the  death.  This  arrange- 
ment  is  a simple  matter  of  expense,  there  being 
a series  of  eight  or  ten  classes,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  which  the  expense  varies  from  601.  to 
a few  shillings.  The  simple  order  once  given 
to  the  (municipal)  official  of  the  11  pomp es 
funebres,"  the  necessary  sum  paid,  the  plot  of 
land  purchased  for  the  grave  (an  equally  simple 
matter,  the  purchase  being  for  ten  years,  or  for 
perpetuity),  the  Bad  business  is  completed.  The 
following  day  the  officials  of  the  “ pompes 
funebres”  arrive,  the  funeral  service  is  duly 
performed,  either  by  the  cur6  or  the  Protestant 
clergyman,  as  the  oase  may  be,  and  with  a pro- 
priety not  always  known  in  our  country,  the  sad 
duties  are  performed  to  the  dead,  a little  pro- 
cession files  through  the  streets,  each  person 
uncovering  as  the  hearse  passes  by,  and  soon 
earth  is  given  to  earth,  dust  to  duBt.  Only  those 
English  persons  who  may  have  borne  the  affliction 
of  a loss  away  from  home  in  the  great  city  by 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  oan  conceive  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Paris  undertaker’s  duties,  and  the 
singular  absence  of  that  dashing  jar  on  the 
feelings  whioh  seems  so  invariably  to  accom- 
pany the  performance  of  such  duties  in  this 
country. 

In  another  article  we  shall  treat  of  the  publio 
thoroughfares,  their  sweeping,  lighting,  paving, 
&o. ; the  omnibus  Bervioe,  the  oharity  organisa- 
tion, education,  and  the  budget  of  the  Paris 
municipality. 
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THE  FIREPROOF  CURTAIN  IN 
THEATRES. 

In  our  seoond  notice  of  the  report  presented 
to  the  Austrian  Society  of  Architects  and 
Engineers  on  the  Yienna  fire,*  we  referred  to  a 
supplementary  report, f drawn  np  by  a sub-com- 
mittee of  that  society,  on  a fireproof  curtain. 
The  subject  being  of  very  great  importance,  we 
now  give  an  abstract  of  the  report.  The  con- 
struction of  the  proscenium  opening  and  the 
party-wall  separating  the  stage  from  the  audi- 
torium differing  but  little  in  modern  theatres, — 
leaving  dimensions,  of  oourse,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion,— the  arrangement  proposed  by  Herr  Pfaff 
is  one  whioh  may  serve  as  a type  which  may  be 
applied  in  any  theatre.  It  ought  to  be  premised 
that  the  protective  curtains  at  present  employed, 
especially  wire  curtains,  are  only  useful  in  keep- 
ing back  the  flames  from  and  preventing  burn- 
ing objects  falling  into  the  auditorium,  for  a 
time,  and  until,  it  is  supposed,  the  spectators 
have  left  the  house.  But  they  are  entirely 
useless  in  protecting,  permanently,  that  part  of 
a theatre  if  once  a fire  has  broken  out  on  the 
stage.  Nor  do  wire  curtains  prevent  smoke 
penetrating  into  the  auditorium.  The  curtains 
of  corrugated  Bheet-iron  are  somewhat  safer, 
becahse  they  effectually  shut  off  smoke  and  fire, 
for  a time.  It  is  a very  great  question,  how- 
evor) — and,  indeed,  there  are  no  cases  on  reoord 
where  such  partitions  have  saved  the  auditorium 
from  destruction, — whether  even  the  latter  de- 
scription of  curtains  can  withstand  the  intensity 
of  a stage  fire,  and  effectually  prevent  it  laying 
hold  of  the  other  part  of  the  house.  The  scheme 
proposed  by  Herr  Pfaff  is  to  serve  two  purposes : 
it  is  to  afford  absolute  safety  to  human  life, 
and  it  is  to  preserve  the  other  part  of  the 
theatre,  always  supposing  that  the  fire  breaks 
out  on  the  stage.  The  committee  who  reported 
on  Herr  Pfaff's  proposal  say  that  it  is  a happy 
solution  of  a difficult  problem.  After  these  few 
preliminary  remarks,  we  may  enter  into  the 
details  of  that  gentleman’s  scheme. 

The  Curtain. — This  consists  of  iron  sheets 
bent  in  segment  form,  and  carried  by  a horizontal 
series  of  hanging  ties,  which  are  secured  at  the 
top  to  an  iron  frame.  The  curtain  is  suspended 
to  four  wire  ropes,  and  is  nearly  balanced  by  a 
counter-weight.  Should  the  wire  ropes  give  in 
case  of  fire,  the  upper  frame-piece  would  settle 
firmly  down  on  both  sides  along  its  entire  length, 
so  that  the  curtain  then  rests  on  permanent 
supports.  The  curtain,  always  presupposing  a 
fire  on  the  stage,  is  turned  with  its  sheet-iron 
side  towards  the  fire,  and  with  the  hanging-ties 
towards  the  auditorium.  The  sheet-iron  seg- 
ments being  bent  away  from  the  hanging-ties, 
the  latter  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
places  where  the  segments  are  fastened  to  them, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  air  of  the  audito- 
rium, and  cannot  therefore  be  heated  to  a tem- 
perature which  would  jeopardise  their  firmness. 
The  bent  iron  Bheets  (like  the  protective  Bheet- 
iron  of  fire-proof  doors)  are  exposed  to  the 
flames ; but  as  their  thickness  is  1*5  millimetre 
(nearly  0 06  inch),  their  entire  destruction  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  segmental  form  of  the 
iron  sheets  supplies  the  required  stiffness  to  the 
curtain.  The  sheets  may  become  deformed  at 
a red-heat,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  cooled 
by  the  air  of  the  auditorium  ; but  the  ourtain  as  a 
whole  cannot  collapse,  because  the  hanging-ties, 
which  form  the  supports,  are  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  oannot  be  changed  in  form.  The  ourtain 
is  consequently,  to  a certain  extent,  a double  one 
of  rational  construction,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  it  will  resist  even  the  fiercest  conflagration 
on  the  stage  side.  The  curtain  is  provided  at 
its  sides  with  iron  frames,  which  serve  as  guides, 
in  the  wall  jambs,  and  thus  provision  is  made 
for  closing  the  whole  safely,  the  suspension  of 
the  upper  frame-piece  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  would  be  no  occasion  to  mask  the 
whole  construction,  should  it  be  decided  to  leave 
it  open  to  the  view  of  the  public  before  the 
commencement  or  at  the  end  of  the  representa- 
tion ; but  should  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  let  the 
curtain  down  during  the  entr’actes,  the  iron  con- 
struction ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  view  from 
artistic  motives.  But  in  that  case  it  must  be 
insisted  upon  that  the  curtain  should  not  in  any 
way  be  covered  with  anything  that  would  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air,  and  thus  annul  the  effect 
of  the  whole  construction. 

The  Frame. — The  proscenium-opening  is  on  the 
Bide  of  the  stage  surrounded  by  an  iron  framing, 

* See  page  187,  ante. 
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consisting  of  two  pillars  and  an  exposed  cellular 
girder.  The  pillars  are  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  ; 
the  girder  is  wrought  iron.  As  these  parts,  in 
case  of  fire,  have  to  hold  and  support  the  curtain, 
and  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  direot  effect  of 
the  fire  from  nearly  all  sides,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  them  in  some  measure  from  becoming 
too  greatly  heated.  This  it  is  proposed  to  do 
by  making  the  pillars  as  well  as  the  girder 
water-tight,  and  connecting  them  with  the  water- 
mains  of  the  theatre,  so  that  the  entire  hollow 
frame  is  filled  permanently  with  water.  The 
horizontal  girder,  however,  is  provided  at  the 
top  with  several  short  tubes  turned  towards  the 
curtain,  and  plugged  with  easily  fusible  metal. 
In  case  of  only  a moderate  heat  (say  100°  C.) 
the  plugs  would  melt  away,  and  leave  openings 
for  the  esoape  of  the  steam  and  afterwards  the 
water.  Owing  to  the  pressure  from  the  water- 
mains,  a continuous  circulation  would  then  set  in, 
by  whioh  the  frame  would  be  cooled,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  supply,  water-jets 
be  discharged  upon  the  upper  pait  of  the  cur- 
tain, which  evidently  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage. The  hollow  frame  would,  in  case  of  fire, 
be  in  the  condition  of  a steam-boiler  provided 
with  safety-plugs.  It  is  presupposed  that  the 
part  below  the  stage  level  is  walled  up,  so  as  to 
make  it  fireproof,  the  only  communication 
between  the  two  basements  being  a fireproof 
door.  The  space  above  the  proscenium  opening, 
if  it  is  not  already  walled  up  fireproof,  should  be 
made  bo  by  a double  sheet-iron  shield  filled  in  in 
the  manner  of  fireproof  safes,  which  would  fully 
provide  for  the  perfect  Bafety  of  this  part  of 
the  partition. 

The  Motive  Tower.  — Entirely  disregarding 
the  usual  methods  of  winding  up  and  letting 
down  the  customary  wire  or  sheet-iron  curtains 
by  friction-brakes  or  similar  moderators,  Herr 
Pfaff  proposes  to  work  his  curtain  by  hydraulic 
power,  the  pressure  being  supplied  by  the  water 
from  the  mains.  The  arrangement  consists, 
broadly,  of  hydraulic  tackle,  constructed  in  the 
manner  of  hydraulic  cranes  and  lifts.  The  cur- 
tain is  drawn  up  by  water-pressure.  To  let  it 
down,  the  water  is  withdrawn.  The  curtain 
falls  under  the  influence  of  the  excess  weight, 
the  speed  of  the  desoent  as  well  as  the  gradual 
stoppage  being  regulated  by  cutting  off  the 
water.  In  the  arrangements  proposed,  all 
necessary  arrangements  are  made  for  governing 
and  regulating  the  machinery,  so  that,  if  it  is 
onoe  ereoted  and  fitted  up,  it  may  be  worked  by 
simply  turning  a small  hand-lever,  whioh  is  to 
be  placed  at  a convenient  spot  near  the  curtain. 
At  the  same  time,  a similar  easily-worked  lever 
should  be  placed  at  another  convenient  spot, 
perhaps  in  the  auditorium,  so  that  the  curtain 
may  be  let  down  independent  of  what  may 
happen  on  the  stage.  As  a matter  of  oourse, 
the  descent  of  the  curtain  is  to  be^mnounced  by 
an  automatic  bell  apparatus.  By  using  hydraulio 
power,  the  manipulation  of  the  curtain  will  be 
greatly  facititated  ; indeed,  it  may  be  as  safely 
and  as  conveniently  worked  as  an  ordinary 
hydraulic  lift. 

In  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Herr  Pfaff, 
the  iron  curtain  will  lose  the  character  of  a 
contrivance  adapted  for  cases  of  urgency,  and 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  daily  routine 
in  theatres.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  only  true  principle ; for  in  the  case  of 
other  arrangements  there  exists  always  the  fear 
that  they  may  fail  in  the  hour  of  need.  Hy- 
draulio machinery  has  up  to  the  present  time 
been  found  the  most  efficient,  and  it  will  prove 
so  also  in  the  case  of  iron  ourtains  for  theatres. 
Only  in  the  case  that  the  water  supply  should 
fail,  the  ourtain  will  • fail ; that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  be  drawn  up,  or  it  descends  by  itself. 
The  committee  think  that  in  such  a case  the 
public  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
theatre.  The  committee  are  finally  of  opinion 
that, — 

(l.)  An  iron  curtain  erected  in  the  manner 
above  described  would  perform  the  daily  service 
required  safely  and  without  hindrance ; 

(2.)  That  the  arrangements  as  designed  pro- 
mise durability  and  undisturbed  working  ; 

(3.)  That  the  means  for  shutting  off  the  stage 
from  the  auditorium  supply  the  possibility  of 
being  put  into  operation  quiokly  at  the  outbreak 
of  a fire ; 

(4.)  That  the  same,  if  applied  at  the  right 
time,  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  publio 
against  death  by  fire,  should  it  break  out  on  the 
stage  ; and 

(5.)  That  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  made  effective  by  a rational  construction, 


will  hinder  the  fire  penetrating  the  proscenium 
opening,  and  thus  oonfine  it  to  the  stage,  thereby 
saving  the  rest  of  the  building. 


THE  DECAY  OF  MONUMENTAL 
SCULPTURE. 

From  time  to  time  regrets  are  heard  that 
the  age  in  which  we  live  is  unfavourable 
to  sculpture,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
sculptor’s  occupation  is  largely  gone.  But  it 
is  a fact  that  there  is  just  as  much  occasion 
for  monumental  sculpture  now  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  when  Flaxman  was  working 
with  the  fullest  vigour,  or  even  in  the  times  of 
the  Renaissance  and  its  preceding  years,  when 
the  Italian  sculptors  greatly  occupied  them- 
selves with  monumental  work.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  to  find  that  monumental  sculpture  has 
fallen  considerably  into  disuse,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  modes  of  using  the 
sculptor’s  skill,  and  one  of  the  most  suitable  to  and 
most  in  harmony  with  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
No  one  desires  to  see  the  kind  of  monuments 
spring  up  which  were  so  common  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  which  our  cathedrals 
contain  such  numerous  examples.  The  expiring 
warrior  in  full  regimentals,  supported  by  a 
classic  Muse,  or  a portly  lady  pierced  by  the 
arrow  of  a typical  Death,  offends  our  taste. 
The  allegorical  and  inflated  and  unreal  style,  of 
which  we  suppose  all  our  readers  can  call  to 
mind  examples,  and  which  is  a wretched  sequel 
to  the  beginnings  of  modern  sculpture,  which 
dates  from  the  Renaissance,  is  not  only  vicious 
in  itself,  and  wholly  without  merit  as  true  art, 
but  has  done  not  a little  to  disgust  the  present 
generation  with  monumental  sculpture.  The 
pure  and  classical  works  of  Flaxman  are  so  few 
compared  to  those  which  were  turned  out  of  the 
studios  of  Baoon,  Banks,  NollekenB,  and  other 
artists,  much  inferior  both  in  talent  and  powers 
of  execution  to  these,  that  they  have  not 
redeemed  this  species  of  sculpture  from  the 
discredit  which  has  now  overtaken  it.  But 
because  an  age  whioh  has  left  rather  more 
monuments  than  we  want  should  have  been  a 
period  in  which  a‘  vicious  style  prevailed  is  no 
valid  reason  why,  at  the  present  time,  when  a 
purer  style  of  sculpture  has  grown  up,  although 
it  may  not  be  one  of  muoh  power  or  individu- 
ality, monumental  sculpture  should  be  put  on 
one  side  with  a certain  amount  of  contempt. 
There  is  likely  in  a short  time,  it  is  true, 
to  be  a recumbent  statue  of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  this 
is  comparatively  an  isolated  instance  at  the 
present  day  of  the  use  of  monumental  sculpture. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  in  large  and,  conse- 
quently, expensive  works,  such  as  life-Bi’ze,  re- 
cumbent statues  must  be,  that  this  kind  of 
sculpture  Bhould  be  executed.  The  modest  and 
artistio  bas-relief  is  an  admirable  mode  of  erecting 
a monument  at  once  lasting  and  beautiful ; and 
few  better  opportunities  can  occur  to  an  artist 
of  feeling  and  power  for  showing  the  stuff  of 
which  he  is  made.  Any  one  who  has  studied 
either  Flaxman’s  completed  works,  or  the  nume- 
rous casts  at  University  College,  will  at  once 
have  before  his  mind  many  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  It  is  true  every  one  of  our  sculptors  is 
not  a Flaxman ; but,  without  attaining  to  his 
rank,  it  is  possible  for  a modern  artist  to  execute 
a work  which  Bhall  be  technically  admirable, 
and  express  with  artistio  propriety  and  genuine 
feeling  the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  based.  That 
sculpture  in  churches  is  not  at  the  present  time 
“ in  fashion,”  can,  we  suppose,  hardly  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  into 
the  matter.  That  sculpture  is  not  an  art  essen- 
tially secular,  is,  we  presume,  also  without 
doubt ; and  therefore  it  must  to  some  extent  be 
a matter  of  surprise  that  it  is  so  little  seen  at 
the  present  day  in  our  cathedrals  and  churches. 
To  some  extent,  the  adoption  in  recent  years  of 
stained  glass  in  this  country,  and  the  growth  of 
what  are  popularly  called  “ high  art  ” ideas,  have 
had  something  to  answer  for  in  preventing  the 
use  of  monumental  sculpture.  Moreover,  the 
High  Church  movement,  and  the  decoration  and 
the  adornment  of  our  churches  whioh  have  been 
so  largely  influenced  by  this  movement,  are  not 
in  sympathy  or  in  harmony  with  sculpture.  The 
High  Church  decoration  and  sentiment  are 
essentially  florid;  monumental  sculpture  is,  or 
should  be,  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  simple 
and  unadorned.  When,  therefore,  we  have  these 
ideas  and  fashions  prevalent ; when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  degenerate  monumental  sculpture 
had,  broadly  speaking,  become  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  century,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
abundant  reasons  why  it  should  to  a considerable 
extent  have  been  greatly  abandoned  by  the  presen  t 
generation.  But  these  again  are  not  valid 
reasons  why  monumental  sculpture  should  not 
still  be  employed.  In  itself  it  is  an  art  which 
should  always  fill,  if  we  may  say  so,  a practical 
place,  and  which  may  be  at  once  artistic  and  sug- 
gestive. Again,  what  a field  is  open  to  it  in  the 
cemeteries,  which  now  beoome  commoner  every 
day.  Why  should  they  not  become  not  only  our 
burying-places,  but  likewise  spots  beautified  and 
dignified  by  art  ? Our  olimate  is,  unfortunately, 
not  one  in  which  marble  stands  well,  and  there- 
fore there  may  be  urged  practical  objections 
against  sculpture  in  our  open  cemeteries;  never- 
theless there  are  some  species  of  marble  whioh 
are  nob  so  much  affected  by  the  weather  and 
climate  as  others,  and  these  might  be  well  em- 
ployed. Bronze  is  more  or  less  unaffected  by 
climate,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  metal  should  not  be  employed  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  erect  substantial  and  lasting  monu- 
ments. But  inside  our  churches,  at  any  rate, 
marble  is  safe,  and  here,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  bas-reliefs  are  available  as  most 
proper  means  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
those  who  are  gone.  If  the  present  neglect  of 
monumental  sculpture  should  oontinue,  it  will 
be  a matter  of  regret,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
English  art,  but  also  because  it  deprives  many 
of  a kind  of  memorial  whioh  is  singularly  in  har- 
mony with  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  fitted  to 
be  a dignified  and  lasting  record  of  the  dead. 


ART  CLUBS  ABROAD. 

The  recent  visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  home  of  the  Savage  Club  has 
revealed  to  the  world  at  large  the  existence  of 
an  artistic  association  which,  though  it  has  now 
been  formed  a quarter  of  a century,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  little  known  outside  a certain 
oircle,  large  it  is  true,  but  still  comparatively 
limited.  The  fact  is  characteristic  in  a 
measure  of  our  country,  where  it  must  be 
remembered  the  somewhat  professed  Bohe- 
mianism  of  the  “ Savages,” — Richard  Savage, 
though  of  noble  origin,  was  a thorough  speci- 
men of  the  tribe, — has  never  held  the  position 
aooorded  to  it  abroad.  There  have  existed, 
of  course,  from  all  time,  such  convivial  gather- 
ings of  professional  brethren.  In  the  history  of 
Italian  arfc  the  cazzuole  of  the  Early  Renaissance 
are  nob  unknown, — those  friendly  meetings  to 
whioh  the  artists,  such  famous  men  as  Donatello 
and  Ghiberti,  used  to  bring  each,  on  a certified 
day,  his  own  special  and  self-made  dainty  sub- 
ject for  the  approval  of  his  brethren. 

Our  Savage  Club  has  nob  unfittingly  been  said 
to  resemble  in  some  sort  the  well-known  Paris 
Cercle  de  V Union  artistique,  better  known  as 
the  Mirlitons.  Nicknames  seem  to  attaoh  to 
popular  dubs ; the  olub  in  the  Rue  Yolney  is 
familiar  to  Parisians  under  the  free-and-easy 
title  of  the  Crdmerie ; but  the  aims  of  both 
these  associations  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  “ Savage.” 
In  their  handsome  Louis  Quatorze  apartments 
in  the  aristooratic  Place  Yenddme,  the  Mirlitons 
yearly  organise,  a few  weeks  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Salon,  a select  exhibition  of  the 
pictures  intended  for  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
and  the  club  in  the  Rue  Yolney  has  long  rivalled 
its  more  exclusive  neighbour  in  exhibitions  of 
this  kind.  At  the  present  moment  both  these 
exhibitions  are  open,  and  in  the  Paris  season 
they  hold  high  their  position  among  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  spring  months.  Bub  it  is  not  alone 
exhibitions  that  are  held  by  the  Mirlitons ; for 
few  of  the  fashionable  gatherings  of  the  season 
are  invitations  more  eagerly  solicited  than  for 
the  Mirlitons  when  some  well-arranged  concert 
or  clever  comedy  is  performed  on  the  boards  of 
their  well-adapted  theatre.  Bohemian  in  no  way 
are  the  Mirlitons,  though  with  not  a few  of  the 
best  elements  of  the  good-fellowship  of  Bohemian- 
ism.  In  addition  to  the  exhibition,  concerts,  and 
comedies,  a certain  sum  is  yearly  voted  for  the 
publication  of  literary  and  musical  works  and 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  and  their  reproduc- 
tion by  engraving  or  lithography.  The  aims 
of  the  Cercle  de  V Union  artistique,  as  it  is 
officially  termed,  are  it  will  be  seen,  marked  and 
decidedly  of  a high  order;  those  of  the  rival 
CrSmerie,  the  Cercle  artistique  et  UiUraire,  being 
scarcely  less  ambitious  or  praiseworthy.  Were 
it.not  that  our  Burlington  Club  has  organised 
within  past  years  such  an  interesting  series  of 
exhibitions,  it  might,  indeed,  be  brought  against 
our  oity  of  clubs  as  a reproach  that  we  possessed 


no  association  to  be  compared  with  the  Mirlitons 
or  the  CrSmerie,  to  which  recently  a fresh  rival 
has  risen  in  the  Cercle  des  Arts  libdraux  in  the 
Rue  Yivienne,  where  at  present  is  being  held  a 
charming  exhibition  of  works  by  lady  artists. 
In  Paris  there  are  not  wanting  clubs  very  much 
like  the  “ Savage  ” ; but  we  are  afraid  our  Prince 
could  scaroely,  even  in  the  strictest  incog.,  visit 
the  homes  of  revelry  and  enjoyment  that  hang 
about  the  artistio  heights  of  Clichy  and  the 
Quartier  Latin. 

Oddly  enough,  artistio  club  life  has  not 
seemed  to  flourish  well  in  Rome.  It  is  true  that 
for  many  years  there  has  existed  a German 
Artists’  Club,  the  friendly  character  of  which  is 
worthy  the  closest  imitation.  Many  must  be  the 
agreeable  recollections  connected  with  this  club 
with  visitors  to  Rome,  from  crowned  heads 
downwards,  but  English  artistio  club  life  has  not 
flourished  in  the  oity  of  the  popes.  In  what 
artists  are  apt  to  call  the  old  days  of  Rome,  in 
the  days  even  as  late  as  the  liberal  pope  Pio 
Nono,  the  Papal  Government  did  not  encourage 
social  gatherings  of  a club  kind,  and  the  eminent 
resident  English  artists,  Gibson  and  others, 
were  very  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  disturb 
their  friendly  communications  with  the  Govern- 
ment, so  that  whenever  an  English  Artists’  Club 
was  suggested,  the  plan  generally  fell  through, 
though  there  are  not  a few  English  artists,  and 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  present  P.R.A., 
who  must  remember  with  pleasure,  not  unmixed 
with  the  recollection  of  some  anxiety,  how  the 
English  Artists’  Club  struggled  through  its 
early  years  of  existence.  We  rather  fanoy  that 
the  somewhat  mercenary  character  of  artistio 
life  in  Rome  rendered  the  olub  a little  indis- 
posed to  enoourage  artistio  membership ; or, 
perhaps,  the  members  allowed  themselves  too 
easily  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  great  names  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle  to  admit  of  a wider 
sympathy  with  the  smaller  men. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  Diisseldorf 
knows  the  Malkasten;  it  would  not  require  the 
presence  of  jovial  “Fritz,”  the  Crown  Prince, 
for  the  Savage  Club  of  Diisseldorf  to  become 
known  to  travelled  Germans.  Faithful  to  their 
motto, — 

“ Erst  mach  dein’  sach, 

Dann  trink  and  laob,”— 

and  under  the  aegis  of  their  arms,  the  double- 
headed eagle  grasping  in  its  talons  in  lieu  of 
the  orb  and  sceptre,  a latch-key  and  a beer-mug, 
as  typioal  of  late  hours  and  good  fellowship,  the 
members  of  the  Malkasten  pass  happily  their 
evenings  in  the  historic  gardens  they  occupy, 
once  the  home  of  the  philosopher  Jacobi,  who 
has  often  entertained  here  Gcethe,  Herder,  the 
Princess  Galitzin,  and  many  others  of  that 
famous  band  to  whom  German  literature  owes 
its  reputation.  The  olub,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
hard  on  forty  years  old  ; from  the  first  it  bore 
the  characteristic  name  of  the  Malkasten,  or 
paint  - box,  containing  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  shade  represented  in  its  members, 
as  from  the  diversity  of  his  box  the  painter  is 
able  to  produce  his  one  harmonious  whole. 
Founded  on  the  principles  of  genuine  German 
good-fellowship,  the  Malkasten  has  prospered  to 
this  hour.  Jovial  are  its  ordinary  gatherings  in 
the  summer  in  the  old  gardens  round  which 
lingers,  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  the  good  old 
times;  and  in  the  winter,  in  their  new  club- 
house, superb  indeed  are  the  fetes  that  are 
given  from  time  to  time  in  the  riohly- 
deoorated  rooms,  where  all  the  resources  of 
the  friendly  sooiety  of  Diisseldorf  artists  are 
brought  into  play  as  is  only  proper  in  a club 
whose  protecting  patron  is  Albert  Diirer.  Bril- 
liant, indeed,  is  a garten  feste  in  the  pleasant 
summer  evenings  by  the  RHine,  and  thoroughly 
at  home  does  the  English  visitor  feel  himself 
amidst  the  cordial  welcome  of  half-countrymen 
of  his.  The  Malkasten  of  Diisseldorf  is,  of 
course,  an  exceptional  club ; but  throughout 
Germany,  in  all  the  art-oentres,  in  Munioh,  in 
Weimar,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  there  are  dubs  of 
a similar  nature,  where  good  fellowship  is  ever 
the  order  of  the  day.  Indeed,  there  breathes  in 
the  Kunstler-verein  of  the  Fatherland  a friendly 
spirit  of  artistio  companionship  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  is  sadly  absent  in  our  country.  Our 
few  art-clubs  (1st  us  not  forget  as  belonging  to 
the  same  order  the  Lotos  in  New  York),  though 
England  is  the  land  of  clubs  (the  very  word  has 
been  imported  into  mostof  the  foreign  languages), 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  genuinely  social  and  pro- 
fessional gathering-places  such  as  exist  abroad, 
where  the  very  word  “ artist  ” is  understood  in 
a wide  sense  scaroely  familiar  in  our  country, 
and  where  the  sculptor,  the  architect  and  the 


painter,  the  musician,  the  poet,  the  literary  man, 
— every  one  who  does  his  work  truly,  honestly, 
and  with  an  ideal,  is  ranked  justly  as  an  artist. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  recognition  by  our  popular 
Prince  of  the  Savage  Clab  may  tend  to  spread 
wider  abroad  the  spirit  of  brotherly  good  fellow- 
ship whioh  constitutes  the  chief  characteristic  of 
the  olub  in  the  Savoy. 


THE  CANAL  INTEREST  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

An  influential  deputation,  representing  the 
canal  proprietors  of  Great  Britain,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  15th  current,  in  order  to  request 
the  opposition  of  the  Government  to  the  Bill 
now  promoted  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany and  other  parties  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
version of  canals. 

Out  of  4,350  miles  of  canal  in  this  country, 
some  1,700  are  already  in  the  hands  either  of 
railway  companies  or  of  their  covert  agents. 
The  result  is  that  the  canal  transport,  to  whioh 
England  owed  so  much  of  her  prosperity  fifty 
years  ago,  is  in  many  plaoes  virtually  closed, 
and  the  traffic  is  forced  upon  the  railways.  But 
it  has  been  distinctly  proved  that  for  all  objects 
of  such  low  value  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
pay  an  extravagant  price  for  Bpeed,  carriage  by 
canal  may  be  effected  at  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  the  price  possible  by  rail.  On  the  Conti- 
nent this  is  not  only  known,  but  acted  upon,  and 
the  information  whioh  the  canal-owners  are  now 
collecting  on  the  subject  in  England  is  of  a very 
serious  character.  Some  of  the  principal  trades 
of  England  are  being  transferred  to  Glasgow  or 
to  Paisley,  owing  to  the  superior  cheapness  in 
transport,  both  of  raw  material  and  of  finished 
goods,  afforded  by  the  Clyde.  Pig  iron  has  long 
shown  this  influence.  Heavy  iron  oastings 
from  Shropshire,  and  steel  rails  from  Sheffield 
followed.  Now  the  shoe  trade  is  leaving 
Stafford  and  Northampton  for  the  Yalley  of 
the  Clyde ; and  finally,  the  cotton-thread  trade 
is  leaving  Lancashire  for  Paisley.  “ Sootland, 
a correspondent  writes,  “ is  beating  England 
hollow  by  reason  that  the  rails  there  are  held  in 
check  as  to  their  oharges  by  the  waterways. 
Thus,  food  and  raw  materials  come  more  cheaply, 
and  goods  are  sent  away  with  corresponding 
advantage.”  The  question  of  the  utility  of  the 
oanals  in  keeping  the  railways  in  check  is  thus 
becoming  fully  appreciated  by  the  freighters. 
What  is  most  essential  now  is  for  the  railway 
proprietors  to  be  made  to  understand  that  by 
grasping  the  traffic  for  which  speed  is  of  no 
object,  they  are  injuring  their  own  resources  as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Bill  was  in  contravention  of  the  Canals  Act, 
which  prohibited  the  transference  of  a public 
water-course  to  the  control  of  a railway  company. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  Parliament  had  per- 
mitted suoh  transfer,  on  the  condition  that  the 
navigation  should  be  maintained,  an  appeal 
lyintr,  in  case  of  infraction  of  this  condition,  to 
the  Railway  Commissioners.  But  no  such  right 
of  appeal  has  prevented  the  locks  on  the  Wey 
and  Arun  navigation  from  beiug  pulled  down, 
the  bricks  from  beiog  sold  as  old  materials,  and 
the  bed  of  the  canal  from  beiog  turned  into 
meadow  land.  Nor  is  the  navigation  of  one  or 
two  of  the  old  main  lines  of  lucrative  water 
traffic,  now  owned  by  the  railways,  in  a muoh 
better  condition.  As  the  objeot  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal  Bill  is  to  fill  up  the  waterway  and  con- 
vert it  into  a roadway,  it  would  better  befit  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  oppose  the  Bill  at  onoe,  than 
to  trust  to  its  purport  being  defeated  by  subse- 
quent law  proceedings,  after  Parliamentary 
sanction  had  been  obtained  to  something  (whioh 
would  depend  on  the  wording  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill)  which  might  defeat  the  proviso  referred 
to  altogether. 

In  the  case  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
Bill,  the  power  to  destroy  a link  in  the  water 
connexion  between  these  two  great  inland  water- 
ways was  avowedly  sought,  although  only  by 
outting  a few  yards  of  canal.  As  to  this,  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  oppose.  The  reply  to  the 
deputation  hardly  gives  the  impression  that  the 
vital  importance  of  the  subject  was  appreciated 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; but  there  is  certainly  a 
greater  publio  disposition  now  manifested  to  look 
che  subject  fairly  in  the  face  than  has  been 
observable  since  1834,  or  thereabouts. 

We  understand  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  this  matter  have  called  in  an 
engineer,  long  familiar  with  the  subject,  to 
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report  oa  the  relative  cost  of  canal  and  railway 
carriage.  Such  a report,  if  adequately  drawn 
up,  must  have  not  only  a national  but  a Euro- 
pean interest.  We  trust  that  we  may  have  an 
early  opportunity  of  presenting  its  main  features 
to  our  readers,  as  from  the  hands  to  which  it  is 
entrusted  we  think  it  pretty  sure  that  ic  will 
fully  and  impartially  enter  into  all  the  elements 
of  the  comparison. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  BUILDING  AND 
SANITARY  REGULATION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Boult’s 
paper*  was  resumed. 

Mr.  E.  C.  RobinB  pointed  out  that  the  subject 
was  not  then  being  discussed  for  the  first  time 
in  that  room.  On  the  oontrary,  it  had  been  cn 
several  occasions  under  disoussion,  and  more 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  Architectural 
Conferences  of  1876  and  1878.+  In  the  last- 
named  year  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  read  a paper 
before  the  Conference  on  “ The  Model  By-Laws 
as  the  Basis  of  a General  Building  Act,”+  and 
Mr.  Boult  also  contributed  a paper  § on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Conference, 
at  which,  also,  some  notes  on  the  subjeot  by 
Mr.  Honey  man,  of  Glasgow,  were  read.||  At 
the  previous  Conference,  i.e.,  the  one  held  in 
1876,  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Honeyman  also  read 
papers  IT  on  the  subject,  and  these  and  the 
other  papers  named  were  very  fully  discussed. 
These  discussions  were,  in  part  at  least,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
had  under  consideration  a code  of  building  by- 
laws applicable  to  the  whole  country,  and  which 
were  intended  to  serve  the  purpose,  tentatively, 
at  least,  of  a Building  Act  applicable  to  the 
whole  country.  Daring  the  four  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  1878  the  subject  had  received 
further  attention,  and  had  been  more  closely 
approached,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it 
would  be  further  discussed  and  considered  at 
the  next  Conference.  The  Institute  had  already 
taken  steps  in  the  matter,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Conference  of  1876. 
Mr.  Boult’s  paper,  therefore,  was  but  a return 
to  the  discussion  of  an  important  question  which 
had  already  been  very  fully  discussed,  and  was 
perhaps,  a preparatory  step  to  its  redisoussion  at 
the  next  Conference.  Mr.  Boult  in  his  paper 
had  drawn  attention  to  what  he  called  four 
axiomatic  principles,  and  had  suggested  that  any 
General  Building  Act  whioh  might  be  passed 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  mere  matters  of 
construction  and  materials,  bnt  should  also  be 
a sanitary  Act.  Mr.  Honeyman,  on  the  contrary, 
had  strongly  advocated  that  the  two  objects  should 
not  be  dealt  with  in  one  Act.  Whether  they 
were  both  sought  by  one  Aot,  or  whether  they 
were  dealt  with  in  two  Acts,  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  clauses  of  any  Aot  or  Acts 
Bhould  be  drawn  up  on  broad  principles,  defining 
hard-and-fast  lines  in  as  few  directions  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  hinder  improvement  and 
justifiable  variation  in  the  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  so  as  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  unduly 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  local 
authorities  where  freedom  of  aotion  might  safely 
be  left  to  them.  Uuder  the  head  of  “ Laying  out 
Land  for  Building,”  Mr.  Boult  spoke  of  density 
of  population,  whioh  must  be  taken  into  account, 
whether  calculated  by  area  or  by  cubio  space  ; 
but  whether  one  or  the  other,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  dose  packing  of  the  people  was  an  injurious 
thing.  Dr.  Farr  had  Bhown  that  the  nearer 
people  lived  together  the  shorter  were  their  lives. 
Dr.  Playfair  had  shown  that,  whereas,  before 
the  Fire  of  London,  the  death-rate  in  the  City 
was  80  in  the  thousand  per  annum,  after  the 
City  was  rebuilt  the  rate  of  mortality  was  only 
40  per  thousand ; while  at  the  present  time 
the  death-rate  of  London  was  only  a little  above 
20  in  the  thousand.  He  thought  it  was  not  wise 
to  ignore  a broad  general  principle  of  that 
kind,  even  though  certain  instances  might  be 
quoted  which  seemed  to  disprove  its  soundness. 
As  to  unbuilt  areas  at  the  backs  of  houses, 
it  surely  could  not  be  advantageous  to  have  no 
back  areas  to  houses  ? No  widening  of  streets  in 
front  would  ever  compensate  for  the  want  of 
light  and  air  at  the  backs  of  houses,  unless  the 
houses  were  only  one  room  deep  and  built  baok- 


* 8pb  Builder,  r.  156,  ante. 

+ Fully  reported  in  the  Builder  volumes  for  those  years, 
j Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  533  et  $eq. 
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to-baok.  Perhaps  a back  street  20  ft.  wide  or 
so  might  in  some  cases  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  back  areas.  To  pass  to  another 
point,  Mr.  Boult  had  said  in  his  paper, — and  it 
was  a strange  thing  for  an  arohiteot  to  say, — 
that  it  was  useless  to  provide  means  of  ventila- 
tion for  people  not  intellectual  enough  to  use 
them.  Such  a recommendation  seemed  to  augur 
but  ill  for  the  future.  Were  architects,  then, 
to  work  down  to  the  level  of  their  constituents  ? 
Should  they  not  rather  seek  to  work  so  as  to 
educate  their  constituents?  “Count  not  thy 
brother  a reprobate,”  said  the  proverbial  philo- 
sopher. Architects  ought  certainly  to  look 
forward  to  uplifting  the  tastes  and  sanitary 
knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom  they  builc. 
As  regards  damp-courses,  Mr.  Christian  at  the 
last  meeting  made  some  very  practical  remarks 
as  to  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  dealt  with 
under  certain  circumstances.  Mr.  Boult  had 
made  some  sweeping  assertions  under  that  head. 
He  said,  “ In  the  absence  of  any  really  scientific 
investigation  into  the  effects  of  damp-courses  in 
walls,  of  laying  oonorete  all  over  a building  site, 
and  of  covering  drain-pipes  with  oonorete,  it  was 
not  possible  to  show  their  sanitary  necessity ; 
and  such  nostrums  of  superstitious  empirics 
should  not  be  enforced  on  those  more  familiar 
with  structural  requirements.”  Now,  on  the 
part  of  builders,  very  probably  there  was  an 
absence  of  scientific  investigation.  Architects 
had,  however,  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject, 
but  they  were  modestly  content  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  to  the  researches  of  the  medioal, 
ohemical,  and  physical  professors  that  they 
were  chiefly  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  As  a member  of  the 
committee  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education  he  had  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  laboratories  of  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Germany.  While  in  Munich  he 
visited  Dr.  Pettenkofer’s  museum,  called  the 
Hygienic  Institute.  He  afterwards  spent  two 
hours  with  Dr.  Pettenkofer’s  chief  assistant, 
and  examined  the  results  of  experiments  on 
building  materials  and  sites,  and  the  processes 
by  which  those  results  were  arrived  at.  Among 
other  points  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
to  which  he  was  referring  waB  the  fact  that  the 
air  in  the  ground  beneath  a cellar  or  basement 
of  a house  was  under  a higher  pressure  than  the 
air  in  the  cellar  itself,  involving  also  the  fact 
that  the  ground  air  was  always  in  motion. 
These  results  conclusively  showed  the  necessity 
of  the  precautions  as  to  covering  the  site  with 
conorete,  for  where  the  soil  was  polluted  the 
air  entering  the  house  from  the  ground  in  the 
basement  would  also  be  polluted.  Other  inte- 
resting experiments  as  to  the  porosity  and 
permeability  of  materials  were  also  witnessed 
by  him,  all  of  them  fraught  with  valuable 
lessons  to  the  sanitary  constructor. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  observed  that,  as 
Mr.  Robins  had  truly  said,  the  matter  under 
disoussion  was  not  a new  one  to  the  Institute. 
The  matter  of  the  Model  By-laws  and  the  pro- 
posed General  Building  Act  had  been  very  fully 
considered  on  two  separate  occasions,  viz.,  at  the 
Conferences  of  1876  and  1878.  Mr.  Boult’s  paper 
had  brought  forward  many  of  the  arguments 
used  ©n  those  occasions  both  pro  and  con.,  as 
well  aB  embodying  new  points  quite  worthy  of 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  He  fully 
agreed  with  Mr.  Boult  that  many  of  the 
requirements  of  the  By-laws,  though  reason- 
able enough  in  themselves,  would  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  if  transferred  to  and  made  part  of  a 
General  Building  Aot;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  By-laws  had  been  drawn  up 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  in  cheok  the  more  un- 
principled of  the  speculating  builders,  rather 
than  having  for  their  primary  object  the  assist- 
ing and  promoting  of  all  good  and  proper 
building.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  result  was 
very  unsatisfactory,  for  although  some  specu- 
lating builders  required  to  be  held  with  a very 
tight  rein,  those  who  desired  to  build  in  a proper 
manner  had  unnecessary  restrictions  put  upon 
them  by  the  By-laws.  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  in 
his  remarks  at  the  previous  meeting,  said  it  was 
the  architect’s  business  to  get  over  difficulties. 
True,  but  when  Acts  of  Parliament  were  under 
disoussion,  to  talk  about  getting  over  diffi- 
culties in  them  sounded  rather  like  an 
incitement  to  evasion  of  the  provisions 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  — ways  of  getting 
over  difficulties  whioh  Bhould  certainly  not  be 
attempted  by  architects.  It  was  quite  possible 
to  make  Aots  of  Parliament  relating  to  building 
so  dear  and  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


reasonable  in  their  requirements,  that  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  having  them  properly 
carried  out.  The  Model  By-laws  were  very  fully 
discussed  not  only  at  the  Conferences,  but  by  a 
committee  of  the  Counoil  of  the  Institute,  in 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  That  committee  held  fourteen 
meetings,  and  every  clause  of  the  By-laws  was 
very  carefully  considered,  and  many  sugges- 
tions for  their  improvement  were  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Many  of  these  sag- 
gestions  were  adopted,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  but  there  were  others  of  equal  importance 
whioh  had  been  completely  ignored.  The  Local 
Government  Board,  perhaps,  hardly  gave  that 
deference  to  the  suggestions  whioh  they  deserved, 
considering  that  they  emanated  from  the  Insti- 
tute. Those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing under  and  enforcing  the  Building  Acts 
were  perhaps  better  able  to  appreciate 
difficulties  and  defects  in  the  Aots  than  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  was  one  thing 
to  put  building  regulations  on  paper;  it  was 
quite  another  thing  to  carry  them  out  in  their 
entirety.  Mr.  Boult’s  paper  raised  a great  many 
points  of  great  interest.  If  the  Model  By-laws 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a General 
Building  Act,  every  point  deserved  careful  con- 
sideration. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Boult  that  the  ■ 
By-laws  entered  too  much  into  detail  to  serve  j 
as  an  Aot  of  Parliament,  and  that  an  Act  of  I 
Parliament  should  deal  with  building  matters  i 
in  a general  way,  leaving  it  to  local  authorities  i 
to  make  by-laws  under  the  Act,  such  by-laws  i 
varying  in  different  localities,  according  to  soil,  , 
olimate,  and  materials.  Mr.  Boult  had  advo-  • 
cated  that  the  business  of  the  builder  should  be  i 
as  open  and  as  free  from  restrictions  as  that  of  i 
the  hatter  and  the  shoemaker;  but  he  (Mr.  . 
MathewB)  could  not  agree  in  that  view.  No  ) 
doubt,  greater  freedom  from  restriction  would  1 
enable  builders  to  erect  cheaper  houses  than  i 
at  present,  but  was  cheapness  of  first  cost  t 
the  only  consideration,  and  were  badly-built  t 
and  unhealthy  houses  really  cheap  at  any  j 
prioe,  however  small  ? He  thought  not.  A i 
person  who  bought  a hat  for  a small  price  only  j 
injured  his  own  interests  if  the  article  proved  to  3 
be  bad,  but  a builder  desiring  to  manufacture  3 
houses  cheaply  could  not  possibly  live  in  and  use  e 
all  the  buildings  he  ran  up,  and  even  if  he  could  I 
it  was  questionable  whether,  in  the  public  in-  i. 
test,  he  should  be  allowed  to  perpetrate  bad  d 
building,  and  then  to  suffer  the  consequences  in  a 
the  shape  of  disease.  Houses  were  built  for  r 
other  people  to  live  in,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  t 
of  the  speculating  builder  of  the  worst  Bort  to  o 
build  them  as  poorly  as  possible,  and  to  get  as  a 
much  for  them  as  he  could.  Surely  Buch  a a 
method  of  planting  colonies  of  disease  and  d 
squalor,  and  consequently  of  pauperism  and  d 
orime,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  t 
restriction  ? On  the  contrary,  he  held  that  it  l 
was  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  e 
State  to  provide  securities  for  healthy  dwellings  e 
for  the  people.  The  public  had  also  other  rights  .e 
capable  of  being  secured  by  a Building  Act;  ; 
for  instance,  they  had  a right  to  expect  that  ,C 
buildings  Bhould  be  erected  in  such  a way  j 
as  that  accidents  should  not  be  likely  to  c 
happen.  With  regard  to  areas  at  the  backs  :t 
and  sides  of  houses,  the  By-laws  not  only  j 
required  areas  of  a certain  extent,  but  of  a i 
certain  minimum  width, — a stipulation  which  1 
very  often  rendered  building  in  a town  a very  j 
serious  matter.  Again,  there  was  no  reason  why  j 
such  areas  should  be  continued  to  the  ground  if  i 
the  grouud-story  was  lighted  by  a skylight  and  if 
not  used  as  a dwelling.  In  reference  to  what  i 
Mr.  Robins  had  said  as  to  damp-courses,  it  was  v 
often  of  very  great  oonsequence  not  only  to  pro-  o 
vide  horizontal  damp-courses,  but,  as  the  Chair-  r 
man  had  suggested,  vertical  ones,  because,  while  li 
the  By-laws  proposed  by  the  Local  Government  i 
Board  rightly  insisted  that  a house  should  not  be  v 
built  upon  a site  the  surface  of  which  was  covered  )i| 
with  fcecal  or  vegetable  matter,  there  wasi 
nothing  to  prevent  Buch  horrible  stuff  from  being  i; 
used  to  fill  in  the  trenches  outside  and  in  contact  c; 
with  the  main  walls  of  the  house.  In  view  of  c 
such  facts  as  those  to  which  Mr.  Robins  hadi 
alluded,  the  danger  of  such  a proceeding  was  a 
very  great.  Reference  had  been  made  in  then 
paper  to  the  subject  of  concreting  over  the  area  si 
of  a house,  Mr.  Boult  saying  that  it  was  not  c 
required  in  all  circumstances.  One  of  the  re-  i 
commendations  of  the  Institute  to  the  Local  n 
Government  Board  was,  that  there  should  be  a 
layer  of  concrete  4 in.  thick  well  rammed,  all  i 
over  the  site  of  every  dwelling-house,  except.]! 
when  the  foundation  was  of  rock,  clean  gravel, e 
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or  dry  Band.  A great  deal  of  care  was  taken 
in  the  Model  By-laws  with  regard  to  sanitary 
matters,  but  their  requirements  in  regard  to 
. such  matters  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
strictly  insisted  on.  Although  it  was  only  a few 
years  ago  since  the  By-laws  were  issued,  sanitary 
Boience  had  made  advances,  and  more  was  known 
now  of  the  true  principles  of  sanitation  than 
when  the  By-laws  were  first  issued.  Was  it 
necessary,  was  it  desirable,  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  should  contain  the  minutiae  of  sani- 
tary details  ? He  was  very  glad  at  the  reference 
made  by  Mr.  Boult  to  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
secure  the  proper  laying  of  drains,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  or  the  local 
authorities  might  be  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  competent  persons  to  see  to  the  proper 
laying  of  drains  and  issue  licences  to  suoh  per- 
sons, who  alone  should  be  employed  by  local 
authorities  to  supervise  the  laying  of  drains. 
In  his  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the 
Conference  in  1878,  he  urged  the  same  view. 
No  mention  was  made  in  the  By-lawa  as  to  the 
strength  of  timber  or  iron  to  be  used  in  building. 
In  the  Liverpool  Building  Act,  he  believed, 
oertain  scantlings  of  timber  were  prescribed  for 
certain  uses,  as  well  as  certain  strengths  of  iron. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  those 
provisions  of  the  Act  had  been  found  to  work. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  frame  tables  of  scantlings  of  timber  or  strengths 
of  iron  that  would  be  of  any  very  great  use  in  the 
constantly  varying oircumstancesof  practice.  And 
upon  what  principle  should  suoh  scantlings  and 
strengths  be  fixed  P The  minimum  soantlings  and 
dimensions  that  would  be  sufficient  where  good 
materials  were  used  would  be  insufficient  where 
bad  materials  were  employed,  and  the  fixing  of 
an  unnecessarily  high  minimum  of  soantlings  and 
dimensions  would  be  unjust  to  those  who  em- 
ployed good  materials.  Mr.  Boult  thought  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  By-laws 
as  to  walls  were  complicated.  He  oould  not 
agree  with  him,  although  the  walls  were  unneces- 
sarily required  by  the  By-laws  to  be  thicker  than 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Even 
with  the  bad  bricks  and  bad  mortar  so  largely 
used  in  the  metropolis,  accidents  to  walls 
were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  proving, 
as  he  thought,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  walls 
were  ample  for  stability.  Under  the  By-laws, 
cross-walls  were  to  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  topmost  story  of  a building.  Now  the  top- 
most story  under  the  By-laws  was  a rather 
extraordinary  story,  for  the  space  in  the  roof 
between  the  tie-beams  and  the  collars  was  defined 
as  a story,  thus  making  an  ordinary  two-story 
building  into  a three-story  one.  The  Institute 
Committee  before  mentioned  had  suggested  that 
the  top  story  of  a building  should  be  defined  as  the 
upper  story  in  a building  when  it  was  constructed 
so  as  to  contain  a living  or  sleeping  room  or  rooms. 
But  this  was  one  of  the  suggestions  whioh  had 
been  passed  over.  Many  local  codes  of  building 
by-laws  were  unreasonable  in  their  require- 
ments as  to  the  deposit  of  complete  sets  of 
plans,  seotions,  and  even  elevations.  Suoh 
exactions  upon  the  building-owner  were  un- 
reasonable, and,  where  an  architect  was  em- 
ployed, wholly  unnecessary.  As  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  a General  Building  Act  (if  suoh  were 
ever  obtained),  he  thought  that  in  large  towns 
the  building  surveyors  Bhould  be  practising 
architects,  as  men  of  the  best  abilities,  and  who 
were  rendered  independent  by  their  praotice, 
could  always  be  found  in  large  towns.  In  small 
towns  it  was,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  have 
salaried  officers.  But  the  men  appointed  to 
supervise  buildings  under  a Building  Aot  or 
Building  By-laws,  whether  paid  by  fees  or  by 
Balary,  should  in  all  oases  be  duly  certified 
building  surveyors,  who  had  passed  a proper 
examination.  Probably  the  body  who  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  conduot  of  those  examina- 
tions and  the  granting  of  certificates  of  com- 
petency was  the  Institute  itself.  While  he 
wished  to  see  localities  retain  the  management 
of  their  looal  affairs  in  their  own  hands,  because 
he  thought  centralisation  should  not  be  oarried 
too  far,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  oentral 
authority  should  be  left  a certain  power  of 
control.  Mr.  Boult’s  suggested  court  or  board 
of  appeal,  if  oarried  out,  would  be  most 
valuable  as  a means  of  bringing  recalci- 
trant authorities  to  book.  One  defeot  of  the 
Model  By-laws,  considered  as  the  basis  of  a 
General  Building  Aot,  was  that  they  made  no 
provisions  as  to  publio  buildings.  The  By-laws, 
prepared  in  accordance  with  a section  of  the 
Publio ; Health  Aot,  contained  no  provisions 
against  danger  from  fire  and  other  matters  that 


should  oome  within  the  soope  of  a Building  Aot. ' 
If  a General  Building  Act  were  really  desired,  it 
would  be  well  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail  at 
the  next  Conference.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  the 
Institute  could  put  itself  into  communication 
with  the  public  bodies  and  with  building  sur- 
veyors,— with  all,  in  faot,  interested  in  carrying 
out  such  an  Act, — great  advantages  might 
result.  He  did  not  think  that  any  other  body 
was  so  well  qualified  to  take  the  initiative  as  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  he  had  not 
read  the  whole  of  Mr.  Boult’s  paper,  neither  did 
he  come  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subjeot, 
whioh  was  one  to  whioh  he  had  paid  some 
attention.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  agreed 
with  the  observation  that  had  been  made  that 
any  Building  Aot  which  was  to  be  a general 
Aot  must  give  a very  wide  range  of  latitude  as 
to  materials  and  details  of  construction  if  it 
were  to  meet  with  aooeptanoe.  He  also  agreed 
in  thinking  that  it  was  not  wise  to  aim  too  much 
at  centralisation.  But  it  Bhould  be  recollected 
that  a General  Building  Aot,  intended  to  be 
applicable  to  all  places,  must  be  framed  and 
oarried  out  by  means  of  what  was  termed  cen- 
tralisation. It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Model  By-laws,  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  were  issued  by  the  Looal  Government  Board 
merely  as  suggestions.  Speaking  of  his  own  de- 
partment, every  document  that  had  been  issued 
under  hisown  hand  had  been  termed  by  him  “sug- 
gestions ” for  suoh  and  suoh  a thing,  because  he 
knew  how  difficult  and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  him,  whatever  his  knowledge  might  be, 
to  diotate  to  those  who  were  carrying  out  works 
under  conditions  the  whole  of  which  could  not 
possibly  be  before  him.  A perfeot  Building  Act 
could  not  be  made,  but  one  that  would  be  most 
acceptable  would  be  one  drawn  up  in  the  spirit, 
i.e.,  one  giving  general  instructions  upon  whioh 
by-laws  should  be  framed  to  suit  particular 
localities.  In  such  an  Aot  structural  details 
should  be  gone  into  as  little  as  possible.  In 
framing  by-laws  under  such  an  Act  for  special 
departments  of  work,  the  same  care  should  be 
taken  as  was  taken  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  before  confirming  By-laws  as  to  water 
and  sanitary  fittings,  to  prevent  undue  prefer- 
ence in  specifying  applianoes.  Very  frequently 
a country  surveyor,  instead  of  specifying  in  the 
By-laws  sent  up  to  be  confirmed  a particular 
type  of  water  - oloset,  service-box,  or  valve, 
specified  one  particular  variation  of  each 
type  of  appliance.  Such  a oourse  was  mani- 
festly unjust  and  impolitic,  because  it  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  maker  of  one 
special  variety  of  artiole,  there  being,  perhaps, 
a dozen  varieties  of  the  same  type  quite  as  good 
and  as  oheap  as  the  one  singled  out.  As  to  the 
sites  of  houses,  he  did  not  know  how  any 
general  law  was  to  be  framed.  He  constantly 
found  houses  built  on  sites  whioh  it  was  im- 
possible to  sewer  and  drain  properly;  but  if 
all  building  on  such  sites  were  to  be  pro- 
hibited, the  effect  would  be  to  stop  the  growth 
of  many  towns, — perhaps  most  properly.  Take 
the  oase  of  London  itself : how  many  scores  of 
acres  of  buildings  which  were  built  on  sites 
whioh  must  inevitably  be  condemned  if  suoh  a 
rule  were  to  be  laid  down  ? All  that  portion  of 
the  East  of  London  known  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
was  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  river ; so 
was  all  West  Ham  and  a great  portion  of  Ber- 
mondsey. Local  By-laws  had  to  be  carried  out 
by  Local  Boards.  What  were  Local  Boards, 
and  how  were  they  constituted  ? Who  were  the 
persons  who  got  themselves  elected  upon  them, 
and  were  we  quite  sure  that  all  those  gentlemen 
who  gave  so  much  time  to  the  management  of 
local  affairs  did  their  work  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing  ? Had  they  no  interests,  direct  or 
indireot,  to  serve  ? Had  they  nothing  to  do 
with  buildings  erecting  or  about  to  be  erected  ? 
It  would  be  found  that  a great  portion  of  them 
were  interested  in  building,  or  were  owners  of 
oottage  property  already  ereoted.  The  first 
Pablio  Health  Act  provided  that  the  Looal 
Board  might  appoint  their  own  surveyor,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  dismissed  by  them 
without  the  oonsent  of  the  central  body.  That 
provision  was  of  course  intended  as  a protection 
to  the  surveyor,  so  that  he  might  do  his  duty 
fearlessly.  But  there  was  such  an  outcry 
against  the  “ domineering  ” power  of  the  central 
Board,  that  when  tho  Publio  Health  Aot  was 
renewed,  that  clause  was  rejected,  and  Looal 
Boards  could  now  discharge  their  surveyors 
without  any  hindrance.  The  whole  of  the 
country  was  divided  into  urban  and  rural 
districts,  and  the  rural  districts  were  em- 


powered to  oarry  out  works  of  sewerage  and 
water  supply  just  as  the  urban  districts  were 
empowered.  The  rural  and  urban  authorities 
sent  np  plans  to  the  Looal  GovernmQnt  Board 
which  very  frequently  gave  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  the  works  intended,  and  which  in 
point  of  drawing  would  disgrace  a fifth-form 
boy  at  school.  Suoh  plans  were  submitted  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sanotion  of  the  B >ard  for 
raising  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  works. 
The  Board  was  not  an  executive  body,  and 
had  no  establishment  and  no  means  of 
making  proper  plans  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  required.  The  Board  had  issued  some 
broad  general  instructions  on  the  matters  of 
water  supply  and  sewerage,  but  they  were  only 
issued  as  suggestions,  and  were  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  educated  surveyors.  Yet  the  Board 
was  accused  of  raising  barriers  to  sanitary  pro- 
gress because  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  give  its 
approval  to  improperly  drawn-np  plans.  He  was 
constantly  being  met  with  the  statement  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  absolute  power  to  do 
oertain  things,  as,  for  instance,  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  other  people’s  property  when  it  was  re- 
quired for  publio  purposes.  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  Government  would  give  suoh 
arbitrary  power  to  any  and  every  local  autho- 
rity ? He  did  not  know  anything  worse  than 
action  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Aot — did  not  know  of  any  process  quite  so 
ooBtly,  so  wearisome,  and  so  cumbersome. 
Under  that  Aot  it  was  quite  possible  to 
spend  about  5,000Z.  in  litigation  over  a sum 
of  not  more  than  500Z.  Many  times  when  he  had 
been  summoned  to  serve  on  arbitrations  it  had 
made  his  heart  ache  to  see,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  proceedings,  a room  filled  with  barristers, 
lawyers,  and  engineers  arrayed  on  either  side, 
one  set  prepared  to  swear  one  thing  and  the 
other  set  prepared  to  swear  quite  another  thing, 
— the  first  day’s  oosts  being  greater  than  the 
sum  in  dispute.  It  was  quite  time  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  remedied.  He  might  be 
accused  by  aome  people  of  wishing  to  spoil 
“ business.”  No  doubt,  few  things  were  so 
profitable,  either  to  lawyers,  architects,  or  engi- 
neers, as  to  be  summoned  to  attend  a good 
“rattling”  arbitration,  but  he  thought  that 
most  right-minded  people  who  had  witnessed 
suoh  proceedings  as  those  to  whioh  he  was 
referiing  would  condemn  suoh  a roundabout  and 
costly  way  of  settling  such  disputes.  With 
regard  to  areas  in  the  rear  of  buildings,  it 
would  be  a good  thing  if  in  any  General 
Building  Aot  provision  were  made  that 
existing  areas  should  not  be  abused.  He 
knew  towns  whioh  were  absolutely  shocking 
in  that  respeot.  They  had  been  built  and 
re-built.  No  town  was  more  mismanaged  with 
regard  to  its  buildings  than  Liverpool  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  or  more,  when  “jerry” 
builders  were  allowed  to  run  up  batches  of 
courts  which  gave  it  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
He  had  himself  bought  some  of  that  property, 
and  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  by  it;  but  one- 
third  of  the  rent  went  regularly  in  repairs  and 
maintenance.  He  had  heard  it  said,  “ Don’t 
interfere  with  the  thickness  of  the  walls ! ” 
That  depended  upon  the  bricks  and  mortar  used. 
The  joists  used  in  many  buildings  were  miserably 
deficient.  Surely  some  law  was  wanted  to  reach 
that  sort  of  thing  ! At  any  rate,  when  laws  were 
made,  let  them  be  properly  administered.  The 
most  perfeot  Acts  of  Parliament  and  by-laws 
would  be  of  no  avail  if  not  carried  out;  and 
their  being  properly  oarried  out  depended  largely 
on  the  integrity  and  earnestness  of  the  local 
authorities.  This  disoussion  would,  be  hoped, 
do  good  in  drawing  attention  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Goldstraw,  Building  Surveyor  to  the  City 
of  Liverpool,  said  he  had  been  a little  dis- 
appointed at  not  hearing  more  said  on  the 
question  of  uniformity  in  building  legislation. 
It  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  some 
sort  of  General  Building  Act  would  sooner  or 
later  be  imposed  on  the  country,  but  speakers 
did  not  appear  to  be  quite  clear  in  expressing 
their  views  whether  a General  Act  was 
advisable  or  neoessary.  Did  the  architectural 
profession  generally  wish  for  suoh  an  Aot  ? In 
his  opinion  suoh  an  Act  would  be  a very  great 
boon  to  the  country.  In  Liverpool  they  had  a 
Building  Aot  whioh  had  been  in  existence  for 
forty  years.  That  Aot  differed  materially  from 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  architects 
practising  in  the  metropolis  who  had  to  ereot 
buildings  in  Liverpool  frequently  made  very 
serious  and  costly  mistakes  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  Acts.  That  sort  of 
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confusion  prevailed,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  country,  for  there  wero  very  few  plaoes 
which  oonld  be  said  to  agree  at  all  in  their 
building  regulations.  He  was  sorry  to  have  to 
say  it,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  arohiteobs 
were  too  apathetio  on  the  question.  The 
multiplicity  of  varying  building  regulations  all 
over  the  country  must  involve  great  loss  of 
power,  and  a great  deal  of  confusion.  In  his 
opinion,  the  architectural  profession  ought  to  be 
grateful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
frame  the  Model  By-laws,  and  for  seeking  to  get 
them  adopted,  so  as  to  bring  about  some 
approach  to  uniformity  of  practice,  whioh  must 
be  the  basis  of  any  General  Building  Act.  But 
the  Model  By-laws,  taken  as  the  basis  of  a pro- 
posed  General  Building  Aot,  were  deficient  in 
what  he  thought  to  be  some  essential  provisions. 
Under  the  Liverpool  Building  Act  the  scantlings 
of  timber  for  floors  and  roofs  were  very  clearly 
specified.  The  omission  of  such  particulars  in 
the  Model  By-laws  was,  in  his  opinion,  a serious 
defeot.  He  agroed  very  fully  with  Mr.  Boult  in 
saying  that  the  provisions  of  any  Building  Act 
intended  for  use  throughout  the  country  should 
be  very  general,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  him 
when  he  said  that  the  ingredients  of  mortar 
ought  not  to  be  specified  in  such  an  Aot.  The 
Liverpool  Aot  required  that  mortar  should  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  1 part  of  lime  to  3 
parts  of  clean  sharp  sand.  If  that  require- 
ment was  not  met,  the  builders  were  sum- 
moned. Unless  the  ingredients  of  mortar  were 
defined  by  the  proposed  General  Building  Aot, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  magistrates 
to  conviot  the  users  of  bad  mortar;  for 
the  question  would  be  raised,  What  is  mortar  ? 
Therefore,  any  vague  mention  of  mortar 
in  the  Act  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  bad 
mortar.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
officials  to  see  that  the  proposed  Act  was  pro- 
perly carried  out,  Mr.  Boult  was  in  favour  of  the 
system  whioh  had  long  prevailed  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  was,  he  thought,  justified  by  results. 
He  referred,  of  course,  to  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing district  surveyors.  Now  he  (Mr.  Goldstraw) 
was  of  opinion  that  suoh  a Bystem,  if  introduced 
into  Liverpool,  would  be  most  pernicious  and 
unworkable,  and  Mr.  Aldridge,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Arohiceotural  Society,  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  thought  that  the  same  objections 
that  applied  to  pluralists  in  the  Church  and  to 
polygamy  in  social  life  applied  with  more  or 
less  force  to  the  system  of  district  surveyorships 
in  vogue  in  London.  That  system,  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855  were 
called  into  being,  had  been  perpetuated  appa- 
rently for  convenience  sake. 

Dr.  Thorne-Thorne,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  said  that 
he  had  always  prided  himself  on  belonging  to  a 
profession  the  members  of  whioh  had,  he  thought, 
in  common  with  architects  and  engineers,  done 
something  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
health.  Mr.  Boult’s  conclusion  that  “ the  pre- 
sent deplorable  state  of  sanitary  science  ” was 
due  to  the  medioal  profession,  was,  however,  a 
rude  awakening.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Model  By-laws,  — did  not  see  them,  in  fact, 
until  they  were  issued.  A great  deal  had  been 
said  about  concreting  the  sites  of  buildings, 
Mr.  Boult  being  of  opinion  that  such  a require- 
ment was  a very  arbitrary  one.  Mr.  Robins’s 
remarks  had,  however,  shown  the  great  im- 
portance of  such  a provision.  One  speaker  had 
said  that  such  a provision  was  not  necessary 
in  cases  where  the  soil  was  a dry  gravel  or 
sand,  but  in  his  (the  speaker’s)  opinion  it  was 
very  essential  that  the  site  of  a house  Bhould  be 
concreted  where  the  soil  was  of  a porous  nature. 
He  had  constantly  found  that  outbreaks  of  fever 
had  ocourred  in  houses  whioh  were  ad  mirably  built 
and  apparently  well  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  sanitary  requirements.  What  was  the  cause 
of  such  outbreaks  ? Simply  that  the  leakage  of  a 
drain  belonging  to  some  adjoining  premises  had 
found  its  way  into  the  beautiful  bed  of  gravel 
whioh  formed  the  site  of  the  house,  and  this, 
not  being  conoreted  over  its  surface,  had,  when 
the  house  was  warm  and  shut  up  close  at  night, 
given  off  deadly  exhalations  to  be  breathed  by 
the  inmates.  It  was,  he  thought,  incontestable 
that  phthisis  and  typhoid  fever  could  be  largely 
prevented  by  the  concreting  of  basements.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Boult  speak  in  condemna- 
tion of  open  areas  in  the  rear  or  at  the  sides  of 
houses.  They  might  not  always  be  properly 
kept,  but,  notwithstanding,  their  advantages 


were  great.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  Mr. 
Boult’s  suggestion  that  means  of  ventilation 
should  not  be  provided  for  people  not  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate  their  advantages.  Surely 
it  was  not  desirable  for  architects  to  conform  to 
ignorant  prejudices  ? It  was  rather  their  duty 
to  seek  to  educate  the  people  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of  sanitary  necessities.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  results  of  the  issuing  of  the  Model 
By-laws  by  the  Looal  Government  Board  con- 
sisted in  the  educational  effect  which  they 
exercised  on  all  looal  authorities  who  were 
desirous  of  doing  their  duty  in  protecting  the 
publio  health. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  Borough  Engineer  of 
Hove,  Baid  he  regretted  to  hear  Mr.  Boult  say 
that  in  a General  Building  Act  it  would  not  be 
neoessary  to  give  any  definition  of  mortar.  It 
was  his  (the  speaker’s)  duty,  on  a recent  occa- 
sion, to  prosecute  two  builders  for  using  what 
they  called  mortar,  but  which  was  certainly  not 
deserving  of  that  name,  seeing  that  it  was  made 
up  of  about  ten  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  lime. 
Unfortunately,  the  Building  By-laws  of  the 
town  gave  no  definition  of  mortar,  and  among 
those  who  gave  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
builders  were  two  members  of  the  local  body  of 
Commissioners,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  officer,  said  that  the 
“mortar”  in  question  was  very  good,  and  fit  to 
be  used  in  putting  up  rubble  walling.  That 
case  was  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  borough  surveyors  often  had  to  work, 
and  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  unless 
mortar  was  defined  in  any  proposed  General 
Building  Act,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  a conviction.  It  wa3  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  building  by-laws  defining 
the  quality  of  materials  were  made  to 
control  architects.  The  fact  was  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  buildings  which  had  come 
under  his  notioe  as  a borough  official  were 
erected  without  any  supervision  by  architects, 
who,  as  a rule,  built  far  beyond  the  requirements 
of  looal  by-laws.  In  West  Brighton,  where  a 
great  many  large  buildings  were  being  erected 
on  land  which  cost  8.000J.  an  aore,  he  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Model  By-laws.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
this,  beoause  when  the  By-laws  were  under  con- 
sideration at  one  of  the  Conferences  referred  to, 
he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  them.  Further 
consideration  and  experience  had,  however,  led 
him  to  change  his  estimate  of  their  value.  As 
to  the  deposit  of  plans  with  borough  and  local 
surveyors,  he  thought  that  architects  made  a 
little  too  much  of  the  matter.  Speaking  for  his 
own  class,  the  borough  engineers,  he  would  say 
that  they  were,  as  a rule,  men  of  intelligence 
and  professional  ability,  and  not  men  of  a class 
who  oonld  justly  be  accused  of  appropriating 
or  wanting  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  archi- 
tects. It'  they  wanted  architectural  details, 
they  could  get  them  in  abundance  for  a very 
small  Bum  from  tbe  illustrations  given  in  the 
professional  journals.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  without  the  deposit  of  adequate 
plana  it  was  impossible  for  a borough  surveyor 
to  control  tbe  actions  of  speculating  builders. 
Any  General  Building  Act  should  deserve  its 
title,  and  should  be  administered  by  means  of 
by-laws  suited  to  the  necessities  of  different 
localities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  by- 
laws too  stringent  to  cope  with  the  malpractices 
of  the  jerry  builders,  but  by-laws  suited  to 
London  necessities  would  not  do  for  Liverpool, 
neither  did  they  want  on  the  ohalk  cliffs  of 
Ramsgate  all  the  provisions  needed  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Derwent.  It  would  be  a great  mistake 
to  insist  too  strongly  on  details  iu  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  ever  a General  Building  Aot 
were  passed,  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Rawlinson 
would  urge  upon  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  necessity  of  including  iu  the  measure  some 
means  of  protection  for  surveyors  who  had  to 
see  to  the  administration  of  the  Aot, — protection 
in  the  form  of  some  sort  of  appeal  against  the 
infliotion  of  hardship  upon  them  because  they 
sought  to  faithfully  carry  out  their  duties. 

Mr.  John  Hebb,  Assistant  Architect,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  said  he  shonld  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Boult  would  have  advocated 
some  increased  stringency  in  the  law  rather 
than  have  voted  for  its  relaxation.  It  was,  he 
thought,  rather  too  late  in  the  day  to  deny  the 
necessity  of  having  walls  built  of  bricks  of  a 
certain  description,  and  with  mortar  of  a certain 
quality.  He  had  also  thought  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  denying  the  advantage  and  necessity 
of  covering  the  Bites  of  buildings  with  oonorete, 
or  for  questioning  the  efficaoy  of  a damp-oourse. 


With  regard  to  the  Model  By-laws,  as  had  been 
very  well  shown,  they  were  put  forward  by  the 
Looal  Government  Board  merely  in  the  nature 
of  suggestions,  and  did  not  become  operative 
until  they  were  adopted  by  the  local  authorities, 
who  might  vary  them  or  adopt  them  in  their 
entirety,  as  they  pleased.  The  provisions  of  the 
By-laws  appeared  to  be  minute,  but  that 
appearance  was  only  oaused  by  a desire  to  meet 
all  oases  and  all  circumstances.  He  had  hoped  to 
have  heard  something  said  about  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Aot,  whioh,  although  it  had  done 
good  service,  was  not  considered  by  everybody 
to  be  quite  perfect.  He  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  heard  from  the  meeting  any  suggestions 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Aot.  He  thought 
that  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  one 
uniform  law  for  building  regulation  all  over  the 
kingdom  was  Quixotic.  Difficulties  would  arise 
whioh  would  be  insuperable,  the  differences  in 
nomenclature  of  building  materials  alone  being 
very  great,  even  if  what  was  called  a story-post  iu 
London  was  not  called  a bressemer  in  the  country. 
How  could  such  uniform  legislation  be  brought 
about  ? It  was  hardly  to  be  expeoted  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  take  the 
initiative  in  the  matter.  Successive  Govern- 
ments, whatever  their  politics,  had  shown  very 
little  anxiety  to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  last 
proposal  to  properly  codify  the  existing  building 
1 iw  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  metropolis  was 
proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  1875,  but  the  attempt  resulted  in  failure,  its 
most  Berious  opponents  being  the  district  sur- 
veyors and  the  Institute  itself.  The  measure 
then  proposed  was  a very  patient  piece  of  work, 
and  had  been  mainly  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr. 
Newall,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  previous  Building  Acts.  The  changes  pro- 
posed by  that  Bill  were  not  very  serious,  but 
were  aimed  chiefly  at  consolidating  the  law. 
This  year  the  Btard  was  promoting  a very  • 
timid  Bill  dealing  with  some  of  the  points  ; 
whioh  the  Board  had  been  told  more  particu-  • 
larly  required  attention,  such  as  the  limitation  . 
of  the  cubical  contents  of  warehouses,  &c.  Iu  i 
fact,  the  Board,  finding  it  impossible  to  im-  • 
prove  the  Building  Act  at  one  coup,  were  ! 
attempting  its  improvement  by  instalments,  of  : 
whioh  those  whioh  they  succeeded  in  effecting  ; 
in  1878,  giving  them  power  to  make  by-laws  i 
as  to  sites  and  foundations,  had,  he  thought,  , 
given  pretty  general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  thought  it  would  be  a i 
mistake  to  assume  that  architects  did  not  want  a i 
General  Building  Act.  On  the  contrary,  he  ! 
thought  architects  as  a body  would  welcome  such  i 
a measure,  provided  that  it  did  not  enter  into  j 
details,  which  must  be  dealt  with  under  by-laws.  . 
That  there  must  be  by-laws  was  perfectly  clear,  , 
in  order  to  check  the  vile  building  always  being  ; 
carried  oc  by  what  in  Liverpool  were  called  l 
“ jerry  ” builders,  but  who  were  better  known  in  i 
London  as“  mushroom  ” or  “field”  builders.  Bat,  , 
surely,  by-laws  which  were  necessary  to  guard  l 
against  the  malpractices  of  Buoh  men  should  I 
not  be  foisted  upon  architects,  who  were  men  of  t 
education  and  professional  responsibility. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said  1 
he  hardly  saw  why,  if  by-laws  were  necessary,  , 
architects  Bhould  bs  above  them.  Such  by-laws  i 
were  to  restrain  dishonest  and  “scamped”  ' 
work ; why,  then,  should  architects  object  to  ) 
them  P He  had  been  disgusted  with  some  of  the  ) 
vile  work  which  was  carried  on  in  the  suburbs  i 
of  London  under  the  name  of  building.  As  to  ) 
the  possibility  of  a uniform  Aot  of  Parliament  ; 
relating  to  building,  he  did  not  at  all  believe  in  i 
it.  Mr.  Ellice-Clark  had,  he  thought,  shown  l 
good  reason  for  the  deposit  of  plans. 

Mr.  Boult,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  !; 
reference  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Thorne-Thorne  i 
to  his  (Mr.  Boult’s)  allusion  to  the  medioal  pro-  • 
fession.  He  did  not  speak  in  condemnatory  i 
terms  of  that  profession,  but  he  did  think  that  t 
when  a medical  man  was  afflicted  with  a craze  : 
for  sanitary  reform  he  wss  one  of  the  most  t 
visionary  and  tiresome  men  that  could  be  con-  ■ 
ceived.  Dr.  Thorne  had  spoken  of  overcrowding.  . 
How  was  overcrowding  defined  by  medical  men?  f 
Dr.  Richardson,  the  great  founder  of  the  City  ; 
of  Hygeia,  had  said  that  there  should  not  be  : 
more  than  five  families,  or  say  thirty  persona,  J, 
to  the  acre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peabody  > 
Trustees,  in  their  new  buildings,  brought  I 
together  1,500  people  to  the  acre,  among  whom  : 
the  rate  of  mortality  was  only  17  per  thousand, 
whereas  the  rate  of  mortality  of  London  as  a s 
whole  was  21  or  22  per  thousand.  Were  the  £ 
Peabody  Trustees  to  be  accused  of  overorowd-  • 
ing  ? After  replying  to  various  other  points  ; 
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mentioned  in  the  discussion,  Mr.  Boult  said 
he  was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
and  the  elder  members  of  the  profession  would 
have  passed  away,  and  the  younger  members 
would  have  become  very  grey  indeed,  before  the 
Legislature  passed  suoh  a General  Building  Aot 
as  he  believed  to  be  desirable. 

The  prooeedingB  then  terminated. 


THE  NEW  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE  OP  GERMANY. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  competition 
opened  by  the  German  Government  for  new 
designs  for  the  projected  House  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  is  confined  to  “ German  architects.” 
The  phrase  is  ambiguous,  but  it  is  interpreted 
to  include  any  architects  whose  mother- tongue 
is  German,  or  who  are  aubjeots  of  the  German 
Emperor;  and,  accordingly,  architects  belong- 
ing to  the  German  - speaking  provinces  of 
Austria,  or  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
will  undoubtedly  be  found  amongst  the  actual 
competitors.  With  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
competition,  they  have  been  generally  reoeived 
in  Germany  with  approval.  There  are  to  be  ten 
premiums,  divided  as  follows  : — Two  first  prizes 
of  15,000  marks,  or  7501.,  eaoh ; three  second 
prizes  of  10,000  marks,  or  6001.,  each  ; and  five 
third  prizes  of  3,000  marks,  or  1501.,  eaoh.  In 
addition  to  these  the  jury  is  empowered  to  re- 
oommend  ten  additional  designs  for  purohase 
by  the  Government,  at  2,000  marks,  or 

1001.,  each.  Moreover,  the  four  German  archi- 
tects who  won  prizes  in  the  first  competi- 
tion in  1872  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
present  competition,  and,  in  case  they  enter  it, 
are  assured  an  honorarium  of  3,000  marks,  or 

1501.,  besides  the  chance  of  gaining  one  of  the 
ten, — or  perhaps  we  should  say  twenty, — 
premiums.  The  total  funds  thus  available  for 
participants  in  the  competition  is  107,000  marks, 
or  5,3501.,  an  amount  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  such  affairs  in  Germany.  The  novel 
method  of  distribution  of  prizes  in  this  com- 
petition,— the  faot  that  thei'e  are  two  first  and 
three  second  prizes,  besides  five  third  prizes, — 
has  given  considerable  satisfaction  in  archi- 
tectural circles  in  Germany. 

The  time  allowed  for  so  large  a task  may 
seem  too  limited.  The  designs  have  to  be  sent 
in  before  twelve  o’clock  noon  of  June  the  10th 
next,  and  this  condition  is  to  be  enforced  without 
any  exception.  The  competition  is  to  be  anony. 
mous,  a motto  being  attached  to  eaoh  design, 
and  the  competitor’s  name  enolosed  in  a sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  motto. 

There  will  be  a public  exhibition  of  the 
designs  only  after  the  decision  of  the  jury  has 
been  taken  as  to  those  which  are  to  be  rewarded 
or  purchased.  The  jury  is  to  consist  of  the 
committee  of  thirteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  project, 
together  with  eight  professional  architects  who 
have  not  entered  as  participators  in  the  compe- 
tition. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  PANTHEON, 
PARIS. 

Tiie  paintings  and  sculptures  ordered  by  the 
French  Government  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Pantheon  include  the  following  works  : — " Attila 
and  his  Army  before  Paris,”  and  “ St.  Geno- 
veva  exhorting  the  People  to  be  Tranquil,”  both 
by  M.  Delaunay,  50,000f. ; 2.  “ Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  Charlemagne,”  by  M.  Henri  Levy, 
50,000f. ; 3.  “ Scenes  from  the  Life  of  King 
Clovis,”  and  the  same  “ King’s  Vow  before  the 
Battle  of  Tolbiac,”  by  M.  Blanc,  50,000f. ; 4. 
“ Preaching  of  St.  Dionysius,”  by  M.  Galland, 
20,000f. ; 5.  Marble  Group  of  Three  Persons,  by 
M.  Montagny,  sculptor,  20,000f. ; 6.  “The  Pro- 
phet Eli,”  by  M.  Mercie,  sculptor,  20,000f. 
Besides  the  two  last-mentioned  sculptors,  MM. 
Cavelier,  Jouffroy,  Cabet,  Falgni&re,  Fremier, 
Hialle,  and  Perrand,  have  been  charged  with  the 
execution  of  statues  of  saints  in  white  marble, 
the  price  agreed  upon  in  each  case  being  20,000f. 
Some  of  the  paintings  and  pieces  of  Soulpture 
here  mentioned  are  already  finished,  others 
approaching  completion.  The  Pantheon  will 
thus,  before  long,  present  the  spectator  with  a 
series  of  works  by  the  best  artiBts  and  sculptors 
of  modern  France. 


The  Town  Council  of  Great  Yarmouth, 

on  Tuesday  last,  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  J.  W. 
Cookrill,  of  Glencoe  House,  Gorleston,  Borough 
Surveyor,  in  plaoe  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Baker. 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ON  RAILWAYS. 

Although  passenger  traffic  on  railways  grows 
greatly  in  periods  of  commercial  prosperity,  yet 
it  knows  usually  a very  great  enlargement  from 
period  to  period  only  in  one  olass.  The  great 
volume  of  passenger  traffio  gravitates  towards 
the  lowest  level, — that  is  to  say,  into  the  third 
class.  In  the  past  period,  which  is  now  heing 
reported  on,  there  has  been  a continuance  of  this 
feature  marked  in  these  columns  some  time  ago. 
A few  instances  will  fittingly  illustrate  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  Great  Western,  we  have  to  carry 
the  comparison  baok  over  two  years,  because  a 
year  ago  the  acoonnts  were  furnished  for  five 
months  only.  But  so  contrasting  corresponding 
half-years  we  obtain  the  following  results.  Great 
Western  passengers : — 

1830.  1831. 

First  class 995.535  1,960,885 

Second  class  3,795,346  4,377,493 

Third  class 17,207,369  19,143,687 

Total 22,053,250  24,577,965 

We  have  here,  then,  a general  increase  of 
about  61,000  in  the  first  class  ; of  580,000  in  the 
second  class ; and  of  the  vast  number  of  1,800,000 
in  the  third  olass, — an  increase  that  is  excep- 
tional in  being  so  distributed,  as  we  shall  see. 
In  the  case  of  the  North-Eastern  we  have  an 
increase  of  a very  different  character,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show.  For  six  months 
ending  eaoh  year  named,  the  following  were  the 
numbers  of  North-EaBtern  passengers : — 

1830.  1831. 

First  class  639,175  554,173 

Second  class  654,993  629, ' 94 

Third  class 14,526,108  15,712,311 

Total 15,720,276  16,895,608 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  decline  of 
all.  There  has  been  in  the  total  an  increase  of 

1,100,000,  but  it  has  not  been  contributed  to  by 
all  three  olasses.  On  the  oontrary,  the  second 
class  shows  a serious  decrease,  and  this  in  the 
faoe  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a reduction  of 
the  charges  for  first  and  second  class  fares.  In 
the  case  of  the  upper  class  there  is  a Blight 
increase,  the  great  bulk  of  the  addition  haviug 
risen,  however,  in  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is 
notable  that  on  this  great  railway  the  number 
of  the  second-class  passengers  is  now  far  below 
what  it  was  when  the  line  was  not  half  of  its 
present  size.  Coming  now  to  the  return  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  we  find  a variation 
again  in  the  character  of  the  return.  The 
following  gives  for  the  same  two  periods  of 
six  months  the  numbers  of  Great  Northern 
passengers : — 

1889.  1831. 

First  olasa  613,369  497,186 

Seoond  class  1,062,718  1,075,723 

Third  class If, 066, 323  10,474,123 

Total 11,642,410  12,047,323 

The  class  that  has  decreased  on  this  line  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  the  first  class, — the  second  class 
passengers  showing  a small  increase,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  addition  arising  in  the  third 
class  traffic.  A somewhat  similar  decrease  is 
shown  on  the  Midland  Railway,  where  first  class 
is  shown  to  have  suffered  slightly,  and, — there 
being  no  intermediate  class, — the  whole  of  the 
gain  is  in  the  lowest  class.  The  following 
figures  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  number 
of  passengers  for  the  same  two  contrasted  half- 
years.  Of  Midland  Railway  passengers  : — 

1880.  1881. 

First  olass  1,021,042  982,337 

Third  class 13,435,681  14,048,196 

Total 14,456,723  16,030,535 

This  instance  is  a marked  proof  of  the  gravita- 
tion of  travel  downwards,  although  all  that  was 
possible  had  been  done  to  retain  it  in  its  usual 
grooves.  Finally,  we  may  give,  for  the  same 
two  periods  of  six  months,  the  following  figures 
on  passengers  on  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway : — 

1880.  1881. 

First  class  142,131  132,890 

Seoond  class  247,741  234,581 

Third  class 4,895,494  4,985,618 

Total 6,283,366  6,363,089 

In  this  instance  there  has  been  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  passengers  by  both  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  third  class  shows  an 
increase  that  counterbalances  this,  and  gives 
the  addition  to  the  total  that  is  observable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  testimony  of 
the  figures  is  to  Bhow  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  passengers  travelling  by  the  upper  classes. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  the  first  that  shows  the 
declension,  but  more  usually  the  intermediate 


olass  suffers,  and  occasionally  both.  It  will  be 
remembered  from  our  previous  articles  on  the 
subject  that  the  deolenBion  has  been  some  time 
in  progress,  and  thus  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
great  decrease  in  the  number  of  passengers  in 
the  upper  olasses,  and  especially  in  the  second- 
class  passengers.  It  is  true  that  in  that  period 
there  has  been  a trading  depression  that  must 
have  aided  the  rapidity  of  the  declension,  but  as 
against  that  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
mileage  of  the  railways  has  been  largely  in- 
creased, and  that  they  have  tapped  fresh  Btreams 
of  traffio,  and  also  that  the  total  number  of  the 
passengers  carried  is  far  more  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that 
second-class  railway  traffic  is  decaying,  and, 
aided  by  the  action  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
the  public  travelling  on  railways  is  gradually 
preparing  itself  for  a division  into  two  olasses 
only. 


NEWS  FROM  BERLIN. 

The  opening  of  the  Berlin  Btadt-Bahn , or 
metropolitan  railway,  has  been  a great  sucoess. 
The  rush  of  would-be  travellers  in  the  first  few 
days  was  far  greater  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated. There  were  64,392  tickets  taken  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  the  opening,  and  probably 
twioe  as  many  might  have  been  sold  had  there 
been  room  for  more  travellers  in  the  trains. 
Thousands  were  turned  away  from  every  station. 
With  a little  more  time  and  experience  of  the 
habits  of  the  population,  the  company  will  be 
equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon 
it. 

The  opening  of  the  line  has  given  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  to  house-building  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Berlin.  A very  large  number  of 
building-plots  have  changed  hands  there  within 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  at  constantly 
increasing  prices.  It  would  be  a great  boon  to 
the  vast  population  if  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  communication  should  lead  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Bmall  houses  in  place  of  the  gigantic 
barracks  in  which  most  of  the  Berliners  are 
lodged. 

Another  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  German 
capital  has  been  the  permission  granted  to  a 
steam-Bhip  company  to  run  a regular  line  of 
passenger  vessels  through  the  city  and  down  the 
Lower  Spree  to  Spandau.  It  is  said  that  English 
capital  is  invested  in  this  enterprise,  and  that 
there  are  to  be  forty  small  vessels  built  in 
England  for  the  use  of  the  new  oompany  on  the 
Spree. 

Finally,  we  have  to  mention  an  interesting 
little  fact  in  connexion  with  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Germany  (the  Princess  Royal  of  England). 
In  the  Hohenzollern  Museum  at  Berlin  there 
was  recently  deposited  a marble  bust  of  the 
German  Empress.  It  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a striking  likeness,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  excellent.  It  is  now 
announced  that  the  bust  is  from  the  chisel  of 
the  Crown  Princess,  who  had  already  distin- 
guished herself,  in  many  Exhibitions,  by  her 
paintings  and  drawings.  By  mistake,  the 
Empress  Augusta’s  bust  has  been  attributed  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  It  is  really  the 
work  of  his  wife,  the  English  princess,  who  has 
been  doing  for  German  art  industry  what  her 
lamented  father,  Prince  Albert,  did  for  that  of 
England.  


ROMAN  REMAINS  NEAR  LIEGE. 

An  interesting  disoovery  of  Roman  remains 
was  made  a few  days  back  at  ADglenr,  a village 
near  Liege.  Until  this  discovery  it  was  not 
known  that  the  Romans  had  ever  had  any 
settlements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in 
question.  The  remains  consist  of  about  twenty 
articles  of  ancient  bronze.  They  were  found, 
about  2 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  by 
a brickmaker’s  labourer.  The  majority  of  the 
artioles  are  of  excellent  workmanship ; the  reBt 
are  of  much  rougher  execution,  but  all  are 
covered  with  a beautiful  patina.  The  articles 
comprise  two  female  statuettes ; the  statuette  of 
a young  man  raising  his  hands  to  heaven ; two 
other  female  Btatuettes ; three  Meroury  heads 
with  beard;  two  tiger  heads;  one  lion  with 
paw  raised  ; pieoe  of  a rectangular  tube ; a 
Roman  water-cock,  &o.  The  workmanship  of 
the  statuettes  is  excellent, — vieing,  in  faot,  with 
that  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  objects  are  supposed  to  have 
been  produced  in  Italy,  while  those  of  rougher 
execution  were  probably  made  near  the  spot. 
The  tubes  and  other  objects  were  found  iu  layers 
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one  above  another ; and  it  is  regarded  as  almost 
certain  that  they  formed  part  of  a monumental 
fountain,  adorning  the  garden  or  villa  of  a 
wealthy  Roman.  Tbe  judgment  of  arobmolo- 
giBts  who  have  seen  the  articles  is  that  they 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or  the  third 
oentnry  after  Christ.  The  proprietor  of  the 
objeots  is  M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  who  has 
already  exhibited  them  before  the  Belgian 
Aoademy  of  Soiences.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
excavations,  on  the  spot  where  they  were  found, 
may  lead  to  further  discoveries. 


ST.  LORENZO  IN  DAMASO,  ROME. 

Italy,  the  home  of  art,  has  of  late  been  the 
scene  of  not  a few  restorations  and  threatened 
renovations,  which  appear  calculated  to  show  that 
in  many  circles  in  that  country  artistic  feeling  has 
died  or  is  dying  out.  One  of  the  most  recent  in. 
stances  of  the  Vandalism  of  the  restoration  fever 
is  reported  by  a German  architect,  M.  Nienbnrg, 
as  having  been  perpetrated  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  in  Damaeo,  at  Rome.  Of  this 
edifice,  whioh  is  inclosed,  together  with  the 
Cancellaria,  in  a common  fagade,  the  Cicerone 
Bays,  “The  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  as  newly 
built  by  Bramante,  presents  still,  in  spite  of  some 
modern  alterations,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  peouliar  interiors.  It  is  a large  vaulted 
reotangle,  with  avenues  of  riohly-detailed  pillars 
on  three  sides.  Behind  is  the  Tribuna,  and  the 
light  oomes  almost  exclusively  from  above, 
through  the  large  semicircular  window  to  tbe 
left.  It  is  rich  in  picturesquely-lighted  glimpses 
of  various  kinds,  and  is  charming  through  the 
beauty  of  the  space  and  the  effect  of  the  light.” 
Of  all  this,  according  to  Herr  Nienburg,  there 
is  now  hardly  anything  left.  The  vaulted  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  a heavily-gilt  oassette  oeil- 
ing ; while  a monotonous  side-light  coming  in 
from  a number  of  round-arched  windows  only 
serves  to  show  the  tastelesBness  of  the  decora- 
tive work  and  the  large  glaring  wall  paintings. 
Those  who  have  drawings  or  paintings  of  the 
church  in  its  former  state  are  informed  that 
Buch  works  will  now  be  worth  much  more  than 
formerly.  There  are  no  photographs  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Lorenzo  as  it  appeared  before  this 
barbarous  restoration. 


THE  GLOSSOGRAPH. 

Herr  A.  Gentilli,  a well-known  member  of 
the  Austrian  Society  of  Architects  and  Engi- 
neers, has  invented  an  instrument  which,  based 
upon  the  physiological  laws  of  language,  and 
acting  automatically,  transforms  the  movements 
of  the  several  organs  of  speech  into  visible  signs, 
and  thus  fixes  the  spoken  word  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  another  person.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  telephone  and  phono- 
graph, which  rest  upon  acoustic  principles.  The 
glossograph  consists  of  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  delioate  levers,  which  rest  upon  the 
tongue  and  lips  of  the  speaker,  and  as  delicate 
blades  or  paddles,  whioh,  placed  under  the 
nostrils,  are  vibrated  by  the  out-flowing  breath, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  levers  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and 
lips.  The  levers  and  blades  transmit  the  vibra- 
tion to  pencils  which  transcribe  the  several 
signs  upon  a strip  of  paper  drawn  along 
by  a mechanical  arrangement.  The  variety  of 
these  Bigns  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  to  produce  which  the 
several  organs  of  speech  are  called  upon  to 
perform  their  various  functions.  Similar  to 
shorthand  or  stenography,  a special  system  of 
writing, — it  may  be  called  glossography, — is 
created,  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
syllable  construction  and  combination  of  con- 
sonants, and  is  especially  suitable  for  being 
perfected  for  those  languages  the  orthography 
of  which  differs  least  from  the  phonetic  record 
of  the  apparatus.  Amongst  them  may  be 
classed  German  and  Italian. 

The  instrument,  as  described,  would  seem 
somewhat  delicate,  and  to  require  careful  mani- 
pulation, but  what  its  future  may  be  cannot  be 
Baid.  We  should  add  that  in  reporting  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  or  courtB  of  law  it  is  not 
neoessary  that  the  speaker  should  use  the  appa- 
ratus himself.  It  is  sufficient  that  a second 
person  should  manipulate,  or,  rather,  articu- 
late, it,  by  repeating  in  a low  voice  the 
words  of  the  speaker,  which  is  perfectly  suf- 
ficient for  rendering  the  Bigns  distinct.  The 
inventor  has  already  had  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  glossograph  to  a large  audience 


of  the  Physico-Chemioal  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Leipzig,  on  January  29.  The  instru- 
ment was  made  by  Messrs.  E.  Kraft  & Sohn,  of 
Vienna. 


ST.  CLEMENT’S  CHURCH,  CITY  ROAD. 

This  ohurch  has  been  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly-populated  district  of  small  houses,  and 
lies  just  off  the  City-road,  between  Bath-street, 
Lever-street,  and  Nelson-street,  near  the  Eagle. 
Tbe  site  is  the  gift  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  being  a cramped  one,  the  charoh 
does  not  stand  east  and  west,  but  of  necessity 
follows  the  lines  of  the  site.  The  quasi  west 
wall  of  the  ohurch  is  the  party-wall  between 
the  cburoh  and  the  schools,  which  were  built 
some  few  years  since.  One  heating-chamber, 
beneath  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave, 
serves  for  both  ohurch  and  schools.  The  church 
has  been  ereoted  from  the  deeigns  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  and 
consists  of  a nave  with  a north  aisle,  a porch, 
and  a chancel,  with  a transept,  in  which  the 
organ  is  placed,  and  upper  and  lower  vestries 
adjoining  it.  A bell  gable,  carrying  two  bells, 
surmounts  the  end  wall  of  the  nave.  These 
buildings  leave  but  little  spare  room  on  the 
site. 

The  total  internal  length  of  the  church  is 
135  ft.,  of  whioh  41  ft.  belong  to  the  chanoel. 
The  width  of  both  nave  and  chancel  is  28  ft. 
They  are  both  roofed  throughout  at  the  same 
level.  Double  principals  with  tie-beams,  bearing 
a large  cross,  and  with  traceried  brackets 
springing  from  stone  shafts,  mark  the  division 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  A turret 
staircase,  entered  by  a door  in  the  side  wall, 
leads  to  the  roof  and  the  gutter.  A passage 
formed  between  these  double  principals  gives 
access  as  well  to  the  gutters  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  church.  The  walls  are  built  of  grey 
stook  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Black 
bricks  are  used  in  bands  and  patterns  to 
relieve  the  brickwork  externally,  and  red 
bricks,  with  a few  black  headers,  give  colour 
to  the  walls  internally.  The  shafts  of  the 
arch  between  the  chancel  and  the  transept, 
and  the  shafts  of  the  triple  arcaded  picture  panel 
beneath  the  altar-window,  are  of  dark  Devon 
marble.  This  picture,  formed  in  painted  tiles, 
represents  the  Nativity,  with  the  adoration  of 
the  shepherds  on  one  side,  and  of  the  wise  men 
on  the  other.  The  window  above  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  chiefly  grisaille.  In  the  centre 
j light  is  the  figure  of  St.  Clement ; and  in  the 
two  lights  on  either  side  are  the  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  large  foliated 
circle  in  the  window-head  contains  a represen- 
tation of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  on  one 
Bide  and  St.  John  on  the  other.  Angels  carry- 
ing censers  appear  in  the  smaller  foil  circles. 
The  reredoB  is  formed  of  traceried  panels  inlaid 
with  coloured  tiles.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a 
white  marble  cross,  of  bold  design,  relieved  with 
gold,  and  enolosed  in  a vesica  standing  upon  a 
Derbyshire  fossil  marble  super-altar.  A small 
amount  of  colour  has  been  introduced  on  the 
stonework  of  the  reredos,  and  also  in  the  cre- 
dence and  sedilia  recesses.  Staffordshire  tiles 
are  used  a3  a lining  for  the  lower  parts  of  the 
walls  everywhere  throughout  the  church.  The 
floors  beneath  the  seats  are  formed  of  solid 
wooden  blocks,  grooved  and  tongued,  and  laid 
herring-bone  fashion.  The  chancel-fittings,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  Bible-desk,  are  of  wainscot  and 
walnut  intermixed. 


THE  WATER  GATE. 

“ The  Water  Gate  ” is  the  title  given  to  a 
drawing  executed  in  pen  and  ink  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Brewer,  and  exhibited  in  the  recent  collection 
of  works  in  black  and  white  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  re- 
production, the  drawing  represents  an  old  town 
of  the  German  type,  with  a cathedral  or  abbey 
ohurch  in  the  middle  distance,  old  walls  and  a 
gateway  in  the  foreground,  and  a ruined  castle 
in  the  distanoe.  A rapid  river,  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  rashes  down  from  the  hills  and  joins  a 
larger  stream  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
The  structure,  ’which  gives  the  title  to  the 
drawing,  is  one  of  those  low -covered  and 
towered  gateways  which  are  found  in  many 
Medimval  towns,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
leading  from  the  river  to  the  interior  of  the 
fortifications.  Traitors’  Gate  at  the  Tower  and 
the  Water  Gate  at  Norwioh  are  examples  in 
point. 
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One  of  the  chief  objeots  of  the  artist  has  been 
to  illustrate  the  bind  of  sites  selected  for  town 
building  by  our  Mediaeval  forefathers,  and  to 
which  we  have  frequently  alluded,  especially  in 
the  descriptions  given  of  Limburg-on-the-Lahn, 
Erfurth,  &c. 

The  large  church  crowning  the  height  has  an 
apse  with  procession  aisle  surrounding  it,  but  no 
radiating  chapels ; two  towers  crowned  with 
spires  rise  over  the  transepts,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave  are  two  old  Romanesque  turrets. 

The  whole  design  shows  a very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  German  Mediaeval  architecture,  and 
a most  careful  study  of  local  peculiarities.  This 
is  indicated,  especially  by  the  gables  and  roofs 
of  the  houses,  which  are  all  of  one  type,  such  as 
may  be  seen  at  Boppard  and  that  neighbourhood. 
The  styles  of  architecture  exhibited  in  the  great 
church  are  in  striot  accord  with  the  local  tradi- 
tions of  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  artistio 
skill  and  merit  of  the  work  as  a composition 
may  be  estimated  from  our  reproduction. 


THE  CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK, 
ALDERSHOTT  BRANCH. 

The  new  premises  for  the  Aldershott  Branch 
of  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank  (Threadneedle- 
street),  which  have  been  recently  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Fred.  Mew,  of  30,  Doughty- 
street,  Mecklenburgh-square,  are  situated  in  the 
Victoria-road,  at  its  junction  with  the  Elms-road, 
faoing  Wellington-street.  The  building,  which 
is  of  brick,  with  red  faoings,  having  the  door- 
way, cornioes,  and  other  dressings  executed  in 
Dumfries  stone,  comprises  accommodation  for 
the  residence  of  the  manager.  The  telling-room, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  frontage,  is  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  has  a oeiliog  of  Messrs. 
Dennett  & Ingle’s  fireproof  arching,  treated 
constructionally. 

The  works,  including  the  mahogany  counter 
and  fittings  of  the  telling-room,  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Garland,  builder,  of 
ElmB-road,  Aldershott. 


GLASS  SHELTERS  IN  STREETS. 

Sir, — When  a lady  gives  a “ reoeption,”  or  • 
any  kind  of  party,  it  is  becoming  a custom,  if 
it  can  be  afforded,  to  protect  her  guests  from  . 
the  wet,  by  erecting  a temporary  portioo,  which  t 
oovers  the  pavement,  and  thus  to  enable  her  ■ 
friends  to  pass  from  their  carriages  into  her  house  > 
without  discomfort  and  risk  to  health. 

2.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  accord  with  i 
increasing  civilisation  to  have  some  tasteful  1 
permanent  arrangement  for  getting  into  the  > 
house  under  shelter  at  all  times,  and  I have  s 
suggested  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  the  well-known  i 
builder  of  glass  structures,  to  send  me  some  ) 
designs  for  accomplishing  this  object,  whioh  I . 
have  his  permission  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  the  j 
Builder.  I forward  you  three  of  these  designs,  , 
and  make  the  request  in  order  that  your  readers  i 
and  the  public  in  general  may  be  induced  to  ) 
consider  the  suggestion. 

3.  I am  well  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  i 
of  various  kinds  which  must  be  looked  in  the  ) 
face.  First,  there  is  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  f 
Works  and  its  rules;  secondly,  there  are  the  3 
vestry  authorities ; and,  thirdly,  there  are  the  3 
neighbours  on  each  Bide  of  the  proposed  struo-  - 
ture ; but  I think  all  these  parties  will  be  guided  1 
in  their  views  by  common  sense  and  publio  con-  • 
venience. 

4.  I propose  that  these  structures  should  be  i 
of  glass  and  iron;  that  they  should  not  allow  of  f 
any  dripping  on  the  pavement ; and  that  there  3 
should  be  no  obstruction  whatever  on  the  pave-  • 
ment, — indeed,  not  so  much  as  at  present,  as  by  ; 
a great  umbrella  held  by  a passenger ; and  that  t 
they  should  be  ornamental,  bo  relieving  the  dull  I 
monotony  of  street  houses. 

5.  If  you  obtain  from  the  publio  a favourable  3 
verdict  on  this  suggestion,  I will  take  measures  t 
for  obtaining  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  per-  • 
mission  to  try  an  experiment. 

Henry  Cole. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  Enter-  • 
tainment. — On  Tuesday  next,  February  28th,  i 
Messrs.  Alfred  Reed  and  Corney  Grain  will  pro-  '■ 
dace  a new  entertainment  in  two  parts,  entitled  : 
“ The  Head  of  the  Poll,”  written  by  Arthur  Law,  • 
the  musio  by  Eaton  Faning ; and  Mr.  Corney  5 
Grain  will  give  a new  musical  sketch,  entitled  t 
j “ Not  at  Home.” 


ST.  CLEMENT’S  CHURCH,  CITY  ROAD. Mr.  Butterfield,  Architect. 
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BISHOP  ZOBEL’S  PILLAR,  WURZBURG. 


BISHOP  ZOBEL’S  PILLAR,  WURZBURG. 

The  memorial  pillar  of  Bishop  Zobel,  repre- 
sented by  one  of  oar  illustrations,  was  set  up 
shortly  after  the  year  1558,  to  commemorate 
one  of  those  terrible  acts  of  violence  which  dis- 
graced Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  circumstances  may  be  thus  briefly  re- 
lated : — 

Bishop  Melchior  von  Zobel  had  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  a knight  named  Grumbach  con- 
cerning the  possession  of  oertain  lands,  the 
Bishop  maintaining  that  they  were  the  property 
of  the  diocese,  and  Grumbach  as  obstinately 
maintaining  that  they  formed  a portion  of  his 
paternal  estate.  Grumbach  took  possession  of 
the  lands,  in  punishment  for  which  act  (Grum- 
baoh  was  a vassal  of  the  bishop’s)  the  Bishop 
Beized  Grumbaoh’ s house  in  Wurzburg  (this 
house  still  exists,  and  has  a very  picturesque 
chapel,  which  we  may  one  day  illustrate).  The 
latter,  in  a fit  of  rage,  joined  Albert  Aloibiades, 
of  Brandenburg,  who  was  at  that  time  making 
war  against  the  Prinoe  Bishop  of  Wurzburg. 
Ihey  took  Wurzburg,  and  Grumbaoh  forced  the 
Bishop  to  pay  down  a large  sum  of  money.  The 
Emperor,  however,  interfered,  and  insisted  upon 
t he  money  being  i mmediately  refunded . Grum- 


bach then  retired  to  his  castle  at  Rimpar,  and 
thence  joined  in  various  expeditions,  which  had 
for  their  object  revenge,  and  most  atrocious 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  him  and  his 
myrmidons,  so  much  so  that  the  Bishop  pub- 
lioly  denounced  him,  and  he  was  laid  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire.  This  so  enraged  Grumbach 
that  he  determined  to  murder  the  Bishop.  He 
disguised  himBelf,  and  as  the  Bishop  was  going 
in  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral, 
Grumbach  shot  him  upon  the  spot  marked  by 
this  pillar.  A second  similar  pillar  marks  the 
place  where  the  last  sacraments  were  admini- 
stered ; and  a third,  now  within  the  castle,  but 
before  the  enlargement  of  the  building,  under 
Vauban  Petrini  and  B.  Newman,  just  without  the 
principal  gate,  marks  the  spot  where  the  Bishop 
expired.  For  some  years  Grumbaoh  succeeded 
in  escaping  justice  for  his  crime,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  Albert  Alcibiades,  but  he  was  ulti- 
mately captured  by  the  Emperor  and  put  to 
death;  his  castle  of  Rimpar,  which  still  exists, 
was  handed  over  to  the  dioceBe  of  Wurzburg. 
The  columns  were  erected  by  the  great  Bishop 
of  Wurzburg,  Jnlius  Hector  von  Meapelbrun, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  and  principality  in 
1573.  The  one  we  give  is  built  of  red  sand- 
1 stone,  with  an  inscribed  tablet  of  bronze. 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Gilbert  It.  Redgrave, 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  paper 
on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Slater,  B.A.: — • 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  a Roman 
writer  whose  name  is  probably  familiar  enough 
to  you  all,  but  an  acquaintance  with  whose 
works  is,  I think,  becoming  more  and  more 
rare  among  architectural  students,  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  architecture,  and  I venture  to  think  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  occasionally  to  look 
into  his  pages  and  take  to  heart  some  of  his 
maxims ; for,  antiquated  as  much  of  the  work  in 
question  is,  there  is  hardly  a ohapter  from  which 
a few  useful  hints  may  not  be  obtained.  I allude, 
of  course,  to  Vitruvius,  who  gives  the  following 
description  of  what  an  architect’s  attainments 
ought  to  be.  “ An  architect,”  he  says,  “ should 
be  ingenious  and  apt  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, a good  writer,  a skilful  draughtsman, 
versed  in  geometry  and  optios,  expert  at  figures, 
acquainted  with  history,  informed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  some- 
what of  a musioian,  not  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
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both  of  law  and  of  physio,  nor  of  the  motions, 
laws,  and  relations  to  each  other  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  at 
length  in  what  ways  so  wide  a knowledge  will 
be  usefnl  to  the  arohiteot.  Several  centuries 
later,  in  a quarter  of  the  globe  far  distant  from 
where  Vitruvius  wrote,  the  author  of  an  old 
Hindoo  treatise  on  architecture  quoted  by  Ram 
Raz  in  his  essay  on  that  subjeot,  lays  down 
as  one  of  the  principal  qualifications  of  an 
architect  that  he  should  be  “conversant 
in  all  the  sciences.”  Thus,  you  Bee  that  both 
these  writers  give  even  greater  weight  to  the 
scientific  than  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  pro- 
fession. Science  then  was,  of  course,  a very 
different  matter  from  what  it  is  now,  and  such 
a definition  as  I have  quoted  of  an  architect’s 
qualifications  would  now,  almost  universally, 
be  deemed  too  encyclopaedic.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  present  century  has  seen  the  reaotion 
against  what  was  till  quite  reoently  looked  upon 
as  the  prosaic  side  of  the  profession ; the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  to  the  artistic  side,  and,  to 
a large  extent,  with  very  good  results.  I would 
at  this  early  stage  guard  myself  against  being 
misunderstood  in  auything  that  I may  have  to 
Bay  as  being  in  the  slightest  degree  derogatory 
to  the  highest  and  noblest  side  of  our  profes- 
sion,— the  artistic.  We  must  all  be  artists,  and 
have  an  appreciation  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
art,  or  our  architecture  would  be  but  dry  bones, 
without  any  spirit  at  all  in  it ; but  there  is  a 
danger,  and  a very  real  one,  of  architecture 
degenerating  into  mere  draughtsmanship,  and  I 
believe  it  is  because  the  general  pubic  have  seen 
and  noticed  this  tendency, — we  can  never  see 
ourselveB  quite  as  others  see  us, — that  there  has 
resulted  the  general  want  of  appreciation  of  our 
labours  as  professional  men,  which  has  so 
frequently  been  remarked  upon  and  deplored. 
Now  the  great  and  prominent  feature  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  the 
enormous  advance  made  by  science,  and  par- 
ticularly physical  soienoe,  amounting  almost  to 
a revolution.  We,  as  architects,  must  keep  au 
courant  with  the  times.  Now,  less  than  ever, 
can  the  soientifio  side  of  our  profession  be 
ignored.  That  however  highly,  and  with  however 
much  enthusiasm  we  may  cultivate  art,  we  shall 
still  find  soience  of  the  greatest  assistance,  I 
have  ventured  to  read  this  paper,  the  object  of 
which  will  be, — and  I must  be  pardoned  if  many 
of  the  facts  whioh  I shall  bring  before  you  are 
of  the  most  commonplace  trite  description, — to 
show  in  how  many  ways,  and  how  intimately, 
architecture  is  allied  with  physical  science. 
What  is  physioal  soienoe  ? It  is  simply  a 
knowledge  of  nature  and  nature’s  laws,  and  I 
Bhalt  ask  you  to  look  at  the  various  branches  of 
science  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order  to  see  how 
these  laws  act  and  how  they  affeot  us  in  our 
work. 

First  as  to  Qeology.  It  is  a mere  truism  to  as- 
sert that  the  question  of  the  foundations  of  any 
building  is  the  most  important  that  one  can 
have  to  decide,  for  if  there  be  anything  wrong 
here,  the  results  may  be  most  serious.  Nothing 
can  be  simpler  than  the  general  theoretical  rules 
as  to  depth  and  width  of  conorete  required  for 
the  walls  of  a building,  and  yet  there  ax-e  few 
things  in  practice  that  require  so  much  thought 
and  cause  so  much  anxiety  to  the  architect  as 
deciding,  in  any  particular  case,  whether  the 
excavations  have  been  taken  down  deep  enough. 
It  frequently  happens  that  a beautifully  sound 
bottom  may  have  been  reached  in  one  place, 
and  that  deeper  excavation  accidentally  made 
close  by  may  disclose  the  fact  that  the  good 
bottom  was  really  no  bottom  at  all,  but  merely 
a thin  layer  resting  on  soft  and  bad  ground. 
Again,  in  rooky  districts  “faults”  frequently 
occur,  which  may  cause  infinite  trouble  to  the 
architect  if  not  discovered  in  time.  I have 
a case  in  my  memory  now  when  I was  super- 
intending tbe  erection  of  a building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
all  the  foundations  rested  apparently  on 
the  solid  rock,  but  in  one  place  where,  from 
some  cause,  suspicion  was  aroused  that  the 
rock  was  not  quite  solid,  a slight  exoavation 
showed  that  a thin  vein  of  soft  clay  ran  for  some 
distance  right  through  the  rock,  separating  it 
like  a Beam.  Now,  in  many  oases  of  this  kind, 
a very  slight  knowledge  of  geology,  or  of  what 
Professor  Huxley  has  called  “ physiography,” 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the 
architect.  A walk  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  proposed  Bite  of  a building,  with  a 
careful  observation  of  the  lie  of  the  ground, 
of  the  inclination  of  the  strata  where  they  may 
be  expoeed  by  a cutting,  or  wateroourse,  the 


direction  of  the  wateroourses,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  various  other  natural  features,  would 
supply  indications  to  the  mind  of  an  elementary 
geologist  which  might  induce  him  to  have  an 
examination  made  of  a portion  of  the  site  upon 
which  he  proposed  to  build,  the  result  of  which 
would  frequently  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  exact  spot  fixed  upon,  and  to  a great  saving 
of  subsequent  expense  to  the  client.  Where 
buildings  are  ereoted  on  the  Bide  of  a hill,  the 
security  of  the  foundation  and  tbe  likelihood  of 
a landslip  occurring,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  strata.  If  the  slope  is  inward, 
buildings  may  be  erected  with  perfect  safety ; 
if  outwards,  very  careful  and  often  oostly 
precautions  will  have  to  be  taken.  A slight 
knowledge  of  geology  would  also  frequently 
enable  an  architect  to  judge  whether  there  was 
any  risk  of  percolation  of  water  on  to  the  site, 
or  of  pollution  from  neighbouring  sources  of  the 
water  supply,  if  one  has  to  be  obtained.  One 
very  frequent  cause  of  injury  to  bnildings  that 
have  been  erected  for  some  time,  arises  from 
construction  of  deep  drains  near  them,  or  from 
the  erection  of  buildings  whose  foundations  are 
carried  down  much  lower,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  soils,  would  often  prevent  th's,  ns 
the  geologist  would  be  aware  that  oertain  boils 
whioh  support  weight  excellently  so  long  as  they 
hold  water,  crack  and  shrink  invariably  if  they 
are  drained.  I believe  I am  correct  in  stating 
that  if  a case  of  this  kind  occurs  when  the  only 
cause  of  settlement  is  from  the  shrinkage  of  the 
soil  on  whioh  a building  is  ereoted  through  the 
tapping  of  the  subterranean  water,  no  legal 
remedy  oan  be  obtained.  Do  not  suppose  that 
I am  advocating  that  we  should  all  emulate  the 
attainments  of  a Sir  Charles  Lyell,  or  anything 
of  that  sort : such  knowledge  as  I have  been 
speaking  of  oould  be  attained  by  any  one  through 
the  careful  perusal  of  a good  handbook  com- 
bined with, — and  this  is  the  most  important 
thing, — practical  observation  of  any  broken 
district  conveniently  at  hand. 

Allied  to  geology,  and  coming  within  the 
scope  of  physiography,  is  Meteorology.  This, 
the  youngest  of  the  sciences,  is  still  a subject  of 
great  interest  to  all  concerned  in  building,  and 
one  that  we  ought  all  to  know  something  about. 
The  facilities  for  travel  are  now  so  great,  that 
an  architect  is  almost  oertain,  Booner  or  later, 
to  be  called  upon  to  superintend  works  in  very 
different  parts  of  England,  and  even  on  the 
Continent,  and  thence  an  acquaintance  with  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  various  districts  is 
very  desirable.  The  quantity  of  rainfall,  the 
amount  of  Bnow  in  winter,  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  direction  of  the  prevalent  winds,  are  all 
elements  whioh  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
erection  of  a private  house  or  pnblio  institution, 
and  must  modify  their  construction,  and  unless 
attention  is  paid  to  these  points,  failure  is  likely 
to  occur.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  an  English  architect  to  be  asked  to  design  a 
building  for  one  of  our  colonies  or  India,  and  in 
suoh  a oase  a oorreot  appreciation  of  the  climatic 
conditions  is  even  more  important ; for  roofs 
such  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  constructing  here 
would  be  of  little  avail  against  tropical  rainfall, 
tropioal  heat,  or  tropical  winds. 

One  of  the  most  important  branohes  of  physioal 
science  to  an  architect,  and  one  that  unfortu- 
nately is  not  always  sufficiently  recognised,  is 
that  of  Chemistry.  We  have,  over  and  over  again, 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  hardness  of  bricks 
and  their  resistance  to  weather ; on  the  nature  of 
building-stones  and  their  power  to  resist  crush- 
ing and  absorption  of  water;  on  the  excel- 
lence of  a sample  of  lime  or  cement;  and  on 
the  suitability  for  decorative  purposes  of  various 
colours  and  pigments : in  every  one  of  these 
cases  a slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance.  A brick  is  not  an 
ultimate  faot  of  nature,  but  is  a combination 
of  alumina,  silioa,  and  water;  its  properties  as 
a building  material  depend  upon  those  of  the 
various  constituents  of  whioh  it  is  composed, 
and  its  hardness  and  weather-resisting  powers 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  clay  or 
clays  have  been  tempered,  mixed  together, 
dried,  and  burned,  and  a slight  knowledge  of 
chemioal  analysis  would  frequently  enable  us  to 
give  a better  opinion  upon  a specimen  before  us 
than  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  observa- 
tion oould  afford.  Take  the  more  important 
case  of  the  building-stones : we  are,  all  of  us, 
I suppose,  constantly  receiving  circulars  and 
specimens  from  owners  or  agents  of  stone 
quarries,  giving,  with  a flourish  of  superlative 
epithets,  the  ohemioal  analysis  of  the  Btone  in 
question,  set  out  in  large  figures.  How  many  of 


us, — I will  not  say  are  able  to  try  for  our- 
selves a simple  test  or  two,  but, — have  any  in- 
telligent idea  of  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  ohemioal  analysis  given,  and  what  it  “ con- 
notes,” as  the  logicians  say  ? For  us  here  in 
London  the  most  important  qualities  of  building 
stones  are  their  non-absorption  of  water,  and 
their  resistance  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
London  Bmoky  atmosphere ; and  I often  think  as 
I walk  through  some  of  our  suburbs  and  look  at 
the  once  magnificent,  but  now  rapidly  decaying, 
stone  ornaments  of  the  pretentious  villas  with 
which  we  are  overwhelmed, — how  much  we 
should  have  been  spared  had  the  builders  of  those 
edifices  possessed  but  a slight  acquaintance  with 
the  qualities  a stone  ought  to  possess  if  it  is  to 
last  here.  The  question  of  preserving  building- 
stones  from  the  effect  of  the  terrible  London 
atmosphere  is  one  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  of  late  years  ; but  it  can  scarcely  yet 
be  said  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  I need 
hardly  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  mainly  a 
chemical  one.  The  causes  leading  to  the  decay 
of  stone  are  twofold, — first  chemical,  and  then 
mechanical.  The  chemioal  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produces  a change  in  the  cementitious 
particles  which  bind  together  the  silioions 
grains  of  a sandstone,  and  in  the  entire  matter 
of  a limestone,  the  constituents  of  which, 
aooording  to  its  composition,  undergo  oxidation 
or  hydration.  Where  mineral  Balts  ocour,  new 
combinations  are  set  np,  through  the  aotion  of 
the  sulphur  aoids  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  the  cases  where  organio  matter  exists, 
this  gives  rise  to  nitration.  Then,  after  this 
ohemioal  action,  the  stone  absorbs  more  water, 
and  whenever  frost  occnrs  mechanical  disinte- 
gration ensues.  If  the  chemical  aotion  can  be 
prevented,  all  will  be  well;  but,  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  we  must  know  accurately  the 
chemioal  analysis  of  the  stone,  and  it  is  just  as 
absurd  to  think  that  any  one  solution  applied 
externally  will  aot  as  a preservative  for  all  stones, 
as  to  think  that  similar  remedies  are  suitable 
for  all  constitutions.  It  is  from  this  fact  having 
been  lost  sight  of  that  we  have  so  many  diveree 
opinions  as  to  the  valne  of  many  of  the  patented 
solutions  for  preventing  decay  in  stone.  Even 
more  i mportant  is  chemioal  knowledge  when  deal- 
ing with  limes  and  cements.  The  change  that 
occurs  when  lime  is  made  into  mortar,  or  when  it 
is  calcined,  ground,  and  made  into  cement,  is 
purely  a chemical  one,  and  nearly  every  diffe- 
rent limestone  has  different  combining  properties, 
so  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  proportions  in  which  lime  or  cement  should 
be  mixed  with  sand  for  any  particular  work ; 
in  faot,  the  whole  subject  is  one  that  would 
well  repay  soientifio  attention  on  the  part  of 
architects,  who,  after  all,  are  the  people  most  in- 
terested in  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  with  the  greatest  facilities  for  study- 
ing it  without  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
time.  It  would  be  a very  simple  matter  to  take 
a sample  of  lime  and  mix  it  carefully  with 
various  quantities  of  sand,  and  test  the  quali- 
ties of  the  resulting  mortar ; and  if  the  results 
obtained  are  carefully  tabulated,  after  a few 
years  a list  of  experiments  would  be  obtained  of 
the  greatest  value,  not  only  to  the  individual, 
but  to  the  public.  I cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press upon  you  the  fact  that  soience  is  no  ab- 
struse study ; that  the  increase  of  scientific  know- 
ledge is  brought  about  simply  by  careful  obser- 
vation and  experiment  on  the  part  of  individuals ; 
and  that  the  scientific  man  is  he  who  quietly 
observes  phenomena,  collates  facts,  and  who 
only  draws  inferences  from  a large  number  of 
facts  whioh  he  has  himself  observed.  We  ar- 
chitects run  real  risk  of  becoming  stereotyped  in 
our  ideas,  from  the  faot  that  we  are  so  much 
brought  into  contact  with  builders’  men,  who 
are,  as  a role,  about  the  most  conservative  olass 
of  people  I have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  Take 
this  very  question  I am  now  dealing  with  : we 
specify  that  for  mortar  so  many  parts  of  lime 
Bhall  be  compounded  with  so  many  parts  of 
sand ; but  how  many  of  us  have  ever  seen  the 
men  using  any  measure  at  all  ? They  work  by 
the  rule  of  thumb,  and  as  it  generally  comes  all 
right  in  the  end,  there  is  a great  temptation  not 
to  trouble  ourselves  in  the  matter.  But  soienoe 
never  advances  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  if 
we  refuse  to  acquiesoe  in  it,  even  in  so  small  a 
matter  as  this,  we  may  at  some  time  or  other 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  having  added  a little 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  oase 
of  colours  or  varnishes,  the  increased  oost  of 
many  of  the  materials  used  in  their  manu- 
facture has  led  to  muoh  adulteration,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  carried  out  so  soien- 
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tifioally,  that  a great  deal  more  than  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemistry  would  be  required  to 
enable  any  one  to  detect  it ; but  at  least  we 
ought  to  know  what  kind  of  adulteration  should 
be  guarded  against.  For  instance,  if  we  know 
that  baryta  is  used  instead  of  lead  in  many 
oases,  that  linseed-oil  is  adulterated  by  mixing 
resin-oil  with  it,  and  that  turpentine  is  thinned 
down  by  resin  spirit  and  spirit  of  petroleum, 
we  shall  know  in  what  direction  to  prosecute 
inquiries  if  we  are  suspicious.  There  is  one 
curious  and  interesting  faot  in  connexion  with 
oolours  that  is  not  generally  known.  White 
paint  is,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  made  both 
from  lead  as  a basis,  and  from  zino,  the  latter 
being  much  the  oheaper  of  the  two.  Now  the 
best  white  paint  will  very  soon  begin  to  get 
blaok  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  any  noxious 
gas  has  access  to  it,  the  lead,  which  is  the  basis 
of  it,  being  at  once  attaoked  by  these  gases. 
Hence  such  paint  in  the  interior  of  a house 
affords  a first-rate  test  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  house,  and  it  would  be  a very  good  plan 
to  paint  the  interior  of  water-closets  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  any  sewer-gas  makes  its  way  into 
the  house  there.  In  connexion  with  colours, 

I may  notice  the  new  asbestos  paint,  which  is 
the  result  of  chemical  investigation,  and  whioh 
promises  to  have  most  important  results  in 
preserving  our  buildings  from  fire.  Another 
question  of  very  great  interest  to  us  in  which 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  that  of  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  dry  rot.  No  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  this  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  and 
muoh  good  would  result  from  a congress  of 
scientific  men  deliberating  upon  it.  I believe 
it  is  a fact  that  Swedish  white  timber  is  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  dry  rot  than  Riga  or 
Danzig.  This  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
iB  in  the  properties  of  the  sap  that  the  mis- 
ohief  lies,  and  I have  a very  strong  opinion  that 
it  will  be  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  similar  to  the  cause  of  diseases  to  which 
animals  are  subject,  viz.,  that  there  are  certain 
germs  in  the  Bap  of  the  tree  whioh  under 
oertain  favourable  conditions  set  up  a species  of 
fermentation,  which  results  in  the  formation  of 
a fungus  that  we  call  dry  rot.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a series  of  experiments 
extending  over  several  years  to  prove  the 
aoouracy  of  this  opinion,  so  that  I can  merely 
throw  it  out  as  a suggestion  now ; but  the  way 
in  which  the  disease  spreads  is  precisely 
analogous  to  the  method  by  which  other  diseases 
are  propagated,  and  points,  in  my  opinion,  very 
markedly  to  the  germ  theory. 

That  branch  of  physical  science  whioh,  twenty 
years  ago,  used  to  be  dignified  with  the  com- 
prehensive title  of  natural  philosophy,  under 
whioh  were  included  statios  and  dynamics, 
hydrostatics,  optics,  and  acoustics,  has  so  inti- 
mate and  well-known  a bearing  upon  an  archi- 
tect’s work  that  I hardly  need  go  into  any  great 
detail  on  this  part  of  my  subject.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  design  the  smallest  cottage  without 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  problems  as  to 
the  breaking-weight  of  beams,  the  strain  upon 
timbers,  the  thrust  against  walls,  the  adequaoy 
and  proper  distribution  of  points  of  support,  &c., 
and  all  these  require  for  their  solution  a know- 
ledge of  the  theory  and  principles  of  mechanics. 
It  is  quite  true  that  so  many  tables  of  scantlings 
for  roofs,  floors,  &o.,  exist,  that  in  many  in- 
stances no  one  need  take  the  trouble  to  calculate 
them  for  himself,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
publish  tables  calculated  for  all  the  cases  that 
may  occur,  and  the  more  extended  our  practice 
becomes,  the  more  numerous  do  we  find  the 
cases  where  tables  cannot  help  us,  and  where, 
unless  we  have  principles  to  go  upon,  we  shall 
be  driven  to  mere  guesswork.  The  intercom- 
munication columns  of  the  architectural  papers 
prove  this  very  clearly,  for  there  is  hardly  a 
number  issued  that  does  not  oontain  questions 
from  students  or  young  practitioners  asking  for 
information  on  certain  points  which  they  are 
unable  to  elucidate  by  means  of  the  tables  only. 
My  experience  of  tables  is  that  they  almost  in- 
variably err, — and  quite  rightly, — on  the  side  of 
excess  of  strength,  so  that,  as  a rule,  no  harm  will 
be  done  by  following  them,  unless  (and  this  risk 
always  exists)  a clerical  or  printer’s  error  has  crept 
in.  Then,  again,  we  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
specify  for  pipes  to  supply  water  and  gas  to  a 
building,  and  for  other  pipes  to  carry  off 
drainage  and  waste  water.  Striot  scientific 
rules  as  to  the  size  and  inclination  of  pipes  in 
relation  to  their  carrying  capaoity  apply  to  all 
suoh  questions,  and  yet  they  frequently  appear 
to  be  settled  at  haphazard.  Even  such  an 
elementary  principle  as  the  tendency  of  water 


to  run  downhill  rather  than  up,  seems  occasion- 1 
ally  to  be  ignored ; and  I myself  once  heard  of  | 
a case  in  a country  town  where  a soi-disant 
architect  had  thought  it  necessary  for  some 
distance  to  lay  down  an  8-in.  diameter  pipe  in 
order  to  supply  two  4-in.  branches.* 


AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TRAVELLER  OF 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  sale 
of  the  second  portion  of  the  Sunderland  Library 
(onoe  but  known  to  a few,  and  now  so  famous), 
more  than  one  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have 
noticed  the  statement  that  the  new  catalogue  is 
to  commence  with  “ Chardin.”  Chardin’s  is  a 
name  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  Sir  John 
Chardin  was  not  only  an  ardent,  and  what  is 
more  remarkable  for  the  century  in  which  he 
lived, — a trustworthy  traveller,  but  he  wa3  one 
of  the  early  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  among 
the  oldest  transactions  of  which,  his  papers  will 
be  found.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  John 
Evelyn,  in  whose  delightful  “ Diary  ” will  be  found 
more  than  one  notice  of  the  Frenoh  Huguenot 
traveller  who,  driven  from  his  native  country, 
found  on  our  shoreB  the  welcome  denied  him  at 
home.  In  one  of  these  notices  Evelyn  refers 
not  only  to  8ir  John  Chardin’s  visit  to  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis,  but  to  Nineveh.  Archteologically, 
Chardin’s  testimony  is  most  interesting  as  being 
perhaps  the  earliest  notice  by  a modern 
traveller  of  the  existence  of  the  buried  trea- 
sures, the  discovery  of  which  was  to  give  suoh  a 
fame  to  Botta  and  to  Layard,  and  reveal  to  us 
such  a store  of  unsuspected  information  on  the 
history  and  art  of  the  distant  past. 

The  extract  is  from  Evelyn’s  “Diary,”  under 
date  1680,  the  year  of  Chardin’s  arrival  in 
London: — “August  30  (1680),  I went  to  visit 
a French  gentleman,  one  Monsieur  Chardine, 
who,  having  been  thrice  in  the  East  Indies, 
Persia,  and  other  remote  countries,  came  hither 
in  our  return  ships  from  those  parts,  and  it  being 
reported  that  he  was  a very  curious  and  knowing 
man,  I was  desired  by  the  R[oyal]  Society  to 
salute  him  in  their  name,  and  to  invite  him  to 
honour  them  with  his  company.  Sir  J.  Hoskins 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  accompanied  me. 
We  found  him  at  his  lodgings,  in  his  Eastern 
habit,  a very  handsome  person,  extremely 
affable,  a modest,  well-bred  man,  not  inclined  to 
talk  wonders.  He  spoke  Latin,  and  understood 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  from  eleven  years’ 
travels  in  those  parts,  whither  he  went  in  searoh 
of  jewels,  and  was  become  very  rich.  He  seemed 
about  thirty-six  years  of  age.f  After  the  usual 
civilities,  we  asked  some  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  he  must  have  seen  in  travelling 
over  land  to  those  places  where  few  if  any 
northern  Europeans  used  to  go,  as  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Sea,  Miogrelia,  Bagdat,  Nineveh,  Per- 
sepolis,  &c.  He  told  us  that  the  things  most 
worthy  of  our  sight  would  be  the  draughts  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  of  some  noble  ruins,  &o. ; for 
that,  besides  his  own  little  talent  that  way,  he 
had  carried  two  good  painters  with  him,  to  draw 
landscapes,  measure  and  design  the  remains  of 
the  palace  which  Alexander  burnt  in  his  frolic 
at  Persepolis,  with  divers  temples,  columns, 
relievos,  and  statues  yet  extant,  which  he 
affirmed  to  be  sculpture  far  exceeding  anything 
he  had  observed  either  at  Rome,  in  Greece,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  where  magnificence 
was  in  estimation.  He  said  there  was  an  in- 
scription in  letters  not  intelligible,  though  entire. 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  Society  at  present,  his  things  not  yet 
being  out  of  the  ship,  but  would  wait  on  them 
with  them  on  his  return  from  Paris,  whither  he 
was  going  the  next  day,  but  with  intention  to 
return  suddenly,  and  Btay  longer  here,  the  per- 
secution in  France  not  suffering  Protestants, — 
and  he  was  one, — to  be  quiet.  He  told  us  that 
Nineveh  was  a vast  city,  now  all  buried  in  her 
ruins,  the  inhabitants  building  on  the  subter- 
ranean vaults,  whioh  were,  as  appeared,  the  first 
stories  of  the  old  city;  that  there  were  fre- 
quently  found  huge  vases  of  fine  earth,  columns, 
and  other  antiquities ; that  the  straw  which  the 
Egyptians  required  of  the  Israelites  was  not  to 
burn  or  cover  the  rows  of  brioks  as  we  use,  but 
being  chopped  small,  to  mingle  with  the  clay, 
which,  being  dried  in  the  sun  (for  they  bake  not 
in  the  furnace),  would  else  oleave  asunder;  that 
in  Persia,  &o. ; he  spoke  also  of  Japan  and 
China,  and  of  the  many  great  errors  of  our  late 

* To  bo  continued. 

f Evelyn's  guess  was  very  correct ; Chardin  was  born 
in  1043. 
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geographers,  as  we  suggested  matter  for  die. 
course.  We  then  took  our  leaves.”* 

Sir  John  Chardin,  it  will  be  seen,  was  a 
traveller  out  of  the  common.  Born  in  1643,  the 
son  of  a Protestant  jeweller,  who  lived  in  that 
classic  corner  of  Paris  (the  island  whioh  once 
formed  Lutetia,  and  on  which  is  built  Notre 
Dame),  the  Place  Dauphine, — the  Qaai  des 
Orf^vres  is  still  oocupied  by  goldsmiths, — Sir 
John  Chardin  early  travelled  in  the  East  in 
pursuit  of  his  father’s  business.  The  intolerant 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  kept  Chardin  from  his  native  country, 
and  drove  him  to  our  Bhores,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms,  ten  dayB  after  arriving 
being  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  post  of  court  jeweller  ; but  to  the 
scientific  and  literary  students  who  formed  in 
its  early  years  the  Royal  Sooiety,  the  distin- 
guished traveller  was  particularly  welcome,  and 
he  was,  as  we  see  by  Evelyn’s  “ Diary,”  almost 
immediately  elected  a Fellow.  There  is  little 
more  to  be  told  of  the  traveller’s  busy  life;  he 
published,  in  1686,  an  account  in  English  of  his 
journey  to  Persia,  followed  at  later  intervals  by 
other  volumes  of  his  travels  which  will  be  found 
in  most  libraries,  having  been  often  re-published 
in  various  forms.  For  many  years  he  was  agent 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  the  Hague  and 
Amsterdam,  the  same  admirable  company  of 
whioh  he  speaks  so  warmly  in  the  preface  to 
his  Travels  in  Persia.f 

During  his  latter  years,  Chardin  resided  at 
the  then  retired  and  completely  isolated  London 
suburb  of  Turnham  Green,  where,  in  1713,  he 
died,  the  Chiswick  registers  noting  his  death 
and  burial.  Visitors  to  Westminster  Abbey 
will,  however,  recall  the  tablet,  with  its  charac- 
teristic motto,  to  the  memory  of  Chardin, — “Sir 
John  Chardin.  Nomen  sibi  fecit  eundo.”  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  declares  that  Chardin 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey ; but  what  about  the 
Chiswick  registers  ? J 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

Several  important  new  buildings  have  been 
recently  completed  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
a number  of  others  are  already  in  progress  or 
under  consideration. 

The  new  grammar  school  at  Crewkerne  has 
just  been  opened.  The  sohool  was  founded  as 
long  ago  as  1499  by  John  de  Combe,  a precentor 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  who  endowed  it  with  houses 
and  lands.  It  has  an  income  of  about  700 1. 
annually.  The  new  building  has  been  talked 
about  for  years,  and  designs  were  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  of  28,  Craven-street, 
Strand,  London,  from  which  Mr.  Trevena,  of 
Plymouth,  has  erected  the  sohool  whioh  has  now 
been  completed.  The  structure  is  principally 
of  Crewkerne  stone,  but  Ham-hill  stone  has  been 
used  on  the  ground  level,  and  for  the  dressings, 
mouldings,  &c.  It  is  in  plain  Domestic  style  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  consists  of  basement, 
ground,  first,  and  second  floors,  and  a third 
floor  in  the  centre  tower.  The  large  schoolroom 
is  60  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and  in  it  memorials 
to  [the  founder  and  to  the  late  headmaster  (Rev. 
Dr.  Penny)  will  be  fixed.  The  first  and  second 
floors  contain  dormitories  and  especial  provision 

* Further  references  to  8ir  John  Chardin  will  be  found 
noticed  in  Evelyn's  “Diary,"  under  the  dates  Dec.  27, 
1633;  Feb.  23,  1634, — this  latter  mentioning  Chardin’s 
“ History  of  that  wonderful  Persian  monument  near  Per- 
sepolis, and  other  rare  antiquities  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  drawn  from  the  originals"  ; — July  18,  1686;  May2, 1637; 
Oct.  6,  1633;  Evelyn,  “Godfather  to  Sir  John  Chardin’s 
son,’’  the  Earl  of  Bath  and  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  the 
other  sponsors. 

t Chardin,  referring  to  the  English  trade  at  Smyrna, 
speaks  of  it  (1686)  as  “ driven  by  a Royal  Company,  which 
is  governed  after  a most  prudent  manner,  and  therefore 
cannot  fail  of  success.  It  has  stood  almost  three  hundred 
yearB.”  He  speaks  of  it  as  doing  business  to  above  half  a 
million  annually.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  Chardin’s  mention  of  Nineveh,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  servants,  Mr.  Rich,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  careful  excavations  at 
Nineveh.  The  earliest  plans  of  Nineveh  were  also  pre- 
pared by  another  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  Capt. 
Felix  Jones. 

\ With  reference  to  the  Sunderland  Library  we  may 
quote  once  more  our  old  friend  Evelyn,  under  date  April, 
1699  j— “ Lord  Spencer  purchased  an  incomparable  library 
....  wherein,  among  other  rare  books,  were  several  that 
were  printed  at  the  firs’  invention  of  that  wonderful  art,  as 
particularly  ‘ Tully’a  Offices,’  &c.  There  was  a Horner 
and  a Snidas  in  a very  good  Greek  character  and  good 
paper,  almost  as  ancient.  This  gentleman  is  a very  fiue 
scholar,  whom  from  a child  I have  known.”  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Blenheim  Library.  Among  Evelyn’s 
“Correspondence”  will  also  be  fonnd  a letter  to  “My 
Lord  Spencer,”  referring  to  the  recently-purchased  library, 
which,  “by  the  oatalogue  I have  seen,  must  needs  be  a 
very  chosen  collection. ’’  This  letter,  however,  bears  the 
date  1693.  Althorp  is  described  in  the  “ Diary,"  August, 
1688. 
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for  any  cases  of  sickness,  which  can  be  shat  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  Hot  and  cold 
water  is  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  premises, 
and  an  underground  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed to  hold  12,000  gallons  of  rain-water  for 
laundry  and  other  purposes.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  heating  with  hot  water,  bub  all  the 
rooms  are  supplied  with  open  fireplaces.  The 
walls  internally  have  been  plastered,  and  pitch- 
pine  is  usedfor  the  woodwork.  A house  for  the 
master  adjoins  the  school.  The  new  building  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  site,  aud  capital  views 
can  be  obtained  from  it  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  promoters  of  the  Taunton  street-tramway 
have,  it  is  said,  resolved  to  abandon  their  under- 
taking, not  being  satisfied  with  conditions  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  town  council. 

A great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Wales  as  to  the  proposed  Uni- 
versity College.  A commission  from  Cardiff 
visited  the  new  and  only  partially  completed 
Bristol  University  College  to  obtain  information 
on  the  subject,  and  have  Bince  decided  to  raise 
a fund  ©f  50,000?.  towards  a new  building  in 
their  own  locality. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers  was  held 
a week  or  two  ago  at  Cardiff  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  MaoMurtrie.  A rather  suggestive 
fact  was  that  no  less  than  three  out  of  the  five 
papers  read  at  the  meeting  dealt  with  electricity, 
the  connexion  between  atmospberio  electricity 
and  colliery  explosions,  and  the  application  of 
eleotric  lighting  to  mines,  being  amongst  the 
subjects  considered.  The  members  afterwards 
dined  together. 

Shortwood  Chapel,  Stroud,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  on  a more  convenient  site,  has  recently 
been  opened. 

A new  bank  has  been  opened  at  Chelten- 
ham. It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Collins  & Co.,  of 
Tewkesbury,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Cheltenham,  for  the  Worcestershire  Banking 
Company. 

A handsome  reredos  has  been  presented  to 
Winchoombe  Parish  Churoh.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  of  London,  and  executed  by 
Mr.  T.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury. 

A pastoral  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  shows  that  the  Diooesan  Association 
has  contributed  6451.  towards  the  restoration  of 
Bixteen  ohurohes  ; the  total  cost  of  the  work  is 
estimated  at  15,730?.  The  sum  of  4,4931.  is 
being  expended  on  seven  sohools,  and  7,150 ?.  in 
the  improvement  of  seven  glebe  houses.  To 
each  of  these  objects  the  Association  had  also 
contributed. 

The  Penarth  Dook  Extension  is  being  vigor- 
ously proceeded  with.  A large  number  of  men 
are  engaged  in  cutting  away  a portion  of 
Penarth. hill  so  as  to  increase  the  dook  area. 
The  work  will  probably  ocoupy  about  two 
years. 

The  new  pier  at  Newton  Noyse,  Milford 
Haven,  whioh  has  been  for  some  time  in  process 
of  construction,  has  been  completed,  and  for- 
mally opened.  The  pier  is  700  fo.  long,  is  of 
iron,  and  the  largest  Bteamers  can  land  pas- 
sengers at  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide.  The  pier 
is  connected  with  the  railway. 

Twenty  tenders  were  received  for  the  building 
of  the  new  Infirmary  at  Cardiff;  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Clark  & Burton,  of  Cardiff,  for  22,978 ?., 
was  accepted.  The  building  is  to  be  completed 
in  twenty  months. 

For  some  years  a temporary  wooden  building 
has  been  used  as  a mission-room  in  Newfound- 
land-road,  the  centre  of  a populous  distriot  and 
one  of  the  poorest  partB  of  Bristol.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  procure  the  erection  of  a permanent 
ohuroh  and  schools,  and  the  latter  have  just 
been  commenced.  The  building  will  oonsist  of 
a large  room,  70  ft.  by  30  ft.,  to  be  need  for 
Sunday-schools,  lectures,  temperance  and  other 
meetings,  as  well  as  for  religious  services,  class- 
rooms, soup-kitohen,  and  working  men’s  club- 
room.  The  cost  will  amount  to  1,800?.,  of  whioh 
the  building  contract  is  for  1,517?. 


Stains  for  Wood. — The  Adelaide  Gold 
Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Stephens  for 
superior  excellence  in  manufacture  of  stains  for 
wood.  This  makes  the  eleventh  highest  inter- 
national award  received  by  Mr.  Stephens  for  his 
stains.  The  quality  of  his  manufactures  is  suffi- 
ciently attested,  and  too  long  known  to  our 
readers,  to  need  commenting  upon  in  these 
oolumns. 


THE  SANITARY  ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  the  Offices,  Argyll-place,  Regent- 
street,  on  Wednesday  last.  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  presided. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Hadley,  read  the 
annual  report,  from  whioh  it  appeared  that  the 
Association  commenced  the  inspection  of  houses, 
supervision  of  sanitary  work,  and  issue  of  plans 
and  certificates  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
houses  in  April  last  year,  and  that  the  houses 
inspeoted  have  varied  in  rateable  value  from 
36?.  to  750 Z.  The  work  of  the  year  had  involved 
an  expenditure  of  365?.,  including  outstanding 
liabilities,  and  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  close 
of  1881  was  2?.  6s.  lid. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in  proposing  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet, 
referred  to  the  great  public  importance  of  the 
work  the  Association  had  initiated  in  the  metro- 
polis. Ouher  associations  had  been  previously 
formed  in  the  provinces,  and  recently  one  or  two 
similar  organisations  had  been  set  on  foot  in 
London,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  com- 
munity generally  would  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  them  of  obtaining 
skilled  advice  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  they  lived.  There  was,  however,  a great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  the  publio  would 
fully  appreciate  the  necessity  for  sanitary 
inspections. 

Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd,  in  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  that  the  extension  of  the 
business  of  the  Association  would  depend  on  the 
growth  in  the  publio  mind  of  the  necessity  for 
such  sanitary  arrangements,  and  every  house 
dealt  with  would  be  a centre  for  extending  the 
undoubted  benefits  of  sanitary  inspection. 

Professor  de  Chaumont,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Army 
Medical  School,  Netley,  spoke  encouragingly  of 
the  work  of  the  Association.  He  thought  the 
result  of  their  first  year’s  operations  was  such 
as  to  augur  well  for  its  future. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, also  spoke  to  the  report,  and  said  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  Association  must  become  a 
great  influence  for  good.  He  himself  could 
testify  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
officers  of  the  Association  (Professor  Corfield 
and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge)  did  their  work. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  then 
unanimously  passed,  as  was  also  a resolution 
requesting  the  members  generally  to  aid  in 
making  more  widely  known  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  oouncil  were 
re-elected,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  M.  Creasey  was 
appointed  auditor. 


THE  FALL  OF  A STAGING  IN 
OXFORD-STREET. 

On  Tuesday  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  held  an 
adjourned  inquest  at  Middlesex  Hospital  on  the 
body  of  George  Carter,  nineteen  years  old,  a 
carpenter,  who  resided  at  Manorville-road,  St. 
John’s-road,  Upper  Holloway.  The  deceased 
was  working  on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  beneath 
a staging  erected  at  the  corner  of  Thomas  and 
Oxford  streets,  when  the  Btaging,  upon  whioh 
were  brioks  weighing  eight  tons,  according  to 
one  witness,  and  fifteen  according  to  another, 
gave  way.  The  deceased  was  buried  under  the 
bricks,  and  when  extricated,  was  found  to  be 
dead. 

Mr.  James  Edmeston  deposed  that  two  of  the„ 
timbers  of  the  staging  were  broken,  and  they 
were  defective  in  quality.  He  estimated  that 
7,000  bricks,  weighing  15  tons,  were  deposited 
on  the  staging.  The  accident  resulted  from  an 
error  of  judgment  in  overloading  the  staging. 
The  defective,  weak  quality  of  the  timber  could 
not  have  been  readily  perceived. 

Mr.  Ponoione,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  Btated  that  Mr.  Hollis, 
the  building  owner,  had  satisfactorily  compen- 
sated them. 

The  Coroner : Thus  virtually  admitting  there 
was  an  error  of  judgment. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

“ That  deceased  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  the 
soaffold,  on  aocount  of  its  being  too  heavily 
laden  with  bricks,  and  the  timber  thereof  being 
in  parts  defective.  The  jurors  had  further  to 
express  their  regret  that  the  foreman  of  works 
had  not  stopped  the  loading  of  the  stage  with 
bricks  when  he  first  found  it  bulging  beneath 


their  weight ; and  also  that  Messrs.  Hollis,  not 
being  builders,  should  have  carried  out  building 
operations  under  superintendence  of  a foreman 
of  whose  competency  they  were  unable  to 
judge.” 

Touching  this  matter,  Mr.  Riddell  (the  fore- 
man) writes  that  he  has  had  the  brioks  whioh 
were  on  the  stage  oonnted,  and  he  wishes  us  to 
aiy  that  there  were  3,814,  instead  of  7,000,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Edmeston. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Minister's  Residence 
at  Clevedon,  Somerset. — Designs  in  competition 
have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  for  the 
erection  of  a new  chapel  and  minister’s  residence. 
Those  under  motto  “ Nota  Bene  ” have  been 
aocepted ; the  author  of  the  accepted  designs 
being  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Welling- 
ton Chambers,  Bridge-street,  Bristol.  The  other 
competitors  were  Mr.  R.  Cur  wen,  of  London,  aud 
Mr.  A.  Lauder,  of  Barnstaple. 

Gas  Offices,  Cheltenham. — The  Directors  of 
the  Cheltenham  Gas  Company,  at  a late 
meeting,  unanimously  accepted  the  designs 
submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  Mitcheldean, 
Gloucestershire,  for  their  new  central  offices, 
with  residence,  to  be  erected  in  North-street, 
Cheltenham  (whioh  has  recently  been  widened 
and  very  greatly  improved  by  the  corporation), 
and  have  commissioned  the  architect  to  secure 
tenders  for  the  ereotion  of  the  buildings  forth- 
with. 

Yardley  Cemetery. — The  Yardley  Burial  Board, 
having  purchased  land  lying  between  Yardley 
and  Acock’s-green,  near  Birmingham,  purpose 
forming  a cemetery  for  the  united  district,  and 
have  adopted  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
architect,  Mitcheldean,  Gloucestershire,  for  the 
chapel,  lodge,  entrance-gates,  boundary  walls, 
and  laying-out  and  planting  grounds.  Tenders 
will  be  invited  at  once  for  executing  the  various 
works  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect. 


WIND  PRESSURE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Ssciety, 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George- 
street,  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.,  president,  in 
the  ohair,  a paper  was  read  “ On  the  Distribu- 
tion  of  Pressure  upon  Flat  Surfaces  perpendi- 
cularly exposed  to  the  Wind.”  By  C.  E.  Burton, 
B.A.,  and  R.  H.  Curtis,  F.M.S.  In  the  present 
state  of  aoro-dynamics  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  make  an  cL  priori  investigation  of  the  distri- 
bution of  pressure  on  a surface  exposed  to  the 
impact  of  fluid  in  motion  without  introducing 
such  limitations  as  render  the  solution  arrived 
at  widely  divergent  from  the  results  obtained  by 
the  experiments  hitherto  made.  The  authorB 
therefore  proposed  to  themselves  to  attack  the 
problem  from  the  experimental  side  only,  by  a 
method  which,  as  far  as  they  know,  has  not  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  air,  viz.,  the  application  of 
Pilot’s  tube,  suitably  modified  in  form,  to  the 
simultaneous  measurement  of  the  pressures  at 
the  centre  and  at  any  ex-centrioally  situated 
point  of  a pressure-plate  of  known  dimensions. 
The  results  of  the  preliminary  experiments  are 
given  in  the  present  paper. 


ROYAL  NAYAL  ENGINEERS. 

An  effort  is  being  made,  and  not  before  it 
was  called  for,  to  lessen  the  disabilities  and 
grievances  of  the  engineer  officers  of  the  navy. 
For  years,  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  have 
promised  that  these  grievances  should  be 
ameliorated.  During  the  debate  on  the  Navy 
Estimates  last  year,  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment urged  upon  the  Committee  the  necessity 
of  listening  to  the  representations  of  these 
officers,  and  of  granting  their  just  and  moderate 
requests.  The  Junior  Lord  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  stated  in  reply  that  much  had 
been  done  of  late  years  for  the  engineer  offioers, 
and  so  endeavoured  to  stave  off  the  impending 
demand  on  the  Treasury  as  well  as  on  the 
Admiralty.  But  a statement  now  published 
shows  the  incorrectness  of  this  assertion, 
and  that  the  engineer  offioers  were  really  worse 
off  in  1881  than  they  were  in  1863,  a statement 
which  the  Admiralty  have  not  been  able  to 
refute.  It  is  to  be  hoped  their  case  will  be 
taken  iu  hand.  Something,  too,  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  engine-room 
artificers  and  the  stokers. 
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CORK  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC. 

So  muoh  is  now  being  written  and  thought 
about  musical  education  in  this  country,  thanks, 
in  a great  degree,  to  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  successful  work  is  being  done 
at  the  Cork  School  of  Music.  The  third  report, 
published  laBt  year,  Bhowed  that  the  total 
number  of  students  attending  the  school  was 
175,  as  compared  with  192  during  the  previous 
session,  but  this  trifling  falling-off  in  numbers 
has  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  school,  as  is  proved  by  the  faot  that 
in  1879-80,  the  sum  received  in  class-fees  was 
487 1.  6s.  10d.,  while  in  1880-81  it  amounted  to 
5651. 6s.  9d.,  showing  an  increase  of  77 1. 19s.  lid., 
which  is  entirely  due  to  the  students  having 
attended  more  regularly,  and  undertaken  a 
larger  amount  of  work.  The  committee  rightly 
point  out  that  the  earlier  children  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  musical  soience  the  better,  more 
especially  boys,  as  they  find  it  very  difficult  in 
maturer  years  to  give  the  necessary  time  to 
master  what  could  easily  have  been  acquired  in 
childhood. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FRANCIS  RUDDLE. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis 
Ruddle,  of  Peterborough,  which  took  place  on 
the  9th  inst.  The  position  which  he  occupied  as 
a builder,  bnt  more  especially  as  a carpenter  and 
joiner,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  all  his 
life  employed  in  church  and  cathedral  work  in 
various  parts  of  England,  and  he  likewise  ex- 
celled in  the  fitting  up  of  high-class  mansions. 

His  first  work  of  importance  dates  about  the 
year  1822,  when  he  devised  and  executed  a 
scheme  for  preventing,  by  the  introduction  of 
a large  horizontal  truss  of  oak,  which  still  forms 
part  of  the  structure,  the  further  progress  of  a 
serious  settlement  which  had  occurred  in  the 
front  of  the  cathedral  at  Peterborough,  and 
which  threatened  its  destruction.  His  father 
and  he,  about  this  time,  re-roofed  the  building. 
The  refitting  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  in 
1828  to  1830,  under  the  auspices  of  Dean  Monk 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester)  first  brought 
him  into  publio  notice  and  into  business  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Blore,  who,  during  his  long 
practice,  constantly  employed  him.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  was  one  of  the  many  other  architects 
under  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  who  had  a high 
regard  for  him. 

Among  the  more  important  of  his  works  were 
the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey ; the  Queen’s 
private  chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  for  which 
work  Mr.  Ruddle  was  complimented  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort ; the  fittings  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople ; of  one  of  the  sultan’s 
palaces,  and  of  the  house  of  the  grand  vizier ; 
St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster ; Ripon  and 
Hereford  cathedrals;  Wellington  College  chapel; 
Kilham  Hall,  Nottinghamshire  ; Trinity  Church, 
Coventry ; Canford  Manor  House,  Dorset ; 
Latimer’s  House,  Bucks;  Battlesden  House, 
Beds ; and  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex. 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  when  Mr. 
Ruddle  undertook  his  firBt  work  of  church 
restoration,  the  art  of  Gothic  carving  had  been 
long  dead.  He  procured  casts  of  old  work, 
and  taught  his  workmen  from  these  examples. 

He  was  born  at  Peterborough  in  1798,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year.  He 
retained  bis  faculties  almost  to  the  last,  advising 
in  matters  of  business  until  nearly  the  close  of 
last  year. 

Many  of  his  former  workmen  were  trained 
solely  by  him,  and  remained  during  their  liveB 
in  his  employ,  some  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 
He  will  be  long  and  deservedly  remembered  as 
an  example  of  thoroughness  in  work.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  wrote  of  him  that  “ he  was  one  of  the 
best  builders,  especially  one  of  the  very  best  car- 
penters and  joiners,  in  England.” 

For  very  many  years  he  worked  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Peterborough,  who  now  carries  on  the  business. 

Hia  funeral  was  attended  by  his  three  sons, 
two  of  his  grandsons,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  about 
120  of  the  employ 6s. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Association,  Queen’s  College.  After  the  busi- 
ness, a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm  on 
the  “ Study  of  Deooration.” 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  SANITARY  EXHI- 
BITION  AT  SUNDERLAND. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Mayor  of  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Wm.  Wilson)  formally  opened,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a large  assemblage,  an  exhibition  of 
industrial,  domestic,  scientific,  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances, promoted  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Councillor  Rudland,  as  the 
result  of  a visit  paid  by  that  gentleman  to  the  ex- 
hibition at  Brighton.  The  proposal  to  hold  the 
Sunderland  exhibition  was  warmly  enoouraged 
by  the  local  members  of  Parliament,  and  a 
number  of  gentlemen  had  been  induced  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  judges  in  awarding  gold, 
bronze  and  silver  medals,  and  certificates,  to 
the  successful  competitors.  The  exhibition, 
which  is  held  in  the  Skating  Rink,  Hudson-road, 
will  remain  open  during  the  onrrent  week,  and 
has  already  been  largely  attended.  The  exhibits 
are  of  a very  varied  and  miscellaneous  character. 
Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  Bubject  of 
domestic  lighting,  heating,  and  sanitation,  the 
catalogue  being  prefaced  by  a paper  on  “ Do- 
mestic Sanitation,”  by  E.  Gregson  Banner,  C.E. 
In  the  exhibition  are  to  be  found  models  illustra- 
tiveof  advanced  systems  of  sanitation.  In  addition 
to  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Banner,  sanitary  appli- 
ances are  shown  by  “ The  Antiseptic  Apparatus 
Manufacturing  Company  ” ; Mr.  A.  A.  Rickaby, 
engineer,  Monkwearmouth ; W.  Harriman  & Co., 
Blaydon-on-Tyne  ; and  others.  With  regard  to  ( 
lighting  apparatus,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 1 
inventors  and  manufacturers  represented  at  the 
exhibition  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  out- 
shine the  electric  light.  The  Sunderland  Gas 
Company,  for  instance,  have  suspended  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  a 1,000  candle-burner — 
F.  Siemens’s  Regenerator  Patent, — three  350,  and 
two  250  candle-burners  of  a like  description,  and 
two  200-burners  (Bray’s  patent).  Clusters  of  the 
Albo-carbonlightare  alsoshown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hud- 
son. Several  descriptions  of  gas  engines  are  also  on 
view.  The  Patent  Imperial  Window  Company, 
and  Mr.  R.  Adams,  patentee  of  the  Anti-accident 
Reversible  and  Sliding  Window,  are  also  repre- 
sented. Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  may 
be  mentioned  the  artistic  wall-papers  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Woollams  & Co.,  110,  High-street,  near 
Manchester  - square,  London.  The  Art  - tile, 
China,  and  Glass  Painting  Company,  81,  Fins- 
bury-pavement,  and  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunhill,  & 
Co.,  Ironbridge,  Shropshire,  show  some  pleasing 
specimens  of  their  work.  A number  of  oil- 
paintings  also  adorn  the  walls,  bnt  the  exhibi- 
tion is  not  strong  in  the  artistic  element. 


BUILDING  PATENTS* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

646.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Composition  for 
the  protection  of  wood,  &c.,  from  fire.  (Com. 
by  J.  Wildi,  Suhr,  Switzerland,  and  J.  Scham- 
beck,  Munich.)  Feb.  10,  1882. 

647.  C.  Slagg,  Leeds.  Preventing  the  fouling 
of  soil-pipes  of  water-closets,  &c.  Feb.  10, 
1882. 

652.  J.  Stainer,  Heokmondwike.  Apparatus 
for  lifting  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  on  to  scaffolding. 
Feb.  10,  1882.1 

654.  T.  Fraser,  Aberdeen.  Linings  for  vent 
flues  and  chimneys.  Feb.  10,  1882. 

658.  A.  McLean,  London.  Slabs  or  panels  for 
decorative  purposes.  Feb.  10,  1882. 

663.  J.  F.  Williams,  Liverpool.  Sliding  win- 
dows. Feb.  11,  1882. 

666.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Treatment 
of  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 
(Com.  by  F.  Cancalon,  Roanne,  France.)  Feb. 
11,  1882. 

681.  J.  W.  Pitt,  Loversedge.  Hinges  for 
doors.  Feb.  11,  1882. 

715.  R.  M.  Chevalier,  London.  Venetian 
blinds.  Feb.  14,  1882. 

720.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Ovens.  (Com.  by 
W.  Loreng,  Vienna.)  Feb.  14,  1882. 

746.  T.  F.  Wintour,  London.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  Feb.  16,  1S82. 

755.  R.  Weaver,  London.  Water  • olosets. 
Feb.  16,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

Feb.  14,  1882. 

4,393.  0.  Shields,  Manchester.  Safety-valves 
for  domestic  boilers  and  hot- water  apparatus. 
Oot.  10,  1881. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street. 


4,425.  T.  Stokoe,  Headingley.  Apparatus  for 
warming  rooms,  greenhouses,  &c.  Oot.  11, 
1881. 

4,565.  W.  M.  Farlay  & J.  H.  Bond,  Torquay. 
Apparatus  for  supplying  dwelling-houses  with 
water.  Oct.  19,  1881. 

5,315.  W.  Clark,  London.  Fixing  window- 
glass.  (Com.  by  T.  Tanner,  Otage,  U.S.A) 
Dec.  5,  1881. 

Feb.  17,  1882. 

4,423.  W.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Slates.  (Com. 
by  T.  Finger,  CobleDz,  Germany.)  Oct.  11, 
1881. 

4,557.  J.  A.  Hornby,  Menai  Bridge.  Water- 
closets.  Oct.  19,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  durbigthe  Week  ending  February  18,  1882. 

1,031.  G.  Price,  Birmingham.  Attaching 
door  or  other  knobs  of  handles  to  their  spindles. 

On  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  knob  is  foimeda  toothed 
rack.  On  ODe  side  of  the  spindle  is  a trough  in  which  is 
1 secured  a spring,  which  has  a tooth  on  its  Iree  end,  which 
engages  in  the  toothed  rack.  March  10, 1881.  Price  6d. 

1,050.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Blackburn.  Water- 
closets,  &o. 

The  slop  and  waste  water  is  intercepted  and  used  for 
flashing  the  water-closets.  (Protection  not  allowed.) 
March  11, 1881.  Price  2d. 

2,082.  H.  E.  Cooper,  London.  Syphonio 
apparatus  for  flushing. 

The  siphon  is  brought  into  action  by  the  pull  of  a lever. 
(Protection  not  allowed.)  May  12, 1881.  Price  2d. 

2,228.  S.  & J.  V.  Day,  Glasgow.  Harbour  and 
dock  works. 

The  foundations  are  formed  of  concrete,  which  is  placed 
in  position  in  a plastic  state  in  order  to  preserve  the  shape 
of  the  blocks.  (Protection  not  allowed.)  May  21.  1881. 
Price  2d. 

2 845.  T.  Drake,  Huddersfield.  Apparatus  for 
heating  and  boiling  water. 

In  a cylindrical  casing  are  placed  coils  of  pipes  which 
are  ooiled  round  two  vertical  tubes  within  which  are  the 
burners  for  the  gas.  June  29,  1881.  Price  0d. 


MARBLE  DECORATION. 

A new  and  interesting  process  of  decoration  i 
has  just  been  carried  out  successfully  by  Messrs.  . 
Keith  & Co.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  William  White,  , 
F.S.A.,  in  the  reredos  of  the  new  Church  of  f 
St.  Michael’s,  Battersea.  The  panels  are  of  ' 
white  marble  inlaid  with  colours  of  permanent  . 
enamel  paint.  The  pattern  is  laid  on  the  marble,  , 
either  transferred  from  the  drawing,  or  painted  1 
in  by  the  artist’s  own  hand.  Some  ingenious  i. 
manipulations  then  leave  the  painted  parts  of  : 
the  marble  forming  the  design  to  be  bitten  away  - 
to  a clean  delicate  outline.  The  parts  thus  in-  • 
oised  are  then  filled  up  with  the  enamel,  or,  as  i 
in  the  present  case,  merely  painted  in,  by  which  i| 
means  the  soft  richness  of  the  relieved  surface 
is  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  colour.  In  these 
panels  the  body  ground  of  the  figures  is  left  in  i 
white  marble,  the  lining  out  of  the  features  and  1 
draperies  being  in  various  suitable  colours.  It  i 
will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  genuine  i 
character  or  great  fidelity  to  an  original  may  be  ) 
obtained  in  a most  durable  manner.  Messrs.  . 
Keith  have  produced  from  the  architect’s  draw-  • 
ingat  a small  cost  (35Z.)  figure  subjeots,  with  a » 
diaper  background  on  three  panels.  On  either  r 
Bide  of  a large  central  cross  are  St.  Mary  and  ] 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  St.  John  and  St.  Mary  j 
Magdalene,  and  two  angels,  rose  and  lily  and  ] 
other  flowers.  On  a somewhat  small  scale,  and  3 
with  insufficient  surroundings,  much  of  the 
effect  is  lost  from  a distance.  But  it  will  bear 
close  inspection,  and  the  invention  will  prove 
valuable. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  AND  WOOL  QUAY. 

Riverside  improvements  are  being  constantly  f 
made,  and  we  have  to  note  the  erection  here  of  it 
a massive  wall  for  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  ■( 
from  designs  of  their  architect,  Mr.  Thos.  Chat-  : 
feild  Clarke.  The  structure  has  been  carried  c 
out  considerably  in  advance  of  the  old  river  i 
frontage  of  the  quay,  and  a large  additional  t 
area  of  landing  space  is  thus  seoured.  A feature  ( 
in  the  construction,  in  order  to  render  the  work  li 
impervious  to  wet,  is  the  introduction  of  a per-  :t 
pendicular  central  damp  course,  consisting  of  a » 
course  of  bricks  embedded  in  asphalte,  and  per-  •; 
fectly  bonded  into  the  wall. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs,  fj 
Lucas  & Aird,  under  the  superintendence  of  v 
Mr.  Walter  B.  Mitchell  as  clerk  of  works  for 
the  Company.  The  damp  course  has  been  laid 
by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Burch  (the  Granite  Rock  • 
and  Seyssel  Asphalte  Company). 


Feb.  25,  1882.] 
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COMPETITION  POE  SCULPTUBE. 
sr.  george’s  hall,  Liverpool. 

Sir, — I have  not  often  met  with  a more  per- 
verse misrepresentation  of  facts  than  appears  in 
a letter  in  your  last  number,  signed  “ Drill,” 
referring  to  competitive  designs  for  sculptured 
panels  at  the  above-mentioned  building.  This 
is  the  more  inexcusable  as,  when  penning  his 
letter,  the  writer  must  have  had  staring  him  in 
the  face,  on  the  front  page  of  the  Builder,  the 
advertisement  containing  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  He  says,  “ artists  are  invited  to  compete 
and  to  send  in  twenty-eight  designs,  half-size, 
that  is  to  Bay,  from  2 ft.  2 in.  to  2 ft.  9 in.  square, 
which  would  require,  to  do  them  roughly,  at 
least  six  months,”  and  be  worth  at  least  500Z.  or 
600Z.,  &o.  Now,  what  are  the  facts  P There 
are  not  twenty-eight  “ designs  ” required.  There 
are  t wenty-eight  panels,  but  only  seven  “designs  ” 
wanted,  these  designs  being  repeated.*  They 
are  not  required  to  be  half-size,  but  only  one- 
quarter.  What  have  to  be  sent  in  are  seven 
sketches  in  outline  or  monochrome,  varying  from 
1 ft.  1 in.  to  1 ft.  6 in.  square.  For  these  a first 
premium  of  200Z.,  a second  of  100Z.,  and  a third 
of  50Z.,  were  offered. 

If  “ Drill”  values  his  talent  andBkill  so  highly 
as  500Z.  or  6001.  for  these,  he  had  better  not 
compete.  It  is  not  expected  that  either  Millais 
or  Leighton  will  come  into  the  arena.  He  pro- 
ceeds,— “ There  is  not  the  slightest  guarantee 
that  the  successful  artist’s  work  shall  be  carried 
out;  or,  if  carried  out,  that  he  himself  shall 
execute  them.”  There  are  many  artists  capable 
of  making  a beautiful  design  who  are  not  sculp- 
tors. The  fine  group  in  the  tympanum  of  this 
very  building  was  designed  by  Professor  Cock- 
erell, but  certainly  not  sculptured  by  him.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to 
artists  iu  general  that  this  arrangement  was 
made.  Should  the  successful  design  proceed 
from  a sculptor,  no  doubt  he  will  be  employed. 

The  oddest  complaint,  however,  remains. 
“ Nay,”  says  he,  “ there  is  not  even  the  promise 
that  the  works  premiated  shall  even  remain  the 
property  of  the  artist.”  I wonder  what  he  sup- 
poses the  premiums  are  offered  for.  If  the  artist 
is  to  pocket  the  reward  and  walk  away  with  the 
designs,  what  is  left  to  the  corporation  of  the 
city  ? They  are  not  gallery-pictures  which  are 
wanted,  but  working  drawings,  which  will  be  of 
no  value  when  the  work  is  executed. 

The  intentions  of  the  committee  are  honest 
and  fair,  and  I think  liberal.  J.  A.  P. 


PUBLIC  RECORD  OFFICE. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
correspondence  now  going  on  between  the 
readers  at  the  Public  Reoord  Office,  Fetter-lane, 
and  the  editors  of  the  principal  London  news- 
papers, and  especially  to  a letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  February  11th,  appealing  to 
| her  Majesty’s  Government  for  some  artificial 
I light  in  the  public  reading-room  of  the  Record 
j Office  on  foggy  and  dark  days,  will  you  kindly 
I permit  me  to  say  a word  or  two  upon  the 
j subject  ? 

I must  acknowledge  to  be  somewhat  surprised 
I that  suoh  a simple  matter  should  be  allowed  to 
cause  so  much  ill-feeling,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
| much  to  be  regretted  that  for  the  sake  of  a few 
shillings  the  Reoord  Office  authorities  appear  to 
I be  so  desirous  of  increasing  the  violence  of  a 
; Btorm  which  is  surely  becoming  every  day 
I stronger  and  more  dangerous.  Every  person 
) must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  Government 
i for  throwing  open  the  public  records  to  the 
I literary  student,  and  I am  one  of  the  very  last 
I persons  that  would  wish  to  do  anything  likely 
to  injure  them.  In  fact,  I have  been  the  means 
1 upon  more  than  one  occasion  of  rescuing  im- 
i portant  historical  documents  from  destruction; 
but  it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a very  curious 
‘ fact  that  for  the  cost,  as  your  correspondent 
j “Recorder”  puts  it,  of  a few  yards  of  pipe  and 
I one  or  two  burners,  these  records  are  ueeless  to 
1 the  historian  during  many  days  in  a year. 

I Twelve  years  ago  the  very  same  annoyance 
! occurred  to  me  that  has  occurred  to  dozens  of 
) readers  during  the  past  month.  I was  engaged 
tin  transcribing  a very  important  document  one 
. morning  in  that  same  round  fireproof  room  now 
! bo  soon  likely  to  be  a by-word  over  the  world, 
i — at  times  the  darkest,  and  certainly  the 
i most  draughty  room  ever  ereoted  for  the  public 
. convenience, — when,  lo  and  behold,  a dense  “ pea- 


* This  is  not  suggested  in  the  advertisement, — Ed. 


soup  ” fog  came  over  Fetter-lane.  Not  a light 
was  to  be  permitted  to  enable  me  to  continue 
my  transcribing,  and  after  stopping  an  hour 
with  a view  to  test  the  continuance  of  the  fog, 
I was  compelled  to  quit  the  building  that  day 
for  good,  and  return  home,  a distance  of  several 
miles,  and  back  again  the  next  day  to  finish  my 
transcript,  which  I would  have  completed  with 
a gas-jet  above  me  in  half  an  hour  the  day  before. 
And  yet  during  the  twelve  loDg  years  since  then 
the  Government  are  still  in  the  same  position, 
and  the  reader  is  no  better  off  than  I was  then. 

The  argument  which  has  been  advanced  by 
the  Deputy  Keeper, — that  the  introduction  of  a 
light  will  endanger  the  records, — is,  I must  say,  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  upon  what  grounds  he  bases  the  opinion. 
Ab  I can  boast  of  being  the  historian  of  the 
district,  I have  made  every  inquiry  possible,  and 
have  consulted  the  structural  details  of  the 
building,  and  I must  say  I am  met  on  all  sides 
by  the  direct  opposite  opinion  to  that  expressed 
by  the  Deputy  Keeper.  For,  as  your  corre- 
spondents very  justly  say,  the  gas  is  already  in 
the  building,  and  the  room  is  called  by  the 
officers  of  the  Fire  Department  fireproof.  I am, 
therefore,  bound  to  tell  my  troubles  of  twelve 
years  ago,  and  add  my  sincere  wishes  for  the 
speedy  removal  of  a most  vexatious  and  yet 
easily  adjusted  grievance. 

Time  was  when  the  British  Museum  Reading- 
room  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  Public 
Record  Office  Search-room  is  now.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  enlightened  management  of 
Mr.  Bond,  the  respected  Librarian, — and  I give 
him,  in  sincerity,  my  humble  thanks  in  the 
above  expressive  word, — the  Mueeum  readers 
have  not  now  to  bundle  pell-mell  out  when 
darkness  sets  in,  but  can  pursue  their  studies 
with  the  greatest  comfort  and  convenience.  We 
can  recollect  the  time,  only  a few  years  since, 
when  the  idea  of  lighting  up  the  readiDg-room 
was  enough  to  make  the  two  last  librarians 
believe  that  Fenians  of  the  deepest  dye  wanted 
to  blow  up  the  building.  And  a few  years  hence 
we  shall  have  our  laugh  over  the  past  vagaries 
at  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  rightly  wonder 
that  for  so  many  years  the  public  were  so  much 
inconvenienced,  while  every  other  public  building 
in  London  studied  the  interests  of  the  public  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  even  those  obliging 
officials  of  whom  I cannot  speak  in  too  much 
praise.  T.  0.  Noble. 

ROOF  COVERINGS  FOR  CATTLE  SHEDS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  correspondent  “Ionomy,” 
I have  lately  had  to  consider  the  same  question. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  roofs  of  small 
span  of  slate  and  galvanised  iron  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  not  worth  considering.  Slate  is  decidedly 
the  best. 

For  large  spanB,  galvanised  iron  is  cheapest, 
and  costs  lesB  for  framing  and  piers.  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  span  can  be  covered  without  intermediate 
columns.  No.  18  gauge,— 280  lb.  to  cover  a 
square  for  a lasting  roof.  No.  22  gange, — 185  lb. 
to  a square  for  a cheap  roof.  For  No.  18  gauge, 
purlins  can  be  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  apart. 

If  the  roof  should  oxidise,  paint  with  anti- 
corrosion or  peroxide  of  iron  paint.  Roof 
stripping  must  be  prevented  by  louvred  openings 
in  the  sides,  or  lanterns,  dormers,  or  other 
openings. 

I do  not  think  exhalation  will  have  much 
effect.  The  life  of  the  roof  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  sheets  and  the  coating  of  spelter 
or  zinc  given  the  sheets.  I have  a roof  of 
twenty-three  gauge  (about  thirty  squares)  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
is  a good  roof  now,  but  it  is  coated  every  four 
years  with  Carson’s  anti-corrosion  paint,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  I have  never  found  rust 
form  where  this  is  used. 

If  cost  is  no  objeot,  use  V.  M.  zinc,  Italian 
corrugation,  but  in  all  oases  slate  is  preferable 
for  small  spans,  as  it  is  suitable  for  buildings  of 
a permanent  character.  Robert  Phillips. 

Sir, — I believe  a circular  girder  felt  roof, 
erected  on  the  double  bow  and  string  principle, 
would  suit  the  requirements  of  “ Ionomy.” 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  much  cheaper  and 
can  be  erected  in  shorter  time  than  any  other 
kind  of  roof.  Secondly,  if  the  girders  are  well 
secured  to  the  walls,  and  the  felt  properly  nailed 
to  the  boards,  it  will  stand  firm  in  all  weathers 
without  any  danger  of  wind  stripping. 

John  Rogers.* 

* Several  other  letters  on  the  same  BUbject  have  siuoe 
reached  us. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ewan  Christian’s  address, — osten- 
sibly to  young  architects, — may  be  very  well 
considered,  and  his  advice  adopted,  by  older 
practitioners.  In  some  of  his  remarks  there  is 
much  to  interest  others  also, — notably,  their 
servants,  the  clerks  of  works.  As  one  of  that 
ilk,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  various 
kinds  of  specifications  such  as  he  describes,  but 
I have  also  had  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  large  and  coBtly  public  works  where  the 
specification  was  altogether  absent,  and  this  too 
under  a F.R.I.B.A.,  who  exactly  answers  Mr. 
Christian’s  description,  one  “ who  thinks  his  art 
so  high  that  he  cannot  condescend  to  things 
so  low,  and  so  gave  himself  no  trouble  in  the 
matter  ! ” Of  course  there  have  been  “ heavy 
bills  for  extras,  and  much  dissatisfaction,” 
especially  on  my  part,  as  I have  had  to  ascertain 
the  architect’s  wishes  as  well  as  I could,  as  we 
went  along, — no  easy  matter  with  such  a one, 
who  did  not  know  his  own  mind,  involving  many 
alterations.  May  I never  be  called  upon  to 
Berve  another  of  his  kind  ! 

A Clerk  of  Works. 


MUNICH  GLASS. 

Sir, — I read  with  much  interest  in  your  issue  of 
the  4thinst.,  the  notice  of  the  able  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  “ Stained  Glass  but  having 
had  some  experience  of  Munich  glass  I cannot  in 
justice  let  it  pass  without  comment.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  reader  appears  to  me  to  be  based  on 
what  was  rather  than  on  what  is.  The  windows  at 
St.  Paul’s,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Cologne  cathedrals 
are  tho  examples  so  generally  referred  to,  but  they 
were  executed  between  twenty  and  forty  years  ago. 
How  do  our  windows  of  that  period  look  ? They 
must  certainly  be  pronounced  inferior  to  the  Munich 
ones,  and  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
old  specimens,  like  those  the  lecturer  compared 
with  the  new  windows  at  Cologne.  Vast  strides 
have,  however,  been  made  during  these  last  twenty 
years  in  this  country  ; Munich  has  by  no  means  re- 
mained behind,  but  has  made  a most  marked 
improvement,  especially  in  the  better  understanding 
of  glass  and  its  technical  treatment.  At  the  present 
time  the  successors  of  the  establishment  of  the 
venerable  defunct  King  Ludwig,  by  still  possessing 
men  who  are  in  every  sense  of  the  word  true  artists, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  working  on  the  right  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  glass,  produce  now  windows 
which  will  compare  favourably  with  most  of  our 
own  countrymen's  specimens.  While  admitting  all 
that  the  speaker  says  in  favour  of  English  stained 
glass,  every  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
must  say  that  a Munich  window  of  to-day  is  no  more 
like  one  of  the  period  referred  to  in  the  lecture  than 
an  English  window  in  1882  is  like  one  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Another  F.S.A. 


PLUMBERS’  WAYS  AND  THE  COST  OF 
PLUMBING. 

Sir, — Last  week  I had  something  out  of  the 
common  to  do  with  plumbers,  and  think  that  the 
following  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  your  \ 
readers. 

Four  men,  two  plumbers  and  two  labourers,  wore 
engaged  to  do  certain  plumbers’  work  direct  under 
my  supervision.  I was  very  particular,  so  I wished 
to  have  first-class  London  plumbers,  as  the  job  had 
been  done  before,  and  was  a failure.  I received 
testimonials  stating  that  tho  plumbers  were  efficient 
and  to  be  relied  upon.  We  commenced  work,  and 
the  following  is  the  style  in  which  these  plumbers 
went  about  the  job.  The  first  thing  that  they  com- 
menced with  was  the  fixing  of  the  4-in.  lead  soil- 
pipes,  with  the  D-trap  for  the  closets.  The  pipe 
was  straight,  and  without  a bend.  It  did  not 
require  scaffolding,  but  was  what  the  general 
foreman  calls  au  easy  job.  Time  fixing  18  ft.  of 
4-in.  lead  soil-pipe  and  two  traps  for  the  ground 
and  first  floor  closets,  two  plumbers  four  days 
6ach,  also  two  labourers  four  days  each.  Plumbers’ 
money  and  their  country  money  amounted  to 
3Z.  8s.  The  labourers'  money  and  their  country 
money  amounted  to  21.  6s.  ; total,  51.  14s.  This 
amount  of  work  should  not  have  cost  for  labour 
more  than  1Z.  5s.  according  to  any  pricelist. 

But  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  I give  you 
an  outline  of  their  stylo  of  work,  which  I have 
taken  with  great  precision  ? The  fixing  of  the  trap 
and  soil-pipe  from  first  to  second  floor  was  done  as 
follows The  end  of  the  third  length  of  soil-pipo 
was  beaten  in  to  allow  it  to  enter  the  one  fixed. 
This  was  done  in  tho  shop.  It  was  then  taken  and 
put  into  its  place  ; then  taken  down,  and  tho  end 
of  the  pipe  blacked  over;  this  was  allowed  to  dry, 
then  the  pipe  again  put  into  its  place,  tho  joint 
scribed  for  the  distance  to  solder  ; taken  down 
again  into  the  shop,  where  tho  end  of  the  pipe  was 
shaved,  then  tinned,— that  is,  the  end  was  rubbed 
round  with  solder,  and  all  wiped  off  again.  This 
pipe  was  then  again  taken  up,  anl  again  put  into 
its  place.  This  is  what  these  skilled  workmen  call 
offering  it  up  to  mark  for  the  hole  wherein  the 
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branch  from  the  trap  enters.  This  done,  the  pipe 
was  again,  taken  down  into  the  shop,  and  a hole  cut 
for  the  branch.  This  was  one  day’s  work.  Next 
day  the  pipe  was  again  taken  out  of  the  shop  to  its 
place,  and  again  offered  up.  The  next  job  was  to 
fix  the  trap,  and  to  put  on  2 ft.  of  4 in.  pipe  for  the 
branch.  This  was,  after  twenty-three  different 
times  taking  out  and  refixing,  finally  settled  that  it 
would  do.  Then  about  281b.  of  red-hot  solder  was 
brought  to  the  scene,  and  the  trap  tacked  to  the 
branch  pipe,  and  also  this  branch  pipe  tacked  to 
the  soil-pipe ; after  which  the  lot  was  again  taken 
into  the  shop,  and  the  two  joints  were  made,  also 
some  taok  soldered  on.  This  completed  another  day. 
The  next  day  the  trap  and  pipe  were  taken  to  their 
resting-place  without  any  offering  up,  and  finished. 
I then  asked  these  men  whether  this  was  the  usual 
style  of  doing  plumbing  work  ? They  told  me  they 
never  adopted  any  other  method  ; they  had 
learned  their  trade  in  London,  and  had  always 
given  satisfaction. 

Now,  sir,  I think  that  the  plumber  should  be 
taught  to  work  to  lines  like  a carpenter  or  mason  : 
this  would  save  all  this  lifting  up  and  down,  and 
bring  the  price  of  plumbers’  work  a little  nearer  the 
mark.  Some  plumbers  manage  to  work  to  a price- 
list, and  why  not  all  ? There  certainly  must  be  a 
better  mode  of  work  than  that  which  these  two 
plumbers  had,  and  I see  no  valid  reason  why  some 
of  your  able  geometricians  cannot  set  to  work  and 
write  a few  lines  and  give  drawings  to  set  the 
plumber  right. 

Lately  I have  read  many  things  about  plumbing 
in  different  journals,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
useful  and  interesting,  but  not  one  has  yet  shown 
the  plumber  how  to  fix  by  lines  a closet-trap. 

W.  T.,  Architect. 


DRAPERS  v.  BUILDERS  AND 
DECORATORS. 

Sir, --As  every  week  now  we  see  fresh  firms  of 
drapers  advertising  themselves  as  builders  and  deco- 
rators, it  would  be  as  well  that  the  public  should 
know  the  system  on  which  most  of  these  firms  work. 
Having  no  plant,  and  often  no  person  who  under- 
stands anything  of  the  work  whatever,  they  have  to 
let  it  to  some  one  who  does  understand  it,  and  who 
has  plant;  of  course,  taking  care  not  to  forget 
themselves  in  the  transaction.  I know  of  a large 
job  now  at  the  West  End  that  is  let  to  a firm  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  sub-let  the  greater  part  to  another 
firm,  although  the  first  firm  have  their  name 
painted  on  the  steps  in  glaring  colours,  not  one  pair 
of  which  belongs  to  them,  and  which,  if  washed, 
would  probably  reveal  the  name  of  the  firm  who 
are  really  doing  the  work  ; and  this  letting  and  sub- 
letting, I am  sorry  to  say,  is  more  the  rule  than  the 
exception.  This  is  well  known  in  the  trade  ; but  I 
think  if  the  public  knew  it,  they  would  be  the  best 
judges  as  to  whether  this  new  system  of  employing 
drapers,  or  the  old, — that  of  going  direct  to  the 
tradesman  who  does  the  work, — is  the  best. 

Full  Wages. 


WOOD  PAYING. 

Sir, — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  your 
issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  on  the  above  subject,  have 
this  day  been  reproduced  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press, 
and  have  caused  some  considerable  excitement 
amongst  the  ratepayers  of  this  city  (Norwich),  who 
are  now  spending  (under  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board)  25,000/.  in  wood-paving. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Rawlinson,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper,  where  wood-pavement 
has  been  laid  by  a competent  tradesman  on  sand  in 
London  or  elsewhere  and  failed  to  give  satisfaction  ? 
I may  mention  that  I have  carried  out  a considerable 
quantity  of  this  class  of  work,  without  concrete,  in 
London  and  other  places,  amongst  which  I may  state 
that  I have  laid  about  50,000  yards  super,  in  this 
city  during  the  past  nine  months,  and,  without 
endeavouring  to  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  the 
way  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  I venture 
to  say  that  wood-paving  laid  on  a good  gravel  (or 
coarse  sand)  foundation,  thoroughly  rammed  and 
well  grouted,  will  not  only  be  found  to  be  as 
pleasant  to  drive  over,  but  equally  (if  not  more) 
durable  than  that  laid  on  concrete.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Norwich  work  per  yard  does  not  exceed  7s. 

Jacob  P.  Batch. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sheffield.  (Cornwall).  — A small  building  for 
Sunday-sohool  purposes  has  been  erected  in  the 
hamlet  of  Sheffield,  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  Corn- 
wall. The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Tregenza,  and 
the  contract  was  let  to  Mr.  J.  Tregenza,  of 
Mousehole,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Wallis,  of  Sheffield. 
Muoh  of  the  work,  however,  was  done  without 
pay.  The  farmers  hauled  the  Btone  from  the 
quarries  near,  the  stonemasons  worked  the 
granite  of  which  the  front  is  built,  whilst  the 
carpenters  put  on  the  roof  and  made  the  forms. 
Under  these  circumstances  a room,  36  ft.  long, 
19  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high,  has  been  provided 
for  about  130i. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stretton. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  interesting 
Early  English  churoh  of  St.  Nicholas,  Stret- 
ton, Rutlandshire,  was  re-epened,  after  being 
thoroughly  restored.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
are  new.  The  early  semicircular  arcading 
has  been  rebuilt,  using  up  all  the  old  stones 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  north  aisle  is  en- 
larged, and  the  defective  masonry  throughout 
the  church  restored.  The  quaint  old  bell-turret 
was  taken  down  some  few  years  ago  (being 
unsafe  to  stand).  The  stones  were  all  carefully 
marked,  and  it  has  been  built  up  again  with  the 
original  masonry,  and  the  two  bells  rehung. 
The  best  of  the  old  bench-ends  and  the  Stooken 
Hall  pew  have  been  preserved,  and  used  in  the 
transepts.  The  chancel  fittings,  with  the  pulpit, 
desk,  lectern,  &c.,  are  of  English  oak,  and  of 
rioh  design.  The  carving  of  these,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  pier-caps,  &c.,  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Belton,  of  Belgrave.  Four 
memorial  stained-glass  windows,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  have  been  inserted  (three  in  the 
chancel  and  one  in  the  new  window  in  the  north 
aisle).  The  church  is  warmed  by  one  of  Porritt’s 
underground  stoves.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  oarried  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Halliday, 
of  Greetham,  Oakham,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire. 


Remits. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art : Five  Lectures  delivered 

in  Birmingham,  London,  and  Nottingham; 

1878-1881.  By  William  Morris.  London : 

Ellis  & White.  1882. 

These  lectures  on  art  are  pervaded  by  a great 
deal  of  what  is  intended  for,  and,  in  some  cases 
may  be  called,  very  eloquent  language  of  appeal 
and  denunciation,  characterised  often  by  a 
lamentable  want  of  practical  sense  and  insight 
into  the  real  conditions  and  difficulties  of 
modern  life.  Mr.  Morris  is  one  of  those  enthu- 
siasts who  seem  haunted  by  the  idea  of  bringing 
back  a golden  age,  and  who  seem  to  think  that 
this  can  be  done  by  wilfully  ignoring  the  present 
facts  of  life  and  society,  and  by  proposing  to  go 
back  to  a former  condition  of  things,  when  the 
world  was  much  less  crowded,  and  all  things 
could  be  done  with  greater  leisure  and  considera- 
tion than  is  generally  possible  at  present.  The 
social  problems  of  to-day  are  infinitely  more 
complicated  than  in  the  times  with  which  Mr. 
Morris  is  in  love,  and  to  ignore  this  fact  is 
absurd.  The  author  is  eloquent  against  the 
effects  of  machinery  and  of  the  subdivision  of 
labour  in  deadening  the  individual  interest  of 
the  workman  in  his  work,  and  substituting 
mechanical  for  artistic  production ; and  he  talks 
as  if  this  were  a wilful  crime  against  the  people, 
which  could  be  removed  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. His  political  economy  is  the  political 
economy  of  Ruskin ; in  other  words,  of  what,  in 
view  of  present  facts,  is  an  imaginary  Utopia. 
If  Mr.  Morris  could  tell  us  how  an  enormously 
overcrowded  society  is  to  earn  its  living  and  find 
a market  for  its  labour  without  the  economy  in 
production  provided  by  machinery  and  sub- 
division of  labour,  we  Bhould  have  cause,  indeed, 
to  be  thankful  to  him;  but,  bo  far  from  at- 
tempting to  grapple  with  this  problem,  he 
hardly  seems  aware  of  its  existence.  He  is 
indignant  that  London  should  have  covered  an 
immense  tract  of  country  with  houses  where 
there  were  formerly  fields  and  villages.  Un- 
fortunately, human  beings,  like  the  lower 
animals,  when  congregated  together,  will  in- 
crease and  multiply.  If  Mr.  Morris  could  have 
counteracted  this  tendency,  we  might  have  done 
without  the  crowds  of  hoaaes,  no  doubt;  or, per- 
haps, he  would  prefer  that  the  people  should 
live  in  burrows  in  the  earth,  like  rabbits.  We 
may  remind  him,  however,  that  a great  man 
who  had  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  beauties 
of  nature — Dr.  Arnold — saw  in  London  “ a sub- 
limity beyond  that  of  the  sea  or  the  mountains.” 

For  modern  scientific  progress  and  Btudy 
Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  the  supremest  con- 
tempt and  indifference ; but  he  can  no  more 
push  them  aside  than  push  back  the  Atlantic 
with  the  traditional  mop.  The  fact  is  that,  so 
far  from  the  present  age  being  a hopelesB  and 
degraded  one,  as  he  would  have  us  believe,  it  is 
an  age  of  very  great  achievements,  and  will  be 
regarded  in  the  history  of  mankind  as  a very 
remarkable  epooh.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
strongest  intellect  of  the  day  is  towards  science 
and  not  towards  art,  and  no  amount  of  lecturing 


will  alter  the  fact.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
science  of  this  generation  is  unconsciously 
laying  the  basis  for  the  art  of  a future 
generation. 

We  dismiss  the  political  economy  side  of  the 
matter,  therefore,  on  which  it  seems  useless  to 
argue  with  a writer  who  takes  this  tone,  to 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  suggestions  more 
directly  connected  with  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  moment.  The  central  position  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  decorative  arts  the  author 
puts  very  decisively  : — “ They  are  all  summed 
up  in  one  word — architecture ; they  are  all  parts 
of  that  great  whole,  and  the  art  of  house-building 
begins  it  all.  If  we  did  not  know  how  to  dye  or 
to  weave  ; if  we  had  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
silk,  and  no  pigments  to  paint  with,  but  half 
a dozen  ochres  and  umbers,  we  might  yet  frame 
a worthy  art  that  would  lead  to  everything,  if 
we  had  but  timber,  stone,  and  lime,  and  a few 
cutting  tools  to  make  these  common  things  not 
only  shelter  us  from  wind  and  weather,  but  also 
express  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  that  stir  in 
us.”  This  is  true  so  far ; but  the  idea,  expressed 
a page  or  two  further  on,  that  the  greatest  foe 
to  art  is  luxury,  is  unsound.  A great  deal  of  the 
finest  and  richest  decorative  art  of  the  world  has 
been  produced  in  periods  of  the  greatest  luxury, 
and  has  been  called  forth  by  the  desire  for 
luxurious  surroundings  and  appointments. 

The  lecture  entitled  “ Making  the  Best  of  it,” 
contains  a good  deal  of  suggestion  as  to  the 
means  of  making  an  ordinary  nnarchitectural 
house  passable  in  its  exterior  and  interior  aspects. 
As  to  the  outside,  Mr.  Morris  confesses  that 
there  is  not  muoh  to  be  done  with  it,  though  we 
can  hardly  conour  in  the  remark  that  when  a 
building  is  ugly  in  form  it  will  bear  no  decoration. 
It  is  little  use,  certainly,  to  bring  out  its  main 
lines  in  any  marked  way, — that  is  only  to  empha- 
sise their  ugliness;  but  surface  decoration  may, 
at  least,  give  it  one  sort  of  beauty.  We  see  this 
exemplified  in  many  Japanese  jars  and  other 
objects,  the  main  forms  of  which  are  often  bad, 
but  which  are  admired,  even  by  people  who 
profess  very  fastidious  taste,  for  their  fine  surface 
decoration.  The  suggestions  for  the  treatment 
of  the  interior  of  rooms  are  nearly  all  good ; and 
in  this  branch  of  art  Mr.  Morris  is  an  approved 
master.  In  speaking,  en  passant,  as  to  the  de- 
signing of  patterns,  the  author  observes  that  it 
is  clear  that  a recurring  pattern  must  have  a 
geometrical  basis,  “only  the  structure  maybe 
more  or  less  masked,  and  some  designers  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  do  so.”  This  seems  an  in- 
adequate expression  of  the  faots.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  best  surface  ornament  in  existence 
arises  in  great  measure  from  the  masking  or 
evading  of  what  is  in  reality  a very  simple  geo- 
metrical basis.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
many  Saracenio  patterns,  which  are  simple 
enough  when  reduced  to  their  elements,  but  have 
an  appearance  of  great  richness  and  complica- 
tion owing  to  the  artful  management  of  the  lines, 
so  as  to  evade  the  expression  of  the  real  struc- 
ture. Mr.  Morris  thinks  this  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  in  large  and  important  patterns,  and  he 
has,  if  we  remember  rightly,  illustrated  this  in 
some  fine  specimens  of  his  own  designing;  but 
we  still  think  the  highest  effect  is  gained  when 
the  composition  is  made  to  appear  continuous. 
One  most  important  point  is  emphasised: — “No 
amount  of  delioacy  is  too  great  in  drawing  the 
curves  of  a pattern ; no  amount  of  caie  in  getting 
the  leading  lines  right  from  the  first  can  be 
thrown  away,  for  beauty  of  detail  cannot  after- 
wards cure  any  shortcoming  in  this.”  Mr. 
Morris  puts  the  reason  for  preferring  compara- 
tively small  panes  in  a window  to  great  plate- 
glass  Bashes,  in  a manner  that  many  will  sym- 
pathise with.  We  want  a window,  he  says,  to 
interpose  something  between  us  and  the  outer 
air,  “ to  make  us  feel  as  if  we  were  indoors  on  a 
cold  day”;  besides  which,  a large,  bare  window 
leaves  a most  awkward  gap  in  the  architectural 
design,  where  there  is  any,  both  of  the  interior 
and  exterior.  We  once  heard  a significant  com- 
ment on  this  point,  from  a practical  man,  with 
no  theories  about  art  of  any  kind,  who  had  taken 
rooms  in  one  of  the  large,  plate-glassed  offices 
which  are  often  built  now.  “I  feel,"  he  said, 
“ a3  if  I were  Bitting  in  the  street.” 

Considering  that  Mr.  Morris  is  prominently 
connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  we  are  certainly  amused  at 
the  naivetS  of  his  remark  in  regard  to  such 
buildings  and  restoration.  “ These  old  build- 
ings,” he  says,  “ have  been  altered  and  added  to 
century  after  century,  often  beautifully,  always 
historically ; their  very  value,  a great  part  of  it, 
lay  in  that.”  Just  so.  Eaoh  generation  added 
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to  them  aa  its  own  needs  and  tastea  inclined  it. 
Bat  if  Mr.  Morris’s  society  had  existed,  and  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  principles  all  that  time,  all 
these  alterations  and  additions  would  have  been 
stopped. 

The  Towers  and  Steeples  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren : a Descriptive,  Historical, 
and  Critical  Essay.  By  Andrew  T.  Taylor, 
Architect.  London : Batsford.  1881. 

This  is  a sensible  and  pleasantly-written  little 
book,  and  the  views  serve  to  show  the  variety 
that  Wren’s  steeples  display,  but  the  sketches 
are  so  small  and  so  slight  that  they  can  only 
be  regarded  as  memoranda. 

Records  of  St.  Michael’s  Parish  Church,  Bishop’s 
Stortford.  Edited  by  J.  L.  Glasscock,  jun. 
London  : Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Glasscock  has  done  a good  work  for 
Bishop’s  Stortford,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
has  done  it  very  well.  He  has  not  merely 
printed  with  care  the  churchwarden’s  accounts, 
inventories,  and  other  parish  papers,  but  has 
added  a number  of  notes  which  show  anti- 
quarian and  general  knowledge.  We  remember 
one  of  his  name  who  some  years  ago  was  a well- 
respected  builder  in  Bishop’s  Stortford.  It 
would  be  a good  thing  if  Mr.  Glasscock’s 
example  were  followed  in  many  other  parishes. 


attest. 

English  and  Foreign  Artificers. — Ao- 

oordiDg  to  the  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce, 

a compliment  has  been  paid  to  English  cabinet- 
makers in  the  inquiry  opened  by  the  Minister  of 
Arts  in  Prance  into  the  working  of  apprentice- 
schools.  It  was  stated  that  in  this  branch  of 
trade  the  night-schools  established  in  Paris  for 
geometrical  drawings,  &c.,  were  mostly  attended 
by  German  working-men,  who  in  many  cases 
were  the  sons  of  master  cabinet-makers.  Some 
of  the  employers  complained  of  the  lack  of 
interest  Bhown  by  French  workmen,  and  in 
dwelling  on  the  decreased  exports  in  this  branch 
said  the  tone  was  now  set  by  English  houses, 
and  those  of  Paris  were  compelled  to  imitate 
the  furniture  sent  over  by  their  most  formidable 
rivals  in  the  Universal  Exhibition.  The  decline 
in  the  trade  has  been  bo  marked  that  very  few 
apprenticeships  are  made  in  Paris,  where  the 
majority  of  those ’employed,  numbering  in  all 
12,000,  belonged  originally  to  the  provinces.  It 
was  averred  that  out  of  this  number  not  more 
than  300  could  read  a plan.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners referred  to  the  artistic  work  display  ed 
at  some  of  the  carriage  entrances  of  the  leading 
residences  in  the  capital.  The  president  of  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Master  Joiners  replied, 
“At  the  most  twelve  workmen  out  of  12,000 
are  capable  of  turning  out  such  travaux  de 
choix."  The  question  referred  not  to  carved 
ornamentation,  but  simply  to  the  construction  of 
gates,  with  their  complicated  panel-work  and 
mouldings.  The  upholsterers  account  for  the 
intellectual  inactivity  apparent  amongst  their 
workmen  by  alleging  the  subdivision  of  labour, 
each  having  a given  olass  of  design  to  follow, 
and  oaring  nothing  for  the  various  plans  for  their 
ensemble.  Apprentice  schools  in  this  branch 
are  urgently  demanded.  Wood-carvers  and 
stone  sculptors  are  represented  as  suffering 
from  mental  sloth. 

Steeple  Jack. — The  top  of  the  spire  of  St. 
Jade’s  Church,  Kensal-green,  LondoD,  showing 
signs  of  falling,  Joseph  Ball,  of  Tork  Castle, 
Oldham,  was  called  in,  who  at  once  took  4 ft. 
down  from  the  top  of  the  spire  stonework. 
Below  this  was  brickwork,  which  had  also  given 
way.  Mr.  Ball  started  by  erecting  his  large 
ladders  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  in  a perpen- 
dicular line  straight  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  and 
i then  commenced  to  fix  his  staging  just  under 
the  part  requiring  repair,  which  saved  con- 
i siderable  time  and  expense  of  Btaging  from 
bottom  to  top,  and  in  a few  days  completed  the 
: work. 

Plumbing. — Notwithstanding  the  exhibition 
of  specimens  of  handicraft  shown  at  the  Inter- 
'■  national  Exhibition,  each  competitor  for  the 
I prizes  offered  by  the  National  Health  Society 
will  be  required  personally  to  exhibit  his  Bkill 
! in  plumbing  at  a competitive  examination,  which 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  February, 
and  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  March,  in  the 
Eastern  Arcade,  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Kensington.  The  judges  will  be  Mr.  George 
; Shaw,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and 
Mr.  C.  Hudson. 


The  Patrick  Stead  Hospital  at  Hales- 
worth,  erected  out  of  the  money  (27,000Z.)  left 
for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Patrick  Stead,  a native 
of  the  town,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  of  Doughty-street,  Meck- 
lenburgh-square,  whose  designs  were  selected 
in  open  competition.  The  style  is  Elizabethan. 
The  structure  is  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of 
Doulton  stone.  The  high-pitched  roofs  are 
covered  with  mottled  Broseley  ribbed  tiles, 
surmounted  by  ornamental  ridges ; and  there  is 
a piquant  octagonal  bell-turret.  A striking 
feature  in  the  main  front  is  some  excellent 
sculpture  in  basso-relievo  in  the  central  gable. 
This  is  in  stone,  half  life-size,  and  represents  our 
Lord  healing  the  sick.  This  sculpture,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  carved  work  upon  the 
building,  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  floors 
throughout  are  of  pitoh-pine ; the  stoves  are  by 
by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards,  of 
Norwich  ; the  mantelpieoes  are  of  pitch-pine, 
ornamented  with  painted  Soriptural  subject 
tiles.  The  operation-room  is  on  the  first  floor. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Samuel 
Howard  & Son,  of  London  and  Halesworth ; the 
lead  glazing  is  by  Messrs.  Moore,  of  London ; 
the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott.  A view 
and  plans  of  the  building  were  published  in 
vol.  xxxix.  of  the  Builder,  pp.  531,  532. 

Glasgow  Archaeological  Society. — On  the 
16th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  D. 
Murray,  F.S.A.  Soot.,  read  “A Note  on  Glasgow 
and  other  Provincial  Coins  and  Tokens.”  Mr. 
W.  G.  Black,  member  of  the  British  Archroo- 
logioal  Association,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Origin 
and  Theory  of  Charms,”  after  which  there  was 
exhibited  an  old  jug  of  Preston  pans  or  Porfco- 
bello  stoneware,  with  a view  of  the  Broomielaw ; 
also  a book  entitled  “ The  Former  and  Present 
State  of  Glasgow  contrasted,  — A Dream  : 
Glasgow,  1787.” 

The  Forest  of  Dean  (J.D.  School  Board 

have  appointed  Mr.  William  JoneB,  of  Cinderford, 
Gloucestershire,  clerk  of  the  works  for  their 
new  school  buildings,  now  in  course  of  ereotion 
at  Lydbrook  and  Cinderford,  Gloucestershire, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect,  of  Mitcheldean, 
Gloucestershire. 

The  Building  Committee  of  Yarmouth 
Town-hall,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  June  next 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  have  accepted 
the  contracts  of  Messrs.  Norman  & Son,  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  Messrs.  John  Finch  & Co.,  City- 
road,  London,  for  furniture  and  fittings. 

Raglan  Music  Hall. — The  Building  Act 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  at  their 
last;  meeting  instructed  the  Solicitor  to  proceed 
against  the  owner  of  the  above  hall  for  not 
carrying  out  the  structural  alterations  certified 
by  the  Superintending  Architect  to  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  in  case  of  fire. 

Mission  House. — The  opening  of  a new 
Mission  House  took  place  on  Saturday  last  at 
St.  Stephen’s,  Smethwick.  The  furnishing 
throughout,  including  a silk-velvet  altar  frontal, 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 


TENDERS 

For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  building  estate,  next  to 
Castle-hill  Station,  Ealing,  for  Messrs.  Johnston,  Palmer, 
& Petter.  Mr.  F.  Beeston,  surveyor: — 

" * ~ *T  ' £1,«5  * * 


K.  & G.  Neal.. 

James  Neal  

E.  Taylor  

Nyo 

Hampton  

T.  L.  Green  

Nowell  & Hobson.., 


4,314 

4,271 

4.261 

4,246 

4.240 

4,108 


0 0 


For  new  coffee  tavern,  Blagrave-street,  Reading,  for 
Mr.  It.  Oakshott.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects: — 
Weaver,  Reading  (accepted)  £1,532  0 0 


For  new  business  premises.  Friar-street,  Reading,  for 
Mr.  J.  Gregory.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects  : — 
Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  £2,950  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  " Bull’s  Head,” 
Bread-street,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Benson.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tabberer,  architect:  — 


Downs 

A634  0 0 

Ashby  

4,551  0 0 

Mark  

4,613  0 0 

Sibey  

4,400  0 0 

Lawrence  

4,393  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfltt  

4,319  0 0 

Perry  

4,315  0 0 

For  altering  warehouse,  Fiosburv-pavement,  for  Mr 

Morley.  Mr.  \Y  . Seckham  Witheriogto 

n,  architect  : — 

Taylor  & Parfltt  

..  639  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 

..  533  0 0 

For  superstructure  of  building,  corner  of  Lime-street 
and  Fenchurch-streot.  Mr.  II.  H.  Collins,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  Bros. : — 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  £21,380  0 0 

D.  King  & Sons  20,973  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner...  20,610  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  (too  late) 20,605  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 20,520  0 0 

Dove  Bros 20,600  0 0 

Chappell  2D, 481  0 0 

W.  Downs 20,380  0 0 

J.  Morter 29,268  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  19,880  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby 19,777  0 0 

For  rebuilding  30,  Draper-street,  Walworth-road,  for 
Mr.  F.  Jourdan.  Mr.  Edgar  Leuchars,  architect : — 

Roberta  £2,242  0 0 

Lynde 2,080  0 0 

Lawrance  2,040  0 0 

Rider  & Son  1,936  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  1,967  0 0 

Downs 1,947  0 0 

Croaker  1,936  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  1,900  0 0 

For  new  road,  onlvert,  Ac.,  on  land  in  rear  of  Liliput 
road,  Victoria  Docks,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Roe  and  Trnstees 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect : — 

Rutty £990  0 0 

Blaokmore 960  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 955  0 0 

Brass  949  3 3 

Harris  868  19  6 

Howard  799  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted)... 792  0 0 

For  rebuilding  premises  in  Oambridgo-road,  for  Mr, 
Heury  Greybain.  Mr.  Lowia  Solomon,  architect:  — 

Bolding  £1,285  0 0 

Canning  & Mallios  1,092  0 0 

Hewlett  1,080  0 0 

Barnett  1,0110  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  925  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  roadworks  on  the  United  Land 
Company’s  Woking  estato  : — 

K.  & W.  lies,  Wimbledon ...£1,195  0 0 

M.  W.  Rowles,  Acton 1,093  0 0 

C.  Lyons,  Wandsworth I,0i0  0 0 

A.  T.  James,  Hythe  1,052  0 0 

T.  Skinner,  Horsham 929  17  0 

Wilkes  A Co.,  Devonshire-eq.,  K.C.  901  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 851  0 0 

J Hare,  Ciapham 825  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,*  Aldershott...  800  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  honae,  stables,  Ac.,  at  Wollaston, 
for  Mr.  A.  T.  A.  Pryce.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

I.- 1 I> t_  n’.ll 1. L - n 


Farden  A Rooxfy,  Wellingborough £504  15  0 

J.  -Morris,  Wellingborough 485  0 0 

G.  H.  Green,  Wellingborough 474  19  0 

G.  Hackslev,  Wellingborough 454  0 0 

J Underwood,  Wellingborough 415  0 0 

G.  Tv.  Brown,  Wollaston  413  10  0 

Coopers,  Wollaston 403  2 6 

R.  Marriott,  Wellingborough 383  0 0 


For  now  roads  at  Hendon  : — 

Vernon  & Ewens,  Westminster- 

ohambers  £1,000  0 0 ! 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 825  0 0 

G.  Impey,  Leytonstone 695  10  0 

Wilkes  & Co.,  Devonshire. sq.,  E.O.  693  0 0 

W.  Miles  & Co.,  Haverstock-hill 555  11  2 

G.  G.  Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow 431  0 0 

Wm.  Adams,  Amhurst-road,  N 416  0 0 

A.  J.  Catley,*  Llo.vd-square 410  6 0 I 

* Accepted. 


For  the  ^erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses, 
Mount  Park  Estate,  Harrow-ou-tbe-Uill  South,  for  Mr. 
W.  Wiokley.  Messrs.  Carpenter  A logelow,  architects.— 

W.  Hussey £2,190  0 0 

Marriott  Bros 1,985  0 0 

H.  Haynes ),850  0 0 

A.  A H.  Jarvis J,796  0 0 

J.  Kindell  1,7 10  0 0 

Pearse  & Banyard  1,575  0 0 


For  reinstatement  ot  premises,  216  and  243,  Hackney- 
road,  damaged  by  lire,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Faulkner.  No  * 


Quantities  : — 

Fulley £845  0 0 

Thomas  & Butland 779  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons  680  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  ‘‘The  Tews,”  Kenley, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  Webster,  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Wither- 
ington,  architect  :— 

F.  G.  & R.  Vigor  (accepted)  £696  0 0 


For  making,  metalling,  and  sewering  private  streets, 
and  also  for  the  sewering  and  draining  of  lsnd,  both 
sitnate  in  the  parish  of  Evington,  near  Leicester.  Mr. 
Frederick  Jackson,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Roads.  Land  Drainage. 
Gibbins  & Osborne  ...£646  11  2 £81  0 6 


Wm.  Cordon 504  4 9 74  0 0 

Thos.  Smart 478  3 0 93  10  0 

Jno.  Lea  & Co.*  458  5 0 76  17  0 


* Aocepted. 


For  additions  and  alteraiions  to  8t.  Mary’s  Catholio 
Church,  Croydon.  Mr.  Fredk.  A.  Walters,  architect. 
Quantises  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Brayshaw  — 

Conder £5.696  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6,420  0 0 

Carlees 6,032  0 0 

Dcarda 4 913  0 0 

Maeey  A Sons  4,471  0 0 

Parmenter,*  Braintree,  Essex 4,178  16  0 

• Accepted. 

For  warming  and  ventilating,  by  their  new  hvdro-caloric 
apparatus,  the  new  Synagogue  at  8t.  John’s  Wood.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins,  arohiteot : — 

J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Chelsea £187  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Baker  and  Basest 
public-house,  Appold-Btreet,  City.  Mr.  Edward  Bro  vn, 
architect : — 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £207  0 0 
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For  second  portion  of  Bristol  University  College.  Mr. 

Chun  F.  Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Veals  £6,160  0 0 

A.  J.  Beaven  6,005  0 0 

Cowlio  & Son B,S67  0 0 

Hat  her  ley  Bros 6,857  0 0 

Church 5,839  0 0 

Davis  5,645  0 0 

Stephens  & B»atow 6,500  0 0 

Clark.  Fishponds 6,422  0 0 

Eastttbrooke  & Sons 6,100  0 0 

Wilkios  & Sons 6,000  0 0 

Brock  & Bruce 6,0'0  0 0 

Korse  4,990  0 0 

F.ewis  & Edbrooko  4.910  0 0 

Howell  & Son  (accepted)  4,696  0 0 


For  8t.  James’s  Congregational  Church  and  School’, 
Newcaslle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  arohiteot. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sargeant 

Gibson,  Newcastle £14,3(4  1 0 

Elliott,  North  Shields 13,896  0 0 

Goadon  & Son,  Durham  13,750  1 2 

J.  & W.  Lowrev,  Newcastle  13,733  0 0 

Broomhead  & Keswick,  Newcastle.  12,899  0 0 

W.  & K.  Reid,  Newcastle  12,424  9 5 

Grieedale,  Newcastle 12,383  19  10 

Robson  & Son,  Durham  12,110  0 0 

Scott,  Newcastle  (accepted)  11,437  12  3 


For  the  erection  of  first  portion  a firework  factory,  stores, 
' tor  Mr.  James  Pain.  Mr.  Spencer 


ftables,  &e.,  at  Mitcham, 
Green,  architect  : — 

O.  Barnes 

B.  Cooke  & Co 

J.  Marsland  

T.  Ennor,  Julian,  & Co. 

T.  Green 

.1.  Holloway  

R.  G.  Hartley 

Smith  & Bulled 

Burch  & Moor 

A.  Capsey  

Turtle  & Appleton  

G.  Eddy  (accepted)*  . 

S.  Page 


1 Extra  for  red  bricks,  &c.,  30(. 


..£560  0 0 
..  440  0 o 
..  -435  0 0 
..  425  0 0 
..  400  0 0 
..  384  0 0 
..  330  0 0 
,..  375  0 0 
..  375  0 0 
..  370  0 0 
..  346  0 0 
...  345  0 0 
313  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools,  Hague-street,  Bethnal- 
greeu,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  K,  R. 
Robson,  architect : — 

W.  G.  Larke  £10,392  0 0 

F.  A F J.  Wood 10,234  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt  10/77  0 0 

W.  8hurmnr 9.863  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 9.784  0 0 

B.  K.  Nightingale  9,62-4  0 0 

J.  T.  Sargeant 9,481  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 9 397  0 0 

C.  Cox  9,198  0 0 

E.  Lawrence 9,125  4 0 

T.  Boyce  8,773  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Board  School  and  teacher’s  resi- 
dence. at  I.ydbrook,  Gloucestershire,  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol £2,449  0 0 

Welsh,  Hereford  2,438  0 0 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 2,281  0 0 

Morgan,  Monmouth  2,213  18  6 

King,  Gloucester 2.083  0 0 

Coleman  Bros.,  Cbaxhill  2,045  0 0 

White,  Abergavenny  1,986  0 0 

Foster,  Abergavenny  (accepted) 1,900  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  boundary-walls,  gates,  and  making 
and  draining  playgrounds,  at  new  Board  Schools,  Joya- 
green,  Gloucestershire,  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  O.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

Watkins,  Lydbrook £760  0 0 

Foster,  Abergavenny  (accepted) 750  0 0 


For  heating  Board  schools  at  Steam  Mills,  Gloucester, 
for  the  Foreat  of  Dean  U.  D.  School  Board.  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith,  architect 

Jackson,  Liverpool  (hot-water  H.P.)...  £93  0 0 
Jones  A Sons,  London  (hot-wat«r  L.P.)  92  0 0 

Kiug,  Liverpool  (hot-water  H.P.)  66  0 0 

Holden,  Sheffield  (hot-water  L.  P.) 63  10  0 

Shillito  & Shorland,  Manchester  (Man- 
chester grates)  64  10  6 

Holden,  Sheffield  (hot  air) 44  0 0 

JV.  B. — All  except  Shillito  & Shorland’ s tender  includes 
carriage  and  fixing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  * D.  B.-M.-A.  J.  R.-W.  G.  L —Manitoba.— E.  K.— W.  0.  W 
-J.  V.-E.  G.-F.  E.  W.-F.  J.-T.  & P.-O  H.-I,.  S.-I-.  B - 
Major  M.— A.  M.-J.  U.— 9.  * M — E.  8.  R— F A.  W. — M.  H.  ,T.— 
T.  B— M.  M — F.  J:  Co.— A.  S.— J.  B.— H.  J J. — T.  & B.  — B A.— 
E.  W.  (beyond  our  pmvli.ee  ; employ  asurveyor).-T.  G H.  (why  not 
have  sent  some  particulars  of  the  paper?)-E.  H (the  lusei tlon  ot 
inquiry  would  bring  ft  number  of  letter#  we  should  not  be  able  to 
lusert).— Rhyl  (name  illegible:  we  need  soma  knowledge  rf  a stone 
before  allowing  it  to  be  recommended).  — Mechanic  (inquire  of  Lock- 
wood  St  Co.)  — R.  P.  (shall  be  considerel  next  week).— W.  P.  ( iett 
week)  -T.  p.  (next  week)  -Mr.  B.  (next  week).— G.  McD.  (next 
week.— X.  C. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  St c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 


pnbllc  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


For  the  Orlestone  U.D.  Board  Schools.  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
architect : — 

Knock,  Ashford 

Bingham,  lleadcorn 

Petis.  Folkestone 

Cozens,  Canterbury 

Jordeu.  Dymchurch  

Denne,  Walmer  

Howland  Bros.,  Ashford  . . 

Bourne,  Woodchurch 

Martin,  Ashford  

Haisell,  Lydd 

Dryland,  Aehford(acceptcd). 


..£1,150  0 0 
,.  1,137  0 0 
,.  1,112  O 0 

,.  1,094  0 0 
1,060  0 0 
,.  1,047  0 0 
..  1,C28  0 0 
999  O 0 
996  0 0 
991  0 0 
982  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER’'  is  snpnlled  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
iny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payaole  to  DOUGLAS  FO URDRIN IKR, 


Publisher,  46,  Oatberine-stroet.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilta.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

18  the  beat  for  uae  in  all  expoaed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  atook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  beat  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  Au  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norbon-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  beat  quality.  Prioes  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
<fe  Hann,  Qnarrymen,  Stoke-aub-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn- 
chambers,  17,  Fenchnrch-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLI.  (July  to 
December.  1881).  was  given  ae  a Supplement  witl 
Irene  of  Januarv  14lh  laet. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratle,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s  6.1.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  8trlugs,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 


THE  FORTY-FIRST  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder’’  (bound)  is  no 
readv.  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  t 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


For  the  erection  of  a Board  School,  at  Cinderfordi 
Gloucestershire,  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  U.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Alfred  8mith,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

Pearson,  Boss £2,752  o 0 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 2,428  0 0 

King,  Gloucester 2,338  0 0 

Billings,  Bros  , Cheltenham 2,25?  0 0 

Coleman,  Bros.,  Chaxhill  (accepted)  2,216  0 0 

Downton,  Drybrook  2,200  0 0 

Duggan  & Nourse,  Leominster  2,170  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  bonndary-walls,  gates,  and  making 
and  draining  playgrounds,  at  new  Board  Schools,  Steam 
Mills,  Gloucester,  lor  the  Foreat  of  Dean  U.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect 

Coleman  Bros.,  Chaxhill  (accepted)  ...  £455  10  0 

Duggan  & Nourso,  Leominster  416  8 1 

Mills  & Marfell,  Cinderford 412  16  1 
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Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  mult  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
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THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBRR 

For  ’’  Situations  Wanted"  Ad vertteements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  . . . . Gd.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NE0E98ARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  should  b<- 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Ooveut-gardeu,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR,  Publisher, 
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Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODAET  & OO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  8.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 
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Manufacturer*  of 
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Proportional  Harmony 
jj/s  of  Utility  and  Grace. 

HE  circumstance  that 
architecture  is  both  a 
useful  and  a fine  art 
places  it  ia  a twofold 
dependence  on  conside- 
rations of  proportion. 
It  is  manifest  that,  so 
far  as  utility  and  con- 
venience are  concerned 
in  the  design  of  a 
building,  proportion  of 
parts  must  be  con- 
sidered and  studied 
assiduously  no  less 
than  in  the  works  of 
a watch  or  the  con- 
struction of  a steam- 
engine.  Nay,  certain 
calculations  of  propor- 
tion have  to  bo  enter- 
tained before  the  de- 
tails of  design  come 
positively  into  ques- 
tion : — 

“ When  we  mean  to  build 
We  first  survey  the  plot, 
then  draw  the  model ; 
we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 
e find  outweighs  ability, 
e then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices,  or  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  a 1 ? ” 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II. 


In  such  preliminary  deliberations  an  important 
problem  will  usually  be  the  relative  value  to  be 
conceded  to  the  directly  useful  and  to  the 
graceful.  There  is  a familiar  point  of  view 
from  which  grace  and  beauty  tell  as  matters  of 
usefulness.  The  value  in  use  of,  let  us  say,  a 
hospital,  seems  measurable  by  the  accommoda. 
tion  it  affords  for  furthering  patients  on  the  way 
to  alleviation  or  oure  ; yet  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a sum  which  would  extend  it  by 
an  additional  ward  may  sometimes  be  wisely 
and  economically  diverted  to  giving  the  struc- 
ture architectural  distinction  on  a conspiouous 
and  even  expensive  site  ; by  such  conciliation  of 
popular  regard  for  dignity  are  attracted  the 
i voluntary  subscriptions,  without  which  even 
what  wards  are  retained  could  not  be  adequately 
i supported. 

And  quite  as  rationally,  or  even  more  so,  the 
I private  individual  who  seeks  to  house  himself 
I agreeably  is  wont  to  sacrifice  some  extension  of 
i internal  convenience  for  the  sake  of  certain 
: enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  devoting  a balance 
i to  external  embellishment.  The  question  is 
manifestly  one  of  proportion  and  estimate  of 
appropriate  proportion ; if  resources  will  only 
: extend  to  providing  merest  necessities  of  con- 


venience, of  course  no  question  of  the  kind  ohapels  that  look  like  cathedrals  in  little  ? — all 
arises;  fine  art  has  no  standing  ground,  and  the  cases  of  dwarfs  assuming  the  style  and  airs  of 
coarser  utilities  can  alone  be  consulted.  But  the  gigantic : frogs  puffing  themselves  out  to 
otherwise,  although  mere  creature  comfort,  if  rival  a bull ; jays  parading  in  misfitting  suits  of 


encouraged  and  indulged,  would  be  ready  enough 
with  a list  of  still  unsatisfied  claims,  the  point 
may  easily  be  arrived  at  even  by  the  too  stu- 
dious of  personal  ease  and  luxury,  where  further 
concession  in  this  direction  would  involve  di&- 
proportionate  sacrifice  in  another.  Even  with 
the  sordid,  if  not  with  the  necessitous,  the 
beauty  of  a tree  may  counterbalance  its  value 
as  timber.  There  is  incongruousness,  which  is 
disregard  of  proportion,  iu  the  splendour  of  the 
interiors  of  some  entire  Btreets  of  London  houses» 
and  the  unmitigated  blankness  of  the  exteriors. 

Still  a legitimate  scope  is  to  be  allowed  to 
diversity  of  individual  taste  iu  the  apportion- 
ment, within  limits,  of  interior  and  exterior  deco- 
ration ; and  as  regards  interiors  alone,  the 
proportions  of  apartments  are  as  fitly  as  neces- 
sarily accommodated  to  individual  tastes  aud 
purposes.  An  unusual,  but  not,  therefore, 
extravagant,  share  may  be  assigned  to  a library, 
to  reception-rooms, — nay,  even  to  billiard  and 
lounging  rooms  or  conservatories.  Whether, 
in  any  particular  case,  a balance  is  preserved 
which  merits  the  title  of  harmonious  combina- 
tion, depends  on  a moral  consideration, — is  to  be 
deolared  accordingly  as  it  does  or  does  not 
represent  a self-consistent  and  worthy  balance  of 
purposes  and  preferences  in  the  occupant’s  dis- 
position. In  the  superior  town-houses  of  the 
wealthy  cla83  iu  Loudon  of  a former  date,  we 
constantly  find  the  reception-rooms  and  grand 
staircases  magnificent  and  most  liberally  spa- 
cious ; but  rooms  for  lodging  the  necessarily 
numerous  household,  aud  for  children  younger 
or  elder,  are  pinched  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  theory  of  harmony  whatever. 
The  London  we  inherit  is  not  wanting  in  ex- 
amples of  the  forfeiture  of  internal  advantages 
for  the  sake  of  supposed  and  often  of  successful 
external  effect ; the  too  rare  and  scanty  sun- 
beams of  an  unfavourable  aspect  are  inter- 
cepted by  au  unnecessary  colonnade  ; windows 
of  upper  rooms  are  too  high  or  too  low, — are 
near  the  ceiling  or  down  on  the  floor, — and 
enlivening  views  are  cut  off  by  the  excessive 
projection  of  a cornice. 

The  reign  of  all  that  is  inimical  to  propor- 


peacocks’  feathers. 

The  ultimate  generative  principle  of  harmo- 
nious design  must,  therefore,  be  harmony  of 
purpose, — the  conception  of  an  object, — of  an 
ultimate  result  to  be  attained  by  appliances  of 
greater  or  less  elaboration  and  complexity ; as 
purposes  of  any  considerable  soope  and  dignity 
must  needs  involve  complex  elements,  but 
simple  and  self-consistent  and  self-coherent  in 
virtue  of  a chief  concernment  which  effectually 
dominates  the  supplementary  and  subsidiary. 
Nature  is  rife  with  examples  of  such  harmony 
in  complexity.  In  aoy  particular  animal  we 
choose  to  make  the  subject  of  study,  we  find 
the  main  purpose  of  the  preservation  and  con- 
tinuance of  a species  provided  for  by  endless 
adjustments  to  special  environments  aud  con- 
ditions of  existence ; the  organism  is  Buited  for 
the  search,  capture,  and  digestion  of  particular 
kinds  of  food,  for  protection  against  speoial 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  for  Belf-defence  agaiDSt 
enemies  endowed  with  certain  instincts  by 
counter  instincts  and  faculties  for  flight  or  oon- 
flict,  for  the  production,  care,  and  rearing  of 
offspring. 

The  simplest  conception  of  a dwelling-house 
gives  a parallel  in  art, — materials  have  to  be 
distributed  for  support,  protection  from  weather, 
— ingress,  egress,  admission  of  light  and  air, — 
various  apartments,  variable  in  size  and  position, 
to  subserve  separate  and  combined  purposes, 
kitchen,  nursery,  bedrooms,  living-rooms,  study, 
and  so  forth,  balls,  passages,  staircases,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  the  occupant. 

These  general  considerations  may  be  sufficient 
to  guide  to  rough  determinations  of  relative  dis- 
tribution and  proportion,  especially  when  pre- 
cedents and  models  are  tolerably  plentiful  and 
accessible.  A house,  after  all,  does  not  abso- 
lately  depend  for  ordinary  usefulness  upon  pro- 
portionate adjustments  so  universal  and  ininnte 
as  are  required  in  a chronometer,  or  as  exist  in 
the  living  organism  of  a bird  or  a human  being. 

Even  the  very  worst  mischiefs  of  ugliness,  as 
well  as  of  inconvenience,  may  be  avoided  with 
considerable  success  iu  this  inartificial  prooets 


1 


tionate  harmony  is  complete  when  interior  con- 
venience is  sacrificed  for  an  exterior  effect  that 
is  not  beautiful  after  all,  and  in  place  of  advan- 
tage there  comes  gratuitous  aggravation. 

The  example  of  St.  Paul’s,  however,  may  be 
adduced  for  a legitimate  and  successful  solution 
of  a problem  of  compromise.  The  dignity  of 
the  exterior  was  here  of  more  universal  import- 
ance than  internal  finish ; and  one  having  to 
give  way  of  necessity,  Wren  justly  gave  the 
balance  in  its  favour.  Types  of  vulgarity  are 
presented  by  glaring  mimicry  of  magnificence 
out  of  reach, — great  portals  to  little  houses, 
lC5Vara  to  cottages, — shall  we  say  churches  and 


of  design.  When  a door  has  been  contrived 
wide  enough  and  high  enough  for  convenitnt 
entrance,  “general  look  ” may  prompt  to  a modifi- 
cation of  dimensions  which  will  render  it  agree- 
able, and  be  adopted  on  that  account  solely  and 
8imply.  And  even  in  the  same  way  the  adapta- 
tion of  one  part  to  another  may, — when  natural 
sense  of  proportion  exists, — be  very  effectively 
combined.  This  ia  what  we  know  occurs  when 
one  endowed  with  a natural  ear  for  music  effigs 
precisely  the  right  note  to  be  second  to  an 
educated  sioger. 

But  the  last  and  the  refined  finish  of  music  ia 
not  to  be  achieved  in  this  instinctive  and  spon* 
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taneoas  fashion,  even  by  executants ; and  as  to 
composers,  a close  and  exhaustive  study  of 
theory  is  essential  if  they  are  to  produce  truly 
finished  and  harmonious  compositions. 

To  what  extent  is  Buch  precision  desirable, 
if  not  indispensable,  in  architecture  ? The 
observance  and  the  value  of  observance  of  pre- 
cise proportion  in  the  matter  of  bilateral  sym- 
metry is  obvious  enough.  The  expression,  and 
the  value  of  the  expression  of  equilibrium  and 
stability  in  cases  where,  as  in  the  disposal  of 
vast  weights  and  masses,  stability  is  all-impor- 
tant, are  self-evident.  The  necessity  or  advan- 
tage of  precise  proportional  divisions  of  the 
superposed  members  to  eaoh  other,  though  the 
advantage  of  a general  order  of  gradation  may 
be  manifest,  is  by  no  means  so  self-evident. 

As  regards  vertical  distribution,  indeed,  there 
is  the  question  whether  any  value  of  acourate 
proportional  distribution  is  not  at  once  done 
away  with  by  the  disturbing  effect  of  perspec- 
tive at  all  but  very  great  distances.  The  case 
stands  thus : — 

Let  the  height  of  a spire  be  exaotly  equal  to 
that  of  the  tower  it  springs  from,  it  will  not  tell 
as  equal  to  it,  and  at  every  change  of  distanoe 
of  the  speculator  the  proportional  difference 
will  vary.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cision ? 

Inevitable  and  important  points  of  view  will 
often  prescribe  certain  adjustments.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  may  have  rightly  enhanced  the 
drum  of  his  cupola  in  order  to  present  the 
cupola  in  happy  composition  when  seen  from 
an  approach  on  the  slope  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

Of  the  necessity  for  taking  perspective  diminu- 
tion of  remote  parts  into  serious  consideration, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  it,  there  oan  be  no 
doubt  whatever ; but  this  consideration  alone 
does  not  reply  to  our  difficulty.  The  ancient 
statuary  knew  that  in  a colossal  figure  it  was 
necessary  to  give  an  unnaturally  large  dimen- 
sion to  the  head  if  it  was  not  to  appear  dispro- 
portionately small ; but  he  may  still  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  some  definite 
proportion  as  to  make  it  one-seventh  of  the  full 
stature  of  the  figure  instead  of  only  one-eighth, 
and  instead  of  enlarging  it  independently  of  any 
precise  oommensurability.  It  may  be  recog- 
nised that  a spire  must  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  height  of  its  tower,  if  it  is  to  tell  as  equal, 
but  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage  in 
enhancing  it  in  execution  by  Borne  definitely- 
proportioned  difference. 

The  question  seems  to  be  one  whioh  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  dogmatically, — the  difficulty 
is  equally  presented,  though  in  more  moderated 
form,  when  we  deal  with  dimensions  nearer  to 
the  eye, — the  area  of  a hall  or  its  height  and 
breadth  relatively  to  its  length. 

Is  it  a sufficient  reply  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  effect  in  design  requires  that  certain  differ- 
ences and  even  gradations  of  differences  should 
be  manifest, — should  tell, — in  virtue  of  differential 
dimensions,  it  is  more  systematic  to  regulate 
those  differences  with  numerical  precision  than 
merely  at  guess  and  at  random  ? 

At  any  rate,  it  may  be  Baid,  will  not  simple 
oommensurability  serve  our  turn?  Let  larger 
divisions  be  divisible  by  a unit  of  6 in.,  and 
others  by  3 iu.  or  by  even  \ in.  or  t in.  The 
divisions  of  the  foot-rule  will  always  then  avail 
for  guidanoe  in  execution.  If  we  propose  to 
adhere  to  precisely  derived  proportions,  weBhall 
inevitably  and  constantly  be  thrown  upon  dimen- 
sions whioh  are  not  coincident  with  any  sub- 
division marked  on  the  carpenter’s  rule. 

Mechanical  convenience,  however,  must  not 
block  the  way  when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  theo- 
retical principle.  If  there  is  a fair  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  theory  it  must  be  worked  ont 
strictly,  whatever  laxity  in  application  may 
afterwards  be  indulged  in  or  winked  at,  as 
winked  at  hard  it  is  in  the  equal  temperament 
of  the  piano  and  the  organ.  Theoretical  rigour 
is  incumbent  on  the  present  occasion,  when  it 
is  proposed  to  pursue  the  study  not  only  under 
the  guidance  of  original  observation  of  nature, 
but  also  of  the  Greek,  who,  as  interpreter  of 
nature,  will  be  found  to  have  repudiated  con- 
formity to  fixed  subdivisions  of  any  standard 
measure. 

It  oan  be  shown  by  authentic  examples  of 
ancient  practice  that  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Greek  architects  accepted  axioms  such  as 
the  following  as  certified  by  a natural  gua- 
rantee  : — 

1.  The  peculiar  value  of  precise  proportions 
most  precisely  executed. 

2.  The  especial  value  of  proportions  of  low 
numbers. 


3.  The  value  of  ratios  of  decided  but  not  exces- 
sive difference  between  the  terms. 

4.  The  value  of  a scale  or  series  of  proportions 
limited  in  number  and  combining  distinctness 
with  continuous  gradation. 

There  is  something  more  than  prejudice,  more 
commendable  than  regard  for  habit  and  tradition, 
in  the  deferenoe  thus  paid  to  the  Greeks.  The 
architectural  designs  of  the  Greeks,  even  when 
adhering  to  one  common  general  type,  are  in 
every  case  distinguished  by  visible  peculiarity 
of  proportion  even  in  works  of  the  same  archi- 
tectural style.  The  beauty  of  the  designs  is  not 
more  spontaneously  and  cordially  recognised 
than  the  dependence  of  that  beauty  on  propor- 
tion; both  have  been  admitted  frankly  by  one 
generation  after  another,  and  yet  the  secret  of 
the  application  of  proportion, — it  has  as  frankly 
been  admitted, — has  ever  eluded  research.  The 
Greeks,  it  is  dear,  had  penetrated  by  genius  and 
by  study  to  the  arcana  of  Nature,  and  we  may 
hope  to  gain  help  towards  seizing  the  same 
clue  by  interrogating  them  through  their  works, 
while  by  addressing  ourselves  at  the  same  time 
directly  to  considerations  of  natural  propriety 
we  may  sometimes  gain  a first  hint  that  will 
put  us  on  the  track  of  the  Greeks. 

The  statements  thus  advanced  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks  will  be  abundantly  justi- 
fied by  instances  and  illustrations  to  be  adduced 
hereafter;  but  in  order  to  appreciate  these  it 
is  desirable  in  the  first  instance  to  set  down  a 
clear  statement  as  to  the  primary  elements  for 
the  construction  of  a scale  of  proportion  upon 
one  principle  or  another,  the  natural  basis  of  true 
theory,  anoient  or  modern.  Every  possible 
variety  of  proportion  is  included,  as  already 
mentioned,  between  absolute  equality,  1 : 1 on 
the  one  hand,  and  absolute  disparity,  1 : 0 on  the 
other.  Quantities  are  either  equal  or  unequal, 
and  it  is  clear  that  in  whatever  proportion  we 
make  one  quantity  greater  than  another,  we  do 
but  arrive  at  a ratio  which  would  have  been 
encountered,  only  with  reversal  of  the  terms, 
had  we  made  it  in  a certain  degree  less.  If  we 
commenoe  with  two  equal  lines  and  alter  one  by 
successive  diminutions,  the  proportional  differ- 
ences will  be  the  same  as  if  one  had  been 
successively  enhanced.  The  comparison  of  a 
quantity  and  its  half,  or  a quantity  and  its 
double,  gives  the  same  ratio,  1:2;  and  so  of 
any  greater  or  less  differences.  The  adoption  of 
a soale  of  proportion  involves  the  limited  selec- 
tion of  certain  ratios  intermediate  between  the 
extremes,  supplying  the  required  diversity  and 
gradation,  and  governed  by  reference  to  the 
peculiar  application  which  is  to  be  made  of  the 
scale.  The  diatonic  scale  of  music  supplies  a 
familiar  example  of  series  of  proportions  of 
special  suitability  whioh,  taken  in  one  direction, 
advance  from  equality  to  double,  and,  in  the 
other,  proceed  by  parallel  stages  from  equality 
to  the  half.  The  middle  C of  the  piano  is  pro- 
duced by  half  the  number  of  vibrations  that 
produce  the  C an  octave  higher,  and  by  double 
the  number  that  produce  the  C an  ootave  below 
it;  and  the  intermediate  notes  of  eaoh  octave 
have  corresponding  relations. 

The  stages  of  advance  are  marked  by  the 
proportions  of  the  following  series,  in  which  the 
numerator  expresses  the  same  constant  number 
of  the  vibrations  that  produce  the  middle  G, 
while  the  denominators  mark  the  relative  num- 
ber of  vibrations  that  produce  the  successive 
concordant  notes : — 

i 8 a JL  J5.  JL  -A.  A 
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The  progressive  character  of  these  ratios  be- 
comes more  manifest  by  reduction  : — 

8 8 _8_  _8_  _3_  8__  _8_  JL 

8 9 10  1066  1 2 1 3 3 3 1 5 1 6 

In  this  series  we  observe  certain  very  simple 
ratios  which  are  inevitably  required  and  appro- 
priate in  some  application  or  other  whenever 
proportion  is  applied  to  any  art ; — they  are  those 
which  have  a difference  between  their  terms  of 
unity,  i | f £ § ; but  the  series,  even  so  far,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  numerically  conBeoutive  ; 
the  ratios  f-  and  and  are  absent ; this  is  due 
to  the  physical  nature  of  resonance  from  which 
the  Beries  is  deduoed  whioh  excludes  these 
ratios,  fully  applicable  as  they  are  in  other 
arts,  while  the  same  cause  inevitably  induces 
the  insertion  of  auoh  a ratio  as  and  others 
that  seem  still  more  anomalous  in  the  Beries. 
Laying  out  of  sight  the  particular  ratios  of  this 
scale  aB  having  special  propriety  in  a different 
connexion,  we  may  still  study  its  general 
characteristics  with  advantage. 

We  observe  that  it  consists  of  a limited  series 
of  ratios  taken  out  of  an  unlimited  number 


possible  between  the  two  extremes,  and  it  will 
be  further  observed  that  there  is  an  approach 
to  an  average  in  the  intervals  between  the  con- 
secutive ratios.  The  principle  of  this  scheme  is 
suoh  as  must  be  of  value  in  the  employment  of 
any  system  of  proportion  in  any  art ; it  is,  namely, 
that  while  a variety  of  proportions  becomes 
available  for  a variety  of  applications,  each 
acquires  a power  of  relief  by  well-defined  con- 
trast with  its  associates, — a distinct  character  is 
preserved  for  eaoh  in  succession  in  virtue  of  not 
being  liable  to  confusion  with  others  around  it 
that  are  only  slightly  different. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  examining  a scale  of 
ratios  of  which  the  terms  prooeed  by  a common 
difference  of  unity,  as  thus : — 

1-2  — 2:3  — 3:4  — 4:5  — 5:6  — 6:7  — 7:8  — 
8:9  — 9 : 10 

It  is  clear  that  the  series  is  advancing  towards 
equality  between  the  terms,  whioh,  however,  so 
long  as  the  common  numerical  difference  is 
observed,  it  can  never  reach ; it  is  also  manifest 
on  consideration  that  at  each  advance  the 
relative  difference  of  the  terms  becomes  Ibbs 
and  less.  The  ratio  1 : 2 gives  a double  square  ; 
4 : 5 gives  an  oblong  that  only  exceeds  a square 
by  a fourth  ; while  9 : 10  gives  an  oblong  which 
exceeds  a square  by  no  more  than  a ninth.  The 
difference  between  an  excess  of  an  eighth  and  a 
ninth  is  trivial  compared  with  that  between  a 
third  and  a fourth. 

Distinctness  and  decision,  — conditions  of 
artistio  effeot,  — could,  therefore,  be  obtained 
from  employment  of  such  a scale  only  by  the 
entire  suppression  of  some  of  the  ratios  s-t 
down,  and  by  insisting  preferentially  on  the 
employment  of  others. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  construc- 
tion of  scales  which  proceed  by  common  dif- 
ference between  their  terms  of  other  numbers, 
for  example : — 

1 . 3_2  : 4-3  : 5—4  : 6-5  : 7—6  : 8—7  : 6—8  : 10 

1 . 6-2  : 7—3  : 8-4  : 9—5  : 10-6  : 11—7  : 12—3  : 13 
&c. 

As  these  series  advance,  omissions  must  be 
made,  or  all  sense  of  pronounced  distinction  will 
be  obliterated. 

The  cases  of  proportion  in  respect  of  dimen- 
sion whioh  come  directly  into  consideration  in 
architectural  design  appear  to  be  suoh  as 
these : — 

1.  Proportion  between  divisions  of  the  same 
right  line ; as  between  the  relative  height  of 
stories ; between  the  height  of  a column  and  of 
the  entablature  above  it ; between  the  diameter 
of  a column  and  the  width  of  the  adjacent  inter- 
column. This  may  be  conveniently  called 
Rectilinear  Proportion. 

2.  Proportion  between  the  sides  of  a 
rectangle  ; that  is,  between  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  like  those  whioh  measure 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a plan,  or  the  breadth 
and  height  of  an  apartment;  the  span  and 
loftiness  of  an  aroh.  Suoh  comparisons  may  be 
referred  to  as  cases  of  Rectangular  Proportion. 

3.  Proportion  between  areas,  whether  taken 
on  plan,  as  between  vestibule  and  apartment,  or 
on  elevation,  as  between  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  centre  and  the  wings  of  a composition. 
As  regards  the  comparative  areas  of  circles,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Greeks  were  aware  that 
they  are  to  eaoh  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares 
of  the  diameters. 

4.  Proportion  between  masses, — that  is, 
between  solid  contents,  independently  of  con- 
sideration of  weight.  Suoh  comparisons  may  be 
instituted  between  the  mass  of  a solid  podium 
or  basement  and  superstructure,  or  between  a 
vertical  tower  and  the  horizontal  mass  of  the 
building  whioh  it  may  be  attached  to. 

One  of  the  resources  whioh  proportion 
furnishes  for  combining  variety  with  unity  in  a 
manner  whioh,  latent  though  it  may  be,  and 
unrecognised,  still  tells  upon  effeot,  consists  in 
the  application  of  any  single  ratio  of  a scale  in 
the  three  forms, — rectilinearly,  rectangularly, 
and  to  area ; and  then  again  by  its  application 
to  right  lines  and  rectangles  of  different  absolute 
dimensions,  and  sometimes  horizontally,  as  on 
plan,  or  vertically,  as  in  elevation.  To  take  the 
simplest  illustration : the  oblong  of  a double 
square  (1  : 2)  may  be  repeated  on  plan  in 
apartments  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  area,  or 
on  the  eides  or  shorter  ends  of  apartments;  or 
the  full  height  of  a fatjade  or  of  a particular 
architectural  member  may  be  divided  in  suoh 
a way  that  the  height  of  one  part  is  double  that 
of  the  other;  or,  again,  the  breadth  of  one 
member  may  be  double  the  breadth  of  another, 
and  bo  forth.  And  a like  Beries  of  changes  may 
be  rung  upon  any  other  ratio  of  the  selected 
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series,  and  a given  dimension  may  be  made  a 
term  in  two  ratios,  as  when  the  height  of  a 
room  oompares  with  its  length  in  one  ratio  and 
with  its  breadth  in  another. 

The  possible  scales  being  thus  indefinite  and 
multifarious,  what  help  or  suggestion  is  avail- 
able for  the  adoption  of  a particular  scale  for 
particular  application?  To  this  it  must  be 
replied  that  a design  for  a definite  purpose  will 
usually  impose  certain  limits  of  proportion  for 
the  most  important  divisions  or  members  of  a 
design ; it  is  upon  these  necessities  of  the  case, 
which  have  to  be  studiously  sought  out  and 
studied,  that  the  character  of  the  composition 
will  essentially  depend,  and  to  them  subsidiary 
proportions  will  have  to  be  accommodated, 
either  absolutely  or  by  a process  of  give  and 
take,  in  the  course  of  which  process  the  propor- 
tions generally  may  become  defined,  though 
ever  with  least  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
main  conditions  of  the  problem, — the  dimensions 
and  proportions  of  the  primary  requirements. 

But,  again,  when  the  conditions  of  the  archi- 
tectural problem  do  not  impose,  to  use  the 
language  of  Kant,  a “ categorioal  imperative,” 
and  when  imagination  is  responsible  more  inde- 
pendently for  an  effective  model,  the  determina- 
tion of  conditions  whioh  are  to  control  general 
proportions  is  the  primary  consideration.  If  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  is  possessed  with  the 
beauty  of  a general  conception,  this  beauty 
which  captivates  him  is  most  certainly  connected 
with  an  essential  congruity  of  whioh  it  behoves 
him  to  penetrate  the  secret  with  Buoh  exactness 
that  he  can  assign  precise  dimensions  to  a com- 
position that  shall  realise  it ; Bhall 

“ Torn  it  to  shape,  and  give  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation." 

A truly  poetic  architectural  conception  hovers 
before  the  mind  as  fitfully  as  the  conception  of 
a beautiful  and  characteristic  face  before  that  of 
a painter.  Let  a painter  tell  of  the  wrestlings 
of  his  spirit  before  the  precise  outline  is  on  his 
easel  which  satisfies  him  as  doing  justice  to  the 
idea  as  it  revealed  itself  to  his  thought ; the 
architect  is  likely  to  have  his  own  trials  between 
the  time  when  he  first  in  hot  haste  put  down  a 
rough  draught  that  seemed  to  fix  the  principle  of 
his  suggested  composition,  and  that  still  inter- 
mediate Btage  when  he  oan  rest  with  assurance 
upon  the  decision  of  certain  leading  proportions 
between  parts  as  securing  his  main  intention  and 
providing  the  governing  key  for  all  that  is  to 
follow. 

This  now  seems  to  be  as  far  as  we  can  safely 
advance  towards  a theory  of  architectural  pro- 
portion by  the  “ high  priori  road.”  In  any  case, 
under  the  oonviotion  that  we  have  in  the  works 
of  the  Greeks  some  successful  examples  of  the 
application  of  such  a theory,  it  is  more  convenient 
and  probably  more  convincing  to  pursue  our 
exposition  from  this  point  with  the  assistance  of 
realised  examples,  and  to  oonnect  recondite 
theory  with  practical  adaptation  as  we  goon, 
having  regard  to  the  very  just  Baconian 
theorem, — “ Knowledge  which  is  drawn  from 
particulars  entereth  more  easily  into  particulars 
again.” 


THE  PERGAMON  EXCAVATIONS. 

The  first  series  of  excavations  at  Pergamon, 
which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  essential 
portions  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
sculpture  of  antiquity,  to  wit,  the  altar  erected 
at  that  place,  representing  in  its  decorations  a 
Gigantomaohia,  or  battle  of  the  Gods  and 
Giants,  have  been  followed  up  by  a subsequent 
series  upon  whioh  the  official  report  has  re- 
cently appeared.  The  engineer,  Herr  Karl 
Humann,  has  been  principally  instrumental  in 
accomplishing  this  important  resoue,  and  obtain- 
ing it  entire  for  the  German  Government,  by 
whom  the  altar  has  been  placed  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  where  it  now  stands  restored.  Iu  the 
report  referred  to,  Herr  Humann  gives  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  second  cam- 
paign, in  which  some  important  fragments  of 
the  work  which  had  been  missed  in  the  first 
series  of  excavations  were  recovered.  He  gives 
a description,  with  illustrations,  of  the  mound 
where  the  relics  of  the  altar  were  found.  Among 
the  later  discoveries  were  two  statues  of  Athene, 
— one  of  oolossal  size,  being  more  than  9 ft.  high, 
and  the  other  rather  over  the  average  height. 
Both  these  works  are  believed  to  have  been 
copied  from  Athenian  originals  belonging  to  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  There  were  likewise  found 
in  the  second  series  of  diggings  no  fewer  than 
198  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  inscriptions, 
most,  but  not  all,  of  which  will  be  placed  ia  the 


Berlin  Museum.  The  great  altar  stood  on  the 
lowest  of  three  terraces  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  hill  at  Pergamon. 
On  the  uppermost  terrace  there  was  in  ancient 
timeB  a temple  of  Augustus,  which  the  excavators 
dug  out  during  the  first  campaign.  On  the 
middle  terrace  there  was  a temple  of  Athene  on 
one  side,  and  a two-storied  hall  on  the  other  Bide. 
The  upper  story  of  this  building  consisted 
of  an  open  gallery  of  pillars,  between  each  of 
which  there  were  plates  in  relief  representing 
all  sorts  of  antique  weapons.  These  plates  and 
their  deoorations  form  quite  an  encyclopaedia  of 
ancient  arms.  Twenty  have  been  recovered  in 
a good  state  of  preservation,  and  they  have 
already  been  cleaned  and  placed  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  One  of  the  illustrations  is  a rarity, 
consisting  of  a visier  helmet,  with  a complete 
mask  for  the  face.  The  report  contains  a view 
of  the  locality  where  the  relios  have  been  found, 
and  a picture  representing  the  buildings  and 
altar  as  reconstructed,  and  the  appearance  they 
presented  at  the  period  when  Pergamon  was 
in  its  prime.  Herr  Humann  believes  that  there 
are  still  many  relics  buried  in  the  earth  in  this 
locality,  and  he  says  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  a third  series  of  excavations  before 
long. 


HOUSEHOLD  TASTE.”* 


I trust  that  I need  make  no  apology  to  an 
educational  society  for  my  ohoice  of  the  subject 
on  which  I shall  have  the  priyilege  of  addressing 
some  remarks  to  you  this  evening.  Few  will, 
I think,  be  disposed  to  question  the  right  of 
“ taste  ” to  be  regarded  as  a result  of  education 
or  training,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  often, — far 
too  often, — a result  entirely  unforeseen  and  acci- 
dental ; indeed,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a result 
entirely  unprovided  for. 

But,  though  this  be  the  case,  and  though  to 
impart  this  somewhat  indefinable  quality  forms 
no  part  of  the  avowed  intention  of  any  educa- 
tional currionlum,  if  it  be  a result  of  training  it 
should  excite  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
made  a study  of  educational  work. 

I have  said  in  passing  that  “taste”  is  difficult 
to  define.  The  difficulty  is  not  lessened  by  the 
word  being  made  to  oover  so  large  a field, — not 
only  all  the  arts,  but  even  sooial  demeanour ; 
still,  some  definitions  will  cover  even  its  widest 
range.  We  may  fairly  say  that  “ good  taste  ” 
is  the  sympathetic  perception  of  fitness  and  pro- 
portion. It  is,  in  fact  (whether  applied  to  art 
or  manners),  “ the  refinement  of  good  sense.” 

It  is  better  thus  to  start  with  a clear  under- 
standing of  what  we  mean,  lest  we  get  lost 
among  many  spurious  claimants  to  the  title. 
“ Ta9tes  ” are  ever  changing;  fashion  is  mis- 
taken for  taste ; and  “ publio  taste,”  as  it  is 
called  (that  “ mongrel  product”),  is  ever  ready 
to  warp  our  judgment. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  consider  a single  branch 
of  the  subject ; but  this  I desire  to  do,  not  by 
extolling  one  only  period  of  art,  one  only  Beale 
of  colour,  or  one  only  “ prophet  ” of  either,  but 
by  putting  before  you  some  suggestions  whioh 
I shall  ask  you  to  subject  to  a few  careful  tests : 
the  test  of  good  sense,  and  of  suoh  laws  as  have 
stood  hand-in-hand  with  the  best  art  of  all 
periods. 

By  “ Household  Taste  ” I mean  all  that  expres- 
sion of  artistio  preference  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  adornment  of  the  home,  and  I shall  en- 
deavour to  devote  the  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion to  homes  of  that  class  with  whioh  the 
majority  of  my  audience  are,  perhaps,  like 
myself,  most  familiar, — the  homes  of  the  great 
“ middle  olasses,”  among  which  are  probably  to 
be  found  both  the  best  and  the  worst  examples 
of  taste.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so;  for, 
whereas  a very  moderate  inoome  will  allow  of 
many  evidences  of  cultivated  taste,  no  amount 
of  rapidly-made  fortune  will  supply  its  owner 
with  that  subtle  talent  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
acquired  in  its  best  form,  must  have  the  ground- 
work laid  in  youth.  Good  taste  may  be,  indeed 
must  be,  cultivated,  improved,  widened,  chas- 
tened throughout  life ; but  its  germs  will  ever 
lie  in  early  association,  and  its  first  growth  can 
only  be  developed  by  influences  which  are 
powerful  almost  in  proportion  as  they  are  im- 
perceptible. If  you  look  around  you,  and  ex- 
amine the  various  homes  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  you  will  not  fail  to  perceive  a very 
great  variety,  not  only  in  the  degree  of  attempt 
at  artistic  expression,  bub  in  the  kind  of  pre- 
ference exhibited.  These  will  bear  no  sort  of 
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proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  ocou pants.  In 
some  homes,  with  very  modest  means,  there  is 
an  evident  expression  of  a desire  to  satisfy  some 
craving  of  the  eye  for  form  or  colour.  In  a few 
cases  this  attempt  is  sufficiently  successful  to 
awaken  a sense  of  gratification,  sometimes  im- 
perfect, but  occasionally  thorough.  In  the  latter 
case,  this  sense  of  pleasure  is  renewed  witheaoh 
visit,  and  may  be  said  to  assist  in  permanently 
raising  our  opinion  of  the  owner.  In  other 
homes,  again,  a similar  attempt  is  obvious,  but 
excites  immediately  our  critical  faculties, — not 
our  spontaneous  goodwill,  nor  any  sense  of  con- 
tentment. In  such  instances  we  become  more 
critical  the  more  often  we  enter  the  house ; and, 
whilst  allowing  that  there  is  much  to  admire, 
we  invariably  fail  to  like  it  as  a whole,  and 
cannot  avoid  searching  for  defects.  If  we  are 
not  very  good-natured,  our  verdict  on  the  occu- 
pants is  perhaps  that  they  seek  credit  for  more 
taste  than  they  possess,  the  fact  probably  being 
that  instead  of  following  any  consistent  aim,  they 
have  copied  more  or  less  imperfeotly  results 
intended  for  the  expression  of  an  entirely 
different  intention.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  in 
this  oase  that  our  hosts  have  no  very  genuine 
taste,  unless  it  be  the  taste  for  suoh  mild  flattery 
as  is  conveyed  by  those  expressions  of  surprise 
to  whioh  their  guests  politely  give  the  sound  of 
praise. 

I pass  by  the  merely  “ showy  ” rooms  whioh 
are  supposed  to  be  “handsome,”  or  “cheerful,” 
or  “splendid,”  according  to  the  extent  of  gilding 
and  mirrors  whioh  cover  their  surfaces.  No  one 
is  now  expected  to  think  of  them  in  connexion 
with  taste;  and  even  their  owners  (to  do  them 
justice)  would  hardly  expect  a compliment  on 
this  score. 

But  then  comes  a class  of  home  which  is,  per- 
haps, still, — as  it  certainly  was  but  a few  years 
back, — by  far  the  most  numerous  among  profes- 
sional and  middle. class  people.  In  these  houses 
no  one  appeared  to  feel  the  smallest  desire  that 
either  the  rooms  themselves  or  anything  in  them 
should  be  beautiful;  at  any  rate,  the  desire  was 
not  indulged.  The  rooms  might  be  “ cheerful  ” 
or  dismal,  fresh  or  dirty  (in  London  they  were 
ordinarily  dirty),  and  when  they  underwent  any 
renovation  it  was  simply  with  a view  to  cleanli- 
ness. The  rooms  were  spoken  of  as  “cheerful,” 
in  proportion  as  the  wall-papers  approximated  to 
white.  You  might  sometimes  find  objects  of 
interest  on  the  walls  or  about  the  room, — 
mementos  of  travel,  or  curios,  or  even  pictures  ; 
but  these  conveyed  a depressing  sense  that  they 
were  there  to  fill  up  blank  spaces,  or  to  record 
a detail  of  family  history,  or  to  encourage 
respect  for  the  family  ancestors.  That  there 
ware  any  of  them  there  to  give  pleasure  by  their 
beauty  would  certainly  never  occur  to  the 
visitor,  and  had  probably  never  entered  the 
mind  of  their  owner. 

Now  suoh  interiors  must  be  familiar  to  every 
one  of  you.  In  fact,  the  chances  are  that  this 
would  not  be  a very  unfair  description  of  the 
homes  in  whioh  some  of  you  first  began  to  form 
impressions  of  your  own.  What  an  incubus  of 
dreariness  and  ugliness  to  shake  off ! How 
utterly  unschooled, — nay,  how  warped,— must 
all  our  youthful  instincts  for  beauty  beoome. 
I declare  that  when  I reflect  upon  what  were, 
iu  all  likelihood,  the  early  surroundings  of  many 
of  the  curiously  grotesque  young  women  one 
meets  in  sooiety  or  in  publio,  I am  not  sur- 
prised at  their  intensity  of  demeanour,  nor  the 
quality  of  the  colours  they  affect.  They  seem 
to  me  like  nothing  bo  much  as  those  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  newly-discovered  countries,  who, 
having  for  centuries  quietly  eaten  each  other 
without  the  accompaniment  of  “ fire-water,” 
take  to  whiskey  with  such  terrible  avidity,  that 
they  rap’dly  create  vacancies  for  the  civilised 
white  who  sells  the  whiskey.  The  fact  is,  they 
have  discovered  the  appetite  too  late  to  learn 
moderation  in  its  indulgence.  After  ad,  “ mode- 
ration ” is  a very  essential  characteristic  of  good 
taste.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  his  memoirs, 
mentions  a conversation  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Talleyrand  in  reference  to 
“ popularity.”  The  Duke  said  that  “ those  who 
loved  it  never  loved  it  with  moderation”;  to 
whioh  Talleyrand  replied,  “II  n’y  a jamais  de 
moderation  oh  il  n’y  a pas  de  godt,  et  il  n’y  a 
pas  de  gout  dans  l'amonr  de  la  popularite.” 
Was  not  this  man  of  the  world,  with  his  shrewd 
wit,  and  keen  sense,  doubly  right  ? The  lack 
of  moderation  is  the  explanation  of  half  the  bad 
taste  we  Bee;  and  a desire  of  “popularity  ” is 
at  the  root  of  much  of  the  rest.  “ Taste  ” with 
many  people  means  “ being  in  the  fashion,”  and 
beiDg  in  the  fashion  means  (more  often  than 
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not)  doing  as  they  do  who  are  a little  better  off 
than  ourselves.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  is  failure;  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  while 
the  failure  is  more  or  less  evident  to  our  neigh- 
bours, we  ourselves  remain  in  blissful  oontent- 
ment,  miBsing  the  valuable,  if  bitter,  lessons 
whioh  conscious  failure  teaches.  How  often 
has  the  advice  to  moderation  been  crystallised 
into  proverbs.  Wherever  art  iB  concerned  they 
Bhould  be  written  over  the  doors  : — 

“ Ne  quid  nimis ,” — Not  too  much  of  anything, 

“ M Erpov  uoiotov,” — Moderation  is  best. 

“ M? i5ev  ayuv ,” — Not  even  one  too  much. 

Yes,  that  is  the  golden  rule,  not  even  one  too 
much,  and  so  often  as  it  is  forgotten  or  broken, 
you  may  have  talent,  art,  imagination,  power, 
but  “ good  taste  ” you  will  not  have. 

But,  say  you,  having  heard  so  far  what  leads 
towards  the  expression  of  bad  taste,  let  us  hear 
now  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  acquisition 
of  good  tas'e,  or  its  expression.  Well,  I would 
repeat  what  I have  said, — that  its  first  germs 
are  laid  subtly  in  youth,  either  by  our  visible 
surroundings,  or  by  the  discriminating  prefer- 
ences of  those  by  whom  we  are  trained.  For 
let  me  here  point  out  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
being  surrounded  by  what  is  ngly  or  sordid,  as 
being  brought  up  to  regard  the  ugly  and  sordid 
with  indifference, — to  become  hardened  to  them, 
which  is  really  injurious.  The  child  who  hears 
and  sees  selection  made  between  what  is  refined 
or  true,  aud  what  is  coarse  or  false,  has  already 
some  foundation  laid  for  the  cultivation  of  true 
taste ; and  I would  go  even  further,  and  say 
“ better  discussion  and  selection,  even  when  the 
selection  be  sometimes  wrong,  than  that  all  be 
unobserved,  accepted,  indifferent  for,  though 
the  child  learn  not  to  think  the  best,  he  at  least 
learns  that  to  think,  aod  make  selection,  are 
functions  he  may  exercise,  and  under  future 
favourable  conditions  he  may  come  to  exercise 
them  aright.  But  the  mental  callousness  whioh 
comes  of  want  of  observation  and  habitual  in- 
difference to  beauty,  or  its  reverse,  is  a disquali- 
fication to  whioh  there  is  no  cure  in  after-life. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood.  I 
am  not  advocating  the  frequent  discussion  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  young)  of  wall-papers,  art 
furniture  (as  it  iB  called),  blue  china,  and  the 
like.  That  is  far  more  likely  to  weary  than  to 
interest  children  (and  perhaps  herein  many  of 
us  will  confess  to  some  remnant  of  childhood). 
What  I do  mean  is,  that  we,  the  generation  who 
have  children  to  train  and  influence,  should  not 
let  ourselves  fall  into  indifference,  or  apparent 
indifference,  to  such  objects  of  art  or  nature  as 
may  worthily  excite  admiration;  and  we  should 
try  to  make  our  own  taste  catholic,  our  sym- 
pathies with  what  is  beautiful  wide  and  unpre- 
judiced, nor  should  we  hesitate  to  express 
them.  So,  also,  where  we  see  things  mean,  or 
false,  or  ugly,  let  us  sometimes  say  so,  taking 
care  to  have  a better  reason  to  give  than  that 
they  belong  to  some  style  other  than  that  one 
on  whioh  alone  we  have  chosen  to  set  our  affec- 
tions,— perhaps  I ought  to  say  our  “ temporary” 
affections  ; for,  though  not  very  old,  I have  lived 
to  see  the  high  priests  of  Gothic  bow  down  and 
worship  before  the  most  debased  period  of 
Classio  art. 

We  most  of  us  know  the  air  of  sad  superiority 
with  which  some  folk  regard  the  luokless  person 
who  can  admire  the  works  of  any  artist  who 
has  not  received  the  tacit  and  melanoholy 
diploma  of  merit  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of 
their  own  set.  It  matters  not  that  Titian,  or 
Raffaelle,  or  other  great  masters  painted  human 
beings  as  beautiful,  as  healthy,  as  full  of  life  as 
they  could  find  them ; that  the  still  greater 
Greeks  portrayed  the  human  form  with  all  the 
roundness  and  graoe  of  limb  that  subtlest  art 
can  define.  These  moderns  know  better  thau 
that.  Pallor  and  the  cramp  are  the  correct 
thing ; and  if  yon  do  not  agree  with  them,  they 
do  not  argue  with,  they  languidly  pity  you. 
Well,  at  least  save  the  young  from  these  people, 
with  their  prejudices,  their  Bickly  sentiment, 
and  their  elegantly  nasty  verses. 

After  all,  there  is  no  taste  so  hearty,  so  pure, 
and  bo  lasting,  as  the  love  of  nature  and  all  that 
can  be  tested  by  nature,  by  which  I mean  not 
that  which  is  mechanically  or  merely  realisti- 
cally reproduced  from  nature,  but  that  which 
betrays  a fine  perception  of  the  most  beautiful 
characteristics  of  the  natural  object.  Here  is 
safe  ground  to  begin  upon  indeed ; what  matters 
style  or  fashion  when  we  are  face  to  face  with 
nature  ? She  defies  the  copyist,  and  laughs  at 
criticism,  and  so  far  as  habits  of  observation 
are  founded  on  her  beautieB,  they  must  be  good 
and  wholesome. 


Still,  mere  contaot  with  nature  will  not  form 
taste,  though  the  habit  of  observing  nature  is 
a great  aid  thereto,  and  this,  if  habits  of  obser- 
vation are  to  be  acquired  at  all,  is  the  one  most 
easily  encouraged  in  youth.  Without  the  power 
of  ready  observation  no  one  can  acquire  a culti- 
vated taste,  Bince  that  must  needs  be  the  result 
of  mental  comparison  between  objeots  observed. 
Imperfect  or  slovenly  observation  is  precisely 
what  leads  people  into  those  inconsistencies  and 
anachronisms  which  offend  the  more  correctly 
cultivated  judgment.  It  is  to  slovenly  observa- 
tion that  we  may  attribute  those  innumerable 
grotesque  travesties  of  well-designed  originals 
that  one  sees  daily  in  the  household  objeots,  in 
the  furniture  and  in  the  dresB  of  hundreds  of 
well-meaning  people. 

These  are  the  people  who,  having  visited 
some  pretty  country  vicarage,  and  been  charmed 
with  the  paper  that  adorned  the  walls  of  some 
oosy  room  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  insist  on  apply- 
ing the  same  paper  to  their  own  town  drawing- 
room, 13  ft.  high  or  more;  or  who  cannot  en- 
dure life  without  a dado,  regardless  of  the  pro- 
portions  of  their  own  room.  Proportion  is  about 
the  last  consideration  that  troubles  their  minds, 
and,  if  they  want  to  decorate  a room,  or  to  buy 
a new  dress,  their  first  questions  will  always  re- 
late to  whether  this  is  the  fashion,  or  how  this 
suited  some  one  else,  under  totally  different 
conditions. 

Coming  bmk,  then,  to  my  theorem,  that 
“ good  taste  ” is  really  “ the  refinement  of  good 
sense”  applied  to  things  «B3thetic,  it  is  obvious 
that  a keen  sense  of  “ fitness  ” and  “ propor- 
tion” is  the  true  quality  to  encourage,  if  you 
are  to  lead  np  to  good  taste.  To  bring  this  sense 
into  well-trained  use  in  matters  wherein  art 
play 8 some  part,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  have 
examples  to  refer  to  and  for  comparison.  Where 
these  are  abundantly  at  hand,  it  can  only  be 
for  want  of  rightly-trained  habits  of  observation 
if  the  student  fails  to  acquire  a taste  more  or 
less  good — more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature 
and  proclivities,  or  the  accidental  bias  of  the 
individual,  for,  fortunately,  there  is  no  infal- 
lible standard  of  taste. 

But  no  profusion  of  the  best  examples  will 
avail  those  who  lack  observation,  or  whose  sense 
has  been  corrupted.  Look  at  the  modern  art- 
history  of  the  people  whose  former  works  have 
stood  for  centuries  the  models  for  the  civilised 
world  ! To  the  Greco-Turk  the  marble  columns 
and  friezes  of  a matohless  Greek  temple  are 
ODly  a convenient  material  for  burning  into  lime  ; 
and  even  the  modern  Italian  has  so  imperfectly 
learned  habits  of  observation,  that  the  more 
delicate  and  subtle  charms  of  the  monuments  of 
his  own  land  are  (more  often  than  not)  com- 
pletely unrevealed  to  him.  He  is  proud  of  his 
art  traditions  and  the  works  of  his  forefathers, 
so  profusely  scattered  around  him  ; but  his  treat- 
ment of  them  shows  too  often  how  completely 
absent  is  the  real  knowledge  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  their  beauty.  During  the  last  few 
years  incalculable  mischief  has  been  done  in 
Italy  by  that  aotive  determination  to  restore 
which  is  the  dread  of  the  really  cultivated.  The 
more  well-trained  aud  capable  we  may  be  of 
appreciating  what  is  best  in  art,  the  more 
cautious  and  Belf-distrustful  shall  we  be  in 
attempting  its  “ restoration.”  It  is  those  who 
are  but  half  trained, — those  whose  eyes  miss  all 
but  the  most  obvious  beauty,  who  are  so  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  “restore.”  Experience 
and  the  habit  of  observation  have  taught  the 
former  that  Time  is  more  merciful  than  the 
hand  of  man. 

I hold,  then,  that  if  you  would  bring  true  taste 
to  bear  in  your  homes,  your  first  consideration 
throughout  must  be  ‘ fitness  ’’and  “propor- 
tion”; and  that  to  be  able  to  attain  these,  or 
even  to  aim  at  them  with  any  hope  of  success, 
you  must  have  acquired  that  habit  of  observa- 
tion which  is  the  very  foundation  of  artistic 
power,  whether  executive  or  critical. 

I shall,  if  you  please,  assume  that  your  posi- 
tion in  the  undertaking  is  rather  critical  than 
executive, — that  of  having  to  select  or  modify, 
rather  than  to  suggest  or  create, — but,  this 
being  understood,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  further  dwell  on  the  distinction  in  what 
I may  say  about  the  adornment  of  home. 

If  we  take  the  not  uncommon  case  of  people 
about  to  move  into  a new  house,  or,  at  any  rate, 
into  a bouse  bare  of  all  internal  finish,  we  shall 
usually  find  that  they  are  not  so  absolutely  inde- 
pendent in  their  choice  of  what  is  to  be  done  as 
one  might  suppose.  In  many  cases  there  are 
some  existing  possessions  in  the  form  of  furni- 
ture and  other  accessories  which  will  have  to  be 


taken  into  account.  Often  these  are  retained 
not  because  they  are  admired,  but  for  old 
association’s  sake,  or  because  to  part  with  them 
would  involve  loss.  Both  reasons  deserve  con- 
sideration, and  are  entitled  to  respeot.  If  re- 
tained, these  objects  must  be  properly  made 
part  of  the  scheme,  and  not  left  to  become 
casual  excrescences.  Should  they  be  important 
in  kind,  or  numerous,  they  may  largely  influence 
the  choice  of  Btyle;  for  it  will  be  well  to  avoid 
absolute  incongruity,  though  they  be  themselves 
unsatisfactory,  or  even  ugly.  As  part  of  a 
whole  which  has  been  consistently  thought  out 
with  them,  they  may,  in  effect,  be  dragged  up  to 
a higher  level  by  association  with  better  things, 
just  as  we  find  uninteresting  persons  who 
happen  to  associate  with  amusing  or  intelligent 
people  reflect  something  of  the  interest  attached 
to  the  latter.  Certainly  a good  deal  may  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  making  common-place 
objects  take  their  place  in  a house  withoutgiviog 
direct  offence, — though  where  it  is  question  of 
colour  the  difficulty  is  often  great,  sometimes 
insuperable. 

Accepting,  then,  what  we  may  of  such  ex- 
traneous conditions,  let  us  take  the  rooms  them- 
selves,  and  see  what  there  is  to  guide  or  control 
us.  There  is,  firstly,  the  actual  proportion  of 
the  room  to  be  considered.  Is  it  high  or  low, 
loDg  or  wide,  and  do  we  wish  to  minimise  or  to 
mark  this  characteristic,  for  we  can  do  either. 
Again,  what  is  its  aspect;  and, — most  important 
of  all, — to  what  uses  will  it  be  put  ? 

The  proportions  of  height  and  width  may  be 
influenced  in  the  decoration,  firstly,  by  the  broad 
sub-division,  horizontal  or  vertical,  of  the  wall 
surfaces ; and  here  arises  that  momentous 
question,  “Shall  there  be  a dado?”  In  many 
cases  this  feature  is  a material  aid  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a room,  as  well  as  being  of  great 
practical  use,  since  the  damage  inflicted  by  the 
angles  of  chairs  and  tables  is  borne  by  this 
lower  stratum  of  the  wall  instead  of  being  shared 
by  its  whole  area.  I trust,  however,  that  I 
shall  not  be  thought  to  be  flinging  away  reck- 
lessly any  artistic  reputation  I may  have,  if  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  cases  in  whioh 
a room  is  better  without  a dado.  I may,  per- 
haps, save  myself  by  saying  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, these  cases  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 
The  height  of  the  dado  may  be  greatly  varied 
not  only  according  to  the  actual  proportions  of 
the  room,  but  according  to  its  character  and  its 
use, — and  whatever  the  height,  its  effect  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  contrast  it 
exhibits  to  the  upper  wall  surface.  If  they 
assimilate,  not  necessarily  in  colour  but  in  depth 
of  tone,  the  apparent  height  will  be  but  little 
affected  ; whereas  if  one  be  much  darker  than 
the  other  the  room  will  be  distinctly  lowered. 
The  oonveree  effect  is  produced  where  the  con- 
trasting feature  is  vertical,  as  with  pilasters. 
But  it  is  the  horizontal  lines  by  which  the  appa- 
rent height  is  most  readily  affected  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  colour-treatment  of  the  cornice, 
frieze,  and  dado  that  skill  can  beBt  be  turned  to 
account. 

These  details  are  almost  outside  my  subject, 
because  they  are  technical  rather  than  matters 
of  mere  taste.  My  objeot  in  alluding  to  them 
is  to  point  out  that  questions  which  I have 
often  had  put  to  me,  such  as  whether  “dados 
are  still  in  fashion,”  are  rather  wide  of  the 
mark. 

As  to  the  general  subjeofc  or  the  proportion  of 
rooms,  I think  some  of  ns  are  apt  to  be  unreason- 
able. People  seem  to  think  that  every  room 
should  be  made  to  look  as  high  as  possible. 
Now,  I am  all  for  having  plenty  of  actual  height 
for  health's  sake ; but  it  cannot  make  much 
difference  to  one’s  health  whether  a room  merely 
looks  high  or  low.  Rooms  which  are  destined 
for  the  occasional  reception  of  many  people 
should  not  only  be  high,  but  look  so,  for  mental 
impressions  often  affect  one’s  sense  of  comfort. 
But  there  are  many  rooms,  such  as  the  libraries 
and  studies  in  private  houses,  which  decidedly 
look  all  the  more  comfortable  for  seeming  low 
rather  than  high.  A really  cosy  room  must 
seem  to  be  a low  room.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  chain  of  association  by  whioh  this 
postulate  is  arrived  at ; but  it  may  almost  be 
called  essential  to  the  “ sentiment”  of  the  place 
if  it  be  a room  of  quiet  retirement. 

We  may  certainly  be  said  to  attach  certain 
sentiments  to  oertain  rooms.  One  room  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  mind  with  the  daily  reunion  of 
the  family,  with  hospitality,  and  the  more  sooial 
moments  of  one’s  days.  It  is  here  that  one 
localises  the  ideal  “hearth.”  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
family  home,  and,  as  such,  there  attaches  to  it  a 
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certain  sentiment  of  what  is  lasting  and  venerable, 
no  leas  than  whatia  warm  and  hospitable,  which 
aeema  to  call  for  expression.  To  gratify  this 
sentiment  seems  to  me  quite  reasonable  ; nor  ia 
it  necessary  in  doing  ao  to  make  the  room  a 
mere  “imitation  antiquity.”  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  individual  fancy  ; only  let  the  parts  be 
consistent  with  eaoh  other,  a sober  scale  of  colour 
adopted  and  observed,  and  mere  eooentricity 
avoided. 

All  “ eocentricity  ” in  matters  of  taste  is 
attended  with  risk  of  failure,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  so  clever  as  to  suooeed  ; but  in 
any  room  where  the  guests  remain  seated  in  one 
spot  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a time,  it  should  be 
rigidly  excluded. 

There  is  room  for  a good  deal  of  taste  in 
lighting  a dining-room.  It  needs  some  j udgment 
to  proportion  the  lighting  of  the  walls  to  that  of 
the  table.  When  successfully  done,  the  walls 
should  form  a good  background  to  the  guests, 
who  in  turn  look  their  best  and  pleasantest,  one 
secret  of  which  is  that  the  well-lighted  white 
table-oloth,  by  its  reflected  light,  smoothes  away 
from  the  assembled  faces  many  a Bhadowed  line 
wrought  by  time  or  care. 

The  dinner-group  affords  me  the  opportunity 
i of  pointing  out  the  advantage  sometimes  accruing 
from  “ concentration  of  effect,”  whether  in  the 
colouring  or  other  ornamentation  of  any  room. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  insist  that  the  effect 
must  be  concentrated,  if  at  all,  at  some  part  of 
the  room  consistent  with  its  ordinary  use.  In 
English  homes  of  all  ages  the  region  of  the 
hearth  has  been  the  “ foouB  ” also  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  with  excellent  regard  to  use. 

There  is  one  quality  very  essential  to  success 
in  matters  of  taste,  and  especially  bo  in  the 
decoration  of  the  house.  It  is  the  quality  of 
“reserve,”  whether  in  ornament  or  colour. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  good  effect  as  to  produce 
an  impression  that  you  have  done  all  you  oan 
afford  to  do.  If  your  room  once  becomes  a 
i silent  “ bit  of  brag,”  all  is  lost.  It  is  quite  as 
I possible  to  oonvey  this  impression  with  a cheap 
i paper,  as  with  the  most  oostly  decorations,  and 
( so  also  is  it  as  possible  and  necessary  to  secure 
a sense  of  reserve  among  the  most  finished 
( splendours  of  the  palaoe  as  in  the  more  modest 
• home. 

It  is  in  the  drawing-room  that  we  are,  perhaps, 

1 more  apt  to  trip  in  this  respect.  It  ia  the  room 
1 which  we  want  to  look  most  bright  and  cheerful ; 
l it  must  “ light  up  ” well,  too,  for  we  use  it  most 
1 at  evening ; it  is,  moreover,  our  “ reception  ” or 
j “ oompany  ” room  par  excellence.  These  require- 
1 ments  all  tempt  us  a little  away  from  a certain 
I individual  domesticity  whioh  should  be  its  best 
j charm.  Is  there  not  the  same  sort  of  air  about 
i many  a drawing-room  that  there  is  about  a new 
C company  hotel, — the  air  of  being  prepared  to 
] receive  guests  rather  than  to  make  them  “ at 
3 home.”  In  suoh  rooms  you  do  not  feel  that  you 
i are  in  the  family  oirole.  You  feel  that  the 
< family  haB  been  kind  enough  to  come  and  receive 
j you  outside  the  circle,  in  a room  whioh  has  been 
cj  specially  prepared  for  similar  interesting  oere- 

I monies. 

Now  this  unpleasant  sensation  must  be  re- 
f]  gardsd  as  one  for  whioh  the  ladies  are  entirely 
5 responsible.  It  is  often  due  to  the  oareful  daily 
d obliteration  of  all  traces  of  any  rational  occupa- 
> tion.  The  room  is,  perhaps,  really  used  daily, 
D but  under  restrictions  possibly  unuttered,  but 
E certainly  inferred.  The  furniture  is  always 
li  restored  to  “ itB  proper  place,”  no  books  but  the 
i “ elegantly  bound  ” are  allowed  to  repose  on  the 
i table,  newspapers  are  swept  away,  the  only 
i signs  of  writing  are  an  impossible  inkstand  and 
il  blotter  placed  where  no  one  could  use  them. 

» Needlework  is  sometimes,  by  artful  accident, 

II  allowed  astray, — it  is  “ art-needlework,”  of 
■<  course  ! And  there  the  signs  of  life  end,  unless 
1 1 the  piano  be  aooidentally  left  open. 

j Now,  whether  the  room  be  in  daily  use  or 
<]  not,  “good  taste”  should  alter  this.  It  is 
neither  refinement  nor  good  sense  to  receive 
<:  your  visitors  inside  your  house  according  to  the 
1 letter,  but  outside  the  home  according  to  the 
I spirit.  Who  can  wonder  if  men  and  women 
>1  grow  up  with  formal  and  awkward  manners  if 
: they  learn  them  in  suoh  rooms  ? 

I trust  you  do  not  expect  from  me  a sketch 
of  a model  drawing-room.  No,  it  is  far  from 
my  purpose  this  evening  to  dogmatise  in  these 
i matters.  I am  all  for  freedom  of  ohoioe  and 
i individual  taste,  so  far  as  they  are  the  sponta- 
H neous  result  of  well-digeBted  observation  and 
" reflection.  But  I should  like  to  put  forward  a 
few  general  suggestions  for  your  consideration. 

When  we  make  it  a requirement  that  the 


drawing-room  is  to  be  bright  and  cheerful  (and 
I do  not  expect  all  my  friends  to  admit  even 
this  muoh),  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  best 
attain  this  end,  or  rather  that  we  combine  this 
end  with  our  other  daily  requirements,  when 
we  propose  to  keep  everything  “ very  light,” 
that  is  to  say,  use  mere  tints  of  colours  P I am 
not  at  all  sure  of  it : and  I am  now  thinking 
most  of  rooms  in  London.  Very  pale  tints  take 
ordinarily  very  cold  shadows,  and  where  there 
are  cold  shadows  a sense  of  chill  prevails.  I 
am  not  going  to  scoff  at  “ white  and  gold.” 
Only  give  white  and  gold  some  warm  colours  to 
refleot,  and  it  is  a valuable  form  of  decoration. 
But  white  and  gold  doors  aud  woodwork,  with 
nothing  but  pale  tints  on  the  walls,  delight  me 
not.  No  one  ever  extracted  a sense  of  cheerful- 
ness out  of  that  combination ; though,  when 
gentlemen  went  to  evening  parties  in  coats  of 
“scarlet  and  gold,”  plum-colour,  or  bright  blue, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  much  less  chilling  than  now. 
I muBt  repeat  that  white  is  a most  valuable 
colour  where  cheerfulness  is  required,  but  its 
use  is  to  set  forth  and  give  value  to  oolour. 

From  an  opposite  point  of  view  “ black  ” also 
is  most  valuable  ; and  where  you  have  reasons 
for  employing  low  tones  of  colour  (which  should 
often  be,  for  they  afford  repose  to  the  eye,  and 
set  forth  many  of  our  household  treasures  with 
advantage),  it  is  in  black  that  we  have  the  means 
of  restoring  to  them  a certain  sense  of  purity, 
without  sacrificing  their  subdued  effect.  There 
are,  again,  many  cases  in  whioh  the  room  itself 
will  really  be  the  better  for  being  subordinated 
altogether  to  its  contents,  and  in  these  cases 
(which  are  rather  the  exception)  somewhat  low 
tones  may  be  retained  throughout  with  advan- 
tage. I say  throughout,  because  I am  speaking 
of  the  larger  surfaces ; but,  where  this  is  done, 
the  well-trained  eye  will  require  the  relief,  in 
small  quantities,  of  brighter  contrasting  colour 
This  brighter  colour  may  be  supplied  by  the 
minor  reliefs  of  the  decoration  and  draperies,  or 
even  in  the  movable  ornaments  and  accessories  ; 
but  it  must  be  there.  This  is  one  point  in  which 
feeble  imitators  of  the  really  able  professors  of 
low  tones  break  down.  They  have  seen  a part, 
but  not  all,  of  the  original.  Contrasts  to  low  or 
“ tertiary  ” tones  may  be  made  in  two  ways, — 
by  the  use  of  large  masses  of  contrasting  tones, 
or  by  small  quantities  of  bright  contrasting 
oolour. 

It  would  be  a Berious  omission  were  I to 
make  no  allusion  to  those  things  which  often 
materially  affect  the  appearance  of  our  rooms, 
and  form  our  excuse  for  the  treatment  adopted, 
— our  movable  treasures.  To  begin  with  pic- 
tures, if  they  be  of  any  excellence  the  walls  in 
whioh  they  are  to  hang  must  be  becoming  to 
them.  It  is  too  long  a subject  to  go  into  in 
detail,  but  I may  make  one  or  two  brief  sugges- 
tions. The  first  one  is  that  there  oau  be  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  bang  paintings  on  dirty 
light  tints,  which  always  “drag  down”  the 
tones  of  the  pictures  themselves,  instead  of 
setting  them  off  as  some  suppose.  (If  yon  will 
observe  the  effect  of  dirty  linen  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  human  face,  you  will  find  an  apposite 
parallel.)  Another  point  is  that  the  frames  or 
mounts  of  the  pictures  must  be  taken  into 
account.  White  mounts  in  gilt  frames  are  use- 
ful where  the  wall  is  rather  pale,  or  of  mixed 
colouring ; but  should  be  excluded  where  the 
pictures  hang  on  dark  grounds.  If  the  pictures  j 
are  few  and  far  apart,  especially  if  “ water- 
colours,” they  are  best  hung  on  quiet  tones  of  1 
not  too  dark  colour.  If  numerous,  the  tone  of 
the  ground  may  be  strengthened  with  advantage. 
In  the  latter  case,  and  for  paintings  in  oil,  a rioh 
red  has  no  rival  as  a ground  oolour.  A poor  or 
dusty-looking  red  is  not  good.  The  proximity 
of  blaok  rather  tends  to  enfeeble  water-colours 
(which  laok  depth  in  the  dark  tones  and 
shadows),  but  is  beneficial  to  oil-paintings, 
whioh  thereby  gain  in  purity. 

Then  there  is  “china.”  Iu  this  present  year 
of  grace,  a paper  on  “ Household  Taste  ” whioh 
made  no  mention  of  china  and  pottery  would 
indeed  be  “the  play  of  ‘Hamlet’  without  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.”  Next  to  our  pictures,  our 
china  is  our  most  valued  movable  decoration. 
With  its  rich  and  pure  colours,  its  soft  whites, 
and  its  delicate  glaze,  it  brings  life,  brightness, 
and  interest  into  otherwise  dark  corners ; 
abolishes  the  sense  of  monotony ; and  hints,  in 
the  brightest,  prettiest  way,  a connexion  with 
the  past.  It  is  one  of  the  after-touches  which 
conveys  (when  properly  used)  a sense  of  finish 
And  a personality  such  as  nothing  else  can  quite 
make  up  for.  But  let  me  recall  that  warning 
motto  whioh  we  wrote  up  over  our  doors,  Ne 


quid  nimis,” — “Not  too  muoh  of  anything.” 
Do  you  think  it  is  very  good  taste  to  hang  np 
long  rows  of  china  plates,  to  perch  yonr 
crockery  on  every  ledge,  and  still  to  buy  more 
crockery  for  yet  more  shelves  ? I do  not  find  it 
stand  the  test  of  any  canon  of  taste  that  I have 
ever  tried  to  apply  to  it.  It  may  be  a con- 
venience, or  even  a necessity,  for  “ collectors,” 
but  as  decoration  it  does  not  convey  to  me  any 
sense  of  refinement,  and  I am  sure  it  is  not  good 
sense. 

From  China  to  Japan  is  but  a step,  and  much 
of  what  I have  said  above  of  porcelain  and  pot- 
tery may  be  said  of  the  charming  products  of 
Japan.  What  a sparkle  may  be  given  to  a room 
by  a few  objeots  from  that  wonderful  home  of 
colour  ! What  enjoyment  one  may  find  in  the 
exquisite  workmanship  and  skilful  art  of  the 
finer  works  that  come  thence  ! 

But  how  easy  it  is  to  descend  from  admiration 
to  mere  craze  ! Rows  of  fans  are  as  trying  to 
one’s  sense  of  fitness  as  rows  of  plates ; and, 
after  all,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  that  a 
drawing-room  Bhould  resemble  a shop. 

Then  there  is  the  “ needlework,” — yes,  “ art- 
needlework.”  Let  us  begin  by  begging  for 
moderation  in  sun-flowers.  This  splendid  flower 
has  become  a Bort  of  badge  of  the  age.  All 
that  the  rose  was  to  the  Tudors,  that  the  Union 
Jack  is  to  the  Briton  at  large,  this,  and  more, 
the  sun-flower  is  to  (pardon  me  the  epithet)  the 
“ Art  Jingo.”  How  clearly  it  announces  the 
leading  idea  of  the  artist.  No  superscription 
could  say  so  legibly,  “ I am  ‘ of  them.’  ” There- 
fore, I have  only  one  word  of  caution  to  put 
forward.  Itis  toask,  “need  this  be  said  so  often  ?” 
Again  our  motto,  “ M erpov  apiorov,” — “ Mode- 
ration is  best.”  In  sober  earnest,  I would  make 
bnt  one  or  two  snggestious  as  to  the  needlework 
undertaken  for  home  adornment.  Do  not  waste 
time  in  hackneyed  patterns  or  ideas ; let  your 
work  show  some  thought,  and,  if  possible,  some 
originality;  but  let  not  this  last  be  obtrusive. 
A lady’s  needlework,  like  her  manners,  will 
please  most  when  unaffected. 

I have  reserved  yet  one  subjeot  to  the  last. 
What  is  it  that  gives  the  last  and  finishing  touch 
to  home,  that  touch  which  so  indefinably  makes 
or  mars  the  sense  of  refinement  in  the  whole? 
It  is  the  lady’s  hand.  Ids  influence  is  always 
peroeptible  in  innumerable  small  details,  each 
in  itself  too  minute  to  define,  but  together  pro- 
ducing an  effect  more  keenly  felt  than  all  the 
mere  “art.”  It  oan  add  refinement  to  the  beau- 
tiful,— oan  make  us  forget  the  ugly,  while  for  its 
absence  nothing  can  quite  compensate. 

But  in  nothing  can  the  lady’s  hand  tell  with 
more  marked  effect  than  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  flowers.  No  room  is  quite  perfect  without 
flowers,  and  they  are  more  or  lees  valnable  as 
they  are  turned  to  best  acoount.  Even  the  very 
few  that  we  poor  Londoners  can  ordinarily  obtain 
afford  room  for  skill.  Half  their  beauty  may  be 
thrown  away  if  they  are  not  grouped  so  as  to 
aid  eaoh  other.  I will  venture  to  offer  one  hint 
on  this  point.  In  arranging  a group  of  flowers, 
oonsider  not  only  the  harmony  or  contrast  of  one 
with  another,  but  which  flowers  you  mean  to  be 
in  full  light,  and  which  in  shade,  and  group  them 
so  as  to  allow  of  some  “ concentration  of  effeot.” 
So  also  in  placing  your  vase  of  flowers,  select  a 
light  not  too  diffused,  in  which  one  part  of  the 
group  shall  be  best  lighted,  and  let  that  part 
stand  where  its  background  is  in  shadow.  At- 
tention to  such  points  soon  becomes  habit,  and 
the  decorative  value  of  your  flowers  is  increased 
to  a surprising  degree. 

Here  I must  close,  leaving  you  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  my  subject,  and  perhaps  to  weave 
it  into  some  useful  web.  Let  me  sum  up 
briefly.  The  watohwords  I have  suggested  are 
“ Fitnesp,”  “ Proportion,”  “ Moderation.”  I ask 
for  the  inoulcation  of  habits  of  observation  and 
comparison,  the  encouragement  of  healthy  and 
wide  sympathies.  Taste,  if  kept  reasonably 
free  of  prejudice,  may  be  improved  throughout 
life,  but  the  seed  must  be  laid  in  youth.  We, 
each  of  us,  are  responsible  to  the  youth  over 
whom  we  exercise  daily  influence  and  in  whom 
we  oan  awaken  some  sense  of  good  and  evil  in 
art,  as  in  morale.  We  can,  almost  without  effort, 
give  youth  one  more  interest  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  of  man.  The  door  thrown  open  in 
youth  loaves  free  whole  provinces  of  innocent 
delight.  Left  closed,  the  lock  is  soon  rusted, 
the  key  will  tnrn  no  more. 


Stoke  Newington. — Plans  for  an  infants’ 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  St. 
Matthias,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield. 
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ART-TEACHING  AND  IT3  INFLUENCE  ON 
DECORATIVE  DESIGN. 

WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  presided  on 
Saturday  evening  last  at  the  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  this 
flourishing  school,  at  the  school  buildings, 
Great  Titchfield-street.  The  large  room  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  F.S.A.,  the  head-master, 
read  his  report  to  the  Committee  for  the  year 
1881.  It  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

In  submitting  to  you  my  report  for  the  year 
ending  30th  of  September,  1881,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  West  London  School  of 
Art  did,  in  that  year,  win  for  itself  a higher  position 
than  it  had  ever  attained  before. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  students  attended 
the  school,  being  thirteen  fewer  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  day  classes  were  attended  by  154 
students,  and  the  evening  classes  by  403. 

The  school  fees,  in  this  period,  show  the  greatest 
amount  ever  received,  namely,  S26/.  8s.  7d.,  giving 
an  increase  of  68/.  5s.  2d.  on  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

The  Government  payments  on  results  are  the 
highest  yet  obtained  by  our  school,  namely, 
440/.  13s.  4d.,  which  shows  an  increase  of  93/.  10s.  Id. 
on  the  Government  grant  for  1880.  These  payments 
on  results  afford  the  highest  possible  testimony  as 
to  the  industry  of  our  students,  who  last  year 
submitted  their  greatest  number  of  works  for 
examination  at  South  Kensington,  namely,  3,888, 
an  excess  of  1,311  on  the  number  submitted  in 
1880. 

The  most  advanced  works  from  all  the  schools  of 
art  in  the  kingdom  were  selected  by  the  examiners 
for  the  annual  “ National  Art  Competition,”  in  which 
the  West  London  School  distinguished  itself  by 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  awards,  namely,  four 
silver  medals,  five  bronze  medals,  and  six  Queen's 
prizes, — total  fifteen  awards,  or  eleven  more  than  in 
1880.  The  fifteen  awards  were  gained  for  studies 
from  the  life  and  the  antique,  ornamental  and  archi- 
tectural design,  and  still-life  painting. 

It  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  interest  to  you  if  I 
give  a few  particulars  as  to  the  position  taken  by 
our  school,  when  compared  with  the  twelve  Metro- 
politan Schools  of  Art,  omitting  the  National  Art 
Training  School  at  South  Kensington,  which  is 
exceptional  in  its  constitution. 

The  West  London  School  gave  instruction  to  23 J 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  students  under 
tuition  in  London. 

We  gained  25  per  cent,  of  the  “ National  Com- 
petion  Medals  and  Queen’s  Prizes."  In  the  “ Third- 
Grade  Advanced  Examinations,”  we  obtained  35^ 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  successes  ; also, 
27  per  cent,  of  the  Third-Grade  Prizes,  and  15  per 
cent,  of  the  Second-Grade  awards. 

A former  student  of  this  school,  Mr.  Oscar  Junck, 
has  recently  gained  the  Gold  Medal  for  Sculpture, 
and  the  Travelling  Studentship,  value  200/.,  at  the 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  annual  competition  of  the  United  Schools 
Sketching  Club,  in  which  five  of  the  largest  Schools 
ot  Art  in  London  compete  together,  Mr.  Edmund 
Caldwell,  of  our  school,  obtained  the  prize  for  the 
“ Animal  Subject." 

Mr.  Walter  Graham,  treasurer,  made  a few 
remarks  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
school,  with  special  reference  to  a debt  of 
1,3507.,  whioh,  he  said,  it  was  very  desirable  to 
clear  off.  When  this  was  done  the  school  would 
be  self-supporting.  He  appealed  to  all  who 
could  do  anything  in  the  matter  to  aid  the  com- 
mittee in  clearing  off  this  debt.* 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  honorary  secretary,  announced 
that  the  Menoe-Smith  Travelling  Studentship  + 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Pegram,  who, 
although  the  only  candidate,  had  submitted 
work  of  great  merit,  fully  showing  himself 
worthy  of  the  studentship. 

Mr.  Sala  then  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  students  of  the 
West  London  School  of  Art,— The  lucid  and 
exhaustive  statements  made  to  you  by  your 
head-master  and  by  your  honorary  secretary 
happily  absolve  me  from  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  a number  of  facts  and  details  only 
recently  acquired  and  imperfectly  mastered  by 
me,  and  I can  thus  at  once  address  myself  to 

* A printed  statement  distributed  at  the  meeting  says 
that  the  one  difficulty  of  the  school  is  now,  and  has  always 
been,  financial.  “ This  difficulty  largely  increased  with 
the  occupation  and  fitting  up  of  more  extensive  premises 
aud  the  greater  outlay  demanded  by  increased  efficiency. 
Like  all  similar  schools  of  art,  its  existence  depends  on  its 
receipts  being  lareely  supplemented  bv  subscriptions  and 
other  external  aid.  A debt  of  over  4001.  already  hung 
over  the  Bchool  when  it  was  decided  to  remove  to  more 
suitable  premises.  That  debt  is  now  increased  to  about 
1,350/.,  and  the  existence  of  the  school  depends  upon  that 
sum  bring  raised  witoin  a limited  time.  His  Grace  the 
Duks  ot  Westminster  has  contributed  the  sura  of  100/  to 
. ii»  end." 

• t Pounded  to  enable  students  of  decorative  art  to  travel 
m Italy.  (8ee  Builder,  vol.  xL,  pp.  82,  227.) 


the  matters  on  whioh  I am  desirous  of  speaking 
to  you.  But  I may  first,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  say  that  during  a long  and  busy  career,  I 
have  made  it  a rule, — a rule  from  whioh  I think 
I have  scarcely  ever  departed, — never  to  address 
a public  audience  without  I had  something  to 
say,  and  unless  I bad  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  I proposed  to  speak, 
so  that  I might,  however  humbly,  serve  some 
useful  end  j for  I look  upon  words  as  being  very 
valuable  things,  which  should  not  be  wasted. 
It  happens  that  during  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  I have  been  olosely  and  intimately 
connected,  and  deeply  interested, — and  that  not 
only  from  sympathy,  but  from  the  fact  of  one 
of  my  professional  avooations  being  that  of  an 
art-critic, — in  all  that  concerns  arc,  which  was 
the  objeot  of  my  passionate  boyish  love,  and 
whioh  now,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  is  my 
stay  and  my  solace.  That  which  I have  to  say  to 
you  refers  mainly  to  the  progress  in  the  decora- 
tive arts  which  has  been  made  within  the  last 
three  deoades.  I do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  here  who  remember  to  have  seen,  thirty 
years  ago,  an  exhibition  in  Pall-mall,  hard  by 
St.  James’s  Palace,  in  the  magnificent  mansion 
once  the  town  residence  of  John  Churohill,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  now  the  town  residence  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
exhibition  was  a Museum  of  Horrors.  The 
house  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and  in  it 
the  Government  had  temporarily  housed  in  the 
year  1852  a number  of  objects,  collected,  I 
believe,  by  the  then  Department  of  Practical 
Art.  The  vast  entranoe-hall  and  the  noble 
saloons  of  the  old  Queen  Anne  mansion  were 
full  of  the  ugliest  things  in  the  way  of  pseudo- 
artistio  decoration  that  Mr.  (now  Sir  Henry)  Cole 
could  gather  together  as  examples  of  what  to 
avoid.  Horrible  carpets,  hideous  tapestry,  wall- 
papers shocking  by  their  ugliness,  revolting 
stained  glass,  and  wretched  iron  work, — all 
embodying  bad  form  or  bad  oolour,and  very  often 
both, — were  here  to  be  Been.  The  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  was  then  nearly  two  years  old, 
and  the  Department  of  Practical  Arc  has  since 
become  the  great  art-teaching  university  of 
South  Kensington.  I wish  always  to  remember 
these  beginnings.  But,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  aim  of  the  then  newly-established 
Schools  of  Design  was  to  abolish  “ houses  full 
of  horrors,”  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead 
houses  which  should  be  full  of  works  of  beauty 
and  taste,  there  was  really  not  much  need  to 
assemble  bo  many  ugly  things  within  the  walls 
of  one  house.  One  had  only  to  walk  about  the 
streets  and  look  in  the  shop-windows,  or  merely 
to  glauoe  at  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  one’s 
own  house,  to  be  made  aware  that  the  age  was 
essentially  one  of  ugliness.  We  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  ugliness  everywhere  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  shut  us  out  from  the  Continent 
and  left  us  to  our  own  artistic  devices, — and 
miserable  devices  they  were.  I will  not  dwell 
on  the  period  of  the  Regency ; for,  although  I 
shall  ever  be  horror-sticken  at  the  monstrosity 
of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  although  I am 
aware  that  Nash  aud  his  followers  were,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  very  indifferent  archi- 
tects, I cannot  forget  that  the  Regency  gave  ns 
those  noble  and  spacious  thoroughfares,  Regent- 
street  and  Waterloo-plaoe,  in  lieu  of  the  slums 
of  Great  Swallow-street.  Neither  can  I forget 
that  the  Regency  converted  old  Marylebone 
Fields  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pleasances 
in  Europe,  Regent’s  Park.  Our  furniture  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
was  either  meagre  or  clumsy,  either  shabby  or 
garish.  Great  as  was  the  renown  of  Rundell 
and  Bridge  as  silversmiths, — you  will  remember 
the  Shield  of  Achilles  designed  for  them  by  John 
Flaxman, — the  manufacturers  of  plate  mainly 
exoelled  in  the  production  of  tasteless  dish- 
covers  aud  bad  soup-tureens.  The  race-cups, 
candelabra,  aud  presentation  plate  executed 
before  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  were  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  artistic  value.  Nor  were  our 
oarpets,  our  curtains,  our  glass,  our  pottery, 
our  paperhangings,  on  a par  with,  or  even  within 
a very  long  distance  of,  similar  articles  produced 
by  Continental  workmen.  Such  whs  the  state  of 
things  when  the  wise  and  good  Prince  Consort, 
assisted  by  Henry  Cole  (whose  name  should 
always  be^mentioned  with  honour  for  what  he 
has  done  in  this  connexion)  and  other  gentle- 
men, took  the  interest  of  art  iH  hand,  and  deter- 
mined to  put  down  ngliness  as  if  it  were  Satan. 
But,  first,  the  Sohools  of  Design,  few  and  feeble 
as  they  were  at  the  outset,  and  next,  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  gave  an  impetus  to  arts 


whioh  had  long  been  negleoted,  and,  besides 
showing  us  what  the  foreigner  had  done,  showed 
us  how  we  might  at  first  imitate  the  foreigner, 
soon  equal  him,  and  eventually  surpass  him.  I 
am  much  struck  by  the  admirable  works  of  art 
produced  by  the  students  of  this  school,  whioh 
I see  on  the  walls  of  this  room.  Why,  thirty 
years  ago  such  works  would  no  more  have  been 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood  than  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  or  the  “ Moses  ” of  Miohelangelo. 
Although  you  are  afflicted  here  with  a heavy 
debt, — a debt  whioh  1 will  well  bear  in  mind, — 
you  yet  enjoy  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
second  to  none  of  the  branoh  schools  of  art. 
Although  International  Exhibitions  since  1S51 
have  had  a tendency,  in  some  directions,  to 
develop  rather  the  commercial  than  the  artistic 
spirit  of  the  age, — some  of  the  later  displays  of 
the  kind  being  marked  rather  too  strongly  by 
such  things  as  trophies  of  pickles,  triumphal 
arches  of  chocolate,  and  bowers  of  candles, — 
still,  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  industrial  and 
decorative  arts  by  the  congresses  in  question  is 
too  great  and  palpable  to  be  denied  or  ignored. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sohools  of  Design, 
— or,  as  they  have  lately  been  called,  Schools  i 
of  Art, — devoid,  as  they  have  been,  of  any 
showy  or  sensational  attributes,  have  been  i 
steadily  and  unostentatiously  pursuing  their 
beneficent  course,  instrnoting,  refining,  ele- 
vatiog,  the  studious  youth  of  the  country.  , 
The  age  of  ugliness  has  gone,  let  us  hope  i 
never  to  return.  The  spread  of  art-education 
during  the  past  thirty  years  is  due  in  great  part  ; 
to  five  distinct  boons.  The  first  was  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Government,  early  in  the  century,  , 
of  the  Elgin  marbles.  The  influence  of  these  mag-  . 
nifioent  specimens  of  art  was  not  at  first  very  ■ 
manifest  except  in  regard  to  sculpture,  and  did  i 
not  permeate  into  the  decorative  walks  of  art  ; 
until  much  later.  But  the  Elgin  marbles  are  : 
now  recognised  as  invaluable  arc  educators,  not  ; 
only  by  those  who  pursue  in  its  highest  phases  i 
the  plastic  oraft,  but  by  those  who  devote  them-  ■ 
selves  to  decorative  work.  The  next  boon  was  i 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  series  of  ; 
recurriog  exhibitions.  Not  that  all  the  exhibi-  ■ 
tions  subsequent  to  that  of  1851  were  entirely  1 
successful  from  an  art  point  of  view,  for  albeit  ( 
art  and  industry  were  well  represented  in  them,  . 
and  albeit  they  included  picture  and  soulpture  ; 
galleries,  the  commercial  element  in  them  was  i 
somewhat  too  pronounoed.  For  the  third  boon  i 
you  have,  very  curiously,  to  thank  two  very  dif-  - 
ferent  and  conflicting  things.  You  have  to  th*nk  c 
the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Houses  of  Parlia-  - 
ment,  and  you  have  to  thank  that  remarkable  > 
religious  revival,  at  first  called  Puseyism,  and  i 
latterly  Ritualism,  whioh  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  “ Tracts  for  the  Times.”  The  burning 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  led  to  a loDg  con- 
troversy as  to  the  style  to  be  adopted  for  the 
new  building.  The  Royal  Commissioners  at 
length  adopted  the  Gothio  style,  and  appointed  1 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Barry,  who  had  l 
previously  gathered  bright  laurels  as  a Renais-  - 
sanoe  architect,  — witness  the  Reform  Club,  , 
in  Pall-mall, — to  be  the  architect  of  the  build-  - 
ings.  With  true  modesty  he  called  to  his  assist-  - 
ance  a wonderful  Gothio  draughtsman  and  1 
designer  in  the  person  of  Augustus  Welby  r 
Pugin,  who  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed  1 
in  his  knowledge  of  Gothio  decoration.  To  the  ) 
building  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  we  a 
certainly  owe  the  wonderful  improvement  which  i 
has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  art  aud  I 
manufacture  of  encaustio  tiles,  stained  glass,  , 
metal  work,  and  oarving  in  wood  and  stone.  . 
Improvement  in  all  these  things  and  more  a 
is  also,  as  I need  hardly  say,  largely  due  a 
to  the  religious  revival  of  which  1 have  a 
spoken.  Of  its  theology  I have  nothing  to  say.  . 
Among  the  other  arts  whioh  it  re-discovered  and  1 
revived,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  a 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  is  the  art  of  piotorial  illumi-  • 
nation.  The  fourth  boon  for  which  you  have  to  : 
be  grateful  is  Japan.  Now  Japau  was  hardly  i 
heard  of,  and  very  little  wa9  known  of  it,  in  1852.  . 
True,  there  was  China,  from  whom  we  bor-  • 
rowed  the  willow-pattern  plate  and  a great  deal  1 
else  which  was  not  worth  borrowing.  From  i 
Japan,  as  soon  as  the  country  was  opened  to  3 
us,  we  learned  a thousand  beauties  in  design,  . 
in  composition,  and  in  colour, — beauties  which  3 
now  permeate  the  whole  republic  of  art. 
Although  I am  not  a orazy  worshipper  of  I 
“ blue  and  white,”  and  although  I do  nob  i 
become  hysterical  over  an  “ eight-mark  ” tea- 
pot,  I cheerfully  recognise  the  vast  benefitB  i 
whioh  our  artists  have  received  from  the  Btudy  j 
of  Japanese  art,  characterised  as  it  is  by  a £ 
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tendernesB  of  feeling  and  brilliance  of  colour 
which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  The  fifth  boon 
is  one,  perhaps,  as  to  the  advantage  of  which 
some  of  you  may  have  your  doubts.  I mean 
photography,  whioh  was  in  its  infancy  in  1852, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  come 
to  maturity  yet.  Of  oourse,  there  is  photo- 
graphy and  photography.  Although  it  was  at 
first  scouted  by  high  and  mighty  artists,  and 
although  the  sun  does  err  sometimes,  photo- 
graphy has  done  one  trnly  valuable  service  for 
you  and  for  all  students  of  art.  It  has  enabled 
you  to  contemplate  exact  representations  of  the 
great  works  of  the  ancient  architect  and  of  the 
Mediaeval  architect.  You  can  learn  from  a 
photograph  that  wbiob  line  engraving  or  wood 
engraving  would  never  have  told  you.  You  can 
see  the  very  texture  of  a building  or  other  work 
from  a good  photograph  of  it,  and  hence  the 
great  value  of  photography  to  the  students  of 
art.  Before  the  days  of  travelling  student- 
ships, and  before  photography  was  known,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  great  mass  of  students 
to  judge  of  the  exact  aspect  of  the  many 
marvels  of  art  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent. 
We  have  but  to  look  around  us  in  the  present 
day  to  behold  with  wonder,  as  we  should 
behold  with  gratitude,  the  results  of  the  five 
boons  to  which  I have  oalled  attention.  We 
have  but  to  look  to  the  decoration  of  our  houses 
and  to  the  multitude  of  charming  objects  dis- 
played in  our  art  galleries,  and  in  our  shop 
windows,  to  know  that  art  is  progressing  in 
every  direction.  It  is  clear  that  the  immense 
art  production  which  is  going  on  on  all  sides 
around  us  cannot  be  accomplished  without  an 
amazing  amount  of  hard  work.  And  if  I have 
any  practical  object  in  addressing  yon  this  even- 
ing it  is, — rejoicing,  nay,  exulting,  as  I do,  in  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  you  are  young  people, 
— to  impress  on  you  the  necessity,  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  of  hard  work.  I see  on  the 
walls  the  evidence  of  the  long  hours  you  have 
spent  carefully,  Bincerely,  and  honestly  in  the 
pursuit  of  your  studies.  Many  of  you  have 
other  vocations,  but  you  have  worked  here  at 
your  Btudies  and  have  succeeded  in  producing 
the  works  whioh  so  well  reward  you.  I im- 
plore you  to  persevere  in  your  work,  sedulously 
pursuing  your  studies  in  art.  Doctors  at  the 
present  day  are  very  fond  of  telling  us  that  we 
all  work  too  hard,  and  we  hear  a great  deal 
about  “undue  pressure  on  the  brain,”  “destruc- 
tion of  tisane,”  and  so  on.  So  far  as  work  is 
concerned,  I have  always  let  the  dootors  “ go 
hang,” — not  that  I wish  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
dootors,  nor  am  I senseless  enough  to  advise  you 
to  work  till  your  eyes  are  dim,  till  your  brain  is 
dizzy,  or  till  your  wrist  is  so  stiff  that  the 
pencil  almost  falls  from  between  your  half- 
paralysed  fingers.  I wish  you  to  measure 
your  own  capacity,  and  to  be  guided  by  your 
own  common  sense,  bat,  at  the  same  time, 
to  work  as  hard  as  ever  you  can.  If  you  are 
young  and  healthy,  and  strong,  and  have  good 
eyesight,  and  with  these  a strong  will,  then 
work  early  and  late,  work  with  all  your  hear?, 
with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  strength. 
When  you  awake  in  the  morniDg,  think 
that  you  Bee  Time  as  a thief  trying  to 
steal  your  clothes.  Jump  out  of  bed,  seize 
the  robber  by  the  throat,  and  go  to  work.  Do 
not  be  too  apt  to  think  that  all  that  the  doctors 
say  in  deprecation  of  overwork  is  applicable  to 
yourselves.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
ourrier.  Although  it  has  been  told  in  a hun- 
dred different  ways,  perhaps  the  manner  in 
which  I am  about  to  relate  it  may  not  be 
familiar  to  yon.  The  elders  of  an  ancient  city, 
menaced  with  invasion  by  a neighbouring  power, 
were  gathered  together  in  council  to  consider 
what  means  they  should  adopt  to  repel  the 
enemy,  and  of  what  materials  they  should  build 
their  fortifications.  The  mason  and  the  briok- 
layer,  of  course,  recommended  stone  and  brick, 
while  the  carpenter  was  equallydecided  in  favour 
of  timber.  A currier  was  consulted  in  due  torn, 
and  he  replied,  “There  is  nothing  like  leather!” 
In  like  manner  I say,  following  the  currier, 
“There  is  nothing  like  learning.”  Go  on  learn- 
ing, learning,  learning,  and  yon  will  eventually 
excel.  But  to  what  end  all  this  labour  ? Why 
this  persistence,  this  determination  to  excel  ? 
That  you  may  be  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ? That  yon  may  ride  in  a golden 
coach?  That  you  maybe  bidden  to  great  men’s 
feasts  ? That  you  may  have  a grand  house 
built,  that  you  may  furnish  it  more  grandly, 
and  entertain  grander  company  in  it  ? That,  in 
short,  you  may  acquire  fame  and  fortune  ? 
Alas ! the  raoe  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 


to  the  strong,  and  fame  and  fortune  rarely  come 
together,  even  to  the  most  deserving,  and  often 
do  not  come  at  all.  No ; I wonld  have  you 
exoel  first,  in  order  that  yon  may  have  the 
means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  None 
of  us  are  so  highly  placed,  none  so  rich  in  the 
riches  of  this  world,  but  that  we  may  be  beggars 
to-morrow.  There  is  no  more  deplorable  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  a formerly  rioh  young  man  re- 
duced to  poverty,  and  unable  to  do  any- 
thing to  earn  his  bread.  Therefore,  each 
of  you  do  your  best  to  acquire  some 
practical  craft  which  shall  be  to  you  in  the 
time  of  need  a protection  and  a shield.  The 
next  reason  why  I would  nr  ^e  you  to  excel  in 
your  work  is  that  you  may  become  good  citizens, 
and  that  by  the  honest,  earnest,  and  industrious 
pursuit  of  your  craft  you  may  be  able  to  do 
some  service  to  the  State,  for  I maintain  that 
the  man  who  produces  a beautiful  thing  or  does 
good  honest  work  directly  contributes  to  the 
intellectual  and  material  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. Lastly,  I would  entreat  you  all  to 
do  your  best  to  excel,  for  the  sake  of  being 
happy,  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  one  of 
the  rights  of  man.  It  is  so  claimed  in  one  of 
the  noblest  pieces  of  English  composition  ever 
penned, — the  Amerioan  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; and  one  of  the  wisest  and  gentlest 
of  English  divines,  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  warbler 
of  poetic  prose,  has  told  us  that  we  have  so  in- 
finitely  kind  a Father  that  we  cannot  please 
Him  unless  by  being  infinitely  pleased  ourselves. 
We  have  been  divinely  and  mercifully  told  that 
in  our  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions  ; but 
we  may,  as  mercifully,  be  suffered  to  think  that 
these  mansions  are  not  only  in  what  we  figura- 
tively term  “ Heaven,”  but  that  they  are  in  all 
His  earth  and  in  all  His  works, — in  the  whole 
universe  as  well  as  on  this  earth, — and  that 
these  mansions  may  be  found  in  the  tiniest  and 
humblest  of  things : in  the  cell  of  the  beehive, 
in  the  cup  of  the  convolvulus,  in  the  down  of  a 
linnet’s  wing,  and  even  in  the  golden  sheen  on 
the  back  of  a beetle.  My  race  is  nearly  run, 
and  I may  not  live  to  see  another  mansion  whioh 
I see  plainly  and  distinctly  with  the  eyes  of  a 
hoping  mind.  I Bee  it  rising  far  above  the 
foundations;  I see  the  soaffolding;  1 he»r  the 
masons  and  builders  at  their  work  ; I see  the 
real  House  Beautiful,  into  which  no  mean  or 
vulgar  or  shameful  thing  will  be  permitted  to 
enter, — the  Palace  of  Art, — art  whioh  shall 
refine,  elevate,  and  ennoble  the  people.  I see 
the  Palace,  which,  in  its  every  beam  and  rafter, 
in  its  every  aroh  and  column,  in  its  every  Boffit 
and  cornice,  from  basement  to  roof,  shall  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  God,  the  only  and  eternal 
source  of  all  beauty  and  all  truth  and  all  right. 

Mr.  Sala  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
prizes,  whioh  included  the  following  : — 


NATIONAL  ART  COMPETITION. 


Silver  Medals. 

Head  from  the  Antique, — Arthur  Ellis. 

Figure  from  the  Antique,— Rowland  Holyoake. 
Still-Life  Paindng  in  Oil, — Samuel  F.  May. 

Figure  from  the  Antique, — Walter  H.  Webb. 

Bronze  Medals. 

Studies  from  the  Figure, — Carl  Almquist. 
Architectural  Design, — Frank  Chester. 

Design  fir  a Wall  Paper,— Walter  Chrippes. 

Figure  from  the  Antique, — Arthur  Ellis. 

Design  lor  a Frieze,  iu  Colour,— Edward  Hammond. 
Queen’s  Prizes. 

Painting  from  the  Figure, — Carl  Almquist. 

Design  for  a Wall  Paper,— Arthur  Caudler. 

Still-Life  Painting  in  Oil,— Margaret  K.  Howse. 
Figure  from  the  Antique,— Fredk.  H.  A.  Parker. 
Pa'nting  from  ihe  Figure,— Henry  A.  Pegram. 

Design  for  a Frieze,  in  Colour, — Henry  E.  iidmarsh. 

LOCAL  PRIZES. 


For  the  Best  Designs,  in  Colour,  for  a Frieze.— First 
prize,  Edward  Hammond,  51.  us. ; second  prize,  Henry  E. 
Tidmarsh,  21.  2s. 

For  a Design  for  a Chimney  Piece.— Henry  R.  Paul, 


For  the  Best  Designs  for  a Wall  Paper.—  First  prize, 
Walter  Ch  ippes,  31.  3s. ; tecor.d  prize,  Arthur  Candler, 


21.  2s. 

For  the  Best  Study  from  an  Antique  Statue—  Arthur 
Ellis,  31.  3s. 

For  the  Best  Sheet  of  Historic  Styles  of  Ornament.— 
F.  Montgomery  N rtou,  21.  2s. 

For  the  Best  Model  in  Clay  for  a Frieze  Ornament  — 
Jenkiu  Jentiu,  31.  3s. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Donaldson  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crace  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  head- 
master and  the  other  members  of  the  staff. 
This  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Rawle  replied  at  some  length.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  it  was  intended 
in  the  future  to  give  more  attention  in  the 
school  to  the  study  of  design  than  had  hitherto 
been  done,  and  he  invited  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  students  with  the  teaching  staff  in 
I that  important  work.  Unfortunately  there  was 


too  often  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  students 
to  follow  the  study  of  design  as  a profession. 
They  were  more  generally  desirous  of  following 
up  the  work  of  pictorial  art  than  of  seeking  to 
win  for  themselves  honourable  distinction  ss 
ornamentists.  Another  difficulty  with  which 
the  teachers  were  beset  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  design  was  that 
students  too  often  would  not  pay  sufficient 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure. 
Neither  did  they  take  up  so  earnestly  as  could 
be  desired  the  study  of  art  generally,  nor  duly 
study  the  characteristics  and  principles  of  orna- 
mental art, — all  of  them  branches  of  knowledge 
very  essential  to  the  success  of  designers.  Why 
this  should  be  he  could  not  see,  for  while  in  the 
pursuit  of  pictorial  art  as  a profession  nine  out 
of  ten  and  even  nineteen  out  of  twenty  studei  ts 
would  never  obtain  more  than  teDth-rate  posi- 
tions as  painters  of  pictures,  and  would  be  sure 
to  meet  with  all  those  attendant  bitter  experi- 
ences which  told  them  (unfortunately  too  late) 
that  they  had  mistaken  their  vooatioD,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  profession  of  an  ornamentist 
or  of  a decorative  art  workman  there  was 
a wide  and  extending  field  of  success  and 
emolument, — one  in  whioh  skilled  thought  and 
skilled  labour  were  increasingly  in  request.  He 
trusted  that  his  remarks  would  not  be  regarded 
as  intended  to  cast  a wet  blanket  over  the 
pursuits  and  aimB  of  thoBe  students  who  were 
taking  up  pictorial  art,  for  where 'true  genius 
existed  it  would  undoubtedly  assert  itself.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  produced 
from  the  Btudents  of  the  school  a band  of  orna- 
mentists and  decorative  artists  who  should,  by 
their  work,  mark  a distinctive  epooh  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  He  would  suggest  that  all 
employers  in  any  of  the  branches  of  art-work- 
manship should  make  it  a condition  in  their 
apprentices’  indentures  that  they  (the  appren- 
tices) should  regularly  attend  some  school  for 
the  study  of  the  art  of  design  during  the  tims 
they  were  bound.  That  would  be  a step  towarde 
combining  the  art-training  of  the  echool  with 
the  technical  training  of  the  workshop.  That 
was  a common  practice  in  France,  and  when  he 
was  at  Nottingham  he  got  it  introduced  there, 
where  it  was  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well, 
there  having  been  at  one  time  as  many  as  fifty 
apprentices  attending  the  art-schools  at  Notting- 
ham, their  fees  being  paid  by  their  employers. 
Upon  students  engaged  in  the  study  of  design, 
he  would  urge  the  necessity  of  thoroughly 
mastering  the  characteristics  of  former  styles, — 
in  other  words,  to  lay  for  themselves  a founda- 
tion built  upon  the  experience  of  others, — before 
they  attempted  to  do  anything  original  for 
themselves.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rawle  dwelt 
upon  the  advantages  offered  to  art-students  in 
London  by  the  South  Kensington  and  British 
Museums, — advantages  which  he  urged  them  to 
avail  themselves  of,  not  forgetting,  at  the  same 
time,  to  go  to  the  great  treasure-house  of 
Nature. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  by  acclamation  to  Mr. 
Sala,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


A FREE  HOSPITAL  FOR  RUGBY. 

There  are  plenty  of  generous  people  in  the 
world;  many,  indeed,  who  never  make  their 
generous  feelings  known  through  fear  of  doing 
harm  in  their  efforts  to  do  good.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Wood,  a respeoted  inhabitant  of  Rugby  and  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  Congresses,  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  has  just  now 
allowed  it  to  be  known  “ that,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  all  parties,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  carry  out  the  intention 
to  found  a hospital  for  the  poor  of  Rugby.” 
These  words  imply  the  offer  of  a freehold  site,  a 
new  hospital,  and  ample  endowment  to  main- 
tain the  institution  in  proper  working  order. 
We  are  assured  that  the  style  and  architecture 
of  the  building,  its  domestic  arrangements, 
surgical  appliances,  medical  supervision,  and 
governance,  will  be  on  a par  with  the  spirit  that 
prompts  the  offer.  We  are  fastidious  in  respeot 
of  hospital  plans  and  hospital  management,  so 
that  our  praise  at  present  refers  only  to  the 
offer,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  sincere  and  hearty. 


The  Fitz  Recreation  Ground,  Keswick.— 

The  Committee  of  tbe  Fitz  Recreation  Ground 
annonnee  that  they  have  arranged  for  tbe  pur- 
' chase  of  twenty-seven  aores  of  land  for  the  sum 
I of  6,8001. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  4,  1882. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OP  THE  ORATORY 
AT  BROMPTON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  some  seventy  or 
eighty  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  this  important  building,  which  has  now 
made  considerable  progress.  The  visitors  were 
received  and  conducted  over  the  building  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  fcl.  A.  K.  Gribble  (with  whom  is 
associated  in  the  work  Mr.  J.  T.  Walford). 

Mr.  Gribble,  after  the  visitors  had  looked  at 
the  plans  and  drawings,  explained  that  the 
nave  is  51  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  groined  through- 
out in  cement  oonorete,  composed  of  the  best 
Portland  cement  and  Portland  stone  ohippings. 
No  slag  would  be  used  in  it,  nor  any  iron  ties. 
Although  slag  is  a valuable  ingredient  in  con- 
crete, possessing  as  it  does  valuable  binding 
properties,  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  use 
it,  seeing  that  the  ceiling  is  to  be  very  elabo- 
rately decorated,  it  being  thought  that  the  iron 
contained  in  the  slag  would  be  likely  to  give 
very  serious  tronhle  by  injuring  the  deoorations. 
The  aisles  are  30  ft.  wide,  having  solid  walls 
running  up  to  a height  of  50  ft.  The  number 
of  chapels  is  nine  or  ten.  On  entering  by  the 
main  entrance  the  first  chapel  on  the  left-hand 
side  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  one 
opposite  to  it  on  the  right-hand  Bide  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Patrick.  Beyond  this,  on  the  same  side,  is 
the  Magdalen  Chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  to  cost 
1,1001.,  and  is  a'ready  in  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor.  Opposite  to  this  ohapel  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Joseph,  which  has  a small  apse,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a oupola.  This  will  be  the  most 
perfectly-lighted  chapel  of  the  whole  series, 
because  it  has  window  lights  on  eaohside.in  ad- 
dition to  the  cupola  above.  Next  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Seven  Dolours, 
which  has  two  small  quadrants  at  the  end.  The 
space  behind  olo  of  these  is  utilised  aB  a lobby, 
and  that  behind  the  other  one  is  used  for 
hydrants,  hose,  buckets,  aid  other  appliances 
for  guarding  against  damage  by  fire.  The  altar 
for  this  chapel,  which  will  be  placed  in  a recess 
between  the  two  quadrant  cornerd,  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  sculptor,  and  is  to  be  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  nave  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
used  as  a chapel  is  set  apart  for  the  organ, 
which  will  be  placed  in  a gallery,  beneath 
whioh  will  be  a Calvary  chapel.  The  space  for 
the  organ,  although  not  quite  so  lofty  as  Mr. 
Gribble  could  wish,  will  have  three  large 
openings  into  the  churoh,  one  into  the  north 
transept  (whioh  will  be  the  Lady  Chapel),  one 
into  the  nave,  and  the  third  into  the  Magdalen 
Chapel,  already  mentioned.  The  gallery  sup- 
porting the  organ  is  constructed  of  rolled-iron 
joists  supported  on  cast-iron  stanchions.  The 
walls  of  the  organ-chamber  will  be  lined  with 
American  walnut.  Mr.  Gribble  had  at  one  time 
intended  to  use  stone,  but  he  feared  that  the 
effects  of  the  reverberation  wculd  be  disagree- 
able, so  he  had  changed  his  intention.  The 
organ-gallery  is  kept  at  a higher  level  above  the 
floor  than  would  otherwise  be  neoessary  in  order 
to  allow  of  sufficient  headway  in  the  aisle  be- 
neath it  for  processional  banners,  &c.  The 
pouth  transept  will  be  dedicated  to  8t.  Philip 
Neri,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Oratorians. 
The  altar  will  be  in  foreign  marbles,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  five  thousand  guioeas, 
exclusive  of  two  of  the  marble  figures.  The 
north  transept  will  be  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
the  altar  for  it  is  in  course  of  restoration  by  Mr. 
Ruddock.  It  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  inlaid 
Florentine  marble  work, — perhaps,  Baid  Mr. 
Gribble,  somewhat  debased  in  Btyle,  its  date 
being  1693.  It  comprises  several  marble 
figures  of  heroic  size,  stands  40  ft.  high,  and  was 
purchased  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory 
from  a church  in  Brescia,  which  was  about  to 
be  pulled  down.  Enterfd  from  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Wilfrid.  The  sanctuary  or 
chancel  measures  about  75  ft.  in  length  by  50  fc 

in  width, — 1 ft.  less  in  width  than  the  nave 

and  it  has  a height  of  82  ft.  to  the  ceiling.  The 
semi-dome  over  the  apse  has  already  been 
commenced,  the  two  lower  rows  of  coffers  being 
executed  in  brickwork,  while  the  upper  part  will 
be  in  concrete.  The  great  dome,  whioh  will 
cover  the  intersection  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
sanctuary,  will  be  entrely  in  concrete.  The 
piers  supporting  the  arches  of  the  nave  are 
eaoh  faced  with  grouped  pilasters  of  beautiful 
marble  from  the  Radford  quarries,  near  Ply- 
mouth. There  will  be  several  sacristies.  The 
principal  one  is  approached  from  the  sanc- 
tuary and  from  the  south  transept,  and  in 


it  will  b9  kept  the  oostly  vestments  of 
the  priests,  and  special  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  secure  dryness.  The  walls  will  be 
panelled  for  a height  of  about  10  ft.  in 
walnut  inlaid  with  boxwood,  and  in  front  of  this 
panelling  a series  of  presses  will  be  ranged 
round  the  room.  The  upper  parts  of  the  walls 
of  this  apartment  contain  a series  of  lanettes 
whioh  it  is  proposed  to  fill  in  with  figure-sub- 
jeots  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  church. 
This  saoristy  has  a small  apse,  in  whioh  will  be 
placed  a marble  altar. 

We  may  on  a future  occasion  give  some 
further  particulars  of  the  building. 


CONCRETE  SEWERS  ABROAD. 

The  construction  of  conerete  drains  is  in- 
creasing yearly  on  the  Continent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  competition  of  earthenware  pipes.  These 
drains  are  made  in  two  ways.  Either  concrete 
pipes  or  drain-pieoes  are  joined  by  concrete- 
mortar,  or  the  mould  of  the  drain  is  put  up  on 
the  spot,  and  concrete  rammed  round  it  into  the 
soil.  Although  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding 
is  the  cheapest,  and  possesses  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  homogeneousness  and  better  condi- 
tions of  drying,  the  erection  of  the  mould,  and 
especially  obtaining  an  accurate  angle  of  fall  at 
small  gradients,  offers  no  slight  difficulty.  After 
removing  the  mould  or  centreing,  moreover,  the 
inside  requires  attention,  if  the  whole  is  to  be 
finished  off  carefully. 

These  difficulties  have  induced  Herr  J.  Chailly, 
of  Vienna,  manufacturer  of  concrete  goods,  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a member  of  the 
Austrian  committee  appointed  to  fix  a concrete 
standard,  to  construct  centreing  for  conorete 
sewers  by  means  of  which  the  desired  form  of 
section,  and  the  inner  Burface  of  the  drain,  may 
be  made  bo  exactly  and  smoothly  as  to  dispense 
with  subsequent  finishing  off.  The  saving  thus 
effeoted  is  said  to  be  the  least  advantage,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  sewer  may  be  con. 
struoted  with  a degree  of  almost  mathematical 
exactness,  which  insures  a rapid  draining  off  of 
fluids  and  prevents  accumulation  injurious  to 
health.  The  apparatus  recommends  itself  also 
on  account  of  its  cheapness,  a length  of  only 
6 ft.  being  required ; as  soon  as  that  length  of 
drain  is  completed,  the  apparatus  is  withdrawn 
and  a fresh  piece  begun.  The  time  taken  in 
completing  a length  is  three  hours,  so  that  in  a 
working  day  of  twelve  hours  about  25  ft.  may 
be  made.  The  oonorete  being  rammed  into  the 
soil,  and  thus  becoming  closely  connected  with 
it,  settlements  and  craoks  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  claimed  for  the  apparatus  that,  the 
mould  being  firmly  fixed,  it  does  not  move 
even  during  the  operation  of  ramming  the  con. 
Crete,  while  with  other  systems  it  is  shaken 
about,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
same  direction  and  an  exact  level.  After  the 
piece  of  drain  is  finished,  the  apparatus  may  be 
loosened  easily  and  without  friction,  and  moved 
forward.  A number  of  concrete  sewers  have 
been  made  with  Chailly’s  apparatus ; for,  in- 
stance, 20,000  ft.  run  at  Linz,  as  well  as  many 
drains  at  Vienna,  Teschen,  &c. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows : — It  consists  of  a tube,  the  outer  surface 
of  which  forms  the  inner  surface  of  the  drain. 
This  tube  is  divided  longitudinally  into  six  or 
more  parts  or  planks,  the  lateral  divisions  being 
of  the  same  width  throughout;  the  lower  or 
bottom  plank  and  the  upper  or  vaulting  piece 
only  being  wedge-Bhaped.  The  upper  wedge 
must  be,  on  the  whole,  narrower  than  the  semi- 
circle of  the  vault,  so  as  to  enable  the  workman 
to  detaoh  it  at  the  proper  time  from  the  ooncrete 
without  pressure  or  loss  of  time.  All  the  planks 
have  smooth  horizontal  joints,  and  the  tube 
formed  of  them  is  somewhat  rounded  off  in- 
wards, or  drawn  together  at  its  front  and  back 
ends,  so  that  its  cross-sections  at  those  places 
are  somewhat  smaller.  This  facilitates  the 
insertion  of  the  tube  in  front  in  a gauge-ring  of 
the  drain-mould,  and  behind  in  the  completed 
piece  of  the  drain  ; at  the  same  time  it  adapts 
the  tube  for  making  slightly-bent  drains.  The 
lateral  planks  are  jointed  to  the  gauge-ring  by 
means  of  conic  tenons  in  projections  of  the 
same;  the  bottom  plank  is  secured  to  the  gauge- 
ring  by  two  wedges.  This  gauge-ring  cuts  off 
the  concrete  to  be  brought  in  in  such  a manner 
that  each  new  pieoe  of  drain  is  rabbeted  to  the 
piece  last  made. 

The  gauge-ring  is  adjusted  by  wedges,  and  at 
top  and  bottom  by  squares  and  plummets  pro- 
vided with  exact  marks.  As  the  gauge-ring 


must  always  be  at  a right  angle  to  the  axis  of 
the  drain,  it  will,  owing  to  the  fact  that  sewers 
have  more  or  less  of  a fall,  and  are,  as  a rule, 
constructed  from  below  towards  the  top,  be  not 
vertical,  but  hang  over  at  the  top.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  a mark  corresponding  to  the  in- 
clination is  placed  upon  the  lower  square,  and 
the  plummet  set  upon  it.  The  upper  square  is  put 
u pon  the  correct  longi  tud  inal  d irection  of  the  d rain 
by  means  of  sighting  rods.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  apparatus  after  fixing  the  gauge-ring  is 
effected  by  first  loosening  the  bottom  plank  and 
withdrawing  it,  and  next  Beouring  it  to  the 
gauge-ring  by  means  of  the  wedges  mentioned, 
while,  at  the  back,  it  is  supported  at  the  lateral 
planks  still  in  the  drain  also  by  wedges.  The 
lateral  pieces  are  kept  in  their  place  by  suitable 
wedge  stays.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  plank  is 
fixed  the  concrete  is  stamped  in  between  the 
soil  and  bottom  plank  by  means  of  curved 
pestles,  and  levelled  with  radial  joints.  The 
lateral  planks  are  then  drawn  forward  in  a 
similar  manner,  fastened,  and  stamped  in  with 
cement.  The  vaulting  piece  is  then  similarly 
dealt  with.  The  vaulting  slab  is  fixed  to  a car- 
riage-like wheeled  frame,  whioh  follows  on  with- 
drawal. The  vaulting  pieoe  settles  somewhat, 
but  is  lifted  again  on  being  fixed  to  the  gauge- 
ring.  Two  gauge-rings  are  only  necessary  at 
the  commencement  of  work.  The  carriage  is 
then  put  inside  the  tube,  and  connected  with 
lateral  pieces,  for  whioh  it  has  supports.  These 
longitudinal  pieces  serve  for  fastening  the 
wedge  stays,  which  secure  the  lateral  planks. 

Various  sections,  but  mostly  of  an  egg  shape, 
have  been  made  with  thiB  apparatus.  The 
sewers  of  Linz  are  constructed  of  concrete  of 
a thickness  of  6 2 in.  at  the  bottom,  5'9  in.  at 
the  sides,  and  5 1 in.  at  the  crown,  and  they 
have  an  inner  height  of  3-8  ft.,  and  a greatest 
width  in  the  upper  quarter  of  1'9  ft.  The  con-  i 
Crete  used  for  them  consisted  of  one  part  of 
Portland  cement,  one  part  of  Kufstein  cement 
lime,  four  parts  of  sand,  and  four  parts  of  i 
gravel.  The  municipality  of  Vienna  has  all  I 
the  Bewers  of  the  city  constructed  after  this 
method.  The  conorete  used  for  the  bottom  con-  i 
sists  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  three  parts 
of  sand,  and  seven  paits  of  broken  stones ; that  , 
for  the  lateral  portions  of  one  pare  of  cement  i 
lime,  two  parts  of  sand,  and  two  parts  of  broken 
stones. 


PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN 
LEGISLATION. 

The  Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  for  the  amendment  of  certain  portions  i 
of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and  the  i 
Building  Act,  is  appointed  to  be  read  a second 
time  on  Maroh  3rd,  when  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  referred  to  a select  committee. 

The  short  title  of  the  Bill  is  Metropolis  i 
Management,  Building,  and  Floods  Prevention  < 
Aots  (Amendment),  and  it  is  described  as  a Bill 
“ to  confer  further  powers  upon  the  Metropolitan  , 
Board  of  Works  with  respect  to  Btreets  and 
buildings  and  the  protection  of  the  metropolis  i 
from  floods  and  inundations  caused  by  the  over-  i 
flow  of  the  river  Thames.” 

The  Bill  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  • 
part  sets  out  the  Bhort  title  and  defines  the  limit  i 
to  which  the  Act  Bhall  extend,  which  iB  to  be  > 
the  Metropolis  as  defined  by  the  Local  Manage-  e 
ment  Act  of  1855 ; the  second  part  relates  to  : 
the  laying  out  of  streets,  frontages  of  buildings,  i 
and  theatres ; the  third  part  deals  with  certain  i 
amendments  of  the  Bailding  Act ; and  the  fifth 
part  treats  of  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  for  ; 
infringements  of  the  Aot,  aDd  exempts  certain  i 
buildings  and  localities  from  its  operation. 

By  the  5th  olause  of  the  Bill  the  Board  pro-  : 
pose  to  take  power  to  carry  out  alterations  in  i 
the  naming  and  numbering  of  streets  in  the  case  i 
of  the  default  of  any  vestry  or  district  Board  to  j 
put  in  force  any  order  made  by  the  Board.  The  i 
87th  seotion  of  the  Metropolis  Management  i 
Amendment  Act,  1862,  gives  the  Metropolitan  i 
Board  power  to  authorise  alterations  in  the  i 
namiog  or  numbering  of  streets,  but  the  carry-  y 
ing  out  of  such  alterations  is  left  to  the  local  t 
authority,  and  there  is  no  remedy  under  the  i 
existing  law  in  case  the  local  authority  declines  ; 
to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  central  body. 

The  6th  olause  imposes  a penalty  not  exceeding  i 
L0J.,  and  a further  penalty  not  exceeding  40s. 
a day  for  every  day  the  offence  is  continued,  c 
upon  every  unauthorised  person  who  places  any  i 
fence,  bar,  obstruction,  or  encroachment,  in  any  i 
street  so  as  to  impede  the  traffic.  It  would  1 
appear  from  this  olause  that  the  present  law  has  j 
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been  found  ineffectual  to  prevent  obstructions 
of  this  kind  in  public  thoroughfares. 

The  7th  olause  is  a very  important  one,  and  if 
it  should  become  law  will  confer  very  large 
powers  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  will 
considerably  affect  the  layiog-out  of  building 
estates.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  any  person 
desirous  of  building  can  give  the  Board  notice 
of  his  intention  to  lay  out  any  street  or  foot- 
way, such  notice  being  accompanied  by  a plan 
and  section  of  the  proposed  street  or  footway, 
and  provided  the  proposed  Btreet  be  not  less  than 
40  ft.  wide  and  the  footway  not  less  than  20  ft. 
wide,  and  that  the  street  or  footway  have  two 
entrances  open  from  the  ground  upward,  the 
work  can  be  lawfully  carried  out  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  notice 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

In  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  it  is  pro- 
posed, in  case  where  it  is  intended  to  lay  out  a 
road,  passage,  or  way  for  building,  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  afford  direct  communication 
between  two  streets,  to  give  the  Board  power  to 
prevent  &uch  road,  &c.,  being  made  without  the 
approval  of  the  Board ; or  the  Board  may  ap- 
prove of  the  laying-out  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  they  may  think  fit  to  impose. 

Section  8 restricts  the  laying-out  of  Btreets 
for  foot-traffic  only,  and  proposes  to  confer 
power  upon  the  Board  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  such  streets  in  case  the  Board  should  consider 
it  inexpedient,  or  to  approve  of  Buch  streets 
being  formed  snbjeot  to  certain  conditions. 

The  9th  clause  is  intended  to  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Board  under  the  75th  section  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment 
Act,  and  to  enable  the  Board  to  impose  and 
enforce  conditions  with  reference  to  the  space 
left  in  front  of  buildings  erected  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  buildings.  This  clause  would 
appear  to  apply  chiefly  to  shops  built  upon  fore- 
courts, and  to  be  intended  to  prevent  the  objec- 
tionable practice  of  exposing  goods  in  front  of 
suoh  shops.  The  law  will  of  course  only  apply 
to  additions  made  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act;  but  it  will  be  to  some  a matter  for  regret 
that  the  law  cannot  be  made  retrospective. 

Clause  10  proposes  to  give  the  Metropolitan 
Board  the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  on 
Vestries  and  District  Boards  by  the  75th  section 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  Amendment 
Act,  1862,  with  respect  to  buildings  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  buildings.  At  present 
no  building  can  be  erected  beyond  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  any  street  or  row  of  houses 
without  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works;  but  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
alone  have  power  to  initiate  proceedings  in  case 
of  infraction  of  the  law,  so  that  if  the  consent 
of  the  local  authority  be  obtained,  the  central 
and  assumed  controlling  authority  is  powerless 
to  interfere.  The  10th  clause  of  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended to  remedy  this  anomalous  condition  of 
the  law  and  to  give  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
concurrent  jurisdiction. 

The  11th  clause  proposes  to  give  the  Board 
extended  powers  over  theatres  and  music-hallB, 
to  enable  the  Board  to  direct  the  doors  of  these 
buildings  to  be  kept  open,  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  fastened,  and  also  to  cause  notices 
to  be  posted  specifying  the  means  of  exit.  In 
view  of  the  lamentable  fatalities  that  have 
recently  occurred  in  theatres,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  there  will  be  very  little  oppo- 
sition to  these  very  moderate  amendments  of 
the  law. 

Clauses  12,  13,  and  14  relate  to  the  proven- 
I tion  of  floods  from  the  river  Thames,  and  will 
] enable  the  Board  to  authorise  the  continuance 
] of  temporary  flood  works  in  case  the  erection  of 
l a fixed  dam  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
j transaction  of  business. 

, The  16th  and  17th  clauses  deal  with  iron  or 

1 other  buildings  of  a temporary  character,  and 
| give  the  Board  power  to  approve  of  such 
j buildings  for  a limited  time,  and  to  impose 

2 conditions  requiring  their  removal  within  a 
i certain  period.  It  would  appear  from  this 

clause  that  the  Board  has,  at  present,  no  power 
to  approve  of  temporary  buildings  under  the 
i 56th  Section  of  the  Building  Act. 

The  18th  clause  is  intended  to  restrict  the 
| stacking  of  timber  within  30  ft.  of  a highway 
I without  the  approval  of  the  Board.  This  por- 
i tion  of  the  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  timber 
; trade,  and  is  understood  to  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  Board  in  deference  to  the  remonstrances 
, of  the  persons  chiefly  interested. 

The  19th  clause  gives  the  Metropolitan  Board 
power  to  authorise  the  construction  of  ware- 


houses or  other  buildings  used  for  trade  or 
manufacture  of  a greater  size  than  216,000  cubic 
feet,  to  whioh  suoh  buildings  are  at  present 
limited  by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  This 
proposal  had  excited  the  susceptibility  of  the 
insurance  offices,  who  object  to  the  proposed 
alteration ; and  a deputation  has  been  appointed 
to  attend,  and  to  place  before  the  Board  the 
objections  of  the  offices  to  the  suggested  relaxa- 
tion of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  3rd  sub- 
section  of  the  28th  section  of  the  Building  Act. 

In  the  abortive  Bill  of  1874for  the  amendment 
of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Aot 
it  was  proposed  to  permit  the  construction  of 
bnildings  of  a greater  size  than  216,000  cubic 
feet  without  being  separated  by  party- walls ; but 
the  maximum  contents  were  not  proposed  to  be 
allowed  to  exceed  300,000  cubio  feet  without  the 
consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Select 
Committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  fix  any  limit  as  to  cubical  con- 
tents in  buildings  other  than  warehouses,  the 
proviso  seeming  to  imply  that  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the 
capaoity  of  warehouses  and  trade  buildings  ; but 
this  is  not  quite  clear,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  form  in  which  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Committee  is  framed,  seeing 
that  it  was  not  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  place  any 
restriction  upon  the  size  of  buildings  other  than 
warehouses. 

Captain  Shaw,  in  the  evidence  given  by  him 
before  the  Seleot  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board’s  Bill,  in  1874,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  old  limit  as  regards  the 
size  of  warehouses  was  preferable  to  any  in- 
crease. The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company,  who  was  called  by  the  Board  to  give 
evidence  in  their  favour,  acknowledged,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  he  looked  with  very  con- 
siderable apprehension  upon  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  limitation  as  regards  capacity  from 
216,000  to  300,000  cubio  feet,  and  that  he 
regarded  the  suggested  amendment  not  as  an 
improvement,  but  a decided  deterioration.  A 
similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  then 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Union  Insurance 
Company. 

By  the  20th  clause  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  open  areas  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  29th  section  of  the  Building  Act, 
the  minimum  being  proposed  to  be  150  square 
feet  at  the  least  for  buildings  with  a frontage 
not  exceeding  15  ft.,  and  increasing  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  frontage  to  a maximum  of 
450  square  feet.  It  is  not  proposed  by  the  Bill  to 
prohibit  this  open  space  being  built  upon  on 
the  ground-floor. 

The  21st  olause  provides  that  when  any 
building  is  converted  into  a public  building  it 
shall  be  constructed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
distriot  surveyor  ; and  the  provisions  of  the 
30th  section  of  the  Building  Aot  are  to  apply  as 
if  such  alteration  or  conversion  were  a public 
building.  This  appears  to  be  a very  important 
and  necessary  amendment. 

Pipes  conveying  hot-water  at  low-pressure  are 
proposed  by  the  22nd  clause  to  be  exempted  for 
the  operation  of  the  21st  section  of  the  Building 
Act. 

Under  clause  23  the  Board  are  to  be  em- 
powered to  deal  with  ruinous,  dilapidated,  and 
neglected  structures,  and  may,  on  obtaining  a 
magistrate’s  order,  require  the  owner,  or  in 
default  the  occupier,  of  such  structure,  to  take 
down,  repair,  or  rebuild  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board.  This  clause  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  to  meet  the  case  of  such  buildings 
as  the  neglected  houses  in  Stamford-street  and 
Argyll-street,  Regent-street.  A similar  provi- 
sion was  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1874. 

Clauses  24  and  25  have  reference  to  dan- 
gerous structures.  By  olause  24  it  is  proposed 
to  prevent  the  site  upon  which  a dangerous 
structure  stood,  which  has  been  pulled  down  by 
the  Board  under  a magistrate’s  order,  being 
again  built  upon  until  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  Board  with  regard  to  such  dangerous  struc- 
ture have  been  paid. 

Clause  26,  which  consists  of  only  three  lines, 
is  nevertheless  a very  important  one.  It  pro- 
vides that  proceedings  taken  with  regard  to  any 
irregular  building  shall  not  be  prejudiced  by 
the  removal  or  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  such 
building.  In  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  a 
building  in  the  Building  Act,  magistrates  have 
generally  aocepted  the  interpretation  that  every- 
thing having  a roof  is  a building,  and  when  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  with  regard  to 
an  irregular  building,  and  the  defendant  has 


removed  the  roof,  a magistrate  refuses  to  con- 
vict, and  the  proceedings  thns  come  to  an  end. 

The  27th  clause  seeks  to  remedy  the  omission 
in  the  Building  Act  with  respect  to  arbitration 
between  the  building  owner  and  the  adjoining 
owner  as  to  party-walls,  which  at  present 
enables  the  adjoining  owner  practically  to  nul- 
lify the  clear  intention  of  the  Act. 

The  royal  palaces  and  all  buildings,  works, 
and  grounds  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855, 
are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Amending  Act.  This  seems  only  reasonable, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Temple,  Gray’s 
Inn,  Staple  Inn,  Furnival’s  Inn,  and  the  close  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  which  are  not  excluded 
from  the  older  Act,  should  have  exemption  from 
the  Amendment  Act. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CHyERONEA. 

Excavations  at  a distance  of  five  miles  from 
the  modern  Greek  village  of  Kapraina  have  led 
to  Borne  interesting  discoveries.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  in  question  was  Cbmronea, 
and  it  was  there  that,  on  August  4th,  B.C.  338, 
the  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  his  formidable  Macedonian  phalanx.  On 
that  fatal  day  300  Thebans  of  the  so-called 
“ Sacred  Band  ” fell  and  were  buried  on  the 
battle-field.  Some  time  ago,  M.  Stamatakis,  the 
head  of  the  excavating  party,  came]  upon  the 
remains  of  these  warriors.  Further  diggings 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a parallelogram, 
made  by  two  walls  25  metres  long,  and  two 
others  of  10  metres,  the  depth  of  all  being 
2 metres.  The  rectangular  space  thus  en- 
closed is  found  to  be  the  grave  of  the 
Theban  warriors.  At  a depth  of  4 metres  the 
excavators  came  upon  the  remains  of  185 
Thebans,  all  lying  in  regular  rows  and  layers, 
besides  the  remains  of  forty  more  bodies,  lying 
close  together,  in  less  regular  order.  There 
have  been  seven  rows  of  the  brave  Thebans 
discovered  so  far.  They  are  placed  so  that  the 
heads  of  one  row  are  on  the  feet  of  that  beneath. 
All  the  remains  show  the  traces  of  terrible 
wounds.  One  skeleton  shows  both  the  thigh- 
bones shattered  with  the  lance ; another,  the 
lower  jaw  carried  away;  another,  the  skull 
fearfully  crushed.  No  weapons  have  been  found, 
the  victors  having  taken  them  away  as  trophies. 
Among  the  remains  there  have,  however,  been 
discovered  a number  of  bone  buttons,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  ; likewise  several  terra-cotta 
dishes,  each  with  two  handles.  The  excavations 
are  being  continued,  with  a view  to  find  the 
remains  of  the  rest  of  the  Theban  phalanx. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
at  the  offices,  27,  Farringdon-street,  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Lucas,  President-elect,  in  the  chair,  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Howard  Colls,  Thomas 
Stirling,  B.  C.  Fox,  T.  H.  Winney,  E.  C.  Rowe, 
W.  Seymour,  E.  Brooks,  G.  Bugg,  J.  Robson, 
J.  Allwright,  W.  A.  Rhodes,  and  H.  T.  Bayes 
(treasurer). 

The  report  and  balance-sheet,  read  by  the 
secretary  (Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley),  were  of  a satis- 
factory character.  The  income  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December 
last  amounted  to  536Z.  16a.  Id.,  comprising 
277Z.  Is.  7d.,  made  up  of  annual  subscriptions 
and  dividends,  and  2591. 14s.  6d.  donations  given 
at  tbe  annual  dinner,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird.  On  that  occasion  the 
claims  of  the  Orphan  Fund  were  strongly  urged, 
and  of  the  total  amount  announced  in  response 
to  Mr.  Bird’s  eloquent  appeal  the  sum  of 
214Z.  11 8.  6d.  was,  at  the  wish  of  the  donors, 
devoted  to  this  fund.  Referring  to  this  fund, 
the  report  states  that  of  the  two  ohildren  who 
were  the  applicants  for  its  bonefits  at  the  time 
of  the  dinner,  one  proved  on  investigation  to  be 
ineligible,  and  the  second  one  was  otherwise 
provided  for,  thereby  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  purchase  a new  presentation  as  proposed.  Of 
the  sum  subscribed,  however,  200Z.  had  been 
invested  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Orphan 
Fund.  With  respect  to  the  Relief  Fund,  the 
expenditure  under  this  head  (262Z.)  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  income,  and  it  was  earnestly  hoped 
that  freBh  subscribers  would  be  forthcoming,  so 
that  the  usefulness  of  this  important  fund  might 
not  be  impaired.  There  was  a vacancy  for  one 
b 
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pensioner,  but  there  were  nine  pensioners  on 
the  books  of  the  Institution,  at  whose  cost  also 
two  children  were  being  maintained  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Orphan  Working  Schools.  During 
the  year  several  applications  for  temporary 
relief  had  been  considered,  and  assistance 
promptly  granted.  The  Committee  had  received 
information  that  a legaoy  of  100Z.  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Ward,  of  Brixton  Hill,  unole  of  the 
esteemed  founder  of  the  Institution.  This  was 
the  first  bequest  which  had  been  made  to  the 
sooiety.  During  the  year,  the  Committee  bad 
devoted  a large  amount  of  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposition  (brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Rider  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner)  for 
extending  the  operations  of  the  Institution  over 
the  country,  but  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
take  any  praotioal  steps  in  the  matter.  In  con- 
clusion, the  report  expresses  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  Stanley 
G.  Bird,  for  his  liberality  and  great  personal 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  charity  during  his 
year  of  office.  In  addition  to  the  handsome 
sum  received  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
dinner,  there  had  been  a further  accession  of 
clerks  to  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  balance- 
sheet  (duly  certified  by  the  auditors,  Messrs. 

S.  J.  Thacker,  Thomas  Stirling,  and  Thomas 
Bishop)  Bhowed  that  the  total  inoome  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  1881  was  (including  a 
balance  of  151Z.  2s.  4d.  brought  forward  from 
1880)  687Z.  18s.  5d.  The  subscriptions  to  the 
Relief  Fund  amounted  to  187Z.  19s.,  and  those 
to  the  Orphan  Fund  to  72 Z.  9s.  The  donations 
to  the  Relief  Fund  amounted  to  32Z.,  and  to  the 
Orphan  Fund  to  200Z.  8s.,  the  remainder  of  the 
income  being  made  up  of  43Z.  19s.  7d.  interest 
on  invested  fund.  The  total  expenditure 
amounted  to  500Z.  8s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  in 
the  bankers’  hands  of  187Z.  10s.  2d.  The  ex- 
penditure included  205Z.  paid  in  pensions ; 10Z. 
in  grants  for  temporary  relief;  83Z.  8s.  3d.  for 
printing,  advertising,  rent  of  offices,  secretary’s 
salary,  and  other  working  expenses;  and  202Z. 
invested  in  stook  (New  Three  per  Cents.). 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  said  it  had  afforded 
him  very  great  pleasure  to  accede  to  the  request 
made  to  him  that  he  should  beoome  president  of 
the  Institution,  and  though  he  felt  it  would  be 
a difficult  thing  to  successfully  emulate  the 
energy  of  the  retiring  president,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  in  any  way  to  aid  the  Institution, 
which  was  one  whioh  should  command  the 
adhesion  of  all  builders’  clerks.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  considering  the  great  number 
of  building  firms  in  the  metropolis  employing 
olerks,  the  number  of  members  or  subscribers 
was  not  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  trusted 
that  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  offioe  the  Institu- 
tion would  show  increasing  prosperity. 

Mr.  Brooks  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  officers,  made  special  reference  to 
the  services  rendered  to  the  Institution  by  the 
president  for  the  past  year, — Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird, — who  had,  unfortunately,  been  bo  unwell 
during  the  past  three  weeks  that  he  was  unable 
to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Stanley 
Bird’s  services  to  the  Institution  had  been  very 
valuable.  Few  men  took  so  deep  an  interest  as 
Mr.  Bird  in  the  welfare  of  the  building  trade 
and  builders’  olerks.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
have  a worthy  successor  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Luoas. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
duly  carried,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  as  one  of 
the  retiring  officers,  replied. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Luoas  was  then  elected  presi- 
dent ; Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker,  Thos.  Stirling,  and 
Thos.  Bishop  were  re-elected  auditors ; Mr.  H. 

T.  Bayes  was  re-eleoted  treasurer;  Messrs. 
Thos.  Bishop,  E.  Brooks,  G.  Bugg,  B.  C.  Fox, 
E.  C.  Roe,  and  T.  H.  Winney,  were  re-elected 
members  of  the  committee,  of  which,  also,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Holding  was  elected  a member. 

The  meeting  was  then  made  special  for  the 
election  of  a pensioner.  There  was  only  one 
candidate,  viz , William  Harffey,  of  Balham- 
hill,  Beventy-eight  years  of  age,  employed  for 
forty  years  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Loat, 
builder,  Balham.  On  motion  duly  made, 
seconded,  and  carried,  Mr.  Harffey  was  duly 
elected. 

Mr.  Bayes,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  said  it  augured  well  for  the 
Institution  that  Mr.  Lucas  had  become  its 
president.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Insti- 
tution, and  was  a worthy  representative  of  the 


great  firm  whose  name  he  bore, — a firm  whose 
benevolence  kept  pace  with  its  means. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Winney, 
and  carried ; and  Mr.  Lucas,  in  reply,  thanked 
Mr.  Bayes  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had 
alluded  to  his  father  and  uncle. 


NORMAN  STAIRCASE,  CANTERBURY. 

This  Late  Norman  Btaircase,  which  we  illus- 
trate from  a drawing  by  Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Addison, 
is  one  of  our  finest  examples  of  transitional 
work.  The  beauty  of  the  design  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  rich  tone  which  time  has  given 
the  materials,  and  it  forms  by  no  means  the 
least  attraction  of  that  architectural  Eldorado, 
Canterbury. 


A REMINISCENCE  OF  JOHN  THOMAS, 
SCULPTOR  AND  ARCHITECT. 

Amongst  our  illustrations  this  week  will  be 
found  facsimiles  of  sketches  by  the  late  John 
Thomas,  whose  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
royal  residences  at  Windsor,  Balmoral,  and 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  the  mansions  of  some  of 
our  nobility,  and  in  publio  buildings  in  many  parfcB 
of  the  kingdom  and  abroad.  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  remembered,  however,  as  the  soulptor  of 
the  royal  statues  and  stone  enrichments  at  the 
new  Palace,  Westminster. 

Many  other  drawings  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  those  given  herewith, 
are  to  be  found,  wherein  his  versatility  in  design 
and  power  of  hand  are  more  fully  exhibited; 
but  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  friendship,  these  few 
outlines  will  serve  as  a slight  memorial  of  one 
who  was  esteemed  while  living  for  the  simplicity 
of  his  demeanour  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart, 
whilstthe  artstudentof  ourpresenttime, — many 
not  knowing  even  his  name, — may  be  induced  to 
seek  out  and  examine  for  himself  the  works  of 
one  who  was  “ the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 
at  the  right  time,”  and  a worthy  coadjutor  of 
the  illustrious  architect  who  now  reposes  within 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  his  own  great  work. 

Thomas  was  disinclined  to  and  unaccustomed 
to  prepare  “ Bhow  ” drawings.  He  was,  by  the 
ciroumstances  of  life,  a thoroughly  practical 
man,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
passed  through  his  hands  could  not  have  been 
exeouted  had  he  bestowed  much  attention  on 
the  “ get  up  ” of  his  drawings.  He  was,  there- 
fore, generally  content  with  sketches  sufficient 
for  the  passing  purpose,  excluding  anything 
beyond  what  was  really  required. 

To  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  late 
years  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  the 
desire  of  designers  to  spare  no  pains  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  drawings  to  captivate  and 
satisfy  the  client’s  eye. 

The  ever-varying  method  and  fashion  of  pre- 
paring architectural  and  decorative  designs 
might  furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  an 
essay. 

A visit  to  the  Diploma  Gallery  at  Burlington 
House  (to  those  courageous  enough  to  ascend 
the  many  stairs),  where  are  designs  by  Soane, 
Wilkins,  Scott,  Hardwick,  the  Smirkes,  the 
Barrys,  the  Wyatts,  and,  going  back  to  nearly 
a century,  the  work  of  one  John  Yenn,  clearly 
shows  a great  difference  between  the  carefully- 
finished  but  somewhat  feeble  efforts  of  a few 
generations  since,  when  compared  with  the 
vigorous  but,  in  some  cases,  less  minute  draw- 
ings of  more  recent  years. 

Besides  versatility,  Mr.  Thomas  possessed  in 
a marked  degree  other  gifts  necessary  to  success, 
— namely,  industry  and  rapidity.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter,  the  writer  of  these  lines  well  re- 
members on  one  ocoaBion,  during  his  pupilage, 
twelve  large  figures  (cartoons  for  glass)  being 
designed  and  completed  by  him  during  the 
interval  of  one  evening. 

Respecting  his  architectural  and  decorative 
designs,  Thomas  appeared  to  possess  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  ideas, — he  was  never  at  a loss ; 
but  this  power  of  originality  was  occasionally 
apt  to  induce  him  to  bring  together  elements 
different  in  character,  difficult  to  harmonise, 
and  sometimes  unhappy  in  effect. 

Of  recent  years,  where  the  rapid  ohanges  of 
style  have  developed  freedom  from  prece- 
dent, such  departures  from  the  beaten  track 
would  pass  unnoticed ; but  the  devotee  of  art 
was  more  punctilious  and  exacting  as  to  the 
“ proprieties  ” a generation  or  two  ago,  and  any 
form  or  detail  differing  from  the  prevailing 
method  was  subjected  to  sharp  criticism. 


As  an  architectural  designer  Thomas  dealt 
most  successfully  with  Elizabethan,  and  the 
ohief  buildings  designed  by  him  in  this  style, 
namely,  Somerleyton  Hall,  Suffolk  ; and  Preston 
Hall,  Kent,  show  boldness  and  skill.  With 
respect  to  the  sister  art  of  sculpture,  it  has  been 
doubted  if  Thomas  was  gifted  with  that  percep- 
tion of  refinement  so  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  position  of  this  incomparable  art, 
and  sufficient  to  have  enabled  him  to  rise  to  the 
eminence  of  a Flaxman  or  a Foley.  He  was, 
indeed,  too  versatile  with  his  accomplishments 
to  have  excelled  in  all.  The  calls  upon  his  time 
and  talent  were  so  various  and  widespread  that 
he  could  not  for  many  years  find  that  repose 
requisite  to  profound  Btudy ; still  it  is  evident 
that  for  some  time  previously  to  his  death  (being 
greatly  influenced  by  the  keen  perception  and 
refined  taste  of  the  Prince  Consort)  he  was  am- 
bitious to  produce  works  of  lasting  reputation  : 
the  Audience  Chamber  at  Windsor  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a noteworthy  example. 

One  of  Thomas's  last  efforts,  viz.,  the  colossal 
“Shakspeare”  seated  on  a throne,  supported  by 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  seen  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862,  more  recently  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  now  in  Aston  Hall,  Birmingham,  is 
an  effective  design,  though  open  to  criticism. 
The  pedestal  is  somewhat  obtrusive,  and  detracts 
from  the  dignity  of  the  group  above. 

That  Thomas  possessed  considerable  power: 
the  group  alluded  to  fully  exemplifies,  and  had 
he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  Bub- 1 
sequent  designs,  no  doubt,  would  have  exhibited  i 
an  increasingly-refined  character  and  expression. : 

The  few  sketches  that  go  with  these  remarks 
are  intended,  as  before  stated,  chiefly  as  a remi-  i 
niscence.  They  are  taken  from  designs  for  some 
of  the  Royal  Arms  with  yyhich  the  New  Palace  at, 
Westminster  is  adorned, — the  panel  containing] 
those  of  Richard  III.  being  given  in  full;  the 
other  sketches  will  be  recognised  by  students  of  i 
heraldry.  A few  heads  roughly  sketched  by ; 
Thomas  are  also  added.  E.  A.  H. 


BUST  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  we  have  taken  i 
ocoasion  for  some  time  past  to  place  before  ■ 
English  readers  representations  of  commemora- 1 
live  and  monumental  soulpture  executed  abroad,  I 
and  essays  on  various  departments  of  the  < 
sculptor’s  art,  supplied  in  all  cases  by  men  i 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art,  its  wants,  i 
and  its  difficulties.  Our  purpose  is  obvious,  and  c 
we  have  reason  to  believe  the  course  taken  has  : 
not  been  without  effect.  In  our  present  number  i 
we  add  to  our  already  long  series  of  modern  : 
foreign  monuments  and  commemorative  groups  i 
a bust  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  with  acces-  i 
sories,  designed  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Kaiser’s  i 
last  birthday,  by  Herr  Eberlein. 

Amidst  a surprising  amount  of  disoontent  ' 
amongst  certain  sections  of  the  people,  and  the  : 
absence,  to  some  extent,  of  those  signs  of  mate-  • 
rial  progress  in  Germany  which  might  have  : 
been  expected,  artists  are  never  tired  of  doing  ; 
homage  to  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Eberlein  thus  a 
apostrophises  the  Kaiser  on  the  pedestal  of  his  f 
bust : — “ Father  of  the  people  and  augmenter  i 
of  their  fame,  ruler  of  the  Empire,  full  of  the  a 
highest  heroism, — reverent  love  and  adoration  ; 
have  for  ever  engraved  thy  image  upon  the  e 
hearts  of  thy  people  ! ” 


THE  BUSH  INN,  HUDDERSFIELD. 

This  Btruoture  is  about  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  ■ 
William  Taylor.  The  materials  are  brick  and1  i 
red  terra  cotta.  On  the  first  floor,  above  the  s 
bar,  is  a billiard-room,  facing  the  main  road. 
On  the  right  is  the  smoke-room,  above  the  s 
commercial  or  coffee-room.  At  the  back  is  a 
yard  enclosed  by  stabling  and  servants’  rooms. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  H.  Stone,  of  Liverpool. 
Tenders  have  not  yet  been  invited. 


Utilising  Waste  Power. — At  Hatfield  Park,  . 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  piles  <o  : 
support  a coffer-dam  across  the  river  Lea  have  ; 
just  been  successfully  driven  by  the  power  from  i 
a water-wheel  situated  at  a distance,  which  j 
power  was  transmitted  by  two  dynamo-machines  - 
and  a couple  of  wires  to  the  gearing  connected  3 
with  a pile-driver  of  ordinary  construction  : 
erected  on  a barge  floating  in  the  river.  The  e 
machinery,  although  rather  roughly  constructed, 
worked  well,  lifting  a dolly  weighing  from  four  r 
to  five  hundredweight  with  ease  and  regularity.  , 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
ARCHITECTURE  * 

Analogous  to  the  motion  of  fluids  is  the  motion 
of  the  air,  and  upon  a correct  knowledge  of  the 
laws  regulating  this  motion  a great  deal  depends. 
Although  the  fact  that  air  is  an  elastic  fluid, 
ponderable,  and  subjeot  to  the  action  of  natural 
forces,  has  been  known  for  many  years,  it  is  only 
comparatively  recently  that  this  knowledge  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  relation  to  architec- 
ture, and  that  really  scientific  schemes  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  have  been  devised.  Even 
within  our  own  reoollection  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered quite  enough  to  provide  an  outlet  for  foul 
air,  and  if  it  was  found  praotioally  that  the  foul 
air  refused  to  avail  itself  of  the  outlet,  the  fault 
lay  in  the  “ nature  of  things,”  and  the  architect 
and  builder  were  perfectly  free  from  blame.  Bat 
as  soon  as  it  was  clearly  understood  that,  after 
a maximum  has  been  attained,  it  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  air  under  ordinary  pressure  to  make 
its  way  into  a room,  as  for  a vessel  of  a certain 
size  to  oontain  more  than  a certain  quantity  of 
water;  or  that  no  matter  in  what  position  an 
opening  from  an  inner  apartment  into  the  ex- 
ternal air  exists,  if  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment be  higher  than  that  of  the  external  air,  the 
cold  air  will  have  a tendency  to  rush  in,  rather 
than  the  hot  foul  air  to  go  out, — as  soon,  I say, 
as  these  facts  were  appreciated,  it  became  easy 
to  lay  down  simple  rules  of  ventilation,  which 
rules  have  lately  been  applied  with  muoh  suooess. 
If  meohanioal  means  of  drawing  away  the  fool 
air  are  provided,  the  place  of  the  air  that  is 
drawn  away  must  be  taken  by  fresh  air,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  arrange  the  inlets  carefully, 
and  see  that  the  incoming  air  is  not  contaminated, 
to  insure  good  ventilation.  To  take  another 
instanoe,  whioh  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
us  all  by  the  terrible  Tay  Bridge  disaster,  the 
pressure  of  air  in  motion, — that  is,  of  wind, 
— on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  is  a subject  well 
deserving  scientific  study.  Fortunately,  in  this 
oountry,  we  have  not  to  take  such  excessive 
precautions  against  wind  as  in  other  climates ; 
but  the  inconvenienoe  and  danger  caused  by  a 
high  gale  in  London  are  very  serious,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a little  extra  care  would  make  all 
roofs  much  less  likely  to  be  stripped  by  the 
wind  than  is  now  the  case.  The  effect  of  a 
gale  of  wind  acting  upon  a sloping  roof  is  two- 
fold  ; it  never  strips  off  tiles  or  slates  at  once, 
but  any  gust  of  wind  of  exceptional  force  is 
followed  by  a momentary  vacuum,  during  the 
existence  of  which  the  atmospheric  pressure 
inside  the  roof  is  greater  than  that  outside,  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  tiles  or  slates,  if  simply 
nailed  to  battens,  are  lifted  at  the  weakest 
point,  their  edges,  when  a following  gust  strips 
them  off.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  follows, 
as  a matter  of  course,  that  tiles  or  slates  tightly 
i nailed  to  close  boarding  must  be  much  better 
able  to  resist  the  interior  force  tending  to  lift 
them  up  than  if  only  nailed  to  battens.  This 
turns  out  praotioally  to  be  the  oase.  There  is 
only  one  other  matter  in  connexion  with  the 
air  that  I would  mention,  and  that  is,  that  the 
state  of  the  air  in  any  building  materially 
affects  its  acoustic  properties.  Researches  and 
experiments  made  by  Professor  Tyndall  and 
others  have  proved  beyond  question  that  the 
waves  of  sound  are  most  interfered  with  when 
they  have  to  pass  through  strata  of  varying 
densities,  and  hence  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
more  effectually  we  ventilate  our  public  build- 
l ings  the  better  will  their  acoustic  properties  be. 

! A knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  whioh 
govern  the  transmission  of  sound  will  enable 
i us  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  through 
I walls,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances 
I that  dwellers  in  terraces  have  to  put  up  with, 
i and  if  the  habit  of  living  in  flats  should  in- 
crease, this  question  will  become  even  more 
: important.  I have  frequently  been  struck  with 
I the  small  effect  pugging  under  floors  has  in 
preventing  sound  being  heard  in  the  lower 
j rooms,  and  this  is  beoause  the  pugging  is 
i nearly  always  too  tightly  packed.  Any  loose 
substance,  such  as  sawdust  or  soft  hair  felt,  in 
whioh  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lose  themselves, 
i and  get  broken  up,  would  have  far  more  effect ; 

and  it  would  not  be  a difficult  matter  to  arrange 
j party-walls  so  that  they  should  be  absolutely 
' impervious  to  sound.  Optics  is  another  branch 
of  soience  that  immediately  affects  us,  as  the 
laws  of  the  incidence  and  reflection  of  the  rays 
of  light  must  govern  the  Bize,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  the  exact  position,  of  windows  in  any 
building,  and  in  town  architecture  the  value  of 
a building  depends  very  largely  on  the  amount 
of  light  obtained  for  the  various  rooms. 

I must  now  say  a few  words  on  the 
subjeot  of  that  combination  of  the  various 
branches  of  science  to  which  I have  already 
alluded,  known  as  Sanitary  Science.  This  was 
announced  to  us  a few  years  ago  as  a new 
gospel,  but  it  emphatically  is  nothing  more  than 
a knowledge  of  Nature’s  laws.  This  Bubjeot 
has  been  treated  so  exhaustively  at  the  Insti- 
tute within  the  last  twelve  months  that  I shall 
not  occupy  your  time  to  any  extent  this  even- 
ing upon  it.  Sanitary  science  is  a striking 
example  of  the  way  in  which  all  branches  of 
physical  science  are  allied  to  and  bound  up 
with  one  another.  As  was  remarked  by  an 
eminent  scientific  man  a few  years  ago, — ” No 
one  science  is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest 
as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose  use  may 
extend  considerably  beyond  the  science  to 
which  they  primarily  belong,”  and  no  one  can 
possibly  tell  how  our  common  every-day  house- 
hold arrangements  may  be  affected  by  any  new 
discovery  in  science,  remote  as  it  may  appear  at 
first.  Nothing  could  have  seemed  less  likely 
to  affect  house-planning  and  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements of  a building,  than  the  researches 
of  an  eminent  French  chemist  into  certain 
diseases  of  animals,  and  yet  it  is  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  M.  Pasteur  that  these  diseases  were 
caused  by  the  presence  of  minute  germs  in  the 
atmosphere,  whioh  upen  finding  a suitable  nidus 
became  active  death  - bearing  organisms,  that 
the  whole  germ-theory  of  disease  rests  ; and 
this  theory,  as  soon  as  it  was  proved  to  be  scien- 
tifically acourate,  gave  the  clue  to  the  cause  of 
that  fatal  disease  typhoid  fever, — a disease  which 
modern  civilisation,  in  the  shape  of  extensive 
systems  of  drainage,  rendered  more  fatal  than 
it  ever  has  been  before,  because  it  made  its 
approach  more  insidious.  Dirt  and  filth  of  all 
kinds  are  perceptible  at  once,  and  can  be  easily 
removed  ; but  Bewer  gas,  whioh  will  find  its  way 
into  a house,  however  clean  it  may  be  kept, 
unless  certain  precautions  are  taken,  is  a far 
worse  enemy  ; but  this  enemy  can  now  be  at- 
tacked with  a certainty  of  success,  the  precau- 
tions necessary  to  be  observed  to  prevent  its 
entry  into  our  houses  being  perfectly  well 
known  and  easily  carried  out.  Until,  however,  it 
was  known  that  that  this  sewer-gas  brought  with 
it  the  germs  which  caused  typhoid  fever,  all 
attempts  at  improving  our  system  of  drainage 
were  abortive,  because  no  one  knew  what  had 
to  be  guarded  against.  The  condition  in  whioh 
a number  of  large  houses  in  the  West  End  are 
now,  or  were  till  very  recently,  is  a striking 
proof  of  the  evil  that  may  be  done  through 
want  of  accurate  scientific  knowledge.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  without  ventilation  of 
the  drains,  and  the  outting-off  of  all  house- 
drains  from  the  main  sewers,  an  elaborate  and 
complicated  Bystem  of  drainage,  like  that  of 
London,  is  the  most  noxious  and  pestiferous 
lethal  engine  that  oould  be  devised,  and  that  we 
are  now  able  to  escape  from  it  is  solely  due  to 
the  progress  of  physical  science.  As  I have 
already  referred  to  that  part  of  sanitary  science 
which  relates  to  ventilation,  I need  not  allude  to 
it  further ; bnt  I must  say  a word  or  two  as  to 
Warming.  Now  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  a 
great  deal  more  complicated  than  many  people 
suppose,  and  if  I were  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
scientific  principles  involved  in  the  transmission 
of  heat,  I should  most  probably  lead  you  astray 
in  a fog  of  my  own  creating ; but  if  any  one 
wants  to  investigate  the  subject  for  himself,  he 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  that  admirable 
text-book  on  the  theory  of  heat  by  Clerk-Max- 
well. It  is,  however,  only  quite  recently  that 
these  scientific  principles  have  been  recognised 
in  the  manufacture  of  stoves ; but  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Exhibition  has  doubtless  done  muoh 
good  in  this  respect,  as  it  has  led  people  to  think 
about  the  best  mode  of  combustion,  and  the  best 
method  of  radiating  heat.  Recent  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  light  and  heat  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  but  perceived  by  us 
through  a different  channel,  and  the  “ theory  of 
exchanges,”  as  it  is  called,  explains  why  we  use 
polished  silver  for  a teapot,  lampblack  for  stoves, 
and  why  we  whitewash  the  roof  of  a house  to 
keep  it  cooler  in  summer,  though  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  same  application  tends  to 
keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter  by  diminishing 
its  power  of  radiation.  While  on  this  Bubject 
I will  briefly  refer  to  one  very  important  fact. 

If  the  air  through  which  radiant  heat  passes 
be  perfectly  pure,  it  is  almost  completely 


diathermanons ; that  is,  it  does  not  get  heated 
itself,  although  it  transmits  the  radiations ; but 
the  more  impure  it  becomes,  the  more  it  stops 
the  radiations,  and  takes  up  heat  itself.  Hence, 
the  purer  we  can  maintain  the  air  in  any  place 
of  assembly,  and  the  freer  from  dust,  the  less 
effect  will  the  heat  which  is  being  radiated  into 
the  room  have  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  air  itself.  This  shows  the  great  desirability 
of  filtering  by  means  of  horse-hair,  wadding, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  all  the  air  which 
passes  into  a room  through  the  ventilating 
openings. 

I have  left  to  the  last  that  branch  of  physical 
soience  the  practical  developments  of  whioh  are 
of  most  recent  birth,  and  yet  which  bids  fair  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind,  and 
some  knowledge  of  whioh  will  soon  be  a necessity 
for  architects  : I Made  to  Eleetricity.  Although 
it  is  many  years  Bince  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity were  first  observed,  and  their  wonderful 
character  commented  on,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  its  properties  have  been 
turned  to  practical  account ; but  lately  the  pro- 
gress has  been  so  rapid  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a more  gigantic 
revolution  than  the  one  effected  by  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine  in  its  practical  form  rather 
more  than  a huudred  years  ago.  The  number 
of  points  at  whioh  our  work  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  inventions  of  electricians  is 
increasing  daily.  A few  years  ago  electric  bells 
were  about  the  only  things  in  connexion  with 
houses  that  oalled  for  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jeot,and  these  were  generally  looked  upon  as  ex- 
pensive toys;  but  there  are  now  so  many  different 
patents  for  electric  bells,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  system  is  becoming  so  widely  known  and 
appreciated,  that  I suppose  there  are  few  of  us 
who  have  not  been  consulted  on  the  subject  by 
clients,  and  a slight  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  involved,  enabling  us  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  a battery  last- 
ing, as  to  the  good  or  bad  method  of  insulating  the 
wires,  and  various  other  points,  is  very  desirable, 
otherwise  we  are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  whom  we  employ,  and  are  unable  to 
exercise  the  slightest  supervision  over  the  work. 
But  the  subject  that  is  now  engrossing  so  much 
attention  is  the  lighting  of  houses  and  shops  by 
electricity ; and  you  may  be  sure  that  before 
long  the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  arti- 
ficially illuminating  the  new  buildings  we  design 
will  be  one  that  every  architect  will  be  expected 
to  give  an  opinion  upon.  Electric  light  systems 
are  divided  into  two  great  branches, — the  arc- 
light  system  and  the  incandescent  systems, — and 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  more  suitable  in 
any  particular  case  will  have  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  conditions  which  have  to  be 
complied  with  in  that  case  : henoe  some  know- 
ledge of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  each 
system  is  essential.  Before  leaving  the  subject 
of  electricity,  I may  mention  the  report,  recently 
printed,  of  the  Committee  on  Lightning  Con- 
ductors, whioh  is  a good  example  of  the  benefit 
arising  from  a combination  of  scientific  with 
architectural  knowledge.  Any  one  who  care- 
fully studies  that  report  will  gain  a knowledge 
of  the  subject  that  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  acquire  before  its  publica- 
tion. 

Let  me  now  mention  a matter  whioh  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  to  our  profes- 
sion, but  whioh  I can  only  glance  at  now 

and  that  is,  the  preliminary  education  of  an 
architect.  I have  a very  strong  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  architectural  students  leave 
school  too  early.  We  call  ours  a profession, 
and  rightly  so,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  arduous  of  professions.  If  a boy  is 
destined  for  the  profession  of  Law  or  Medioine, 
not  only  is  he  kept  at  school  till  he  is  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age,  but  in  nine  cases  out  ©f 
ten,  he  has,  in  addition,  a university  oourse,  if 
not  at  one  of  the  older  universities,  at  such  in- 
stitutions as  University  College  ; but  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  boys  to  be  articled  to  an 
architect  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
before  the  preliminary  education  can  possibly 
have  been  completed  ; and  I believe  the  results 
of  this  system  are  altogether  bad.  No  amount 
of  after-study  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  two  or  three  years  at  school  or  college  after 
the  age  of  sixteen.  The  compulsory  Examina- 
tion reoently  set  on  foot  by  the  Institute  will,  I 
hope,  do  much  to  obviate  this,  and  I should  be 
glad  to  see  the  scheme  of  examination  framed 
so  as  to  offer  a premium  for  having  passed  oertain 
public  examinations.  For  example:  that  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  senior  Oxford  or  Cam- 
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bridge  non-gremial,  or  the  London  matriculation, 
should  be  exempted  from  taking  certain  simple 
scientific  and  literary  papers  that  would  other- 
wise be  compulsory,  and  in  this  way  I believe 
muoh  good  might  be  done.  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  a knowledge  of  physical 
scienoe  may  be  of  advantage  to  an  architect,  and 
I can  quite  imagine  that  some  such  objec- 
tion as  this  has  occurred  to  your  minds  while 
I have  been  speaking : “ Granting  that  such 
knowledge  would  be  beneficial,  still  the  range 
of  subjects  is  so  vast  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  gain  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
them.”  This  I fully  admit ; but  my  point  is,  that 
a Blight  acquaintance  with  these  subjeots  is  much 
better  than  none  at  all.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Siemens  some  few  months  ago,  a little 
knowledge  is  not  a dangerous  thing  under 
certain  conditions : these  are  that  the  little 
knowledge  be  well  digested,  and  that  its  limits 
be  kept  always  clearly  in  view.  Although  it 
may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so,  yet  it  is  a fact 
that  a little  knowledge  of  a subject  will  often 
enable  a man  to  Bee  clearly  that  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  certain  branohes  of  that 
subject;  whereas,  if  he  had  no  knowledge  at  all, 
he  might  think  he  knew  all  about  it.  There 
are  so  many  matters  closely  allied  to  architec- 
ture which  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
important,  for  whioh  supplementary  contracts 
are  obtained,  that  if  we  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  them,  we  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
individuals  who  are  employed  to  do  the  work,  so 
that  I do  not  think  any  one  should  be  deterred 
from  gaining  a slight  acquaintance  with  scientific 
subjects  because  of  the  impossibility  of  master- 
ing them.  Just  as  a slight  knowledge  of  a 
language  will  not  enable  us  to  go  at  once  and 
read  the  books  written  in  that  language,  but 
will,  at  any  rate,  help  us  to  verify  a quotation ; 
so  a slight  knowledge  of  science  will  assist  us  to 
understand  somewhat  of  its  language,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  will  prevent  our  being  the 
victims  of  gross  deception.  I remember  hearing 
a friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  a thorough 
scientific  training,  onoe  make  a remark  whioh 
Btruck  me  as  being  a very  forcible  one.  He 
said, — “ There  are  a great  many  branches  of 
science  that  I know  nothing  about,  but  I will 
defy  any  man  to  talk  nonsense  to  me  on  any 
scientific  subject  whatever  for  five  minutes 
without  my  finding  him  out.”  Another  objec- 
tion has  probably  ocourred  to  you  of  this  kind. 
What  is  the  use  of  an  arohiteot’s  taking  time  to 
study  certain  subjeots,  when  he  can  always  call 
in  a specialist  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  same  subject  ? This  objection  is  a 
very  plausible  one,  and  requires  to  be  examined 
somewhat  in  detail.  In  the  first  place,  questions 
often  crop  up  unexpectedly,  which  require  a 
decision  of  some  sort  to  be  arrived  at  at  once, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  a specialist  is 
not  at  hand  to  advise.  In  such  a case,  a slight 
acquaintance  with  a subject  might  enable  the 
architect  at  any  rate  to  meet  the  difficulty  tem- 
porarily, and  then,  if  it  should  happen  that  an 
expert  has  to  be  called  in,  no  harm  would  have 
been  done.  Then  comes  the  question  of  expense, 
— which  is  frequently  a serious  matter  to  the 
client, — and  here  I am  touching  on  a subject 
that  was  referred  to  a few  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Cole  Adams  in  his  interesting  paper  on  Barnacles. 
Specialists  invariably  charge  heavy  fees,  and 
quite  rightly.  If  a man  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  master  thoroughly  any  one  branch  of  bis 
profession,  and  limits  his  chance  of  employment 
to  that  branch,  he  ought  to  charge  highly  for 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  I quite 
admit  that  in  many  cases  an  architect  would 
act  wisely  to  call  in  a specialist  to  advise  with 
him,  just  as  a medical  man  calls  in  a consulting 
physician  in  urgent  or  difficult  cases  ; but  as  the 
family  doctor  ought  to  be  able  to  treat  all  cases 
not  requiring  serious  and  exceptional  treatment, 
a patient  would  have  good  cause  for  complaint 
against  his  medical  man  were  he  to  advise  calling 
in  a physician  for  every  little  ailment  : so  it 
seems  to  me  a client  may  justly  complain  if  he 
finds  his  architect  unable  to  decide  what  course 
to  adopt  in  matters  of  drainage  and  other  soien- 
tific  subjects  which  do  not  present  any  great 
difficulty.  He  imagines  that  for  the  fee  which 
he  has  to  pay  he  is  going  to  obtain  skilled  advice 
and  assistance  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
work  which  he  entrusts  to  his  architect,  and 
will  be  very  likely  to  grumble  at  having  to  pay 
several  extra  guineas  for  an  extraneous  opinion. 
There  is  further  one  very  decided  danger  in 
consulting  a specialist.  You  have  probably 
all  heard  of  the  physician  who  discovered 
a certain  disease  that  was  named  after 


him,  and  after  his  discovery  it  is  Baid  that  no 
patient  ever  consulted  him  but  he  found  out 
that  the  man  waB  suffering  from  that  very 
disease  ; just  in  the  same  way  a specialist  who 
has  made  any  one  subject  a special  study  is 
almost  certain  to  have  strong  opinions  as  to  the 
causes  which  lead  to  the  existence  of  a certain 
state  of  things,  and  he  will  therefore  be  very 
likely  to  find  out  the  existence  of  these  causes, 
and  to  advise  expensive  remedies  which  may  not 
really  have  been  required  ; whereas,  an  exami- 
nation by  an  unbiassed  man  who  has  had  a 
scientific  training,  and  is  not  apt  to  jump  at 
conclusions  hurriedly,  may  very  possibly  dis- 
cover some  simple  cause  for  what  is  wrong  that 
a very  slight  expense  may  put  right.  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  general  public,— 
and  you  must  remember  that  the  general  public 
are  made  up  of  individuals,  and  that  the  way  in 
whioh  we  treat  our  individual  clients  is  a factor 
in  the  estimation  in  which  the  profession  as  a 
whole  is  held  by  the  public, — what  is  likely  to 
be  the  effect  on  the  public  if  they  find  that  when 
the  architect  is  consulted  on  some  faults  of 
drainage,  he  says,  “ Oh,  Mr.  So-and-So  is  an 
authority  on  this  point,  and  you  had  better  call 
him  in,”  or  when  he  is  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  defective  ventilation,  he  refers  to 
some  other  eminent  authority  ? Will  not  the 
public  gradually  get  to  have  a low  opinion  of 
the  profession  generally,  and  begin  to  question 
the  necessity  of  employing  an  architect  at  all  ? 
Are  not  some  of  the  articles  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  some  of  the  papers  a proof  that  this 
opinion  is  becoming  held  more  or  less  ? Ought 
we  not,  then,  to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  such 
an  opiuion  gaining  ground  ? We  can  never  tell 
what  matters  may  be  referred  to  us  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  our  practice,  and  we  muBt 
always  remember  that  the  specialist  knowledge 
of  vesterdayis  theoommon  knowledge  of  to-day. 

Ic  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there 
are  many  cases  such  as  I have  mentioned 
which  do  not  come  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  an  architect,  and  that  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  qualify  himself  for  under- 
taking suoh  work,  he  would  only  be  intruding 
into  the  domain  of  the  engineer.  I hold  that 
any  work  appertaining  to  the  structural  stability 
of  a building,  to  its  sanitary  condition  as  regards 
drainage,  warming,  or  ventilation,  and  generally 
to  its  suitability  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended,  is  mo3t  distinctly  within  the  province 
of  the  architect,  and  if  he  gives  up  this  to 
others  and  endeavours  to  retain  only  the  artistic 
part  of  the  work,  he  will  soon  find  that  this  is 
gone  too.  We  do  not  find  that  engineers  make 
any  scruple  about  designing  the  ornamental 
features  of  a bridge  or  any  other  erection  they 
may  have  to  construct.  We  find  auctioneers 
and  surveyors  taking  to  themselves  the  title  of 
architect,  and  designing  the  houses  that  are  to 
cover  the  estates  which  they  have  to  sell  and 
develop.  We  are  beginning  to  find  plumbers  and 
builders  calling  themselves  Banitary  engineers 
and  architects  ; and  how  is  it  that  they  gain  the 
ear  of  the  public  ? Simply  because  the  public 
think  that  if  they  go  to  a man  of  this  sort  they 
go  to  a practical  man ; whereas,  if  they  go  to 
an  architect  they  will  find  only  an  artistic  dilet- 
tante who  has  to  go  to  some  one  else  for  advice 
upon  practical  points.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we 
are  to  hold  onr  own  in  the  keen  competition 
which  now  exists,  it  will  not  be  by  taking  any 
so-called  high  ground  as  to  our  being  artists 
and  nothing  else,  but  by  convincing  the  public 
that  we  are  practically  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  our  profession,  that  we  can  meet  the 
plumber  and  the  surveyor  on  their  own  ground, 
and  by  showing  that,  in  addition  to  practical 
knowledge,  we  can  give  that  artistic  finish 
which  is  the  result  of  a cultured  education, 
and  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  any  one 
without  the  patient  study  to  which  the  early 
years  of  the  architectural  student’s  life  should 
be  devoted.  There  can,  however,  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  think  that  there  is  anything 
derogatory  to  the  true  artist  in  being  practical, 
and  in  having  a knowledge  of  science.  As  a 
proof  of  this  I should  only  need  to  point  to  that 
admirable  address  delivered  so  recently  by  the 
leader  whose  Iobs  we  all  deplore,  to  show  how 
Mr.  Street,  artist  as  he  was  in  his  every  fibre, 
worked  strictly  on  a scientific  basis,  and  his 
works  are  a standing  proof  that  the  true  artist 
never  sacrifices  strength  to  beauty,  or  lays  on 
ornament  for  the  sake  of  doing  so.  But  as  a 
matter  of  faot  the  greatest  artist  cannot  dispense 
with  scientific  knowledge.  The  sculptor  may 
have  the  highest  manual  dexterity,  the  figure- 
painter  the  lightest  and  most  delicate  touch 


with  the  brush ; but  without  a knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  figure  each  will  be 
powerless  to  produce  a statue  or  a painting  that 
shall  live  as  a thing  of  beauty  for  ever.  So 
with  the  landscape-painters : the  greatest  of 
them  are  those  who  live  with  Nature  and  study 
her  inner  workings,  and  not  only  her  surface 
aspects ; who  watch  the  growth  of  flower  and 
Bhrub,  and  note  the  effect  upon  them  of  storm 
and  sunshine,  who  ascertain  the  causeB  by 
which  the  various  tints  in  the  atmosphere 
are  brought  about,  — in  a word,  who  make 
themselves  thorough  masters  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  physical  science. 

The  value  of  scientific  training  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  its  direct  results  ; those  that  are  in- 
direct  are  of  equal  importance.  A man  who 
has  acquired  a scientific  habit  of  thought  will 
always  exercise  a close  observation  of  the  facts 
that  come  under  his  notice ; he  will  feel  that  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  existence  of 
any  state  of  things  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  examine,  those  that  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
are  moBt  obvious,  may  very  probably  not  be  the 
real  ones ,-  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  led 
away  by  superficial  similarities  ; and,  above  all 
things,  he  will  [not  be  hasty  in  jumping  at  con- 
clusions. Useful  as  these  qualities  are  to  every 
one,  they  are  of  especial  value  to  an  architect 
in  what  I may  call  the  collaterals  of  his  pro- 
fession. When  once  a man  gets  into  regular 
practice,  he  will  find  that  designing  buildings 
forms  but  a part, — sometimes  a small  part, — of 
his  work,  which  frequently  consists  of  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  buildings,  settling  dis- 
putes, giving  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and 
suoh  matters  as  these ; and  herein  the  indirect 
qualifications,  which  are  the  results  of  scientific 
study,  will  be  of  the  utmost  service. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  you,  very 
imperfectly,  how  intimately  we  architects  are 
interested  in  the  advance  of  physical  science. 
As  I Baid  at  the  commencement,  so  I would 
repeat  now,  that  I hope  I shall  not  be  considered 
as  in  the  least  opposed  to  our  being  artists : it 
has  been  my  endeavour  to  show  that  art  and 
science  are  not  antagonistic,  but  rather  twin 
sisters,  who  ought  never  to  be  separated,  and  it 
is  to  any  tendency  to  separate  the  two  that  I 
am  opposed.  Captivating  as  art  is  to  her 
votaries,  science  is  equally  so  to  hers  ; and,  in 
conclusion,  I think  I may  safely  promise  this, 
that  he  who  takes  up  the  study  of  any  branch 
of  science  connected  with  architecture  will  never 
regret  having  done  so,  but  will  find  in  the 
pursuit  of  ic  growing  delight  and  an  ever- 
increasing  fascination. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Gilbert  It.  Redgrave)  said 
that  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  study 
of  natural  laws  which  Mr.  Slater  had  advo- 
cated was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Slater  had  raised  the  question 
whether  lads  who  were  intended  to  follow  the 
architectural  profession  should  not  stay  at 
school  longer  than  was  at  present  the  general 
rule.  Abroad,  young  men  intended  to  become 
architects  after  they  left  school  went  to  the 
ficole  Polytechnique  or  some  such  technical 
institution  for  three  or  four  years  before  enter- 
ing an  architect’s  office.  In  Buch  institutions 
the  young  foreign  architect  acquired  a great  deal 
of  scientific  and  theoretical  information.  The 
practice  of  this  country,  of  taking  lads  into 
architects’  offices  as  pupils  directly  they  left 
school  might  give  them  good  opportunities  of 
acquiring  business  habits,  but  it  hardly  assisted 
them  in  acquiring  scientific  information  of  the 
kind  referred  to  by  Mr.  Slater.  Some  of  the 
sciences,  as  Mr.  Slater  had  truly  said,  were  inti- 
mately related  to  the  work  of  the  architect. 
Some  knowledge  of  chemistry  alone,  bearing  as 
it  did  upon  the  nature  and  composition  of  mate- 
rials, would  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
architect.  As  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  a 
test  of  the  purity  of  white-lead,  he  remembered 
an  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  that 
subject.  Some  years  ago  two  strips  of  paper 
were  painted  with  pure  white-lead  paint.  One 
of  the  strips  so  prepared  was  hung  in  a country 
privy,  and  the  other  was  placed  in  the  National 
Gallery.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  it  was 
found  that  whereas  the  strip  in  the  National 
Gallery  had  very  speedily  become  blackened, 
the  strip  in  the  country  privy  showed  no  dis- 
colouration. He  thought  that  Mr.  Slater  had 
very  wisely  insisted  upon  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  sanitary  knowledge  to  an  architect. 
Within,  comparatively  speaking,  the  last  few 
years,  a large  number  of  our  towns  had  been 
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drained  and  sewered,  and  sinoe  that  work  had 
been  done  we  had  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
prevalence  of  zymotio  diseases,  caused,  it  was 
urged  (and  in  some  cases  with  too  muoh ground), 
by  sewer-gas  being  laid  on  to  our  houses.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  a very  favourite  idea  with 
medical  writers  that  the  germs  of  such  diseases 
were  principally,  if  not  entirely,  conveyed  by 
the  medium  of  water,  but  that  idea  seemed  to 
be  beiog  superseded  by  the  theory  that  the 
germs  were  oonveyed  by  means  of  sewer-gas. 
Perhaps  there  was  a great  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  spread  of 
zymotio  diseases  sinoe  towns  had  been  sewered, 
and  oertainly  such  statements  had  been  strongly 
disputed,  especially  in  Germany.  In  Munich 
and  Hambirg,  towns  which  were  formerly  very 
subject  to  diseases  of  a zymotio  character,  there 
had,  he  believed,  been  a great  diminution  in  the 
deaths  from  zymotio  diseases  sinoe  those  towns 
had  been  sewered. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Slater  for  his  admirable  paper,  whioh 
would,  he  hoped,  have  the  effeot  of  stirring 
them  all  up  to  apply  themselves  with  energy 
to  the  study  of  some  of  the  essential  matters 
of  which  Mr.  Slater  had  spoken.  With  regard 
to  the  education  of  young  men  destined 
for  the  architectural  profession,  the  education 
which  was  afforded  by  an  ordinary  middle-class 
school  would  be  difficult  to  match  on  the  Boore 
of  costly  inefficiency.  Such  schools  seemed  to 
regard  the  education  whioh  was  given  at  Eton 
or  Harrow  as  the  very  beau  ideal  of  education, 
and  consequently  when  young  gentlemen  left 
their  “ academies”  to  enter  an  architect’s  office, 
they  had  acquired  very  little  scientific  or  other 
useful  knowledge.  He  believed  that  as  the 
world  became  more  cosmopolitan  in  character 
we  should  see  adopted  in  this  country  some  suoh 
Bystem  of  architectural  education  as  that  in 
vogue  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Slater’s  mention 
of  the  value  of  personally  mixing  and  watching 
the  behaviour  of  specimens  of  mortar,  cement, 
and  concrete,  had  recalled  to  memory  the 
fact  that  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  R. 
Burnell,  in  Bedford-row,  twenty  years  ago,  were 
to  be  seen  a number  of  little  boards  containing 
samples  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Burnell,  as  was 
known,  made  a particular  study  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  stone,  cement,  plasters,  &c.,  and 
no  doubt  he  had  found  the  practice  referred  to 
a very  convenient  and  instructive  one.  As  to 
the  questioa  of  pugging  for  floors  or  wall?,  in 
order  to  prevent  sound  from  passing  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  slag-wool  was  the  b98t  material  that  could 
be  used.  It  was  an  admirable  non-conductor  of 
sound,  and  was  absolutely  indestructible. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  in  seconding  the  motion  for 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Slater,  said  he  thought 
it  was  most  important  and  desirable  that  archi- 
tects should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  soience  with  which  Mr. 
Slater  had  dealt. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  said  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  students’  point  of  view,  he  would  ask, 
What  time  had  they  to  study  all  the  sciences  P 
Although  he  had  been  six  years  in  the  profession, 
he  was  only  now  beginning  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  laws  of  design,  and  design  was 
certainly  a most  essential  study  for  an  architect. 
In  moving  about  amoDg  the  members  of  the 
Association  he  found  that  the  young  fellows  who 
were  the  most  practical  and  scientific  were  the 
least  oapable  as  designers  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  designers  knew  little  about 
science.  After  all,  was  it  really  necessary  for 
an  architect  to  understand  all  that  Mr.  Slater 
had  said  as  to  the  composition  of  bricks,  the 
strength  of  iron  and  timber,  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff  ? A great  deal  had  been  heard  lately 
about  the  ooming  Obligatory  Architectural 
Examination.  He  thought  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  would  do  more  good  if 
they  could  obtain  a law  compelling  builders 
to  pass  such  an  examination.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  foreign  methods  of  archi- 
tectural education,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  enforced 
studies  at  the  Eoole  Polyteohnique  and  similar 
institutions,  the  young  architect  was  frequently 
thirty  years  of  age  before  he  was  allowed  to  do 
anything  for  himself.  With  all  its  defects,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  English  system  of  pupilage, 
and  it  would,  he  thought,  be  admitted  that,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  architectural  pupils 
were  so  largely  left  to  “ fish  ” for  themselves, 
the  progress  of  our  street  architecture  was  very 
satisfactory  as  compared  with  that  of  Paris  and 
other  Continental  cities. 


The  motion  having  been  put  and  carried, 

Mr.  Slater,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said 
that  while  he  admitted  that  the  early  years  of 
an  architect’s  career  should  be  mainly  devoted 
to  design,  that  part  of  his  work  should  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  draughtsman- 
ship. His  contention  was  that  if  young  men  who 
were  destined  for  the  profession  remained  at 
sohool  two  or  three  years  longer  than  was  now 
usual,  so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of  mastering 
a great  deal  of  the  scientific  principles  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  they  would  be  much 
better  prepared  for  the  real  work  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  conclusion,  he  urged  those  of  his 
hearers  who  were  pupils  not  to  entertain  the 
notion  that  when  their  articles  were  completed 
they  had  no  more  to  learn.  The  architect  who 
was  worthy  of  the  name  never  left  off  learning. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  PROPORTION. 

A meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  was  held  a few 
days  ago  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  207,  Bath-street, 
Mr.  James  Sellars  presiding.  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
architect,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Natural  Laws 
of  Proportion.”  They  were  all  familiar,  he  Baid, 
with  certain  purely  artificial  and  arbitrary  laws 
of  proportion  whioh  have  been  more  or  less  used 
by  architects  in  the  past  in  connexion  with 
what  were  called,  somewhat  arrogantly,  “the 
five  orders  of  architecture.”  They  were  origi- 
nally formulated  by  the  Romans,  to  enable  them 
to  repeat  the  forms  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
their  own  buildings,  and  they  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Vitruvius.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  fortunately,  the  rules  of  Vitru- 
vius were  lost  or  forgotten,  but  with  the  revival 
of  classical  learning  they  were  brought  to  light, 
and  eagerly  adopted  and  extended  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  was  discovered  that  the 
inspiration  whioh  our  architects  sought  might  be 
obtained  directly  from  Greece,  instead  of,  as 
before,  from  Greece  by  way  of  Rome.  After 
referring  to  the  arbitrary  scale  of  proportions 
formulated  by  Vitruvius,  and  developed  by  his 
successors,  as  a set  of  artificial  or  unnatural 
laws  of  proportion,  Mr.  Watson  said  that  the 
works  of  the  past  ages  should  be  studied,  not 
that  they  might  accurately  reproduce  their  forms, 
but  that  they  might  discover  the  principles  in 
whioh  these  forms  took  their  origin,  and  apply 
them  to  the  particular  conditions  of  their  own 
works.  If  they  rejected  arbitrary  rules  without 
adopting  principles  of  some  kind,  they  would  not 
make  any  united  progress.  They  might  escape 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Vitruvian 
laws  only  to  find  themselves  in  the  wilderness. 
It  became  thus  important,  if  there  was  any  frag- 
ment of  principle  to  be  discovered,  that  they 
should  not  allow  it  to  escape.  In  the  pages  of 
Viollet-le-Duo  and  Ruskin  there  was  a constant 
reference  to  principles,  and  it  bad  occurred  to  the 
speaker  to  bring  before  the  section  the  following 
propositions  in  regard  to  the  base,  suggested 
chiefly  by  their  writings,  which  tended  chiefly  to 
establish  architectural  forms  as  a basis  of  natural 
law  : — (1)  The  projection  of  the  base  to  a column 
ought  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  base  to  a 
wall;  (2)  that  the  further  apart  columns  are 
from  one  another  the  greater  should  be  the 
projection  of  their  bases;  (3)  that  the  less  the 
diameter  of  the  column  the  greater  proportionally 
may  be  the  projection  of  its  base  ; (4)  that  the 
less  the  actual  size  of  a column  the  greater 
proportionally  may  be  the  projection  of  its  base  ; 
(5)  that  the  height  of  a base  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  wall  or  column  which  it  sup- 
ports should  be  less  for  a high  wall  or  column 
than  for  a low  one,  and  its  height  in  proportion 
to  its  projection  should  be  greater  ; (6)  that  a 
base  should  be  steeper  in  proportion  to  its  height 
above  the  spectator;  (7)  that  the  base  of  a 
square  pillar  should  have  less  projection  than 
that  of  a round  one ; and  (8)  that  a base  formed 
in  hard  material  may  have  a greater  projection 
than  one  whioh  is  formed  in  a Hofter  material. 
These  were  some  of  the  considerations  which 
might  affeot  the  setting-out  of  the  height  and 
projection  of  a base  moulding.  He  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  the  details  of  a building 
were  to  be  worked  out  like  a mathematical 
problem,  or  like  a logical  syllogism,  in  which  a 
certain  conclusion  was  rieorously  drawn  from 

* At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  the  lollowing 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  8.  Day, 
J.  N.  Cooper,  F.  Carew  Smith,  H.  A.  Paley,  F.  E.  Ban- 
ham,  and  T.  M.  Deane. 


given  premises.  The  architect  must  reason  and 
exercise  the  instinct  or  intuition  of  an  artist,  and 
this  artistic  instinct  was  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal  to  which  every  doubtful  point  must  be 
referred.  At  the  present  moment  architects  were 
almost  free  from  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  rules  of 
proportion,  and  they  no  longer  restricted  them- 
selves in  their  work  to  give  varieties  of  one 
style,  and  that  style  a borrowed  one.  On  the 
contrary,  they  derived  their  inspiration  from 
every  age  and  from  every  country.  Having 
abandoned  arbitrary  and  empirical  laws  of  pro- 
portion, they  had  as  their  goal  the  development 
of  a consistent  architectural  style  suited  to  our 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  our 
means  of  satisfying  them.  If  this  object  was 
to  be  attained,  it  must  surely  be  by  a system  of 
selection,  controlled  by  natural  laws.  The  whole 
body  of  architects,  and,  in  a sense,  the  whole 
community,  must  co-operate  if  this  great  object 
was  ever  to  Be  accomplished. 


ASSOCIATION  OP  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

BACK-TO-BACK  HOUSES. 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  quarterly  district 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  York. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
members  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Guildhall.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  of  London  (past- 
president  and  founder  of  the  Association), 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Styan,  the  City  Surveyor,  read  a paper 
on  “ York  and  its  Public  Works,”  describing 
the  sewerage  of  the  City,  the  Cattle  Market, 
Lendal  Bridge,  and  the  York  Bonding  Ware- 
houses. 

Mr.  E.  R.  S.  Escott,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Halifax,  contributed  a paper  (read  for  him  in 
his  absence  by  Mr.  Cross)  on  “ Back-to-back 
Houses.”  The  author  treated  first  of  the 
various  kinds  of  labourers’  dwellings.  There 
was  the  “ flat”  system,  which  had  been  exten- 
sively adopted,  with  all  modern  sanitary  im- 
provements ; then  there  was  the  “ through  ” 
house,  with  garden  in  front  and  yard  behind ; 
but  the  North  of  England  stood  alone  with  what 
was  known  as  the  “back-to-back”  system. 
The  deserted  old  town  mansions,  divided  and 
sub-divided  into  separate  dwellings,  were  the 
most  unsanitary  and  objectionable  class  of 
dwellings.  The  “ through  ” house  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  labourers.  The  accom- 
modation afforded  by  a well-constructed  “ back- 
to-back  ” house  was  best  adapted  for  the  poor. 
Such  houses  occupied  an  area  of  about  36 
square  yards,  having  a frontage  of  21  feet,  and 
being  17  feet  in  depth.  The  accommodation 
was:  “keeping”  cellar  and  coal-cellar  below 
the  surface  of  the  street,  a large  living-room 
with  Bculleiy  on  the  ground  floor,  two  bed- 
rooms, and  attics.  The  cost  of  such  houses 
was  from  130J.  to  140i.,  including  paving  and 
draining  the  adjoining  street ; and  the  rent 
38.  9d.  to  4s.  per  week,  the  landlord  paying  all 
rates  and  taxes.  He  knew  of  no  class  of  house 
which  better  fulfilled  the  requii-ements  of  the 
labourer’s  family  than  back-to-back  houses. 

Mr.  Lobley  (Hanley)  said  the  paper  might  be 
termed  “ an  apology  for  back-to-back  houses.” 
Such  houses  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
not  long  be  allowed  to  exist  anywhere  in 
England. 

Mr.  Gamble  (Grantham)  strongly  protested 
against  back-to-houses,  which  were  far  more 
unhealthy  than  houses  with  yards. 

Mr.  Fowler  (Leeds)  thought  that  back-to- 
back  houses  ought  not  thus  to  be  discouraged. 
Many  such  were  now  being  built  in  Leeds. 
There  was  far  greater  risk  of  contagion  and 
infection  in  “block”  houses. 

Mr.  Hall  (Stockton)  condemned  back-to- 
back  houses  on  every  sanitary  consideration. 

Mr.  B.  C.  Cross,  C.E.  (Dewsbury),  said  he 
was  surprised  to  find  a gentleman  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Escott  in  favour  of  back-to- 
back  houses.  He  did  not  see  why  “ through  ” 
houses,  with  entrances  back  and  front,  should 
not  be  adopted  for  the  working-classes  in  York- 
shire as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hewson  (Leeds)  said  that  on  the  score 
of  morality  and  health  back-to-back  houses 
ought  not  to  be  allowed.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  these  houses,  there  would  not  now  be 
such  a great  outcry  in  the  North  for  fever 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Scriven  (Pontefract),  Mr.  W.  G.  Penty 
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(York),  Mr.  Tudor,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Hoomes, 
and  other  gentlemen  also  condemned  the  views 
of  Mr.  Escott. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thoroughly  endorsed 
every  word  which  had  been  said  against  back- 
to-back  houses.  He  was  glad  that  there  was 
such  unanimity  of  opinion  against  such  houses. 
From  every  point  of  view,  the  system  was 
reprehensible,  especially  as  regards  ventilation. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDER3  OF  LONDON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  February  28,  at  the  offices,  27a,  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  Mr.  G.  F.  Trollope,  the 
President,  in  the  ohair.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended,  and  inoluded  the  following: — 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Dove,  W.  J.  Adamson,  H.  H.  Bart- 
lett, Frank  Kirk,  John  Greenwood,  A.  Thorn,  J. 
Howard  Colls,  Stanley  G.  Bird,  James  Green- 
wood,  John  T.  Chappell,  John  Woodward,  G.  S. 
Pritchard,  George  Wall,  W.  Macey,  George 
Adamson,  Thomas  Gregory,  A.  Scott,  W.  J. 
Botterill,  J.  H.  Read,  J.  W.  Hobbs,  &o.,  &c. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  congratulated  the  trade  of  London  on 
the  amioable  relations  | Btill  existing  between 
employers  and  employed. 

In  seconding  the  proposal  Mr.  Stanley  G 
Bird  (President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain) 
stated  that  among  other  objeots  carried  out 
during  the  past  year  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  building  trade  and  its  various 
branohes,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  the 
“ Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited.”  He 
Btated  that  the  business  done  up  to  the  present 
time  was  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  promoters.  The  trade  had  largely 
responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  directors,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  annual  report  would  be 
of  such  a satisfactory  character  as  to  enable 
them  to  show  a large  snrplus.  He  reminded 
them  it  was  essentially  a Mutual  Company.  A 
bill,  promoted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  to  amend  the  " Employer’s  Liability 
Bill.”  There  are  several  clauses  which  will 
seriously  effect  the  trade,  and  the  Committee 
will  have  to  carefully  watch  its  progress.  The 
Chairman  then  referred  to  the  late  conference 
of  architects  and  surveyors,  and  regretted  that 
the  builders  had  not  been  invited  to  attend,  as 
matters  were  discussed  whioh  were  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them.  It  was  hoped  that  a con- 
ference of  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders, 
may  be  held  at  an  early  date. 

The  President  then  informed  the  meeting  that 
he  wished  to  retire  from  that  office,  and  proposed 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Dove, 
having  been  unanimously  elected,  took  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the 
officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Vice- Presidents : Mr.  William  Brass  and  Mr. 
George  Burt.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Henry  G.  Smith. 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents:  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  Mr.  Benjamin  Hannen,  Mr.  Charles  Lueas, 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Trollope,  and  a committee  of 
twenty  members.  A Seleot  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  revise  the  rules  of  the 
Association,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  late  President  for  the  able  services  whioh 
he  had  rendered  during  his  period  of  office. 


TRAMWAYS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Liverpool  United  Tramways  and 
Omnibns  Company,  held  last  week,  the  report 
of  the  directors  stated  that  during  the  past  year 
several  extensive  blocks  of  stabling  and  other 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  company  had  been 
ereoted.  They  also  reported  that  they  had  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
mechanical  propulsion  of  tramway  oars ; and 
they  had  not  only  inspected  the  tramway  engines 
now  working  in  several  towns,  but  had  offered  all 
reasonable  assistance  to  the  makers  of  the  same 
to  facilitate  the  practical  testing  of  these  engines 
in  Liverpool.  Several  trials  had  already  been 
made  here,  bnt,  so  far,  whether  from  the  heavy 
gradients  of  the  city,  or  owing  to  inherent  im- 
perfections in  the  engines  themselves,  apart 
from  all  estimate  of  the  comparative  cost,  the 
result  of  these  trials  had  not  been  suoh  as  to 
warrant  the  directors  in  recommending  their 
adoption  by  this  company. 

Mr.  George  Hopkins,  the  engineer  to  the  com- 


pany, in  his  report  to  the  directors,  says  that 
the  total  length  of  streets  in  whioh  tram  way  t 
are  constructed  and  worked  by  the  company  as 
the  present  date  is  about  33£  miles  of  single 
line.  The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  obtained 
powers,  in  1880,  to  construct  additional  tram- 
ways in  about  twenty  miles  of  streets,  which 
will  be  proceeded  with  almost  immediately,  and 
the  Bootle  Corporation  about  six  miles, — to- 
gether, twenty-three  miles  of  streets,  or  forty- 
one  miles  of  single  line.  When  completed,  these 
lines  also  will  be  leased  and  worked  by  the  com- 
pany. It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  when  all  the  lines 
which  are  authorised  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are 
constructed,  the  company  will  have  a system  of 
about  seventy  miles  of  tramways  traversing 
upwards  of  forty  miles  of  streets,  forming  pro- 
bably the  most  complete  and  extensive  system 
of  tramways  in  any  oity  or  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A dividend  of  2\  per  cent,  was 
declared. 

Under  the  Acts  authorising  the  construction 
of  the  oity  tramways  and  the  agreement  for  their 
lease  by  the  Corporation  to  the  company,  the 
maximum  fares  were  fixed  at  Id.  per  mile,  with 
a minimum  of  3d.  for  an  inside  passenger  and 
2d.  for  an  outside  passenger  fora  single  journey. 
Provision  was  made  for  a maximum  of  3d.  to  the 
city  boundary  or  any  extension  thereof,  and  for 
a fare  of  2d.  in  cars  not  proceeding  beyond  two 
miles  from  their  starting- plaoes.  The  lines  out- 
Bide  the  city  boundary  were  constructed  under 
Acts  separate  from  those  of  the  city  lines,  and 
provided  a separate  scale  of  fares.  The  directors 
of  the  Tramways  Company  contended  that  they 
were,  under  these  circumstances,  entitled  to 
charge  their  fares  to  the  out-districts  as  for  two 
separate  journeys, — one  to  the  boundary  and 
another  in  the  out-distriots.  This  contention 
has  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  and,  yielding  to 
representations  made  by  the  Health  and  Watch 
Committees  of  the  Corporation,  the  Tramways 
Company  have  made  certain  concessions. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM 
THE  PROVINCES. 

Belper. — The  Bel  per  Public  Hall  has  been 
commenced,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be  opened 
in  October  next.  In  April  of  last  year  the  pro- 
moters (a  limited  liability  company)  initiated 
a competition,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  of  London,  was  elected  architect 
to  the  company. 

Penzance. — The  Cornish  Telegraph  states  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  pro- 
viding Penzance  with  a new  post-office,  which, 
in  point  of  architectural  effeots,  and  extent  and 
completeness  of  accommodation,  will  be  superior 
to  that  of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  the  West 
of  England.  A large  and  convenient  site  has 
been  secured  in  Market  Jew-Btreet,  and  on  it  is  to 
be  erected  a three-storied  building,  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  the  upper  floors 
to  a residence  for  the  postmaster.  An  outlay  of 
about  3,0001.  in  site  and  building  is  contemplated. 
The  site  has  a frontage  of  50  ft.  in  Market  Jew- 
street,  and  of  about  90  ft.  in  Jennings-street. 

Ilkeston. — A movement  is  on  foot  having  for 
its  objeot  the  building  of  a Churoh  Institute  at 
Ilkeston,  Derbyshire.  Plans  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  has  been 
asked  to  grant  a lease  of  a piece  of  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  which  was  lately  a por- 
tion of  the  old  cricket-ground.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  and  its  furniture  is  nearly 
1,0001. 

Wallasey  (near  Liverpool). — At  a meeting  of 
Wallasey  Local  Board,  held  on  the  23rd  nit.,  the 
Cemetery  Committee  presented  a report  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  a plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Grayson,  architect,  for  one  of  the  cemetery 
chapels.  The  chapel  (the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  1,5001.)  is  to  be  jointly  used  by  Churoh- 
men,  Dissenters,  and  Roman  Catholios. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Lancashire  Engineering  Trades. — The  recent 
concession  of  an  advance  in  wages  by  the  Iron 
Trades  Employers’  Association  to  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  engineering  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  and  Salford  has  been 
followed  by  an  extension  of  the  agitation  for  a 
similar  advance  to  several  other  Lancashire 
districts.  The  district  committee  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  have  also  sent 
out  a second  circular  stating  that  the  employers 
of  labour  at  mills,  factories,  dye-works,  print- 


works, or  works  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  where 
members  of  the  society  are  employed  and  where 
wages  have  been  reduoed,  will  be  required  to  re- 
store the  amount  of  such  reduction  from  the  1st 
of  March  next.  This  applies  to  the  reduction 
in  wages  in  December,  1878,  or  on  any  subse- 
quent occasion,  or  where  the  men  may  have 
started  at  the  reduced  rate.  The  returns  just 
issued  by  the  Iron  Founders’  Society  show  a de- 
crease of  115  members  on  out-of-work  donation 
as  compared  with  la9t  month,  and  the  report 
adds  that  in  some  of  their  branches  the  mem- 
bers had  realised  an  advance  in  wages.  The  re- 
ports sent  in  by  the  various  die'  riots  connected 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
show  a considerable  improvement  in  trade. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Act. — Mr.  Burt  has 
brought  in  a Bill  to  amend  the  Employers’  Lia- 
bility Aot,  so  as  to  render  it  compulsory,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  power  to  contract  out  of 
it.  The  Act  has  been  in  operation  for  a year, 
and  in  many  places  the  masters  and  men  have 
agreed  to  work  outside  of  it,  and  in  no  instance 
has  there  been  any  oomplaint  made  against  the 
arrangement  come  to.  In  some  districts  the 
miners  have  adhered  to  the  Act  as  it  was  passed, 
and  in  many  others  the  contrary  has  been  the 
case,  the  mineowners  subscribing  largely  to  a 
fund  that  made  provision  not  only  for  accidents, 
but  for  siokness  as  well.  In  such  cases  the 
men  are  far  better  off  than  they  would  be  were 
they  placed  under  the  Aot.  But  Mr.  Burt  and 
those  who  are  acting  with  him  are  evidently 
determined  to  give  no  liberty  of  action  whatever 
to  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  we  believe 
will  be  found  amongst  the  strongest  opponents 
of  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  member  for  Mor- 
peth. No  fault  has  been  found  with  the  Aot  as 
it  stands,  and  why  it  should  be  altered  so  as  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  who  are  not  likely  to 
come  inside  of  its  provisions  we  cannot  under- 
stand.— Mining  Journal. 


BRIDLINGTON  NEW  CEMETERY. 

This  cemetery,  which  has  lately  been  com- 
pleted, was  formed  by  the  Burial  Board  for 
Bridlington  and  Bridlington  Quay,  is  situated  on 
the  Swerby  road,  near  the  old  Priory  Church, 
and  is  for  the  purposes  of  a cemetery  for  the 
whole  district. 

The  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect, 
Mitcheldean,  Gloucestershire,  were  accepted  in 
the  late  competition  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 
The  buildiugs  are  in  the  Early  Decorated 
Btyle,  and  comprise  entrance-lodge,  &o.,  semi- 
detached chapels,  with  central  carr iage-poroh,  sur- 
mounted by  a tower  and  spire  150  ft.  high.  The 
chapels,  whioh  are  situated  in  the  oentre  of  the 
cemetery,  are  identical  in  arrangement,  and  each 
contains  nave  and  apse,  and  spacious  vestries, 
and  accommodation  for  about  Beventy  mourners. 
They  are  built  on  a series  of  arches  or  vaults 
which  oan  be  used  for  burial  purposes.  The 
general  walling  is  constructed  with  brown 
Whitby  stones,  picked  faced,  with  white  Whitby 
stone  dressings,  and  pointed  ; and  the  interiors 
are  lined  with  red  and  yellow  Scarborough 
bricks,  with  encaustic  tile  floor,  the  whole  of 
the  wood  fittings  being  pitoh-pine  varnished. 
The  rcofs  are  oovered  with  grey  Carmarthen 
countess  slating,  with  lead  ridge-rolls.  The 
lodge,  whioh  is  situated  in  the  north-west  oorner 
of  the  ground,  is  built  with  red  and  yellow 
Scarborough  bricks,  pointed,  and  roofed  with 
grey  countess  slating  in  bands. 

The  general  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  Bridlington  Quay;  the  carving 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Birchenough  Bros., 
Nottingham  ; and  the  ornamental  ironwork  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  Smith  & Sons,  Birming- 
ham ; the  whole  being  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect  and  his  clerk 
of  the  works,  Mr.  T.  Pickering. 


WOOD  PAYING. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Batoh  (p.  238), 
I beg  to  state  that  a bottom  of  sand  and 
boards  and  wide-jointed  pavement  have  just 
been  taken  up  in  Piccadilly.  The  Norwioh 
example  given  is  sand  or  gravel,  thoroughly 
rammed  and  grouted, — with  lime,  I suppose. 
This  surely  will  be  wonderfully  like  badly-mixed 
concrete. 

Lee  me  assure  Mr.  Batch  that  his  wood- 
paving might  be  cheaper  if  it  had  cost  12s.  in 
place  of  7s  per  yard.  The  foundation  is  the 
true  road  ; wood  is  only  a veneering. 

R.  Rawlinson. 
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COMPETITION  FOR 
SCULPTURE,  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Sir, — I regret  to  find  that  I Inadvertently 
exaggerated  the  soale  required  in  the  designs 
for  the  compartments  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool ; but  I think  most  persons  will  agree 
■with  me  that  the  advertisement  is  oapable  of 
clearer  statement.  The  closing  paragraph,  how- 
ever, of  “ J.  A.  P.’s”  letter,  of  last  week, 
fully  justifies  the  general  imputation  made  in 
my  letter  of  the  18th,  of  the  want  of  acumen  of 
committees  of  taste  in  regard  to  art  matters. 
Does  not  “ J.  A.  P.”  know  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  drawings  by  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle 
now  in  existence  were,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, working  drawings,  in  the  very  same  sense 
that  the  premiated  designs  will  be,  and  that 
those  drawings,  after  fulfilling  their  purposes, 
are  still  of  priceless  value  ? Fine  designs,  in- 
deed, the  premiated  drawings  would  be  if  not 
worth  preserving  when  the  reliefs  are  finished  ! 
The  use,  the  careful  use,  of  a suitable  set  of 
designs  would  be  a fair  equivalent  for  the  higher 
premium  offered.  The  cartoons  of  Raffaelle 
were  literally  working  drawings,  and  I think 
these  have  been  found  of  some  little  value  after 
this  purpose  had  been  fulfilled.  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  modern  artists  have  so  outstripped 
the  old  masters  that  they  are  in  a position  to  con- 
sider it  as  infra  dig.  to  go  in  for  work  of  a kind 
that  Phidias  and  Raffaelle  did  not  consider 
beneath  their  genius.  Why  should  the  condi- 
tions of  a competition,  I should  like  to  know,  bp 
framed  to  the  level  of  second  and  third  rate 
ability  ? Committees  of  taste,  according  to 
“ J.  A.  P.’s  ” own  showing,  have  yet  to  learn  the 
art  of  enlisting  first-rate  talent.  Pericles,  the 
Italian  popes,  princes,  and  cardinals,  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so, — and  why  ? Because  they 
knew  in  what  good  art  consists,  and  what  they 
really  did  want. 

The  very  uncertainty  of  the  consequences  of 
entering  a modern  art  competition  deters  able 
men  from  taking  part  in  them.  Any  man  capable 
of  making  a design  suitable  for  the  ends  pro- 
posed would  be  competent  to  carry  them  out. 
If  the  terms  of  success  carried  the  execution 
of  the  designs  with  it,  would  any  man  unable  to 
carry  out  his  designs  compete,  or,  if  he  did, 
have  any  chance  of  suocess  P I write  in  no 
captious  Bpirit.  I believe  in  competitions  pro- 
perly conducted.  There  is  a general  desire  that 
art  should  be  promoted  ; but  there  is  something 
to  be  done,  something  to  be  remedied,  ere  art 
competitions  will  have  the  slightest  chance  of 
effecting  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been 
instituted.  Drill. 

Sir, — There  seems  to  be  a strange  misappre- 
hension  of  the  meaning  of  this  advertisement. 
Competitors  are  requested  to  send  in  not  fewer 
than  three  designs  for  the  larger  panels  and  four 
for  the  smaller.  You  say,  in  a note,  “This 
is  not  suggested  in  the  advertisement.” 

If  you  will  kindly  turn  to  the  advertisement 
on  the  Becond  page  of  the  Builder  you  will  read 
these  words  : — “ Competitors  must  submit  not 
less  than  three  designs  for  the  larger  panels  and 
not  less  than  four  for  the  smaller.”  How  the 
matter  could  be  explained  more  clearly  I cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  understand.  The  panels  might 
be  fifty  or  500,  but  only  seven  designs  are 
required.  J.  A.  P. 


ROOF  COVERINGS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “Ionomy’s”  queries,  I 
would  state  my  experience  to  be  as  follows : — 
Slating  is  better  than  galvanised  iron  for  stables 
or  other  enclosed  buildings  where  cattle  are 
kept,  as  it  is  warmer,  and  admits  a certain 
amount  of  ventilation.  Slating  can  be  made  to 
I resist  wind-stripping,  no  matter  how  exposed 
the  buildings  may  be,  if  proper  care  be  taken 
that  the  slates  are  closely  and  properly  bedded 
on  each  other, — that  the  battens  are  sufficiently 
i stout  (an  inch  at  least), — and  that  nails  of 
sufficient  length,  and  with  large  flat  heads,  are 
employed.  For  buildings  open  on  one  side  it  is 
far  preferable  to  close-board  the  roofs  on  the 
purlins,  and  use  no  rafters,  as  the  cost  is  no 
i more  than  the  usual  method,  while  the  slates  are 
free  from  damage  through  accident  or  mischief, 
i and  the  wind  has  no  effeot  upon  them  from  the 
i under-side.  Tiled  roofs  for  farm  buildings, — 
unless  sheltered, — are  not  bo  trustworthy. 
Poole’s  bonding  tiles  resist  wind-stripping  better 
than  any  others,  and  even  these  are  not  infallible 
in  that  reBpeot. 


Galvanised  oorrugated  iron  is  less  liable  to 
damage  than  any  other  roof-oovering  material, 
is  very  light,  and  requires  not  above  one  half  the 
timber  necessary  for  a slated  roof.  It  lasts 
longer  in  country  districts  than  in  towns,  as  the 
chemical  action  of  smoke  has  an  injurious  effeot 
upon  it,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be  used 
near  to  where  a Bteam  engine  is  employed.  Its 
greatest  fault  is  its  readiness  to  condense 
moisture  in  damp  and  changeable  weather,  the 
result  of  which  is  a more  or  less  occasional 
dripping  from  the  roof  on  whatever  may  be 
beneath,  rendering  galvanised  iron  an  unsuitable 
covering  for  granaries,  stables,  corn  and  meal 
stores,  or  similar  portions  of  a farmstead.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  open  sheds,  covered  stock- 
yards,  wagon  and  cart-sheds,  and  other  build- 
ings only  partially  enclosed,  condensation  is  to  a 
great  extent  avoided  by  the  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  a slight  occasional  dripping  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.  In  many  instances  of  this 
• kind  galvanised  iron  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
I have  seen  a roof  so  covered  twenty-five  years 
since  that  is  as  perfect  as  when  ereoted,  and 
the  ammonia  from  cattle-yards  and  stock- build- 
ings does  not  appear  to  injure  it  in  the  least.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a coat  or  two  of  Torbay 
oxide  of  iron  paint  applied  previously  to  fixing 
is  an  extra  precaution  against  decay.  The 
“gauge”  usually  employed  is  from  Nos.  14  to 
18,  B.  W.  G.,  but  the  thickness  of  the  iron  is  of 
little  consequence  compared  with  perfect  gal- 
vanising and  thorough  inspection  previously  to 
acceptance  from  the  manufacturers.  To  quote 
a particular  brand,  or  manufacturer,  would,  of 
course,  be  a gratuitous  advertisement,  but  the 
best  quality  can  be  obtained  through  any 
respectable  iron  merchant  in  the  usual  way, — 
viz.,  by  paying  a corresponding  price. 

Thomas  Potter. 


CELLARS  AND  UNDERGROUND  ROOMS. 

Sir, — Attention  having  of  late  been  drawn  to 
the  above  subject,  and  to  the  duties  of  district 
surveyors  in  connexion  therewith,  arid  fresh 
legislation  in  the  matter  being  more  than 
probable,  I ask  your  permission,  ia  the  interests 
of  the  public,  to  advert  to  two  points  in  the 
working  of  the  Act,  which,  it  would  seem, 
urgently  call  for  notice. 

According  to  a magisterial  decision,  I am  told, 
only  rooms  used  as  separate  tenements  come 
within  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

This  can  hardly  have  been  the  intention, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  health  of 
lodgers  is  of  special  importance. 

Also,  it  appears  to  have  been  held  that  front 
rooms  only  are  affected  by  the  Act,  this  view 
being  based  on  the  clause  which  stipulates  that 
at  least  1 ft.  of  the  height  of  the  room  shall  be 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  adjoining 
street.  It  seems  to  have  been  successfully 
argued  that,  as  there  is  no  street  at  the  back, 
there  can  be  no  pavement-line  to  be  regarded, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  law  cannot  be  made 
to  apply  to  back  rooms. 

The  result  of  this  apparently  is,  that  whilst 
not  even  a Bingle  lodger  can,  with  propriety, 
Bleep  in  a front  basement  room,  unless  it  be 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Act,  the  whole 
family  of  the  owner  may,  if  so  minded,  repose 
there,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  as  serenely  as 
circumstances  will  permit ; while,  as  to  the 
back  room, — the  small  window  of  which,  as 
often  as  not,  is  half  blocked  up  with  rabbit- 
hutches  and  the  unsavoury  dormitories  of  fowls, 
if  not  entirely  covered  in  by  a wash-house  built 
out, — there  would  seem  to  be  almost  carte 
blanche  to  the  family,  lodgers  and  all,  to  “ pig-in  ” 
d la  Russe.  G.  M.  D. 


PLUMBERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Sir, — I feel  it  my  duty,  as  a working  plumber, 
to  answer  the  letter  that  appeared  in  your  last 
week’s  number,  with  respect  to  plumbers  work- 
ing to  lines.  I consider  it  would  cost  more  for 
architects  to  get  out  lines  and  seotions  than  the 
fitting  and  offering-up  wonld  come  to  ; but  I can 
assure  you  that  a plumber  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business,  does  work  to  lines  of  his 
own  getting  out.  But  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  who  oall  themselves  plumbers  who 
have  no  idea  of  even  getting-out  lines,  muoh 
less  of  working  to  them ; and  hence  the  offering- 
up,  scribing,  cutting  pipe  to  waste,  &o.  1 have 

just  been  helping  to  fix  three  stacks  of  soil-pipe, 
with  nine  closets  on  each  stack,  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  and  not  one  trap  or  length 


of  the  soil-pipe  was  ever  offered  up,  but  they  were 
all  prepared  on  the  bench,  aud  then  taken  to  their 
places  and  fixed,  and  not  one  of  them  was  i in. 
out.  All  I can  say  is,  that  builders,  &a,  should  be 
careful  from  whom  they  get  their  recommended 
men,  as  recommendations  and  references  stand 
for  nothing  in  our  trade  unless  from  thoroughly 
practical  men.  And  I beg  to  inform  “ W.  T.” 
that,  if  he  has  a similar  job  to  do,  and  will  send 
me  the  width  of  oloset  opening,  depth  of  joist, 
thickness  of  wall  if  the  soil-pipe  is  outside,  and 
distance  from  floor  to  floor, — no  matter  how 
many  traps  there  are  on  the  stack, — I will 
guarantee  to  get  it  all  prepared  in  London,  and 
make  it  fit  to  i in.  Then  he  will  see  that  there 
are  “ plumbers”  who  work  to  lines  of  their  own 
getting  out.  A Working  Plumber. 

*#*  Mr.  Davies  and  another  correspondent 
have  sent  us  illustrated  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  such  work  Bhould  be  done  from  lines, 
but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
subject. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — Surely  something  could  be  done  by  a 
persistent  advocacy  for  an  improvement  in  our 
drainage.  At  present  (as  you  have  Btated  in 
the  Builder ) we  are  liable  to  any  amount  of 
disease  being  bred  on  the  shores  of  the  Thames 
by  the  sewage  deposits.  Why  it  oonld  not  be 
collected  on  the  marsh  lands  of  Essex,  and 
deodorised  by  the  dry-earth  principle,  and  so 
distributed  by  rail  and  river  to  assist  the  farmer 
in  competing  with  foreign  produce,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine,  and  by  filtration  it  wonld  surely  be 
possible  to  convert  the  bulk  of  the  water  into 
something  fit  to  be  returned  to  the  river.  With 
railway  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, a system  of  exchange  might  be  arranged 
by  which  a farmer  could  send  up  so  much  earth 
and  receive  in  exchange  a certain  quantity  of 
valuable  manure. 

I have  tried  the  dry  earth  system  in  England 
and  Canada,  and  had  most  satisfactory  results. 
Liquid  sewage  does  not  Beem  to  pay,  but  the 
dry-earth  mixture,  I feel  sure,  would  do. 

It  wonld  be  a splendid  opening  for  a com- 
pany to  take  up,  and  I feel  Bure  that  they  would 
earn  a fair  dividend  for  their  capital ; and, 
besides  this,  be  doing  good  to  our  fog-oppreEsed 
metropolis.  I do  not  send  this  for  publication, 
but  only  with  the  hope  that  you  will  bring  your 
superior  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

An  Architect. 


SHELTERS  IN  STREETS. 

Sir, — Having  read  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  in  which  he  advocates  permanent  covered 
ways  or  porticoes  to  private  dwellings  over  the 
public  footpath,  I quite  agree  that  they  are  a great 
convenience  and  comfort  in  bad  weather,  but  abso- 
lutely useless  when  fine  ; and  further,  a permanent 
structure  at  a low  level,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  be  of  any  utility,  is  objectionable  over  a public 
footpath,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  'The  structure  would  be  liable  to  damage  by 
the  road  traffic  should  it  project  to  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  as  proposed. 

2.  The  liability  of  vehicles  running  under  them, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a Hansom, would  probably  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  driver.  But  should  columns  be 
introduced  at  the  outer  angles,  the  latter  danger 
would  be  greatly  lessened.  It,  therefore,  occurs  to 
me  that  a sliding  or  telescope  cover  of  light  iron  and 
glass  that  can  bo  pushed  over  the  footpath  by  a 
lever  when  required,  would  meet  the  case  in  every 
respect,  and  this  plan  could  be  adapted  to  any 
structure. 

If  ornamental,  it  should  in  all  cases  correspond  as 
near  as  possible  with  the  architecture  or  style  of  its 
surroundings.  The  advantages  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  That  this  roof  or  cover  could  be  at  a much 
lower  level  than  a permanent  one,  thus  materially 
affording  greater  protection  to  the  visitor. 

2.  It  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  equal  opposition 

from  the  general  public,  Board  of  Works,  or 
adjacent  neighbours.  Jas.  C.  Gilmour. 


Glass  Shelters  in  Streets. — In  connexion 
with  the  improvements  at  the  Folly  Theatre  for 
Mr.  Toole,  there  is  a verandah,  40  ft.  long,  and 
projecting  to  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  It  is 
constructed  of  iron  and  glass,  and  supported 
from  the  building  by  four  wrought-iron  canti- 
levers, thus  doing  away  with  objectionable 
columns  or  supports  whioh  are  a source  of 
danger.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  of 
the  building,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  the  work 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stone,  of  St, 
George’s  Ironworks,  Southwark. 
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LONDON  SANITARY  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  25th  ult. 

Professor  Huxley,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, took  the  chair,  and  read  the  annual  report, 
whioh  stated  that  at  the  end  of  1881  the  Asso- 
ciation had  192  members,  22  of  whom  were 
medical  men,  who  had  become  members  in 
respect  of  their  own  dwelling-houses,  thus 
showing  that  the  medical  profession  were  alive 
to  the  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  families 
of  having  the  sanitary  state  of  their  houses 
attended  to.  The  need  for  this  attention  was 
shown  by  the  fact  disclosed  by  Mr.  Barton’s 
reports  that  6 per  cent,  of  the  houses  inspected 
during  the  year  were  absolutely  pestiferous,  and 
it  was  by  a marvellous  chance  that  they  had  not 
been  hotbeds  of  disease.  In  a mnoh  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  inspection,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  there  were,  it  appeared,  general 
defects. 

Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  (tho  bon.  treasurer),  in  pre- 
senting the  balance-sheet,  which  showed  a balance 
in  hand  of  7&1.  at  the  end  of  1881,  said  that  at  the 
moment  of  speaking  the  Association  numbered  232 
members,  and  had  a balance  of  1002.  in  the  bank. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  as  one  of  the  con- 
sulting engineers,  said  tho  work  of  the  Association, 
as  carried  out  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  resident  engineer, 
had  been  most  satisfactory.  He  had  been  surprised 
at  the  bad  state  of  London  houses,  which  compared 
unfavourably  with  the  state  of  houses  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Tho  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Tyrone  Power,  who 
called  special  attention  to  the  advantage  to  pro- 
prietors of  hotels  and  lodging-houses  of  possessing 
a certificate  from  tho  engineer  of  the  Association 
framed  and  hnng  up  in  some  conspicuous  position. 
The  motion  having  been  supported  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins  and  others,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Robins  particularly  dwelt  on  the  value  of  this 
Association  to  architects,  and  said  that  in  his  own 
case  he  bought  a house  and  put  in  the  drains  him- 
self,— now  drains  throughout,— but  there  was  a 
smell  in  some  of  tho  chambers,  which  was  unsatis- 
factory. He  sent  to  the  Association,  paid  his  two 
guineas,  and  he  got  his  two  guineas'  worth.  The 
house  had  a tower,  and  all  the  closets, — three  in 
number, — were  in  tho  tower.  Ho  was  not  able  to 
get  upon  tho  roof  of  the  tower,  to  test  his  own 
pipes  by  the  soil-ventilating  pipe ; but  Mr.  Burton, 
the  engineer  to  the  Association,  being  young  and 
active,  ran  up  a ladder  with  a can  of  hot  water  in 
his  right  hand,  his  bottle  of  oil  of  peppermint  in 
his  left  band,  and  his  bag  in  his  teeth,  walked 
along  the  sloping  roof  of  the  tower,  and  poured  his 
peppermint  and  hot  water  down  the  soil-pipe.  On 
entering  the  rooms  to  discover  where  tho  leak  could 
be,  it  was  found  between  the  first  floor  and  the 
ceiling. 

Various  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  you,  as  one  who  oan 
fairly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a skilled  work- 
man, for  openiog  your  oolumns  to  this  discus- 
sion, and  to  beg  you  not  to  allow  it  to  dose 
till  something  is  done  to  remedy  the  present 
state  of  things. 

As  an  apprentice,  workman,  trade-unionist, 
foreman,  clerk  of  works,  and  surveyor,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  of  my  life  in  responsible 
charge  of  workmen,  and  having  given  this 
labour  question  some  consideration,  you  will, 
perhaps,  allow  me  to  say  a few  words. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  workmen,  as  a rule, 
get  worse  and  worse.  Even  those  that  are 
skilled  do  so  little  for  the  wages  they  receive, 
that  the  care  and  worry  of  those  that  have  to 
be  responsible  for  cost  is  unbearable.  So  far 
education  has  not  helped,  bat  rather  hindered, 
teohnioal  education.  Workmen  I have  had,  with 
I know  not  how  many  grade  certificates  from 
South  Kensington,  who  have  utterly  failed  to 
set  out  a common  skylight;  and  I have  been 
pestered  with  men  who  consulted  a price-book, 
and  measured  np  their  work  each  day,  and  if  any 
oomplaint  was  made,  told  you  how  many  yards 
they  had  done,  and  the  nsnal  trade  price,  for- 
getting all  incidental  offioe  and  other  expenses 
an  employer  finds  run  np  the  co^t.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  causes  for  the  present  state  of 
things  shows  that  many  explanations  oan  be 
given. 

The  apprentice  system  is  no  doubt  the  best, 
bnt  I fear  this  is  gone  for  ever.  No  doubt  the 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  between  masters 
and  men  oonduoed  to  prevent  parents  appren- 
ticing their  sons  to  a trade. 


The  funds  of  schools  where  lads  were  edu- 
cated available  to  apprentice  them  have  been 
shamefully  diverted  from  their  proper  purpose. 
1 know  one  where  the  master  tells  the  lads  he 
hopes  none  will  disgrace  him  by  choosing  a 
trade,  most  of  his  pupils  being  in  the  pro- 
fessions. 

Here  are  the  funds  for  a system  of  technical 
sohools  all  over  the  country  ready  to  hand  ; the 
premiums  should  be  used  in  establishing  model 
workshops,  to  teach  lads  how  to  nse  the  tools 
of  the  various  trades  practioally,  not  too  scien- 
tifically. 

The  development  of  the  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  various  branohes  connected  therewith,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  trades  a large  number  of 
the  intelligent,  strong,  active,  in  faot,  the  pick 
of  the  working  class ; to  this  must  be  added  the 
police,  where  good  conduct  and  intelligence 
open  up  promotion  to  be  a superintendent  with 
half  the  study  requisite  to  make  a good  foreman. 

There  is  another  and  more  potent  element — 
the  contempt  and  dislike  that  the  present 
middle  class  show  for  workmen,  however  intel- 
ligent; and  this  is  repaid  with  interest  by  the 
workmen  themselves,  and  is  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  the  many  causes,  and  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be  combated  on 
every  oocasion. 

The  labour  market  is  crowded  with  men  and 
youths  that  would  gain  a good  living  if  trained  as 
skilled  workmen,  but  who  have  been  taught  only 
to  write  and  keep  accounts,  and  are  drawn  out 
of  offices  by  boys  from  Board  schools,  to  be  re- 
placed in  their  turn  by  boys  from  other  Board 
schools. 

I have  often  been  amused  by  the  horror  of 
“mamma”  at  one  of  her  boys  wishing  to  be  a 
common  oarpenter ! Surely,  in  this  Christian 
country  it  should  be  no  Bhame  to  follow  the 
same  calling  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  I 
caught  one  of  my  youths,  of  a respectable 
family,  packing  his  hand-Baw  in  brown  paper, 
as  he  thought  it  would  disgrace  him  to  carry  it 
through  the  street. 

This  treatment  of  the  workmen  has  driven 
many  of  them  to  emigrate,  spending  the  harvest 
of  their  life  in  the  Colonies,  after  being  taught 
here,  and  returning,  alas  ! in  too  many  cases,  to 
spend  their  helpless  old  age  in  an  English  work- 
house. I am  sorry  to  see  some  correspondents 
attribute  this  to  the  action  of  trade  unions. 
At  one  time  a unionist,  I emphatically  deny  this. 
Trade  unions  never  were  strong  enough  for  any- 
thing of  this  sort;  the  old  trade  traditions  of 
non-unionists  have  done  more  harm  than  all  the 
trade  unions. 

I am  not  an  old  man,  but  I can  remember,  as 
a child,  seeing  the  workmen  around  the  tommy- 
shop,  and  the  ticket  for  clothes  and  food  was  a 
part  of  a contractor’s  weekly  pay.  In  other 
cases  men  were  kept  waiting  till  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening  outside  the  employer’s  door 
for  the  small  wage  so  hardly  earned.  Many 
workmen  will  remember  when  her  Majesty 
called  in  the  light  gold ; nearly  all  this  loss  in 
weight  was  taken  out  of  the  wage,  and  many 
a poor  mother  had  to  shorten  her  children’s 
bread  to  find  a oontemptible  profit  for  the 
employer;  from  daylight  to  dark,  through  all 
the  week,  the  father  of  the  family  never  saw  his 
ohildren  except  in  bed. 

The  trade  unionists  of  the  past  altered  those 
things,  and  I am  not  ashamed  to  say  I was  one 
of  them  ; at  least,  we  have  raised  the  workman 
that  he  can  look  his  employer  in  the  face  and 
make  his  bargain  as  a man,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  in  that  path  it  could  not  but  help  the 
skilled  workman.  Any  interference  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  work  on  their  part,  I 
counsel  them,  means  ruin  to  them  and  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  from  the  nettle  danger  we  pluck  the 
flower  safety ; why  not  subsidise  the  trade 
unions,  and  offer  them  technical  tutors  and 
special  advantages  ? Here  you  have  the 
organisation,  and  depend  on  it  you  would  give 
them  such  an  eye-opener  as  would  lift  them  up 
to  a higher  level. 

I fear  building  schools  or  technical  colleges 
will  do  little  good.  I look  with  deep  concern  on 
the  medical  and  scientific  schools  with  their  full- 
fledged  M.D.’s  that  when  oalled  in  cannot 
diagnose  the  disease,  and  are  not  sure  if  it  is 
typhoil  or  whooping-oough ; at  the  certificated 
and  diploma’d  teacher  of  agriculture  that  can- 
not tell  a parsnip  top  from  a carrot;  at  the  flip- 
pant young  architect  that  cannot  tell  oak  from 
pine,  or  a stock  brick  from  a red  rubber ; and 
at  the  certified  teacher  of  building  construction 
that  asks  me  the  use  of  a tilting  fillet  for  Blates. 


Drawing,  drawing,  always  drawing,  will  never 
make  a skilled  workman,  nor  will  gazing  at 
2-in.  oubes  teaoh  him  to  judge  materials.  There 
is  no  royal  road,  but  competent  teachers  will  do 
a great  deal ; and  to  yon,  who  have  done  so 
muoh,  I look  for  assistance  in  this  important 
national  work. 

R.  P.,  C.  W. 


Sir, — Kindly  afford  me  space  briefly  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  statements  made  by  your  correspondent, 
“One  of  the  Old  School.” 

Your  correspondent  regrets  the  passing  away  of 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  classification,  and  the  advent  of  the  con- 
tractor in  the  place  of  the  skilled  one-branch 
employer.  Now,  sir,  while  fully  agreeing  with 
“ One  of  the  Old  School  ” when  he  points  out  some 
of  tho  evils  that  have  come  out  of  the  transition, 
yet  I must  assert  that  he  is  mistaken  when  ho 
charges  the  trade  unionists  with  either  creating  or 
perpetuating  any  of  these  evils. 

I have  had  considerable  personal  experience  of 
the  old  system,  and  know  that  between  the  cupidity 
of  the  employers  and  often  the  stupidity  of  the 
apprentice,  it  did  not  invariably  produce  the  best 
results. 

In  regard  to  classification,  workmen  cannot  (with 
justice  to  themselves)  accept  it  until  employers  are 
willing  to  apply  it  in  a more  honourable  manner 
than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Their  method  ot 
applying  it  gives  a premium  to  inferior  work,  and 
leaves  to  the  highly-skilled  artisan  this  position, — 
he  is  only  employed  when  superior  work  is  to  be 
done,  dismissed  immediately  he  can  be  spared, 
leaving  to  the  less  skilled  and  cheaper  man  the 
maximum  of  employment. 

This  is  the  system  (not  trade  unionism)  that 
creates  and  perpetuates  the  evils  that  “ One  of  the 
Old  School  ” deplores.  W.  P. 


UNSKILLED  ARTISANS. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  in  the  Builder  by 
“ Common  Senee,”  on  the  canse  of  the  retro- 
gressive and  unskilful  oharacter  of  the  artisans 
of  our  day,  whioh  he  attributes  to  trade  unions. 
He  states  that  members  are  admitted  into  the 
unions  without  reference  to  their  ability.  In 
contradiction  of  this  I quote  from  the  qualifica- 
tions of  admission  into  the  largest  Bociety  of 
carpenters  and  joiners.  Candidates  must  be  in 
good  health,  have  worked  at  the  trade  five  years, 
be  good  workmen,  of  Bteady  habits,  and  good 
moral  character. 

Then,  he  says  it  is  well  known  that  it  would 
not  do  for  a skilful  mechanio  to  object  to  work 
Bide  by  side  with  an  incompetent  newly-fledged 
unionist.  I should  think  not,  or  a non-unionist 
either.  Surely  “ Common  Sense  ” ought  to  know 
that  every  jonrneyman  is  under  a master  or 
foreman,  or  both,  and  that  they  (not  the  journey- 
man or  the  union)  have  the  employing  or  dis- 
charging of  his  fellow-workmen.  The  fact  is, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the 
bad  workmanship  we  profess  to  be  so  grieved 
about.  One  very  great  cause  of  it  is  the  specu- 
lating builder  and  those  who  support  him ; 
another,  the  system  of  contracting  for  works, 
whioh  is  only  another  kind  of  piecework.  The 
list  of  tenders  in  your  paper  every  week  will 
testify  that  the  lowest  tender  is  almost  invariably 
accepted.  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  lose  at  a job,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ; 
and  as  competition  is  so  keen,  the  lowest  ten- 
derers  can  rarely  do  the  work  properly  for  the 
price,  and  so  the  workmen  are  hurried  on, — told 
to  push  it  out  and  not  stand  particular,  &o. 

I have,  during  an  experience  of  fifteen  years, 
known  many  a good  man  found  fault  with,  and 
in  some  oases  discharged,  for  doing  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  and  in  a reasonable  time  ; but 
seldom  have  known  one  discharged  for  turning 
out  a bad  job,  if  only  he  pushed  it  off  in  a little 
less  time  than  usual.  Joiner. 


B1GSHOT  CHURCH  TENDERS. 

Sir, — Some  of  your  readers  will  remember  the 
announcement  in  your  paper  not  long  since  that  iu 
the  competition  for  this  church  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Bromilow  & Cheers,  architects,  of  Liverpool,  was 
accepted,  and  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  their 
design  was  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  3,0002. 
Builders  willing  to  tender  for  the  same  were  invited 
to  send  in  their  names  and  addresses.  They  were 
accordingly  furnished  with  the  quantities.  The 
drawings  could  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  archi- 
tects at  Liverpool.  Now,  it  might  reasonably  be 
asked  if  some  arrangements  could  not  have  been 
made  for  their  inspection  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Bagshot  Institute,  seeing  that  these  rooms  had 
been  used  by  the  committee  of  the  proposed  new 
church.  I venture  to  say  this  would  have  been 
considerably  nearer  to  most  of  those  who  tendered 
than  Liverpool.  One  might  naturally  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  if  their  officehad  been  in  New  York, 
builders  might  see  the  drawings  by  calling  there. 
However,  tenders  were  sent  in,  but  the  architects, 
lacking  the  courtesy  of  their  profession  generally,  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  trouble  even  to  acknow- 
ledge them  by  forwarding  a list  of  tenders,  or 
publishing  them,  although  asked  to  do  so.  There 
certainly  could  have  been  no  reason  for  withholding 
these  unless  their  publication  would  have  made 
known  the  fact  that  the  figures  were  conflictive 
with  the  guarantee  which  had  boeu  made  known 
through  the  Builder  and  elsewhere.  Having  seen 
the  drawings  and  carefully  priced-out  the  quantities, 
I venture  to  say,  and  I am  not  alone  in  this  view,  if 
the  drawings  are  carried  out,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  quantities,  the  committee  must  be  prepared 
to  advance  considerably  beyond  the  guarantee. 
Their  opinion,  of  course,  will  be  formed  when  all 
the  tenders  are  submitted  to  them  ; not,  as  at  their 
last  meeting,  only  one.  Surely,  the  committee 
might  know,  if  the  builders  are  not  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  secret. 

Your  readers  will  admit  the  fairness  of  the  request 
that  builders  who  devote  their  time  and  money  in 
preparing  an  estimate  should  at  least  receive  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  same  and  a list  of  tenders. 

X.  C. 


BUILDING  IN  CEMENT  AND  MORTAR. 

SrR, — I have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  the 
above  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  nit.  Ur.doubtedly 
the  reason  the  sample  gauged  with  sea-water 
eventually  became  the  strongest  was  in  consequence 
of  the  saltness  keeping  the  material  damp,  and 
thereby  checking  the  hardening  or  setting. 

I have  on  several  occasions  carefully  real  articles 
in  your  journal  on  tests  of  cements  and  limes,  but 
I have  by  experience  found  that  to  obtain  really 
strong  tenacious  brickwork,  in  either  cement  or 
mortar,  the  simplest  and  best  method  is  to  use  wet 
materials  and  stiff-made  mortar  or  cement.  The 
materials,  being  wet,  harden  or  set  slowly,  and, 
instead  of  drying  into  dust,  as  mortar  does  when 
bricks  are  used  dry  (sometimes  even  fresh  from  the 
kiln),  the  whole  mass  sets  firmly  and  much  more 
evenly  together,  and  the  mortar,  instead  of  being 
detached,  will  adhere  to  the  bricks  so  tenaciously 
that  if  the  mortar  were  made  with  some  of  the  best 
limes  in  general  use,  and  of  reasonable  proportions, 
it  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases  to  clean  the 
bricks  after  a few  years. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  cement,  especially  Port- 
land. Portland  cement  used  with  dry  porous 
bricks,  &c.,  although  setting  apparently  very  hard 
and  quickly,  in  a few  years  frequently  falls  off  in 
scales,  and  more  especially  after  frost,  and  simply 
because  it  never  firmly  adhered  to  the  dry  bricks, 
or  other  material  used. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pargeting  to  flues, — 
an  important  matter. 

Many  of  the  fractures  seen  in  new  buildings  are 
caused  by  the  rapid  hardening  of  the  mortar  and 
cement,  producing  uneven  settlements.  Hardness 
in  mortar  or  cement  is  not  a real  proof  of  strength. 

I There  is  in  good  mortar  and  cement  a toughness  ; 

also  grouting  every  third  course  is  now,  I believe, 
■ little  practised.  It  will  be  a very  dusty  job  pulling 
I down  buildings  erected  in  this  manner,  the  mortar 

I being  made  into  thin  liquid  (and  thereby  much 
reduced  in  strength),  and  poured  on  dry  materials. 
The  particles  of  mortar  not  absorbed  dry  into 
dust. 

The  mortar  in  ancient  buildings  being  of  such 
good  quality,  and  retaining  its  tenacity,  is  undoubt- 
H edly  due  to  the  materials  being  wet  when  applied. 
The  slow  progress  of  those  buildings  no  doubt 
greatly  added  to  their  stability.  The  walls,  although 
so  old,  are  generally  proof  against  dampness  in  wet 
seasons,  not  like  the  walls  of  the  present  century 
buildings.  It  does  not  bo  much  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  as  on  the  porosity  of  the 
materials  used.  The  quality  of  the  labour  being 
very  different  from  that  of  the  present  had 
much  to  do  with  the  soundness  of  the  structure, 
the  interstices  being  well  filled  with  mortar,  not  as 
at  present  in  most  cases  left  open.  But  I will  not 
say  any  more  at  present  as  to  inferior  labour,  as  I 
have  given  my  opinion  thereon  before. 

I Some  of  the  numerous  readers  of  your  journal 
i may  doubt  some  of  my  statements,  but  1 have 
| found  ample  proofs  of  what  I state  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a very  extensive  building.  G.  R. 


Industrial  and  Sanitary  Exhibition  at 
i Sunderland. — Referring  to  our  notice  of  this 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Exhibition  has  remained  open 
daring  the  current  week  with  great  success, 
large  numbers  attending  daily.  One  of  the 
■ new  inventions  has  been  “The  Ord  ” Patent 
> Gas  Engine,  exhibited  by  Henry  Wurr  & Co.,  of 
1 3,  Bio  infield-street,  London-wall,  London,  who 
are  sole  licensees  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
has  received  great  attention  from  a numerous 
uidaBs  of  the  public,  being  adapted  for  many 
purposes  where  small  motive  power  is  wanted  at 
a moment’s  notice  for  driving  sewing-machines, 

J ohurns,  ohaff-ontters,  printing-maohines,  hair- 
brushing  machines,  sausage-making  maohines, 
and  so  on. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  DRIPS. 

Sir, — On  reading  Mr.  Christian’s  address  to  young 
architects,  it  struck  me  with  the  straightforward 
and  busines3-like  manner  of  delivery,  and  if  young 
students  were  to  take  the  hints  given,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  broken  contracts  as  there  are.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I should  like  to  express 
dissent.  Mr.  Christian  says,  in  writing  a specifica- 
tion, the  young  man  should  not  say,  “ Provide  for  the 
necessary  drips  in  the  lead  gutters,"  but  should 
always  state  what  drips  are  necessary.  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  drips  are  an  evil  in  any  roof, 
and  should  be  avoided. 

I have  had  great  experience  in  roofs,  and  at 
several  large  houses  round  Primrose-hill  there  have 
been  leaks  in  the  roof,  and  slaters,  plumbers,  and 
carpenters,  have  been  sent  up  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  plumber  suggested  a new  gutter,  the 
slater  re-slating,  and  all  at  a fearful  cost.  I was  told 
that  for  years  this  leak  had  been  going  on,  and  could 
not  be  found  out.  On  examination,  I found  the 
roof,  the  gutter,  and  the  slates  all  seemed  good, 
and  yet  there  was  a leak  in  the  roof.  I ordered  the 
slater  to  take  a few  slates  off  on  each  side  of  the 
drip,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  or  gutter. 
It  was  a 1A  in.  drip.  I then  took  the  lead  up  at  the 
drip,  and  there  was  the  evil  ; the  under  sheet  was 
worked  so  thin  that  a hole  was  worn  through  at  each 
corner,  and  the  top  one  cut  through  at  the  edge  of 
the  drip.  I took  the  old  lead  up  6 in.  from  the  top  side 
of  the  drip,  and  1 ft.  6 in.  from  the  under  side  of 
the  drip  ; then  I cut  a groove  across  the  boards  in 
the  gutter,  li  in.  wide,  and  dished  it  out ; then 
dressed  the  edge  of  the  old  lead  into  it  ; then  I got 
a block  of  wood,  1.J  in.  thick,  15  in.  long,  and  the 
width  of  the  gutter,  and  had  it  cut  like  a wedge, 
1A  in.  at  one  edge  and  nothing  at  the  other.  I put 
that  into  the  gutter  ; then  I got  a piece  of  new  lead, 
2 ft.  long,  and  the  width  of  the  lead  in  the  gutter, 
and  dressed  each  end  of  it  into  the  groove  ; then 
made  a plumber's  wiped  joint  over  it.  Thero  was  a 
smooth  gutter  at  once,  and  an  evil  that  had  stood 
for  years  was  cured.  I have  had  at  least  forty  houses 
round  the  Hill  done  that  way,  and  cured  them  all. 

Iu  new  houses  I avoid  drips  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  plumbor  in  dressing  6 lb.  lead  into  the 
corners,  draws  it  out  so  fine  and  dresses  it  so 
close  into  the  corners  that  the  lead  is  very  thin  in 
the  corner,  and  in  time  it  wears  through,  and 
the  roof  leaks.  It  often  happens  that  the  leak 
at  the  drip  will  run  along  a ceiling  joist,  and  make 
the  ceiling  wet  at  the  wall,  and  a man  is  called  in, 
and  he  says  it  is  the  fillets  that  are  defective ; he 
gets  a job  to  repair  all  the  fillets,  but  he  does  not 
stop  the  wet. 

I put  a gutter  to  a large  roof  two  years  ago, 
the  gutter  running  along  the  west  side  of  the  house 
and  round  the  south  side,  and  about  12  ft.  along 
the  east  side  to  the  outlet ; now  that  was  about 
72  ft.  run.  I had  a 7.^  in.  fall  from  the  top  end  of 
the  west  side  to  the  outlet,  and  no  drips  at  all,  and 
I have  watched  it  in  the  fiercest  storm,  and  I cannot 
see  any  water  in  it,  all  of  it  seems  to  slide  off  so 
easy  and  so  even  that  I cannot  see  it.  Through  all 
that  snow  last  year  we  had  no  overflow,  nor  no 
soaking  of  rain  through.  Charles  Spence. 


NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE  LEICESTER 
UNION. 

In  the  competition,  (limited  to  members  of 
the  Leicester  Society  of  Architects  practising 
in  Leicester-)  instituted  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Leicester  Union,  for  designs  for  a proposed  new 
board-room  and  offices,  to  cost  5,0001.,  eleven 
sets  of  plans  were  sent  in.  Messrs.  Redfernand 
Sawday  have  obtained  the  first  position.  No 
money  premium  was  offered  for  the  best  design, 
it  being  a condition  that  the  author  or  authors 
of  the  design  so  placed  would  be  entrusted  to 
carry  out  the  work,  the  remuneration  being 
5 per  cent,  on  the  expenditure.  The  premium 
of  201.  offered  for  the  second-best  design  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  and  tho 
premium  of  101.  for  tho  third-best  design  to 
Mr.  J.  Tait.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Murga- 
troyd,  of  Manchester,  was  called  in  to  advise 
the  Board  in  making  the  selection. 

The  design  selected  for  execution  is  Classic  in 
character,  the  materials  used  externally  being 
red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  building 
will  be  erected  on  land  which  the  Board  have 
acquired  in  Pocklington’s-walk,  and  will  have 
three  frontages,  one  to  the  walk,  one  to  Ruport- 
street,  and  the  third  to  the  angle  of  Rupert- 
street  and  Chancery-street,  its  cost  being 
estimated  at  between  5,0001.  and  5,5001.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  site.  It  will  be  two  stories  high. 


The  Oldham  School  Board  has  appointed 
Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  F.S.A,  architect  for  their 
schools  at  Waterbead.  The  Corporation  has 
placed  the  property  presented  by  Mr.  Bowker 
for  a free  library  and  gymnasium  at  North  Moor 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  architect  for  neces- 
sary alterations. 


CONTROLLING  CLAUSES  IN 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

WORSLEY  V.  SWANN. 

This  was  an  action  (before  Vioe-Chancellor 
Hall,  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division), 
by  Sir  William  Worsley  and  his  trustees  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  proceeding  with  the 
erection  of  a circus  and  a model  lodging-house 
or  “ Peabody  building”  on  a piece  of  land  in  the 
city  of  York. 

The  land  in  question  had  been  sold  by  the 
trustees,  subject  to  a covenant,  entered  into  with 
them  by  the  purchaser,  that  “ any  building  which 
might  be  built  upon  the  land  should  not  be  used 
otherwise  than  as  and  for  a private  dwelling-house,” 
or  for  any  objectionable  purpose.  It  was  not  denied 
that  tho  defendant  had  been  erecting  the  buildings 
complained  of,  but  he  contended  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  not  committing  any  breach  of  the  covenant, 
inasmuch  a3  ho  was  eutitled  to  erect  any  building 
he  pleased  upon  the  land,  provided  he  did  not  use  it 
in  contravention  of  the  covenant.  However,  he  was 
quite  willing,  and  had  submitte  1 at  an  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  to  stop  the  building  of  the 
circus  ; but  he  urged  that  the  erection  of  a building 
to  be  used  as  a model  lodging-house  was  not  within 
the  restrictive  covenant. 

Tho  Vice-Chancellor  said  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
granting  an  injunction,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled 
to  complain  of  the  erection  of  any  building  which 
was  manifestly  intended  to  be  used  otherwise  than 
as  a private  dwelling-house.  He  also  held  that  the 
terms  of  the  covenant  were  sufficiently  wide  to 
prevent  the  U3er  of  any  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  land  as  a model  lodging-house. 


THE  LA.W  AS  TO  DAMP  HOUSE 3 IN 
SCOTLAND. 

TOWERS  V.  YOUNG. 

This  case,  heard  in  Falkirk  Small  Debt  Court 
on  the  22ad  of  February,  is  reported  in  the 

Falkirk  Herald. 

Tho  plaintiff,  Mr.  Towers,  of  Grahamston,  sued 
the  defondant,  who  had  been  a tenant  of  his  in 
Russel-street,  for  the  amount  of  a half-year’s  rent 
due  by  him  at  Whitsunday,  1881. 

Mr.  Gibson,  solicitor,  stated  in  defence  that  tho 
house  was  so  damp  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  that  it 
had  been  certified  by  Dr.  Haig  and  by  the  sanitary 
inspector  to  be  so,  and  that  defender  consequently 
left  it  shortly  after  the  new  year,  and  was  not  liable 
for  the  rent.  In  support  of  his  case  there  were 
examined,  besides  Dr.  Haig  and  Mr.  Neilson,  sani- 
tary inspector,  and  other  witnesses,  who  spoke  to 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wilson,  solicitor,  for  pursuer,  stated,  and  tho 
pursuer  and  his  daughter  gave  evidence  to  the  effect, 
that  Young  had  taken  the  house  knowing  it  to  be  a 
damp  one,  and  that  this  being  so  he  was  not  entitled 
to  leave  the  house  without  paying  the  rent,  or  at  all 
events  that  he  was  bound  to  pay  rent  for  the  house 
during  the  time  he  had  occupied  it. 

The  Sheriff  did  not  entertain  this  view,  but 
decided  that  the  house  was  uninhabitable,  as  had 
been  shown  by  the  evidence,  and  that  Young  was 
not  liable  for  the  rent ; assoilzied  the  defender,  and 
granted  15s.  of  expenses.  His  lordship  also  re- 
marked that  there  was  the  presumption  that  Mr. 
Towers  could  have  boon  pulled  up,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  for  renting  such  a house. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Paddington. — H.R.H.  the  Princess  Christian 
has  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  parish 
ohurch  for  Paddington,  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Church  of  St.  James,  West* 
bourne-terraoe.  The  new  building,  which  will 
be  of  late  fourteenth-century  Gothic  style,  is 
from  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Street,  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  ohuroh,  which  is  in- 
tended  to  accommodate  a congregation  of  1,300, 
and  which  is  to  be  finished  by  November  next, 
will  cost  about  14,0001.  The  walls  are  to  be  of 
brick  with  black  flint  facings  and  Bath  stone 
dressings,  the  interior  to  be  fitted  with  oak  seats. 

Incorporated  Church-Building  Society. — At  the 
last  monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.  : — Building  new  ohurches  at  Gloucester  (St. 
Paul),  2001.;  Holly  Hall  (St.  Augustine),  in  the 
parish  of  Dudley,  2001.  ; and  Penrhiwceiba,  in 
the  parish  of  Mountain  Ash,  near  Aberdare,  1001. ; 
rebuilding  the  Charch  of  Cray  (St.  Hid)  in  the 
pariah  of  Devynook,  near  Brecon  ; enlarging  or 
otherwise  improving  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Abergorleck,  in  the  pariah  of  Llan- 
byther,  near  Carmarthen  ; Ashill  St.  Mary,  near 
Ilminster ; Buahill-row  (St.  Paul’s),  Finsbury, 
Middlesex;  Pentraeth  (St.  Mary)  near  Menai 
Bridge,  Anglesea  ; and  Washington  (Holy 
Trinity),  near  Fence  Houses,  Durham. 
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Album  of  Decorative  Figures.  By  J.  Moyr  Smitu. 

London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1882. 

W hat  ia  a “decorative  figure’’?  The  phrase 
is  bo  loosely  used  now  that  it  certainly  needs 
definition.  We  should  say  that  the  phrase,  if  it 
is  to  have  a distinct  meaning,  implies  the  use  of 
the  figure  in  a conventionalised  treatment,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  assume  its  place  as 
part  of  a scheme  of  decoration,  and  harmonise 
with  the  rest  of  the  work  without  predominating 
over  it ; and  the  idea  also  includes  the  conven- 
tional treatment  of  the  figure  in  reference  to 
the  material  which  is  employed,  reducing  it  to 
such  a degree  of  non-naturalism  that  it  may  be 
within  the  capabilities  of  that  material,  if  it  be 
(as  in  decorative  work  it  generally  must  be)  a 
material  not  affording  opportunities  for  attaining 
realism.  In  regard  to  the  place  of  the  figure  in 
the  scheme  of  decoration,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
figure  whioh  is  to  play  Buch  a pare  must  not  be 
endowed,  so  to  speak,  with  too  high  a life  or  too 
intellectual  an  expression  ; in  such  a case  it  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  a picture,  and  will  appear  to 
be  unworthily  treated  in  being  mingled  with 
decorative  work  and  made  a part  thereof.  The 
figure,  as  part  of  decoration,  should  express  some 
easily  apprehended  and  simple  phase  of  feeling, 
or  some  special  beauty  or  effectiveness  of  pose  ; 
or  it  may  be  introduced  simply  with  the  object 
of  showing  the  fine  lines  of  the  figure  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  beauty,  without  giving  any 
special  expression  to  the  face  at  all.  In  any 
case,  it  must  not  express  strong  emotion  or 
violent  action  or  impulse  ; for  the  first  raises  it 
above  decorative  level,  and  the  second  disturbs 
repose,  and  may  even  in  time  become  an  annoy- 
ance to  those  who  have  it  constantly  before 
their  eyes.  And  as  in  almost  every  decorative 
use  of  the  figure  the  material  itself  is  likely  to 
be  such  as  to  preclude  delicate  modelling  (where 
the  representation  is  pictorial  and  not  sculptural), 
there  is  additional  reason  for  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  outline,  by  which  alone  the 
desired  expression  and  character  can  really  be 
conveyed. 

We  do  not  consider  that  all  the  figures  in  Mr. 
Moyr  Smith’s  book  by  any  means  come  properly 
under  the  definition  of  decorative  figures  The 
oompartment  of  a frieze  in  the  Sanatorium  at 
Virginia  Water,  for  instance,  is  much  more 
what  may  be  described  as  a fresoo  picture  of 
three  figures  ; the  figures  are  connected  together, 
it  is  true,  by  a conventional  wall  and  foliage 
(not  very  conventional  either)  filling  up  the 
background,  but  they  are,  as  far  as  attitude  and 
dress  go,  realistio  figures  sitting  on  realistic 
seats,  and  we  do  not  call  them  decorative, — they 
are  pictorial.  Figures  treated  in  this  kind  of 
position,  and  with  this  kind  of  object,  must  be 
more  idealised,  more  removed  from  the 
reminiscences  of  real  life;  they  must  be  figures 
in  the  abstract,  and  belong  to  no  time  or  place. 
This  is  better  done  in  the  subjects  representing 
“ Legend,”  “ History,”  and  “ Epio  Poetry,” 
Plate  IX.,  also  part  of  the  aforesaid  Sanatorium 
decoration  : here  the  figures  are  purely  abstract, 
and  their  costume  likewise,  and  they  conse- 
quently serve  to  represent  suitably  an  abstraot 
idea.  In  connexion  with  these  aud  some  others 
in  the  book,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  Smith’s 
decorative  or  conventionalised  architecture  is 
generally  good,  and  combines  effectively  with 
the  figures.  The  set  of  designs  representing 
trades,  on  Plate  XVII.,  are  also  good  examples 
of  decorative  figures,  and  would  come  in  well  at 
the  salient  points  of  a conventional  wall  decora- 
tion. The  figures  of  some  of  “ The  Months,”  on 
PlateB  XIII.,  XIV.,  are  in  one  Bense  excellent 
illustrations  of  the  true  method  of  connecting 
the  figure  with  decoration,  each  figure  being 
drawn  across  the  centre  of  a circular  background 
or  nimbus,  as  we  might  call  it,  inscribed  with 
conventional  ornament ; but  then  the  figures 
are  not  nearly  conventional  enough  for  the  back- 
ground, to  which  they  do  not  seem  to  belong; 
they  are  semi-grotesque  figures  in  realistic 
coBtume,  though  not  the  costume  of  to-day. 
Mr.  Moyr  Smith,  no  doubt,  may  say  that  they 
are  intended  as  jokes,  to  which  we  should 
answer  that  they  are  not  very  good  jokes,  and 
that  they  are  certainly  not  beautiful;  and  it 
does  seem  to  be  one  object  of  the  use  of 
the  figure  decoratively  to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  beauty.  Mr.  Marks  has  set 
rather  the  fashion  of  a run  on  the  grotesque 
lately  in  decorative  painting,  and  illustrated  it, 
we  need  not  observe,  very  cleverly  and  with 
much  humour ; but  for  all  that,  we  think  that 


this  kind  of  thing  is  better  snited  for  what  is 
oalled  genre  painting,  where  the  object  is  the 
realisation  of  human  character,  than  for  the 
decorative  treatment  of  walls,  where  such 
grotesques  seem  to  us  to  be  somewhat  imperti- 
nent and  irritating  rather  than  decorative ; we 
certainly  should  not  care  to  have  our  walls  so 
decorated. 

The  two  long  panels,  Nos.  XXXI.  and  XXXII., 
a scene  from  “ Twelfth  Night  ” and  one  from 
“ Henry  VIII.,”  are  really  decorative  paintings 
with  decorative  backgrounds,  in  whioh  the  con- 
ventionalised architecture  is  very  well  treated, 
and  in  the  “ Henry  VIII.  scene,  “Queen 
Katharine  and  her  MaideuB,”  the  artist  has 
been  very  successful  in  the  drapery  of  the 
figures,  which  falls  in  very  graceful  and  at  the 
same  time  natural  folds. 


Illustrated  Handbooks  of  Practical  Art.  Art- 
Work  in  Gold  and  Silver.  By  Henry  B. 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.,  and  Philip  H.  Delamotte. 
Art- Work  in  Earthenware:  same  authors. 
London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1882. 

These  are  two  of  a series  of  “ Illustrated  Hand- 
books of  Practical  Art,”  the  object  of  which  is 
“ to  bring  to  the  notice  of  students  and  amateurs 
of  art,  as  well  as  all  lovers  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  workmanship,  numerous  examples,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  the  application  of  beau- 
tiful design  to  articles  of  every-day  use  and  to 
the  various  objects  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  decoration.”  Each  hand- 
book will  contain  an  historical  record  of  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  which  it  treats,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  will  be  illus- 
trated with  from  forty  to  sixty  engravings. 

The  two  specimens  of  the  series  which  we 
have  before  ns  promise  very  well,  so  far  as  such 
intricate  chapters  in  art  can  be  treated  in  so 
small  a space.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen 
and  well  engraved,  and  the  historical  portion 
seems  well  written  and  condenses  a good  deal  of 
information  into  a small  space.  We  observe  that 
in  the  “Gold  and  Silver”  volume  the  authors  have 
fallen  into  the  popular  error  of  describing  abishop’s 
pastoral  staff  (of  which  class  of  article  a fine 
illustration  is  given)  as  a “ orozier.”  A crozier 
was  a s'aff  with  a small  cross,  not  a orook,  at 
the  end,  and  was  the  ensign  of  an  archbishop, 
The  bishop’s  staff  with  the  crook  at  the  end  was 
indeed  called  “crosse  d’eveque,”  probably  be- 
cause it  was  the  substitute  in  the  bishop’s  hands 
for  the  actual  cross  which  was  carried  by  the 
archbishop  ; but  it  was  never  called  a “ crczier.” 

On  the  Preservation  of  Life  and  Property  from 
Fire.  By  Jas.  Henry  Heathman,  Fire  Engi- 
neer. London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 
1882. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Heathman  in  believing  that 
in  publishing  this  book  he  is  conveying  informa- 
tion whioh  possesses  intrinsic  value  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  owning  or  having  interest 
in  the  management  of  warehouses,  factories, 
stores,  docks,  wharfs,  banks,  mansions,  hotels, 
clubs,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  work- 
houses, barracks,  gaols,  and  other  build- 
ings, including  even  the  ordinary  private 
dwelling,  and  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  a 
person’s  property  depends  for  its  happy  im- 
munity  from  fire  upon  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  servants  and  others  about  him,  and  as 
the  majority  of  fires  owe  their  origin  to  some 
action  or  omission,  accidental  or  otherwise,  on 
the  part  of  an  employ d,  benefits  will  undoubtedly 
accrue  from  employers’  distributing  copies  of 
this  work  among  those  persons  to  whom  they 
have  to  look  for  the  preservation  of  their  pro- 
perty and  interests. 

The  author  is  a practical  man,  and  the  little 
book  is  full  of  useful  suggestions,  the  import- 
ance  of  which  has  been  brought  home  to  him  by 
experience. 


Uti  sail  Rite  it. 

Society  for  the  Fine  Arts. — On  Tuesday 
evening  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress 
gave  a conversazione  at  the  Mansion  House,  in 
connexion  with  the  City  of  London  Society  of 
Artists  and  the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Mansion  House  was  decorated,  and  the  electric 
light  (that  of  Mr.  Crompton)  exhibited  the  pic- 
tures and  statuary  to  good  advantage.  During 
the  evening  some  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  given.  The  arrangements  were  made  by 
Mr.  Deputy  Edmeston,  Mr.  E.  W.  Parkes,  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dicksee,  the  curator  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  Corporation. 


“ Upton  Royal  ” (late  Slough). — At  Slough, 
Bucks,  last  week,  a meeting  of  the  residents 
was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  P. 

W.  Phipps,  the  vicar,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  altering  the  name  of 
the  village  to  Upton  Royal,  and  memorialising 
the  Postmaster- General  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  use  the  same  instead 
of  that  of  Slough,  which  it  was  said  gave  people 
a bad  impression  of  its  sanitary  condition.  Mr. 
Frederick  Charsley,  registrar  of  Eton  College, 
who  had  convened  the  meeting,  explained  that 
the  name  of  the  village  had  originated  many 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of 
the  Bath  road,  boards  having  been  placed  in  the 
vicinity  to  warn  travellers  to  proceed  “ slow,” 
the  latter  word  having  afterwards  developed 
into  “ Slough,”  which,  according  to  Johnson’s 
“ Dictionary,”  meant  a deep  miry  place,  a hole 
full  of  dirt.  Some  objection  was  made  to  the 
alteration  of  the  name,  but  eventually  Mr. 
Charsley  proposed,  “That  in  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  the  portion  of  the  parish  of  Upton-oum- 
Chalvey,  now  called  “ Slough,”  should  in  future 
be  named  Upton  Royal.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Springall  Thompson,  county 
magistrate,  who  thought  the  change  of  title 
would  be  most  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the 
looality.  Mr.  Elliman  protested  against  the 
change,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Herbert,  the 
latter  proving  that  the  name  was  very  anoient, 
the  village  having  been  called  “ Le  Slowe  ” as 
far  back  as  1440,  when  Eton  College  was  built, 
the  bricks  for  whioh  were  made  at  “Slowe” 

442  years  ago.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Charsley’s  resolution  was  carried  amid 
cheers.  The  town  has  since  been  placarded 
with  the  announcement  that  “ The  name  of  this 
town  is  now  ‘Upton  Royal.’  ” It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Post  Office  authorities  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  will  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  change. 

It  seems  that  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
some  years  ago  to  change  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Herscbelville,  after  the  great  astronomer, 

Sir  William  Herschel,  who  resided  there.  There 
appear  to  be  about  thirty  “ Uptons  ” in 
England,  but  only  one  “ Slough.”  The  change 
is  absurd. 

Recent  Advances  in  Photography.  — 
Captain  Abney,  F.R.S  , delivered  the  fourth  and 
last  of  his  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  last  week. 

He  showed  that  a positive  picture  could  be 
obtained  by  light  in  the  camera  by  means  of  a 
preliminary  exposure  of  a plate  to  white  light, 
and  then  treating  it  with  a solution  of  potas- 
sium bromide,  subsequently  exposing  it  to  the 
image  formed  by  a lens.  From  this  was 
deduced  the  fact  that  a plate  prepared  with 
excess  of  soluble  bromide  became  sensitive  in 
proportion  only  to  the  absence  of  the  latter 
salt.  The  lecturer  predicted  that  more  rapid 
plates  than  were  now  got  would  be  forthcoming 
by  eliminating  the  Boluble  bromide  altogether. 
The  destruction  by  oxidation  of  the  photographic 
image  was  then  vividly  demonstrated,  as  well  as 
the  reversal  of  the  image  on  gelatine  plates, 
of  which  phenomenon  an  explanation  was  given. 
The  use  of  sensitometers  for  measuring  the 
sensitiveness  of  plates  was  dwelt  on,  together 
with  the  use  of  photometers  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  exposure  required  for  landscape  sub- 
jects. The  phosphorescent  spectrum  was  thus  : 
introduced,  with  illustrative  experiments  of 
great  beauty.  Instantaneous  shutters  were  next  ; 
alluded  to,  and  the  method  of  securing  a register  ' 
of  their  rapid  action  by  means  of  a simple 
arrangement  with  a tuning-fork.  The  applica- 
tion of  photography  to  a particular  branch  of  : 
science  was  exemplified  in  some  capital  generic  ! 
photographs  illustrating  types  of  families  and  li 
classes  of  men.  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  in  proposing  ji 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney,  spoke  highly  i 
of  the  interesting  and  instructive  character  of  f 
the  course  of  lectures  just  concluded. 

Coventry  is  about  to  ereot,  by  public  Bub-  ■ 
soription,  a statue  in  marble  of  Sir  Thomas  t 
White,  a London  merchant,  who  was  Lord  1 
Mayor  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  He  gave  £ 
a large  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  2 
freemen,  and  other  citizens  of  Coventry,  in  : 
1542.  Messrs.  Wills,  of  London,  are  the  c 
sculptors. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Rome, — A number  of  r 

the  leading  families  of  Rome,  including  the  i 
Dorias,  Colonnas,  StotzaCesarini,  Odescalchi,  and  « 
others,  under  the  presidency  of  the  young  Duke  t 
of  Sermoueta,  have  resolved  to  place  a memorial  i 
tablet  on  the  house  in  whioh  8ir  Walter  Scott  ; 
resided  during  his  stay  in  that  city. 
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District  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  24th 
ult.,  a report  was  presented  by  the  Building  Act 
Committee  recommending  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  two  vacant  districts  of  West 
Wandsworth  and  of  East  Wandsworth  and 
Tooting  Graveney,  should  be  offered  in  the  first 
instance  to  some  of  the  existing  district  sur- 
veyors, and  recommending  that  the  Board  do, 
on  Friday,  the  3rd  prox.,  at  one  o’clock,  p.m., 
proceed  to  make  the  appointments  from  the 
following  gentlemen  : — (a)  Mr.  G.  Aitchison, 
district  surveyor  of  Woolwich ; (b)  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  district  surveyor  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark,  &c. ; (c)  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  district 
surveyor  for  the  Tower  Liberty.  Mr.  Deputy 
Saunders  moved  gthe  adoption  of  the  report ; 
but  Mr.  Richardson  contended  that  under  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  the  committee  had  no 
power  to  submit  the  names  of  any  gentlemen 
as  candidates  for  the  two  vacant  districts,  and 
submitted,  as  a matter  of  order,  that  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  could  not  be  put.  The 
Chairman  said  he  thought  the  committee  had 
somewhat  exceeded  their  powers,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Deputy  Saunders  that  he  should  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  but  stopping  at 
the  words  “district  surveyors.”  Mr.  Deputy 
Saunders  said  he  would  adopt  this  suggestion, 
and  the  motion,  thus  amended,  was  agreed  to, 
The  Board  further  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Saunders,  to  proceed  to  make  the 
appointments  at  its  meeting  on  March  10,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  moved  further  that  a circular  be 
addressed  to  all  existing  district  surveyors  in- 
forming them  of  the  intention  of  the  Board,  and 
inquiring  if  they  desired  to  become  candidates 
for  either  appointment.  This  proposition  was 
also  agreed  to. 

Tlie  New  Ashton  Fish  Market,  which 
has  been  in  course  of  erection  during  the  past 
twelve  or  eighteen  months,  was  formally  opened 
last  week  by  Alderman  James  Walker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Market  Committee.  The 
alterations  and  additions  which  have  been 
carried  out,  at  an  expenditure  which  in  the 
aggregate  will  amount  to  6,0001.,  have  resulted, 
we  are  told,  in  the  provision  of  one  of  the  best- 
arranged  and  one  of  the  most  suitable  fish 
markets  in  the  North  of  England.  Externally 
the  building  is  of  pressed  bricks,  with  polished 
stone  dressings,  the  two  entrances  having 
very  handsome  polished  stone  gateways,  with 
pilasters  and  richly-carved  capitals,  the  span- 
drils  over  the  arches  being  enriched  with 
carvings  of  fruit  and  birds,  &c.  Internally 
the  fish  market  is  a spacious  hall,  114  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  wide,  lighted  principally  from  the 
roof,  which  is  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  boarded 
underneath  to  form  a ceiling  and  picked  out  in 
colours,  the  walls  being  lined  throughout  with 
white  enamelled  bricks  relieved  by  a dado  line 
of  pale  blue.  The  stalls  have  Sicilian  marble 
tops,  and  wrought  iron  racks  are  provided  for 
rabbits  and  game.  Mr.  William  Neal,  of  Ash- 
ton, is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  work,  which 
has  been  carried  out  to  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  John  Eaton  & 
Sons,  architects. 

The  Royal  College  of  Music  — Under  the 
presidency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  a large  and 
highly-influential  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  public  support  in  aid  of  the  foundation 
of  a national  institution  for  the  cultivation  of 
music,  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning  at  St. 
James's  Palace.  The  chairman  having  spoken 
at  considerable  length,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
moved  a resolution  expressing  approval  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  a Royal  College  of  Music 
as  a national  institution,  and  pledging  the 
meeting  to  make  the  utmost  exertions  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  forward  the  move- 
ment by  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for 
founding  and  endowing  a College  of  Music  for 
the  British  Empire.  This  resolution  having 
been  seconded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  supported  by  Lord  Rosebery,  was  carried 
unanimously.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
views  on  the  subject,  and  shall  before  long 
return  to  it. 

Additions  to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
24th  ult.,  it  was  agreed  to  enlarge  the  accom- 
modation at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  Southwark  Bridge-road, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,500  . 

The  Construction  of  Electrical  Rail- 
ways in  Germany,  for  industrial  and  other 
purposes,  progresses  rapidly. 


Newspaper  Press  Fund.  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  sooiety,  held  on  the 
25th  ult.,  was  numerously  attended.  Sir 
Algernon  Borthwiok,  a vice-president,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  proceedings  were  altogether 
satisfactory.  The  report  stated  that  the  roll 
now  comprised  422  members,  of  whom  284  re- 
sided in  London  and  138  in  the  country.  Of 
the  whole  111  were  life  members.  The  number 
of  applications  by  members  or  their  representa- 
tives for  assistance  had  been  less  than  in  several 
previous  years.  The  committee  had  made  fifty- 
one  grants  to  forty-two  persons,  involving  a 
total  expenditure  of  862i.  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Leopold,  Dnke  of  Albany,  K.G.,  had  con- 
sented to  preside  at  the  anniversary  dinner, 
which  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  June  next. 
The  amount  dispensed  was  smaller  than  usual, 
the  applications  being  fewer. 

Steam  Digging. — A large  party  of  land- 
owners,  farmers,  and  visitors  assembled  last 
week  at  Stevenage  to  see  the  operations  of  a 
new  steam-digger,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Prootor  & Co.,  for  the  inventor,  Mr.  Parker. 
The  object  of  steam  digging  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  cultivating  land,  and  to  substitute  for 
ploughing  an  operation  which  market-gardening 
has  shown  to  be  also  more  profitable.  The 
digger  was  worked  in  a large  field  with  great 
success,  making  with  three  forks,  each  carrying 
eight  tines,  cuts  into  the  ground  of  9 in.  deep 
by  1 ft.  in  breadth,  and  turning  the  clods  cleanly 
over  for  exposure  to  the  air.  The  digging-frame 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  carried  a ten-horse 
Robey  portable  engine,  which  was  mounted  on 
it  as  its  motive  power.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
backward  motion  is  practicable  as  well  as  for- 
ward motion.  The  digging  machinery  can  be 
applied  to  or  detached  from  an  ordinary  portable 
engine.  Mr.  Parker’s  digger  can  be  worked  by 
one  man,  and  will,  it  is  Baid,  turn  up  an  aore  of 
ground  per  hour  at  a cost  of  2s. 

Society  of  Engineers. — On  Monday,  the 
6th  of  March  next,  in  the  Society’s  hall,  WeBb- 
minster-ohamberp,  a paper  will  be  read  entitled, 
“ Notes  on  Electric  Light  Engineering,”  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  W.  Biggs  and  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont. 
The  leading  feature  is  a discussion  of  some  of 
the  minor  points  whioh  affect  the  BncceBsful 
arrangement  of  electric  lighting  plaDt,  as  the 
heating  of  the  wires  of  dynamo-machines,  in- 
ternal and  external  resistance,  comparative  re- 
sistance of  various  conductors,  lamps  in  series, 
and  in  multiple  arc,  and  calculations  employed 
in  arrangement  of  the  lamps,  &c. 

Uniformity  in  Building  and  Sanitary 
Regulations.  — Mr.  Goldstraw  writes  to  say 
that  the  report  in  last  week’s  Builder  of  the 
discussion  at  the  Institute  on  this  subjeot  con- 
tains a slight  inaoouraoy.  With  respect  to  the 
London  system  of  district  surveyorships,  he  was 
represented  as  saying  that  Mr.  Aldridge,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  himself ; whereas,  he 
really  stated  that  Mr.  Aldridge  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  Boult. 

Tell’s  Chapel. — The  monumental  decorations 
of  Tell’s  Chapel  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, under  the  master-hand  of  M.  Stackel- 
berg.  That  gentleman  calculates  that  his  work, 
which  has  occupied  him  for  several  years,  will 
be  fiuished  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer. 
Thereupon,  the  chapel  will,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  opened  to  the  publio,  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
the  object  and  aim  of  many  a trip  to  Switzerland. 

Building  Exhibition  in  Birmingham. — 
Mr.  J.  Black  informs  us  that  he  has  been  induced 
by  the  success  of  the  Building  Exhibition  held 
in  London  under  his  management  to  arrange  for 
one  of  the  same  character,  but  more  extended 
iu  scope,  at  the  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  to 
take  xilace  from  April  17th  to  May  6th  inclusive. 

Life-saving  Apparatus. — An  Exhibition  of 
Means  and  Appliances  for  the  Protection  and 
Preservation  of  Human  Life,  to  be  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell-hill,  is  being  orga- 
nised. It  promises  to  be  both  important  and 
interesting.  Mr.  Lawrence  Saunders,  C.E.,  is 
the  hon.  secretary. 

German  Evangelical  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem.— It  is  intended,  by  the  German  autho- 
rities, to  erect  a new  Evangelical  Churoh  in 
Jerusalem,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Emperor 
has  approved  of  additional  collections  being 
made  in  the  churches  of  Germany,  and  in  other 
ways. 

Diocesan  Architect,  Oxford. — Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  post 
of  Diocesan  Architect  at  Oxford,  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Street. 


TENDERS 

For  Beeston  sewerage,  Contract  No.  1.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Hodson,  Price, 
& Hodson  : — 

Meats  Brothers £11,003  0 0 

11.  Lovatt  ..  3,899  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill  8,777  0 0 

W.  Pol  ett  3.591  0 0 

F.  Dawson  8,510  0 0 

J.  Kitchen  Sc  Co 8,330  0 0 

A.  Faulks 8,25'  0 0 

O,  Cowdery  Sc  Son 8,208  15  0 

J-  BngK9  8,|60  0 0 

J.  Coupe  7,995  io  0 

Currali  & Lewis  7,985  0 0 

Cook,  Bennett,  & Shew 7,913  0 0 

T.  Smart  7, *31  7 2 

W.  Rigiey 7,700  0 0 

W.  Holland 7,511  19  7 

Hill  Brothers  7.523  0 0 

W.  Cordon  7,530  0 0 

.1.  VV.  Picktball  7.214  15  6 

A.  Palmer fi,»U  0 0 

J.  & G.  Tomlinson.. 6.800  0 0 

Sotheby  Sc  Son  6,613  15  24 

Geo.  Hunter  Sc  Co 6,526  0 10 

Foster  Sc  Barry  (aecepted) 6,205  10  6 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  N09.  11  and  16,  High- 
street,  Islington,  lor  Mr.  H.  F.  Porter.  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbe,  architect  : — 

Payne  £ Son £192  0 0 

W.  Mead  49 >3  0 0 

F-  Smith 466  0 0 

Hogben  Sc  Co iso  0 0 

W.  Royal  432  0 0 

J.  Qmocey 375  0 0 

Hearing  £ Son  (accepted) 317  0 0 


For  the  erection  ol'Tredown  villa  residence  and  stabling, 
Sydenham,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.  Mr.  Pawley,  archi- 
tect : — 

8mith  Sc  Sons £1,195  0 0 

Kemp  1,193  0 0 

Smith  & Appleton  1,115  0 0 

Hollidge  Sc  Stuart  (aoeepted)  1,051  0 0 

For  the  er-clion  of  the  Priory  Board  Schools,  for  the 
Acton  School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  architect; — 
Sna.-ley  £ Stafford,  Old  Kent-road...  £9,115  0 0 

W.  Crock- u,  St.  Pancras 9,000  0 0 

E.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge  3,976  0 0 

J.  Tyermao,  Walworth-road 8,682  0 0 

Jones  * Co.,  Gloucester  8,390  0 0 

W.  Oldrey,  Keusal-road 8,182  0 0 

C.  W.  Cross,  Sliephera's-bush a,1  95  0 0 

J.  Dorey,  Old  Brentford  8,037  0 0 

T.  Brunsdeo,  New  Breotfora  7,917  0 0 

H.  Haynes,  Alperton  7,680  0 0 

C.  Ciaridge,  Banbury 7,611  0 0 

J.  Longley,  Crawley  7,593  0 0 

D.  Ires^o,  Northampton  7.616  0 0 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Hammersmith  7,6'JO  0 0 

M.  Rowlre,  Acton  7,121  0 0 

G.  Lyford,  Hammersmith 7,31(3  0 0 

C.  Maton,  K-w  7.299  0 0 

J Garrnd,  Hackney -road  7 267  0 0 

W.  I,.  B »ber,  Keusmgtou  Park-road  7,133  0 0 

J.  Cardus,  Acton  (acoepted) 6,995  0 0 

ForErdington  sewers.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer.— 
Contract  No.  2.— Coat-iron  Pipes  and  Special  Castings. 

S'acey,  Davis,  Sc.  Co.,  Derby...  £2,890  0 0 

Bntterley  Iron  Co.,  Alfretou  2,116  0 0 

Cochrane  Sc  Co.,  Derby  2,159  0 0 

J.  & S.  Roberts,*  West  Bromwich...  2,055  0 0 

C E.  Firmscone  Bros.,t  Stourbridge  2,015  0 0 

Staveley  Iron  Co.,  Staveley  (informal)  

* Accepted. 

f Not  accepted  in  conseqaenoe  of  failure  to  complete  in 
stipulated  time. 


For  new  chancel,  organ-ohamber,  vestry,  and  baptistery 
St.  Paul’s  Churob,  Preston.  Messrs.  Mires,  Veevers,  Sc 
Myres,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  architects  : — 

D.  Tullis  & Son £2/51  1 2 

R.  Heathcote 2,017  5 10 

J.  Walmsley  (accepted) 2,029  8 3 

For  alterations  and  extension  of  premises,  Exchange 
Buildings,  and  Dorrell-place,  Brixtoo-road,  lor  Mr.  A. 
Philps.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

Maxwell  Bros £1,118  0 0 

Taylor 1,101  0 0 

Pack  Bros 1,061  0 0 

BoldinK  965  0 0 

Smith  & 8on  836  0 0 

Holliday 834  0 0 

Axford  (accepted)  337  0 0 

For  sundry  alterations  and  additions  to  dwelling-houses, 
Ladyweli  Park,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  Dalton  Miller.  Mr. 


Holliday  (accepted) 

For  two  warehouses,  for  Dr. 
Mr.  Alien,  architect ; 

Yarrow,  in  Old-street. 

Butty  

1,519  6 0 

Wall  Bros 

1,489  0 0 

8abey  

1,435  0 0 

Lawrance  . . 

1,430  0 0 

Harris 

1,317  0 0 

For  building  two  warehouses,  Windmill-street,  Fins- 
bury, for  Mr.  Tho».  C.  Ush»r.  Mr.  .1 . Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  eapplied  by  Mr.  Mark  W.  Kiog  : - 

Philps  £ Bi-iber  £5.43  • 0 0 

Langmead  Sc  Way 1 917  0 0 

Thus.  Little  4 937  0 0 

Cooder 4>H0  n 0 

Ktimpson  & Co 4,745  0 n 

Bangs  & Co.  4 690  0 0 

Mattock  Bros,  (accept**’!  4,676  0 0 


For  tho  construction  of  the  Aston  sect  on  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Aston  Tramways  : — 

Jacob  Biggs  (accepted)  £5,461  18  9 
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For  painting,  decorating,  4c.,  to  mayor’s  parlour,  com- 
mittee-room, passages  and  entrance-hall,  &c..  to  Municipal 
Buildings,  Southampton.  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  sur- 

Vey°?h7lips  £115  10  0 

West  107  0 0 

Sandon  93  0 0 

Fisher 86  0 0 

Comport  ...  8*  0 0 

Penney  84  12  6 

Doggrell 83  10  0 

Vaughan 76  10  0 

Dcwdall  4 Son 67  10  0 

Oake  & Sons  (accepted) 62  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Stow  Park, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  K.  A.  Lsnsdowne,  archi- 
tect. No  quantities  : — 

J.  Linton,  Newport  £415  0 0 

Jones  & Diamond,  Newport  389  10  0 

Jones  & Son.  Newport  367  0 0 

J.  Jenkins,  Newport  379  0 0 

W.  Hlackburne,  Newport  319  0 0 

J.  Will-ain*,  Newport 315  0 0 

For  buildiog  mission  church  at  Lliswerry,  Newport, 


Monmouthshire.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdow: 

Quantities  supplied  : — 

T.  Prcsfer,  Newport  

W.  Hlackburne,  Newport 

J.  Linton,  Newport  

W.  Richards,  Newport 

J.  Williams,  Newport  

Jones  4 8on,  Newpt  rt  

O.  M<  rgan,  Newport  (accepted) 

G.  Wilkins,  Newport 

Jones  A Diamond,  Newport  

W.  T.  Siere,  Newport 

T.  Wi  liams,  Newport  


architect. 


For  a pair  of  labourers’  cottsges  and  a stable  building, 
Ewhurst.  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architect : — 


Co'tagea.  Stable. 

T.  4 G.  Cumbes,  Eshurst*  £350  0 £182  10 

• Accepted. 


For  additions  to  Napsley  Farm,  Ewhurst.  Mr.  R.  Stark 
Wilkinson,  architect  :— 

E.  Holden,  Cranleigh  (accepted)  £8)0  0 0 


For  new  filtiogs  at  the  King’s  Arms,  for  Mr.  Edwards. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Godden  £287  0 0 

Beal 2-17  0 0 

Picket  sgill 249  0 0 

Simpson  (accepted) 192  0 0 

Petrtertri  Work, 

Hellings  £127  15  0 

banders  4 Sons 110  19  0 

Watts  4 Co 98  17  6 

Heath  (accepted) 97  0 0 


For  the  ereciion  of  one  pair  of  semi-detached  residences 
on  Kavenscroft  Park,  High  Barnet,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 
Messrs.  Brooking  A Nelson,  architects:  — 

Marriott  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  143  and  144,  Aldersgate-street. 
Messrs.  Collier  A Merrin,  architects  : — 


C.  Wall £5.700  0 0 

Braid  5,290  0 0 

Colls  4 S-'U  6,087  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  4,936  0 0 

Brass  4,919  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotheriogham  4,774  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 4,033  0 0 

Morter 4,630  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  4,679  0 0 

Lawrance  (accepted)  4,520  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  21,  Old  Change,  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Hicks.  Messrs.  Collier  4 Merrin,  architects  : — 


C.  Wall £2/30  0 0 

Coll*  4 Son  1,987  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheriogham  ....  1,900  0 0 

Brass  1,877  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Greenwood  1,853  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 1,778  0 0 

Morter 1,760  0 0 

Lawrance  (accepted)  1,698  0 0 


For  alterations  and  decorator’s  work  at  20,  Hertford- 
street,  May  Fair,  for  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  M.P.  Messrs, 
Collier  4 Merrin,  architects  : — 

Builders'  Work. 

G.  Brown,  Bloomsbury  (accepted). 

Decorators'  Work. 

J.  Taylor,  Birmingham  (accepted). 


For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Schools,  Hackney-road  : — 

J.  Jarvis  4 Sons  (accepted) £250  0 0 


For  new  furnace-vault  and  hot-air  flue,  4c.,  at  8t. 
James’s  Church,  Hatcham.  Mr.  J.  T.  Walford,  archi- 
tect : — 

Lott £172  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  165  0 0 


For  new  cooperage,  washing  premises,  loading  and  un- 
loading stages,  and  paviug,  at  the  Brewery,  8t.  Helen’s, 
for  Messrs.  Grrenall,  Whitley,  4 Co.  Messrs.  Davison, 
Inskipp,  A Mackenzie,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 


Curtis  A Sous  : — 

J . Latham,  St.  Helen's  £4,8 '4  0 0 

J.  Whittaker.  St.  Helen’s 4,720  0 9 

G.  Harris  A Son,  St.  Helen’s  4,680  o 0 


W.  Harrison,  St.  Helen’s  (accepted)  4,361  5 6 


For  constructing  rosds,  brick  and  pipe  sewers.  Ac.,  on 
New  King’s-road  Estate,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Lange. 
Mr.  A.  O.  Bean,  surveyor:  — 

Ford  4 Everett,  Westminster* £4,550  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  new  premises  for  (ho  Burton-on-Trent  Sanitary 
Steam  Laundry  Co.,  Limited.  Mr.  H.  Blackwell,  archi- 
tect : — 

Low  4 Sons,  Burton  £2,160  0 0 

Walker  A Slater,  Derby 2,135  0 0 

Hodges,  Burton  (accepted)  2,090  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Tower  of  London  public-house, 
Cable-street,  E.  Mr.  W.  B.  Williams,  architect:— 

Eaton  ..  £178  0 0 

Marr  14  j 0 0 

Shurmur 135  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  No.  1,  Bolton-row,  May- 
fair.  Mr.  G.  Ashby  Lean,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
lied  : — 

A.  G.  Bolding  £947  0 0 

Myring  944  18  6 

Adamson  4 Sons 815  0 0 

Toms  723  0 0 
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The  Catacombs  of  Borne  and  Christian  Art  * 


HE  appearance  of 
another  big  book 
devoted  to  the  de- 
| [scriptionand  history 
of  the  Catacombs  of 
Rome  is  more  or  leas 
an  invitation  to  take 
a survey  of  what  has 
already  appeared  on 
this  most  interesting 
subject.  Indeed,  if 
one  were  to  devote 
any  considerable 
epaoe  to  reviewing  such  a work,  without 
showing  how  it  is  but  one  link  in  a long 
chain,  the  importance  of  this  single  link 
would  be  unduly  brought  forward,  and  the 
readers  of  these  remarks  would  be  mis- 
led into  a belief  that  the  treatise  in  question 
was  a singular  and  special  work,  reflecting  in 
its  solitariness  considerable  cudos  upon  its  com- 
piler. Without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
such  merits  as  may  be  differently  discoverable 
by  those  who  study  M.  Roller’s  Cataoombes 


de  Rome,”  it  may  be  advisable  to  slightly  touoh 
upon  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  works 
whioh  have  been  written  about  the  Catacombs. 
In  the  first  place,  the  sort  of  mystic  sanctity 
popularly  admitted  to  hang  over  these  interest- 
ing underground  cemeteries  no  doubt  operates 
upon  most  people  in  suoh  a manner  that  they 
may  allow  their  interest  to  become  developed 
in  a prejudiced  manner.  The  birth  of 
Christianity  at  Rome,  as  a oodified  system  with 
an  organised  body  of  teachers  such  as  St. 
Clement  wonld  seem  to  indioate  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  oentury,  is  some, 
how  inevitably  connected  with  the  Catacombs. 
How  the  Christians  were  persecuted  and 
sought  the  shelter  of  the  Catacombs,  and  in  the 
larger  spaces  in  them  conducted  their  services 
with  pure  and  pristine  simplicity,  are  ideas 
whioh  seem  to  press  in  upon  the  imagination 
without  any  precise  reason,  but,  as  one  might 
say,  quite  naturally.  History  of  the  Catacombs, 
commenced  with  such  preconceptions  only,  is,  no 


* tea  Catacombea  de  Rome  : Histoire  de  l'Art  et  de, 

Croyancea  Religieuaes  pendant  lea  premiers  Si^clea  du 
Chriatianiame.  Par  Theophile  Roller.  Paria:  Yve.  A. 
Morel  & Cie.,  Libraires-Editeurs,  13,  Rue  Bonaparte. 
1881. 


Roma  S'  tterranea;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs, especially  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus,  com- 
piled from  the  works  of  Commendatore  de  Rossi,  with  the 
consent  of  the  author.  New  edition.  Rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Spencer  Northoote,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Brownlow, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Plymouth.  London : Longmans,  GreeD, 
& Co.  1879, 


doubt,  immensely  interesting,  as  it  developes  and 
enrioheB  the  possibly  Blight  and  shadowy  base 
upon  whioh  it  rests  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  may 
seem  to  become  unhallowed  and  disturbed  if 
attempts  be  made  to  work  out  historical  factB 
and  probabilities  into  the  apparently  dark 
reoesses  of  the  still  earlier  past  from  the  ascer- 
tained date  of  events  and  monuments  connected 
with  the  Catacombs. 

Broadly  speaking,  tbe  bibliography  of  the 
Catacombs  may  divide  itself  into  two  sections, 
— one  in  which  Christian  history  is  the  pre- 
determined end  of  all  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  other  in  whioh  history,  unqualified 
by  sectarian  thought,  may  be  worked  as  far 
backward  as  possible.  The  balk  of  the  works 
already  published  come  under  the  heading  of 
the  first-named  section.  The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  antiquaries,  Bossio  and 
Bottari,  were  apparently  stimulated  to  their 
respective  tasks  as  much  by  sectarian  zeal  as 
by  the  Bpirit  of  antiquarian  inquiry.  The  learned 
De  Rossi,  200  years  later,  iB  the  generally- 
accepted  authority  upon  matters  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Catacombs,  the  art  displayed  in 
them,  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbolism  whioh 
animates  the  art.  Others,  such  as  Lord  Lindsay, 
Mr.  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Northoote, 
and  Mr.  Brownlow  have  eaoh  added  observa- 
tions and  speculations  concerning  the  subject. 
In  a freer  manner,  an  Amerioan  savant,  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lundy,  has  treated  the  “Art  and 
Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  witnesses 
and  teachers  of  the  One  Catholic  Faith  and 
Praotioe.”  His  labours  have  (strange  to  say, 
perhaps)  been  mainly  directed  to  collecting  types 
of  similar  symbols  whioh  abound  in  Oriental 
countries,  and  belong  to  periods  and  religions  long 
antecedent  to  Christianity  or  its  symbolism,  and 
of  comparing  them  with  their  Christian  imita- 
tions, thereby  eduoing  the  opinion  that  Chris- 
tianity as  a new  religious  system  is  indebted  in 
its  ritual  to  many  existent  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  non-Christian  faiths.  From  the  historio  side 
of  tbe  question  such  a contribution  to  the  biblio- 
graphy of  Christian  art  and  the  Cataoombs  is 
most  valuable,  and  should  enoonrage  the  birth 
of  new  considerations  and  reflections  upon  the 
whole  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Northoote  and  Mr.  Brownlow  in  their  two 
volumes,  — professedly  condensations  of  De 
Rossi’s  work, — devote  a ohapter  to  the  relation 
between  Pagan  and  Christian  art.  Following 
very  muoh  in  these  lineB,  M.  Roller  has  done  the 
same.  Yorriok  bad  a good  practice  of  rating 
the  merits  of  his  sermons  by  little  notes  on  tbe 
outBide  of  them.  Amd  it  sometimes  seems  de- 
sirable that  other  writers  in  expounding  their 
notions  should  fall  into  a similar  method  of 
gauging  their  performances.  For  instance,  in 
M.  Roller’s  book,  what  a boon  it  would  be  to 
his  readers  had  he  annotated  his  various 
ohapters.  He  might  have  inserted  in  the 
margin  neat  little  headings,  — “ Historical,” 
“My  Own  Reflections,”  “ Rhetorical  Embellish- 


ment,” and  so  forth.  As  it  is,  one  frequently 
comes  aoross  ideas  which  must  probably  have 
occurred  to  most  people,  dressed  out  in  a finery 
of  magniloquence  or  presented  in  a sort  of  free- 
and-easy  conversationalism,  neither  of  a character 
encouraging  to  readers  to  pursue  the  task  of 
going  through  the  two  volumes. 

M.  Roller  explains  in  his  Introduction  the 
object  of  his  labours,  which  have  only  been 
undertaken  after  many  years’  residence  in  Rome 
and  constant  visits  to  the  Catacombs  and  the 
various  remains  of  Christian  art  collected  in  the 
Lateran  Museum  and  the  Vatican.  The  aim  of 
his  exposition  is  principally  the  same  as  that  of 
other  Catholic  antiquaries,  and  we  have  not 
discovered  any  marked  novelty  in  them.  They 
seem  to  be  accompaniments  of  photo-lithographic 
illustrations  taken  in  some  instances  from  the 
various  paintings,  inscriptions,  and  sculptures 
direct.  The  illustrations  thus  are  of  first  im- 
portance, and  the  erudition  second.  M.  Roller 
owns  almost  that  little,  if  anything,  iB  to  be  added 
to  De  Rossi’s  work,  and  accordingly  makes  free 
use  of  the  learned  Italian’s  text,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  plates.  The  abridgment  of  De  Rosei, 
oompiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Northoote  and  the  Rev- 
Mr.  Brownlow,  is  plentifully  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  and  chromo-lithographB,  and  the 
arrangement  pf  the  text  is  well  adapted  to 
attract  readers.  Their  work  is  published,  like 
M.  Roller’s,  in  two  volumes ; but  theirs  are  of 
ootavo  size,  and  not  so  formidable  as  M.  Roller’s 
big  quarto  tomes.  The  first  part  of  Dr.  North- 
oote’s  and  Mr.  Brownlow’s  “Roma  Sotteranea”  is 
devoted  to  History,  and  the  second  to  “ Christian 
Art.”  M.  Roller’s  consists  of  a series  of  100 
chapters  and  100  plates,  with  Introduction  and 
RdsumS,  but,  unfortunately,  no  index. 

M.  Roller,  commencing  with  the  plan  of  a 
cemetery,  discusses  the  difficulty  of  making  one, 
and  accordingly  gives  a plate  of  the  plan  of  the 
Catacombs  and  arenaria  adjoining  the  western 
side  of  the  Appian  Way, — that  is,  a plan  of  the 
Cataoombs,  or  cemetery  of  Callixtus.  Chapter 
II.  explains  the  stratification  and  system  of  the 
“ tufa  ” or  mould  into  which  the  oatacomba 
were  cut.  Tombs,  galleries,  and  caves  are  next 
dealt  with  in  detail.  Some  of  these  are  illus- 
trated by  woodouts,  some  by  photo-lithographs 
or  “ heliogravures.”  In  Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
the  oaves  or  cubicula  are  discussed.  The  cata- 
comb-makers, or  fossores,  with  illustrations  of 
paintings  of  snoh  labourers  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs, form  the  matter  of  Chapter  VI.  At 
Chapter  VII.  we  are  introduced  to  instruments 
of  martyrdom.  To  these  succeed  vases,  lachry. 
matories,  and  such  like,  exhumed  from  the 
tombs,  in  the  oourse  of  describing  whioh 
M.  Roller  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
antiquity  of  signs  of  the  cross,  not  mentioning, 
however,  the  use  of  suoh  marks  amongst  pre- 
Christian  peoples  and  sects.  These,  however, 
form  the  subjeot  matter  of  Chapter  LXXXVIII. 

In  succeeding  plates  a fairly  representative 
collection  of  the  early  rude  little  tablets,  with 
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inscriptions  and  incised  symbols  and  cyphers,  is 
given.  Most  of  the  originals  are  now  let  into  the 
walls  of  the  staircases  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 
Emblems — like  the  pair  of  scales,  a leaf,  a dove, 
a wine-barrel,  a lion,  a pair  of  pincers,  a pickaxe, 
an  anohor,  a fish,  wreaths,  a dolphin — are  to  be 
seen  on  those  presumably  most  ancient.  Of 
apparently  later  time  are  those  like  the  figure 
of  a little  man  in  a box,  which  is  understood  to 
mean  Noah  and  the  Ark,  or  like  a man  stretch- 
ing  his  hand  towards  a swathed  figure  upright 
under  a canopy,  which  signifies  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  The  ram  and  peacock  also  appear, 
and  the  shepherd  bearing  a sheep  across  his 
Bhoulders.  This  last  is  frequently  sculptured 
upon  sarcophagi  which  date  from  the  fourth 
century.  It  is  the  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
but  is,  in  idea  and  design,  very  similar  to  the 
pre-Christian  figures  of  the  Hermes-Kriophoros, 
an  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  Dr.  North- 
cote’s  book,  from  the  original  preserved  at 
Wilton  House.  Dr.  Northcote’s  lengthy  argu- 
ment to  dissociate  the  Hermes- KriophoroB  from 
the  Good  Shepherd  fails  in  effect  when  the 
representations  of  this  subject  are  brought  side 
by  side.  But  the  more  successful  of  M.  Roller’s 
plates  are  those  of  the  sculptured  sarcophagi. 
These  valuable  works  of  art,  — valuable 
archaaologically  rather  than  as  displaying  a high 
standard  of  composition,  drawing,  or,  indeed,  of 
stone  and  marble  cutting, — were  some  time  ago 
taken  from  the  Cataeombs  and  placed  in  the 
long  gallery  of  the  Lateran  Museum.  In  these 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  recurrence  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  the  Fall, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock  for  Water,  Jonah  and 
the  Whale,  and,  of  the  New  Testament,  many  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ.  As  Dr.  Northcote  truly 
says,  this  collection  of  Christian  sarcophagi,  i.e., 
sarcophagi  of  the  Christian  era,  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and,  en  passant,  one  cannot  resist 
expressing  the  hope  that  a few  casts  of  some  of 
the  richer  specimens, — the  tomb  of  Junius  Bas- 
sius,  for  instance, — may  socner  or  later  find  their 
way  to  some  public  collection  in  this  country. 

Some  few  of  M.  Roller’s  plates  giving 
examples  of  the  arabesque  and  figure  tempera 
paintings,  have  been  done  by  aid  of  the  mag- 
nesium light  from  the  originals;  others  are 
merely  copies  from  engravings  which  have 
appeared  in  De  Rossi’s  work.  In  some  respeots, 
the  chromolithographs  of  the  wall  paintings  in 
Dr.  Northoote’s  work  are  more  real  and  satisfac- 
tory than  those  of  M.  Roller’s.  From  paintings 
and  sculptures  M.  Roller  returns  to  inscriptions 
presumed  to  have  been  made  by  Pope  Damasus ; 
and  then  he  takes  ns  through  a course  of  “dog- 
matic . inscriptions  in  which  profession  of 
Christian  faith  is  clearly  stated  : as,  for  instance, 
“Young  Urbica,  sweet  spouse,  who  reposes  in 
peace  in  the  name  of  Christ.”  These  have  been 
thought  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  varied  objeots,  such  as  gold  orna- 
ments glazed  in  circular  forms  or  medallions, 
lamps,  &c.,  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  are  also 
illustrated.  From  this  cursory  glance  over 
M.  Roller  s work,  it  will  be  apparent  that  an 
arbitrary,  if  not  empirical,  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject has  been  adopted,  the  object  of  which  is 
not  quite  clear.  To  some  extent  the  arrange- 
ment may  be  considered  chronological.  The 
various  aspects  of  the  different  objects  are,  how- 
ever,  interwoven;  and  little  if  anything  is  said 
upon  the  technicalities  concerning  the  divisions 
of  handicraft  which  the  entire  collection  com- 
prises. M.  Roller’s  rdsumd,  which  fills  some 
twenty  pages,  is  perhaps  the  principal  novelty 
to  which  he  can  lay  claim.  Throughout  his 
work,  the  religious  view  of  the  subject  and 
history,  supervenes.  And  one  regrets  this  all 
the  more  since  it  has  already  been  skilfully 
handled  by  de  Rossi  and  Dr.  Northcote  and  Mr. 
Brownlow.  Persons  who  have  not  thought  much 
of  Buch  matters  will,  no  doubt,  be  interested  to 
learn  that  moments  like  the  Nativity,  with  the 
ox  and  the  ass  grouping  themselves  around  the 
cradle,  do  not  appear  piotorially  in  Christian 
art  until  the  fourth  century.  The  legend  which 
gives  rise  to  this  picturesque  idea  is  said  to  have 
first  appeared  in  a written  form  in  the  “ fivangile 
de  1 Enfance,”  by  Matthias, — a religious  writer 
who  collected  and  wrote  out  many  similar 
legends  in  the  fifth  oentury.  The  learned  Chris- 
tian antiquaries  have  remarked  upon  the  in- 
appropriateness of  setting  forth  the  humble 
origin  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  until  such 
time  as  public  opinion  had  sealed  what  is  called 
the  triumph  of  Christianity, — namely,  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Turning  now  to  Dr.  Northcote’s  book,  we 
loay  learn  that  the  reoorded  history  of 


the  Catacombs  has  been  gathered  from  old 
martyrologies  and  itineraries.  The  preservation 
of  many  of  these  ancient  records  is  due,  says 
Dr.  Northcote,  to  “the  exceeding  oare  of  the 
primitive  Church  in  collecting  and  preserving 
a faithful  record  of  the  last  words  and  deeds  of 
her  martyrs.”  The  earliest  quoted  are  those 
presumed  to  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
St.  Clement’s  division  “of  the  Beven  regions  of 
Rome  among  faithful  notaries  of  the  Church, 
who  should  each  in  his  own  region  with  diligent 
care  and  zeal  search  out  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs.”  This  act  of  St.  Clement  is  assigned 
to  the  first  century, — a period,  in  fact,  when 
according  to  other  historians  of  the  social 
condition  of  Rome,  the  Churoh,  as  we 
now  regard  it,  was  virtually  unknown.  Its 
organisation  was  in  limine,  according  to 
sucb.  St.  Fabian,  Pope  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  is  said  traditionally  to  have 
imitated  St.  Clement’s  example  in  perpetuating 
a well-organised  system  of  registering  the  events 
connected  with.the  early  martyrs.  These  state- 
ments, then,  about  St.  Clement  and  St.  Fabian 
almost  lead  one  to  feel  that  historic  evidence  of 
this  character  hangs  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  first  to  the  third  century.  Unfortunately, 
however,  just  as  one  is  coming  to  so  satisfactory 
a conclusion,  Dr.  Northcote  disperses  our  satis- 
faction by  saying  that  these  records  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Fabian  perished  during  the 
persecutions  of  Diocletian.  Then  he  raises  our 
hopes  once  more  by  telling  us  that  some  of  the 
records  surely  escaped  destruction,  since 
Eusebius  is  credited  with  having  edited  a collec- 
tion of  them.  Alas ! Eusebius’s  edition  of  the 
Roman  martyrdoms  is  not  now  discoverable. 
However,  St.  Jerome  may  come  to  our  aid,  for 
he  is  reputed  to  have  made  a translation  of 
Eusebius’s  collection.  But  again,  St.  Jerome 
appears  to  be  of  no  nse,  for  his  work  has  seem- 
ingly  perished.  The  “ Martyrology,”  which  goes 
by  his  name,  published  by  Fiorentini,  at  Lucca, 
in  1688,  “ which  is  the  most  ancient  that  is 
extant,  was  compiled,  and  not  very  carefully, 
from  the  calendars  of  various  churohes,  and  con- 
tains, therefore,  some  repetitions,  inconsistencies, 
and  contradictions.”  “ One  compiler  of  this 
Martyrology  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Melchiades,  who  was  Pope  A.D.  311-314,  and 
another  in  the  time  of  Boniface  I.,  A.D.  418- 
422.”  It  will  be  seen  then  that,  at  leaBt  for  the 
first  three  centuries  A.D.,  there  are  no  contem- 
poraneous writings  concerning  the  martyrs  and 
their  use  of  the  Catacombs.  Tradition  may 
possibly  have  been  more  preoise  in  those  times 
than  in  the  present.  But  this  is  open  to  doubt. 
And  this  being  so,  it  is  permissible  to  question 
the  grave  precision  with  which  the  exact  burial- 
places  of  possibly  supposititious  martyrs  are 
nowadays  indicated.  About  336  to  354  A.D.  it  is 
supposed  that  the  “Christian  Almanac”  was  com- 
piled, to  which,  in  354  A.D.,  Dionysius  Filocalus 
added  some  “highly  ornamental  illustrations.” 
Next,  come  inscriptions  on  stones  set  up  by  order 
of  Pope  Damasns  on  many  of  the  supposed  martyrs’ 
tombs,  and  some  few  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Catacombs.  Goths,  Lombards,  and 
other  sacrilegious  barbarians  destroyed  many 
of  them.  The  more  numerous  of  the  inscrip- 
tions now  to  be  seen  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  imitation  of  the  originals,  by  “ learned 
ecolesiastics  or  pious  pilgrims  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries.”  The  “ Liber  Pontificalia  ” is 
a ninth-century  compilation,  by  Anastasius,  from 
more  ancient  documents.  The  statements  in  the 
“ Liber  Pontificalia  ” are  often  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  Almanao  of  Filocalus.  Similar 
want  of  agreement  is  found  in  respect  of  the 
Martyrologies  of  Bede  (eighth  century),  of  Ado 
(A.D.  875),  archbishop  of  Vienna,  and  Usard,  a 
Benedictine  Monk  of  Paris,  in  the  days  of  Char- 
lemagne. This  last-named  work,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
Martyrology  now  in  use.  During  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Pope  UrbaD,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cecilia  is  reputed 
to  have  taken  place,  but  the  acts  of  her 
martyrdom,  — so  picturesquely  described  by 
Chaucer  in  his  “ Second  Nonne’s  Tale,” — 
cannot  lay  claim  to  any  higher  antiquity  than 
the  fifth  century.  The  place  shown  as  the  crypt 
of  St.  Cecilia  is  believed  to  have  been  a square 
cave,  bub  some  century  or  so  after  the  presumed 
martyrdom  was  perpetrated,  Pope  Damasus 
embellished  it.  To  his  work  in  still  later  times 
succeeded  the  construction  and  ornamentation 
of  the  shrine  by  Sixtus  III.,  and  so,  perhaps,  the 
glorification  of  the  Saint  may  evolve  as  time 
asserts  itself,  and  makes  more  remote,  the  per- 
secution of  some  Christian  woman  who  died  by 
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the  hands  of  authorities  enraged  by  her  per 
sistent  asseveration  of  the  truth  of  her  faith' 
The  veracity  and  authenticity  of  the  martyro-  ■ 
logies  must  be  full  of  interest  to  those  who  ; 
require  to  establish  them  beyond  the  region  of  f 
question,  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  ; 
cannot  be  seriously  taken  as  lights  upon  the  j 
darkness  of  the  first  three  centuries’  history  of  1 
the  Catacombs  and  Christian  art. 

The  next  class  of  anoient  documents  upon  : 
which  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Catacombs  • 
have  chosen  to  rely  are  the  itineraries  of  pil-  - 
grims.  These,  Dr.  Northcote  considers,  are  more  a 
useful.  The  itineraries,  like  the  martyrologies,  ij 
do  not  date,  however,  from  before  the  middle  of  f 
the  fifth  century  ; indeed,  if  so  early.  William  a 
of  Malmesbury’s  account  of  the  visit  of  the  a 
Crusaders  to  Rome,  A.D.  1095,  contains  extracts 
presumed  to  be  from  itineraries  of  the  seventh 
century.  There  are  similar  records  of  later  i 
date,  in  whioh  traditions  concerning  the  saints  i 
and  their  relics  are  perpetuated,  enlarged,  or 
diminished,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ( 
various  compilers.  In  the  tenth  century  the  Cats-  . 
combs  had  almost  passed  out  of  mind.  The  site  t 
of  them  was  nearly  forgotten.  From  that  time  i 
until  the  fifteenth  century  it  appears  that  they  j 
passed  from  recollection.  Franciscan  friars  i 
visited  the  Catacombs  in  1432  and  1482,  and  < 
left  inscriptions  of  their  visits.  In  1578  a spirit  i 
of  inquiry  concerning  these  early  burying-plaoeB  t 
sprang  into  liveliness,  and  instigated  Alfonso  i 
Ciacconio,  and  two  Flemings,  Philip  de  Winghen 
and  Joannes  Macarius,  to  commence  investiga- 1 
tions  ; their  writings,  however,  were  not  brought  , 
before  the  public  in  any  complete  or  printed  > 
form.  In  1593  Bossio,  whose  MS.  work  is  pre-E 
served  in  the  Bibliotheca  Yallicellina  at  Rome,  t 
took  up  the  investigations  of  his  immediate  pre-e 
decessors.  And  forty  years  later  the  first  edition) 
of  BoBsio’s  “ Roma  Sotterranea”  was  published.: 
It  is  not  within  our  present  means  to  continuei 
this  rough  reference  to  the  various  stepB  byi 
which  the  history  of  the  Catacombs  and  Christian! 
art  has  become  developed.  We  have  probably! 
borrowed  sufficient  indication  of  its  progresBf 
from  Dr.  Northcote’s  work  to  show  that  there  iB 
still  a wide  field  for  others  to  wander  over  ini 
framing  accounts  of  such  matters,  and  to  fitf 
them  into  the  general  history  of  art,  which,  for: 
our  own  part,  has  the  greatest  interest  for  us. 

A modern  phase,  tending  to  the  populate 
exaltation  of  poets  and  their  heroes,  as  in  tha 
case  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Browning,  and 
Ruskin  Societies,  finds,  if  we  may  not  be  con. 
sidered  too  secular  to  say  so,  a parallel  in  thd 
creation  by  the  Romish  church  of  its  calendars 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  other  similar  heroioi 
personages.  Dante’s  Beatrice  was  certainly.; 
in  her  prosaic  reality,  an  actual  personage.;. 
Idealised  by  the  great  poet,  she  beoomes  tran-r 
scendental.  In  the  same  manner  it  appears  thafe 
the  early  Christian  martyrs  have  a real  and 
ideal  being.  The  ideal  being  is  that,  however,' 
which  the  Romish  Church  has  preferred  to  select: 
for  association  with  the  earlier  history  of  thet 
Catacombs.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  observa-i 
tions  to  enter  into  the  merit  of  such  association.! 
We  make  mention  of  it  merely  to  invite  thei 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  consideration! 
that  such  legends  of  the  Church  seem  to  haver 
no  intrinsic  value  in  an  antiquarian  and  historici 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the  cata-fl 
combs. 

Those  who  seriously  deBire  to  obtain  an  im-cj 
pression  of  the  condition  of  Rome  during  the! 
first  three  centuries  A.D.,  cannot  do  bettenf 
than  consult  Gibbon’s  “ Deoline,”  and,  with  theq 
information  obtained  therefrom,  to  understands 
pi'actice  in  respect  of  burials  and  disposal  of  therj 
dead,  they  may  usefully  mingle  Dr.  Northcote’Bf 
observations  upon  early  Roman  tombs.  The! 
deduction,  or  perhaps  we  may  go  so  far  as  tctt 
say  the  natural  issue  of  reflections,  from  Bucfrlf 
information  is,  that  the  Catacombs  in  theirl 
beginning  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  thq. 
first  Christians  at  Rome.  Rome,  at  that  timed 
was  infused  with  various  religions.  Egyptian. 
Serapis,  Persian  Mithras,  leaser  deities,  lare.-l 
et  penates,  inherited  by  Romans  from  Greeksik 
together  with  Jewish  tenets,  Gnostic  doctrinesst 
and  much  else,  were  all  in  a way  tolerated  and! 
in  various  directions  influenced  Roman  sooiety  ii » 
its  habits.  Cremation,  as  a means  of  disposing!, 
of  dead  bodies,  was  used,  and  burial  was  alsd 
in  fashion,  restricted  perhaps  to  the  richer  ane 
select  few  rather  than  in  general  use  by  thil 
many.  Fine  tombs  were  erected,  as  along  thtlr 
Appian  Way,  and  relatives  and  friends  came; 
thither  to  do  honour  to  the  defunct  by  holding) 
feasts  at  their  tombs, — an  early  Roman  form  o i 
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Dhristian  agapce,  and  of  later  acts  of  devotion 
done  in  Middle  Ages  and  onwards  at  the 
shrines  of  martyrs.  Crashed  and  kept  in 
Bervile  abjection  as  the  dependents  of  Roman 
magnates  might  be,  the  spirit  of  consideration 
and  kindliness  from  time  to  time  had  oppor- 
tunities for  shining  under  the  benignity  of 
rulers  like  the  Antonines.  The  wealthy,  from 
fostering  the  practice  of  entombment  and  burial 
for  themselves,  gradually  helped  in  extending  it 
in  respect  of  their  followers  and  servants,  and 
signs  of  wider  benevolence  in  this  particular 
direction  are  manifested  in  facts  like  that  of 
Babius  Gemellus,  who  purchased  a large  tract  of 
land  for  the  .burial  of  a hundred  of  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens. 

Burial-clubs,  as  is  well  known,  arose  in  Rome 
in  the  first  oentury,  and  on  this  subjeot  Dr. 
Northcote’s  Chapter  IT.  of  Part  I.  is  extremely 
interesting.  “The  number  and  constitution  of 
these  Roman  burial-clubs  is  a subject  to  which 
the  attention  of  scholars  has  onl / recently  been 
drawn.  It  was  first  broached  by  Mommsen ; 
but  nobody  before  De  Rossi  had  pointed  out 
their  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  infant 
Church.”  Burial  thus  gradually  superseding 
cremation,  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  spaoe 
for  the  disposal  of  bodies  and  the  making  of 
cemeteries  asserted  itself,  and  evidently  ob- 
tained the  required  attention.  It  is,  perhaps, 
probable  that  imported  Egyptian  influences 
at  Rome  may  have  aided  the  development  of 
cemeteries  and  burying-places,  since  the  well- 
known  reverence  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  dead, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  crafty  speculations  of 
Egyptian  priestly  undertakers,  or  choachytes, 
had  long  before  supplied  Egypt  with  consider- 
able campi  santi  and  subterranean  galleries  for 
burial. 

About  Rome  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  and 
before,  the  digging-out  of  sand  for  building  and 
other  purposes  had  caused  the  formation  of 
systems  of  subterranean  passages,  called 
arenaria.  Now  it  is  a particular  point  with 
many  historians  of  the  Catacombs  to  set  their 
faces  against  the  supposition  that  these  arenaria 
can  have  been  connected  with  the  making  of 
the  Catacombs.  It  is,  however,  known  that  in 
some  cases  the  arena/ria  have  been  converted 
into  places  of  sepulohre.  The  Catacombs,  as 
distinct  from  arenaria,  are  similar  passages  cut 
in  oompaot  mould  or  earth  called  tufa,  and 
this  sort  of  material  is  evidently  better  adapted 
for  underground  excavations  than  sand  rocks. 
In  many  instances  old  sand  arenaria  are  found 
not  only  in  close  proximity  to,  but  actually 
forming  part  of  and  interlacing  themselves  into, 
the  earth-cut  Cataoombs.  A few  considerations 
like  these  seem  to  furnish  fair  grounds  for 
conjecture  that,  as  burial  of  the  dead  became 
popularised,  the  disposal  of  the  oorpses  in  dis- 
used arenaria  at  first,  and  then,  as  convenience 
dictated,  in  similar  passages  cut  into  the  earth 
contiguous  to  the  arenaria,  became  a recognised 
method  of  burial  with  Roman  citizens  generally. 
In  spite  of  intolerance,  the  Christian  sect,  with  its 
special  tenets  as  to  burial,  arose,  and  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  subterranean  passages,  not 
only  for  burials,  but  also  for  unmolested  and 
secret  accomplishment  of  Christian  devotions, 
may  have  recommended  themselves  to  the 
devotee.  And  in  regard  to  circumstances 
favouring  the  growth  of  Christian  dootrines,  we 
may  note  here  a few  remarks  of  Gibbon  to  the 
effect: — “I.  That  a considerable  time  elapBed 
before  the  emperors  considered  the  new  sectaries 
as  an  object  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
government.  II.  That  in  the  conviotion  of  any 
of  their  subjects  who  were  accused  of  so  very 
BiDgular  a crime,  they  proceeded  with  caution 
and  reluctance.  III.  That  they  were  moderate 
in  the  use  of  punishments;  and  IV.  That  the 
afflicted  church  enjoyed  many  intervals  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.”  The  poverty  of  the  earliest 
underground  tombs, — inscriptions  and  such  like, 
— all  point  to  a use  of  the  Catacombs  by  per- 
sons either  of  a poor  class,  or  without  desire  to 
introduce  into  these  underground  places  any  of 
the  decorative  sculptures  and  paintings  which 
abounded  overhead.  It  is  not  until  the  fourth 
century,  when  Christianity  was  supplanting 
Roman  Paganisms,  and  became  formally  recog- 
nised by  the  ruling  powers,  that  art  of  pretence 
in  painting  and  sculpture  virtually  found  its 
way  into  the  Catacombs.  The  relics  of  the  art 
of  the  first  three  centuries  are  not  of  a high 
standard  of  merit.  Speaking  generally,  it 
seems  to  belong  to  a pooriBh  olass  of  persons.  In 
the  fourth  century,  however,  the  best  phase  of 
Roman  art  was  all  bub  extinct,  and  the  Roman 
Christians  attempted,  with  their  antecedents  of 


poor  art,  to  practise  more  ambitions  art.  All 
that  they  could  do  at  best  was  an  art  imitative 
of  that  in  which  they  then  lived.  The  art 
which,  from  religious  and  other  causes,  they  had 
previously  and  avowedly  despised,  was  now 
almost  dead. 

Hence,  whatever  likeness  is  possibly  Been 
between  Christian  wall-paintings  and  those  of 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  the  Palace  of  the 
Caasars,  there  is  no  question  of  their  being,  qud 
technique  and  grace,  far  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  of  Roman  art  in  the  first  century.  The 
Christians,  in  truth,  had  lost  a period  of  close 
upon  300  years,  during  whiob,  had  they  been 
possessed  of  real  ecclesiastical  organisation 
and  property,  they  might  have  come  to  the 
Buccour  of  the  expiring  pagan  art.  They 
might  have  infused  into  pagan  art  purity  of 
thought,  and  who  can  say  whether  this  might 
not  have  given  new  impulse  to  what  had 
degenerated  through  luxurious  use,  and  was 
dying  through  a phlegmatic  temperament  con- 
sequent upon  luxuiy  ? 

A different  reason,  and  one  propounded  at 
some  length  by  Mr.  Lundy,  for  the  absence  of 
any  marked  demonstration  in  the  first  century 
of  Christian  symbols,  paintings,  and  sculptures 
in  the  Catacombs,  as  well,  too,  for  the  selection 
of  the  underground  passages  for  the  first  per- 
formances of  their  Bimple  rites,  and  the  holding 
of  fraternal  meetings,  is  said  to  lie  in  the  “ Disci- 
pline of  the  Secret”  ( clisciplina  arcani)  of  their 
faith.  This  discipline,  Mr.  Lundy  seems  to  show, 
is  a direct  imitation  of  the  disciplina  arcani  to 
be  found  in  connexion  with  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  Samothrace,  and  Eleusis.  Apart  alto- 
gether from  the  doctrinal  direction  of  any  such 
mysteries  or  secrets,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  mysteries 
and  secrets  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  pro- 
pounders  of  almost  all  faiths.  This  is  much 
like  what  ocours  now.  With  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  basis  of  any  special  branch 
of  knowledge  or  code  of  rules  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  likely  to  be  of  use  to  mankind,  is  at 
the  present  time  set  forth  as  simply  as  possible 
for  general  acceptation.  Nowadays,  propounders 
of  knowledge,  thanks  to  the  almost  universal 
sense  of  freedom,  strive,  as  a rule,  to  place  their 
propositions  or  doctrines  in  a dear  and  readily- 
understood  Bhape,  inviting  expansion  of  them 
by  any  one.  In  earlier  times,  freedom  was  feared, 
and  hence  the  necessity  for  mystery  and  secrecy. 
Exclusiveness  in  possession  of  doctrines  acted 
as  an  attraction  to  those  outside  the  circle  of 
exclusive  possessors;  and,  as  in  the  caee  of 
Christianity,  it  was  not  until  this  attraction  had 
operated  upon  a sufficiently  large  clientele  that 
the  mystery  and  secrecy  gradually  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  jealous  of  power  which  the 
assumed  possession  of  mystery  and  secrecy 
seemed  to  oonfer  upon  them,  the  teachers  of 
Christianity,  the  early  presbyters  and  bishops, 
together  with  their  chief,  the  Pope,  maintained 
and  exeroised  their  right  as  the  direct  inheritors 
of  inner  tenets  of  the  Faith,  which,  as  people 
became  conversant  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  were  revealed  by  these  teachers. 
It  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  note  that 
the  system  of  monopolising  secrecy  found  a 
revival  to  some  extent  in  the  recent  enunciation 
of  the  Pope’s  infallibility.  With  his  Holiness 
rests  the  power  of  infallibly  deciding  for  people 
who  will  accept  his  decision  what  mystery  new 
or  old  is  “ de  fide.” 

It  has  been  an  aim  with  the  majority  of 
writers  on  Christian  art  to  identify  all  inscrip- 
tions, cyphers,  and  symbols  belonging  to  the 
earliest  Christian  periods  with  Christian  signi- 
ficance. Scarcely  a single  person  has  generously 
collated  the  most  frequently  recurrent  of  such 
cyphers,  with  similar  cyphers  known  to  have 
been  used  by  sectaries  other  than  Christian. 
The  materials  for  such  a collation  are  abundant, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Lundy  is  the 
solitary  individual  who  has  made  any 
attempt  in  this  direction.  Bat  he,  again,  is 
more  often  than  not  led  away  by  his  own  predi- 
lections for  establishing  the  Christian  meaning 
of  symbols.  The  discovery  of  a piece  of  piaster 
rudely  scratched  with  the  body  of  a man,  sur- 
mounted by  the  head  of  an  ass,  arms  extended 
as  though  crucified,  a little  figure  on  the  left, 
and  the  Greek  inscription,  “ Alexamenos  wor- 
ships God,”  raises  the  ire  of  Christian  anti- 
quaries. Such  a thing  can  be  nothing  else 
than  a caricature  of  a most  sacred  subject. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  King,  in  his  work  on  the  Gnosticp, 
finds  it  to  be  a relio  of  Gnostic  piety.  The  con- 
troversy about  it  has  exeroised  such  German  and 
Italian  pundits  as  are  prone  to  see  Christianity 


in  almost  all  symbolism  or  cyphers  used  during 
the  first  centuries  A.D. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Pagan 
symbols  were  used  by  Christians.  In  fact,  in 
the  early  days,  and  even  as  late  as  Tertullian, 
the  Christians  had  few  symbols  or  rites  dis- 
tinctively different  in  appearance  from  those  of 
other  creeds.  Mr.  King  considers  that  the 
symbols  and  rites  of  the  Mithraic  religion  were 
frequently  used  by  Christians, — symbols  and 
rites  remaining  almost  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  meaning  attaching  to  them  alone  being 
modified  by  Christian  thought  and  precept. 
Tertullian  denounced  Mithraio  symbols  and  rites 
analogous  to  Christian  symbols  and  rites,  as  the 
subtleties  of  the  devil  in  “ mimicking  certain 
things  of  those  that  be  divine,”  overlooking 
the  essence  of  the  situation  that  the  worship 
of  Mithras,  so  popular  in  Rome,  preceded 
Christianity.  We  need  not  discuss  why  Christians 
should  have  adopted  Pagan  forms  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faith. 

The  great  area  of  facts  and  fancies,  covered 
by  the  history  of  art  of  the  Christian  period 
can  surely  be  dealt  with  in  some  conoise  and 
Bimple  form,  without  necessarily  opening  the 
still  wider  field  of  polemical  controversy.  Eaoh 
inquirer  may  have  his  own  peculiar  opinion,  as 
to  the  mysticism  of  signs  and  drawings,  but  this 
does  not  touoh  the  matter-of-fact  treatment  of 
the  condition  of  a phase  of  Roman  art  during 
the  early  periods  of  Christianity.  What  is  muoh 
needed  is  a chronological  arrangement  of  the 
remains  of  early  art  of  the  first  three  centuries 
A.D.  carried  out  in  some  such  plan  as  that 
adopted  by  Agincourt  in  his  “ History  of  Art 
by  its  Monuments.”  The  task  is  no  light  one. 
Still  the  materials  are  almost  to  the  hand  of  any 
one  who  feels  emboldened  to  attempt  it.  With 
these  few  remarks  we  must  conclude  our  obser- 
vations, already  too  long,  and  yet  too  brief  in 
respect  of  their  subject,  leaving  the  doctrinal 
value  of  Christian  art  a bone  of  contention 
amongst  the  partisans  of  various  faiths. 


SOME  ARTISTIC  BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD. 

TnE  commencement  of  the  new  year  is 
always  a busy  season  with  the  publishers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  public  certainly 
oannot  complain  of  not  being  supplied  with 
ample  meanB  of  acquiring  information.  A 
generation  and  more  has  passed  since  De 
Qaincy’s  well-known  calculation  of  the  im- 
possibility of  even  the  most  voracious  reader 
wading  through  a tithe  of  the  books,  not  in 
existence,  but  appearing  annually.  Since  then 
the  book-market  has  been  yearly  more  and  more 
active.  The  spirit  of  the  present  day  in  England 
seems  opposed  to  complete  and  costly  publica- 
tions. It  is  the  many,  not  the  few,  who  have  to 
be  considered  now.  In  the  production  of  artistic 
works  the  Continent,  it  must  be  admitted,  stands 
ahead  of  us,  and  the  English  reader  is  fortunate 
who  is  able  to  avail  himself  fully  of  the  stores 
of  information  thus  placed  within  his  reach. 

Let  ns  glance  at  some  of  the  many  works 
produced  abroad.  Chronologically,  it  is  certainly 
with  the  “ Histoire  de  l’Art  dans  l’Antiquite” 
that  we  Bhould  commence;  a work,  whiob,  in 
spite  of  its  title,  is,  in  no  small  measure, 
addressed  to  the  general  publio  by  its  authors, 
M.  George  Perrot,  of  the  French  Institute, — a 
case-hardened  Eastern  traveller  and  professor, — 
and  M.  Chipiez,  whose  architectural  abilities 
largely  aid  the  archmological  research  of  his 
collaborateur,  and  whose  works  on  the  Greek 
orders  and  on  the  Greek  monuments  in  Chaldea 
are  not  unknown  in  this  country.  In  the 
volume  whioh  appears  this  season  we  have  the 
history  of  the  parent  art  of  Egypt,  the  first 
portion  of  a series  to  be  devoted  to  the  art  of 
Assyria  and  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Etruria, 
and  Rome.  Muoh  as  has  of  late  years  been 
written  concerning  Egypt,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  work  is  the  first  complete  and,  certainly, 
the  most  recent  study  which  we  possess  of  the 
art  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  disoovery  of 
which  so  clearly  revealed  the  origins  of  the  long 
unexplained  beauty  of  Greek  art,  that  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  East  of  which  Winckelmann 
and  more  than  one  other  distinguished  archmo- 
logiet  had  but  the  faintest  conception.  Now, 
however,  the  discoveries  of  recent  years  have 
enabled  us  to  sketch  out,  roughly  after  all,  the 
history  of  ancient  art, — of  the  art,  that  is,  whioh 
preceded  that  of  Greece.  Here,  in  M.  Parrot’s 
volume,  we  have,  in  a form  befitting  the  gravity 
of  the  Bubjeot,  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  from 
its  earliest  known  commencements  in  Memphis. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


To  the  first  part  of  this  comprehensive  work  on 
the  art  of  antiquity,  praise  mast  be  awarded. 
The  illustrations  are  ohosen  with  care  and  from 
authentic  sources.  While  thus  producing  a 
work  addressed  to  the  learned,  the  aim  of  the 
authors  is  none  the  less  to  popularise  the  study 
of  ancient  art, — an  understanding  of  the  beauty 
of  which,  they  justly  argue,  should  be  no  more 
overlooked  in  modern  education  than  is  the 
literature  of  those  Classio  times  the  genius  of 
which  was  so  brilliantly  manifested  in  its  con- 
temporary  artistio  creations.  As  interesting  to 
Egyptologists,  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  the 
recent  publication  of  an  excellent  Italian  work 
of  reference,  “ Dizionario  di  Mithologia  Egizia,” 
by  Lanzoni. 

The  little  “ Manuel  d’Arobaaologie  Greoque,” 
which  takes  worthily  its  plaoe  among  the  books 
of  the  season,  is  one  of  an  important  series  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  Frenoh  Govern- 
ment, and  of  which  four  volumes  of  the  ultimate 
hundred  have  already  made  their  appearance. 
The  series  to  which  these  volumes  belong,  “ La 
Biblioth&que  de  l’Enseignement  de  1’ Art,”  is  pub- 
lished with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  supplying 
to  students  and  the  public  generally  a complete 
artistio  encyclopedia.  Within  the  reaoh  of  every 
purse  (the  price  is  barely  3s.  for  the  well-printed 
volume,  profusely  illustrated),  the  “ Library  of 
Art  Instruction  ” is  intended  to  supply  an  ex- 
pressed want  of  works  to  serve  as  sources  of 
reference  to  the  daily-increasing  class  of  young 
art  students  of  both  sexes  to  whom  the  more 
expensive  works  are  not  only  impossible  of  pur- 
chase, but  far  too  special.  Let  it  be  remarked 
also  that  the  outside  publio  are  largely  gainers 
by  the  erudition  thus  afforded  in  a limited 
space.  In  every  case  the  most  competent  autho- 
rities have  been  insured  in  the  extraordinary 
list  of  forthcoming  volumes.  In  the  coarse  of 
the  next  four  months  is  to  appear  a fresh  series 
of  Beven  volumes,  dealing  generally  with  the 
subjeot  of  art,  a Precis  of  the  History  of  Art, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  Engraving, 
Ornamentation,  and  Music.  At  later  intervals 
we  are  to  have  a farther  series  of  speoial  volumes 
on  French  painters,  the  Italian,  English,  Spanish, 
and  modern  Frenoh  schools,  ceramics,  French 
and  Italian  sculpture,  an  artistic  inventory  of 
France,  figured  mythology,  Etruscan  and  Roman 
arohmoloey,  Gothic  architecture,  tapestry,  Byzan- 
tine  art,  Oriental  arohceology,  French  styles,  and 
the  modern  processes  of  engraving,  with  other 
volumes  on  the  architecture  of  antiquity,  of 
Italy,  of  the  North;  on  carving,  building,  preoious 
stones,  bronze,  costume,  &o.  The  idea  so  gene- 
rously conceived  promises  positively  to  work  a 
revolution  in  the  direction  intended.  The  know- 
ledge of  art  which  will  by  this  means  be  spread 
will,  it  is  hoped,  produce  the  results  which  it  has 
been  constantly  urged  would  follow  on  the  publi- 
cation of  a series  of  competent  works,  dealing 
technically  and  artistically  with  the  arts,  the 
study  of  which  is  so  singularly  neglected  in  our 
early  education.  We  have  come  in  our  country 
to  understand  this,  though  there  yet  remains  an 
opening  for  a thoroughly-conoeived  series  such 
as  M.  Quantin’s  “ Bibliothfeque  ” promises  to 
prove.  Of  the  “ Manuel  d’Archsoologie  Grecque  ” 
we  may  have  on  another  oooasion  to  speak ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  on  a small  scale  it  is  an 
excellent  hand-book,  well  prepared  for  the  object 
it  is  intended  to  fulfil.  The  size  of  the  volume 
prevents  any  serious  display ; but  as  an  excellent 
idea,  worthy  of  note,  each  chapter  is  preceded 
by  a short  bibliography  of  works  of  reference, 
from  which  further  information  may  be  gained. 
It  is  delightful  in  a work  of  this  kind  not  to  find 
vamped  up  a host  of  the  stock  wood-blocks  that 
too  often  do  duty  on  these  occasions.  Of  the  141 
illustrations,  except  a few  borrowed  from  Dr. 
Sohliemann’s  recent  works  on  Troy  and  Mycenm, 
all  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  book. 
Of  the  other  volume  of  the  series,  that  on 
“ Mosaics,”  by  M.  Gerspach,  with  its  sixty-eight 
cuts,  the  same  may  be  said.  The  reader  has 
here  a complete  history  of  the  commencement 
and  development  of  this  interesting  and  inde- 
struotible  art,  of  which  Ghirlandajo  so  truly  said 
that  it  was  “ painting  for  eternity.”  M.  Duval’s 
‘Anatomie  artistique  ” will  prove  invaluable  to 
many  a student  unable  to  purchase  the  expensive 
works  to  which  he  is  generally  obliged  to  refer ; 
while  M.  Havard’s  “ Peinture  Hollandaise  ” gives 
a clever  Bketch  of  the  many  painters  of  what  he 
refuses  to  call  the  Dutch  “ school,”  on  the  score 
that  its  painters  appear  to  have  had  no  definite 
aim  in  view,  or  to  have  made  no  effort  to  trans- 
mit that  aim  to  their  successors,  the  traditions 
and  seorets  of  eaoh  artist  being  lost  at  his 
death. 


Another  work,  one  more  important,  M.  Havard 
has  contributed  to  the  list  of  artistio  books  of 
the  Beason,  a work  entitled  “ L’Arfe  h travers  les 
Mo9urs,”  in  which  the  lively  author  who  has 
shown  us  so  successfully  the  fallacy  of  our 
belief  in  the  fogs  of  Holland,  traces,  as  his  title 
sets  forth,  the  position  of  art  in  the  development 
of  the  world’s  history.  M.  Havard  is  a sup- 
porter of  the  now  well-understood  milieu  theory, 
the  influence,  that  is,  of  “ surronndings,”  of  con- 
temporary feeling,  civilisation,  and  culture  on 
the  art  of  each  epooh.  In  each  period,  he  says, 
“ art  appears  as  the  faithful  representative  of 
our  tendencies,  of  our  needs,  of  our  tastes  art 
being,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
direct  emanation,  the  exact  product  of  a deter- 
mined epoch,  by  means  of  its  creations,  we  can 
unerringly  re-constitute  that  epoch ; a general 
rule  to  whioh,  however,  it  may  be  remarked 
history  affords  not  a few  exceptions.  M.  Havard, 
discourses  delightfully  on  his  theme,  and 
produces  a world  of  interesting  information 
to  support  his  views.  Under  such  competent 
direction  it  is  only  what  might  be  expeoted  that 
the  illustrations  are  as  excellent  a3  they  are 
numerous. 

Of  another  book  treating  generally  of  the  arts 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  speak  here,  of  the 
“ Grammaire  des  Ajrts  decoratifs”  by  the  late 
lamented  Charles  Blanc,  a work  which  appeared 
only  a few  days  previously  to  the  death  of  the  in- 
dustrious Academician.  This  Grammar  of  the 
Deoorative  Arts  serves  as  a oompanion  volume 
to  the  Grammar  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  whioh  ap- 
peared some  years  since ; the  new  work  is,  in 
fact,  the  application  to  practical  purposes  of  the 
rules  there  laid  down.  It  is  more  particularly 
to  the  deooration  of  the  house  that  the  author 
devotes  his  attention.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
field  is  vast.  In  the  small  space  at  oar  disposal 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  analysis  of  the 
volume ; the  views  of  the  Frenoh  regarding 
household  deooration  vary  siognlarly  from  ours ; 
the  English  reader,  however,  cannot  fail  to  gain 
valuable  ideas  from  the  experience  of  so  tried 
an  authority  as  Charles  Blanc.  The  decoration 
of  the  house  he  wishes  us  to  regard  a3  a duty 
not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  friends  ; and  an 
indifferenoe  to  its  consideration  should  be  re- 
garded, in  faot,  as  an  aot  of  impoliteness.  The 
literary  style  of  the  work  is  of  the  same  fasoina- 
ting  simplicity  which  the  lamented  writer  was 
almost  the  first  in  France  to  introduce  into  the 
criticism  and  discussion  of  artistio  matters. 

Having  deviated  somewhat  from  our  chrono- 
logical order,  let  us  “hark  back.”  We  jump 
from  the  very  modern  consideration  of  house- 
hold deooration  to  the  days  when  true  decora- 
tion was  still  really  understood,  as  shown  in  suoh 
a work  as  Herr  Man’s  “ Geschichte  der  Decora- 
tiven  Wandmalerei  in  Pompeji,”  with  its  plates, 
whioh  recall  the  delicate  colouring  of  the 
originals.  The  deoorative  traditions  are  still  in 
existence  in  the  period  whioh  M.  Roller  has 
taken  as  his  theme  in  his  work  on  the  Cata- 
combs, “ Une  nouvelle  Exploration  des  Cata- 
combes,”  a history  of  the  art  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  It 
is  still  the  chain  of  Classic  art  whioh  is  described 
by  M.  Marrast  in  his  “ Vie  Byzantine  an  6e. 
Si&cle,”  and  still  in  a measure  it  is  the  Classic 
tradition  that,  revived  by  the  “ Precursors  of  the 
Renaissance  ” of  whioh  M.  Eug.  Muntz  has  so 
much  to  tell.  It  is  a story,  it  is  true,  that  is 
not  now  so  unfamiliar  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 
We  have  learned  to  respect  the  works  of  these 
earnest  pioneers  in  the  difficult  path  to  that  ideal 
perfection  whioh,  in  the  best  periods,  art  has 
.always  had  before  it.  After  generations  of 
oblivion  and  even  ridicule  we  now  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  grace,  the  youthful  simplicity, 
the  life  whioh  breathes  nnder  the  uncouth 
exterior  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  artists  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  among  whom  the  architects 
stand  out  so  grandly.  M.  Muntz,  who  has  told 
us  so  much  concerning  the  art  of  Italy,  and 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  L’Art,  and  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  relates  in  his  new  volume  the 
story  of  the  revival  of  the  Classio  traditions; 
we  are  warned  that  it  is  no  history  of  the  move- 
ment, yet  the  reader  is  given  an  ample  sketch 
of  the  extraordinary  period  which  stretches 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is,  of  course,  with  Nioolo  Pisano  that  the 
artistic  revival  opens,  the  premature  efforts  of 
that  Classico-Gothio  artist  preceding,  let  it  be 
remarked,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  the 
literary  revival  led  by  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
We  are  presented,  it  is  true,  with  no  new  ideas, 
but  certainly  with  no  want  of  facts,  references, 
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arguments,  and  especially,  illustrations.  By  the 
same  author  should  be  mentioned  a no  less  inte- 
resting work,  “ Un  Mecdne  au  XVe.  Siecle,” 
Art  and  Letters  at  the  court  of  the  Popes  during 
the  brilliant  fifteenth  century.  Here,  however, 
a whole  mass  of  new  faots  have  been  dragged 
by  the  author  from  the  obsourity  of  the  Roman 
libraries,  where  his  earnest  search  has  succeeded 
in  unearthing  a precious  mine  of  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  documents  relating  to  the 
artists  employed  by  the  Popes.  Another  work 
bearing  mnoh  on  the  same  subject  should  not  be 
passed  over,  “ Sig.  Bertolotti’s  “ Artisti  Lom- 
bardi a Roma  ” ; the  industrious  writer  who  has 
already  told  us  so  much  of  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  painters  in  Rome,  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  of  Borromini  the  architect,  has  now  gathered 
a mass  of  information  relating  to  the  Lombard 
artists  employed  during  the  last  five  centuries 
in  Rome.  From  the  days  of  the  magistri  coma- 
cini,  Lombardy  largely  supplied  the  Papal 
capital  with  its  artists,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects,  stuccatori,  intagliatori,  goldsmiths, 
»to.,  and  of  these  Sig.  Bertolotti  has  much  to 
tell. 

M.  Charles  Triarte  has  given  us  a new  and 
riohly  illustrated  work,  entitled  “ Un  Condottiere 
an  XVe  Siecle,”  an  interesting  account  of  the 
“cultivated  oourt  ” of  the  Malatesta  at 
, Rimini,  where  Leo  Batista  Alberti  built,  for  the 
famous  Sigismund,  his  master-piece,  the  Church 
of  San  Francesco.  Dealing  with  the  same 
period,  too,  is  M.  Heiss’s  “ Medailleurs  de  la 
Renaissance,”  a superbly  illustrated  series,  com- 
mencing with  that  master  medallist,  Vittore 
Pisano.  To  that  fascinating  land  of  the  arts, 
Italy,  there  are  many  other  interesting  works 
devoted ; one  deserves  mention,  “ La  Vie  privee 

Venise,”  by  Signor  Molmenti,  a Frenoh  trans- 
lation of  a work  brimful  of  curious  facts  and 
anecdotes. 

M.  Ephrussi’s  superb  volume  on  “.Albert 
Diirer  ec  sea  Dessins,”  with  its  rare  and  exquisite 
reproductions  of  the  drawings  of  the  Nurem- 
berg master,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  art-lovers. 
We  have  heard  from  many  sources  the  incidents 
of  the  sad  life  of  the  industrious  artist.  M. 
Ephrussi  has  now  used  as  his  mine  of  research, 
the  mass  cf  drawings  by  Diirer,  whioh  are 
scattered  over  Earope.  These,  it  is  usually 
stated,  number  about  300;  there  are,  our  author 
assures  us,  over  1,200,  not  one  of  which  has  he 
failed  to  examine.  We  have  reproductions  in 
the  volume  of  100  drawings  in  the  text,  and 
thirty  more  on  separate  pages. 

We  find  Van  Dyck’s  life  and  familiar  por- 
traits, so  many  of  which  are  of  historical  cha- 
racters in  our  English  history,  the  subject  of  a 
richly-illustrated  folio,  by  M.  Guiffrey,  in  one 
of  the  series  which  Quantin  has  been  publishing 
annually,  and  of  which  we  have  already  reviewed 
the  “ Holbein  ” and  the  “ Boucher.”  Another 
volume  of  the  season  presents  the  public  with 
a number  of  spirited  etchings,  by  M.  Unger, 
from  the  pictures  of  Franz  Hals,  the  boisterous 
friend  of  the  refined  Van  Dyck,  “ Eaux  fortes 
d’apres  Franz  Hals,”  a work,  the  text  of  whioh, 
though  written  in  Frenoh,  comes  from  the 
country  of  the  painter.  The  life  of  Correggio 
proves,  at  the  hands  of  Mme.  Mignaty,  a 
countrywoman  of  the  refined  Parma  painter, 
a charming  artistio  study  (“  Le  Corrbge”). 

Germany  has  produced  among  many  books 
deserving  mention  a valuable  work  on  costume, 
the  continuation  of  Herman  Weiss’s  “ KoBtume- 
Kunde,”  dealing  more  especially  with  the  oostume 
of  antiquity,  while  the  brothers  Egger  have 
devoted  much  interesting  study  to  the  life  of 
the  gifted  German  sculptor  “ Daniel  Rauch  ” ; 
Herr  Liibke  has  published  an  enlarged  edition 
of  his  “ Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutsch- 
land,” in  which  he  holds  up  as  an  incentive  to 
the  modern  Germans  the  great  deeds  of  their 
ancestors. 

Important  additions  have  been  made  by 
Turgan  to  his  valuable  work  on  the  great 
manufactories  of  France,  “ Les  grandes  Usines,” 
while  mention  should  not  be  neglected  of 
M.  Gudrin’s  valuable  publication  on  the  Holy 
Land,  “ La  Terre  Sainte,”  its  history,  sites,  and 
monuments,  the  work  of  an  industrious  artistio 
and  archaeological  traveller  in  a country  fraught 
with  even  more  than  the  usual  interest  that  is 
always  attached  to  a foreign  land.  Messrs. 
Hachette  have  published  an  illustrated  modern 
text  of  the  “ Histoire  du  gentil  Seigneur  de 
Bayard  ” ; Sig.  de  Amici’s  “ Marocoo  ” has  been 
translated  into  Frenoh,  and  with  its  illustrations 
worthily  takes  its  place  beside  M.  Gourdault’s 
“ Suisse”  and“Italie,”andDore’sand Davillier’s 
“Espagne.”  Messrs.  Audsley  & Bowes’s  hand* 
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some  work  on  the  ceramic  art  of  Japan  has  met 
in  France  with  a greater  success  than  even  in 
our  country,  and  Didot  has  reprinted  the  edition 
in  a more  convenient  form,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  illustrations.  Another  work  on 
the  “ History  of  Ceramics,”  by  M.  Gamier,  is 
worthy  of  note.  Paul  Lacroix  has  completed 
his  well-known  and  richly-illustrated  series  by 
his  volume  on  the  “ Letters,  Science,  and  Arts 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century”  ; and  M.  Clement, 
the  art-critic,  has  enlarged  his  work, — which 
has  already  been  translated  into  English, — on 
Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
into  an  illustrated  volume  of  the  greatest 
interest. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  “ General  Exhibition  of  Water-colour 
Drawings,”  whioh  opened  this  week,  presents  no 
very  marked  feature  to  distinguish  it  from 
similar  exhibitions  of  other  years.  It  iB  rather 
strong  in  landscape,  and  if  anything  rather  less 
strong  than  usual  in  figure  subjects.  Among 
the  landscapes  some  of  the  best  are  the  small 
works  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  such  as  “ In  the 
May  Time  ” (32),  “ Meadows  by  the  Thames  ” 
(48),  and  others,  presenting  the  characteristics 
of  a style  which  is  now  well  known  in  English 
picture-galleries  ; a style  which  owes  something' 
to  Corot,  though  the  resemblance  is  more 
traceable  in  the  artist’s  oil  paintings  than  in  his 
water-oolours.  The  first-named  drawing  is  a 
beautiful  little  work.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s  large 
drawing,  “ Lingering  Light”  (199),  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  is  a more  ambitious  work  in  regard 
to  subject  than  this  artist  usually  paints  ; it 
represents  the  side  of  a great  hill,  filling  up 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  view,  on  which  the  last 
gleams  of  the  evening  light  are  thrown,  while 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  foreground  are  in 
twilight.  The  drawing  displays  those  quiet  brown 
tones  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  all  this 
artist’s  productions,  and  whioh  he  seems 
to  see  in  every  scene  ; it  is  not  a powerful 
drawing,  but  it  is  at  least  a very  beau- 
tiful and  highly  - finished  one.  Flanking 
thjs  are  two  large  works  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn, 
“ Ice  on  the  Thames  at  Battersea”  (186),  and 
“ Rising  Tide,  Sark  ” (203) ; the  former  avery  beau- 
tiful water  landscape,  the  latter  rather  a failure, 
owing  to  the  very  tame  and  mannered  treat- 
ment of  the  sea.  Mr.  K.  Macaulay  shows  us  a 
new  method  in  the  spotty  and  stippled  treat- 
ment of  water  in  “A  West  Highland  Fishing 
Town  ” (5),  and  “ An  Idle  Hour  at  the  Quay” 
(149),  effective  but  rather  too  palpable  man- 
nerisms. Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  “ Old 
Bridge  at  Lincoln”  (137)  is  a fine  study  of  old 
houses  and  water  in  those  warm,  sometimes 
rather  heated,  tones  which  he  affects ; he  suc- 
ceeds in  impressing  us,  however,  with  the  sen- 
timent of  the  scene,  in  whioh  he  rarely  fails. 
He  treats  also  the  well-worn  subject  of  “ Rome 
from  the  Pincian  Hill  ” in  a small  drawing  (368). 
Among  less  hackneyed  subjects  may  be  noticed 
a fine  and  powerful  drawing  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Harper,  “ Jerusalem : Sunrise”  (265),  showing 
the  varied  piles  of  the  holy  city,  partly  lighted 
by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  the  whole  looking 
as  if  the  buildings  had  been  tumbled  together 
by  some  incomprehensible  caprice.  Mr.  Pilleau’s 
small  drawing,  “ The  Two  Colossi,  Thebes, 
during  an  Inundation  of  the  Nile”  (268),  is  a 
very  delicately-toned  and  aerial  little  work, 
very  small  in  scale,  but  not  without  solemnity 
of  effect : the  two  colossal  blocks,  reminding 
one  of  the  description  of  the  giants  in  Dante’s 
“ Purgatorio,”  rise  out  of  a waste  of  water  that 
has  overflowed  the  land  round  them.  A draw- 
irg,  called  “ Clover”  (401),  by  Mr.  Max  Ludly, 
a name  new  to  us,  deserves  notice ; it  is  a scene 
in  which  a clover  field,  rising  from  the  fore- 
ground to  a high  horizon  in  the  middle  distance, 
is  the  principal  subjeot,  crowned  at  the  highest 
point  by  a group  of  trees.  “ Oak  Valley,  Can- 
nock Chase,”  by  Mr.  Birtles  (259),  is  a very 
beautiful  little  landscape,  remarkable  especially 
for  the  soft  aerial  tone  of  the  distance.  In  a 
grander  key,  though  on  a small  scale,  is  Mr. 
H.  Moore’s"  Glen  Dochart,  Late  Autumn”  (85), 
a dark  Highland  scene,  with  a cold  snow-covered 
hill-Bide  in  the  background,  the  scale  and  per- 
spective of  which  are  very  finely  given.  Among 
other  landscapes  may  be  mentioned  a very  fine, 
free,  powerful  work,  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis, 
"Sand  Hills,  North  Wales”  (38),  recalling  the 
style  of  David  Cox ; “ A Trout  Stream,”  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Addison ; “ An  Invitation  to  Dinner  ” 
(54),  a landscape  with  two  figures,  those  of  a 
woman  and  a duok,  the  general  efFeot  in  which 


is  good,  but  the  trees  are  too  much  iu  the  “ sea- 
weed ” manner  which  some  landscape-painters 
now  affect;  the  “Marsh  Mill”  (103),  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Weedon  ; “ By  the  Wayside,”  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Addison  (161) ; “ On  the  Ouse,  Bromham,”  by 
Mr.  K.W.  Fraser  (424),  a drawing  very  faithfully 
rendering  the  appearance  of  that  sluggish  but 
in  its  way  pleasant  river,  with  its  borders  of 
pollard  willows  ; and  in  the  oentre  of  the  screen 
is  a study  of  foreground,  boulders  and  the 
stumps  and  stems  of  trees,  entitled  “In  the 
Pass  of  Killicrankie  ” (611),  by  Mr.  Ruskin, 
which  strikes  us  as  deficient  in  the  faots  of  looal 
colour  and  texture, — the  realism,  in  short,  which 
alone  oan  render  such  a subjeot  really  interest- 
ing ; we  have  seen  much  better  artist’s  work  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  than  this. 

Among  the  drawings  in  which  figures  play  an 
important  part  is  a really  original  and  clever 
one  by  Mr.  A.  Melville,  the  “ Interior  of  a 
Turkish  Bath”  (181).  The  treatment,  from  an 
artistio  point  of  view,  of  scenes  of  everyday 
life  such  as  this  is  always  interesting  when 
well  done ; indeed,  we  have  not  nearly  enough 
of  it,  and  this  is  exceedingly  well  done. 
The  hot,  dimly  - lighted  interior,  with  the 
circle  of  figures  in  placid  and  luxurious  ease,  is 
made  into  a most  effective  picture,  somewhat 
unusual  in  manner  and  tone,  and  reminding  us 
a little  at  first  glance  of  some  of  the  Eastern 
interiors  and  other  scenes  by  Anatole  de  Beaulieu. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark  has  a pleasant  little  picture, 
a cottage-door  scene,  under  the  title  “ Good 
Night,  Father”  (39)  ; and  Mr.  Dollman’s  “Les 
MieerableB  ” (138),  may  be  grouped  or  con- 
trasted with  this.  It  is  a cottage  exterior,  where 
a man  and  his  dog  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  cottage  on  washing-day,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  their  quarters  outside.  The  man  has 
his  pipe  to  partially  console  him ; the  dog  is  not 
bo  fortunate,  and  his  expression  constitutes  a bit 
of  canine  humour,  or  humour  in  canine  painting, 
as  good  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Caldeoott’s  dogs  in 
the  illustrations  to  a well-known  nursery  rhyme. 
Miss  Linnie  Watt’s  “ Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd  ” (258)  shows  a very  graceful  and 
natural  figure  of  a girl  resting  on  the  ground 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  wood,  and  the  landscape 
is  as  good  as  the  figure.  Of  Mr.  Arthur  Stocks’s 
two  companion  works,  “ Raising  the  Ghost  ” and 
“Laying  the  Ghost”  (303,  321),  the  ghost 
being  of  the  old  sheet  and  turnip-lantern  variety, 
the  first  hardly  seems  a good  enough  joke  to 
have  been  worth  painting,  but  in  the  second 
the  contrast  between  the  irate  face  of  the  master 
with  his  cane,  who  has  “laid ’’the  ghost,  the 
frightened  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  and  the 
half-human  expression  on  the  overthrown  tur- 
nip-lantern, is  amusing  enough,  and  well  worked 
out.  “ Mothers’  Meeting,”  by  Miss  Caroline 
Paterson,  a small  drawing  of  two  young  girls 
with  their  dolls,  is  both  very  well  exeouted  and 
marked  by  very  delicate  humour.  There  are 
other  more  or  less  pleasant  figure  subjects,  but 
none  that  are  particularly  noteworthy.  In 
landscape,  however,  there  is  more  of  force, 
vigour,  and  variety  of  style,  and  less  of  man- 
nerism, than  is  sometimes  the  case  in  this  ex- 
hibition. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SUPPORT  TO  BUILDINGS 
BY  BUILDINGS. 

The  now  famous  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton,  or 
rather  Dalton  v.  Angus,  as  it  actually  is  in  its 
latest  and  most  important  stage,  namely  in  the 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  quite  recently 
received  a supplement  in  the  deoision  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  in  the  case  of  Lemaitre  v. 
Davis,  50  Law  Journal,  Chancery  Division, 
p.  173.  In  Dalton  v.  Angus  it  was  settled  once 
for  all  that  the  owner  of  buildings  has  a right 
to  support  for  such  buildings  from  the  adjacent 
land  when  they  have  been  in  existence  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  This  conclusion  was, 
as  some  of  our  readers  will  at  any  rate  re- 
member, arrived  at  on  different  grounds  by  the 
judges  who  advised  the  House  of  Lords  and  by 
the  judioial  members  of  that  House  themselves. 
Lord  Selborne  distinctly  and  boldly  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  right  to  support  was  a 
right  within  the  Prescription  Act,  and  there- 
fore that  twenty  years’  enjoyment  gave  an 
absolute  statutory  right  to  support.  Lord 
Blackburn,  without  denying  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  opinion  was  correct,  yet  based 
his  judgment  on  the  ground  that  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  for  a period  of  twenty  years 
gave  the  owner,  so  to  speak,  of  such  enjoyment 
a prescriptive  title  to  the  right  to  support ; and 
amoDg  the  judges  Mr.  Justice  Fry  came  with 


regret  to  the  conclusion  that  a long  series  of 
judioial  decisions  had  so  formulated  the  law  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  hold  that  twenty  years’ 
enjoyment  did  not  give  a right,  though  suoh 
law  was  based  on  no  principle  at  all.  Such, 
then,  was  the  case  of  Dalton  v.  Angus,  to  which 
Vice-Chancellor  Hall  has  just  added  a very  im. 
portant  and  legally  logical  sequel. 

The  result  of  Lemaitre  v.  Hall  may  be  stated 
in  half  a dozen  words.  It  was  therein  judicially 
decided  that  not  only  does  an  enjoyment  of  sup- 
port for  twenty  years  give  buildings  a right  to 
such  support  from  adjoining  land,  but  also  from 
adjoining  buildings  aB  long  as  suoh  enjoyment 
has  been  neither  secret,  nor  by  force,  nor  dis- 
continuous. This,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  is  a 
most  important  development  of  the  case  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  one  whioh  may  have  im- 
portant practical  consequences.  As  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Hall  truly  says,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
distinction  in  legal  principles  between  the  right 
to  support  from  land  for  buildings  and  from 
buildings  for  buildings.  The  right  of  support 
by  land  to  land,  which  it  was  decided  long  ago 
was  a right  given  by  English  law,  is  one 
whioh  differs  from  the  right  of  buildings  to 
support  from  adjoining  land,  because  the  former 
is  a natural  right  which  attaohes  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  But  a right  of  support  to  build- 
ings  is  a different  right  in  its  inception,  being 
of  a quasi-artifioial  character,  and  therefore 
whether  it  be  land  or  buildings  by  which  build- 
ings are  supported  matters  not.  If  the  owner 
of  buildings  obtains  a right  to  support  from  his 
neighbour’s  land  because  the  land  has  supported 
his  buildings  for  twenty  years,  and  whether  it  is 
held  that  this  right  arises  from  the  operation  of 
the  Prescription  Act,  or  from  actual  enjoyment, 
whether  founded  on  the  fiotion  of  a lost  grant 
or  not,  or  from  the  actual  state  at  whioh  English 
law  has  arrived,  equally  also  if  it  be  buildings 
which  have  supported  buildings,  the  right  must 
be  oreated.  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  in  his  judg- 
ment in  Lemaitre  v.  Davis,  seemed  to  consider 
he  must  rest  his  opinion  on  the  faot  that 
Lord  Selborne  held  that  the  Prescription  Act 
applied  to  such  a right  as  the  one  in  question. 
It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  the  right 
depend  solely  on  the  operation  of  this  statute. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  logical  and  legal  dis- 
tinction between  the  right  to  support  from  land 
and  bnildings,  the  conclusions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Dalton  v.  Angus  must  be  applicable, 
whether  based  on  the  ground  stated  by  Lord 
Selborne  or  the  other  members  of  the  Court. 

But  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a distinction 
of  some  practical  importance  between  the 
case  of  support  from  land  and  support  from 
buildings.  In  Angus  v.  Dalton,  Lord  Selborne 
stated  that  against  such  a servitude  as  that 
claimed  in  the  case  before  him  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  land  “ has  his  own  remedy,  if  he  obooses 
to  prevent  and  interrupt  it.  That  power  of 
resistance  does,  and  must  in  all  Buch  cases, 
exist.  They  (the  servitudes)  can  always  be 
interrupted,  and  that  without  difficulty  or  incon- 
venience, when  a man  wishes  and  finds  it  for 
his  interest  to  make  suoh  a use  of  his  own  land 
as  will  have  that  effect.”  Soon  after  the  House 
of  Lords  delivered  their  judgment,  in  our  com- 
ment on  it  we  pointed  out  that  Buoh  interrup- 
tions as  the  Lord  Chancellor  points  to  were,  in 
the  case  of  support  from  land  to  bnildings,  by 
no  means  so  easy  as  he  Beemed  to  think,  and  that 
to  let  down  your  land,  and  so  let  down  your 
neighbour’s  house,  was  quite  a different  thing 
from  putting  a hoarding  in  front  of  his  window 
or  a bar  across  a pathway.  Now  this  objection 
is  still  more  forcible  in  the  case  of  support  from 
buildings.  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  in  the  course  of 
his  interesting  opinion,  says,  “ Is  the  support  of 
the  house  by  the  adjoining  soil  preventible  ? I 
think  not.  It  is,  of  course,  physically  possible 
for  one  man  so  to  excavate  his  soil  as  to  let 
down  his  neighbour’s  building,  and  a man  may 
or  may  not  have  occasion  to  excavate  his  own 
land  for  his  own  purposes,  but  such  an  excava- 
tion for  the  Bole  purpose  of  letting  down  a 
neighbour’s  house  is  of  so  expensive,  so 
difficult,  so  churlish  a character,  that  it 
is  not  reasonably  to  be  required  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  a right,”  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : “ In  fact,  in  the  case  of  adjoining  houses 
it  would  be  to  require  a man  to  destroy  his 
own  property  in  order  to  protect  his  right 
to  it.”  This,  more  forcibly  than  we  can  put  it, 
sums  up  the  practical  objection  to  this  recent 
development  of  Dalton  v.  Angus:  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  the  right  it  requires  “ a man  to 
destroy  his  own  property  in  order  to  protect 
it.”  It  must  be  confessed  this  is  somewhat  a 
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reductio  ad  absurdnm  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
House  of  Lords ; bub  it  must  also  be  confessed 
that  it  is  a perfectly  logical  conclusion.  In  the 
case  before  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  the  aotual 
building  was  a cellar  belonging  to  an  inn  called 
the  Mitre  Tavern,  and  it,  together  with  the  wall 
of  the  tavern,  was  injured  by  the  support  from 
the  adjoining  buildings  being  taken  away  in  the 
course  of  their  demolition  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement.  In  such  a case  as  this  it  seems 
difficult  to  see  how  any  practical  step  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  right ; 
for  whether  is  it  worse  to  destroy  your  own  build- 
ing to  prevent  your  neighbour  gaining  a right 
which  may  at  some  future  time  be  a cause  of 
grave  inconvenience  to  you,  or  to  let  such  right 
ba  gained,  and  take  the  chanoe  of  its  never 
being  bardensome  ? It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  if  you  threaten  your  neighbour,  then, 
unless  he  will  admit  that  he  only  has  the 
right  to  support  by  your  permission,  and  only 
for  so  long  a time  as  you  choose  to  let  him 
have  it,  you  will  destroy  your  own  building  so 
as  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  right,  he 
will  at  once  make  the  required  admission.  But 
experience  must  have  sufficiently  Bhown  us  that 
there  are  Boores  of  persons  who,  knowing  the 
grave  inconveniences  and  the  great  expense 
which  must  attend  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
threat  as  this,  will  refuse  to  make  any  suoh 
admission,  and  trust  to  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  preventing  their  neighbour  from  carry- 
ing his  threat  into  force.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  and  well-known  arguments  to  be  urged 
on  the  other  side,  especially  that  it  is  expedient 
that  a right  after  being  enjoyed  for  a certain 
time  should  become  absolute.  Into  these  we 
do  not  propose  to  enter,  they  are  at  the  bottom 
of  all  kinds  of  prescriptive  titles,  whether  to 
light,  to  roads,  or  to  the  absolute  possession  of 
landed  property.  But  it  was  impossible,  in  com- 
menting on  and  pointing  out  this  important  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine  finally  fixed  as  a part  of 
the  positive  law  of  this  country,  by  the  case  of 
Dalton  v.  Angus,  which  is  caused  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  in  Lemaitre  v. 
Davis,  not  to  Bhow  at  the  same  time  the  grave 
difficulty  which  exists  in  preventing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  right.  The  diffioulty  was  noticed  in 
Dalton  v.  Angus,  and  was  deliberately  considered 
to  be  one  which  did  not  overrule  the  more  impor- 
tant benefit  of  a prescriptive  title  to  the  right 
to  support  from  land.  It  possibly  may  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  same  high  tribunal  at 
some  future  day  in  relation  to  the  support  of 
buildings,  but  meanwhile,  as  long  as  Lemaitre  v. 
Davis  is  good  law,  building-owners  must  submit 
to  it  as  best  they  can. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

These  exhibitions  depend,  in  a great  measure, 
for  their  attractiveness  upon  pictures  which 
have  been  formerly  exhibited  elsewhere,  many 
of  them  being  works  of  Members  and  Associates 
of  the  Academy,  and  these  frequently  their  most 
important  productions.  This  year  there  are 
fewer  large  canvasses  than  usual,  and  although 
examples  of  the  handiwork  of  Millais,  Alma 
Tadema,  and  others,  have  graoed  former  exhibi- 
tions, there  are  none  such  in  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Lockhart’s  brilliant  and  effective  “ Cid 
and  the  Five  Moorish  Kings,”  which  held  the 
place  of  honour  at  the  last  Manchester  Exhibi- 
tion, holds  a like  position  here,  and  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  by  Mr.  Pettie,  a head  in 
profile,  upon  an  heroio  scale,  in  which  the  strongly- 
pronounced  colouring  that  characterises  the 
works  of  the  sitter  has  been  emulated  by  the 
painter  of  his  portrait.  It  is  a tour  de  force  in 
oil  colours  upon  canvas,  such  as  is  more  usually 
produced  in  the  form  of  a bas  - relief  in 
bronze. 

Mr.  Hugh  Cameron’s  “ Funeral  of  a Little 
Girl  on  the  Riviera,”  is  the  most  important 
work  he  has  produced,  and  is  to  form  one  of 
the  permanent  attractions  of  the  Dundee  Publio 
Gallery.  For  simple  pathos,  parity  of  colour, 
and  rendering  of  open-air  sunshine,  it  holds  a 
high  place,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  that  forced  exaggeration  of  colour,  detail,  and 
texture  which  is  apt  to  be  engendered  by  the 
desire  to  catch  the  eye  in  a public  exhibition. 
Mr.  MaoWhirter  exhibits  a very  attractive  view 
of  “A  Valley  by  the  Sea,”  in  which  birch  trees 
(which  are  his  speciality)  appear  in  combination, 
with  a foreground  of  ferns  and  brushwood, 
where  hares  enjoy  a respite  from  persecution. 
In  the  distance  appears  a village,  and  beyond  . 


an  expanse  of  sea  glittering  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer sunshine. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  “ In  the  Gloamin’,”  affords 
him  scope  for  the  rendering  of  the  rippling  sur- 
face of  an  arm  of  the  sea  touched  by  the  last 
gleams  of  sunshine,  upon  which  appears  a 
flotilla  of  fishing-boats,  the  broken  reflections  of 
whioh  are  deftly  rendered.  The  scene  is  closed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  purple  hills  against  a 
glowing  sunset. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Lawson’s  picture,  entitled  “ Her 
Father’s  Home,”  representing  a poorly-clad 
flower-girl  peering  into  a church,  where  the  rite 
of  baptism  is  being  performed,  is  not  without 
snggestiveness  of  the  kind  found  in  periodicals 
of  the  good  type  ; but  it  is  larger  in  soale  than 
the  subjeot  seems  to  call  for,  the  figure  is  rather 
loosely  drawn,  and  the  pervading  tone  of  oolour 
is  aD  unpleasant  yellow. 

“ The  Monk  Painter,”  by  Max  Michael,  may 
be  accepted  a3  displaying  mastery  over  tech- 
nical details,  effective  composition,  and  rich 
combination  of  colour ; but  it  has  little  interest 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MaoTaggart  continues  to  paint  for  distant 
effect ; or  rather,  we  should  Bay,  for  his  works 
to  be  looked  at  from  a distance,  and  when  so 
observed,  “ Away  to  the  West  ” fuses  into  a rich 
effect  of  sea  lighted  up  by  bright  sunshine ; and 
the  children  dabbling  in  the  water  are  as  clearly 
defined  as  they  would  be  if  the  spectator  had 
the  sunshine  full  in  his  face.  There  is  more 
labour  and  skill  required  in  producing  these 
formless  details  than  may  be  generally  supposed, 
— it  is  the  artist’s  ideal.  He  can  be  definite 
enough  when  he  chooses. 

A similar  effect  is  aimed  at  by  Mr.  OttoLeyde 
in  “Off  and  Away,” — children  sliding  down  a 
sand-bank  ; but  the  result  is  not  the  same.  The 
looal  colour  in  the  faces  of  the  children  is  hot 
and  crude,  the  sand-bank  seems  to  be  composed 
of  mud  and  sea  and  sky,  and  looks  painty  even 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  composi- 
tion, however,  is  good,  and  the  action  spirited. 

The  group  of  rustic  “ Labourers  Resting,”  by 
Mr.  Robert  M’ Gregor,  is  rendered  with  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  truthfulness,  both  as  regards 
character  and  effect.  None  of  the  group  ap- 
pears to  think  of  anything  but  self,  excepting 
the  young  mother,  who  Bnatohes  the  first 
moment  of  respite  from  toil  to  attend  to  her 
infant.  Mr.  J.  Watson  Nicol  seems  to  be  falling 
into  a careless  habit,  as  appears  from  his  prin- 
cipal contribution.  “ If  this  be  Vanity  who 
would  be  Wise,”  representing  a cavalier  about  to 
snatch  a kiss  from  a Bleeping  beauty ; it  is 
essentially  a subject  for  costume  painting,  but 
neither  in  texture  nor  colour  are  the  draperies 
well  rendered.  Mr.  Nicol  is  capable  of  better 
things,  as  appears  from  his  other  pioture,  “ The 
Malignant,”  which  aims  higher  as  to  motive,  and 
is  better  as  regards  execution. 

Mr.  James  Archer  has  well  utilised  his  autumn 
holiday  by  depioting  a “ Moor  under  Ben 
Vraohie,”  a desolate  expanse  of  brown  heath, 
with  much  impressiveness.  We  congratulate 
Mr.  Archer  on  his  work.  Mr.  Beattie  Brown 
has  made  a stare  in  a new  direction ; his  “ Noon- 
tide after  the  Storm,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Spey,” 
a river  overflowing  the  meadow  land  on  its 
banks,  is  freshly  treated,  and  has  a good  sense 
of  air  and  distance. 

Mr.  R.  Gavin  continues  to  represent  gracefal 
Moorish  maidens,  and  she  at  the  “ Holy  Well  ” 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful,  and  the  pioture,  as 
a whole,  is  a fine  combination  of  colour.  Nearly 
as  good  in  colour,  but  very  different  in  subject, 
is  that  entitled  “The  Flower  Mission,”  where 
two  handsome  healthy  girls,  just  budding  into 
womanhood,  gladden  the  eyes  of  a boy  in  a sick 
ward  by  presenting  to  him  a bouquet  from  a 
basket  of  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  Herdman’s  “Antigone”  displays  his 
usual  refinement  of  execution  and  feeling  for  deep 
and  new  colour.  The  expression  of  the  lady’s  face 
is  subtle  and  indicative  of  the  emotion  she  ex- 
periences; but  she  is  a modern  Englishwoman 
(of  a refined  type,  doubtless),  and'not  an  ancient 
Greek.  This  produces  a feeling  of  unreality 
which  is  destructive  to  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  work.  The  irre- 
pressible Prinoe  Charlie  appears  here,  under  the 
patronage  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Hole.  He  is  represented 
in  consultation  with  a few  of  his  adherents  after 
the  defeat  of  Culloden.  In  grouping,  colour,  and 
light  and  shade  the  artist  is  seen  at  his  best. 
The  subject  is  a somewhat  hackneyed  one,  but  it 
is  here  treated  in  a more  realistic  than  romantic 
manner.  Another  incident  from  Scottish  history 
is  given  by  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  “James  IV, 
and  Princess  Margaret.”  The  queen  is  exhibit- 


ing her  skill  on  the  lute,  while  the  king  listens 
on  bended  knee,  the  ladies  of  the  Court  being 
grouped  around  the  seat  of  the  performer. 
This  group  shows  skilfulness  of  arrangement, 
but  the  king  seems  to  occupy  too  isolated  a posi- 
tion. Mr.  Hamilton  has  made  a bold  stroke,  and 
appears  to  have  good  stuff  in  him.  May  he  go 
on  and  prosper.  Mr.  Clark  Stanton  is  both 
Bculptor  and  painter.  His  “ Peg  Woffington’s 
Portrait”  is  a very  effective  bit  of  genre,  in 
which  the  situation  is  well  hit  off. 

There  are  in  the  galleries  an  unusual  number 
of  good  portraits,  amongst  which  we  note  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  Duncan  McLaren,  late  M.P.,  J.  A. 
Froude,  and  others,  by  George  Reid  ; Dr.  John 
Muir,  by  J.  H.  Lorrimer ; Sir  William  Collins, 
by  Robert  Herdman;  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.,  by 
Frank  Holl ; Lady  Colquhoun,  by  Norman 
Maobeth  ; Mrs.  Lawrie,  by  William  MaoTaggart ; 
and  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  by  James  Archer. 


THE  STUDENTS’  DESIGNS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

The  room  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  has 
been  filled  daring  part  of  this  week  with  draw- 
ings sent  in  competition  for  the  various  prizes 
which,  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  were  awarded 
at  the  meeting  last  Monday.  They  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  labour,  but  not  in  all  cases  an 
equally  satisfactory  evidence  of  thought  or 
consideration  applied  to  the  real  ends  intended 
to  be  promoted  by  the  competitions.  The  draw- 
ings submitted  for  the  late  Sir  W.  Tite’s  prize 
for  designs  in  the  Italian  style  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  to  be  such  as  to  justify 
them  in  awarding  the  prize  at  all;  and,  with 
every  kind  disposition  towards  the  students, 
we  cannot  but  concur  in  this  decision.  The 
designs  submitted  for  this  prizo  are,  in  fact,  so 
muoh  below  the  average  of  merit  iu  the  other 
cases,  that  we  see  in  them  evidenoe  of  a decided 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  rising  archi- 
tectural generation  to  the  style  the  study  of 
whioh  Tite  desired  to  encourage.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  type  of  architecture  which  is 
now  included  under  the  term  Italian  is  one  which 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  study,  not  only  because 
it  has  produced  what  in  many  ways  may 
be  called  the  most  suitable  style  for  town  build- 
ings of  the  higher  class,  at  once  stately,  elegant, 
aud  applicable  to  the  practical  wants  of  modern 
life,  but  also  because  it  is  a style  of  architecture 
full  of  suggestions  which  may  very  well  be 
worked  out  into  new  forms,  and  afford  the  basis 
for  a good  deal  of  really  original  treatment. 
That  so  many  young  architects  should  be  content 
to  run  after  and  to  copy  baldly  the  poor  and 
rococo  detail  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  that 
they  should  turn  away  with  indifference  from 
the  far  more  refined  ideas  and  details  of  Italian 
architecture,  seems  to  indicate  a great  want  of 
feeling  for  the  distinction  between  refinement 
and  debasement  in  architectural  style. 

We  do  not  draw  this  latter  contrast,  it  is  true, 
from  the  drawings  aotually  sent  in  to  the  Insti- 
tute, as  Queen  Anne  style,  pur  sang,  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  in  this  year’s  designs.  I 
We  only  compare  the  number  of  Queen  Anne  i 
designs  to  be  seen  constantly  in  professional  i 
competitions,  often  obviously  by  clever  young  \ 
architects,  with  the  indifference  to  the  sugges-  l 
tions  of  Italian  architecture,  of  which  the  Tite  i 
competition  this  year  is  only  one  instance.  In  i 
the  award  made  in  the  principal  competition, — j 
that  for  the  Soane  Medallion, — we  are,somewhat  I 
startled  by  an  apparently  spasmodic  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  most  violent  and  “wolfish ’’type  i 
of  Gothic.  The  perspective  view  of  the  prize 
design,  considering  that  it  is  for  a town  club- 
house,  looks  at  first  Bight  like  a sombre  kind  of 
joke.  It  represents  a Gothic  building  of  the  i 
wildest  type,  in  the  midst  of  a Gothic  town  of  i 
the  wildest  type,  bristling  with  towers  and  l 
turrets,  and  so  shaded  as  to  convey  the  im-  j 
pre8sion  at  first  that  large  quantities  of  ashlar  ) 
facing  have  come  off  in  great  patches,  leaving 
the  brick  backing  visible.  Were  this  design  j 
publicly  exhibited  as  the  one  whioh  the  central  | 
body  of  architects  had  seleoted  as  most  worthy 
of  praise  among  designs  for  a town  club,  we  much  j 
fear  that  the  irreverent  publio  would  indulge  in 
some  of  that  jeeriDg  which  it  is  now  so  fashionable 
to  indulge  at  the  expense  of  the  much-misunder- 
stood  and  maligned  profession  of  the  architect,  j 
There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  the  matter. 

In  bestowing  the  Soane  Medallion,  the  Council  :i 
of  the  Institute  have  also  to  consider  as  to  the  i 
bestowal  of  the  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to  assist  ; 
the  student  in  travelling  and  studying  arohitec-  • 
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tare,  and  we  understand  that  the  award  was 
made  under  the  feeling  that,  outrd  as  the  seleoted 
design  is  in  character,  it  nevertheless  showed 
more  force  and  originality,  and  in  some 
respects  better  planning,  than  any  of  the 
others.  On  examining  the  designs  generally,  we 
admit  that  we  should  have  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  other  could  be  fixed  upon  for  the 
prize.  After  eliminating  some  decidedly  youth- 
ful and  feeble  designs  from  among  the  fourteen, 
the  remainder  whioh  could  have  been  considered 
at  all  in  reference  to  the  prize  are  exceedingly 
deficient  in  originality,  and  present  very  ordinary 
and  sometimes  very  defective  plans.  Had  the 
decision  gone  by  the  external  architectural  effect 
only,  we  should  certainly  have  preferred  either 
“Union”  or  “Pall-mall”  for  the  prize.  The 
latter,  which  has  a medal  of  merit  awarded  to  it, 
is  a Jacobean  design,  with  large  bays  running 
through  all  the  stories,  and  very  effectively 
treated,  and  it  certainly  combines  picturesque 
effect  with  sufficient  suitability  of  style  for  its 
object.  “ Union  ” is  a late  Decorated  Gothic  of 
domestic  type,  with  square-headed  transomed 
windows,  and  is  a very  pleasing  building  in 
general  effect.  The  plans  in  both  are  defective  in 
arrangement:  in  “Pall-mall”  the  lavatory  is  on 
the  second  floor,  and  tho  windows  are  too  small. 
The  plan  of  the  selected  design,  “ El  Dorado,”  is 
superior  in  compactness  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  these,  and  would  be  also  a more  effective 
interior.  The  author  of  it  shows  a great  deal  of 
ability,  and  if  he  will  give  more  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  architecture,  and  learn  not 
to  regard  it  as  an  excuse  for  indulging 
in  wild  and  grotesgue  grouping,  he  may 
very  likely,  at  a more  advanced  period  of  his 
studies,  showthat  the  choice  of  the  Council  has 
not  been  a misplaced  one.  Still,  while  there  is 
so  much  complaint  being  made  as  to  the  un- 
practical  character  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, and  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  study  into  a 
more  practical  direction  seem  to  meet  with  so 
little  success,  we  certainly  regard  it  as  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Institute  should  have  appeared 
to  direotly  sanction  this  kind  of  pioture-making, 
however  cleverly  displayed  ; they  might  have 
possibly  done  better  to  withhold  the  prize,  as  a 
practical  indication  that  none  of  the  competitors 
had  shown  a proper  appreciation  of  the  problem 
put  before  them. 

Of  the  drawings  submitted  for  the  Institute 
Silver  Medal,  the  one  to  which  the  Medal  is 
awarded  is  far  away  the  best ; the  other  two,  in 
faot,  have  no  claim  to  compete  with  it.  The 
building  illustrated  is  St.  David’s  Cathedral; 
the  other  two  competitors  furnish  drawings  of 
Old  Shoreham  Church  and  Stokesley  Castle 
respectively.  The  drawings  look  as  if  care  had 
been  exercised  in  regard  to  correctness,  but  they 
a>e  rather  lamMy  executed. 

The  Grissel  Medal  is  one  of  the  few  direot 
encouragements  which  are  given  in  the  Institute 
to  purely  practical  architecture ; in  this  case 
the  subject  is  the  design  for  a bridge.  The 
prize  in  this  case  also,  admits  of  no  dispute ; 
the  author  of  it  has  gone  into  the  construction 
of  foundations,  abutments,  and  roadway  with 
muoh  more  attention  than  is  exhibited  in  any 
of  the  other  designs,  and  his  work  is  remark- 
able for  beautiful  and  accurate  drawing  also. 
He  adopts  an  elliptio  arch  of  large  span  and 
very  flat  crown, — dangerously  flat  if  the  bridge 
were  on  a large  scale  ; but  he  has  appreciated 
the  practical  requirements  in  such  a case  by 
the  provision  of  a wide  central  waterway.  The 
Gothic  design  by  another  competitor,  with 
narrow  pointed  arches  Bpringing  from  very 
near  the  water  level,  looks  well  enough,  and 
resembles  in  these  particulars  many  picturesque 
though  inconvenient  old  bridges  ; but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  submit  such  a design  for  a 
navigable  river  now;  no  oue  would  accept  it;  it 
would  be  regarded  as  praotically  choking  the 
navigation.  Such  a bridge  now-a-days  would 
be  too  truly,  according  to  the  author’s  motto,  a 
“ p ons  asinorum." 


The  Architects  of  the  Oratory. — One  of 
the  gentlemen  named  as  the  architects  of  this 
building  in  our  notice  last  week,  requests  us  to 
say  that  the  other  gentleman  mentioned  is  not 
associated  with  him  in  the  work ; but  as  the  other 
gentleman,  not  many  weeks  ago,  writing  in  the 
name  of  both,  requested  us  to  state  that  the 
building  was  under  their  joint  care,  we  must 
allow  them  to  establish  their  speoial  rights  in 
some  other  way.  There  has  been  a mystery 
about  the  affair  from  the  commencement,  and 
we  are  not  concerned  in  unravelling  it. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS:  PRIZES. 

At  the  Special  General  Meeting,  held  on  the 
6th  March,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair,  before  the  business  of  the  evening 
commenced  the  Chairman  invited  the  meeting 
to  direct  the  Secretaries  to  convey  to  the  Patron 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty,  a dutiful  assurance  of 
deep  thankfulness  that  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  preserve  the  Queen’s  life  in  the  midst  of 
great  danger,  a life  deservedly  dear  to  every 
British  subject  no  less  than  to  the  Members  of 
the  Institute,  and  to  humbly  express  a hope 
that  the  Queen’s  life  may  be  long  preserved  to 
the  benefit  and  happiness  of  her  people.  This 
having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  announced  that — 

Arthur  John  Gale,  Associate,  had  been  elected 
by  the  Council  to  hold  the  Godwin  Bursary  for 
the  current  year,  and  that  he  proposed  to  travel 
in  America. 

It  was  resolved  that,  subject  to  Her  Majesty’s 
graoious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the 
year  1882  be  presented  to  Baron  von  Ferstel, 
Architect,  Hon.  & Corr.  Member  (Vienna). 

The  Tite  Prize  (Value  £30). — The  Secretary 
announced  that,  in  consequenoe  of  the  inferior 
character  of  the  designs  and  drawings  submitted 
this  year  for  the  Tite  Prize,  the  Council  had 
decided  not  to  give  the  Prize.  The  number  of 
competitors  was  four. 

The  Grissell  Medal. — Subject:  A Stone  Bridge. 
List  of  Competitors  : No.  1.  Device  : the  “ Pons 
Asinorum”;  No.  2.  “Imperishable”;  No.  3. 
“ Juvat  impigroB  Dens  ” ; No.  4.  “ Ad  valorem  ” ; 
No.  5.  “ Periander.” 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Council 
had  awarded  the  Grissell  Medal  to  the  author  of 
the  design  (No.  2)  bearing  the  motto  “Imperish- 
able ” ; and  that  the  Council  regretted  their 
inability  to  award  a Certificate  of  Honour  to  the 
author  of  the  design  (No.  5)  bearing  the  motto 
“ Periander.”  The  name  and  address  of  the 
successful  candidate  were  found  to  be : — H. 
Phelps  Drew,  17,  Sulgrave-road,  WeBt  Kensing- 
ton-park,  W. 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  Fifty  rounds. — 

Subject : A Design  for  a West-end  Club.  List 
of  Competitors  : No.  1.  “ El  Dorado,  Yo  he 
Trovado”;  No.  2.  “L”;  No.  3.  “Pecksniff”: 
No.  4.  “Che  Bara,  sarii”;  No.  5.  “Renais- 
sance”; No.  6.  “Pall  Mall”;  No.  7.  “Tempus 
fugit”;  No.  8.  “Union”;  No.  9.  “They 
dreamt  not  of  a Perishable  Home  who  thus 
could  Build”;  No.  10.  “ Mediooria  Firma”; 
No.  11.  “Dispatch”;  No.  12.  “Gamma”; 
No.  13.  “ Work  and  Despair  Not  ” ; No.  14. 
“ MonBis.” 

The  Secretary,  having  read  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  respecting  the  award  of  the 
Soane  Medallion  and  (subject  to  the  uBual  con- 
ditions) £50,  stated  that  the  Committee  for 
Medals  and  Prizes  had  specially  reported 
thereon,  and  that  the  Report,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Council,  was  as  follows  : — 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  although  the 
number  of  Competitors  (14)  for  the  Soane  Medallion 
this  year  is  larger  than  usual,  the  practical  qualities 
of  the  designs  as  regards  the  distribution  of  plan  do 
not  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Council, 
viz.  : — “ That  the  candidates  should  apply  them- 
selves to  tho  useful  and  practical  embodiment  of  the 
specified  accommodation,”  and  in  those  plans  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  grasp  the  special 
requirements  of  a West-end  Club,  the  elevations 
show  a want  of  that  dignity,  breadth,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  character  of  design,  which  should  dis- 
tinguish a building  of  that  class.  Having  arrived  at 
the  decision  that  no  one  design  embodied,  in  plan 
and  elevation,  the  requirement  asked  for,  the  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  re-examine  all  the  drawings,  to 
see  which  of  the  competitors  had  displayed  the 
greatest  amount  of  thought  and  study  on  the  whole 
design,  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
design  marked  “ El  Dorado,  Yo  hd  trovado,”  though 
wanting  in  the  character  usually  ascribed  to  a West- 
end  Club,  displayed  so  much  thought  and  study  and 
so  much  originality  and  talent  in  the  design  of  the 
elevation,  section  and  perspective,  that  they  re- 
commend its  author  to  bo  the  recipient  of  the  Soane 
Medallion.  The  Committee  further  recommend  that 
a Medal  of  Merit  be  accorded  to  the  author  of  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “ Pall  Mall,”  as  having 
produced  a carefully  studied  plan,  and  an  honour- 
able mention  to  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ Union  ” for  considerable  merit  in  the  perspective 
drawing.  The  Committee  regret  that  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Dispatch  ” was  not  completed, 
so  as  to  have  given  it  a chance  in  the  award. 

Whereupon  it  was  resolved — That  the  Soane 
Medallion  and  (subject  to  the  usnal  conditions) 
£50  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design 


(No.  1)  bearing  the  motto  “El  Dorado,  Yo  h* 
Trovado.”  The  name  and  address  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  were  found  to  be — Arthur 
Beresford  Pite,  44,  Bloomsbury-square. 

Resolved — That  a Medal  of  Merit  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  design  (No.  6)  bearing  the 
motto  “ Pall  Mall.”  The  name  and  address  of 
this  gentleman  were  found  to  be — Leonard 
Stokes,  13,  Holland-Btreet,  Kensington,  W. 

Resolved — That  a Certificate  of  Honour  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  design  (No.  8) 
bearing  the  motto  “Union.”  The  name  and 
addresH  of  this  gentleman  were  found  to  be — 
G.  H.  Shackle,  8,  Great  Marylebone-street,  W. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Five  Guineas: 
Drawings. — Subject : For  the  best  illustrations, 
drawn  from  actual  measurement,  of  any  im- 
portant building  — Classical  or  Mediaeval  — 
hitherto  unpublished  in  that  manner.  List  of 
Competitors: — No.  1.  “Spes”;  No.  2.  “ Gros- 
venor  ” ; No.  3.  Device  of  a Leaf. 

Resolved — That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  Five  Guineas  (Drawings)  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  drawings  (No.  2)  bearing 
the  motto  “ Grosvenor.”  The  name  and  address 
of  the  successful  candidate  were  found  to  be — 
Thomas  T.  Scott,  14,  Bank-street,  Carlisle. 

Resolved — That  a Certificate  of  Honour  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  (No.  3) 
bearing  the  device  of  a leaf.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  successful  candidate  were  found 
to  be — R.  Elsey  Smith,  Laurel  Bank,  Forest  Hill. 

With  reference  to  this  award  it  was  subse- 
quently resolved — That,  in  future,  the  sum  of 
Ten  Guineas  (instead  of  five  guineas)  be  annually 
given  with  the  Institute  Silver  Medal  for 
measured  drawings,  and  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  an  extra  Bum  of  five  guineas  be  pre- 
sented to  the  successful  candidate,  Mr.  Thomas 
T.  Scott. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  ; 
Essays. — Subject : The  stall- work,  canopies,  and 
rood-screens  of  the  fifteenth  century  (English 
only).  No.  1.  “ Perspicuity.” 

Resolved — That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  Ten  Guineas  (Essays)  be  not  awarded 
this  year,  and  that  the  same  subject  be  given 
next  year. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

CUBICAL  CONTENTS  OF  WAREHOUSES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  following  report  was 
presented  by  the  Building  Act  Committee  : — 

“ Your  committee  have  to  report  that  they  have 
considered  tho  letter  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Dalby,  chair- 
man of  the  Fire  Offices  Committee,  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  Board  will  consent  to  withdraw  the 
19th  Clause  in  the  Metropolis  Management,  Building, 
and  Floods  Prevention  Acts  (Amendment)  Bill, 
referred  by  the  Board  on  the  27th  of  January  last. 
This  clause  gives  the  Board  power  in  certain  cases 
to  authorise  the  construction  of  warehouses  or  other 
buildings  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, containing  more  than  216,000  cubic  feet, 
without  divisions  by  party-walls.  The  Fire  Offices 
Committee  have  submitted  to  your  committee,  who 
were  authorised  by  tho  Board  to  confer  with  a 
deputation  from  that  body,  that  any  increase  in  the 
cubical  contents  of  buildings  of  this  description 
would  be  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the  public, 
and  would  increase  the  expense  of  fire  extinction  in 
the  metropolis.  Your  committee,  having  fully  con- 
sidered the  representations  made  to  them,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  clause  in  question  should  not  be 
proceeded  with,  and  they  therefore  recommend  that 
the  Solicitor  Ve  instructed  at  the  proper  stage  to 
take  measures  for  the  withdrawal  of  tho  clause  from 
the  Bill.” 

Mr.  Deputy  Saunders,  Chairman  of  the  Com' 
mittee,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Richardson  thought  the  Board  Bhould 
decline  to  withdraw  the  clause  in  question.  If 
they  were  beaten  in  Parliament,  they  could  then 
withdraw;  but  after  the  attention  and  considera- 
tion that  had  been  given  to  the  subject,  the 
Board  ought  not  to  give  way  at  the  first  sign  of 
opposition. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  several  members,  how- 
ever, that  the  retention  of  this  clause  might 
imperil  the  passing  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bill ; and  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  was  afraid  that 
this  was  one  of  the  cases  where  they  must  stoop 
to  conquer. 

The  motion  was  carried. 


The  National  Standard  Land  Mortgage 
and  Investment  Company  (Limited)  notify  that 
they  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 
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CONTINENTAL  GATHERINGS. 

What  in  Paris  has  long  been  a hotly-discussed 
point,  h*a  at  length  been  decided, — the  remains 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Tnileries  are  to  be  removed. 
What  portions  of  the  ruins  can  be  preserved  will, 
of  course,  be  respected : a specially-appointed 
commission  is  at  present  considering  the  ques- 
tion. Many  of  the  fragments  will  doubtless  be 
used  as  suggestive  decorations  in  the  gardens, 
while  the  architectural  details  of  more  artistic 
merit  will  be  removed  to  one  of  the  State 
museums.  Experts  fear  that,  what  with  the 
fire  and  the  ten  years’  subsequent  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  stone  will  be  in  a sad  state  of 
crumble  ; indeed,  an  idea  of  the  probable 
eventual  appearance  of  our  Houses  of  Parliament 
may  be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  some  of  the 
portions  of  the  now  doomed  Tuileries.  Since 
the  terrible  night  when  the  great  clock  stopped, 
its  hands  staring  ever  since  that  memorable 
23rd  of  May  at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  the  ruins 
of  the  once  brilliant  palace  have  been  open  to 
wind  and  rain ; the  sparrows  flit  about  the 
golden  walls  and  perch  on  the  twisted  sconces 
of  the  Salle  des  Mardchaux;  the  shutters  are 
torn  from  their  hinges;  the  red  and  black 
Bplintered  Btone  orumbleB  slowly  away : the 
whole  has  the  disconsolate  appearanoe  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  of  a house  that  has 
been  burnt  clean  out.  Of  Catherine  de  Medici’s 
palace,  what  little  was  left  by  the  restorers  is 
now  gone;  the  central  pavilion,  which  is  the 
least  injured,  is,  by  good  luok,  perhaps,  the  only 
existing  portion  of  the  original  plan  of  Philibert 
de  l’Orme,  to  whose  work  successive  generations 
have  added  on  what  had  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Tuileries.  Now,  however,  the  whole  will 
disappear,  and  few  will  regret  that  so  sad  a 
reminder  of  the  terrible  reign  of  the  Commune 
as  the  ruins  now  preserved  in  the  midst  of 
re-built  Paris  and  its  gaiety  will  thus  be 
removed,  to  leave  only  the  reoolleotion  of  the 
fame  of  a palace  which,  strange  to  say,  till 
within  a century  has  been  little  ocoupied  by 
French  royalty. 

From  the  lagoons  oomes  a disagreeable  intima- 
tion. The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Miseri- 
cordia,  long  sadly  desecrated,  is  threatened  with 
demolition.  A lengthy  lawsuit  respecting  the 
ownership  of  the  church,  lying  between  the 
Government  and  the  Moro  family,  has  been 
settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  They  have 
immediately,  it  is  stated,  offered  the  whole  for 
Bale,  with  its  interesting  objects  of  art,  not  least 
ourions  among  whioh  are  many  tomb3  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  family,  the  same  to  which  is 
attached  the  Venetian  legend  handed  down  to 
us  so  incorrectly  in  “The  Moor  of  Venice.”  The 
church  having  been  commenced  by  the  united 
families  of  Giulij  and  Moro  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  oentury,  there  have 
naturally  been  great  alterations.  The  seven- 
teenth century  laid  heavily  its  hand  on  the  old 
church,  in  the  shape  of  a fagade ; but  into  so 
sad  a state  had  the  old  building  fallen  that 
about  sixty  years  ago  the  restorers  had  to  be 
called  in.  Damp  and  neglect  had  worked  their 
usual  havoc,  a few  piotures  Btill  remained,  one 
by  Cima,  a number  by  Bonifazio  ; there  was 
also  the  tomb  of  the  fourteenth-century  Captain 
Jaoopo  Moro,  the  work  of  Bartolommeo  Bono, 
the  artist  of  the  beautiful  series  of  capitals  of 
the  columns  in  the  arcade  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Some  thirty  years  since,  the  church  and  its 
variouscuriosities  were  setin  order  and  preserved 
from  further  injury.  The  whole  has  now  been 
sold  by  the  owners,  and  who  can  say  how  far 
the  mercenary  zeal  of  the  dealer  may  go?  It  is 
urged  that  the  law,  in  the  interests  of  art  and 
of  Venice,  should  deoide  what  objects  belong  to 
the  family  and  what  to  the  nation.  It  is  a 
difficult  question  ; the  Venetian  aristooracy, 
with  their  centuries  of  pedigree,  are  poor,  and 
the  antique  code  of  honour  and  pride  has  eadly 
relaxed  in  these  degenerate  days.  Our  contem- 
porary L’ Art,  in  its  issue  of  January  15th  last, 
gave  a sketch  of  the  ohnroh,  accompanying  a 
letter  from  the  Count  Zarzi,  of  the  Museo 
Correr,  and  whose  name  will  be  remembered  as 
having  been  foremost  in  the  outory  against  the 
proposed  restoration  of  St.  Mark’s. 

When  is  Italy  to  cease  to  supply  us  with  its 
envied  artistic  treasures  ? Two  sales  are  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  a few  weeks  at 
Gubbio,  in  one  case  the  collection  of  the 
Marchese  Ranghiasci  - Bianoaleoni ; pictures, 
statues,  majolioa,  arms,  jewelry,  stuffs,  &o.,  all 
the  choicest  products  of  the  Italian  art  industry 
of  the  past.  As  a supplement  another  nobleman 
of  the  same  town  has  announced  his  intention 


to  relieve  himself  at  the  same  time  of  his  family 
pictures. 

Recent  ministerial  changes  in  France  have 
retarded  many  excellently-oommenced  plana. 
None  surely  was  of  greater  promise  than  the 
creation  of  a special  school  for  the  formation 
of  museum  officials,  the  school  to  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Direotor  of  the  Louvre 
Museum.  From  heads  of  departments  down  to 
the  attendants  the  candidates  are  to  receive  a 
course  of  instruction  to  fit  them  for  their  posts. 
Here,  we  think,  is  certainly  an  excellent  idea, 
one  worthy  of  consideration.  Our  Museum 
authorities  learn  their  duties  only  after  long 
years  of  experience,  but  this  very  experience 
would  constitute  them  excellent  framers  of  a 
mode  of  education  by  which  much  saving  of 
time  might  be  effected,  aud  a more  thorough 
system  adopted  from  the  heads  down  to  the 
underlings,  who,  educated  in  their  special  duties, 
would  constitute  a far  more  effective  staff  than 
when  si  tnply  aervin g mechanically  under  superior 
direction.  The  duties  of  the  modern  museum 
offioial  have  assumed  a far  more  defined  and 
responsible  character  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  learn  also  that  a commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  various 
schools  throughout  the  country,  an  inquiry 
which  cannot  fail  to  effect  many  excellent  and 
sorely-needed  reforms.  One  member  of  the 
commission  is  to  report  his  personal  experience 
of  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  other 
countries. 

Another  measure  of  hygienic  precaution 
recently  adopted  in  Paris  is  deserving  of  men- 
tion. The  “Administration  de  l’Assistance 
publique  ” has  built  and  set  in  circulation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hospitals  a number,  as 
yet  only  very  small,  of  cabs  specially  intended 
for  the  transport  of  the  wounded,  and  of  patients 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases.  These  cabs, 
whioh  can  be  warmed  in  winter,  have,  of  course, 
been  built  with  a view  to  being  easily  disin- 
feoted.  In  course  of  time  each  vestry-hall  of 
Paris  will  be  provided  with  one  or  more  of 
these  cabs. 


PRACTICAL  REMARKS 
ON  THE  SEASONING  OF  WOOD. 

There  have  been  promulgated  from  time  to 
time  so  many  different  theories  concerning  the 
best  way  of  seasoning  wood,  that,  whilst 
taking  the  subject  once  more  in  hand,  we  feel 
that  wo  are  not  only  approaching  debateable 
ground,  but  that  we  are  stepping  on  to  that 
which  has  been  already  well-nigh  exhausted  by 
writers. 

Let  us  commence  this  paper'  by  remarking 
that  wood  is  an  elastic  material;  that  it  expands 
under  the  influence  of  moisture ; and  that  it 
contracts  again  when,  by  the  process  of  drying 
known  as  “ seasoning,”  the  moisture  has  been 
evaporated  from  it.  A thin  ooating  of  paint 
or  other  material,  when  applied  to  seasoned 
wood,  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  out  moisture, 
and,  of  course,  if  it  be  kept  out,  the  wood  will 
not  be  in  any  way  affected  by  it ; but  if  the 
moisture  be  permitted  to  approach  dried  wood 
the  sponge-like  character  of  the  material  will 
absorb  it,  and  it  will  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  has  been  absorbed. 

We  have  remarked  that  a coating  of  paint  or 
other  similar  material  will,  when  applied  to 
wood,  exclude  moisture,  and  we  may  farther 
remark  that,  by  the  aotion  of  the  evaporation 
of  the  natural  juices  of  wood,  it  would  appear 
a sort  of  fine  skin  is  given  to  wood,  whioh  skin 
is  sufficient,  frequently  of  itself,  to  exclude 
moisture.  We  will  furnish  an  example  of  this 
fact  by  detailing  a case  whioh  came  under 
our  own  observation.  The  flooring  - boards 
of  an  old  floor  in  a dwelling-house  were 
taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  re-planed. 
They  had  been  laid  down  considerably  over 
twenty  years.  Before  being  taken  up  the  joints 
were  seen  to  be  quite  close-fitting.  After  having 
been  planed  over  the  boards  were  relaid,  and 
with  the  result  that  in  about  two  months  all  the 
joints  had  considerably  opened,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary  to  again  take  up  the 
boards  and  relay  them,  so  as  to  secure  close- 
fitting  joints.  It  was  the  fact  that  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  skin  evaporation  had  re- 
commenced, so  the  wood  had  undergone  a 
second  process  of  shrinking. 

Wood  requires  time  in  which  to  season,  very 
much  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  fibre. 
But  this  rule  is  not  without  an  exception,  for 
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pitch  pine,  which  is  not  at  all  a densely. fibred 
wood,  requires  a long  time  in  whioh  to  season 
even  when  the  process  is  conducted  under 
favourable  conditions. 

This  occurs  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
resinous  oharaoter  of  pitch  pine,  the  resin 
clogging  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  thus  stop- 
ping up  the  channels  through  which  the  mois- 
ture would  otherwise  exude.  There  are  some 
woods, — and  mahogany,  ebony,  and  some  other 
of  the  tropical  woods  are  of  the  number, — that, 
even  in  their  living  state,  contain  very  little 
moisture. 

Plants  that  are  of  slow  growth  contain  less 
moisture  when  in  a living  state  than  do  those 
whose  growths  are  rapid.  A mahogany  tree 
requires  500  years  in  which  to  mature,  and,  as 
a consequence,  its  texture  is  exceedingly  dense. 
Being  dense  in  texture,  it  requires  a long  time  to 
properly  season, and  during  thatlengthened  period 
it  shrinks  very  little.  Mahogany  should  not  be 
kept  longer  than  necessary  in  the  log,  because 
insomuoh  as  the  outside  portion  of  a log  con- 
tains  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture,  and  it 
being  the  exposed  part,  it  will,  as  the  wood 
dries,  shrink  more  than  the  inner  wood,  and  so, 
to  allow  for  the  outside  shrinking,  outside 
shakes  will  and  must  occur. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  foroe  to 
all  log  timber,  but  we  name  the  circumstance  in 
connexion  with  mahogany  particularly  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a general  praotice  with  some 
to  keep  mahogany  logs  in  their  unsawn  state, 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  logs  do  not 
deteriorate.  When  it  is  required  to  keep  the 
logs  in  comparative  bulk,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a convenient  method  to  have  one  cut  put  down 
the  centre  of  them,  whioh,  as  a rule,  will  be 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  outside 
shake  that  may  arise  in  consequence  of  their 
shrinking  on  the  outside.  When  cut,  mahogany 
boards  should  always  be  laid  aside  to  season  in 
the  same  order  as  they  have  left  the  saw. 
Strips  of  accurately  sawn  wood  should  be  placed 
at  intervals  of  a not  greater  distance  than 
12  in.  from  each  other,  and  we  are  inolined  to 
advise  that  the  Btrips  of  wood  be  placed  even 
closer  together  than  that. 

It  is  advisable  that  some  woods  should  be 
seasoned  quickly,  and  that  others  should  dry 
slowly.  Mahogany  must  be  seasoned  slowly.  . 
To  season  it  thoroughly  and  well,  periods  should  1 
be  allowed  in  something  like  conformity  with  i 
the  following  table.  Care  Bhould  also  be  taken  l 
that  the  strips  of  wood  which  separate  each  i 
board  should  have  their  positions  changed  at  least  t 
once  in  each  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  boards  * 
should  have  their  sides  reversed  once  in  each  i 
year,  so  that  the  side3  of  the  boards  whioh  were  i 
below  should,  by  being  reversed,  be  placed  up-  • 
wards,  and  vice  versd.  The  remarks  made  con- 
cerning the  seasoning  of  mahogany  boards  may  • 
be  taken  to  apply  also  to  wainsoot  oak  boards. 


Table  apportioning  the  Time  to  be  alloieed  for  Seasoning  i 
Mahogany  and  Wainscot  Oak  Boards  under  favourable  ? 
Conditions. 

Thickness  of  Boards.  Ti"6  ‘I  be.‘'!°”a  J? 

seasoning  ia  the  open, 

1 inoh  12  months 

* 


. 16 


It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  add  that  some  ) 
kind  of  improvised  roof  must  be  provided  under  : 
which  to  shelter  the  seasoning  board  from  the  ) 
damaging  effects  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  dirt.  . 
It  is  the  practice  with  some  to  preserve  the  ends  i 
of  mahogany  boards,  when  they  are  undergoing  ; 
the  process  of  seasoning,  by  nailing  a strip  of  f 
wood  on  the  end  of  each  board.  Of  this  practice  i 
we  do  not  altogether  approve,  for  the  reason  i 
that  it  retards,  to  some  extent,  evaporation.  A . 
roof  which  sufficiently  overhangs  the  ends  of  the  3 
boards  is  a oomplete  preventive,  and  is,  more  3 
advisable. 

Newly-felled  pine  timber  contains  about  39  per  r 
cent,  of  moisture.  The  speoifio  gravity  of  pine  3 
is  (to  water=1000)  0 9121.  It  can  be  air-dried  1 
to  0 5502,  and  artificially  dried  to  0‘-l'200.  The  3 
specific  gravity  of  fir  is  0 8700.  It  can  be  air-  -i 
dried  to  0 i700,  and  artificially  dried  to  0 3800. 

Insomuoh  as  pine-deals  reaoh  this  country  in  i 
a narrow  range  of  length,  they  can  be  placed  in  i 
a position  for  drying  whioh  they  would  not  well  Ij 
occupy  if  the  range  of  lengths  was  longer.  ^ 
It  is  the  practice  with  many  joiners  to  “perch”  j 
their  pine  boards  to  season;  but  we  are  opposed  1 
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to  the  practioe  of  placing  the  boards  in  any 
position  where  they  become  dirty,  and  impreg- 
nated with  smoke,  dirt,  and  grit.  We  hold  that 
the  object  to  be  attained  in  the  seasoning  of 
wood  is  to  slowly  evaporate  the  moisture  which 
is  in  the  wood,  without  permitting  the  wood  to 
lose  its  sawn  shape,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  it  perfectly  clean. 

It  is  here  worth  while  penning  a few  notes 
relative  to  the  importance  attached  to  keeping 
wood  clean,  because  the  matter  is  one  which  is, 
now-a-days,  receiving  considerable  attention.  It 
is  only  of  late  that  steamships  have  been  largely 
employed  to  bring  over  foreign  sawn  timber. 
Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  steamships  into 
the  wood-carrying  trade,  timber  importers  had 
the  advantages  which  these  vessels  afford  over 
Bailing  ships  made  clearly  manifest  to  them 
by  the  preference  which  consumers  of  wood 
showed  for  the  excellent  condition  in  whioh  the 
wood  brought  over  in  steamships  reached 
them.  The  quick  passages  made  by  steamers 
afforded  no  time  for  any  kind  of  fermentation 
of  the  sap  to  ensue,  and  there  being  no  sea- 
washed  deok-cargo  to  spoil  the  general  appear- 
anoe  of  a parcel,  the  preference  for  clean-looking 
stock  began  to  direct  the  attention  of  consumers 
to  the  advantage  of  keeping  seasoned  wood  also 
clean.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  made  than 
to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  the  bulk  of  wood  in 
a timber- merchant’s  yard  necessarily  improves 
with  time.  Timber  importers  learn  to  their  cost 
that,  instead  of  improving,  it  deteriorates  very 
quickly  indeed  ; and  one  of  the  questions  which 
many  timber  importers  have  set  themselves  to 
oonsider  is,  whether  it  is  not  advisable  for  them 
to  inour  the  cost  of  ereoting  large  sheds  under 
whioh  they  can  store  their  better  quality  deals, 
and  thus  keep  them  clean. 

Pine  boards  should  be  seasoned  on  very 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  which  we  have 
recommended  for  the  seasoning  of  mahogany 
boards.  We  suggest  only  this  alteration,  that 
they  should  be  placed  where  the  wind  can  reach 
them,  for  they  should  be  dried  quietly.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  pine  is  a wood  whioh  is 
prone  to  rapid  decay,  and  therefore  the  quicker 
it  can  be  placed  in  an  absolutely  dry  position, — 
suoh,  for  instance,  as  being  made  up  into  in- 
ternal joinery  work, — the  better. 

Redwood  is  a difficult  timber  to  season  pro- 
perly. The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  lengths 
of  redwood  deals  renders  the  adoption  of  the 
same  plan  as  that  which  we  have  suggested  for 
the  seasoning  of  pine  boards  inconvenient,  be- 
cause insomuch  as  the  long  boards  would  hang 
over  the  others  the  leverage  would  be  certain  to 
cause  the  boards  to  bend.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  place  them  on  their  edges  in  a frame 
although  in  this  situation  they  would  be  likely 
to  twist  somewhat.  The  general  praotice  is  to 
“perch”  them,  but  if  they  be  at  all  “shelly,” 
and  “ shelliness  ” is  a fault  usually  attached  to 
the  finer  kinds  of  redwood, — such  as  Arohangel 
and  Onega  redwood,  the  rain  is  apt  to  penetrate 
into  the  “ shelly  ” parts  of  the  boards,  and  should 
frost  succeed  the  rain  it  splits  and  rives  open 
the  boards  terribly.  It  would  thus  appear  to 
be  imperative  that  redwood  should  be  seasoned 
under  oover.  Wind  is  a useful  agent  to  assist 
in  the  drying  of  redwood. 

Baltio  whitewood,  of  all  olasses,  seasons 
quickly,  and  as  the  wood  rapidly  deteriorates 
under  the  action  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  frost, 
the  quicker  it  is  dried  the  better. 

Whitewood  oannot  be  satisfactorily  dried  by 
artificial  means,  for  it  twists  under  the  action  of 
heat.  Whitewood  hardens  very  much  by  being 
exposed  to  the  weather.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  from  its  sponge-like  texture  the  pores 
of  the  wood  rapidly  close  when  evaporation 
ensues. 

We  can  recognise  no  advantage  in  incurring 
the  expense  of  seasoning  bearing  woods.  Of 
oourse,  if  the  wood  is  positively  wet,  it  must  be 
dried  of  the  superfluous  moisture,  but  that  may 
be  considered  to  be  sufficient.  Flooring-boards 
are  best  seasoned  by  being  “ perched  ” in  an 
elevated  position,  where  the  wind  can  freely 
circulate  through  them,  and  oause  them  to 
rapidly  dry.  The  ends  of  the  boards  should  be 
well  lifted  out  of  the  damp  earth.  Perches  of 
different  heights  should  be  erected,  so  that  the 
long  boards  can  be  dried  upon  a high  perch,  and 
thus  they  are  prevented  from  bending  sufficiently 
as  to  cause  them  to  dry  in  a twisted  form. 
For  the  sake  of  preserving  the  face  sides  of  the 
boards  clean,  it  is  a good  plan  to  “ peroh  ” the 
boards  in  pairs  by  placing  two  boards  with  their 
face  Bides  together.  They  will  dry  perfectly 
well  when  so  placed,  and  no  little  advantage  is 


seoured  by  having  the  boards  turn  out  dean  on 
the  face  side,  for  in  a number  of  cases  it  will  be 
found  unnecessary  to  re-plane  them  when  laid. 
We  have  commented  in  the  commencing  portion 
of  this  paper  upon  the  danger  of  flooring-boards 
undergoing  a second  shrinking  process  on  the 
removal  of  the  dried  faces  of  the  boards. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  and  the  oomment 
is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  architects, 
that  the  shrinking  of  flooring  boards  when  laid 
is  oftener  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  floor  has  been  laid  the  boards  have  been 
replaned  up  so  as  to  give  a clean  new-looking 
surface,  than  for  the  reason  that  the  boards 
have  been  insufficiently  dried. 

The  praotice  of  drying  the  boards  with  their 
face  sides  together  seoures,  as  we  have  remarked, 
clean  faoes,  and  thus  avoids  the  necessity  of 
having  the  boards  replaned  after  they  have  been 
laid,  and  as  a consequence  reduces  their  lia- 
bility to  shrink. 

We  have  indulged  in  repetition  on  this 
point  for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to 
our  views,  regarding  them  as  being  of  some 
importance. 

The  system  of  stacking  flooring-boards  to  dry 
in  triangular  fashion  is  much  to  be  condemned 
for  several  sufficient  reasons.  The  first  is  that, 
when  so  piled,  boards  will  hold  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  snow  or  rain  water. 

The  Beoond  is  that  they  do  not  dry  in  those 
places  where  the  boards  must  necessarily  touch 
each  other  in  the  crossing. 

The  third  reason  is  that  when  the  boards  are 
in  long  lengths  they  have  a natural  tendency  to 
“ swag  ” in  their  centres,  and  so  to  dry  in  a 
twisted  or  crooked  form. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  wood 
the  grain  of  which  is  of  a twisted  character  has 
a natural  tendency  to  dry  orooked,  yet  that  it 
can,  by  being  judiciously  weighted,  be  kept 
straight. 

This  fact,  however,  suggests  to  us  that  even 
Btraight-grained  wood  will  dry  in  a orooked  form 
if,  when  left  to  season,  it  be  allowed  to  assume 
a bent  form,  and  that  this  being  so  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  piling  of  wood  into  position  for 
seasoning  should  be  directed  by  care  and  in- 
telligence. H.  S. 


PROPOSED  WORKHOUSE  EXTENSION, 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

COMPETITIVE  PLANS. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  this  competition, 
limited  to  five  firms  of  architects,  viz.,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  Mr.  Elijah  Hoole,  Messrs.  John 
Saville  & Son,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle, 
and  Messrs.  Young  & Hall,  have  been  on  view 
during  the  week  in  the  Vestry-hall,  Pancras- 
road.  The  requirement  of  the  Guardians  was  the 
reconstruction  or  partial  reconstruction  of  the 
present  workhouse,  with  the  view  of  providing 
accommodation  therein  for  2,000  inmates.  Only 
six  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  the  competitors 
for  the  preparation  of  the  designs.  The  Board 
of  Guardians  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  been  for  some  time  at  issue  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  the  required  accommoda- 
tion on  the  existing  site.  The  Guardians  contend 
that  this  oan  be  done,  but,  as  a concession  to  the 
view  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  in- 
structed the  competitors  to  prepare  alternative 
plans,  one  showing  how  the  present  site  oould  be 
made  to  provide  the  required  accommodation,  and 
the  other  showing  what  could  be  done  with  the  site 
of  Cook’s-terrace  thrown  in.  The  present  work- 
house,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1809, 
should  really  only  accommodate  1,400  inmates, 
but  it  at  present,  we  are  told,  is  so  over- 
crowded that  it  contains  1,900.  It  is  understood 
that  the  author  whose  design  is  selected  will  be 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  other  com- 
petitors being  paid  an  honorarium  of  75 1.  each. 
In  the  event  of  the  design  placed  first  not  being 
carried  out  from  any  oause,  suoh  as  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Looal  Government  Board,  the 
Guardians  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
discharging  the  architect  on  the  payment  to  him 
of  3002.  It  seems  that  no  professional  referee  is 
to  be  appointed  to  advise  the  Guardians  in 
making  the  selection.  If  not  too  late,  we  would 
strongly  urge  the  Guardians,  for  the  sake  of 
their  constituents,  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish 
(if  not  out  of  consideration  for  the  competitors), 
to  take  independent  professional  advice  before 
coming  to  a decision.  The  attainment  of 
effioienoy,  combined  with  economy,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  Guardians  ; but  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expeoted  that  they  can,  unaided,  pass  an  ac- 


curate judgment  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  designs  in  these  respects 

We  append  a few  notes  as  to  the  designs 
submitted,  taking  the  competitors  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  motto  system  has  in  this 
competition  been  discarded,  each  competitor 
putting  his  name  upon  his  drawings  and  the 
report  accompanying  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman. — Scheme  A provides 
accommodation  for  2,033  inmates,  while  scheme 
B shows  additional  area  added  to  the  site  by 
taking  in  the  ground  upon  which  Cook’s-terraoe 
now  stands,  and  provides  for  1,937  inmates. 
Scheme  A would,  if  carried  out,  necessitate  the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  blocks  abutting 
on  the  St.  Pancras  burying  - ground.  It  also 
necessitates  the  removal  of  the  main  block  of 
the  present  building,  and  of  the  relieving- 
wards  and  other  buildings.  The  cost  of  this 
scheme  the  author  estimates  at  69,262 1.  The 
alternative  scheme  (B),  by  reason  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  site  of  Cook’s-terrace,  involves  the 
demolition  of  fewer  of  the  existing  buildings 
than  would  be  neoessary  for  the  carrying  ouc  of 
Bcheme  A.  The  cost  of  this  alternative  soheme 
(B)  is  estimated  by  the  author  at  54,4752. 
The  design  of  the  buildings  under  Boheme  A is 
“ Free  Classic  ” in  character,  while  the  buildings 
proposed  to  be  erected  under  scheme  B are  pro- 
posed to  be  of  Gothic  character. 

Mr.  Hoole. — By  Scheme  A,  Mr.  Hoole  provides 
accommodation  on  the  existing  site  for  2,000 
inmates,  but  demolishes  fewer  of  the  existing 
buildings  than  is  contemplated  by  any  of  the 
other  schemes.  The  new  buildings  are  proposed 
to  have  floors  and  flat  roofs,  all  of  fireproof  con- 
struction (rolled  iron  joists  and  concrete).  The 
scheme  also  inoludes  the  erection  of  an  additional 
story  on  the  walls  of  the  existing  main  building, 
by  lifting  the  roof  and  interposing  between  it 
and  the  top  of  the  present  walls  a framework  of 
iron,  filled  in  with  double  panels  or  slabs  of 
concrete,  having  air-spaces  between.  This 
method  of  constructing  the  additional  story  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  lightness.  The  extra 
story  thus  gained  is  to  be  used  for  dayrooms  and 
workrooms.  The  coBt  of  this  scheme,  inoludiDg 
fencing,  lighting,  and  draining,  is  put  at 
84,2252.  Scheme  B proposes  to  demolish  only 
four  small  dilapidated  blooks  from  among 
the  existing  buildings,  the  remaining  blooks 
of  the  existing  buildings  being  simply  re- 
arranged with  regard  to  furniture  and  inmates. 
Two  new  blooks  of  considerable  size  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  provided  on  the  Cook’s-terraoe  site, 
accommodating  about  800  inmates  altogether. 
The  cost  of  this  alternative  scheme,  including 
paving,  fencing,  lighting,  and  draining,  is  esti- 
mated at  75,6852. 

Messrs.  John  Saville  8f  Son. — In  soheme  A 
these  competitors  retain  the  existing  main 
block,  kitchen  and  offices,  dining-hall,  lying-in 
wards,  the  infirmary,  and  a few  other  blooks. 
They  also  propose  to  raise  an  additional  story 
on  the  existing  main  building.  With  regard  to 
the  Cook’s-terrace  Bite  they  believe  that  if  it  is 
used  at  all  the  whole  of  it  should  be  used.  They 
propose  to  ereot  on  it  (scheme  B)  three  blocks 
four  stories  high,  accommodating  about  600  in 
mates.  Floors  of  rolled  iron  joists  and'  oou 
Crete  are  proposed  to  be  used  in  the  new  build, 
ings.  The  designs  are  of  a domestic  Gothic 
type.  The  authors  estimate  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  soheme  A to  be  90,0002.,  the  oost  of 
executing  scheme  B being  set  down  at  73,0002. 
Scheme  A provides  accommodation  for  2,250 
inmates,  and  scheme  B for  2,050. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  fy'  Aldwinckle,  submit 
three  designs,  Al,  A2,  and  B.  The  design 
marked  Al  proposes  to  retain  and  improve  the 
present  main  building,  also  the  present  dining- 
halls,  kitchen,  stores, &o.  It  also  proposes  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  laundry,  general  stores,  workshops, 
and  engine  and  boiler  house  in  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
sent main  building,  and  to  extend  the  dinicg- 
halls  eastward,  and  to  build  a chapel  adjoining 
the  latter.  These,  together  with  the  ex  sting 
halls  and  kitohen,  constitute  the  new  administra- 
tive block.  On  the  north  and  south  of  this  ne  .v 
administrative  block,  and  to  the  east  of  the  main 
building,  will  be  erected  six  blooks  or  pavilions 
for  inmates,  all  with  their  axes  north  and  south. 
This  scheme  provides  accommodation  for  2,005 
inmates,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  66,0002. 
Scheme  A2  differs  mainly  from  Al  in  that  the 
old  main  building  will  be  taken  down,  retaining 
all  the  other  old  buildings  retained  by  the  former 
scheme,  with  the  addition  of  the  lying-in  and 
infants’  wards  building,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
convert  into  a male  infirmary,  with  wards  for 
imbeoiles  on  the  ground  floor.  This  eoheme 
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provides  accommodation  for  2,016  inmates,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  78,000i.  Scheme  B proposes 
to  retain  the  present  main  building,  the  diniDg- 
halls,  the  kitchen  department,  the  lying-in  and 
infants’  ward  building,  the  old  infirmary  building, 
and  the  relief  offices.  The  new  buildings  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  on  the  present  site  under 
this  scheme  will  comprise  two  pavilion  blocks, 
one  for  able-bodied  and  one  for  sick  and  imbe- 
cile inmates ; also  new  sohool  houseB,  isolation 
and  receiving  wards,  &o.,  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided in  scheme  Al.  New  buildings,  four 
stories  in  height,  to  contain  bedridden  wards, 
will  be  erected  along  the  whole  length  of  Cook’s- 
terrace.  This  scheme  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  2,049  inmates,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
58,5001. 

Messrs.  Young  fy  Hall. — Design  A submitted 
by  this  firm  proposes  to  give  the  required  accom- 
modation by  clearing  the  existing  Bite  of  all 
buildings  except  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall 
blook.  With  the  exception  of  these  buildings, 
this  design  consists  of  an  entirely  new 
arrangement  of  buildings,  on  the  pavilion  prin- 
ciple, with  administrative  block  facing  to 
King’s-road.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  this 
design  is  estimated  at  104,5441.  The  floors 
throughout  are  proposed  to  be  of  rolled  iron 
joists  and  conorete.  Design  B submitted  by 
these  competitors  retains  the  following  existing 
buildings,  viz.,  the  main  front  block,  the  lying-in 
block,  the  infirmary,  and  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
hall  block.  The  authors  propose  to  utilise  the 
whole  of  Cook’s-terrace,  building  accommodation 
thereon,  in  one  block,  for  780  inmates.  The  new 
buildings  on  the  existing  site  under  this  scheme 
are  arranged,  as  far  ub  possible,  on  the  pavilion 
principle.  The  total  cost  of  this  alternative 
design  is  estimated  by  the  authors  at  86,962 l. 
The  buildings  are  plain  and  unpretending  in 
style,  but  the  planning  appears  to  have  been 
very  carefully  studied. 


Sinoe  the  foregoing  was  in  type  we  learn  that 
at  an  adjourned  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Guardians,  held  on  Thursday  morning,  a letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Bridgman,  one  of  the  com- 
petitors, suggesting  that  an  architect  of  reputa- 
tion should  be  called  in  by  the  Guardians  to 
report  upon  the  several  schemes  before  any 
decision  was  come  to.  A letter  was  also  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E.  J.  Physick,  sculptor,  of 
Marylebone-road,  forwarding  his  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  selection  of  the  plans  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Saville  & Sons. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bolton,  one  of  the 
Guardians,  it  was  resolved,  by  7 votes  to  6 : — 

‘‘That,  having  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
present  site  for  efficient  workhouse  accommodation, 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  reports  and  plans  of  all 
the  competing  ai’chitects  ; and  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  by  far  the  least  expensive  course 
to  provide  workhouse  accommodation  on  the  present 
site  alone,  the  design  and  plan  to  be  selected  shall 
be  one  of  those  providing  for  workhouse  accommo- 
dation on  the  present  site.” 

A deputation  from,  the  Vestry  of  St.  Panoras 
attended  to  present  a resolution  adopted  by  a 
oommittee  of  the  Vestry,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  most  efficient  and  economical  schemes 
submitted  by  the  competitors  for  the  recon. 
struction  of  the  workhouse  were,  in  every  case, 
the  schemes  marked  “ A.” 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Drew,  and  seconded  : — 

“ That  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Workhouse  Accommodation  Com*- 
mittee,  with  authority  to  consult  an  architect  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  different  plans  relating  to  Scheme 
A,  -whether  the  instructions  of  the  Board  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
been  complied  with  ; whether  the  necessary  work- 
house  accommodation  can,  as  it  appears  by  the 
plans,  be  provided  on  tho  present  site  of  the  work- 
house  ; and  whether  the  same  can  be  provided  at 
the  price  estimated.” 

This  motion  was  lost,  5 voting  for  it  and  6 
against. 

It  having  been  resolved  that  the  Board 
should  at  once  proceed  to  select  a design  and 
adopt  an  architect,  the  Board  adjourned  to  the 
Vestry-hall  to  examine  the  designs.  On  their 
return,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Skoines  : — “ That  the  five  architects  be  reduced 
to  two.”  A show  of  hands  was  then  taken  for 
each  of  the  competitors,  and  the  result  was  as 


follows : — 

Bridgman  3 votes. 

Hoole  2 „ 

Saville  & Son 6 „ 

Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwiuckle  ...  8 ,, 

YouDg  & Hall 1 „ 


It  was  then  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Skoines  : — “ That  the  names  of  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  & Aldwinokle,  and  Messrs.  Saville  & Son, 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  be  again 
put  to  a show  of  hands.”  This  was  aooordingly 
done,  and  the  result  was  : — 

Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle  ...  7 votes. 

Saville  & Son 4 ,, 

It  was  finally  resolved : — “ That  the  Scheme  A 
No.  1 of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle  be 
accepted  and  sent  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  approval,  and  that  the  architects  be 
requested  to  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  the  Local  Government  Board.” 


THE  INTERNAL  DECORATIONS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  AVENUE  THEATRE. 

The  Royal  Avenue  Theatre  must  have  been 
noticed  by  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  Northumberland-avenue,  and  has 
an  odd  aspect  from  being  plastered  against  the 
end  of  the  railway  bridge  in  swallow-nest  fashion. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  (Fowler  & Hill),  and  the 
building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall  for  a gentleman  whose  mission  appears 
to  be  to  build  theatres  and  sell  them, — Mr. 
Sefton  Parry. 

Within,  the  accommodation  is  more  consider- 
able than  would  be  supposed  outside.  It  will 
seat  1,200  persons,  we  are  told.  To  what  extent 
the  performances  will  be  interfered  with  by  the 
passing  trains  we  cannot  yet  say.  The  dressing- 
rooms,  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  are  under  the  audi- 
torium, a deep  basement  having  been  formed. 

Our  present  purpose  is  with  the  internal  de- 
corations, which  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Boekbinder  and  some  other  foreigners,  and  are 
certainly  more  artistic  than  most  of  the  thea- 
trical work  we  have  seen  lately.  The  embel- 
lishments in  relievo  are  wholly  of  carton  pierre, 
that  is  to  say,  the  background  is  so  as  well  as  the 
raised  ornamentation  thereon,  no  plaster  being 
used.  Theceilingof  the  auditorium,  which  is  cir- 
cular, is  divided  into  compartments,  radiating 
from  the  central  ohandelier  by  figures  with  ex- 
panded wings,  holding  in  one  hand  a palm 
branch  which  passes  through  a wreath  of 
laurels  in  the  other  hand,  crowning  a portrait 
of  a dramatic  author,  of  which  there  are  twelve, 
namely,  Shakespeare,  Beaumarchais,  Van 
Voudel,  Congreve,  Calderon,  Corneille,  Goethe, 
Racine,  Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Sheridan,  and 
Molicre.  These  portraits  are  artistically  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Henri  Verbuecken,  of  Antwerp. 
Beneath  the  ceiling  is  a cove,  on  which  are 
highly  enriched  panels,  adorned  with  paintings 
in  camaieu  of  mascarons  of  the  Nine  Muses  and 
Apollo.  The  cove  forms  at  its  extremities  two 
spandrels,  well  modelled  with  trophies  of 
musical  instruments.  The  proscenium  itself 
has  a ceiling  of  seven  panels  taking  the  shape 
of  an  aroh,  crowning  the  elevation  of  the  Btage- 
boxes,  the  topmost  of  which  on  each  side  is 
surmounted  by  a fronton,  on  whioh  are  seated 
figures  of  children  holding  a medallion  between 
them.  On  each  side  of  these  boxes  are  two 
well-modelled  Caryatides,  holding  vases  from 
which  spring  lights  supported  by  four  consoles 
of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  Drama,  and  Burleeque. 
The  two  figures  over  the  centre  of  the  stage 
symbolise  Music  and  Song,  and  support  the 
royal  arms.  The  ornamentation  of  the  boxes, 
balcony,  and  amphitheatre  is  artistic,  and  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Boekbinder.  The  prevailing  tone 
iB  ivory  and  gold. 


ART  AT  NEWTON  ABBOT. 

In  connexion  with  the  Newton  Abbot  Sohool 
of  Science  and  Art,  an  Art  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  in  the  Alexandra  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
April  12.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A  , are  the  judges.  A special 
feature  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  tile  decoration 
in  sgraffito.  This  style  of  pottery  ornamenta- 
tion has  been  in  vogue  in  Devonshire  for  some 
hundreds  of  years.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
suscitated on  general  pottery  in  North  Devon, 
and  now  by  the  Newton  Art  School  on  tiles ; 
its  effects  for  strings  and  panels  will  be  seen  at 
the  Exhibition.  This  style  of  work  appears  to 
be  sueceptible  of  wide  adaptation. 

There  are  numerous  prizes  for  painting  on  tiles, 
and  several  chased  silver  badges  are  offered, 
chiefly  for  amateur  work.  Amongst  the  donors 
of  these  special  prizes  are  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
(Lord-lieutenant  of  Devonshire),  and  the  Earl  of 
Devon. 


Mr.  Horsley  will  deliver  an  address  to  art 
students  on  the  oooasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition. 

A similar  Exhibition,  held  in  the  town  last 
year,  appears  to  have  been  very  successful. 


THE  RATHHAUS  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

BULB-SHAPED  SPIKES. 

The  Rathhaua  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a build- 
ing of  various  dates,  which  is  said  to  ocoupy  the 
site  of  the  anoient  palace  of  the  German  Em- 
perors. The  main  body  of  the  edifice  is  oblong 
in  form ; the  side  fronting  the  market-place 
forms  a fa9ade  two  stories  high,  pierced  with 
large  square-mullioned  windows,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  adorned  with  panelling  and 
canopied  niches.  The  date  given  to  this  part  of 
the  building  is  1353,  but  it  certainly  looks  con- 
siderably later.  Attached  to  either  end  of  the 
Rathhaus  are  dissimilar  towers  of  very  rough 
rude  masonry,  and  evidently  of  considerable 
antiquity ; their  lower  portions  are,  without 
doubt,  Romanesque  work,  and  they  certainly 
formed  a portion  of  the  old  castle  of  the  German 
Emperors.  How  these  towers  were  originally 
terminated  it  is  now  impossible  to  say ; at 
present  they  support  two  of  the  most  singular 
examples  of  the  “ bulb-shaped  spiie”  to  be 
seen  in  Germany.  However  muoh  architects 
may  find  fault  with  these  ourious  structures, 
they  are  remarkably  picturesque,  and  theoharm- 
ing  contrast  of  colour  offered  by  the  grey  slates 
covering  the  upright  portions  of  these  steeples 
and  the  green  of  the  copper  with  which  the  bulbs 
are  coated,  makes  them  very  attractive  objects 
to  the  painter.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  en- 
graving, although  at  first  sight  the  two  spires 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  design,  yet  they  are  found 
to  be  totally  different  when  more  carefully 
examined. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  seems  yet  to  have 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  these  bulb-shaped 
spires  or  steeples.  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  whether 
they  first  appeared  in  Holland  or  in  Germany. 
They  seem  to  have  found  more  favour  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south  of  Europe,  for  while 
they  are  seen  in  abundance  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  the  north  of  France,  and  examples 
are  not  unfrequent  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  yet  they  are  not  common  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  south  of  France.  It  is 
said  that  the  spire  of  the  lantern  at  Antwerp 
Cathedral  is  the  earliest  existing  construction 
of  this  kind.  Whether  there  is  any  authority 
for  this  statement  we  know  not.  It  has 
been  also  suggested  that  the  Dutch  invented 
this  kind  of  steeple  during  their  great  tulip  rage 
and  that  the  bulb  of  the  tulip  suggested  the  form 
of  these  spires.  This  certainly  seems  improbable. 

If  this  form  of  spire  were  common  in  Por- 
tugal we  should  at  once  have  said  that  its  i 
origin  was  undoubtedly  Indian,  and  that  its  i 
form  was  copied  from  the  Indian  temples ; but  . 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  found  favour  in  the  i 
eyes  of  the  Portuguese. 

Another  theory  is  that  it  invaded  Europe  i 
from  the  East  by  way  of  Russia,  Hungary,  , 
Bohemia,  &c.  This  is  possible,  but  as  far  as  i 
we  know,  the  examples  of  this  form  of  spire  to  > 
be  found  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.,  are  all  very  ' 
late  ; we  doubt  whether  any  of  them  are  ante-  • 
rior  to  the  year  1600.  Nor  are  they  so  developed  1 
or  anything  like  so  picturesque  as  the  Dutch  i 
examples. 

An  inclination  towards  the  bulb  form  may  i 
be  noticed  in  the  lanterns  over  the  domes  of  St.  , 
Mark’s,  Venice,  and  perhaps  this  may  suggest  t 
another  origin  for  the  bulb-shaped  Bpire.  Al.  • 
though  the  metal  coverings  to  the  dome  of  St.  i. 
Mark’s  date  only  from  about  the  fifteenth  cen-  ■ 
tury,  in  all  probability  they  were  reproductions  E 
of  the  old  Byzantine  works,  and  it  is  therefore  e 
possible  that  the  bulb-shaped  spire  may  be  a a 
kind  of  Byzantine  revival  at  the  close  of  the  ( 
Middle  Ages.  We  have  frequently  alluded  to  c 
the  curious  attempt  which  appears  to  have  been  i 
made  in  Germany  to  revive  the  Romanesque  at  . 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  sixteenth  1 
century,  and  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  > 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  Byzantine.  The  bulb-  ) 
shaped  spire  never  seems  to  have  been  popular  i 
in  England,  and  but  few  examples  are  to  be  ■ 
seen  in  this  country. 

Value  of  a Town-hall. — It  is  authoritatively  1 
stated  that  the  Kensington  Vestry  have  received ) 
for  the  current  year,  with  some  weeks  unexpired,  < 
the  sum  of  1,8001.  for  the  letting  of  the  hall  and) 
rooms. 
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A PRIVATE  SCHOOL  NEAR  LANCASTER. 

This  school  is  proposed  to  be  built  on  a 
vacant  plot  of  land  a Bhort  distance  from  the 
town,  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  Burton.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  120  boys.  There  is  a large 
dining  hall  at  the  back,  which  will  be  nsed  as  a 
lecture-room  when  required.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Jas.  A.  Burton. 


PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
MOTHERWELL. 

One  of  our  illustrations  this  week  is  the  pro- 
posed Catholio  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Aid, 
Motherwell,  for  the  Very  Rev.  James  Glanoey, 
D.D.,  which  will  probably  be  commenced  soon. 
It  is  in  the  (R.  C.)  archdiocese  of  Glasgow. 
The  church  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  Westminster. 


A HUNTING-BOX,  ARDENNES. 

This  hunting-box  has  been  built  for  the 
Duchess  of  Ossuna,  from  a complete  Bet  of 
working  drawings  and  full-sized  details,  pre- 
pared and  Bent  out  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Tarver, 
architect.  It  is  appropriately  situated  in  the 
historical  Forest  of  Ardennes. 

Few  who  visit  the  spot  are  likely  to  feel  with 
Touohstone,  who,  first  exclaiming, — “ Now  am 
I in  Arden”;  adds, — “The  more  fool  I;  when 
1 was  at  home  I was  in  a better  place.” 


IDEAL  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  president,  in  the 
chair, 

Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell  read  the  following 
paper : — 

In  considering  how  I could  best  respond  to 
your  invitation  to  furnish  a paper  for  discussion 
this  evening,  it  ocourred  to  me  that  it  might  be 
not  altogether  unprofitable  or  inopportune  if  I 
were  to  bring  to  your  recollection  some  pictures 
of  domestic  architecture,  drawn  for  us  by  con- 
temporary masters  in  the  higher  walks  of  im- 
aginative literature,  and  that  the  “ ideal  dwell- 
ings” which  these  pages  supply  would, — when 
viewed  in  the  light  in  which  I shall  endeavour 
to  present  them  to  you, — repay  a little  attentive 
examination.  For,  although  you  may  not  at 
first  feel  disposed  to  attach  mnoh  importance  to 
the  individual  opinions  and  preferences  of  the 
writers  alluded  to  when  they  treat  of  architec- 
ture, there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  treatment  of  the 
subjeot  which  are,  I submit,  worthy  of  our 
careful  consideration. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  first  of  all,  that  they 
are  themselves  artists,  and  that  all  art  is  one  in 
principle,  however  various  may  be  the  media  of 
artistic  expression.  Their  minds  are,  therefore, 
presumably,  open  to  a recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  true  art  wherever  they  may  meet  with 
it.  The  art  they  exercise  is,  moreover,  closely 
allied  to  our  own,  inasmuoh  as  it  is  a creative 
one.  By  means  of  a multitude  of  minute 
touches,  which  may  be  not  unreasonably  likened 
to  the  materials  which  the  builder  employs, 
they  construct  a complete,  effective,  artistic, 
aud  consistent  whole.  They  must,  while  giving 
the  utmost  finish  to  their  works,  resist,  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  resist,  all  temptation  to  such 
an  over-elaboration  of  details  as  would  detract 
from  the  general  unity  and  impressiveness  of  the 
design.  The  MSS.  at  South  Kensington  show 
us  the  care  which  was  bestowed  on  the  finish  of 
their  works  by  authors  whose  flowing  style  reads 
with  the  glibness  of  perfect  spontaneity, — how 
sentences,  phrases,  words  even,  were  written 
and  re-written,  times  out  of  number,  until  the 
exact  shade  of  expression  was  caught.  And 
we  know,  from  other  sources,  that  to  the  last 
moment  the  general  structure  of  the  story,  the 
due  relation  of  the  several  characters,  their  pro- 
portion, and  relative  prominence,  were  subjects 
of  the  most  anxious  and  even  painful  thought. 

There  is  more  than  a merely  etymological 
affinity  between  their  “plot”  and  our  “plan.” 
Both  demand  the  same  inventive  faculty, — the 
same  fertility  of  resource,  the  same  unwearying 
nioety  of  adjustment;  and  the  ordering  of  telling 
masses,  the  grouping,  light  and  shade, — the 
supremacy  and  subordination  of  the  parts,  the 
antitheses,  contrasts,  and  little  verbal  artifices 


and  even  the  dramatio  incidents  and  situations 
(all  disposed  with  a view  to  the  general  effect), 
find  a close  if  unsuspeoted  analogue  in  our  own 
really  successful  work.  As  artists,  their  minds 
are,  as  I have  said,  specially  receptive;  their 
instinct  rarely  betrays  them  into  admiration  of 
what  is  worthless ; and  although  they  are  not, 
of  course,  alive  to  purely  technical  excellencies 
or  defeots,  they  are,  from  habit  and  experience, 
predisposed  to  appreciate  the  higher  qualities  of 
architectural  art,  and,  in  their  descriptions  of 
it,  they  generally  seize  upon  its  broader  effects. 
Their  calling,  moreover,  demands  an  insight  into 
human  character ; and  we,  who  live,  I fear,  too 
much  in  a narrow  world  of  our  own,  and  regard  our 
art  too  exclusively  from  one  particular  point  of 
view,  may  learn  much  from  writers  who  stand, 
in  some  measure,  as  interpreters  of  the  public 
sentiment  and  indexes  to  the  publio  sympathies. 

For,  it  is  of  the  very  first  necessity  that  the 
writers  in  question  should  place  themselves  com- 
pletely en  rapport  with  their  audiences.  They 
do  not  address  us  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
an  official  platform.  Unlike  the  preacher  and 
the  moralist,  whose  unpleasant  duty  it  is  to 
admonish  or  rebuke,  their  function  is  primarily 
to  entertain  ; and  their  art  finds  its  only  oppor- 
tunity in  the  interest  they  are  able  to  awaken. 
Unless,  therefore,  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  classes  to  whom  their 
works  are  addressed,  those  works  will  remain 
unread.  Their  success  is  in  proportion  to  the 
community  of  sentiment  between  them  and  that 
world  to  which  they  appeal.  And  the  remark- 
able, and  indeed,  unbounded,  suocess  achieved 
by  writers  to  whose  works  I shall  presently  more 
specifically  refer  is  an  evidence  of  the  skill  and 
certainty  with  which  they  have  touohed  some  of 
the  oommon  instincts  of  humauity. 

When  such  a body  of  writers,  distinguished 
by  keenness  of  observation,  and  a close  acquaint- 
ance with  human  character  and  motives,  are 
found  to  be  in  acoord  on  any  particular  subject, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  world  is  on 
their  side  ; and  when  the  subjeot  of  their  agree- 
ment is  the  art  in  which  we  are  all  more  par- 
ticularly interested,  their  utterances  assume  for 
us  a value  which  we  must  not  under-eBtimate. 

My  present  business  is  to  suggest  that,  on 
the  subjeot  of  domestio  architecture,  there  is  a 
very  remarkable  general  agreement  amongst 
them,  and  to  submit  that  the  particular  variety 
of  the  art  which  enlists  their  common  sympathy 
has,  for  the  reasons  above  adverted  to,  a special 
and  peculiar  claim  upon  our  attention.  I 
propose,  then,  to  place  before  you  some  short 
extracts  from  the  works  of  a select  few  of  the 
writers  alluded  to, — selected,  not  because  they 
happen  to  make  for  any  preconceived  view  of 
my  own,  but  because  they  are  representative 
men  of  their  olass,  and,  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  most  eminent  in  their  own  peculiar  domain. 
And  I would  invite  each  one  of  you  to  test  my 
theory  from  your  own  wider  range  of  reading, 
and  so,  either  to  confirm  or  confute  it. 

The  first  place  is  due  to  the  poets  (although 
they  will  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  have,  for  us,  the 
same  value  as  their  literary  brethren),  and  your 
thoughts  will  instantly  turn  to  the  Laureate’s 
elaborate  picture  of  an  ideal  palace,  “ a lordly 
pleasure-house,” — a mansion  “ royal  - rich  and 
wide.”  He  gives  us  at  the  outset  a sort  of 
block-plan  of  the  structure.  There  are  four 
courts,  each  with  a central  fountain  and  en- 
closing oloisters.  There  are  “ long-resounding 
corridors,”  great  roomB  and  small,  “ all  various, 
each  a perfect  whole,”  and  so  on.  Becoming 
impatient  of  these  prosaic  details,  he  breaks 
forth  into  a rapturous  eulogy  of  the  ornamental 
portions  of  the  structure, — the  gilded  balconies 
crowned  by  censing  angels,  the  wall-paintings, 
the  traceries  of  costly  stones,  the  perfumed 
incense,  and  all  that  wealth  of  seduotive  imagery 
with  which  the  poem  abounds.  The  bias  of  his 
mind  is  distinctly  seen,  and  we  could  almost 
draw  in  detail  the  splendours  he  dilates  upon 
with  so  much  unction.  In  very  weariness  at  this 
unrelieved  beauty,  he  turns  at  length  for  repose 
to  a “cottage  in  a vale”;  but  his  final  aspira- 
tion is  still  towards  those  palace  towers,  “ so 
lightly,  beautifully  built,”  and  to  the  graceful 
forms  and  lovely  colours  which  are  with  him  an 
over-mastering  passion.  We  can  easily  epitomise 
this  supreme  effort  to  give  expression  to  the 
poet’s  ideal  pleasure-house.  Lofty  towers,  a 
various  skyline,  bristling  with  gilded  statuary  ; 
frescoes,  mosaics,  gold, — a more  than  Oriental 
blaze  of  colour  to  enchant  the  eye, — and,  faintly 
audible  throughout,  the  plash  of  perfumed  foun- 
tains, to  lull  the  sated  sense.  This  is,  of  course, 
a “ castle  in  the  air.”  It  is  the  soul  which  is  to 


sit  apart  in  contemplation  of  all  this  sumptuous 
array  of  treasure,  or  pace,  in  pensive  isolation, 
the  shadowy  oloisters  of  its  silent  courts.  But 
the  picture  is  valuable  as  showing  us  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  perfect  artist  Bought  an  image 
of  the  utmost  conceivable  architectural  magni- 
ficence. 

From  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern 
poems,  the  “Earthly  Paradise,”  I could  cull 
countless  passages  repeating  the  same  feeling, 
and  in  which  the  poet,  dealing  even  with  Grecian 
myths,  gives  the  architectural  accessories  an 
ideal  character  differing  but  little  from  the 
above. 

But  to  leave  these  aerial  flights,  and  descend 
to  a firmer  footing,  let  us  turn  to  the  “ ideals  ” of 
some  of  our  most  renowned  writers  of  fiction. 
To  begin  with  the  greatest  of  them  all,  you 
will  remember  well,  in  that  immortal  work, 
“ Esmond,”  the  description  which  its  author, 
with  the  feeling  of  a true  artist,  gives  of  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Castlewoods  : — 

“ It  stood  on  a rising  green  hill,  with  woods  behind 
it,  in  which  were  rooks’  nests,  where  the  birds  at 
morning,  and  in  returning  home  at  evening,  made  a 
great  cawing.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a river, 
with  a steep  ancient  bridge  crossing  it,  and  beyond 
that  a large  pleasant  green  flat. 

The  Hall  of  Castlewood  was  built  with  two  courts, 
whereof  one  only, — the  fountain  court, — was  now 
inhabited,  the  other  having  been  battered  down  in 
the  Cromwellian  wars.  Still  in  good  repair  was  the 
great  hall,  near  to  the  kitchen  and  butteries,  a dozen 
living-rooms  looking  to  the  north,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  little  chapel  that  faced  eastwards, 
and  the  buildings  stretching  from  that  to  the  main 
gate,  and  with  the  hall,  which  looked  to  the  west 
into  the  court  now  dismantled. 

The  Restoration  did  not  bring  enough  money  to 
the  Lord  Castlewood  to  restore  this  ruined  part  of 
the  house,  where  wero  the  morning  parlours  ; above 
them  the  long  music  gallery,  and  before  which 
stretched  the  garden  terrace,  where,  however,  the 
flowers  grew  again  which  the  boots  of  the  Round- 
heads  had  trodden  in  their  assault.” 

In  the  “ Virginians  ” there  is  a further  refer- 
ence to  the  old  Hall,  “ grey  with  many  gables 
and  buttresses,  and  backed  by  a darkling 
wood.” 

This  faithful  loving  portrait  of  so  many  an  old 
English  home, — so  tender  and  so  true,  so  broad 
and  painter-like  in  its  sweep, — brings  the  whole 
scene  instantly  before  us.  We  seem  to  stand 
beneath  the  lichen-covered  walls,  and  to  listen 
to  the  drowsy  clamour  of  the  rooks. 

If  it  should  be  urged  that  this  is  a picture  of 
a real  house,  and  not  of  an  ideal  one, — that  its 
features  are  suoh  as  belonged  to  houses  of  its 
class  at  the  date  at  which  the  story  is  laid,  that 
they  were  prescribed  by  historical  necessity, 
and,  as  suoh,  unavoidably  adopted  by  the  author, 
I would  suggest  that  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject shows  clearly  enough  where  the  painter’s 
heart  was.  For,  let  us  Bet  against  the  teuderness 
with  whioh  he  portrays  for  us  this  dear  old 
Castlewood  Hall,  the  almost  savage  scorn  with 
which  he  outlines,  with  equal  precision,  the 
country  seat  of  my  Lord  Carabas  : — 

“At  the  entrance  of  the  Park  there  are  a pair  of 
great,  gaunt,  mildewed,  lodges,  — mouldy  Doric 
temples, — with  black  chimney-tops,  in  the  finest 
Classic  taste.” 

He  gave  the  porter  a shilling  (the  first  he  had 
Been  for  Borne  time)  and  proceeded. 

“ The  gates  were  passed  ; a damp,  green  stretch  of 
park  spread  right  and  left,  immeasurably  ; confined 
by  a chilly  grey  wall. 

In  the  midst  of  the  park  is  a great  tank,  or  ‘lake.’ 
A shabby  temple  rises  on  an  island,  and  is  approached 
by  a rotten  barge,  that  lies  at  roost  in  a dilapidated 
boat-house. 

The  house  was  an  enormous  mansion,  square,  vast, 
and  dingy.  It  was  flanked  by  four  stone  towers 
with  weather-cocks.  Rows  of  black  windows,  framed 
in  stone,  stretch  on  either  side  right  and  left.  Three 
stories,  and  eighteen 'windows  of  a row!  In  the 
midst  of  the  grand  facade  is  a large  Ionic  portico, 
approached  by  a vast,  lonely,  ghastly  staircase. 

But  these  stairs  the  great  people  do  not  ascend. 
Lady  Carabas  would  be  wet  to  the  skin  before  she 
got  half  way  up  to  the  carved  Ionic  portico,  where 
the  four  dreary  statues  of  Peace,  Plenty,  Piety,  aud 
Patriotism  are  the  only  sentinels.  You  ;enter  these 
palaces  by  back  doors. 

Up  the  long  avenue  I walked  in  solitude.  At  the 
seventy-ninth  tree  on  the  left-hand  side  the  insolvent 
butcher  hanged  himself.  I scarcely  wondered  at  the 
dismal  deed,  so  woful  and  sad  were  the  impressions 
of  tho  place.  For  a mile  and  a half  I walked,  alone, 
and  thinking  of  death.” 

You  will  here  note  the  lavish  employment  of 
adjeotives  to  heighten  the  effect — “gaunt,” 

“ mouldy,”  “ ghastly.”  They  are  piled  one  upon 
another  in  a manner  which,  in  less  practised 
hands,  would  have  defeated  their  author’s  aim.- 
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If  yoa  think  this  redundant  use  of  them  unfair, 
I beg  you  to  remember  that  such  a view  would 
make  for  my  contention,  by  showing  the  strong 
animus  of  the  writer  when  dealing  with  one 
particular  variety  of  architectural  style,  a 
temper  of  which  his  works  supply  numerous 
examples. 

If,  in  the  case  of  Castlewood,  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  story  may  have  dic- 
tated the  kind  of  structure  to  be  sketched,  no 
similar  necessity  was  placed  upon  the  author  in 
this  latter  instance.  Here,  in  the  unfettered 
use  of  his  discretion,  he  has  chosen  to  associate 
all  that  is  sordid  and  worldly,  all  that  is  at  once 
pompons  and  mean,  with  architecture  of  a type 
with  whioh  we  are  all  familiar.  Words  could 
not  oonvey  to  the  mind  a more  depressing  scene 
than  the  one  presented  to  us  with  elaborate 
sarcasm.  There  is  something  almost  ferocious 
in  the  irony  with  which  he  names  the  four 
statues  adorning  the  useless  and  unused  portico 
of  this  poor  bankrupt  noble,  in  whose  forlorn 
mansion  there  may  still,  let  us  hope,  be  a plaoe 
for  patriotism,  scarcely  for  piety,  and  assuredly 
not  for  either  peace  or  plenty.  The  darkest 
touch  of  all  is  the  suggestion  that  the  suicide 
of  the  insolvent  tradesman  was  due  to  the  de- 
linquencies of  the  noble  marquis.  Now,  you 
will  not,  I hope,  suppose  that  I go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  bankruptcy  and  suicide  are 
concomitants  of  Palladian  architecture.  Kindly 
keep  in  view  my  main  position,  viz.,  that  in  the 
minds  of  these  most  observant  and  popular  of 
all  writers,  empty  display  and  cold  discomfort 
are  almost  always  associated  with  one  type  of 
dwelling,  and  that  the  hospitalities,  the  ameni- 
ties, and  the  joyfulness  of  life  are  as  invariably 
associated  with  another  type. 

The  “ ideal  dwelling-house  ” of  the  novelist  is, 
in  short,  an  eminently  picturesque  one : upon 
some  of  its  special  characteristics  I shall  touch 
presently.  It  is  generally  drawn  from  Tudor  or 
Stuart  originals, — and  the  worst  that  can  be 
laid  to  its  charge  is  a reputation  for  the  posses- 
sion of  some  harmless  ghost  whioh  only  adds 
piquanoy  to  the  general  interest. 

By  way  of  further  illustration,  let  ns  pass  to 
the  works  of  a writer  of  scarcely  less  originality 
and  power  than  the  author  of  “ Esmond,”  the 
authoress  of  “ Adam  Bede,”  than  whom  no 
writer  of  modern  fiction  has  shown  a more 
lively  sense  of  the  distinctive  charms  of  English 
landscape,  or  the  possession  of  a truer  apprecia- 
tion of  our  native  architecture.  The  following 
ia,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfect  architectural 
miniatures  ever  drawn,  having  all  the  truth, 
grace,  and  sweet  suggestiveness  of  a picture  by 
Frederick  Walker  : — 

“Mr.  Garth’s  house  was  a little  way  out  of  the  town, 
— a homely  place,  with  an  orchard  in  front  of  it ; a 
rambling,  old-fashioned,  half-timbered  building, — 
which,  before  the  town  had  spread,  had  been  a 
farmhouse,  the  attics  still  smelling  deliciously  of 
apples  and  quinces.” 

We  can  easily  supply  the  missing  features, — 
the  boldly- jutting  fireside  nooks,  the  varied  and 
fantastic  grouping  of  the  chimneys,  the  hos- 
pitable porch,  the  mullioned  windows.  We  see 
clearly  the  type  of  house  which  claimed  her 
admiration.  It  is  said  that  in  the  house  above 
described  the  authoress  passed  her  girlhood. 
However  that  might  be,  her  object  certainly 
was  to  present  us  with  a picture  of  an  attractive 
middle-class  English  home.  If  she  took  a real 
house  for  her  model,  it  was  because  in  that  she 
found  her  “ ideal.”  If  there  were  any  room  to 
doubt  her  preference  in  this  matter, — a prefer- 
ence which  all  her  works  make  quite  clear, — the 
following  pregnant  passage  from  her  pen  would 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  “ We  get  fonder,”  she 
says,  “ of  our  houses  if  they  have  a physiognomy 
of  their  own  as  our  friends  have.”  Thus  the 
varied  and  artistic  treatment  of  domestio  archi- 
tecture, suoh  as  that  which  differentiates  the 
Mediaeval,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  styles,  was  that 
whioh  evidently  commended  itself  to  her 
sensitive  and  refined  nature. 

And  similar  instances,  in  any  required  abun- 
dance, might  be  given  from  writers  of  the  first 
rank,  including  even  Carlyle.  In  order  to 
obtain  a sufficiently  wide  base  for  my  argument, 
I have,  although  not  a novel  reader,  dipped  into 
all  the  modern  higher-class  novels  at  hand,  and 
I find  that  on  this  subject  the  writers  are  “ all 
in  a tale.”  I will  not  quote  from  them  in 
detail ; but  if  I am  not  wearying  you  with  these 
pen  pictures  I should  like  to  read  you  one  more 
extract.  I have  saved  the  most  delicate  morsel 
for  the  last ; and  although  you  have  all  met 
with  it,  and  many  of  you  may  remember  it 
well,  you  will,  I dare  say,  excuse  my  closing 


the  series  with  a picture  by  the  master-hand  of 
Dickens.  It  is  a really  delicious  pieoe  of  most 
appreciative  and  artistic  description ; in  which 
we  get  a glimpse  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  of  the 
exterior,  of  his  “ ideal  dwelling-house,” — an  ideal 
whioh  recurs  with  but  little  variation  through- 
out all  his  works.  “ It  was  one  of  those  delight- 
fully irregular  houses”; — and  here  one  may 
pause  to  observe  that  this  is  the  characteristic 
whioh  is  always  appreciated  by  the  artist, 
whether  his  medium  of  expression  be  the  pencil 
or  the  pen : — 

“ It  was  one  of  those  delightfully  irregular  houses, 
where  you  go  up  and  down  steps  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  and  where  you  come  upon  more  rooms 
when  you  think  you  have  seen  all  there  are ; and 
where  there  is  a bountiful  provision  of  little  halls 
and  passages ; and  where  you  find  still  older  cottage 
rooms  in  unexpected  places,  with  lattice  windows 
and  green  growth  pressing  through  them. 

Mine  was  of  this  kind,  and  had  more  corners  than 
I ever  counted  afterwards  ; and  a chimney  (there 
was  a wood  fire  on  the  hearth)  paved  all  round  with 
pure  white  tiles,  in  every  one  of  which  a bright 
miniature  of  the  fire  was  blazing. 

Out  of  this  room  you  passed  into  a little  gallery 
with  which  the  other  best  rooms  communicated,  and 
so,  by  a little  staircase  of  shallow  steps,  with  quite 
a number  of  corner  stairs  in  it  considering  its  length, 
down  into  the  hall. 

From  this  you  came  on  a room  which  was  part 
library,  part  sitting  - room,  part  bedroom,  and 
seemed,  indeed,  a comfortable  compound  of  many 
rooms. 

Out  of  this  you  went  straight,  with  a little 
interval  of  passage,  into  a plain  room,  with  a small 
room  adjoining  ; or  you  might,  if  you  came  out  of 
another  door  (every  room  had  at  least  two  doors)  go 
straight  down  to  the  hall  again  by  half  a dozen 
steps  and  a low  archway,  wondering  how  you  got 
back  there. 

Such,  with  its  illuminated  windows,  softened 
here  and  there  by  shadows  of  curtains,  shining  out 
upon  the  starlight  night ; with  its  light,  and 
warmth,  and  comfort ; with  its  hospitable  jingle 
(at  a distance)  of  preparations  for  dinner  ; and  just 
enough  wind  to  sound  a low  accompaniment  to 
everything  we  heard,  were  our  first  impressions 
of  the  house.” 

And  then  follows  a similar  description  of  the 
quaint  old  furniture  which  adorned  and  com- 
pleted the  dwelling, — a description  which  is  too 
long  for  me  to  read  to  you. 

Now  was  there  ever  drawn  so  delightful  a 
picture  of  a delightful  house  ? “ Delight-full  ” 
is  surely  the  only  word  that  will  properly 
desoribe  it.  It  combines  all  the  best  points  of 
those  houses  previously  adverted  to,  with  others 
not  found  in  them  at  all : Tennyson’s  “ great 
rooms  and  small, — all  various, — each  a perfect 
whole  ” ; the  halls  and  galleries  of  Castlewood  ; 
the  cosiness  of  Mr.  Garth’s  homely  cottage.  It 
is  crammed  full  of  suggestions  and  studies  for  a 
painter,  and  over  all  comfort  reigns  supreme. 
The  planning  is  not  the  cold,  formal  arrange- 
ment of  a suite  of  public  offices,  or  the  like, — 
proper  enough  in  its  plaoe;  it  is  just  that 
charmingly  artful,  though  apparently  hap- 
hazard, disposition,  whose  end  is  perfect  con- 
venience, providing  alike  for  the  freest  social 
intercourse  and  the  oompletest  personal  retire- 
ment, and  compared  with  which  the  balance, 
compactness,  precision, — I had  almost  said  the 
priggishness, — of  Classical  plan  is  as  prose  is  to 
poetry,  or  as  water  is  to  wine. 

If  you  will  call  to  mind  the  works  of  those 
contemporary  architects  who  have  distanced  all 
competitors  in  their  success  with  domestio  work, 
you  will  find  that  they  faithfully  refleot  the 
peculiarities  of  the  buildings  sketched  for  us 
above, — the  side-lighted  long  and  wide  galleries, 
the  quaint  little  halls  and  nooks,  the  many- 
cornered  rooms,  the  broad,  low,  many-lighted 
windows  with  seats  beneath  their  sills, — in  short, 
all  the  little  adaptations,  expedients,  and  sur- 
prises in  plan,  arrangement,  and  general  design, 
upon  which  so  much  of  our  interest  in  the  old 
work  turns.  So  closely  do  these  successful 
modern  works  resemble  those  whose  descrip- 
tions I have  read  to  you,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  architect  had 
followed  the  novelist,  did  we  not  know  that  both 
were  alike  indebted  to  those  charming  originals 
whioh  are  still  left  to  us  in  happy  abundance 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  which  seem  to  be  (as  indeed  they  are)  a 
part  of  the  progressive  growth  and  life  of  the 
nation.  In  this  they  possess  a marked  advantage 
over  those  imported  examples  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  whioh,  however  excellent  they  may 
be  in  the  abstract,  appear  to  be  (so  to  speak) 
beyond  the  nation’s  power  of  assimilation. 

To  take  an  instance.  Few  buildings  have 
been  so  fortunate  in  seouring  the  unanimous 
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approbation  of  the  oritios  as  the  fragment  of 
Inigo  Jones’s  palace  at  Whitehall.  Its  propor 
tions,  detail,  and  ensemble  have  each  and  a l 
received  unstinted  praise.  It  is,  moreover,  con- 
nected with,  perhaps,  the  most  tragic  inoident 
in  our  annals.  The  window  through  whioh  a 
king  walked  to  meet  an  ignominious  death  at 
the  hands  of  his  subjeots  still  looks  down  upon 
the  broad  and  populous  street.  For  years  I have 
occupied  a room  facing  that  building,  and  I think 
I may  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
foreign  or  Amerioau  tourist,  I never  yet  saw  a 
human  being  pause  before  it,  notwithstanding 
this  double  claim  upon  his  attention.  The 
foreign  manner  in  which  it  is  designed  not  only 
fails  to  arouse  any  interest  in  the  beholder,  but 
it  would  almost  seem  to  possess  the  sinister  pro- 
perty  of  effacing  all  remembranoe  of  the  tremen. 
dous  scene  to  whioh  the  building  was  a witness. 
The  continuity  of  historical  sequence  is  broken 
by  it,  and  it  is  inoredible  that  so  un-English- 
looking  a structure  can  really  form  an  integral 
portion  of  English  history.  Allied  with  muoh 
that  is  unapproachably  excellent  in  our  native 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  defects 
from  whioh  this  example  is  free ; defects  of  style, 
of  taste,  of  execution,  of  construction  perhaps. 
From  the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  time  this  could 
not  well  be  otherwise. 

I am  not  now  concerned  to  defend  our  English 
Renaissance  architecture,  or  its  modern  coun- 
terpart, from  tbe  charges  brought  against  it  by 
the  purist  and  the  doctrinaire.  If  I were  I 
might  appeal  from  the  art  of  Shakspeare’s  time 
to  that  of  Shakspeare  himself.  No  one  treated 
all  merely  pedantic  rules  and  prescriptive  limi- 
tations with  a more  audaoious  freedom.  His 
anachronisms,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies 
(about  which  he  was  quite  careless),  can  be 
pointed  to  by  every  oritioal  numskull.  But 
his  works  will,  nevertheless,  remain  a -power  and 
a delight  till  time  shall  be  no  more,  whilst  the 
classical  drama  of  succeeding  century,  with  its 
punctilious  regard  for  the  “ unities,”  and  all  its 
mechanioal  perfection  of  mere  form,  is  already  a 
dead  thing. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  qualities  about  our  old 
English  houses  akin  to  those  inspiring  our  old 
English  ballads,  which,  with  uncouth  diction  and 
(may  be)  halting  metre,  still  find  their  way 
straight  to  the  heart,  more  swiftly  and  more 
surely  than  if  olothed  with  the  olassic  purity  of 
Milton,  or  the  perfect  literary  finish  of  Pope. 

I shall  not  trespass  muoh  further  upon  your 
patience.  You  will,  I hope,  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  fact  that,  from  various  considerations, — 
sooial,  historical,  and  artistic, — arohiteoture  of  a 
certain  type  is  invariably  associated,  in  the  minds 
of  a most  observant  and  popular  school  of 
writers,  with  pleasant  images  ; and  further,  that 
from  the  unique  position  whioh  they  occupy  in 
the  world  of  letters,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that  they  represent  the  public  sentiment,  and 
have,  in  fact,  furnished  us  with  a clue  to  the 
public  sympathy. 

The  problem  before  us  all  is  to  maintain  and 
increase  our  hold  upon  this  sympathy,  by  culti- 
vating those  speoial  oharma  and  graces  whioh 
our  forefathers  never  failed  to  impart  to  their 
works,  and  by  adding  thereto  those  sanitary 
and  other  ameliorations  of  which  a less  fastidious 
age  did  not  feel  the  need.  The  artistic  instincts 
of  your  average  olient  are  not  robust  enough  to 
put  up  with  the  smallest  disoomfort  for  appear- 
ance’ sake.  If  your  pretty  casements  let  in 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  nothing  can  save  them. 
He  will  have  them  out  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  substitute  for  them  gaping  sashes,  whioh  i 
will  destroy  at  a blow  the  scale  of  your  build- 
ing. Our  concern,  then,  is  to  see  that  they  are 
weather-tight,  and  we  may  retain  them.  Gables 
and  dormers  mean  gutters  and  flashings.  Let  I 
us  look  to  our  plumbing.  If  that  is  defective,  > 
they,  too,  will  go,  to  keep  company  with  the 
casements,  and  our  work  will  be  robbed  of  a 
valuable  source  of  effect.  And  so  on  through  i 
the  whole  catalogue. 

The  first  desire  of  those  who  build  is  comfort.  : 
Like  the  aspirant  in  Tennyson’s  poem,  their  ohief  i 
longing  is  “ at  ease  ” to  dwell.  Their  house  is 
a retreat  from  business  and  the  “ oarking  cares  ” 
of  life ; and  everywhere  within  its  walls  you 
may  read  (with  the  mind’s  eye)  “ there  is  no  joy 
but  calm.”  Make,  then,  as  a first  step,  your 
client  perfectly  comfortable,  and,  believe  me, 
you  will  find  that  he  is,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  amenable  to  the  charms  of  a really  and  i 
rationally  artistic  design.  If  he  hesitates  at  , 
the  outset  it  is  because  he  fears  that  something  j 
is  to  be  sacrified  for  effect.  Disabuse  his  mind 
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of  this,  and  the  shape  which  the  house  shall 
take  is  practically  wholly  in  your  own  hands. 
In  determining  that  shape  we  ought,  from  every 
motive,  to  adopt  a manner  which  appeals  to 
the  widest  sympathies.  For  domestic  work, 
there  is  one  style  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
bo  Baid  against  it,  has  the  overwhelming  recom- 
mendation of  being  already  established  in  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  nation,  and  enshrined 
in  our  national  literature,  and  it  is  to  the  further 
development  of  this  style  that  we  should,  in  my 
opinion,  bend  all  our  energies.  You  will,  perhaps, 
ask  why,  if  the  public  really  enjoys  this  pic- 
turesque architecture  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  we  are  in  accord 
with  the  public  preference,  do  you  address 
us  on  the  subject?  I answer,  because  there 
are  signs  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another 
change.  Forgetting  that  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ends  of  art  to  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
we  are  beginning  to  question  the  rationale  of 
these  mixed  styles,  and  are  investigating  their 
character  and  antecedents.  It  has  been 
shrewdly  remarked  that  our  passage  from  the 
genuine  Mediaaval  to  the  “pure”  Classic  was 
by  way  of  these  styles,  and  that  we  are  now 
repeating  the  journey, — a journey  whioh  can 
only  end  in  a re- revived  Classic.  This  consumma- 
tion is  awaited  by  many  with  undisguised  satis- 
faction, and  the  ohorus  of  aoclaim  is  daily 
increasing.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be, 
so  far  as  domestio  architecture  is  concerned,  a 
calamity.  And  therefore  do  I put  in  my  plea 
(on  grounds  whioh  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  urged  before).  Upon  yon  it  will  mainly 
depend  what  the  arohiteoture  of  the  immediate 
future  shall  be.  And  I respectfully  leave  it  to 
your  judgment  whether  it  would  not  be  a 
blunder  to  adopt  again  an  alien  manner,  whioh 
haB  nothing  in  common  with  our  national  habits 
or  traditions, — and  which  probably  no  art  can 
render  permanently  acceptable  to  the  English 
mind  ; and  to  abandon  a style  in  the  revived 
nse  of  whioh  we  have  already  attained  a marked 
proficiency ; whioh  is  flexible  enough  to  meet  all 
our  wants;  which  lends  itself  to  the  employment 
of  any  material,  however  humble  ; which  has 
been  popularised  and  endeared  to  us  by  writers 
of  enduring  fame ; which  has  its  roots  deep  down 
in  the  national  life  and  in  the  national  memories ; 
and  which  possesses,  moreover,  in  a pre-eminent 
degree  those  attributes  which  never  fail  to 
charm  alike  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  man 
of  letters. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Bell  had  given 
them  a delightful  architectural  pastoral,  setting 
forth, — without  many  details,  however, — what 
he  would  wish  to  see,  and  what,  no  doubt,  many 
of  them  would  wish  to  see.  A dwelling-house,  as 
i Mr.  Bell  had  rightly  said,  should  be  built  in  the 
style  of  the  country  in  whioh  it  existed,  and  an 
' English  house  should  not  look  like  an  importa- 
j tion  from  Italy  or  elsewhere.  How  far  Mr. 

! Bell’s  ideals  of  dwelling-houses  were  com- 
patible with  modern  requirements  he  had 
stopped  a little  short  of  telling  them.  Low 
| windows,  such  as  were  a feature  of  the  Tudor 
I style,  were  hardly  suited  to  modern  require- 
i ments  in  .the  way  of  ventilation,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  generality  of  people  would  care 
! to  be  obliged  to  go  upstairs  or  downstairs  in 
1 merely  passing  from  one  room  to  another.  As 
to  corridors,  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Bell  that 
a good  corridor  was  a delightful  feature  in  a 
' building,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  very 
i wasteful.  If  it  took  the  form  of  a long  side- 
lighted  gallery,  in  which  piotures  and  other 
’ works  of  art  could  be  placed,  it  formed  a very 
| charming  feature  in  a building ; but  corridors 
1 whioh  were  mere  end-lighted  passages  from  one 
! part  of  the  building  to  another  were  very  un- 
» desirable,  and  Bhould  be  dispensed  with 
1 wherever  possible,  even  though  they  formed 
1 playgrounds  whioh  were  very  popular  with  the 
I ohildren  of  the  house.  As  to  the  desirability 
of  every  house  possessing  a physiognomy  of  its 
i own,  he  thought  that  the  architect  should  try 
1 to  get  hold  of  his  olient’s  ideas,  and  then  try  to 
i express  in  the  building  the  character  of  the  man 
(if  he  had  any).  Mr.  Bell’s  remarks  had  dealt 
exclusively  with  ideal  houses  in  the  country, 
but  something  might  usefully  have  been  said  on 
i the  subject  of  ideal  town-houses. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  had  muoh  pleasure  in 
! proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his 
i paper,  whioh  had  been  very  pleasant  in  manner 
i and  matter,  and  was  very  far  from  being,  in 
any  part  of  it,  short  of  real  utility.  He  thought 
that  Mr.  Bell  had  been  a little  too  hard  upon 


the  Classic  style,  but  he  was  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  him.  He  (the  speaker’s)  experience 
of  Palladian  architecture  had  not  been  very  for- 
tunate. Not  very  long  ago  he  made  a pilgrimage 
to  the  home  of  Palladio,  Vicenza.  On  the  day 
of  his  visit  it  happened  to  be  raining  hard,  and 
he  saw  Palladian  architecture  from  under  an 
umbrella.  The  aspect  was  really  miserable, 
and  he  felt  very  much  as  the  unfortunate 
butcher  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Thacke- 
ray must  have  done.  That  was  in  what  was  ordi- 
narily termed  “sunny  Italy.”  In  this  country 
the  climate  differed  so  greatly  from  that  of  Italy 
that  they  might  very  safely  act  upon  Mr.  Bell’s 
advice  and  abstain  from  importing  Italian  styles. 
Dickens,  in  addition  to  the  passage  [cited  by  Mr. 
Bell,  gave  a very  interesting  picture  in  one  of  his 
works  as  to  the  effect  of  history  upon  buildings, 
pointing  out  how  muoh  more  interesting  build- 
ings were  to  us  when  we  knew  that  great 
people  had  lived  and  died  in  them,  and  that 
their  halls  had  resounded  to  the  pattering  feet 
of  ohildren  who  became  famous  men  and  women. 
But,  because  such  associations  were  part  of  the 
old  buildings  of  the  kind  whioh  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  described,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  a mere  reproduction  of  the  old  forms  in 
buildings  which  had  no  old  associations  would 
or  could  be  as  interesting  as  the  old  buildings 
themselves.  With  regard  to  “ George  Eliot,” 
one  remark  which  she  made  regarding  archi- 
tects was  very  unfortunate.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  “ Adam  Bede  oould  do  work  about  a house 
very  much  better  than  it  oould  be  done  by  an 
arohiteot.”  Such  an  observation,  coming  from 
a writer  of  “ George  Eliot’s  ” judgment,  was,  it 
was  to  be  feared,  dictated  by  some  bitter  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  the  ideal  houses  which 
had  been  treated  of  by  Mr.  Bell  were  pre- 
eminently houses  for  the  country,  and  they 
were,  there  oould  be  no  doubt,  greatly  helped 
by  the  landscape,  of  whioh  they  might  almost, 
indeed,  be  said  to  form  part.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  imagine  houses  of  the  kind 
whioh  had  been  described  set  down  in 
Gower-street  or  in  one  of  the  new  thorough- 
fares of  South  Kensington.  In  addition  to  the 
authors  who  had  been  quoted,  however,  it 
Bhould  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  another 
set  of  authors  who  had  glorified,  so  to  speak, 
another  type  of  house,  viz.,  the  brown  or  dark 
red  houses  of  Kensington, — the  “ Old  Court 
Suburb.”  The  influence  of  the  literature  of  one 
generation  upon  the  architecture  of  the  next 
generation  had  often  been  pointed  out,  more 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  Gothic  revival. 
Admitting  the  picturesqueness  and  charm  of 
Haddon  Hall  and  buildings  of  a similar  type,  it 
was,  he  thought,  very  questionable  whether  such 
buildings,  if  erected  at  the  present  time,  oould 
be  made  conformable  to  modern  requirements. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  spoke  of  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  as  of  peculiar  interest  to 
architects,  seeing  that  before  Mr.  Hardy  became 
a novelist  he  was  an  architect.  Mr.  Bell  had 
very  rightly  insisted  upon  architects  making 
it  their  first  study  to  build  oomfortable  houses, 
superadding  to  comfort  artistio  appearance  as 
far  as  the  means  available  would  allow.  To 
sacrifice  comfort  for  appearance’  sake  was  not  a. 
thing  that  would  be  done  by  any  arohiteot 
worthy  of  the  name.  Those  who  would  pursue 
that  course  were  quacks,  not  properly- qualified 
architects,  and  it  was  Buch  men  who  brought 
disrepute  on  the  whole  profession. 

Mr.  Cole  Adams  said  that,  muoh  as  we 
might  love  Buch  old  houses  as  had  been  so 
graphically  described  by  the  authors  mentioned, 
and  much  as  we  might  reverence  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  associations  connected  with  them, 
was  it  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  re- 
produce them  ? He  thought  not.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  honest  building  done  at  the  present 
time  should  not  acquire  the  charm  that  attached 
to  buildings  of  a previous  age. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  thought  that  pioturesqueness 
should  not  be  purposely  aimed  at  in  house- 
building. If  a client’s  requirements  were  care- 
fully studied  and  honestly  met,  picturesqueness 
would  take  care  of  itself.  It  was  a remarkable 
thing  that  all  good  building  improved  in  appear- 
ance with  age,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
only  bad  building  which  looked  well  when  new. 

In  the  course  of  a few  concluding  remarks, 
Mr.  Bell  expressed  himself  as  touohed  by  the 
extreme  kindness  with  whioh  his  paper  had  been 
received.  He  had  anticipated  the  very  natural 
criticism  that  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  “ George 
Eliot”  had  not  inhabited  the  kind  of  house  they 


so  lovingly  described ; but  fearing  his  paper 
would  be  too  long  for  his  audienoe  he  had 
skipped  that  with  other  matter.  As  to  the 
question  of  corridors,  he  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  was  no  advocate  for 
the  end-lighted  oorridor,  his  preference  was 
wholly  for  the  broad  side-lighted  gallery,  with 
fireplaces  at  intervals  along  one  side,  and  bay- 
windows  on  the  other ; an  apartment,  connect- 
ing the  principal  rooms,  and  which  might  be 
used  for  danoing,  as  in  Elizabethan  times,  or  for 
an  indoor  promenade  in  inolement  weather,  and 
for  indoor  exercise  and  recreation  in  many 
forms.  With  reference  to  some  remarks  whioh 
had  been  made  as  to  economy  in  planning,  it 
would,  of  course,  appear  on  reflection  that, — 
leaving  the  circle  out  of  account, — yon  get  the 
greatest  superficial  area  with  the  least  peri- 
meter by  the  use  of  the  perfect  square,  and  the 
greatest  cubical  space  with  a given  expenditure 
of  material  by  a perfeot  cube.  So  that  if 
economy  be  the  sole  aim,  a house  should  con- 
sist of  perfect  cubes  comprised  in  a perfect  cube. 
But  that  was  not  art.  Any  departure  from  that 
figure  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  testhetio  sense 
was,  pro  tanto,  costly, — and  why  not  ? Art  was 
worth  paying  for,  and  conld  not  be  weighed 
against  striotly  economical  considerations.  As 
to  high  versus  low  windows,  if  it  were  said  that 
high  windows  were  provided  with  the  view  of 
securing  ventilation,  he  thought  it  easy  to  show 
the  futility  of  such  an  arrangement.  It  seemed 
to  be  tacitly  accepted  as  sound  theory  that  if 
lofty  windows  in  a heated  apartment  were 
opened  at  the  top  the  hot  air  would  go  out ; 
whereas  the  effect  would  be  that  instead  of 
the  heated  and  vitiated  air  passing  out  at  the 
top  of  the  windows,  the  cold  air  from  the  out- 
side would  fall  into  the  apartment,  rendering  a 
great  portion  of  it  uninhabitable.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  reproducing  the  manner  of  the 
old  houses  while  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
present  age,  the  thing  had  been  done  by  archi- 
tects whose  names  would  occur  to  all  his 
hearers. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARCHITECT* 

Tiie  position  of  a follower  of  architecture  is  a 
peouliar  one.  Unlike  a painter  or  a writer,  his 
powers  of  expression  are  bounded  rigidly  by  the 
demands  of  constructive  soience,  by  financial 
considerations,  and  the  needs  of  another,  and 
perhaps  unsympathetic,  party.  All  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  originality  are  to  be  subservient 
to  utility.  However  beautiful  in  appearanoe, 
however  fruitful  of  picturesque  or  artistic  bits  a 
building  may  be,  if  it  does  not  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  its  erection,  it  must  be  accounted  a failure, 
and  its  originator  a man  unreliable  and  unworthy 
of  support. 

This  faot,  the  overwhelming  one  of  the  archi- 
tect’s life,  should  be  the  motive  influence  of  all 
his  office  training.  His  earliest  efforts  should 
be  direoted  to  this  consideration.  The  first  and 
most  important  item  of  knowledge  that  an 
architectural  student  should  acquire  ought  to 
be,  that  an  arohiteot  is  the  servant  of  soienoe  ; 
that  all  his  works,  practical  or  artistio,  are 
founded  upon  its  teaching;  that  however 
beautiful  and  charming  to  the  eye  a design  may 
be,  if  it  is  not  sound  in  construction,  if  it  does 
not  obey  the  laws  of  science  applied  to  buildings, 
its  author  is  one  not  to  be  admired  and  courted 
by  his  fellows,  but  one  to  be  despised  and  looked 
upon  with  contempt.  I do  not  know  that  any 
feature  of  the  times,  as  far  as  architecture  is 
oonoerned,  is  a sadder  one  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a good  deal  of  the  work  done  of  late 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne.  Mind,  I am  not 
altogether  decrying  the  style.  There  are  many 
admirable  features  about  it,  audit  certainly  has 
done  good  service  to  art.  But  I do  call  in 
question  a great  deal  of  the  application  of  it. 
Whilst  the  Gothic  revival  lasted  much  of  the 
work  done  under  it  was  carried  out  on  the  sound 
principle  of  overlaying  the  ornament  on  a well- 
constructed  skeleton,  which  it  clothed,  indeed, 
with  flesh,  but  whose  form  and  logioal  purposes 
were  properly  preserved  and  emphasised.  But 
with  a great  deal  of  the  Queen  Anne  work  the 
constructive  framework  of  the  buildings  has 
no  expression,  either  externally  or  internally. 
The  constructive  portion  is  one  thing,  the  orna- 
mental quite  another.  They  have  no  reference 
to  each  other.  Even  where  the  basis  is  sound 

* From  “ A Real  and  an  Ideal  Architect,"  a paper  read 
before  the  Leeds  Architectural  Sooiety,  by  Mr.  J. 
Wreghitt  Connon,  F.R.I.  B.A. 
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and  properly  put  together,  it  has  no  inflnenoe 
on  the  clothing  of  design.  Beauty,  so  called, 
is  added  to  the  bare  building,  to  which  it 
has  no  proper  artistic  attachment,  and  from 
whioh  it  might  be  removed,  and  taken  else- 
where,  or  replaced  by  other  and  altogether 
different  features,  and  the  building  be  yet  wholly 
nnaffeoted.  Now  unquestionably  this  is  the 
outcome  of  an  improper  early  training.  The 
education  given  is  not  logical  and  rational,  but 
haphazard  and  tentative.  To  expect  construc- 
tion and  the  science  of  building  to  be  learnt  by 
sketching  is  as  absurd  as  to  think  a doctor  could 
learn  anatomy  and  physiology  by  drawing  a 
draped  figure.  The  medical  student  commences 
by  dissection.  He  investigates  the  skeleton,  the 
framework  upon  which  the  flesh  and  muscles  are 
oovered.  Least  of  all  does  he*  trouble  himself 
with  the  covering  of  doth  or  silk,  or  cotton, 
that  artifice  uses  to  conceal  nature.  The 
modern  architect’s  mode  of  procedure  is  just  the 
reverse  of  this,  and  is  just  as  irrational  and 
absurd  as  the  other  is  reasonable  and  praise- 
worthy. He  goes  forth,  note-book  in  hand,  and 
sets  down  in  dainty  black  and  white,  or  delioate 
colour,  the  bows  and  ribands,  the  lace  trimmings 
and  fanoy  work  of  the  architectural  figure.  It 
is  a pleasing  pursuit.  The  student  gains  health 
and  robustness  in  the  open  air,  with  an  inner 
satisfaction  of  conscience  that  he  is  laboriously 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  his  profession.  But 
does  it  serve  in  the  day  of  trial  ? When  prosaio 
clients  demand  cheap  construction,  the  beatifio 
visions  of  youth  deoline  to  translate  themselves 
into  modern  brioks  and  mortar ; a frantic  appeal 
to  Nicholson  produces  a solution  to  every  prob- 
lem but  the  one  set  the  despairing  architect. 
No  doubt,  the  task  is  done,  but  how  ? With 
shores  and  props,  and  mysterious  rods  inserted 
where  palpable  deorepitude  demanded  them,  but 
applied  without  system  or  soienoe,  and  speaking 
in  every  corner  of  its  author’s  ignorance  of  the 
art  he  professed. 

A complete  architect  has  a threefold  cha- 
racter, as  I said  before, — that  of  a oonstruotor, 
a man  of  business,  and  an  artist.  The  two 
latter  are  largely  congenitals.  They  can  be 
cultivated  and  improved,  modified  and  assisted; 
but  can  scarcely  be  tanght  in  one  who  has  no 
natural  bent  in  their  direction.  Time  and  expe- 
rience can  alone  test  ability  in  them,  and 
time  and  experience  will  make  them  felt  if 
they  are  present  at  all.  Nor  are  they  in  an  ab- 
normal degree,  absolutely  necessary.  Mind,  I do 
not  say  they  are  unnecessary,  but  not  necessary 
absolutely  to  this  degree.  A man  may  make  a 
very  fairly  satisfactory  architect  in  some  lines  of 
work,  and  be  no  artist.  The  largest  moiety  of  our 
architects  are  not  artists.  A considerable  number 
of  the  most  highly  esteemed  amongst  them  are 
not.  Nor  is  it  perfectly  essential  that,  in  any 
speoial  degree,  he  should  be  a man  of  business. 
Ic  is  desirable,  very,  that  he  should  be  so, 
yet  he  may  be  fairly  successful  without  much 
business  capacity ; but  a constructor  he  must 
be.  The  public  have  a right  to,  and  do  expect, 
that  every  arohiteot  should  be  this.  Would  any 
olient  be  so  demented  as  to  wait  upon  one  of  ub 
with  a commission  if  he  was  suse  that  scientific 
Bkill  in  dealing  with  materials  was  at  zero  ; or 
that  the  professional  man  he  consulted  was  in- 
capable of  passing  the  first  standard  of  the 
architectural  infant  school  ? Without  a know- 
ledge of  conetrnction  one  cannot  be  an  architect, 
and  a thoroughly  intimate  acquaintance  with  it 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  should  be  taught 
with  the  exactness  of  a course  of  mathematics, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  chance  way  character- 
istic of  existing  systems. 

Of  course  this  ohamber  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge must  be  supplemented  regularly  and  con- 
stantly by  outdoor  application  of  its  teachings. 
The  information  that  smells  of  the  midnight-oil 
is  insufficient  without  it  has  reoeived  the  test  of 
having  its  teachings  applied  to  the  real  work 
around.  The  study  at  the  desk  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  workshop  and  the  benoh.  The 
importance  of  this  is  so  palpable  and  indisputable 
that  I scarcely  care  to  enlarge  upon  it,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  methodical  survey  of  actual 
works  in  progress  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
student’s  training,  and  mnst  in  nowise  be 
neglected. 

Our  ideal  architect  having  gone  through  his 
oourse  of  preliminary  training  and  his  term  of 
pupilage,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  some  mode 
of  testing  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  should 
be  applied.  I am  no  very  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  examinations  per  se.  Certain  valuable 
mental  qualities,  suoh  as  taot  and  readiness  of 
■resource,  can  scaroely  be  proved  by  them,  and 


to  a small  extent  their  results  are  a little  sub- 
ject to  aooident  and  the  favours  of  fortune.  But 
the  main  point  always  remains.  We  have  no 
other  test  that  can  be  applied  as  a means  of 
approximately  arriving  at  the  measure  of  a 
person’s  scholarly  attainments.  It  is  Hobson’s 
choice  if  we  are  to  have  any  trial  of  capaoity  at 
all.  The  time  has  now  come  when,  in  the  interests 
of  each  genuine  member  of  our  profession,  we 
shall.be  able  to  say  of  every  new  architect, — This 
man  has  satisfied  us  that  he  possesses  acquired 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  applied  soienoe,  con- 
struction, and  the  literature  of  architecture  to  a 
sufficient  degree  to  justify  olients  in  giving  him 
their  confidence. 


A PRACTICAL  STUDY  ON  VENTILATION. 

THE  LONDON  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

Sir,  — Attracted  by  a grandiloquent  and 
laudatory  report  upon  “Experiments  at  the 
London  Custom  House  with  Boyle’s  System  of 
Ventilation,”  published  in  and  republished  from 
Industry,  January  22nd,  1881,  and  by  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  scientists  who  conducted  the 
said  experiments,  pmong  whom  were  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  F.R.S. ; Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. ; Dr.  Corfield,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
London  University  College  ; Sir  John  Monokton, 
Town  Clerk;  E.  Shepherd,  Collector,  H.M. 
Customs;  Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A. ; Rogers 
Field,  C.E.;  Bailey  Denton,  C.E. ; A.  Murray, 
City  Architect’s  Offioe ; and  a large  number  of 
representatives  of  the  public  press,  I recently 
took  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  results, 
hoping  to  learn  muoh  therefrom  on  the  impor- 
tant subjeot  of  ventilation  of  publio  buildings. 

I am  free  to  confess, — I write,  of  course,  as  a 
fool, — i.e.,  an  architect, — that  in  this  particular 
instance  a mountain  in  labour  has  produced  but 
a mouse,  and  that  but  a sorry  and  inefficient 
one,  sinoe  the  lion  it  was  expected  to  deliver 
remains  yet  in  its  bonds.  To  drop  metaphor, 

I found  that  all  the  Tobin  tubes,  although 
recently  doubled  in  height  to  improve  them, 
were  crowned  with  piles  of  ponderous  ledgers, 
one  apparently  having  been  thought  insufficient 
protection  against  draughts,  or  the  possible 
danger  of  being  blown  off  by  their  violence,  by 
the  Castoms  clerks. 

Yet  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  case  was 
a Bimple  one,  and  the  means  adopted  were 
simple  also;  still  their  simplicity  was  less  than 
that  of  the  expectations  indulged  in  that  a 
satisfactory  isBne  could  be  produced  by  them. 
Their  failure  is  much  to  be  deplored  as  tending 
to  bring  ridicule  upon,  and  want  of  confidence 
in,  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  endeavouring 
painfully  to  gain  the  pubic  attention  to  a great 
want,  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  sanitary 
science. 

The  room  experimented  upon,  “ the  Long  Room, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,”  is  indeed  a 
vast  one, — 91  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide  and  51  ft. 
high*  containing  582,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space. 
It  is  occupied  by  a numerous  Btaff  of  clerks,  and 
is  considerably  thronged  by  the  public.  Never- 
theless, it  was  built  without  any  provision  for 
fresh,  or  for  the  extraction  of  foul,  air,  save  by 
windows,  whioh,  being  of  oourse  kept  closed  in 
oold  weather,  are  practically  useless.  It  seems 
to  have  been  thought  that  its  very  size  and 
capacity  were  sufficient,  and  that  the  amount  of 
air  it  contained  would  maintain  its  purity,  or 
be  possessed  of  powers  of  recuperation  for  all 
time. 

Such  hopes,  if  indulged  in,  soon  proved 
fallacious,  and  the  room  beoame  a vast 
reservoir  of  bad  and  exhausted  air,  and  the 
numerous  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints 
which  oocurred  among  the  clerks  engaged  in  it, 
compelled  attention  to  its  condition  soon  after 
its  erection.  Professor  Faraday  and  Dr.  Ure, 
so  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  officially  re- 
ported that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  ventilated 
rooms  in  London.  The  immense  size  of  the 
room,  upon  whioh  reliance  had  previously  been 
plaoed,  was  then  declared  to  be  in  fault,  and  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
Certain  supposed  improvements  were  suggested 
and  carried  out,  which  were  simple  enough,  but 
simply  useless.  The  marks  left  by  these  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage, as  showing  one  very  ingenious  method  of 
how  not  to  do  it.  Large  circular  iron  gratings 
were  inserted  in  the  floor,  and  the  appearance  of 
these  must  have  given  the  gasping  clerks  com- 
fortable assurance  of  an  ample  supply  of  the  air 
for  which  they  were  panting.  Alas ! the  ex- 
pectations raised  were  worse  than  delusive,  for 


these  gratings  actually  opened  only  into  the 
room  below, — used  as  a warehouse, — and  acted 
as  vents  for  its  foul  air,  whioh  was  evon  more 
foul  than  that  in  the  room  above. 

Traditions  exist  of  much  and  continuous 
manual  labour  having  been  employed  to  pump 
up  this  fresh  supply,  but  whatever  means  were 
used,  their  futility  became  at  last  apparent,  for 
now  these  gratings  have  nothing  but  their 
appearance  to  recommend  them,  having  had 
solid  plates  oarefully  screwed  up  beneath  them. 
All  this  time  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
the  experimenters  that  even  to  ventilate  a 
8 mall  box,  holes  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the 
bottom,  are  an  essential  requisite. 

To  pass,  however,  from  this  quasi-playful 
attempt  to  palliate  the  evil  and  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  to  the  recent  one 
recorded  in  the  report,  it  is  Btated  that  this 
latter  has  been  carried  out  by  the  firm  named, 
under  the  direction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of 
Works,  and  that  the  system  applied  by  them  is 
a combination  of  their  well-known  air-pump 
ventilators,  with  vertical  tubes  as  inlets. 

Now,  in  winter  this  vast  room  had  previously 
no  foul-air  outlets  of  any  kind.  There  were  and 
are  windows  at  each  end  near  the  ceiling,  and 
five  valveB  along  each  side  of  the  arched  ceiling, 
into  a space  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  ; 
from  this  space  there  was  and  is  a very  large 
lobster-back  cowl  “ for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion.” Neither  the  windows  nor  valves,  however, 
were  or  are  opened  in  winter,  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  down-draughts  they  would  occasion. 

Therefore,  and  are,  two  large  coal-fire  stoves 
in  the  room,  whioh  have  an  encouraging  appear- 
ance by  reason  of  the  amount  of  perforations  in 
parts ; these,  however,  are  not  supplied,  as  they 
obviously  should  be,  with  fresh  air  from  outside 
the  building,  but  actually  only  suck  in  air  from 
within  the  room  itself,  and  re-deliver  it  heated 
above,  bo  that  the  only  ventilating  office  that 
even  these  stoves  fulfil  is  by  the  extraction  of  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  air  by  their 
smoke  flues,  which  descend  and  are  conducted 
by  pipes  suspended  beneath  the  floor  into 
ohimney-shafts  carried  up  on  the  river  side  of 
the  building.  The  only  inlets  for  air  are  the 
entrance  doors,  dose  together  on  the  street  side 
of  the  room  ; only  two  of  these  are  opened,  and 
that  but  occasionally,  as  people  enter  or  leave, 
and  they  merely  open  from  a large  ante-room, 
also  without  any  means  of  ventilation  whatever, 
except  by  the  occasional  opening  of  doors  at 
either  end  from  staircases  again  guarded  from 
draught  by  doors  below.  The  consequent  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  in  the  large  room  may 
well,  therefore,  be  believed  to  have  been  as 
described  in  the  report,  that  “ when  the  gas  were 
lighted,  the  heat  and  sulphurous  vapour  was 
intolerable,  and  the  source  of  great  discomfort 
and  injury  to  the  oconpants  of  the  room.” 

To  correct  this  state  of  things,  the  following 
were  the  palliatives  recently  carried  out  and 
experimented  upon  : — 

Six  ventilators,  of  apparently  3 ft.  diameter, 
were  placed  in  the  ceiling,  from  eaoh  of  which  a 
shaft,  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  only*,  subdivided 
into  four  parts  by  crossed  partitions,  was  carried 
above  the  roof,  and  there  surrounded  by  cowl 
arrangements. 

Thus  six  very  moderate-sized  openings  for  the 
escape  of  heated  air  were  provided,  supposing 
these  ventilating  appliances  unimpeded  by  wind 
blowing  on  to  them,  or  into  the  openings  on  the 
windward  side. 

For  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  the  only  inlets 
into  the  room  are  twelve  vertical  tubes,  eaoh  . 
10  in.  by  8 in.,  plaoed  in  the  bays  of  the  windows,  , 
and  eommnnioating  with  the  outer  air  through  i 
gratings  (the  area  of  openings  in  whioh  only  ' 
should  be  calculated).  The  report  says  that,  , 
“on  testing  these  air  tubes  an  abundant  supply  1 
of  air  was  found  to  be  passing  into  the  room,  , 
whioh  will  prove,  and  especially  in  summer  : 
[when  the  windows  might  be  opened  and  their  : 
assistance  dispensed  with !],  of  great  benefit  to  : 
the  occupants.”  The  said  oconpants  have,  how-  ■ 
ever,  sinoe  hermetically  sealed  them  by  piling  a s 
stack  of  ledgers  upon  the  mouth  of  eaoh  of  I 
them. 

Now,  as  to  the  experiments  extending  over  i 
five  days  and  the  “ tests”  employed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  these  could  have  been  : 
made,  so  as  to  have  arrived  at  all  accurately  as 
to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  discharged  through  l 
the  18-in.  air-Bhafts.  To  be  true,  the  testa  should  t 
have  been  applied  at  the  bottom  of  these  or 
ceiling  ends  of  the  shafts.  The  exhausting  power 


* The  strength  of  a beam  is  ita  weakest  part. 
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could  only  have  been  operating  in  two  of  the 
divisions  of  each  shaft  at  one  time,  and,  as  a 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  operating  only  in  one  ; and 
there  would  be  aotually  down-draughts  through 
others  in  cold  weather ; and  the  area  in  opera- 
tion is  even  further  reduoed  by  the  cowl  arrange- 
ments at  the  top  of  the  tubes,  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  fitful  action,  or  want  of 
aotion,  of  the  wind  upon  their  several  sides  and 
slits. 

So  much  for  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the 
outlets  provided.  Then  as  to  those  of  the  inlets  : 
even  when  not  closed  up  by  ledgers,  the  tubes 
are  ranged  only  on  the  riverside  of  the  building, 
from,  aooording  to  the  report,  “ it  not  being  con- 
sidered advisable  to  admit  air  from  the  north 
side,  taking  into  consideration  the  odoriferous 
character  of  the  atmosphere  aotually  found  in 
Thames-Btreet.” 

These  inlets  consist  of  open  holes,  2 ft.  by  1 ft., 
in  the  walls  (less  solids  in  gratings  ?),  288  in. 
super.,  having  two  vertioal  tubes  from  each,  10  in. 
by  8 in.,  or  80  in.  super,  eaoh,  or  160  in.  together. 
These  tubes  at  first  ended  some  5 ft.  from  the 
floor,  and  were  unprovided  with  any  regulating 
valves.  The  rush  of  cold  air  being  found  un- 
bearable, the  tubes  were  afterwards  doubled  in 
height,  but  apparently  with  no  better  result. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  six  openings  of 
auy  Hort  in  the  roof  and  twelve  from  the  floor, 
if  not  closed,  are  some  improvement  over  none 
whatever ; but,  nevertheless,  the  proper  prac- 
tical ventilation  of  the  Long  Room  of  the  Custom 
House  remains  yet  a problem  to  be  dealt 
with. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  question, 
What  was  the  value  of  the  experiments  made 
by  “ the  scientists  and  others”  ? It  would  be 
desirable  to  know  how  they  ascertained  the  rate 
of  exhausting  power  or  escape  of  air  in  cubic 
feet,  for  by  the  experiments  at  Kew  the  rate  of 
speed  through  a 2^-in.  anemometer  was  called 
a oubio  foot  of  air. 

The  uselessness  of  the  inlets  in  this  case  would 
appear  from  the  statement  in  the  report  that, 
“ on  comparing  the  action  of  the  ventilators 
with  the  room  in  a closed  state  with  the  aotion 
when  the  inlets  were  open,  a difference  of 
only  25  ft.  per  minute  was  discernible”! 
Again,  the  temperature  in  the  room  is  said  to 
have  been  60°,  and  that  outside  about  40°.  The 
total  air-space  in  the  room  is  stated  at  600,000 
cubic  feet ; the  fluctuating  average  speed,  as 
tested  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  to  have  been  525  ft. 
per  minute ; for  six  ventilators,  3,150  ft.  per 
minute,  or  189,000  ft.  per  hour.  Dr.  Richardson 
made  it  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much. 
Which  was  correot  ? We  are,  however,  told 
by  Dr.  Parkes  that  the  air  of  a room  should  be 
ohanged  three  times  an  hour. 

On  the  whole,  the  statement  in  the  report  that 
congratulations  are  due  for  the  success  of  the 
work  done  is  not  borne  out,  for  the  result  appears, 
on  the  oontrary,  to  be  an  absolute  failure;  and 
yet  the  problem  is  a most  simple  one,  and  in  no 
way  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  size  of  the 
room.  It  is  easy  to  adjust  the  size  of  the  inlets 
and  outlets  required  for  their  respective  pur- 
poses, and  to  arrange  their  exits  so  that  the 
i former  may  deliver  the  supply  of  air  without 
i oreating  draughts,  and  that  the  latter  be  not  im- 
i peded,  but  assisted,  by  their  appliances  under  all 
] ciroumstances.  It  is  surely  possible,  also,  to 
apply  tests  with  accuracy,  and  so  avoid  the 
i fiasco  of  suoh  an  endorsement  of  a practical 
i mistake,  by  misapplication  of  soientifio  experi- 
ment, as  has  unfortunately  oocurred  in  this  case 
at  the  London  Custom  House. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

; Sir, — Having  for  some  years  given  much 
i attention  to  the  true  principles  which  should  be 
; followed  in  the  nse  of  wood  for  street-paving, 
i you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  add  a few  remarks 
to  the  correspondence  on  that  subject  now  ap- 
pearing in  your  valuable  journal. 

I was  glad  to  learn  the  opinion  on  the  subject 
i of  so  great  an  engineering  authority  as  Mr. 
Rawlinson.  And  since  he  appears  to  have 
irevived  the  snbjeot  with  a view  to  elicit  dis-, 
•cnssion,  I trust  he  will  not  consider  me  pre- 
sumptuous in  stating  that,  though  I consider  the 
system  he  advocates  a move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  are 
several  points  both  of  principle  and  detail  in 
which  I differ  from  him,  my  views  of  the  right 
principles  of  construction  being  principally  as 
follow : — 


1.  Solidity  of  foundation,  such  forming  the 
true  road. 

2.  Protection  of  foundation  from  surface- 
water  and  impact  of  the  traffic,  by  the  inter- 
position of  an  elastic  and  impervious  medium 
between  the  bed  and  the  surface  blocks. 

3.  The  most  economical  use  of  the  surface- 
material  (wood),  that  in  a properly-constructed 
road  being  the  only  portion  which  should  require 
renewal,  and  should  only  be  used  in  Buch  quan- 
tity as  would  give  a depth  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  wear  oaused  by  surface-attrition,  with 
the  least  possible  residuum  when  surface 
irregularities  entail  renewal. 

4.  Suoh  an  arrangement  of  the  surface  as 
would  afford  the  greatest  uniformity  and 
smoothness  consistent  with  a secure  foothold 
and  durability. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  far  I con- 
sider that  Mr.  Rawlinaon’s  suggestions  meet  or 
fail  to  meet  the  above  conditions. 

1.  A sound  concrete  foundation,  as  he  sug- 
gests, is  the  first  requisite;  but  with  a road 
such  as  I will  describe,  fresh-burnt  ground  lias 
lime  will  prove  quite  as  durable  as  cement, 
except  when  laid  during  very  wet  weather,  and 
be  less  costly. 

2.  The  elasticity  required  by  the  intervening 
layer  is  not  that  of  a mattress,  but  that  of  a 
billiard-ball.  Tarred  felt  does  not  possess  this 
quality ; it  is,  moreover,  liable  to  admit  the 
passage  of  surfaoe  water  at  the  joints,  and  is 
retentive  of  moisture,  thus  liable  to  promote 
decay  in  the  blocks.  Whereas  a thin  asphalte 
layer  exactly  fulfils  the  conditions  of  a proper 
elasticity  and  of  imperviousness.  Moreover,  it 
is  of  suoh  a consistency  as  to  add  also  to  the 
solidity  of  the  foundation  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  its  perfeot  imperviousness,  renders  a less 
depth  of  concrete  equally  efficient. 

3.  The  surface  blocks  should  be  effectually 
united  to  eaoh  other  by  keys,  cementation,  or  by 
both  ; and,  still  better,  they  should  also  be 
firmly  held  down  to  the  bed.  The  strains  from 
passing  loads  are  thereby  distributed  over  a 
larger  area  of  foundation,  and  the  stability  of 
the  blocks  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  their 
depth,  thus  rendering  a deep  and  expensive 
block  necessary,  and  which  must  be  renewed 
long  before  it  has  become  worn  down  by  the 
traffio.  These  requirements  are  met  by  laying 
the  blocks  with  a narrow  space  between  eaoh 
course,  the  lower  half  of  the  spaces  being  run 
in  with  hot  asphalte ; this  also  enters  auger- 
holes,  which  should  be  bored  a short  way  into  the 
blocks  near  their  base,  thus  firmly  cementing 
them  to  each  other  with  an  impervious  and 
preservative  material,  which  also  holds  them 
securely  to  the  bed,  forming  with  it  a firm 
monolithic  slab,  extending  the  whole  width  of 
the  road,  and  distributing  the  strains  from 
passing  loads  over  the  largest  area  of  foundation, 
which  is  thereby  not  required  to  be  so  thick  as 
when  the  shocks  of  the  traffio  are  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  independent  blocks. 
It  is  thus  also  possible  to  employ  the  smallest 
quantity  of  wood  actually  neoessary  to  provide 
a surfaoe  for  the  traffio  till  it  becomes  so  far 
worn  as  to  require  renewal,  blocks  so  laid 
remaining  firm  till  they  are  worn  within  an  inch 
of  their  bed  : this  is  impossible  in  other  systems, 
which  depend  solely  on  the  depth  of  the  block 
for  solidity.  The  eoonomy  thus  effeoted  must 
yearly  become  more  apparent,  as  the  consump- 
tion of  the  proper  kind  of  timber  steadily  in- 
creases, causing  a Bteady  rise  in  price,  as  during 
the  last  few  years. 

4.  The  joints  Mr.  Rawlinson  suggests  may 
produce  a quiet  and  smooth  surface,  but 
another  most  important  requisite  has  to  be 
considered  also,  viz., — the  maximum  safety  of 
foothold  consistent  with  quietness,  durability, 
and  uniformity  of  surface  wear.  I oontend  that 
this  is  not  met  by  the  system  he  advocates, 
there  being  no  sufficient  joint  to  secure  a grip 
for  the  horse,  the  very  nature  of  the  material 
placed  between  the  blocks  bein^'  suoh  as  to  pro- 
duce a greasy  exudation,  which  intensifies  the 
one  condition  in  which  a wooden  pavement  is 
likely  to  become  slippery.  The  true  solution 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  a joint  which  shall 
be  just  sufficiently  wide  to  give  a grip  to  the 
horse  without  forming  too  great  a rut  in  the 
surface.  This  was  attempted  at  first  by  com- 
paratively wide  joints  packed  with  gravel  or 
loosely  filled  with  coarse  concrete,  and  failed 
as  regards  uniformity  of  wear.  Experience  has 
shown  that  by  reduoing  the  joints  and  filling 
the  upper  portion  with  coarse  cement  grout, 
they  will  wear  uniformly  with  the  wood,  and 
all  the  above  conditions  will  be  met,  particularly 


if  the  pavement  be  allowed  to  remain  one  or 
two  days  after  completion  before  the  traffic  ia 
turned  over  it. 

5.  The  quality  of  the  timber  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and,  as  with  the  width  of  joints 
and  uniform  height  of  the  blocks,  was  a point 
which  did  not  receive  sufficient  attention  till 
recently,  though  on  all  of  these  I have  always 
insisted.  The  wood  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  sap  or  dead  knots,  and  hard,  well-seasoned 
red  pine,  not  white,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Raw- 
linson, the  resin  contained  in  red  pine  being 
conducive  to  its  preservation,  without  being  so 
muoh  in  excess  of  its  fibrous  constituents  as  to 
create  greasiness ; whereas  white  pine  contains 
less  resin,  and  is  less  firm  in  the  fibre,  therefore 
more  retentive  of  moisture,  and  decays  more 
rapidly.  In  proof  of  the  importance  of  the 
class  of  timber  used,  I may  remark  that  a piece 
of  pavement  laid  on  the  system  I have  referred 
to,  with  red  pine  blocks  only  3£  in.  deep,  on 
4^  in.  concrete,  with  £ in.  layer  of  asphalte 
intervening,  has  now  been  subject  to  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  an  important  seaport  town  for  six 
years  and  a half,  and  is  still  in  good  condition, 
though  no  repairs  have  been  made  ; whereas  a 
road  paved  on  the  same  system,  with  G in. 
white  pine,  and  subject  to  much  lighter  traffio, 
required  re-laying  within  two  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  durability  in  the  timber. 
The  above  example  will  also  show  the  waste 
involved  in  laying  the  deep  blocks  and  unneces- 
sarily thick  bed  of  concrete  at  present  so  often 
used.  The  total  depth  of  material  really  re- 
quired on  the  system  I advocate  seldom  exoeeds 
8 in.,  even  under  heavy  and  quick  traffic,  and, 
indeed,  is  much  less  when  the  traffio  is  light. 
In  faot,  it  has  been  in  constant  use  during  the 
last  two  years  and  a half  for  tramway  traffio, 
with  3i  in.  blocks  laid  in  £ in.  of  asphalte  and 
3i  in.  of  concrete,  is  still  as  good  as  when  first 
laid,  and  apparently  will  not  require  surface 
renewal  for  at  least  another  three  years.  The 
economy  in  the  original  oost  of  excavation  is 
evident,  as  also  in  the  subsequent  expense  of 
maintenance. 

Referring  to  the  letters  from  your  other 
correspondents,  I am  not  surprised  at  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  of  Norwich,  as,  from  the 
description  of  their  pavement,  it  does  not  pos- 
sess one  quality  conducive  to  durability.  Similar 
pavement  haB  been  laid  in  England  at  intervals 
during  the  last  forty  years,  and  largely  in 
America,  but  has  always  failed,  and,  though 
cheap  at  first,  will  prove  excessively  costly  and 
inconvenient  to  maintain.  I can  only  feel  sur- 
prised that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
have  sanctioned  such  an  outlay,  if  they  had 
been  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
pavement  to  be  laid. 

The  only  way  to  insure  economy  is  to  work 
upon  the  principles  I have  indicated,  reduoing 
the  depths  of  blocks,  &o.,  in  proportion  to  the 
traffic,  and  so  oonstruoting  the  roadway  as  to 
confine  the  wear  practically  to  the  surface 
material.  By  that  means,  though  the  first  oost 
may  be  in  excess  of  that  named  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
such  a reduction  may  be  made  in  the  present 
extravagant  use  of  timber  as  would  reduce  the 
original  outlay  to  the  minimum  consistent  with 
durability,  and  materially  diminish  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  of  maintenance. 

Henry  S.  Copland,  C.E. 


FIREPROOF  CURTAINS  FOR  THEATRES- 

Sir, — Noting  that  you  have  ventilated  the  sub- 
ject of  fireproof  curtains  for  theatres  in  your 
pages,  I beg  to  mention  that  the  system  ad  vooated 
by  Herr  Pfaff,  as  set  forth  by  you,  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  same  by  hydraulic  means,  coincides 
in  a great  measure  with  the  system  I have  for 
some  time  advocated  with  persons  interested, — 
that  portion  of  the  arrangement  dependent  upon 
the  supply  of  water  from  the  main  excepted.  I 
use  a small  accumulator,  which  not  only  aots  as 
a counterbalance  for  raising  the  curtain,  but  is 
ready  at  any  time,  without  depending  on  the 
main  supply,  and  by  my  arrangement  any 
number  of  small  outlet  valves,  with  levers 
attached,  can  be  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
house,  or  even  in  the  public  thoroughfare  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  curtain  in  the 
event  of  fire  occurring  in  an  inaccessible  posi- 
tion for  obtaining  access  to  any  oE  the  valves 
within  the  building. 

The  enormous  weight  of  ironwork  oontained 
in  the  framing,  water-girders,  columns,  curtain, 
and  counterbalanced  weights  in  Herr  Pfaff’s 
arrangement  would  be,  in  the  oase  of  a stage 
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8ay  30  ffc.  by  30  ft.,  a very  serious  matter  in 
itself,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
drawbaok  of  the  expansion  of  iron  by  heat,  which 
is  likely  to  oause  the  curtain  or  screen  to  stick 
fast  in  the  grooves. 

I advocate  a double  curtain  made  on  the 
principle  of  a Venetian  blind,  the  material  being 
attached  to  the  tapes  on  each  side,  the  length 
of  the  laths  forming  the  width  of  the  curtain, 
the  ends  working  up  iron  grooves  built  in  the 
brickwork,  the  material  and  laths  being  prepared 
in  a fireproof  solution,  or  preferably  the  former 
made  of  woven  asbestos,  and  the  laths,  after 
preparation,  painted  with  asbestos  paint  as  a 
further  safeguard.  A double  curtain  of  this 
description  weighs  only  about  half  a ton. 

Two  water-mains,  perforated  their  entire 
length,  are  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  the  cords 
at  the  top  under  the  supporting  lath  or  girder, 
carrying  the  curtain  upon  this  lath  the  jets  play 
upwards,  the  water  being  projected  from  thence 
on  to  the  top  of  the  two  inner  sides  of  the 
curtain  material,  which  it  keeps  thoroughly 
saturated.  The  descent  of  the  water,  except 
when  in  a stream  down  the  curtain,  is  partially 
arrested  by  the  formation  of  the  curtain-laths, 
which  compel  it  to  do  its  duty  by  causing  it  to 
be  continually  projected  against  the  sides  in  the 
event  of  its  running  off  the  surface  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom. 

The  jets  are  brought  into  play  simultaneously 
with  lowering  the  curtain,  held  in  position  at 
the  sides  by  wire-ropes  up  which  the  laths,  and 
consequently  the  ourtain,  slide  in  the  grooves. 

Many  minor  points  of  detail  oould  be  men- 
tioned, such  as  spring  cushions  for  the  ends 
of  the  bottom  lath  to  fall  upon  in  case  the  cur- 
tain should  be  lowered  too  suddenly.  Gutters 
can  be  built  in  the  brick  piers  to  run  off  the 
surplus  water  after  it  has  done  its  work,  and  co 
prevent  damage  in  the  event  of  a false  alarm, 
fire  drill,  &o. ; although  for  fire  drill  the  levers 
of  tke  valves  on  the  water-main  may  be  discon- 
nected from  the  lowering  apparatus. 

There  are  no  complicated  water  - columns, 
girders,  or  heavy  framing,  as  in  Herr  Pfaff’s 
arrangement.  The  top  supporting  lath  or 
girder  contains  the  runners  for  the  cords  to  pass 
over,  and  is  fixed  to  and  rests  upon  the  brick 
piers  usually  built  on  the  stage  side  of  the  pro- 
scenium, supported  at  intervals  and  oased  in  with 
stout  sheet  iron.  The  curtain  grooves  are  also 
formed  in  the  piers  mentioned.  In  consequence 
of  the  curtain  being  double  an  increased  panio 
amongst  the  audience  would  be  prevented 
when  it  is  down,  as  smoke,  or  the  rays  of  light 
from  fire  are  prevented  from  penetrating  through 
wet  double  material.  John  H.  Tyler. 


LYCIAN  REMAINS. 

About  forty  years  ago,  Herr  Scbonbom,  a 
German  traveller,  paid  a visit^to  Asia  Minor,  and 
spent  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  Bouth-west 
of  the  Peninsula  which,  in  ancient  times,  was 
oalled  Lycia.  Upon  a hill,  3,000  ft.  high,  near 
Hekova  Bay,  he  succeeded  in  discovering, 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  remains 
of  a large  edifice,  which  was  profusely  deco- 
rated with  reliefs.  In  the  middle  of  this  struc- 
ture he  found  the  remains  of  a colossal  sarco- 
phagus. The  discovery  had  been  practically  for- 
gotten until,  two  years  ago,  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Benndorf,  Professor  of  Archaeology  at 
Vienna  University,  who  found  the  remains  just 
as  they  were  described  by  the  earlier  traveller. 
The  edifice,  with  the  sarcophagus,  was  declared 
by  Dr.  Benndorf  to  be  the  tomb  of  an  ancient 
Lycian  mountain  prince.  The  walls  he  found 
covered  with  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
reliefs  of  a mythological  nature.  They  formed 
a double  frieze  of  90  metres  in  length,  and 
were  4 ft.  high.  They  are  estimated  by  Pro- 
fessor Benndorf  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.  Upon  these  facts  becoming  known 
in  Vienna,  a number  of  gentlemen  came  together 
and  succeeded  in  collecting  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  and  bring  these  interesting  remains  of 
ancient  art  to  the  Austrian  capital.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  on  hearing  of  the  matter, 
approved  of  the  design,  and  rendered  all  assist- 
ance in  his  power  towards  realising  it.  By  the 
intervention  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, a firman  was  obtained  from  the 
Sultan  empowering  the  promoters  of  the  under- 
taking to  take  possession  of  the  remains, 
with  a view  to  bringing  them  to  Vienna.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition under  Professor  Benndorf,  who  will  pro- 
ceed as  Boon  as  possible  to  Lycia  to  secure  these 


treasures  for  Austria.  The  Emperor  has  given 
his  permission  for  the  reliefs  and  other  remains, 
when  they  arrive,  to  be  permanently  placed  in 
the  Court  Museum  of  Historical  Art. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 

The  growth  of  the  railway  Bystem  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
items  in  the  entire  field  of  industrial  statistics. 
The  8th  of  October,  1829,  may  be  called  the 
birthday  of  the  railway  system,  as  haying  been 
the  day  on  whioh  the  locomotive  trials  were 
commenced  at  Rain  Hill,  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway.  The  earliest  year  for  which 
we  have  official  returns  of  the  length  of  English 
railways  is  1854,  at  the  close  of  which  8,053 
miles  of  line  had  been  completed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1830  twenty-three  miles  of  rail- 
way  were  open  in  the  United  States.  By  the 
end  of  1840,  2,818  miles  were  open.  In 
1850  the  length  rose  to  9,021.  In  1854  it 
was  a little  more  than  double  the  length  of 
English  lines,  being  16,720  miles.  By  1860  the 
aggregate  rose  to  30,635  miles  against  10,433 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1870,  the  respective 
lengths  were  52,914  and  15,537,  and  at  the  end 
of  1879,  82,223  and  17,696  miles  respectively. 
The  total  length  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  18S0,  including  some  lines 
which  do  not  report  their  earnings,  was  93,671 
miles. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  we  compare  the  growth 
of  the  railway  Bystem  since  1854  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a steady  increase  in  the  former  at  about 
the  rate  of  3 per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  at  about 
that  of  4i  per  cent,  per  annnm.  But  when  we 
consider,  not  length  of  line  alone,  but  length  and 
cost  together,  the  contrast  is  more  remarkable. 
The  lowest  cost  per  mile  of  an  average  English 
railway  is  that  shown  by  the  returns  for  1866,  in 
whioh  year  the  cost  per  mile  of  line  open  was 
32,8041.  From  that  date  the  cost  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  has  steadily  increased, 
till,  in  1880,  they  have  cost40,6l3i.  per  mile  open. 
The  American  railways,  on  the  contrary,  have 
decreased  their  costliness,  the  average  cost  of  a 
mile  open  in  1871  being  nearly  12,000/.,  and  in 
1880  only  about  11,6001.  The  total  capital 
returned  as  expended  in  1880  was  979,500,000/. 
in  the  United  States,  and  802,000,000/.  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  average  gross  earnings 
of  the  American  lines  was  1,460/.  per  mile,  of 
which  41'4  per  cent,  was  net  revenue.  The 
United  Kingdom  lines  averaged  nearly  3,700 1. 
per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  of  which  between 
48  and  49  per  cent,  was  net  revenue.  Thus 
the  American  lines  cleared  a dividend  all  round 
of  5 2 per  cent.,  against  4 04  per  cent,  on  the 
English  lines. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  the  world  at 
the  commencement  of  1880  was  calculated  at : — 


Miles. 

Europo  

102,593 

Asia  

8,983 

3,024 

America  

100,867 

4,338 

Total. 

219,805 

SWISS  HOTELS. 

Switzerland,  long  the  most  favourite  resort 
of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  celebrated 
above  all  Continental  countries  for  its  hotels. 
The  architect  in  his  Alpine  tour  may  there  see 
the  Continental  hotel  system  in  its  most  im- 
proved form.  In  the  year  1883  it  is  intended  to 
hold  a National  Swiss  Exhibition;  and  one  of 
the  groups  (No.  41)  will  be  devoted  entirely 
to  illustrating  the  hotel  system  of  Switzer- 
land. There  will  be  exhibited  plans  and  models 
of  all  the  most  important  hotels  of  the  country, 
together  with  photographic  views  of  the  exterior, 
and  the  surrounding  grounds,  and  the  chief 
apartments  of  the  interior.  There  will  also  be 
maps  showing  the  position  of  each  establishment. 
The  different  portions  of  this  Group  of  Objects 
in  next  year’s  exhibition  will  comprise : — (1) 
Diagrams  showing  the  increase  of  visitors  from 
abroad  and  their  influence  on  the  hotel  system 
of  Switzerland;  (2)  representations  of  different 
classes  of  hotels  from  those  of  the  first  rank 
down  to  the  most  primitive  village  inns  ; (3)  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  different  classes  of 
hotels  and  inns ; (4)  illustrations  of  speoial 


arrangements  and  appliances,  like  baths,  steam- 
engines,  water  supply,  and  heating  apparatus ; 
(5)  “ Cur  ” establishments  or  hotels  for  invalids 
with  their  special  peculiarities  ; (6)  illustrations 
of  the  grounds,  parks,  and  gardens  attached  to 
hotels;  (7)  olimate ; (8)  statistics  of  all  esta- 
blishments in  Switzerland  used  mainly  by 
foreign  visitors. 


THE  LATE  R.  R.  ARNTZ,  ARCHITECT. 

On  the  17th  of  February  last,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  Robert  Richard  Arntz  gave  up  his 
work,  and  in  his  case  it  is  no  figure  of  speech, 
for  he  was  at  work  up  to  within  a fortnight  of 
his  death ; then  severe  illness  seized  him,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  A stronger  man 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  weathered  the 
attack,  but  it  came  upon  a frame  which  had 
lately  taken  no  rest  or  relaxation.  Mr.  Arntz 
was  possessed  of  a Bingularly  clear  judgment, 
and  as  a surveyor  was  in  the  foremost  rank ; of 
a most  retiring  disposition,  never  asserting  him- 
self for  his  own  benefit.  He  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
widely-known  as  some  other  men  of  less  real 
ability,  but  to  those  who  did  know  him,  the 
truth  of  this  remark  will  be  apparent.  Fair, 
upright,  and  truthful,  employers  and  employed  : 
who  knew  him  in  business  will  ever  respect  the 
memory  of  a man  who  fearlessly  strove  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  his  duty  in  the  sphere  in  whioh  he 
was  placed. 

Mr.  Arntz  held  the  post  of  Surveyor  to  the  : 
Westminster  Board  of  Works  for  some  forty  j 
years,  including  the  time  before  it  took  the  title  ■ 
it  now  holds.  To  this  work  he  devoted  generally  j 
half  of  eaoh  working  day,  and  it  would  be  : 
impossible  to  Bpeak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  way  ; 
in  whioh  his  duties  to  the  Board  were  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Arntz’s  chief  architectural  works  were  i 
the  United  Westminster  Schools,  a plain  building  \ 
architecturally,  but  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  i 
showing  thought  and  careful  consideration  i 
throughout.  The  United  Westminster  Alms- 1 
houses,  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Rochester- : 
row,  Westminster,  are  also  his,  a more  ornate  i 
group  of  buildings  than  the  last- mentioned. 

Mr.  Arntz  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  Feb.  5th,  1856,. 
and  at  one  time  was  frequent  in  his  attendance1 
at  the  meetings  of  that  body.  He  was  elected- 
a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on> 
December  11th,  1862;  and  was  also  a member  of: 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of: 
Sooial  Scienoe. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HEATON. 

We  have,  with  much  regret,  to  record  the: 
death  of  Mr.  Clement  Heaton,  the  senior  partner: 
in  the  firm  of  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  the  well-1 
known  artists  in  stained  glass  and  church: 
decoration. 

Mr.  Heaton  had  an  extensive  knowledge  ofc 
nature,  and  the  skill  to  apply  it  to  decorative  art. 
Hs  was  always  anxious  to  do  good  and  honestf 
work,  and  among  other  important  matters  on: 
which  he  was  engaged  may  be  mentioned  the  i 
extensive  decorative  work  at  the  Rochdalel 
Town-hall,  Manchester  Town-hall,  the  Merchanti 
Venturers’  Hall,  Bristol,  the  Chapel  of  Trinity! 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  English  Chapel  ate 
St.  Petersburg.  The  last  work  on  which  he  was: 
engaged  was  the  decoration  of  Eaton  Hall,.! 
Chester,  tinder  the  superintendence  of  MrJ 
Waterhouse,  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeBt-3 
minster.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Watford  one 
March  1st.  There  was  a very  large  attendance: 
of  relatives  and  friends.  Among  those  present: 
were  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. ; Mr.  Alfred: 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A. ; Mr.  John  Lee;  the  partner® 
of  the  firm ; and  a large  number  of  employes. 


Smoke  Abatement.  — The  Gas  Institute,! 
after  their  meeting  at  the  Crystal  Palace  lasts 
week,  visited  South  Kensington,  where  the  gaS< 
fired  bakers’  oven  and  gas-pottery  kiln  have 
been  kept  in  operation  for  a series  of  practical 
tests.  A large  deputation  of  the  Master- Bakers’: 
Association  paid  a second  visit,  and  took  part  in 
trials  of  bread-baking,  which  were  considered 
satisfactory.  Messrs.  Huntley  & Palmer  were 
represented  at  the  trials  by  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer: 
The  application  for  spaoe  at  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  which  will  open  on  the  14th  inst.;! 
have  been  very  numerous.  Gas- engines,  oi 
higher  power  than  any  hitherto  used  in  England, i 
will  be  among  the  new  exhibits. 
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DEPOSIT  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PLANS 
WITH  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  West  Ham  Local 
Board,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.E.,  called  attention 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  antiquated  Standing 
Order  of  Parliament  requiring  the  deposit  of 
railway  and  other  plans  in  November  with  the 
“ Parish  Clerk,”  whereas  such  deposits  should 
now  be  made  with  the  Looal  Board  or  other 
authority  whose  duty  it  is  to  to  take  cognisance 
of  such  matters.  In  accordance  with  this  sug- 
gestion, Col.  Makins,  M.P.  for  South  Essex,  has 
prepared  an  amendment  to  Standing  Order, 
No.  29,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session,  after  which  Parliamentary 
plans  affecting  any  district  will  have  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Local  Authority. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in 
the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr. 
John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  stated  that  the  modifications 
sanctioned  by  the  last  annual  general  meeting  of 
donors  and  subscribers  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
conduct  of  the  Society’s  affairs.  The  number  of 
cases  relieved  during  the  year  1S81  was  30,  and  the 
grants  made  amounted  to  381/.  These  cases  in- 
cluded applications  from  Scotland  and  distant  parts 
of  England,  as  well  as  from  the  metropolis.  The 
Council  have  to  deplore  the  decease  during  the  past 
year  of  several  contributors  to  the  Society’s  funds. 
Three  well-known  men, — Mr.  Deciraus  Burton,  Mr. 
Anthony  Salvin,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, — passed 
away  in  December  last,  all  of  whom  evinced  great 
interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  With 
societies,  as  with  individuals,  the  loss  of  one’s 
earliest  friends  is  attended  with  the  keenest  regrets, 
for  they  leave  a void  behind  them  which  cannot  be 
fully  replaced.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Street 
has  caused  a vacancy  in  the  number  of  trustees, 
to  fill  up  which  the  Council  have  nominated 
Mr.  George  Godwin.  The  income  account  and 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1881, 
have  been  duly  audited  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Christian. 
A then  slight  indisposition  prevented  Mr.  Arntz 
from  meeting  his  brother-auditor  on  the  occasion  of 
the  audit,  and  his  subsequent  death  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  both  the 
auditors.  The  Council,  however,  trust  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  annual  general  meeting  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  careful  examination  made  by 
Mr.  Christian  of  the  Society’s  accounts.  The  dona- 
tions received  during  the  year  1881  were  invested 
in  January,  and  the  amount  of  invested  capital  has 
now  reached  the  sum  of  5,550 /.  New  Three  Per 
|Cent.  Stock.  With  reference  to  the  expenses,  the 
(sum  expended  in  18S0  was  50/.,  while  in  1S81  it  was 
|39/.,  making  a reduction  of  11/.,  and  this  in  spite  of 
[the  fact  that  the  printing  of  now  By-laws,  and  lists 
of  donors  and  subscribers,  involved  an  outlay  of 
more  than  25/. 

The  Council  cannot  but  recognise  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  the  liberal  aid  and  assistance  already 
bestowed  by  the  comparatively  few  members  who 
continue  contributors  to  the  Society ; but  deem  it 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  available  funds  for 
distribution  are  quite  unworthy  of  the  character 
land  position  of  the  profession,  and  inadequate  to 
'meet  the  increasing  claims  pressing  for  assistance 
with  that  relief  which,  in  numerous  cases,  ought  to 
pe  granted.  The  Council  are  not  without  a well- 
founded  hope  that  the  Society  will  annually  be  more 
land  more  generally  recognised  by  the  large  body  of 
the  profession,  and  especially  by  the  very  large 

I accession  of  gentlemen  who  have  recently  been 
ilected  as  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects.  The  Institute  now 
(cumbers  more  than  a thousand  professional 
i, members,  not  a fourth  of  whom  contribute  to  the 

I Society’s  funds.  The  Council  in  all  kindness 
iarnestly  solicit  their  influence  and  support  for  the 
Society,  which  it  is  essential  to  the  interest  and 
■espectability  of  the  profession  to  maintain  on  a sound 
md  permanent  basis  to  effectually  carry  out  its 
haritablo  objects.  To  administer  relief  and  con- 
lolation  is  at  once  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  in 
jhe  profession  who  are  so  far  fortunate  as  to  be 
mlessed  with  the  means  ol  doing  so,  remembering 
always  that  “ without  charity  we  are  nothing 
Ivorth.” 

: The  balance-sheet  showed  the  receipts  for  the 
'ear  to  be  4781.  13s.  10d.,  inclnding  13/.  9s.  9d. 
wrought  forward  from  laBt  year;  159/.  17s.  Id. 
lividends  on  stock  ; and  subscriptions  305/.  7s. 
?he  disbursements  amounted  to  460/.  18s.  5d., 

I noluding  40/.  for  two  pensions ; 381/.  paid  to 
pplicants  for  relief  ; and  39/.  18s.  5d.  paid  for 
forking  expenses ; leaving  a balance  of  17/. 
!5s.  5d.  to  be  carried  forward. 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  and  the  election  of 
a new  trustee  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  emphasised  the  words  of  the  report  as  to 
the  necessity  of  increased  support  to  the  Society 
from  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Mocatta,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
while  he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a much 
larger  number  of  subscribers,  he  looked  with 
great  satisfaction  upon  the  augmentation  which 
had  been  made  during  the  last  year  or  two  in 
the  funded  property  of  the  Society, — an  augmen- 
tation largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr.  God- 
win, seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  James 
Williams  (of  H.M.  Office  of  Works),  T.  M.  Rick- 
man, F.  W.  Porter,  Edwin  Nash,  and  Joseph 
Peacock  were  elected  members  of  Council  in  the 
room  of  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian,  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  and 
W.  A.  Boulnois.  Messrs.  Lewis  Solomon  and 
William  Hudson  were  eleoted  auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


WATER  POWER  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
invites  us  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  that  a 
paper  recently  published  in  the  Gazette  of  India 
sets  forth  the  terms  on  which  leases  of  water- 
power are  now  available  on  the  canals  in  the 
Punjab. 

Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  wool, 
hides,  hemp,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  the  Punjab ; there  is  also  a population  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  labour  required  for  factory 
operations ; but  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
fael  are  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
a manufactory  remunerative  in  any  case  where 
steam-power  is  necessary  for  its  working. 
Wood  costs  about  Rs.  30  per  100  maunds  ; coal 
about  Rs.  1.  8 per  maund  at  Amritsar,  and  14 
annas  a maund  at  Delhi ; so  that  the  cost  of 
working  a 100-horse-power  Bteam-engine  would 
be  about  Rs.  150  per  diem,  while  a water-wheel 
of  similar  power  would  cost  only  about  Rs.  5 
per  diem. 

The  localities  where  this  vast  water-power  is 
available  are  named. 

The  standard  for  the  calculation  of  1-horse- 
power is  assumed  at  15  cubic  feet  per  second 
falling  through  1 ft.,  as  8‘8  cubio  feet  per  second 
falling  through  1 ft.  constitutes  a theoretical 
horse  - power ; there  is  thus  ample  margin 
allowed  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
maohines. 

The  Government  are  prepared  to  grant  the 
use  of  the  water  for  working  machinery  for 
periods  not  exceeding  twenty  years  on  the 
terms  Bhown  below  : — 

Approximate  Rates  per  Horse-power  per  Annum. 


Rs. 

For  the  first  three  years Nil. 

For  the  second  five  years 60 

For  the  third  six  years 100 

For  the  fourth  six  years  160 


Good  results  should  follow  these  arrange- 
ments. 


PREVENTION  OF  FADING  IN  SHOP 
WINDOWS. 

The  Swiss  Geiverbe  Blatt  recommends  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  which  drapers  and  many  other 
shopkeepers  have  long  experienced,  namely,  the 
fading  or  bleaching  of  many  kinds  of  coloured 
artioles  when  exposed  in  the  shop-windows. 
The  authority  quoted  says  that  this  fading  or 
bleaching  is  brought  about  only  by  the  white 
rays  of  the  sun’s  light,  and,  where  it  occurs,  it 
shows  that  the  glass  is  more  or  less  perfectly 
colourless.  It  is  found  that  if,  instead  of  such 
colourless  glass,  the  ,window-panes  consist  of 
glass  which  is  slightly  yellow,  the  bleaching  or 
fading  process  is  prevented.  Where  the  glass 
is  colourless  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  slightly 
yellowish  tinted  glass,  the  desired  effect  may,  it 
is  said,  be  produced  by  simply  giving  the  panes 
a coating  of  copal  varnish. 


Chimney-pieces  and  Stoves. — Messrs.  Ash- 
ton & Green  have  just  now  issued  an  illustrated 
price-list,  containing  a large  number  of  designs 
for  chimneypieces  of  moderate  cost,  some  of 
them  coloured  to  Bhow  the  varieties  of  marble 
employed  in  their  construction.  Illustrations 
and  prices  of  a large  numbor  of  grates  are  also 
given. 


UNDERGROUND  ROOMS. 

Sir,  — Your  correspondent,  “ G.  M.  D.,” 
evidently  fails  to  recognise  the  very  essential 
difference  between  “ rooms  ” occupied  by  and 
let  separately  to  different  occupiers,  and  those 
wholly  in  one  occupation,  and  I differ  with  him 
toto  ccelo  in  his  construction  of  the  Act.  My 
belief  is  that  the  Legislature  had  specially 
recognised  the  different  mode  of  treatment,  and 
provided  for  the  same. 

He  surely  would  not  wish  to  prevent  butlers 
in  Grosvenor-square  or  Park-lane  sleeping  in 
the  basements,  of  whioh  they  are  the  regular 
custodians  and  guardianB,  and  multiply  useless 
legislation  for  no  practical  end. 

The  more  basements  are  disfranchised  the 
more  the  worse  evil  of  overorowding  in  upper 
floors  will  take  place.  The  problem  of  the  day  is 
how  to  house  the  poorer  classes,  not  to  render 
the  present  small  accommodation  smaller. 

I need  hardly  say  how  entirely  impracticable 
it  is  for  district  surveyors  to  perform  police 
duties  and  see  how  such  rooms  are  occupied  at 
night.  It  is  one  for  the  local  authorities  and 
thoir  sanitary  inspectors  to  deal  with. 

A District  Surveyor. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 


Sir, — I venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  facts,  feeling  sure  that  your  sense  of 
justice  will  cause  you  to  give  publicity  to  it. 

In  common  with  several  firms  I submitted  a tender 
(in  accordance  with  an  advertisement  in  your  paper 
of  the  11th  ult.)  for  a proposed  firework  factory  at 
Mitcham,  under  a firm  of  architects  in  Parliament- 
street.  At  the  time  arranged  (Monday,  20th,  three 
o’clock)  tenders  were  received  and  opened  by  the 
architect  from  eleven  firms,  and  the  result  was 
announced  in  this  way 

‘‘Gentlemen,  the  highest  is  560/.,  the  lowest  313/. 
I will  consult  my  client,  and  communicate  with  the 
lowest.”  After  a demur  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
petitors, the  tenders  were  read,  as  follow  : — 


Barnes  . 

Cooke 

Maryland  

Knnor  

Holloway  

Battley  

Burch  

Smith  & Bulled 

Capsey  

Tu  tie  & Co 

l’«*CO 


£560  0 0 
440  0 0 
435  0 0 
425  0 0 
391  0 0 
330  0 0 
375  0 0 
375  0 0 
370  0 0 
315  0 0 
313  0 0 


On  reading  tho  list  published  by  you  (p.  240),  I find 
thirteen  names,  one  of  which,  a-  345/.,  is  accepted, 
but  an  addition  is  mentioned  of  30/.  for  red  bricks, 
which  were  never  mentioned  in  the  specification. 
Tho  facts  are  brief  and  speak  for  themselves.  But 
while  admitting  the  perfect  right  of  an  architect  in 
a public  or  private  competition  to  recommend  any 
man  for  acceptance,  the  addition  of  a tender  after 
public  opening  can  only  convey  one  impression  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  sent  in  at  the  right  time. 

One  Annoyed. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ANTS. 

SIR, — I have  tested  the  remedy  (plaster  of  Paris 
and  sugar)  as  recommended  by  “ Watford,  Herts,” 
but  I could  not  get  the  ants  to  "make  one  meal  of 
it.”  They  walked  over  it  with  the  most  sovereign 
contempt.  I have  not  ventured  to  try  the  arsenical 
mixture,  because  I fear  that  my  household  have  not 
quite  such  lively  instincts  as  the  ants,  and  a mistake 
might  occur,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when 
" there  is  poison  about.”  F.  S.  A. 


VARIORUM. 

We  spoke  not  long  since  of  the  appearance 
of  a new  edition  of  “ The  Imperial  Dictionary,” 
revised  by  Chas.  Annandale,  M.A.,  and  published 
by  Blackie  & Sod,  Old  Bailey,  &o.  We  need 
now  simply  mention  that  the  second  volume  has 
been  issued  ranging  from  "Departure”  to 
“ Kythe.”  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  many 
readers  in  a hundred  know  what  that  word 

means.* Part  10  of  “English  Etohings  (W. 

Reeves)  includes  a view  of  the  obelisk  on  the 
Embankment,  with  the  sphinxes  placed  not  as 
they  are,  but  as-  they  ought  to  be.  "The 
Shimmering  Sea,”  in  the  same  number,  is 

worth  the  cost  of  the  part. We  wish  to 

introduce  a novel  to  our  readers  : a " A Laodi- 
cean ; or,  the  Castle  of  the  Stancys,”  by  Thos. 
Hardy ; published  by  Sampson  Low  & Co. 
“What  next,”  says  Straitlaoe ; “I  do  not  look 
to  my  Builder  for  notices  of  novels.”  Very 
likely  not.  But  there  are  novels  and  novels,  and 
when  we  find  one,  as  in  this  case,  dealing  with 
the  life  of  an  architect  and  written  by  an  archi- 


* Kythe,  v.  i.  to  appear  ; to  be  manifest  (OH  English 
and  Scotch).  “ It  kythes  bright.”— Sir  W.  Scott. 
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ect,  it  seems  quite  right  that  we  should  give  it 
® word.  The  whole  Btory  grows  out  of  a sketch- 
*ng  tour,  and  is  very  interesting.  It  is  agreeable 
to  us  to  find  Mr.  Hardy  speaking  of  the  Builder 
as  “ the  familiar  periodical  from  which,  in  my 
days  of  pupilage,  I gained  so  much  that  was  of 
use  to  me  in  the  profession  I had  then  entered 
upon.”  Mr.  Hardy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  author  of  “ Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,”  in  connexion  with  which  he  Beems  to 
have  been  used  somewhat  ungenerously  by  a 
contemporary  dramatist. 


HlxsoIIaiuii. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — The  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operations  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Aot  sat  at  Westminster  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Sir  Richard  Cross  presiding.  Sir 
Henry  Hunt,  oonBulting  surveyor  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  and  arbitrator 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot  of  1875,  said 
he  had  aoted  in  fifteen  cases,— eight  in  the 
metropolis  and  seven  in  the  provinces.  He 
oonBidered  that  the  Act  had  worked  most 
beneficially  in  the  public  interest  by  clearing 
away  unhealthy  areas.  This  had  no  doubt  been 
done  at  considerable  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  but 
great  expense  was  inevitable  in  such  matters. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Act  was  too  cumbersome,  too 
dilatory,  and  too  expensive  ; and  he  ventured  to 
suggest  a simpler  and  more  summary  course  of 
action.  He  recommended  to  the  Committee  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Land  Aot  passed 
last  session,  which  gave  the  Postmaster- General 
power  to  acquire  any  property  by  giving  three 
months’  notice  to  the  occupiers,  application  to 
Parliament  being  avoided.  He  gave  the  Com- 
mittee information  as  to  the  demand  that 
existed  for  small  property,  such  as  that  to  be 
found  in  Pettiooat-lane,  London.  It  frequently 
occurred  that  as  much  as  51.  was  paid  by  trades- 
men to  get  tenants  out  of  their  premises, — a 
sort  of  tenant-right  being  thus  established. 

Application  of  Stored-up  Power.  — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  there  was  (according  to 
the  Daily  News ) a successful  demonstration  of 
the  application  of  stored-up  power  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  a tramway-car.  The  experiment  was 
tried  on  the  line  of  rails  connecting  the  North 
Metropolitan  Tramway  Company’s  carriage- 
works  with  the  company’s  lines.  Tho  car  was 
an  open  one,  of  Continental  make.  Enclosed 
under  the  seats  and  behind  them,  along  the 
sides  of  the  oar,  was  a large  number  of  Faure’s 
improved  aceumulators,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously oharged  from  a dynamo-machine  at  the 
Tramway  Company’s  works.  These  accumulators 
were  connected  with  a dynamo-machine  under- 
neath the  car,  the  motion  of  whioh  was  com- 
municated to  the  wheels  of  the  car  by  a cog- 
wheel arrangement.  Connexion  was  established 
and  broken  by  the  simple  movement  of  a Bwitch. 
Thus,  with  the  simplest  possible  movement,  the 
stored-up  force  was  reconverted  from  electricity 
into  motive  power,  and  the  car  moved  off  at  a 
Bpeed  which  was  easily  regulated  ; for,  according 
to  the  distance  the  switch  was  moved,  the  driver 
could  run  his  car  with  a supply  of  force  from  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  accumulators  at  his 
pleasure.  The  weight  added  to  the  oar  by  the 
accumulators  was  a ton  and  a half.  The  force 
said  to  be  stored  in  them  was  equivalent  to  25- 
horse-power  for  one  hour,  or  1-horse-power  for 
twenty-five  hours.  It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  Ward,  who  was  conducting  the  experiment, 
that  this  method  of  propelling  conveyances  haB 
an  enormous  advantrge  over  others  in  point  of 
eoonomy,  while  its  noiselessness  and  freedom 
from  the  nuisances  of  smoke  or  steam  are 
obvious  recommendations. 

The  Sunday  Society. — Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  holding  an  evening  party  in 
furtherance  of  this  Sooiety,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  obtain  the  opening  of  museums,  art 
galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens  on  Sundays, 
similar  to  those  which  gave  satisfaction  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  party  will  be  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Maroh  29th, 
and  will,  as  before,  be  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  immediate  friends.  The 
proceedings  will  commence  with  addresses  in 
support  of  the  objects  of  the  Sooiety,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  after 
which  musical  selections  for  promenade  and 
dancing  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey’s 
band. 


The  Highest  Hailway  Bridge  in  the 
World  is,  or  will  be  (of  course)  in  America. 
On  the  top  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  the 
point  where  the  Bradford  extension  of  the  Erie 
Railway  is  to  pass,  is  “ a slight  impediment  ” in 
the  shape  of  a ravine  300  ft.  deep.  The  chief 
engineer  of  the  Erie,  Mr.  Chanute,  has  exhibited 
to  a reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  his  plans 
for  getting  over  this  impediment.  For  some 
time  it  haB  delayed  a railroad  connexion  between 
that  section  and  Pittsburg.  It  is  virtually  a 
valley,  running  lengthwise  the  mountain  range, 
whose  walls  are  2,200  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  whose  bottom  is  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Kinzua  Creek.  In  Eome 
places  the  depth  of  the  valley  is  700  ft.  and 
300  ft.  was  about  the  first  favourable  orossing- 
point  that  could  be  found.  Work  was  begun 
last  fall  upon  a structure  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  highest  railway-bridge  in  the 
world.  The  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  over 
2,000  ft.,  that  distance  to  be  covered  with 
twenty-two  piers  of  iron  and  twenty-three 
spans.  Two  low  stone  pierB  will  underlie  each 
iron  one,  the  total  masonry-work  amounting  to 
2,200  cubic  yards.  The  length  of  the  piers  will 
be  40  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  spans  60  ft. 
The  piers  will  be  110  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  taper- 
ing gradually  up  to  a width  of  12  ft.  at  the  top. 
The  firm  of  Clark,  Reaves,  & Co.,  of  Phcenix- 
ville,  Pa.,  are  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork. 
They  expect  to  complete  the  structure  by  about 
June  1st.  Its  total  cost  will  be  about  §300,000. 
Both  Mr.  Chanute  and  Mr.  Clark  agreed  that 
there  was  no  railway-bridge  in  the  world  of  so 
great  height  as  this  would  be.  The  Kentucky 
River  Bridge  is  276  ft.  high,  the  Great  Peru- 
vian Railway-bridge  is  235  ft.,  the  Portage 
Bridge  on  the  Erie’s  main  line  is  234  ft.,  and  the 
Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  is  275  ft. 

Rawtenstall. — A large  five-light  window 
has  been  fixed  this  week  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Rawtenstall,  near  Mauohefcter,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Worswick,  of  Greenbank,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Ashworth  and  his  sister.  The 
three  centre  lights  are  treated  as  one  compo- 
sition, showing  our  Lord  as  the  healer.  Round 
our  Lord,  who  occupies  the  centre  light,  are 
grouped  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
the  sick.  At  the  head  of  the  centre  opening, 
forming  part  of  the  canopy,  grouped  and 
entwined  with  it,  is  a votive  angel,  bearing  a 
scroll,  with  the  legend : “ Blessed  are  the 
Dead  ” ; while  the  pelican  tearing  its  breast  to 
feed  its  young  occupies  the  base  of  the  centre 
light,  emblematic  of  Christ  dying  for  the 
Churoh.  The  other  two  lights  are  occupied 
respectively  by  the  subjects  of  Christ  raising 
from  the  Dead  the  Widow’s  Son  at  Nain,  and 
Mary  sitting  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus,  while°He  half 
rebukes  Martha  for  saying  : “ Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part.”  The  window  is  painted  in  a 
rioh  full  key,  and  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
I.  A.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of  London. 

The  Cathedral  Close  at  Norwich. — The 
Dean  of  Norwich  writes  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lynn  and  Fakenham  Railway 
Company  have  a Bill  now  in  Parliament  await- 
ing its  seoond  reading,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  to  pass  a line  of  railway  through  the 
Cathedral  Close  at  Norwich,  cutting  off  the 
margin  of  the  Close  which  is  skirted  by  the 
river  Wensum  (and  within  which  margin  is 
embraced  a very  curious  and  interesting  relic 
of  antiquity),  ejecting  from  their  quiet  homes 
several  citizens  who  have  retired  to  the  Close 
for  privacy  and  seclusion,  and  curtailing  one  of 
those  few  open  spaces  which  are  now  thought  so 
essential  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  great  towns.  Dean  Goulburn 
states  that  the  invasion  of  a Cathedral  Close  by 
a line  of  railway  is  a new  and  hitherto  unheard- 
of  thing. 

A New  Synagogue. — On  Sunday  laBt  the 
memorial  stone  of  a new  synagogue  in  course 
of  erection  in  Abbey-street,  St.  John’s  Wood, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  Lionel  L.  Cohen.  The  syna- 
gogue is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian, 
with  Byzantine  feeling.  The  materials  are  red 
brick,  with  Dumfries  red  Btone  dressings.  The 
cost,  including  site,  minister’s  house,  &c.,  will 
exceed  12,0001.  The  building  will  accommodate 
500  worshippers. 

St.  Pancras. — Provision  is  being  made  for 
an  additional  outdoor-relief  station  for  this 
} parish  in  Charles-street,  Somers-town,  by  con- 
verting two  houses  and  certain  additions.  Messrs. 
Steed’s  tender  has  been  aocepted.  Mr.  Bridg- 
man is  the  architect. 


Building  Land  at  Hendon. — The  Nationa 
Standard  Land  Society,  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier,  held  their  first  sale  of 
freehold  building  land  last  month  at  the  Midland 
Hotel,  Hendon.  The  Midland  Railway  Company 
had,  just  before  the  sale,  purchased  twenty- 
seven  lots,  whioh  abut  on  their  line,  leaving  fifty- 
three  lots  to  fall  under  the  hammer  out  of  the 
eighty  advertised.  After  some  preliminary 
remarks,  bidding  commenced  for  lot  1,  a free- 
hold corner  shop  plot,  having  a frontage  to  the 
Edgware-road  of  27  ft.  6 in.,  by  return  frontage 
to  Gutter’s  Hedge-lane  of  85  ft.,  which  was 
slowly  run  up  to  991.,  at  which  price  it  was  sold. 
All  the  lots  up  to  twenty-seven  were  marked 
out  as  shop  plots  (with  the  exception  of  lot  23, 
whioh  was  reserved  for  a public-house  plot). 
The  frontages  were  generally  20  ft.,  by  depths 
varying  from  87  ft.  to  112  ft.,  and  averaged  901.  , 
per  plot.  The  public-house  plot  sold  for  275Z. 
The  remainder  being  smaller  plots  for  the 
erection  of  residences,  had  frontages  of  17  ft.,  , 
by  depths  of  from  80  ft.  to  90  ft.,  and  were  sold  I 
at  from  45 1.  to  70Z.  per  plot.  The  total  sum  i 
realised  at  the  sale  amounted  to  4,0021.  The 
amount  of  the  railway  company’s  purchase  was 
1.800Z.  Previously  to  the  sale  commencing,  Mr. 
Collier  drew  attention  to  the  principle  upon  ; 
whioh  he  conducts  his  sales  with  regard  to  the  i 
nine  years’  payments.  If  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  the  priooipal  is  paid,  interest  ceases  : 
with  the  last  instalment. 

Dangerous  Steps. — On  Wednesday  last  the 
Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex  held  an  inquest  : 
at  the  St.  Pancras  Coroner’s  Court,  as  to  the 
death  of  Edward  Goddard,  aged  26,  a fret- 
outter,  of  263,  Great  College-street,  Camden  : 
Town.  On  Saturday  week  the  deceased,  who  : 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Jennings,  on  descending  i 
some  steps  from  an  upper  workshop,  where  there 
was  no  handrail,  suddenly  slipped,  aud  fell  to 
the  bottom  on  his  head.  He  was  so  seriously  , 
injured  that  his  father  took  him  in  a oab  to 
University  College  Hospital,  where  he  received 
but  little  attention.  Dr.  Batt  deposed  that  the  : 
death  was  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  caused  i 
by  the  fall.  It  was  a proper  case  for  treatment  ' 
in  the  hospital.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  said 
he  saw  the  deceased,  and  considered  it  a shame- 
ful thing  that  he  was  not  admitted.  In  returning  ; 
a verdict  of  “ Accidental  Death,”  the  jury  called  t 
the  attention  of  the  distriot  surveyor  to  the 
dangerous  state  of  the  steps,  and  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  deceased  was  not  admitted  to  < 
the  hospital  at  once.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  i 
that  the  distriot  surveyor  would  have  any  power* 
in  the  matter. 

The  Fitz  Recreation  Ground,  Keswick,  i 
A week  or  two  ago  we  mentioned  this  project: 
for  securing  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  at  Kes-! 
wick,  for  use  as  a public  recreation-ground.: 
The  success  of  the  project  is  now  assured, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hewetson 
family.  Messrs.  Thomas  & Henry  Hewetson  have 
each  raised  their  promised  subscriptions  fromt 
1,000Z.  to  1,700Z.,  making  a total  of  3,400Z.  Mr. 
John  Hewetson  gives  100Z.,  and  the  Misses  Jane,» 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Hannah,  and  Emma  Hewetson* 
100Z.  each,  making  a grand  total  of  4.000Z.  Thisi 
liberality  will  render  the  execution  of  the  project! 
a light  matter,  financially,  to  the  local  residents. 

Builder's  Claim. — In  a reference  as  to  a 
mansion  for  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Griffith,  at  Pen-y-; 
nant,  by  contraot,  schedule  of  priceB,  and  day-; 
work,  the  umpire,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  held! 
his  final  sitting  at  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
on  Saturday  last.  The  total  claim  is  17,564ZJ 
Us.  10d.,  and  the  plaintiff  claims  a balance  of* 
3,604Z.  17s.,  while  the  defendant’s  contention  is 
that  the  plaintiff  is  overpaid  to  the  value  of* 
288Z.  12s.  6d.  The  oounsel  engaged  were  Mr.  T.' 
H.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  A.  Yates ; the  plaintiff’s! 
London  solicitors  being  Messrs.  Smith,  Fawdony 
& Low,  and  the  defendant’s  London  solicitors 
being  Messrs.  Prior,  Bigg,  Church,  and  Adams,  i 

Knapton. — Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  has  made  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  fine  old  churoh  at; 
Knapton,  Norwich,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of 
substantial  repairs,  daylight  being  visible  through, 
the  roof  in  several  places.  A restoration  com-i 
mittee  has  been  formed,  and  among  other  im-t 
provements  will  be  the  sub.-titution  of  open; 
benches  for  the  present  ugly  pews.  The  roof  is' 
a fine  example  of  the  double  hammer-beam  con-j 
Btruction,  and  retains  great  part  of  its  oiiginal 
coloured  decoration. 

Kidderminster  School  Board. — Out  of 
eight  designs  submitted  in  competition  for  Lea-; 
street  schools,  the  Board  at  the  last  meeting 
selected  the  design  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gethmgh 
architect,  Kidderminster  and  Stourbridge. 
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Safety  in  Theatres. — At  Hooley’s  Theatre, 
in  Chicago,  an  experiment  was  made  the  other 
day  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  ventilators  over 
the  stage  for  keeping  the  flames  of  a conflagra- 
tion behind  the  proscenium  arch  from  issuing 
into  the  auditorium.  The  American  Architect 
says, — In  the  presence  of  several  fire  engineers, 
members  of  oity  committees  and  others,  half  a 
dozen  stoves,  filled  with  rags  dipped  in  turpen- 
tine, wet  shavings,  and  other  combustibles,  were 
lighted,  and  allowed  to  burn  for  several  minutes. 
"When  the  stage  was  well  filled  with  smoke,  a 
ventilator,  formed  by  a round  shaft,  8 ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  carried  up  20  ft.  above  the  roof, 
was  opened  by  pulling  the  wire-rope  which  con- 
trolled a valve  in  it,  and  in  less  than  a minute 
the  smoke  was  completely  cleared  away.  The 
curtain  separating  the  stage  from  the  audi- 
torium  was  partly  lowered  during  the  trial, 
which  certainly  affords  evidence  of  the  value  of 
such  an  arrangement  in  protecting  the  audienoe 
in  case  of  a fire  on  the  stage.  To  give  assur- 
ance of  effective  operations  in  case  of  actual 
need,  the  experiment  ought,  however,  to  be 
repeated  while  the  gas  is  lighted  all  through 
the  house,  and  the  regular  ventilating-apparatus 
of  that  portion  in  full  operation.  With  any- 
thing like  the  thorough  ventilation  now  nsual 
in  the  best  theatres,  the  upward  draught  from 
the  space  in  front  of  the  curtain  would  during  e 
performance  be  very  powerful,  enough  so,  per- 
haps, to  counteract,  or  even  reverse,  the  current 
through  the  stage  - ventilator.  This  would,  if 
once  ascertained,  be  easily  remedied ; perhaps 
by  the  device  suggested  some  time  ago,  of 
having  the  air  - currents  from  all  parts  of  the 
house  drawn  toward  the  Btage,  to  issue  together 
from  the  ventilator  over  it. 

A Roman  Villa. — A paper  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Brent,  F.S.A.,  was  read  on  the  1st  inst.  at  the 
British  Arohceological  Association,  the  Rev. 
S.  M.  Mayhew  presiding,  upon  a “ Roman  Villa, 
recently  discovered  at  Hethwold,  near  Brandon, 
Norfolk,”  at  a spot  known  as  Little  Holmes,  and 
sketches  were  exhibited  of  specimens  of  the  tiles, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  of  fragments  of 
an  amphora,  together  with  the  plan  of  the 
parish,  with  the  site  of  the  excavations  marked 
upon  it.  The  parish  preserves  a great  deal  of 
the  old  Roman  nomenclature.  It  lies  near  the 
Roman  fossway,  but  outside  the  Roman  line  of 
demarcation,  a fact  which  gives  some  interest  to 
the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  on  this  site.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a spot  rising  only 
about  4 ft.  above  the  fen  level  should  have  been 
chosen  at  that  early  date  for  a residence.  This 
ancient  building  was  placed  in  a oorner,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  String  dyke  and  Hag- 
gard’s dyke.  For  years  large  numbers  of  tiles 
have  been  turned  up  on  the  mound  of  which  the 
Little  Holmes  is  composed,  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Roman  house  lying  within  reach  of 
the  ploughshare.  The  foundations  are  plaoed 
immediately  on  the  Bubsoil  of  sand,  and  are  of 
great  hardness  and  Bolidity,  built  in  alternate 
bands  of  flint  rubble  and  the  grey  fine-grained 
Northamptonshire  flag-stone.  One  ohamber  is 
apparently  an  apodyterium  ; it  has  a floor  of 
solid  masonry,  intersected  by  flues  15  in.  wide. 

Extension  of  Ironworks  in  South.  Staf- 
fordshire.— Four  years  ago  Mr.  John  Lysaght, 
proprietor  of  the  St.  Vincent’s  Galvanised 
Ironworks,  Bristol,  purchased  the  Swan  Garden 
portion  of  the  ironworks  at  Wolverhampton, 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  the  late  firm  of 
G.  B.  Thorneycroft  & Co.  After  putting  the 
Bame  in  repair,  and  making  very  considerable 
alterations  and  additions,  they  were  started  for 
(the  purpose  of  supplying  the  works  at  Bristol 
I :with  sheet-iron  of  a superior  quality  and  finish. 
EjThere  resulted  such  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  “ Orb  ” galvanised  sheets,  that  it  beoame 
Knecessary,  in  order  to  meet  that  demand,  to 
Sjincrease  the  number  of  sheet  mills  from  seven 
i to  eleven.  For  this  purpose  additional  new 
jiplant  has  been  put  down  during  the  last  nine 
umonths,  and  has  reoently  been  most  successfully 
H3tarted  to  work. 

*1  Portsmouth  Drainage  Competition.  — 
i [Objections  reach  us  against  the  permission  given 
cby  the  Corporation  of  Portsmouth  to  their  own 
purveyor  to  compete,  on  the  ground  that  he  must 
libe  in  possession  of  information  and  advantages 
oot  possessed  by  outsiders.  It  is  said,  and  it 
jeems  to  us  with  justice,  if  the  Corporation  have 
'nil  confidence  in  their  surveyor,  let  him  be 
runtrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  soheme  j 
i Jut  it  is  not  fair,  merely  to  assure  themselves 
ihat  he  is  a competent  man,  to  induce  a number 
> i)f  independent  engineers  to  waste  time,  thought, 
tnd  money,  for  that  purpose. 


Books.  — In  the  interest  of  our  younger 
readers  we  point  out  that  a portion  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  William  BurgeB,  A.R.A., 
will  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Puttick  & Simpson  at 
their  rooms  in  LeiceBter-square,  on  Monday,  the 
20th.  The  books  are  suoh  as  every  architect 
needs. 


TENDERS 

For  road  and  sewers  on  the  South  Acton  Estate  of  the 
National  Liberal  Land  Company 

Ambrose  Oliver,  Brighton  £743  0 0 ! 

James  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  625  0 0 

Dyer  & Huntley,  Loughborough 

Junction 615  0 0 

William  Harris,  Camberwell  600  0 0 

Philip  Giles  Pound,  Bow-road  499  0 0 

Matthew  William  Rowlos,  Acton  495  0 0 

George  Impey,  Ley  tonstone 490  10  0 

William  Herbert  Wheeler,  Hammer- 
smith   476  10  0 

W.  Carter,  Anerley 470  0 0 

James  P.zzoy,  Horoeey 460  0 0 

William  Nichoils,  Woodgreen 431  0 0 

John  K.  Baxter,  Walham-green 410  0 0 

William  Armstrong.  Chiswick  4 .0  0 0 

Cornelius  Lyons,  Wandsworth* 390  15  0 1 

* Accepted  subject  to  references  being  satisfactory. 

For  sewering,  draining,  and  forming  Cross-street,  Back 
Bolton-road,  Back  Grauville,  Back  Feroday,  and  Baok 
Whitehead  streets,  WVkden  District.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price:— 

J.  Uuswortb,  WV.kdon £274  3 7 

J.  Jackson,  Walkden 269  3 0 

J.  Oaks,  KearsDy  267  17  1 

Charles  Harris,  Harewood  259  19  2 

G.  Unsworth,  Moss  Side  252  10  3 

Snapo  A 8ons,  Eccles 212  G 1 

Wm.  Hardy,  Altrincham  237  19  0 

Turner  & Sons,  Wrexham  231  6 6 

Edmund  Bird,  Cborlton  (accepted)  ...  197  13  9 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  premises,  1 11,  High 
street,  Hounslow,  for  Mr.  A.  Platt.  Mr.  T.  W.  Barry, 
arohitect: — 

G.  Daniels  £970  0 0 

J.  Windred  965  0 0 

W.  Hoebin 950  0 0 

J.  Osborne 850  0 0 

W.  Wisdom  (accepted) 775  0 0 

For  bnilding  two  bouses  on  8tepney-groen,  for  Mrs 
Gretton.  Mr.  Mitchell,  architect 

Higgs  £1,930  0 0 

R'ta 1,761  0 0 

Young  & Fraser  1,708  0 0 

Lemon 1,690  0 0 

Judd 1,619  0 0 


For  new  billiard-room,  conservatory,  and  greenhouses 
at  Hamilton  House,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Leou  Emanuel, 
Mr.  Arthur  Martin,  architect : — 

Watts  (aocepted)  £1,565  10  0 

Hot-Water  Fittings. 

Milaom  (accepted)  302  14  0 

For  rebuilding  promises,  17,  High-street,  Dorking,  for 
Mr.  Henry  Cole.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  snpplied 

S.  J.  Pledge,  Holmwood  £1,017  11  0 

H.  Batchelar,  Betchworth 956  13  0 

Hamblin  Bros.,  Dorking  905  0 0 

C.  C.  Heselgrave,  Dorking  (too  late)  893  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons,  Farnhum  890  0 0 

Lynn  A Dudley,  Dorking  875  0 0 

W.  Edser,  Dorking 840  0 0 

Jas.  Clear,  jun.,  Dorking  (acoepted)  821  10  0 

For  sundry  painters’  work  to  property,  Railway 
Esplanade,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Luno,  & Peak, 
surveyors : — 

B.  Jelley  & Son,  Guildford  £132  16  0 

E.  Nye,  Guildford  126  0 0 

H.  Edmond  & Son,  Guildford 106  0 0 

A.  Higlett,  Guildford 98  10  0 

J.  K.  Miller,  Guildford  (acoepted) 97  10  0 


For  reconstructing  portion  of  99,  High-street,  Guild- 
ford, for  Mr.  G.  Oliver.  Messrs,  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak, 
architects  : — 

T.  Swayne,  Guildford £380  0 0 

W.  Billimore,  Guildford  315  0 0 

T.  E.  Downes,  Guildford  (accepted)..,  ' 256  10  0 


For  rebuilding  8nn  and  Thirteen  Cantons  public-house 
Great  Pultney-street,  W,  Mr.  Cotton,  arohitect.  Quin 
tities  supplied : — 

Patrick  & 8on  £2,795  0 0 

McLaohlan  A 80ns  2, "79  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  2,645  0 0 

Foxley 2,590  0 0 

Patman  & Co 2,673  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 2,133  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  2,173  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  schools,  Neckinger-road,  Bermond- 
sey, for  Sohool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson 
architect : — 

W.  8crivoner  & Co £5,494  0 0 

Steel  Bros 6,472  0 6 

Kirk  & Randall 6,237  0 0 

8.  J.  Jorrard 5,175  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 4,977  0 0 

W.  Shepherd 4,939  11  0 

For  red  granite  (delivered  only)  for  the  piers  of  the 
Dome  addition  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  J,  J.  Cole 
arohitect  :— 

In  Rost  of  Hull. 

Fenning £12,992  0 0 

In  Corrennie. 

Fyfe  12,240  0 0 

Nicholson.. 12,240  0 0 

In  Peterhead. 

Wright  & Sods  13,228  0 0 

Bower  & Florence 13,220  0 0 

Macdonald,  Field,  & Co 12,515  0 0 

Fraser  & Son  (accepted) 10,5 JO  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  Cheam,  for  Capt. 

John  Hilbert  Tate.  Mr.  Marshall  N.  InmaD,  architeot  -.— 
Park  Farm.  Cheam  Hall  Farm. 

Taylor  — £465  0 0 

Humphries  £1,180  0 0 420  0 0 

Bassett  1,1-48  0 0 335  16  0 

Lawrence 1,123  18  0 353  2 0 

Keal  1,120  0 0 350  0 0 


For  road  and  drainage  works  on  the  United  Land  Com- 
pany’s Harrow-road  Estate,  Kensal-g 

W.  Nioholla  

J.  Simmons...  

W.  J.  Botterill 

Nowell  A Robson 

J.  Jackson 

Ford  A Everett 

Rowland  Bros 

J.  W.  Simpson 

C.  Kilungback  

A,  F.  James  

E.  A W.  lies 

Neave  A Son 

J.  Stocknell  

J.  Cardus  

CnrrallA  Lewis 

J.  Pizzoy 

M.  W.  Howies  

Wilkes  A Co 

C.  Taylor  

G.  Felton  (ascepted)  


..£7,074  0 
. 6,735  7 
. ii,7-7  0 
. 6,395  0 
. 6,333  0 


5,926  0 
6,8  45  0 
6,762  0 
6,047  0 
6,040  0 
6,565  0 
6,465  0 
6,400  0 
5,300  0 
6,192  0 
6,180  0 
6,000  0 
4,998  0 


For  new  staircase,  water-closet,  Ac.,  12,  St.  Catherine’a- 
terrace,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  archi- 
tects : — 

A.  W.  Moon,  Guildford  £156  0 0 

K.  Nye,  Guildford  160  0 0 

Smith  A Sons,  Guildford  (accepted)  ...  140  0 0 


For  house  at  Wokingham,  for  Mr.  Bartle  G.  Goldsmid. 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  architeot.  Messrs.  Franklin 
A Andrews,  surveyors: — 

Perry  A Co £7,783  0 0 

Kimberley  7,728  0 0 

Botterill 7,657  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.  7,663  0 0 

Brass  7,583  0 0 

Lawrence 7,345  0 0 

R.  Conder  - 7,160  0 0 

For  new  Board  Schools,  8hillington-street,  Lambeth 
division,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  arohitect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Thornton 
Green  : — 

J.  Oliver  £13,474  0 0 

J.  Marslanct 13,304  0 0 

Wm.  Brass  13, COO  0 0 

W.  J.  Larke  A 8on  12,994  0 0 

Perry  A Co 12,994  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 12,764  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  12,483  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  A Co 12,453  0 0 

Wall  Bros 12,290  0 0 

B.  H.  Nightingale 12,134  0 0 

W.  Oldrey 12,101  0 0 


For  formation  of  road,  footpaths,  and  sewer,  at 
Neasdon,  Middlesex,  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Walter  Graves,  surveyor.  Quautities  by  Mr. 
11.  K.  Pollard  :— 

W.  Crookett  £2,858  0 0 

F.  Wr.  Keeble  2,5u0  0 0 

Nowell  A Hobson 2,400  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill... 2,580  0 0 

G.  Felton  2,199  0 0 

A.  Oliver 2,038  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 1,939  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1,949  0 0 

C.  Killiogbaok  (accepted) 1,930  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  fonr  shops  at  Kilbnrn,  for  Mr.  R. 
Rose.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr 
H.  E.  Pollard  :— 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted)  £3,300  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Manor  House,  Gunnersbury-lane,  for 
Mr.  J.  Howard  Walker.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect  :— 

Kydmann  £149  0 0 

Penny  A Durr  ant 130  0 0 

Nye  A Son 121  0 0 

For  alterations  to  No.  16,  Vicarage-gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, for  Mr.  J.  Hanson  Walker.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architeot : — 

Joseph  Mears  £310  0 0 


For  crioket  pavilion  in  Lytham,  Lancashire.  Messrs. 
Myres,  Veevers,  A Myrea,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
lied  by  architects  :— 

Henry  Ward . £380  6 4 

John  Walmsley 356  8 5 

T.  Myresoough 340  0 0 

E.  Wilson  294  16  8 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Warwick  House,  and 
No.  12a,  High-street,  Clapham,  for  Mr.  W.  Edwards, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect:— 

Pack  £381  0 0 

Oxford  (accepted)  303  0 0 


For  reinstating,  after  fire,  139,  Cannon-street-road,  8t. 
George’s-in-the-East.  Mr.  Geo.  Legg,  architect :— ■ 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted). 


For  alterations,  B.  de  Bolla's  restaurant,  118,  Hol- 
born : — 

F.  P.  Trewoeke  A Co.  (acoepted)  £600  0 0 


For  alterations.  Continental  Cafd  Restaurant,  7,  Wilton- 
road,  Victoria  Station,  for  Messrs.  Monico,  Rampzzi,  A 
Co.  Mr.  F.  A.  Doncey,  architect  :— 

F.  P.  Treweeke  A Co.  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


For  new  road  (called  Crescent-road)  and  sewers  at 
Finohley,  for  Messrs.  Dence  A Masou.  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Croucher  A Co.,  surveyors  : — 

McKenzie,  Williams,  A Co £760  0 0 

T.  G.  Dunmore  607  9 0 

J.  Bell  (accepted)  630  0 0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  33  and  35, 
I'orehestpr-road,  Paddiopton,  for  Mr.  R.  O.  Davies. 
Mr  M.  H.  Pocock,  architect 

Diion,  Hoborts,  & Lawrence 

Drew  & Cadman  

Wm.  Oldrey  

Holloway 

Ashfold  

Goad 

Sharpe  

8tronp 


..£1,378  0 
,.  1,260  0 
..  1,157  0 
..  1,135  0 
..  1,050  0 


For  making  abont  1,800  feet  of  road  at  Homerton,  as 
advertised  in  the  Builder  of  the  25th  of  Febrnary  last  : — 

J.  VV.  Simpson  .....£1,636  0 0 ! 

W.  Porter  1,105  0 0 

T.  Wainwright 1,175  0 0 

P G.  Pound 1,009  0 0 

J.  Rondell  962  0 0 

O.  G.  Rutty  917  0 0 

Wilkes  & Co 653  0 0 

O.  Itnpey 635  0 0 

H.  Potter  (accepted)  630  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  a ooffee  tavern  at  Luton,  Bedford- 
shire, for  the  Bedfordshire  Coffee  Tavern  Company.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Love- 


Alien  & Sous  ... 

8mith  

Batson 

Bunn  

Green  

Foster 

Robinson 

Smart,  Luton.., 


..  £2,533 
..  2,227 
..  2,135 
..  2,195 
..  2,045 
..  2,011 


1,9 


1,877  0 0 


Mi 


For  new  olass-rooms,  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
ampstead.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by 
H.  Lovegrove : — 

Baratord £1,025  0 0 

King 998  0 0 

Woodward 910  0 0 

llolltday 935  0 0 

Allen  & Sons 910  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and  shop,  Twicken- 
ham, for  Mr.  H.  F.  Peake.  Messrs.  A.  & G.  M.  Silley, 
architects.  Qnantities  not  supplied  : — 

Brown £1,525  0 0 

T.  J.  Messorn 1,224  0 0 

J.  F.  Collinsou 1,096  0 0 

J.  L.  Cole,  Twickenham  (accepted)  1,090  0 0 

J.  W.  Cowland 1,076  0 0 


For  alterations  to  N^b.  10  and  11,  Peroy-sireet,  Totten- 
ham-court-road,  and  for  rebuilding  warehouses  in  rear 
thereof  and  facing  Percy-mews  and  Stephen-mews,  for 
Messrs.  George  Rowney  & Co.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  & 
Mundy 


Howard  ADorrell... 

Wm.  Bangs 

T,  Nixon 

F.  8anders 

Robt.  Perkins  

Steel  Bpos 


Credit. 

..£8.875  £53 


J . M . M acey  & Sons  , 

T.  J.  Messorn  

Latbey  Bros 

H.  Bsylis 


7,695 


. 256 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence  and  conserva- 
tory at  Holmwood,  Bydenham-hill,  for  Mr.  E.  Rebinson. 
Mr.  T.  Porter,  architect.  Quantities  taken  out  by  the 
builders  : — 

Higgs  & Hill £929  0 0 

G.  0.  Pritchard  (accepted)  929  0 0 


Separate  trade  tenders  : — 

Hydraulic  Lift. 

Spencer  & Gillett  £200  0 0 

Columns  and  Girders. 

Archbd.  D.  Dawnay £1,108  0 0 

Concrete  Staircase. 

Eureka  Company £144  0 0 

A.  Walker 113  0 0 

Fibrous  Plaster  Ceilings. 

Allen  & Genge £153  16  0 

Galvanised  Wrought-Iron  Tanks. 

Davies  & Co £120  12  6 

A.  D.  Dawnay 88  17  6 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE  BUILDER " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Oatherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corebam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

la  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Arohiteots  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Accepted  for  the  plant  and  machinery  of  a new  50-qr. 
brewery,  for  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  Barton-on-Trent.  Messrs. 
Scamell  & Colyer,  engineers  : — 

Boilers. 

Thornewill  & Warham,  Burton  £1,195  0 0 

Millwrights'  Work. 

G.  Waller  & Co.,  London 3,677  0 0 

Coppers. 

Coppers.  Coils. 

Bindley  & Briggs,  Burton  £783  £360 

Bookmakers'  Work. 

Wilson  & Co.,  Frome £880  0 0 

Slate  Mason. 

Ashton  & Green,  London £244  0 0 

Pipe  Connexions. 

Bindley  & Briggs,  13urton £2,485  0 0 

Eejrigerators. 

Morton  & Co.,  Burton  £300  0 0 

Note. — The  results  of  the  building  and  ironwork  con- 
tracts have  been  previously  announced  : — 

Lowe  & Sons,  Burton  £23,409  0 0 

Eastwood  & Swingler,  Derby 4,376  0 0 


Gas  (we  are  compelled  to  decline  advising  in  private  disputes.  Wo 
may  say  broadly,  however,  on  reading  the  (ex  parte)  statement  sub- 
•itted,  that  no  reaponsioility.  as  it  seems  to  ua,  attaches  to  the 
-chltecl).— Skilled  Labour  (several  ommunieatlons  uuder  considera- 
on).— General  M.  (we  are  forced  to  decline  poiutlng  out  books).— 
he  Old  Shoeblack  (thanks.  No).-Q  (received). -L.  C.  R.  (thanks). - 
. R.  8.-L.  B-r.  H.  L-H  H.  B.— H.  s P.-H.  S.  C.— J.  N.-E.  J. 
-O.  A.  A— J.  P.  8.— C.  C.  H.-C.-F.  M.— M.  * I — K.  B.  E.  C.— 
: E.  C.— C A— J.  F.-F.  P.  T.-H.  B.  A B — K.  F -J.  L.— L.  Y — 
T.  V.  H.  D.-D.  W.— J.  J.  C.-W.  D — W.  M.-W.  H.  L.—  T.  E.  K.— 
W.  G.— R.  C.— L.  A.— E L — P.  A Co.— W.  Sou,  A A.— O.  I — G.  B.  P. 

L-J.  M.  O.-W.  O.— Y.  A H.— G.  R.— W.  E.  A.— J.  G.  C.— 
General  M.— J.  d.  K.— A.  P.-W.  S.  A A. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pabli  cation. 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notb. — The  responsibility  of  signed  artlolea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


..£1,897  0 
..  1,764  0 
..  1,773  0 
..  1,726  O 


For  rebuilding  22,  Market-street,  Mayfair.  Mr.  C. 
Innes,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Winsor  & Han. 
cock  : — 

Wall  Bro» 

Clarke  & Bracey  

Patman  A Futfeeringham  . 

Bangs  A Co 

Henderson 

Fish .... 

Cbapley  

Lidetone 

J.  8.  King  

Titmas 

Curtis  

BcriveDer 

Langmead  A Way 

Scarf®  


Donlting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Qnarrymen,  Stoke-snb-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster. Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbonrn- 
ehambers,  17,  Fenohnrch- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

, Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 
8TODART  & GO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  aroheB,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  , 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertlsementa,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contract.-,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (abont  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  6(1. 


1,618  0 
1,659  0 
1,650  0 
1,619  0 
1,477  0 
1,470  0 
1,468  0 
1,449  0 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  oi  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  oaees  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Rooelpt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBI5R 

For  " Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  soma  should  hr 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poat-offloe,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertlsementa  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reaoh  the  offic. 
before  THREE  o'olockp.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ao.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  reoommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPISS  ONLY  ehonld  b> 
eent. 


Immense  qnantities  of 


DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers 

V 


- 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS,: 


. , Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS. 

V and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  Description.  . 

si  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders. 

Illustrated  List  two  stamp*. 


LONDON,  S.E. 


“ HOW  TO  FIX  ZINC  ROOFING.' 


A COPY  of  the  above  ILLUSTRATED  WORK 

WILL  BE  SENT 

FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR 

WHO  HAY  NOT  YET  HAVE  RECEIVED  A COPY. 

CONTRACTORS  may  also  obtain  a Copy  if  application  be  accompanied  with  Trade  Card 


Fr 

London:  356  to  362,  Euston-road. 


BRABY  & CO., 

Lircipool:  6 & 8,  Hatton-garden.  Glasgow:  355,  Argyle-street 


Antiquities  of  Cyprus. 

OMINATED  as  it 
was,  successively, 
by  all  the  promi- 
rent  and  power- 
ful nations  of  the 
old  world,  Greek, 
Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Phcenioian, 
Roman,  and  Ita- 
lian, the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  it  is  easy 
to  consider,  would 
assume  from  time 
to  time  various 
phases  of  national 
and  domestic  life  ; 
and,  by  an  equally 
easy  induction,  the 
traces  of  these 
successive  waveB 
of  progress  would  not  be  difficult  to  discover, 
if  only  investigation  were  carried  out  scienti- 
fically and  persistently  enough.  That  the 
island  was,  indeed,  full  of  valuable  anti- 
quities was  no  new  fact  to  our  nineteenth- 
century  explorers.  Florio  Bustron,  who  wrote 
the  “ History  of  Cyprus  ” in  the  seven- 
teenth century, — his  mannsoript  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  Library, — states 
that  in  the  diggings  at  Constanza,  a town 
which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Salamis,  there 
were  found  during  his  time  many  medals  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  rings,  earrings,  neck- 
| laces,  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
j ancient  monuments  in  terra  cotta  and  stone, 
i Subsequent  excavations  verify  all  this,  but  it  is 
I remarkable  that  from  Bustron’s  time  until  less 
1 than  twenty  years  ago,  no  enterprising  anti- 
i quary  had  taken  the  pains  to  conduct  any  inves- 
( tigation  of  Bites  that  were  afterwards  to  prove 
i so  fertile  in  the  monuments  and  jewelry  of  the 
r,  ancient  races  of  the  island.  Now,  however, 
1 there  are  few  museums, — indeed,  few  private 
),  collections  of  antiquities  of  any  pretension  and 
[;  magnitude, — which  do  not  include  specimens, 
I some  of  considerable  merit  and  value,  that  have 
i been  disinterred  from  the  buried  cities  of  the 
’!  Cypriote  littoral.  But  for  the  purpose  we  have 
in  view  on  this  occasion  we  shall  limit  our 
i notice  to  the  three  great  collections  of  anti- 
; quities  which  have  been  gathered  together,  and 
li  now  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world  of 
i archaeologists  and  antiquaries.  These  are, — I. 

The  British  Museum  Collection  ; 2.  That  of 
i General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola;  and  3.  That  of  Major 
i Palma  di  Cesnola,  better  known  as  the  “Law- 
ij  rence-Cesnola  ” Collection.  The  aggregate  of 
i these  three  large  gatherings  in  all  probability 
|i  represents  all  that  we  are  ever  likely  to  recover 
u from  subterranean  cemeteries  and  earth-covered 
I sites  of  ruined  cities  and  seaports  along  the 
cl  island  shore  ; for  although  some  veteran  archteo- 
:\  logists  believe  that  under  judicious  investigation 
sites  even  richer  than  those  yet  explored  are 


to  be  uncovered,  nevertheless  the  attempt  to 
reclaim  any  great  quantity  of  these  relics  has 
met  with  disappointment.  Thus  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  known  relics  are  fairly 
indicative  of  what  will  hereafter  come  to  light. 

1.  The  British  Museum  collection,  although 
not  large,  is  representative  of  the  various 
periods  and  styles.  It  has  been  acquired  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Lang,  l*>te  H.  M. 
Consul  at  Cyprus.  Some  of  the  objects  were 
purchased  for  ihe  Trustees  from  General  L.  P. 
di  Cesnola ; some  were  presented  by  the  late 
Mr.  Christie,  the  well-known  archaeologist;  and 
others  have  been  obtained  individually  by  that 
process  of  gravitation  or  tendency  to  centralisa- 
tion which  all  famous  institutions  possess  as  an 
inherent  factor  in  their  life  and  progrees.  At 
the  present  time  no  catalogue  of  these  Cypriote 
relics,  which  ere  incorporated  into  our  national 
collection,  is  extant.  The  relics  themselves  are 
scattered  over  the  Museum,  some  on  the  ground- 
floor  at  the  entrance  to  the  Egyptian  gallery  and 
Assyrian  corridors,  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Birch, 
keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  antiquities ; 
others,  in  the  charge  of  Professor  Newton, 
keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  in 
the  upright  wall  cases  in  the  old  Egyptian 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor;  and  the  smaller 
objects,  such  as  glass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  so 
forth,  are  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  These 
antiquities  consist  of  several  large  cases  of  stone 
figures,  some  full  length  and  fairly  perfeot, 
while  of  others  only  the  heads  remain.  These 
have  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Birch  in  chrono- 
logical periods  of  Archaic  Greek,  Later  Greek, 


catalogue  of  the  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  irrespective  of  the  places  of 
their  preservation  and  deposit,  would  be 
especially  welcome  to  antiquaries  who  have 
before  them  the  works  of  the  two  brothers  Di 
Cesnola. 

2.  The  collections  now  arranged  and  exhibited 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
where  they  are  under  the  directorship  of  their 
disooverer,  were  acquired  by  General  Lnuia 
Palma  di  Cesnola,  an  Italian  nobleman,  a soldirr 
of  the  Italian  Revolution  of  1848  and  1849,  and 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  In  18G5  he  was 
appointed  American  Consul  to  Cyprus.  Hardly 
had  he  settled  down  to  his  official  work  at 
Larnaca,  when  he  became  impressed  by  the  idea 
that  Cyprus  was  the  great  central  meeting  point 
of  the  ancient  races,  and  that  the  Greek  settle- 
ments there  in  the  heroic  period  must  have 
derived  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  the  old 
Eastern  civilisation.  The  General  was  not  long 
in  finding  Larnaca,— the  site  of  Citium  or 
Kittium, — to  be  true  to  the  signification  of  its 
name,  the  “place  of  the  tombs.”  Daring  the 
winter  of  the  year  1865-66  he  opened  several 
hundred  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  and  conducted 
excavations  at  the  Salines,  the  ancient  fort  of 
the  city.  These  two  sites,  Larnaca  and  the 
Salines,  proved  rioh  beyond  expectation  in 
terra  cottas,  statuettes,  and  glass  antiquities. 
In  the  following  year,  1866,  General  di  Cesnola 
visited  the  sites  of  Golgoi  and  Idalium,  and 
there  began  his  most  remarkable  disentomb- 
ment  of  treasures  from  no  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  tombs;  and  in  this  woik  he  con- 


and  Phoenico-Egyptian.  Near  these  cases  is  a 
fine  stone  carving,  representing  the  upper  part 
of  a draped  statue  of  a deity,  with  a wreath  on 
the  brows,  discovered  by  Consul  Lang  at  Dali 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Idalium,  which  gives  the 
well-known  epithet  to  the  goddess  of  love,  who 
was  especially  venerated  in,  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  legends  of  the  past,  especially  in 
her  turn  watched  over  and  protected,  the  island. 
Another  head,  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  a male 
head  of  considerable  merit,  also  in  the  Egyptian 
Btyle,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lang,  face  the  visitor 
as  he  walks  up  the  gallery.  In  one  of  the  cases 
on  the  right-hand  side  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  are  deposited  a number  of  terra-cotta 
figures,  either  toys  or  votive  offerings,  in  the 
form  of  chariots,  goddesses,  and  animals,  which 
Cyprus  has  yielded  so  abundantly,  and  which 
may  be  compared  with  almost  identically  similar 
objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  more  than 
one  of  his  remarkable  excavations.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  remains,  not  to  mention  the 
archaic  pottery,  a part  of  a silver  spoon  with  an 
inscription  upon  it,  and  several  slabs  with 
Cypriote  inscriptions,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Above  all,  in  importance,  must  be  reckoned  the 
stone  with  a bilingual  inscription,  Cypriote  and 
Phoenician,  by  means  of  which  Dr.  Birch  and 
the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  discovered  the  J 
Cypriote  language  to  be  of  Greek  form.  A 


| 


stones,  fassi  rilievi,  bronzes,  gold  and  silver 
jewelry,  engraved  gems,  statuettes,  teira-cotta 
vases,  and  lamps.  Here  were  f ^und  the  earliest 
fictile  works  of  Phoenician  art,  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Greek  glass  then  extant,  and  some  of  the 
oldest  painted  and  decorated  vases  and  fictilia 
which  the  modern  world  had  then  seen.  It  is 
an  impressive  faot,  says  the  General,  in  the 
“ Historical  Notice  ” prefixed  to  his  projected 
“Descriptive  and  Pictorial  Atlas”  of  Cypriote 
Antiquities,  that  to  the  custom  of  securely 
burying  with  the  dead  favoured  objeots  of  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts,  whether  inscribed  or 
uninscribed,  we  owe  much  of  what  we  know  of 
the  sooial  and  national  life  and  history  of  ancient 
nations.  The  various  tombs  of  Cyprus  are 
sepulchres  of  the  ages;  Cyprus  is  in  itself  a 
series  of  cemeteries,  forming  one  vast  necropolis 
that  unfolds  to  us  the  history  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tion. The  Greek  graves  and  tombs,  which  he 
explored  on  the  hill  elope  of  Idalium,  were  struck 
at  a depth  of  3 ft.  below  the  surface  ; 2 ft.  6 in- 
below  these  were  the  Phcenioian  tombs.  These 
latter  were  constructed  in  a remarkable  manner. 
Commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a square 
excavation  was  made  into  the  bank  from  the 
east,  then  a further  excavation  of  an  oven* 
a 
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shaped  ohamber,  which  was  prepared  by  plas- 
tering it  with  earth.  These  tombs  were  in- 
tended for  the  sepulchre  of  one  or  three 
persons ; if  for  one,  a platform  was  constructed 
on  the  western  side,  raised  a few  inches 
above  the  ground  of  the  tomb,  and  npon  it  the 
body  was  laid  facing  to  the  east.  When  three 
occupants  were  to  share  the  tomb  this  raised 
platform  extended  on  each  of  the  three  tides 
away  from  the  entrance,  and  the  bodies  lying 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  wer<?  placed  with 
their  heads  to  the  east.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  tombs  rewarded  the  searohers  with 
some  works  of  art  and  utility.  Those  tombs 
that  had  received  their  complement  of  the  dead 
were  closed  with  a large  stone  slab ; the  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  upon  them  being  in  many 
oases  preserved  by  the  explorer.  Sometimes  a 
bas-relief  adorned  with  iconic  figures  closed  the 
entrance,  and  judging  from  the  specimens  which 
are  preserved,  these  form  a most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  collection.  The  tombs  on  being 
opened  indicated  that  the  rain  of  ages  had  pene- 
trated through  to  them,  conveying  disintegrated 
soil,  which  in  most  cases  completely  filled  them. 
Hence  the  prosecution  of  these  researches,  so 
extensively  planned,  with  unskilful  native  assist- 
ance only,  and  with  tools  and  appliances  in- 
adequate to  the  task,  taxed  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  of  Di  Cesnola.  At  first,  we  are  told, 
there  was  necessarily  some  breakage,  but  soon 
the  workmen  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  their 
hands,  a knife,  and  a basket,  and  thus  with 
care  everything  was  saved  intact.  A common 
pick  or  hoe,  a rude  wooden  shovel,  and  a few 
levers  of  wood  and  iron  were  the  only  imple- 
ments used  during  the  excavations.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  General  accounts  for 
the  superposition  of  the  Greek  cemetery  upon 
the  Phoenician  tombs  by  the  fact  that  Phoenician 
Idalium  was  destroyed  in  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
and  the  ddbris  of  the  structures  near  the  top  of 
the  necropolis,  and  even  a portion  of  the  hill 
itself,  were  oarried  by  the  wear  of  centuries  of 
atmospheric  aotion  down  the  slope,  so  completely 
oovering  the  tombs  that  in  after  times  the  Greeks 
were  unaware  that  their  necropolis  reposed 
upon  another  and  an  older  city  of  the  dead. 

In  the  winter  of  1869-70  the  indefatigable 
General  again  turned  his  attention  to  Cyprus. 
This  time  he  was  attracted  to  Golgoi,  of  which 
town  the  temple  had  been  the  objeot  of  mucb 
fruitless  research.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  chiefly 
caused  by  the  unreliability  of  historical  data, 
tradition,  original  names,  and  of  eurface  ruins, 
the  site  was  defined,  and  in  March,  1870, 
the  excavator  was  again  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  site  of  the  historio  temple.  This 
edifice  had  hitherto  been  sought  upon  an 
acropolis,  as  a Greek  structure,  but  in  reality  it 
was  found  to  stand  among  the  extinct  groves 
and  limpid  fountains  of  the  valley,  clustered 
round  about  with  tombs,  the  foundations  being 
no  less  than  6 ft.  6 in.  below  the  surface.  This 
was  a fruitful  year  to  the  explorer;  for  during 
1870  he  visited  and  surveyed  tbesiteBof  Paphos, 
Soli,  Ormidia,  Aphrodisium,  Karpas,  Salamis, 
Poli,  and  Amathus.  Three  years  afterwards, 
after  a visit  to  America,  Cyprus  was  again 
visited  ; and,  in  1873,  the  exploration  of  the  site 
of  Curium  resulted  in  the  magnifioent  discovery 
of  a collection  of  gold,  Bilver,  and  engraved 
gems  of  such  extraordinary  richness  that  the 
antiquities  from  this  place  alone  may  be  truly 
called  a museum  in  itself.  In  1877,  General  di 
Cesnola,  then  in  London,  having  unsuccessfully 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  bis  treasures  to  the 
British  Museum,  for  reasons  which  it  is  now 
fruitless  to  detail,  brought  out  his  work,  entitled 
“ Cyprus  : its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 
Temples.”  This  work  passed  through  three 
editions,  the  third  being  issued  in  the  following 
year  by  Harper  & Brothers,  of  New  York,  to 
whioh  city  the  collection  was  removed,  and  the 
soientifio  display  of  these  relics  now  adorns  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  there.  Although 
all  Englishmen  are  ready  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  no  patriotic  antiquary  stepped  forward  at 
the  right  moment  to  seoure  the  location  of  this 
marvellous  collection  in  England  when  the  course 
of  events  proved  adverse  to  the  acquisition  of 
them  for  the  British  Museum,  yet  no  one  will, 
we  feel  sure,  grudge  the  Americans  the  posses- 
sion of  suoh  an  unrivalled  collection  of  Cypriote 
art-treasures. 

We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  work  men- 
tioned above  : written  in  a clear  and  lucid  style, 
adorned  with  a vast  number  of  woodcuts  executed 
by  masterly  hands,  such  as  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  best  American  style  of  illustration  will 
readily  call  to  mind,  a careful  perusal  of  this 


work,  which  is  really  a masterly  production  in  a 
literary  as  well  as  an  arohseological  sense,  leaves 
the  reader  fairly  astonished  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  relics,  the  variety  of  styles  of  art,  the 
immense  range  of  centuries,  and  waves  of  feel- 
ing which  must  have  come  and  gone  over  the 

“ Insula  lfeta  chori9,  blandorum  et  mater  amorum.” 

General  di  Cesnola’s  collection  consists  of  the 
spoils  of  Citium,  which  are  terra-cotta  vases  in 
a multiplicity  of  elegant  forms,  figurines  or 
statuettes  in  different  stages  of  fineness,  many 
being  iconic,  and  some  grotesque,  sarcophagi, 
sepulchral  cippi  with  inscriptions,  alabaster 
vases,  and  terra-cotta  masks,  whioh  may  be 
compared  with  the  Etruscan  masks  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  recent  notice  of  the  new 
Etrusoan-room  in  the  British  Museum  ; and  the 
relics  of  Dali  or  Idalium,  formerly  excavated 
by  the  Comte  de  Vogue  in  1S62,  and  by  Consul 
Lang  at  a later  date.  These  oomprise  double- 
handled  vases  of  great  capacity,  vases  with 
Phoenician  inscriptions  burnt  in  on  the  clay, 
gold  amulets,  earrings,  finger-rings,  and  car- 
canets,  pottery  of  the  whole  circle  of  Greek 
conventional  contours,  glass  vessels  of  the  style 
called  Phoenician,  tumbler-shaped  with  gouttes, 
striated,  banded,  and  marbled  in  the  Btyle  whioh 
closely  resembles  the  marbling  on  the  edges  of 
a modern  book  ; terra-cotta  lamps  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  bronze  bowls  or  saucers  engraved 
with  representations  of  sacred  ceremonies  or  the 
divine  cult  of  the  deities  who  Found  favour  with 
the  inhabitants.  From  Alambra,  by  the  same 
explorer,  many  copper  spear-heads  and  weapons 
were  procured  ; from  Dali  a large  number  of 
vases  in  forms  of  animals,  zoomorphio  repro- 
ductions  in  clay  adapted  to  domestio  and  re- 
ligious uses  as  libation  bowls,  tetines,  and 
nnguentaria  ; the  varieties  of  these  cannot  here 
be  put  on  record.  Golgoi  yielded,  among  nume- 
rous other  things,  a sarcophagus  sculptured  with 
a boar  huub  and  a symposial  scene,  a silver 
patera  in  the  Egyptian  style  adorned  with 
engravings  of  the  papyrus  flower,  and  the 
sacred  boat  so  commonly  found  in  Egyptian 
works  of  antique  art ; Assyrian  statues  of 
considerable  dimensions  worked  in  the  oreamy- 
white  calcareous  stone,  which  appears,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  have  formed  the  vehicle  of  the 
ancient  Cypriote  statuary  and  mason  ; colossal 
heads ; figures  of  Venus,  Cybele,  Hercules,  and 
other  divinities  ; and  a rioh  and  varied  gathering 
of  archaeological  relics.  From  Amathus  the 
General  recovered  a very  fine  stone  sarcophagus, 
sculptured  with  chariot  scenes  and  Greek  foliage; 
alabaster  vases  ; and  bossed  shields,  with  combats 
between  lions  and  bulls,  with  a guilloche  border- 
ing. But  perhaps  the  ancient  site  of  Curium 
yielded  into  his  hands  the  most  abundant  hypo- 
geau  harvest  of  all,  for  it  would  be,  indeed, 
difficult  to  say  what  branoh  of  archoaology  is  not 
represented  by  the  trouvaille.  Mosaic  pave- 
ments of  elegant  oontrast  and  charming  propor- 
tion of  design  ; the  golden  armlets  of  Eteander, 
king  of  Paphos,  whose  name  occurs  under  the 
form  of  Ithuander  in  the  list  of  Cypriote  kings 
who  brought  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch 
Esarhaddon,  B C.  672;  agate  sceptres;  gold 
rings  farmed  like  the  twisted  screw  of  a cork- 
screw ; armillte ; bracelets  ; gold  rings  oarved 
with  the  heads  of  griffins  and  chimaaicc;  soa- 
rabcei  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  workmanship  ; 
goldsmith’s  work  of  that  fine  filagree  and  granular 
style  with  which  visitors  to  the  gold-room  of  tha 
British  Museum  are  not  unfamiliar,  although 
these  latter  come  from  Etrurian  and  Latin  sites ; 
silver  jugs  and  vessels;  gold  and  silver 
pateras ; necklaces,  with  pendants  in  form  of 
the  head  of  Medusa,  the  sphinx,  the  lotus,  or 
the  pomegranate ; a rock-crystal  vase  fitted  with 
a golden  stopper ; models  of  chariots  with  two 
and  four  horses  ; bronze  tripods  and  oandelabra, 
jugs,  feet  and  handles  and  ornaments  of  bowls 
and  sacrificial  vessels,  and  a few  marbles.  The 
General’s  book  has  its  value  enhanced  by  a 
treatise  on  the  rings  and  gems  of  the  treasure 
of  Curium,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  whose  worke|  on 
gems  have  been  so  well  appreciated  by  English 
lovers  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ancient  glyptic  art ; 
and  by  a monograph  on  the  pottery  of  Cyprus, 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  of  the  British  Museum ; 
as  well  as  by  an  appendix  of  105  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, sixty-two  in  the  Cypriote  language,  forming 
a valuable  addition  to  the  somewhat  meagre  corpus 
of  th's  remarkable  language;  and  thirty  Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions,  chiefly  from  the  excavations 
on  the  site  of  a ruined  temple  at  Citium. 

To  sum  up,  the  General  claims  to  have  ex- 
plored and  identified  the  ancient  and  royal  cities 
of  Amathus,  Cerynia,  Citium,  Golgos  or  Golgoi, 


Lapethus,  Salamis,  and  Paphos ; to  have  dis- 
covered the  ruins  of  Ammoohostos  or  Famagosta, 
Aphrodisium,  CarpasBia,  Curium,  Cythera, 
Marium,  Soli,  and  Tamassus,  royal  cities  of 
Strabo  and  Cl.  Ptolemy;  and  to  have  examined 
the  sites  of  Arsinoe,  Audimo,  Catalina,  Curi, 
Larnaoa,  Pergamos,  Throni,  Tremitus,  and 
several  other  ancient  towns  of  the  geographers. 
Fifteen  ancient  temples  dedicated  to  Artemis, 
Baal,  Venus,  Cybele,  Apollo,  or  Hercules  ; sixty 
necropolises,  with  a grand  total  of  60,932  tombs  ; 
and  six  ancient  aqueducts,  are  a pretty  fair 
share  of  archaeological  praotice  to  fall  to  any 
man  ; and  these  yielded,  among  other  things, 
2,310  coins,  and  upwards  of  14,000  vases,  2,110 
statues,  4,200  busts,  138  cippi,  270  bassi  rilievi, 

4 sculptured  sarcophagi,  1,090  engraved  gems 
and  scarabs,  3,719  glass  vases  aud  bottles, 
1,599  gold  bracelets  and  other  objects,  370 
silver,  2,107  oopper  and  bronze  antiquities,  and 
2,300  terra-cotta  lamps,  the  total  amounting  to 
upwards  of  35,000  antiquities.  It  is  but  just  to 
the  General  to  record  the  fact  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  determination  not  only  to  keep  the 
collections  in  one  body  under  his  own  name,  but 
also,  if  possible,  to  secure  them  for  his  adopted 
country — the  United  States, — that  the  trustees 
of  the  New  York  Museum  were  successful  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  them.  Had  the  General 
been  less  resolute  on  these  points,  or  more  mer- 
cenary, the  collections  would  have  been  disin- 
tegrated, and  the  articles  sold  separately,  to  his 
pecuniary  benefit,  but  to  the  incalculable  loss  of 
science. 

3.  But  if  the  collection  of  General  di  Cesnola 
is  no  longer  an  available  wherewithal  for  English 
students  to  study  the  phaseB  of  Cypriote  art, 
happily  there  is  yet  another  collection  almost 
equal  to  it  in  numerical  amount,  and  quite  as 
valuable  in  regard  to  the  variety  of  forms  and 
BubstaDces,  and  in  respeot  to  the  period  of  time 
whioh  it  oovers  and  illustrates.  This  is  the 
“ Lawrence-Cesnola  ” Collection,  consisting  of 
objeots  of  antiquity  derived  from  ancient  sites 
in  the  island  of  Oy  prus  whioh  were  excavated 
by  Major  Alexander  Palma  di  Cesnola  during 
the  years  1876—1879,  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  work  being  in  the  main  contributed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Lawrenoe,  F S.A.  This  collection  is 
entirely  di&tinot  from  that  in  the  New  York  i 
Museum  already  described,  which  it  so  nearly  1 
resembles  ; Major  A.  P.  di  Cesnola,  brother  of  ' 
the  General,  aud  his  companion  in  many  labours 
in  Cyprus,  remained  in  the  island  after  the 
departure  of  that  illustrious  explorer,  and  sue-  i 
ceeded  in  unearthing  a prodigious  number  of  i 
relios  of  various  materials  and  nationalities,  the  i 
outoome  of  different  ages,  the  exponents  of  ■ 
widely  dissimilar  artistic  modes.  These  antiqui-  i 
ties  are  now  in  London,  at  Holland  Park,  and,  : 
although  not  for  sale,  our  readers  who  are  inte- : 
rested  in  them  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  ; 
may  be  seen  by  archaeologists  on  application  i 
to  the  Major  at  Palma  Villa,  Woodohurch-road,  I 
West  Hampstead.  Two  publications  are  destined  i 
to  manifest  the  contents  of  this  series  : the  first,  t 
entitled  “ Cyprus  Antiquities  excavated  by ; 
Major  A.  P.  di  Cesnola,  1876  to  1879,”  is  an 
album  of  large  oblong  folio  siz9,  containing,  with 
accompanying  letterpress,  sixty  plates  of  silver: 
process  photographs, in  whioh  are  comprised  illus-  ■ 
trations  of  several  thousand  objects,  statues  in 
terra  cotta,  bronze,  and  stone,  glass  and  terra- 1 
cotta  vessels,  bronze  and  iron  implements  and 
arms,  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  gems  and 
precious  stones,  and  a series  of  the  many  ancient ) 
currencies.  Most  of  these,  also,  oome  from  the  i 
tombs;  but  numerous  sculptured  statuettes  and 
bassi  rilievi  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  i 
temples,  or  in  walled  enclosures  into  which  they  >; 
were  oast,  after  being  broken,  in  obedience  to ; 
an  edict  promulgated  by  Constantine  the  Great,  I 
by  converts  to  Christianity.  In  these  square: 
enclosures  the  broken  statues  lay  in  heaps ; at  i 
Kurium,  for  example,  not  far  from  the  Temple  1 
of  Apollo,  a heap  was  found  where  the  heads  1 
were  in  the  lowest  layer,  the  bodies  in  the  i 
middle,  and  the  feet  over  all,  at  about  a yard : 
beneath  the  surface.  Again,  in  some  ruinB  i 
believed  by  Major  di  Cesnola  to  be  the  city  of  c 
Throni,  an  inclosure  40  ft.  square  was  dia- 1 
covered,  containing,  as  he  narrates,  parts  of  c 
more  than  a thousand  statuettes  in  terra  cotta,  i 
representing  priestesses  bearing  offerings,  beau-  \ 
tifully  decorated,  and  with  crowned  or  turreted  3 
heads.  With  incredible  labour,  about  200 ] 
figures  were  entirely  reconstructed,  ranging  in  i 
height  from  3 ft.  It  would  be  impossible  to  l 
give  a mere  list  of  the  varieties  of  objects,  buti 
among  the  most  curiouB  figured  in  the  “ Album  1 
are  thin  plates  of  gold  foil  prioked  and  embossed  f 
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in  elegant  patternp,  and  omployed  to  cover  the 
features  of  the  dead,  some  of  these  being  in- 
tended for  the  mouth,  others  for  the  eyes, 
chaplets  for  the  forehead,  and  so  forth  ; earrings 
of  filigree  ai  d goid  wire  set  with  pearls,  rubies, 
pastes,  mosaics,  and  preoious  Etones  ; necklaces 
with  phallic  emblems  of  a mobt  pronounced 
character,  and  undoubtedly  worn  openly  by  the 
richer  class  of  females;  gem  rings,  silver  and 
leaden  toys  and  ornaments,  bronze  etrigils, 
mirrors,  iron  weapons,  bone  aud  ivory  boxes  and 
pins  for  the  hair,  inscribed  cylindersof  haematite, 
jasper  and  steatite,  ecarabmi,  cones  for  seals, 
Phoenician  and  iridescent  glass  vessel-*,  some 
moulded,  with  inscriptions,  others  painted  ex- 
quisitely by  hand  ; unguentaria,  bowls,  paterae, 
large  sepulchral  or  cinerary  urns  of  great  size, 
adorned  with  geometrical  patterns  and  simple 
arobaic  forms  of  animals,  men,  and  trees ; 
amphorae,  alabastra,  sepulobral  aud  votive  in- 
scriptions in  the  Greek,  Cypriote,  and  Phoenician 
languages;  an  infinity  of  clay  fictiiia,  rauging 
from  the  earliest  Phoenician  period  down  to  the 
establishment  of  decided  Greek  fashions;  cylin- 
drical vessels  with  holes  pierced  in  the  side  and 
a loop  handle  on  the  top,  serving  to  hold  lighted 
charcoal  for  warming  the  hands ; terra-cotta 
horsemen,  chariots  and  oharioteers,  tetines, 
rudely-shaped  figures  or  toys  of  Venus,  gods 
and  goddesses,  pigs,  geese,  cooks,  horses,  and 
other  animals;  pearl  shells  with  inscriptions 
upon  them,  thin  rolls  of  lead  with  inscriptions 
in  the  languages  already  mentioned;  masks, 
busts,  lamps,  and  stone  heads  and  statues.  This 
pictorial  work,  just  published,  will  be  supple- 
mented at  Easter  by  “Salaminia:  its  History, 
Treasures,  and  Antiquities,”  by  the  same  author, 
in  which  is  giv*  n a systematic  description  of 
upwards  of  14,000  relios  of  the  kind  already 
referred  to,  from  Kitium,  Larnaka,  Timpou, 
Throni,  Kurinm,  Dali,  Soli,  Golgos,  and,  above 
all,  from  Salamina,  the  ancient  Salamis  of 
Teuoer,  which  has  yielded  a large  proportion 
of  the  treasares  in  this  collection.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  text  of  his  work  describing 
“things  of  Salamis,”  or  Salaminia,  several 
archaeologists  of  reputation  have  assisted  the 
author,  among  them  Dr.  Birob,  Professor  Sayce, 
and  M.  Pierides,  of  Cyprus,  whose  own  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  is  considerable  and  important. 
Copiously  illustrated  as  it  is  with  selections  from 
every  class  of  the  remains,  and  amounting  to 
nearly  800  figures  or  woodcuts,  recording  new 
and  hitherto  unpublished  inscriptions  in  the 
four  languages  which  successively  flourished  in 
the  island;  and  submitting  new  types  to  the 
inspection  and  consideration  of  the  comparative 
antiquary,  the  work  of  Major  di  Cesnola  will 
hardly  fail  to  be  found  of  speoial  interest,  par- 
ticularly at  the  present  time,  when  the  publio 
mind  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Cypriote  antiquities. 


THE  ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  special  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Electric  Exhibition,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Smoke  Abating  Appliances  at 
South  Kensington.  At  Sydenham,  indeed,  a 
double  attraction  is  offered.  While  science  may 
be  pursued  by  day-light,  it  is  when  the  shadows 
of  evening  close  in  that  the  visible  attraction 
of  the  brilliant  lights  has  most  charm  for  those 
who  care  more  for  amusement  than  for  instruc- 
tion. Nothing,  as  a general  rule,  iB  more  attrac- 
tive to  an  urban  publio  than  brilliant  illumina- 
tion. And  when  novelty  and  curiosity  are  added 
to  the  attraction  of  splendour,  there  is  little  room 
! left  for  surprise  at  the  fact  (as  s'ated  by  the 
i officers  of  the  establishment)  that  the  numbers 
I of  visitors  now  drawn  to  the  Palace  are  almost 
1 without  precedent. 

The  number  of  youDg  people  who  frequent  the 
morning  exhibition  at  Sydeobam  is  remarkable. 
And  they  come,  for  the  most  part,  evidently  as 
learners, — asking  for  explanations  of  the  vaiious 
1 novel  forms  of  apparatus  which  are  of  such  recent 
birth.  In  fact,  a careful  study  of  the  Exhibition 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  cradle  of  a 
new  and  mighty  power  which  we  are  thus 
allowed  to  inspect.  At  South  KensiDgtoD,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is,  we  fear,  rather  a losing  battle 
with  the  inconveniences  of  urban  life  that 
suggests  itself  as  tne  net  result.  Let  ns  hope 
that  this  may  not  be  altogether  the  case  as  to 
' smoke.  As  to  electricity,  there  can  be  no  hesi- 
: tation  in  predicting  an  immeasurable  future. 

Regarded  in  this  light,  the  most  instructive 
feature  of  the  whole  exhibition  is  the  collection 


of  historical  telegraphic  apparatus  wh;ch  is  to 
be  found  in  the  north  nave,  and  which  is 
described  on  pages  13  to  23  of  the  official  cata 
logne.  Of  these  exhibits,  the  earliest  goes  back 
to  a date  bevoi.d  the  memory,  not  only  of  our- 
selves, but  of  most  of  the  visitors.  It  is  the 
original  model  of  a dial  telegraph,  invented  by  Sir 
Ronalds,  and  laid  down  in  the  inventor’s 
garden  at  Hammersmith,  in  181G.  Two  dials, 
connected  by  a wire,  were  made  to  rotate 
synohronously  by  clock-work.  When  the  letter 
which  it  was  desired  to  signal  appeared  at  the 
opening,  a charge  of  statical  eleotrioity  from  a 
Leyden  jar  was  sent  into  the  wire,  and  the 
divergence  of  two  pith  balls  at  both  the  sending 
and  receiving  ends  indicated  the  letter.  In  this 
elegan'.  invention,  now  sixty-six  years  old,  lies 
the  principle  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most 
promising  form  if  both  the  visible  aud  the 
recording  telegraph.  The  one  stride, — and  it 
is  indeed  a seven-leagued  one, — that  haB  been 
made  since  1816,  is  tbe  application  of  the  electric 
energy  itself  to  produce  both  the  rotation  and 
the  synchronic  movement  of  the  discs.  The 
first  work  on  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  published  in  1823,  by  Sir  F. 
Ronalds,  and  a cepy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Exhibition. 

In  the  Beoond  exhibit  of  this  historical  serieB 
we  come  to  facts  to  which  we  have  on  former 
occasions  referred  as  coining  within  tbe  range  of 
personal  recollection.  They  are  those  of  the  first 
practical  underground  telegraph,  which  was  laid 
between  Euston-square  aud  Camden. town  sta- 
tions in  1837,  by  Messrs.  Cooke  & Wheatstone. 
This  telegraph  sprang  directly  from  the  needs  of 
the  railway  system.  Ou  the  opening  of  the 
railway  the  trains  were  drawn  from  Euston  to 
Camden-town  over  inclines  which,  iu  one  part, 
were  as  steep  as  1 in  66,  by  a rope,  wound  by  a 
stationary  engine,  as  the  gradients  rendered 
necessary  by  the  leve’s  of  the  Hampstead-road 
and  Park-street  were  then  thought  too  steep  to 
be  surmounted  by  the  looomotive.  It,  therefore, 
became  necessary  to  oontrive  a means  of  giving 
a certain  Bignal  from  the  platform  at  Euston  to 
the  engine-house  at  Camden-towD,  and  a series 
of  experiments,  directed  by  Mr.  R ibert  Svepbeu- 
son,  resulted  in  the  employment  of  electricity' 
for  the  purpose.  The  exhibit  in  question  is  a 
triangular  bit  of  wood,  in  grooves  in  which  five 
wires  coated  with  ootton  and  pitch  were  laid, 
and  wedged  in.  These  five  wires  were  connected 
with  the  same  number  of  magnetic  needles,  in 
conjunction  with  five  Schweigger's  multipliers. 
Each  needle  was  capable  of  deflection  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  until  it  struck  on  an 
ivory  stop.  The  directions  of  the  needles  formed 
a diagram,  with  letters  at  the  intersection  of  the 
lines,  and  this  first  reading-board  was  known  as 
tbe  five-needle  or  hatchment  telegraph.  In  1838, 
by  the  omission  of  the  letters  C,  Q,  J,  U,  and 
Z,  the  number  of  needles  and  connecting  wires 
was  reduced  to  four.  In  1842  it  wa3  found 
possible  to  give  adequate  signals  by  two  needles 
only,  and  an  instrument  on  that  principle,  which 
was  fixed  at  Slough  iu  that  year,  is  shown  at 
Sydenham.  The  instrument  madein  1852  for  the 
then  new  Houses  of  Pai  liament  is  also  shown.  In 
1852  an  improved  form  of  double-needle  tele- 
graph was  introduced  ; and  iu  1860  the  modern 
fo  m of  the  single-needle  instrument  was  adopted. 
The  use  of  the  German  Union  Morse  alphabet 
was  adopted  in  1855.  This  code,  while  the  same 
in  principle  as  the  dot  and  <ia;h  system,  is  fora  ed 
of  inclined  lines,  long  and  short,  and  incline 
either  to  right  or  to  left.  The  symbols  for  the 
letters  have  a much  more  alphabetic  look  than 
the  plain  dobs  and  dashes,  and  might  almost  be 
mistaken,  at  the  first  glance,  fur  Sauscrit  or 
some  cognate  Indian  letters,  especially  Tamil 
aud  Mantchoo. 

We  pass  over  about  a dozen  further  steps, 
due  to  different  inventors,  aud  come  to  the 
form  which  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most 
valuable,  iuasmuch  as  it  dispenses  with  any 
special  study  fur  the  reading  of  the  signal-. 
This  is  the  ABC  instrument,  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  either  visibly  arranged 
in  a circle,  or  iu  whiuh  a wheel  revolves  behind 
the  dial-plate,  presenting  one  letter  at  a time 
through  an  aperture.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1840  by  Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  on  Sir  F. 
Ronalds’s  plan,  the  revolution  being  given  by  a 
train  of  clockwork,  aotuated  by  a main  spring. 
Another  form  of  the  same  instrument  has  u 
pointer  instead  of  a revolving  card.  In  1858 
the  modern  form  of  this  instrument  was  arrived 
at,  the  motor  power  being  magneto- electric. 

This  highly-interestirig  part  of  the  exhibition 
contains  further  a collection  of  keys,  a collection 


of  relays,  and  other  important  appliances, 
including  rail  way  - signalling  apparatus,  insu- 
lators, batteries,  anl  submarine  cables.  Here 
also  is  to  be  found  a series  of  exhibits  connected 
with  a subject  of  g'eat  value  to  tbe  architect, 
viz  , — a selection  of  lightning  protectors  used  at 
different  periode.  These,  of  coarse,  apply  to  the 
protection  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus ; but  the 
subject  will  be  found,  in  another  part  of  tho 
exhibition,  illustrated  as  regards  the  protection 
of  spires,  ro  ffs,  and  buildings  in  general  from 
the  electric  fluid.  This  is  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  science  comes  home 
to  ns,  often  in  the  most  unexpected  way. 

Close  to  the  historic  series,  and  preceding  it 
iu  the  catalogue,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  modern 
telegraphic  apparatus  now  used  by  the  British 
Post  Office. 

Next  to  the  use  of  electric  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  signal,  came,  in  order  of  time,  the 
application  of  the  same  multiform  energy  for 
the  purposes  of  the  miner.  It  is  thus  appro, 
priate  to  find  the  display  of  the  “special  stores 
used  iu  submarine  mining,”  which  is  made  by  the 
War  Office,  close  to  the  historio  collection  above 
described.  In  this  War  Office  collection,  it  may 
be  observed,  nothing  is  to  be  found  whicti 
relates  to  the  fish  torpedo,  or  to  any  form  of 
that  formidable  weapon  of  defence,  except  that 
which  is  now  described  as  a submarine  mine ; 
that  is  to  Bay,  a case  containing  a charge  of 
gun-colton  or  other  explosive,  which  is  to  be 
moored  at  a certain  fixed  point,  and  fired  either 
by  wire  from  the  shore  or  by  contact  with  a 
hostile  vessel.  Patterns  are  shown  of  these 
formidable  weapons  up  to  those  containing  500  lb. 
of  gun-ootion,  or  even  more.  There  is  also  a 
telescopic  apparatus,  intended  to  give  warning 
when  the  vessel  is  over  a mine  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  fire  from  the  Bhore,  called  in  the 
language  of  the  catalogue,  “ aro  firing.”  The 
instruments  used  on  shore  in  connexion  with 
this  important  branch  of  our  naval  defence  are 
also  exhibited.  These  are  succeeded  by  samples 
of  the  field  telegraph  and  mountain  telegraph 
equipment  now  used  by  the  Royal  Engineers; 
by  the  field  equipment  of  the  same  corps  for 
hasty  demolition  ; and  by  miscellaneous  appa- 
ratus for  the  military  service,  including  the 
Heliostat  and  the  lime-light  lantern  for  army 
signalling. 

The  general  Exhibition  (exclusive  of  the 
exhibits  before  mentioned)  is  divided  into 
twelve  classes,  with  a thirteenth  class  under  the 
compreheuBive  title,  ‘ Miscellaneous.”  This 
arrangement  is  cross-divided  into  the  two  heads 
of  English  and  Foreign  exhibitors.  Of  the 
former  there  is  also  a fourteenth  class,  com- 
prising generators,  and  steam,  gas,  and  hydraulio 
engines,  applicable  to  electric  industries,  which 
is  not  represented  in  the  foreign  part  of'  the 
catalogue.  Claes  I.  contains  apparatus  con- 
nected with  static  electricity,  in  which  the  edu- 
cational apparatus,  as  used  by  Professor  Tyndall 
and  o her  lecturers,  possesses  great  interest, 
as  showing  how  little  comparatively  was  known 
on  the  subject  when  men  who  are  not  yet  very 
old  were  at  Bchool.  Class  II.  contains  “ batteries 
and  allied  apparatus,”  amoDg  which  should  be 
carefully  noted  the  collection  shown  in  the 
Southern  Gallery  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  26, 
Chapel-street,  Liverpool.  The  porous  plates, 
celle,  cylinders,  and  crucibles  of  Messrs.  Stiff, 
as  well  as  those  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  are  to  be 
found  iu  this  class  ; in  which,  under  the  foreign 
department,  are  also  the  secondary  electric 
batteries  of  Leon  Somzee,  of  Brussels,  which 
the  inventor  claims  to  be  more  powerful  than 
either  the  Fuure  or  the  Plante  batteries.  The 
Faure  accumulator  is  to  be  found  in  tie  west 
oorridor,  aud  the  air  batteries  of  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Gladstone  and  A.  Tribe  iu  the  south  nave. 

Class  1 II.  oontains  magneto  - eleotrio  and 
djnamo-electrio  machines.  Of  these  there  are 
twenty-four  by  English,  and  six  by  foreign 
exhibitors.  AmoDg  them  we  were  struck  by  the 
compact  solidity  of  Mr.  Crompton’s  Biirgin 
machines  of  the  improved  form,  which  received 
a gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  They 
supply  the  current  for  six  arc  lamps  of  3,000 
candles,  and  for  one  large  central  lamp  of  6 000 
candles.  The  ADglo-American  Brush  Light 
Corporation  show  a dynamo-electric  machine 
for  working  forty  lamps  of  2,000  candles  each 
on  one  circuit,  and  a machine  for  a single  light 
of  150,000  candles.  The  numerous  inventions 
of  the  Messrs.  Siemens  are  iu  the  west  corridor. 
The  exhibits  under  this  clasB  deserve  very 
carefal  attention. 

Class  1Y.  comprises  “ cables,  wires,  con- 
ductors, and  allied  apparatus.”  There  are 
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forty-three  English  and  two  foreign  exhibitors. 
The  exhibits  of  the  “ Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company,”  in  the  south  nave,  and 
those  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  are  here  to  be  regarded, 
as  well  as  specimens  of  the  first  submarine 
wire  ever  laid  (by  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company),  a piece  of  whioh  was  pioked  up  in 
the  Channel  by  a fisherman’s  trawl  twenty-five 
years  after  it  was  laid  down. 

Class  V.  consists  of  apparatus  for  measuring 
eleotricity, — a subject  of  too  much  technical 
detail  to  be  disoussed  here.  There  are  seventeen 
English  and  two  foreign  exhibitors. 

Class  YI.  contains  “telegraphic  signals  and 
allied  apparatus.”  In  this,  as  indeed  in  other 
classes,  we  find  the  same  applianoes  in  the 
hands  of  different  exhibitors ; the  name  of  the 
inventor  being  replaced  by  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  seller.  It  is  thus  out  of  our 
power  to  do  fall  justice  to  the  admirable 
meohanic,  or  mechanics,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  perfect  the  printing  instruments, 
and  fire  and  other  alarms,  exhibited  by  the 
“ Exchange  Telegraph  Company,”  and  claimed 
as  being  patented  by  that  company.  It  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  our  patent  laws 
that  the  extent  to  which  they  can  protect  almost 
any  invention  in  this  exhibition,  a9  to  principle, 
must  be  very  doubtful ; and  that  it  is  by  excel- 
lence of  manufacture,  joined  to  economy  of 
price,  that  priority  will  in  the  long  run  be 
secured  by  any  competitor.  Thus  the  street 
fire-alarm  system,  whioh  is  an  admirable  inven- 
tion, is  exhibited  and  claimed  as  patent  right  by 
this  oompany,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bright,  C.E. 
No.  122  on  p.  49  of  the  catalogue.  Posts  are 
ereoted  at  fixed  points,  each  of  which  oontains 
an  electrio  bell-knob,  protected  by  a piece  of 
ordinary  glass.  On  an  alarm  of  fire,  the  police- 
man or  other  person  who  wishes  to  communicate 
it  breaks  the  glass,  and  presses  the  knob  withio. 
An  alarm  bell  at  once  rings  at  the  central 
Btation.  A number  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
post  is  at  the  same  time  there  indicated,  and  on 
being  duly  noted  the  words  “ signal  received  ” 
oemo  into  sight  at  the  alarm-post.  A more 
sensible  and  rapid  mode  of  indicating  the 
locality  of  a fire  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
imagine.  Domestic  alarms  are  made  by  the 
same  manufacturers,  so  contrived  that,  when  a 
house  is  shut  up  for  the  night,  the  opening  of 
any  door  or  window  will  at  once  set  up  a loud 
electric  alarm,  whioh  will  continue  till  the  proper 
means  be  taken  to  restore  quiet.  It  iB  easy  to 
-connect  this  apparatus  not  only  with  a house 
alarm,  but  with  one  at  a police  station,  and  the 
house  disturbed  may  thus  be  indicated  in  the 
same  way  as  that  used  for  the  fire-alarm  poets. 
The  universal  adoption  of  this  admirable  system 
of  automatic  warning  would  go  very  far  to 
render  burglary  impossible  in  a town,  or  even 
in  a properly-watched  country-house.  The  con- 
nexions with  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  servants 
to  tamper  with  them,  the  throwing  the  whole 
into,  or  out  of,  gear  being  readily  controllable  by 
the  master  of  the  place. 

Class  VII.  oontains  telephones,  microphones, 
and  photophones,  instruments  of  whioh  the  very 
names  are  but  a few  years  old.  There  are  twenty- 
six  English  and  nine  foreign  exhibitors.  Under 
this  head  will  be  found,  in  the  Entertainment 
Court,  numerous  specimens  of  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Mr.  T.  A.  Edison.  The  Western  Electric 
Company  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Indianopolis,  U.S.,  is  an  important  exhibitor  of 
these  instruments.  The  articles  manufactured 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lewis,  of  Birkeuhead,  are  very 
carefully  finished.  This  class  is  one  as  to  which 
the  verdict  of  a competent  professional  reporter 
-would  be  of  value  to  the  public. 

As  to  Class  VIII.,  electric  lighting,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  visitor  will  be  enabled,  and 
probably  disposed,  to  form  his  own  opinion. 
There  are  thirty-eight  English  and  thirteen 
foreign  exhibitors.  Patents,  names,  so-called 
“systems,”  and  varieties  of  detail  are  as 
numerous  as  are  the  several  exhibitors,  and, 
indeed,  more  so,  as  hardly  one  of  them  confines 
his  efforts  to  a single  piece  of  apparatus.  But 
from  the  stand-point  of  practical  inquiry,  the 
modes  of  electric  lighting  are  only  two.  There 
are  the  various  ingenious  modes  of  producing 
the  aro  light,  which  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  a 
continuous  electric  spark  between  two  points  of 
carbon,  usually  open  to  the  air,  and  there  are 
the  less  varied  forms  of  incandescent  light. 
This  we  have  before  now  described  as  a small 
glass  globe  or  vessel  like  a minute  soda-water 
bottle,  in  which  is  enclosed,  in  vacuo,  a filament 
of  cirbon,  made  either  of  card,  ootton,  grass, 


or  other  vegetable  material,  which  can  be  con- 
nected by  means  of  wires  with  the  electric 
cirouit.  In  the  aro  system  it  is  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  or  of  the  slight  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  circuit,  which  holds  back  the  ourrent  until 
its  intensity  becomes  visible  in  taking  the  leap. 

In  the  inoandescent  system  it  is  the  resistance 
produoed  by  forcing  the  current  through  a very 
small  and  very  refractory  conduotor  whioh  has 
the  same  result.  The  simplicity  of  the  latter  is 
so  much  greater  that  it  would  hardly  bs  rash  to 
predict  that  for  any  purposes  of  ordinary  domestio 
lighting  the  inoandescent  plan  will  hereafter 
bear  the  bell.  For  large  and  powerful  signals 
or  centres  of  light,  as  for  lighthouses,  railway  or 
shipping  stations,  or  public  works  conducted  by 
night,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arc  light  will  be 
probably  more  suitable.  As  to  this,  the  various 
“ regulators”  are  only  so  many  methods,  some 
of  them  of  great  ingenuity  and  beauty,  of  keep- 
ing the  points  of  the  penoils  of  carbon  accu- 
rately equi-distant,  notwithstanding  the  steady 
consumption  of  the  carbon  of  one  pole.  Among 
those  plans  one  which  struck  us  as  most  admi- 
rable in  its  workmanship  was  a regulator  made 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Crompton,  of  the  Aro  Works, 
Chelmsford.  The  inoandescent  lamps  require 
none  of  this  complicated  machinery,  the  con- 
nexion with  the  oircuit  being  made  simply  by 
slipping  the  little  bottle  into  its  receptacle,  the 
lighting  then  depending  solely  on  the  motion  of 
the  generator.  Whether  it  be  the  Edison,  the 
Lane  Fox,  or  any  other  form,  is  a matter  wbiGh 
it  requires  a special  knowledge  of  the  oase  to 
determine.  To  the  general  public  the  sole 
question  will  be  that  of  price.  The  price  of  one 
of  these  little  lamps  has  been  reduced  from 
12s.  6d.  to  5s.,  if  not  lower,  already.  We 
should  venture  to  guess  that  the  cost  to  the 
manufacturer  cannot  exoeed  a shilling.  Each 
is  reckoned  to  last, — that  is  to  say,  to  remain 
with  the  carbon  in  order, — for  1.000  hours  of 
lighting.  We  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  as 
much  of  this  price  as  now  represents  patent 
right  will  gradually  disappear,  aud  that  the  cost 
of  the  incandescent  light  will  be  reduced  to  a 
sum  that  will  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  power 
required,  the  outlay  on  plant,  and  the  fair 
manufacturer’s  profit  on  the  same.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  recall  the  fact  that  the  effect 
on  the  eyeB  of  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the 
electrio  light  forms  an  obstacle  of  a very  serious 
oharacter  to  its  permanent  adoption  as  a source  of 
domestic  lighting.  At  all  events,  the  subject 
is  now  fairly  brought  before  the  ultimate  jury 
— the  public. 

Class  IX.  is  extremely  disappointing.  .It 
illustrates  “Electrio  Motors  and  Transmission 
of  Energy.”  In  this,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
whole  field  on  whioh  the  man  of  science  is  most 
anxious  for  full  information,  there  are  only 
seven  English  and  eight  foreign  exhibitors. 
Tne  exhibits  chiefly  refer  to  what  are  called 
small  motor  powers,  as,  for  example,  a small 
motor  (whioh  could  be  put  easily  into  the  pocket) 
for  a sewing-machine.  The  all-important 
problem  of  transmission  of  energy  is  hardly  in 
any  way  illustrated  here.  We  should  have 
thought  that  store  batteries,  or  accumulators, 
with  their  respective  modes  of  charging  and  of 
distribution,  ought  to  have  been  fully  illustrated 
under  this  class. 

Class  X.  consists  of  electro-medical  apparatnp, 
as  to  whioh  we  have  only  to  remark  that  while 
we  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  the 
admirable  effeot  of  the  interrupted  secondary 
current  in  the  relief  of  acute  lumbago,  the 
subject  is  one  which  perhaps,  more  than  almost 
any  other,  lends  it3  hand  to  quackery.  At  all 
event3,  the  sixteen  British  and  two  foreign 
exhibitors  present  a wonderful  variety  of 
“ infallible  cures.” 

Class  XL,  electro-chemistry,  is  one  in  which 
the  exhibits  may  be  regarded  as  almost  wholly 
scientific.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  elegance 
and  beauty.  There  are  eight  British,  and  five 
foreign,  exhibitors.  The  electro-coppered  press 
rama  and  plungers,  as  well  as  rollers,  exhibited 
by  the  Broughton  Clipper  Works  Company,  of 
Manchester,  are  wonderful  triumphs  of  electro- 
metallurgy. The  electro  deposits  of  Messrs. 
Elkington,  the  applications  of  local  eleotrio 
action  to  chemical  work  by  Dr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Tribe,  and  the  various  forms  in  which 
nickel  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wiggin  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  are  among  the  moat  interesting 
items  in  a class  which  may  perhaps  be  called 
almost  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  whole 
exhibition. 

In  Class  XII.  we  enter  on  a wholly  different 
field,  comprising  magnets,  compasses,  horology, 


instruments  of  precision,  &o.  Of  this,  as  also 
of  the  two  following  classes,  we  have  not  now 
room  to  speak,  although  the  practical  value  of 
many  of  these  exhibits  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  class  in  the  building.  We  hope  that 
we  have  been  able  to  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  field  now  open  to  the  labours 
of  the  electrioian.  And  yet,  numerous  as  are 
the  exhibit?,  and  comprehensive  as  are  many  of 
the  classes,  there  are  great  departments  of  the 
vast  subject  wholly  unrepresented  at  Sydenham. 
Such,  to  go  no  farther,  is  the  meteoro-electric 
apparatus  forautomatio  observation,  record,  and 
advice,  which  has  been  brought  to  such  high 
perfection  in  Belgium.  Such  is  the  application 
of  electricity  to  horticulture,  and  even  to  agri- 
culture. Such,  above  all,  is  its  application  to 
looomotion.  The  man  who  is  at  home  with  the 
latest  outcome  of  the  soience  and  the  art  of  the 
electrician,  in  all  its  unbounded  range,  may  well 
be  described  a3  having  “ taken  all  human 
knowledge  as  his  portion.”  TInse  must  be  dull 
at  learning,  and  incapable  of  being  amused, 
who  fail  to  draw  delight  from  a visit  to  the 
Electric  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 
Londoners  have  reoently  had  their  attention 
rather  rudely  attracted  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  not  a small  section  of  the  community 
has  learned  with  dismay  that  a thoroughfare 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  electrio  light  has 
as  much  cause  to  be  dreaded  after  certain  hours 
at  night  as  was  ever  Hounslow-heath  or  Crauk- 
skull-common  in  the  days  of  Tony  Lumpkin. 
The  theories  of  the  moral  influence  that  the  i 
eleotrio  light  was  to  exercise  on  society, — driving  ; 
crime  before  it  like  the  criminal  who  flies  before  i 
the  Nemesis  of  Justice  in  Prud’hon’s  famous  i 
picture, — would  seem  to  have  received  a singular  • 
shook  when  murder  is  committed  under  the  all-  • 
searching  eye  of  the  Brush  system.  But  the  s 
fault  lies  not  with  the  electric  light.  We  are  i 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  social  bearings  of  i 
the  question,  with  its  sad  proof  of  the  moral  1 
depravity  of  certain  seotions  of  the  dependent  t 
classes  in  our  great  city,  the  existence  of  which  l 
we  ascertained  when  probing  the  back  slums  of  I 
London  at  a time  when  the  faot  was  scarcely  v 
believed  in.  To  blame  the  police  is  not  withiu  u 
our  province,  but  must  it  not  appear  to  every  5 
one  familiar  with  the  Embankment  that  perhaps  s 
the  chief  cause  of  the  terrible  stories  that  have  1 
lately  been  brought  before  the  attention  of  I 
the  Home  Secretary  consists  in  the  loneli- 
ness and  desertion  that  reign  after  dark  along  2 
the  broad  thoroughfare  which  stretches  its  t 
length  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  to  the  Honses  t 
of  Parliament  ? We  do  not  speak  of  the  even  r 
more  lonely  and  scarcely  less  suspicions  Albert  1 
Embankment  on  the  other  s:de  of  the  water,  j 
and  again,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Chelsea  5 
Embankment. 

By  a strange  fatality,  these  great  under-  n 
takings,  whioh  rank  among  the  best  works  of 
modern  days,  such  as  moralists  have  at  all  I 
times  considered  as  no  mean  agencies  in  the  <1 
general  spread  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  tj 
have  found  their  earlier  history  associated  with  li 
tales  of  ruffianism  that  recall  the  dark  ages,  or. 
the  times  when  London  streets  were  dimly;: 
lighted  with  the  flickering  oil-lamps  whioh  some  1 
still  among  us  remember  to  have  Been  in  their  i 
youth  lingering  on  with  characteristic  tradi- 
tionalism in  Grosvenor-square.  The  reasons  are 
simple  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  perpetration >i 
of  crime  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Temple  I 
and  the  Clock  Tower,  on  which  burns  at  night, 
the  great  mast-head  light  that  tells  us  when' 
our  legislators  are  at  work.  The  Embankment! 
is,  as  we  have  remarked,  after  a certain  hour  a 
deserted  thoroughfare,  except  to  a few  stray, 
foot-passengers,  a few  rattling  hansom-cabs, 
and  a few  heavy  wagons  and  drays;  otherwise-: 
the  broad  stretch  of  roadway,  with  its  pretty: 
line  of  trees  and  seats,  the  electric  light,  the. 
superb  view  of  the  river, — on  a calm  night,  withti 
the  long  reflections  in  the  water,  one  of  thet 
grandest  sights  in  the  world, — is  practically  de-< 
serted,  or,  as  we  have  recently  had  occasion  toi 
see,  frequented  by  dangerous  criminals.  It  is 
evident  that  the  mere  increase  of  the  police-'l 
force  is  but  a half  measure,  soarcely  caloulatede 
to  recommend  the  thoroughfare  to  peaceable) 
citizens.  What  is  wanted  is  some  measure  of  a 
slightly  more  humanising  character. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  cities  of  the  world1 
it  must  constantly  be  apparent  how  magnificent 
an  opportunity  is  wasted  in  the  mode  ia  which' 
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the  Embankment  is  laid  out.  The  long,  gaunt 
spaces  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
or  the  Vacant  Lands  Commission,  the  blackened 
scaffolding  of  that  monster  fiasco  the  National 
Opera  House,  the  Btretch  of  railed-iu  garden, 
so  charming  in  the  daytime,  seem  to  breathe  at 
night  an  air  of  mystery  and  general  desertion. 
What  should  be  done  to  give  the  Embankment 
some  of  the  life  which  will  rid  it  of  the  shadow 
of  death  which  the  police  reports  prove  to  us 
has  passed  over  the  spot  more  often  even  than 
can  bo  discovered?  When  the  Embankment 
was  opened,  and  still  more  recently  when 
Northumberland-avenue  was  cut  through  from 
Trafalgar. square,  it  was  justly  expeoted  that 
not  a small  portion  of  the  congested  traffic  of 
the  Strand  would  be  relieved;  but  human 
nature,  with  all  its  respectability,  id,  after  all, 
but  human,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
gaiety  of  the  shops  should  attract  more  than  the 
silence  of  the  electrically  lighted  Embankment 
— the  brilliant  light  only  serving  to  enhance  the 
darkness. 

What  is  wanted  along  the  Embankment  is  a 
line  of  shops,  of  cafes , of  kiosks,  such  as  give  to 
the  modern  thoroughfares  of  the  French  capital 
their  lively  character.  Properly  planned,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a spot 
with  greater  capabilities  than  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, with  its  broad  pavements  and  broad 
roadway,  the  terrace  formed  by  the  river  quay, 
the  river  itself,  the  monuments  that  line  the 
thoroughfare,  the  Temple,  Somerset  House, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Savoy,  Adelphi  - terrace, 
the  Obelisk,  York- gate,  the  Charing-oroes  station, 
and  Whitehall,  ending  with  the  picturesque  and 
grandiose  pile  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Could  the  tide  of  traffio  only  be  turned  along 
the  thoroughfare,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
doubling  the  police-force.  The  suggestion  has, 
we  believe,  been  made  that  the  Embankment 
gardens  might  be  more  profitably  used  for 
building  purposes;  but  here  we  demur.  Chatham, 
who  first  called  our  parks  “ the  lungs  of  London,” 
would  have  rejoiced  to  see  reclaimed  from  the 
filth  of  the  river-bank  the  long  line  of  green 
which  Btretches  so  pleasantly  at  present  along- 
side the  silver  Thames.  There  are  meanB  of 
utilising  in  part  the  gardens  without  necessarily 
abolishing  them.  Why  should  not  a line  of  shops 
be  ereoted  ? The  gaidens  would  still  remain, 
only  a few  feet  of  their  area  cut  off  by  a space 
that  would  bring  in  a handsome  yearly  rental. 
Something  unquestionably  will  have  to  be  done 
before  long,  to  render  the  Embankment  less  lugu- 
brious. The  two  theatres  which  have  now  been 
added  to  its  adornmeut  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
oommenoe  the  movement.  Why  should  not  the 
old  “Folly”  of  William  III.’s  reign  be  revived  ? 
— the  “musical  summer-house”  which,  built  on 
a barge  and  moored  in  the  river  off  the  Savoy, 
was  frequented,  200  years  ago,  by  all  the 
fashionable  folk,  from  the  king  aud  queen  down- 
wards. Here  is  an  opening  for  a novel  plaoe  of 
amusement.  Every  one  who  knows  Paris  re- 
members the  “ Bains  de  la  Fregate  ” in  the 
picturesque  man-o’-wur  moored  in  the  Seine 
near  the  Pont  Royal.  Why  should  not  some 
of  our  old  three-deckers  serve  al60  as  bath- 
houses, and  keep  oompauy  with  the  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers’  floating  battery  off  Somer- 
set House  ? There  are  a hundred  means 
by  which  the  Thames  Embankment  might  be 
rendered  attractive ; and  when  we  hear  of  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  protected  by  the 
deserted  nature  of  the  thoroughfare,  it  is  time, 
we  imagine,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil.  Tram  traffic,  much  as  we  hate  it, 
might  be  established  between  Blaokfriars  and 
Westminster  Bridges.  The  ingenuity  of  our 
Local  Authorities  could  easily  be  employed  in 
worse  directi  ms  than  in  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  has  now  forced  itself  upon  public 
attention  in  a somewhat  alarming  fashion.  If 
we  are  to  wait  while  building  plots  are  filled  up, 
it  will  be  long  before  the  Embankment  is  fully 
i occupied,  and  even  then  the  gloomy  nature  of 
the  thoroughfare  would  be  little  enlivened. 
iConoessions  should  be  made  by  the  authorities 
ito  induce  initiative,  just  as  Napoleon  I.  exempted 
■from  tax  during  thirty  years  all  the  householders 
iwho  built  up  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or  in  the  spirit 
of  the  large  money  rewards  which  the  munior 
pality  of  Brussels  have  awarded  from  time  to 
time  to  the  builders  of  the  most  successful  faQades 
©rooted  in  their  grand  new  Boulevard  Centrale. 
One  feature  unquestionably  might  be  introduced, 
'he  French  kiosk  for  the  sale  of  newspapers 

floors.  No  one  who,  from  experience,  is 
ible  to  oompare  the  wretohed  condition  of  our 
tagged  newspaper-sellers  (their  bills  kept  from 


flying  away  by  four  or  six  large  stones,  like  the 
roof  of  a Swiss  chalet)  with  the  comfort  of  the  old 
ladies  who  occupy  the  French  kiosks,  so  valuable 
an  advertising  medium,  can  cease  t©  wonder  why 
we,  the  home  of  the  cheap  and  evening  press,  have 
remained  bo  singularly  primitive  in  our  methods 
of  street  newspaper  distribution.  Why  should 
the  excellent  Colonnes  Rambuteau  of  the  Paris 
streets  be  forgotten,  the  pillars  pasted  over 
with  their  announcements  of  the  daily  theatrical 
amusements,  and  forming  with  their  multi- 
coloured bills  a picturesque  feature  in  every 
Parisian  landscape  ? Addressing  as  we  do 
readers  who  in  most  cases  are  practical,  men- 
tion should  not  be  neglected  of  a feature  in  the 
Paris  streets  which  every  one  who  knows 
London  cannot  fail  to  have  found  at  all  times 
almost  absolutely  wanting,  but  which  we  are  the 
only  country  in  the  world  to  have  considered  as 
a matter  too  delicate  for  consideration.  Paris 
has  recently  gone  even  further  in  this  respect; 
a hundred  ch&lets  de  n6cessit6,  — elegant 
coloured-marble  panelled  pavilions, — have  been 
ereoted  throughout  the  city  with  a view  to 
supplying  at  a rate  accessible  to  the  poorest  (a 
half-penny)  not  ouly  the  means  of  comfortably 
satisfying  the  necessities  of  nature,  but  of 
affording  a cheap  lavatory  to  the  public.  These 
and  a hundred  other  well-considered  comfortp, 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Paris  Municipal  Council  to  discuss  and 
adopt.  Our  authorities,  in  like  manner,  should 
take  in  hand,  even  more  earnestly  than  they  do, 
the  embellishment  of  our  metropolis,  — the 
largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world  ; and  the 
question  of  the  laying-out  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment with  a view  to  enlivening  its  now 
dreary  and  dangerous  solitude  should  be  fore- 
most among  the  schemes  to  be  considered. 


ANIMAL  ACTION  IN  NATURE  AND  ART. 

A very  brilliant  audience,  including  the  Prince 
and  Prinoess  of  Wales  and  family,  the  poet- 
laureate,  aud  not  a few  eminent  artists,  was 
assembled  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Monday 
afternoon  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  a large 
series  of  photographs  from  animals  in  motion, 
by  Mr.  Muybridge,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
has  for  some  little  time  made  the  subject 
his  special  practical  study.  The  exhibitor 
explained  the  mechanism  by  which  the  produc- 
tion of  a series  of  instantaneous  photo* 
graphs  of  a passing  animal  was  obtained,  and 
which  is  already  known  to  those  who  take  any 
interest  in  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  photographic  lens  is  un- 
covered  at  the  instant  of  the  auimal  passing  it 
by  the  breakage  of  a thread  drawn  across  the 
path  at  a suitable  height,  which  allows  of  the 
completion  of  an  electric  circuit  that  releases 
the  shutters  which  hide  the  lens,  and  which  are 
actuated  by  very  strong  indiarubber  springs 
pulling  the  lower  shutter  up  and  the  upper  one 
down,  a momentary  gap  being  left  through 
which  the  lens  aots,  the  exposure  being  oalou- 
lated  to  be  hardly  more  than  the  five-thousandth 
of  a second  in  duration  of  time.  So  said  the 
lecturer  ; we  should  imagine  the  interval  could 
hardly  be  bo  short  as  this,  but  that  it  is  very 
short  is  a point  we  draw  attention  to,  for  a 
reason  that  will  presently  appear.  The  lenses  are 
spaaed  at  tegular  distances,  usually  12  in.  Some 
of  the  photographs  obtained  from  horses  were 
published  some  time  Bince  in  the  Field,  where 
they  gave  rise  to  a considerable  correspondence. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Institution  in- 
cluded, however,  a very  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs, showing  a continuous  series  of  the 
action  of  horses  at  every  momeut  of  their 
stride,  in  walking,  “ ambling,”  trotting,  canter- 
ing, galloping,  and  leaping ; and  a most  re- 
markable comment  these  certainly  afforded  on 
the  usual  representation  of  this  animal  in  paint- 
ing. Hardly  any  of  tho  attitudes  usually  to  be 
seen  in  pictures  were  to  be  seen  in  these  photo- 
graphs. Each  set  of  photographs  was  pre- 
ceded by  a sheet  or  two  of  outline  sketches  of 
the  way  in  whioh  the  horse  had  been  represented 
in  the  art  of  various  narions  at  various  times  in 
that  particular  action  or  pace  ; these  might  have 
been  better  drawn,  but  they  were  sufficient  to 
show  the  ideas  of  the  artists  as  to  the  position 
of  the  legs  in  the  various  actions  represented, 
which  in  most  cases  differed  essentially  from  the 
photograph  aotions.  It  is  worth  observing 
that  one  of  the  few  correot  representations  was 
a drawing  of  a horse  walking,  copied  from  Flax- 
man  ; and  also  that  the  attitudes  of  seme 
of  the  horses  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  come 


a good  deal  nearer  to  the  reality,  as  reveale  1 
by  the  photographs,  than  any  modern  paint- 
ings. The  lecturer  was  Bevere  upon  what  he 
called  the  “conventional  galloping  horse”  of 
the  painters,  of  which  a sketch  was  given, 
which  fairly  represented  the  usual  aspect  given 
to  that  phase  of  horse  action  on  canvas,  and 
which  was  further  illustrated  by  a photograph 
from  a well-known  picture  of  a borEe-race. 
Every  one  will  remember  the  attitude  alluded 
to ; the  (horse  with  his  fore-legs  stretched  out 
parallel  before  him  and  his  hind-legs  the  same 
behind  him.  That,  Baid  the  lecturer,  was  an 
attitude  whioh  no  horse  could  ever  be  in,  and 
its  absurdity  was  intensified  when,  as  in  the 
picture  photographed,  ten  or  a dozen  horses 
were  represented  all  in  the  same  attitude  at 
once;  an  almost  absolute  impossibility,  as  a 
moment’s  reflection  would  convince  any  one,  it 
may  be  supposed.  Admitting  that  a horse  at 
one  moment  of  his  gallop  stretches  out  his  legs 
parallel  before  and  behind,  be  must  at  all  events 
have  many  intermediate  positions  besides  that 
in  order  to  progress  at  all,  and  it  c >uld  only  be 
by  a miracle  that  a dozsn  horses  could  all  be  in 
the  same  portion  of  their  stride  at  one  and  the 
same  moment.  That  is  one  side  of  the  gallop 
question ; there  may,  however,  be  a per  contra 
to  it  on  the  artist’s  Bide,  as  we  will  suggest 
just  new. 

One  or  two  of  the  points  of  spccial  interest  in 
horse  action  which  the  photographs  brought  out 
may  be  mentioned.  One  is,  the  straight  and 
apparently  entirely  rigid  line  of  the  fore-leg  at 
the  moment  of  the  weight  coming  on  it.  This 
position  can  only,  in  rapid  action,  last  for  an 
instant,  and  when  seized  and  rendered  stationary 
in  a photograph  it  oonveys  the  idea  of  great 
stiffness  of  action  and  almost  contradicts  the 
notion  of  speed  ; but  it  is  exceedingly  interesting 
as  an  evidence  of  the  mechanical  action  by  which 
the  limb  is  brought  for  one  moment  into  its 
most  rigid  position  just  at  the  point  when  the 
animal’s  weight  is  momentarily  thrown  upon  it. 
Another  incident  worth  notice  is  that  whenever, 
as  happens  in  the  action  of  trotting  and  canter- 
ing, two  feet  are  off  the  ground  while  the  two 
others  are  on  it,  the  two  that  are  off  are  in- 
variably in  the  centre  of  the  action,  so  to  speak ; 
that  is  tosay,  the  two  planted  on  the  ground  are 
in  the  rear  and  in  the  front,  the  two  that  are  off 
are  hung  between  them.  In  the  photographs 
illustrating  the  aotion  of  the  horse  in  leaping,  a 
remarkable  point  is  that  in  ooming  down  the 
horse  never  lauds  on  the  two  fore-feet  Bimul. 
taneously,  as  he  is  almost  always  represented  in 
painting ; one  foot  is  Btretched  before  the  other 
and  lands  first,  breaking  the  shock,  and  the  other 
follows.  In  the  photographs  from  a man  leap- 
ing a similar  action  is  observable ; one  foot 
always  strikes  the  ground  before  the  other,  in 
the  intuitive  effort  to  avoid  too  sudden  a shock. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  brought  out  by 
this  curious  series  of  photographs  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  we  must  pass  these  by  to  come  to 
what  is  really  the  gist  of  the  matter  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view.  How  do  these  revelations 
of  photography  really  affect  the  problem  of 
artistic  representation  ? And  in  regard  to  this 
we  must  say  that  we  believe  the  conclusion  that 
an  artist,  to  be  correct,  must  represent  one  or 
other  of  the  moments  of  action  shown  in  photo- 
graphy, would  be,  to  some  extent,  erroneous  and 
misleading.  We  noticed  before  the  extremely 
brief  interval  of  exposure  of  the  lens.  Now,  no 
spectator  in  regarding  the  movements  of  ahorse 
in  action,  can  follow  or  disentangle  from  the 
complicated  movements  of  ths  limbs  such  brief 
moments  of  action  as  this.  The  spectator 
inevitably  carries  away  in  his  eye  not  the  actual 
position  of  the  limbB  at  some  single  instant,  but 
the  impression  of  the  combined  aotion  of  the 
whole,  — an  impression  compounded  of  very 
rapidly  succeeding  instants  of  position.  And  it 
is  this  impression  which  the  painter  also  must 
seek  to  convey.  If  he  were  to  paint  one  of  the 
positions  seen  by  the  photographic  lens  in  “ one 
five-thousandth  of  a second,”  he  would  really  be 
painting  what  no  spectator  of  the  living  animal 
ever  does  see  or  can  see.  It  is  argued  by  the 
inventor  of  this  ingenious  process  of  crystallising 
momentary  action  that  when  this  system  and 
its  results  come  to  be  more  generally  and 
popularly  known,  the  public  will  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  painter’s  conventional  positions, 
and  will  demand  greater  truth  and  acouracy. 
To  some  extent  this  is  true.  The  conventional 
galloping  horse  of  the  painter  muBt,  we  imagine, 
be  discarded  after  this  sharp  photographic  criti- 
cism.  He  must  study  to  present  in  a more  truthful 
and  characteristic  manner  the  actual  impression 
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of  the  animal’s  movements,  and  the  conventional 
galloping  horse  certainly  does  not  represent  this. 
But  if  he  were  to  reproduce  precisely  any  of  the 
actions  shown  in  Mr.  Muy  bridge’s  series  of  photo- 
graphs, he  would  be  condemned  not  merely  for 
producing  what  the  speotator  never  has  been 
aecustomed  to  observe  in  nature,  but  for  pro- 
ducing what  the  spectator  never  does  and  never 
can  see.  The  movements  are  too  rapid  for 
them  to  be  seen  in  reality,  and  the  attempt  to 
adopt  them  in  painting  would  be»to  fix  perma- 
nently before  the  eye  an  action  which  is  too 
transient  in  reality  for  the  eye  to  take  in.  The 
artist  must  generalise,  and  from  the  generalisa- 
tion produce  au  attitude  which  couveys  the  total 
impression  as  the  ey  e sees  it.  The  photo- 
graphed positions,  properly  studied,  ehould  be 
most  valuable,  in  affording  truer  and  more  exact 
data  for  the  painter  to  base  his  work  upon;  but 
it  is  iu  this  way,  and  not  by  copying  any  one  of 
them,  that  the  impression  of  the  true  action  will 
be  obtained  in  the  painting.  It  will  be  in  this 
respect,  we  surmise,  that  the  discoveries  of  the 
photographic  lens  will  be  of  real  value  to  the 
painters  of  animals.  Treated  in  a more  realistic 
manner,  they  will  probably  lead  to  failure.  Of 
the  scientific  interest  of  the  results  obtained  by 
this  ingenious  method  of  defining  animal  move- 
ments there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 


CHARACTERISTIC  THOROUGHFARES. 

THE  RUE  MONTAGNE  DE  LA  COCR, 
BRUSSELS. 

It  may  be  said  of  every  street  in  a great 
town  that  it  possesses  its  speoial  character,  and 
this,  markedly  noticeable  in  all  old  cities,  is  the 
case  even  now  when  whole  acres  of  streets  are 
called  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  speculative 
builder  to  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing 
population,  only  that  the  character  peouliar  to 
each  street  may  now  be  said  to  apply  rather  to 
whole  neighbourhoods.  But  if  every  street 
possesses  its  own  special  character,  every  street 
cannot  exactly  be  termed  characteristic  : such 
a quality  is  reserved  alone  to  a few  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  great  cities.  Every  one 
knows  which  are  the  moat  characteristic  streets 
of  any  town  with  which  he  may  be  familiar,  and 
of  them  it  may  be  said  that  the  recollection  of 
their  oharacier  remains  always  fixed  in  the 
memory, — a fact  which  settles  their  claim  to  be 
termed  “ characteristic.”  We  speak  of  Picca- 
dilly, of  Regent-street,  of  the  Strand,  of  Cheap- 
side,  of  the  Paris  Boulevards,  of  Broadway  in 
New  York,  of  the  Corso  in  Rome,  of  the  Mon- 
tague de  la  Cour  at  Brussels,  and  bo  on,  as 
“ characteristic,”  and  we  all  bear  away  from 
our  visit  the  unfading  recollection  of  the  appear- 
ance of  eaoh  of  these  eminently  characteristic 
thoroughfares.  We  Bpeak  of  one  street  as  dull, 
of  another  as  lively,  of  a third  as  fashion- 
able, of  a fourth  as  the  opposite ; of  one  street 
as  possessing  a character  for  having  once  been 
the  haunt  of  fashion, — an3  the  squalor  that  occu- 
pies houses  once  tenanted  by  wealth  only  adds 
a fresh  quality  to  the  scene.  It  is  on  its  occu- 
pants, in  fact,  that  depends  the  character  of  a 
street, — a character  that  stamps  deep  with  its 
differences  the  bustling  City  lane,  deserted  at 
night  aud  on  the  Sundays,  and  tho  stately  West- 
end  thoroughfare.  At  home  or  abroad  it  is  the 
Bame  ; for  human  nature  is  the  same  every  where, 
in  spite  of  what  some  say  that  in  these  days  of 
easy  communication  national  Deculiarities  are 
beiDg  abulished,  and  the  world  reduced  to  one 
dead  level.  Fortunately  eaoh  country  yet  suffi- 
ciently retains  its  character  to  give  a zest  to 
foreign  travel,  and  afford  a field  for  book-readers 
and  those  who  make  books. 

We  constantly  see  described  the  Boulevards 
of  Paris.  Paris  is  fast  becoming  almost  as 
familiar  to  Londoners  as  is  to  them  their  own 
city  ; what  will  it  be  when  the  Tunnel  is  com- 
pleted ? It  is  not  so  often  that  Brussels  is 
described  and  its  several  characteristic  thorough- 
fares. Belgium  is  a country  whioh,  while  it  is 
well  known  to  certain  Eaglish  travellers,  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  visited  ; some  of  our  archi- 
tects are,  it  is  trHe,  doing  their  best  to  Nether- 
landise  our  country ; to  the  profession,  indeed, 
the  quaint  brick  buildings  and  picturesque 
architecture  of  Bslgium  have  long  been  familiar. 
If  it  is  in  search  of  character  that  one  travels,  it 
is  not  wanting  in  the  country  whose  history  has 
been  so  disturbed,  and  where  are  so  strangely 
united  two  races  so  profoundly  dissimilar  as  the 
Flemish  and  the  Walloons.  In  the  capital  this 
character  is  singularly  marked,  for  side  by  side 
with  the  sturdy  English  family  abroad  sailing 


down  the  street,  the  nattiest  of  Parisian  cos- 
tumes, high-heeled  boots  hobbling  over  the 
terrible  cobble-road,  may  be  seen  the  sturdy 
Flemish  melkvrow  with  her  glittering  brass 
milk-cans,  with  her  huge  be-pettiooated  hips, 
her  Bhawl,  muslin  cap,  and  clatteriug  fur-lined 
wooden  Bhoes.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour  may  be  said  to  be 
essentially  a characteristic  thoroughfare  ; in 
the  first  place  its  descent,  or  what  is  more,  its 
ascent,  when  one  is  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
strongly  - marked  obtuse  angle  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  streets,  leading,  as  it  does, 
from  the  lower  town,  the  Flemish  quarter,  the 
famous  Grand’  Place  with  its  Hdtel  de  Yille 
and  its  quaint  gabled  houses,  the  brand-new 
Parisian  Boulevard  Central,  up  to  the  King’s 
Palace  and  the  court  end  of  the  towD,  up  to  the 
pretty  park  and  the  Rue  Royale,  passing,  it  may 
be  imagined,  in  its  sweep  through  almost  every 
stage  of  architectural  freak  that  the  Brabant 
capital  is  capable  of  showing,  from  the  ponder- 
ous burgher  architecture  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Netherlandish  history  down  to  the  prim  quasi- 
Parisian  archi'ecture  of  to-day;  from  the  new 
Bourse,  with  its  strongly- marked  resemblance  to 
M.  Garnier’s  new  opera-house,  up  to,  at  but  a 
short  distance,  the  new  monumental  Palais  de 
Justioe.  Down  side  streets  peeps  may  be 
caught  of  older  Brussels,  of  the  more  indus- 
trious part  of  the  town,  where  Btill  the  cranes 
jutting  out  from  the  gables  are  used  to  hoist  up 
to  the  warehouses  of  the  upper  stories  the  produce 
of  a busy  home  manufacture  as  in  the  days  of 
that  delightful  oomedy  the  “ Captain  of  the 
Watch,”  of  our  old  and  lamented  friend  Planohd, 
whioh  eome  of  our  readers  were  happy  to  see 
not  long  ago  running  a new  life  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre. 

By  a walk  up  and  down  the  Rue  Montagne 
de  la  Cour  one  may  know  all  the  life  of  Brussels, 
— of  the  generations  past  and  of  the  present, — 
from  its  regal  and  fashionable  life  down  to  the 
Flemish  market  folks,  with  their  dog-drawn 
carts,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  not  even  the 
most  conscientious  member  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  could 
utter  an  objection,  so  obeerfully  aud  happily  do 
the  faithful,  well-fed  beasts  drag  along  by  their 
master’s  side  his  cartload  of  bright  milk-cans  or 
vegetables.  Characteristic,  indeed,  is  the  Mon- 
ta.  ue  de  la  Cour  and  its  prolongation,  the  Rue 
de  la  Madeleine.  Facing  each  other,  on  one 
Bide  the  narrow  street  that  turns  into  the  Grand’ 
Place,  with  its  bnsy  Flemish  crowds,  its  deli- 
cately steepled  Gothic  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  quaint 
seventeenth-ceutory  guild- houses  ; on  the  other 
side,  the  thoroughly  Parisian  Passages  Sc.  Hubert, 
with  their  throng  of  strangers,  little  journal, 
book  and  glove,  stick  and  boot  shops, — a Bur- 
lington Arcade  ten  times  enlarged,  and  with 
fifty  times  its  bustle  and  number  of  passers-by; 
up  further  the  Montagne  de  la  Cour,  more 
Parisian  shops,  modes,  and  booksellers  and 
picture-dealers  (in  whose  shops  are  always  to  be 
seen  a good  selection  of  works  by  tbe  sturdy 
modern  Belgian  school),  the  English  money- 
changers, right  up  to  the  Place  Royale,  with  itB 
modern  church,  its  princely  hotels,  and  its 
romantic  sprawling  statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouil- 
lon ; in  one  corner  the  entrance  to  the  Royal 
Museum,  the  Picture  Collection,  and  the  Public 
Library  f a few  steps  distant  the  newly-erected 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts ; and  opposite  it  the 
town  residence  of  the  Comte  de  Flandre, 
the  heir  apparent,  and,  vanishing  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  long  line  of  the  aristocratic  Rue 
Royale,  with  its  huge  mansions, — in  one  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of 
Thackeray,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  her 
famous  ball  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
— the  carriages  waiting  at  the  door  to  bear 
their  owners  for  a drive  under  the  pretty  trees 
in  the  neighbouring  Boulevard  de  I’Observatoire. 
It  is  all  in  a nutshell, — the  Park,  the  HouseB  of 
Parliament,  the  King’s  Palace,  the  Palace  of  the 
Duo  d’Aremberg,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
Bourse,  the  Grand’ Place,  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie, — and  the  Roe  Montagne 
de  la  Cour  is  the  leading  artery  that  may  be 
said  to  connect  them  all.  It  is  not  a broad 
ambitious  street ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  narrow 
and  steep,  and  tortuous  ; it  is  not  a Regent-street 
or  a Waterloo-place  ; there  is  no  street  in  London 
that  can  be  said  to  bear  comparison  with  it,  for 
in  our  own  great  metropolis  the  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants includes  a population  that  almost  equals 
t hat  of  the  whole  of  the  populous  and  industrious 
little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  so  much  of  the 
activity  of  which  may  be  seen  represented  in 
the  characteristic  Rue  Montagne  do  la  Cour. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 
Architecture  is  again  most  meagrely  repre- 
sented at  this  year’s  exhibition  of  the  Scottish 
Academy,  the  number  of  drawings  being  about 
two  dozen.  The  draughtsmanship  of  these  is 
generally  good,  ar_d  some  of  the  designs  show 
more  tbrn  average  merit. 

The  “New  Parish  Church,  Killearn”  (David 
& John  Bryce),  is  a common-pUce  design  of 
E-irly  Gothic  type;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  “ Proposed  New  Parish  Church, 
Moffat”  (Frederick  T.  Pilkington).  There  is 
always  a marked  individuality  in  the  churches 
designed  by  Mr.  Pilkington ; he  aims  at  striking 
and  picturesque  effects,  and  these  he  attaiuB  by 
departing  from  the  usual  manner  of  external 
arrangement,  and  by  giving  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  oertain  details.  In  this  instance  the 
skyline  is  cut  up  by  several  gables,  and  by  large 
angle  pinnaoles.  The  spire  is  a graceful  com- 
position, tapering  gradually  from  base  to  finia1. 
The  openings  appear  to  be  deeply  recessed,  thus 
securing  light  and  shade,  and  the  detail  is  of 
the  Decorated  period,  freely  treated. 

Tne  “New  Catholic  Church  and  Residence, 
Danse”  (Archibald  Macpherson),  presents  a 
contrast  to  the  foregoing  as  regards  simplicity 
of  treatment  and  adherence  to  time-honoured 
detail.  It  has  the  aspect  of  a small  Early 
English  village  church,  consisting  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  bell-cot  over  the  chancel  arch. 
The  residence  is  detaohed  from  the  church,  and 
has  no  features  to  distinguish  it  from  an  ordinary 
modern  villa.  The  “ Proposed  Baptist  Church, 
Hawick”  (David  A.  Crombie),  has  a decidedly 
Nonconformist  look  about  it.  Over  a meagre 
doorway  there  is  a triple  lancet  in  the  main 
gable,  which  is  flanked  by  transepts,  apparently 
ocoupied  by  staircases  leading  to  a gallery. 

“ St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh : View  of 
Albany  Chapel  Restored”  (Hay  & Henderson). 
This  chapel  was  walled  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Burn 
during  the  alterations  in  the  cathedral  carried 
out  by  him  about  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  well 
that  it  has  escaped  the  fate  of  other  such 
appendages  to  the  oathedral  which  were  then 
utterly  swept  away.  As  restored,  it  will  add  to 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  interior. 

“ West  St.  Giles’s  Church,  Meadow-place,  com- 
petition design  selected  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  with  advice  of  their  referee,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Anderson,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects”  (Hardy  & 
Wight).  This  is  a church  of  some  importance 
as  regards  Beale.  The  architects  have  chosen 
the  Flamboyant  style.  The  prominent  features 
in  the  drawing  are  a large  window  and  a spire 
of  considerable  altitude,  if  the  neighbouring 
buildings  are  represented  upon  a true  scale. 
The  spire  rises  from  within  the  tower,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  flying  buttresses  from 
the  angle  pinnacles.  “ South  Leith  Free 
Churob,”  by  the  same  architects,  was  described 
by  us  in  a recent  notice ; the  spire  remaius  in- 
complete, and,  as  here  represented,  it  will  give 
consistency  to  the  composition. 

“ Rattray-street  Church,  Dundee  ” (McCulloch 
& Fairley),  is  an  unsatisfactory  production.  It 
is  apparently  covered  by  a roof  in  one  span  ; the 
gable  is  divided  into  three  by  narrow  buttresees, 
which  terminate  in  corbelled-out  pinnacles.  The 
large  window  in  the  centie  is  superimposed  by 
a projecting  arch,  and  a fleche  rises  from  the 
roof. 

“ Presbyterian  Church,  Interior,  as  carried  out 
in  Mayfield  Established  Church,  Edinburgh” 
(Hardy  & Wight).  There  is  an  endeavour 
here  to  impart  to  the  pnlpit  end  of  the  churoh 
a distinctive  character  by  flanking  that  feature 
with  perforated  wooden  screens.  Tbe  pulpit 
takes  the  form  of  a platform,  and  the  passages 
thereto  are  situated  behind  the  screens.  The 
arrangement  is  capable  of  further  development 
than  is  here  attempted. 

“Accepted  Design  for  New  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  West  Kilbride,”  and  “ Greenback 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  course  of  erection 
at  Greenock”  (Hippolyte  J.  Blanc),  are  both 
carried  out  in  a thorough  and  spirited  mauner, 
the  former  having  a gabled  tower  and  the  latter 
a muscular  broached  spire.  They  are  iu  advance 
>.f  the  general  rnn  of  Nonconformist  churches ; 
the  6tyle  partakes  of  an  Early  French  Gothic 
character. 

Why  “ Dunerale  Park,  the  Residence  of 
William  Duncan,  esq.,  of  Dunerale,”  as  designed 
by  Mr.  David  Robertson,  should  have  been 
illustrated  and  exhibited  here  we  are  at  a loss 
to  understand.  It  consists  of  a central  Bquare 
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block  with  Bide  wings,  each  as  may  be  seen 
scattered  far  and  wide  throughout  the  land, 
and  which  some  people  apparently  consider  the 
acme  of  a'ohitectural  beauty.  “ A good,  square, 
substantial  house,  sir,”  but  hardly  a work  of 
art.  “ Proposed  Swimming  and  Turkish  Baths, 
near  Dean  Bridge,  for  the  Drumsheugh  Baths 
Company”  (John  James  Barnet),  is  illustrated 
by  coloured  elevation  aud  sections.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  red  tiles,  aDd  the  details  have  an 
Oriental  character,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
of  the  building.  “ Det-ign  for  Municipal  Build- 
ings and  Public  Offices”  (C.  & L.  Ower),  has 
probably  figured  in  Borne  local  competition.  It 
is  a pedimented  structure  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  without  marked  individuality  or  dignity. 
“Central  Station  Hotel,  Caledonian  Railway, 
Gordon-street, Glasgow  ” (Robt.  Rowland  Ander- 
son, A).  The  architect  has  pub  his  own  stamp 
upon  this  building,  and  has  shown  considerable 
ability  in  the  distribution  of  the  fenestration, 
which  is  apt  to  prove  monotonous  in  large 
structures  of  many  stories  divided  into  numerous 
rooms.  The  windows  on  the  ground-floor  are 
boldly  arched,  having  rusticated  voussoirs  carried 
up  to  a pointed  arch,  the  actual  opening  being 
semioircular.  The  first-floor  windows  are 
arched  and  divided  by  Bhafts  with  foliated  caps, 
and  the  upper  windows  are  square-headed  and 
mullioned.  The  roof  is  high-pitched  and  brokeu 
by  gables,  partaking  of  the  Queen  Anne  manner, 
and  a tower  rises  at  the  salient  angle,  which 
is  rounded  off. 

“ Design  for  Proposed  Building  for  Trades 
House,  Glasgow”  (James  Salmon  & Son),  is  a 
happily-conceived  elevation  of  Early  French 
Renaissance  type,  consisting  of  two  high- 
pitched  gables  divided  by  a clock  • tower. 
Although  the  frontage  is  comparatively  narrow, 
it  has  an  air  of  dignity  often  wanting  where 
more  space  is  at  command.  “Design  for  a 
Bank,  in  Glasgow”  (J.  Dick  Peddie,  M.P., 
R.S.A.),  presents  evidence  of  refinement  and 
culture.  The  leading  lines  are  horizontal,  but 
the  eye  is  carried  up  by  attached  and  fluted 
columns  to  two  louvred  domes  on  the  roof. 

A “ Mausoleum  erected  at  Ancrnm,”  designed 
by  Mr.  Peddie,  is  a severe  monumental  structure 
surmounted  by  a dome.  It  proclaims  its  pur- 
pose unmistakably. 

“ Design  submitted  in  competition  for  New 
Municipal  Buildings,  Glasgow”  (G.  Washington 
Browne),  is  Classic  In  style,  with  tower  at  angle. 

“No.  9 t,  George-street,  Edinburgh”  (Kiunear 
& Peddie),  is  a narrow  street  frontage 
savouring  of  the  “free  ClasBio”  school.  The 
Superstructure  Bits  uneasily  upon  a plate-glass 
shop-front.  


THE  LATE  J.  J.  M'CARTHY,  R.H.A., 
ARCHITECT. 

During  the  early  days  of  last  month,  Mr. 
J.  J.  M'Carthy,  of  Dublin,  an  architect  of 
some  note  in  his  native  land,  passed  away.  For 
the  last  few  years  his  health  had  been  in  a 
declining  state,  so  his  death  was  not  altogether 
unexpected.  It  would  be  an  exaggeraiion  to 
say  that  the  deceased  was  a great  architect, 
although  he  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a 
respectable  one.  He  certainly  was  distinguished 
in  the  eyes  of  a large  following  of  his  patriotic 
countrymen  and  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged.  His  architectural 
prac'ice  was  chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  cathedral  buildings,  and  churches  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  clergy  in 
Ireland,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  his  name  has 
been  more  or  less  before  the  public.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  M'Carthy,  it  mu>t  be  stated  that  he 
started  life  with  few  advantages  to  serve  him, 
and  with  small  influeno-s  in  his  favour.  The 
Church  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  member, — or 
a strong  contingent  of  it,  at  least, — patronised 
the  youthful  architect,  and  clang  to  him  for  the 
greater  parr.,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  professional 
career.  For  a number  of  years  his  hands  were 
pretty  full  of  work,  and  he  designed  oumeroas 
cburoheB ; several  in  Dublin  and  environs,  and 
I others  throughout  the  provinces.  The  civil 
bnildingB  of  the  deceased  architect  were,  aB  a 
rnle,  the  least  successful  of  his  works,  and  his 
j forte,  or  taste,  certainly  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
i Gothioetyleas  applied  toecclesiastioal structures. 

; Among  the  chief  works  of  the  deceased  archi- 
tect are  the  Church  for  the  Dominican  Order, 
Dominick-strt  et,  Dublin;  the  “ Star  of  the  Sea” 
(a  Catholic  church  at  Sandy  Mount,  Dublin)  ; 
the  church  at  DnDgannon,  county  Tyrone ; a 
catbedr.l  at  Monaghan;  the  completion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  at  Armagh;  the 


Ritbdrum  Catholic  Church  ; a ohurch  and 
collegiate  buildings  at  All  Hallows  Missionary 
College,  Drumoondra,  near  Dublin  ; and  a num- 
ber of  other  ohnrchep,  additions,  and  buildings 
for  the  R>man  Catholic  olergy  in  Ireland. 

Ac  the  ti  ne  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  effected  through  the  muuifi 
cence  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Dee  Guinnesp, 
bart.,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  among  others,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  controversy  that  “ restora- 
tion” gave  rise  to,  and  his  criticisms  were 
strong.  A valid  excuse  certainly  could  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  part  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  his 
professional  brethren,  as  Mr.  Guinness  com- 
mitted the  “ restoration  ” entirely  to  his  builder 
and  to  the  superintendence  of  his  son,  who  was 
also  a builder,  but  possessing  some  abilities 
a9  an  architectural  draughtsman.  The  Irish 
baronet,  however,  stuck  to  his  family  builder 
and  his  building-architect  son,  and  after  a good 
deal  of  heartburning,  the  controversy  gradu- 
ally died  out,  — not,  however,  to  be  entirely 
forgotten,  as  it  has  formed  a chapter  in  the 
history  of  Irish  architectural  “ restorations.” 

It  may  be  as  well  to  add  here  that  the  builder 
and  his  superintending  son,  as  well  as  the  worthy 
Irish  baronet  and  merchant  prince,  have  been 
some  years  in  the  grave,  and  several  architects 
who  took  part  in  the  controversy  have  pre- 
deceased the  Bnbjeot  of  our  notice. 

The  deceased  architect  through  his  not  un- 
eventful life  formed  several  literary  and  artistic 
friendships  among  the  distinguished  and  leading 
men  of  the  “ Old  Ireland  ” and  “ Young  Ireland  ” 
schools  of  politics,  though  not  taking  any  active 
publio  part  himself  in  these  organisations.  He 
is  credited  with  having  contributed  sundry  papers 
on  ecclesiastical,  architectural,  and  arc  subjects  to 
some  of  the  journals  and  magazines  of  his  time. 
Some  of  his  architectural  drawings  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  from  time 
to  time,  and  several  years  ago,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  University,  Dublin, 
he  was  nominated  as  a professor  of  architecture, 
though  this  appointment  was  little  more  than  an 
honorary  one.  There  are  no  doubt  several  of  tho 
deceased  architect’s  admirers  prone  to  look  upon 
their  countryman  as  the  restorer  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Ireland  ; bat  the  facts  of  history 
are  too  strong  to  justify  such  a claim.  The 
credit  of  being  the  father  of  the  Gothic  Revival, 
bo  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  truly  belongs  to 
Francis  Johnston,  a distinguished  native  archi- 
tect, the  founder  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  and  its  first  president,  who,  thongh 
aobieving  his  greatest  triumphs  in  the  Classic 
style,  evidenced  a remarkable  versatility,  and 
proved  by  his  Castle  Chapel,  Lower  Castle-yard, 
Dublio,  that  he  was  in  advance  of  all  his  brethren 
in  Ireland  in  Gothic  details.  Johneton  died  in 
1828,  and  long  before  M'Carthy  began  to  practise. 
This  much,  however,  must  be  said,  in  fair  play 
to  the  deceased  architect,  that  his  buildings, 
whatever  may  be  their  shortcoming?,  oertainly 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  Ireland. 

Tlie  following  works  by  Mr.  M'Carthy  are 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  : — 

Monument  in  memory  of  Canon  McCarthy,  Mallow, 
Con. — Vol.  for  1864,  p.  80. 

Proposed  Roman  Calholic  University  of  Ireland,  Clonliff, 
near  Du',  in.— Vol.  for  1861,  p.  617. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Mao  Carthaio,  Monaghan,  Ireland. — 
Vol.  for  1803.  p.  677. 

Ohurch  of  8t.  FoyneB,  Limerick. — Vol.  for  1871,  p.  66. 

St.  P»t  ick’s  Church,  Dungannon,  Ireland. — Vol.  for 
1871,  p.  167. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
Dublin —Vol.  for  1872,  p.  407. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Late  Mr.  George  Legg. — Mr.  George  Legg, 
District  Surveyor  for  the  Belgrave  and  Pimlico 
division  of  Sc.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  died  on 
the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Legg  was  one  of  the  oldest 
distiict  purveyors,  having  been  first  appointed 
by  the  Middlesex  Magistrates  in  1844.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  division  of  St.  G-orge’p, 
Hanover-square,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  cf 
Works,  in  1858.  His  district,  according  to  the 
last  published  return,  produced  a gross  revenue 
of  328Z.  for  the  year  1880. 


Tlie  Council  of  tire  Bradford  Sanitary 
Association  have  appointed  Mr.  Malcolm 
Paterson,  C.E.,  of  that  town,  as  their  engineer. 
They  have  already  secured  a large  number  of 
influential  subscribers,  and  are  now  commencing 
active  operations.  This  is  the  first  association 
of  the  kind  established  in  Yorkshire,  although 
several  are  flouiishing  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  leading  towns. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  STEPHEN, 
WALBRUOK. 

st.  Paul’s  ecclksiological  society. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  7th 
inst.,  Major  fleales,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  architect,  read  a long 
bat  very  interesting  paper  on  the  above-named 
church.  We  extraot  the  following  portions  of 
it : — 

The  Church  of  the  palish  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook,  as  its  name  implies,  was  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Stephen,  the  proto-martyr. 
The  first  chnrch  Btood  on  the  we9t  side  of  the 
street  known  as  Walbrook.  The  second  build- 
ing stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  6ame  Btreet, 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  church. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  church  is 
unknown.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  occurs 
in  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  John,  in  Colohetter,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“Prajterca  ecclesiam  S.  Stephani  super  Walbrock, 
ctdomum  mearn  petrinam  juxta  Niewchurch,  cum 
suis  appenditiis.”  * 

The  Abbey  of  St.  John  was  founded  by  Eudo 
Dapifer  (sewer  or  steward  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, Wm.  Rufus,  and  King  Henry  I.),  in  or 
about  A.D.  1096,  or  about  thirty  years  after  the 
Normau  Conquest.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  said  Eudo  Dapifer  endowed  the  Abbey  of 
St.  John  with,  among  other  gifts,  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Stephen-npon-Walbrook,  and  his  house  of 
stone,  next  Newchurch.  Newchurch,  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  afterwards  called  St.  Mary,  West 
Cheap,  alias  Newchurch.  The  Church  of  St. 
Stephen,  at  this  early  period,  stood,  as  before 
mentioned,  on  the  west  side  of  Walbrook,  as 
Stow  quaintly  describes  it,  “in  place  where 
now  standeth  th©  parsonage  house,  and  there- 
fore so  much  nearer  to  the  brook,  even  on  the 
tank.” 

Of  this  early  structure  but  trifling  informa- 
tion is  recoverable  ; that  it  possessed  a belfry 
is  painfully  recorded  in  the  coroner’s  roll  for  the 
year  1278,  which  setB  forth  that — 

“Ou  Friday  before  tho  Feast  of  the  Apostles  Philip 
and  James  (May  1),  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward,  the  said  Chamberlain  and  Sheriffswere 
given  to  understand  that  William  le  Clerke  was  then 
lying  dead,  by  another  death  than  his  rightful 
death,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  on  Wall- 
brocko,  in  the  Waid  of  John  Adr.en.f  On  hearing 
which  the  said  Chamberlain  aud  Sheriffs  went  there, 
and  calling  together  the  good  men  of  that  Ward 
and  the  Ward  of  Cheapo,  being  the  next  Ward, 
diligent  inquisition  was  made  how  this  happened. 
Who  say  that  the  same  William  on  the  Sunday 
preceding,  about  mid-day,  ascended  the  belfry  of 
that  church,  to  search  for  a pigeon’s  nest  there  ; 
whereupon  it  happened  that,  as  he  was  climbing 
from  beam  to  beam,  holding  on  by  the  rafters  of 
the  belfry,  his  feet  and  limbs  failing  him,  he  fell  by 
mischance  upon  one  of  the  said  beams,  so  that  by 
that  fa.ll  the  whole  of  his  body  was  ruptured  and 
crushed,  by  reason  whereof  he  received  his  death, 
and  died  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  ground.  And 
tho  body  was  viewed,  upon  which  there  was  no 
other  hurt,  wound,  or  bruise,  save  only  that  the 
body  appeared  ruptured  and  crushed  as  aloresaid.”  J 

From  an  entry  in  the  inventory  of  the  church 
goods  made  temp.  Edward  IV.,  it  appears  that 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  new  church, 
three  bells,  with  all  the  wheels,  gear,  &c.,  to 
the  same,  were  then  remaining  in  the  steeple 
or  belfry  of  the  old  church. 

In  confirmation  of  Stow’s  assertion  as  to  the 
position  of  this  early  building  being  on  the  we6t 
side  of  Walbrock,  I find  that  in  the  28th  year  of 
Edward  I.,  A.D  1300,  an  inquisition  was  taken 
before  the  Mayor  of  London,  “on  Wednesday 
the  morrow  of  the  Translation  of  St.  Benedict” 
(11th  of  July),  to  inquire  who  were  liable  to 
repair  the  covering  over  the  watercourse  of 
Walbrook  “ over  against  the  chaDcel-wall  of  the 
church,”  when  the  jury  empannelled  decided 
that  the  parishioners  of  the  church  were  bound 
to  repair,  and  directions  were  given  to  the 
sheriffs  to  distrain  on  the  parishioners  to  do  the 
requisite  works. § 

In  the  course  of  the  next  129  years  the  old 
church  ei’her  became  so  much  dilapidated  as  to 
need  rebuilding,  or  was  found  too  small  to 
accommodate  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  parish  ; at  all  events,  the  parishioners  deter- 
mined ou  the  erection  of  a new  or  second  church 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  present  building.  The 

* “ And  also  tbs  Church  of  St.  Stephen  upon  Walbrook’ 
and  my  house  of  atone  nexc  Newchurch,  with  its  appen 
daue-.” 

t Walbrook  Ward. 

j Riley's  “ Memorials  of  LondoD,”  pp.  13,  14. 

§ Ibid.,  pp.  43, 41. 
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ancient  inventory  of  the  goodp,  relics,  and  vest- 
ments belonging  to  the  church  temp.  Edward  IV. 
fortunately  preserves  to  ns,  not  only  the  precise 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Becond  build- 
ing, but  also  the  date  of  its  consecration,  and 
an  accountof  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  several 
foundation-Btones.  The  account  is  written  at 
the  end  of  the  paper  book  containing  the  inven- 
tory, and  sets  forth  that  the  new  church  was 
begun  the  11th  of  May,  7 Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1429, 

“ Maislir  Thomas  Sothewel”  then  being  parson 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  church.  The 
account  further  quaintly  stales  that  there  was 
present  on  the  occasion  “ Rob’t  Chechile,”  grocer 
and  alderman  of  London,  the  founder  of  the  said 
new  church  (and  brother  to  “ herry  Chechile,” 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  who  laid  the 
first  etone  ; he  also  laid  the  second  stone,  in  the 
name  of  “ Will’m  Stavndon,”  who,  when  living, 
was  a citizen,  and  “ w‘  whose  gode  the  Grounde 
K‘  hs  newe  Chirche  stante  now  on  and  howsyn 
w1  all  hau  stode  b on  and  be  Chirchyerde  w'  bs 
tenament  anexid  b’to  \>3  whiohe  abowndiba  Jn 
to  bere  bynder  lane  was  boutgh’  by  b^  seyde 
Rob’t  Cheobile  for  ij  c Marke  of  bs  wardeyns  of 
the  Gri'oers  of  London  and  at  bl  time  was  letyn 
yerely  for  xxvj.  marke.”  The  record  mentions 
the  names  of  other  persons  who  laid  stones, 
including  “ Maistir  thomas  Mapilton  b^  Kyngis 
mason  b »n  being  Maistir  Mason  of  be  seyd  Chirche 
weike”;  and  adds  that  “J>3  foraeide  Rob’t 
Chechile  gate  and  yave  to  bs  seide  Churche 
werke  c li.  and  also  he  made  all  b^  tymbir 
werke  of  be  prosesoion  plase  of  his  own  Coste, 
and  also  he  yave  vs  alle  be  Tymbyr  and  borde 
for  b e ij  side  ylis.”  The  writer  of  this  account 
further  states  that  the  new  church  was  “halwed” 
(i.e.,  hallowed  or  oonseorated)  on  St.  Erken- 
wald’s-day,  17  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1439.  As  will 
be  seen  by  this  account,  the  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  ohuroh  icoupied  the  space  of  ten 
years.  The  paper  book  before  mentioned  also 
contains  a description  of  the  Bite  of  the  churoh 
and  ohurohyard,  and  the  several  measurements 
of  the  Bame.  The  details  set  forth  in  this  record 
furnish  us  with  the  external  dimensions  of  the 
new  church,  viz.,  on  the  west  end,  abutting  on 
Walbrook,  66  ft.  ; on  the  east  end,  67  ft. ; on 
the  south  side,  115  ft. ; and  on  the  north  Bide, 
125  ft.  Consequently,  the  ohurch  was  one  of 
considerable  size.  Of  the  internal  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  this  second  church  the  inven- 
tory affords  Rome  interesting  evidence,  and,  by 
its  aid,  and  that  afforded  by  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  and  the  minutes  of  vestries,  a tolerable 
idea  can  be  formed  as  to  the  style,  character, 
and  decoration  of  the  church.  That  the  churoh 
was  a Gothic  structure  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  was  evidently  erected  in  the  Early  Per- 
pendicular style.  The  body  of  the  church  con- 
sisted of  a nave,  with  clearstory,  and  two  side 
aisles.  There  was  also  a belfry,  constructed 
with  two,  if  not  more,  stories,  surmounted  by  a 
spire  or  steeple.  The  first  churoh  appears  to 
have  been  standing  at  the  time  the  ancient  in- 
ventory was  taken  ; but  probably  it  was  demo- 
lished shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  new 
building,  though,  as  several  of  the  early  books 
or  churchwardens’  accounts  are  missing,  I have 
not  been  able  to  discover  what  became  of  the 
materials.  The  churohwardens’  aocounts  for 
1476  contain  the  following  entries  relating  to  the 


steeple  of  the  second  church  : — 

“ It’  pay  a Whit,  carpenter,  pur 
makvng  of  the  thryd  ftlor  in  the 
stepull,  bl  was  not  in  hys 
couieuant xiijs.  iiijd. 

It’m  pay  a Whit  pur  makyng  of 
the  Newe  Roffe  in  the  stepull, 
and  ij  fflorys  downward v li.” 


In  or  about  1480  John  Kebyll,  wheelwright, 
was  paid  51.  6s.  8d.  for  timber,  makiBg  the  frame, 
and  hanging  five  bells  in  the  Bteeple.  In  1483 
the  platform  or  story  for  the  organs  was  erected, 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  entry  : — 

‘‘It’m  payd  to  Ray,  Carpynt’,  ffor 
makyng  off  J>e  story  ffor  the 

organuys  xxxvjs.  viijd.’’ 

In  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for  1536  37 
are  set  forth  the  several  payments  for  stone 
w >-k  required  in  the  construction  of  five  new 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  viz. : — 
“ ffurst.  paide  for  vij.  Tonne  of  Kayne 


stone,  p’ce  the  Tonne  vjs.  ijd. 

Sm'1 xliijs.  ijd. 

It.  for  the  Custome*  of  the  same  ...  xxjd. 

It.  for  Craynage  and  warffage  xxjd. 

It.  paide  to  Robert  lynke,  ffremason, 

for  iij.  dayes  Worke  ijs. 

It.  for  the  Sawe,  to  Sawe  the  stone, 

for  vj  dayes vijd." 

* Du'y^ 


In  the  accounts  for  1548  49  we  have  evidence  ' 
of  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  Reformation, 
such  as  the  sale  of  the  oross  in  the  churchyard  and 
the  altar-stones  in  the  chapel.  In  the  following 
year,  15  49-50,  still  further  damage  was  done  to 
the  interior  of  the  church  by  the  removal  and 
sale  of  the  monumental  brasses.  From  a bill 
for  works  executed  internally  and  externally  to 
the  ohurch,  and  dated  1600,  it  appears  that 
William  Massey,  painter,  and  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, was  employed  to  execute  the  several 
works,  at  a cost  of  72 1.  6s.  4d. ; of  this  amount 
41.  6s.  6d.  was  expended  in  painting  “ twelve 
angels  in  oil,  with  angels  above  them ; the 
arms  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  and  all  the 
other  angels  in  both  the  eide  aisles,  holding 
shields  aud  arms.”  This  aooount  also  furnishes 
evidence  that  there  were  twenty  large  columns 
or  pillars  in  the  churoh,  besides  smaller  ones, 
and  that  a wainscot,  probably  a screen,  parted 
the  body  of  the  church  from  the  chancel  and 
the  pews  in  the  choir. 

At  a meeting  of  vestry  held  March  22,  1653, 
it  having  been  reported  that  Mr.  Ewer,  ‘‘then 
Clarke,”  had  “ Cntt  away  and  impaired  part  of 
the  round  quarter  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
ohurch,”  the  vestry  viewed  the  same,  and  found 
there  was  no  cause  for  it  besides  “ his  owne 
fanoie  of  squaring  his  wife’s  pew  joyning  to  the 
said  pillar  ” ; aod  on  returning  to  the  vestry, 
finding  the  pillar  had  been  much  “ weakened, 
dishaped,  and  deformed,  and  not  fitt  toremaine,” 
resolved  that  he  Bhould  put  the  pillar  and  wain- 
scot into  the  Bame  “ forme,  order,  and  strength 
it  was  before  ” ; the  said  work  to  be  done  by 
him  within  convenient  time,  otherwise  the  same 
to  be  executed  by  the  Vestry,  and  the  cost 
deducted  out  of  his  ‘‘  following  quarter’s  wages.” 

“ And  they  did  then  allsoe  further  order,  that 
henceforward  hee  doe  not  p’sume  to  appoint  any 
worke  to  be  done  in  the  Church,  or  to  anything 
belonging  therevnto  (except  it  bee  the  amendm1  of 
a locke  or  such  small  matter  vnder  the  valewo  of 
12d.).’’ 

It  also  appears  from  the  minutes  that  the 
vestry,  before  separating,  agreed  to  release  him 
from  the  cost  of  making  good  the  damage  done 
to  the  pillar. 

No  mention  of  the  Great  Fire  is  made  in  the 
acoounts  for  the  year  1666,  neither  is  the 
Plague  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account. 

The  churchwardens’  accounts  from  Lady-Day, 
1667  to  the  present  year  form  a complete  and 
perfect  series,  and  contain  matter  of  great 
interest  relating  to  the  history  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  account  of  John  Simpson, 
from  Lady-Day,  1672.  to  Lady-Day,  1673,  are 
the  following  entries: — 

“ Yc  7th  March.  Pd.  for  a dinner  at  yc 
Swan  in  old  ffish  Streete  to  entert11 
Dr.  Wren  and  other  Suruaers  wth 
ye  Vestry  and  others.  Came  to  ...  £9  9 0 
Pd  to  ye  Suruaer  Gennarell  p ordr  of 
Vestrey  20  Ginnes  ffor  a gratuetey 
to  his  Ladey  to  incuridg  k hastin 
ye  rebuilding  ye  Church.  Came  to  21  10  0” 

In  1670,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
for  rebuilding  the  City  of  London,  for  the 
uniting  of  parishes,  and  for  rebuilding  the  cathe- 
dral and  parochial  churches  destroyed  by  the 
Fire,  by  which  Act  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephen 
Walbrook  ar.d  St.  Benet  Sherehog  were  united. 
By  this  Aot  it  was  also  provided  that  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  should  be  the  parish  church  of 
the  two  parishes  so  united.  At  the  vestry  held 
the  4th  of  December,  1672,  some  of  the  vestry- 
men were  sent  to  attend  at  the  Court  ef 
Assistants  of  the  Grocers’  Company,  then 
sitting  at  the  Grocers’  Hall,  to  ‘‘  begg  their 
presence  at  ye  laying  ye  first  foundation  stones 
of  ye  Church  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook  on  the 
17th  inst.,  the  said  Company  being  patrons  of 
the  said  church.”  In  a memorandum  following 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  dated  17th  of 
December,  1672,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  first 
stones  in  rebuilding  the  church  were  laid  “ in  ye 
east  foundation."  These  stones  were  sixteen  in 
number,  the  first  being  laid  by  the  then  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Han -on.  At  a vestry  held 
19th  of  February,  167-f,  it  was  ordered  that : — 
“ Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  in  consideration  of  his 
great  care  aud  extraordinary  pains  taken  in  y* 
design  of  yc  Church,  and  assisting  in  yc  rebuilding 
ye  same,  be  presente  him  or  his  Ladey  20  guinneys 
in  a silke  purse,  and  Mr.  Woodrof  ye  surveyor 
with  5 guinneys,  and  y1  they  both  be  invited  and 
desired  to  dine  w'h  ye  Vestry  at  ye  Swan  in  olde 
fish  Streete  ye  next  Vestry  Day,  w‘h  is  appoynted 
this  day  fourtnigb.” 

At  a veBtry  held  the  31st  of  May,  1678,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  church  be  forthwith  pewed, 


“ the  moddell  for  the  work  in  scantlings  and 
workmanship  to  be  like  St.  Nicholas  Coleabby.” 
At  a vestry  held  the  11th  of  June,  1678,  it  was 
agreed  that  R tiger  Dainer  aud  Stephen  Colledge 
should  pew  the  churoh.  By  an  order  dated 
July  10,  1679,  and  signed  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  James  Edwards,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  it  was  directed  that  the  works  to  the 
tower  should  be  carried  od.  This  order  was 
issued  in  consequence  of  the  tower  remaining 
incomplete. 

Nexi  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Walbrook,  is  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
finest  work,  and  it  redounds  to  his  credit  that 
he  Bhould  have  left  Buch  a handsome  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  parish  of  his  nativity  and 
long  residence.  One  writer  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  “ Italy  cannot  produce  a modern 
edifice  to  equal  it  in  taste,  proportion,  and 
beauty.”  The  plan  of  the  church  is  an  oblong 
or  parallelogram,  the  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and 
chancel  being  produced  by  an  arrangement  of 
Corinthian  columns,  thus  giving  a cruciform 
appearance ; and  the  columns  being  raised  on 
pedestals  the  same  height  as  the  pews  enabled 
the  architect  to  give  them  a light  and  elegant 
proportion  without  any  want  of  strength.  An- 
other writer  speaks  of  the  setting-up  of  the 
dome  of  the  ohurch  as  “ a kind  of  probationary 
trial”  of  the  architect’s,  “previous to  his  gigantic 
operation  of  fixing  one  on  his  octangular  super- 
structure in  the  centre  of  his  new  St.  Paul’s.” 
The  length  of  the  church  within  the  walls  is 
82  ft.  6 in.,  by  a width  of  59  ft.  6 in.  The  height 
to  the  soffit  of  the  ceiling  of  the  side  aisles  is 
36  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  dome  63  ft. 

Newcourt,  in  his  “ Repertorium,”  quoting 
from  Stow,  says  that  the  tower  of  the  second 
church  was  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  or  the  bells 
melted.  This  is  probably  correct,  but  I infer 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  present 
tower,  internally  and  externally,  also  from  the 
great  weight  aud  height  of  the  stonework,  that 
no  part  of  the  stonework  of  the  old  tower  was 
utilised,  unless  it  was  the  foundations,  and  this 
is  very  doubtful. 

During  the  recent  repairs  to  the  ohurch  in- 
ternally and  externally,  executed  under  my 
supervision,  I was  instructed  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  unsightly  cement  casing  of  the 
tower  and  north  wall.  In  so  doing  I discovered 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  next  the  vestry- 
room,  and  against  which  a building  had  evidently 
stood  jutting  into  Stocks’s  Market.  On  removing 
the  cement  work  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
wall,  I found  the  north  door*  brioked  up  as 
described  in  the  Vestry  minutes.  I re-lined  the 
face  of  this  brickwork,  and  filled  up  the  open- 
ing with  stone  to  match  the  other  work,  taking 
care  to  retain  the  outline  of  the  old  opening.  I 
also  removed  the  face  of  the  old  wall  at  the 
west  end,  and  faced  the  same  with  stonework 
corresponding  with  the  other  parte.  On  removing 
the  cement  work  from  the  tower  I found  the 
stone  facing  had  been  considerably  damaged  in 
hacking  down  the  stones  to  form  a key  for  the 
cement.  I was,  therefore,  compelled  to  re-dress 
the  stones  as  far  as  practicable  to  remove  the 
chisel  marks,  all  decayed  stones  being  removed 
and  replaced  with  new.  The  several  walls  were 
not  rendered  over  with  cement  early  in  the  year 
1813,  aB  a writer  at  that  date  fully  describes  the 
architectural  features  of  the  church ; but  pro- 
bably it  was  done  later  in  the  year,  as  I find  a 
contract  was  entered  into  the  25th  of  June  in 
that  year  for  repairs  to  the  ohuroh,  at  a cost  of 
l,633i. ; therefore  the  gentleman  who  referred 
to  what  he  termed  “ skinning  St.  Stephen’s, ” 
in  concluding  a very  animated  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  occasion  of  a meeting 
held  to  inaugurate  a society  for  the  protection 
of  City  churches,  in  1880,  and  who  declared  his 
opinion  that  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren  never  in- 
tended the  stones  to  be  exposed,”  formed  a 
wrong  conclusion.  The  north  wall  is  divided 
into  two  Btories,  the  first  cased  with  KeDtish 
rag  laid  in  irregular  courses,  and  the  second  or 
top  story  faced  with  Bath  Btone.  On  removing 
the  cement  work  I discovered  that  the  first 
story  had  been  surmounted  with  a Btring-course, 
but  this,  as  also  the  Doric  architrave  mouldings 
and  cherub  key- stones  to  the  oval  windows,  had 


• Of  the  at  one  time  intended  north  porch,  forwhiih 
designs  were  prepared  by  Wren.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  doorway  ordered  to  be  bricked  up,  on  the 
ground  (as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  a Vestry  held  Sep- 
tember llih,  1685)  that  the  “intended  dore  way  lor  a 
porch  into  the  Stocks  Market  was  at  the  present  a greate 
anoyance  to  the  church  by  reason  of  the  offencire  stincks 
and  sente  yl  came  from  severall  sbedds  yl  joyned  to  it,  as 
a slaughter-house,  herbe  shop,  &c.” 
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been  chopped  off  to  receive  the  cement  work.  I 
replaced  the  string- course,  but  was  unable  to 
do  other  than  carefnlly  dress  down  the  face  of 
the  stonework  so  as  to  remove  the  marks  of  the 
ohisel.  I was  not  able  to  remove  the  cement 
work  from  the  walls  of  the  clearstory,  for  upon 
examination  of  the  same,  to  my  surprise  I found 
the  walls  were  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings  to  the  windows,  and  that  the 
whole  had  been  cruelly  hacked  to  key  the 
cement. 

The  whole  of  the  boarded  floors  and  joists  of 
the  church  are  tainted  with  dry  rot,  and  should 
be  removed  and  replaced  with  new,  otherwise 
ere  long  it  will  considerably  injure  the  wood- 
work of  the  pews.  I have  Btrongly  urged  that 
the  whole  surfaoe  should  be  concreted  and 
oovered  with  asphalte,  relajing  all  memorial 
Btones  in  situ,  in  the  same  manner  as  I have 
recently  treated  the  aisles  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  street. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention  that  on  examina- 
tion of  the  ornamental  work  in  the  panels  of 
the  dome,  some  of  which  projects  as  much 
as  15  in.  from  the  face  of  the  panels,  I 
found  the  material  to  be  hair  mortar,  evidently 
well  kneaded  by  hand  to  the  required  shape, 
and,  whilst  damp,  trimmed  up  with  some  sharp 
instrument. 

A brief  disoussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and  other  gentle- 
men, took  part,  and  the  t hanks  of  the  meeting 
were  given  to  Mr.  Milbourn  for  his  interesting 
paper.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA-COTTAS  IN 
GREECE  AND  HER  ITALIAN  COLONIES. 

The  resalts  of  researches  made  by  Herr  R. 
Borrmann,  in  conjunction  with  Herren  VY.  Dorp- 
feld  and  Fr.  Grilber,  on  the  classic  terra-cottas 
found  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy, 
form  the  subject  of  a lecture  recently  delivered 
by  the  former  gentleman  before  the  Berlin 
Society  of  Architects,  and  printed  in  the  Winkel- 
mann  Programme  of  the  Berlin  Arch  zoological 
Society  for  1881.  Their  studies  were  confined 
to  the  terra-cotta  material  used  for  the  artistic 
and  constructive  formation  of  the  classic  roof, 
and  treat  specially,  and  firstly,  of  the  disooverj 
at  Olympia  of  an  incrustation  of  entablatures 
(geisa)  of  ancient  Greek  edifices  by  l_J-shaped 
or  angular-moulded  pieces  of  clay  fastened  to 
the  stone,  such  as  are  best  seen  at  the  treasury 
of  the  Gelenses  at  Olympia  and  at  the  temple 
of  the  centre  oitadel  atSelinus.  The  decoration 
of  those  mouldings  consists  generally  of  a single 
or  double  network  pattern,  sometimes  also  of  a 
wave  ornament.  Upon  them  rests  immediately 
the  crowning  of  the  entablature,  either  in  the 
form  of  a cyma  recta  running  roun3  it  or  a 
series  of  antefix®  arranged  over  the  eaves- 
course  and  masking  the  calypter®.  Between 
the  two  systems  is  the  peculiar  orowning  of  the 
temple  of  the  oentre  citadel  at  Selinas,  with  its 
continuous  oornice  of  antefix®  pierced  for  the 
outflow  of  water.  It  is  proved  that  other 
buildings  at  Selinus  have  had  this  system 
in  conjunction  with  entablature  Blabs  ; the 
latter  were  present  also  at  Gela,  and, 
judging  from  the  fragments  found  at  the 
various  places,  in  the  three  temples  at  Syra- 
cuse, — those  of  Athene,  Apollo,  and  the 
Olympeion.  Perfectly  similar  pieoes  were  also 
formerly  found  by  the  Duo  de  Luynes  at  Meta- 
ponte,  and  recently  at  Croton  and  P®stum, 
while,  strangely  enough,  no  remnants  of  it  have 
been  discovered  in  Greece,  Olympia  excepted. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  older  technique  and  mode 
of  construction  may  be  proved  at  earlier  seats 
of  culture,  such  as  Orchomenos,  Mycenae,  and 
Olympia,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  which 
is  afforded  by  the  roof  of  the  Olympian  Heraion, 
[discovered  in  all  its  characteristic  parts.  The 
[ latter  shows  the  so-called  ridge  and  gutter-tile 
i system,  with  this  difference,  that  the  tiles  and 
| copings  are  not  of  equal  size,  but  that  the  former 
are  double  the  size,  consequently  have  a flatter 
i ourvature  than  the  semieiroular  calypter®.  The 
latter  end  at  the  knob  with  disc-like  antefix®, 
i while  the  ridge  was  secured  by  heavy  semi- 
, circular  coping  tiles,  the  finials  of  which,  again, 
were  two  colossal  acroteriaof  a diameter  of  over 
7 ft.  A characteristic  mark  of  this  oldest 
description  of  arehitectural  terra-cottas  was  a 
. blackish  brown,  sometimes  reddish  brown, 
varnish-like  coating  of  all  outside  faoes.  This 

* Some  further  particulars  of  the  works  oarried  out  at 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  by  Mr.  Milbourn  appeared  in 
the  Builder  nearly  a year  ago  (see  vol.xl.,  p.  321). 


varnish  shading  was  burnt  in  with  the  moulded 
pieces,  upon  which  were  painted  afterwards  the 
colours  required  for  ornamentation,  such  as 
violet,  yellow,  and  white.  Another  distinguish- 
ing feature  is  the  preference  shown  for  bold 
plastio  forms, — suoh  as  rolls,  rosettes,  heavily 
curved  and  intersected  cymati®, — and,  as  re- 
gards their  decorative  painting,  the  applica- 
tion of  linear,  or  geometrically  constructed 
patterns,  such  as  a series  of  leaves,  the  latter 
half-rounded  off,  zigzag  and  chessboard  patterns, 
rosettes,  and  plaited  bands. 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  dark  varnish 
ground  of  the  terra-cottas  just  described,  we 
find  in  thoBe  of  the  succeeding  epoch  throughout 
a warm  yellow  clay  used  as  a ground,  upon 
which  the  drawings  are  painted  in  dark  colours, 
generally  in  a regular  alternative  of  blaokish 
brown  and  red.  The  ornamentation,  although 
for  the  greater  part  keeping  to  the  severe 
character  of  the  earlier  examples  described, 
passes  gradually  into  freer  treatment  of  such 
patterns  as  anthemi®  and  variously-formed  leaf- 
work.  For  roofing,  the  bent  tiles  were  replaced 
by  flat  tiles,  with  lateral  bands  and  specially 
shaped  points  for  covering  the  joints,  and,  at 
first,  with  half-round,  later  (in  Sicily  through- 
out) roof-like  calypter®.  The  original  forms  of 
the  cyma  are  various.  In  Greece,  the  profile 
employed  with  preference  is  one  being  flat  on 
the  under  side  and  having  a strong  swelling  on 
the  upper,  the  characteristic  ornamentation  of 
which  is  a system  of  bell-shaped  flowers  and 
palm-leaves  turned  in  both  directions,  up  and 
down.  Several  profiles,  different  altogether  in 
form,  and  reminding  us  of  Egyptian  concaves, 
with  peculiar  leaf-work  Btrongly  chamfered  or 
triangular-shaped,  and  a broad  abaouB  abovp, 
have  been  found  at  Syracuse  and  Gela ; 
also  in  the  Gela  treasury  at  Olympia.  A con- 
trast to  this  type  is  afforded  by  the  cyma  forms 
discovered  in  the  western  towns  of  Sicily 
(Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Himera),  and  consisting 
principally  of  flat  surfaces  and  cymati®,  the 
inorganic  formation  of  which  is  expressed 
especially  by  the  accumulation  and  arrangement 
over  each  other  of  equal-sized  members. 

The  gurgoyles  are  pipes  projecting  from  the 
gntter,  and  are  decorated  at  their  openings 
with  a diso  in  the  form  of  a roeette.  Later,  we 
meet  with  lions’  faces,  at  firBtof  mannered,  but 
gradually  more  natural  forms. 

The  objects  being  mostly  formed  of  a ooarse 
or  unclean  material,  a fine  coating  of  carefully 
cleaned  clay  was  put  on  the  outside  faces  which 
were  to  be  painted.  The  drawing  was  slightly 
scratched  in,  a pair  of  compasses  being  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  wherever  practicable, 
for  rosettes,  entwined  work,  and  even  for  the 
outlines  of  leaves.  Another  mode  of  procedure 
consisted  in  engraving  the  drawing  in  the  clay 
object,  whence  arose  the  impressed  patterns 
with  fine  raised  edges  found  in  olassic  art. 
The  outlines  thus  formed  by  either  of  those 
methods  were  filled  with  colour,  and  the  objects 
hardened  by  one  burning.  Only  in  a few  cases 
they  were  burned  twioe,  onoe  before,  the  seoond 
time  after,  painting.  Stucco  grounds,  which 
would  have  afforded  more  scope  for  rich  painting 
than  was  possible  within  the  narrow  limits  sup- 
plied by  the  encaustic  prooess  of  the  terra-cottas, 
do  not  occur  in  Greek  art,  and  appear  to  have 
come  into  use,  as  finds  at  Pompeii  show,  only 
since  the  Roman  Empire. 

Researches  into  the  mode  of  applying  colours, 
which  is  of  importance  also  in  the  classification 
of  vases,  have  proved  that  a new  technique 
gradually  began  to  prevail  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  B.O.,  in  whioh  the  ground 
was  not,  as  hitherto,  light,  and  the  drawing  in 
darker  tones,  but  the  reverse,  namely,  the  ground 
black,  the  drawing  a light  yellow,  sometimes 
red.  The  ornamentation  begins  to  display  the 
developed  forms  of  the  flourishing  periods  of 
Greek  art,  in  which  free-hand  drawing  asserts 
itself  in  preference  to  the  ornamentation,  prin- 
cipally produced  by  mechanical  methods,  of 
earlier  periods.  The  adornment  of  cym®  con- 
sists principally  of  the  charming,  always  varying 
anthemia  patterns.  The  antefix®  and  ridge-tiles 
bear  palm-leaves,  which  unfold  themselves 
between  volutes  or  form  acanthus  bells.  The 
faces  of  tiles  show,  in  place  of  the  former  severe 
entwined  bands,  rosettes  or  wave  ornaments, 
rich  scrolls  or  laurel-beads. 

The  close  of  the  statistic  development  is 
formed  by  the  preponderating^  plastio  pat- 
terns of  the  later  Greek  or  Hellenist®  epoch, 
during  which  colour  gradually  disappears,  beiDg 
applied  only  for  marking  immaterial  details. 
Much-fancied  motifs  in  the  cyma  of  this  period 


are,  besides  plastio  anthemi®,  branches  growing 
out  of  aoanthus-bells,  whioh  do  no  longer  follow 
the  movements  of  the  profile,  but  appear  to 
be  simply  attached  outside.  Upon  this  more 
or  less  plastic  tendency,  in  which,  as  in  the 
later  Etruscan  clay  forms,  figures  became  more 
prominent,  Roman  art  followed,  without  dis- 
playing important  local  or  temporal  differences. 
On  the  contrary,  the  forms  taken  from  Hellenio 
and  later  Italian  art,  and  gradually  varied, 
became  more  widely  disseminated  over  the 
world,  without,  however,  ever  attaining  either 
artistically  or  constructively  the  excellence  of 
their  models. 


THE  INSURANCE  OF  WATER  FITTINGS. 

It  appears  that  the  Birmingham  Waterworks 
Committee  contemplate  what  is  termed  “ In- 
surance of  Water-Supply  Fittings,” — that  is,  it 
may  be  assumed,  these  will  be  maintained  in 
order  by  inspection  and  repair  for  an  annual 
payment.  One  shilling  per  annum  on  low 
rentals,  increased  in  proportion  of  rental ; 
2s.  6d.  extra  on  bath,  and  6s.  extra  on  water- 
closet  fittings.  It  the  tenants  will  submit  to 
examinations  and  pay  such  exoessive  charges, 
well  and  good ; no  outside  person  need  com- 
plain. But  experience  induces  me  to  doubt 
the  fairness  or  the  acceptance  of  the  terms. 
That  both  water  and  gas  fittings  need  looking 
after  at  short  intervals  is  certain ; and  it  will 
be  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  sellers  of 
water  and  gas  to  preserve  fittings  in  good  order, 
as  it  will  be  of  the  users  so  to  have  them.  It  is 
a fact  notorious  to  waterworks  engineers  that, 
as  a rule,  more  water  is  wasted  by  defective 
mains  and  fittings  than  is  legitimately  put  to  any 
good  use.  Take  the  metropolis,  where,  on  an 
average,  about  31  gallons  per  head"per  day  are 
supplied  all  the  year  round  ; or,  at  eight  persons 
per  house,  about  250  gallons  are  supplied  for 
each  house  per  day.  Who  believes  that  this  is 
all  fairly  used  ? As  the  water  supplied  to  the 
metropolis  is  for  the  most  part  pumped, — raised 
by  steam  power  paid  for  by  the  companies, — 
one  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  rather  more 
the  interest  of  the  supplier  than  of  the  con- 
sumer that  the  fittings  should  be  maintained  in 
good  order.  The  truth  is,  every  water  company 
or  corporation  supplying  water  by  sale  will,  as 
an  integral  part  of  their  business,  some  day 
soon,  establish  unceasing  inspection  and  repairs 
of  house-fittings  for  the  ordinary  water  rental, 
as  a question  of  economy.  Over  and  over  again, 
water  company  corporations  and  Local  Boards 
have  been  driven  almost  to  despair  because  the 
waBte  of  water  in  their  respective  districts  has 
been  so  enormous,  running  up  to  the  absurd 
volume  of  120  gallons  per  head,  or  600  or  700 
gallons  per  house  per  day. 

To  this  condition  did  Croydon  come  some  time 
since,  so  that  with  other  places  it  had  to  dis- 
continue constant  service,  and  go  to  intermittent 
service  to  diminish  the  waBte  from  defective 
mains  and  leaking  services ; but  this  did  not 
prove  a cure.  Inspection  and  repairs  of 
fittings  have,  however,  Btopped  the  waste.  A 
large  proportion  of  London  iB  now  on  intermittent 
service,  a small  army  of  turn-cocks  being  em- 
ployed day  by  day  to  turn  the  water  on  for  one 
or  two  hours,  and  then  to  shut  it  off  again.  If 
these  turn-cocks  were  inspectors  and  fitters 
looking  after  and  repairing  at  once  the  fittings, 
constant  service  would  be  found  to  be  by  far  the 
most  economical  mode  of  water-supply.  This 
statement  need  not  rest  upon  assertion,  as  it  has 
been  well  based  on  faot  in  several  places.  The 
truth  is,  no  public  water-supply  is  complete 
unless  unceasing  supervision,  inspection,  and 
repairs  form  part  of  the  system.  This  and  this 
alone  will  be  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
readiest  form  of  water-fittings  insurance. 

As  to  Gasfittings, — gas  is  sold  by  meter  ; and 
consequently,  if  it  is  unduly  wasted  it  is  paid 
for.  Companies  may,  therefore,  come  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  waste  is  no  concern  of 
theirs,  but  rather,  as  more  gas  has  to  be  paid  for, 
is  to  their  advantage.  This,  however,  is  a blind 
and  impotent  conclusion,  as  extravagant  waste 
of  any  serviceable  commodity  cannot,  in  the 
long  run,  be  good  for  any  party.  Wasting  gas 
by  leakage  is  dangerous  as  leading  to  explosions, 
but  leakage  forms  only  a small  part  of  the  evil 
of  unjustifiable  waste.  Defective  burners  must 
be  answerable  for  the  worst  and  most  damaging 
form  of  waste,  as  the  gas  passes  partially  un- 
conBumed  and  unoxygenated,  giving  a blurred, 
smoky,  and  sulphurous  flame,  injuring  all  with 
which  its  fumes  come  into  contaot, and  bo  discredit- 
ing a use  of  gas.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the 
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complaints  against  gas  arise  in  oonseqaence  of 
defective  burners ; if,  therefore,  gas  companies 
employed  examiners  and  fitters  to  inspect  and 
repair  or  renew  all  gas-burners  at  short  in- 
tervals, they  would  be  mater  al  gainers  even 
pecuniary,  as  they  would  preserve  customers 
and  add  to  their  number.  Thi3,  then,  for  gas 
companies  will  be  the  best  form  of  Gasfitting 
Insurance. 

Electric  lighting  stares  gas  companies  in  the 
face  boldly  and  unflinchingly,  and  if  gas  is  to 
hold  its  own  it  must  be  burned  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  manner ; that  is,  by  and  with  the  most 
perfect  fittings,  retained  perfect. 

ROBERT  RAWLIN60N. 

P.S. — In  the  meantime,  periodical  inspections 
of  house-drains,  water-closets,  and  their  ven- 
tilation, water-supply  fittings,  and  gas-supply 
fittings  are  being  arranged  for  by  private 
parties,  both  in  London  and  in  Dablin,  at  a 
moderate  annual  charge,  and  if  the  inspecting 
is  regular  and  well  done,  it  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  householders. 


BASING  HOUSE,  PECKUAM  ROAD. 

Ax  interesting  relic  of  Old  Camberwell  will 
in  all  probability  shortly  dis  .pp9ar.  This  relic 
is  the  old  house  called  sometimes  the  old  Manor 
House  and  sometimes  Basing  House,  on  the 
south  side  of  Peckham-road,  near  Rye-lane,  at 
present  used  as  a school  by  Mrs.  Tattersall,  who 
has  occupied  the  premises  for  the  last  five-aud- 
twenty  years. 

The  house  would  seem  to  have  been  a portion 
of  a mansion  forming  part  of  an  estate  pur- 
chased by  William  Gardyner,  of  Bermondsey,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  family  of  the 
Gardyners  appear  to  have  lived  in  this  house 
for  several  generations,  and  there  are  a number 
of  letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  addressed 
by  different  members  of  the  family  to  various 
persons  of  distinction,  dated  from  “ Busings  in 
Peckham.”  Sir  Thomas  Gardyner,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  became  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Basing,  appears  to  have  been  a kind 
of  Dr.  Camming  in  his  day,  for  in  a letter  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  dated  1630,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  Blanch’s  “ History  of  Cam- 
berwell,” he  warns  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
that  in  thirty-five  years  “the  number  of  the 
beast  shall  be  fulfilled,”  and  intimates  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  a book  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Thomas  died,  however,  two  years  after  thiB 
letter  was  written,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
his  intention  with  regard  to  the  book  was  ever 
carried  out. 

George  Gardyner,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  sold  the 
manor  of  Basing  in  1651. 

The  house  has  lost  most  of  its  characteristic 
features  from  additions  and  alterations  made  at 
various  periods,  but  it  has  a good  oak  staircase 
and  some  wood-carvings  on  the  upper  floor,  of  the 
time  of  Charles  If. 


JUDGE  JEFPREYS’S  HOUSE,  ST.  JAMES’S 
PARK. 

A scaffold  has  been  recently  put  up  in  front 
of  the  house,  No.  13,  Delahay-street,  West- 
minster. This  bouse,  the  back  of  which  faces 
towards  St.  James’s  Park,  was  formerly  No.  23, 
Dake-street,  and  was  the  town  residence  of  the 
infamous  Jeffreys.  It  is  a plain  red-brick  build- 
ing, with  a bold  wooden  cornice,  and  is  not  with- 
out a certain  dignity  and  justness  of  proportion, 
so  strangely  wanting  in  moat  modern  structures, 
and  it  will  be  a pity  if  by  any  injudicious  addi- 
tions or  alterations  these  characteristics  are 
destroyed.  Jeffreys  having  obtained  a grant 
from  Charles  II.  of  a plot  of  ground  on  the  east 
side  of  St.  James’s  Park,  employed  an  archi- 
tect to  build  him  a very  magnificent  house  with 
a private  chapel  and  extensive  offices.  The 
architect  appears  never  to  have  been  paid  for 
his  services,  Jeffreys  contriving  to  put  him  off 
upon  one  pretext  or  another,  until  the  Judge  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Tower,  pur- 
sued by  the  execrations  of  an  infuriated  popu- 
lace. A similar  treatment  of  Henry  Holland, 
the  architect  of  old  Carlton  House  and  old 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  by  Sheridan,  is  related  in 
the  Builder  for  1855  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  243). 

Jeffrey  s’s  house  is  the  second  house  northward 
of  Storey’s-gate  fronting  towards  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  stone 
steps  leading  down  to  the  Park,  and  a passage- 
way through  the  ground-floor  leading  into 
Delahay-street.  The  chapel,  which  was  to  the 
north  of  the  house,  was  pulled  down  a few 


years  ago,  and  a large  house  with  a stone  front 
erected  upon  the  Bite.  Here  the  mob  assembled 
after  the  Judge’s  fall  ia  1689,  and  read  upon  the 
door  of  his  h >use,  with  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
announcement  of  the  sale  of  his  property. 
(Macaulay’s  History,  ii.,  p.  77.) 


THE  BOILER  EXPLOSION3  BILL. 

This  Bill,  which  was  read  a second  time  on 
February  22nd,  is  one  of  some  importance,  and 
seeks,  by  iudirec".  means,  to  put  Borne  workmen 
in  a safer  position  than  they  now  occupy.  The 
Bill  does  not  include  within  its  provisions  any 
boiler  used  exclusively  for  dom-stic  purposes,  or 
in  the  service  of  her  Mujesty,  or  on  board  a ship 
with  a Board  of  Trade  certificate.  As  we  hav.- 
said,  the  Bill  seeks  to  effect  its  object  by  indirect 
means,  for  its  immediate  object  is  to  establish 
a Court  of  Inquiry  into  boiler  explosions.  As  soon 
as  such  an  explosion  has  taken  place,  notice  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  full  details  concerning  the  ex- 
plosion. Then  there  is  to  be  a preliminary 
inquiry  by  an  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  subsequently,  if  necessary,  a 
formal  investigation  in  open  court  by  two  engi- 
neers and  a lawyer.  This  court  will,  therefore, 
be  very  analogous  to  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Wreck  C immissioners’  Court,  though  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  a Coart  of  Inquiry  into 
wrecks  a'one,  but  into  all  shipping  casualties, 
even  to  the  blowing  up  of  boilers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proposed  Boiler  Explosions  Court 
differs  in  two  particulars.  It  is  to  be  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  engineers  and  not  by  the 
lawyer.  The  Wreck  Commissioner  has  power 
to  deal  with  the  certificates  of  officers  of  the 
mercantile  marine ; here,  the  Court  can  only 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  unless  there 
has  been  such  gross  negligence  as  to  enable  the 
I’ablic  P.osecutor  to  be  set  in  motion,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  the  report  will  be  the  end  of  th-« 
proceedings.  Hence,  any  effect  that  this  Bill,  if 
it  becomes  law,  can  have  will  be  solely  indireot. 
We  confess  that,  as  this  Court  ip,  to  use  the 
wordsof  Mr.  Mason’s  Bill,  to  be  composed  of  “com- 
petent engineers”  and  a “ competent  ” lawyer 
(though  we  would  suggest  that,  as  regards  the 
last  “oomoetent,”  it  should  find  a substitute  in 
“ a stipendiary  magistrate  or  a barrister  of  not 
less  than  seven  years’  standing”),  it  should  be 
empowered  to  inflict  some  kind  of  punishment 
if  it  thinks  it  desirable,  as  a sequel  to  its  inquiry. 
This,  however,  may  possibly  be  a suggestion  too 
thorough-going  in  its  nature,  but  we  confess  we 
should  regard  the  Bill  as  more  likely  to  be 
effective  if  the  Court  had  some  suoh  power,  and 
not  a mere  reporting  jurisdiction.  It  is  in  the 
interest  both  of  masters  and  men  that  the  Bill, 
if  it  is  to  become  law,  should  be  made  as 
effective  as  may  be,  with  as  little  hindrance  to 
manufacturing  enterprise  as  possible. 


VANDALISM  IN  VIENNA. 

In  the  Hofburg,  the  principal  palace  of  the 
Austrian  emperor  in  Vienna,  which  is  about  to 
be  considerably  enlarged  and  partially  rebuilt, 
workmen  have  been  recently  engaged  in  fitti  g 
up  special  telephone  wires  from  the  emperor’s 
library  to  the  other  parts  of  the  palace.  The 
wires  had  to  be  carried  in  one  direction  through 
the  so-called  Crown  Prince’s  Passage,  whose 
walls  are  covered  with  very  large  and  valuable 
paintings,  all  by  old  masters.  Last  week,  on 
going  his  rounds  through  this  portion  of  the 
edifice,  the  Captain  of  the  Palace  discovered,  to 
his  horror,  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  figures  in 
these  pictures  had  been  cut  out.  Respecting 
the  perpetrator  and  his  motives  nothing  is  ye' 
known,  but  a strict  inqniry  has  been  instituted 
into  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case. 


A MONUMENTAL  FOUNTAIN. 

A citizen  of  Leipsio  who  recently  died  left 
in  his  will  the  sum  of  150,000  marks  (7,5001.) 
to  the  Municipal  authorities  for  tbe  erection  in 
that  city  of  a “ Mouumeutal  Fountain.”  It  has 
accordingly  been  deni  ed  to  open  a competition 
for  designs  for  the  work.  The  authorities  have 
attached  to  the  programme  the  condition  that 
the  successful  competitor  shall  undertake  to 
execute  the  entire  work  according  to  his  own 
plan  for  the  above-mentioned  sum.  Toe  first 
premium  is  1001.,  the  second  7ol.  The  judges 
are  Professor  Hiihnel,  of  Dresden;  Professor 
Anton  Sprioger,  of  Leipsio ; and  the  City  Archi- 
tect, Herr  Licht,  of  the  same  place. 


A CHEAP  GAS  FOR  HEATING  AND 
MOTIVE  POWER. 

Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dowson  delivered  a lecture 
before  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
lately,  on  the  production  and  use  of  gas  for  the 
purposes  of  heating  and  motive  power.  The 
lecturer  said  that  all  were  so  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  coal  gas  for  ligh  ing  purposes  that  by 
many  it  was  looked  upon  as  almost  a necessity. 
Fifty  years  ago  nearly  all  towns  were  lighted, 
or  Baid  to  be  lighted,  with  miserable  oil  lamps, 
and  now  the  capital  publicly  invested  in  works 
for  the  supply  of  gas  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom 
amounted  to  something  like  45  millions,  and  for 
London  alone  it  was  over  13  millions  sterling. 
The  manufacture  of  lighting  gas  on  so  large  a 
scale  had  naturally  led  to  the  improvement 
and  cheapening  of  its  production,  and  this  had 
led  to  its  more  extensive  use  for  lighting, 
and  to  its  adoption,  to  a certain  extent,  for 
heating  and  motive  power.  This  more  general 
use  had  led  them  to  become  familiar  with  the 
advantages  of  gas  as  a fuel ; but  they  had  also 
learnt  the  unpleasant  fact  that  its  use  for  such 
a purpose  was  generally  attended  with  much 
more  expense  than  when  coal  or  coke  fires  were 
used.  They  knew  that  gas  engines  were, 
theoretically,  more  efficient  than  hot  air  or 
steam  engines,  and  that  they  could  not  burst 
like  steam  boilers ; but  their  general  adoption 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  high  price  of  the 
fuel  they  required.  Ordinary  coal  gas  was 
admirably  adapted  for  cookiog  and  innumerable 
heating  purposes,  but,  in  the  bands  of  careless 
persons  it  was  certainly  not  economical  com- 
pared with  coal  or  coke.  It  had  long  been  esta- 
blished that  highly-heating  non-luminous  gases 
could  be  produced  by  decomposing  steam  in  the 
presence  of  incandescent  caroon,  and  it  only 
remained  to  prove  that  the  process  could  be 
carried  out  in  a simple  way  at  a moderate  cost. 
The  lecturer  then  explained  Dr.  Siemens’s  system, 
and  the  modifications  of  Messrs.  Kukhau’s  appa- 
ratus. He  then  described  his  own  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  by  which  he 
passed  a mixture  of  steam  and  air  through  a 
fire,  but  he  had  adopted  special  means  for  pro- 
ducing and  superheating  the  steam,  and  for 
maintaining  all  the  conditions  of  working  con- 
stant and  simple,  and  by  so  doing  he  had 
sensibly  improved  the  quality  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced. Gas  manufactured  under  the  more 
recent  improvements  cost  a mi-re  trifle.  He 
observed  that  his  gas  could  be  rapidly  produced, 
and  at  a very  low  cost,  even  if  made  in  small 
quantities.  He  found  that  at  the  thirteen  gas 
companies  in  and  around  the  metropolis,  the 
total  net  cost  of  1,000  cubic  feet  of  14  oandle- 
power  gas  sold  was  over  2s.  4£d.,  after  allowing 
for  the  sale  of  residuals  aud  without  anything 
for  dividends  or  interest  on  the  capital  outlay. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  when  gas  was  made 
solely  for  heating  purposes  it  Deed  not  be  puri- 
fied at  all,  or  very  slightly,  but  he  protested , 
against  the  adoption  of  such  a suggestion. 
That  gas  for  motive  power  would  play  a most 
important  part  in  the  future  was  beyond  doubt. 


THE  LARGEST  CITIES  OF  ITALY. 

The  populations  of  the  twelve  largest  cities 
of  Italy,  according  to  the  last  census,  which 
was  taken  in  December,  1881,  are  as  follow:  — 
Naples,  495,000  ; Milan,  322,000 ; It  .me,  300,000; ; 
Turn,  253,000;  Palermo,  245,000;  Genoa,' 
180,000;  Florence,  163,000;  Venice,  133,000;! 
Messina,  127,000;  Bologna,  123,OuO;  Catania, J 
101,000;  and  Leghorn,  98,000.  Since  1871 
Rome  and  Milan  have  increased  the  most  rapidly, 
each  having  added  23  per  cent,  to  their  popula- 
tion ; Catania  has  added  20  per  cent.;  Turin, 
19  per  cent.;  Messina,  13  percent.;  Palermo, 
12  per  cent. ; and  Naples,  10  per  cent.  Venice 
has  only  added  3 per  cent,  to  her  inhabitants 
BiDce  1871,  while  Florence  has  4,000  fewer  than 
ten  years  ago,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government  to  Rome. 


NEW  INFIRMARY,  ALTRINCHAM  UNION, 
KNUTSFORD,  CHESHIRE. 

The  present  Infirmary  having  been  found  too 
small,  the  Gaardians  decided  to  erect  a new  one, 
and  use  the  old  one  for  imbeciles,  &o.  The 
contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Martin  Stone, 
builder,  of  Altrinoham,  for  5,7501.  This  includes 
a new  boundary  wall  round  the  site.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell,  of  20, 
Cooper-Btreet,  Manchester. 
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THE  NEW  “HOTEL  DU  CREDIT  DE 
FRANCE,"  PARIS. 

The  institution  known  as  the  “ Credit  de 
France,”  originally  established  at  No.  17,  Rue 
de  Londres,  has  oatgrown  its  original  quarters, 
and  a handsome  building  has  been  erected  for 
it  at  No.  16,  in  the  same  street.  It  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  ltevel,  architect, 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissanoj,  and  we  illustrate 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  in  our  present 
number. 

The  flight  of  steps  from  the  street  leads  to  a 
spacious  vestibule  agreeably  decorated,  from 
which  the  large  hall  shown  by  one  of  our  en- 
gravings is  entered.  In  this  three  ranges  of 
galleries,  one  above  another,  are  formed  by  iron 
columns  and  girders. 

The  hall  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  financiers, 
who  are  in  constant  communication  with  the 
pnblio,  banking  business,  payment  of  coupous, 
and  so  forth.  The  first  floor,  which  is  reached 
by  a wide  stone  staircase,  with  wrought-iron 
railing,  contains,  besides  a large  ante-chamber, 
an  apartment  for  the  administrative  council,  and 
rooms  for  the  president,  director,  and  secre- 
taries. The  council-room  is  treated  in  the  style 
of  Louis  XVT.,  and  has  a very  handsome  ceiling 
by  Messrs.  Gervex  & Rey. 

The  basement,  whioh  is  deeply  excavated, 
includes  some  important  apartments. 

The  precautions  against  fire  are  such  that  one 
turn  of  a key,  we  are  told,  suffices  to  inundate 
a considerable  portion  of  the  building. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  ORPHANS  OF 
FOREIGNERS,  GLASGOW. 

These  schools  will  be  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  a number  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
appointed  the  Rev.  H.  Stolssohn  preceptor  and 
director.  They  will  accommodate  100  boys  and 
75  girls.  The  two  schoolrooms  are  placed  one  at 
each  end  of  a large  dining-room.  T>vo  class- 
rooms are  provided  to  each  school.  The  first 
floor  is  equally  divided  for  the  dormitories  for 
each  sex,  with  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  linen- 
rooms,  &o.  Great  attention  has  bean  paid  to 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  building.  It  is 
proposed  eventually  to  erect  a chapel  and  resi- 
dence for  master  and  matron  as  near  as  may  be 
practicable.  The  cost  of  the  schools  will  be 
about  6.500Z.,  about  half  only  of  whioh  is  at 
present  in  hand.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  A. 
Burton,  of  Lancaster. 


THE  MOGHUL  BUILDINGS  AT  AGRA. 

The  mausoleum  of  Prince  lEtmah-Doulah, 
from  which  we  give  some  ornamental  details  in 
our  present  number,  is  built  of  the  purest  white 
marble,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful 
garden,  planted  with  cypress  and  other  noble 
trees,  and  laid  out  with  formal  walk?,  foun- 
tains giving  a delicious  coolness  to  the  air. 
Most  of  the  decorations  of  this  building,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  Taj,  with  its  minaret3  and 
gleaming  white  dome  topped  with  gold,  the 
Summan  Boorj,  and  theIvhass-MehaI,areof  inlaid 
ooloured  marbles  and  precious  Btones,  brought 
from  all  parts  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
Ceylon.  The  designs  are  sometimes  geometrical 
as  here  shown,  and  sometimes  elaborately  floral. 
Some  further  particulars  will  be  found  in  our 
issue  for  Dec.  31,  1881. 

These  monuments  are  carefully  looked  afcer 
by  the  Government  of  the  North-Western  Pro- 
Vinces  of  India,  and  are  well  worth  illustration 
in  chromo-lithography. 


Tithebarn-street  Station,  Liverpool. — 
The  Bootle  Times  states  that  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company  have,  at  the  last 
moment,  resoWed  to  abandon  all  previous  pro- 
jects for  the  extension  of  the  Tithebarn-street 
Station  at  its  present  distressingly  high  level, 
and  have  taken  into  consideration  the  welcome 
alternative  of  constructing  a totally  new  station 
on  the  level  of  Tithebarn-street.  This  they  are 
advised  by  their  consulting  engineer,  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  originator  of  the  proposition,  who  is  an 
engineer  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  a very  large 
saviDg  in  cost  will  be  effected  by  thus  placing 
the  new  station  on  the  ground-level,  as  may  be 
readily  appreciated  by  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  oolossal  system  of  vaulting  under  the 
present  station,  whioh  was  to  have  been  repro- 
duced in  the  new  one. 


THE  AIR  WITHIN  OUR  HOUSES. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  Professor 
Kerr  delivered  an  address  on  the  “ Condition  of 
the  Air  within  our  Dwellings.”  We  print  some 
of  the  concluding  paragraphs,  and  a note  of  the 
discussion  which  followed  : — 

A circumstance  had  lately  been  brought  out 
and  tnced,  the  lecturer  said,  whioh  wa°,  he 
confessed,  somewhat  new  to  him,  and  that  was 
the  question  of  vitality  in  bad  air.  To  speak  non- 
scientifically  for  the  moment,  beneficent  Nature 
was  never  at  a loss  to  create  machinery  whioh 
gained  its  ends.  When  we  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  abominable  atmosphere  in  any 
room,  continually  and  perpetually,  whioh  we 
could  devise,  Nature  stepped  in,  and,  in  her 
quiet,  silent  way,  applied  a remedy,  all  her  own, 
to  this  detestable  condition  of  things.  In  work- 
rooms in  London  and  elsewhere,  where  the  air 
was  polluted  in  the  worst  form  from  the  causes 
which  he  had  mentioned,  and  also  by  the 
ohauges  connected  with  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture which  went  on, — aud  some  of  whioh 
changes  were  extremely  formidable  with  respect 
to  the  pollution  of  the  air-bath, — when  the  air 
had  been  brought  into  the  worst  possible  con- 
dition, then  Nature  Bet  up  a compensat  ing  con- 
dition, and  human  life  became  adapted  to  it; 
aud  it  seemed  that  human  creatures  who  worked 
in  those  work-rooms  had  their  vitality  accommo- 
dated to  the  atmosphere.  They  did  not  die ; 
thny  lived  on  to  old  age,  but  they  lived  on  at  a 
very  low  ebfi  of  vitality.  They  did  a minimum 
of  work ; their  functions,  generally,  in  such 
cases  being  mere  routine  and  meohaniual  action. 
There  was  nothing  whioh  involved  the  need  of 
intelligence,  and,  consequently,  they  oarried 
themselves  on  in  a dull,  droning,  wretched, 
miserable  way,  until  they  disappeared  of  sheer 
inanition,  but  not  until  after  a long  life. 
This  was  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
Nature  accommodated  herself.  When  they 
went  into  a work-room  where  the  air  was 
constantly  renewed,  or  when  they  went  into 
the  open  fields,  where  men  were  working  iu 
the  air  whioh  Nature  breathed  with  its  own 
freshness,  then  they  would  find  the  maximum  of 
vitality,  and  a large  quantity  of  food  consumed, 
as  compared  with  a small  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed in  the  other  case,  and  the  muscular  action 
of  the  system  at  its  best,  and  a large  amount  of 
work  done  as  compared  with  a minimum  of  work 
done  in  vitiated  air.  This  has  been  illustrated 
by  two  very  remarkable  instances  whioh  he  had 
seen  quoted,  and  which  he  would  mention  pre- 
sently; but  the  question  before  them  now 
which  was  to  be  illustrated  was  this,  — that 
in  the  work-room  in  which  the  air  was  abomi- 
nable there  is  no  cleansing  done,  and  the  air- 
bath  was  polluted,  and  charged  with  pollution 
upon  pollution,  and  no  cleansing  took  place,  but 
in  the  open  air  the  air  was  constantly  changed, 
and  also  iu  well-ventilated  workshops.  It  was 
a question  not  merely  between  what  people 
called  fresh  air  and  foul  air,  but  what  we  recog- 
nised as  cleansing  versus  non- cleansing.  Here 
was  the  illustration  to  which  he  referred.  In  a 
certain  work-room,  occupied  by  a certain  number 
of  young  women  engaged  in  needlework,  there 
was  a very  bad  condition  of  ventilation  indeed, 
and  some  kind  scientific  gentle  mm  designed  a 
simple  process  of  ventilation,  and  the  girls  be- 
came lively,  instead  of  being  dull  and  stupid  ; 
and  they  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  not  on 
account  of  increased  intelligence,  but  b-cause 
they  said  they  could  not  live  npon  the  old 
wages,  as  their  appetites  increased.  Whether 
the  lady  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  shut 
up  the  ventilator  again  he  did  not  know.  In  the 
other  case,  a certain  barrack-room  was  described 
as  being  badly  ventilated,  and  science  stepped 
iu  again  as  a Good  Samaritan,  and  introduced 
good  ventilation.  The  Boldiers  did  not  stop 
up  the  ventilators,  and  they  did  not  strike  for 
more  wages,  but  they  struck  for  more  food  ; their 
appetites  increased,  and  their  intelligence,  and, 
no  doubt,  their  activity,  increased.  The  question 
had  to  be  brought  before  the  War  Office,  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  They  would  see 
perfectly  well  the  application  of  these  illustra- 
tions aod  the  science  which  was  involved.  One 
more  matter  which  he  might  mention  was  the 
question  of  actual_  disease  in  the  sense  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  bodily  organs,  to  be  treated 
medically,  produced  by  want  of  oleansing  of  the 
air.  They  would  not  talk  any  more  about  foul 
or  impure  air,  or  pure  and  fiesh  air;  but  they 
would  talk  about  an  air-bath  whioh  was  cleansed, 
as  against  one  whioh  was  not  cleansed.  They 


had  all  heard  that  in  polluted  air  various  forms 
of  disease  would  come  into  existence  ; according 
to  the  old-fashioned  formula,  disease  was  Baid 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  medium  of  bad  air. 
They  all  remembered  the  instance  of  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy,  who  when  he  went  into  a sick-chamber, 
and  found  the  ohimney  blocked  up  with  a sack 
and  the  air  otherwise  carefully  excluded,  pushed 
his  fist  through  the  window  in  order  to  let  in 
the  beneficent  air.  We  all  now  acknowledged 
the  power  of  air  aud  light,  and  doctors  now- 
adays removed  their  patients  to  fresh  air.  They 
removed  their  patient  from  some  back  Blum  (of 
whioh  there  were  too  many  in  London  aud  all 
large  towns),  to  hospitals  where  there  was 
plenty  of  space,  and  where  ventilation  was 
scientifically  conducted.  They  all  knew  what 
was  the  cause  of  dry  rot.  He  need  not  talk  to 
them  about  it  as  a fungus  upon  the  surface  of 
wood.  Where  there  wa«,  under  a floor  or  else- 
where, the  presence  of  a great  deal  of  moisture, 
with  a certain  amount  of  heat,  this  fungus  grew 
rapidly.  They  also  knew  the  cure.  Let  in  the 
air,  by  putting  in  two  or  three  air-bricks, 
and  they  drove  dry  rot  out.  So  it  was 
with  di-ease.  Dry  rot  might  be  said  to  be 
iu  the  luDgs  or  liver,  simply  by  reason  of 
the  polluted  air.  In  the  fresh  air  this  dry-rot 
would  disappear.  This  was  about  the  condition 
of  things  with  respeot  to  ventilation.  They 
would  ask,  “ How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ? ” He 
was  not  goiDg  to  say;  he  left  it  to  engineers  to 
discover  that.  Speaking  seriously,  he  thought 
they  would  agree  with  him  that  ventilation  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  aud  that  the  problem  of  how 
to  ventilate  English  rooms  in  English  houses 
had  not  yet  been  fairly  attacked.  There  were 
plenty  of  nostrums  and  patents,  but  there  was 
nothing  by  whioh  the  air-bath  of  an  ordinary 
room  could  be  kept  even  reasonably  pure.  If 
there  were,  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  it 
described.  It  was  of  no  use  iu  these  days  to 
propose  the  use  of  anything  which  was  com- 
plicated. If  they  had  anything  to  propose  with 
respeot  to  ventilation,  let  it  be  simple.  The  more 
complicated  it  was,  and  the  more  ingenious  it 
was,  they  might  depend  upon  it  the  more  pesti- 
ferous it  would  turn  out.  Let  them  consider 
how  simply  Nature  did  her  woi’k.  They  all 
knew  what  the  air  was,  and  what  was  its  com- 
position, and  how  it  did  its  work  with  a sim- 
plicity which  was  perfectly  alarming  ; and  when 
he  contrasted  it  with  our  perverted  contrivances, 
he  asked,  was  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  in  the 
solution  of  this  great  question  of  ventilation, 
simplicity  must  be  considered,  and  complica- 
tion avoided  ? The  question  was  simply  this, 
aud  this  was  the  plainest  and  most  soientifio 
way  of  putting  it.  They  had  a reservoir  of  air 
in  the  interior  of  their  rooms,  and  that  must  be 
kept  in  the  fresh  condition  of  the  air  in  the 
open  fields.  He  would  not  accept  anything 
else.  He  did  not  say  they  could  solve  the 
problem;  he  did  not  say  that  it  would  be 
solved  in  his  lifetime  or  the  lifetime  of  his 
children ; but  it  must  be  solved  sooner  or  later, 
otherwise  we  must  go  on  with  our  vital  energies 
impaired,  generation  after  generation,  and  civi- 
lisation be  regarded  more  as  an  influence  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  human  Bystem  than  for 
its  improvement. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 

The  President  (Mr.  Walmisley,  C.E.)  said  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
Professor  Kerr  for  his  kindness  in  addressing 
them  upon  a subject  which  was  of  vital  import- 
ance, aud  which  demanded  our  best  attention 
and  the  beet  scientific  arrangements  possible. 
There  was  no  doubt  our  system  of  house  drain- 
age was  capable  of  very  great  improvement. 
As  regarded  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
getting  out  of  foul  air,  he  believed  that  in  the 
British  Museum  reading-room  there  was  an 
arrangement  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  air  before  it  was  admitted  into  the' room, 
and  the  foul  air  ascended  through  holes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  that,  but  thoyuid  not  want  to  have 
a draught. 

Professor  Corfield  said  that  Professor  Kerr 
had  challenged  them  to  Bhow  how  ventilation 
could  be  practically  accomplished.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  ever  be  accomplished  to  the 
extent  demanded  by  Professor  Kerr.  Unless 
they  had  two  sides  of  a room  open  he  did  not 
see  how  a room  which  was  inhabited  could  ever 
have  the  air  in  it  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
pure  exterior  air.  But  we  could  do  something, 
aud  what  had  been  done  was  this:  wecouldreduce 
the  amount  of  impurity  in  the  air  in  our  rooms  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  presence  was  not  felt  by 
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any  one  coming  into  our  rooms,  and  that  condi- 
tion was  well  known  to  chemists.  The  amount 
of  impurity  in  the  air  of  rooms  could  be  esti- 
mated by  the  percentage  of  carbonio  acid  in 
the  air.  But  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
idea  of  the  air  being  unwholesome,  for  the 
amount  of  carbonic  aoid  was  never  so  great  as 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  phenomenon  of  respi- 
ration. It  had  been  ascertained  accurately, 
that  when  the  carbonio  aoid  in  a room  exceeded 
that  in  the  outer  air  by  two  parts  in  10,000 
(the  carbonio  acid  in  the  outer  air  being  four 
parts  in  10,000),  then  the  other  impurities  made 
the  air  unfit  to  breathe  unless  we  changed  the 
atmosphere.  There  was  no  doubt  that  limit  of 
purity  oould  be  reached  by  various  methods,  not 
by  nostrums,  as  the  Professor  had  referred  to, 
but  by  plans  of  ventilation.  In  a certain  barrack- 
room  warm  air  had  been  introduced,  and  an 
npward  direction  given  to  its  current,  by  which 
means,  and  without  any  draught,  the  air  had 
been  brought;,  he  would  not  say  to  the  standard 
of  purity  whioh  he  Bhould  like,  but  it  had  been 
brought  down  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  im- 
puritieB  it  originally  contained.  A great  deal 
had  been  aohieved  towards  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  ventilation  without  the  aid  of  any  nos- 
trums. With  respect  to  the  beneficence  of  Nature, 
both  as  regarded  architectural  and  medical  sub- 
jects, he  was  d isposed  to  agree  with  what  Professor 
Kerr  had  said  to  this  extent,  that  if  they  put 
themielves  in  a condition  in  whioh  Nature  could 
be  beneficent  she  would  be  beneficent ; but  the 
instant  they  put  themselves  in  a condition  in 
which  they  were  opposed  to  Nature,  to  any  extent 
whatever,  then  Nature  was  maleficent  to  the 
highest  degree.  Take  the  case  of  a hospital 
where  there  has  onoe  been  hospital  gangrene  ; 
in  many  cases  it  oould  never  be  got  out  of  hos- 
pitals without  taking  the  buildings  down.  He 
gave  one  or  two  other  illustrations  which  he 
contended  went  to  prove  that  Nature  is  only 
beneficent  so  long  as  we  find  ourselves  in  cir- 
cumstances whioh  are  advantageous  to  us. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  that  Professor  Kerr  had 
not  left  them  muoh  room  for  criticism.  The 
Professor  had  told  them  faots  whioh,  no  doubt, 
the  generality  of  those  present  were  well  aware 
of ; but  the  Professor  had  not  shown  them  how 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  with  respeot  to  venti- 
lation. Some  of  them  knew  that  the  problems 
were  not  insoluble,  and  some  had  been  solved. 
Amongst  other  m^ans,  there  was  what  was 
called  Watson’s  ventilator,  which  was  very  suit- 
able in  deep  basements,  in  stables,  and  many 
other  places.  Then  there  was  what  wa«  called 
Tobin’s  system.  He  believed  it  was  difficult  to 
get  the  upward  cast  of  the  air,  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  unless  they  had  an  upward  shaft.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  stoves  have  been  intro- 
duced whioh  provide  for  a certain  amount  of 
ventilation. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  said  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proper  way  to  ventilate  a 
room  was  to  warm  the  atmosphere  before  it  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  room.  He  mentioned 
Wake’s  hydrostatio  calorific  stove,  where  the 
water  was  made  to  circulate  through  a tube,  and 
an  upward  ourrent  was  given  to  the  warm  air 
on  entering  the  room.  Of  course  this  Bystem 
involved  the  introduction  into  a house  of  hot- 
water  apparatus.  He  hoped  they  would  not 
soon  arrive  at  the  period  when  the  walls  would 
be  made  so  porous  that  the  air  rushed  in.  As 
regarded  manure  in  the  open  air  being  so  in- 
nocuous as  the  Professor  had  stated,  he  was 
inclined  to  take  a somewhat  different  view  ; and 
he  mentioned  a case  in  which  a lady,  who  had 
been  residing  at  one  of  the  bungalows  near 
Westgate-on-Sea,  was  laid  up  with  a severe 
illness,  and,  upon  an  investigation  into  the  cause 
being  made,  it  was  found  that  the  fields  around 
were  manured  with  seaweed.  With  regard  to 
the  soil  on  whioh  houses  were  built,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  recognised  the 
necessity  of  controlling  this  matter,  and  required 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  on  which 
a house  was  to  be  built  should  be  oovered  with 
6 in.  of  concrete. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Middleton  said  he  thought  the  beBt 
results  which  had  been  attained  by  ventilation 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  warm  air. 
But  they  wanted  health  in  the  houses  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rioh, — in  fact,  they  wanted 
more  ventilation  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  hot-water 
apparatus  in  poor  houses.  No  doubt,  our  fires 
were  not  healthy,  but  they  certainly  were  not 
so  inimioal  to  health  as  the  stoves  used  in 
America  and  Germany.  He  agreed  that  in 
ventilation  it  was  necessary  to  have  a good 


upward  current  of  air.  There  were  many 
Bimple  contrivances  whioh  would  provide  fairly 
good  ventilation.  As  to  drainage,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  one  great  object  of  engineers  was 
to  have  a perpetual  ourrent  of  air  through  the 
drains,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  this  should 
oost  a large  additional  amount. 

Mr.  B Haughton  Baid  he  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  Professor  Kerr  that  ventilation  had  made 
no  extension  during  the  last  thirty  years.  He 
discussed  it  thirty  years  ago  from  an  engineer’s 
point  of  view,  and  then  the  universal  idea  was 
that  there  oould  be  no  such  thing  as  ventilation 
in  the  simple  way  the  Professor  demanded. 
They  must  have  a heated  current  of  air  to  ven- 
tilate a room  properly  ; but,  if  they  had  a heated 
current  of  air,  why  not  dispense  with  a fire  in 
the  room,  and  heat  the  room  at  the  same  time 
they  ventilated  it  ? With  regard  to  stables,  an 
excellent  plan  to  sweeten  them  was  to  use  saw 
dust,  which  annihilated  the  injurious  matter. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  use  sawdust  as  litter, 
but  a small  quantity  scattered  about  the  Btables 
would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Wm.  C.  Street  said  that  whilst  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  had  been  calling  the  engineers  to 
account,  he  might  have  oalled  to  account  the 
architects.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think 
the  problem  to  be  solved  was  so  difficult,  were 
it  not  for  the  people  they  bad  to  deal  with.  In 
small  dwellings  it  would  generally  be  found  that 
the  ventilators  were  kept  closed,  because  people 
fancied  there  were  draughts.  He  thought  the 
simplest  plan  of  ventilation  was  the  beBt;  and 
he  had  not  found  anything  to  beat  a small  valve 
near  the  ceiling  whioh,  to  all  intents  and  pnr- 
posee,  kept  the  air  pure.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  they  heated  the  building  with  warm  water, 
they  would  just  heat  the  stagnant  air-bath  to 
which  the  Professor  had  alluded.  As  regarded 
the  ground-air,  that  was  not  a very  diffieult 
thing  to  deal  with  in  London.  In  deep  base- 
ments, if  they  put  around  a ooating  of  asphalte 
it  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  air  and  water,  and 
render  the  building  free  from  ground-air  and 
damp. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Munday  said  he  thought  the  problem 
of  ventilation  would  never  he  solved  to  the  extent 
demanded  by  Professor  Kerr,  because  it  might 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  air  within  our 
rooms  could  never  be  so  pure  as  the  air  outside, 
whioh  was  the  only  thing  which  Professor  Kerr 
would  accept.  He  could  not  quite  agree  with 
what  the  Professor  had  said  about  nostrums 
which  engineers  had  introduced  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  drainage ; whilst  we  lived  as 
we  did  we  must  have  some  “ nostrums,”  or  some 
contrivances,  to  overcome  the  conditions  of  life 
under  which  we  have  placed  ourselves.  He 
thought  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  sewage 
was  by  water  carriage,  at  the  same  time  putting 
in  as  many  ventilators  as  possible  on  the  line  of 
the  channels.  As  regarded  this  question  of 
drainage,  if  the  engineer  had  taken  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  architect  it  was  because 
the  architect  had  not  attempted  to  deal 
with  it. 

Dr.  English  said  he  thought  that  for  good 
ventilation  the  window  ventilation,  with  an 
escape  for  the  foul  air  in  the  ceiling,  seemed  all 
that  was  necessary. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  the  course  of  a brief  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  comments  which  had  been 
made,  said  that  when  he  mentioned  the  word 
“ nostrums  ” he  did  not,  for  a moment,  mean  to 
speak  disrespectfully,  but  what  he  had  said  was 
borne  out  by  what  had  been  stated  about  com- 
plicated arrangements  and  apparatus,  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  existed  in  respect 
to  the  matter.  As  regarded  the  test  of  carbonio 
aoid,  he  contended  it  was  not  a fair  test  of  the 
impurity  of  the  air  in  the  conditions  under 
whioh  we  lived,  and  he  thought  scientific  men 
should  turn  their  attention  to  other  tests  as  to 
the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  As 
regarded  porous  walls,  what  he  Baid  on  that 
subjeot  was  merely  a suggestion  in  the  abstract, 
and  he  guarded  himself  against  advocating  it 
practically.  He  could  not  recede  from  his  posi- 
tion in  demanding  that  engineers  should  chal- 
lenge oriticism  on  this  matter  of  ventilation.  As 
regarded  drainage,  he  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
pose open  drains  for  London,  but  the  more  the 
drains  were  ventilated  the  better. 


An  Exhibition  destroyed  by  Eire.— Dr. 
Jannasch,  of  Berlin,  has  received  a telegram 
from  Port  Allegre  in  Brazil,  announcing  that 
the  Exhibition  recently  opened  there  haB  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire. 


ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  PROPORTION  IN 
RELATION  TO  ARCHITECTURE. 

This  was  the  title  of  a leotnre  by  Mr.  W.  Cave 
Thomas,  read  before  “ The  Sooiety  for  the  Fine 
Arts,”  at  their  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  on  the 
9th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Godwin  in  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  began  by  urging  that  the  entire  visible 
world  consists  in  proportion,  and  that  the  great 
constructive  principle  of  Nature  is  adaptation 
to  purpose.  But  as  all  things  consist  in  pro- 
portions, the  principle  of  adaptation  to  purpose 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  adaptation  of  propor- 
tion to  purpose.  Those  who  could  not  mentally 
grasp  the  doctrine  of  proportion  in  this,  its 
entirety,  would,  nevertheless,  be  prepared  to 
admit  that  architecture  inheres  in  propor- 
tional relation.  The  lecturer,  therefore,  for  the 
time  being,  confined  himself  to  the  elucidation  of 
chat  section  of  the  science  of  proportion  which 
relates  to  architecture. 

The  science  of  proportion  does  not  deal  with 
absolute  but  relative  magnitudes.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  any  one  dimension  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another,  but  we  are  competent  to 
pronounce  whether  anything  consisting  in  the 
ratio  or  magnitudes  of  1 : 2 is  more  agreeable 
to  sense  than  an  instance  of  the  same  kind 
inhering  in  the  ratio  of  1 : 9.  The  consideration 
of  the  science  of  proportion,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  the  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
of  ratios.  Now,  the  infinitude  of  ratios  are  the 
numerical  expressions  for  all  the  possible  rela- 
tions in  which  two  quantities  may  be  to  eaoh 
other.  Mr.  Thomas  demonstrated  many  years 
sinoe,  and  in  these  pages,  that  the  limits  of 
ratios  may  be  expressed  as  1 : 1 and  0 : 1,  and 
that  between  these  extremes  of  equality  and 
disparity  all  other  ratios  lie.  These  limits,  then, 
place  the  entire  scale  of  ratios  within  the  range 
of  our  mental  inspection  and  grasp ; we  may 
study  it,  analyse  it,  and  reason  upon  it.  In  the 
accompanying  scale,  the  Calculus  of  Ratios,  as 
the  leoturer  terms  it,  it  is  divided  into  twenty, 
fourths,  but  it  may  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  degrees  at  will.  Every  ratio  has  its 
immutable  position  in  the  scale. 


Calculus  of  Ratio. 


21 : 24::  1 : 1 
23  : 21::  1 : 15V 
22  : 21 : : 1 : 1 
2L  : 24::  1 : 1> 
2)  : 21::  1 : lj 
19  : 24::  1 : 1TS9- 
18  : 24::  1 : li 
17  : 21::  1 : lx7r 

10  : 24 ::  1 : 14 
15  : 21::  1 : If 

11  : 24::  l : 11 
13  : 21::  1 : ljj 

12  : 21::  1 : 2 
11  : 24::  1 : 2 ®- 
10  : 21::  1 : 2} 

9 : 21::  1 : 2J 
8 : 21 : : 1 : 3 
7 : 21::  1 : 3? 

0 : 21::  1 : 1 
5 : 24::  1 : 4J 
4 : 21::  1 : 6 
3 : 21::  1 : 8 
2 ; 21::1  ; 12 
1 : 24::  1 ; 24 

0:21. -n.. 
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Ratios  of  extreme  Approximation  or 
Equality. 

Octave  of  Mean  or  Moderate  Ratios. 

Ratios  of  extreme  Difference. 

0 


The  simplest  division  of  the  scale  is  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  the  next  in  simplicity  is  into 
three.  The  lectnrer  chose  the  latter,  because 
it  is  conformable  to  the  division  of  cosmical 
phenomena  into  excessive,  mean  or  moderate, 
and  defective,  manifestations ; because  it  yields 
a central  zone  or  compass  of  moderate  ratios, 
flanked  by  two  zones  of  extreme  ratios,  each 
compass  or  zone  being  equal  to  a third  of  the 
entire  scale.  This  tripartite  division  was 
probably  adopted  by  the  ancients.  It  yields, 
as  it  were,  a torrid,  a temperate,  and  a frigid 
zone  of  ratios.  The  scale  as  it  stands,  without 
any  such  general  division,  has  no  significance  ; 
it  is  merely  a table  of  ratios. 

The  leoturer  then  proceeded  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  any  evidence  in  human 
experience  which  would  induce  a preference  for 
any  set  of  ratios  in  the  soale  thus  divided  into 
three  equal  zones  P He  demonstrated  that  there 
was  none  in  favour  of  the  ratios  contained  in 
the  two  extreme  zones  of  the  scale,  but  that 
there  was  overwhelming  testimony  in  favour  of 
those  comprised  within  the  middle  third,  those 
lying  within  the  limits  of  1 : 3‘and  2 : 3, — those 
lying  within  the  compass  or  zone  of  modera- 
tion. 

He  then  drew  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean,  which  is,  in  its  general  sense,  one  of  our 
most  ancient  and  best  attested  scientific  and 
mental  possessions.  Volumes  might  be  filled 
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with  testimonies  to  its  truth.  The  principle  of 
the  mean,  in  virtue  of  its  importance  and 
universal  applicability,  has  been  rightly  entitled 
the  Golden  and  the  Immutable.  There  are  very 
few  persons,  however,  who,  when  they  exhort 
o' hers  to  observe  the  mean,  or  medium,  in  all 
thingp,  are  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious 
that  they  are  using  a mathematical  expression 
for  rectitude, — for  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 

A nnmher  of  facts  were  then  marshalled  as 
testimonies  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
mean,  being  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  the 
proportions  of  well-being  and  of  excellence  in 
nature  and  in  art.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Greeks  had  worked  out  this  doctrine  in 
its  entirety.  The  mean  was  the  central  and 
immutable  principle  of  that  science  of  propor- 
tion which  underlies  all  the  harmonies  of  nature, 
of  that  science  which  the  lecturer  had  eet  him- 
self to  recover  and  to  place  on  its  anoient 
pedestal.  Aristotle  had  applied  this  mathe- 
matical principle  to  ethics  ; and  if  the  Greeks 
applied  it  to  ethics,  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
must  have  known  that  it  was  applicable  to  art. 
Dryden,  Hogarth,  the  P5re  Boulfier,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Ravuolds  bad  all  discerned,  in  a hazy 
way,  that  the  dootrine  was  applicable  to  art; 
Dryden  even  said  that  “there  was  a mean  and 
a certain  measure  in  which  the  good  aud  the 
beautiful  consist,  and  out  of  which  they  never 
can  depart.” 

Mr.  Thomas  then  entered  upon  a more 
minute  analysis  of  the  compass  of  mean  or 
moderate  ratios,  and  in  doing  so  mentioned  what 
he  believed  had  never  been  noticed  before,  a 
remarkable  point  of  contact  between  formative 
and  musical  art,  viz , that  the  central  zone  of 
moderate  ratios  was  comprised  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  octave,  or  within  the  ratios  of  1 : 3 
and  2 : 3,  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio 
of  two  contiguous  ootaves  or  that  of  1 : 2.  The 
compass  of  an  octave,  it  would  be  discerned, 
occupied  precisely  the  middle  zone  of  the 
infinity  of  ratios;  this  was  doubtless  the  reason 
why  it  had  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  the 
musical  sole.  In  this  zone  of  ratios  lay  those 
in  which  he  might  almost  say  the  harmony  of 
the  universe  consists.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
1 I 2 is  the  mean  of  the  infinity  of  ratios  ; it 
wa-,  tbert-fore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
excellent  and  beautiful  ratio.  These  important 
faots,  from  their  scientific  aocuracy,  render  us 
altogether  independent  of  ancient  practice. 

Art,  like  Nature,  when  rightly  directed,  tried 
to  Bteer  a middle  course  between  extremes.  The 
two  extremes  of  ratio  were  equality  and  greatest 
difference  (1  : I and  0 : 1).  Art,  therefore, 
avoided  the  regular  geometrical  figures,  be- 
cause these  contained  too  great  an  amount  of 
equality,  and  also,  for  an  opposite  reason,  the 
eccentricity  of  the  extremely  elliptical  figures, 
whose  ratios  were  of  too  wide  disparity'. 
Even  the  moderately  elliptical  figures  possessed 
too  great  an  amount  of  regularity  for  a refined 
taste.  There  waB,  however,  another  order  of 
figures,  having  eontrarietij  in  their  proportions, 
viz.,  the  oviforms,  or  egg  shapes.  These  in  their 
mean  proportions  had  ever  been  regarded  as  the 
very  symbols  of  good  taste.  This  was  the 
reason  why  the  vase  became  so  important  an 
art  object  amongst  the  Greeks;  the  abstract 
science  of  proportion  might  be  rigorously 
applied  to  their  construction.  The  oviforms 
were  of  two  kinds, — the  upright  vase  forms  and 
the  oblate  bowl  forms.  These  forms  might  be 
described  mechanically  from  three  foci.  If  the 
complementary  forms  of  the  two  species  were 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  they  became  the 
foils  or  contrasts  to  each  other.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  complementary  forms  depended 
upon  precisely  the  Bame  principle  as  the  com- 
plementary colours.  Mr.  Thomas  gave  the  rule 
for  finding  the  complementary  of  any  ratio. 
The  application  of  the  science  of  proportion  to 
the  oviforms  linked  them  with  architecture  ; for 
in  the  oviforms  there  were  two  main  divisions, 
which  might  be  differentiated  inter  se,  ad 
infinitum,  just  as  the  proportions  of  a pediment 
might  be  differentiated  with  reference  to  the 
columnar  portion  of  the  portico.  Three  dia- 
grams of  Grecian  porticos  were  given,  which 
were  founded  upon  the  ratios  of  the  three 
moderately-proportioned  oviforms,  on  the  ratios 
1:3,  1:2,  and  2 : 3 : : 1 : 1£,  and  which,  by 
the  necessary  conditions  of  their  evolution  from 
these  ratios,  produced  the  hexastyle,  octostyle, 
and  decastyle  columniations,  with  perfectly  con- 
sistent proportional  features.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  1 : 3 and  1 : 1^  were,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  the  limits  of  the 
compass  of  moderation,  also  the  first  termB  of 


the  two  extremes.  The  ratios  1 : If  and  1 : 2i 
might,  therefore,  be  esteemed  as  the  limits  of 
the  most  excellent  and  beautiful  proportions. 
But  whether  the  oviforms  were  adopted  as  keys 
or  not,  the  calcu’us  of  ratio  left  us  free  to 
apply  moderate  proportions  without  any  such 
restraints. 

It  was  a fallacy  to  supp  >se  that  the  eo’e  end 
of  art,  any  more  than  that  of  Datare,  was  the 
presentment  of  the  beautiful.  The  grand  con- 
sisted in  proportional  characteristics  quits  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  beautiful.  1 here  was  a 
complete  muddle  in  many  minds  in  ieepect  to 
art  questions:  with  such  persons  all  the  different 
art  aims  were  confounded  under  the  heading  of 
“The  Beautiful.”  A great  many  art  failures 
were  due  to  men’s  inability  to  divide  the  truth 
rightly.  They,  therefore,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  incompatible  aims. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas  said  his  lecture  might  appear 
bold  when  considered  with  reference  to  the 
variety  of  proportions  which  were  possible  in 
nature  and  in  art,  but  he  reminded  his  audience 
that  whatever  visible  variety  was  possible  in 
nature  was  due  to  the  endlets  permutations 
and  combinations  of  the  ratios  which  might  be 
conceived  aB  lying  within  the  limits  of  1 : I and 
0 : 1,  of  that  scale  which  he  had  symbolised  in 
the  diagram.  At  all  events,  he  had,  by  a 
rigorous  process  of  reasoning,  demonstrated  that 
in  architecture,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
principle  of  moderation  was  the  safest  and  the 
best,  and  not  only  this,  but  that  the  compass 
of  moderate  proportions  was  the  compass  of  the 
beautiful. 


ENGLISH  PARISH  CHURCHES. 

At  the  Kensington  Vestry-hall,  on  the  9ih 
inst.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  delivered 
an  interesting  leoture  on  “ English  Parish 
Churchep,”  to  a crowded  audience,  principally 
composed  of  ladies.  The  lecture  was  oue  of  a 
series  given  in  support  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  The  chair  was 
aken  by  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  of  tue 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  Miokleth waite  said  that  he  had  come 
there  that  day  partly  to  describe  the  history  of 
their  old  parish  churches,  and  partly  to  plead 
their  cause.  He  claimed  for  them  that  they  were 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  all  antiquities  that 
they  had,  more  so  than  pre-historio  antiquities 
like  Stonehenge,  whioh  they  simply  had  as  a 
dead  relic.  Churches,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
still  what  they  were  from  the  beginning, — places 
where  people  went  for  worship  and  where  they 
had  attended  for  hundreds  of  years.  They 
were,  he  considered,  even  more  interesting  than 
cathedral  and  abbey  churches,  because  they  were 
more  especially  the  outcome  of  the  people,  and, 
unlike  cathedral  and  abbey  churches,  they 
frequently  were  small  but  rich  corporations. 
They  were  actually  older  in  traditions  than 
cathedrals  or  abbey  churches,  the  history  of 
which,  as  they  knew,  was  comparatively  of  a 
recent  date.  Many  of  the  cathedrals  dated  from 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  Christanity,  as  it  was  called,  dated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  When 
Augustine  and  his  monks  came  from  Rome  on  a 
mission  to  this  country,  Christianity  had  been 
known  here  before.  The  bishops  he  brought 
with  him  were  nearly  all  monks;  they  were 
either  foreigners,  or  had  been  educated  by 
foreigners : consequently  they  took  their  ideas 
from  Italian  sources,  which  Augustine  and  his 
companions  introduced.  The  ohurches  which 
Augustine  founded  at  Canterbury  had  a distinct 
type  about  them,  they  being  basilican  in  their 
plan.  At  Brixworth,  too,  he  founded  a church 
in  680 ; it  was  not  a church  of  the  first  class, 
but  of  the  seoond.  Another  was  built  at  Dover 
about  that  time,  which  was  quite  different  from 
the  ordinary  parish  churches. 

At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
all  the  more  civilised  Britons  were  Christians, 
as  Britain  was  a Christian  country,  and,  although 
it  had  been  denied,  yet  he  (the  lecturer)  be- 
lieved that  the  Christians  were  then  in  a majo- 
rity. As  to  the  Bort  of  churches  they  used,  in 
this  country  they  had  nothing  to  date  from 
before  coming  to  the  Saxons  but  the  Irish 
Church,  which  was  a very  close  connexion  in- 
deed. In  Ireland  the  people,  long  after  the 
English  had  settled  down,  began  to  build 
churohes,  which  were  very  peculiar  in  their  way, 
and  quite  different  from  the  Italian  tradition, 
and  they  might  fairly  assume  that  these 
churches,  if  not  actually  contemporary  with 
British  churches,  closely  resembled  them,  and 


came  from  the  same  source.  When  the  Saxons 
began  to  build  churches  for  their  own  use,  those 
ohurches  consisted  of  a small  square,  a narrow 
arch  very  little  more  than  a door,  and  a small 
undivided  nave  withoutany  aisles.  A comparison 
of  the  buildings  led  one  not  less  to  doubt  that 
their  parish  churches  were  not  derived  from  the 
Italian  traditions,  but  from  the  ancient  British. 
There  was  another  matter, — the  ancient  date  of 
the  division  into  parishes, — which  showed  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  pariah  church  plans. 
There  was  absolutely  no  record  to  be  found  of 
the  division  of  the  parishes.  Until  the  eighteenth 
century  such  a thing  as  an  absolutely  new 
parish  church  was  very  rare  indeed.  The  sites 
might  possibly  be  older  even  than  Christianity. 
When  Canute  became  a Christian  they  were  not 
told  that  he  built  churches,  but  that  he  rebuilt 
those  which  he  and  his  father  bnd  previously 
destroyed,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  believed  that 
many  Saxon  churches  which  had  come  down  to 
them  belonged  to  that  rebuilding. 

As  the  parish*- s got  larger  and  there  were 
more  people,  the  churches  were  not  found  big 
enough,  and  apparently,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  there  was  built  a mixed 
type  of  church.  At  that  time  transepts  bad 
come  in,  and  a fresh  start  was  made.  Nearly 
every  church  in  the  land  was  more  or  less  re- 
built, some  of  them  entirely  bo,  and  a new  tra- 
dition was  introduced;  but  the  parish  churches 
kept  their  old  traditions,  and  did  not  alter  their 
plaus.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  refer  to 
the  parish  churoh  in  his  native  town,  Wakefield, 
whioh,  he  said,  had  gone  through  a number  of 
ohanges,  it  beiDg  from  time  to  time  enlarged. 
He  described  in  detail  the  number  of  changes 
which  had  been  introduced  into  it,  and  stated 
that  in  the  end  it  was  completely  remodelled. 
There  were  pieces,  he  said,  to  be  traced  of  e ery 
stage  of  the  ohanges  whioh  it  had  undergone. 
What  had  happened  at  Wakefield  parish  church 
had  occurred  more  or  less  to  every  parish  church 
in  the  land  ; in  fact,  he  might  say  that  this  had 
been  done  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

In  regard  to  the  fittings  of  Celtic  churches, 
they  were  arranged  not  for  choruses,  but  for 
masses;  there  was  gradually  growing  up  the 
custom  not  for  regular,  but  for  occasional  choral 
services,  whioh  caused  the  parish  churches  to 
imitate  other  churches : consequently,  elements 
were  drawn  from  the  abbeys  aud  cathedral?. 
Oue  of  the  elements  introduc'd  was  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  chancels,  and  the  number  of  the 
clergy  was  increased.  At  funerals  choirs  were 
engaged,  and  many  of  the  singers  made  a living 
in  that  way,  this  fact  oausiDg  increased  im- 
provements to  be  made  to  the  chancel.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  many  of  the  parish  ohurches 
choral  service  was  introduced.  The  stalls  in 
the  parish  churches  were  just  exactly  the  same 
as  in  cathedrals,  but  in  the  parish  churches 
there  was  only  one  row,  while  in  the  cathedrals 
there  were  three  rows.  Then  odd  alterations 
were  stuck  everywhere,  becauee  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  custom  of  chantries 
came  in,  services  being  held  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  deceased  people,  some  families  having 
performed  perpetual  chantry.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  a great  many  chantries  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  last  few  years.  They  were 
surrounded  by  a little  chapel,  which  served  a 
double  purpose.  The  people  who  founded  the 
little  chapel  were  in  the  habit  of  using  it  as 
their  private  pew,  and  that  arrangement  affected 
the  form  of  the  chantry,  it  being  entirely  for 
their  accommodation.  Iu  some  instances  chan- 
tries, or  something  very  like  them,  had  belonged 
to  guilds,  and  occasionally  an  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  whole  of  the  guild  to  be  present. 
At  a parish  near  Oxford  one  trade  guild  had  the 
government  of  the  town  in  its  hands,  and  it 
had  a very  large  chantry  at  the  church.  Up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  sermons  were  not 
the  ordinary  thing  in  parish  churohes,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  need  of  pulpits.  The 
more  ordinary  custom  was  for  the  preaching  to 
take  place  ont  of  doors,  so  that  the  large  con- 
gregations might  hear.  In  respect  to  images 
aud  lights,  they  were  subjects  of  interest.  An 
image  would  be  private,  and  kept  up  by  a guild 
Bimply  as  a bond  of  union,  a light  being  burnt 
in  front  of  the  image.  Guilds  were  a very 
essential  part  of  the  parish  churches,  and  by 
their  influence  funds  were  raised. 

They  now  came  to  a great  ohange  in 
parish  churches,  viz  , that  which  was  brought 
about  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  It 
did  not,  however,  affect  parish  churches 
immediately,  and  very  little  alteration  was 
made  in  them;  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
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the  government  got  into  the  hands  of  a set  of 
extraordinary  adventurers,  who  amused  them- 
selves by  scrambling  for  what  they  could  get. 
All  through  history  at  that  time  it  was  one  of 
plunder,  but  not  so  much  mischief  was  done  on 
religious  grounds,  the  principal  thing  being 
pluuder.  Altogether,  however,  the  oburcheB 
then  suffered  very  much  indeed.  The  time  of 
Qaeen  Mary  did  not  make  much  difference  in 
this  respect.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reigu  matters 
improved,  there  being  not  bo  much  plundering, 
and  an  entire  change  subsequently  took  place  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  the  management  of 
the  churches.  Puritan  feeling  became  strong, 
and  the  taste  for  sermons  grew  up.  Matters 
became  a little  more  settled  about  the  year  1620, 
when  there  was  a strong  revival  of  church 
building.  Then  came  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the 
Puritan  supremacy  in  churches  was  altered. 
Archi  ectnrally,  nothing  was  gained,  but  a great 
deal  was  lost.  At  the  Restoration,  too,  nothing 
much  was  gained.  Of  course,  there  was  a great, 
deal  of  preaching,  and  this  brought  about  the 
introduction  of  galleries  into  churches,  they 
being  by  no  meaus  bad  things.  Some  of  the 
churches  (especially  one  at  Halifax)  were 
wonderfully  fitted  up  with  galleries  at  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which 
time  they  found  the  elements  of  new  ohurches 
being  built.  With  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
there  was  brought  about  a great  change.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  carried  out  an  entirely  new 
system  of  ohuroh  building.  Then  came  the 
Georgian  style,  which  existed  until  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  when  there  came  in  a 
strong  movement  for  the  studying  of  old 
churches  and  of  imitating  them,  this  being 
followed  by  another  movement  having  the 
object  of  putting  churohes  back  to  their  old 
condition.  He  wished  to  guard  himself  as  to 
what  he  might  say  in  respect  to  the  practice 
of  restoration,  but  in  what  they  did  they  should 
not  hinder  the  history  of  the  church.  Even  the 
old  pews,  like  tauks,  of  the  Georgian  period 
should  not  be  removed  without  caution  being 
exercised.  Their  parish  churches  had  passed 
through  times  both  good  and  evil.  He  pleaded 
their  oause,  though  many,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
had  been  d -stroyed,  but,  as  in  the  old  story,  those 
that  remained  were  still  of  the  same  value  as  of 
old,  uot  because  they  were  worthless,  but  because 
they  were  priceless. 


THE  PEDIMENT  SCULPTURES  OF 
iEGINA. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A lecture  on  “ The  Pediment  Sculptures  of 
iEgina  and  their  Composition”  was  delivered 
on  the  8th  inst.,  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown, 
to  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
ABBooiation.  Mr.  John  M‘ Lachlan,  the  president 
of  the  Association,  oocupied  the  chair.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  Professor  Baldwin  Brown 
poinred  out  that  the  works  uuder  discussion 
were  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athene,  which  was 
demolished  by  an  earthquake.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  a party  of  explorers  in  the  year 
1811.  The  fragments  were  carefully  collected, 
and  when  they  were  subjected  to  close  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  five  figures  of  the  eastern 
pediment  could  be  totally  restored,  and  ten  of 
the  western  pediment.  The  work  of  placing 
the  fragments  together  was  entrusted  to  Martin 
Vagna,  who  satisfactorily  performed  at  Rome 
the  duty  confided  to  him.  The  figures  were 
also  executed  in  models  of  nearly  life-size,  and 
these  were  at  present. in  the  Museum  of  Munich. 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown  then  described  the 
western  pediment,  an  excellent  model  of  which 
he  exhinited.  The  height  of  the  pediment, 
according  to  Cockerell,  he  stated,  was  5 ft.  6 in., 
inside  measurement ; the  whole  length,  from 
corner  to  corner,  was  41  ft. ; the  depth  was 
2 ft.  3 in. ; and  from  the  topmost  step  of  the  plat- 
form, on  which  the  temple  stood,  an  elevation 
of  23  ft.  was  reached.  Regarding  the  figures 
represented  on  the  pediment.,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  a contest  for  the  body  ot 
Achilles.  In  the  middle,  as  if  guarding  the 
fallen  hero,  stood  the  goddess  Athene.  On 
each  Bide  were  prominent  heroes  of  the  Greeks, 
acting  as  spearmen  and  warriors,  while  at  each 
end  of  the  pediment  lay  a wounded  warrior. 
Theee  statues,  the  lecturer  said,  were  amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  ancient 
art  which  were  left  to  us.  They  belonged  to 
the  period  shortly  before  the  outburst  of  the 
artistic  activity  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  examples 


of  the  arohaic  manner  no  better  specimens  were 
to  be  found.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
dubiety  which  existed  as  to  whether  the  figures 
were  embellished  with  colouring,  the  lecturer 
showed  that,  on  account  of  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  figures  being  corroded,  and  other  por- 
tions bemg  perfectly  preserved,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  had 
borne  colouring.  He  then  alluded  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  statues,  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable manner  iu  which  they  were  supported. 
The  figures  were  let  iuto  small  plinths,  which 
were  afterwards  filled  in  with  lead.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  manner  in  which  the  figures 
were  supportel,  the  lecturer,  a3  an  instance, 
drew  attention  to  the  position  of  a statue  iu  a 
kneeling  position.  The  lower  limb,  although 
nearly  touching  the  bed  of  the  pediment,  was 
unsupported  exc-pt  at  the  joining  of  the  toe 
with  the  base  of  the  pediment,  and  the  fore- 
most limb  whs  fixed  into  the  latter,  by  the 
usual  bronze  joining,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


PROMOTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

ELECTIONS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee reported  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  th9  Board,  come  to  a fortnight 
previously  (see  Builder,  p.  271,  ante),  a circular 
had  been  sent  to  all  the  district  surveyors  of  ihe 
metropolis,  inquiring  if  they  desired  to  become 
candidates  for  either  of  the  two  vacant  surveyor- 
ships  of  West  Wandsworth  and  East  Wands- 
worth with  Tooting  Graveuey.  Twenty-seven 
replies  had  been  received,  twenty-three  district 
surveyors  stating  that  they  had  uo  desire  to  change 
their  offices,  while  four,  viz.,  Mr.  G.  Aitchisou 
(district  surveyor  of  Woolwich),  Mr.  Rowland 
Plumbs  (South  Islington),  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman 
(Tower  Liberty),  and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  (So. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  and  northern  part  of 
Lambeth),  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  vacancies.  The  usual  voluminous  resolu- 
tions as  to  the  conditions  of  appointment  (with 
an  extra  one  to  the  effect  that  the  successful 
candidates  for  the  vacancies  should  at  once 
resign  the  district  surveyorships  they  at  present 
held)  having  been  carried,  the  Board  proceeded 
to  the  eleotion,  the  voting  being  as  follows : — ■ 
District  of  West  Wandsworth. 


1st  2nd  3rd  4t.h 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Aitchison 6*  13  7 — 

Plumbe 6*  — — 

Redman  8 5 — — 

Smith 26  28  28  Elected. 

District  of  East  Wandsworth  and  Tooting  Graveney. 

1st  2nd  3rd 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Aitchison 23  26  Elected. 

Plumbe  7 — — 

Redman  8 8 — 


The  promotion  of  Messrs.  T.  Roger  Smith  and 
Aitchison  to  these  districts  thus  causes  vacancies 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
served.  


TRADE-MARKS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

A County  - Court  Judge,  Mr.  J.  T.  Abdy, 
D.O.L.,  delivered  au  interesting  lecture  recently 
on  this  subject  at  Great  Baddow,  Essex,  and  a 
report  of  it  appears  iu  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  to  speak  of  oertain 
marks  which  in  old  times  and  in  the  present 
day  were  affixed  upon  articles  for  sale  in  order 
to  mark  the  excellence  of  the  goods  aud 
the  respectability  aud  standing  of  the  person 
who  sold  them,  and  he  proposed  to  give  au 
historical  account  of  trade-marks,  and  to  speak 
of  the  legal  regulations  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  them  as  matters  of  necessity. 
The  subject  was  of  considerable  moment  as 
showing  us  a part  of  the  hiBtory  of  our  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  it  was  also  important, 
because  it  showed  that  in  old  times  certain 
persons  had  attained  a celebrity  in  their  par- 
ticular line  as  merchants  and  traders,  aud  that 
they  claimed  to  make  known  that  reputation 
by  special  signs  and  marks.  As  to  the  im- 
portance  of  the  subject,  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck 
said  in  1862.  in  a committee  cf  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  a man  had  manufactured  an 

* There  being  a “lie”  here,  it  was  pnt  to  the  vote 
which  of  the  two  names  Bhould  be  retained,  the  resnl'. 
being  that  Mr.  Aitchison  received  seventeen  votes  and 
I Mr.  Piumbe  live. 


article  for  which  he  bad  obtained  a reputation 
he  wished  that  it  should  be  known  as  his  ^ 
manufacture,  aud  therefore  not  only  put  his  j| 
name  to  the  article,  but  also  affixed  his  sigu,  | 
mark,  or  symbol.  Before  that  commits e a 
letter  was  read,  in  which  a Prussian  manufac- 
turer offered  to  make  an  article  of  hardware 
with  any  Sheffield  mark  the  buyer  pleased,  and 
to  put  the  article  in  a wrapper  precisely  like 
that  of  any  Sheffield  manufac'urer.  This  ’ 
Prussian  manufacturer  made  a bud  article,  I 
affixed  to  it  an  English  tiade-mark,  and  put  a t 
high  price  upon  it,  aud.  then  he  made  a good  1 
•Article,  affirmed  it  to  be  of  his  own  make,  put 
his  own  name  upon  it;  and  then  exhibited  the 
two  together,  aud  said,  “Here  you  have  the  * 
English  article,  a most  inferior  thing ; there  • 
you  have  the  Prussian  article,  a most  superior  4 
one,  aud  now  you  see  that  we  can  compete  with 
the  Eugli-h  iu  this  particular  line.”  The  early 
history  of  trade-marks  was  involved  in  obscurity,  j 
but  it  appeared  that  the  marks  were  in  general 
use  for  about  300  years, — that  was  from  about  1 
1300  to  1600.  The  first  specimens  were  simple 
iu  form  and  of  a somewhat  rel  gious  character,  1 
but  after  a time  this  simple  aud  religious  j 
character  was  departed  from,  and  then  the 
marks  bsoame  very  complicated,  almost  like 
monograms.  Their  forms  depended  entirely 
upon  the  fancy  of  the  merchants,  there  being 
no  fixed  rules  for  them.  Of  course,  care  was 
takeu  to  avoid  copying  a neighbour’s  mark  ; but 
they  were  all  alike  in  one  respect, — namely,  in 
haring  a precise,  definite  shape,  and  they  were 
used  by  any  trader  of  any  standing  iu  a city.  1 
Undoubtedly  the  marks  were  hereditary,  aud  in 
some  cases  different  branches  of  a family  re- 
tained the  same  mark,  with  a slight  alteration  1 
to  prevent  mistakes.  Some  had  supposed  that 
the  marks  were  used  on  shields  by  those  who 
had  no  hereditary  coat  of  arms  ; but  iu  the  six- 
teenth century  many  great  merchants  had  coats 
of  arms,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
trade  mark  and  the  family  mark  on  the  same 
escutcheon.  In  old  times  if  merchants  gave 
money  towards  the  buildiug  or  restoration  of 
churohes,  their  marks  were  placed  in  the 
windows,  sometimes  side  by  side  with  the  coats  jj 
of  arms  of  noble  squires,  promoters  of  the  same  •] 
work.  This  was  referred  to  in  “ Piers  Plowman’s 
Creed.”  A book  of  entries  found  at  Yarmouth 
showed  that  iu  1577  it  was  intended  to  borrow 
1,0001.  from  the  City  of  London,  and  that  several 
of  the  townsmen,  instead  of  writing  their  names, 
appended  their  trade-marks  to  the  entry.  The 
records  of  most  corporate  towns  threw  some 
light  upon  this  subject,  aud  Bhowed  that  trade-  f 
marks  were  looked  upon  as  matters  of  im- 
portance. On  the  Contineut,  merchants’  marks 
were  in  use  at  a very  early  date,  nor  was 
iheir  use  given  up  until  a later  date  than 
was  the  case  in  England.  Masons’  marks  were 
very  much  like  merchants’  marks,  a d they  were 
still  to  be  found  in  English  and  Continental 
churches.  They  were  put  upon  the  stones,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  Bhowiug  in  what  order  the 
stones  were  to  come,  but  to  show  who  did  that 
particular  work,  to  show  the  excellence  of  the 
work,  and  to  establish  the  man’s  reputation.  | 
A book  by  Mr.  Hunter  mentioned  trade-marks 
as  an  institution  of  Sheffield.  It  showed  that 
a jury  of  cutlers  had  to  assign  marks  to  dif- 
lereut  manufacturers  wherewith  to  distinguish- 
their  respective  wares,  and  the  rules  governing 
the  granting  of  the  marks  were  drawn  up  iu  a 
more  formal  manner  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.  It  was  provided  that  “ no  person  is  to 
strike  any  mark  upon  his  wares  but  that  which 
is  asrigued  to  him  iu  the  court,  under  a penalty 
of  10s.”  The  cntlera  of  Loudon  exercised  the 
power  of  giving  trade-marks,  which  could  not 
be  used  or  appropriated  without  a special  order 
of  the  company  ; and  from  the  charters  of  several 
of  our  old  City  companies  it  was  clear  that  such  i 
powers  were  not  only  claimed,  but  pietty  gene-  ■ 
rally  exercised,  with  advantage  to  the  com-  ■ 
panies,  to  the  country  generally,  and  to  com-  ■ 
meroe.  The  Grooers’,  the  Drapers’,  the  Gold-  • 
smiths’,  the  Skinners’,  and  other  companies  • 
reemed  to  have  inspected  articles  exhibited  for  : 
sale,  to  have  punished  fraudulent  Boilers,  and,  , 
in  short,  to  have  acted  as  general  licensers  of  I 
the  trades  they  presided  over.  Therefore,  mer- 
chants’ marks  aud  trade-marks  were  more  than  : 
mere  symbols  of  ownership:  they  were  certifi- 
cates and  testimonials  to  character.  We  must  i 
uot  wonder  that  special  privileges  were  granted  : 
to  merchants  aud  traders  iu  those  days,  for  the  > 
internal  trade  of  Europe  was  then  carried  on  at  i 
great  peril  to  the  merchants,  and  but  for  the  i 
I protection  afforded  them  by  the  corporate  towns 
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and  corporate  bodies,  commercial  enterprise 
would,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say,  have  re- 
mained for  centuries  in  the  depth  of  misery  and 
despondency.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries 
there  were  scarcely  any  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  but  at  length  the  want  of  internal  trade 
was  met  by  the  establishment  of  staples  and 
fairs,  and  so  important  was  the  trade  done  in 
this  way  that  our  statute-book  was  full  of  regula- 
tions for  staples  and  fa'rs.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  dealer,  and  trade-marks 
were  used  almost  aB  a certificate  of  the  merchant’s 
character  and  the  genuineness  of  his  goods.  A 
writer  in  1570  Bhowed  that  these  marks  were 
presumptive  evidence  of  property,  and  in  some 
cases  the  marks  on  goods  were  held  to  be 
decisive  in  questions  of  ownership  or  possession. 
Where  the  mark  was  obliterated,  on  proof  being 
given  that  it  had  ever  existed,  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  restitution  in  case  of  wrongful 
detention  of  goods.  The  marks  were  at  that 
time  also  of  use  in  partnership  disputes.  Every 
guild  had  its  own  sign  or  mark,  which  not 
only  served  to  distinguish  the  guild  and  every 
member  of  it,  but  was  also  a valuable  means 
of  protecting  the  guilds,  their  members,  and 
private  merchants  as  well,  from  illegal  societies 
and  unlicensed  traders.  With  regard  to  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  a statute  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  for  the  preservation  and 
establishment  of  trade  - marks,  and  the  last 
statute  affecting  the  matter  was  passed  last 
year  or  the  year  before  ; but  it  was  only  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  that  a genuine  statute 
had  been  passed.  The  25th  & 26th  Victoria, 
chap.  88,  gave  the  modern  legal  definition  of  a 
trade-mark  as  any  name,  signature,  word,  letter, 
device,  emblem,  figure,  sign,  seal,  stamp, 
diagram,  or  other  mark  of  any  description  which 
a person  might  put  on  his  goods.  It  gave  various 
remedies  for  the  offences  whioh  might  be  com- 
mitted  by  a pen-on  against  the  owner  of  a trade- 
mark ; it  established  as  property  a trade-mark 
to  a person  who  claimed  to  have  it  as  his  own ; 
and  it  made  an  offenoe  under  the  Act  a mis- 
demeanour. The  38th  & 39th  Victoria,  chap. 
91,  which  was  passed  in  1875,  provided  that 
there  Bhould  be  a registration  of  trade-marks, 
and  that  a person  should  not  be  entitled  to 
institute  any  proceeding  to  prevent  the  infringe- 
ment of  any  trade-mark  unless  the  trade-mark 
had  been  registered  in  pursuance  of  the  Act. 


BUILDING  PATENTS .* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

769.  T.  A.  WeBton,  Stamford,  U S. A.  Attach- 
ing door-knobs  to  spindles.  (Com.  by  B.  H. 
Lockwood,  Stamford,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  17,  1882. 

770.  E.  Latham,  Birkenhead.  Bolt  fasteningB 
for  doors  and  windows.  Feb.  17,  1882. 

781.  A.  Ashwell,  West  Dulwioh.  Indicating 
door-fastenings.  Feb.  17,  1882. 

786.  J.  M.  Lamb.  London.  Ventilators  and 
cowls.  Feb.  18,  1882. 

810.  A.  S.  & C.  Buxton  and  F.  0.  Ross,  Hammer- 
smith. Ventilating  valve  for  preventing  burst- 
ing of  pipes  during  frost.  Feb.  20,  1882. 

830.  C.  Baily,  Leeds.  Baths.  Feb.  21,  1882. 
847.  W.  MeakiD,  London.  Sash  pulley.  Feb. 
21,  1882. 

850.  J.  Everard,  Birmingham.  Apparatus  for 
raising  and  lowering  blinds.  Feb.  20,  1882. 

861.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Closet  valves. 
(Com.  by  W.  Rudiger,  Berlin.)  Feb.  22,  1882. 

875.  J.  Slater  and  R.  Pollock,  Edinburgh. 
Shoring  or  supporting  buildings  in  course  of 
alteration,  &o.  Feb.  23,  1882. 

888.  H.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax.  Water-closets,  &o. 
Feb.  23,  1882. 

889.  J.  C.  Mewburn,  London.  Water-closets 
and  water  supply  therefor.  (Com.  by  J.  E. 
Boyle,  Brooklyn,  and  H.  Huber,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  Feb.  23,  1882. 

893.  A.  Jamieson,  Blantyre.  Apparatus  for 
mixing  concrete.  Feb.  24,  1882. 

895.  C.  Hibbs,  Plaistow.  Decorative  cover- 
ings for  walls,  oeilings,  &c.  Feb.  24,  1882. 

911.  J.  Parker,  Kilmarnock.  Manufacture 
of  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Feb.  25,  1882. 

914.  S.  S.  Heilyer,  London.  Water-closets, 
urinals,  &o.  Feb.  25,  1882. 

918.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Ventilators. 
(Com.  by  P.  Mihau,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.) 
Feb.  25,  1882. 

925.  W.  H.  Lascellee,  London.  Earth  closets. 
Feb.  25,  1882. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  patent  agent*.  28.  N«« 
Bridge-street.  Wo  have  been  compelled  to  shorten  the 
list  sent : Bpace  fails. 


934.  J.  Carpenter,  Southampton.  Apparatus 
for  opening,  closing,  &o.,  window  sash-frames. 
Feb.  25,  1S83. 

950.  W.  P.  Bonwick,  Shepherd’s-bush.  Win- 
dow aud  other  fastenings.  Feb.  27,  1882. 

956.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Ventilating  appa- 
ratus. (Com.  by  E.  Oehlmann,  Berlin.)  Feb. 
27.  1832. 

966.  J.  T.  B.  Bennett,  Aston.  Spring  hinges 
for  ooors,  &c.  Feb.  28,  1882. 

967.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort.  Stoves  for  warm- 
ing rooms,  &o.  (Com.  by  E.  Sohoneberg, 
Bockenheim,  Germany.)  Feb.  28,  1882. 

975.  J.  R.  Nottingham,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Compositions  for  manufacture  of  attifioial  stone, 
&c.  (Com.  by  A Pelletier,  Washington,  U.S.A) 
(Com.  Spec.)  Feb.  28,  1882. 

980.  T.  Le  Poidevio,  Guernsey.  Machinery 
for  moulding  bricks  and  tiles.  Feb.  28,  1832. 

999.  G.  Wilson,  New-cross.  Fastening  scaf- 
fold-poles. March  2,  1882. 

1,015.  W.  Brass,  jun.,  London.  Reflecting 
pavement  and  other  lights.  March  2,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  February  25,  1882. 

2,857.  K.  W.  A.  Leverkus,  Manchester.  Pumpsi 
ventilators.  &c. 

Instead  of  the  ordinary  ladle  of  centrifngal  pumps  or 
ventilators,  one  o'  a varying  Archimedean  spiral  firm  is 
used,  wh'ch  causes  the  wa-er  or  air  to  leave  the  wheel  o! 
the  pnmp  in  a tangential  direction.  A diffuser  is  also  used, 
consisting  of  a canal  the  area  of  which  is  gradually  in- 
creas’d. Tiiis  surrounds  the  leading  casing  in  one  or 
more  turns,  an.l  delivers  the  water  at  a greater  speed.  A 
pear-shaped  valve,  which  is  placed  in  the  iulet-oipe,  is 
used  to  reduce  the  vul  uue  of  power.  Many  modifications 
are  shown  in  tiity-eight  figures  in  the  drawings.  June  30, 
1881.  Price  Is.  4d 

2,969.  E.  Aldous,  Peokham.  Apparatus  for 
ventilating  buildings. 

There  are  an  outer  Hnd  an  inner  shaft  leading  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ot  the  build'ng.  The  inner  shaft  is 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  has  a fixed  cowl  on  the  lop,  wiili 
fi'iir  openings,  to  catch  the  wind  from  any  quarter.  Just 
above  the  hottom  there  are  openings  into  the  outer  shaft. 
Tne  wii'd  is  thus  carried  into  the  outer  shaft  below  all  the 
inlet  tubes,  and  this  upcast  carries  away  all  the  foul  air, 
&e.  July  6,1881.  Price  6d. 

3,003.  G.  Furness  and  J.  Roberfcshaw,  Man- 
chester. Taps. 

Instead  of  washers' of  leather,  Ac.,  a ping  of  lignum 
vita:  is  used.  July  8,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,020.  W.  Howibt,  Ilford.  Sash-bars  for  hor- 
ticultural buildings. 

A semi-cvlindrical  sheet  of  metal  is  attached  to  the  lower 
edge  of  a piece  of  wood,  on  the  upDer  edge  of  which  are 
orhar  pieces  of  metal,  which  overlap  the  lower  piece. 
Each  squore  of  glass  is  iuser'ed  edgewise  betw-en  the 
piec-  firming  the  capping  and  the  1 >wer  pi-ce.  The  over- 
lapping portion  is  pressed  over  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and 
holds  « firmly  in  position.  July  9,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,067.  J.  Gilmore,  Norwood,  and  W.  R.  Clark, 
Peokbam.  Induciog  or  accelerating  an  outward 
draught  from  chimneys,  &o. 

A series  of  rings  ar»  mounted  one  over  another  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  which  are  tapered  from  the  inner 
periphery  outwards.  The  intervals  between  the  rings  are 
thus  circular  wide-moutbed  apertures,  i. arrowing  to *ards 
the  centre,  thereby  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
b'owing  across  the  mouth  of  the  chimney.  July  13,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

3,079.  J.  Comforth  and  E.  T.  Barton,  Birming 
ham.  Open  firegrates  and  cooking-ranges  for 
Bame. 

The  bottom  bars  of  these  grates  are  tubular,  end  open 
into  channels  at  the  back,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
front  of  the  gr  -te,  where  they  eject  a cu  rent  of  hot  air 
into  the  smoke  and  gases  rising  from  the  fire,  thereby 
increasing  the  heat  and  consuming  the  smoke.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combu  tion  then  pass  out  at  the  back  by  a hori- 
zontal pass.ge  to  a vertical  Due,  which  opens  into  a 
chamber  in  which  an  oven  or  cooking-range  is  fixed.  July 
11,  1881.  Price  «d. 

3,183.  W.  Cunnington  and  W.  Cunnington,  jun., 
London.  Decoration  of  p^per-bangings,  &o. 

T -is  uses  a mixture  of  powdered  mica,  with  brocade, 
bronze  powder,  powdered  gold-leaf,  &c.,whn-h  is,  Bhakou, 
beaten,  or  blown  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  previously 
covered  with  size.  July  21,  1881.  Price  2d. 

3,198.  J.  W.  Cade  and  F.  W.  Duffy,  Liverpool. 
Fastener  for  oords  and  ropes. 

This  is  specially  applicable  to  tbe  cords  of  blinds,  &c 
It  consists  of  a pin  and  a serrated  quadrant,  which  is 
pivoted,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  cord  b tween  its  serrated 
edge  and  the  pin.  (Pro.  Fro.)  July  22,  1881.  Price2d. 

Published  during  the  week  ending  March  4,  1882. 

2,820.  H.  Fabian,  Erith.  Floor-cramp,  for 
cramping  floor-boards. 

A toothed  eliding  rack  gears  into  a worm  on  a shaft 
borne  on  the  frame.  There  is  an  iuternul  ratchet-wheel 
fixed  n the  shaf  which  actuates  the  worm.  The  ratchet- 
wheel  is  actuated  by  a lever  with  pawls,  and  the  sliding 
rack  is  pushed  forward,  jambing  the  floor-boarde  together. 
June  28.  1881.  Price  4d. 

3,114.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Roofs  for  houses, 

&o. 

This  roofing  is  constructed  of  lattice-work,  which  is 
coated  with  cement  or  hydraulio  lime  in  a semi-liquid 
state.  Thts  afterwards  becomes  hard,  and  the  roof  is 
made.  (Com.  by  J.  Schieder  & C.  Polzjr,  Vieuna  ) July 
16,  1881.  Price  4d. 


3,170.  R.  R.  Gibbs,  Liverpool.  Apparatus  for 
cooling,  cleansing,  and  purifying  air. 

A frame  is  placed  iu  the  window,  in  which  are  a number 
of  horizontal  troughs.  Water  from  a cistern  is  allnwed 
to  flow  into  the  upper  trough,  whence  it  oveillows  into 
the  Dext  lower  one,  tlieice  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until 
ir.  reaches  th  • bottom,  wheuce  it  is  oouve*ed  to  the  sewer. 
The  troughs  are  at  such  a distance  apa-t  that  the  water 
contained  in  one  is  a little  below  the  botrotn  of  the  next 
trough  above.  Tne  air,  therefore,  en  ering  the  room  has  to 
p.ss  through  the  falling  water  aud  over  tbe  sor'ace  of  the 
wa’er  iu  the  troughs,  and  is  cooled,  cleansed,  and  purified. 
July  21,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,260.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Gaseliers,  &o. 

Iii3’eadnf  the  u«ual  balance-weights  in  conrexion  with 
sliding  gaseliers, a spring  d'Utn  or  barrel  is  used,  ou  which 
the  cu^ius  a e wound.  (Com.  by  Messrs.  Keyling  & 
Thomas,  Berlin.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  July  26,  1881.  Price  2d. 


NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL. 

The  Bristol  Town  Council  have  resolved  to  cell 
their  Radland  tram-line  to  the  Bristol  Tramway 
Company  fur  8,0001  .reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  re-purchase  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  line  is  one  mile  and  three-quarters 
in  length,  and  will  as  soon  as  possible  be  replaced 
by  double  lines  of  steel  insteud  of  the  old  single 
line  of  iron  rails.  There  are  about  thirteen 
miles  of  tram-line  in  Bristol,  all  worked  by  one 
company. 

Messrs.  Hatherly  (Bristol)  are  rebuilding  the 
extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Jefferies,  Canynge 
House,  Redcliff,  destroyed  by  fire  several  months 
ago- 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  chnrch  extension  in 
Bristol,  a very  large  expenditure  was  talked  of 
for  new  places  of  worship.  The  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners  was  stated  by  the  Bishop 
to  include  the  building  of  six  new  ohurches ; 
one  in  the  north  of  the  pa'ish  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  had  a population  of  8 340  (this  district  a 
few  years  ago  was  nothing  but  fields)  ; a 
new  ohurch  in  St.  Barnabas,  a parish  with  a 
population  of  10,232  (this  is  the  new  build- 
ing in  Newfoundland  - gardeus,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  whioh  was  laid  a few  days 
before)  ; a new  church  at  Lawrence  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  8t.  Philip’s,  where  there 
was  a population  of  13,450;  another  chnrch  at 
Barton  Hill,  with  a population  of  9,851 ; a fifth 
in  Sc.  Silas,  which  had  a populate  n of  6,700; 
and  the  sixth  at  Ashton  Gate,  Bed  minster,  a 
parish  with  a population  of  20,847.  They  also  re- 
commended that  St.  Matthew’s,  Moorfields,  should 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a sonth  aisle,  and 
that  sites  be  secured  for  new  obnrohes  in  8t. 
Mark’s,  Easton  ; Windmill  Hill,  Bedminster ; and 
Downside,  Bedminster.  The  cost  of  the  exten- 
sion scheme  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows : 
Sites,  7,0001. ; three  mission-ohapels  (reokoned 
exclusive  of  Bite  at  41.  per  seat),  3,2001. ; grant 
in  aid  of  others,  8001. ; cost  of  six  new  ohurches 
and  enlargement  of  a seventh,  exolusive  of  sites, 
18,0001.  (it  is  believed  that  the  churches  could 
be  built  in  a severely  simple  style  of  architecture 
at  51.  per  seat)  ; endowment  of  six  ecclesiastical 
districts,  18,0001. ; making  a total  of  47,0001. 
present  expenditure,  and  “ an  additional  annual” 
expenditure  by  the  clergy  of  8501. 


WYMONDHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

These  buildings,  which  have  been  opened 
reoently,  are  the  result  of  a scheme  drawn  up 
by  the  looal  governors,  and  approved  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  for  providing  a new 
Grammar  School  and  head-master’s  house  for 
this  foundation,  to  supersede  the  old  buildings. 
Competition  designs  for  the  buildings.  &c.,  were 
invited  in  1878,  and  those  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
architect,  Mitoheldean,  Gloucester,  were  ac- 
cepted, and  the  works  have  been  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect  aud  Mr. 
Thos.  Stafford,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  new 
buildings,  which  are  Early  English  in  style, 
have  been  erected  on  a well-elevated  site  near 
Wymondham,  and  oontaia  large  schoolroom, 
class-rooms,  dining-hall,  day  and  night  rooms, 
dormitories,  sick-rooms,  and  oat-offices,  to  whioh 
are  attached  large  play-grounds  and  cricket- 
field.  The  head- master’s  house,  which  adjoins 
the  Bchool,  contains  drawing  and  dining  rooms, 
study,  assistant-masters’  rooms,  bath-rooms, 
bedrooms,  and  laundry,  &o.  The  external  walls 
are  built  with  Bui  well  stone,  rock  faced  and 
pointed,  with  white  brick  quoins  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Bangor  countess  slates  and  red  terra-cotta 
iidge  tiles.  The  interiors  of  school  and  class- 
rooms are  constructed  with  open  boarded  roofs; 
a wood  dado  is  provided,  being,  together  with 
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all  internal  wood  fittings,  of  pitoh  pine,  var- 
nished. Electric  bells  have  been  fitted  throu^h- 
ont  the  buildings.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Thus. 
McCullock,  Bulwell,  Nottingham. 


THE  “MODEL”  BY-LAWS. 

Referring  to  the  recent  discussion  on  uni- 
formity of  building  regulations,  in  which  the 
“model”  By-laws  were  repeatedly  mentioned, 
especially  those  relating  to  drains,  drain  venti- 
lation, and  connexion  to  sewers,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  to  learn  that  the  “model”  re- 
quirements are  now  in  operation  in  a great 
number  of  districts,  aud  that  in  order  to  make 
them  more  clear  and  intelligible,  some  Local 
Boards  have  had  them  illustrated.  The  Seven- 
oaks  Local  Board,  for  example,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Rogers  Field  and  Mr.  Hennell,  who 
have  been  engaged  on  the  sewerage  of  the  dis- 
trict, have  issued  a sheet  of  illustrations  of  their 
new  building-regulations,  which  are  based  upon 
the  Government  “ model.”  From  this  sheet  it 
will  be  seen  that  direct  communication  between 
the  house-drains  and  the  sewers  has  in  every 
case  to  be  broken,  and  that  at  least  two  open- 
ings are  to  be  provided  for  drain-ventilation, 
Buch  openings  b ing  as  near  to  the  lowest  and 
highest  parts  of  the  drains  respectively  as  pos- 
sible. The  diagram,  wnich  also  shows  some 
other  useful  requirements,  indicates  how  the 
regulations  are  applicable  uuder  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  house-building,  and  the  paper 
which  accompanies  the  diagram  contains  in  a 
concise  form  most  of  the  requirements  as  to 
draius,  as  well  us  certain  desirable  suggestions. 
Other  Boards  should  follow  the  example. 


BOYLE’S  SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATION  AT 
THE  LONDON  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Sir, — It  was  with  some  surprise  and  no  small 
bewilderment  that  we  read  in  your  issue  of  last 
week  a letter  signed  “John  P.  Seddon,”  in  which 
that  gentleman,  without  producing  the  slightest 
proof  beyond  his  own  statement,  pronounces  the 
application  of  our  system  of  ventilation  to  the 
Custom  House  to  be  not  the  success  it  has  been 
represented  to  be. 

As  the  statement  is  one  affecting  our  credit, 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  in 
order  to  show  that  Mr.  Seddon’s  visit  to  the 
Custom  House  aud  his  remarks  thereon  were 
not  bo  entirely  disinterested  as  your  readers 
might  suppose,  we  beg  to  state  that  he  has  con- 
sistently shown  himself  for  many  years  to  be 
Btrongly  antagonistic  to  our  sy  stem  of  ventila- 
latiou,  giving  expression  to  this  antagonism  on 
every  possible  occasion.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  far  to  seek,  Mr.  Seddou  having  these  six 
years  identified  himself  with  a ventilating  cowl 
known  as  the  Banner  Cowl,  which  he  has  advo- 
cated in  the  strongest  and  most  laudatory 
manner  in  person  and  through  the  press,  and 
though  this  cowl,  being  a rotatory  one,  is  now 
practically  out  of  the  market,  he  still  maintains, 
in  Bpite  of  all  that  has  been  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  the  moet  superior  cowl  in  exist- 
enee,  and  that  all  other  cowls  are  worthless 
compared  to  it. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Seddon  has  good  reasons  for 
this  unflinching  partisanship,  and  it  was  in  this 
belief  that  we,  finding  his  name  in  the  list  of 
judges  in  the  ventilation  section  at  the  Sanitary 
Exhibition  lately  held  at  South  Kensington, 
formally  protested  against  his  acting  in  that 
capacity,  as,  from  his  expressed  opinions,  it 
wonld  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  an  impartial 
judgment.  Evidently  Mr.  Seddon  has  not  for- 
gotten the  action  we  took  in  that  matter. 

Your  correspondent  cannot  be  a very  careful 
reader  of  his  Builder  or  he  would  have  found 
therein  a full  account  of  the  experiments  pub- 
lished, as  also  in  over  fifty  of  the  leading  trade 
and  scientific  journals  and  daily  papers  of  the 
metropolis,  some  time  before  it  appeared  in 
Industry,  which  journal  he  refers  to  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  only 
had  taken  notice  of  the  experiments.  Mr. 
Seddon  does  not  state  why  he  has  postponed  his 
criticisms  of  our  system  until  this  date, — a year 
and  a half  after  the  completion  of  the  work, — 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  not  irrelevant  to  mention 
that  our  system  of  ventilation,  just  applied  to 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Guildhall,  with  a 
guarantee  from  us  of  complete  success,  will 
shortly  be  put  to  the  specified  tests,  which  are 
of  a moet  stringent  nature  ; and  that  the  system 
of  ventilation  supplanted  by  ours  was  the  one 
which  Mr.  Seddon  has  so  Btrongly  advocated, 


and  in  the  development  of  which  he  has  dis- 
played such  a deep  interest. 

When  we  were  called  in  by  her  Majesty’s 
B iard  of  Works  to  ventilate  the  Custom  House 
we  were  informed  that  we  would  be  required 
to  give  a guarantee  that  the  ventilation  would 
be  satisfactory,  and,  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  custom,  this  guarantee  was  given.  The 
result  has  already  been  published  in  your 
columns,  and  we  were  suitably  rewarded  by 
the  Board  of  Works.  When  the  matter  was 
brought  up  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  the  most  favourable  opinions  were 
expiessed  by  those  members  who  had  personally 
examined  the  system  and  taken  the  opinions  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Long  Room. 

Wi'h  regard  to  the  air-inlets  provided,  they 
were  the  ordinary  vertical  tubes,  and  every 
architect  and  builder  knows  that,  unleeB  some 
means  are  employed  for  warming  the  air  before 
entering  a building,  there  is  always  a liability 
of  a draught  being  occasionally  felt  from  them  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Seddon  has  derived,  or  can  derive,  a 
method  of  admitting  cold  air  in  winter  into  a 
heated  building  without  some  of  the  occupants 
complaining  of  a draught,  we  will  at  once  yield 
precedence  to  him  as  a ventilating  engineer,  and 
confess  to  his  having  acoompliahed  what  has 
hitherto  been  to  us, — we  candidly  say  it, — an 
impossibility.  All  those  who  participated  in 
the  experiments  were  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
a draught  was  occasionally  felt  from  the  air- 
inlets,  but  they  were  possessed  of  a Buffioient 
knowledge  of  the  laws  whioh  govern  ventilation, 
especially  &b  regards  the  air  supply,  to  know 
that  such  was,  under  the  existing  conditions,  un- 
avoidable. The  Board  of  Works  did  not,  at  the 
time  our  system  was  applied,  deem  it  advisable, 
— taking,  no  doubt,  into  consideration  the  very 
costly  aud  elaborate  methods  of  heating,  by 
which  means  only  the  air  could  be  warmed,  and 
the  obstruction  to  business  which  wonld  be 
caused  during  its  application, — to  specially  pro- 
vide for  the  warming  of  the  air  supply  ; but  we 
have  Bince  then  brought  out  a simple  and  in- 
expensive arrangement  to  tffeot  tbip,  already 
described  in  your  valuable  columns,  and  which 
we  have  submitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  with  a view  to  its  application  to  the 
Long  Room,  and  should  it  be  adopted,  we  can 
confidently  assert  that  there  will  not  be  a single 
flaw  to  be  found  in  our  Bystem,  and  the  only 
objection  whioh  Mr.  Seddon  can  bring  against 
it  at  present,  and  one, — from  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  work  was  carried  out, — over 
whioh  we  had  no  control,  will  then  be  removed. 

Your  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  “ Six  ven- 
tilators, of  apparently  3 ft.  diameter,  have  been 
placed  in  the  ceiling,  from  each  of  which  a shaft, 
1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  only,*  subdivided  into 
four  parts  by  crossed  partitions,  was  carried 
above  the  roof,  and  there  surrounded  by  cowl 
arrangements.”  ....  “To  be  true,  the  tests 
should  have  been  applied  at  the  bottom  of  these 
orceilingendsof  theshafts.  The  exhausting  power 
could  only  have  been  operating  in  two  of  the 
divisions  of  each  shaft  at  one  time,  and,  as  a 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  operating  only  in  one;  and 
there  would  be  actually  down-draughts  through 

the  others  in  cold  weather So  much  for 

the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  outlets  pro- 
vided.” 

Now  to  show  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Seddon’s  “ Practical  Study  on  Ventilation,” 
which  is  the  heading  to  his  letter,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  of  our  Bystem,  and  its 
application : — 

Firstly.  The  air-pump  ventilators  are  not 
merely  apparently , but  are  in  reality , 3 ft.  in 
diameter. 

Secondly.  They  are  not  placed  in  the  ceiling, 
but  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

Thirdly.  The  air-pump  ventilator  is  not  a 
beam  of  wood,  but  an  arrangement  to  secure 
an  equal  extraction  of  air  through  a shaft  inde- 
pendent of  its  diameter,  the  ventilator  being  a 
given  size,  the  amount  of  air  extracted  depend- 
ing upon  the  diameter  of  the  ventilator,  and  not 
of  the  shaft. 

Fourthly.  There  are  no  cowl  arrangements 
surrounding  the  shafts  carried  to  the  roof,  there 
being  nothing  but  the  air-pump  ventilators 
surmounting  them. 

Fifthly.  There  are  no  partitions  whatever  in 
the  shafts ; therefore  it  is  not  a fact  that  at 
times  there  wonld  only  be  an  up-current  in  one 
quarter  of  the  shaft  and  a dowu-draughtin  the 
other  three.  Such  a thing  could  not  occur  in 
nature. 


* “ The  strength  of  a beam  is  its  weakest  part.” 


Sixthly.  The  tests  were  made  at  the  ceiling 
end  of  the  shafts. 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  down-draught, 
we  beg  to  give  the  following  extraot  from  a con- 
temporary : — “During  the  whole  of  the  experi- 
ments there  was  not  the  slightest  down-draught 
perceptible  in  the  air-pump  ventilators,  even 
when  all  the  inlets  were  closed.”  We  challenge 
Mr.  Seddon  to  contradiot  the  above,  either  from 
his  own  experience  or  the  experience  of  others, 
or  to  Bbow  that  there  has  been  any  down- 
draught experienced  since  the  experiments  were 
made.  Mr.  Seddon  casts  a very  gratuitous  and 
unmerited  reflection  upon  the  gentlemen  who 
witnessed  the  experiments,  and  whom  he  rather 
inocuBistently  designates  “ distinguished  scien- 
tists” when  he  questions  their  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  the  anemometer,  giving 
as  a reason  for  the  doubt  the  very  logical  one, 
that  “ a mistake  had  been  made  at  the  Kew 
experiments  in  the  reading  of  the  anemometer.” 

Your  correspondent  further  goes  on  to  say, 
“ the  fluctuating  average  speed,  as  tested  by  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  was  stated  to  have  been  525  ft.  per 
minute,  for  Bix  ventilators  3,150  ft.  per  minute, 
or  189,000  ft.  per  hour.  Dr.  Richardson  made  it 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  much.  Which 
was  correct  ” ? Before  Mr.  Seddon  took  upon 
himself  to  publicly  criticise  the  experiments  at 
the  Custom  House,  in  common  prudence  he 
should  have  made  sure  that  he  oorrectly  under- 
stood the  published  results.  If  he  had  taken 
this  simple  but  necessary  precaution  when  he 
assumed  the  role  of  censor,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Field  did 
not  apply  to  the  ventilators  at  all,  but  to  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  He  further  asks  a very 
simple  question  with  respect  to  Dr.  Riohardson’s 
figures,  taking  into  account  his  professed 
knowledge  of  ventilation.  Is  your  correspon- 
dent not  aware  that  roof  ventilators  extract 
more  or  less  air  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
wind  impinging  upon  them  ? If  this  is  news  to 
Mr.  Seddon  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  him  the 
information  he  demands. 

Mr.  Seddon’s  supposition  that  wind  blowing 
upon  the  ventilator  would  impede  the  exit  of 
the  vitiated  air  is  a display  of  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  on  which  he  olaims  to  be  au  authority, 
that  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  surprising,  as  it  is 
the  drift  of  the  wind  whioh  causes  all  roof 
ventilators  to  aot. 

He  makes  another  mistake  in  saying  that  the 
figures  tabulated  during  the  tests  watched  by 
Dr.  Richardson  were  something  over  3,150  cubic 
feet  per  minute ; the  aotual  figures  were  8,085 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  as  published  in  all  the 
reports. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  furnish  a more  con- 
clusive refutation  of  Mr.  Seddon’s  insinuations 
than  by  giving  a few  extracts  from  the  Civilian, 
the  accredited  organ  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
writer  of  the  article  being,  we  understand,  ote 
of  the  editors,  and  employed  in  the  Long  Room. 
He  may,  therefore,  be  safely  accepted  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest  of  the  oooupants.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Civilian  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  the  application  of  the  system 
or  the  experiments  until  they  had  had  five 
months’  practical  experience  of  it  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  year, — from  November  until 
March.  The  following  are  a few  extracts  from 
the  article  referred  to: — 

“The  clerks  in  the  Long  Room  of  the  Custom 
House  aro  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  been  at 
last  relieved  from  the  intolerable  system  of  ventila- 
tion which  existed  in  that  important  department. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  in  portions  of  the  room  the 
air  had  not  been  changed  for  years,  and  although 
this  was,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  atmosphere  near  the  roof  was  always, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  singularly  cloudy  and  im- 
pure. It  is  well  known  that  the  clerks  have  seriously 
suffered  in  health  in  consequence  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
work,  and  that  several  premature  breakdowns  are 
attributable  solely  to  the  detestable  atmosphere  of 
the  room.  At  length  the  intolerable  condition  of 
things  resulted  in  the  authorities  calling  in  Messrs. 
Boyle  & Son,  ventilating  engineers,  of  Glasgow,  who 
have  entirely  altered  the  whole  scheme  of  ventilation, 
and  on  the  completion  a series  of  experiments  were 
instituted  to  test  its  efficiency.  The  advantages  of 
Messrs.  Boyle’s  system  have  been  rendered  obvious 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  room  is  now  clear  and  pure,  and  the  old  LoDg 
Room  headache  is  a thing  of  the  past.  The  clerks 
declare  that  they  do  not  feel  the  prostration  which 
was  formerly  the  usual  result  of  a day  spent  in  a 
foul  atmosphere,  but  they  leave  their  work  as  fresh 
as  when  they  commmenced  in  the  morning.  Messrs. 
Boyle  having  rigidly  tested  their  apparatus  during 
five  days  and  in  the  presence  of  many  scientific  and 
practical  witnesses,  have  convinced  the  Custom 
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House  authorities  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
great  success.  To  show,  however,  the  contrast 
between  the  present  system  and  that  which  it  has 
so  ably  replaced,  the  old  method  of  ventilation  was 
put  in  operation  and  tested ; the  down-draughts 
were,  however,  so  annoying  that  the  ventilators  had 
to  be  almost  immediately  closed.  No  test,  however, 
was  needed  to  convince  the  officials  that  the  old 
system  was  worse  than  useless,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  to  the  distinguished  company  who  watched 
the  experiment  that  the  condition  of  the  room  with 
Messrs.  Boyle’s  apparatus  at  work  and  without  it 
differod  radically. 

But  the  most  curious  result  of  the  now  system  of 
veutilatiou  has  been  exhibited  in  foggy  weather. 
Under  the  old  system  a fog  often  remained  for  days 
in  the  Long  Room,  when  the  external  atmosphere 
had  become  quite  clear.  On  the  Monday  morning, 
the  last  day  of  the  experiment,  when  a dense  fog 
prevailed  without,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  clear,  and  wo  are  in  a position 
to  testify  from  personal  experience  to  the  great 
benelits  derived  by  tho  application  of  Messrs.  Boyle 
k Son’s  systom  of  ventilation  to  the  Long  Room. 
Messrs.  Boyle  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
successfully  grappled  with  a grave  difficulty  which 
had  almost  become  a public  scandal.” 

Upon  making  inquiry,  we  find  that  our  system 
of  ventilation  at  the  Long  Room  is  acting  as 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  as  when  first 
applied,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  being 
all  that  oould  be  desired. 

Robert  Boyce  & Sox. 


WOODEN  BUILDINGS  AND 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

William  Burnell  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Kuightley,  the  District  Surveyor  of  Hammer- 
smith, with  respect  to  some  wooden  buildings 
which  he  had  erected  on  land  near  Shepberd’s- 
bush  railway  station.  Mr.  Knightley  said  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  proceedings,  as  he 
was  afraid  of  fire.  The  defendant  was  a dog 
doctor  and  dealer,  and  what  he  complained  of 
principally  was  the  “dogs’  kitchen,”  which  was 
wholly  o imposed  of  wood.  The  defendant  said 
he  used  the  place  for  boiling  food  for  the  dogs. 
He  had  need  a similar  kind  of  building  in  other 
places  for  thirty-five  years  without  complaints. 
Mr.  Partridge  drove  to  the  place  to  inspect  the 
buildings,  and  afterwards  adjourned  the  sum- 
mons for  a month,  to  enable  the  defendant  to 
ensure  safety  from  fire. 


THE  KURRACHEE  BREAKWATER. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  allusions  to  the 
Manora  Breakwater,  at  Kurraohee  (in  the  article 
on  the  “ Destruction  of  Madras  Harbour  ”),  in 
the  Builder  of  January  2lst,  as  the  engineer 
who  constraoted  the  work  in  question,  on  the 
design  of  Mr.  Parkes  (with  whom  also  I am 
jointly  responsible  for  the  setting  machinery 
adopted),  and  having  continued  in  oharge  of  the 
work  since  its  completion,  with  the  exception  of 
an  iutorval  of  furlough,  I request  the  favour  of 
vour  insertion  of  the  following  remarks,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  Kurrachee  Break- 
water. 

As  I am  not  concerned  with  the  Madras  Har- 
bour works  beyond  the  interest  which  I natu- 
rally  take  in  a work  of  a professional  friend,  and 
which  I am  persuaded  will  eventually  prove  a 
suoeess,  obtained  at  moderate  oost,  and  will 
oonfer  great  benefit  on  a large  traot  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  so  deficient  in  harbours,  I do  Hot  pro- 
pose to  follow  your  remarks  on  that  work.  I 
may,  however,  mention,  in  passing,  that  the 
Madras  Harbour  is  very  far  from  having  been 
destroyed,  though,  undoubtedly,  it  has  suffered 
from  a force  of  sea  which  has  proved  greater 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  any  local 
records  available.  I may  add  that  at  Madras,  as 
at  Kurrachee,  the  force  of  the  local  wind  has 
proved  no  criterion  of  that  of  the  sea. 

I now  turn  to  the  Manora  Breakwater  at  Kur- 
rachee, regarding  which,  in  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  my  paper  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  the  season  of  1871-5,  I 
‘‘submitted  that  the  results  as  to  time  of  execu- 
tion, stability,  and  cost  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  construction  and  means  adopted.” 

Since  the  above  words  were  written  the  break- 
water has  stood,  without  material  damage,  the 
force  of  seven  south-west  monsoons,  with  their 
constant  three-months’  hammering  of  a sea 
frequently  15  ft.  from  hollow  to  crest  before 
breaking. 

I The  cost  of  the  repairs  during  those  seven 
years,  including  superintendence,  has  averaged 
Rs.  5,531  per  annum,  i.e.  (taking  ten  rupees  to 


the  pound  sterling),  just  one  half  per  cent,  on  the 
109,000£.  o jst  of  the  break  water. 

And  this  amount  has  been  chiefly  expended 
in  gradually  adding  a layer  of  ooncrete  on  the 
top  to  make  up  for  the  BubBidenoe  by  settlement 
of  the  outer  half  length,  which  was  founded  on 
a deep  bank  of  rubble  tipped  on  the  sandy 
bottom. 

This  has  settled  considerably, — an  average  of 
4 ft., — but  regularly  and  without  lateral  disloca- 
tion, which,  as  mentioned  in  the  paper,  only 
occurred  here  and  thereon  the  shore  half-length, 
where  large  boulders  were  met  with  in  the 
formation. 

With  the  exception  of  this  settlement,  which 
appears  now  to  have  nearly  reaohed  its  limits, 
the  breakwater  stands  as  good  as  ever. 

Judging  from  experience,  I should  be  disposed 
to  ad  mit  that  some  modifications  of  details  might 
have  been  made  with  advantage  ; but  this  is  no 
more  than  might  be  said  of  any  large  engineer- 
ing work,  and  as  the  Manora  breakwater  stands, 
I doubt  if  any  work  of  the  kind  can  show  a 
better  reoord. 

I may  here  notice  an  (probably  printer’s) 
error  in  your  article,  as  giving  eighteen  acres 
instead  of  square  miles,  as  the  area  at  high  tide 
of  the  Kurraohee  Harbour  land-locked  natural 
pool.  W.  H Price,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Port  Engineer,  Kurraohee. 

Kurrachee. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  COFFEE  HALL. 

Sir, — In  the  very  kindly  and  apprecia'ive 
notice  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall  whioh 
appeared  in  your  issue  for  February  18th,  there 
is  one  sentence  which  may  lead  to  misconcep- 
tion. You  say  the  price  of  admission  is  raised 
on  ballad  concert  nights.  This  is  true  only  of 
the  better  class  of  seats, — the  boxes  and  reserved 
stalls, — but  admi-sion  to  the  gallery  and  pit  is 
always  (even  on  ocoaiion  of  royal  visits)  3d. 
and  Gd. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  desire,  above  all 
things,  to  make  the  Viotoria  a People’s  Hall.  If 
they  can  provide  entertainments  good  enough  to 
attraot  the  wealthy,  bo  much  the  better.  Not 
only  is  their  money  a support  to  a struggling 
undertaking,  and  their  presence  considered  by 
working-people  a guarantee  that  the  entertain- 
ment is  worth  going  to,  but  those  who  are 
workiog  the  Hall  would  rejoice  to  think  they 
were  furnishing  another  link  between  classes 
whose  lives  lie  usually  only  too  far  apait.  By 
all  means  let  there  be  diamonds  in  the  boxes 
and  shirt-sleeves  in  the  gallery,  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  desire  or  intention  to  let  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  Cut  be  pushed  aside  for 
the  sake  of  their  richer  neighbours. 

A contrary  report  is  likely  to  do  the  Victoria 
harm  with  the  public,  and  by  inserting  this 
explanation  you  will  therefore  greatly  oblige 
One  of  tiie  Committee. 


SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — Under  this  head  much  may  be  said  and 
written ; but,  if  we  are  to  get  instruction,  we 
certainly  must  seek  for  some  better  explanation 
of  tho  existing  state  of  things  than  that  whioh 
has  been  offered  us. 

I am  of  those  who  believe  in  the  English  work- 
man of  to-day  being  equal  to  his  predecessors  ; 
that  his  condition,  surroundings,  and  oppor- 
tunities, have  altered,  but  that  he  is  what  these 
have  made  him. 

S iciety,  or  the  public  at  large,  i3  compelled  to 
progress  or  ohange  with  the  altered  character 
of  its  time  ; numbers  are  every  year  added  unto 
those  who  are  required  to  earn  their  daily  br^ad. 
OP  these  a considerable  few  aspire  to  be  first 
workmen  or  master  workmen,  or  architects.  They 
enter,  as  a rule,  by  what  is  oalled  the  royal  road, 
an  office  where  they  learn  to  draw  pictures, 
abstraot,  and  “ bill,”  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a parrot  is  taught  t)  speak  ; they  are  set  a 
copy  and,  having  repeated  it,  are  sent  into  the 
world  to  maintain  themselves  and  instruct  the 
public.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  public  are  not 
better  educated  if  such  fledglings  are  their  only 
or  chief  instructors  ? And  what  man  of  expe- 
rience will  not  bear  me  out  when  I say,  of  all  tho 
bitter  reflections  thrust  upon  him,  not  one  can 
equal  that  of  not  knowing  where  to  find  an 
appreciative  or  sufficiently  educated  audience  to 
allow  of  his  work  being  appraised  at  its  real 
value  ? 

Not  so  did  the  ancient  artists,  architects, 
or  chief  workmen  live.  The  early  church  was 


the  life  of  art,  and  under  her  protection  the 
master  worked  with  his  pupils.  Now,  very 
few  indeed  are  the  masters  who  instruct  in 
person  their  young  men,  and  very  few  are  the 
patrons  who  can  appreciate  good  artistio  work- 
manship,— workmanship  which,  in  its  details 
and  in  the  putting  together,  goes  to  make  the 
whole. 

Sapply  will  generally  be  found  equal  to 
demand,  in  labour  as  in  everything  else  ; they 
have  a tendenoy  towards  each  other.  When 
architects  require  good  work  done,  men  can  be 
found  to  do  it,  and  who  are  always  willing  to  be 
instructed.  That  man  who  says  men  are  not 
disposed  to  learn  does  not  yet  know  much  about 
human  nature,  or  he  would  know  that  in  Bkilhd 
labour  to  excel  is  the  ambition  of  every  honest 
man,  and  I have  yet  to  learn  that  mechanics  are 
worse  in  this  respect  than  their  fellows  of  any 
and  every  other  social  grade  or  position. 

Employers  of  labour  do  well  to  know  their  men, 
but  they  do  far  better,  if  unable  to  direct  them 
themselves,  to  appoint  over  them  a man  who  is 
really  what  he  professes  to  be — a competent 
foreman;  but  his  chief  qualification  is  gene- 
rally found  to  be  that  he  is  what  the  men  style 
a nigger-driver  or  bully.  I have  always  found 
that  firmness,  punctuality,  and  a genuine  re- 
spect and  discrimination  will  produce  as  its  re- 
sults good  work  and  quantity.  For  men  who 
have  families  to  maintaia  have  a very  good  in- 
centive ; they  do  not  care  to  have  their  house- 
hold gods  disturbed  at  all,  certainly  not  oftener 
than  necessary,  and  thus  they  combine  for  pro- 
tection, for  they  have  learned  that  “ union  is 
strength  ” by  experience.  The  modern  commer- 
cial builder,  who  to  be  successful  must  be  a 
capitalist  and  good  arithmetician,  calculates  his 
estimates  and  profits  to  be  obtained  therefrom 
only  by  knowing  the  exact  cost  of  the  required 
labour  in  their  execution  : thus  he  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  greato9t  possible  return  from  his 
workmen  by  getting  as  much  as  he  can,  and  by 
every  possible  means,  from  them,  and  to  reduce 
their  labour  he  very  properly  employs  the  best 
machinery  for  doing  that  which  formerly 
went  far  to  make,  and  now  in  a great  measure 
prevents  the  man  becoming,  a skilled  workman 
early  in  life  ; for  unle  s he  has  acquired  by  prac- 
tice a complete  mastery  over  his  tools  he  can 
never  become  a skilled  mechanic.  With  the  best 
machinery  which  can  be  devised,  and  an  efficient 
staff  for  its  application,  work  of  a superior  cha- 
racter is  now  being  turned  out  iu  far  larger 
quantity,  and  at  a much  reduced  rate,  than 
formerly.  Tnis  I am  prepared  to  prove  if  neces- 
sary. 

Another  conclusion  I will  also  challenge  con- 
tradiction in,  and  that  is,  there  are  more 
good  workmen  to  be  found  to-day  than  existed 
twenty-five  years  ago.  “ Oh,”  but  some  one 
says,  “ are  there  not  a very  great  many  now 
who  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything  well?  ” 
Yes;  as  before  stated,  supply  is  equal 
to  the  demand  in  labour,  if  not  always 
found  so  in  material.  Monopolists,  in 
their  haste  to  be  rich,  make  all  men  suffer  in 
turn.  Land  is  too  heavily  priced  and  trans- 
ferred ; the  house  whioh  should  cost  1,0001,  if 
properly  built,  must  be  undertaken  at  600 1. 
Who  will  undertake  it  ? In  the  first  place,  some 
lawyer  is  always  to  be  found  who  will  find  a 
market  for  somebody  else’s  money  ; he  therefore 
in  turn  finds  a jerry  builder,  who  in  turn  again 
finds  the  ignorant,  unskilled,  and  uneducated,  and 
therefore  least  responsible  workman  to  put  up 
these  (what  shall  we  call  them  ?)  fever-breeding 
heaps  of  rubbish,  whioh  only  require  the  atmo- 
sphere to  disseminate  their  poisonous  contents, 
and  t ) exhibit  their  ruinous  construction ; but 
one  of  the  parties  to  their  production  has  been 
overlooked.  Let  us  do  justice  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Plans  and  elevations  must  be  prepared 
and  submitted  before  the  law  has  been  com- 
plied with  in  the  erection  of  such  dwellings. 
Who  has  produced  the  pretty  picture  ? The 
modern  architect  before  described.  There  are 
many  professing  architects  w,ho  are  unable  to 
compete  with  a great  many  of  the  workmen  of 
to-day  in  the  preparation  of  detail  plans, 
thanks  to  the  many  efficient  schools  for  draw- 
ing whioh  now  exist.  Somebody  says,  “ Drawing 
is  not  everything  required  to  make  a good 
workman.”  Who  thinks  it  is  ? Not  the  woik- 
men  certainly;  but  I guess  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  some  professed  architects  who  hold  this 
opinion  of  their  own  capabilities.  Bub  are  there 
not  any  good  architects  It  fc  ? Oh,  yes,  there  are 
many  who  know  how  to  build  without  giving 
offence  to  the  eye  of  a properly-educated  critic, 
and  know  also  whether  the  material  used  is 
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wh  it  has  been  speoifiad  ; but  th^se  are  not 
always  the  moat  successful.  The  British  public 
prefer  something  new,  or  professedly  so.  They 
are  aasthetic  to-day.  Are  they  ? Are  the  maDy 
oddities  jumbled  together  in  a haphazard  sort 
of  way  such  as  we  now  often  see,  art  or  the 
result  of  it  ? I do  not  think  so. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a word  on  unionism. 
Io  is  not  responsible  for  bad  workmen,  but  ij, 
in  its  own  best  interest,  compelled  to  exercise 
the  rule  quoted  by  “ Joiner  ” ; for  if  men  are  un- 
equal “ and  they  are  iu  skill  as  in  all  else,”  the 
most  efficient  is  the  most  skilled,  and  therefore 
keeps  his  etnpl  >yment  longest,  and  that  man 
who  cannot  maintain  or  obtain  employment 
through  incompetence  is  a drag  upon  the  funds 
of  his  society,  and  therefore  not  one  to  be 
admitted. 

Skilled  workmen  are  deserving  to  be  held 
in  the  greatest  esteem,  for  men  who  can 
use  with  precision  many  tools  in  the  art  of 
building  or  in  manufactures,  and  can  practically 
apply  their  knowledge  of  Euclid  in  their  every- 
day occupations,  will  eventually  receive  mi>re 
credit,  for  they  are  superior  to  some  of  those 
men  who  now  Bit  behiud  a desk,  knowing  how  to 
use  but  one, — a pen, — and  that  in  the  copying 
of  instructions  or  quantities,  supplied  by 
another.  John  Geo.  Carey. 


BUILDING  BY-LAWS  : MORTAR. 

A case  of  considerable  interest  was  last  week  de- 
cided by  the  Hove  (Brighton)  magistrates.  A 
speculating  builder,  named  Edmund  Turner,  was 
summoned  by  .Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Local  Authority,  for  not  “properly  bonding  and 
solidly  putting  together  with  mortar”  the  external 
and  party  walls  of  three  houses  in  Sackville- 
road.  Hove.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ellice- 
Clark  it  appeared  that  he  surveyed  the  walls 
in  question  on  December  22nd,  and  served  the 
defendant  with  a notice  to  take  down  the  walls  on 
the  following  day.  To  this  notice  no  attention  was 
paid  ; and  on  the  11th  of  January  specimens  of  the 
mortar  were  removed  from  the  walls  for  analysis. 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark  said  the  material  used  between  the 
bricks  was  not  mortar  in  the  sense  that  mortar  is  a 
material  composed  of  lime  and  sand,  or  cement  and 
sand,  in  such  proportions  as  would  attain  an  inherent 
hardness,  and  adhere  to  bricks  or  stone,  having  such 
cohesive  properties  as  would  hold  them  together  so 
as  to  resist  pressure  or  shocks.  Good  mortar  would 
attain  such  a degree  of  induration  as  that  frost, 
rain,  and  sunshine  would  not  reduce  the  permanent 
hardness.  The  material  used  by  the  defendant  was 
composed  of  coar*e  gravel,  loam,  and  a little  lime, 
and  was  not  a mortar  which  would  solidly  put 
together  a wall. 

Two  other  surveyors  gave  confirmatory  evidence. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  the  mortar, 
though  not  of  a high  class,  was  still  such  mortar  as 
complied  with  the  By-laws,  and  evidence  was  given 
by  six  or  seven  builders  to  show  that  the  mortar 
was  good,  several  giving  their  opinion  that  it  con- 
tained one  of  lime  to  four  or  five  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  they  considered  was  good  mortar.  Amongst 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  were  two  members  of 
the  prosecuting  Local  Authority,  both  of  whom 
were  also  members  of  the  committee  who  initiated 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Simpson,  an  architect  of  many 
years’  practice  in  Brighton,  was  also  called,  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  mortar  was  good,  and 
sufficient  for  the  class  of  property,  although,  subse- 
quently to  the  noticeof  the  Town  Surveyor,  one  of  the 
walls  had  fallen  down.  This,  the  witness  considered, 
was  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was 
pressed  forward,  and  not  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
mortar. 

The  evidence  thus  being  of  a conflicting  nature, — 
on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  Town  Sur- 
veyor, giving  his  opinion  that  there  was  but  1 part 
of  lime  to  J7  or  18  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  and 
the  defendant's  witnesses  putting  the  proportions 
at  1 to  4 or  5, — it  was  decided  to  have  the  mortar 
analysed  by  Mr.  Jago,  F.C.S. 

Ttie  result  of  the  analysis  was  as  follows  : — 


By  these  figures  it  was  seen  that  the  amount  of 
lime,  as  compared  with  the  gravel  and  sand,  was  in 
all  but  ono  case  very  disproportioned,  and  if  the 
other  aggregates  had  been  added  to  the  gravel  and 
sand,  the  case  of  the  town  authorities  was  still 
stronger  and  their  surveyor's  evidence  substantiated, 
while  that  of  the  defendant's  witnesses  fell  to  the 
ground.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Bench 
were  unanimous  in  inflicting  on  the  defendant  a fine 
of  57.  lor  using  material  which  was  not  mortar,  and 
40s.  foi  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the  buildings 
when  directed  not  to  do  so  by  the  Town  Surveyor. 
The  Bench  expressed  their  regret  that  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  order  the  demolition  of  the  buildings, 
the  power  of  doing  this  resting  with  the  local 
authorities. 

Reflecting  on  the  case,  three  prominent  features 
of  general  iutorost  are  brought  to  light.  The  weak- 
ness of  by-laws  in  not  specifying  the  ingredients  of 
mortar  ; the  appearance  of  two  members  of  the 
prosecuting  committee  in  favour  of  a defendant 
whose  case  was  so  glaringly  bad  ; and  the  demolition 
or  retention  of  the  condemned  houses  resting  with 
the  local  authority,  whoso  members  gave  evidence 
against  their  own  officials.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  authorities  have  not  yet  ordered  the  demolition 
of  the  houses. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Bradford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford 
School  Board  on  the  22ud  of  February,  a letter 
was  read  from  the  Education  Department, 
approving  the  plans  for  Wapping-road  School, 
with  accommodation  for  3S4  older  children  and 
238  infants,  and  sanctioning  the  borrowing  of 
3,6081.  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  plans 
into  effect.  Approval  was  also  given  to  the 
plans  for  Barkerend  and  Carlton-place  schools, 
the  accommodation  in  the  latter  place  being  for 
-107  boys,  414  girls,  352  higher  girls,  and  328 
infants.  The  Department  requested  that  ten- 
ders should  be  forwarded  for  consideration.  It 
was  resolved  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  B >ard  to 
the  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  Carlton- 
street  School  si.e,  and  to  accept  the  elevation 
plan  for  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Education  Department.  Mr.  Milligan 
remarked  that  he  had  a letter  from  the  archi- 
tects of  the  school,  which  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  buildings,  playgrounds,  &o , at 
14,0001.  The  site  had  cost  5,000Z.,  and  the  total 
mm  required  for  building  and  furnishing  the 
school  was  estimated  at  about  20,0001.  As 
nesr'y  as  possible  accommodation  for  1,500 
children  would  be  provided,  and  the  outlay  per 
child  was,  therefore,  pat  down  at  91. 11s.  4d. 

FinstaU. — The  new  schools  at  Finstall,  erected 
for  the  Stoke  Prior  United  Diatriob  School  Board, 
have  been  opened.  The  schools,  including 
benches,  desks,  and  fittings,  have,  it  is  stated, 
been  erected  for  somewhat  less  than  61.  per 
child.  The  new  schools  are  situated  at  Aston 
Fields,  near  the  railway  station,  Bromsgrove. 
About  a year  ago  the  School  Bosrd  invited 
architects  to  send  in  plans  in  competition  for 
the  proposed  building,  nDd  about  eight  Bets  of 
planB  were  submitted  to  the  Board  by  y uious 
architects.  The  design  bearing  the  motto, 
“ Convenience  and  Economy,”  submitted  by  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  of  Birmingham  and  Br  imsgrove, 
was  selected,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Tilt  & 
Fisher,  of  Bromsgrove,  amounting  to  1 2901., 
was  accepted.  The  premises  accommodate  220 
children,  and  comprise  a mixed  schoolroom 
(boys  and  girls),  57  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide, 
with  a class-room  20  ft.  square  ; infants’  room, 
32  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide  ; book  store,  &c.,  and 
separate  lobbies,  lavatories,  ont-offices,  and  large 
gravelled  playgronuds  for  each  sex.  The  school- 
rooms are  well  lighted  and  airy,  the  roof  being 
open  to  the  collar-beams,  and  are  warmed  by 
strong  Leamington  bar  grates,  set  with  fire- 
brick backings  and  sid^s.  The  class-rooms  and 
infants’  school  are  supplied  with  the  “ Reliance  ” 


patent  desk,  supplied,  with  other  school  appoint- 
ments, by  the  Midlard  Educational  Company, 
Birmingham.  In  addition  to  pivot-hnng  case- 
ment windows  there  are  special  inlets  or  ducts 
for  fresh  air  by  means  of  gratings  under  the 
window-  ills,  connected  with  slides  in  the  win- 
dow-boards, which  are  capable  of  being  opened 
or  closed  at  will.  There  are  also  means  for  the 
escape  of  heated  or  vitiated  air  through  panels 
in  the  ceilings.  The  buildiog,  which  is  Gothic 
in  style,  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings 
whore  necessary,  and  has  bold  chiruneyp,  and  a 
steep-pitched  roof  covered  with  Staffordshire 
tiles  and  red  ridge  cresting.  There  is  a bell-cot 
of  open-timber  work  set  on  the  roof.  The  site 
is  enclosed  from  the  road  by  a low  briok  wall, 
with  hard  stone  coping,  brick  pillars  with  orna- 
mental stone  caps,  double  doors  in  the  centre, 
and  wronght-iron  railing  (made  by  Mr.  Hedges, 
Bromsgrove,  from  special  details)  extending  to 
the  sides.  The  playgrounds  are  enclosed  with 
substantially-built  walls. 


gisalltraea. 

Electric  Light  Engineering.  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  held 
in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  Jabez  Churoh,  President,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  entitled  “ Notes 
on  Electric  Light  Engineering,”  by  Mr.  C. 

H.  W.  Biggs  and  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beanmont. 
The  few  fatal  acoidents  which  have  attended 
the  employment  of  powerful  eleotric  currents 
for  lighting  purposes  were  first  touched  upon, 
and  it  was  shown  that  these  were  entirely  due 
to  insufficient  care  in  insulation,  and  need  never 
recur.  The  calculation  of  resistances  was  next 
touched  upon,  especially  with  relation  to  the 
best  arrangement  of  circnits  and  internal  and 
external  resistances  of  dynamo- machines,  so  as 
to  secure  the  most  economical  results.  The 
substitution  of  iron  for  conductors  of  large  size 
in  place  of  copper  was  next  touched  upon,  in 
view  of  the  possible  rise  in  the  cost  of  copper 
when  many  miles  of  conductors  of  large  size  are 
required  for  large  installations,  iron  being  shown 
to  be  cheaper,  though  the  weight  required  would 
be  about  as  2 7 to  1.  The  different  sources  of 
motive-power  were  considered,  steam  engines 
being  preferred  as  more  economical,  more  uni- 
form in  velocity  of  rotation,  more  reliable,  and 
as  being  capable  of  more  precise  regulation  than 
g«8  engines  as  at  present  employed.  Secondary 
batteries  as  accumulators  and  regulators  were 
also  referred  to  as  having  an  important  place 
in  eleotric  lighting  aud  power  - transmitting 
plant,  and  descriptions  were  given  of  some 
f >rms  of  these,  as  now  before  the  public,  which 
were  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The 
cost  of  electric  lighting  on  a large  scale  was 
given  as  about  two-thirds  that  of  gas. 

Portraits  of  Villains. — We  have  received 
from  the  London  S'ereoscopic  and  Photographio 
Company  a portrait  of  the  wretch,  Roderick 
McLean,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  her 
Majesty  on  the  2nd  inst.  Doubtless  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  add 
it  to  their  collection  of  snoh  portraits.  We 
cannot  blame  the  Company  for  hastening  to  i 
supply  a demand  of  the  kind  if  it  exist,  but,  for  ■ 
our  own  part,  we  deeply  regret  that  such  i 
scoundrel-scum  should  be  foisted  into  additional  I 
notoriety,  suggesting  to  other  ill-conditioned  and  I 
evil-minded  persons  anxious  to  become  noto-  ■ 
rious  how  easily  such  an  end  may  be  attained.  , 
As  to  the  present  reptile.  McLean,  our  regret  is 
that  he  was  not  brained  on  the  spot  and  pitched  : 
into  the  nearest  cesspool. 

Marlborough  Rooms,  Regent-street. — On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  28th  inst.,  Miss  Rosa 
Kenney,  who  made  a very  successful  ddbut  at  I 
Drury  Lane  some  time  ago,  and  has  since  been 
gaining  experience  in  the  country,  will  give  a 
recital,  which  will  include  Alfred  Tennyson’s  i 
new  poem,  “The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  i 
at  Balaclava,”  and  a selection  Lom  “The  i 
Passing  of  Arthur.”  Miss  Elith  Wynne  and  : 
eome  other  distiogu:sh*d  artists  will  help  her. 

Smoke  Abatement — The  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Right  Hod.  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  entertained  i 
at  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  11th  inst.,  about  i 
-eveoty  gentlemen  connected  with  art,  science,  \ 
and  literat  ure,  asd  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  recent  Exhibition  of  Smoke  Abatement  i 
Appliances  at  S >nth  Kensington.  Some  good  i 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  i 
VI.  P.,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 

E Hart,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  others  ; the  Lord  : 
Mayor  himself  playing  his  own  part  admirably.  > 


— 

Coarse  Mortar.* 

Fine  Mortar.* 

60-99 

69-31 

68-21 

61-72 

67-48 

54-25 

S-34 

10-71 

30-68 

12-38 

10-49 

13-75 

17-02 

13-84 

22-53 

59-30 

58-80 

47-07 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)... 

6-31 

5-59 

8-12 

9-93 

9-39 

10-48 

10-73 

17-52 

10-67 

3-77 

4-47 

1-93 

3-08 

0-74 

2-96 

7-50 

1-S2 

2-56 

1-21 

1-33 

0-62 

0-99 

0-24 

0-95 

2-40 

0-59 

0-82 

Clay  

6-34 

9-11 

7-37 

7-26 

S-31 

8-83 

11-73 

10-55 

8-20 

The  amount  of  gravel  and 
sand  to  1 of  lime  l>y 
measure  

8-81 

7-7 

16-9 

10-2 

43-41 

10-4 

3-06 

12-2 

* In  100  parts  by  weight. 


The  gravel  and  sand  being  taken  at  110  lb.  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  lime  ,,  44  lb.  ,,  ,, 
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Tramways  for  Steep  Gradients. — At  a 
reoent  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worksa  deputation  waited  upon  the  Board  from 
the  promoters  of  the  Highgate-hill  and  Penton- 
ville  - hill  Tramway  schemes,  to  present  a 
memorial  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  construct 
tramways  along  Highgate-hill  and  Penton- 
ville-hill.  The  memorial  stated  that  pro- 
visional orders  were  beiDg  applied  for  by 
the  Steep  Grade  Tramways  and  Works  Com- 
pany, for  authority  to  lay  tramways  on  the 
above-mentioned  hills.  The  Vestry  of  Clerken- 
well,  who  were  the  road  authority  for  Penton- 
ville-hill,  and  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  who  were 
the  road  authority  for  so  much  of  Highgate-hill 
as  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  had  consented  to  the  tramways 
being  constructed.  The  promoters  contemplated 
working  the  tramways  by  a process  which  they 
claimed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  steep 
gradients,  which  had  been  successfully  in  use 
for  nine  years  in  San  Pranoisoo,  and  in  other 
places  abroad.  The  method  of  traction  consisted 
of  a wire  rope  placed  in  a tube  beneath  the 
level  of  the  roadway,  the  top  of  whioh  tube  was 
provided  with  a narrow  slit  open  to  and  level 
with  the  roadway,  and  running  parallel  with  and 
midway  between  the  tramway-rails.  The  purpose 
of  this  slit,  whioh  was  lesB  than  an  inch  in 
width,  w»b  to  allow  of  the  projection  through 
and  movement  along  it  of  a hook  or  other  fasten- 
ing to  oonnect  the  wire  rope  with  the  tram-car. 
The  rope  was  worked  by  stationary  engine- 
power,  the  engine  works  being  also  underground 
or  placed  in  some  building  level  with  the  houses, 
by  the  roadside  and  hidden  from  view,  any  point 
along  the  whole  route  being  equally  convenient 
as  the  position  of  the  engine-power.  The 
Board  has  since  resolved  not  to  oppose  the 
granting  of  the  provisional  orders  sought. 

Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  announce 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  following 
works  : — 1.  “ Continuous  Railway  Brakes.”  By 
Michael  Reynolds,  author  of  “ Locomotive 
Engine-Driving.”  This  book  will  treat  of  the 
construction  and  working  of  th9  various  systems 
of  railway  brakes  now  in  use,  and  is  intended  for 
the  general  as  well  as  the  professional  reader, 
and  should  prove  of  considerable  interest,  as  the 
question  of  continuous  brakes  is  now  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  2.  “The 
Action  of  Lightning,  and  the  Means  of  Defend- 
ing Life  and  Property  from  its  Effects.”  By 
Arthur  Parnell,  Major  in  the  Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers.  3.  “ The  Boiler-maker’s  Ready 
Reckoner.”  By  John  Courtney.  Edited  by  D. 
Kinnear  Clark,  M.Tnst.C.E.  4.  “ A Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Joints  made  and  used  by 
Builders  in  the  Construction  of  various  kinds  of 
Engineering  and  Architectural  Works,  &o.”  By 
J.  W.  ChriBty. 

The  London  Fever  Hospital,  Liverpool- 
road. — We  are  Borry  to  hear  that  two  wards 
must  be  dosed,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds. 
This  is  the  only  hospital  in  London  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  persons  suffering  from  infec- 
tions fevers,  who  are  not  paupers.  It  is  very 
largely  used  by  employes  in  shops,  domestic 
servants,  and  schools  ; but  there  are  also 
private  rooms  for  persons  of  a superior  olaes. 
The  hospital  has  no  endowment,  and  last  year 
it  exceeded  its  income  by  4,000Z.  Its  available 
capital  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  5,000Z.  If 
it  does  not  receive  largely-increased  support, 
it  must  be  closed  next  year.  Will  some  of  our 
readers  help  it? 

Memorial  of  the  British  Army  under 
Wellington,  1813-14. — Mr.  E.  J.  Physick, 
sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
various  sculptured  marble  tablets  to  be  placed 
in  the  beautiful  memorial  porch  now  being 
added,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Mileham,  archi- 
tect, to  the  Churoh  of  8t.  Andrew,  Biarritz. 
These  memorials  will  contain  the  name  of  every 
officer  in  the  British  Army  and  German  Legion 
who  fell  in  the  campaign  between  Oct.  7th,  1813, 
and  April  14th,  1814,  together  with  the  place 
and  date  of  death  of  each.  They  also  will 
reoord  the  British  loss  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  under  the  heading  of  the 
, various  regiments  engaged,  with  the  date  of 
, eaoh  engagement. 

St.  Faucras  Workhouse  Competition. — 
We  have  received  a long  letter  for  publication 
. from  Mr.  Bridgman,  one  of  the  competitors,  and 
who  has  acted  for  the  last  eight  years  as  arohi- 
, tect  to  the  Board,  complaining  of  the  course 
pursued  by  them,  and  especially  that  a pro- 
I fessional  man  was  not  called  in  to  assist  them 
in  adjudicating  upon  the  plans,  but  we  are 
i unable  to  find  space  for  it. 


The  New  Town  Hall  at  Bermondsey 

was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
building,  which  occupies  a site  in  Spa-road,  ad- 
joining the  baths  and  washhouses,  was  described 
and  illustrated  by  a double-page  view  and  plans 
in  vnl.  xxxix.  of  the  Builder  (Nov.  13,  1880, 
pp.  588,  591).  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Geo. 
Elkingtnn  & Son,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.,  of  Tredegar  Works,  .Bow,  whose 
tender,  amounting  to  21,200i.,  was  accepted 
from  amongst  nineteen  ethers.  Dennett’s  con- 
crete arching  and  Jackson’s  fibrous  plaster  have 
been  largely  used  for  floors  and  ceilings.  Mr. 
Hammer  has  supplied  the  pitch-pine  benches 
for  the  gallery.  The  hot-water  apparatus  is  by 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.  Meesrs.  Strode  have 
supplied  the  gaseliers  of  the  large  hall  and 
board-room,  and  the  lifts  are  by  Messrs.  R.  Way- 
good  & Co.  The  furniture  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  John  Finch  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Goode, 
Gainsford,  & Co.  The  large  hall,  including  the 
galleries,  will  hold  about  1,400  persons. 

Presentation. — An  interesting  presentation 
was  made  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Holloway 
College,  Virginia  Water,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson, 
the  contractor  for  the  works,  by  his  employes. 
It  took  the  form  of  a bronze  statue  of  himself, 
standing  on  a massize  broDze  pedestal,  in  which 
was  a box  containing  an  address.  The  modelling 
was  by  Signor  Fucigna,  and  the  work  was  oarried 
out  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beqson,  of  Ludgate-hill. 

Impeachment.  — A Bedfordshire  reader 
wonders  to  what  extent  architects  are  victimised 
by  their  plans  being  “ cabbaged  ” by  borough 
surveyors  and  their  relations,  who  make  use  of 
a good  opportunity  to  do  " a little  on  their  own 
account.”  We  attach  no  importance  to  general 
charges  of  this  kind.  If  our  correspondent  were 
to  point  to  special  cases  they  could  be  inquired 
into. 

Kensington  Artists. — A conversazione  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kensington,  on 
Friday,  the  24th  inst.,  to  the  entertainment  at 
which  some  seventy  artists  connected  with  the 
neighbourhood,  many  of  them  our  leading 
painters,  will  contribute.  Mr.  S.  Bird,  of  Sussex- 
place,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  this  upeful 
institution  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Mon- 
day, the  27th  inst.,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Third  Annual  Building  Exhibition 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  opens  on 
Monday  next,  and  will  remain  open  a fortnight. 
We  hear  that  in  variety  and  extent  it  will  sur- 
pass last  year’s  display. 

Society  of  Lady  Artists. — The  annual 
exhibition  is  now  open  at  48,  Great  Marlborongh- 
street.  We  must  find  another  opportunity  to 
say  a word  or  two  about  it. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  premise*,  Worship-street,  for  Messrs. 
Cohen  4 Son.  Messrs.  Hamruack  4 Lambert,  archi- 


ll rass  £5.213  0 0 

K'llhy  6,1-18  0 0 

O.  VV  illiams  4 Son  5,1  0 0 0 

Meri ilt  4 Ashby  6,055  0 0 

G.  8.  Pritchard' 4,998  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  4 993  0 0 

K I awrenee  1,981  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 4,910  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 4,893  0 0 

Boyce  4.77J  0 0 


It.  Stapleton.  Messrs.  Hammack  4 Lambert,  archi- 
tects : — 

J.  H.  Johnson  (accepted) £1,065  0 0 


moigne,  Dorset.  Mr.  S.  J»ckson,  architect 

J.  Beer,  Wareham  (accepted) £756  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  cottages,  for  Adam  Jones’s 
Charity,  Owermugne,  Dorset.  Mr.  S.  JaeksiD,  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  T.  Wheltam,  Weymouth  (accepted)  £390  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  re-idence,  on  the  Bash  Hill 
P*rk  Estate,  Enfield,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Harris.  Mr.  R. 
Adolphus  C«me,  architect : — 

H.  Baylis  (accepted)  £870  0 0 

Accepted  by  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  for  the  following 
annual  contracts,  from  March,  1882,  to  March,  1883,  as 
per  schedule : — 

Road  Materials. 

E.  Head,  City  Wharf,  New  North-road,  Hoxton,  N. 

Sewer  Jobbing  Work. 

T.  G.  Dunmore,  Crouch-end,  N. 

General  Cartage. 

W.  T.  Williamson,  Pottery  WorkB,  Green-lanes,  N. 
Dusting. 

Hodson  4 Co.,  West  Green-road,  Tottenham,  N. 

Street  Watering. 

F.  A.  Jackson,  Woodstock-terrace,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 

Maion  and  Pavior’i  Work. 

P.  Aspinall  4 Sod,  Crown  Wharf,  New  Noith-road,  N. 


For  erecting  new  banking  premise",  for  Messrs.  Brown, 


Janson,  4 Co.,  Abthurch-lane.  Mr.  John  Whichcord* 
architect : — 

Higgs,  Hill,  4 Higgs  £9.140  0 0 

Trol  - pe  4 Sons 8.964  0 0 

Mark  Manley 8.797  0 0 

Bywaters  4 Co 8.675  0 ^0 

Mac»y  4 Sons  8 556  0 0 

S'-riverer  4 Co 8,459  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  8,410  0’  0 

Bangs  4 Co — 8 4-'0  0 0 

E.  L*wr»nce  8.361  0'0 

Perrv  4 Co 8,160  0 0 

David  King  4 Sons  7,945  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Holborn  Town-ball,  Qray’s-inn- 
road.  Me«r«.  I-aacs  4 Florence,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:— 

Conder £1.441  0 0 

IV all  Bros 1,394  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotkenngham  1,392  0 0 

Woodward 1,309  0 0 

Ktllby  1,283  0 0 

Macey  4 Sons  1,256  0 0 

W.  Sonveuer  4 Co 1,219  0 0 

8timpsoo  4 Co.  (accepted)  1,121  0 0 


For  polling  down  and  rebuildirg  the  Dolphin  Inn  and 
fish-shop  ao joining,  in  the  High-street,  Winchester.  Mr. 
T.  Stopber,  architect : — 

Shearman,  Winchester  £2,359  0 0 

Fielder  4 Son,  Winchester 2,330  0 0 

Sealey,  Winchester  ...  2.297  0 0 

K.  Carter  4 Son,  Winchester  2,276  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  2,227  0 0 

Marsh,  Winchester  2,193  0 0 


For  the  exeent'on  of  certaiu  sewerage  works  at  8treat- 
ham,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph 
Baza’gette,  engineer 

Nowell  4 Robs'>n £7,675  0 0 ! 

William*,  Son,  4 IV adington 7,509  0 0 

Kellett  4 Bentley 7,207  0 0 

Mowlen  4 Co 6,569  0 0 

Cave 6,300  0 0 

Turner  4 Son 6 996  0 0 

Crockett  f*,7G9  0 0 

Boferi'l  6,695  0 0 

Co  ke  4 Co.  5,«0J  0 0 

Bottoms  Bros 6,359  0 0 

Dickinson  6.2-0  0 0 

R-gby  4.8  0 0 0 

Mackenzie,  Williams,  4 Co. 4,7vO  0 0 

Bolls  (accepted)  3,423  0 0 1 


For  erection  of  baths  at  Sk'gness,  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 

James  WhittoD,  Lincoln,  architect 

General  Contraet. 

Drortr,  Hull  £2.734  0 0 

Crawshaw,  Skegness  2,515  0 0 

Kendall,  Market  Rasen  2,-150  0 0 

K'ggal.  & Hewins,  Grimtby  2,369  0 0 

Kidd,  Alford  2,198  0 0 

Ho- ton  4 Harrison,  Lincoln 2,163  0 0 

Dunkley.  George,  Skegness  (accept.)  2.160  0 0 

Crosby  4 Sons,  Lincoln 2,(90  0 0 

Iron  Roof  to  Swimming  Baths. 

Sayers,  Brad  ord  £'59  0 0 

Moron  & Co.,  Liverpool  067  0 0 

Mitford  4 Co.,  London  629  0 0 

Rubery,  L’verp 'ol  625  0 0 

Palmer.  Old  Bolitgbroke  610  0 0 

Yonng  A Akrigg.  Hall  69)  0 0 

King  4 Co.,  Hull  689  0 0 

Stephenson  4 Sons,  Boston 669  16  0 

Bretteil,  W’oroester  642  0 0 

H ill  4 Smith,  Brierley  Hill  540  0 0 

Porter  & Co.,  Lincoln  498  0 0 


Note.— None  were  acoepted,  it  being  decided  to  hare  a 
timber  and  slated  roof,  to  cost  about  £369. 


Frr  the  building  of  residence  for  J.  M.  Norman,  at 
Layhar  . SufTo  k.  Mr.  F.  R.  Mortis,  architect  : 

J.  Welham,  La;  ham  £2,426  13  0 

E.  Saunders,  Dedham  1,834  0 0 

O.  I.ee.  Colchester  ...  ..  1,799  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester 1,724  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  pair  of  semi-detached  villas  for  Mr. 

R.  Cbitham,  Colchester.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goody,  architect  : — 

G.  D bson,  Colchester  £1  026  0 0 

K.  Hade,  Colchester  1,020  0 0 

A . I)iss,  Colchester 9w9  10  0 

Everett  4 Son,  Colchester  999  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester 917  0 0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  925  0 0 

A.  Chambers,  Colohester 899  19  6 


For  the  erection  of  a new  bre*erv  at  Northampton,  for 
Messrs.  Ratchffe  4 Jeffery.  Messrs.  Davison,  Inskipp, 
* Mackenzie,  engineers  and  arebite-ts.  Quantities  (for 
No.  1 contract)  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & 8ons 
Contract  No.  1 — Building. 


H.  Martin,  Northampton  £5,940  0 0 

Smith  Bros.,  N-  rthamoton  5,585  0 0 

T.  Cosford.  Northampton 6,660  0 0 

G.  Heap,  Northampton  6/ 60  0 0 

Dunkley,  Blisswortb 6,09)  0 0 

J,  Watkins,  Northampton  ...  6,0i9  0 0 

Brantou  4 Son  Isccep  rd)  4,976  0 0 

Contract  No.  2 — Copper. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Sddeley  £650  0 0 £760  0 0 

Blundell  Bros 635  0 0 739  0 0 

Bindley  4 Briggs  600  0 0 670  0 0 

Henry  Pontifex  4 Sons  640  0 0 665  0 0 

Shears  & Sons  (accptd.)  504  0 0 639  0 0 

Contract  No.  3—  Bachmaktrt’  Work. 

Bennett  £150  0 0 

Cnurch  410  14  0 

Oxley  (accepted) 384  0 0 

Contract  No.  4 Millwrights'  Work. 

Benrett  £1,057  0 0 

Thorne  will  4 War  ham  960  0 0 

O* ley  (accepted) 928  0 0 


Contract  No.  5 —Pipe  Connexions. 


Blundell  Bros £l,U2  0 0 

P.miifex  4Sons  958  0 0 

Bennett  9)5  0 0 

Oxley  918  0 0 

Btudley  4 Briggs  (accepted)  900  0 0 
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For  proposed  Mission-room,  St.  John’s,  Blaokheatb,  S.E- 
Mesarj.  Drury  4 Lovejor,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs,  Strudwick  4 Metmie  : — 

Heryett  10  0 

Pound  1.751  0 0 

Oorrum  1,665  0 0 

Toos’ie 1,619  0 0 

Kiik  4 Randall 1,627  0 0 

Bush 1,533  0 0 

Jerrard  1,492  0 0 

Smith  4 Son  1,459  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  hotel  and  stables  at  West  Wickham, 
Kent.  Mr.  A.  R.  Steoning,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messr*.  Fowler  4 Hagman  : 

Nightingale  £3  3«3  0 0 

Macey  4 Son 3,310  0 0 

Borrows  3,3'K)  0 0 

Cox  3,277  0 0 

Jerrard  3,273  0 0 

Oraham  3,230  0 0 

Onthwaito  4 8on  3,120  0 0 

Sabey  & Son  2.9  M 0 0 

W.  Downs  2,781  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Embankment-wall,  Grosvenor-road, 
for  ibe  New  Westminster  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  II.  W. 
Bad'1.  surveyor  : — 

King4  8on.. ...£250  0 0 

Mowlem 216  0 0 

Shaw 1S6  0 0 

lloare  4 Son 182  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  business  premises.  72,  8t.  Mary- 
street,  Cardiff,  for  Mr.  8.  Hern.  Mr.  W.  D.  Blessley, 
architect : — 

Job  Thomas  2.656  0 0 

E.  Howard 2,460  0 0 

W.  Th«in  2.418  0 0 

Char  es  Bird  2.310  0 0 

David  Thomas  2.2"0  0 0 

Purnell  4 Fry  2,126  0 0 

1)  J.  Davies'  2 10)  0 0 

Samuel  Sbepton  2,095  0 0 

Edwin  Jeffries  1,975  0 0 

F.  S.  Lock  1,971  0 0 

For  alterations  to  59,  Crockherb  T.  wn,  Cardiff,  for 
Dr  Williams.  Mr.  W.  D BleEsley,  architect : — 

Hamne!  Sbepton  £222  6 0 

K,  Howard  22 1 0 0 

E.Trotroan 220  0 0 

Purnell  A Fry  215  0 0 

Charles  Bird  190  0 0 

Wm.  Tbsin  179  0 0 

D.  Thomas 150  0 0 

For  pulliDg  down  and  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  313, 
Commercial- read,  for  Rev.  C.  Bromehead.  Messrs.  J.  4 J. 
Belcver.  architects 

Hill  £831  0 0 

Friggins  713  0 0 

Moyll  4 Son  648  0 0 

Veal  698  0 0 

For  rebuilding  works)  ops  in  Ship  - 9treet  • gardens, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  James  Holsner.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  Henry  Branch  : — 

Ide  4 Son  £1,029  13  0 

Howard  96rt  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  916  0 0 

For  forming  roads  and  construe' ing  sewers,  Ac.,  on  the 
Chitts  Hill  Estate,  Wood  Green,  for  the  Artisan’s  Free- 
bo'd  L'nd  Company.  Mr.  Cronk,  surveyor  :-  - 

Keeble £2.70)  0 0 

Killiogback  2,687  0 0 

Nicholls,  Wood-green  1,795  0 0 

Adams 1.760  0 0 

For  the  Princess  Alice  Memorial  Hospital,  Eastbourne. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  architect.  Q jantities  by  Messrs. 
Quilter  4 Hardcastle  : — 

Cornwell,  Eastbourne  £6,65')  0 0 

D>re  6,511  0 0 

Wheeler,  London 6.100  0 0 

Peerless,  Eastbourne 6,63*  0 0 

Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey 6,327  0 0 

Perry  4 Co.,  London S,?60  0 0 

Nightingale,  Londou 5 110  0 0 

Jones  A Co  , Gloucester  4,799  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton 4,719  0 0 

Kiogerloe,  Banbury  4.560  0 0 

Loogley,  Sussex  4,391  0 0 

Gregor,  London  4,357  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Clarerice  Esplanade  P er,  Soufheea, 
for  the  Clarence  Esplanade  Pier  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  Davis  4 Emanuel,  architects  and  engineers. 
Quantities  sopplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster: — 

For  Enlargement  of  Pier  Platform. 

W.  Hill  4 Co.  (accepted)  £1,576  0 0 

For  Subttruclure  of  New  Pavilion  and  Approach. 

W.  Hill  4 Co.  (accepted) £770  0 0 

For  Superstructure  of  New  Pavilion  and  Approach. 

W.  Hill  4 Co.  (accepted) £5,893  0 0 

For  New  Tramway  Depot  at  Gosport,  Hants,  for  the 
Provincial  Tramways  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  Davis 
4 Emanuel,  architeo's.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Foster : — 

G.  Burbidge  £3,317  0 0 

T.  C Cooper 3,300  0 0 

W.  Ward  3,292  0 0 

H.  4 W.  Evans  3,109  0 0 

W.  R.  4 C.  Light  3. C00  0 0 

W.  Hill  & Co.  (accepted)  2,950  0 0 

Por  additions  to  North  End  Tramway  Depot,  Ports- 
mouth, for  the  Provincial  Tramways  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  1)  tvis  4 Emanuel,  architects.  Quantitiei  snpplicd 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster:  — 

T.  C.  Cooper £8«0  0 0 

W.  Ward  797  o 0 

II . 4 W.  Evans  765  0 0 

W.  R.  4 C.  Light 727  0 0 

George  Beech  659  0 0 

George  Burbidge  (accepted)  659  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dweLing-hnuses,  Stoke  Newington- 
common,  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers. Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Chamberlain  Bros  £12.964  0 0 

Walker  12,320  0 0 

Steel  Bros 12,319  0 0 

Grim  wood  4 8 -ns 12,30)  0 0 

Word 12.250  0 0 

Royal 11,961  0 0 

Smith 11,866  0 0 

Gentry  11  800  0 0 

Lanible  11,735  0 0 

Pickersgill  Bros 11,251  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H W.  (.hall  have  attention).— E»*t  Anvlian  (we  cannot,  lo- k 
hack).— R A <J  — H A L — J.  L.  \V  — T H.  L— K J T.-A.  B.  P.  - 
M.  P.-P.  O.  8 — H F -H.  P.-D  K A S>r.-S.  W.  A Co.— 
J.  M.  A Son  — R.  B.  M.  -D.  T.-H.  P.  F.— T.  W.  C.-J.  W.  B — W.  M. 
-J  R.— G.  M.  D.-J  f.i.  W — R.  P— J.  P.  B.  — M A Co  — J I.-E. 
J.  P.— B.  R.—' J.— J D.— K.  T.— O.  E.  A Son.— 8.  J.  J.-T.  B. 


publication 

We  are  oomielled  to  decline  pointing  ont  hooka  a 
addressee. 

Nor*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  ai 


public  meetings.  r< 


with  the  author.. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRABR,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Bix  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Ka:n  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 
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THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  AGBIOULTUBAL  HALL. 


T is,  of  course,  inevitable 
that  the  Building  Exhibi- 
tion of  one  year  should 
present  many  repetitions 
of  what  has  been  seen  in 
the  previous  exhibitions. 
The  object  of  each  exhi- 
bition is  to  represent  the 
available  materials  and 
methods  of  building-con- 
struotion  as  they  are  at 
the  moment,  and  what- 
ever is  in  use  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  having  a 
claim  to  be  represented  in 
the  year’s  exhibition,  bo 
as  to  render  it  a complete 
ep'tome  of  the  subject. 
Hence  there  are  a good 
many  things  which  can 
snggeBt  no  remark  further 
than  what  has  been  said 
before  about  them.  With 
whatever  desire  to  im- 
prove, men  cannot  always 
be  on  the  stretch  of  in- 
vention, and  a thing  which 
is  thoroughly  good  might, 
in  fact,  be  spoiled  by  at- 
tempts to  refine  farther  upon  it  unnecessarily 
for  the  mere  sake  of  change.  This  year  there 
is  even  more  reason  to  be  impressed  with  the 
sense  of  repetition  in  some  directions,  because 
we  have  not  long  Bince  had  two  exhibitions  of 
sanitary  appliances  and  of  grates,  a good  many 
of  which,  the  latter  especially,  meet  ub  again 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall  iu  the  same  guise  and 
with  the  same  advertisements  and  assurances  of 
their  peculiar  value  : and  these  we  can  only 
bow  to  as  old  acquaintances  and  pass  on.  Of  a 
good  many  of  the  exhibits  which  represent 
speoial  building  materials  of  proved  excellence, 
also,  all  that  can  well  be  said  is  that  they  Beem 
to  keep  up  their  quality,  and  to  continue  to  de- 
serve the  reputation  they  have  obtained.  There 
are  novelties  here  and  there,  however,  and  there 
are  a good  many  things  which,  without  being 
novelties,  suggest  considerations  when  we  re- 
gard them  not  only  from  the  builder’s,  but  from 
the  architect’s,  point  of  view  also. 

Among  the  materials  in  use  for  the  heavier 
portions  of  building  construction,"  the  one  which 
we  are  at  present  looking  to  with  most  interest 
ia  Concrete.  It  is  possible,  in  spite  of  certain 
drawbacks  to  concrete  buildings  as  hitherto 
carried  out,  that  the  employment  of  this 
material  is  yet  to  fill  a much  larger  space  in  the 
building  of  the  future  than  has  been  at  present 
realised.  Comparative  cheapness, — which,  how- 
ever, has  been  exaggerated,  and  depends,  of 
course,  largely  on  Iooal  circumstances ; less 
necessity  for  skilled  labour ; durability ; fire- 


resisting,  or,  we  may  even  say  fireproof,  quali- 
ties,— these  are  its  main  recommendations;  to 
which  may  be  added  greater  impermeability 
to  damp  than  any  equal  thickness  of  stone  or 
brick  walling.  Its  disadvantages  are  promi- 
nent rather  from  the  designer’s  than  from  the 
builder’s  point  of  view ; disagreeable  tone  and 
surface,  and  intractability  in  regard  to  deco- 
rative treatment,  are  the  principal  drawbacks 
which  the  artistic  architect  feels  in  dealing  with 
concrete.  But  in  regard  to  tone,  the  difficulty 
has  been  shown  to  be  capable  of  being  entirely 
overcome  by  the  simple  expedient  of  mixing 
colouring  matter  with  the  cement.  Mr.  Lascelles 
has  done  this  moBt  effectively  in  his  rich  red-brick- 
tiuted  concrete,  and  also  in  some  green-tinted 
concrete,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Bhape  of  a 
chimneypiece  in  last  year’s  building  exhibition  ; 
and  bo  easily  may  this  principle  of  applying 
oolonring  matter  to  the  cement  be  varied  in  the 
formation  of  different  tints,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  any  concrete  builder  should  give  his  work 
the  disadvantage  of  showing  nothing  bat  the 
natural  rather  dirty-white  tone  of  cement  con- 
crete in  its  normal  Btate.  The  intractability  of 
the  material  is  not  so  easily  got  over.  By  the 
use  of  concrete  of  very  fine  grain,  Mr.  Lascelles 
and  the  Eureka  Conorete  Company  oan,  it  is  true, 
exhibit  chimneypieces  and  other  snoh  objects, 
showing  a sharpness  approaching  that  of  cat 
stone  or  brick  ; but  it  is  only  an  approaoh,  after 
all,  and  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  which  are, 
in  a designer’s  view,  inseparable  from  cast  work 
of  every  kind  ; and  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direotioD,  clever  as  some  of 
them  are,  seem  to  show  that,  in  regard  to  design) 
conorete  must  remain  a background  on  which  to 
place  other  ornament,  rather  than  a substance 
capable  of  high-class  ornamental  treatment 
in  itself.  In  regard  to  the  practical  treatment 
of  concrete,  an  important  step  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  H.  Fai j a,  whose  name  is  well  known 
as  an  engineering  expert  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  this  material.  He  brings  forward  a method 
of  artificially  accelerating  the  hardening  of 
conorete  by  exposing  it  to  a moist  heat  of  about 
100°,  and  subsequently  to  a silioious  application. 
Mr.  Faija  states  that  by  this  treatment  conorete 
which  was  three  days  old  had  been  found  to 
attain  a strength  equal  to  that  of  many  neat 
cements  when  a month  old,  thus  shortening 
greatly  the  time  necessary  for  warehousing  the 
concrete  until  it  has  firmly  set,  and  giving  the 
manufacturer  the  double  advantage  of  less 
delay  and  of  Baving  of  space  and  expense  in 
premises,  as  not  nearly  so  many  things  need 
be  warehoused  at  the  same  time.  At  present, 
as  he  observes  in  his  circular,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  cheapness  appertaining  to  concrete  goodB 
is  largely,  and,  in  many  oases,  fatally  counter- 
acted by  the  length  of  time  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  an  order  for  any  speoial  work. 


The  dated  specimens  exhibited,  some  two  or 
three  days  old,  seemed  as  hard  as  any  conorete 
oould  be ; it  would  have  been  as  well,  however, 
to  have  had  duplicate  specimens  oast  at  the 
same  time  aB  the  others,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  indurating  process;  a more  complete  and 
practical  comparison  could  then  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  indurating  quality 
of  the  new  prooess. 

There  are  several  good  concrete  exhibits  to  be 
noticed.  In  those  of  Mr.  Drake  the  speciality 
consists  in  the  use  of  a conorete  made  of  marble 
fragments,  which  produoea  a very  agreeable 
tone  and  texture,  and  is  susceptible  of  a con- 
siderable amount  of  polish.  The  white  marble 
concrete  of  this  class,  which  is  shown  in  the  form 
of  a set  of  steps,  has  a most  agreeable  surface 
and  texture,  the  two  whites  of  the  marble  and 
the  cement  combining  to  form  a general  pearly 
grey  tone.  The  same  exhibitor  Bhows  ooncretes 
of  ooloured  marble  rubble  with  coloured  cement, 
producing  various  tones,  whioh,  however,  have 
rather  too  much  the  appearance  of  imitation 
marble.  With  the  white  marble  conorete  this 
is  not  the  case ; it  resembles  no  other  material, 
and  has  a character  of  its  own.  Mr.  Lascelles’s 
stand  includes  some  new  applications  of  the 
red  oonorete  whioh  he  has  brought  into  use, 
which  are  not  all  of  equal  merit  to  the  archi- 
tectural mind.  Among  others  is  “ a new  kind  of 
wall,  built  of  Potter’s  slabs,  stained  to  matoh  old 
6tone.work,  as  used  in  the  wall  just  oomplettd 
near  the  Swiss  Cottage  Station,  whioh  har- 
monises quite  with  the  old  building.”  Consider- 
ing that  the  same  eminent  and  very  enterprising 
builder  has  already  made  red  concrete  walls  in 
imitation  of  old  English  tiled  walls,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  that  after  such  an  mithetio  sin  he 
would  not  go  further  in  the  same  direction ; 
but  it  is  to  be  wished  inventors  could  be  made 
to  understand  that  arohiteots  (those  who  are  in 
their  senses  at  least)  do  nob  want  imitation 
materials  of  this  kind.  They  will  be  very  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Lascelles  and  other  practical  men 
who  will  invent  for  them  materials  whioh  oom- 
bine  eoonomy  of  production  with  sanitary 
qualities  and  pleasing  appearance ; but  the  last 
thing  architects  want  is  to  have  such  made  in 
mimicry  of  other  materials  perfectly  different. 
This  is  the  cryiog  sin  of  makers  of  concrete, 
however,  and  we  have  never  Been  it  carried  to 
more  absurd  lengths  than  in  this  exhibition. 
We  cross  to  the  stand  of  the  “ Eureka  Conorete 
Company,”  and  there  we  find  fireproof  oonorete 
doors  of  admirable  workmanship,  and  made  in 
thickness  no  greater  than  ordinary  joiners’  doors, 
showing  conclusively  the  tenacity  of  the  cement 
employed  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufac- 
ture; but  these  doors  are  made  in  precise  imi- 
tation of  a joiner’s  door,  with  stiles,  panels,  and 
monldmgs  round  them, — a form  whioh,  of 
course,  is  simply  the  expression  of  joiner’s  con. 
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sfc  .•notion,  and  haa  no  sense  or  meaning  of  any 
kind  when  copied  in  concrete.  If  the  makers  had 
gob  any  one  with  a notion  of  design  to  make  them 
a suitable  design  for  a concrete  door,  they  might 
have  presented  us  with  something  new  and 
pleasing  in  appearanoe,  as  well  as  satisfactory 
in  construction.  They  show  a model  of  a stable 
floor  laid  with  conorete,  put  down  in  large  slabs ; 
bnt  here  again  they  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
ontting  a considerable  portion  of  the  floor  into 
the  resemblance  of  jointed  brickwork.  A cer- 
tain breaking  up  of  the  surface  is  necessary  to 
give  foot-hold,  but  it  might  have  been  done  in  a 
way  that  would  have  given  an  agreeable  design 
to  the  eye,  and  not  have  falsified  the  construc- 
tion in  so  absurd  a manner.  The  very  merit 
whioh  the  company  claim  for  their  stable-floor 
is  that  it  is  laid  down  in  large  blooks,  and  they 
proceed  diligently  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  were 
not.  But  the  crowning  absurdity  in  concrete 
design  is  reached  in  Mr.  Tail’s  house,  a two- 
storied  cottage,  forming  Stand  49,  and  stated  on 
a large  plaoard  to  have  been  designed  and  put 
up  by  Mr.  Tall  in  five  days.  A very  good,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  a very  cheap  piece  of  work, 
praotically,  but  in  its  architectural  treatment 
a conglomeration  of  shams  ; the  lower  portion 
of  the  exterior  is  in  imitation  of  coursed  ashlar, 
the  upper  portion  in  imitation  of  half-timbered 
-work  with  oross-braoing,  and  the  interior  walls 
in  imitation  of  wood  panelling  with  moulded 
stiles.  If  builders  are  not  yet  aware  that  this 
kind  of  mimicry  work  is  regarded,  by  every  one 
who  knows  what  architectural  design  is,  as  so 
mueh  absurd  vulgarity,  only  fit  to  be  laughed  at, 
we  must  go  on  telling  them  so  until  they  do 
know  it. 

Among  the  ornamental  employments  of  con- 
crete the  Eureka  Company,  before  mentioned, 
exhibit  a chimney-p'eoe  in  red  concrete,  which  is 
oreditable  for  the  sharpness  of  its  modelling, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  course ; and  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  a new  application  in  the  shape  of 
a red  ooncrete  bath,  which  looks  very  well  in 
itself,  and  is  practically'suitable,  though  it  may 
be  observed  that  clean  water  never  looks  so 
attractive  as  in  substances  of  light  and  bright 
tone,  such  as  white  marble,  whioh  bring  out  the 
dearness  and  sparkle  of  the  water ; and  the 
preference  for  white  for  the  interior  of  a bath  is 
almost  instinotive  on  this  ground.  When  the 
water  is  not  quite  clean,  it  is  best  that  this 
should  be  distinctly  seen,  which  will  not  be  the 
case  with  Mr.  Lasoellea’s  red  bath.  He  oills  it 
“ a Roman  bath,”  by  the  way,  but  the  ornament 
round  it  and  the  general  form  are  Greek  rather 
than  Roman. 

The  Belvedere  Concrete  Company,  at  a stand 
in  another  part  of  the  room,  exhibit  various  bits 
of  Btatuary  in  red  ooncrete ; but  these,  of  course, 
are  oasts,  and  very  deficient  in  sharpness,  and 
we  can  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  exhibiting 
the  application  of  material  to  purposes  for  whioh 
it  never  oan  be  really  suitable. 

A considerable  number  of  specimens  of  build- 
ing stones  and  granites,  rough  and  dressed,  are 
got  together  at  Stand  70a,  by  Mr.  Triokett,  who 
also  illustrates  the  subject  by  a small  building 
illustrating  various  ways  of  finishing  masonry  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  special  oomment 
in  regard  to  this  exhibit.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  a very  useful  contribution  to  such 
an  exhibition  as  this  might  be  made  by  the 
arrangement  of  specimens  of  building  stone, 
accompanied  by  brief  data,  arranged  in  some 
systematic  and  concise  form,  on  cards  or  other- 
wise, concerning  the  weight,  chemical  composi- 
tion, strength,  &c.,  of  eaoh  specimen.  Such 
data  are  to  be  got  partly  from  published  books, 
atd  partly  from  the  experiments  of  individuals, 
no  doubt,  but  not  from  any  books  that  are  very 
popular  or  accessible  ; and  the  tabulating  of  the 
materials  and  their  respective  qualities,  and  the 
work  they  are  fittest  for,  in  a public  exhibition, 
might  draw  the  attention  of  many  who  have  too 
much  neglected  this  kind  of  study  of  materials. 
The  “silioated  stone”  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Butler,  & Dale,  is  a good  material  for 
steps  and  other  things  subjeot  to  much  wear; 
the  surface  is  not  very  agreeable  in  appearance. 
It  is  stated  to  be  25  per  cent,  oheaper  than  York 
stone,  and  far  more  durable,  and  looks  as  if  it 
were  so.  But  the  newer  forms  of  conorete  seem 
likely  to  supply  all  that  artificial  stones  can 
supply,  with  better  and  more  agreeable  tones  of 
colour. 

Of  the  staple  building  material,  as  we  may 
still  oall  it,  briok,  there  is  a considerable  show, 
but  nothing  that  strikes  U3  as  an  advanoe  on 
what  has  previously  been  done.  We  should 
rather  like,  in  fact,  to  see  more  specimens  of 


thoroughly  good,  sound,  plain  building  brick, 
with  a certain  amount  of  character  about  it. 
The  unpioturesque  character  of  English  ordi- 
nary brickwork  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
thickness  of  our  bricks ; a thinner  brick  pro- 
duces a more  agreeable-looking  wall,  though, 
of  oourse,  at  the  cost  of  more  labour  in  setting. 
Bricks  in  the  exhibition  seem  to  run  chiefly  into 
more  or  less  ornamental  specialities,  none  of 
them,  as  far  as  we  observed,  new.  There  are 
the  glazed  brioks  of  Messrs.  Cliff,  of  Wortley, 
admirable  in  surface,  but  somewhat  “ loud  ” in 
colour;  the  bricks  of  Messrs.  Ingham,  who 
make  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  have  the  same 
character.  Mr.  Wood’s  pressed  bricks  (Stand 
98),  in  red  and  buff  tones,  are  agreeable  in 
colour,  and  very  clean  and  Bharp ; the  orna- 
ments shown  are  poor  in  style,  as  nearly 
everything  of  this  kind  in  the  exhibition  is, 
artistically  speaking.  Occasionally  are  to 
be  seen  specimens  of  brick  in  whioh  colour 
alone  seem3  to  be  the  object, — fashionable  reds 
are  to  be  produced,  and  so  long  as  the  colour  is 
the  right  thing  the  brick  may  be  as  sandy  and 
loose  in  texture  as  you  please  : against  these  we 
protest.  We  want  to  see  more  of  the  class  of 
hard  metallic-ringing  brick,  with  a surface  like 
iron, — a sort  of  building  material  whioh  it  it  is 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  now,  so  much  is  brick- 
work running  after  fancy  effects  of  colour 
instead  of  quality.  At  the  stand  of  one  exhibitor 
we  observed  a wall  in  process  of  building,  with 
very  pronounced  red  bricks  and  white  pointing, 
carefully  raised  to  or  above  the  level  of  the 
brickwork  : another  foolish  fashion,  in  whioh 
the  production  of  a prim  neatness  of  effect  (not 
destined  to  last  long)  is  substituted  for  the 
workmanlike  and  scientific  use  of  mortar.  Under 
the  head  of  bricks  we  may  mention  one  speciality, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  White,  of  Abergavenny,  who 
proposes  to  do  wonders  with  the  “ Hygeian 
Rock  Building  Composition”  (the  patentee 
evidently  thinks  there  is  something  in  a name). 
With  this  composition,  the  constituents  of  which, 
of  course,  are  a secret,  he  proposes  an  improved 
method  of  building  walls  so  as  to  render  them 
damp-proof,  and  to  increase  their  strength. 
This  is  by  building  a 9-in.  wall,  for  example,  as 
two  4^-in.  walls,  with  a space  of  about  an  inch 
between  them,  which  is  filled  up  with  the  com- 
position in  question,  which  penetrates  into  the 
joints  and  hardens  and  forms  the  tie  between  the 
two  thicknesses  of  brickwork,  besides  interposing 
a stratum  of  material  impervious  to  wet  between 
the  inner  and  outer  thickness  of  brickwork.  The 
illustrations  given  of  the  damp-proof  qualities 
and  of  the  tenaoity  of  the  composition  appeared 
satisfactory,  but  we  should  prefer  to  have  a 
thorough  bond  in  the  brickwork,  in  a wall  of  any 
height. 

Of  stoneware  and  terra-ootta  there  are  the 
usual  exhibits, — nothing  out  of  the  way.  Messrs. 
Doulton  occupy  the  centre  of  the  hall,  with  a 
compact  stand,  containing  a great  variety  of 
objects,  in  whioh  the  sanitary  element  is  more 
predominant  than  is  usual  in  their  work,  regard 
being  had,  we  presume,  to  the  practical  character 
of  the  exhibition.  A detailed  examination  of 
these  and  other  piecas  of  sanitary  mechanism  in 
the  exhibition  would  be  better  attempted  as  a 
separate  subject,  as  no  examination  of  such  pro- 
ductions can  be  of  any  value  without  going 
minutely  into  their  details.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  exhibition  was  in  a very  half-finished 
Btate  on  the  first  day,  and  the  working  of  many 
of  these  things  could  not  be  illustrated.  Messrs. 
Danlton  include,  however,  objects  of  art  in  their 
collection,  the  central  one  being  a drinking- 
fountain,  to  be  erected  outside  St.  Jude’s  Church, 
Whitechapel,  the  gift  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Barnett,  the  vicar’s  wife,  and  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Doulton  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the 
Street  Drinking  Fountains  Association,  who  un- 
dertake to  keep  in  repair  and  to  supply  with 
water  fountains  erected  in  accordance  with  their 
requirements,  had  refused  to  sanotion  anything 
but  granite,  asserting  that  every  other  material 
became  worn  out,  and  had  to  be  replaoed  before 
long.  Fortunately  they  acoepted  the  assurances 
of  competent  authorities  that  the  far  more 
tractable  Doulton  ware  was  probably  even  less 
destructible  than  granite ; and  if  they  will  act 
on  this  information  in  other  cases  we  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  fountains  of  more  variety  and 
attractiveness  of  form  and  colour  put  up  by 
the  Association,  at  no  increased  expense,  in  place 
of  the  singularly  bald  and  uninteresting  granite 
design  whioh  they  at  present  seem  to  adopt  as 
their  badge. 

Among  the  other  principal  exhibitors  of  terra- 


cotta and  cognate  materials  are  Messrs.  Stiff  & 
Sons,  whose  sanitary  pottery,  as  it  may  be 
oalled,  is  as  good  as  work  of  the  kind  could  be  in 
execution.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  pro- 
ductions exhibited  by  Messrs.  Willcook  & Co.,  of 
Bnrmantofts,  are  among  the  most  admirable 
work  of  the  class  that  could  be  seen.  Their 
glazed  bricks  of  various  designs  are  mostly  in 
excellent  taste,  and  really  splendid  in  rich- 
ness of  colour  and  texture ; nothing  more 
effective  in  its  way  oould  be  put  into  the  archi- 
tect’s hands  as  a means  of  constructive  poly- 
ohromy.  Some  other  exhibitors  would  do  well, 
even  in  their  own  interests,  to  take  account  of 
the  value  of  getting  work  of  this  class  designed 
by  those  who  know  how  to  design  detail.  Messrs. 
Stanley,  of  N uneaton,  for  example,  exhibit  exceed- 
ingly good  practical  work  in  the  way  of  tiles  and 
air-bricks,  and  other  things  included  under  the 
general  term  of  “ glaz9d  goods  ” ; but  their  at- 
tempts at  ornamental  work  are  feeble  to  a degree. 
A glazed  terra-cotta  box  for  window  plants,  in  the 
shape  of  imitation  of  rustic  woodwork,  is  a kind 
of  thing  that,  under  the  present  condition  of 
public  taste,  ought  hardly  to  be  exhibited  at  all ; 
though  it  is  no  worse  in  taste,  perhaps,  than 
some  of  the  imitative  concrete  work  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

Among  the  practical  work  which  is  concerned 
with  the  fitting  and  finishing  of  buildings,  an 
ingenious  novelty  presents  itself  in  the  “safety” 
window-sash  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Adams  (Stand 
No.  1),  the  safety  spoken  of  being  for  the  cleaner 
of  the  window.  The  sash  in  outward  appear- 
ance is  an  ordinary  double-bung  sasb,  but  the 
turn  of  a key  inserted  into  a keyhole  in  the 
vertical  bar  of  the  sash  enables  it  to  be  released 
from  the  groove  and  turned  on  its  centre,  so  as 
to  be  cleaned  from  the  inside.  Both  sashes  can 
be  turned  on  their  centres,  and  slid  up  to  the 
top  of  the  window,  to  leave  a clear  space  for 
getting  in  heavy  furniture  through  the  window- 
space  when  required,  and  the  top  sash,  when 
turned,  can  be  slid  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sash-frame  for  greater  convenience  in  cleaning. 
The  model  exhibited  appears  to  work  very  well, 
and  this  is  an  invention  which  ought  to  be  very 
useful  in  the  case  of  large  hanging  sashes,  a 
portion  of  the  neoessary  fittings  of  a building 
in  whioh  there  is  much  room  for  improvement. 
The  lifting  sash  window  is  the  principle  generally 
preferred  in  this  country,  and  has  decisive  ad- 
vantages which  will  probably  always  reoommend 
it,  but  on  a large  scale  it  is  awkward  to  handle, 
and  anything  that  tends  to  improve  and  render 
more  convenient  its  practical  working  should 
have  due  attention.  Amid  the  immense  number 
of  fittings  of  every  kind  which  are  exhibited, 
in  regard  to  many  of  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  say  that  one  man’s  work  is  better  than 
another’s,  the  value  of  the  exhibition  will  con- 
sist in  the  extent  to  which  actually  new  and 
improved  ways  of  surmounting  difficulties  are 
brought  forward  ; and  ic should  be  the  objeot  of 
judges  to  look  for  and  specially  distinguish 
these.  The  mere  exhibition  of  what  has  been 
done  for  some  time  past,  though  it  may,  as  we 
have  said,  be  necessary  to  complete  the  exhibi- 
tion as  illustrating  the  present  state  of  work,  is 
of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  the 
invention  of  new  processes  which  are  really  im- 
provements on  what  ha9  hitherto  been  used,  or 
which  appear  sufficiently  like  improvements  to 
demand  consideration  as  to  the  advisability  of 
their  general  adoption  ; and  it  would  render  the 
exhibition  of  more  real  and  direct  utility  if 
manufacturers,  without  necessarily  abstaining 
from  exhibiting  specimens  of  their  staple  work, 
would  place  prominently  any  contrivances  for 
which  a new  principle  or  a new  application  is 
claimed,  so  that  these  can  be  easily  singled  out 
from  the  mass  of  things  which  have  no  suoh 
claim.  In  some  cases  this  is  done  very 
decisively  ; but  if  these  cases  represent 
the  only  novelties,  there  is  not  very 
much  of  new  application  in  the  department 
of  fittings,  at  all  events.  Among  things  whioh, 
though  not  exactly  new,  have  oome  very  little 
into  use,  may  be  mentioned  Russell’s  “ Binate  ’ 
door  - knob,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Archibald 
Smith  & Stevens,  which  is  an  absolute  security 
against  the  constant  annoyance  from  door- 
furniture  working  loose  and  coming  off,  the 
outside  and  inside  handles  forming  one  solid 
piece.  In  other  cases  we  find  articles  exhibited 
which  represent  the  usual  make  of  the  thing  as 
it  has  been  carried  on  for  a long  time  past,  in 
which  the  fact  of  the  exhibition  serves  chiefly 
to  show  that  no  improvement  has  been  attempted 
where  it  might  very  well  have  been  looked  for. 
Messrs.  Warner,  the  eminent  bell- founders,  for 
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instance,  exhibit  a bell  and  its  hangings,  in  the 
south  gallery.  Most  of  ns  know  how  a bell  is 
hnng ; but  what  we  should  have  liked  to  know 
from  Messrs.  Warner,  or  any  other  bell-founder 
who  should  appear  in  such  an  exhibition,  is, 
whether  they  could  devise  no  improvement,  for 
example,  on  the  clumsy  and  unsoientifio  method 
f stopping  the  bell  when  it  has  been  swung 
over  its  centre,  by  a stay  simply  Borewed  on  to 
the  bell-stock  at  one  end  and  striking  a sliding 
bar  with  the  free  end.  Even  if  the  principle  be 
the  best,  the  stay  should  be  secured  in  a 
more  workmanlike  manner,  and  made  in  a 
form  better  calculated  to  resist  the  strain  and 
leverage  on  the  stay,  whioh,  with  a large  bell 
in  full  swing,  must  be  very  considerable.  We 
should  be  curious  to  know  how  often,  in  the 
annals  of  bell-ringing,  a stay  shaped  and  fixed 
in  this  way  has  worked  loose  and  given  way  in 
ringing;  an  acoident  which  might  have  very 
serious  consequences  to  the  ringer,  as  a heavy 
bell  with  a large  wheel  might  wind  him  up  to 
the  ceiling  before  he  could  let  the  rope  go.  If 
Messrs.  Warner  will  exhibit  a bell  with  an  im- 
proved stay  next  year,  that  looks  as  if  was 
meant  for  its  work,  or  a bell-catch  on  an  improved 
principle,  it  will  be  more  to  the  purpose  than 
sending  an  article  which  serves  to  show  with 
what  clumsy  mechanism  eminent  bell-founders 
are  content.  The  quality  of  their  bells,  of  course, 
we  are  not  here  impugning  ; but  that  is  rather  a 
musical  than 'a  building  question. 

Though  the  main  objects  of  such  an  exhibition 
as  this  are  and  should  be  practical,  we  find  a 
considerable  proportion  of  exhibits  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  different  methods  of  decoration 
and  deoorative  effect.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
call  for  no  special  remark,  as  they  only  exhibit 
afresh,  and  in  no  essentially  different  form,  the 
qualities  which  their  exhibitors  have  already 
displayed  here  and  elsewhere.  The  Lincrusta- 
Walton  material  is  displayed  in  as  good  form  as 
it  was  last  year, — an  admirable  material,  illus- 
trated in  very  tasteful  designs.  The  stand  of 
Messrs.  Jeffery  & Co.  exhibits  wall-papers  which 
are  nearly  all  of  good  design,  and  admirably 
executed.  To  go  into  oriticism  of  work  on 
purely  artistic  grounds,  in  any  detail,  would, 
however,  be  out  of  place  in  speaking 

of  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  further 
than  that  we  wish  to  discredit  that 
which  pretends  to  art  only  in  a false  and 
vulgar  spirit.  The  main  point  is  to  consider 
how  far  the  materials  offered  for  purely  decora- 
tive purposes  are  suitable  practically,  and  in 
some  senses  aasthetically,  for  those  purposes, 
how  far  their  adoption  is  to  be  encouraged  or 
otherwise.  For  example,  we  notice  a stand  of 
excellent  work  in  scagliola,  by  Messrs.  Bellman  & 
Ivey,  and  we  are  bound  to  consider  whether  this 
success  in  scagliola  is  a sin  or  a virtue,  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view.  Messrs.  Bellman  & 
Ivey,  we  observe,  are  beforehand  with  us,  and 
Bcout  our  critioism  in  advance.  “N.B.,”they 
say  indignantly  in  the  catalogue,  “ Scagliola  is 
not  a surface  imitation,  but  a thoroughly  artistic 
material,  taking  a high  natural  polish  similar 
to  marble.”  The  emphatio  italics  are  their  own. 
"We  might  puzzle  the  makers  by  asking  them 
to  define  what  they  mean  by  “an  artistic  mate- 
rial”; at  any  rate,  they  forget  the  important 
distinction,  that  marble  oan  play  a genuine  part 
in  construction  and  scagliola  cannot,  but,  when 
used  as  columns,  only  pretends  to  do  so;  and 
that  when  need  as  a wall  deooration  with  no 
assumption  of  construction,  its  value  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  fact  that  it  imitates  marble, 
whioh  is  a finer  and  more  oostly  material,  and 
therefore  produces  on  a hasty  inspection  an 
idea  of  costliness  and  luxury  without  really 
involving  proportionate  cost.  No  one  would 
have  invented  scagliola  except  with  that  object ; 
it  is  used  because  people  would  like  to  have 
marble  and  cannot  afford  it ; it  is  a Bham  even 
in  that  sense.  It  is  so  still  more  when  it  is 
i used  in  the  way  the  makers  say  is  their  “ Bpe- 
i oiality,”  for  “surrounding  iron  or  brick  cores, 

! without  showing  joint,”  because  it  there  pro- 
! fesses  to  play  a constructive  part  in  building 
! which  it  cannot  play.  If  people  will  have 
! soagliola,  they  will  get  it  very  good  from 
{ Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey,  but  no  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  commercially 
interested  in  scagliola  will  recommend  it  to  any 
: one  who  has  a true  sense  of  architectural  fitness 
; and  propriety.  It  has  had  its  day,  but  the  time 
is  past  for  it  now.  Papier-maobe  is  a material 
whioh  is  largely  illustrated  in  the  productions  of 
“ Tho  Papier-Mache  Company.”  In  many  of  its 
applications  this  is  a material  unobjectionable, 
in  so  far  that  it  is  not  imitative  of  anything  else, 


and  is  a more  stable  and  lasting  medium  for 
cast  ornament  than  plaster  ; though,  as  a 
material  capable  of  advantageous  use  only  for 
mechanically  produced  ornament,  it  can  only 
take  a secondary  place ; and  much  of  the  orna- 
ment produced  in  it  is  of  the  type  that  may  be 
called  “gim-crack,”  an  expression  that  would 
apply  to  many  of  the  thiogs  exhibited  by  the 
company.  But  the  “ fatal  faoility  ” of  modern 
stamping  and  casting  machinery  has  tempted 
the  makers  into  imitation  work  here  too,  and  we 
have  a wooden  Gothio  screen  with  what,  at  a 
first  glance,  look  like  carved  bands  of  foliage, 
which  are,  in  fact,  stamped  papier  - milche 
inserted,  and  coloured  as  nearly  like  the  wood 
as  may  be.  Fortunately  (or  unfortunately,  as 
we  oboose  to  regard  it),  the  different  texture  of 
the  material  refuses  to  be  entirely  disguised, 
and  betrays  itself,  to  the  disgust  of  the  discreet 
critic.  Messrs.  Jackson,  the  well-known  papier- 
mache  modellers,  exhibit  some  fibrous  plaster 
ceilings,  which  have  the  practical  merit  of  being 
oapable  of  being'pnt  np  in  sections  of  several  feet 
square,  as  they  are  shown  at  the  exhibition,  so 
that  they  can  be  worked  at  the  shop  and  put 
up  in  their  place  with  the  design  complete.  The 
designs  are  good  and  tasteful. 

Messrs.  Cliff,  whoge  bricks  we  mentioned 
before,  have  endeavoured  to  revive  Della  Robbia 
ware  (Della  Robia,  it  is  erroneously  spelt  in  the 
catalogue),  and  they  have  got  something  like 
the  look  of  the  thing,  but  their  specimens  are 
too  tame  in  style.  The  work  of  Della  Robbia 
and  his  followers,  where  it  is  purely  decorative 
and  does  not  deal  with  figures,  is  considerably 
open  to  criticism  as  being  too  realistio,  but  is 
redeemed  by  its  remarkable  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  style  : the  imitations  at  the  exhibition 
seem  to  have  got  the  realism  without  the  bold- 
ness ; a Btudy  of  the  spirit  of  original  examples 
might  enable  th6  designers  to  remedy  this.  The 
use  of  Linoleum  as  a surface  for  painted  deco- 
ration is  shown  in  Messrs.  Miller,  Little,  & Co.’s 
stand ; the  rough  texture  of  the  material  is 
remarkably  good  for  this  purpose,  and  gives  a 
peculiar  and  rich  character  to  the  colouring.  In 
regard  to  the  question  of  tone  of  surface  in 
coloured  decoration,  the  Silicate  Paint  Com- 
pany’s exhibit  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
shiny  tone  of  ordinary  oil  painting,  and  has  this 
dead  and  flat  quality  to  recommend  it,  as  well 
as  its  sanitary  recommendations  over  oil  paint. 
Coloured  decoration  of  another  kind  is  shown  in 
the  wood  stains  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens ; these 
are  announced  as  preparations  for  dyeing  wood 
in  imitation  of  oak,  mahogany,  &c.  If  the 
patentee  had  only  let  the  imitation  notion  alone, 
and  recommended  them  as  rich  and  durable 
colours  for  producing  decorative  design  on  the 
surface  of  woodwork,  they  might  have  our  cordial 
approbation ; the  tones  are  very  rich,  and  very 
suitable  for  producing  conventional  design  on 
wood  surface.  The  “ Pliable  Wood  Company  ” 
exhibit  another  means  of  finishing  wood-surfaces, 
by  what  is  really  an  exceedingly  thin  veneer,  so 
thin  as  to  be  as  pliable  as  paper,  and  capable  of 
application  to  the  contours  of  mouldings  as  well 
as  to  flat  surfaces.  In  their  exhibited  speci- 
mens they  have  made  the  mistake,  however,  of 
imitating  parquetry ; and  the  prooess,  though 
ingenious,  is  open  to  whatever  aesthetic  objec- 
tion may  be  made  to  ordinary  veneer,  with  the 
additional  drawback  that  it  is  more  fragile  and 
less  lasting.  Of  parquetry  itself  there  is  a good 
exhibition  by  Mr.  Ilenry  Bassant,  good  both  in 
execution  and  in  the  character  of  the  designs, 
which  adhere  strictly  to  what  is  suitable  to  this 
method  of  decoration.  The  decorations  exhi- 
bited by  the  Papyrotile  Company,  and  the  em- 
bossed leather  papers,  in  Japanese  Btyle,  of 
Messrs.  Hindley  & Sons,  are  very  good  speci- 
mens of  deoorative  material ; the  former  we 
noticed  in  a previous  exhibition.  The  embossed 
leather  might  be  used  with  effect  in  other  styles 
besides  imitation  Japanese. 

In  the  large  number  of  chimney-pieces  ex- 
hibited by  various  firms,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  fine 
material  and  good  work  and  the  very  small 
amount  of  what  can  be  called  good  design.  In 
the  marble  ohimney  - pieces  there  is  really 
scarcely  any.  There  is  a good  deal  of  what  is 
meant  for  effective  design,  but  it  shows  no 
evidence  of  being  produced  by  artistic  hands. 
The  best  exceptions  in  this  respect  are  some  of 
the  moulded  and  carved  wooden  ohimney-pieoes 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Steel  & Garland.  These 
are  not  only  of  excellent  workmanship,  but  in 
some  cases  exhibit  very  good  design,  the  better 
for  being  simple  and  unpretentious.  Marble 
chimneypieces  seem  to  be  produced  mostly  in 
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a very  oommeroial  spirit,  and  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  procure  anything  from  the 
stock  of'  even  the  best  firms  which  would  satisfy 
a cultivated  taste. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  so  much  oostly  and 
what  is  evidently  intended  to  be  decorative 
work  of  this  class  without  a glance  at  its  artistic 
pretensions,  though  we  return  to  the  position 
that  art,  as  usually  understood,  is  not  the  objeofc 
of  suoh  an  Exhibition,  and  that,  so  far  as  it 
touches  on  materials  which  are  chiefly  valuable 
from  the  designer’s  point  of  view,  the  genuine 
object  is  to  show  what  materials  are  available 
for  artistic  effect,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
know  how  to  use  and  combine  them.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  best  shown  by  exhibiting  speci- 
mens of  their  artistic  treatment.  If  this  view 
be  adopted,  the  exhibitors,  in  their  own  best 
interests,  should  endeavour  to  prooure  the  co- 
operation of  competent  designers,  instead  of 
merely  making  a big  show  of  a quantity  of  weak 
and  often  bad  design,  turned  out  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  their  firm.  Apart  from  the  mere  ex- 
hibition of  materials  in  their  crude  state  (which 
in  itself  is  useful  to  professional  and  practical  men, 
but  not  so  interesting,  of  course,  to  the  general 
mass  of  visitors),  the  higher  object  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition should  be  to  show  the  best  way  of  doing 
everything  in  regard  to  materials,  workmanship, 
and  principles  of  construction  ; and  then  some 
good  designs  may  be  superadded  to  show  tho 
whole  in  the  best  light,  if  the  objects  are  snoh 
as  to  come  under  the  domain  of  decorative  work. 
But,  then,  in  such  a case  it  should  be  the  best 
class  of  design;  anything  less  than  this  makes 
the  thing  a shop-window  exhibition.  The  artistic 
and  the  practical  treatment  of  materials  in  many 
oases  touch  each  other  very  closely,  if  we  accept 
Mill’s  comprehensive  definition,  that  “all  art  is 
the  endeavour  after  the  perfection  of  execution.” 
He  adds  that  a workman  has  worked  in  the 
spirit  of  an  artist  when  his  work  shows  that  he 
desired  perfection  in  it  for  the  sake  of  perfec- 
tion, even  when  a less  complete  treatment 
would  have  answered  the  practical  purpose  as 
well.  There  is  work  in  the  exhibition  which 
comes  fairly  under  this  definition  : there  is  a 
good  deal  whioh  does  not.  There  is  too  muoh 
of  quantity  and  too  little  of  quality  ; too  muoh 
of  the  effort  to  advertise  by  making  a great 
show.  The  Exhibition  would  be  worth 
more,  and  would  take  a higher  stand, 
if  there  were  less  of  this  mere  whole- 
sale display  of  wares,  if  many  of  the 
firms  whioh  exhibit  were  to  restrict  their 
articles  more  in  regard  to  number,  and  aim 
rather  at  showing  a model  specimen  of  the  best 
type  of  work  of  each  class  whioh  they  can  pro- 
duce. Things  could  be  better  seeD,  examined, 
and  estimated  at  their  true  value,  in  that  case. 
As  it  is,  in  a considerable  proportion  of  the  exhi- 
bition we  seem  to  see,  not  the  effort  to  do  a 
thing  in  the  best  manner  possible,  but  tbe  effort 
to  exhibit  in  the  most  effective  manner  the  way 
“our  firm”  do  it,  whether  it  be  really  the  best 
way  or  not.  In  this  respect  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  for  a higher  standpoint  to  be 
taken  in  future  exhibitions. 

It  would  be  better  on  another  occasion,  as 
the  exhibition  is  not  open  for  long,  to  aim  at 
having  it  really  ready  on  the  first  day.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  opening  day  was  a scene  of 
dust,  dirt,  and  confusion,  things  being  in  pro- 
cess of  Betting-up  and  finishing  whichever  way 
one  turned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  com- 
mend, as  we  have  done  on  former  occasions,  the 
systematic  arrangement  and  numbering  of  the 
Btands,  and  the  equally  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  catalogue,  which  renders  it  easy  to 
find  whatever  is  wanted. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  we 
proceed  to  mention  seriatim  the  principal 
exhibits,  at  the  cost  of  Borne  little  amount  of 
repetition. 

The  third  annual  Building  Exhibition  was 
opened  on  Monday  at  noon,  although,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  a large  number  of  the  exhi- 
bitors had  not  all  their  goods  in  position 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  several  had  to 
complete  their  stands  on  Tuesday.  The  exhi- 
bition is  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  a portion 
of  the  goods  displayed  having  to  be  located  in 
the  south  gallery,  a visit  to  whioh  will  repay  the 
trouble  of  ascending  the  stairs.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  exhibition  fully  maintains,  and  even 
surpasses,  last  year’s  standard  of  excellence. 
Bacon’s  aphorism  that  “ houses  are  built  to 
live  in,  not  to  look  on,”  has  been  often  quoted  to 
the  disparagement  of  those  architects  (if  any 
tucb  there  be  who  are  deserving  of  the  name) 
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who  would  sacrifice  the  internal  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a house  to  mere  external  display. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  exhibition 
now  open  at  Islington  is  to  be  seen  every  re- 
quisite appliance  and  material  necessary  to 
make,  in  the  hands  of  an  architect, — i.e.,  in 
the  hands  of  a man  who  knows  how  to 
plan  and  how  to  design, — a house  not  only 
fit  to  “live  in,”  but,  to  say  the  least,  tolerable 
to  “ look  on,”  this  happy  combination  being 
quite  possible  of  attainment  while  giving  due 
regard  to  economy.  When  the  public  at  large 
begin  to  know  in  what  good  building  consists, 
the  days  of  “ jerry  ” building  will  be  numbered, 
and  architects  will  find  (as  they  should  do) 
increased  employment  in  designing  and  superin- 
tending the  ereotion  of  the  houses  of  the 
people.  As  an  edaoational  agency  in  this 
direction,  the  present  Bailding  Exhibition  is 
well  worthy  of  beiog  (as  we  trust  it  will  be) 
largely  visited  by  the  general  publio,  while 
those  practioally  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trades  cannot  but 
derive  some  amount  of  instruction  from  a visit. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  Berve  to  “post  up”  the 
men  belonging  to  particular  branches  in  what 
is  being  done  in  other  branches, — a matter  of 
no  small  importance  in  view  of  that  inter- 
dependence and  oo-operation  so  necessary  to 
produce  a good  building.  Without  further  pre- 
face, we  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  some  of 
the  typical  classes  of  exhibits. 

I. — BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  §Tc. — The  display 
in  this  section  is  much  larger  than  last  year, 
several  fresh  exhibitors  having  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. Some  were  not  quite  in  position  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit,  and  others  whose  names 
are  in  the  catalogue  were  not  to  be  seen  as 
we  passed  through,  though  we  have  no  doubt  by 
this  time  they  occupy  their  allotted  stands.  It 
is  necessary  to  say  this  much,  for,  if  scant 
notice  appears  of  some  deserving  exhibitors, 
the  neglect  is  not  on  our  part,  and  where  no 
mention  occurs  in  our  report  of  certain  firms, 
recognition  must  be  looked  for  in  a supple- 
mentary or  unavoidably  postponed  notice. 

A handsome  display  by  Doulton  & Co., 
Lambeth  Pottery,  occupies  the  central  stand  in 
the  hall,  and  the  exhibits  are  multifarious. 
Apart  from  the  glazed  sanitary  ware  exhibited, 
this  well-known  firm  shows  bosses  and  architec- 
tural decorations  in  “ Doulton  Ware,”  glazed 
and  unglazed  bricks,  encaustic  tiles,  Stafford- 
shire blue  paving-tiles,  stoneware  string-courses, 
window  dressings,  cornices,  terra-cotta  and 
wood  mantelpieces,  and  a great  variety  of  their 
ware  adapted  to  sundry  ornamental  and  useful 
purposes.  The  ware,  as  a whole,  shows 
excellence  in  finish. 

Messrs.  Stiff  & Son  (Bay  20),  London  Pottery, 
Lambeth,  have  also  this  year  a large  and  attrac- 
tive display  of  terra-cotta,  red  and  buff,  including 
cornices,  string  - courses,  balustrades,  window- 
heads,  pedestals,  vases,  air-bricks,  Bnnitary  stone- 
ware of  all  kinds,  all  evidencing  good  manu- 
facture. For  excellence  of  firing  and  sharpness 
of  modelling  the  architectural  terra-cotta  exhi- 
bited by  this  firm  includes  some  of  the  best 
work  whioh  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  line. 

Messrs.  Cliff  & Son3  (Bay  23),  Wortley,  Leeds, 
and  King’s-cross,  N.,  besides  their  glazed  and 
sanitary  ware,  exhibit  an  excellent  assortment 
of  brick  and  tile  ware,  including  various  speci- 
mens of  paving  and  fire  clay  goods.  Their  glazed 
bricks  are  well  moulded  and  Bound,  and  com- 
prise plain  and  ornamental  specimens  of  various 
colours.  This  stand  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
some  new  specimens  of  ornamental  terra-cotta 
and  glazed  stone  ware,  square  and  columnar, 
and,  indeed,  of  various  shapes  for  as  varied 
uses.  Mr.  John  Mathews  (Bay  24),  Royal  Pot- 
teries, Weston-Ruper-Mare,  exhibits  Poole’s  patent 
square-cornered  bonding-roll  roofing-tiles,  with 
a collection  of  terra-cotta,  statuary,  vases,  and 
rustio  and  floral  designs,  generally  oom- 
mendable. 

Messrs.  Smith  & Co.  (Bay  25),  Canal  Pot- 
teries, Old  Kent-road,  have  on  view  a very  good 
assortment  of  terra- cotta  ohimney-tops,  terminals, 
and  other  ornamental  finishings,  including  glazed 
stoneware  garden  - edging,  invert  blocks  for 
bottoms  of  sewers,  kitchen-sinks,  drain-pipes, 
damp  proof-course  bricks,  and  kindred  artioles 
in  connexion  with  sewers  and  drain  construc- 
tion. 

The  Paragon  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Rugby 
(Stand  83),  have  a fair  display  of  machine-made 
bricks,  ornamental  and  plain  and  of  different 
oolours.  The  “ Paragon  ” bay  windows  are  put 


forth  as  a speciality,  the  bricks  being  made  from 
Bpecially-prepared  clay,  for  which  a hardness 
“ more  durable  than  stone  ” is  claimed.  Stanley 
Brothers,  Midland  Tile  Works,  Nuneaton 
(Stand  86),  show  blue  clay  goods,  red  and 
buff  terra-cotta,  fine  clay  and  glazed  goods, 
with  patent-malt  tiles  and  air-bricks.  Messrs. 
Eogert  & Rolfe,  Barohester-street,  Poplar, 
(Stand  87),  show  a speciality  in  the  form 
of  a stand  with  brickwork  set  in  a cistern  of 
water.  This  is  intended  to  show  the  mode  of 
application  and  utility  of  fibrous  asphalte  as  an 
anti-damp  course  in  walls.  Though  not  exactly 
belonging  to  this  section,  it  may  be  added  they 
have  on  view  a good  display  of  roofing  felt, 
inodorous  bitumen  felt,  sacking,  hair,  and  other 
useful  felts.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  Bracknell, 
Berks  (Stand  89),  shows  good  specimens  of 
tiling  and  brickwork,  including  a red  brick 
column,  illustrating  plain  workmanship,  and  a 
roof  displaying  his  system  of  tiling.  The 
specimens  of  gauged  brickwork  and  carving 
in  bricks  are  oommendable.  Messrs.  Williams  & 
Nash,  Castle-street,  Holborn  (Stand  95),  exhibit 
tile  hearths,  in  addition  to  their  marble  chimney- 
pieces  and  fenders,  noticed  elsewhere.  Messrs. 
Ellis,  Partridge,  & Co.,  builders’  merchants, 
Leicester  (Stand  96),  exhibit  a fair  assortment  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  facings,  and  other  bricks, 
quarries,  &o.  On  a small  roof  the  roofing  slates 
and  biles  are  shown  in  position.  Mr.  Charles 
Wood,  Shirland-road,  Paddington  (Stand  93), 
has  a good  assortment  of  red  and  white  pressed 
bricks,  plain  and  moulded,  Staffordshire  blue 
goods,  and  terra-cotta  ware. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  ventilating  engineer,  Leeds 
(Stand  99),  besides  exhibits  belonging  to  another 
section,  displays  several  specimens  of  his  coni- 
cally perforated  bricks  and  air-grates  in  various 
colours  and  sizes,  patent  conical  ventilators  and 
“ radiator  ” ventilators,  in  oak  and  iron.  The 
Marland  Brick  and  Clay  Works,  Torrington, 
North  Devon  (Stand  100),  have  on  view  white, 
buff,  terra-cotta  facing  bricks  and  vitrified 
bricks.  Their  other  exhibits  include  grooved 
pavings,  architectural  terra-cotta,  and  samples 
of  the  raw  clay  from  which  the  above  are  pro- 
duced. The  Bracknell  Pottery  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  Bracknell,  and  Nine  Elms,  S.W. 
(Stand  5)  exhibit  a varied  collection  of  red  and 
white  facing  and  moulded  bricks,  red  and  white 
rubbers,  pressed  Roman  and  other  plain  and 
ornamental  roofing  and  ridge  tiles.  Both  the 
plain  and  ornamental  tiles  evidence  good 
handling,  and  the  same  may  be  said  generally  of 
all  the  exhibits,  including  the  agricultural  drain- 
pipes. Phillips’s  Patent  Lock-Jaw  Tile  Com- 
pany, Newport,  Monmouthshire  (Stand  36),  exhi- 
bits a speciality  in  tiles,  from  which  the  company 
derives  its  odd  name.  The  lock-jaw  tile  is 
said  to  be  snow-proof,  wind-proof,  rain-proof, 
and  above  proof  in  other  ways  (with  150  to 
the  square).  There  are  glazed  and  plain 
specimens,  and  a roof  is  exhibited  covered 
with  these  peouliar  lock-jaw  patterns.  Carefally 
laid,  they  would  appear  to  offer  advantages,  but 
time  will  testify  as  to  their  holdfast  quali- 
ties. The  tiles  are,  however,  worthy  of  exami- 
nation. Frictionless  screw  tile-making  presses 
are  aho  shown,  fitted  with  fly-wheel  and  planed 
sliders,  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
brick  and  tile-ware  shown.  Messrs.  J.  White 
& Co.,  Worship-street,  E.C.  (Stand  70),  have  on 
view  an  assortment  of  plain  and  moulded  bricks, 
paving  - bricks,  tiles,  including  roofing  - tiles, 
ridges,  finials,  chimney-pots,  pavements,  dados, 
hearths,  and  sanitary  pipes.  The  goods  are 
worthy  of  oommendation  generally.  Messrs. 
Wilcock  & Co.,  Burmantofts,  Leeds  (Stand  71), 
have  on  view  a very  fine  assortment  of  glazed 
bricks,  faience,  and  terra-cotta,  with  sani- 
tary apparatus.  The  stand  is  attractive,  and 
the  goods  evidence  careful  manufacture.  The 
display  exceeds  in  excellence  that  of  last  year. 

The*  Hartshill  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Stoke- 
on-Trent  (Stand  16),  show  floor-tiles  of  various 
sizes,  and  roofing-tiles  of  various  colours,  finials, 
terminals,  and  blue  vitrified  paving  and  bailding 
bricks.  Messrs.  F.  Rosher  & Co.,  Blaokfriars 
(Stand  151),  show  a good  and  varied  display 
of  different  kinds  of  bricks,  plain  and  orna- 
mental, roofing  and  ridging  tiles,  and  speci- 
mens of  window  arches  and  doorways  in  sets, 
ready  for  application.  Mr.  William  White, 
Abergavenny  (Stand  157),  exhibits  briok  walls 
constructed  in  two  thicknesses,  with  a Bmall 
space  left  between,  into  which  a composition  is 
poured  in  a liquid  state.  This  “ Hygeian  Rock 
Building  Composition”  (White’s  Patent)  binds 
the  two  thicknesses,  greatly  increasing  their 
strength,  and  rendering  the  walls  damp-proof.  A 


weight  of  8 cwt.  is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a 
beam,  of  thebrickwork,  supported  girder- fashion, 
to  show  the  strength  of  the  work  cemented  by 
this  composition.  It  is  claimed  that  a 9-in. 
wall  treated  with  this  cementing  material  will 
be  stronger  than  a 14-in.  wall  built  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  There  are  al3o  exhibited  in 
this  stand  specimens  of  water-tanks  put  together 
with  this  composition.  The  novelty  is  worthy 
of  examination,  the  tests  being  apparently  of  a 
satisfying  kind, — at  least,  on  a cursory  inspec- 
tion. Messrs.  Marsh  & R.  J.  Smith,  Bridge- 
street,  Blaokfriars  (Stand  5,  South  Gallery), 
show  a fair  assortment  of  bricks  and  tiles, 
being  representatives  of  various  manufacturing 
companies. 

Messrs.  Ashton  & Green,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C.  (Stand  69),  in  addition  to  their  other 
numerous  exhibits,  noticed  in  another  sec- 
tion, display  a very  good  assortment  of  drain- 
pipes, terra  cotta,  chimney-pots,  slates,  cis- 
terns, bricks,  cement,  together  with  perma- 
nent green  slates,  as  used  at  the  New  Law 
Courts,  and  other  excellent  goods.  Webb’s 
Worcester  Tileries  Company,  Limited  (Stand 
53)  show  a large  and  varied  disp'ay  of  all  BOrts 
of  geometric,  mosaic,  and  encaustio  tiles.  In- 
cluded are  printed  tiles  for  walls,  ceilings , 
furniture,  also  printed  under-glaze  hearth  and 
other  tiles.  This  is  an  attractive  stand, 
with  its  adjunct,  where  are  shown  specimens  of 
wood  decoration  in  blocks  or  slabs.  The  Fins- 
bury Park  Brick  Manufacturing  0 jmpany 
(Stand  127)  exhibit  some  commendable  speci- 
mens of  their  red  facing  bricks,  also  pressed, 
malm,  and  stock  bricks.  A wire-cut  machine  is 
also  shown  by  the  Company.  The  Mideley 
Wood  Company  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Ironbridge, 
Shropshire  (Stand  143),  have  on  vie-v  a very 
fair  assortment  of  pressed  roofing  tiles,  finials, 
gutters,  and  hips,  together  with  buff  facing  bricks, 
squares,  and  other  facings  and  finishings.  The 
forms  and  patterns  are  generally  well  moulded, 
and  show  sound  manufacture.  The  collections 
of  brick  and  tile  work,  &c.,  which  we  have 
passed  under  notice  are  very  varied,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  as  a whole  the  exhibitors  in  this 
year’s  exposition  have  displayed  good  manu- 
facture. 

Stones,  Marble,  Granite,  and  Artificial  Stone.— 
There  are  not  many  exhibitors  of  natural  build- 
ing stones  detached  or  embodied  in  building  con- 
struction, apart  from  marble  and  mai  ble  orna- 
mental objects.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  of  last 
year  are  absent,  but  their  places  appear  to  have 
been  supplied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  exhibitors  of  artificial  stones  and  concrete 
material.  Among  the  exhibitors  of  specimens 
of  natural  building  stono3  is  Mr.  S.  Trickett, 
Yiotoria  Wharf,  Millwall,  whose  display  this  year 
exceeds  that  of  last,  both  in  detached  specimens 
and  in  embodied  workmanship.  On  this  stand 
(103a)  may  be  seen  numerous  varieties  of  build, 
ing  stones,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  granite, 
rough,  dressed,  or  highly  polished.  There  i3  a 
good  assortment  also  of  granite  patchings, 
kerbs,  macadam,  &o.  In  embodied  building  con- 
struction an  office  is  shown  with  shaped  quoins, 
door- jambs,  window  moulded  work,  the  central 
portion  of  the  masonry  work  being  rubble, 
executed  in  Yorkshire  grit  or  freestone.  This 
specimen  is  well  exeouted,  and  is  entitled  to  recog- 
nition. The  Mangotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Com- 
pany, Staple  Hill,  Bristol  (Staud  133),  exhibit 
monumental  headstones,  pillars,  steps,  paving  for 
street  work,  and  samples  of  crossing  stones  for 
same.  Messrs.  A.  McLean  & Co.,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth  (Stand  133),  in  addition  to  cements, 
exhibit  chitnneypieces  manufactured  in  stone 
cement,  and  various  specimens  of  mouldings  in 
coarse  and  superfine  qualities.  The  specimens 
are  oleverly  turned  out,  and  evidence  good 
workmanship.  S.  & E.  Ransome  & Co.,.  E.ssex- 
street,  Strand  (Stand  139),  besides  their  indu- 
rating solution,  now  well  known  for  curing  damp 
walls,  exhibit  numerous  specimens  of  artificial 
stone  for  various  bailding,  ornamental,  and 
sanitary  purposes.  The  list  includes  filtering- 
slabs,  sinks,  tanks,  gratings,  . ventilators, 
free -grit  grindstones,  and  artificial  stone 
adapted  to  a variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
wants.  The  display  is  large  and  attractive. 
Messrs.  R.  Thornton  & Co.,  Stone  Wharf,  Nine 
Elms  (Stand  157  b)  show  a large  block  of  Port- 
land stone  from  the  firm’s  quarries,  Portland 
Island,  Dorset.  The  Patent  Victoria  Stone 
Company,  Kingsland-road,  E.  (Stand  lo9)  have 
several  good  specimens  of  their  artificial  stone 
on  view,  including  paviDg,  platform  coping, 
steps,  and  Binks.  Messrs.  Bellmann  & I^0y> 
Wigmore-street,  W.  (Stand  74),  show  a very  fine 
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and  attractive  display  of  scagliola  marble  for 
columns,  pilasters,  dados,  architraves,  wall- 
linings,  and  various  forms  of  interior  decora- 
tion. Among  the  examples  are  specimens 
of  already  executed  designs  in  various  public 
buildings  throughout  the  kingdom.  A speciality 
here  illustrated  is  the  surrounding  of  iron  or  brick 
cores  with  scagliola  without  showing  joint. 

Iron. — Messrs.  Steven  Bros.,  & Co.,  Upper 
Thames-street  (Stand  45),  among  their  various 
other  exhibits,  notioed  in  another  seotion,  have 
on  view  several  specimens  of  ornamental  iron 
work,  of  good  design.  These  exhibits  include 
spiral  and  straight  staircases,  balusters,  newel 
bars,  altar-rails,  balconies,  brackets,  railings, 
ridgings,  terminals,  and  vanes.  Constructional 
ironwork  is  Bhown  of  various  forms,  and  for  as 
many  uses,  and  the  specimens  on  view  are  very 
good  as  pieces  of  iron  workmanship.  Messrs. 
Treggon  & Co.,  York  Works,  Brewery-road,  N., 
and  Jewin-street,  E.C.  (Stand  60),  exhibit 
sundry  specimens  of  galvanised  iron  roofing, 
dormers,  cisterns,  tanks,  builders’  buokets,  and 
muoh  plain  and  ornamental  galvanised  iron  and 
zinc  articles  in  connexion  with  house  construc- 
tion and  building  wants.  Messrs.  Ransome  & 
Co.,  whose  other  exhibits  are  noticed  elsewhere, 
have  on  view  an  assortment  of  building  tackle 
and  souffolding  appliances,  worthy  of  attention. 
The  scaffolding  appliances  of  the  Rettie  Patent 
Seat  and  Scaffold  Fastener  Company,  Bush-lane, 
Cannon. street  (Stand  142),  are  worthy  of 
notice,  and  will  be  looked  at  with  interest.  A 
piece  or  length  of  scaffolding  is  erected 
to  afford  an  illustration.  The  scaffold-fastener 
is  formed  of  two  chains,  one  end  having  a 
tongue  and  the  other  a loop  to  slip  over  the 
same.  The  tongue-pieoe  is  provided  with  slots, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  for  varying  girths 
of  poles.  To  secure  or  bind  the  poles,  the 
ohain  is  passed  round  the  same,  and  the  loop  end 
is  slipped  over  the  tongue  until  it  is  nearly  tight. 
A flat  wedge  is  then  inserted  at  the  back  of  the 
loop  into  one  of  the  slots  in  the  toHgue,  and 
driven  down,  tightening  the  chain.  The  whole 
process  is  very  quickly  effected,  and  is  far  more 
simple  to  the  practical  eye  than  any  description 
can  be.  This  fastening  appliance  ought  to  come 
into  use  under  oertain  limits.  The  Rettie  patent 
seat  is  also  very  simple  in  construction.  By  a 
combination  of  a couple  of  levers  the  rapid 
turning  of  the  seat  is  accomplished,  to  a hori- 
zontal or  vertical  position  at  will.  Where  space 
is  an  objeot  at  times,  in  hotels,  shops,  and  in 
other  situations,  the  patent  seat  will  be  found 
serviceable. 

II. — CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Monolithic  Systems,  Blochs,  Slabs,  and  Appa- 
ratus.— There  are  accession  of  strength  and  in- 
creased interest  evidenced  in  this  department 
of  the  present  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  H.  Laacelles, 
Buuhill-row  (Stand  153),  not  only  holds  his  own, 
but  enlarges  on  his  former  doings  in  conorete 
construction.  Here  are  plain  and  moulded  con- 
orete forms  of  all  varieties  in  building  and  orna- 
mentation. The  list  inoludes  window  - sills, 
transoms,  door  - jambs,  gables,  walls  built  of 
Potter’s  slabs,  examples  of  conorete  ceilings, 
specimens  of  work  executed  from  the  designs 
of  well-known  architects,  all  handled  with 
skill.  A new  kind  of  wall-buildiog  in  con- 
orete shows  panelled  slabs  and  conorete  back- 
ings sorewed  to  stud  work.  An  instance  of 
its  use  may  be  seen  in  the  ohuroh  gables  and 
tower  built  in  Highbury  Qaadrant.  Mr.  Lasoelles 
also  shows,  among  other  exhibits,  good  examples 
of  conorete  ohimneypieoes,  in  the  Jacobean, 
Queen  Anne,  and  Early  Georgian  Domestic 
styles.  The  woodwork  objeots  will  be  noticed 
elsewhere.  This  stand  will  well  repay  a visit 
on  the  part  of  both  professional  and  ordinary 
observers.  Messrs.  Charles  Drake  & Co.,  Rail- 
way Wharf,  Battersea  (Stand  103),  have  an 
attractive  display  of  objeots  in  concrete  mate- 
rials. Among  others,  are  marble  conorete  baths, 
window-heads,  copings,  terminals,  steps,  fire- 
proof floors,  doors,  stairoases,  wall  tiles,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  ornamental  and  useful 
building  forms.  This  firm  aldo  exhibit  a con- 
orete building  apparatus.  The  dovetailed  self- 
fixing building  Blabs,  and  the  marble  and  granite 
faoing  bricks,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  display 
as  a whole  is  very  good.  The  Eureka  Concrete 
i Company,  Queen’s-buildings,  Queen  Victoria- 
Street  (Bay  26),  have  on  view  a great  variety 
! of  concrete  steps,  sills,  strings,  balusters,  fire- 
proof floors,  mantelpieces,  thresholds,  copings, 
i &c.  The  concrete  four-panelled  door,  hung  in 
| position  and  in  action,  fitted  with  look,  &o.,  will 
I surprise  many  visitors. 


Mr.  Henry  Faija,  C.E.,  Great  Queen-street, 
Westminster  (Stand  157a),  presents  some  good 
samples  of  oonorete  hardened  by  the  exhibitor’s 
new  patent  process.  Samples  of  concrete  only 
twodaysold  show  considerable  hardness.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  well  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  J.  Tall, 
Lordship-lane,  Dulwich  (Stand  49),  illustrates 
concrete  construction  by  a portion  of  a cottage. 
The  other  exhibits  are  indestruotible  door 
and  w'ndow  frames,  drawings  of  concrete 
villas,  aud  oomrote  building  apparatus.  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Bulicr,  & Dale,  Thames  Silioated 
Stone  Works,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  and 
Greenwioh  (Stand  60),  exhibit  numerous  speci- 
mens of  “Imperial  Stone”  ooping,  window- 
sills, steps,  ooal-plate  stones,  silioated  stone 
sewers,  and  water-pipes,  with  other  applications 
of  artificial  stone.  The  assortment  is  varied 
and  good.  There  are  some  other  exhibitors 
probably,  but  they  were  not  in  position  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit,  and  some  of  those 
who  may  be  omitted  in  this  section  will  be  found 
under  artificial  stones  in  another  place.  We 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  stands  of 
several  exhibitors,  who,  owing  to  their  late  appli- 
cation for  spaoe,  had  to  be  stationed,  some  in 
the  galleries,  and  others  distant  from  their 
former  positions  and  kindred  exhibitors. 

HI. — WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY  AND  BUILDERS* 
PLANT. 

Although  some  of  last  year’s  exhibitors  in 
this  seotion  have  not  put  in  an  appearance  this 
time,  still  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
others,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  display  is  a 
good  one,  and  includes  a large  number  of 
efficient  machines,  and  some  with  improvements. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  Acorn  Works, 
Blackfriars-road,  S.E.  (Stand  152),  present, 
as  usual,  several  excellent  wood- workers,  and 
converters.  The  assortment  inoludes  sawing, 
planing,  moulding,  mortising,  and  tenoning 
machines.  The  new  speciality  of  the  firm  is  a 
panel-planing  and  improved  thicknessing  and 
moulding  machine.  The  improved  trying-up, 
thicknessing,  and  moulding  operator  possesses 
the  advantage  that  all  the  processes  oan  be 
performed  on  the  one  combined  maohine,  without 
removal  to  the  table  of  a separate  operator.  The 
remainder  of  the  machines  inolude  saw-benches, 
bandsaw-machines,  vertical-saw  frames,  and 
converters,  driven  by  steam-power,  with  others 
suitable  for  hand-power.  The  maohines  are 
efficient  in  aotion,  and,  as  specimens  of 
engineer’s  work,  are  characterised  by  a good 
finish.  One  of  the  firm’s  own  steam-engines 
supplies  the  motive-power  to  the  other  maohines. 

Messrs.  W.  H3.  Smith  & Co.,  Ashburnham- 
road,  Chelsea  (Stand  151),  exhibit  a large 
number  of  the  usual  description  of  wood- 
workers, including  a few  with  improvements. 
One  of  these,  worthy  of  notice,  is  an  improved 
four-outter  moulding  and  planing  machine.  The 
advantage  here  is  that  the  four  sides  of  the  soant- 
ling  for  the  intended  moulding  are  operated  on 
at  the  one  time.  A moulding,  6 in.  by  3 in.,  oan 
be  turned  out  finished.  There  is  a variable  feed 
motion  and  counter-shaft  oomplete.  The  com- 
bined joiner’s  saw  and  vertical  spindle  moulding 
machine  comprises  an  irregular  moulding  and 
shaping  maohine  for  curvilinear  work.  There 
is  also  shown,  among  several  other  maohines,  a 
rebating,  grooving,  tonguing,  mortising,  tenon- 
ing, cross-outting,  bevel-cutting,  and  ripping 
saw-bench,  with  suitable  fences  and  adjust- 
ments for  convertible  operations. 

Messrs.  Charles  Powis  & Son,  Graceohurch- 
straet,  E.C.,  and  Millwall-pier  (Stand  150),  show 
their  patent  and  general  joiners,  and  the  “ Uni- 
versal,” for  planing,  moulding,  sawing,  tenoniog, 
mortising,  &o.,  for  which  a gold  medal  was 
awarded.  The  assortment  includes  a variety  of 
efficient  operators,  including  saw-benches,  band- 
saw machines,  vertioal  moulding  ditto,  and  im- 
proved timber-frame.  This  timber-frame  is 
adjusted  to  saw  logs  up  to  16  in.,  and  fitted  with 
deal-cutting  apparatus  to  cut  two  deals,  16  in. 
by  4 in.  A horizontal  Bteam-engine,  with 
governors  and  pumps,  10-horee-power,  and  aD 
8-horse-power  improved  portable  steam-engine, 
with  recent  improvements,  are  on  view. 

Messrs.  Henry  Wnrr  & Co.  (late  Wurr  Sc 
Lewis),  engineers,  Blomfield-street,  London-wall 
(Stand  149),  exhibit  a selection  of  wood-work- 
ing  maohines,  including  mortising,  tenoniag, 
boring,  and  panel-planing  operators.  The  latter 
is  provided  with  top  outter  block,  and  also  with 
side  outcers,  thus  performing  three  operations,  or 
rather  doing  three  sides  at  one  operation.  This 
firm  also  exhibits  three  of  the  “Ord”  patent 
gas-engines. 


Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  Bourton,  Dorset  (Stand 
148),  in  addition  to  his  very  good  and  simple 
horizontal  and  vertioal  engines  and  boilers, 
shows  a number  of  saw-benohes,  some  intended 
for  steam  and  others  for  hand-power.  There  are 
five  varieties  of  oircular  saw-benches  exhibited, 
some  with  band-saw  apparatus  oomplete,  for 
either  steam  or  hand-power.  The  Standard 
Emery  Wheel  Company,  Greek-street,  Soho 
(Stand  147),  exhibit  a number  of  machines, 
which,  though  not  wood-workers,  more  or  less 
come  under  the  denomination  of  builders’  plant. 
Among  these  are  patent  saw-sharpeners,  “ ring  ” 
grinders,  “race”  and  “vacuum”  grinders, 
portable  fan  forges,  lever  treadle  and  rotary. 
These  latter  articles  are  oompact  in  shape, 
and  will  be  found  useful  for  general  black- 
smiths’  work,  and  Bundry  kindred  trade  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  on  view  solid  emery 
wheels,  and  a patent  mixing  machine  for 
kneading  any  plastic  material,  Buch  as  putty, 
cement,  mortar,  &o.  Messrs.  Lewis  & Lewis, 
engineers,  Cambridge  Heath-road,  E.,  and 
Cannon-street,  E.C.  (Bay  18),  show  a number  of 
good  wood-working  machines,  comprising  mor- 
tising, band-sawing,  and  rounding  machines  for 
shaping  curtain-poles  or  other  cylindrical  forms. 
There  is  a useful  improved  circular  saw-bench, 
for  hand-power,  including  one  15-in.  circular 
saw;  the  feed  is  self-aoting.  The  band-sawing 
machines  are  noticeable,  and  one  has  two  saws, 
and  is  adapted  to  be  worked  by  the  foot.  Among 
other  exhibits  are  a combined  engine  and  mortar- 
mill,  improved  friotion  hoist  for  raising  building 
materials,  and  a new  patent  gas-engine  for  small 
powers.  The  latter  appears  to  be  simple  and 
efficient,  as  well  as  economical  within  the  range 
of  its  powers.  “ The  Builders’  Co-operative 
Machinery  Company  (Limited),”  St.  Mary-axe, 
E.C.  (Bay  17),  display  a number  of  wood- workers, 
some  of  which  are  noticeable.  The  assortment 
inoludes  specimens  of  different  makers.  The  list 
inoludes  “General”  and  “Universal”  Joiners, 
steam  and  hand-power  band-sawing  machines, 
wood-planing  and  moulding  operators,  self- 
feeding saw-benohes,  and  band-saw  machines. 
Messrs.  George  Wilson  & Son,  Victoria  Machinery 
Works,  Leeds  (Bay  16),  besides  their  look  and 
latoh  exhibits,  display  a number  of  wood-workers, 
with  other  building  plant  and  machinery.  The 
No.  2 patent  centre-motion  mortising-machine 
is  put  forward  as  a speciality.  This  machine 
complete  has  Bix  chisels,  two  drillers,  and  two 
sorew-keys.  The  “ Rack  Mortising  Machine  ” is 
fitted  with  eight  chisels,  three  dnlleis,  and  two 
sorew-keys.  A combined  circular  and  band-saw 
bench,  with  two  saws,  and  a band-sawing 
maohine  with  one  eaw,  screw-key,  and  steam 
pulley  are  also  shown.  Among  the  other  plant 
are  efficient  slate-boring  and  punchiog  machines, 
flooring  and  bench  cramps,  and  a Venetian 
blind  - lath  punching  machine.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Monninger,  Clerkeuwell-road,  E.C.  (Stand  52), 
has  on  view  a large  assortment  of  frame-saws, 
deal  webs,  pit-saws,  cross  cuts,  and  band- 
saws. Band-saws  are  shown  from  £ in-  to 
6 in.  in  width,  and  circular  saws  from  2 in. 
to  60  in.  The  other  exhibits  inolude  saw- 
sharpening  machines,  lathes,  emery-wheels, 
belting-tires  for  band-saw  pulleys,  lubrioators, 
engine  packing,  and  a number  of  joiners’  tools. 
The  display  is  attractive  and  varied.  In  our 
notioe  of  the  sundry  exhibitors  of  maohines  in 
this  section,  we  are  obliged  to  be  brief  in 
our  details,  as  it  is  impossible,  from  the  wide 
field  covered,  to  devote  space  to  elaborate 
description.  The  working  capacity,  action,  and 
characteristics  of  several  of  the  machines  of 
the  wood-working  kind  enumerated  above  were 
created  in  a special  paper  in  these  columns  last 
year,  and  to  some  extent  it  relieves  us  of  the 
necessity  of  going  so  soon  over  the  same  ground. 
We  may,  however,  shortly  return  to  the  subjeot 
again  in  review  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
wood-working  machinery. 

IV. — JOINERY  AND  WOODWORK. 

Doors , Sashes,  and  General  Joinery. — Some  of 
the  old  exhibitors  in  this  department  are  again 
forward,  but  there  are  absent  friends  as  we 
write  who  may  or  may  not  turn  up  before  the 
close  of  the  present  week.  Among  those  in 
position,  and  partly  in  position,  are  the 
annexed  exhibits.  Messrs.  Esdaile  & Co., 
Wenlock-basin,  City-road  (Stand  32),  show,  as 
usual,  a good  and  varied  display  of  doors  and 
mouldings  of  English  manufacture,  and  also 
Swedish  mouldings  and  trellis  work,  and  doors 
of  Swedish  and  American  make.  There  are 
also  on  view  some  good  machine-made  plasterers’ 
laths,  pulley  blocks,  with  and  without  iron  bind- 
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ing,  for  building  and  kindred  uses.  The  doors 
and  mouldings  are  of  various  sizes,  and  finished 
joinery  work  is  cleanly  turned  out  of  hand.  In 
an  adjunct  to  this  stand  specimens  of  what  is 
called  “pliable  wood  decoration”  are  shown. 
The  term  might  be  better  chosen,  as  cuttings  or 
thin  veneers  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
shavings  form  the  pliable  covering  or  decoration 
for  laying  on  or  wrapping  around  other  wood. 
A number  of  cylindrical  pieces  of  red  or  other 
deal  can  be  skilfully  veneered  with  this  pliable 
deoorative  veneer,  and  the  specimens  on  view, 
showing  wood  of  various  fancy  kinds,  are 
well  executed.  Messrs.  H.  Atkinson  & Co., 
Wharf-road,  N.  (Stand  25,  South  Gallery),  dis- 
play a good  assortment  of  doors,  sashes, 
mouldings,  skirtings,  and  general  joinery  work. 
A speciality  in  connexion  with  this  Btand  was  to 
be  a Swedish  wooden  or  timber  house;  but  it 
was  not  in  position  on  the  ocoasion  of  our 
visit,  though  hourly  expected.  Mr.  W.  H.  Las- 
calles,  already  mentioned  in  a preceding  seotion, 
exhibits  several  fine  specimens  of  joinery  work 
in  old  domestic  styles,  included  deeply-moulded 
sashes,  doors,  architraves,  pedestals,  &c.,  all 
solidly  put  together  and  highly  finished.  There 
are  also  on  view  specimens  of  solid  and  orna- 
mental joinery  work  in  the  form  of  a length  of 
handrail  apparently  intended  for  the  circuit  of 
a well-hole  on  a level  landing,  and  a fine  speci- 
men of  cylindrical  sprandrel  framing,  well 
panelled  and  moulded.  The  joinery  specimens 
briefly  mentioned  are  worthy  of  examination 
for  the  skilful  handicraft  they  exhibit.  Messrs. 
Vernon  & Ewens,  Westminster  Chambers  and 
Cheltenham  (Stand  132),  exhibit  this  year 
some  excellent  specimens  of  panelled  doors, 
including  an  oak  seven-panelled  door,  a vesti- 
bule door  in  pitch-pine,  drawing  and  bed  room 
doors,  all  of  which  evidenoe  good  handling. 
The  Queen  Anne  porch  and  door  designed 
for  Bedford  Park  by  Mr.  E.  J.  May,  archi- 
tect, are  specimens  of  joinery  work  in  the 
mode  peculiar  to  the  locality.  The  exhibits 
as  a whole  are  good  and  well  selected. 
Messrs.  J.  Eberhard  & Co.,  Ed  ward- street,  Hamp- 
stead-road,  N.  (Stand  41),  have  on  view  several 
fine  specimens  of  parquet  flooring,  applicable  to 
various  floors,  whether  of  Btone,  concrete,  or 
wood.  This  firm  also  show  door  and  dado 
panelling,  newels,  balusters,  handrails,  &o.,  all 
commendable  for  good  workmanship  and  finish. 
Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.,  Oxford-street  (Stand  in 
South  Gallery)  exhibit  an  attractive  display  of 
parquetry  work,  together  with  some  cabinet, 
offioe,  and  domestic  furniture  and  fittings.  The 
parquetry  examples  are  exceedingly  good,  and 
entitled  to  recognition. 

Shop  Fronts,  Fittings,  and  Show-cases. — We 
miss  the  attractive  stand  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Sage,  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  usually  presented.  In 
this  line  there  are  none  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
who  display  the  attractive  varieties  of  show- 
cases and  shop  furniture  and  fittings  that  charac- 
terised Mr.  Sage’s  last  year’s  show.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hogben  & Co.,  of  Appold-street,  E.C. 
(Stand  54a),  have  on  view  a number  of  shop- 
fittings  and  air-tight  show-cases,  which,  though 
limited  in  range,  are  commendable. 

Mr.  Henry  Bjssant,  Wells-street,  Oxford- 
street,  W.  (Stand  59),  shows  various  specimens 
of  excellent  parquet  dadoing  of  different  designs. 
On  this  stand  will  also  be  found  several  fine 
examples  of  parquet  flooring  in  fancy  woods, 
including  satinwood,  mahogany,  sycamore,  rose- 
wood, and  walnut.  Some  rich  designs  in  teak- 
wood  are  also  Bhown.  Messrs.  H.  Webb  & 
Co.,  Worcester  (Stand  53a),  exhibit  what  is 
termed  “ Webb’s  Patent  Diaohromatised  Wood 
Blocks  or  Slabs.”  The  pattern  here  runs 
through  the  substance,  for  flooring  and  wall 
purposes.  Another  patent  embraces  a method 
of  decorating  plankwise  wood  for  sundry  kinds 
of  panelling,  wall  dados,  furniture  inlays,  and 
other  ornamental  uses.  The  “ Plankwise  Deco- 
ration,” it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  are  exhi- 
bited here  for  the  first  time.  The  methods  used 
are  suggestive  of  other  adaptations  and  pro- 
cesses. 

V. — SANITARY  APPLIANCES  AND  FITTINGS. 

Warming  and  Ventilation. — Messrs.  Joseph 
Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley,  show  some  attractive- 
looking  glazed  fire-clay  stoves,  suitable  for  use 
in  show-rooms,  conservatories,  halls,  school- 
rooms, &o.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  are 
cheap,  cleanly,  and  healthy.  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
“Lambeth”  radiating  tile  stoves  are  very  meri- 
torious on  the  grounds  of  economy,  effective- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  beauty  of  appearance.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are  being 


largely  used,  and  the  qualities  we  have  named 
as  appertaining  to  them,  as  well  as  the  small 
amount  of  attention  which  they  require,  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  for  them  a good  future.  For  balls, 
show-rooms,  studios,  and  for  many  other  situa- 
tions, they  are  admirably  adapted.  Mr.  Wm. 
Stobbs,  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  shows  the 
“ Crystal  Heater,”  an  American  stove  for  burning 
ooke  or  anthracite,  and  very  suitable  for  use  in 
halls  for  the  warming  of  the  air  in  staircases. 
The  “Kyrle”  grate,  also  shown  by  Mr.  Stobbs, 
and  made  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  It  is  constructed  for  burn- 
ing anthracite.  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green,  of 
St.  Mary  Axe,  have  an  admirable  variety  of  slow 
combustion  and  other  grates.  One  of  their 
specialities  is  the  patent  “ Harleston  ” ventilat- 
ing grate.  Another  is  the  “ Cambridge  ” grate. 
Both  of  these  are  eminently  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
This  firm’s  slow-oombustion  hall  stove,  specially 
adapted  for  burning  anthracite,  though  it  will 
burn  ordinary  coal  with  a small  amount  of 
smoke,  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Messrs. 
Steel  & Garland,  of  Wharnoliffe  Works,  Sheffield, 
and  Holborn  Viaduct,  again  make  agood  display 
of  good  things  in  the  way  of  slow-oombustion 
and  other  grates,  all  oharaoterised  by  excellence 
of  design  and  finish.  Messrs.  Steven  Bros.,  of 
Glasgow  and  Upper  Thames-street,  show  (Stand 
45)  an  excellent  variety  of  slow-oombustion, 
“ Queen  Anne,”  and  other  stoves  and  grates. 
Messrs.  Wells  & Co.,  of  Shoreditoh,  make 
a large  display  of  stoves  and  grates.  Messrs. 
Deane  & Co.,  of  King  William-street,  London 
Bridge  (Stand  121),  exhibit  Crane’s  patent 
register-stove,  for  burning  anthracite  or  ordi- 
nary coal.  It  has  before  been  noticed  by  us 
with  commendation.  The  Coalbrookdale  Com- 
pany (Stand  38)  are  exhibitors  of  register- 
grates  and  dog-grates,  including  the  “ Iron- 
bridge  Controlled  Combustion  Grate.”  They 
are  all  characterised  by  great  exoelbnce  of 
workmanship.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co., 
of  Southwark  (Bay  4),  are  exhibitors  of  slow 
combustion  and  other  stoveB,  including  some 
good  and  obeap  tiled  registers.  Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnett,  & Co.,  show  the  “ Kaio-Kapnos  ” stove, 
for  the  burning  of  coke,  anthracite,  or  common 
coal.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ingram,  an 
architect  (we  believe).  It  is  so  constructed 
that,  under  proper  management,  it  will  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  consume  its  own  smoke.  It  can 
be  made  with  a chamber  at  the  back,  into  which 
the  external  air  can  be  warmed  before  being 
admitted  into  the  apartment.  The  “ West- 
minster” slow  combustion  grate  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  (Stand  45).  Mr.  William 
Addis  (Stand  45)  exhibits  the  “Waverley” 
and  “Melrose”  slow-combnstion  grates,  and 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens  (Bay  13a) 
show  the  “ Wonderful”  self-feeding  grate. 

Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Sons  have  a good 
representative  display  of  their  well-known  self- 
acting air-pump  ventilators,  which  have  been 
largely  used,  and,  as  there  is  good  testimony  to 
show,  with  satisfactory  results.  A great  merit 
which  they  possess  is  that  they  have  no  movable 
parts.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  that  we 
should  describe  them  in  detail,  but  we  may  add 
that,  being  fixtures,  they  can  be  designed  for 
situations  in  whioh  they  are  exposed  to  view, 
with  external  oasings  or  coverings  in  the 
form  of  a turret  or  fleclie  of  architectural 
character,  so  as  to  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  a building.  This  firm’s 
chimney-oowl  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  Dr. 
Hall’s  patent  ventilator  is  shown  by  Mr.  Bostel, 
of  Brighton,  at  Stand  122.  Messrs.  Ewart  & 
Son,  of  Eueton-road,  are  exhibitors  of  the 
“ Empress  ” ventilator,  which  we  have  spoken 
of  on  former  occasions.  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & 
Co.  (Stand  10)  show  their  exhaust  roof-venti- 
lators, of  the  great  merits  of  which  we  have 
spoken  on  previous  occasions.  The  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Ventilating  Company,  Victoria- 
street  (Stand  112),  exhibit  their  “Imperial” 
self-acting  exhaust  ventilators,  the  “Imperial” 
ventilating  tubes,  a chimney-exhaust,  and  other 
useful  appliances  connected  with  ventilation. 

Water-closets. — Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons, 
of  South  Molton-street,  are  exhibitors  of  some 
admirable  water-closets,  one  of  th9  best  and 
most  serviceable  being  their  “ Simplex  ” self- 
trapping over-flow  valve  closet,  in  which  the 
overflow  is  carried  to  the  back  of  the  valve 
(where  it  is  impossible  for  any  solid  matter  to 
enter  it),  and  by  connecting  the  overflow  with 
the  supply-pipe  (above  the  valve)  the  trap  of 
the  overflow  is  flashed  each  time  the  closet  is 
used,  without  interfering  with  the  pan  supply. 


Banner’s  patent  closet,  all  the  parts  of  which 
are  in  white  earthenware,  and  which  is  a modi- 
fied but  highly-improved  form  of  pan-closet,  is 
also  shown  by  these  exhibitors.  In  this  closet 
the  basin  and  pan  are  instantaneously  remov- 
able, allowing  of  their  rapid  and  thorough 
cleansing  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  enabling  the 
interior  of  the  earthenware  container  to  be 
thoroughly  cleansed.  A pan-closet  of  the  ordi- 
nary form,  but  with  an  earthenware  container, 
is  also  shown,  as  well  as  good  hopper  and  wash, 
out  closets.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  are  also,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  exhibitors  of  some  very  good 
water-closets,  including  the  “ Lambeth  ” valve- 
closet,  trapless  and  “ wash-out”  closets,  and 
the  “ Lambeth  ” pan-closet,  which  is  an  improved 
form  of  that  type  of  oloBet,  with  a strong  stone- 
ware container  provided  with  a ventilating-pipe. 
Mr.  Bostel’s  Brighton  “ Excelsior  ” closet  (Stand 
122)  continues  in  demand,  and  deservedly  so, 
for,  as  we  have  stated  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
very  good  and  simple.  Cross’s  patent  “ trough 
water-closet,”  so  named  by  the  exhibitor  (Stand 
106),  is  hardly  a correct  description,  for  instead 
of  the  usual  trough,  a number  of  hoppers  or 
basins  of  stoneware  are  mounted  upon  a 
horizontal  pipe.  The  flushing  aotion  is  auto, 
matio,  and  the  hoppers  are  kept  charged  with 
water,  the  discharge  being  capable  of  being  regu- 
lated to  take  place  at  greater  or  less  intervals. 
Messrs.  Hayward,  Tyler,  & Co.,  of  White- 
cross-street  (Bay  16a),  exhibit  their  “full-flash 
valveless  closet,”  together  with  their  patent 
flushing  arrangement.  These  appliances  possess 
some  very  good  points,  nob  the  least  of  which 
are  simplicity  and  cleanliness,  even  though  com- 
plying with  the  restrictions  of  the  water 
companies.  Messrs.  Smeaton,  of  Theobald’s, 
road  ; Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sms;  Messrs. 
T.  & W.  Farmiloe,  of  Westminster ; and 
others,  are  also  exhibitors  of  water-closets. 
The  ever-inventive  Mr.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill- 
row,  shows  a new  patent  earth-closet,  whioh  has 
a revolving  wheel  or  chamber  containing  three 
oompartments.  This  wheel  revolves  paddle, 
wheel  wise,  and  has  on  one  side  of  it  a hopper 
for  holding  the  earth,  the  pit  for  receiving  the 
contents  of  eaoh  compartment  as  it  is  used  and 
discharged  being  on  the  other  side.  It  appears 
to  be  simple  in  construction,  and  unlikely  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Laminated  Lead  for  lining  damp  walls  is 
shown  by  Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton,  & Co.  (Stand 
21).  It  will  be  found  very  useful  in  some 
situations,  as  it  can  be  papered  over.* 


SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  works  hung  in 
the  Great  Marlborough-street  Gallery  (746  in 
number)  include  many  good  and  charming  pic- 
tures,  and  may  be  safely  recommended  for  a 
visit.  Our  chief  lady  - artists,  however,  still 
absent  themselves,  preferring  to  take  their 
chanoe  with  the  men  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
elsewhere;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  is  much  change  or  advance  in  the 
general  character  of  the  collection.  The  place 
of  honour  must  be  given  to  262,  “ London 
Bridge,”  by  Clara  Montalba,  a characteristio 
specimen  of  that  clever  lady’s  art.  “ Sunny 
Moments”  (228),  by  Charlotte  J.  Weekes,  is 
another  pioture  that  will  attract  attention,  as 
also  should  Mrs.  Cooper’s  excellent  case  of 
miniatures  (697).  The  artist  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  her  subjects.  Mrs.  Marrable,  as 
usual,  Bends  a number  of  pleasing  land- 
scapes, foremost  among  which  we  must 
place  (97)  “ Palm  Trees  and  Fruit  Sellers.” 
Miss  Rayner’s  old  towers  and  buildings  are 
always  worth  looking  at,  and  are  so  specially 
on  the  present  ocoasion.  “Evangeline”  (85), 
Mrs.  Champion;  “Cathedral,  Cefaln  ” (102), 
M.  C.  Wratislaw;  “Pompeian  Villa”  (128), 
Emma  Jennings ; “MorniDg  after  Rain”  (146), 
M.  F.  Kempson ; “An  Arab  Chieftain”  (165), 
Florence  Reason;  “ Feast  of  Roses  ” (192),  Mrs. 
Barnard;  “Trespassing,”  Mrs.  Whitlaw;  “A 
Breath  of  Spring,”  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema  (247) ; 
“Evening  in  North  Germany”  (282),  Fanny 
Assenbaum  ; “ Breakfast  in  Bed  ” (309),  Louise 
Jopling ; “The  Old  Gooseberry  Garden,”  Mrs. 
Paul  Naftel  (388)  ; “ Waiting”  (588),  Madame 
Giampietri;  “ Otford  Church ” (644),  Mrs.  Val. 
Bromley;  “Dear  Lady  Disdain”  (655),  Mrs. 
William  Barnard ; several  frames  of  flowers  by 
Mrs.  Lukis  de  Guerin,  have  all  good  marks 
against  them  in  our  catalogue.  Mies  Edith 
Marrable,  and  some  ofj  the  other  younger 
members,  are  making  good  progress. 


Continued  on  page  370. 
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THE  PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  MOTION. 


Tiie  observations  in  onr  last  number  on 
animal  action  in  nature  and  art  anticipated  a 
communication  on  the  subjeot  of  Mr.  Muybridge’s 
leoture  from  a frequent  contributor  to  our  pages, 
who  has  on  former  occasions  called  attention  to 
the  utility  of  the  camera  in  furnishing  lines  of 
limitation  within  whioh  the  artist  must  work,  in 
order  to  be  truthful.  We  are  not  about  to  retrace 
the  view  of  the  subjeot,  in  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  opinions  of  our  contributor  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  those  which  we  have 
recently  expressed.  But  it  is  well  to  call  pointed 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  effect  at  which  the  artist  aimB 
is  to  be  secured  by  the  delineation  of  a position 
momentarily  assumed  by  a moving  figure  (espe- 
cially if  it  be  one  of  critical  mechanical  import- 
ance), it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  attitude  outside  of  the  series,  so 
to  speak,  of  successive  positions,  must  be  wrong. 
The  painter  must,  because  he  is  a painter  and 
not  a photographer,  conventionalise.  But  he 
must  conventionalise  truly.  Thus  the  rule,  to 
which  we  have  before  called  attention,  that  either 
the  ear  or  the  nose  of  a horse  is,  in  almost 
any  natural  position  of  the  animal,  in  advance 
of  his  fore-legs  (which  is  verified  by  the  recent 
photographs)  is  one  which  the  artist  can  only 
neglect  at  the  peril  of  the  criticism  of  nature 
herself. 

We  fear,  however,  that  those  artists  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  information  secured  for 
them  by  the  camera,  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  try  to  draw  horses  as  they  actually  move, 
muBt  expect  that  same  kind  of  condemnation 
from  the  public  at  large  which  waB  bestowed  on 
an  unpopular  actor,  who  dared  to  compete  with 
a favourite  of  the  day  in  imitating  the  squeaking 
of  a pig.  The  old  favourite  was  applauded  to 
the  echo, — the  new  man  was  hissed  and  howled 
at,  as  in  no  way  giving  the  true  effect  of  the 
voioe  of  a pig.  And  yet  it  was  a real  pig,  con- 
cealed beneath  the  actor’s  cloak,  whose  voice  was 
thus  condemned  as  un-piglike. 

As  to  the  horse,  then,  Mr.  Muybridge  has  only 
confirmed  observations  whioh  we  have  long  ago 
ventured  to  print.  But  is  thore  not  something 
further  to  be  asked  of  the  new  method  ? In  this 
case  an  expected  result  (expected,  at  least,  by 
one  or  two  artists)  has  been  obtained.  How 
about  Vimprdvu  ? Are  there  no  further  surprises 
in  store  for  us  ? We  venture  to  think  that  there 
may  be.  The  human  figure  has  been  studied 
much  more  generally,  and  probably  more  exaotly, 
than  any  animal  type.  We  do  not  deny  (though 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  a fact)  that  great 
artists  may  have  made  equally  accurate  studies 
of  the  osteology  of  the  horse.  But  we  know 
what  has  been  the  care  devoted  to  human 
anatomy.  R.ffaelle  and  Michelangelo  were 
accustomed  (as  we  are  well  aware)  to  sketch 
their  most  important  figures  in  the  skeleton,  to 
build  the  musclar  upon  the  bony  platform,  and, 
last  of  all,  to  throw  the  drapery  around  the 
figure.  We  can  cite  the  instance  of  the  figure 
of  Christ  in  the  cartoon  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  of  which  studies  in  these 
distinct  stages  exist.  Anatomical  models  by 
Michelangelo  are  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. We  are  thus  fully  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  proportions  of  the  human  subject,  the  articu- 
lation  of  the  limbs,  and  the  play  of  the  muscles, 
are  so  familiar  to  the  real  student,  that  there  is 
small  excuse  for  bad  drawing  of  the  human 
figure.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  great  advantage 
that  the  study  of  the  nude  is  now  easily  within 
the  reach  of  the  student  in  this  country.  We 
are  not  sure  how  far  any  of  the  admitted  autho- 
rities of  the  day  will  agree  with  our  views  here, 
which  we,  therefore,  state  with  due  modesty. 
But  they  are  to  this  effect,  and  they  are  not 
formulated  without  definite  experience.  Half 
an  hour  of  the  study, — what  shall  we  say  ? — 
half  a minute, — of  the  natural  and  unconscious 
nude,  is  worth  a week  of  studio  work,  not  for 
attaining  accuracy  of  touch,  but  for  grasping 
motif.  A glance  at  the  free  grace  and  motion 
of  the  red  Indian,  at  the  perfect  elegance  of, — 
we  will  not  say  the  surprised,  but, — the  espied 
bather,  on  the  shores  of  Italian  waters,  gives  a 
motif  whioh  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  artist, 
and  which  no  amount  of  study  of  a paid  model 
could  ever  equal.  In  the  same  way  we  venture 
to  think, — but  as  to  this  we  are  less  confident, — 
not  only  that  the  study  of  the  nude  model  is 
far  more  important  for  the  young  artist  than 
the  mo8t  aocnrate  study  of  the  skeleton ; but 
further,  that  it  is  possible  that  a better  educa- 
tional effect  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  the 


exclusive  study  of  the  live  figure.  That,  how- 
ever, we  only  suggest.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  case,  but  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  defend  the  view  with  any  vigour 
if  attacked.  But  what  we  are  coming  to  is 
this. 

Every  man,  woman,  or  child  has  what  we  may 
oall  a distinct  physiognomy  of  motion.  It  is  as 
characteristic  as  the  physiognomy  of  form.  The 
swing  of  the  elbow,  the  toss  of  the  head,  the 
pride  of  the  neok,  the  swan-like  undulation,  the 
firm  martial  stride,  or  the  hesitating  shuffle  of 
the  gait,  each  of  these,  to  the  accurate  observer, 
gives  an  indication  of  the  person  as  sure  as  that 
afforded  by  the  features,  and  often  recognisable 
at  a greater  distance  than  the  traits  of  the  face. 
What  has  the  portrait-painter  done  to  represent 
the  physiognomy  of  motion  ? Have  not  some 
of  our  first  artists, — we  cite  from  memory 
Lawrence  and  Wilkie, — used  “ live  lay-figures  ” 
to  complete  the  portrait,  of  which  the  face 
only  was  drawn  from  the  real  sitter?  And  if 
any  particular  trait  or  trick  of  posture  or  of 
manner  be  attempted,  is  not  the  result  generally 
a caricature  ? We  could  cite  instances,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  children 
of  Millais,  we  see  something  of  the  physiognomy 
of  motion.  The  idea  is  never  absent  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth.  But  it  is  extremely  rare  as 
a general  rule. 

Here,  then,  we  think  the  camera  may  oome  in 
as  a means  of  instruction  in  figure-drawing.  At 
all  events,  the  Bubjeot  is  worth  consideration. 
The  course  that  we  should  suggest  would  be  to 
take  a series  of  instantaneous  photographs  of 
subjeots  remarkable  for  their  movement,  such 
as  a graceful  danoer,  a firm  and  sturdy  soldier, 
a timid  and  embarrassed  young  person  of  either 
sex,  an  unconsoious  child.  Let  a series  of  sun 
pictures  be  taken  of  each  of  them,  so  that,  if 
required,  they  may  be  combined  into  motion  by 
the  instrument  with  the  hard  name.  Let  the 
set  of  views,  and  each  view  separately,  be  com- 
pared with  a drawing  of  the  same  subject  made 
independently  by  the  artist.  If  the  result  of 
this  comparison  be  not  instructive,  not  to  say 
surprising,  we  shall  have  made  a suggestion 
in  vain.  If  it  be  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  portrait-painter  has,  in  indicating  the 
physiognomy  of  motion,  held  the  mirror  np  to 
nature,  it  will  be  well  to  acknowledge  the  fact, 
and  to  do  honour  to  the  triumph. 

The  study  of  these  serial  photographs  goes  far 
to  explain  that  want  of  something  which  is  so 
painfully  peroeptible  in  most  photographic  por- 
traits. The  procedures  of  art  are  now  more  rapid 
than  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  vision.  Time,  we 
know,  is  required  by  the  eye  for  the  perception 
of  a distinot  impression.  Were  it  otherwise 
external  nature  would  appear  to  us  as  if  seen 
through  a series  of  rapid  winks.  It  is  the  slow 
appreciation  of  the  eye  which  combines  a num 
ber  of  points  into  one  flowing  nerve.  The  study 
of  this  part  of  the  subjeot  is  extremely  subtle. 
But  all  the  more  likely  is  art  to  be  benefited  by 
its  careful  pursuit.  To  a certain  school  repro- 
duction of  nature  is  the  aim  of  art.  To  another, 
and,  we  think,  a nobler,  school,  art  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  ideal  of  the  artist,  based, 
indeed,  upon  the  facts  of  nature,  but  informed 
with  a soul  that  elevates  the  mere  outer  form. 
This  view  of  art  is,  we  think,  irresistibly 
supported  by  the  facts  now  brought  before  our 
attention.  What  may  be  optically  true  is  not, 
necessarily,  piotorially  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  optically  false  is,  necessarily,  piotorially 
false.  Those  who  only  see  a paradox  in  this  state- 
ment will  hardly  be  prepared  to  accept  the  true 
benefit  offered  to  them  by  the  use  of  the  camera, 
which  is  much  the  same, — to  illustrate  it  from 
another  department  of  thought, — as  is  that  of 
Mimoires  pour  seruir  to  the  historian.  The 
artist  is  taught  by  the  oamera  what  to  avoid  as 
impossible.  The  field  is  thus  delineated,  within 
whioh,  not  by  the  reflection  of  a moment’s  truth, 
but  by  such  a combination  of  successive  and 
linked  positions  as  would  occur  in  a space  of 
time  long  enough  to  form  a distinct  picture  on 
the  eye  as  is  possible  only  to  the  artist,  the 
proper  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  spectator. 

We  may  add,  that  on  the  17th  current, 
Captain  Abney,  R.E.,  whose  mastery  of  the 
camera  is  so  well  known,  threw  upon  the 
screen  at  the  Royal  Institution  photographs 
of  spectra  said  to  be  taken  in  some  small 
uumber  of  the  millionth  parts  of  a second.  His 
object  was,  as  he  told  his  hearers,  that  Mr. 
Muybridge,  whose  presence  among  the  audience 
he  observed,  should  not  return  to  America  with 
the  statement  that  we  are  behind  our  trans- 


can only  say  that  if  the  intelligence  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  accuraoy  of  such  a measure  of 
speed,  the  imagination  refuses  to  conceive  it. 


POMPEIAN  WALL  DECORATIONS. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancient  art  found  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  surpass  in 
interest  or  value  the  wall-paintings  and  decora- 
tions there  discovered  in  such  abundance.  Upon 
these  precious  relics  of  antiquity  an  important 
work  has  just  appeared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Arcbaaologioal  Institute.  The 
author  of  the  work  in  question  is  Herr  A.  Man, 
who  has  spent  a long  period  at  Pompeii  in  the 
study  of  the  mural  decorations,  and  the  treatise 
whioh  he  has  just  published  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  termB  by  the  best  judges  in  Germany. 
Herr  A.  Furtwiingler,  who  is  himself  contem- 
plating a monograph  of  his  own  on  the  same 
subject,  greatly  praises  the  publication  of  Herr 
Mau,  who  has  succeeded  in  classifying  the 
Pompeian  wall-paintings  aB  belonging  to  several 
distinot  epoohs. 

At  the  first  superficial  view  all  these  paintings 
appear  alike,  but  when  they  are  studied  and 
compared  it  becomes  evident  that  there  are 
essential  differences  between  them.  It  soon 
appears  that  there  are  at  leaBt  two  distinct  and 
leading  groups,  the  heavier  imitating  real  archi- 
tecture, and  the  lighter  consisting  of  fanciful 
decorations.  It  is  strange  that  down  to  the 
most  recent  times  none  of  the  numerous  observers 
of  these  works  have  paid  any  attention  to  these 
marked  differences.  Even  those  savants  who 
have  made  a professed  study  of  Pompeian 
paintings  and  architecture  appear  to  have  had 
no  idea  what  a treasure  had  been  preserved  to 
the  mere  decorations  of  the  walls.  It  is  Herr 
A.  Man’s  merit  to  have  been  the  first  duly  to  dis- 
cern and  appreciate  their  value,  and  to  distinguish 
the  differences  marking  the  decorations  belonging 
to  different  periods.  His  “ History  of  the  Deco- 
rative Wall  Paintings  at  Pompeii”  is  accom- 
panied by  an  atlas  or  portfolio  containing 
twenty  plates,  which  reproduce  in  an  excellent 
style  of  art,  a number  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  actual  wall-paintings  found  in  the  ex- 
cavated city.  These  illustrations,  in  colouring 
and  execution,  are  exact  copies  in  water-colours 
of  the  originals,  and  are  themselves  models  of 
what  such  reproductions  should  be.  The  artist 
who  ha3  executed  them  is  Herr  Likkard,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a Beries  of  works  of 
art  which  will  be  as  welcome  to  the  art  con- 
noisseur as  to  the  archasologist  and  student. 
Herr  Furtwiingler  says  that  many  a reader, 
when  he  turns  over  the  twenty  sheets  in  this 
portfolio,  will  ask  in  astonishment,  “ Can  these 
things  really  have  been  in  Pompeii  ? ” Most 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject 
have  been  accustomed  only  to  see  the  more 
glaring  and  extravagant  decorations  belonging 
to  the  last  period  of  the  city.  Publications 
hitherto  have  been  al  most  confined  to  the  paintings 
of  this  period,  whioh  was  a period  of  retrogres- 
sion and  decay.  The  specimens  given  by  Mau 
and  Likkard  carry  ub  into  the  older  epochs  of 
the  city,  and  give  us  works  not  only  brilliantly 
executed,  but  showing  that  the  ancient  artists 
spent  a minute  and  loving  care  upon  their  work. 
The  wealth  of  “ motives  ” in  these  older  decora- 
tions is  astonishing.  Doubtless,  sinoe  Pompeii  was 
dug  out  of  its  hiding-place,  many  of  this  class 
of  paintings  have  perished  unnoticed,  as,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  feared  is  the  fate  in  store  for  all 
these  works  sooner  or  later. 

Herr  Mau  shows  that  the  wall  paintings  of 
Pompeii  are  distinguishable  into  three  great 
epochs,  followed  by  the  final  or  fourth  period, 
which  was  one  of  decay.  The  works  discovered 
permit  us  to  follow  step  by  step  a perfectly 
regular  and  uninterrupted  course  of  develop- 
ment extending  from  at  least  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  First  comes  the  serious, 
stiff,  and  stately  “ Incrustation  Style.”  Here 
is  no  picture,  no  ornament.  Nothing  but  the 
stucco  imitation  of  the  variegated  blocks  and 
slabs  of  marble  meets  the  eye  on  all  the  walls. 
Pictorial  representation  is  nowhere  seen  except 
in  the  mosaics  on  the  floor.  This  prim  style  of 
decoration  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  great 
palaces  of  the  Oacan  arietocraoy,  and  of  the 
large  tufa  portals  and  columns  with  their  nice 
arrangements.  The  period  when  this  fashion 
flourished  was  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
It  was  about  80  B.C.  that  it  gave  place  to  the  so- 


- — ...  called  architectural  Btyle.  This  style  began  by 

atlantic  cousins  in  the  art  of  photography.  We  I representations  in  mere  colour.  It  reproduced 
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in  painting  those  variegated  blocks  and  cornices 
whioh  had  previously  been  given  plastically  in 
Btucco.  Soon , however,  it  advanced  to  representa- 
tions of  arohitectureof  constantly-inoreasing  rich- 
ness and  boldness.  The  effect  of  greater  space 
and  longer  distances  was  aimed  at,  and  hence 
columns  are  represented  in  front  of  the  walls. 
Low  walls  are  depicted  with  views  of  distant 
rooms  or  vistas  extending  to  the  open  air. 
Sometimes  the  walls  open  sidewards,  afford- 
ing the  view  of  an  entire  street,  while  occa- 
sionally through  a gable-crowned  frame  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  an  outlook  is  presented  oyer 
the  more  or  less  distant  landscape,  and  its  moving 
and  changing  figures.  In  this  way  large  piotorial 
representations  were  by  degrees  suggested  as 
decorations  for  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  into 
the  architectural  style  of  decoration,  whioh 
had  more  or  less  the  appearance  of  reality, 
purely  decorative  elements  gradually  began  to 
find  their  way.  Reality  and  possibility  began  to 
be  more  and  more  disregarded  and  departed 
from,  and  decorations  become  more  and  more 
fanciful  and  imaginary.  Many  portions  of  walls 
thus  become  filled  with  what  has  no  pretension 
to  reality,  but  what  is  purely  ornamental.  Thus 
by  degrees,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  third,  or  so-called  Ornamental 
Style  of  Decoration  developed  itself.  The 
architectonic  division  of  the  walls  is  kept  as  in 
the  preceding  stage,  but  all  appearance  of 
reality  is  given  up,  and  rich  surface  ornamenta- 
tion takes  the  place  of  the  more  realistic  imita- 
tive plastic  work.  Nevertheless,  the  style  thus 
arrived  at  is  not  purely  ornamental  decoration, 
but  the  real  contrast  between  the  general 
architectonic  groundwork  and  the  superficial 
ornamentation  is  concealed  by  the  fanoiful  execu- 
tion of  the  latter,  whioh  makes  the  arohiteotonic 
element  look  like  mere  ornament.  In  their 
minute  delicacy  and  care  of  execution  the  walls 
painted  in  this  style  excel  all  others.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  very  liable  to  degenerate 
into  what  is  trivial.  The  final  period  is  after 
50  A.D.,  and  the  very  numerous  paintings 
belonging  to  this  period  strongly  contrast  with 
those  of  the  earlier  stages.  In  ornaments  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  architectural  parts  they 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  bold  and 
splendid  works  of  the  Second  Period,  but 
exaggerate  its  effects  to  excess.  The  prospects 
shown  by  side  openings  are  here  the  rule  ; but 
in  the  wild  confusion  of  columns,  flights  of  steps, 
terraces,  and  so  on,  the  idea  of  any  representa- 
tion of  reality  entirely  disappears.  While  the 
Third  Style  tended  towards  a true  and  sincere 
ornamental  surface  decoration,  we  meet  here 
with  an  undisciplined  fancy  and  the  abortions 
it  gives  rise  to.  This  style  introduces  no  new 
principle. 

The  sketch  here  given  of  the  course  of  develop, 
ment  of  the  different  styles  is  traced  in  all  its 
details  by  Herr  Man.  The  times  and  dates 
assigned  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  inscriptions 
( sgraffiti ) scratched  on  the  walls.  The  question 
whence  the  different  styles  of  decoration  were 
introduced  to  Pompeii,  Herr  Mau  does  not 
attempt  to  answer.  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  originally  produced  in  that  city  itself.  They 
are  found  in  Rome,  but  also  in  other  places.  In 
Brescia,  in  Catania,  in  Sicily,  on  the  island 
of  Capri,  there  are  found  remains  of  wall  decora- 
tions entirely  corresponding  with  those  of 
Pompeii.  Even  in  the  North,  in  Yienne  in 
France,  and  at  Treves  in  Germany,  they  have 
likewise  been  discovered.  There  is,  therefore, 
ground  to  believe  that  the  Btyles  exhibited  in 
Pompeii  prevailed  contemporaneously  through- 
out the  Roman  empire.  Were  they  then  invented 
in  Rome  ? Or  did  a purely  Greek  development 
of  wall  painting  precede  that  which  we  know 
took  place  in  the  Roman  empire?  Herr  Furt- 
wilngler  negatives  this  question.  The  Roman 
decoration  was  something  new.  Nothing  similar 
had  preceded  it.  The  development  in  the 
Roman  empire  is  complete  in  itself.  Its  pecu- 
liarity is  that  it  unites  piotorial  representation 
and  ornament,  and  makes  them  one.  All  pre- 
ceding wall  painting,  both  that  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks, 
before  Alexander  was  either  purely  ornamental 
or  purely  pictorial.  The  former  wa3  by  far  the 
less  important  of  the  two.  It  was  also  quite 
dependent  on  textile  art,  whose  products  it 
imitated.  And  it  imitated  them  probably  only 
because  it  afforded  a cheap  substitute  for  the 
real  carpets  usually  hung  up  against  the  walls 
by  the  ancients.  Regular  wall  painting  among  the 
ancient  nations  mentioned,  however,  was  purely 
pictorial  and  indeed  represented  figures.  Every 
one  knows  the  decorations  of  Egyptian  temples 


and  tombs,  and  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  The  like 
is  seen  on  Etruscan  tombs  and  with  Polygnotus 
and  his  school  in  Greece.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Middle  Ages  present  a similar  phenomenon. 
It  was  only  the  Renaissance  which  created  a 
wall  deooration  resting  on  the  union  or  amalga- 
mation of  the  representation  of  figures  or  archi- 
tectural subjects  with  pure  oruament.  The 
Renaissance  was,  however,  led  to  this  only  from 
the  disoovery  of  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
wall  decorations.  The  arcbiDectonic  element  in 
the  ancient  wall  decoration  springs  from  the  so- 
called  first  style.  And  this  latter  itself  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  capitals  of  the  Greek 
kings.  There  is  an  example  of  the  imitation  of 
this  style  in  stucoo  preserved  in  the  case  of 
Pergamon,  which  must  date  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  It  may  also  be  assumed,  in  Herr  Furt- 
wangler’s  opinion,  that  the  second  or  Architec- 
tural Style  of  deooration  likewise  originated  in 
one  of  the  centres  of  Greek  civilisation.  At  the 
time  when  this  style  first  appeared,  about  100 
B.C.,  the  only  style  of  art  prevailing  was  the 
Greek.  But  this  second  style  corresponds  en- 
tirely with  the  pictures  with  which  the  Pergamon 
excavations  have  presented  U3  of  the  sculp- 
ture of  that  epoch, — a bold,  strong,  almost 
savage  spirit  with  a perfeot  mastery  over,  and 
prodigal  application  of,  the  artistic  capital  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  epoch.  Indeed,  the 
forms  and  heads  on  the  walls  of  that  style 
with  their  wings,  snakes,  pointed  ears, 
and  horns,  transformed  into  ornaments, 
remind  ns  often  in  the  most  striking  manner 
of  the  strange  and  extraordinary  shapes  of  the 
giants  of  the  Pergamon  Boulptures.  The  pictures 
of  those  walls  were  partly  explained  by  Greek 
distichs,  and  point  more  clearly  than  any  others 
to  a Greek  origin.  The  originating  oentre  of 
this  style  appears  to  have  been  Alexandria, 
which  was  the  headquarters  for  painting  as 
Pergamon  was  for  the  plastio  art  in  the 
Hellenistic  epoch.  This  second  style  was,  to- 
gether with  the  Hellenistic  sculptures,  the  last 
real  creation  of  Greek  art.  Afterwards  there 
came  over  this  field  a certain  falling  off.  The 
savage,  passionate,  and  excited  element  was 
avoided.  Older  models  were  sought  out  again, 
and  the  gentle,  ornamental,  and  elegant  came 
into  fashion.  Here,  too,  Alexandria  appears  to 
have  taken  the  lead,  but  it  was  no  longer  Greek 
Alexandria.  It  was  now  subject  to  Augustus 
Caesar;  a provincial  oity  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  even  not  improbable  that  that  ruler’s  per- 
sonal influence  may  have  had  no  little  to  do  in 
determining  the  development  of  this  style.  But 
it  remains  probable  that  the  style  was  started 
in  Egypt,  because  all  its  ornaments  are  modi- 
fications of  Egyptian  models.  In  it  we  often 
find  friezes  with  obviously  Egyptian  figures  and 
animals  with  characteristic  Egyptian  impress ; 
but  besides  these  there  is  a whole  series  of  small 
ornaments  evidently  drawn  from  Egyptian 
models.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  though 
not  noticed  by  Herr  Mau,  that  it  is  only  textile 
ornaments,  and  indeed  carpets,  that  are  imitated 
in  the  “Third  Style.”  This  carpet  style  never 
pleased  the  Western  eye.  The  Oriental  flat 
decoration  was  not  worked  out  to  perfection  in 
the  West  till  the  Byzantine  influence  had  been 
felt.  Of  the  “ Third  Style  ” the  ancients  appear 
soon  to  have  become  tired.  Neither  did  the 
exact,  correct,  choice  taste  of  Nero’B  time  please 
men  any  longer.  The  reaction  that  set  in  led  to 
to  the  so-called  “ Fourth  Style  ” so  abundantly 
represented  at  Pompeii.  This  appears  partly 
like  a return  to  the  rougher  Greek  style,  only 
it  is  freely  adapted  to  Roman  taste.  That 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  way  of  wall- 
painting  from  the  later  Imperial  times  in  addition 
to  those  of  Pompeii,  shows  that  the  taste  pimply 
went  further  in  this  same  direction,  and  there- 
with a steady  decline  and  decay. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

A considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  warming  and  ventilating  the  Board  Room  in 
the  building  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  but 
yet  the  members  say,  with  Mr.  Toole,  “ they  are 
not  happy.”  They  are  not  warm  enough  on  cold 
days,  and  suffer  greatly  from  draughts.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  when  we  went  over  the  build- 
ing to  look  at  the  arrangements  we  expressed 
our  belief  that  they  would  be  found  insufficient. 
The  complaints  have  been  so  loud  at  recent 
meetings  that  further  Bteps  have  been  resolved 
upon. 


A FEW  MORE  WORDS  AS  TO  THE 
ELECTRIC  EXHIBITION. 

There  were,  as  we  hinted  in  our  last  number, 
one  or  two  exhibits  at  Sydenham  to  which  we 
had  no  space  then  to  refer,  but  as  to  which  it 
would  be  just  neither  to  the  exhibitors  nor  to 
our  readers  to  be  altogether  silent.  We  are  now 
referring  to  Classes  XII.  and  XIII. 

First  among  these  we  desire  to  call  attention, 
to  No.  300.  This  is  an  electric  alarm  and  regis- 
ter of  the  fluctuation  of  water-level,  by  T.  R. 
Brailsford,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  adopted  by  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  at  all  locks  on  the 
river.  Oar  main  object  in  calling  attention  to  it 
is  with  reference  to  the  plan  which  we  some  time 
back  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  low-lying 
districts  of  London  from  inundation,  by  tele- 
graphic warning  of  the  height  attained  by  the 
river  at  Sheerness,  on  those  days  on  whioh 
inundation  is  possible.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
pronounce  any  decided  opinion  on  Mr.  Brails- 
ford’s  method,  as  to  which  it  will  be  desirable 
to  have  the  verdict  of  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  the  low-lying  aroa,  who  have  so 
repeatedly  and  so  severely  suffered  from  the 
unwatched  rise  of  the  Thames,  we  desire  to  call 
the  urgent  attention  of  all  concerned  to  the  mode 
of  electric  warning. 

In  faot,  it  would  not  have  been  a bad  idea  to 
establish  a special  class  for  those  applications  of 
electrioity  whioh  are  intended  to  prevent  avoid- 
able human  suffering,  whether  from  the  fury  of 
the  elements,  or  from  the  clumsiness,  neglect, 
or  malice  of  mankind.  We  spoke  before  of  fire- 
alarms  and  burglar-alarms.  Messrs.  Chubb 
show  eleotric  alarms  fitted  to  safes,  Btrong-rooms, 
and  ordinary  doors.  Fynn  & Carle  (No.  314), 
and  B.  W.  Webb  (No.  339a),  exhibit  self-regis- 
tering money-tillB.  Professor  Denis  Monnier, 
of  Geneva,  and  M.  Leon  Somzee,  of  Brussels, 
have  striven  to  protect  the  miner  by  the  warn- 
ings conveyed  by  electric  energy.  The  former, 
under  the  name  of  the  methanometer,  has  con- 
trived an  automatic  analyser  for  the  detection  of 
fire-damp,  composed  of  two  parts,  the  analyser 
and  the  receiver.  The  former  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  galleries  of  mines  ; the  latter,  in  connexion 
with  them,  in  a central  position,  under  the  eye 
of  the  engineer.  On  the  proportion  of  fire- 
damp becoming  as  high  as  nine  per  cent.,  the 
instruments  form  an  alarm  signal;  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  effect  of  ventilation  on  the 
point  of  danger  can  thus  be  accurately  watched 
from  a place  of  safety.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
hazard  any  hasty  judgment  on  the  merits  of  an 
invention  (as  far  as  the  details  are  concerned) 
that  is  iutended  to  confer  such  a boon  on  the 
miner.  But  we  are  desirous  to  call  to  the  sub- 
ject the  attention  of  those  who  can  submit  an 
elegant  theory  to  the  rude  test  of  practice. 
M.  Somzee  proposes  to  arrive  at  a like  result, 
taking  as  his  starting-point  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  miner’s  lamp,  due  to  the  presence 
of  fire-damp  in  the  air.  There  is  no  lack  of 
the  inventive  faculty  displayed  by  the  proposal 
of  six  distinct  methods  of  effecting  this  im- 
portant object.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  desir- 
able for  the  inventor,  as  himself  the  best  critic 
of  his  own  inventions,  to  select  that  method 
which  he  thought  the  best,  and  to  devote  his 
time  and  thought  to  its  perfection,  rather  than 
to  allow  his  imagination  to  wander  over  a six- 
fold field. 

We  should  note,  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant question  of  the  application  of  electricity 
to  mining,  Mr.  Crompton’s  pattern  miners' 
lanterns  (No.  203)  and  those  of  the  Swan 
Electric  Light  Company  (No.  226).  It  struck 
us  that  one  of  these  new  safety-lamps  was  too 
large  for  the  convenience  of  the  miner,  and  also 
too  easily  upset,  if  placed  on  the  ground.  To 
the  latter  objection  the  reply  was  at  once  made, 
that  it  did  not  matter  with  an  electric  lamp  in 
what  position  it  was  held.  That,  we  take  it,  is 
the  case.  But,  if  so,  such  a valuable  characteristic 
should  be  grasped  by  the  designer  as  one  of  the 
first  elements  of  a miner’s  lamp.  As  such,  we 
venture  to  think  that  all  the  metal  work  (unless 
it  be  by  way  of  protection  to  the  glass),  should 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and  that  a 
globe  or  bulb  of  glass  should  form  the  upper 
part.  The  irradiation  of  the  roof  of  the  work- 
ings would  thus  be  much  better  than  when  the 
metal  work  of  the  lamp  is  fixed,  as  in  those  we 
observed,  at  the  top.  Of  course  the  great  diffi- 
culty here  is  the  connexion  with  the  source  of 
energy.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a small 
battery  should  be  bo  prepared  as  to  be  carried 
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on  the  back  of  the  miner.  So  long  as  he  had  to 
carry  hie  lamp  in  his  hand  this  would,  no  doubt, 
answer  admirably.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
nse  of  the  pick,  the  inoonvenience  of  any  wire 
connexion  must  become  apparent.  We  should 
be  glad  to  learn  from  any  of  those  who  have 
made  a special  practical  study  of  the  subject, 
how  far  it  would  be  possible,  with  due  regard  to 
weight  and  bulk,  to  combine  a Faure  accumu- 
lator, or  other  form  of  Btoring  electric  energy, 
with  the  lamp.  By  that  means,  unless  bulk  and 
weight  prove  unmanageable,  a safety-lamp  of 
extreme  value  might  possibly  be  produced.  But 
among  thirty-seven  English  and  thirteen  foreign 
exhibitors  of  lamps,  we  only  observe  two  who 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  safety  of  the 
miner. 

Another  branch  of  the  Bubject,  in  which  the 
electrioian  comes  forward  as  a minister  of  Art, 
is  the  engraving  of  hardened  steel  by  means  of 
voltaic  electricity.  All  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  etoher  or  the  engraver  should 
visit  the  specimens,  in  the  eastern  gallery,  exhi- 
bited  by  J.  Hurly  Pring,  M.D.,  Enfield,  Tannton 
(No.  326).  Some  of  the  specimens  here  Bhown 
were  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  where,  however, 
they  attracted  attention  only  as  objeots  of  fine 
art.  As  suoh,  the  inventor  disclaims  them  ; and 
he  now  presents  them,  not  for  their  artistic  merit, 
but  as  examples  of  the  results  of  a process  of 
extraordinary  power,  of  the  full  application  of 
which  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  limits.  A 
steel  plate,  Bword-blade,  razor,  or  other  object  to 
be  engraved  is  attached  by  means  of  a wire  to 
one  extremity  of,  an  electro-magnetic  arrange- 
ment, while  another  wire  coming  from  the 
opposite  pole  serves  the  purpose  of  a graving 
tool.  The  electric  scintillations  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  steel  are  said  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Certainly  the  bold,  deep,  clear  lines 
engraved  are  very  good.  And  the  power  that 
is  tbns  given  to  the  artist  to  sketch  freely  on 
steel, — using  the  electric  point  with  the  freedom 
of  the  chalk  pencil,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  permanent  result  of  the  burin,  is  calcu- 
lated, we  think,  to  introdnoe  a new  and  very 
admirable  Btyleef  art, — quite  as  special  as  is  the 
flowing  outline  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  a master 
on  the  damp  surface  of  pottery,  in  what  is  called 
Raffaelle  ware. 

Last  among  the  new  and  promising  applications 
of  electric  energy  to  industrial  art,  we  notice  the 
Automatic  Silk  Reeling  Machine  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Serrell,  of  New  York  (No.  454).  As  to  this,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  preceding  exhibits  of 
which  we  have  spoken  with  most  interest,  we 
desire,  once  for  all,  to  disolaim  the  functions  of 
the  jury.  We  coneeive  that  the  great  utility  of 
these  exhibitions  is  twofold.  First,  the  atten- 
tion of  inventors  and  of  those  who  are  in  need  of 
inventions  is  directed  to  what  has  been  already 
done.  Among  the  exhibits  they  have  to  study 
for  themselves,  and  all  that  the  public  writer 
can  do  to  aid  them  is  to  save  time  and  to  pre- 
vent oversight  by  calling  attention  to  the  most 
remarkable  or  most  promisingexhibits.  Secondly, 
and  of  more  permanent  character,  is  the  out- 
come of  the  competition,  as  arrived  at  by  the 
voice  of  competent  judges.  The  cases  are  very 
rare  in  which  it  is  permissible  for  the  scientific 
press  to  anticipate  this  verdict.  And  certainly 
we  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  our  own 
remarks  are  to  be  taken  ad  referendum. 

That  understood,  we  cannot  but  recall  the 
experience  we  have  attained  in  silk-growiDg 
countries  as  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tion of  unwinding  the  cocoons.  These  little 
balls  are,  in  the  factories,  placed  in  pans  of 
hot  water,  and  the  process  of  drawing  off 
the  unbroken  thread  is  painfully  slow.  Mr. 
j Serrell  claims  to  unwind  a thread  at  the  rate  of 
a mile  in  eight  minutes  ; and  says  that  this  is  the 
first  successful  machine  of  the  kind,  and  that  it 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  silk  manufacture 
that  spinning  machinery  does  to  that  of  cotton. 
We  hope  that  the  claim  will  be  verified.  We 
are  sure  that  there  is  an  ample  return  for  the 
machinist  in  that  case;  provided,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  essential  reform  of  feeding  the  worms 
on  the  living  trees,  under  temporary  houses,  be 
adopted.  Not  so  mnch,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
sake  of  the  animals, — at  least  in  the  first 
instance, — as  for  that  of  the  trees.  The  constant 
stripping  of  the  leaves,  long  so  ruthlessly  prac- 
tised, has  led  to  the  disease  and  deformation  of 
the  mulberry  tree  ; and  we  regard  the  silkworm 
disease  as  a mere  outcome  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  plants.  Either  the  young  shoots  Bhould  be 
j treated  as  annuals,  cut  with  soy  the  or  Bickle, 
and  thus  stripped  of  their  leaves  for  the  food  of 
the  worms,  or  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to 


crop  their  food  on  the  living  tree.  We  have  nr 
doubt  that  by  either  of  these  methods  sound  anr 
good  silk  is  attainable,  and  then,  hey  for  winding 
it  at  a mile  in  eight  minutes ! 


LICHFIELD  AND  ITS  RECORDS. 

It  was  on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1881,  that 
the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Lichfield  once 
again  gave  to  the  page  of  its  local  history  an 
item  of  news  which  a large  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants would  have  gladly  left  unrecorded.  On  that 
day,  while  the  grave  councillors  were  debating 
in  their  ancient  guildhall  upon  a proposed  im- 
provement in  Dam-street,  leading  from  the 
market-place  to  the  cathedral, — in  the  very 
street  where  Lord  Brooke  mtt  his  unexpected 
death  by  the  shot  of  “deaf  and  dumb  Dyott,”  at 
the  siege  of  1643, — and  while  these  worthy  gen- 
tlemen of  the  corporation  in  this  the  nineteenth 
century  were  debating  whether  they  ought  to 
pay  more  than  12 l. 10s.  per  yard  for  the  42  yards 
of  land  necessary  for  the  widening  of  the  street, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  informed  his  brethren  that 
the  sheriffs  were  “ in  possession,”  and  that  an 
officer  was  holding  their  property  in  custody, — 
even  themselves, — for  the  trifling  sum  of 
3,5071.  13s.  2d.  (which  included  901.  lls.  for 
costs  of  execution  and  sheriffs’  poundage !) 
which  they  owed  to  Messrs.  Pattinson ! Of 
course,  the  corporation  were  compelled  to  pay 
the  money  and  release  themselves,  for  the  law 
had  for  once  got  them  altogether  very  comfort- 
ably in  their  own  house ; but  the  fact  neverthe- 
less remains  matter  for  history,  and  we  expect 
it  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  extraordinary 
event  occurred  in  the  annals  of  a city,  and  let 
us  hope  it  will  be  the  last. 

But  Lichfield,  somehow  or  other,  has  gained 
for  itself  notoriety  in  more  ways  than  one.  Who 
can  doubt  its  local  affection  after  reading  the 
return  of  the  eleotion  commissioners  of  1880  P 
If  there  was  anything  comic  in  the  fact  of  the 
bailiffs  being  “ in  possession  ” of  the  Guildhall 
in  1881,  there  was  surely  something  very  funny 
in  the  recorded  events  daring  the  election  for 
M.P.  in  1S80.  One  of  these  deserves  a place. 
At  a tavern  on  the  Classic  Green-hill  in  the 
city,  “ mine  host  ” had  suspended  across  the 
street  a garland  of  true  blue  with  the  legend  of 
“ Dyott  for  Ever  ” upon  it.  Now  the  name  of 
Dyott  has  been  the  Lichfield  pasB-word  for 
centuries ; but  the  opposition  candidate  had 
also  partisans,  and  some  hundreds  odd  of  these 
determined  to  assault  and  take  the  garland  by 
storm  on  the  eve  of  the  election.  The  record 
says  that  they  marched  to  the  place  only  to  find 
that  some  bold  Lichfield  youths  had  kept  guard 
throughout  the  night,  “ eager  and  ready  for  the 
fray,”  at  the  sight  of  which  defending  force,  of 
less  than  twenty,  the  enemy,  numbering  at  least 
six  times  as  many,  beat  a hasty  retreat.  And 
so  the  “ garrison”  with  its  “garlands”  was  left 
to  enjoy  its  peace,  its  Bumptuous  breakfast,  and, 
what  is  more,  a march  afterwards  in  strong 
force  to  record  its  vote  at  the  election-booth. 
There  may  be  some  comic  elements  in  history, 
but  this  election  episode  seems  to  us  unusually 
so,  and  times  have  sadly  changed  since  the 
Civil  War  period,  for  120  men  would  never  then 
have  been  scared  at  the  sight  of  less  than  a 
score. 

TheBe  recent  events  in  connexion  with  Lich- 
field, together  with  the  more  worthy  one, — the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the  new  college  to 
the  memory  of  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  its 
former  bishop,  at  Cambridge,  on  the  1st  of  June 
last,  and  some  more  recent  events,  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  a few  interesting  facts 
relating  to  the  city,  and  a fitting  supplement  to 
the  brief  history  which  was  published  in  the 
Builder  on  the  4th  of  January,  1879,  and  which 
historical  notes  haviug  been  widely  quoted, 
lead  ns  to  believe  that  a few  more  will  not 
prove  unacceptable. 

Without  in  any  way  repeating  the  history  of 
the  city  as  broadly  told,  we  will  add  a few  notes 
whioh  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
citizens.  For  instance,  there  is  a very  curious 
picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  described  in  an  early 
petition  in  French  among  the  public  records.  In 
1342  two  Liohfield  merchants  sent  their  ser- 
vants with  two  horses  loaded  with  mercery  and 
spicery  of  the  value  of  401.  to  the  Stafford 
market.  Highway  robbery  was  far  from  an 
uncommon  thing,  and  so,  when  Cannock  Chase 
was  reached,  they  were  set  upon  by  some 
“ knights  of  the  road,” — in  this  case  real  knights 
by  title,  one  being  Sir  Robert  de  Rideware,  and 


another  Sir  John  de  Oddyngesles,  and  taken 
prisoners  to  Lappelev  Priory.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Blythbury  Priory,  to  which  place  the 
Lichfield  authorities  proceeded, — the  day  being 
Sunday, — where  a desperate  fight  took  place, 
ending  in  four  of  the  malefactors  being  at  once 
beheaded  (they  did  these  executions  summarily 
in  those  days)  ; but  as  the  Lichfield  “ army  ” 
were  returning  home  with  the  recovered  pro- 
perty, Sir  Walter  de  Rideware  and  others  sur- 
prised them  on  the  road,  and  again  took  posses- 
sion of  the  plunder,  leaving  the  bailiff  and  his 
company  to  seek  redress  at  head-quarters, — 
Stafford.  But  the  friends  of  the  robbers  pre- 
vented the  petitioners  entering  the  town,  which 
necessitated  the  petition  being  forwarded  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  to  hold  an  inquiry  at  the 
earliest  session  to  be  holden  at  Lichfield.  How 
it  ended  is  not  recorded,  but  it  certainly  exhibits 
a curious  picture  of  the  good  old  times, — more 
than  500  years  ago. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., — in  1532, — we 
find  among  the  state  papers  a complaint  made 
by  the  fishmongers,  that  a quantity  of  salmon 
and  other  fish  had  been  exported  from  Ireland 
to  Lichfield,  but  that  the  sale  was  not  valid 
through  the  absence  of  a lawyer  at  it ! This  is 
a curious  note  at  the  present  time,  now  the 
question  of  the  fish  supply  is  being  debated 
upon. 

Qaeen  Elizabeth  honoured  the  City  with  a 
visit  in  1575.  She  was  very  fond  of  a royal 
progress ; and  though  the  people  paid  for  it, 
they  paid  cheerfully,  for  they  oertainly  had  the 
pleasure  of  Beeing  her  majesty.  Among  the 
items  in  the  City  accounts  of  this  year  we 
find  : — “ Im primus  to  the  Queenes  most  excellent 
malic  in  gold,  40 li.  (40 1 ).  “ For  Kepynge  Madde 
Richard  when  her  ma"c  was  here  5s.”  “ To  the 
ringers  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  11.  4s.  0d.”  “ For 

payntynge  and  mendyngthe  Geylehall,3".  10d.”  ! 
(Guildhall).  “To  Six  Men  to  go  with  the 
Queenes  treasure  to  Rydgeley  Is.”  (Rugeley). 
“ For  beare,  12s.”  “ For  Victualls,  1 li.  17s.  ld. ; 
Salt  fyBshe,  6s.” 

But  close  upon  three  centuries  since,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1583,  Liohfield  was  in  sore 
trouble  about  the  chancellorship  of  the  diocese. 
The  ending  of  the  dispute  was  one  of  the  last  of 
Archbishop  Grindal’s  decrees.  The  whole  diocese 
was  then  out  of  order.  The  dean  opposed  the 
bishop,  the  bishop  opposed  everybody  that  was 
opposed  to  the  man  he  wanted  for  chancellor, 
and  the  consequence  was,  there  were  two  chan- 
cellors in  office  at  the  same  time,  — Dr.  John 
Beacon  and  Zachariah  Babington  ; a state  of 
affairs  which  was  only  settled  by  the  arch- 
bishop exactly  nine  days  before  he  died.  In 
more  modern  times  the  late  Chancellor  Law 
was  a good  friend  to  the  city,  and  let  ns  hope 
the  oitizens  will  not  forget  to  remember  his 
benefactions  by  keeping  his  tomb  in  St.  M ichael’s 
Churchyard  in  repair,  and  what  is  of  great  utility 
to  the  travellers  by  the  rail,  keep  the  clock 
above  his  tomb  in  good  order  too.  That  the 
chancellor  was  a favourite  one  fact  will  prove. 
It  is  the  original  parchment  vote  of  thanks 
bearing  the  city  seal,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Lichfield  Museum,  together  with  the  original 
model  of  the  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  is  a 
copy : — 

“At  a common  hall  and  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Lichfield,  held  in  the  Guildhall,  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  day  of  August,  iu  the  year  1838, 
pursuant  to  appointment  and  notice,  the  Mayor 
presiding,  it  is  unanimously  agreed  that  the  most 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  the  Rev. 
James  Thomas  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  for 
his  munificent  donation  to  the  City  of  a statue  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  which  is  a faithful  characteristic 
and  deeply  interesting  representation  of  their  illus- 
trious lellow  citizen,  redounding  to  the  honour  of 
the  inhabitants  as  a just  tribute  to  his  immortal 
memory,  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  city  as  a 
work  of  eminent  genius  and  skill. 

John  Soltzer,  Mayor. 

Charles  Simpson,  Town  Clerk.” 

In  September,  1878,  a plaster  cast  of  the 
sculpture  on  this  monument  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  is  in  the  Market-place,  was  taken  for  a 
reproduction  of  it  then  proposed  for  ereotion  at 
Uctoxeter,  in  the  Market-place  there,  where 
Johnson  once  disobeyed  his  father,  and  where, 
in  later  years,  he  performed  his  extraordinary 
penance,  and  which  is  commemorated  on  one 
side  of  the  statue  pedestal. 

Speaking  of  the  Doctor,  reminds  ns  that  we 
have  a copy  of  an  abstract  of  the  names  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lichfield,  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign.  Under  the  head  of 
Sadler-row,  at  Market-street,  where  resided  some 
twenty-four  families,  we  find  “ Michaell  Johnson 
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Batchelor,  36  yeares  ; Andrew  JohnBon,  widower, 
32  ; Symon  Martin,  apprentice,  16;  Ann  Deakin, 
Bervant,  27.”  This  Michael  Johnson  was  the 
father  of  oar  doctor,  and  as  he  is  described  as  a 
bachelor,  this  list  mast  be  of  a date  before  the 
19th  of  Jane,  1706,  when  Michael  was  married 
to  Sarah  Ford,  at  Packwood,  in  Warwickshire. 
The  reminiscences  of  a past  age  crowded  upon 
us  when,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  tenant  of  Johnson’s  house  in  the  Market- 
place, we  took  temporary  possession  of  the  little 
room  (but  little  altered)  at  the  back  of  the  shop 
to  which  the  city  bookseller  must  have  intro- 
duced his  bride,  and  in  which  subsequently  his 
illustrious  son,  so  famous  for  taking  his  walk 
down  Fleet-street,  must  have  spent  many  of  his 
infantile  hours.  It  was  also  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure  we  received  the  kind  and 
courteous  help  of  the  many  friends  in  the  city 
who,  throwing  open  to  us  a free  inspection  of 
the  interesting  records  in  their  custody,  enables 
us  to  complete  the  valuable  account  which  we 
now  give  to  our  readers. 

First,  then,  we  find  by  the  registers  of  St. 
Mary’s  the  baptism  of  the  two  sons  of  Michael 
Johnson,  the  Lichfield  bookseller,  whose  house 
immediately  faced  the  church.  In  September, 
1709, — “ Bapb.  Sam.,  son  of  Mich.  Johnson,  gent, 
7.”  1712,  October,  “ Bapt.  Nathaniel,  son  of 

Mr.  Michl.  Johnson,  14.”  They  are  simple 
entries  truly,  but  they  have  been  viewed  by 
countless  numbers,  who,  from  all  corners  of  the 
world,  have  made  many  pilgrimages  to  Lich- 
field to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  relating  to  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Dictionary  and  the 
world-renowned  poet.  The  following  entries 
from  the  St.  Michael’s  registers  give  us  official 
proofs, — if  any  were  wanting, — of  the  burials  of 
the  father,  mother,  and  younger  brother  : — 
1731,  Dec.  “ 13.  Buried  Mr.  Michael  Jonson,  a 
magestrate  of  ys  city.”  1736-7,  March  “ 13. 
Buried,  Nathaniel  Johnson.”  1759,  January. 
“23.  Burd.  Mrs.  Johnson,  widow,  aged  89.” 
The  three  were  buried  in  a tomb  in  the  church, 
and  over  it  was  placed  a stone,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, composed  by  the  doctor.  We  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  this 
stone,  and  we  know  the  present  rector  will.  He 
has  made  every  search  for  it.  It  was  there  in 
1796,  when,  says  Harwood,  it  was  removed 
daring  the  alterations.  Alterations  and  restora- 
tions often  destroy  what  money  and  time  can 
never  replace,  and  here  is  a glaring  instance  of 
the  bad  results  sometimes  of  so-called  “ improve- 
ments.” We  next  come  to  a very  interesting 
matter.  In  the  Salt  Library  at  Stafford  are 
preserved  the  original  papers  relating  to  the 
sale  of  the  Johnson  House,  at  Lichfield,  in  1785. 
A brief  abstraot  (taken  by  us,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  librarian)  will,  we  are  sure, 
interest.  The  house,  it  appears,  sold  for  2357. ; 
a year’s  rent  of  it  realised  12Z.,  and  other 
receipts  51.  5s.  make  up  a total  of  252Z.  5s.  Mis- 
cellaneous expenses  (including  41.  4s.  to  Mr. 
Cresswell,  the  auctioneer,  2s.  6d.  a year’s  rent 
due  to  the  Corporation  for  it;  and  13s.  land- 
tax)  361. 15s.,  leaving  2157.  10s.  to  be  divided. 
Accordingly,  537.  17s.  6d.  were  paid  eaoh  to 
Thomas  Johnson,  Benjamin  Johnson,  William 
Whiting  (and  Ann  his  wife),  and  Mary  Bill, 
whioh  was  in  accordance  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  will, 
and  all  of  which  signed  for  the  same,  17th 
July,  1786.  One  important  fact  occurs  in  these 
papers.  It  has  been  hitherto  stated  the  Cor- 
poration  received  5s.  a year  rent ; we  now  find 
it  was  the  still  more  nominal  amount  of  half  a 
crown, — truly  exhibiting  the  good  feeling  of 
the  oiby  towards  the  doctor,  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Before  bringing  our 
Johnson  notes  to  an  end,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  remind  our  readers  that  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
the  doctor  occurs  the  passage  that  he  (Dr. 
Johnson)  wrote  “ Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,” 
in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  press  and 
published  it,  “that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expense  of  his  mother’s  funeral,  and 
pay  some  little  debts  which  she  had  left.” 
Strahau,  Dodsley,  & Johnston  gave  him  1007.  for 
it,  and  25Z.  more  when  it  reached  a second 
edition.  This  fact  may  bo  new  to  many  who 
have  read  the  well-known  tale,  and  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  how  literature  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced under  extraordinary  pressure. 

Next  door  to  the  Johnson  house  is  a modern 
building  which  recalls  a melancholy  event.  A 
terrible  fire  occurred  in  the  house  on  its  site  in 
January,  1873,  in  which  perished  the  whole 
family  of  seven  persons,  of  the  name  of  Corfield. 
They  were  buried  in  one  grave,  in  St.  Michael’s 
Churchyard,  and  the  tragic  fate  of  the  family 
was  complete  when,  on  November  1st,  1877, 


James  Corfield,  the  last  of  the  family,  met  his 
death  by  a fall  off  the  engine  he  was  driving  at 
Stafford. 

At  the  Three  Crowns,  the  inn  where  Dr. 
Johnson  Btayed  when  he  visited  the  city,  and 
which  is  next  door  but  one  to  his  birth-place, 
was  established  in  1787  the  first  of  the  Masonic 
lodges  in  Lichfield,  and  in  1794  the  Female 
Friendly  Society  met  here,  a copy  of  whose 
rules  is  preserved  in  the  city  Museum. 

Thanks  to  the  present  worthy  Dean  of  Liohfield, 
the  cathedral  restoration  is  progressing  quietly, 
and,  we  believe,  surely;  but  we  venture  to  think 
there  are  but  few  such  publio-spirited  custodians 
of  our  cathedrals,  seeing  that  in  his  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  beautiful  church  he  made  himself 
responsible  for  a large  portion  of  the  30,000Z. 
whioh  the  public  had  been  asked  to  subscribe. 
Some  thirty  of  the  new  statues  for  the  west 
front  have  been  plaoed  in  position,  or  about  half 
the  number  designed  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  so  wantonly  destroyed  in  bygone  times. 
In  fact,  before  the  Civil  War  there  were  ninety- 
nine  “ fayre  statues  curiously  graven  and  carved 
in  free  stone,  of  kings,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
fathers,  and  apostles,”  and  of  these  those 
that  escaped  the  soldiers  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Lichfield  were  removed  from  time  to 
time  since. 

Speaking  of  the  siege  reminds  us  of  the  disas- 
trous effect  it  had  upon  this  beautiful  church. 
A reference  to  the  guide-books  will  tell  a sorrow- 
ful tale,  but  we  think  the  following  extracts  from 
the  journals  of  Parliament  will  not  be  without 
their  interest.  On  the  14th  March,  1642-3,  two 
letters  from  Lichfield  were  read  to  the  house, 
detailing  the  taking  of  the  Close,  and  about  200 
prisoners,  and  requesting  a supply  of  money  and 
horses,  which  being  read  and  agreed  to,  the 
house  “ ordered,  that  Sir  Edward  Littleton  and 
Mr.  Noble  do  write  unto  the  gentlemen  at 
Lichfield,  and  return  them  thanks  from  this 
house  for  the  great  service  they  have  done.” 
It  must  be  noted  that  Sir  Edward  Littleton  was 
M.P.  for  Stafford  county,  1640-6,  and  Michael 
Noble,  M.P.  for  Liohfield,  1640-50.  Of  the 
latter  gentleman’s  wife  some  curious  notes  are 
given  in  the  Builder  of  January  4,  1879.  In 
1646,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  9,  desired 
Sir  William  Brereton  to  go  down  to  Lichfield 
and  assist  in  the  siege  operations  ; the  next  day, 
5,000Z.  were  voted ; and  on  the  17th,  100Z. 
ordered  to  be  paid  Capt.  Pudsey  for  bringing 
news  of  the  surrender.  Then  came  the  crash  ; 
what  the  ruthless  soldiers  had  not  done,  Parlia- 
ment in  time  effeoted.  On  the  4th  April,  1651, 
it  was  “ Resolved  that  the  Cathedral  of  Liohfield 
be  disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  poor  to  set 
them  on  work ! ” It  is  true  the  building  had 
by  this  time  been  sadly  stripped  of  its  valuables, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Parliament  quietly 
voted  the  sale  of  the  residue,  and  of  the  money 
to  be  raised  thereby  one  moiety  was  to  be 
given  to  the  poor  of  Liohfield,  and  the  other  to 
the  poor  of  the  diocese.  Yet  by  its  remonstrance 
in  February,  1654,  Stafford  had  not  then  received 
its  600Z.  of  the  proceeds.  Of  the  condition  of 
the  cathedral,  even  six  years  later,  we  have 
good  evidence,  for  early  in  1660  the  Michael 
Noble  already  mentioned,  desired  by  his  will  to 
be  buried  “ in  the  late  Cathedral  Church,” 
while  a note  in  one  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS., 
dated  June  16th  the  same  year,  says: — “This 
morning,  Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Lichfield,  told  me  that 
the  olerk  vicars  of  the  cathedral  had  entered  the 
chapter-house  and  there  said  service,  and  this, 
with  the  vestry,  was  the  only  place  in  the 
church  that  had  a roof  to  shelter  them ! ” A 
year  later,  however,  and  the  city  had  a new 
bishop.  To  John  Hacket,  Lichfield  is  indebted 
in  more  wayB  than  one,  and  of  the  20, 000Z.  spent 
in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  he  himself 
gave  1,7007.  And  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  he 
did  when,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1669,  the  restored 
building  was  dedicated. 

Talking  of  bishops,  reminds  us  that  even 
Lichfield  has  had  some  peculiar  representatives. 
A former  dean  of  the  diocese, — Thomas  Wood, — 
succeeded  John  Hacket  in  the  see,  and  held  it 
fcom  1671  to  1692,  but  instead  of  taking  an 
interest  in  the  oity,  his  interest  appears  to  have 
been  far  away  from  it,  for  he  actually  resided 
at  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  Middle- 
sex, where  he  founded  almshouses,  and  left 
tokens  of  his  charity  there,  at  Oxford,  and  at 
Ufford,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  was  buried ; but  to 
Lichfield  nothing,  except  the  incomplete  palace 
in  the  Close,  which,  in  1687,  he  commenced 
building,  it  is  supposed,  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Archbishop,  who  had  cited  him  to  repair  to 
his  diocese,  but  which  he  had  refused  to  obey. 


His  palace  has  only  in  recent  years  been 
tenanted  by  the  Bishop,  for  all  the  early  ones 
preferred  Ecoleshall  Castle,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  sold  a few  years  since. 

The  two  last  bishops  of  Lichfield,  Lonsdale, 
and  Selwyn,  were  each  well  deserving  the  , 
appointment,  and  have  left  behind  them  names 
that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  John  Lons- 
dale, the  eighty-ninth  tenant  of  the  see,  sup- 
ported and  carried  to  a successful  found at.ionr 
the  Theological  College  which  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Edwards  and  E.  T.  Codd  started,  as  a project, 
in  1852 ; and  on  March  6,  1863,  he  presided  at 
a general  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  whioh  had 
not  been  held  previously  for  j ust  one  hundred 
years. 

Before  closing  these  notes  on  the  cathedral 
we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a very  inte- 
resting MS.  preserved  in  the  Salt  Library  at 
Stafford.  Mr.  Mazzinghi,  the  obliging  librarian, 
kindly  favoured  us  with  a look  at  it,  and 
although  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  we  think 
an  abstract  will  prove  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  It  is  entitled,  “Mr.  Walmesley’s 
account  of  the  bells  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lichfield,  and  of  the  Society  of  Ringers,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Loyal  Youths  in  the  City 
of  Lichfield,  December  20,  1686.”  The  orders 
are  sixteen  in  number.  The  first  Master  was 
Riohard  Dyott,  esq.,  and  the  Warden,  Michael 
Lambe.  Each  member  upon  admission  to  pay 
twelve  pence  ; to  attend  in  the  cathedral  belfry 
every  Thursday  at  five  o’olook  in  the  afternoon 
for  practice,  and  if  absent  without  cause  to- 
forfeit  6d.  The  Warden  for  the  time  being  to  1 
keep  the  bells  and  ropes  in  proper  order,  provide 
oil  and  candles,  tar  the  bells,  towards  the 
expenses  of  which  eaoh  member  shall  pay 
twelve  pence  quarterly,  and  ten  shillings  among 
themselves  yearly  to  Thomas  Morgill ; any 
member  offending  by  swearing  or  otherwise 
misconducting  himself  to  pay  three  pence.  The 
fourteenth  rule  reads: — “Item,  That  the  said 
Master  shall  upon  the  fifth  of  November  yearly, 
if  not  Sunday,  and  when  it  falls  out  upon 
Sunday,  the  day  following,  provide  the  company 
a pesse  of  roast  beefe  to  bee  eaten  at  the  house 
of  the  Warden,  together  with  a bottle  of  ale  to 
each  member  of  the  said  sooiety  to  drinke  the 
king’s  health.” 

The  plan  of  the  cathedral  in  1881,  which  wae 
printed  last  Easter,  and  owes  its  publication,  we 
believe,  to  the  present  Dean,  assisted  by  the 
indefatigable  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  broadsides 
we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a perfeot  store-house 
of  facts  at  a glance.  It  shows  the  ancient 
and  modern  parts  of  the  cathedral,  the  position 
of  all  the  monuments,  the  dates  of  erections, 
restorations,  and  everything  interesting.  From 
the  year  1200,  which  the  choir  is  supposed  ta 
date,  to  1879,  everything  of  interest  is  noted. 
But  one  curious  fact  we  are  told.  The  cathedral 
interior  is  not  in  a straight  line,  “ there  are  no 
less  than  six  strongly-marked  deflections  be- 
tween the  extreme  west  and  extreme  east  of 
the  building,  corresponding  for  the  most  part  to- 
the  different  periods  in  which  it  gradually 
reached  its  present  dimensions.”  The  total 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  403  ft. ; nave,  175  ft.  j 
width  of  nave  (with  aisles),  65  ft.  8 in. ; length 
of  transept,  north  to  south,  149  ft. ; height  of 
central  spire,  252  ft. ; height  of  south-western 
Bpire,  192  ft. 

The  south  transept  dates  from  1220 ; north 
transept  and  chapter-house,  1240;  nave,  1275; 
west  front,  1275-1350 ; lady  chapel  and  presby- 
tery, 1300  to  1330 ; and  the  Btained  glass  in  the 
chapel  windows  came  from  the  Abbey  of 
Herokenrode,  near  Lifege,  in  1802. 

The  mother  church  of  Lichfield  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  and  was  rebuilt  upon  the  ancient 
foundation  1855-70.  It  is  the  fifth  that  has 
been  erected  on  the  site,  and  has  a lofty  tower 
and  spire.  In  fact,  Lichfield  is  called  the  City 
of  Spires.  The  monuments  in  the  church  are  - 
interesting,  especially  those  of  the  Dyott  family. 
The  registers,  too,  are  in  good  preservation,  and 
to  the  kindness  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  M.  H. 
Scott,  we  are  indebted  for  a lengthy  search  . 
through  them.  On  the  cover  of  the  earliest  one  i 
is  given  the  weight  of  the  eight  bells  in  1726, — • 
80  owt.  3 qr.  23  lb.,  the  tenor  weighing  19  cwt.  . 
1 qr.  18  lb.  There  are  also  the  names  of  thirty-  • 
nine  persons  who  were  touched  for  the  king  s i 
evil  “ in  yu  midle  quire  of  the  Minster  Church,” 
1685-7,  and  the  names  of  fifteen  children  “ born  t 
to  dissenters  ” between  December  27,  1696,  and  l 
February  26, 1728-9  ! The  Ashmole  family  was  3 
associated  with  the  parish  from  the  earlies 
times  down  to  within  a few  years  ago.  Th 
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registers  commence  October  5,  1566,  and  the 
first  of  the  family  is  the  marriage  of  Nicholas 
Ashmole  with  Margery  Byrkett,  January  23, 
1571.  The  entry  of  June  2,  1617,  “ Elias,  sonne 
of  Symon  Ashmole,  was  baptised,”  records  the 
baptism  of  the  founder  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.  Oa  February  19,  1636-7, 
the  “ Sir  Symon  Weston,  knight,  buried,”  was 
the  Recorder  of  Lichfield  under  the  charter  of 
James  I.,  and  succeeded  three  dukes  of  Somerset 
in  that  office.  Among  the  curious  entries  are 
the  following: — On  February  9,  1684-5,  ‘‘King 
James  II.  proclaimed  King  of  England  y°  9th  at 
Lichfield,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with 
much  rejoicing.”  On  April  26,  1583,  “ two 
strangers  of  St.  Michael’s  ” were  buried.  On 
December  14,  1725,  “ Bapt.  Richard,  borne  in 
the  street  of  a stranger.”  On  June  1,  1743, 
“ Bapt.  Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Slaughter,  being 
yc  first  y°  silver  basin  was  made  use  of.” 
February  8,  1776,  “Bapt.  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Penn  (Player).”  May  31,  1778, 
“ Bapt.  John,  son  of  Margaret  Macgill,  a 
travelling  woman.”  On  the  cover  of  the 
second  register  is  written  “ Mr.  Thomas  Adey, 
magistrate,  claims  the  place  where  Mr.  Onion’s 
last  wife  was  buried.” 

St.  Michael’s  Church  is  situate  on  Greenhill, 
and  is  also  of  an  ancient  foundation.  It  was 
restored  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  vault  of  the 
Earls  of  Donegal  was  bricked  up.  Here  is 
preserved  in  a niche  in  the  church  the  very 
interesting  sculptured  stone  representing  a 
citizen  of  Liohfield  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  discovered  when  pulling  down  a wall 
an  1846.  The  churchyard,  which  is  the  chief 
burying-place  of  the  city,  is  the  largest,  perhaps, 
known,  being  7 acres  in  extent.  It  is  also  of  a 
peculiar  marshy  nature,  although  Etanding  at  a 
great  height.  Here,  close  to  the  high-road 
leading  to  the  Trent  Valley  Station,  is  the 
celebrated  clock  tomb  of  Chancellor  Law  ; here 
also,  close  to  the  church,  is  a remarkable  grave- 
stone,— so  remarkable,  indeed,  that  it  has 
puzzled  many  an  antiquary.  The  original  in- 
scriptions, partly  defaced,  are  on  one  side;  the 
renewed  ones  on  the  other.  The  latter  read 
thus : — 


Here 

lyes  the  body 
of  William  Clarke 
who  was  Clerk  of 
this  Church  61 

and  buried  March  25 
1525  aud  aged  9(3. 


Here 

lye9  the  body 
of  William  Clarke 
Clarke  of  this 
Church  71  yeares 
who  died  Sept.  26 
1562  and  aged  S6. 


Restored  1S70. 


These  lengthy  services  upon  the'face  of  these 
inscriptions  are  enough  to  take  one’s  breath 
away,  but  unfortunately  “ Here  lyes  ” is  to 
some  extent  correct.  Of  the  clerk  who  died 
1525  we  have  no  evidence,  as  the  date  is  at 
least  a dozen  years  before  parish  registers 
began  to  be  kept ; but  of  the  inscription  number 
two  we  have  a very  decisive  proof  of  its  telling 
us  the  “ lio”  direct.  Thanks  to  the  great  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Sergeantson,  who  devoted  much 
valuable  time  in  gratifying  our  curiosity,  we 
found  the  burial  register  to  read  thus  : — 
“ William  Clarke,  the  clarke  of  St.  Miohael’s 
Church,  lij  yeares,  was  buryed  the  xxvth  day  of 
March,  Anno  Dn , 1595.”  Here,  then,  the 
register  proves  that  he  was  clerk  fifty-two 
years,  and  not  seventy-one  years,  as  on  the 
stone ; and  that  he  died  at  least  thirty-three 
years  later  than  the  stone  gave  him  credit  for  ! 
Now  we  would  suggest  that  in  trying  to  read 
the  nearly-obliterated  inscriptions,  the  dates 
and  persons  have  been  misplaced,  for  the  first 
reads  “ Clerk  of  this  church  fifty-one  years,  and 
buried  ....  March  ....”;  and  the  other 
“ Clarke  of  this  church  7 ...  . yeares,  who 
died  . . . .”  We  had  no  time  to  Bearch  the 
register  through,  but  a careful  perusal  might 
«nd  in  the  first  one  being  he  who  died  in  1595, 
and  the  second  one  the  clerk  who  died  at  a later 
date. 

But  our  wonderment  was  not  abated  when  the 
very  next  stone  in  the  churchyard  reoords, — 

Here  lyes  yc  body  of  William  Clarke,  gent. 
Borne  in  Lichf.  Lived  in  London.  Clarke  in 
ye  Excise  Office,  . . . -”  Unfortunately  the 
date  is  buried,  but  he  must  have  been  the 
William  Clarke  to  whom  his  son  William  ad- 
I dressed  the  letters  in  1678,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  Oxford.  The 
Clarke  family  must  have  been  a noted  long-life 
one  in  Staffordshire,  for  in  the  churchyard  of 
Stoke-npon-Trent  is  a stone  recording  “ Sibil 
Clarke,  1684,  aged  112.  Henry  Clarke,  aged 
112.”  But  the  “ hereditary  ” office  of  parish 
clerk  haB  never  been  bo  clearly  demonstrated  as 
iB  shown  by  the  records  of  Didsbury,  Lancashire, 


where  the  family  of  Wood  held  the  office  from 
1591  to  1839, — a period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half ! 

We  will  now  just  take  at  random  a few 
entries  from  the  St.  Michael’s  books  likely  to 
interest  our  readers,  and  not  hitherto  printed: — 

1632.  “Thomas  Smalridge  buried  with  a coffin, 
the  9th  of  October.” 

1634.  “ A strange  man  that  perished  in  the 
snow.”  January  31. 

1704.  August  12.  “ Buried  a child  of  John  Bills, 
unbaptized.” 

1727-8.  .February  14.  “ Buried  Rebecca  wife  of 
William  Pinkerman,  an  acktor.” 

1749.  May  29.  “ Buried  a stranger  and  old 

soldier." 

1777.  February  21.  “Buried  a spurrious  and 
adultrine  child  of  William  and  T.  Alsopand  Jones.”  ! 

1779.  March  16.  “Buried  a child  belonging  to 
the  militia.” 

1780.  November.  “Sepult.  Ann,  Countess  of 
Donegall,  from  Fishorwick  Park.  22d.” 

1809.  March.  “ Sepult.  Joseph,  son  of  William 
and  Ann  Harper,  who  was  killed  by  a cow  in  the 
churchyard.  31.” 

In  1628  was  buried  Francis  Wood,  who  in  his 
will  left  this  very  commendable  direction : — 
“ Item.  My  will  and  mind  is  that  my  exors. 
shal  be  good  unto  my  tennants,  and  not  to  putt 
them  out  of  those  things  wch  they^hould  soe  long 
as  they  paye  their  rent,  and  do  as  honest 
tennants  should  doe.”  In  1635,  on  March  18, 
20,  and  21,  are  four  conseoutive  entries, — two 
baptisms  and  two  burials  of  the  name  of  Smith, 
three  of  the  entries  relating  to  three  different 
families  of  that  name ! On  August  30,  1704, 
oocurB  this  very  significant  entry  : — “ Married  at 
Homberwich  Chapell,  Richard  Taylor  and  Mary 
Taylor,  both  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  London.”  Was  it  a runaway 
match  ? In  1728  was  |buried  Alice  Hayes,  who 
(according  to  the  tombstone)  “ fled  from  Popery 
and  famine  at  the  famous  siege  of  Londonderry, 
A.D.  1689.”  In  1810  were  buried  (in  one  grave), 
as  the  tombstone  informs  us,  “N.  W.  J.,  Lich- 
field, June  1,  1810,” — John  Neve,  aged  25, 
William  Weightman,  aged  26,  and  James  Jack- 
son,  aged  48,  who  were  the  last  persons  executed 
in  Liohfield  for  forgery.  In  1870,  George 
Mather,  “ for  more  than  fifty  years  clerk, 
sexton,  and  ringer,”  aged  85.  A Minton  tile, 
with  some  curiouB  emblems  of  his  office,  has 
been  erected  by  the  rector  in  the  old  vestry. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  in  Septomber,  1879,  was 
buried  here  Henry  Littler,  the  head  verger  of 
the  cathedral,  whose  unfortunate  death  caused 
a greater  sensation  in  the  city  than  we  ever 
expeoted  the  quiet,  immovable  place  to  be  guilty 
of.  But,  then,  poor  Littler  was  universally 
respected,  and  that  is  something,  and  a great 
virtue,  too,  in  any  city.  Not  far  from  his  grave 
is  that  Btately  avenue  of  elm-trees  so  well 
known  to  visitors.  The  parish  records  tell  us 
they  were  planted  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1750,  which,  being  “ a windy  Tuesday,”  gave 
rise  to  the  saying  hereabouts  that  the  wind  is 
always  stronger  at  this  place  than  any  other  in 
Liohfield. 

We  next  paid  a visit  to  another  church,  the 
ancient  Stowe,  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop, 
St.  Chad  (A.D.  669-672),  who  had  his  hermitage, 
it  is  supposed,  upon  the  Bite,  and  subsequently 
founded  the  earliest  Liohfield  church.  In  a 
recent  address  by  the  present  dean,  upon  “ The 
Mercian  Church  and  St.  Chad,”  he  reminds  us 
that  “ a wide  span  of  ages  separates  us  from 
him  ; but  a bright  arch  of  eternal  truth  uniteB 
the  Missionary  Chad  and  the  Missionary  Selwyn.” 
The  old  Stowe  Church,  a venerable  structure, 
with  a tower  which  looks  as  if  it  has  not 
many  years  longer  to  live,  has  been  a pic- 
turesque object  from  the  cathedral  close  for 
ages.  The  vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Graham, 
kindly  permitted  us  to  “look  around,”  and  a 
look  into  the  registers  in  which  occur  many  in- 
teresting  entries  relating  to  the  families  of  Bid- 
dulph,  Dyott,  Ashmole,  and  King.  Of  the  latter 
family  was  Gregory  King,  the  well-known  Lan- 
caster Herald,  who  was  born  in  this  parish  in 
1648,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Benet’s,  Paul's 
Wharf,  London,  1712.  The  St.  Chad’s  registers 
are  missing  for  the  dates  between  the  23rd  df 
May,  1638,  and  the  28th  of  August,  1650,  so  we 
are  unable  to  record  his  baptism  ; but  the  burial 
of  the  mother  (and  his  father’s  first  wife)  is 
thus  entered  : — 1668,  April.  “ Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Gregory  King,  buried.  22.”  One  of  the  valued 
manuscripts  in  our  collection  contains  trickings 
of  the  arms  in  Lichfield  Cathedral  in  1663,  which 
Young  Gregory,  then  clerk  to  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  the  well-known  antiquary,  executed  for  his 
employer.  Among  the  curious  entries  in  the 


St.  Chad’s  register  is  one  dated  1676,  the  bap- 
tism, on  the  7th  of  December,  of  Grace,  Mercy, 
and  Peace,  the  daughters  of  Michael  Allen  ; but 
the  two  latter  being  buried  the  next  day,  Grace 
alone  survived  of  the  three.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a stone  to  George  Houldsworth,  1812.  “ He 
was ; but  words  are  wanting  to  say  what.  Think 
what  a husband  should  be  : he  was  that.” 

ChriBt  Church  is  a modern  building,  having 
been  ereoted  in  1845-7  by  Mrs.  Hinckley,  the 
daughter  of  Dean  Woodhouse.  St.  John’s 
Church  is  attached  to  the  hospital  of  that 
name  erected  1495,  and  was  restored  in  1870-1 
through  the  influence,  we  are  told,  of  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Dod,  the  master;  although  the  guide-book 
to  the  city,  by  the  well-known  local  antiquary, 
John  Hewitt  (who  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  January,  1878),  informs  us  it  was  to  Chan- 
cellor Law,  who  was  many  years  master,  that  “ it 
owes  its  new  life.” 

Within  a few  paces,  behind  the  buildings  in 
St.  John-street,  and  extending  to  a line  with  the 
city  conduit  tower,  is  the  friary  and  its  grounds. 
Here  was  founded  a convent  of  the  order  of 
Grey  Friars,  who  came  into  England  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
they  opened  an  establishment  at  Lichfield.  The 
Grey  Friars  were,  at  first,  called  Franciscans, 
St.  Francis  having  been  their  founder ; then 
Grey  Friars,  from  the  habit  or  long  grey  cloak 
which  they  wore,  the  hood  being  made  suitable 
either  to  cover  the  head  or  hold  such  provisions 
as  were  given  them  by  the  benevolent ; a cord 
round  their  loins  completed  their  dress.  The 
friars  depended  upon  the  charity  of  the  outside 
world,  and  begged  their  way  on  foot  from  door 
to  door,  whereas  the  monks  kept  themselves 
close  inside  their  monasteries  and  lived  in 
common  upon  their  own  property.  To  this 
order  several  pope3  were  very  good  by  granting 
various  immunities,  among  which  the  privilege 
of  being  buried  in  the  Franciscan  habit  which 
would  secure  them  from  “ the  Evil  One.”  The 
old  friary  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  burnt 
the  city  in  1291,  was  rebuilt,  and  finally  dissolved 
by  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  present 
building  was  erected.  From  that  monarch,  the 
property  passed  through  many  private  hands, 
one  of  whom,  John  Hill,  in  1638,  had  a plan 
drawn  of  it  (printed  in  Harwood’s  History  of 
the  city),  and  from  here  in  1640  addressed  a 
letter  to  Elias  Ashmole.  Richard  Johnson,  a 
century  and  a half  ago,  devised  it  by  will  to  the 
parish  of  Nether  Seal,  co.  Leicester,  and  to  the 
trustees  of  the  manors  of  Chilcote  aud  Stretton, 
co.  Derby,  for  charitable  purposes.  In  1746  was 
discovered  the  old  monumental  slab  now  pre- 
served in  the  east  wall  of  the  building.  It 
records  the  memory  of  Riohard  the  merchant, 
who,  probably  believing  in  the  pope’s  privileges, 
joined  the  religious  order  as  a safer  way  of 
getting  to  heaven ! In  1779,  two  very  interest- 
ing drawings  were  made  of  the  friary  buildings 
as  then  existing.  One  is  taken  from  the  west, 
the  other  south-west.  They  exhibit  at  a glance 
the  whole  range  extending  to  St.  John’s,  while 
the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  and  the  cathedral  spires 
are  seen  in  the  distance.  These  two  drawings 
are,  we  understand,  the  oldest  views  of  the 
friary  known  to  exist,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  of  London,  who 
some  time  since  exhibited  them  to  the  principal 
citizens  of  Lichfield. 

Next  to  the  friary  gates  was  erected,  in  1863, 
the  condnit  clook  tower.  The  tablet  on  it  says  : 
“ H.  de  Campanel  founded  the  Crucifix  Fountain, 
1301,  A.D.,”  for  the  use  and  solace  of  the  friars. 
Afterwards  four  conduits  supplied  the  city  with 
water,  and  about  the  year  1822  pipes  were  laid 
into  the  houses,  and  now  we  have  reason  to 
think  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  indeed 
which  can  boast  of  a water  fountain  outside  and 
inside  most  of  the  tavern  doors. 

The  celebrated  Greenhill  Bower  is  held  every 
Whit-Monday.  It  is  after  the  style  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  in  London.  A procession  of 
citizens,  knights  in  armour,  city  heralds,  bands, 
volunteer  corps,  &c.,  the  festivities  winding  up 
with  a cold  collation  in  the  Bower  to  all  comers, 
and  danoing  in  the  Guildhall  or  Museum  grounds. 
It  is  “ the  day  of  days”  in  Lichfield,  and  origi- 
nated from  the  ancient  custom  of  the  View  of 
Arms,  to  inspect  the  citizens’  means  of  defence. 

The  city  museum  is  placed  above  the  free 
News-room  aud  Library,  opened  April  26th, 
1859.  The  building  stands  in  encloeed  grounds 
reclaimed  from  the  ozier-bed  of  Sand  ford  Pool, 
anc  facing  the  high-road.  The  antiquities  pre- 
served here  are  many  and  curious,  including  a 
fine  collection  of  medals,  tokens,  and  coins ; also 
a large  earthenware  vase,  inscribed  “ Lichfield 
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Conduit  Workes,  Jane  16,  1711.  In  Notting- 
ham made.”  There  are  some  interesting  por- 
traits of  celebrated  citizens,  and  many  varieties 
from  Green’s  and  Wright’s  old  Museums  in  this 
city,  so  world-renowned  a century  ago.  Next  to 
this  buildiug  is  oiae  specially  appropriated  as  the 
district  Court  of  Probate,  which  contains  local 
wills  and  administrations  from  thesyear  1516. 
There  are  associated  with  this  establishment 
those  three  graces  which  we  should  like  to  see 
in  many  other  district  Probate  Courts, — civility 
in  the  officials,  completeness  in  the  arrange- 
menc  of  the  documents,  and  cleanliness  in  the 
depository  for  their  safe-keeping.  Only  those 
whose  business  compels  them  to  make  use  of 
a district  court  for  searching  purposes  can  tell 
that  these  three  virtues  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  Liohfield  oourt  will  produce  good  imitations. 
While  here  curiosity  prompted  us  to  “ read  ” 
the  oldest  of  the  Shakspeare  wills  preserved 
here, — that  of  Christopher  Shakspeare,  of  Pack- 
wood,  co.  Warwick,  1557.  Now,  we  have  heard 
a good  deal  about  the  way  of  spelling  the  name 
of  the  poet ; but  here,  in  this  little  will  and  in- 
ventory of  a man  whose  goods  and  ohattels  were 
only  valued  at  49Z.  6s.  8d.,  'we  find  his  name 
spelt  three  different  ways, — “ Shakespeare,” 

“ Shaxpeare,”  and  “ Shakspeer.”  In  the  short 
will  of  a groom  of  H.M.  Chamber,  proved  in 
London,  160S,  we  find  a like  deviation, — 
“Morrey,”  “ Morraye,”  11  Murraye,” — which 
dearly  shows  that  pedigree-hunters  should  not 
be  too  fastidious  how  names  were  spelt  in  the 
good  old  times,  and  we  could  instance  scores 
of  suoh  eccentric,  or,  rather,  the  careless,  habit 
in  which  scribes  indulged. 

But  one  word  more,  and  that  will  be  interest- 
ing. What  has  been  the  progress  of  Lichfield 
as  regards  the  census  ? That  is  a momentous 
subject  at  all  times  to  a city,  and  yet  it  has  not 
grown  as  other  cities  have.  Exactly  100  years 
ago  the  city  was  carefully  surveyed,  and  in  1781 
there  were  in  it  765  houses  and  3,771  persons, 
and  of  these  numbers  43  houses  and  216  persons 
were  belonging  to  the  Close.  In  1880,  the 
population  was  4,512.  In  1881,  the  return 
just  issued  tells  us  that  in  the  municipal 
and  Parliamentary  (or  actual  city)  district,  the 
houses  are  1,681  and  the  population  8,360,  being 
only  128  houses  and  1,013  persons  more  than 
were  there  ten  years  ago  ! Surely  not  an  ex- 
cessive rate  to  travel  at  for  a cathedral  city. 
But  let  us  complete  the  table.  The  superin- 
tendent registrar’s  distriot  shows  that  in  an 
area  of  72,745  statute  acres  there  were  6,591 
inhabited  houses  in  1871,  and  7,579  in  1881, 
while  the  population  had  increased  from  32,165 
to  39,261.  But  then  these  figures  represent  the 
surrounding  parishes,  and  not  Liohfield  city 
proper.  And  the  cause  of  the  city  not  increasing 
in  the  same  ratio  with  other  cities  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  neither  a manufacturing  nor, 
speaking  commercially,  a commercial  town. 
When  Boswell  and  Dr.  Johnson  visited  it  in 
1776,  the  latter  tells  us  “ very  little  business 
appeared  to  be  going  forward.  I found,  how- 
ever, two  strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a 
place, — Bailcloths  and  streamers  for  ships.”  And 
when  Bozzy  accused  Johnson  (who  was  a native, 
please  bear  in  mind),  “ You  are  an  idle  set  of 
people,”  our  Sam  replied,  “ We  are  a city  of 
philosophers ; we  work  with  our  heads,  and 
make  the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands  ! ” 

We  heartily,  however,  congratulate  the  citi- 
zens upon  some  improvements,  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  be  backward  in  carrying  out 
others ; some  are  yet  urgently  required.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  gas-lighting  is  of  a 
less  eccentric  character  than  formerly.  Fifty 
years  ago,  it  is  true,  the  250  to  300  oii-lamps 
were  extinguished  by  two  o’clock  a.m.  between 
September  and  April ; in  modern  times  the  gas- 
lamps  were  extinguished  at  twelve,  and  when 
the  moon  was  supposed  to  shine  they  were  not 
lighted  at  all.  We  recollect,  however,  the  “ be- 
twixt and  between.”  One  night  the  lamps  were 
lighted  before  dark,  and  the  moon  subsequently 
shone  most  brilliantly ; the  next  night  was  a 
very  dark  one,  and  the  lamps  remained  un- 
lighted, and  the  inconvenience  we  experienced 
in  our  journey  through  the  city  we  can  amply 
testify.  Bat  within  the  past  two  years  the 
lamps  have  been  lighted  every  night,  but  ex- 
tinguished at  half-past  eleven  p.m.  Then,  again, 
there  is  another  improvement.  The  post-service 
enables  a correspondent  to  send  off  a letter  to 
London  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  receive  a reply 
to  it  in  the  eveningof  the  same  day.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend,  and  one  of  these  days  we  may  hope  to 


see  some  encouragement  given  towards  providing 
temperate  amusements  for  those  who  fail  to  find 
amusements  at  home,  and  who  wander  through 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  city,  and  stroll 
into  its  privileged  plaoes  so  freely  licensed, 
because  there  is  no  other  public  establishment 
open  to  receive  them. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AT  AMMAN,  MOAB. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Besant,  secretary  to  the  Palestine 
Exploration  F and,  to  important  discoveries  made 
by  Captain  Conder,  R.E.,  of  rude  stone  monu- 
ments in  Moab,  round  Mounts  Nebo  and  Pis- 
gah.  I now  forward  particulars  of  a very 
singular  building  on  the  citadel  hill  at  Amman 
(Rabbath-Amman),  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
palace  at  Mashita,  discovered  by  Canon  Tris- 
tram, to  whose  work  a very  interesting  archi- 
tectural chapter  a3  to  the  palace  was  added  by 
Mr.  Fergusson.  The  building  at  Amman  has 
also  been  visited  by  Canon  Tristram  and  Colonel 
Warren,  the  latter  of  whom  was  enabled  to  take 
a good  photograph  of  it,  and  to  get  a general 
plan  of  the  remains  of  the  city,  which  plan  was 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Fund,  1872,  p.  66,  accompanied  by  a short 
description  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Northey. 
Canon  Tristram  has  also  described  the  build- 
ing in  the  “ Land  of  Israel,”  p.  588,  thus  : — “ The 
interior  architecture  of  the  church,  if  not  in 
the  purest  taste,  is  marvellously  elaborate.  It 
is  faced  with  120  small  round-topped  niches, 
each  shallow,  and  the  panels  filled  with  carving 
of  endless  variety.  No  two  are  alike,  either  in 
the  soulpbure  of  the  arch-heads  or  of  the  panels. 
Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruits  are  the  predominant 
designs,  forming  quite  a pattern-book  for  Gothic 
decoration.  The  upper  story  is  filled  with  niches 
of  similar  plan,  but  much  larger,  extending  to 
the  roof.  Eight  panels  of  leaves  and  pines,  all 
in  different  patterns,  occupy  the  faces  towards 
the  centre,  and  many  others  the  limbs  of  the 
oross.  The  whole  reminded  us  somewhat  of  the 
ancient  church  at  Athens,  though  that  is  much 
poorer  and  on  a smaller  scale.  The  state  of 
preservation  of  this  building  is  truly  mar- 
vellous.” 

But  these  curious  architectural  details  were 
not,  unfortunately,  drawn  by  him.  Captain 
Conder  has  now  supplied  these,  together  with  a 
photograph  taken  by  the  second  officer  in  charge, 
Lieut.  Mantell.  The  plan  externally  of  the 
building  is,  roughly  speaking,  quadrangular 
85  ft.  by  80  ft.  But  internally  it  is  that  of  a 
Greek  cross,  the  centre  part  being  oooupied  by 
an  open  court,  33  ft.  square,  in  eaoh  Bide  of 
which  is  a recess,  18  ft.  wide  and  18  ft.  deep, 
arched  over,  but  open  to  the  court  in  front.  Tue 
arches  appear  to  be  pointed.  Three  of  the 
spaces  completing  the  square  are  occupied  by 
vaulted  chambers,  and  in  the  fourth  (north-west 
angle)  are  the  remains  of  a staircase. 

The  large  recesses  are  33  ft.  high  to  the  apex. 
There  are  no  remains  of  dome  or  other  roof 
over  the  crux.  The  building  has  been  variously 
described  as  having  been  a ohurch  or  a mosque. 
The  plan  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
Greek  church,  but  differs  from  it  in  some 
essential  particulars,  and  more  resembles  that 
of  such  buildings  as  the  mosque  at  Broussa, 
whose  date  is  known  to  be  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  of  Hassan  at  Cairo  of  the  same 
date,  or  the  new  mosque  at  Algiers,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  both  of  which  were  de- 
signed by  Christian  architects  for  Mahommedan 
worship.  There  are  special  features  in  the 
building  at  Amman  which  render  it  very 
interesting.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  great  arches 
over  the  recesses  and  the  wall  spaces  on  each 
side  are  designed  in  almost  exactly  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Tak  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon,  as 
shown  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  History,  and  to  a large 
soale  in  Flandrin  and  Coste’s  “ Persia.”  This  is 
assigned  by  him  to  the  Sassanian  period, 
A.D.  550,  and  the  Amman  building,  though  very 
much  smaller,  is  so  like  to  it  that  no  one, 
whether  architect  or  not,  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  resemblance. 

But  the  details  at  Amman  much  exceed  those 
of  Ctesiphon  in  richness.  To  quote  Captain 
Condor’s  words, — “The  main  feature  is  the 
elaborately-sculptured  ornamentations  of  the 
inner  walls,  the  style  of  which,  as  a whole,  is 
quite  unlike  any  sculpture  found  in  Western 
Palestine.” 

The  ornament  to  which  he  refers  consists 
mainly  of  panelling,  as  at  Ctesiphon.  But  in- 
stead of  being  plain,  as  there,  the  semicircular 


arches  are  much  enriched,  and  the  larger  ones 
enclose  others  of  distinctly  a horseshoe  form, — 
the  panel  having  a centre  mullion.  The  narrow 
lights  thus  formed  are  filled  in  with  roundlets, 
eaoh  having  a rose  or  other  ornament  in  the 
centre.  Captain  Conder  notices  that  “ there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  any  figures  of  animals.” 

As  to  “ the  vine-branohes  which  occur  in  the 
interior  of  some  of  the  panels,”  “ several  con- 
ventional vine  patterns  occur  not  only  on  the  later 
Jewish  tombs,  when  Greek  art  influenced  the 
native  sculptors,  but  also  in  Byzantine  tombs 
and  ohapels  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  in 
Western  Palestine,”  and  “ among  the  details  are 
a flat  tooth  moulding,  whioh  somewhat  resembles 
the  ornament  applied  by  the  Crusaders  to  arches 
in  their  early  churches  of  the  twelfth  century, 
as  in  the  beautiful  west  end  of  the  Muristan, 
Jerusalem.”  The  architectural  peculiarities  to 
be  noted  from  the  foregoing  statements  are, — j 
the  general  design,  the  horse-shoe,  and  (pro- 
bably) pointed  arches,  the  ornamental  filling-in 
to  the  narrow  lights,  and  the  tooth  ornament. 
The  design  appears  clearly  to  have  been  derived 
from  Sassanian  sources. 

The  origin  of  the  horse-shoe  aroh  is  not  so 
clear,  but  we  have  several  well-dated  examples 
of  it  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  at 
Dana,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  at  EdeBsa,  as 
described  in  Pullan’s  “ Byzantine  Architecture.” 
Another  well  - dated  example  has  been  kindly 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  viz.,  a 
Syrian  MS.  finished  in  586,  a copy  of  whioh  is 
given  in  the  splendid  work  of  Garnooi,  and 
whioh  shows  horse-shoe  arches  within  semi- 
circular ones. 

The  filling-in  to  the  panels  at  Amman  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  windows  in  many  of  the 
small  Greek  churches,  e.g.,  the  Cathedral  at 
Athens,  the  date  of  which  is  supposed  by 
Couchaud  (“  Eglises  Byzantines  ”)  to  be  the 
sixth  century ; whilst  Mr.  Fergusson  considers 
the  date  to  be  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  or 
thirteenth  century.  From  careful  examination 
of  these  and  other  old  Greek  churohes  on  the 
spot  many  years  since,  and  again  quite  recently, 

I am  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  to 
whom  I have  given  the  reasons  for  my  opinion. 
The  part  of  the  Muristan,  at  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Captain  Conder  refers,  which  I know 
well,  and  of  whioh  we  have  a fine  photograph 
taken  by  Lieutenant  Kitchener,  is  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  result  as  to  the  Amman  building 
would  appear  thus  to  be  that  it  was  designed  at 
a la*:e  period,  in  the  traditionary  style  of  the 
Sassanian 8,  with  the  horseshoe  arches  of  the 
East  (whatever  their  origin),  the  Byzantine 
fillings-in  of  the  windows  and  peculiar  orna- 
ment used  by  the  Western  nations  in  their 
twelfth-century  work, — as  singular  a medley  as 
is,  I believe,  to  be  found  anywhere.  Near  to 
the  above  are  the  ruins  of  a mosque,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  walls  and  minaret  remains,  and  of 
which  we  have  photographs  taken  by  Colonel 
Warren  and  by  Lieutenant  Mantell.  Captain 
Conder  describes  it  thus : — “ It  is  a typical 
mosque,  resembling  in  plan  the  White  Mosque 
at  Ramleh,  and  measuring  183  ft.  by  129  ft., 
built  of  finely-dreBsed  stonework.  The  minaret 
is  nearly  perfect,  and  the  staircase  intact ; two 
of  the  entrances  have  stone  lintels  under  the 
arches.  One  aroh  is  7 ft.  6 in.  span,  the  lintel- 
stone  9 ft.  long.  Another  has  two  lintels,  eaoh 
16  ft.  long.  The  stones  appear  to  have  been 
cut  for  their  present  purpose,  and  to  have  very  y 
little  structural  use.  There  are  no  traoes  of  any  y 
inscriptions  beyond  a rudely-carved  Moslem  o 
religious  formula  over  the  door,  which  appears  i 
to  have  been  cut  at  a late  period  by  an  unskilful  ; 
hand.” 

The  architectural  interest  attached  to  this  is  J 
that  these  peculiar  lintels  were  used  in  the  early  j 
centuries  A.D.  in  and  about  the  Hauran,  as  may  ; 
be  seen  in  Count  Vogue’s  book  on  Central  Syria,  i 
e.g.  at  Bozra.  To  show  still  further  what  archi-  i 
tectnral  interest  attaohes  to  these  countries  east  r 
and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  east  of  the  i 
Jordan,  I may  mention  that  Professor  Palmer  >: 
describes  in  his  report  (to  the  Palestine  Explora-  i 
tion  committee)  of  his  journey  through  the  rarely-  i 
visited  country  through  Petra  to  Beersheba,  the  t 
finding  grand  remains  of  the  rained  city  of  : 
Sebaita,  supposed  to  be  the  Zephath  of  the  Old  . 
Testament.  The  ruins  are  about  500  yards  long  i 
and  300  yards  wide,  the  streets  still  to  be  traced,  c 
and  there  are  large  remains  of  three  ohurches,  i 
many  of  the  walls  being  20  ft.  to  25  fc.  high.  1 
“ The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  want  of  ( 
timber  beams  has  been  most  skilfully  supplied,  c 
all  the  lower  stories  being  built  with  arohes,  j 
. about  3 ft.  apart  and  2 ft.  wide,  long  chick  beams  i 
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of  atone  being  placed  across  them.”  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  Lebanon  district,  or  read 
Count  Yogu4’s  book  on  Central  Syria,  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  style  of  building  which  charac- 
terises these  northern  districts  was  the  style 
used  also  in  Moab  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  that  there  are  several  chapters  yet  to  be 
written  in  the  art-history  of  the  past,  when 
these  wild  districts  have  been  carefully  explored. 

T.  Hatter  Lewis. 


B1GSHOT  CHURCH. 

We  continue  the  history  of  this  competition 
by  illustrating  the  desigu  submitted  by  Mr.  T. 
Goodchild,  F.R.I.B.A.,  placed  second  by  the 
building  committee,  and  to  which  a sum  of  101. 
was  specially  awarded. 

It  is  of  the  Geometric  period  of  Gothic,  and 
consists  of  nave,  with  clearstory,  north  and 
south  aisles,  choir  and  saorarium,  organ-chamber, 
and  vestries.  It  has  a south  porch,  west  door- 
way, and  distinct  entrance  on  the  north  side  to 
the  royal  seats.  A tower  and  spire  are  shown  at 
the  north-west  angle,  and  as  a sum  of  4001.  has 
been  promised  for  bells,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
erection  of  these  would  soon  follow  the  erection 
of  the  main  building. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  are  local 
6tone  for  the  general  body  of  the  walls,  and 
Bath  stone  for  dressings,  windows,  arches,  &c. 
The  roof  to  be  open-timbered  in  yellow  deal, 
felted  and  slated,  and  Minton’s  tiles  to  aisles 
and  chancel,  &c.  The  church  would  seat  450 
adults. 

We  understand  a tender  has  been  made  by 
an  experienced  builder  of  churches  to  carry  out 
the  design  for  the  sum  to  which  competitors 
were  limited,  3,0001.,  without,  of  course,  tower 
and  spire. 


MOORISH  IRONWORK. 

On  ono  of  our  sheets  of  illustrations  we  this 
week  figure  two  Moorish  knockers  which  were 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Dresser  by  an  assistant,  whom 
he  sent  to  Spain  and  Morocco  to  make  drawings 
and  photographs  of  all  kinds  of  Moorish  remains. 
The  most  interesting  things  resulting  from  thiB 
visit  to  the  two  countries,  in  which  specimens  of 
old  Moorish  work  are  chiefly  to  be  found,  were 
the  knookers,  door-handles,  nails,  escutcheons, 
and  other  works  in  iron,  some  of  these  being 
very  interesting,  aB  well  as  appropriate,  to  odr 
own  wants  at  the  present  time.  This  being  the 
case,  the  Art  Furnishers’  Alliance,  of  157,  New 
Bond-street,  have  made  reproductions  of  these 
old  works,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
metal  work  may  there  see  not  only  these  par- 
ticular things,  but  many  other  reproductions  of 
an  interesting  character. 

On  a second  page,  for  further  examples,  we 
give  sketches  of  three  knockers  and  one  lock- 
plate.  In  Spain  we  find  both  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  art  brought  together  in  a curious 
way,  and  often  meet  with  “ Gothic”  knockers 
which  were  either  the  work  of  Moorish  metal- 
workers themselves,  or  of  men  whom  they 
taught.  Two  of  the  knockers  now  figured,  and 
the  lock-plate, are  pure  Moorish  works;  but  the 
one  knocker  with  the  dragon-like  centre  is  of 
i Gothio  character. 


UNIVERSITY  BUILDINGS, 

THE  FRANZENSRING,  VIENNA. 

The  Franzensring  is  the  latest  development  of 
the  whole  Ring  of  Vienna.  In  reality,  it  is  not 
yet  what  it  is  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  completed  j 
and  it  will  hardly  ever  be  like  the  other  por- 
i tions,  which  show  masses  of  buildings  displaying 
Borne  uniformity  of  architecture,  and  which  have 
merely  added  to  their  special  names  the  generio 
1 term,  “ Ring.”  The  plans  for  the  parts  to  be 
i,  joined  on  to  the  old  town  had  long  been  de- 
signed,— in  fact,  had  partly  been  finished, — when 
the  large  reserved  space,  the  “Paradeplaz,” — the 
name  of  which  showed  it  to  be  devoted  to 
military  purposes, — gave  way  to  necessity.  The 
i capital,  almost  daily  growing  in  extent,  required 
a town-hall,  the  empire  wanted  a Parliament- 
: house,  as  well  as  a suitable  alma  mater,  a uni- 
;i  versity.  The  idea  of  uniting  all  those  and  other 
grand  buildings  on  one  spot,  instead  of  inserting 
i them  here  and  there  between  houses  used  for 
i everyday  purposes,  was  a grand  one,  which 
gradually  grew  in  publio  favour;  and  the  large 
open  spaoe  used  for  military  shows  had  to  be 
) sacrificed.  More  than  that,  the  name  itself 
t disappeared ; but  a space  was  formed  of  which 


Vienna  may  be  prouder  than  it  was  of  its  former 
Champs-de-Mars,  especially  as  another  sump- 
tuous  edifice  was  added,  the  Imperial  Court 
Theatre.  Thus  the  Franzensring  unites  within 
its  bounds  the  grandest  architectural  specimens 
of  the  modern  period  of  Vienna. 

Let  us  see  what  the  latter  are.  If  we  approach 
the  lFranzensring  from  the  Burgring,  the  eye 
rests  first  upon  the  Volksgarten,  with  its  temple 
of  Theseus,  next  upon  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
in  the  distance  upon  a number  of  newly -erected 
gigantic  palaces.  To  the  left  the  eye  beholds, 
receding  from  the  front  line,  the  finely-mem- 
bered  Palace  of  Justice ; before  it,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  the  Greek  style,  forming  a 
flank  of  the  Rathhaus  Park ; and  in  this  park 
the  town-hall,  of  Gothic  architecture,  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  existence,  and 
of  which  we  have  given  our  readers  a view.  The 
other  flank  of  the  park  is  formed  by  the  Uni- 
versity buildings,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  a 
view  of  which  we  publish  in  our  present  number. 
The  building  to  the  left  is  a portion  of  the  town- 
hall. 

All  these  are  buildings  already  in  existence, 
to  which  large  additions  are  to  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  Leaving  out  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, what  is  to  be,  there  is  enough  to  afford  a 
most  enjoyable  view.  From  the  Franzensring 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  one  side  the 
Gothio  Votivkirche,  with  its  pointed  steeples  of 
white  stone  ; on  the  other,  the  new  handsome 
cupolas  of  the  museums  and  the  marble  statues 
surmounting  their  high  parapets.  If  we  come 
from  the  Schottenring,  we  have  the  Votivkirche 
to  the  right,  and  behind  the  future  tower  of  the 
town-hall,  the  domes  of  the  University,  the 
pediments  of  the  Parliament  Houbo,  the  cupolas 
and  statuary  groups  of  the  museums,  and  around 
us  the  quick  pulsation  of  the  life  of  a metro- 
polis, the  confusion  of  quickly  or  slowly  moving 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  human 
element  in  its  ever-varying  forms,  a picture 
constantly  presenting  to  the  eye  a thonsand 
subjects  for  contemplation. 


REREDOS,  BANGOR  CATHEDRAL. 

We  give  a view  of  the  proposed  Reredos  for 
Bangor  Cathedral.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Soott,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Svmes,  its 
cost  being  nearly  6001.  It  is  of  oak,  which  will 
receive  sufficient  enrichment  in  gold  to  harmonise 
it  with  the  decorations  of  the  chancel.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
of  Peterborough,  the  sculpture  being  by  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  who  has  done  many  of  the  figures 
lately  placed  in  the  west  front  at  Lichfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  oak  panelling  will  be 
returned  several  feet  along  the  north  and  south 
walls,  and  be  combined  with  sedilia. 


BORDERS. 

The  plate  shown  is  composed  of  three 
borders  in  leading  styles,  viz  , Egyptian,  Assy- 
rian, and  Grecian,  the  motif  of  the  designs 
being  supplied  by  the  painted  and  carved  orna- 
ments upon  the  mummy  oases,  sculpture,  and 
pottery,  to  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum. 

They  are  designed  to  repeat  in  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  the 
better  suited  and  capable  of  management  when 
used  for  rounded  surfaces. 

The  bottom  border  (Egyptian)  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  requirements  of  woven  stuffs  and 
fabrics  ; the  second  (Assyrian)  more  to  that  of 
carved  wood,  stone,  or  marble ; while  the  top 
(Greek)  seems  most  suited  for  flat-colour  deco- 
ration or  stencil  work.  They  might  well  be 
used  for  a variety  of  purposes,  as  borders  for 
carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  and  other  fabrics,  for 
wall  decorations  in  stencil  or  printed  work,  for 
carved  mouldings,  edgings,  and  so  forth. 

G.  C.  H. 


Truro  Cathedral.  — Considerable  progress 
is  being  made  in  these  works.  Recently  150 
tons  of  scaffolding  were  brought  down  by  sea, 
by  Mr.  Shillitoe,  the  contractor.  He  has  also 
just  had  a derrick  erected, — somewhat  a novelty 
in  the  south  of  England.  Mr.  Shillitoe,  jun.,  is 
permanently  settled  on  the  job,  and  represents 
his  father.  Mr.  James  Bubb,  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  is  now  recovered  from  his  indisposition. 
The  Bishop’s  youngest  son,  our  informant  adds, 
occasionally  has  a turn  at  the  mason’s  banker, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral father. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES, 
CHARING-CROSS. 

TnE  Government  appear  to  be  at  length  in 
earnest  with  regard  to  the  much-needed  consoli- 
dation of  the  publio  offices,  and  have  introduced 
a Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ings. The  Bite  selected  for  the  purpose  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Whitehall  and  Charing- 
cross ; on  the  west,  by  St.  James’s  Park  and 
the  passage  leading  into  the  park  adjoining  the 
offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; on 
the  north  and  north-east,  by  Spring-gardens  and 
the  new  banking-house  recently  erected  by 
Messrs.  Drummonds,  and  the  banking-house  of 
Messrs.  Cox,  Biddulpb,  & Co. ; and  on  the  south, 
by  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards’ 
parade.  It  is  also  proposed  to  take  the  houses 
Nos.  53  and  54,  Charing-oross,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  a better  entranoe  into 
Spring-gardens,  and  the  house,  No.  24,  Spring- 
gardens,  adjoining.  The  greater  part  of  SpriDg- 
gardens,  together  with  the  passage  therefrom 
into  St.  James’s  Park,  and  the  Bmall  enolosed 
plantation  upon  each  side  of  this  passage,  will 
also  be  absorbed,  and  is  apparently  intended  to 
be  built  upon. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  site  includes  the 
Paymaster-General’s  office,  the  residence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  adjoining  to  the 
north,  the  whole  of  the  Admiralty  buildings  and 
the  garden  in  the  rear,  the  gunner’s  house  and 
gun-shed,  the  whole  of  Spring-gardens,  Spring- 
gardens- mews,  and  the  streets  formerly  known 
as  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  and  Spring- 
gardens-terrace ; St.  Matthew’s  Chapel,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  houses  on  the  south  Bide 
of  Spring-gardens  between  the  chapel  and  the 
passage  leading  into  St.  James’s  Park,  five  houses 
in  Charing-cross  (Nos.  37  to  41)  north  of  Buck- 
ingham-court,  and  the  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Spring  - gardens  backing  upon  the  houses 
facing  Charing  - cross,  as  far  as  Drummond’s 
Bank. 

The  houses  fronting  upon  Charing-cross  from 
the  passage-way  leading  into  St.  James’s  Park 
to  the  street  leading  into  Spring-gardens,  with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  53  and  54,  Charing-cross, 
are  not  proposed  to  be  taken.  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond's new  bank,  the  Ship  public-house,  and 
Messrs.  Cox’s  banking-house  are  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  to  be  acquired. 

The  site  will  comprise  very  nearly  the  whole 
Bite  of  the  famous  resort  formerly  known  bb 
Spring  Gardens,  the  site  of  Wallingford  House, 
from  the  roof  of  which  Bishop  Usher  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Charles  I. ; the  large  house 
with  garden  in  the  rear,  now  numbered  No.  18, 
Spring-gardens,  and  recently  in  tne  occupation 
of  the  Guest  family,  need  as  a temporary 
building  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Son  during  the 
rebuilding  of  their  bank  ; and  the  house 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  at  the  western  end  of  what 
was  formerly  New-street.  All  these  will  be 
swept  away,  and  the  site  will  apparently  be 
entirely  covered  with  buildings. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Government  have 
abandoned  the  intention  they  lately  entertained 
of  placing  the  new  offices  to  the  southward  of 
the  present  Foreign  Office  and  the  India  Office. 
In  the  session  of  1877  a Bill  was  introduced  int» 
Parliament  for  acquiring  the  whole  of  the  land 
lying  between  the  new  Foreign  Office  and  the 
India  Office  and  Great  George-street,  extend- 
ing to  Parliament-street  on  the  one  side  and  to 
St.  James’s  Park  on  the  other.  The  Bill  was 
not  proceeded  with  during  that  session  for  some 
reason  or  other,  but  was  reintroduced  in  the 
session  of  1879,  and  again  dropped. 

The  Great  George-street  Bite  seems  to  have 
many  advantages  over  the  site  now  proposed  in 
Spring-gardens,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
good  grounds  for  the  abandonment  of  the  former 
site  and  the  selection  of  the  Spring-gardens  site 
in  preference,  unless  it  be  from  economical 
reasons,  which  should  not  be  paramount  in  de- 
termining suoh  an  important  matter  aB  the 
housing  and  concentration  of  several  Govern- 
ment departments. 

First,  as  regards  convenience,  the  Great 
George-street  site  appears  to  be  preferable,  from 
its  nearness  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  official  neighbourhood  of  Westminster.  The 
Spring-gardens  site  is  a little  nearer  the  centre 
of  London,  but  trenches  upon  a business  locality, 
and  the  proposed  Government  buildings  will  be 
mixed  up  with  buildings  devoted  to  trade  and 
commerce  in  a manner  which  seems  to  be  highly 
undesirable. 
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It  will  be  impossible  to  produce  anything  like 
an  architectural  effect  in  the  buildings  to  be 
ereoted  upon  the  Spring-gardens  site.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Admiralty  and  the  Pay- 
master-General’s Office  will  be  pulled  down,  and 
on  the  site  of  these  buildings,  together  with  the 
site  of  the  houses  to  the  northward,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  acquire,  it  will  be  possible  to  erect 
a building  of  sufficient  importance,  aB  regards 
size,  to  form  a strikiog  feature  in  the  composi- 
tion ; but  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  design 
will  require  to  be  carried  to  a considerable  height 
to  avoid  being  overpowered  by  the  commanding 
elevation  of  Messrs.  Cox’s  bank,  and  will,  in  its 
turn,  completely  crush  the  appearance  of  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
this  latter  building  was  felt  by  Sir  C.  Barry, 
who,  in  a design  he  made  for  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  of  the  Government  Offices,  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  Horse  Guards  by  the  addition 
of  an  attic,  with  a large  central  dome,  and  to 
make  that  building  the  key-note  of  a magni- 
ficent composition,  extending  from  Great  George- 
street  to  Charing-cross. 

Sir  Charles  Bai'ry  made  a design  for  the 
grouping  together  the  whole  of  the  Government 
offices  on  the  west  side  of  Whitehall  and  Parlia- 
ment-street, which  is  distinguished,  as  are  all  his 
works,  by  breadth,  simplicity,  and  mastery 
of  the  subjeot.  The  key-note  of  the  design  is 
the  Horse  Guards,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
retained  and  raised  in  height.  On  either  side  of 
the  Horse  Guards  it  was  proposed  to  place  a 
block  of  buildings  slightly  recessed,  uniting  the 
central  block  with  the  Admiralty  on  the  north 
(which  it  was  also  proposed  to  retain  with  a new 
front  addition  towards  the  street),  with  the 
present  Treasury  buildings  on  the  south.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  to  the  sontn  of  the 
Treasury,  as  far  as  Great  George-street,  were 
proposed  to  be  removed,  and  a magnificent 
Government  palace  erected  upon  the  site,  with 
frontages  towards  Whitehall,  Great  George- 
Btreet,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
parade.  The  parade  was  proposed  to  be  enlarged 
and  a block  of  buildings  erected  on  the  north 
side,  in  the  rear  of  the  Admiralty,  to  balance 
the  flank  of  the  Government  palace  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  parade. 

This  was  a really  magnificent  but  a strictly 
conservative  Boheme,  all  the  buildings  which 
are  really  worth  preserving  being  retained,  and 
it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  some  similar  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  distribution  of  the 
various  offices  cannot  be  agreed  upon.  The 
erection  of  the  New  India  Office  and  Foreign 
Office  has  rendered  the  carrying  out  of  this 
design  impracticable,  the  scale  of  the  new  build- 
ings making  it  impossible  to  utiliee  the  old 
Treasury  block  as  part  of  the  elevation  towards 
Whitehall,  as  Barry  proposed. 

A new  roadway  was  also  proposed  by  Barry 
from  Charing-cross  to  the  Mall,  by  which  a 
direct  communication  would  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Strand  to  Buckingham-gate  in  place 
of  the  present  circuitous  route.  If  the  present 
proposal  of  the  Government  is  carried,  the  for- 
mation of  this  road  will  be  impossible  in  the 
future. 

In  1854  Mr.  John  Tarring  submitted  a design 
to  Sir  Wm.  Molesworth,  the  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, for  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  for 
Government  offices.  In  this  scheme  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  buildings  between  the 
Horse  Guards  and  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, as  far  as  Charles-street,  as  well  as  the 
block  between  King-street  and  Parliament- 
street.  Dover  House  and  the  buildings  occupied 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Privy  Counoil 
were  also  suggested  to  be  pulled  down  to  form  a 
new  entrance  into  St.  James’s  Park. 

The  block  of  the  Treasury  buildings,  re-faced 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  proposed  to  be  re- 
tained and  to  form  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
design.  This  block  would  form  one  wing  of  the 
proposed  new  buildings,  and  a similar  wing 
would  extend  from  about  Fludyer-street  to 
Charles-street,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  in  with  a centre  of  considerable  height. 
The  whole  frontage  waB  proposed  to  be  about 
700  ft.,  and  the  buildings  would  be  carried  back 
for  a depth  of  400  ft.,  and  the  cost  was  esti- 
mated at  700.000i.,*  and  to  meet  the  financial 
difficulties  started,  the  persons  proposing  this 
scheme  offered  to  carry  it  out,  and  present  the 
buildings  to  the  Government  on  receiving  a sum 
of  32,0001.  per  annum  for  fifty  years. 


* The  cost  of  this  scheme  most  have  been  understated. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke  estimated  the  cost  of  his  design 
at  4,000,000/. 


This  design  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
1854,  vol.  xii.,  p.  641,  and  is  distinctly  better 
than  the  arrangement  now  in  contemplation. 
It  had  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  greatly  re- 
sembled Barry’s  plan  without  being  a plagiarism 
of  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  whole  of  the 
houses  fronting  towards  Charing-cross,  as  far  as 
Dent’s,  was  not  included  in  the  site,  unless,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  upon  the  ground  of 
the  expense.  If  this  had  been  done,  a con- 
tinuous frontage  might  have  been  obtained, 
extending  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  passage 
leading  into  St.  James’s  Park,  and  upon  this  a 
building  might  have  been  erected  of  sufficient 
importance  to  compete  with  the  huge  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Upon  the 
site  as  scheduled  this  will  be  impossible. 

The  difficulties  as  regards  light  and  air  are 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Government  having 
obtained  a Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Bite, 
will  probably  be  Bafe  from  mandatory  injunc- 
tions as  regards  their  buildings,  but  they  will 
not,  we  opine,  be  exempt  from  actions  for 
damages,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  light  of 
some  of  the  houses  in  Carlton-terrace  and  the 
offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  may 
be  prejudicially  affeoted  in  case  buildings  are 
erected  of  any  great  height  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  site. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  outline  of 
the  site  which  give  colour  to  an  apprehension 
that  the  Government  do  not  intend  to  employ 
an  architect  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
but  that  the  works  will  be  designed  and  carried 
out  by  the  Office  of  Works.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clarke,  R.E.,  the  Director  of  the  Works  in  the 
Admiralty,  prepared  a design  in  1S69,  which 
was  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  publio  offices,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  accommodate  the  Departments 
of  War  and  Marine,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
First  Naval  Lord,  with  three  secretaries,  on  the 
Spring-gardens  site.  This  design  was  illustrated 
in  the  Builder,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  201,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  this  plan  will  show  a remarkable 
identity  between  that  design  at  the  south-west 
angle  and  the  site  now  scheduled. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Government 
intend  to  build  a kind  of  barrack  without  any 
architectural  impress,  and  they  will  shelter 
themselves  from  accusations  of  the  impropriety 
of  this  course  by  dwelling  upon  the  economy 
that  will  be  effected  by  this  method  of  dealing 
with  the  question,  and  the*impossibility  of  com- 
posing a properly-designed  front  towards 
Charing-cross  upon  the  limited  site  at  their 
command.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  matter  has  been  pre-arranged ; 
as,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  the  Government 
had  intended  to  construct  a building  worthy  of 
the  nation,  why  was  not  advantage  taken  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Messrs.  Cox’s  bank  and,  more 
recently,  of  Messrs.  Drummond’s,  to  acquire  the 
sites  of  these  buildings  ? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  explanation  will  be 
required  by  Parliament  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  this  important  step 
in  our  national  history  before  the  money  for  the 
purpose  is  voted;  for,  after  the  money  is  obtained, 
remonstrance  will  be  unavailing.  A distinot 
pledge  should  be  obtained  that  the  buildings 
shall  be  of  an  architectural  character ; that  they 
shall  be  designed  by,  and  superintended  by,  an 
architect ; and  that  the  strip  of  open  ground  in 
front  of  Spring-gardens- terrace,  whioh  virtually 
forms  a part  of  the  park,  and  would  serve  a 
most  useful  and  improving  accessory  to  the 
buildings  as  Been  from  the  park,  should  be  pre- 
served as  an  open  space,  and  should  not  be 
absorbed  into  the  building  site. 


Gates  and  Bars  on  Private  Property. — 
There  seems  some  hope  that  the  dayB  of  these 
nuisances  are  numbered.  At  last  week’s  meet- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a letter 
was  received  from  the  Home  Secretary,  request- 
ing, in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  a return  may  be  prepared 
and  transmitted  to  him  of  all  gates,  bars,  rails, 
and  posts  situate  on  private  property  in  the 
metropolis,  which  obstruct  the  free  passage  of 
vehicles  in  the  streets,  and  a copy  of  corre- 
spondence, if  any,  which  may  have  taken  place 
between  the  VeEtries  and  this  Board,  or  between 
any  of  the  Vestries  and  the  owners  of,  or  per- 
sons interested  in,  such  gates,  &o.,  with  a view 
to  their  removal.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
return  asked  for  Bhould  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Board. 


GODS  AND  GIANTS  IN  GREEK  ART. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  series  given  in 
support  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  was  delivered  on  the  16th 
inst.,  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Kensington,  by  Pro- 
fessor Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  who  took  for  his 
subject  “ The  War  of  the  Gods  and  Giants : a 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  Greek  Art.” 

Professor  Colvin  said  that  his  object  in  coming 
there  that  day  was  to  try  and  interest  the 
audience  in  a great  work  of  restoration  whioh 
had  recently  taken  place.  Restoration  was  a 
word  which  had  an  ominous  sound  in  some  of 
their  ears ; but  there  was  restoration  and 
restoration.  There  were  some  people  who  were 
fond  of  constituting  themselves  guardians  of 
existing  monuments,  and  they  were  never  satis- 
fied until  they  had  taken  away  in  them  what 
was  venerable  only,  leaving  what  was  vulgar ; 
but  there  was  another  class  of  people  who  took 
an  interest  in  monuments  which  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  which  were  of  past  civilisations. 
They  went  with  spades,  and  probed  among  the 
mounds  and  Bandhills  of  ancient  glory  for  traces 
of  those  monuments  whioh  might  still  lie  below 
the  surface.  Home  day,  perhaps,  the  spade 
touched  marble,  which  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground  more  or  less  in  a fragmentary  con- 
dition, the  soil  being  found  filled  with  the  work 
of  men  of  past  generations.  These  specimens 
were  brought  away,  and  served  to  enrich  mu- 
seums and  other  storehouses  of  the  civilised 
world.  That  was  what  he  called  real  restora- 
tion, and  if  they  could  only  get  people  to  be 
determined  upon  this  admirable  undertaking  of 
recovering  lost  and  buried  monuments  of  the 
past,  the  world  would  be  gainers.  There  were 
many  interesting  works  of  restoration  of  that 
kind  which  had  been  done  of  late  years,  and  it 
showed  its  great  importance,  as  the  result  had 
been  so  valuable,  rich,  and  startling.  Especially 
had  this  been  the  case  at  the  excavations  lately 
carried  on  at  Pergamos,  which  still  retained  its 
ancient  name.  It  was  now  a small  town,  peopled 
half  by  Greeks  and  half  by  Turks,  but  it  wa3 
once  a flourishing  town  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
navigable  river  Caious.  Here  was  the  famous 
Acropolis.  At  a critical  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  there  rose  up  in  this  city  a new 
civilisation  and  a new  dynasty,  rising  into 
great  prosperity  and  importance  under  Attains  I. 
Attains  won  his  fame  as  a warrior  by  a mighty 
overthrow  of  his  enemies.  He  afterwards  joined 
policy  to  valour,  and  kept  friends  with  the 
Romans,  and  his  kingdom  became  the  richest 
possibly  that  down  to  that  time  had  been  in- 
habited by  any  of  the  Greek  race.  He  ruled 
over  a mixed  population,  half  Greeks  and  half 
Asiatics,  and  his  wealth  was  proverbial  all  over 
the  world.  Not  only  were  his  subjects  wealthy, 
but  they  were  men  with  considerable  education ; 
they  surrounded  themselves  with  libraries,  pic- 
tures, and  sculpture,  especially  the  latter,  which 
was  the  most  original  and  richest  school  whioh 
then  existed.  High  above  the  city  Btood  the 
great  Acropolis  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Zeus  and  Athene.  This  great  plateau 
was  formerly  covered  with  buildings  of  the 
richest  and  most  gorgeous  description.  The 
great  altar  then  smoked  incessantly.  The  days 
of  the  glory  of  the  city  were  between  260  B.C. 
and  240  B.C.  The  whole  of  the  kingdom  did 
not  endure  for  more  than  150  years,  after  which 
it  was  bequeathed  to  the  growing,  all-devouring 
empire  of  Rome.  All  the  glories  of  Pergamos 
and  its  Acropolis  were  obliterated  until  the  other 
day.  About  four  years  ago  a German  engineer 
was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and 
began  excavating.  He  soon  received  help  from 
the  German  Government,  who  were  always 
ready  to  help  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations  a store  of  antiquities 
was  recovered,  the  most  interesting  being  the 
carved  slabs  of  an  interesting  frieze  that  uBed 
to  run  all  around  the  wall  below  the  colonnade. 
The  figures  were  oarved  in  rich  relief,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  the  frieze  had  been  sent  to 
Berlin.  The  restoration  of  the  parts  would 
occupy  skilled  bands  for  a considerable  time. 

The  subject  of  this  great  frieze  was  “The 
War  of  the  GodB  and  Giants,”  and  the  character 
of  it  was  extremely  singular  in  Greek  art,  the 
whole  design  being  full  of  various  inventions. 
Some  of  the  giants  represented  were  winged, 
while  others,  instead  of  having  human  termina- 
tions, were  represented  with  snaky  folds ; they 
were  placed  all  along  the  frieze,  and  were  shown 
to  be  in  deadly  encounter  with  their  opponents, 
the  Hellenic  gods  and  others.  There  was  no 
: work  of  art  so  full  of  turmoil  or  so  replete  with 


an  amount  of  violent  ferocious  invention  in 
itself.  Immense  accuracy  and  knowledge  were 
Bhown  ia  the  treatment  of  the  muscles  of  the 
combatants.  The  drapery  flowed  in  lumpy  lines, 
while  the  hair  was  represented  in  rich  and  loose 
curves,  the  whole  feeling  and  oonduot  of  the 
work  being  different  from  the  Greek  art.  Then, 
in  the  character  of  the  heads,  some  were  con- 
tracted as  in  despair,  while  others, — a youthful 
beauty, — ahowod  expressions  of  defiance,  re- 
calling the  account  of  Milton’s  fallen  angels. 
One  immediate  result  they  got  from  a study  of 
this  frieze  was  that  the  famous  Laoooon  group 
had  been  inspired  by  the  school  of  Pergamos  ; 
another  result  was  that  after  a comparison  with 
the  frieze  and  other  works,  they  would  have  to 
re-name  a number  of  statues  and  busts  which 
were  scattered  about  in  various  museums, 
because  they  now  had  the  materials  of  traoing 
affinities  between  this  great  frieze  and  sculp- 
tures which  had  been  called  different  names. 
As  to  the  “ Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,” 
they  knew  that  almost  all  nations  had  legends 
of  giants  and  huge  primeval  men,  of  whom 
fanoiful  stories  had  been  told.  In  the  back- 
ground of  the  imagination  of  nearly  all  oivilised 
people  remained  the  ideas  of  the  primeval  race 
of  huge  men  and  giants.  In  fairy  tales  they 
had  been  told  about  giants,  but  the  Greek 
thoughts  about  them  were  far  more  of  a serious 
kind.  In  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  there 
had  been  a great  and  portentous  conflict  between 
the  gods  of  their  religion,  — the  Olympian 
gods, — and  those  primeval  races  of  gigantic 
men.  The  story  ran  that  the  earth  mother, 
Ge,  having  taken  a spite  against  the  Olympian 
gods,  urged  her  giant  sons  to  overthrow  them. 
It  was  a terrible  warfare,  and  it  had  a treble 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  a physical 
meaning,  viz.,  that  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
earth,  the  impressive  force  of  the  earth’s 
violence,  was  opposed  to  the  peace  and  majesty 
of  Heaven.  Then  came  the  moral  meaning.  It 
was  a warfare  of  anarchy,  darkness,  lawless- 
ness, and  violence  against  order,  law,  purity, 
and  life.  Next  came  the  political  meaning, 
which  showed  the  warfare  of  Greece  against 
barbarism,  it  being  symbolic  of  the  gods  fight- 
ing against  the  invading  hordes.  The  original 
: physical  meaning  had  probably  been  lost  by  the 
Greek  mind  very  much,  but  the  other  two  mean- 
ings were  ever  present  to  them.  Whenever  the 
Greeks  carved  or  painted  a subjeot  they  had 
always  preseutto  their  minds  the  ever  momentous 
1 feeling  of  good  over  evil.  That  being  so,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  paint  this  great  battle 
i subject  on  their  monuments,  so  the  battle  of  the 
| gods  and  giants  was  found  to  be  a favourite  one. 
I The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  a number 
; of  places  where  this  subject  was  treated,  and 
j exhibited  some  drawings  illustrative  of  his 
remarks.  He  contrasted  the  styles  of  the 
! earlier  Greek  with  those  of  a later  date.  The 
former,  he  said,  showed  the  “severe”  time  of 
Greek  art,  and  were  quite  different  from  the 
i treatment  of  the  works  of  a later  date.  Out- 
i!  side  the  shield  carried  by  the  goddess  Athene 
i1  was  a representation  of  the  battle  of  the  gods 
; and  giants,  which  was  the  work  of  Phidias. 

In  the  minor  form  of  the  art  they  had  a 
i number  of  examples  to  be  found  in  the  painted 

i vases,  some  of  the  museums  containing  excellent 
| specimens  from  the  earliest  and  rudest  timeB 

ii  down  to  others  of  a later  date.  Illustrations 
■ were  shown  of  the  earlier  examples,  some  of 
" which  dated  from  500  B.C.,  the  treatment  of 
i which,  he  said,  was  very  rigid,  while  later  ones 
! showed  careful  and  scrupulous  finish.  In  the 
I early  art,  both  in  sculpture  and  vase  painting, 
i]  giants  were  uniformly  represented  ; but  in  later 
•|  works  Greek  warriors  were  no  longer  shown  as 
jl  fighting  with  spears  and  shields,  they  in  the 
i:  main  being  naked  men  of  wild  aspect. 

In  conclusion,  the  leoturer  hoped  that  those 
!>  present  would  carry  away  with  them  some  idea 
1 of  the  examples  which  he  had  set  before  them, 
D and  that  they  would  feel  the  immense  import- 
u ance  of  the  work  of  the  restorer  in  bringing 
<i  to  light  specimens  not  of  the  purest  of  Greek 
I art,  but  the  best  of  original  Greek  art  in  its 
<1  deoline.  He  hoped  they  would  feel  the  merits 
I of  such  a subject,  and  take  an  interest  in  a 
) “ Chapter  in  the  History  of  Greek  Art.” 


Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  — The  anni- 
versary dinner  of  this  important  fund  will  be 
. held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  this  Satur- 
ni  day,  the  25th  of  March,  when  the  Right  Hon. 
. W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  will  preside. 


“ THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.” 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  17th 
inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  president,  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  H.  Gilbert,  H.  W.  Rising,  W.  Davis,  and 
A.  Robertson,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
lecture,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  and 
photographs,  on  “ The  Descendants  of  the  Re- 
naissance.” He  explained  that  the  short  notice 
at  which  he  had  undertaken  the  duty,  and  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  had  prevented  his  pre- 
paring any  manuscript,  and  he  would  ask  their 
indulgence  for  what  he  would  term  a “ Gossip 
to  the  younger  members.”  He  observed 
that  in  what  he  had  to  say  he  did  not 
want  to  provoke  any  discussion  about  the 
battle  of  the  Btyles.  According  to  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  beautiful  poetic  Bimile,  the  later 
styles  of  architecture  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
daughters  of  the  former ; but  if,  as  he  should 
show,  the  daughters  of  the  Renaissance  became 
afflicted  with  a very  serious  and  ineradicable 
disease,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  the  mother. 
The  Renaissance  in  it3  purest  form  flourished 
only  during  the  comparatively  brief  interval 
between  the  years  1480  and  1510  or  1520. 
During  that  period  he  thought  that  the  Renais- 
sance was  just  as  lovely  and  perfect  in  its  way 
as  was  the  finest  Early  English  or  the  purest 
Greek.  Unfortunately,  it  early  became  cor- 
rupted. In  other  words,  it  beoame  afflicted  with 
a disease  which  he  could  only  liken  to  scrofula, 
but  whereas  that  terrible  disease  did,  he  believed, 
sometimes  die  out  from  among  human  families 
affllioted  by  it,  the  scrofulous  disease  which 
afflicted  the  Renaissance  never  died  out.  From 
very  small  beginnings  it  spread  itself  all  over 
the  faoe  of  the  work  affected  by  it,  and  the  fine 
work  of  the  Quattro-cento  period  degenerated 
from  bad  to  worse  until  the  culmination  of  bad- 
ness was  reached  in  the  time  of  Louis  Quinze. 
It  might  be  asked,  Where  did  the  evil  begin  ? 
And  he  would  endeavour  to  Bhow  this  by  traoing 
it  to  its  source.  One  example  which  showed  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  waB  a ceiling  designed 
by  Primaticcio,  one  of  the  Italian  artists 
imported  into  France  by  Francis  I.  In  that 
design  one  of  the  small  mouldings  was  treated  in 
what  could  only  be  called  a plastio  manner, 
being  broken  and  turned  up  into  volutes  at  the 
ends  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  panel. 
That  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  a very 
pretty  thing  to  do ; but  it  was  not  the  proper 
treatment  for  mouldings.  It  was  a thing  certainly 
calculated  to  catoh  the  eye  of  the  observer ; but, 
as  Ruskin  said,  when  a thing  caught  one’s  eye 
there  was  something  wrong  about  it.  These  curl- 
ings on  the  borders  of  panels  were  certainly  an 
unconstructional  feature,  and  they  soon  in- 
creased in  fretfulness  and  in  power  to  distract 
the  eye,  becoming  at  the  same  time  increasingly 
unconstructional.  In  the  Venetian  Cinque-cento 
work  the  volutes  and  curls  became  rampant. 
In  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Council  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  the  whole  of  the  ceiling  was 
one  sprawling,  wriggliDg  mass  of  abominably- 
contrived  and  shaped  picture-frames,  richly-gilt 
and  surrounding  a great  deal  of  good  art.  The 
ceiling  showed  very  high  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  in  the  shape  of  wonderful 
carving  and  magnificent  gilding,  but  it  was  good 
work  thrown  away  on  a bad  design.  In  it  the 
frame-maker  seemed  to  have  run  riot,  and  the 
whole  might  have  been  done  in  compo  with  equal 
effect.  It  was  not  constructional.  The  Church 
of  the  Miracoli  at  Brescia  had  been  utterly 
spoiled  by  having  its  ceiling  covered  with  some 
abominable  rococo  “ ornament,”  done  by  some 
person  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although 
he  was  a member  of  the  “Anti-Scrape,”*  he 
thought  good  excuse  might  be  urged  by  any  one 
who,  having  that  church  to  restore,  should  wipe 
out  the  whole  of  that  rococo  work,  which  so 
spoiled  the  church  as  to  enable  the  observer  to 
realise  what  the  late  Mr.  Street,  with  his  large 
experience,  must  have  felt  when  he  said  that  he 
longed  to  restore  aright  many  churohes  which 
had  been  thus  maltreated.  It  would  perhaps  be 
Baid  to  him  (Mr.  Stannus)  by  his  brother  “ Anti- 
Sorapes  ” that  if  one  were  to  wipe  out  the  work 
of  whioh  he  was  speaking  it  would  be  wiping 
out  history.  Well,  there  were  some  kinds  of 
history  which  might  be  better  wiped  out.  In 
France,  as  in  Italy,  the  disease  of  which  he  had 
been  speaking  affected  other  materials  as  well 

* For  the  information  of  some  of  onr  readers,  we  may 
say  that  this  is  a friendly,  if  not  comprehensive,  nickname 
for  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings. 


as  stone,  and  other  arts  besides  architecture. 
Continuing  his  remarks,  which  were  entirely 
vivdvoce  and  without  notes,  Mr.  Stannus  pointed 
out  the  characteristic  detail  of  each  phase  of 
French  Renaissance  from  Francois  Premier  to 
Louis  Quinze,  and  of  contemporary  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  work ; and  he  remarked 
upon  the  great  amount  of  attention  paid  by  the 
French  at  the  present  day  to  correctness  of  detail 
in  modern  works  designed  in  any  of  these  seven 
phases  ; and  he  said  that,  just  as  Mr.  Eastlake 
speaks  of  a critic  who  would  damn  a moulding  if 
it  were  “half  an  hour  too  late,”  so  the  French- 
man would  condemn  anything  if  it  were  not  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  style  which  obtained 
when  its  original  was  executed.  In  the  last 
French  Exhibition  the  French  works  exhibited 
a mere  rdchauffS  of  old  French  styles,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  encouraging  to  see  how 
thoroughly  national  and  alive  was  the  art  dis- 
played by  the  English  exhibits.  That  the 
French  styles  were  known  by  the  names  of  the 
monarchs  who  lived  when  they  were  practised 
was  one  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  those 
styles.  The  architects  and  ornamentists  of 
those  days  were  mainly  supported  and  patronised 
by  the  king  and  the  nobility,  but  that  support 
and  patronage  were  given  by  king  and  nobles 
not  from  any  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  not 
beoause  they  loved  beautiful  things,  but  because 
they  wished  to  add  to  their  own  aggrandisement 
and  magnificence.  The  architect  and  orna- 
mentist  of  thoBe  days  was  simply  a superior 
kind  of  court  servant.  The  Freuch  were  fond  of 
speaking  of  their  kings,  and  the  Italians  of  their 
popes,  as  the  great  patrons  of  art,  but  the  kings 
and  popes  were  not  thinking  of  art  at  all : they 
were  merely  thinking  of  adding  to  the  splendour 
of  their  churches  and  palaces.  Undoubtedly  the 
lowest  sink  of  corruption  which  the  Renaissance 
reaohed  was  the  style  known  in  France  as  that 
of  Louis  Quinze.  Students  of  history  were 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  court  of 
Louis  XV.  was  foul  and  corrupt  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  style  of  the  ornament  whioh  prevailed 
was  in  accord  with  both  the  licentiousness  and 
lasciviousness  of  the  time.  It  was  rampant  and 
utterly  devoid  of  repose,  consisting  mainly  of 
curls  and  scrolls.  Straight  lines  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Stannus  Baid  he  thought  there  existed  a good 
chance  for  the  pure  Italian  Btyle  which  many  of 
our  best  architects  were  now  desirous  of  seeing 
employed  in  England.  The  patronage  of  archi- 
tects was  more  in  the  hands  of  the  great  middle 
class,  who  needed  large  and  important  buildings 
for  commercial  and  other  purposes.  This 
class  largely  consisted  of  clearheaded  men, 
with,  in  the  main,  sensible  ideas  as  to  building, 
and  they  would  not  build  merely  for  their 
aggrandisement  or  gratification.  It  was  to  the 
middle  olass  that  he  thought  architects  must 
look  for  the  future  patronage  of  arohiteoture, 
and,  by  due  guidance  on  the  part  of  architects, 
the  buildings  which  were  ereoted  to  meet  modern 
necessities  might  be  made  pure  in  style  and 
reasonable  in  all  respeots. 

We  have  only  given  the  heads  and  the  salient 
remarks  in  an  address  which  was  illustrated  by 
constant  reference  to  the  engravings  (some  from 
our  own  pages)  exhibited,  and  to  many  sketches 
on  the  blackboard,  and  which  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention. 

We  postpone  our  report  of  the  discussion. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ETCHING. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  lecture 
delivered  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr.  F.  Seymour 
Haden  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbnry-oircus.  The  leoturer  observed  that 
three  years  ago  he  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  three  leotures  upon 
etching.*  Those  lectures,  like  the  present  one, 
were  unwritten,  but  they  were  so  far  thought 
out  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ground  legiti- 
mately appertaining  to  the  subjeot.  Those 
lectures  were  purely  of  a technical  character, 
and  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  engravers 
and  experts,  as  well  as  to  all  who  had  engaged 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  etching,  or  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject.  The  present 
lecture,  however,  would  only  deal  with  the  ele- 
ments of  etching,  and  would  be,  he  hoped, 
acceptable  to  those  who  had  not  as  yet  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject.  He  proposed  to 
divide  the  lecture  under  three  or  four  heads. 
He  would,  in  the  first  instance,  speak  of  the 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  431. 
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principles  of  etching,  more  particularly  upon  the 
capital  principle  of  etching,  and  would  show  the 
difference  between  etching  and  engraving.  In  the 
second  place,  he  would  describe  the  mode  of 
practising  the  art  of  etohing.  Thirdly,  he  pro- 
posed to  say  a few  words  upon  the  printing  of 
etchings,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  two 
practices  in  connexion  therewith  known  aB 
rr.troussage  and  acierage.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  speak  of  the  value  of  a collection  of 
etchings,  and  would  say  something  as  to  the 
disabilities  under  which  etchers  laboured  at  the 
present  time. 

Before  speaking  as  to  the  principles  whioh 
should  govern  the  art  of  the  etcher,  he  would 
first  of  all  give  his  definition  of  what  he  meant 
by  an  “ art.”  The  French  say  “ arts  et  metiers,” 
the  English  saying  “arts  and  manufactures,” 
neither  nation,  however,  using  the  terms  very 
exactly.  “ Metier”  meant  the  mastery  of  some 
craft  or  trade ; “ manufacture  ” clearly  meant, 
or  should  mean,  something  made  by  hand  ; but 
it  was  the  rule,  in  speaking  of  “ manufactures,” 
to  mean  goods  made  by  machinery.  In  that 
way  the  term  was  misapplied.  He  wanted  to 
define  the  difference  between  an  art  and  a metier, 
and  between  an  art  and  a manufacture.  An  art 
differed  from  a mdtier  in  that,  though  it  depended 
upon  certain  material  agencies  for  its  final  ex- 
pression,  yet  those  agencies,  like  the  brush  of 
the  painter,  were  of  the  simplest  kind,  and 
were  wholly  directed  to  their  end  by  the  impulse 
originating  in  the  brain  of  the  artist.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  invest  any  of  those  simple 
agencies, — the  brush  of  the  painter,  the  needle 
of  the  etoher,  the  pencil  of  the  designer,  the 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor, 
the  pen  of  the  author, — with  any  of  the  attri- 
butes of  a machine,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
render  them  in  any  degree  automatic,  was  to 
make  brain-power  or  impulse  unnecessary,  or  to 
put  it  into  abeyance,  with  the  result  of  producing, 
not  an  art,  but  a manufacture.  Now,  there  were 
many  general  principles  relating  to  art.  Some 
of  those  principles  were  common  to  all  branches 
of  art,  bnt  there  was  one  oapital  principle  which 
was  pre-eminently  essential  to  etohing,  viz.,  per- 
sonality, originality,  ideality.  That  was,  in  fact, 
the  initiative  faculty  required  by  the  etcher, 
who  must,  if  he  would  succeed,  be  imbued 
with  poetry,  imagination,  sensibility,  and  all  the 
qualities  that  went  to  constitute  the  genius  of 
the  artist.  Now  the  work  of  the  engraver  did  not 
call  for  the  possession  or  the  exercise  of  any  of 
those  qualities;  for  if  he  was  not  a mere  copyist, 
he  was  at  any  rate  only  a translator  of  other 
people’s  ideas.  Very  ingenious,  very  respect- 
able, no  doubt,  was  the  metier  of  the  engraver, 
but  it  was,  after  all,  only  a metier.  The  en- 
graver not  only  copied  what  he  had  before  him, 
but  he  had  to  work  in  accordance  with  a whole 
gamut  of  formulae  (dictated  by  practical  con- 
ditions) concerning  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  curves  and  lines.  It  was  the  use  of 
these  formulae  which  made  all  engravings  more 
or  less  alike ; and  it  was  the  absence  of  such 
formulae,  and,  indeed,  of  any  formulae,  which 
accounted  for  the  fact  that  no  two  etchings  were 
alike.  All  methods  of  engraving  on  metal, 
whether  by  the  burin  or  by  the  etching-needle, 
whether  mezzotint  or  aqnatint,  were  included  in 
the  term  “ painter-etching.”  The  artist  was 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  etching-needle,  but  if 
he  used  the  burin  he  must  use  it  as  a means  of 
original  art  expression,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  etching-needle  had  (of  necessity)  to  be  used. 
Albert  Diirer,  as  we  know,  preferred  the  burin, 
and  used  it  with  wonderful  effect,  but  all  his 
engravings  were  made  by  him  from  drawings 
previously  made  by  him,  every  line  of  the  draw- 
ings being  reproduced.  Therefore,  Diirer,  in 
engraving  from  his  own  drawings,  used  the 
burin  as  a means  of  original  art  expression. 
Rembrandt,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  to  use 
the  etching-needle. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  etching, 
the  lecturer  said  that  etohing,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  was  engraving  by  oorrosion. 
The  word  was,  he  understood,  derived  from  a 
Scandinavian  word  signifying  “ to  eat,”  and 
corroborative  of  that  etymology  was  the  fact 
that  the  etcher  Bpoke  of  “ bitiDg  ” his  plate.  In 
the  common  process,  the  plate  of  copper  or  zinc 
was  first  coated  with  a protective  varnish.  The 
picture  was  then  drawn  with  the  etching-needle, 
which  removed  the  varnish  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  metal.  The  plate  wa3  then  immersed, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  an  amount  of  time 
dependent  on  circumstances,  in  a bath  consist- 
ing of  a solution  of  nitric  aoid  or  chlorate  of 
potash.  The  parts  of  the  plate  unprotected  by 


the  varnish,  or,  in  other  words,  the  parts  which 
the  etohing-needle  had  traversed,  were  rapidly 
acted  upon  by  the  acid.  There  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  processes  of  etohing,  the 
first  known  as  the  “interrupted”  process,  and 
the  other  known  as  the  “ continuous  ” process. 
The  interrupted  process  was  that  in  which  the 
gradations  of  shade  in  the  plane  of  the  picture 
were  obtained  by  alternate  “bitings”  and 
“ stoppings.”  When  it  was  thought  that  certain 
lines  in  the  picture  had  been  sufficiently  bitten 
in,  the  plate  was  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and 
those  lines  stopped  with  the  wax.  By  the  con- 
tinuous process,  whioh  the  lecturer  himself 
practised,  the  same  results  were  obtained  with- 
out the  removal  of  the  plate  from  the  bath.  In 
this  process, — for  which  the  lecturer  said  he  had 
the  credit,  although  he  did  not  believe  he  origi- 
nated it,  but  was  firmly  convinced  that  Rem- 
brandt employed  it, — the]  plate  was  put  into 
a shallow  bath,  and  the  etching-needle  was 
used  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  while  the 
latter  was  covered  with  the  fluid.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  first  scratch  made 
by  the  needle  would  be  the  strongest  in 
the  picture,  and  the  last  one  the  faintest,  and 
these  were  considerations  whioh  the  etcher 
using  the  continuous  or  •*  synchronous  ” process, 
as  it  had  been  called,  had  to  bear  in  mind. 
Writers  on  the  subject  of  etohing  had  described 
that  process  as  very  difficult,  but  he  had  not 
found  it  so.  If  the  etcher  knew  what  he  was 
about,  the  continuous  process  was  really  the 
easier  of  the  two.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  engraved 
line,  as  made  with  the  burin,  and  the  etched 
line.  The  engraved  line  was  in  section  like  the 
letter  Vi  and  consequently,  as  the  surface  of 
the  plate  was  worn  down  by  printing  from  it, 
the  groove  became  shallower,  consequently 
retained  less  ink,  and,  consequent  on  that  again, 
the  more  worn  the  plate  became  the  greyer  were 
the  prints  obtained  from  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage,  however,  the  engraved  plate 
had  the  advantage  of  great  durability,  for  a 
very  large  number  of  impressions  could  be  ob- 
tained from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  an  engraved 
plate  could  not  be,  in  an  artistic  sense,  what  an 
etched  plate  was,  and  for  this  reason : an  etch- 
ing was  the  work  of  the  artist  himself,  and  the 
process  not  being  a laborious  or  mechanical 
one  (as  the  etching-needle  was  used  with  the 
same  freedom  as  a pen  or  pencil),  the  artist  had 
full  play  for  his  fancy,  and  hence  an  etching 
must  show  the  individuality  of  the  artist.  Thus 
it  was  that  no  two  etchings  were  or  could  be  alike. 
The  use  of  the  burin,  on  the  contrary,  was  neces- 
sarily laborious  aud  mechanical,  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  user  to  “ invent  ” as  he  proceeded 
with  his  work.  It  was  true  that,  as  he  had  said, 
Albert  Diirer  had  made  good  use  of  the  burin, 
but  even  he  had  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the 
technical  limitations  of  engraving,  to  make  care- 
ful drawings  beforehand  of  what  he  intended  to 
engrave,  and  those  drawings  were  copied  by  him, 
line  for  line,  in  his  engravings.  While,  how- 
ever, an  etching  was  far  superior  to  an  engraving 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  compared  with 
an  engraving  it  possessed  a very  low  degree  of 
durability.  The  acid  or  mordant,  entering  the 
lines  scratched  by  the  needle  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  undermined,  so  to  speak,  the  substance 
of  the  copper,  so  that  in  section  eaoh  line 
in  an  etched  plate  resembled,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  letter  O with  an  opening  at  the 
top  (the  line  traversed  by  the  needle),  thus  O- 
It  would  thus  readily  be  understood  that  each 
of  the  channels  thus  eaten  away  by  the  aoid 
had  a sort  of  overhanging  roof  in  two  halves, 
unconnected  in  the  centre,  and  of  course  the 
roof  thns  formed  got  more  or  less  broken-in  after 
a very  few  impressions  had  been  taken,  and  the 
plate  thus  lost  its  sharpness,  and  the  proofs  their 
clearness.  Having  described  the  process  of 
acierage,  or  steeling  over  the  surface  of  an  etched 
plate  from  whioh  it  was  desired  to  take  a large 
number  of  impressions  (the  effect  of  which, 
however,  was  to  give  the  prints  a dry  and  hard 
appearance),  the  lecturer  referred  to  what  he 
called  the  vicious  practice  of  retroussage,  which 
consisted  in  dexterous  manipulation  on  the  part 
of  the  printer  (by  direction,  of  course,  of  pub- 
lishers and  others)  so  as  to  hide  the  defects  of 
an  imperfectly-etched  plate.  Where  a plate 
was  found  to  print  too  light  or  too  dark  in  parts, 
it  was  possible,  by  means  of  retouching  or  re- 
wiping, to  so  distribute  the  ink  as  to  make  a 
passable  print  from  an  artistically  defective 
plate ; but  this,  although  it  called  for  the  exer- 
cise of  much  cleverness  on  the  part  of  the 
printer,  was  nob  a commendable  practice.  In 
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conclusion,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  disabili- 
ties under  which  painter-etchers  laboured  at  the 
present  time.  These  consisted  of  the  frauds 
practised  by  some  unprincipled  printsellers,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  and  to  the  loss  of 
the  artists,  and  in  the  inexplicable  refusal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  hang  on  its  walls  a single 
original  etohing,  although  it  had  no  hesitation 
in  admitting  engravings  oopied  from  pictures, 
and  some  of  which  engravings  had  been  pub- 
lished for  months  past,  and  exhibited  in  the  shop- 
windows.  As  President  of  the  Sooiety  of  Painter- 
Etchers,  he  felt  bound  to  publicly  protest  against 
the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things. 


UNDRAINED  LONDON  : A FOG-FACTORY. 

Sir, — The  season  of  sulphurous  fogs  having 
virtually  ended,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
lessons  of  this  winter  may  be  forgotten,  and 
that  next  November  may  find  scientific  authority 
nearly  as  unprepared  to  give  the  true  reasons 
for  our  recurring  local  pest  as  our  local  adminis- 
trations are  to  provide  a remedy  for  it.  A 
common  belief  seems  to  prevail  that  the  London 
fog  is  a sort  of  cloud,  blown  into  the  metropolis 
from  distant  marshes  or  a melancholy  ocean. 
Some  people  think  that  the  Thames  is  largely 
responsible  for  it ; others  attribute  it  solely  to 
the  use  of  coal  and  the  non-oonsumption  of 
smoke.  But  no  one  ventures  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  fog  being  generated  at  our  very 
feet,  on  the  many  square  miles  of  open  spaces 
to  be  found  within  the  London  postal  distriot. 
In  this  province  of  houses  there  is  hardly  one 
that  does  not  possess,  in  front  or  behind,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  its  portion  of  un- 
drained land ; and  in  support  of  a somewhat 
bold  assertion  I beg  leave  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration a few  facts. 

The  London  house  was  imported  from  France 
after  the  Great  Fire,  and  it  was  but  Blightly  modi- 
fied by  Dutch  and  German  influences.  In  its 
highest  type  it  was  the  hotel  entre  cour  et  jardin 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Burlington  House,  before  it  was  converted  to  its 
present  uses,  was  a conspicuous  example  of  the 
Parisian  arrangement  of  plan.  It  had  a paved 
courtyard  in  front,  with  offices  on  each  side ; 
behind  the  houso  was  a garden,  laid  out  in  level 
plots  of  damp  grass  and  beds  of  black  mould. 
Other  similar  houses,  Btill  erect  in  Piccadilly 
and  elsewhere,  retain  the  same  characteristics  ; 
in  a few,  the  forecourt  was  simply  gravelled, 
and  shrubs  and  trees  were  planted  around.  In 
smaller  houses,  built  in  squares  or  terraces,  the 
forecourt  was  a mere  open  space,  still  to  be  seen 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields;  as  time  wore  on,  it  de- 
generated to  a sunk  area,  but  in  all  cases  the 
garden  was  preserved  at  the  back.  The  houses 
in  Portland-place,  and  in  the  Btreets  out  of  it 
leading  westwards,  in  the  many  streets  parallel 
with  it,  possess,  with  few  exceptions,  a back  : 
garden  or  yard.  The  Euston  and  Marylebone  i 
roads  are,  or  were,  bordered  with  houses,  each 
with  its  patch  of  open  space  belonging  to  it  in  i 
front  and  its  patch  of  open  space  behind.  In  . 
the  great  highways  leading  to  the  suburbs,  , 
every  house  is,  or  was,  arranged  on  this  plan,  , 
and  a glance  at  the  Ordnance  maps  will  show  ' 
that  the  systematic  division  of  forecourt  or  sunk  ; 
area,  house,  and  garden,  is  universal  in  the  ■ 
metropolis,  a small  portion  of  the  veiy  heart  of  i 
town  alone  excepted.  Hardly  one  of  these  moist  : 
yards  or  so-called  gardens  is  surface-drained,  as  i 
half  a wet  day  suffices  to  prove.  The  rain  fall-  ■ 
ing  upon  them,  the  pools  of  water  collected  upon  i 
them  are  duly  absorbed,  and  as  duly  returned  1 
in  vaporous  exhalations. 

No  oity  in  Europe  is  even  now  more  dis-  ■ 
tinguished  than  London  for  its  many  planted  1 
squares,  and  some  of  these  have  recently  been  i 
improved  by  a little  care  judiciously  expended  1 
upon  them.  But  their  level  plots  of  damp  grass  i 
have  not  been  drained,  and  their  sparsely-  • 
planted  beds  of  black  mould  are  neither  more  ? 
nor  less  than  sponges  for  holding  moisture.  The  2 
London  mews  is  another  indigenous  institution,  , 
which  may  also  be  studied  with  advantage  in  : 
the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place.  These  ? 
often  intricate  avenues  of  stables  and  coach-  • 
houses  are  not  absolutely  undrained ; above  and  i 
below  the  rough  paving-stones  are  rude  chan-  • 
nels,  whereby  liquid  and  solid  refuse  is  carried  c 
to  the  sewer.  But  only  a portion  of  the  sewage  t 
running,  and  the  rain  falling,  upon  those  stones,  1 
reaches  the  sewer ; the  remainder  sinks  into  < 
the  wet  earth  beneath,  while  a comparatively  j 
minute  portion  filters  into  the  cellars  and  c 
kitchens  of  adjoining  residences.  The  disused  i 
graveyards  are  also  a prolific  cause  of  fog.  ] 
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They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis and  in  the  City,  but  it  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose  to  mention  one  in  the  vicinity  of  High- 
street,  Marylebone,  where  the  rich  earth  of 
human  remains,  buried  with  orthodox  euphony 
as  “ dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,”  exudes  per- 
petual moisture.  Finally,  the  metropolitan 
parks  are  immense  fog-factories,  of  which  the 
most  industrious  is  the  Regent’s  Park. 

The  law  favours,  and  has  long  favoured,  the 
creation  of  fog- factories  both  within  the  metro- 
polis and  around  its  entire  circuit.  By  the  29bh 
seotion  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855, 
every  new  dwelling-house  is  compelled  to  have 
“ in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  ” a certain 
extent  of  ‘open  space  “ exclusively  belonging 
thereto,”  and,  as  a rule,  a much  greater  extent 
of  private  open  space  is  left  around  new  dwelling- 
houses  than  the  law  requires.  But  neither  in 
the  original  Act,  nor  in  the  Metropolitan 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1878,  nor  in  the  By-laws  made  thereunder, 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  necessity  of  surface- 
draining such  open  spaces.  Thus,  along  hundreds 
of  miles  of  suburban  roadway,  when  land, 
hitherto  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
naturally,  and  often  scientifically,  drained,  has 
become  “ building  land,”  a large  portion  distri- 
buted as  gardens  has  been  left  without  any 
Surface-drainage  at  all. 

Daily  and  nightly,  a vapour  more  or  less  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  according  to  the  hour  or  the 
season,  rises  from  the  parks  and  public  gardens, 
from  the  many  planted  squares,  graveyards  and 
mews,  from  the  yards  or  gardens  of  almost 
every  dwelling-house,  and  from  a thousand  other 
undrained  surfaces.  The  London  atmosphere  is 
never  free  from  moisture  or  mist.  David 
Roberts  painted  it,  and  I am  credibly  informed 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  admires  it.  This  mist,  mingling 
with  the  coal  smoke,  at  times  develops  into  sul- 
phurous fog,  the  character  and  duration  of  which 
are  perhaps  afiecte'd  by  extraneous  influences, 
though  I venture  to  think  that  the  first  cause  of 
fog  is  to  be  found  in  the  vaporous  exhalations 
of  numberless  undrained  spaces  in  London  itself; 
and  as  these  exhalations  are  more  or  less  con- 
siderable in  volume,  so  is  the  after-fog  more  or 
less  sulphurous  and  dense.  Smoke-abatement 
crusaders  are  soaring  heavenwards,  and  they 
have  already  succeeded  in  proving  the  superiority 
of  anthracite  coal  and  thrice-wonderful  stoves, 
but  the  promoters  of  a no-fog  movement  must 
be  content,  for  many  a long  winter  yet,  to  bend 
their  faces  to  earth  : the  problem  before  them 
is  the  old  unsavoury  one  of  sewers  and  drains. 

I have  particularly  alluded  in  this  letter  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Regent’s  Park,  for  hardly 
any  part  of  town  offers  to  the  statistician  a 
more  prolific  field  of  inquiry.  The  park,  pos- 
sessing a very  heavy  soil,  was  drained,  bo  to 
speak,  some  thirty  years  ago,  on  a Bystem  which 
has  admirably  prepared  it  for  scientific  Burface- 
draining.  If  the  officers  of  the  Meteorological 
Council,  already  engaged  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  in  collecting  fog  statistics,  wonld 
extend  their  observations  to  the  Regent’s  Park, 
a step  wonld  be  made  in  the  right  direction. 
The  three  public  bodies  having  charge  of  the 
Park,  its  houses  and  its  gardens  (some  of  which, 

I am  told,  have  been  recently  drained),  would 
hardly  fail  to  agree  in  permitting  such  statistics 
to  be  collected.  Whether,  when  the  cause  of  the 
fogs  which  are  native  to  this  neighbourhood  is 
definitely  ascertained,  they  would  be  in  a position 
to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  is  another  matter. 
By  an  apparent  freak  of  administrative  logio, 
the  main  body  of  the  Parle  is  nnderthe  jurisdiction 
of  the  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  the 
houses  around  are  managed  by  the  Office  of 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  and  the 
gardens  by  the  Crown  Estate  Paving  Commis- 
sioners, — a division  of  control,  however,  not 
more  anomalous  than  is  enjoyed  by  other  por- 
tions of  the  capital.  William  H.  White. 

Conduit-street. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Rooms,  Queen’s 
College.  Mr.  Enoch  Wood  presided,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  McConnal,  and 
there  was  a good  attendance.  After  the  busi- 
ness,  a paper  on  “ Statues  and  Monuments”  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  William  Tonks.  A discussion 
followed,  and  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
aocorded  to  Mr.  Tonks  for  his  very  interesting  ; 
paper. 


AN  ARTIST’S  VIEW  OF  THE  SMOKE 
QUESTION. 

Replying  for  “Art  ” at  the  dinner  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
last, 

Sir  F.  Leighton  said  : — I have  to  offer  my 
most  sincere  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sala  for  the 
eloquent  and  picturesque  terms  in  which,  more 
suo,  he  has  brought  before  yon  the  toast  of 
“ Art.”  I thank  you,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  this 
distinguished  audience,  for  the  kind  indulgence 
with  whioh  you  have  received  this  toast.  I con- 
fess I am  anxious  to  withdraw  my  personality 
altogether  from  your  notice,  and  to  make  my  few 
remarks  have  a bearing  on  the  matters  which 
have  assembled  us  here  to-day.  In  the  name  of 
those  arts  which  have  been  so  graciously  ao- 
claimed,  I desire  to  join  in  protesting  against 
what  I shall  venture  to  call  the  crushing  curse 
under  whioh  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  city 
groan  during  the  better  part  of  the  year.  I am 
filled,  however,  with  a keen  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute superfluity  of  any  suoh  expression  in  my 
mouth.  Surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  melancholy  millions  who  grope  their  dark- 
ling way  through  our  English  winters  none  suffer 
so  much  under  this  smoke  pest  as  the  members 
of  the  community  to  whioh  I belong,  and  for 
which  I have  now  the  honour  to  Bpeak,  in  spite 
of  those  advantages  to  which  the  American 
Minister  so  amusingly  alluded.  Whilst  the  in- 
fection which  emanates  from  the  tainted  breath 
of  that  smoke  pest  fastens  upon  ub  artists  just 
as  it  does  upon  you,  and  whilst,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  you,  we  wheeze,  we  cough,  we  gasp, 
we  choke,  and  occasionally  we  fairly  flicker  out 
like  the  rest  of  you,  we  are  further  and  espe- 
cially attacked  and  paralysed  in  the  heart  and 
centre  of  our  intellectual  activity ; for  we  live 
by  the  suggestive  imitation  and  presentment  of 
that  whieh  is  revealed  to  us  by  light, — and  by 
light  alone, — and  made  lovely  by  its  splendour. 
To  ns,  therefore,  the  quenching  of  light,  the 
blotting  out  of  colour,  is  an  approach  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  very  life  springs  from  which 
we  are  fed  and  set  in  motion.  The  list  of  our 
grievances  would  be  long,  and  would  be  weari- 
some, but  many  a brother  painter  must  regret 
with  me  the  interminable  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
of  enforced  idleness  spent  in  the  continuous 
contemplation  of  the  ubiquitous  yellow  fog, 
depressing  the  spirits  all  the  more  for  recalling 
the  memories  of  distant  lands,  where  the  suu 
shines  in  the  sky,  and  sheds  its  gold  over  all 
things,  where  the  fragrance  of  a thousand 
blossoms,  not  the  soot  of  a thousand  chimneys, 
is  wafted  in  through  open  windows,  and  where 
grime  does  not  blot  out  the  heavenly  face  of 
nature.  All  these  and  other  things  tend  to 
make  this  plague  of  smoke  a more  terrible 
thing  to  us  artists  than  even  to  our  non-artistic 
fellow-sufferers.  Certain  it  is  that  no  body  of 
men  would  hail  with  greater  joy  the  dawn  of 
that  day  when  this  black  will  be  at  least 
assuaged.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from  what 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  said,  that  perhaps  this 
much-deBired  solution  is  not  so  very  far  distant. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  urgency  of  the  need 
will  furnish,  if  it  has  not  already  furnished,  an 
incentive  to  inventive  ingenuity  and  production, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  very  remote  when  the 
problem  of  the  abatement  of  smoke,  without 
any  of  those  ventilation  difficulties  which  have 
been  so  amusingly  alluded  to  by  the  American 
Minister,  may  be  effectually  solved.  But  when 
this  happy  day  arrives  there  will  still  be  a far 
more  Herculean  labour  for  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Committee.  The  remedy  having  been 
found,  the  patient  must  be  taught  to  take  it.  It 
must  be  brought  home  to  every  man  that  he  is 
not  a viotim  only,  but  a begetter  and  spreader 
of  this  plague  of  smoke,  which  rises  not  |only 
from  his  neighbour’s  chimney,  but  from  his* own 
also.  When  he  is  awakened  to  that  sense  of 
responsibility,  when  every  householder  shall 
say,  “ My  chimney  shall  not  smoke,”  then  the 
millennium  will  have  come.  From  that  day 
forward  the  half-remembered  sun  will  again 
shine  in  the  forgotten  blue  sky,  and  the  foul 
fuliginous  days  of  the  present  will  become  a 
horrid  dream  and  memory  of  a very  dismal 
past. 


Sevington. — A painted  window  has  lately 
been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Sevington, 
Kent.  The  window  has  the  arms  of  Norwood 
and  Price  introduced,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  Warwick-street,  Regent- 
street. 


EXTRACTION  OF  SEWER-GAS  FROM 
HOUSES. 

Though  a great  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  last  few  years  in  the  protection  of  houses 
from  the  dangerous  gases  generated  in  the 
Bewers  and  drains,  and  a generally  approved 
system  has  been  established  by  our  sanitary 
engineers,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  weak 
points  in  that  system  not  sufficiently  re- 
cognised. 

The  arrangement  usually  adopted  is  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  house  and 
the  street  sewer,  by  the  whole  drainage  being 
made  to  flow  for  some  small  space  in  a channel 
quite  open  to  the  air,  and  thence  through  a trap 
into  the  sewer.  The  house  system  of  pipes  and 
drains  being  thus  secured,  as  far  as  a water- 
seal  can  do  it,  against  any  influx  of  gas  from  the 
sewer,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
the  gas  generated  on  the  premises.  To  reduce 
,the  danger  of  this  to  a minimum,  all  the  rain- 
water and  waste  from  cisterns,  sinks,  baths,  and 
the  like,  are  made  to  flow  into  the  open  air,  and 
so  through  traps  into  the  house-drain,  leaving 
no  communication  between  the  interior  of  the 
house  and  the  drain  but  the  unavoidable  con- 
nexion of  the  w.c.s  with  the  soil-pipe,  which 
pipe  is  converted  into  a ventilator  by  being 
carried  up,  of  its  full  size,  well  above  the  highest 
windows.  By  this  arrangement  there  is  a free 
passage  for  a current  of  air  from  the  opening 
between  the  house  and  the  street  sewer  and 
the  head  of  the  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  When  this  is  working  well,  an  influx  of 
air  is  secured  at  the  lower  opening,  no  gas  can 
accumulate,  and  all  that  is  generated  will  be 
greatly  diluted,  if  not  entirely  chemically 
changed,  before  it  reaches  the  w.c.  valves, 
through  whioh  it  has  at  times  an  entrance  to 
the  house.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of 
this  arrangement  depends  upon  a constant 
current  being  established  through  the  soil-pipe 
ventilator,  on  which  depends,  not  only  the 
dispersion  of  the  gas,  as  above  described,  but 
the  very  important  point  of  the  lower  opening 
being  an  inlet,  and  not  an  outlet  for  the  gas 
of  the  drain  ; as  its  position  below  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  house  make  it  essential  that  it 
should  not  act  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is 
essential  also  that  the  current  should  be  repaid, 
as  on  that  depends  the  condition  of  the  foul  air 
when  it  reaches  the  w.-c.  inlets.  If  the  flow  up 
the  soil-pipe  is  sluggish,  the  air  drawn  from  so 
foul  a source  may  be  full  of  gas.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  is  whether  in  this  arrange- 
ment any  rapid  and  constant  current  has  been 
secured;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  I think, 
that  the  answer  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

When  no  mechanical  appliance  is  added,  the 
upward  current  is  supposed  to  result  from  the 
height  of  the  ventilating  shaft,  aided  by  the 
wind  across  its  open  end ; but  when  anything 
like  an  aotive  current  is  found,  with  the  air  at 
rest,  it  must  result  from  some  difference  of 
temperature  in  a part  of  the  pipe,  as  there  is 
nothing  else  to  cause  it,  and  when  the  wind  fails 
the  other  action  ceases.  Neither  one  cause  nor 
the  other  can  secure  the  brisk  and  unfailing 
draught  of  air  required. 

Many  laudable  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  this  all-important  current  by 
means  of  cowls,  but  one  and  all  of  them  depend 
for  their  success  upon  the  wind.  A faint  breeze, 
however,  never  can  produce  a rapid  ourrent,  and 
when  the  air  is  still  no  cowl  can  ever  raise  the 
wind. 

We  have  not,  then,  in  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  houses  the  security  we  look  for  in  the  aotion 
of  the  ventilator,  and  to  ray  mind  there  is  another 
fault  in  the  arrangement  capable  of  correction. 

I have  always  advocated  the  advisability  of 
using  a ventilating  pipe,  which,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  interior  of  the  house,  may  induce 
a current  down  the  soil-pipe,  getting  its  supply 
from  the  upper  air,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  influx 
in  the  w.c.  when  the  valve  is  open,  it  will  be 
from  the  best  source  available  and  not  the 
worst. 

Though  this  arrangement  does  not  correct  the 
absence  of  a current  of  air  in  the  ventilation,  it 
produces  the  effect  required  when  the  movement 
is  ever  so  slow,  as  the  foul  air  from  the  drain 
cannot  reach  the  vulnerable  points  when  there 
is  any  downward  current  at  all.  I may  add  that 
I do  not  stand  alone  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
system;  others  have  used  it,  and  all  I want  is 
to  urge  its  adoption  generally. 

In  a few  words,  the  arrangement  I criticise  is, 
as  I have  said,  a Btep  in  advance.  The  trap 
between  the  house  and  the  sewer  is  most 
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important,  and  a free  passage  of  air  through 
the  house  system,  by  there  being  an  opening  at 
both  ends  of  it,  is  as  important.  The  gaB 
cannot  accumulate  and  concentrate,  nor  can  a 
pressure  from  its  expansion  force  it  into  the 
house  as  it  does  where  no  change  has  been 
made,  while  the  connexions  between  the  house 
and  the  drains  are  few  instead  of  many.  These 
are  very  great  improvements,  and  have  shown 
their  value  in  numberless  cases.  The  arrange- 
ment I advocate  is  another  step  forward, 
removing  the  necessity  for  the  questionable 
opening  on  the  ground-level,  drawing  the  best 
air  obtainable  past  the  soil-pipe  connexions  with 
the  house,  and  making  the  working  of  the  system 
independent  of  a rapid  current  where  it  oan  not 
be  secured, — up  the  soil-pipe.  In  the  simplest 
houses,  these  are  the  most  important  improve- 
ments ; and,  in  such  buildings  as  necessitate 
openings  on  a low-level, — in  confined  courts, — 
they  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  still. 

I have  found  one,  and  only  one  application  of 
this  system  that  satisfies  me,  and  that  is,  in  the 
admirably-appointed  houses  building  in  Phil- 
beach-gardens,  West  Brompton,  by  Mr.  Mineard, 
who  not  only  draws  his  ventilation  current 
down  the  soil-pipe,  but  ensures  a constant 
draught  by  having  a gas  flame  in  his  ventilator. 
In  this  arrangement  the  system  is  perfect,  a 
strong  indraught  being  found,  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  soil-pipe,  but  wherever  a valve  is 
opened,  and  the  critical  inlet  between  the  house 
and  the  street  sewer  is  unnecessary.  This,  of 
course,  causes  some  expense ; it  may  add  251. 
to  the  cost  of  a house,  and  2d.  a day  in  gas. 
But  there  will  doubtless  be  modifications  of  the 
system.  Other  sources  of  heat  may  be  found, 
or  one  ventilation  may  serve  for  two  houses. 
At  its  worst,  as  Mr.  Mineard  very  justly  says, 
the  daily  cost  is  only  equal  to  that  of  one  glass 
of  beer. 

F.  C.  Cotton,  Major-General. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  DUBLIN. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Parke  Neville,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  the  Pre- 
sident of  this  Institution,  took  for  the  Bubject  of 
his  inaugural  addreBS  (delivered  in  Dublin)  the 
Vartry  Waterworks.  We  extract  the  following 
passages  : — 

The  river  Yartry,  from  which  the  city  of 
Dublin,  together  with  the  extra  municipal  dis- 
tricts, are  supplied,  is  a comparatively  small 
mountain  river  in  the  county  Wicklow,  whioh 
rises  on  the  southern  base  of  the  great  Sugar- 
loaf  hill,  and  thence  flowing  in  a nearly  due 
south  direction,  passing  through  the  Devil’s 
Glen  and  the  village  of  Ashford  into  the  Broad 
Lough  (where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  river 
Leitrim),  and  discharges  into  the  sea  at  Wicklow. 

The  length  of  the  river,  from  its  rise  to  the 
sea,  is  17£  miles,  and  the  total  catchment  area 
is  34,890  acres.  The  geologioal  formation  of  the 
entire  drainage  area  is  the  lower  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  slate,  unless  where  near  the  mountain 
tops  the  granite  crops  out  in  spots.  It  yields  a 
peculiarly  soft,  pure,  clear  water  during  a consider- 
able part  of  the  year,  but  for  some  months  the 
water  colleots  peaty  matter  from  nearly  out-out 
bogs  through  which  its  tributary  streams  pass 
down,  and  this  renders  the  filtration  of  the  water 
necessary.  From  the  natural  formation  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  Yartry  passes,  it  was 
easy  to  find  out  the  best  site  on  which  to  place 
an  embankment,  to  form  a storage-reservoir 
for  the  water-supply  of  Dublin.  Considerable 
difficulty  arose  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
rainfall  which  could  be  relied  on  iD  the  Yartry 
districts  as  no  rain-gauges  existed  prior  to  some 
erected  by  the  Corporation  in  1860.  Mr. 
Glaisher,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
was,  with  other  scientific  men,  together  with  the 
consulting  engineers  of  the  Corporation  (some  of 
the  most  experienced  gentlemen  in  waterworks 
in  the  world),  were  consulted,  and  finally,  from 
observations  and  the  beBt  data  obtainable  they 
calculated  that  the  average  depth  of  rainfall  in 
dry  years  would  be  29-2  in.,  and  after  allowing 
15  in.  to  be  lost  in  evaporation  and  absorption, 
14  3 in.  would  remain  for  the  supply  of  Dublin 
during  the  succession  of  dry  years.  The  catch- 
ment area,  draining  into  the  river  above  the 
point  selected  as  the  eite  for  the  erection  of  an 
embankment,  wa3  14,080  acres,  and  14-3  in.  of 
rain  over  this  area  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
12,000,000  gallons  per  day,  or  25  gallons  a head 
tor  an  assumed  population  of  400,000, — 2,000,000 
gallons  for  ordinary  manufacturing  purposes, 
[n  estimating  the  above  quantity  as  the  probable 


rainfall,  care  was  taken  to  arrive  at  the  minimum 
annual  rainfall,  making  allowance  for  the  proba- 
bility of  a succession  of  dry  years.  In  the  plan 
as  lodged  in  Parliament,  it  was  designed  to  con- 
struct a compensation  reservoir  at  a point  lower 
down  the  river  (at  Annagollen  Bridge),  at  about 
two  miles  below  the  proposed  storage-reservoir, 
to  provide  water  compensation  against  the  claims 
of  the  millers  and  riparian  proprietors  on  the 
river  below,  so  that  if  the  rainfall  were  taken  it 
would  give  them  more  water  than  they  were 
entitled  to.  However,  fortunately,  prior  to  going 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  this  reservoir 
was  abandoned,  and  it  was  determined  to  give 
money  compensation  in  lieu.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  Corporation  have  become  the  sole 
owners  of  all  the  water  which  falls  upon  the 
catohmeut-basin  above  their  works,  and  no  party 
has  any  right  or  title  to  use  or  divert  any  of  it. 

The  point  selected  on  the  river  Yartry  as  the 
site  for  the  embankment  to  form  the  great 
storage  reservoir  is  about  7*  miles  from  its 
source ; the  level  of  the  water  in  the  river  at 
this  point  was  632'74  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum, 
and  about  520  ft.  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  The  level  ground  where  the 
river  rises  is  about  1,100  ft.  above  Ordnance, 
and  the  boundary  of  the  catchment  basin  on  the 
west  varies  from  2,384  ft.  at  the  top  of  the 
Dance  Mountain  to  1,581  ft.,  and  on  the  east 
from  1,200  ft.  to  800  ft.  The  main  embank- 
ment which  forms  Lough  Yartry  is  66  ft.  high 
at  its  deepest  part,  and  the  greatest  depth  of 
water  is  60  ft. ; it  is  1,640  ft.  long  and  28  ft. 
wide  on  the  top,  over  whioh  the  public  road 
passes  ; the  base  at  the  deepest  part  is  380  ft.  ; 
the  inner  slope  being  3 to  1,  the  outer  elope  2£- 
to  1 ; and  the  total  quantity  of  earthwork  in  it  is 
320,000  oubic  yards.  The  reservoir,  when  full, 
covers  about  405  statute  acres,  and  the  top- 
water  level  692'45  above  Ordnance  datum  ; the 
bye-wash,  whioh  is  on  the  eastern  end,  is  300  ft. 
long;  the  mean  depth  of  the  reservoir  is  22  ft., 
and  its  capacity  is  about  2,400,000,000  gallons, 
or  equal  to  200  days’  supply  for  the  city  of 
Dublin  and  suburbs,  at  the  rate  of  12,000,000 
gallons  per  day ; but  this  allowance  was,  as  I 
will  hereafter  show,  very  muoh  too  little.  The 
reservoir  and  works  are  surrounded  by  a 
boundary-wall  of  rubble  stone  5 ft.  high.  It 
is  about  11£  miles  long,  and  encloses  about 
550  acres  under  lake  embankment,  filters,  bye- 
wasb,  &o.  The  water  is  conveyed  out  of  the  lake 
on  to  the  filter-beds,  of  whioh  seven  were  con- 
structed originally,  and  there  were  three  added 
about  three  years  ago.  They  are  all  the  same  size, 
215  ft.  loDg  and  115  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
187  ft.  by  89  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  are  10  ft. 
deep  from  the  level  of  the  roads,  and  contain 
6 ft.  6 in.  in  depth  of  filtering  material.  It  was 
intended  to  work  the  filters  with  a head  of 
2 ft.  of  water,  but  this  did  not  produce  percola- 
tion sufficiently  speedy  to  meet  the  demand ; 
about  3 ft.  is  now  maintained.  The  total  area  of 
land  occupied  by  the  filter-beds,  tanks,  water- 
courses, and  ground,  below  the  embankment,  is 
over  50  acres. 

It  is  necessary  to  clean  the  filters,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year,  by  scraping  off  the 
top  about  half  an  inch  of  sand  and  a thin 
fibrous  substance  that  deposits  on  the  beds, 
and  occasionally  as  it  is  required  about  6 in. 
of  the  sand  is  dug  off  the  entire  of  a bed  and 
replaced  with  clean-washed  sand,  cleansed  by 
a sand  washing-machine  erected  at  the  filters, 
which  is  worked  by  a Bmall  turbine  - wheel 
whioh  derives  its  motive  power  by  head  of 
water  brought  down  from  the  reservoir ; also, 
when  found  necessary,  all  the  sand,  2 ft.  6 in. 
in  depth,  is  renewed  with  new  or  clean  Band. 
The  water  is  delivered  into  pure-water  tanks, 
250  ft.  long  at  top  and  150  ft.  wide  at  bottom, 
and  with  a depth  of  11  ft.  of  water  checking  all 
vegetation.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
pure-water  tanks  by  a pipe  150  yards  loDg  and 
33  in.  diameter,  and  670  yards  of  42-in.  pipe  to 
the  tunnel,  the  fall  being  45'5  ft.  per  mile.  The 
tunnel  which  conveys  the  water  under  the  range 
of  hills  dividing  the  Yartry  Yalley  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hills,  is  curved  round  in  itB 
oourse,  as  the  water  enters  at  the  south  end  of 
the  tunnel,  and  discharges  at  the  north-east  into 
a relief-tank  at  Callow-hill. 

At  the  tank  at  Callow  Hill  a cast-iron  gauge 
is  fixed,  of  the  most  improved  section,  the  same 
as  designed  by  Mr.  Bateman  for  the  distributing 
reservoir  of  the  Glasgow  waterworks  at  Miln- 
gavie.  By  this  gauge  weir  the  quantity  of  water 
passed  down  from  the  storage  reservoir  daily 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  and  suburban  districts, 
and  all  manufacturing  purposes.  The  water  is 


gauged  six  times  daily  by  a fixed  index.  The 
weir  is  divided  into  two  bays  of  10  ft.  wide  each, 
over  whioh  the  water  falls  into  a ciroular  basin 
86  ft.  diameter  and  10  ft.  deep.  The  level  at 
the  tank  is  602  ft.  over  the  Ordnance  datum. 
From  this  tank  the  water  is  carried  to  the 
Stillorgan  distributing  reservoir  by  a main  2 ft. 

9 in.  diameter,  in  length  17  miles  4 furlongs 
42  yards,  or  30,942  yards,  with  a falling  line  or 
hydraulic  inclination  of  20  ft.  per  mile.  Of  this 
main  21,048  yards  are  laid  across  the  country, 
and  9,894  yards  aloDg  the  county  roads.  There 
are  three  relieving-tanks  constructed  along  this 
line  of  pipes  to  break  the  pressure,  and  at  eaoh 
are  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  to  turn  on  or  off  the 
water.  The  main  is  made  of  different  thick- 
nesses, according  to  the  pressure.  In  the  Glen 
of  the  Downs  the  main  is  1T3^  in.  thick,  the 
pressure  300  ft.  Also  part  of  pipe-laying  was 
difficult,  especially  at  the  crossing  of  the  Dargle, 
Cookstown,  and  river  at  the  county  boundary, 
but  chiefly  at  the  first-named.  The  main  was 
originally  designed  to  pass  under  the  river,  but 
after  the  pipes  had  been  laid  alongside  the  river 
to  some  distance,  and  got  under  the  bed  of  it,  a 
great  flood  came  down  and  tore  up  part  of  them, 
and  altered  the  bed  of  the  river.  I then  recom- 
mended that  the  main  should  be  oarried  over  the 
river,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  handsome 
bridge  supporting  the  main  now  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Dargle  Valley. 

From  Rathmichael  tank  the  water  flows  to 
the  Stillorgan  reservoir;  but  from  having  to  1 
change  the  site  of  those  reservoirs,  owing  to  1 
the  enormous  price  attempted  to  be  obtained  1 
by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  whioh  they  were  t 
first  fixed  by  Parliament,  the  land  on  which  they  ’ 
now  stand  was  purchased,  and  by  this  led  to  the  ) 
distance  of  the  reservoir  from  Rathmichael  being  ; 
increased  and  the  hydraulic  inclination  some-  - 
what  reduced.  There  are  two  reservoirs  con-  - 
struoted, — the  level  of  the  lower  being  271  ft. 
above  Ordnancejdatum  ; average  depth,  22  ft. ; ; 
contents,  when  full,  43,166,540  gallons  : the  level  ii 
of  the  higher  is  274  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum ; 
average  depth,  20  ft. ; and  contents,  when  full,  I 
43,037,424  gallons.  The  grounds  within  boundary  5 
walls  is  26a.  Or.  30p.  There  was  considerable  c 
difficulty  in  getting  good  foundations  for  the  t 
puddle-gutters  in  the  banks  of  those  reservoirs,  1 
from  meeting  some  very  bad  f adits  in  the  soft  i 
granite  rock ; but  Bince  all  was  finished,  there  6 
hns  not  been  any  trouble  since  or  sign  of  leakage.  ? 
There  is  a handsome  valve-house  and  screen- 11 
chamber  built  at  the  lower  reservoir  valves,  p 
through  which  the  water  is  drawn  for  the  supply ; 
of  the  city  from  one  or  both  reservoirs,  it  first  i\ 
being  passed  through  a copper  screen,  thirty;; 
strands  to  the  inoh,  to  catch  any  floating  matter,  i| 
&c.  The  screw-gearing  for  working  of  the  valves* 
is  plaoed  on  the  floor  of  the  valve-chamber  roundil 
the  walls,  with  indexes  on  them,  so  as  to  enable!; 
them  to  be  worked  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  . 

In  the  year  1874  a separate  main,  15  in.  ini 
diameter,  to  give  a supply  to  Kingstown  and 
Dalkey,  was  laid,  provision  having  been  made! 
originally  in  the  walls  for  this  extra  main.  For: 
the  supply  of  the  city  two  mains  of  27  in.: 
diameter  are  laid  along  the  Donny brook-road  toll 
the  city  boundary  at  Eustace  Bridge;  alongn 
their  course  small  valve  chambers  are  built  ati* 
Merrion-avenue,  Simmonscourt,  and  at  South!; 
side  of  Leeson-street  Bridge.  In  those  arer 
groups  of  valves,  by  working  which  the  waten 
can  be  turned  off  in  case  of  acoident  from  ontil 
of  the  mains  to  the  other,  and  the  supply  kept! 
up  by  the  second,  while  repairs  are  made  to  thtS 
first.  At  those  points,  as  well  as  others,  valveri 
are  placed  and  branches  taken  off  for  the  suppljij 
of  the  Pembroke  and  Blackrock  townships,  ant 
on  the  north  side  of  Leeson-street  there  is  i: 
group  of  valves  for  controlling  the  admission  o 
water  into  the  city  main,  and  here  there  is  s' 
safety  station  and  telegraph,  where  men  ar:i 
kept  night  and  day.  From  or  to  this  station 
messages  can  be  Bent  at  all  hourp,  both  nighsi 
and  day,  as  to  the  state  of  the  water  passing 
over  Callow  Hill  weir,  and  the  minutest  matte 
that  may  occur  along  the  line  of  main.  Me! 
also  are  engaged  to  walk  the  entire  line  onci 
every  twelve  hours,  to  watch  for  leakages,  &G!> 
on  the  discovery  of  which  they  are  immediately 
communicated  with  the  nearest  telegraph  stJi! 
tion.  Subsequently,  under  private  Acts  < 
Parliament,  the  following  townships  entered  inti'- 
contracts  for  supplies  of  water : — Clontar 
Kilmainham,  Killiney  and  Ballybrack,  Bra;i 
Kingstown,  Dalkey.  Of  course  some  new  work 
were  required,  and  various  alterations  of  smsi 
matters  found  necessary  to  complete  the  linl 
and  put  the  system,  after  connexions  with  tt 
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townships,  into  effective  workiog  order.  The 
first  real  want  found  was  a greater  filtering 
area,  as  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  a good 
deal  of  peaty  matter  came  down,  and  required 
that  filter  beds  should  be  frequently  cleaned, 
and  occasionally  we  had  to  send  down  in  very  dry 
weather  small  quantities  of  unfiltered  water  to 
keep  up  the  supply  to  the  high  levels.  In  1874 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  obtain- 
ing additional  land  for  the  new  filters,  &o. 
Three  new  filters  were  commenced  in  1876  in 
continuation  of  the  four  original,  made  on  the 
eouth-east  side,  pure-water  tanks.  They  were 
made  eaoh  the  same  areas,  and  in  other  respects 
the  similar  to  those  made  with  the  works.  By 
the  Act  we  got  a splendid  fine-sand  quarry  at 
Annamoe,  where  we  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  perfectly  clean  sand  always  at  hand. 
From  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground 
north-east  of  the  filters  the  embankments  had  to 
be  very  high,  and  the  puddle-trenoh  in  the  valley 
next  the  bye-wash  sink  very  deep ; the  height 
from  the  bottom  of  the  puddle-trench  to  the 
top  of  the  road  round  the  filter  at  the  north- 
east corner  was  40  ft.  deep.  The  tail  of  the 
bye-wash  had  to  be  entirely  altered,  and  the 
channel  lengthened  by  350  yards  to  reach  the 
old  river-bed.  Th©  conduit  to  convey  the 
filtered  water  back  to  pure-water  tanks  was 
designed  at  first  to  be  an  iron  pipe,  40  in.  in 
diameter ; subsequently  I decided  to  oonstruot  it 
of  Portland  cement  conorete,  4 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft. 
diameter.  This  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
northern  puddle-gutter ; the  puddle  was  carried 
up  round  it,  and  this  has  proved  very  successful, 
not  showing  the  least  subsidence,  and  was  a 
great  saving  on  using  an  iron  conduit.  The 
entire  of  these  works  have  been  most  success- 
fully completed  by  men  employed  direct,  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion engineers  and  overseers,  and  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  leak  or  settlement  of  any  kind 
hasooourred.  The  oost  has  been  about  9,1841., 
and  we  have  now,  by  continuing  the  northern 
water-carrier  to  the  river,  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  a dead  end  which  we  had  on  this  carrier 
formerly,  so  that  both  the  carriers  can  now  be 
flushed  and  swept  out  as  required.  This  work 
was  finished  in  October,  1878. 

Since  the  conetruotion  of  those'  new  filters, 
making  ten  in  all,  we  have  been  able  to  filter 
the  water  slower,  and  deliver  it  always  filtered 
in  a better  condition  to  the  consumers  in  the 
oity  and  townships. 

Great  complaints  are  made  from  the  town- 
ships and  part  of  the  city  from  want  of  pressure 
on  the  mains.  This  is  principally  due  to  waste 
of  the  householders,  chiefly  from  their  not  looking 
after  their  fittings  and  allowing  the  water-taps 
to  run  to  waste ; but  there  are  parts  of  Dalkey 
and  Killiney  where  the  want  of  pressure  is  due 
to  the  present  level  in  the  Stillorgan  reservoir 
and  the  low  levels  drawing  away  the  water. 

Immediately  afeer  the  Vartry  was  decided  on 
by  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Hawkshaw  in  his  report 
of  October,  1860,  as  the  best  source  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  Dublin,  the  Corporation  adopted  it, 
and  in  1860  several  rain-gauges  were  placed  at 
different  points  adjoining  the  proposed  reservoir 
and  works. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  relied  on 
from  the  catchment  is  7,986,000,000  gallons,  and 
if  from  this  is  deducted  the  quantity  assumed  to 
be  drawn  out  in  one  year  by  the  33-in.  main, — 

6.840.000. 000  gallons, — the  quantity  remaining 
from  catchment  that  the  pipe,  at  16,000,030  per 
diem,  cannot  bring  down  is  2,146,000,000  gallons. 
Or,  if  I assume  the  33-in.  pipe  capable  of  dis- 
charging 18,000,000  gallons  per  diem,  this  would 
convey  into  the  city  6,570,000,000  gallons,  and  if 
this  be  taken  from  7,936,000,000  gallons  it  would 
leave  1,416,000,000  gallons  of  water  due  to 
catchment  beyond  what  33-in.  main  could  take. 

I will  take,  for  safety,  that  2,146,000,000  gallons 
of  water  remain,  coming  off  the  catchment, 
which  the  33. in.  main  cannot  take,  and  which 
go  to  waste  over  the  bye-wa3h,  and  to  impound 
bo  as  to  utilise  this,  a second  reservoir  will  have 
to  be  constructed.  There  is  a good  site  for  an 
additional  reservoir  about  a mile  to  the  north  of 
the  present  Vartry  Lake,  where  a new  one 
could  be  constructed  which  would  hold  about 

1.000. 000.000  gallons,  and  this,  I think,  would 
be  large  enough. 

The  real  cost  of  bringing  into  Dublin  the 
remainder  of  the  water  that  can  be  got  from  the 
oatohment  belonging  to  the  Corporation  would 
be  about  55,0001,  and  for  this  they  will  secure, 
3ay,  2,000,000,000  gallons,  at  least  in  the  driest 
if  years,  beyond  the  present  supply,  or  about 
5,479,000  per  diem. 


Certain  experiments  made  by  the  author  (and 
the  details  of  which  he  gives)  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  water  through  large  mains  or  pipes, 
show  the  necessity,  in  his  opinion,  of  correcting 
the  ordinary  formulas  of  Du  Buat,  Eytelwein, 
Leslie,  and  others,  “ on  whioh  engineers  so  much, 
or  I may  say,  entirely,  rely  for  calculating  the  flow 
of  water  under  heavy  pressure  in  pipes  of  large 
size ; and  the  main  objeot  I have  in  bringing 
this  very  important  question  forward  is  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  young  members  of 
the  Institute,  with  time  to  spare  for  a little 
scientific  pursuit,  would  take  the  matter  up  and 
work  out  a formula  or  table  on  the  subject,  and 
every  facility  the  Dublin  works  afford  I will 
place  at  their  command.  In  the  present  state 
of  things  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that,  in 
using  Beardman’s  tables,  or  the  formulas 
referred  to  there,  engineers  are  led  astray 
as  to  the  real  facts.” 


PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

A remarkable  illustration  of  the  value  of 
public-house  property  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
application  of  a little  study  to  the  list  of  publio- 
house  sales  for  a year  (viz.,  from  November, 
1880,  to  October,  1881,  both  inclusive),  whioh  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Guardian. 
Ten  densely-printed  pages  tend  rather  to  con- 
fuse than  to  enlighten  the  hasty  reader.  But 
study  of  the  same  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  699  public-houses,  in  London  and  the 
vicinity,  were  brought  to  the  hammer  in  the 
year  in  question,  out  of  which  only  154,  or  22 
per  cent.,  were  sold,  the  remainder  being  bought 
iD,  withdrawn,  or  otherwise  not  sold.  The  value 
in  some  cases  was  very  high.  The  Chippenham 
Tavern,  Harrow-road  (a 70  years’  lease,  at  the  rent 
of  150Z.  per  annum),  sold  for  17,500Z.  Upwards  of 
10,000Z.  was  given  for  each  of  the  following: — 
The  City  Arms,  City-road  ; the  Falcon,  Clapham 
Junotion;  the  Greyhound,  Fulham;  the  Kings- 
bridge  Arms,  Millwall ; the  Plough,  Clapham 
Common  (13,000£.  for  a 35  years’  lease  at  1341.) ; 
the  Russell  Arms,  Gravesend  ; and  the  St.  Helena 
Tavern,  Rotherhithe.  The  Hop  Pole,  Hammer- 
smith, was  bought  in  for  16,000£. ; the  Skinners’ 
Arms,  Great  Suffolk-street,  Borough,  at  18,000i. ; 
and  the  Woodbury  Hotel,  Stamford-hill,  for 
16,5001.  !In  eighteen  oases  only  is  “no  bid” 
stated.  The  lowest  price  fetched  was  for  the 
Fox  andHounds,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  which 
is  at  a rent  of  60£.  per  annum,  but  no  lease  is 
mentioned ; for  this  the  sum  of  170Z.  was  paid. 
But  few  purchases,  however,  come  below  four 
figures;  and  sums  of  from  3,000Z.  to  5,000Z. 
seem  to  be  the  prices  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  regarding  the  extraordinary  impulse  which 
ha3  lately  been  given  to  the  trade  of  the  builder 
in  certain  districts, — as,  for  example,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wandsworth  Common, — we 
cannot  but  think  that  a study  of  the  above- 
oited  list  may  be  of  material  service  to  the 
hesitating  investor. 


DOUBLING  THE  SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY  FROM  CLAPHAM  JUNCTION 
TO  WIMBLEDON. 

Large  numbers  of  workmen  are  at  present 
employed  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway,  between  Clapham  Junction  and  Wim- 
bledon, in  carrying  out  the  works  for  laying 
down  another  double  line  of  rails  between  the 
points  named,  in  order  to  give  increased  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  the  present  congested  traffic, 
and  also  to  provide  railway  accommodation  for 
the  numerous  population  around  Garratt-lane, 
which  is  situated  about  midway  between  Wim- 
bledon and  Clapham  Junction.  At  present 
none  of  the  company’s  trains  stop  between  the 
Junotion  and  Wimbledon,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  residents  in  Garratt  who  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  railway  communication  have 
to  walk  a distance  of  about  two  miles,  to  Clap- 
ham Junotion  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Wimbledon 
on  the  other.  This  inconvenience  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  increasing  village  of  Garratt  will 
shortly  be  removed  by  the  completion  of  the 
works  now  in  progress  for  doubling  the  line,  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  station  which  is  about  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  railway  in 
Garratt-lane.  From  a short  distance  south  of 
Clapham  Junction  to  Wandsworth  Prison,  the 
line  is  in  cutting,  and  thence  runs  on  an  embank- 
ment to  within  about  two  miles  from  WimbledoD, 
when  it  again  proceeds  through  a cutting.  The 
embankment  portion  is  being  widened  on  the 
east  Bide,  whilst  in  the  outting  portion  excava- 


tions are  proceeding  on  both  sides  of  the  railway, 
so  as  to  admit  of  an  additional  line  being  laid 
down  on  each  side.  It  is  expected  that  the 
works  will  be  completed  and  the  widened  line 
opened  for  traffic  in  July  next.  Meantime,  in 
anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  station,  a 
considerable  amount  of  building  is  going  forward 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garratt-lane. 


NEW  YORK  AND  ITS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

One  of  the  “ multitudinous  problems  in  the 
Government  of  the  metropolis.”  This  is  one 
of  the  headings  with  whioh  the  New  York  Herald 
introduces  an  elaborate  report  of  Commissioner 
Hubert  Thompson  on  a plan  for  increasing  the 
Croton  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  that  oity  ; 
and  Borne  of  the  faots  in  it  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply  and  works  to  an  extent 
that  makes  the  report  of  great  interest.  The 
year  1881  was  a year  of  deficient  rainfall  in  the 
United  States, — it  was  2 in.  less  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  introduction  of  the  well- 
known  Croton  water  as  a source  of  supply  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  whilst  the  frost  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  increased  the  quantity  of 
water  used  there  as  here.  Mr.  Thompson,  in 
these  ciroumstanoes,  requested  the  chief  engi- 
neer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduot,  Mr.  Isaac  New- 
ton, to  consider  the  question  of  the  water  supply, 
and  to  report  on  the  steps  needed  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  improvement.  After  several  other 
suggestions,  Mr.  Newton  brought  forward  a plan 
for  the  storing  and  conveying  the  water  of  the 
Croton  to  the  city.  That  plan  is  to  oonstruot  a 
dam  across  the  Croton  near  its  mouth,  and  thus 
to  embx-aoe  the  entire  area  of  its  water-shed,  and 
to  add  23  Bquare  mileB  to  the  existing  drainage 
area.  There  would  be  formed  a reservoir  or 
lake  of  over  3,600  acres,  whioh  would  give 
storage  for  32  million  gallons,  without  consider- 
ing the  flow  of  the  Croton.  From  this  reservoir 
an  aqueduot,  mainly  in  rock  tunnel,  would  be 
run  to  the  Haarlem  River,  and  thence  to  the  exist- 
ing Central  Park  Reservoir.  The  estimated  cost 
was  at  first  2,400,0001. ; but  changes  in  the 
quantity  proposed  to  be  provided  for  brought 
up  that  amount  to  2,800, 000L  This,  then,  in 
brief,  is  the  great  scheme  that  New  York  has 
before  it  for  the  extension  of  its  water  Bupply. 

As  expedients  for  the  ohecking  of  the  waste 
of  water,  the  use  of  meters  was  recommended, 
and  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  in  New  York 
there  are  now  5,293  such  consumers’  meters 
fixed  in  hotels,  breweries,  offices,  &o.,  the 
quantity  of  water  passing  through  whioh  is  now 
11,925,400  gallons  daily.  But  it  is  added  that 
if  meters  were  used  in  the  same  proportion  to 
population  that  they  are  in  some  other  American 
towns  there  would  be,  instead  of  5,293,  not  less 
than  400,000. 

A few  facts  are  recorded  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  existing  supply  of  water  in  New 
York  continues  to  be  extended  in  its  use.  Over 
nine  miles  of  pipes  additional  were  laid,  during 
the  past  year,  making  512  miles  of  distributing 
pipes,  with  5,427  stop-oocks.  It  is  proposed 
speedily  to  plaoe  new  throttle-valves  on  the  large 
outlet  main3  at  the  distributing-reservoir,  so  as  to 
minimise  the lossof  timein  casesof  fire  in  the  turn- 
ing on  of  an  increased  pressure.  The  fact  most 
dwelt  upon  in  the  report,  so  far  as  the  existing 
supply  is  concerned,  is  the  need  for  the  increased 
use  of  water-meters  or  some  similar  instrument, 
so  as  to  check  the  enormous  waste  that  is  known  to 
exist,  more  especially  in  dwellings  now  exempt 
from  the  law  enforcing  the  use  of  meters. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  SPRING. 

In  a mine  near  the  busy  centre  of  St. 
Etienne,  a French  mining  engineer,  in  boring  at 
a depth  of  1,500  ft.,  is  reported  to  have  come 
upon  a hot  spring,  whose  waters  rushed  forth  in 
a column  to  a height  of  nearly  80  ft.  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  similar  in  height  and 
heat  to  the  so-called  Stracke  geyser,  and  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
French  Academy  of  Soiences  have  determined 
to  send  a deputation  to  examine  minutely  into 
the  peculiarities  of  this  phenomenon. 


Wood  Paving,  Kensington. — For  the  Ken- 
sington Vestry  the  Improved  Wood  Paving 
Company,  Limited,  are  now  putting  down  about 
30,000  square  yards  of  paviDg,  at  the  cost  of 
14,760Z.,  in  the  Brompton-road  and  Riohmond- 
road,  running  up  to  the  “ Bell  and  Horns.” 
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THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  HALL* 

VI. — DECORATIVE  ART  AND  MATERIALS. 

Wall,  Ceiling,  and  Floor  Decorations. — Some 
exoelleat  paper-hangings,  very  good  in  design 
and  colour,  are  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Woollams 
& Co.,  of  High-street,  near  Manohester-square 
(Stand  58a).  These  papers  possess  the  great 
additional  merit  of  being  entirely  free  from 
arsenic,  although  some  good  bright  green 
colours  are  among  those  Bhown  in  the  speci- 
mens. Messrs.  C.  Hindley  & Sons,  of  Oxford- 
street  (Stand  56),  display  some  excellent  em- 
bossed “ Japanese  leather  papers,”  admirable  in 
effect.  With  the  appearance  of  old  embossed 
leather,  their  cost  is  little  above  that  of  a good 
ordinary  wall  .paper.  They  are  made,  not  only 
in  the  ordinary  width,  but  1 yard  wide,  and  well 
deserve  attention.  The  Papyrotile  Company 
(Stand  59a)  again  exhibit  their  handsome 
and  convenient  wall  decoration.  It  is  warm 
and  comfortable,  and  easily  applied.  Highly 
satisfactory  results  are  attainable  with  it  at  a 
comparatively  small  oost.  The  “ Lincrusta- 
Walton,”  or  Snnbury  wall  decoration,  is  exhi- 
bited at  Stand  29,  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Frederick  Walton  & Co.  (Limited).  We  have  on 
several  previous  ocoasions  noticed  its  merits.  It 
is  impermeable  to  moisture,  readily  washable, 
and  applicable  to  an  infinity  of  uses  besides  its 
ohief  use,  that  of  providing  a permanant  orna- 
mental covering  for  walls.  It  readily  lends 
itself  to  any  Btyle  of  design,  and  the  relief  of 
surface  obtainable  by  it  is  of  great  artistic 
value.  The  designs  exhibited  are  mostly  in  the 
prevailing  mode.  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey,  of 
Wigmore-street  (Stand  74),  have  again  a very 
excellent  display  of  soagliola,  inoludiug  an  archi- 
trave and  “over-door,”  and  a dado  and  pilaster, 
made  for  the  new  building  of  the  Life  Associa- 
tion of  Scotland,  Pall-mall,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  The  Papier 
M&obeCo.,  Wellington-Btreet,  Strand  (Stand  84) 
show  some  very  well  modelled  architectural 
enrichments  in  papier  mdche  and  carton-pierre 
for  ceilings  and  walls.  Such  details  as  capitals, 
oonsoles,  &o.,  are  also  exhibited  here.  Messrs. 
George  Jaokson  & Sons,  of  Rathbone- place 
(Stand  58),  are  exhibitors  of  some  excellent 
ceiling  and  cornice  enrichments  in  fibrous 
plaster.  Messrs.  Whitoombe  & Etnson  are 
exhibitors  of  Hitchins’s  patent  plastering,  which 
we  have  described  on  previous  occasions.  It 
has  muoh  to  recommend  it. 

Paints,  8)  c.  — The  Albissima  Paint  Company 
(Stand  57)  exhibit  their  excellent  white  paint, 
which  is  non-poisonous  and.  we  believe,  durable 
in  wear.  It  is,  we  hear,  coming  into  iucreasiDg 
favour.  The  Sanitary  Paint  Company,  Liverpool 
(Stand  33),  exhibit  specimens  of  work  executed 
in  their  non-poisonous  manufactures,  including 
“ Griffiths’s  patent  white,”  enamel  paints, 
silicate  washable  distemper,  and  a petrifying 
liquid  for  damp  walls.  The  results  are  satis- 
factory. Tne  Silicate  Zopissa  Paiut  Company 
(Stand  91)  exhibit  their  Silicate  Zopissa  compo- 
sition as  applied  to  bricks,  stone,  plaster,  and 
other  materials.  This  company’s  Granitic 
Paint  is  a very  useful  preparation.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Stephens,  of  Aldersgate-street  (Stand  91a), 
shows  his  wood  stains  and  specimens  of  excellent 
work  done  by  their  aid.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Co., 
of  Stowmarket  (Stand  22a),  exhibit  their  nseful 
alkaline  composition  for  removing  and  cleaning 
paint. 

VII. — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lodes  and  Ironmongery. — Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Hart,  & Co.,  CheapBide,  E.C.  (Bay  5),  have  on 
view  some  very  fine  specimens  of  their  fire- 
resisting  safes,  specially  designed  for  banks, 
merchants,  and  other  firms.  The  cabinet-safes, 
with  imitation  drawer-fronts,  are  highly  finished. 
Here  are  also  on  view  strong-room  doors 
designed  for  brick  and  iron  bonded  walls 
and  bullion  vaults.  There  is  a good  assort- 
ment of  looks,  keys,  and  door  and  bell  furniture 
to  match.  Among  the  exhibits  are  “ Change 
Key-looks.”  The  exhibits  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced excellent  in  workmanship.  Messrs. 
Pryke  & Palmer,  Upper  Thames-street,  E.C. 
(Stand  77),  exhibit  a good  and  varied  assort- 
ment in  wooden  look-furniture  in  addition 
to  their  other  various  objects.  The  locks 
inolude  plain  brass  rim  and  mortise,  with 
furniture  and  finger-plates  to  match,  together 
with  hand- painted,  gilt  and  plain  china  lock- 
furnitnre.  The  firm  also  exhibit  a fanlight 
opening  appliance  very  serviceable  under 
* Continued  from  page  310,  ante. 


particular  oiroumstanoes.  Mr.  James  Hill, 
Upper  ThameB-street,  E.C.  (Stand  30),  has  ou 
view  this  year  a very  large  display  of  locks,  and 
lock,  door,  and  sash  fasteners  and  fittings, 
together  with  general  building  ironmongery 
ware.  A speciality  on  view  this  year  is  “ Hill’s 
New  Patent  Spindle,”  with  knob  adjustment 
and  covered  rose.  This  i3  worthy  of  attention, 
and  it  certainly  has  obvious  advantages  over  the 
old  methods  of  fastening  the  knob  to  the  spindle 
with  the  exposed  sorew, — sure  to  work  out  after 
being  some  time  in  use.  This  knob  adjustment 
is  suitable  to  either  thin  or  thick  doors,  and  is 
also  applicable  to  both  rim  and  mortise  locks. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Kaye  & Co.,  High  Holborn  and 
Leeds  (Bay  6),  show  what  are  termed  “Inde- 
structible Looks  ” and  door  furniture.  A piece 
of  ootagon-shaped  timber  framing  is  shown  on 
this  stand,  in  every  square  of  which  a door  is 
hung,  affording  different  examples  of  the  locks 
and  furniture  used.  The  looks  inolude  mortise, 
rim,  ship  looks,  catches,  school  looks,  and  other 
varieties.  The  Yale  Lock  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Stamford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  and  Strand, 
W.C.  (Stand  94),  are  strong  in  their  display  of 
looks  of  every  description,  — automatic  time 
locks,  and  door,  drawer,  and  ohest  locks,  &o. 
Mr.  William  P.  Bonwiok,  Coningham-road,  Shep- 
herd’s-bnsh  (Stand  in  South  Gallery),  shows 
Crispin’s  Patent  Spriogless  Door  Lock,  and  his 
own  patent  self-locking  window  and  sash  fas- 
teners. Messrs.  Walker  & Worsey,  Birmingham 
(Stand  120),  exhibit  compound  double-action 
rim  and  mortise  locks,  and  a great  variety  of 
other  locks,  sash-fasteners,  iron  safes,  and 
general  brass  work.  In  the  compound  double- 
action  locks,  the  doors  can  be  opened  by  turning 
the  knob  either  way,  pressing  upwards  or  down- 
wards. Iron  safes  and  general  brasswork  are 
also  on  view.  Chatwood’s  Patent  Safe  and 
Look  Company,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  (Stand 
GL),  present  a selection  of  their  “ Invincible  ” 
and  four  lever  hand-made  locks,  and  their 
patent  fire  and  thief  resisting  safes.  Messrs. 
Nettlefold  & Sons,  High  Holborn  (Stand 
35),  have  a general  display  of  lever  and  guar- 
dian looks,  spindled  lock  furniture,  sash  fas- 
teners, with  a fine  assortment  of  cabinet  brass 
foundery  and  builders’  ironmongery.  The  ex- 
hibits, as  a whole,  are  good  and  attractive. 
Messrs.  Frederick  Whitfield  & Co.,  Oxford-street, 
Birmingham  (Bay  10),  exhibit  wrought-iron 
doors  and  frames  for  bankers’  vaults,  office  fire- 
proof roomB,  for  large  warehouses,  &c.  The 
specimens  are  commendable.  The  exhibitors 
also  show  their  patent  screw-bolt  and  other 
safes. 

Kitcheners  and  Ranges.  — Messrs.  Steven 
Bros.  & Co.  (Stand  45),  make  one  of  the  best 
displays  in  this  department.  Espeoial  mention 
may  be  made  of  their  “ Leamington  ” kitcheners, 
but  they  show  a variety  of  other  ranges. 
Messrs.  Ashton  & Green  (Stand  69)  have  a 
representative  display  of  these  goods,  includ- 
ing Dow’s  patent  close  and  open  fire  - range. 
Leamington  and  other  ranges  are  shown  at  this 
stand,  including  a very  compact  one  which  is 
christened  the  “ Master  ” range.  It  is  self-con- 
tained and  requires  no  brickwork.  House-owners 
and  builders  should  look  at  it.  Mr.  W.  Addis,  of 
Leicester  - square  (Stand  28),  has,  as  usual,  a 
good  show  of  kitcheners  and  ranges.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  a fine  Leamington 
range,  with  grill,  “ Addis’s  Improved  Open  and 
Close  Kitchener,”  Badger’s  patent  “lifting-fire 
kitchener,”  and  Cundy’s  patent  “Eoonomio” 
cottagers’  kitchener,  whioh  is  very  compact 
and  convenient,  affording  a large  oven.  Mr. 
William  Stobbs  exhibits  Janes  & Kirtland’s 
“Beebe”  range  (an  American  invention), 
whioh  burns  either  anthracite,  coke,  or  common 
coal.  The  “ Kaio-Kapnos”  range,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  <&  Co.,  is  devised  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  “ Kaio-Kapnos  ” stove, 
elsewhere  mentioned.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.  (Bay  4)  show  some  good  serviceable 
ranges  and  kitcheners.  Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  & Co.,  of  Thornoliffe  Iron  Works, 
Sheffield,  exhibit  a large  “Yorkshire”  raDge, 
with  four  ovens,  and  one  of  their  more  gene- 
rally serviceable  “ Thornoliffe  ” ranges.  This 
firm  enjoys  great  repute  for  goods  of  this  kind. 

Chimneypieces. — Messrs.  Ashton  & Green 
(Stand  69)  have  a most  attractive  show  of  very 
fine  chimneypieces,  particularly  noticeable 
among  them  being  the  one  in  pure  statuary 
marble,  which  has  a sculptured  figure  in  front  of 
each  pilaster.  In  the  same  row  are  some  other 
remarkably  good  chimneypieces  in  Belgian, 
Italian,  and  other  marbles.  The  same  firm  are 
| also  exhibitors  of  enamelled  slate  chimneypieces 


(one  of  the  specialities  of  their  manufacture) 
and  of  chimneypieces  in  wood.  Mr.  Walker,  of  ' 
Bunhill-row,  exhibits,  in  conjunction  with  the 
grates  and  fenders  of  Messrs.  Steel  & Garland  i 
(Stand  64),  a number  of  very  g-iod  chimneypieces 
in  walnut  wood.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.  i 
(Bay  4)  have  a good  display  of  English  and  i 
foreign  marble  chimneypieces.  The  Coalbrook* : 
dale  Company  (Stand  38)  are  exhibitors  of  deli-  i 
cately-finished  cast-iron  mantel pieoes  and  over- 
mantels in  the  Adam  and  other  styles.  They ; 
are  remarkable  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  i 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lasoelles  (Stand  153)  shows  some  very  ; 
good  and  cheap  mantelpieces  in  red  and  other 
oonorete,  designed  in  the  mode  just  now1 
fashionable.  Mr.  Tagnon,  of  Gray’s-inn-road  ( 
(Stand  109b),  makes  a good  display  of  marble  i 
chimneypieces. 

Methods  of  Qlazing,  ty"c. — Messrs.  W.  E.i 
Rendle  & Co.,  of  Westminster,  show  their  patent: 
"Aome”  system  of  glazing,  whioh  has  been  and  i 
is  being  largely  used,  and  with  great  satisfac-: 
tion  to  the  users.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the,' 
Government  for  dockyard  and  other  buildings, s 
and  also  by  railway  companies.  Within  thei 
glass  house  which  is  erected  in  illustration  of: 
this  system  Messrs.  Rendle  Brothers  exhibit: 
their  almost  magical  “Electric”  paint-remover, i 
favourably  noticed  by  us  in  some  detail  at  thei 
end  of  our  last  volume.  Visitors  should  cer-i 
tainly  witness  the  testB  that  will  be  made  of  iti 
during  the  exhibition.  In  the  Gallery  (Standi 
No.  9),  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  shows, 
his  patent  “ Perfection  ” system  of  glass  roofing 
without  the  use  of  putty.  It  is  a very  good): 
system,  its  characteristics  being  strength  andi 
simplicity.  Equally  deserving  of  note  is  thei' 
same  exhibitor’s  patent  method  of  roof  covering- 
in  zino,  lead,  copper,  or  corrugated  iron.  Byi 
this  system  no  rivet  or  bolt-holes  are  required  ini; 
any  of  the  sheets  of  metal,  and  no  ridge-rolls  are: 
required.  A roof  covering  made  ou  this  prin-q 
oiple  can  be  very  quickly  put  together,  and  iflij 
very  light.  Another  very  good  system  of  glazingii 
without  putty  is  that  Bhown  by  Mr.  C.  Causley,)) 
of  Shackle  well  (Bay  No.  13).  It  combined 
strength  with  elasticity  and  lightness,  is  per-j 
fectly  water-tight,  carries  off  all  water  of  con-ri 
densation,  and  allows  for  expansion  and  con-rt 
traction.  The  horticultural  building  whioh  ie 
erected  as  an  illustration  of  the  employment  oij 
the  system  (which  is,  however,  applicable  td 
skylights  of  all  kinds)  is  provided  with  a lifting) 
ridge  whioh  can  by  means  of  simple  mechanism! 
be  at  once  raised  vertically  for  ventilation,  whihii 
at  the  Bame  time  entirely  excluding  rain.  Obhei|| 
systems  of  glazing  are  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wl) 
Lawrance  & Son,  of  Stevenage,  and  Messrffi 
Tracey  & Son,  of  Ilford.  i 

Shutters  and  Blinds.— Messrs.  HodkinBon  it 
Clark,  Canada  Works,  Birmingham  (Stand  46)(J 
exhibit  variously  affixed  revolving  shutters  auitj 
blinds.  Their  stand  in  the  hall  is  a large  and 
attractive  one,  being  in  itself  a house  or  officij 
in  which  their  systems  of  shutters  and  blind! 
are  embodied  in  the  construction.  The  specialitiji 
of  the  firm  for  this  year  is  a model  of  revolving 
shutters,  partitions  for  the  division  of  schools 
or  other  rooms  into  oompartments  wher,- 
required.  They  also  exhibit  a specimen  of  thei) 
fireproof  theatre  Bcreen  or  curtain,  in  iroij 
whioh  would  completely  shut  off  the  rest  of  fcbt!< 
building  from  the  stage.  This  fireproof  screen 
can  be  made  to  any  ordinary  size  withon) 
vertical  divisions,  or  up  to  a width  embraoun 
48  ft.  In  fact,  this  soreen  is  an  iron  curtain,  Q 
the  revolving  principle.  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnetio 
& Co.,  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street  (StanS 
34a),  exhibit  their  widely-known  patent  sell 
coiling  shutters,  and  various  castings  in  bronsv 
andiron.  Mr.  J.  Stones,  Ulverstone,  Lancashin 
(Stand  24b),  exhibits  his  revolving  shuttet: 
worked  by  patent  balance-weight  motion,  in  i 
proved  spring  motion,  or  winding-gear  ; also  In- 
draught-excluder. The  specialities  put  forwaii 
in  the  present  exhibition  are  the  “ Patel  . 
Revolving  School  Divisions,”  worked  by  balance 
weight  motion.  . 

Electric  Bells  are  shown  at  Stand  107,  in  1 1 
their  varied  applications,  by  Messrs.  YouuBI 
Buss.  Their  exhibits  include  an  eleotrio  lettfi 
plate  and  bell,  and  a simple  system  of  eleotef 
burglar  alarms,  intended  to  give  im median 
warning  of  the  opening  of  a door  or  windoci 
The  Bystem  is  instantaneously  put  into  or  outi 
gear  by  the  movement  of  a switoh.  The  ! 
exhibits  are  very  well  worthy  of  the  attention: 
visitors.  One  advantage  of  Messrs.  Young: 
Buss’s  system  of  electric  house-bells  is  that) 
pendulum  signal  is  used,  saving  the  trouble) 
replacement. 
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Gas-fitlings. — Messrs.  D.  Hulett  & Co.  have 
ir  very  good  display  of  gas-fittings,  inoluding  the 
3iemens  regenerative  gas-lamp,  which,  we 
)bserve,  is  being  tried  (and  with  good  results, — 
it  any  rate,  so  far  as  lighting-power  is  oon- 
serned)  by  the  City  authorities  in  that  part  of 
lolborn  between  the  Yiaduot  and  Hoi  born-bars. 
Hr.  H.  Conolly,  of  Hamostead-road  (Stand  47), 
B also  a prominent  exhibitor  of  gas-ohandeliers 
ind  lamos,  and  a very  good  show  he  has. 
Messrs.  Wells  & Co.,  of  Shoreditch,  are  among 
)ther  exhibitors  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Gas-stoves  are  Hhown  in  great  variety  by 
Messrs.  Deane  & Co.,  of  London  Bridge,  the 
London  agents  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fletoher,  of  War- 
rington, who  has  given  great  attention  to  the 
lubjeot,  and  with  remarkably  good  results.  Not 
iho  least  interesting  of  these  exhibits  are  the 
leveral  portable  appliances  showing  the  applica- 
;ion  of  gas  to  various  industrial  purposes. 
Messrs.  Hulett  & Co.,  of  Holborn,  are  also  exhi- 
>itors  in  this  department,  and  show  some  good 
jooking  and  heating  stoves. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  Clark,  Buncett,  & Co.  (Stand 
J4a),  show  a very  good  safety-lift,  whioh  is  self- 
itopping,  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
jhaft.  It  is  very  easily  controlled.  Messrs. 
TVaygood  & Co.  (Bay  14),  are  also  exhibitors  of 
lelf-sustaining  safety-lifts,  as  well  as  very  con- 
venient dinner-lifts. 

Ornamental  Zinc-work  is  shown  by  Messrs.  It. 
W.  Hale  & Co.,  of  Chalton-strset  (Stand  7),  who 
lave  some  very  good  dormers  and  finials.  In 
ihe  same  class  of  work  Messrs.  Treggon  & Co. 
[Stand  60)  show,  as  on  previous  occasions,  a 
ligh  degree  of  excellence  in  workmanship. 

Pavement  Lights. — Hayward’s  patent  semi- 
jrismatio  reflecting  len3  pavement  lights, 
cgether  with  floor,  lights,  coal-plates,  &o.,  are 
ihown  by  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein,  of 
Jnion.street,  Borough.  That  they  are  highly 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  large  extent  to 
vhioh  they  are  used,  and  they  should  be  more  so. 

Builders'  Tip-up  Carts  are  shown  by  (among 
ither  exhibitors)  the  Bristol  Wagon  - works 
Jompany,  whose  exhibits  inolude  one  of  Mar- 
'etson  & Hek’s  patent  cart  for  contractors  and 
milders,  which  has  many  good  qualities  to 
ecommend  it. 

Gas  Engines  are  well  represented  by  the 
Otto,”  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers 
Bay  14a)  ; this  is  an  established  favourite.  A 
lew  aspiraut  for  favour  in  this  direction  is 
hown'  by  Messrs  Lewis  & Lewis,  of  Cambridge 
leath-road,  in  Bay  18  The  Turner  Gas  Engines, 
hown  by  the  Turner  Gas  Engine  Company, 
5t.  Alban’s  (Stand  129),  appear  to  possess  some 
food  points.  The  “ Ord  ” gas  engine  is  shown 
it  Stand  149,  by  Messrs.  Henry  Wurr  & Co.  It 
leserves  attention. 

The  Asphaltic  Wood  Pavement  Company 
ixhibit,  at  Stand  119a,  specimens  of  the 
naterials  used,  and  models  and  Beotions  of 
oadways  paved  by  them.  This  company’s 
ystem  of  wood  paving  i3  undoubtedly  one  of 
he  best  of  the  many  systems  which  have  of  late 
mars  been  tried.  It  is  certainly  far  superior  in 
nost  respects  to  some  systems  which  have  been 
>ut  forward. 

Exigencies  of  time  and  space  oompel  U3  to 
►ostpone  mentioning,  until  next  week,  several 
ither  exhibits, — notwithstanding  the  number  of 
lolumns  we  have  already  devoted  to  the  subjeot. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Ninth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Session, 
leld  on  Mondav  evening,  the  20th  of  March, 
lorace  Jones,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair, 

The  Secretary  announced  the  decease  of  the 
ollowiug  member: — Archibald  Semple  Ander- 
on,  Associate,  3,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
ow,  W.C. 

The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  the  Right 
Ion.  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  signifying  the  Queen’s 
pproval  of  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
882,  to  Baron  von  Feratel,  Hon.  and  Corr. 
lember,  and  conveying  Her  Majesty’s  thanks 
sr  a Congratulatory  Vote  passed  at  the  last 
ueeting. 

The  portrait  of  John  Whiohoord,  F.S.A.,  Past 
’resident,  painted  by  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A., 
Lon.  Associate,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
) the  members,  was  formally  presented  by 
harles  Barry,  F.S. A.,  Treasurer  of  the  Portrait 
and. 

Mr.  C.  Barry  said,— I think,  sir,  that  though 
'0  have  to  thank  Mr.  Whiohcord  for  having 


consented  to  Bit  for  his  portrait,  and  to  give  to 
us  and  our  successors  the  gratification  of  pos- 
sessing it  for  all  time,  our  thanks  are  infinitely 
more  due  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  who  sits  beside  m - 
here,  for  having  undertaken  a work  in  whioh  we 
all  feel  so  great  an  interest.  I had  the  hardi- 
hood to  ask  a man  like  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  to 
undertake  this  work,  though  I knew  his  position 
and  the  extreme  value  of  his  time,  whioh,  of 
course,  no  subscription  such  a3  we  are  able  to 
raise  can  possibly  compensate;  and,  therefore, 
I hope  that  the  members  will  thank  him  in  the 
warmest  way  for  having  undertaken  the  work 
whioh  I so  daringly  asked  him  to  do.  You  will 
notice  that  the  treatment  has  au  originality 
whioh  is  all  his  own.  Instead  of  simply  painting 
our  Past  President  as  a lay  figure  with  an  in- 
definite distance  he  immediately  realised  the 
idea  whioh  we  wished  to  perpetuate,  that  he 
was  a president.  He  therefore  thought — and,  I 
think,  happily  thought — that  an  individuality 
should  be  given  to  the  portrait,  that  it  should 
be  the  President  of  the  Institute,  seated  in  the 
President’s  chair,  and  wearing  the  President’s 
insignia.  The  result  is  that  we  not  ouly  have 
from  Tadem  i s pencil  a portrait  of  an  honoured 
president,  but  I venture  to  say, — I dare  say  the 
painter  may  blush,  I.  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
given  to  blushing, — but  I venture  to  say,  even 
at  the  risk  of  his  blushing,  that  we  possess  a 
work  of  art  far  superior  to  anythiog  that  we 
have  hitherto  possessed  of  the  kind.  Now, 
Mr.  Vice-President,  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund,  I may  be  permitted  to  remark  that, 
out  of  1,000  professional  members,  just  102 
have  at  present  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
this  portrait  to  the  Institute.  I need  hardly  Bay 
that  from  102  architects  no  kind  of  o impensa- 
tory  sum  oould  be  raised, — although  many  of 
the  subscriptions  are  very  generous, — no  kind 
of  sum  could  be  raised  which  oould  be  of  auy 
adequate  recompense  to  our  friend  Mr.  Tadema. 
But  I should  like  to  add,  sir,  in  conclusion,  that 
I do  not  propose,  as  treasurer  of  the  VVnichoord 
Portrait  Fund,  to  dose  the  acoount  for  about  a 
fortnight’s  time,  and  I should  like  that  faot  to 
be  known  to  the  other  900  professional  members, 
for  there  must  be  many  amongst  them  who  will 
not  allow  their  names  to  be  absent  from  the  list 
of  subscriptions. 

The  Chairman. — It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute  to  accept  the  noble 
and  handsome  gift  whioh  Mr.  Barry  has  just 
presented.  If  our  friend  and  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate, Tadema,  has  found  a good  snbjeot  in  our 
Past  President  to  paint,  our  Past  President  haB 
had  an  excellent  artist  to  paint  him. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  then  voted 
by  acclamation  and  with  loud  cheers. 

L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  Hon.  Associate. — Mr. 
Chairman,  gentlemen,  I rise  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received  my 
small  efforts  to  show  interest  in  this  noble 
Society,  to  whioh  I am  proud  to  belong.  You 
know  that  I have  a special  inclination  to  love 
architecture.  I have  shown  it  to  you  often  in 
my  works,  and  that  is  really  the  sinoere3t  way 
of  showing  what  one  loves.  Therefore  I was 
really  gratified  when  Mr.  Barry  thought  of  me 
in  reference  to  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Whiohoord. 
I have  besides  learnt,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  appreciate  that  kind  man  whom  I have  had 
the  happiness  to  paint  for  you.  He  has  grown 
upon  me  since  he  came  to  Bit  to  me,  and  become 
quite  a friend.  So  I have  to  thank  you  for 
having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  counting 
one  friend  the  more.  Moreover,  a painter  tries 
to  make  a picture,  but  what  he  looks  for,  above 
all,  is  a little  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  and  that 
I have  found  so  abundantly  here,  gentlemen, 
that  I really  feel  inolined  to  do  what  Mr.  Barry 
said  I was  going  to  do — to  blush. 

Thirteen  Fellows  and  thirty-eight  Associates 
were  duly  elected  by  ballot  during  the  evening. 

Public  Architectural  Competitions.  — The 
Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  an 
amended  paper,  entitled  “ Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions,”  had 
been  for  some  considerable  time  in  the  hands 
of  members ; that  a statement  of  the  whole 
course  of  procedure  which  had  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
competitions  had  been  published  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Journal  of  “Proceedings”;  aud 
that  a farther  amendment,  proposed  by  the  In- 
stitute Special  Competitions  Committee,  of  the 
“ Suggestions,  &o.,”  was  printed  in  the  last 
number  of  the  “ Proceedings.”  A discussion 
took  place,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided  that 
a speoial  meeting  should  be  called  to  con- 1 
tinue  it. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,019.  C.  J.  Mountford,  Birmingham.  Fire* 
resisting  bricks  and  blooks.  March  3,  1882. 

1,021.  L.  Lenzberg,  London.  Door-rods  aud 
door-springs.  March  3,  1882. 

1,039.  G.  Gore,  Balsall  Heath,  and  W.  Morris, 
Blaokheath.  Feeding  domestio  stoves  and  other 
grates.  March  3,  1832. 

1.017.  L.  A.  Clark,  Croydon.  Fastenings  for 
window-sashes.  March  4,  1882. 

1,065.  J.  Wetherilt,  London.  Blinds  or  screens 
for  windows.  March  6,  1882. 

1.077.  J.  J.  Lisle,  London.  Fire-blowers. 
March  6,  1832. 

1,109.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse.  Seouring 
to  roofs,  &o.,  of  buildings,  sheets  of  metal. 
March  7,  1882. 

1,113.  R.  Pearson.  Hull.  Combination  stench* 
traps.  March  8,  1882. 

1,128.  J.  Rawson,  Balsall  Heath.  Apparatus 
for  controlling  the  flow  of  water  from  water* 
closet  cisterns.  March  8,  1882. 

1,143.  E P.  Phillips,  London.  Spring  hinges. 
March  9,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

March  7,  1882. 

4,843.  H.  Gibbons  and  A.  Anthony,  Hunger- 
ford.  Looks  and  latches.  Nov.  5,  1881. 

5.018.  W.  T.  Sugg,  Westminster.  Gas  cook- 
ing apparatus.  Nov.  16,  1S8L. 

5,172.  C.  Piesser,  Berlin.  Water-closets. 
(Com.  by  R.  Henneberg  and  A.  Herzberg, 
Berlin.)  Nov.  26,  1881. 

5,391.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Cesspools. 
(Com.  by  L.  Mouras,  Vesoul,  France.)  Deo.  9, 
1881. 

781.  A.  Ash  well,  Dulwich.  Indicating  door 
fastenings.  Feb.  17,  1882. 

March  10,  1882. 

4,902.  J.  F.  Smith,  Leicester.  Construction 
of  bridges,  viaducts,  &c.  Nov.  9,  1382. 

4,937.  F.  R.  Baker,  Birmingham.  Spring 
hinges,  &o.  Nov.  10,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  11,  1832. 
3,292.  A.  Sclanders,  London.  Door  fastenings. 
•Spring  bolts  are  fitted  to  the  t ’n  and  bottom  of  the  door, 
which  pais  into  metal  sockets  in  the  door-frame.  The 
spring  keep)  the  bolts  in  the  sockets  while  the  door  is 
shut.  To  open  the  same,  the  bolts  are  coun-eted  by  cords 
or  chain)  to  two  wheels,  which  are  geare  1 into  eaoh  other. 
Ou  depressing  the  lever  of  one  of  these  whede,  both  bolts 
are  simultaneously  withdrawn,  and  the  door  is  relented. 
(Com.  hy  J.  P.  Black,  Nelson,  New  Zealand.)  July  27, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

3,339.  L.  Bansel,  Iserlohn,  Germany.  Locks 
and  bolts. 

The  sliding  bolt  is  so  arranged  in  combination  with  a 
lock-spring  that  when  the  bolt  is  in  the  cloied  position  a 
projection  on  it  enters  a hole  in  the  spring,  and  is  locked 
thtreby.  To  rel-ase  the  bolt  the  sprint;  has  to  be  de- 
press'd. (Pro.  Pro.)  August  2, 1831.  Prioe2d. 

3,351.  E.  J.  Hill,  Westminster.  Hanging  or 
supporting  window-sashes,  &o. 

A rod  is  attached  to  the  window-frame  verioally,  and 
on  the  sash  is  a piece  of  metal  having  on  one  end  a hole 
large  enough  to  work  easily  over  the  rod  while  it  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  but  when  it  is  moved  ont  of  this  the 
hole  grips  the  rod,  and  prevents  'he  sash  from  being 
moved.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  2,  1881.  Price  2d. 

3,354.  A.  B.  Carpenter,  London.  Sash  or 
window  fastenings,  &o. 

The  lever  is  locked  by  a spring  lever,  which  rises  after 
the  locking  lever  is  turned  to  fasten  the  sashes,  and  pre- 
vents its  being  withdrawn.  A stud  is  arranged  to  press 
the  spring  lever  down  when  it  i*  required  to  open  the 
sashes.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  3,  1881.  Price  2d. 


BAYLAN,  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

The  new  ohurch  here,  which  has  been  bnilb 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  G.  Llewellyn,  of 
Baylan  Hall,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John  Priohard, 
the  diocesan  architect,  was  consecrated  last  week. 
The  style  is  Geometric ; it  is  cruciform  on  plan, 
with  central  tower  and  spire.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  of  equal  height.  The  walls  are 
built  in  thin  courses  in  contrast  with  thicker 
ones;  the  dressings  are  in  red  sandstone, 
promiscuously  interspersed  with  green,  both 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  tower  and  spire 
are  of  wrought  ashlar  of  the  same  stone ; the 
tower  above  the  roof  takes  an  octagonal  form, 
the  angles  beiog  filled  with  pinnacles.  The 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street. 
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entrance  is  by  a porch  on  the  south  side,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  the  heads  of  the  bishop  and  the 
founder, — good  likenesses.  Internally,  the  church 
consists  of  a nave,  with  an  arcade  on  the  north 
side,  a choir  beneath  the  tower,  with  transepts 
and  a sacrarinm.  The  nave  is  lined  with  stone, 
which  is  of  a light  green,  with  bands  of  pink 
alabaster  (Penarth)  and  a dark  red  stone.  The 
roof  is  of  oak;  the  benohes  are  of  oak,  boldly 
moulded  and  carved.  The  whole  of  the  pave- 
ment is  glass  mosaic.  The  tower  arches  spring 
from  corbelled  shafts  with  spirited  carved  caps  ; 
the  shafts  spring  from  the  heads  of  the  four 
Evangelists  with  their  insignia;  those  on  the 
north  and  south  rest  on  a king,  queen,  bishop, 
and  a warrior.  The  roof  under  the  tower  is 
groined  in  coloured  stone.  The  stalls  are  of  oak, 
doubly  arcaded  with  cusped  arches,  and  carved 
in  the  Bpandrels, — the  backs  are  partly  opened 
to  the  transept  ; there  is  an  ascent  of  seven 
steps  of  polished  Devonshire  marble.  The 
ohancel  is  inclosed  by  brass  gates  ; the  mosaic 
floor  here  is  very  rich  in  colour  and  design.  The 
walls  are  almost  entirely  of  pink  alabaster,  with 
a few  bands  of  green  and  red  Btone.  On  the 
south  are  the  sedilia  and  credence,  gabled  and 
crooketed  above,  with  green  and  white  marble 
shafts  and  carved  caps ; on  the  north  side  is  a 
handsome  sepulchral  recess  for  the  founder’s 
tomb.  The  reredos  oonBists  of  an  arcade  of 
alabaster  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel,  boldly 
moulded  and  carved,  gabelled  and  crocketed 
above,  supported  by  shafts  of  green  and  white 
marble,  with  carved  caps  and  bases  of  green 
stone.  The  three  aroades  above  the  altar  are 
corbelled  off  to  admit  of  a marble  Blab  incised 
in  black  and  white  (subject,  the  Resurrection). 
The  design  for  this  was  by  Mr.  Armstead,  R A. 
The  roof  is  panelled  with  ribs  springing  from 
angels  holding  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  with  moulded  and  tracery 
panels  in  red  sandstone : above  is  a rich  moulded 
and  carved  cornice  in  alabaster;  the  stem  of  the 
centre  pillar  and  eight  columns,  with  crocketed 
gables  springing  from  heads ; the  centre  panel 
is  a sculpture  of  Christ  dispersing  his  disciples 
(“  Go  ye  and  teaoh  all  nations”).  The  south  is 
of  greenstone  inlaid  with  alabaster,  supported 
on  eight  pillars,  with  boldly-carved  cluster 
oaps. 

The  organ  is  by  Mr.  Willis ; the  Btained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co. ; the  wood  and  stone 
carving  by  Mr.  Wormleighton,  of  Cardiff ; and 
the  bells  are  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Loughborough. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST, 
ASTHALY,  NEAR  WITNEY. 

The  above  church  has  lately  been  enriched  by 
the  filling  with  stained  glass  of  the  west  win- 
dow, as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Collier, 
of  Salters’  Hall,  City.  The  two  lights  contain 
allegorioal  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope,  draped 
mainly  in  white,  which  are  well  thrown  up, 
being  set  in  a riohly-ooloured  background  having 
vine-leaves  and  branches  running  through  it. 
Under  the  respective  figures  are  the  texts, 
“ Watch,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,”  and,  “ For  in 
thee,  0 Lord,  do  I hope.”  The  tracery  piece 
between  the  lights  contains  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  with  emblems,  treated  on  a background 
to  agree  with  the  lights.  Beneath  the  window 
is  a brass  plate,  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  memory  of 
John  Collier,  who  fell  asleep  on  the  3rd  day  of 
June,  1881,  aged  53  years.” 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  four- 
teenth-century style,  to  accord  with  the  arohi. 
teoture,  and  is  by  Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co., 
of  Birmingham. 


WIESBADEN  RATHHAU3. 

The  readers  of  the  Builder  were  informed  at 
the  time  that  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Wiesbaden  had  opened  a prize  competition  for  a 
new  Rathhaus  or  town-hall  for  that  city.  The 
number  of  architects  applying  for  the  pro- 
gramme of  particulars  has  been  very  large, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  having  already  been 
despatched.  The  applicants  are  not  confined  to 
Germany,  but  a considerable  contingent  belong 
to  Austria,  England,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  Sinoe  public  notice  was 
given  of  the  Wiesbaden  competition,  the  much 
more  important  contest  has  been  opened  for 
designs  for  the  new  Imperial  House  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Germany.  As  the  time  for  the  sending 
in  of  the  drawings  for  the  latter  scheme  is  fixed 
for  June  10th,  and  as  the  competition  is  limited 
to  German  architects,  all  the  most  eminent  of 


whom  are  expected  to  participate  in  it,  the 
Wiesbaden  authorities  have  resolved  to  extend 
the  time  allowed  for  seeding  in  designs  for  their 
new  Rathhaus  from  the  15th  of  July  to  the  15th 
of  September  next. 


LEYLAND  LOCAL  BOARD  : COMPE  TITIVE 
SCHEME. 

The  Board  having  recently  invited  engineers 
to  send  in  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
whole  of  the  works  necessary  for  the  water 
supply  of  this  district,  the  following  gentlemen 
submitted  schemes,  viz.  : — Mr.  Henry  Bancroft, 
Manchester  ; Mr.  P.  L.  Edinger,  Walton-le-Dale ; 
Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  Westminster;  Messrs. 
Goodison,  Atkinson,  & Ford,  Liverpool ; Mr. 
Joseph  Harding,  Preston ; Mr.  George  Heaton, 
Wigan;  Messrs.  Moorson  & Sacr&,  Manchester; 
Mr.  Alfred  Moore,  Manchester  ; Mr.  E.  Timmins, 
Runcorn  ; and  Mr.  William  Wrennall,  Liverpool, 

The  Board  ultimately,  at  their  meeting  on 
the  16th  inst.,  decided  to  adopt  the  soheme 
submitted  by  Mr.  William  Wrennall,  Liverpool, 
who  is  consequently  selected  to  oarry  out  the 
works. 

The  soheme  submitted  by  Messrs.  Goodison, 
Atkinson,  & Forde  was  considered  to  be  second 
in  merit,  and  they  were  awarded  the  sum  of  20 1. 


NEW  THEATRES. 

The  publio  demand  for  new  theatres  appears 
to  be  as  yet  unsatisfied,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
additions  that  have  been  made  to  their  number. 
The  Royal  London  Panorama,  on  the  north  side 
of  Leioester-square,  the  site  of  which  was 
formerly  ocoupied  by  Savile  House,  and  where 
the  Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Balaclava  was 
recently  exhibited,  is  about  to  be  converted  into 
a theatre,  under  the  title  of  the  Pandora  Theatre. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  for  this  purpose  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Verity.  The  theatre,  which  will  con- 
tain about  2,000  persons,  will  have  ample  cor- 
ridors and  staircases,  with  additional  exits  into 
Lisle-street,  in  the  rear. 

Another  theatre  is  also  proposed  to  be  built 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of 
No.  106,  Strand  and  the  Occidental  Tavern, 
Fountain-court. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Henry  Ally,  C.E. — The  inhabitants  of 
Plymouth  learned  with  no  ordinary  pain  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Alty,  the  Borough  Surveyor. 
The  event  was  sudden.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  but  leaves  a 
wife  and  a family  of  eight  young  children  to 
lament  the  untimely  calamity.  Mr.  Alty  was 
elected  rather  over  three  years  since  to  the 
office  of  Borough  Surveyor.  There  were  several 
candidates  for  the  post,  all  highly  recommended. 
Mr.  Alty,  who  was  a native  of  Wigan,  and  who 
had  been  holding  a less  responsible  position 
at  Barrow-in-Furness,  prepossessed  the  Council 
by  his  air  of  business-like  capacity  and  ap- 
pearance of  quiet  confidence.  He  was  busily 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  conducting 
on  behalf  of  the  town  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  drainage  of  Compton,  and  in  the  matter 
of  publio  improvements  he  entertained  the 
strength  of  his  convictions,  and  was  never  with- 
out a strong  following. 

Mr.  Archibald  Semple  Anderson. — On  Friday 
in  last  week,  Dr.  ThomaB,  Coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  opened  the  inquest  at  138,  High- 
street,  Camden  Town,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Semple  Anderson,  aged  27,  who  was  killed 
on  the  previous  evening  by  falling  from  the  roof 
of  the  above-named  house,  the  residence  of  his 
father.  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  identified  the 
body  as  that  of  his  brother,  who  had  been  in 
ill-health  latterly,  and  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Miller,  of  Hampstead.  That  gentleman  saw  him 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  recommended 
change  of  air  and  a Bojourn  at  Hastings.  Wit- 
ness last  saw  him  alive  at  dinner-time  on  Thurs- 
day, when  he  seemed  exceedingly  melancholy. 
He  had  been  upset  in  his  mind  lately,  and 
working  hard  at  his  studies  as  an  architect.  At 
five  o’clock  on  Thursday  evening,  witness  saw  a 
crowd  in  the  street,  and  then  found  that  his 
brother  had  fallen  or  thrown  himself  from  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  was  lying  dead  in  the 
roadway.  He  had  had  no  reason  for  suspecting 
that  his  brother  would  commit  suicide.  Mr. 
Alexander  Anderson,  Benior,  the  father  of  the 
deoeased,  gave  further  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Suicide 
while  of  unsound  mind.” 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  NEW 
ROADS. 

At  the  Greenwich  Police  Court,  Chas.  Pearco,  of: 
Havelock-road,  Forest-hill,  builder,  was  summoned: 
by  the  Board  for  not  making  a street,  called  Pearce- e 
field  Avenue,  David's-road,  Forest-hill,  with  two,- 
entrances,  as  required  by  25  & 26  Vic.,  c.  102,; 
s.  9S,  and  the  Board’s  By-law. 

Mr.  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Board,  and) 
Mr.  Firth,  M.P.,  for  the  defendant. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follow  : — Mr.  Poarcec 
had  applied  to  the  Board  for  their  sanction  to  the; 
above  street  with  one  entrance,  which  application) 
was  refused.  Notwithstanding  this,  ho  proceeded; 
to  build  and  lay  out  the  road.  Finding,  on  the  1st: 
of  March,  that  proceedings  were  about  to  be  taken,! 
ho  put  up  a hoarding,  and  wrote  on  it,  “ Pearce fieldl 
Avenue, — Private  Road.” 

Mr.  Firth,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  contended; 
that  the  Board  had  no  power  to  interfere,  tho  roadi 
being  a private  one  ; that  the  section  of  the  Act  didi 
not  apply  ; and  that  the  By-law  was  ultra  vires. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  it  was  contended  that  thd 
Board  had  the  power  to  compel  the  road  being  made 
with  two  entrances  after  the  defendant’s  application) 
to  the  Board,  and  the  case  of  “The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Steed”  was  cited  as  being  similar, 
in  principle,  and  that  the  By-law  was  a good  one. 

Witnesses  having  been  called,  the  defendant  con-i 
sented  to  make  the  two  entrances,  and  the  case  was; 
adjourned  for  nine  weeks  to  enable  the  work  to  bei 
carried  out. 


BRICKS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  any 
works  where  waste  heat  is  utilised  for  drying 
bricks?  P.  P.  C. 


COLOURING  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — About  two  years  since  I erected  a smald 
building  to  be  used  as  a hospital  for  infectious! 
diseases. 

It  is  built  of  bricks,  and  the  walls  inside  arEij 
rendered  and  set  with  Portland  cement,  which  haiil 
not  dried  all  the  same  colour,  but  in  large  spots  o:l 
stains,— very  much  resembling  damp, — which  arc! 
perfectly  dry,  sound,  and  hard.  I 

Can  any  of  your  readers  recommend  me  the  best! 
kind  of  material  for  coating  or  painting  such  wallsli 
impervious  to  necessary  washings  ? ( I 


A WORD  TO  THE  MASTER  BUILDERS, 
Sir, — Being  a practical  man  of  considerably 
experience,  I wish  to  say  a word  to  the  master 
builders  through  your  pages,  for  they  do  nac 
appear  to  see  their  own  interest. 

It  is  now  getting  very  general  to  appoint  in 
general  foreman.  That,  sir,  is  the  greatest 
mistake  possible,'  for  there  is  not  a man  to  bl! 
found  capable  to  fill  such  an  appointment.  It  :i  I 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  a man  livinj 
that  is  thoroughly  practical  in  all  the  buildinfl 
branches.  _ _ Jj 

When  a man  of  that  description  undertakili 
to  tell  practical  workmen  how  to  do  their  worcn 
I think,  sir,  you  will  say  with  me  that  it  is  n-  f ) 
to  the  interest  of  the  employer,  but  quite  to  tl  a 
contrary,  and  also  a great  insult  to  a man  wk 
knows  his  business  to  be  made  to  work  accordirltf 
to  his  directions ; but  the  workman  mm  i 
do  so.  _ |J 

Why  do  not  the  master  builders  act  general- 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  late  Cubitts,  Petojl 
and  Myers  used  to  do,  viz.,  appoint  a thorougheri 
practical  foreman  over  eaoh  trade  P Wov  i 
would  then  be  done  as  it  used  to  be,  in  a prop;n 
manner. 

But  now  many  masters  are  getting  into  t>i> 
building  line  who  have  no  general  knowledge;^ 
the  business,  and  they  appoint  these  genet;:* 
blockheads  ? 

The  oonsequence  is  that  alteration  affe|j.i 
alteration  takes  place,  work  is  messed  abot i 
labour  is  spent  in  vain,  and  eventually  mar: 
masters  are  brought  to  ruin,  and  the  employoi  f 
are  charged  extra  for  this  mismanagement.  ■ 
T.  MJ 


DECAY  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS.  SA 
Sir, — I have  read  the  letters  of  your  cor; 
Bpondents  on  skilled  labour  and  the  use  of  : 
ferior  materials,  that  causes  such  rapid  ded 
in  the  buildings  erected  during  the  last  twen 
years,  but  I have  not  observed  any  remarks: 
to  why  the  masonry  externally  disintegrates;;  . 
rapidly  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  w 
that  in  ancient  buildings,  or  St.  Paul’s,  Grei 
j wioh  Hosoital,  and  the  Reform  Club,  to  wit.1 
think  it  is  also  desirable,  in  connexion  with  ; 
i present  subject,  that  some  of  your  corresp: 
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dents  should  also  give  their  opinion  and  expe- 
rience as  to  whether  the  application  of  machi- 
nery disturbs  the  face  of  building  stones,  and 
causes  the  rapid  decay  observable  in  buildings 
of  recent  date.  G.  R. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cowley  St.  John  ( Oxon ). — The  new  district 
Church  of  Cowley  St.  John  is  situated  in  the 
Cowley-road,  in  dose  proximity  to  the  Univer- 
sity Cricket  Ground  and  National  Hospital  for 
Incurables.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  the 
walls  being  of  Charlbury  Btone,  with  Box  Ground 
weather  stone  external  dressings,  and  Corsham 
Down  stone  internally.  The  ohancel  was  built 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  remainder  of  the  chnroh 
will  be  in  accordance  with  it  in  Btyle.  The 
church  will  accommodate  730,  and  consists  of 
nave,  69  ft.  by  25  ft. ; north  and  south  aisles, 
54  ft.  by  12  ft. ; north  and  south  transepts, 
14  ft.  by  15  ft.;  tower,  16  ft.  Bquare;  vestry, 
17  ft.  by  17  ft. ; organ-chamber,  17  ft.  by  8 ft. 
The  tower  is  at  the  west  end,  and  when  com- 
pleted its  total  height,  with  spire,  will  be  183  ft. 
It  will  have  a wooden  polygonal  panelled  roof 
inside ; its  height  in  nave  from  floor  level  to 
Boiling  will  be  43  ft.  There  will  be  five  bays  in 
sjood  proportion  on  each  side  of  nave,  with  an 
ircaded  clearstory  above.  The  nave  is  to  be 
jommenced  at  once.  Mr.  Mardon  Mowbray  is 
;he  architect. 

? Oreatworth. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Greatworth, 
vas  reopened  on  February  17th,  after  restora- 
iion.  The  church  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  and 
lower  at  the  west  end.  The  structure  is  a small 
)ne,  the  nave  being  33  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  the  chanoel, 
iOft.  by  17  ft.  The  chancel  is  of  Early  English 
vork,  but  the  nave  is  modern.  The  old  west 
[allery  has  been  removed,  and  a ringing-chamber 
ubstituted,  and  underneath  there  is  a vestry. 

■ he  chancel-arch  is  new,  and  the  chanoel  itself 
ias  been  raised  two  steps.  The  old  high  pews 
a the  nave  and  chancel  have  been  replaced  by 
ew  seats  of  pitch-pine.  The  chancel  and  the 
isle  are  paved  with  Webb’s  Worcester  tiling, 
nd  the  other  parts  of  the  flooring  are  laid  with 
ah  blocks,  set  in  concrete.  The  old  pulpit  has 
een  retained.  The  restoration  is  estimated  to 
3st  400Z.  The  arohiteot  employed  in  the  work 
i Mr.  H.  R.  Gough,  of  London.  Mr.  Cotterill, 
f Culworth,  was  the  builder. 

Hedworth. — The  new  Churoh  of  St.  Nioholas, 
[edworth,  South  Shields,  was  consecrated  on 
'ebruary  17th.  The  new  ohurch  consists  of  a 
ave  of  four  bays,  67  ft.  by  21  ft.  internally, 
nd  a north  aisle,  65  ft.  by  8 ft.  It  is  intended, 
s Boon  as  the  funds  can  be  raised,  to  complete 
i by  adding  a chancel,  28  ft.  long,  with  organ- 
hamber  and  vestry  on  its  north  side,  and  also 
south  front  to  the  nave.  The  building  is  of 
bone,  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has  open 
)ofs  of  unvarnished  deal,  covered  with  red  tiles, 
he  seats  and  other  fittings  are  also  of  deal, 
lbbed  with  beeB’- wax,  but  not  varnished.  The 
hole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
intraotor,  Mr.  W.  Foster,  of  Croxdale,  from  the 
ssigns  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C. 
■odgson  Fowler, "architect,  Durham.  The  altar- 
oth  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Earle,  of 
larham,  under  the  architect’s  directions. 

I Cheshire.—^ The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cheshire 
looesau  Church  Building  Society  was  held  in 
ie  Chapter-house,  Chester  Cathedral,  on  the 
ilrd  ult.  The  report  stated  that  the  following 

■ants  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  : 

'•  Matthew’s,  Birkenhead,  where  it  was  pro- 
ved to  build  a new  ohurch  at  an  estimated 
•at  of  4,500Z.,  a grant  of  160Z.  St.  Thomas’s, 
neater : Application  was  made  for  assistance 
1 the  enlargement  of  this  ohurch,  and  a grant 
1 160L  was  made  ; the  increase  of  sittings  was 
'0.  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Coppenhall,  Crewe  : A 
ant  of  75 1.  was  voted  towards  the  cost  of  a 
w Bouth  transept,  setting  free  150  sittings, 
inck  : A grant  of  75 1.  was  made  towards  a new 
arch  in  the  place  of  a much  dilapidated  old 

Newburgh  ( N.B. ). — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
ntors  of  the  parish  of  Newburgh,  Mr.  John 
'?D“>  °;E-»  explained  the  proposed  alterations 
drepa.rson  the  churoh,  and  it  was  agreed 
it  the  seats  be  remodelled,  provided  the  con- 
igation  approve;  also  that  the  sounding, 
ard  and  the  back  of  the  pulpit  be  removed, 

. Pulpit  lowered  9 in.  The  offer  of  Mr. 
ingstone,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  put  in  a 
ined-glass  window  on  the  south  Bide  of  the 
iroh,  which  fronts  the  street,  was  accepted. 

• Edgar  showed  a sketch  of  the  design  for 


the  window,  being  subjects  from  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  design  was  approved.  The 
total  estimated  expense  of  the  alterations,  not 
including  the  stained-glass  window,  is  250Z., 
which  has  been  nearly  all  subscribed. 

Plymouth. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Wyndham.square,  Plymouth,  has  been  conse- 
crated. The  style  is  Early  English.  On  the 
ground  plan  the  building  shows  a wide  nave  and 
aisles,  with  north  and  south  double  transepts, 
and  chancel.  The  tower  is  32  ft.  square,  and  is 
eventually  to  be  carried  one  stage  higher  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  tower  entrance,  which 
faces  Stoke-road,  is  a main  feature  of  the 
building.  There  is  a porch  in  the  thickness  of 
the  tower,  and  the  tympanum  over  the  double 
doorway  is  eventually  to  be  filled  in  with 
mosaic.  There  is  a narrow  balcony  over  this 
western  door  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  on  the  occasion  of  overflow  or 
mission  services.  In  this  lower  stage  of  the 
tower  is  a large  double  traceried  window,  and 
the  bell-ringing  stage  is  marked  by  narrow 
aroaded  lights.  The  south  porch  is  not  yet 
built,  but  it  will  eventually  be  the  principal 
entrance,  and  will  be  rich  in  carved  stone  and 
with  figure  sculpture  over  the  doorway.  The 
double  transept  on  the  south  side  will  have  an 
aspidal  chancel.  The  saorarium  of  the  old 
ohurch,  built  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  is  retained,  and  the  chancel  is  under  the 
main  roof,  so  that  all  the  lines  of  the  nave  roof 
rnn  from  end  to  end  and  give  greater  idea 
of  length.  Subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Peter 
will  be  painted  on  the  panels,  at  present  plas- 
tered, between  the  nave  arcade  and  clearstory. 
Twelve  niches,  six  on  either  side,  over  the 
arcade  dividing  the  nave  from  the  transepts, 
will  eventually  be  filled  with  sculptured  figures 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  angles  of  the  chancel 
are  marked  by  four  angels  holding  different  in- 
struments. The  windows  are  nearly  all  de- 
signed to  be  filled  with  stained  glass ; two  in 
the  south  transept  are  in  hand,  being  painted 
by  Mr.  William  Bell,  and  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  transept  are  to  contain  subjects 
connected  with  the  Holy  Euoharist.  There  are 
to  be  seven  lancet  lights  in  the  aspidal  end  of  the 
ohapel.  The  windows  in  the  aisles  will  oontain 
representations  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  west  end  of  the 
aisles  there  will  be  in  one  “ The  Baptism  of 
Our  Lord,”  and  in  the  other  “ Jesus  Blessing 
Little  Children.”  In  the  tower  window  there 
will  be  a representation  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Four  coronm  whioh  light  the 
ohancel  are  the  special  gift  of  a lady.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  Fellowes  Prynne,  the  son  of 
the  vicar,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Alfred  Guy, 
of  London.  The  stonework  was  done  under  the 
foremanship  of  Mr.  Ells.  The  glazmg  of  the 
windows  with  tinted  glass  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
James  & Co.,  of  London,  and  the  wrought-iron 
work  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  and  Messrs.  Ellis  & Rice,  of  London, 
the  latter  firm  having  in  hand  a wrought-iron 
screen  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Swan.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Grandy,  of  London. 
The  gilt  ooroDm  were  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Singer  & Co. 

Noss  Mayo. — The  new  church  here,  whioh  is 
being  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Charles  Baring,  of  Membland  Hall,  is,  so  far  as 
the  actual  fabric  is  concerned,  almost  complete. 

It  is  expected  that  the  consecration  will  take 
place  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter,  the  saint  to  whom  the  ohuroh  will  be 
dedicated.  The  structure  is  situated  upon  the 
8teep  hill  slope  and  on  the  Revelstoke  side  of 
the  lovely  combe  through  which  the  Yealm 
meanders.  The  building  is  Perpendicular  in 
style,  and,  at  the  express  wish  of  the  donor,  is 
altogether  a counterpart  of  a fine  old  fifteenth, 
century  West-country  churoh.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  James  Piers  St.  Aubyn.  Mr.  Baring’s  own 
staff.of  workmen  are  building  the  church,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Crosbie,  the 
clerk  of  works  to  the  estate.  The  church  is 
built  of  looal  dun  stone,  with  dressings  of  grey 
Dartmoor  granite  standing  out  sharply  upon  the 
rugged  slope.  It  has  a western  embattled  tower, 
with  a turret  rising  above  its  battlements  at  the 
north-west  corner.  The  body  of  the  building 
consists  of  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
divided,  certainly,  by  aroades  of  granite,  all  the 
oolumns  supporting  which  are  monoliths.  The 
fall  in  the  ground  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  a crypt  upon  the  north  side,  and 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has  utilised  this  peculiar  forma- 
tion in  the  site  by  placing  the  vestries  and  ohoir- 
rooms  below  the  north  aisle.  The  approach 


from  these  apartments  to  the  chancel  is  by  a 
broad  winding  staircase.  All  the  windows  are 
full  of  tracery,  and  this  is  wrought,  like  the  rest 
of  the  masonry,  in  Dartmoor  .granite.  In  the 
aisles  the  windows  are  three-light,  and  the 
chancel  east  window  is  a five- light  one,  and  the 
tower  window  has  four  lights.  The  roofs  are 
covered  in  by  slates  raised  at  Worsewell  Point, 
on  Mr.  Baring’s  estate.  The  east  and  west,  as 
well  as  several  other  of  the  windows,  are  to  con- 
tain painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Watson. 
The  roofs  are  wagon-shaped,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  tne  woodwork,  are  all  framed  out  of  “hearts 
of  oak.”  The  various  intersections  are  stopped 
by  carved  bosses,  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
to  whom  the  whole  of  the  carved  and  sculptured 
work  has  been  entrusted. 


An  Elementary  History  of  Art : Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting.  By  N.  D’ Anvers.  Second 
Edition.  With  Preface,  by  Professor  Roger 
Smith.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co.  1882. 
This  thick  volume,  of  nearly  700  pages,  whioh 
is  referred  to  in  the  introduction  as  “this  little 
book,”  is  a publication  which,  founded  on 
a German  original,  comes  under  the  olass  of 
works  whioh  arise  out  of  the  process  sometimes 
called  “ book-making.”  For  a volume  whioh 
has  not,  and  does  not  profess  to  have,  a single 
original  idea  or  statement,  we  Bhould  be  inclined 
to  say,  “ something  too  much  of  this.”  The  now 
general  idea  that  one  ought  to  know  something 
about  art  has  led  to  the  production  of  a good 
many  handbooks  of  this  class,  the  use  of  which 
lies  in  their  supplying  the  superficial  faots  in  a 
superficial  manner  for  those  who  want  to  get  a 
little  knowledge  about  the  arts  without  much 
trouble  or  thought.  We  cannot  say  that  we  are 
much  in  favour  of  suoh  books,  to  the  production 
of  whioh  some  labour  certainly  goes,  but  which 
are  written  mostly  with  as  little  expenditure  of 
real  thought  as  goes  to  the  reading.  The 
present  work  may  be  said  to  be  a favourable 
speoimen  of  its  class,  but  we  can  hardly  give  it 
more  special  commendation  than  is  implied  in 
saying  that  Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  his  brief 
introduction,  makes  what  he  considers  an  excuse 
for  this  superficial  character  of  the  book,  which 
he  can  hardly  avoid  admitting,  by  observing 
that  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  the  arts 
is  an  essentially  popular  one,  and  that  therefore 
nothing  could  possibly  be  more  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  day  than  the  publication  of  works 
on  the  fine  arts  calculated  to  give  sound  informa- 
tion in  a popular  form.  We  should  have  said 
that  if  the  present  generation  were  disposed  to 
prate  about  art  in  a very  superficial  manner, 
they  were  rather  in  want,  intellectually,  of 
publications  whioh  would  lead  them  to  think  a 
little  more  deeply  on  such  subjeots.  In  a 
commercial  sense,  no  doubt,  the  conclusion 
suggested  in  the  introduction  may  hold  good. 

The  unsatisfactory  result  of  dealing  in  this 
popular  and  superficial  manner  with  architecture, 
for  example,  is  shown  in  various  passages  in  the 
portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  that  art.  There 
is  at  page  88,  for  example,  a show  of  explaining 
one  of  the  chief  formative  causes  of  Gothio  archi- 
tecture, the  difficulty  of  adjusting  vaulting  sur- 
faces and  their  curves  of  intersection,  but  no 
diagram  is  given,  the  explanation  is  brief  and 
incomplete,  and  no  one  who  is  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  Bubjeot  will  be  likely  to 
derive  any  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  from  the 
passage.  Indeed,  an  incorrect  idea  is  conveyed, 
and  a Bemi-popular  fallaoy  supported,  in  saying 
that  “pointed  arches  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  vaulting  bays  of  any  shape  or  size, 
as  they  can  be  made  of  equal  height  whatever 
their  span.”  This  implies  that  the  problem  of 
making  the  various  lines  of  vaulting  work  together 
was  entirely  solved  by  the  pointed  arch,  whereas 
the  solution  was  still  theoretically  incorrect,  and 
sufficiently  so  practically  to  lead  to  a great  deal 
of  trouble  in  attempts  to  “fudge”  the  curves 
so  as  to  make  them  work  into  each  other,  whioh 
the  fan-vault  only  at  last  achieved.  A few 
scientifically-worded  sentences  and  two  or  three 
small  diagrams  might  have  rendered  this  and 
other  points  in  regard  to  this  important  part  of 
Gothic  architecture  intelligible  to  those  readers 
capable  of  understanding  it  at  all  (there  are 
many  among  average  readers  who  never  under- 
stand anything  of  that  kind,  however  demon- 
strated) ; but  the  information  given  here 
conveys  nothing  distinct.  But  these  forma- 
tive causes  in  architecture  are  regarded  with 
much  interest  by  amateurs  of  intelligence 
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when  fairly  set  before  them.  We  have  been 
witness  of  the  interest  with  which  people  who 
had  long  looked  at  Gothic  buildings  sympa- 
thetically but  superficially  reoeived  the  explana- 
tion, for  instance,  of  the  genesis  of  the  moulded 
arch  from  the  sofiit-aroh  of  the  Roman  and 
Romanesque  period,  Bhown  in  half  a dozen 
chronologically  arranged  sections  ; this  one  little 
bit  of  demonstration  evidently  giving  them  a 
good  many  new  notions  about  what  Gothic 
architecture  meant.  A more  carefully-worded 
and  concise  treatment  of  the  Bnbject  might  have 
brought  out  important  points  like  these,  without 
any  undue  lengthening  or  elaboration.  In 
regard  to  some  points  of  architectural  history 
light  is  let  in  upon  the  average  reader.  The 
idea,  for  instance,  that  the  chief  interest  of 
Roman  architecture  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a combination  and  transition  style,  and 
formed  the  connexion  between  Greek  and 
Medieval  architecture,  is  one  of  which  few 
people  who  have  not  professedly  studied  archi- 
tecture have  any  inkling;  and  with  this  and 
other  general  truths  a i to  architectural  bi-tory 
the  book  may  usefully  inooulate  them.  But  in 
details  the  architectural  portion  of  the  bo  k is 
poor,  and  occasionally  what  may  be  called  slip- 
shod in  expression.  For  instance,  the  Parthenon 
is  said  to  be  in  the  “ peripteral  style,”  which  at 
once  produces  a confusion  between  two  different 
nBes  of  the  word  “ style.”  It  should  have  been 
the  “ peripteral  form”  (or  “plan”),  which  might 
have  been  in  any  of  the  Classic  “ styles.”  But 
the  treatment  of  Greek  architecture  generally  is 
inadequate,  and  deficient  in  critical  perception 
and  precision. 

The  portions  of  the  work  which  deal  with 
painting  and  sculpture  give  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  historical  information  which  is  useful  in 
itself,  and  might  have  been  made  as  useful  and 
compressed  into  a smaller  space  by  the  omission 
or  curtailment  of  a good  many  of  the  critical 
reflections  on  various  great  artists,  which  do  not 
form  very  valuable  reading.  Soulptors  of  the 
present  day, — those  now  living,  that  is  to  say, — 
are  mentioned,  but  (intentionally)  not  criticised  or 
characterised.  Painters  now  living  are  not  men- 
tioned. Why  they  Bbould  not  have  the  same 
degree  of  notice  as  sculptors  we  do  not  under- 
stand. Grinling  Gibbons,  by  the  way,  is  hardly 
to  be  called  a soulptor,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  usually  understood.  He  was  a carver 
of  genius  rather  than  a sculptor.  A writer  who 
couples  the  names  of  Canova  and  Flaxman  as  if 
they  were  kindred  spirits  has  not  a very  true 
perception  as  to  what  makes  the  greatness  of 
sculpture,  or  of  a sculptor;  and  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  Dalou  altogether  from  the  list  of 
modern  French  sculptors  is  incomprehensible. 

However,  although  we  cannot  point  to  the 
work  as  supplying  exactly  the  handbook  just 
now  wanted,  the  general  reader  may  find  it  an 
agreeable  introduction  to  other  and  more  precise 
guides  on  the  subject  of  whioh  it  treats. 

VARIORUM. 

Berley’s  “ British  and  Continental  Electrical 
Directory  and  Advertiser”  (16,  New  Bridge- 
street),  1882,  shows  the  astounding  progress 
made  lately  in  electrical  science,  and  the  large 
number  of  industries  it  has  already  brought  into 
existence.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  editor 
in  his  condemnation  of  those  inventors 
who  are  still  trying  to  introduce  certain  sys- 
tems of  lighting  dependent  on  the  employ- 
ment of  electric  batteries.  Improvement  or 
dieoovery  in  this  direction  might  very  much  facili- 
tate domestic  lighting.  Thousands  of  billiard- 
rooms,  for  example,  in  private  houses,  at  present 
scarcely  usable  because  of  the  heat  and  bad  air, 
are  waiting  for  arrangements  that  would  admit 

of  the  introduction  of  eleotrio  lighting. 

“ Useful  Information  on  Elect rio  Lighting,”  by 
Killingworth  Hedges  (Spon),  1882,  has  reached 
a fourth  edition,  and  now  inoludes  a chapter  on 

the  transmission  of  power. More  sixpenny 

books,  and  a good  job  too.  We  have  before  us 
Col.  Burnaby’s  dashing  “ Ride  to  Khiva”  (Cas- 
sell & Co.),  “ Hood’s  Own,”  full  of  funny  cuts 
(Ward,  Lock,  & Co  ),  and,  from  same  publishers, 
Outof  the  Hurly-burly,”  by  Max-  Adeler,  with  all 
the  original  engravings,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

“ Fun’s  Academy  SkitB,  1881,”  sketched  by 

Gordon  Thomson,  with  notes  by  Nestor,  are 

devoid  of  mabce  and  not  without  fun. 

“ Wholesome  Houses  : a Handbook  of  Domestic 
Sanitation,”  by  E.  Gregson  Banner,  C.E.,  revised 
edition  (Stanford),  1882,  is  devoted,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  an  exposition  and  recommendation 
of  the  Banner  system.  ThoBe  who  wish  to  under- 
stand all  about  it  will  find  it  here. 


Payment  of  Wages  in  Public-houses 
Prohibition  Bill.— A Bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope  and 
read  a first  time,  the  object  of  whioh  is  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  Coal  Miues  Regulations  Act, 
1>>72,  and  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation 
Act,  1872,  prohibiting  the  payment  in  public- 
houses,  beer- shops,  or  other  places  mentioned 
therein,  of  wages  to  persons  employed  in  mines, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of  wages  in  pnblic- 
houBes  to  all  workmen  whatsoever.  The  third 
clause  is  as  follows: — “ From  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  no  wages  shall  be  paid  to  any 
workman  at  or  within  any  public-house,  beer- 
shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine, 
cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor, 
or  other  house  of  entertainment,  or  any  offioe, 
garden,  or  place  belonging  or  contiguous  thereto 
or  oooupied  therewith.  Every  person  who  con- 
travenes, or  fails  to  comply  with,  or  permits  any 
person  to  contravene  or  fail  to  comply  with  this 
Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this 
Act.  And  in  the  event  of  any  wages  being  paid 
by  any  person  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  employer, 
such  employer  shall  himself  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  unless  he  prove  that  he 
had  taken  all  reasonable  means  in  his  power  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to 
prevent  such  contravention.”  The  penalty  for 
infringing  the  Act  is  not  to  exceed  10Z.  for  each 
offence,  and  all  offences  against  this  Act  may  be 
prosecuted  and  all  penalties  uuder  the  Act  may 
be  recovered  by  any  person  summarily  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.  The  Act  is  not 
to  apply  to  Ireland. 

Erecting  Wrought -i von  Chimneys.— A 
novel  plan  for  erecting  the  casings  of  fire-brick 
hotair  stoveB  and  wrooght-iron  chimneys  is 
being  pursued  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steelworks, 
Harrisburg.  Two  new  blast-furnaces,  with  six 
Whitwell  stoves,  60  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  diameter, 
are  in  course  of  erection  there.  Instead  of 
putting  the  bottom  plates  of  the  stove  together 
on  the  ground,  aud  building  the  rings  up  from 
the  bottom  to  top,  at  the  works  mentioned  a 
commencement  is  made  with  the  top  plates  and 
top  ring  of  the  stove.  They  are  first  erected 
on  the  ground,  and  riveted  and  caulked  com- 
plete; then  with  three  very  large  eorew  jacks, 
having  a lift  of  about  6 ft.,  and  placed  at  equal 
distances  around  the  site  of  the  Btove,  worked 
by  men  with  winoh-haodles,  this  first  ring  is 
carefully  and  evenly  lifted  high  enough  to 
enable  the  workmen  to  put  on  the  next  ring  of 
the  plates,  5 ft.  deep.  This  ring  is  also  riveted 
aud  caulked  complete;  then  another  riDg  is 
added  and  lifted,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  Btove 
is  completed.  The  wrought-iron  chimney,  175  ft. 
high,  for  working  these  stoves,  was  erected  in 
the  same  way. — Iron. 

St.  Paul’s,  Hammersmith. — A faculty  has 
been  obtained  for  the  removal  of  this  churoh, 
and  to  build  a new  church  in  its  stead.  The 
vicar,  one  of  the  ohurch wardens,  and  the  archi- 
tect of  the  proposed  new  church,  were  called  in 
support  of  the  application,  which  the  parish  at 
a vestry  meeting  had  resolved  upon.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  was  estimated  at  16,4001., 
and  6,500J.  had  been  subscribed  towards  the 
erection  of  the  new  nave,  where  the  services 
would  be  performed  without  pulling  down  the 
whole  of  the  old  church.  The  nave  would  cost 
7,400L,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  balance,  and  when  required  the 
additional  outlay  for  the  new  chancel  and  the 
proposed  tower  will  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  There  will  be  about  700  addi- 
tional sittings. 

Ship's  Self-registering  Compass. — A new, 
and  what  promises  to  be  an  important  invention, 
has  juBt  been  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Pickwell, 
civil  engineer,  Hull,  and  consists  of  a self- 
registering ship’s  compass,  by  means  of  which 
a diagram  is  produced,  showing, — 1.  The  exact 
steered  course  of  the  Bhip ; 2.  The  length  of 
time  the  ship  has  been  kept  on  any  course ; 
3.  All  the  changes  of  the  courses,  and  the  exact 
time  when  such  changes  take  place ; 4.  In  the 
event  of  a collision  at  sea,  the  bearing  of  the 
ship’s  head  at  the  time  is  clearly  Bhown.  The 
instrument  will  be  on  exhibit  at  the  Naval  and 
Submarine  Engineering  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
next  month  at  Islington. 

Proposed  Hospital  at  Rugby. — We  under- 
stand the  design  of  this  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  architect,  of  Great  James- 
[ street,  Bedford-row. 


Steeple  Claydon  Church. — A fine  turre: 
clock,  showing  time  on  one  dial,  has  just  been 
fixed  in  the  tower  of  this  churoh.  Its  mauufaci 
ture  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  o 
Ludgate-hill,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Verney; 
bart.  The  clock  strikes  the  hours  on  the  tenoi 
bell,  weighing  16  owe.  The  whole  of  the  wheele 
are  of  hard  brass,  the  main  wheel  measuring 
14  in.  in  diameter,  and,  as  usual  with  mos: 
clocks  made  by  this  firm,  the  esoapement  is  i 
Graham’s  dead  beat.  The  pendulum  is  7 ft 
long,  and  beats  1£  second  of  time  with  a bol 
weighing  li  owt. 

Royal  Avenue  Theatre. — As  some  of  th; 
newspapers  have  described  the  front  of  thfl 
theatre,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  as  beinjj 
constructed  of  Portland  stone,  we  are  asked  1 1 
contradict  this  and  say  the  material  used  is  tht 
“ corn-grit  and  bottom-bed”  stone  produoed  b 
the  Corsham  Down  Quarry,  in  Wiltshire,  belong 
ing  to  Messrs.  Tockney  & Co.,  who  supplied  2 
to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Kirk  <&  Randall 
under  the  architect’s  specification. 

The  Air  Within  our  Dwellings. — In  tbi 
report  of  the  disoussiou  on  this  subject  at  tbt 
Civil  and  Meohanical  Engineers’  Society,  Mr.  I 
H.  Collins  was  made  to  speak  of  “ Wake’s  hydrd 
statio  calorific  stove  ” as  a means  of  intrt 
ducing  fresh  warm  air  into  rooms.  What  M.' 
Collins  really  referred  to  was  “ Weeks’s  hydrd 
calorio  warming  and  ventilating  coil.”  ^ 
learn  that  a number  of  these  coils  aie  now  beir 
fixed  for  the  purpose  of  warmiug  aud  ventilatir 
the  new  Synagogue,  St.  John’s  Wood,  which  s 
being  built  under  Mr.  Collins’s  direction. 

3 [Asphalte  Paving.—  We  may  add  to  ok 
notice  of  the  works  done  at  the  new  Vestry-hai 
Bermondsey,  that  the  whole  of  the  asphaltini 
— viz.,  damp-course,  and  paving  of  the  enti 
building, — was  laid  by  the  Brunswick  Rol 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  (Limited).  The  whd 
of  the  new  platforms  of  the  King’e-cross  Goo) 
Station  (3,000  superficial  yards)  are  being  lfi 
with  Brunswick  Rook  Asphalt,  li  in.  thick,  i, | 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Salwarpe.— New  National  schools  here  vs  • 
shortly  be  opened.  They  occupy  a site  whilfc 
was  the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Gresley,  to  the  parisfc 
and  the  premises  comprise  a mixed  ” schoijl 
room,  upwards  of  42  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6 in.  witi, 
and  a classroom,  20  ft.  long  by  a similar  widH 
There  are  also  porch,  lavatory,  out-offices,  1 ir 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Read  & Cook,  a 
Bromsgrove.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Cotttj 
of  Birmingham.  The  cost  will  be  about  l,10((jj 
City  Property.  — An  important  block  n 
freehold  property,  situated  iu  Token house-ya's 
was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Mart,  la-t  week,  i| 
Messrs.  Farebrotber,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.  T . 
premises  have  two  frontages  to  thoroughfare: 
The  area  oocupied  by  the  building  is  abi! : 
3,250  ft.,  and  the  rental  value  was  estimated^ 
5,0001.  per  annum.  The  property  realulfl 
61.000Z. 

The  late  Mr.  Burges,  A.R.  A. — At  the  8 
on  the  20th,  by  Mes-rs.  Puttiok  & Simpson,  o 
portion  of  Mr.  Burges’s  library,  his  little  velh  i 
book  of  sketches  produced  2S5Z.  ; his  colleofci  I 
of  original  measured  drawings  aud  sketches^ 
25  vols.,  286Z. ; while  many  of  the  less  ill 
portant  lots  likewise  realised  high  prices. 

Royal  Society.— The  President  and  Couni 
will  hold  a reception  at  Burlington  Houses, 
Wednesday,  29th  inBt.  This  gives  an  opfi 
tunity  for  the  in'roduotion  to  the  Presidentii 
eminent  men  known  to  Fellows,  but  they  m 
be  personally  presented.  Cards  have  been  iss : 
for  the  annual  conversazione  on  May  10  Ji.  {j 
The  Memorial  Stone  of  the  B rente  1 
Union  Schools,  Isleworth,  was  laid  on  Thi1  f 
day  last  by  Mr.  John  M.  Stedwell,  Yice-ohi  • 
man  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  EdreJ 
Monson,  jun.,  A.R  I.B.A.,  of  Acton,  is  the  ari: 
teeb,  and  Mr.  Thos.  BrunBden,  of  Breutforcil 
the  builder. 

Manora  Breakwater,  Kurrachee. — 

Price  writes  to  correot  a statement  in  his  le 
(p.  331,  ante).  His  paper  was  read^  at  i 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1875-6,(1- 
1874-5. 

Two  Churches  built  by  the  Sheffield  Chi 
Extension  Society  have  just  been  conseor:  i. 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  They  are  bothi 
structed  of  briok,  and  have  beeu  erected  tic 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  of  Sheffield.  1 1 
A New  Presbytery  is  to  be'  erected 
Cleator,  Cumberland.  It  will  be  built  from 
designs  of  MeBBra  Pug:n  & Pugin,  Westmin 
Society  of  British  Artists— The  pr 
view  at  the  Suffolk-street  Galleries  will  i 
| place  this  Saturday,  the  25th  inst. 
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Patent  Law.— The  Sooiefcy  of  Arts  Bill  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Patent  Law  has  been 
brought  in  by  Sir  John  Lnbbook,  M.  W.  H. 
Bmith,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrence,  Q.O.  The 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  is  set  down  for  Wed- 
nesday, April  5. 


TENDERS 

r«FMtheTe£ecti°Ln  of  Walkin£f°n  Towers,  near  Beverley, 
for  Mr  John  Shan,  or  Bwanland.  Mr.  Robert  Clamp, 
iromteot.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Nicholson  & Son,  Leeds £11,274  13  7 

W.  Wilson  Hi  8ons,  Hull 10,600  0 0 

John  Wilson  A 8nn,  York  10  373  15  5 

?•  aary’  YoJ,k 9>’913  18  9 

J .  & v\  . biamp,  Barton-on-Humber  9 894  2 1 

Blackbnrn,  Hnll 

Chadwick  A Sons,  Dewsbury 
R.  llahbertbaw  A Son,  Hnll 

J.  & W.  Bean  and,  Rradford 

Holdsworth.  Bradford  

Simpson  It  Malone,  Hnll 

Brelaford.  Wetherby  

Drury,  Hull  

Clarkson  & Son,  Hull  

W.  Dennison  A Son,  York  ... 

K.  Sergeant,  Hu  1 

Longley  Bros.,  Leeds  ...... 

Bentley  A Burn,  Leeds  

Musgravo.  Hull 

It.  Pape  (land,  B->verley 

J.  H.  Thorp,  Leeds  


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  George  the  Fourth, 
Duke-street,  for  Mr.  StevenB  :— 

Royal  (accepted). 


„FoXa..hoS9®  at .Orpington,  Kent,  for  Mr.  A.  Brown. 
Mr.  (».  bt.  Pierre  Harris,  architect:— 

S?”  f959 

S,"ebt  o/.s 

v\  ood , 827 

Taylor  A Son  790 

Haisman 


0 0 


9,874  14 
9,660  0 
9,444  17 
9,429  0 
9,395  0 
9,206  2 
9,178  0 
9,171  7 
9,038  16 
9,120  0 
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‘.'J"  |2bi'»  h-"”1  pnblic-hooap, 
ionthall,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Gomm.  Mr  Edward 
llonson,  jun.,  architect : — 

T.  Bruntden,  New  Brentford £1,°60  0 0 

J.  Dorey,  Old  Brentford  1 rwQ  0 O 

w s J 

Q.  Gibson  (accepted),  S mthal’l """  968  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  Room  and  Relief  Offices  for 
he  Brentford  Board  of  Guardians,  Isleworth,  Middlesex 
dr.  Edward  Monson,  jan.,  architect 
Bloomer,  Brentford  End 

W.  Wisdom,  I-leworth 

Lucas  A 8 in,  Kenxiogion-squaro 

G.  Rravell,  St -iocs 

Hiscocb,  Hounslow 

H.  Haynes,  Alpert-u 

Wilkinson  Bros..  Finsbury  Park 

D.  Ireson,  Noitoatnpton 
Joseph  Dorey,  O d Brenttird  ..... 

M.  W.  It  .wles,  Acton 

Thomas  Brunsdeo,  New  Brentford 

(accepted) ’ 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Raveuscourt  Park’ 

(withdrawn)  2,980  0 0 

JkL  w6n '0n  °,f,ho®8®  ,n  Friend's-road,  Croydon, 
3r  Mr.  R.  Walker.  Mr.  P.  West,  architect  — 3 

Wsrd,  Wnr.ingh.m  £1.449  0 0 

t n Cf?,d0D 1 .435  0 0 

T.Bns.by,  Croydon  1,311  0 0 

P?KV Croydon  1,300  0 0 

XU  am.  si  Harper,  Croj  don  ] 295  0 0 

H.L»ec,  Cm,  Jog  l5«  0 0 

J.  Horrocks,  Croydon  1 ]O0  q q 


..£6,895  17  2 
,.  6,118  0 0 
..  6,050  0 0 


4,340 

4,269 

4,150 


4,127 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops 
fr.  F.  West,  architect : — 

8.  Page,  Croydon  (i 


North  End,  Croydon. 
lepted)  £1,225  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t.  Panl’s-road  Schools, 
iimehouso.  Mr.  E It.  R >bson  architect.  Quantities  by 
[eesrs.  Northcrofi,  8on,  A Neighbour  - 7 

8.  J.  Jerrard ’..£4,669 

Wm.  O.drey 4 493 

J.  It.  Hunt 4 335 

j Boy.. cim 

O.  Cox 4 j,  0 

G.  F.  Sergeant 3,939 

Atherton  A Latta 3 995 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to  the  Maxwell 
ArmB,  Orpington,  for  Messrs.  J.  Fox  A Sons.  Mr.  G St 
Pierre  Harris,  architect : — 

Haisman... 0 0 

Taylor  A Son  714  0 0 

Wood  (accepted)  045  0 0 

For  entrance  gates,  front  fence,  and  laying-out  grounds, 
Ac.,  at  Starts  Hill,  Orpington.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris 
surveyor,  Ac. : — 

Haisman  (accepted). 

For  alterations  to  No.  14,  Cambridge-road,  Mile-end 
and  boundary  walls  to  vacant  land  in  the  rf  ar,  for  Messrs’ 
Mann,  Crossman,  A Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  architect] 
No.  14,  Great  James-street : — 

T.  A T.  J.  Wood  (acoepted)  £960  0 0 

For  building  four  shops,  Stratford-road,  West  Ham  for 

Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  A Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest  Shum, 


architect _ 

W.  A H.  Salmon  (acoepted) £1,( 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Nag’s  Head  public-house,  Enfield, 
and  shop  adjoining,  for  Messrs.  Mann.  CroBsman,  A 
Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest  Shum,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  ltaynes  : — 

L.  A W.  D.  Patman  £6,2-2  0 0 

W.  A H.  8almon 4,652  0 0 

F.  AF.  J.  Wood 4,638  0 0 

Langmead  and  Way  4,489  0 0 

Fairhead 4,000  0 0 

For  the  ereotion  of  new  offioe  and  stables  at  Wright’s- 
lane,  Kensingt-  n,  for  Messrs.  Charrington,  Sells,  Dale,  A 
Co.  Messrs.  Maun  A Saunders,  architects  : - 

Lucas  A Son 0 0 

Richards  A Hon  509  0 0 

Btimpson  A Co ] 655  0 0 

For  the  ereotion  of  four  houses  and  shops  in  High- 
street,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  W.  Stuart.  Mr.  A.  Williams 
architect : — 

Martin,  Welle,  A Co £6,420  0 0 

Larter  A Son 6,075  0 0 

Patman  A Fotberingham  5,873  0 0 

Lucas  A Son 6,837  0 0 

Laogmead  and  Way  6,8  0 0 0 

Bitter 6,613  0 0 

Nash  6,69)  0 0 

Craske 6,475  0 0 

Btimpson  A Co 5,20)  0 0 

Baker  6,055  0 0 


For  new  Board  Room  ard  sundry  repairs  in  the  rear  of 
N’o.  21,  Camden-road,  for  the  Ahr'utcd  Bread  Company, 
Mr.  O.  Edwards,  architect:  — 

Craske £449  0 0 

N iblett  4X0  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 4:5  0 0 

Green 344  0 0 


0 0 


For  new  Board  Schools  at  Latchmere-road,  Battersea 
1 the  Lambe.h  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London! 
ir.  m.  it.  Robson  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr  W IT 
arber:—  ' 

G.  S Larke  A Son £15,938  0 0 

Wall  Bros.  ..  . 15,285  0 0 

W Scrivener  A Co 16,279  0 0 

15.186  0 0 

Perry  A Co. 15,161  0 0 

15,665 


J.  Marslar.ri  ., 


. E.  Nightingale  .. 

uiggs  A Hilt  

Kirk  & Randall  

Wm.  Oldrey  


0 0 
0 0 


14,797  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  W.  G.  Flanagan.  Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  archi- 
tects:— 

Time  required  to  execute 
the  wo.-k. 

15  weeks. 

17  weeks. 

17  weeks. 

No  time  stated. 

.........  16  weeks. 

te  in  12  weeks. 


Kingerleo  £1,360 

Strong  Bros 1,275 

White 1,272 

Higgs*  1,265 

Sheppard  1,259 

• Accepted  to  compli 


For  the  extension  of  Board  Schools  at  Prince’s-road 
insbury,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R* 
poaon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nort’hcr’ofc’ 
n,  A Neighbour  :—  ’ 

Mere:::  A Ashby 

W.  Scrivener  A Co 

G.  S.  Pritchard 

F.  Bom  s ; 

G.  S.  8.  Williams  A Son 

L.  H.  A It.  Roberts 

Wrm.  Oldrey 

E.  Lawrauce 

J.  Grover 

I W.  Sbnrmur 

J.  F.  Sargent  

. 8timpson  A Co 

Wall  Bros 


..  £7,861  0 0 
..  7,810  0 0 
..  7,735  0 0 
..  7,662  0 0 
..  7,632  0 0 
7,689  0 0 
. 7,470  0 0 
1.  7,4'7  0 0 
. 7,373  0 0 
. 7,335  0 0 
. 7,275  0 0 
. 7,270  0 0 
. 6,987  0 0 


or  sundries,  alterati  ns,  and  additions  at  97  99.  101 
’1  . lOMlstult on  street,  Somor’s-town,  for  Mr.  Yon 

'*•  Mr.  W . J.  Miller,  architect 

'®wkos  £1/60  0 0 

Adams  j Qjg  0 Q 

Jackson  A Todd  ’900  0 0 

Royal  ...  886  0 0 

oponcer  A Co.  (accepted) 810  0 0 


For  inclosing  and  laying  out  new  burial  ground  at 
Mitoham,  Surrey,  and  erecting  mortuary  chapel  thereon 
for  the  Mitcham  Burial  Board.  Mr.  Kdwio  Chart,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fraublin  A Andrews  : — 

Bottoms  Bros £2,760  0 0 

Nightinga'e  2,257  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 2,120  0 0 

Dickenson 2,105  0 0 

Holloway  1,978  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co ),932  0 0 

Knight 1,851  0 0 

Cooke  A Co 1,850  0 0 

Tyerman 1,850  0 O 

Fletcher 1,849  0 0 

Hazell 1,794  0 0 

Acock  1,792  0 0 

Maider  A Harpur 1,761  0 0 

Crockett  (accepted) 1,761  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Grove  Park, 
Chiswick,  for  Mr.  O.  J.  Anderson.  Mr.  A.  E.  F.  Spratt 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Whitman  £l,6t2  0 0 

Carless 1,430  0 0 

Nash 1,370  0 0 

8ims 1,300  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 2,315  0 0 

Hunt  1,296  0 0 

Arundel  1,275  0 0 

Maton 1,160  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Hendon  Union  Work- 


For  new  school  buildings  and  boundaries,  fir  the 
Ilkeston  School  Board,  Leicester.  Mr.  J Tait  arebi. 
tect:— 

Shaw  (accepted) £3,906  11  4* 

For  new  lobbies  and  arrangements  for  ventilation  at  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Cotham,  Bristol.  Mr.  Herbert  J 
Jones,  arohitect  :— 

?b“rch  0 0 

Johnson.. 153  43 

Jervis  A Edbrooko  


0 0 


For  alterations  to  warehouses,  Nelson-street,  Bristol, 
or  Mr.  F.  W.  Gedye.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  archi'eet  : 


Church  

Jervis  A Kdbrooke  . 

Humphries  

Ban'ow 

Haiherloy  

Walters  

Johnson 


,.  £1.339 
..  1.148 
..  1,145 


825 


For  proposed  additions  to  residence  and  new  stables 
Sntton  Valence,  for  Mr.  J.  N.  Bredin.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  architect : — 

J.  B.  Rouse.  Hutton  Valence  £699  0 0 

Simmon.:-,  Maidstone  655  0 0 

Bjngharo,  lleadoorn  *<26  0 0 

Wailis,  Maidstone  0»4  0 0 

Cox.  Brothers,  Maidstone 6 7 10  0 

J.  C.  Brooks,  Chart  Sutton 6'0  0 0 

Wood  A Sons,  Boughton  678  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone  680  0 0 

Maytum,  Bros.,*  8nttoa  Valence  ......  613  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  twelve  workmen's  cottages  and 
three  shops  on  the  Brook  Estate,  Edmonton.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Dyer,  architect  ;— 


Niblett... 

Wildman 

Brooks 

Martm 

Balaam  Bros 

Hawkings  

Bnrch  A Moore  

Palmer  

Turtle  A Appleton  ... 
Bowdidge  x Burley... 

Matkin 



Capsey 

Everett  

Dearsley  Bros 

Bartlett  

Lyons  


..£4,150  0 
..  8, 9i-0  0 
..  3.880  0 
..  3.825  0 
..  3.8  0 0 
..  3,783  0 
..  3,730  0 
,.  3,700  0 
..  3675  0 
..  3.600  0 
..  3.493  0 
..  3.300  0 
..  3,275  0 
..  3,256  0 
..  2,697  0 
..  2.6-2  0 
,.  2,325  0 1 


For  sundry  works  to  five  houses  in  Ossulston-street, 


R°yle  868 

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted) 810 


0 0 


For  altera' ions  at  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Thread 
needle-street.  Mr.  R.  King,  surveyor.  No  quantities  : — 

Bpencer  A Co £1,176  0 0 

Butle  1,059  0 0 

Hei'o  1,049  0 0 

Panter  A Powditch  (accepted) 918  0 0 

For  new  Seed  Store  at  the  Royal  Berks  Seed  Establish- 
ment, Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  A Sons.  Messrs. 
Brown  A Alhnry,  architects  : — 

Botterill,*  Reading £1,389  0 0 

* Accepted,  to  complete  in  thirteen  weeks. 


For  new  Seed-dryipg  House,  at  the  Royal  Berks  Seed 
Establishment,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  A Sons. 
Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects  : — 

Higgs,*  Reading £580  0 0 

* Accepted,  to  complete  in  eight  weeks. 

For  kerbing  at  Leytonstone  and  Leyton  :— 

Straight.  Circular. 

W.  Farrow 2 6*  2 7} 

G.  Wngbt  2 2 2 4 

Mowlem  A Co 2 1 2 3 

F.  C.  Griffith# 2 4*  — 

Turner  A Hons  (accepted)  2 0 2 2 

Wheeler  A Co 2 2 2 l 

D.  Knight  1 11} 


2 1} 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence,  Trinity-road, 
Tulse-hill.  Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove : — 

Maxwell  Bros £1,969  0 0 

C.  Goad  1,829  0 0 

J.  Taylor 1,773  0 0 

G.  Candler 1,750  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  (accepted)...  1,629  0 0 

Stone  (too  late) 

For  the  erection  of  mission-room,  St.  Saviour’s  Churoh, 
Herne-hill-road  :— 

W.  Downs £393  0 0 

W.  Smith  359  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood 316  0 0 

G.  F.  Williams 293  0 0 

Jas.  Taylor  (accepted) 289  0 0 


Nightingale 

Mowlem  A Co 

Crockett  

Adcock,  Dover  

Wall  Bros 

Perry  A Co 

B.  N.  Smith,  Birmingham  

Bentley,  Leicester 

Kinder!,  Harrow  

Haynes,  Alperton  (accepted).., 


..  £2t,8l7  0 0 
,.  19,500  0 0 
18,900  0 0 
18,332  0 0 
. 18,321  0 0 

. 17,831  0 0 
. 17,373  0 0 
. 26,963  0 0 
. 16,850  0 0 
. 16,525  0 0 


For  Park-hill  Congregational  Church,  Nottingham. 
Messrs.  J.  Tait  A J.  Langham,  architects  : — 

Merson  £4,712  0 0 

Hayes 4,491  0 0 

Jelley  4,098  14  4} 

blight  4, nil  0 0 

Hind  3,977  10  0 

Muok3 3,905  10  0 

Stirk 3,836  19  3 

Bell  (aocepted) 3,627  9 4 

For  Chateau  at  Hydros,  France,  lor  Mr.  John  Sanlej 
Messrs.  Wm.  G.  Uabershon  A Fawckner,  architects  : — 
Fraucs. 

Davy,  Hyeres  112,851 

Wright,  Paris  110,000 

Machetti,  Hyferes 103,438 

Bosquet,  Marseilles 1U6/00 
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For  farm  buildings,  Wrotham  Hill  Park,  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Rigg.  Mr.  Geo.  Friend,  architect 


Builder. 

Centre  Block 
Complete. 

Cart  Horse 
Stables  and 
Harness 
Room. 

New  System 
of  Drainage. 

Hay  and 
Straw 
Sheds,  &c. 

Total. 

E.  Vaughan,  Maidstone  

Wallis  i Clements,  Maidstone  

Wheatley,  Tonbridge  

Calland  & Son,  Rochester  

Harryman,  Lewisham  

Wood,  Boughton,  Winchelsea  (accepted) 

1,790  0 0 
1,740  0 0 
1,775  0 0 
1,453  0 0 
1,076  0 0 
1,387  0 0 

£515  0 0 
195  0 0 
182  10  0 
125  0 0 
177  0 0 

90  0 0 

£384  0 0 
365  0 0 
335  1 3 
370  0 0 
378  0 0 
313  0 0 

£640  0 0 
600  0 0 
583  0 0 
470  0 0 
769  0 0 
629  0 0 

£3,029  0 0 
2,900  0 0 
2,872  11  3 
2,415  0 0 
2,400  0 0 
2,319  0 0 

THK  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
iny  part,  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR, 
Publisher,  46,  Oatherlne-street.  W.O. 


For  public  bath9  and  buildings  at  Kettoriog,  North- 
amptonshire, for  the  Kettering  Bath  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  R.  IV.  Johnson  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Fared £1,762  0 0 

C.  F.  Henson  1,418  0 0 

Coates  & Son 1,100  0 0 

Ircson 1,312  0 0 

Manby  1,333  0 0 

Payne  & Son 1,305  0 0 

8.  V.  llenson  1.201  0 0 

Barlow  1,195  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Rushden,  Higham  Ferrers,  North- 
amptonshire. Mr.  Sharman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Smith  & Son,  Ranads £831  0 0 

Green,  Weiiingboro'  828  0 0 

Foskett,  Rushden  791  0 0 

Cooper  & Co.,  Wollaston 752  0 0 

Moore,  Rushden 712  0 0 

Bayes,  Rushden  702  0 0 

8tevens,  Rushden  692  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Hendon  Union  Work- 
bonse,  Hendon.  Messrs.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects 


Nightingale .. 

Mowletn  & Co 

Crockett  

Adcock,  Dover  

Wall  Bros 

Perry  & Co 

B.  N.  Smith,  Birmingham 

Bently,  Leicester  

Kindoll,  Harrow 

Haynes,  Alperton  (accepted) 


18,333 

18,321 

17,831 

17,373 

16,969 

16,b50 

16,525 


For  St.  Paul's  Mission  Hall,  Carlisle 

T.  Scott,  Carlisle 

J.  & W.  Laing,  Carlisle 

G.  Hill,  Carlisle  

J.  Reed,  Carlisle 

C.  & J.  Armstrong,  Carlisle. 

Wm.  Court,  Carlisle  

H.  & R.  Coort,  Carlisle  

Batey  and  Forster,  Carlisle 

Holliday  & Black,  Carlisle  

Geo.  Black,  Carlisle  (accepted)  


873  18  0 


For  levelling,  forming,  and  sodding  proposed  recreation 
.ground  for  the  Barmouth  Improvement  Committee.  Mr. 
Thomas  Roberts,  C.E. 

Powell,  Barmouth  £250  0 0 

William",  Harlech  235  0 0 

Owen,  Portmadoo  200  0 0 

G.  William",  Harlech 18  5 16  0 

Morgan,  Dolgelloy 165  0 0 

Thomas  A Davies,  Barmouth  (accepted)  153  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a ri  la  residence  at  Honor  Oak,  for 
Mr.  E.  P.  Trenchard.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jervis,  architect:— 

Newman £1,24  i 0 0 

Bridel  1,10)  0 0 

Holloway  1,137  0 0 

Avia  & 8on 1,125  0 0 

A.  & F.  Srniih  1,125  0 0 

Redman  (accepted) 1,' 75  0 0 

81y  (withdrawn)  695  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  three  shops,  222  to  224, 
City-road,  N.,  for  Messrs.  Roy  & Cartwiight.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect 

Con'and £3,496  0 0 

J.  Beale 2.993  0 0 

Gibbs  & Flew  2.700  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 2,395  0 0 


For  al  orations  and  additions  to  the  Capital  and  Coun- 
ties Bank,  Thread  needle- street.  City.  Mr.  R.  King,  archi- 
tect. No  quantities 

Spencer  .,...£1,176  0 0 

Little  1,059  0 0 

J.  Beale  1,049  0 0 

Panter  & Powditch 943  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  8t.  Luke's  Church  and  Schools, 
Reading.  Mr.  Jas.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  E.  Bull: — 

H.  Higgs,  Reading  £9,892 

Patman  & Fothenogham,  London  ...  9,879 

Kimberley,  Ranbury  9,879 

Woodroffe,  Reading  9,650 

Searlc.  Reeding  


0 0 


0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  oube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  11  minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple  i 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-snb-Hamden,  Hmin- 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbonrn- 1 
chambers,  17,  Fenobnroh- street,  E.O.  [Advt.  i 


H.  L.— H.  H — W.  H.  P.— R.  P.— R T.  — H.  8.— J.  E — J.  W — 
F.  C.  P. — H.  W.— D.  I.  A M -E.  W.  B.— H.  C.  S.— J.  H.-Mr.  W — 
P.  P.  P. — Old  School.— E.  S.-G.  St  P.  H.-W.  O.— H.  P.  D.-J.  H. 
A.-W.  W.— C.  K— T.  R — G.  D.  O.-B.  I.— J.  S.  A Sons.— J.  W.  8.- 
W.  H J -W.  AOo.— J.  T.-E  B.  E.  G— E.  M.  jam  — B.  A A.  — W. 
E.  A.-H.  J.  J.-J.  A.  M — j.  K.— F.  C.  D — E.  C.  — A.  8.-J.  A A.  B. 
—Mr.  B — W.  L.  C.-S  H.— J.  S - A.  8.  O.— S.  A Co.— A.  K.  (cannot 
be  answered  off-hand.  Take  special  advice). 

Two  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Custom  House  Ventilation 
reached  us  too  late  lor  consideration. 

All  etatements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  lor 
publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICES  HIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (abont  flfty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Ka ;h  additional  line  (about  ten  words) .. ... 


:e  (about  ten  words)  .............. 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  Grafton-sqnare,  Clapbam.  Mr. 
W.  Niven,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Goodchild  & 
Son : — 

Dove  Bros £6.475  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  6,293  0 0 

Smith  & Sons  6,059  0 0 

McLachlan  & Son  6,983  0 0 

Rider  & Son  5,949  0 0 

Adamson 6,873  0 0 

Nightingale  6,767  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  6,784  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  5,745  0 0 

F.  Higgs  5,572  0 0 


0a.  6d. 

TC..v-  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract..  Sales  by  Anotlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publiihe  ■. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 
Each  additional"-'  “ ** 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Offlc 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In 
Office  Reoeipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*a*  Stamps  must  not  bs  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Gash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherlne-etreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  onrrent  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'olock  p.m.  on  THUESDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Offloe  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  »nd 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  b* 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & OO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.  i 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, : 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials l 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors,  e 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,; 
granaries,  tun- rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.i 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W./ 


London. 


[Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & 

Manufacturers  ol 


REAP, 


/•'lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES! 

'-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS’ 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  o^evety_DeserlptioiL_B 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD] 
LONDON,  S.E. 


u 


HOW  TO  FIX  ZINC  HOOFING. 


A COPY  of  the  above  ILLUSTRATED  WORE 

WILL  BE  SENT 

FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR 

WHO  MAY  NOT  YET  HAVE  RECEIVED  A COPY. 

CONTRACTORS  may  also  obtain  a Copy  if  application  be  accompanied  with  Trade  C 

BRABY  & CO., 

Liverpool:  6 & 8,  Mon-garden,  Glasgow: 


F. 

London:  356  to  362,  Euston-road. 


Argyle-stree? 


SiTdRDiY,  Atkil  1,  1832. 


T«l.  XLII.  No. 


vtil&tx. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Nsw  Church  of  8anta  Sophia,  Moecow-road,  Bayswater.— Mr.  John  Oldrid  8cott,  Architect  .... 
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Ttj,e  Competition  Question. 

ROM  the  discus- 
sion on  this 
matter,  at  the 
last  meeting  of 
the  Institute 
(20th  ult.),  it 
would  seem 
that  a new 
question  has  been  raised  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  arising 
out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Institute  to  consider 
it.  One  of  the  points  recom- 
mended in  the  amended  form 
of  the  “ Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions  ” was 
that  in  all  large  competitions  there  should 
be  a double  “ concourse,”  first  based  upon 
a series  of  sketoh  designs  open  to  any  one 
in  response  to  public  advertisement,  from 
among  which  a certain  number  should  be 
ohosen  to  compete  in  a more  complete  and 
finished  set  of  drawings,  the  ohosen  competitors 
being  paid  for  their  labour.  This  principle,  as 
wo  need  not  remind  our  readers,  has  already 
been  aoted  upon  in  several  instances,  the  earliest 
and  most  important  one  being  the  competition  ! 
for  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  The  system 
seemed  to  us  calculated  to  do  away  with,  or  at 
least  considerably  to  modify,  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  immense  expenditure  of  work  for  the 
mere  chance  of  reward,  which  the  competition 
system  usually  entails  in  the  case  of  a projected 
building  of  any  considerable  size  or  importance. 
We  say  advisedly  that  it  is  “ calculated  ” to 
attain  this  end,  and  that  is  all  that  oan  be  said. 
If,  in  spite  of  the  wording  of  such  invitation,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  competitors  persist 
in  sending  what  are  in  reality  finished  oompeti. 
tion  drawings  of  the  usual  standard,  though  on 
a smaller  scale,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  out,  in 
the  first  competition,  those  who  do  not  care  to 
do  more  than  the  wording  of  the  invitation  calls 
upon  them  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
their  doing  this,  and  impossible  to  disqualify  a 
competitor  for  merely  doing  better  drawings 
than  were  required  of  him.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  probability  is  that  the  competitor  who  does 
this  will  actually  obtain  an  advantage  over  those 
who  are  content  to  send  only  what  is  asked  for. 
Ho  will  certainly  obtain  more  attention;  it 
must  inevitably  be  so ; and  more  attention 
generally  means  a better  chance  of  selection. 

This  is  probably  the  view  taken  by  the  Leeds 
Architectural  Sooiety,  who,  as  appears  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute, 
have  addressed  to  that  body  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  proposition  referred  to,  in  a letter 
which  was  read  at  the  meeting  on  the  20th  nit. 
In  the  course  of  this  letter  they  observe  that 
“the  burdens  laid  upon  the  profession  through 
the  system  of  competitions  are  already  all  but 
intolerable,  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 


their  weight  were  increased  by  the  action  of 
those  who  are,  or  should  be,  interested  in 
lightening  them.  The  difference  in  labour  and 
expense  between  preliminary  Bketoh  designs 
(so-called)  and  fnlly-finished  drawings  made  to 
a reasonable  scale,  is  so  small,  that  to  insist  on 
a donble  competition,  requiring  both  sketoh  and 
finished  drawings,  means  Bimply  twice  the  work 
and  cost  in  comparison  with  the  system  the 
oircnlar  proposes  to  abolish,  without  bringing 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  competitors. 
It  would  also  open  np  every  contest  of  the  kind  ' 
to  two  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of 
abases  to  which  competitions  are  liable.”  | 

In  one  Bense,  this  is  not  a fair  statement  of 
the  case.  In  saying  that  such  a system  would  ! 
entail  a double  competition  instead  of  a single 
one,  the  Leeds  architects  forget  that  only  a ■ 
selected  number  compete  twice,  and  that  the  j 
suggestion  is  that  they  Bhould  all  be  paid  for  j 
their  work.  The  system  would,  if  adopted  in 
the  spirit  in  whioh  the  recommendation  is  ■ 
framed,  insure  that  only  a Bmall  amount  of 
work  would  be  done  by  each  competitor  on  mere 
ohanoe.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  practioally,  as  far  as  the  competitors 
selected  for  the  second  trial  are  concerned,  it 
generally  does  mean  something  very  like  two 
sets  of  competition  drawings  for  one  competi- 
tion, because  no  competitors  who  mean  winning 
are  ever  content  with  mere  sketches.  Each 
devotes  himself  to  producing  as  highly- finished 
a set  of  small  drawings  as  possible,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  cnt  out  others  who  may  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  make  so  good  a show. 
This  extra  trouble,  therefore,  is  in  one  sense 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  architects,  who  will  not 
be  content  with  confining  themselves  to  sketches 
properly  so  called,  but  elaborate  their  first  setB 
of  plans  in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  attention. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  must  lie  in  the  selec- 
tion of  judges  or  referees  in  whom  the  com- 
petitors would  have  confidence  that  they  would 
consider  the  schemes  on  their  intrinsic  merits, 
without  reference  to  the  advantages  they  might 
any  of  them  gain  from  show-drawing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  define  what  a sketch  is,  and  to  throw 
ont  everything  that  oversteps  that  definition  ; 
nor  perhaps  have  any  two  architects  precisely 
the  same  idea  as  to  what  degree  of  work  they 
would  embody  in  a set  of  “sketch-plans.”  If 
it  were  understood  that  in  the  preliminary 
competition  the  selection  would  be  influenced 
solely  by  the  superior  fitness  of  the  plan,  and  the 
evidence  of  power  in  architeotural  treatment, 
furnished  by  the  sketches,  quite  independent  of 
mere  finish  of  draughtsmanship,  competitors 
would  see  the  absurdity  of  throwing  away  work 
on  elaborating  theirplans,  and  confine  themselves 
to  what  was  actually  asked  for  of  them.  But 
then  no  one  ever  is  sure  of  this  ; there  is  always 
the  feeliDg  that  rough  drawings  will  be  behind 
in  the  running,  consequently  every  one  sends 
highly-finished  ones.  So  loDg  as  architects  will 
do  this,  we  can  only  point  out  in  extenuation  of 


the  Leeds  objections,  that  the  repetition  of  work 
in  the  second  competition  may  be  reduced  to  a 
smaller  amount  than  it  usually  is,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  architects  invited  into  the  second 
competition.  As  a general  role,  more  are  invited 
than  need  be,  and  thus  unnecessary  waste  of 
labour  is  produoed.  In  most  cases  any  com- 
petent judge  would  be  able  to  seleot  out  of  the 
preliminary  drawings  three,  or  at  most  four,  from 
among  whioh  the  selection  must  certainly  be 
made ; and  to  invite  more  than  these  three  or  four 
to  compete  again,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of 
doing  justioe  to  the  best  of  the  others,  is  only 
doing  injustice,  and  encouraging  people  to  waste 
their  time.  Let  the  referee,  or  the  committee 
with  his  aid,  select  those  sketch  designs  which 
they  are  really  conscious  that  they  would  wi-h 
to  see  carried  out,  and  they  will  not  probably 
come  to  more  than  four  at  the  outside,  instead 
of  the  eight  who  are  often  invited  to  try  again. 
Money  will  be  saved  on  one  side,  and  time  and 
patience  on  the  other. 

One  member  of  the  Institute,  Professor  Kerr, 
appears  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  possibility  of 
determining  the  real  capacity  of  a competitor 
by  his  dealing  with  sketoh  plans  on  a small 
soale,  and  he  instanced  one  case  in  whioh  he 
asserted  that  sketoh  designs  had  been  selected 
produced  by  authors  who  were  not  competent  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  an  im- 
portant building.  This  may,  for  all  we  know, 
have  been  so  in  the  case  referred  to,  but  we  do 
not  admit  that  it  need  be  so.  From  any  fairly 
prepared  set  of  sketches  it  is  surely  always 
possible  to  see  whether  a man  has  a grasp  of 
the  problem,  whether  he  has  a good  idea  of 
plan,  and  whether  he  has  any  power  and 
originality  in  architectural  treatment ; and  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  institute  a comparison 
between  different  sketoh  designs  in  regard  to 
these  points.  We  regard  the  opposition  of 
Professor  Kerr  and  of  the  Leeds  Architectural 
Sooiety,  therefore,  as  rather  ill-timed,  and  aB 
tending  to  throw  difficulties  unnecessarily  in  the 
way  of  what  is  really  the  best  means  of  insuring 
a good  result  from  a competition  without 
demanding  a great  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  on  the  mere  ohance  of  Buccess.  Professor 
Kerr,  indeed,  says  that  he  knew  a case  where  a 
man  spent  200Z.  on  the  drawings  for  a Bketeh 
competition.  He  was,  we  should  say,  a very 
unwise  person.  The  remedy  for  this  will  lie> 
however,  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  system 
of  securing  the  services  of  a professional  adviser 
in  selecting  the  plans,  and  in  employing  for  that 
responsible  office  some  one  who  will  be  known 
to  be  superior  to  being  taken  in  by  mere  pretti- 
ness of  drawing,  and  who  will  look  at  theintrinsio 
merits  of  the  sketches,  whether  they  be  rough 
or  highly  finished.  As  long  as  this  is  under- 
stood, we  believe  that  the  system  of  sketch 
competitions  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  doing 
justioe  to  all  parties.  Occasions  may  be  men- 
tioned where  it  has  failed ; but,  as  a rule,  its 
tendency  is  the  other  way. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  COMPASSES  IN 
SCULPTURE. 

It  is  not  of  the  original  triangular  method  of 
three  points  acting  together  adjusted  by  com- 
passes,  and  travelling  over  the  surface  of  the 
work,  by  means  of  which  the  forms  of  a model 
are  transferred  to  a blook  of  marble, — a method 
still  partially  in  use  in  Italy, — that  the  following 
brief  notes  treat.  Neither  is  it  the  preparatory 
employment  of  the  compasses  by  the  assistant 
for  the  attainment  of  the  general  dimensions  of 
a work  whioh  they  describe ; but  rather  their 
nee  in  the  hands  of  the  soulptor  himaelf  in  aid- 
ing him,  first  in  the  clay  model  of  his  statue, 
and  afterwards  during  its  execution  and  comple- 
tion in  marble. 

The  saying  is  attributed  to  Michelangelo  that 
“ the  best  compasses  are  those  of  the  eye.”  We 
oannot,  however,  construe  this  to  imply  that 
metrioal  precision  is  to  be  disregarded.  Archi- 
tect and  engineer,  as  well  as  painter  and 
sculptor,  the  great  Florentine’s  training  in 
science  would  forbid  this  interpretation.  His 
remark  may  rather  be  accepted  to  indicate  that 
in  the  higher  branches  of  painting  and  sculpture 
mere  mathematical  aoouraoy  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  guidance  ; but  that  also  a spiritual 
esseDoe  of  proportion  beyond  that  afforded  by 
the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  needed  to 
inform  the  hand  so  as  to  carry  the  contours  of 
poetio  form  to  a higher  point  than  mere  exact- 
ness could  reaoh, — the  compasses  of  the  eye 
thus  bearing  Borne  such  relation  to  the  com- 
passes  of  mere  measurement  as  a Court  of 
Equity  to  a Court  of  Common  Law,  as  a subtler 
tribunal  to  consider  refinements  and  enhance- 
ments whioh  might  Blip  through  the  ooarser 
mesh  of  more  literal  judgment. 

In  discriminating  the  precept  and  practice  of 
this  great  master,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
his  works,  both  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
occasionally  overstep  the  recognised  relative 
proportions  of  nature : due,  no  doubt,  to  his 
overpowering  Bense  of  line  and  force.  In  some 
of  his  figures  he  does  not  shrink  from  modifying 
their  proportions  in  order  to  attain  increased 
swing  and  vigour;  which  fearlessness,  among 
other  examples,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  recumbent 
and  sedent  figures  of  the  tombs  of  the  Medici, 
in  their  ohapel  in  Florence. 

No  one,  however,  estimated  higher,  or  praised 
more,  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks  than  did  this 
artist;  and  with  them  it  is  evident  that  truth 
of  dimension  received  great  attention.  Few 
ar  cient  statues,  perhaps,  will  bear  the  extreme 
of  minute  rigid  measurement ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  Greek  works  of  repute  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  indulge  in  such 
liberty  of  proportion  as  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
sculpture  of  Buonarotti.  That  striot  correspond- 
ence in  the  measurements  and  dimensions  of  the 
antique  is  subordinated  to  effect,  and  that  de- 
partures from  perfect  aoouraoy  with  this  view 
are  to  be  discovered  in  many  cases,  is  worthy 
of  note ; but  sorutiny  and  consideration  will 
generally  furnish  the  student  with  a reason  for 
each  divergence,  and  show  that  it  was  not  the 
result  of  carelessness  or  want  of  thought.  All 
such  deviations,  however,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
exist  within  small  limits.  Thus  these  reflections 
lead  ns  back  again  to  the  value  of  truth ; although, 
without  impropriety,  it  may  be  admitted  that 
rules  of  proportion,  while  of  great  force,  should 
yet  be,  in  degree,  elastic. 

In  several  of  the  antique  statues  in  standing 
positions  io  may  be  observed,  in  order  to  give 
increased  sway  and  action  and  ease  to  the 
figure,  that,  in  each  oase  when  it  rests  on  one 
leg,  the  thigh  of  the  other,  which  is  pendent, 
is  made  somewhat  longer  than  its  true  com- 
parative measurement  in  reference  to  the  other. 
This  difference  of  length  is  indeed  but  a slight 
exaggeration  of  what  takes  place  in  nature,  not, 
however,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  art.  Joints,  however  firmly  knit, 
are  in  degree  apart,  or  they  would  not  be  free 
in  play  and  movement.  Thus,  when  they  are 
pressed  together  at  the  hip  and  knee  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  thrown  on  them,  they  come 
slightly  closer  than  when  the  limb  is  free  and 
pendent.  In  many  of  the  best  examples  of 
ancient  art  this  difference  is  enhanced  with  the 
view  of  attaining  thereby  greater  grace  and 
variety  of  line. 

A similar  freedom  is  frequently  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  leg  from 
the  knee  to  the  ankle ; and  among  the  antiques 
in  whioh  this  inorease  of  length  of  the  bent  leg 
is  to  be  noted  are  the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  his 
sister  the  Versailles  Diana,  in  both  which  noble 
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works  the  lower  portion  of  the  limb  which  is 
thrown  back  measures  distinctly  longer  that  the 
similar  portion  of  the  other  on  which  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  for  the  moment  thrown.  Plainly, 
however,  this  liberty  is  taken  for  a purpose, 
namely  to  inorease  the  stride,  and  enhance  the 
effect,  of  the  advancing  action.  Nothing  un- 
natural or  forced,  however,  appears  in  contem- 
plating these  statues.  The  above  diversities  are 
to  be  detected  only  by  the  application  of  strict 
measurement.  The  impression  of  these  great 
works  is  perfectly  satisfactory ; and  nothing 
appears  in  variance  with  Nature,  and  one  can 
but]  agree  with  the  judiciousness  of  the  treat- 
ment. Which  result  seems  in  harmony  with  the 
great  master’s  eulogy  of  “ the  compasses  of  the 
eye.” 

To  accumulate  examples  of  these  modifica- 
tions of  the  measurements  of  corresponding 
parts  in  ancient  sculpture  would  be  superfluous, 
for  the  attention  of  the  student  being  called  to 
the  subjeot  he  will  search  them  out  for  himself, 
and  weigh  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
He  may,  however,  arrive  at  the  oonolusion  that 
a certain  elastic  allowance  and  moderate  liberty 
of  variation  being  accepted  for  the  sake  of  effeot, 
the  more  nearly  accuraoy  of  measurement  is 
complied  with,  the  safer  is  the  result,  as  it 
affords  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  attribute 
of  troth  alone.  Thus  in  the  practice  of  sculp- 
ture, both  in  the  preparation  of  the  model  in 
clay  and  in  plaster,  and  in  rendering  it  into 
marble,  the  compasses  or  oalipers  frequently 
in  the  hands  of  the  soulptor  may  be  relied  on, 
not  as  superseding  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  but 
aB  its  faithful  mentor. 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  use  of  these  appli- 
ances at  the  very  commencement  of  a work 
there  may  be  two  opinions.  It  may  seem,  in- 
deed, scarcely  consistent  with  the  first  stage  of 
inspiration.  The  compasses  have  no  direct 
power  of  suggestion.  No  poet  or  artist  relies  on 
rule  for  the  first  bud  of  an  idea,  or  for  the  first 
sketch  of  a composition.  Indeed,  bo  early  a 
reference  to  it  might  even,  in  either  case,  tend 
to  cheok  the  spirit  of  a work  of  imagination. 
Thus  in  a statue  it  may  best  conduce  to  its 
ultimate  success  to  leave  free  its  first  inoeption ; 
and  that  it  should  be  initiated  apart  from  the 
fetters  of  measurement,  except  in  as  far  as  they 
may  be  indispensable  in  adjusting  that  interior 
rude  framework  which  is  requisite  for  the 
support  of  clay  models,  and  thus  not  until  the 
motive  and  action  have  been  secured,  that 
the  compasses  and  oalipers  should  be  called 
in  to  reotify  errors  of  dimension,  which,  although 
not  manifest  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a model, 
beoome  painfully  so  as  it  approaches  completion. 

This  rectification  is  also  the  more  desirable 
because  additional  errors  are  apt  to  oreep  in 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  during  which, 
unwittingly,  the  artist  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
idea  becomes  purblind  to  inaccuracies,  and  may 
wander  away  from  truth  even  further  than  in 
his  first  steps.  This  remark  may  appear  fanci- 
ful and  overstrained  to  those  not  conversant 
with  the  adventures,  perils,  and  complications 
attending  art  production,  but  will,  nevertheless, 
find  ready  recognition  from  those  familiar 
with  it. 

In  the  process  of  modelling  a statue  there  is, 
as  it  advances,  not  unfrequently,  a proneneBS 
towards,  according  as  it  may  happen,  making 
the  bent  limb  thicker  than  the  straight  one,  or 
vice  versd ; and  this  has  to  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  within  the  experience  of  most  sculptors 
that  the  diverse  actions  of  limbs  are  apt  to 
induce  unduly  unequal  sizes  in  parts  whioh, 
notwithstanding  their  difference  of  position, 
should  correspond  in  length  and  mass.  This 
kind  of  error,  which  is  a besetting  infirmity 
with  some  artists,  finds  its  best  remedy,  not 
only  in  reference  to  Nature,  but  also  in  the  use  of 
oompasses. 

Even  in  the  most  refined  and  poetic  statues 
this  will  be  found  to  be  no  hindrance  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  superior  beauty  is  likely  to  be  the 
gratifying  result  of  this  care  for  truth,  inas- 
much as  the  most  beautiful  proportion  of  parts 
will  probably  lie  between  these  two  extremes  of 
dimension  ; and  thus  the  duplicate  nature  of  the 
human  form  will,  by  means  of  the  rectifying 
power  of  comparative  measurement,  come  into 
the  service  of  art  in  its  search  for  elegance  and 
refinement. 

Within  the  mission  of  measurement  is  also, 
not  only  the  keeping  the  dimensions  of  corre- 
sponding parts  similar,  but  also  the  regulation  of 
their  differences.  Thus,  when  the  torso  of  a 
figure  is  bent  at  the  waist  to  one  side,  it  will  be 
I somewhat  broader  and  thioker  on  the  bent  side 


than  on  that  which  is  stretched,  because  it  is 
less  in  length,  and  the  corresponding  mass  has 
to  be  differently  accommodated.  A similar 
modification  applies  to  the  flexure  of  the  limbs, 
which  are  altered  in  thickness  by  change  of 
action  ; for  as  the  muscles  contract  in  length,  they 
increase  in  thickness.  This  is  readily  tested  by 
the  hand  on  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm,  as 
that  member  is  extended  or  drawn  up  ; and  the 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  lower  limbs. 
Even  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  although  these  are 
chiefly  tendinous  rather  than  muscular,  analo- 
gous modifications  of  dimension  take  place  as 
they  are  extended  or  contracted. 

The  bones,  however,  which  form  the  frame- 
work on  whioh  all  the  body  is  constructed  and  I 
supported,  do  not  change  in  length  by  variety  of 
position,  and  thus,  in  respect  to  lengths,  it  is 
safest  to  measure  from  end  to  end  of  the  bones 
than  from  the  prominences  of  the  flesh.  For 
instance,  in  respect  to  the  arm  in  different 
actions  : when  it  is  bent,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
is  more  bent,  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  increases,  because  the 
point  of  the  elbow  is  at  one  end  of  one  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  lower  arm,  which  point  projects  a 
little  beyond  its  jointing  with  the  lower  end  of  I 
the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  at  the  elbow.  From 
this  oause,  when  the  arm  is  bent  up,  this  pro- 
jection goes  down,  and  this  makes  the  measure- 
ment from  it  to  the  top  of  the  Bhoulder  in  this 
action  distinctly  more  than  when  the  arm  is  : 
straightened,  and  when,  consequently,  this  point 
goes  up.  And  this  change,  also,  is  readily  reoog- 
nised  by  the  hand  during  the  alteration  of  the  : 
action  of  the  arm,  and  the  degree  to  whioh  this 
takes  place  is  a subject  for  the  employment  of  : 
compasses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  length  from  the  point  i 
of  the  elbow  to  the  under  wrist-bone  remains  in  : 
all  actions  the  same,  as  they  are  but  the  two 
opposite  ends  of  the  same  bone,  the  ulna ; and  it 
may  be  noted  as  a convenient  comparative  mea- 
surement iu  a statue,  that  this  bone,  in  well-pro- 
portioned form,  is  usually  of  the  same  length  as  ; 
the  foot,  namely,  that  from  the  elbow  to  the  \ 
wrist- bone  is  the  same  length  as  from  the  tip  of 
the  longest  toe  to  the  heel. 

A variation  of  a similar  nature  to  that  whioh  I 
takes  place  in  the  measurement  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  in  pro- 
portion as  the  arm  is  bent  or  extended,  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  distance  from  the  back  of  the 
knee-joint  to  the  point  of  the  heel  according  as 
the  fuot  is  drawn  up  or  pointed  down  ; only  to 
a degree  greater  in  proportion  as  the  projection  i 
of  the  heel  is  greater  than  that  of  the  point  of  > 
the  elbow.  Thus  in  comparative  measurement 
it  is  preferable  to  measure  from  the  knee  to  the  * 
ankle-bones,  rather  than  to  the  heel,  nor  should  i 
such  measurement,  to  be  reliable,  be  taken  from  i 
the  patella  or  knee-cap,  for  that  is  the  movable  : 
bone,  but  from  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  by  its  ' 
side,  to  either  ankle.  Thus,  in  considering  the  i 
different  parts  of  the  human  frame,  it  may  be  i 
recognised  that  the  aid  of  oompasses  is  equally  ; 
to  the  purpose  in  adjusting  appropriate  differ-- 
ences  of  dimension  as  in  insuring  just  uniformity  ; 
in  parts  which  should  bo  in  duplicate. 

In  regard  to  the  more  loosely-playing  bones,  ? 
as  the  knee-oap  above  mentioned,  and  the  larger 
bones  of  the  clavicles  and  shoulder-blades,  mea- > 
surements  have  to  be  made  from  them  with  1 
cautious  allowance  and  some  latitude,  as  they  ; 
do  not  yield  such  simple  and  definite  items  for 
this  purpose  as  the  more  closely-knit  parts  of  i 
the  bony  Btrnoture. 

The  above  considerations  in  respect  to  diver-  ■ 
gence  from  uniformity  under  change  of  position  i 
in  portions  of  the  general  form  otherwise  in  t 
correspondence,  also  apply  to  some  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  faoe.  In  theory  we  i 
may  accept  that  the  human  face,  if  viewed  t 
exactly  in  front,  and  without  the  head  being  : 
turned  either  towards  the  right  or  the  left,  may  ; 
have  its  form  and  features  precisely,  to  use  the  i 
artistic  term,  “in  drawing”;  that  is,  exactly  ; 
corresponding  in  measurement  in  all  respects,  < 
although  such  perfect  parity  is  rarely  to  be  found  i 
in  nature.  Nevertheless  let  it  be  granted,  when  i 
the  head  is  exactly  upright  and  straight  on  the  > 
shoulders  and  not  turned  in  any  degree  to  the 
right  or  left,  that  it  might  be  so  represented  i 
without  detriment  to  its  look  of  natural  ease,  £ 
Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  the 
head  is  turned  even  slightly  either  wey  this  i 
perfeot  correspondence  of  sides  vanishes,  whioh 
change  mist  be  taken  account  of  in  represent-  : 
ing  it  in  art  or  an  unnatural  stiffness  of  appeal-  : 
ance  will  be  the  result.  _ 

Were  it  possible  that  the  intelligent  ajd  : 
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lively  feafcarea  of  the  human  face  were  composed 
of  some  rigid  material,  this  obange  could  not 
take  place,  but,  constituted  as  the  visage  is  of 
pliable  and  elastic  flesh,  it  is  motive,  not  only 
by  expression,  but  by  alteration  of  position,  to 
which  at  onoe  it  adapts  itself.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  head  is  turned  on  the  neck  to 
either  side  a similar  amount  of  substance  of 
cheek  and  features  has  to  be  accommodated  on 
that  side  within  a diminished  space  as  has  to 
be  extended  on  the  other  side  to  an  increased 
one  ; so  that  a distinct  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  is  the  result,  and  not  only 
does  this  affect  the  form  of  the  cheeks,  but 
also  of  the  mouth,  causing  its  two  sides  to  vary ; 
and  this  modification  of  form  extends  in  a lesser 
degree,  even  to  the  wings  of  the  nose  and  the 
lower  surroundings  of  the  eyes,  insomuch  that 
the  whole  contour  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face 
is  thrown  out  of  parity ; and  if  this  be  not 
allowed  for  in  art,  especially  in  sculpture,  a 
want  of  appearance  of  life  and  ease  will  be  the 
consequence. 

The  attention  whioh  these  details  of  Nature 
received  from  the  sculptors  of  classic  days  may 
be  recognised  by  the  eye,  and  tested  by  com- 
passes ; as  in  the  familiar  examples  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Medicean  Venus,  in 
both  of  which  statues,  the  heads  being  turned 
on  one  Bide,  the  contours  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  face  are  modified  accordingly.  It  is  not 
neoessary  to  multiply  instances,  but  similar  con- 
Biderations  have  more  or  less  guided  the  treat- 
ment of  all  the  finest  antique  Btatues  and  busts. 

The  above  remarks,  although  possibly  they 
may  have  some  interest  with  the  general  reader 
as  noting  facts  of  Nature  which  lie  out  of  the 
path  of  usual  observation,  are,  as  matters  of 
actual  measurement,  addressed  to  the  student 
of  sculpture,  their  subject  forming  part  of  those 
considerations  which  enter  into  his  provinoe  to 
investigate  and  aot  on  : not  only  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  clay  model,  but  afterwards  in  the 
completion  and  refinement  of  his  statue  in 
marble,  whioh  it  is  his  legitimate  dream  of  hope 
that  it  may  last  for  ages. 

In  the  higher  poetic  and  epic  class  of  sculp- 
ture, it  may  betaken  for  granted  that  the  sculp- 
tor’s devotion  to  his  art  will  not  allow  the  last 
stages  of  his  marble  statue  to  be  the  work  solely 
of  his  assistants,  bub  that  he  will  himself  also 
take  a large  part  in  the  actual  manual  work- 
manship of  it  in  a sincere  and  loving  spirit.  In 
this  finishing  of  his  creation,  the  compasses  are 
faithful  oritics,  and  should  be  ever  close  at  hand 
to  give  advice  as  his  tools  execute.  Such  care 
can  have  no  disadvantages ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  will  oonduce  not  only  to  the  reasonableness 
and  truth  of  his  work,  but  also  to  its  beauty  and 
excellence. 

Precision  of  measurement  will  not,  by  itself, 
make  a fine  statue  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a safe  axiom  that  a fine  statue  can  scarcely 
exist  with  any  great  divergence  from  it.  Mere 
exactitude  will  not  ensure  beauty ; but  wide 
departures  from  it  are  open  to  great  doubt ; and 
it  is  evident  that,  while  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  scrupulous  accuracy,  perceptible  devia- 
tion invites  objection.  The  literal  precision  of 
a mechanical  lay-figure  will  not  achieve  the 
harmonious  proportions  of  a beautiful  statue, 
but  if  a modification  of  measurement  be  pleaded 
for  in  certain  cases  it  should,  at  least,  be  for 
some  evident  and  sufficient  reason  and  well- 
advised  purpose. 

In  the  above  observations  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  recognised  proportional 
i measurements  of  7,  7 or  8 heads  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  figure ; nor  of  various  other 
! serviceable  details  of  the  ratios  of  classic  form. 
I These  are  fully  afforded  by  Vitruvius,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Flaxman,  Gibson,  Bonomi,  and  other 
: honoured  authorities,  and  are  accepted  and  in 
1 use  by  all  sculptors.  The  limited  provinoe  of 
: the  foregoing  notes  has  not  been  dissertation  on 
: these  well-founded  theories,  whioh  would  have 
been  superfluous,  but  has  been  oon6ned  to  some 
! consideration  of  the  praotice  of  measurement 
by  the  eye  and  compasses  in  furtherance  of  their 
application  to  the  process  of  sculpture  ; princi- 
pally by  comparison  of  the  ohanges  made  in 
i corresponding  parts  by  difference  of  action. 

Such  as  they  are,  these  remarks  aie  not  the 
: offspring  of  speculation,  but  the  result  of  many 
years  of  handicraft  with  the  modelling  tool  and 
1)  chisel. 


At  the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday,  the 
21th  ulb.,  Mr.  Chubb  exhibited,  in  action  and 
erplained,  the  new  patent  electrio  time-lock,  a 
very  marvellous  yet  simple  piece  of  mechanism. 


RIVER  CONSERVANCY  AND  PROTECTION 
FROM  FLOOD. 

THE  “BUILDER”  AND  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

An  influential  deputation,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  many  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
country,  and  including  eight  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  an  interview,  on  the 
22nd  of  Marob,  with  Mr.  Dodson,  at  the  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  order  to  urge  on  the 
Government  the  importance  of  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  conservancy  of  our  rivers.  Mr. 
Dodson  explained  that  it  was  only  by  full  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  that  the  imperfections  of 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  could  be  explained 
or  remedied,  and  that  “ it  was  impossible  to 
grapple  with  these  different  points  until  they  got 
into  Committee.” 

At  the  very  time  when  the  deputation  was 
thus  engaged,  a little  pamphlet  on  the  Conser- 
vancy of  Rivers  had  just  been  issued,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Quarterly  Volume  of  the  Minutes 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, which  certainly  throws  more  light  on  the 
main  questions  of  River  Conservancy  than  any 
other  work  in  the  language  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  It  would  have  been  of  no  small 
utility,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Mr.  Peel  and  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  Mr.  Dodson,  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  have  read  this  pamphlet  with 
attention. 

To  none  will  the  contents  of  the  little  book 
have  more  interest  than  to  the  constant  readers 
of  the  Builder,  for  they  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  those  great  primary  principles,  of 
the  importance  of  which  we  were  for  so  loDg  the 
only  exponents  in  the  press,  fully  accepted  and 
admitted  by  what  may  be  called  our  only  jury 
of  experts.  The  little  pamphlet  contains  (1),  a 
paper  on  the  rivers  of  Ithe  Eastern  Midland 
district  of  England,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler;  and 
(2),  one  on  the  valley  of  the  Irwell,  by  Mr.  A. 
Jacob.  To  these  papers,  Bpecial  in  their  applica- 
tion, we  need  not  further  refer.  But  the  debate 
whioh  ensued  upon  the  reading,  and  whioh 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  two  evenings,  has 
unusual  value.  Some  thirty  engineers,  familiar 
with  river  hydraulics,  including  one  Italian,  one 
German,  and  three  Frenchmen  of  eminence,  took 
part  in  this  debate.  The  subjeot  was  thus 
approached  from  the  point  of  view  illustrated 
by  foreign  experience,  as  well  as  by  home 
practice,  or  want  of  praotice.  The  speakers, 
however,  were  unanimous  in  their  declaration  of 
the  oardinal  importance  of  the  principles  which 
we  have  so  long  enunciated.  No  meddling  with 
a river  can  be  expected  to  be  of  any  utility 
unless  under  two  conditions : — (1),  the  whole 
watershed  distriot  must  be  under  the  control  of 
one  supreme  authority  ; and  (2),  a hydrographic 
survey  of  such  watershed  district  is  an  in. 
dispensable  preliminary  to  any  useful  work 
within  its  boundary. 

The  general  outcome  of  the  debate,  further, 
was  to  the  effect  that  any  merely  permissive 
Bill  must  run  a great  risk  of  aggravating  exist- 
ing evils.  Mr.  Rawlinson  said  that  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  existence  relating  to 
rivers,  canals,  harbours,  and  docks  numbered 
about  4,000.  Mr.  Abernethy  said  that  the  great 
defect  in  our  river  management  was  due  to 
divided  jurisdiction.  General  boards,  composed 
of  men  selected,  irrespective  of  local  influence, 
and  having  control,  not  only  over  rivers,  but 
over  their  affluents,  appeared  to  his  experience 
demanded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Dawbarn  “ had  arrived  at  the  oonviotion  that 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  removal  of 
the  evils  of  flooding  were  not  so  muoh  engineer- 
ing difficulties  as  difficulties  arising  from  the 
want  of  legislative  faoility  for  constituting  right 
governments  over  the  rivers.  In  many  districts 
the  proper  course  had  been  known  for  years.” 
The  None  is  a case  in  point.  Mr.  Giles,  con- 
firming Mr.  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  cited  the  case 
of  seventeen  boards  of  control  existing  in 
a small  district  about  Lincoln.  Mr.  Martin 
pointed  out  thattheprovisionsof  the  Government 
Bill  would  lead  to  “a  state  of  things  similar  to 
that  whioh  had  been  described  as  so  injurious 
on  the  Witham  and  Fen  districts,  namely,  a 
multiplicity  of  conservanoy  authorities  and 
districts,  each  having  jurisdiction  over  a part 
only  of  the  river  basin,  each  more  or  less  jealous 
of  its  neighbour;  without  cohesion,  and  without 
knowledge  of,  or  consideration  for,  the  general 
interests  of  the  river  basin  considered  as  a 
whole.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Barry  said  that  “on  the 
river  Hull  there  were  no  less  than  five  drainage 


districts,  a navigation  commission,  a court  of 
sewers,  and  a corporation,  all  olaiming  juris- 
diction in  some  way  over  the  river.  The  result 
of  the  confliot  of  authority  was,  that  nothing 
was  ever  done  to  the  river ; it  was  never 
cleaned  out ; it  was  never  regulated ; weeds 
were  allowed  to  grow  ; and  people  were  allowed 
to  put  obstructions  in  it.  At  a distance  of  only 
two  miles  and  a half  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  the  low-water  line  of  spring  tides  was 
15  ft.  higher  than  in  the  Humber  itself,  and  at 
a distance  of  one  mile  from  the  mouth  it  was 
9 ft.  higher ; and  nothing  was  done  to  improve 
the  river.”  Mr.  Bateman  said  that  “ the  con- 
ditions of  riparian  owners, — those  who  lived  on 
the  high  lands,  and  those  on  the  low  lands, — 
were  so  various  and  antagonistic  one  to  the 
other  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
bring  any  river  basin  into  such  a condition  that 
all  parties  would  agree  to  the  adoption  of  a par- 
ticular system  by  which  the  floods  might  be 
reduced.” 

So  unanimous  and  unhesitating  a consent  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  great  principles  on  which 
we  have  so  long  insisted,  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  say  more  on  this  point.  The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  our  rivers  is  not  an  engineering 
difficulty ; it  simply  arises  from  want  of  unity 
of  system  and  unity  of  oontrol.  We  are  thus 
led  to  say  a word  as  to  that  vexed  part  of  the 
subject  on  whioh  we  have  hitherto  been  silent, 
viz.,  the  area  of  land  rateable  to  the  cost  of 
river  improvement.  As  to  this  we  have  said 
nothing,  from  the  wish  first  to  obtain  an  assent, 
— Buoh  as  is  now  acoorded  by  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers, — to  the  first  principles  we  laid 
down.  But  now  this  question  of  rating  comes 
to  the  fore.  Not  only  so,  it  is  probable  that  it 
is  on  this  that  the  fight  will  take  place,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  opposition  to  any 
truly  efficient  Bill  will  be  suooessful. 

As  to  this,  then,  we  think  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  to  attempt  a general  determination 
of  the  principle  of  rating  as  a preliminary  part 
of  reform  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  conditions  of  the  various  river  districts 
vary  so  widely  that  what  would  be  a fair  distri- 
bution of  rating  in.  one  case  would  be  manifestly 
unjust  in  another.  Each  watershed  has  not 
only  to  bo  engineered,  but  to  be  rated,  on  prin- 
ciples appropriate  to  itself.  The  first  thing  then 
needful,  as  we  have  all  along  said,  is  the  survey. 
With  the  survey  of  a district  in  band,  any  com- 
petent engineer  would  be  able  at  once  to  point 
out  the  proper  rate  of  incidence  of  the 
cost  of  conservancy  as  divided  between  upland, 
midland,  and  marshland.  Without  such  a 
survey,  no  one  can  attempt  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion with  any  justice.  But  as  the  cost  of  the 
survey  is  a part  of  the  cost  of  the  conservancy, 
there  will  be  here  a vicious  cirole,  unless  the 
State  steps  in,  and  in  the  first  instance  under- 
takes the  cost  and  responsibility  of  the  neces- 
sary surveys  (which,  in  fact,  are  only  extensions 
of  the  Ordnance  map  into  proper  detail),  the 
cost  being  either  borne  by  the  nation,  or  refunded 
by  the  locality  hereafter,  as  Parliament  may 
decide. 

Thus  again,  by  another  but  a natural  road,  we 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  an  adequate  hydro- 
graphio  survey  of  each  river  district  is  a necessity 
preliminary  to  any  wise  legislation,  not  only  as 
regards  the  work  to  be  executed  for  the  con- 
servancy of  the  river  in  question,  but  also  as 
regards  the  consideration  of  the  rateable  pro- 
portions in  which  the  lands  lying  at  different 
levels  lying  within  that  area  should  contribute 
to  effeot  their  common  advantage  and  safety. 
It  is  worse  than  waste  of  time  to  debate  how  a 
thing  should  be  done  before  we  know  what  it 
is  that  we  ought  to  do. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH 
EXHIBITION. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  at  the 
French  and  Flemish  Gallery  opened  this  week. 
Two  of  the  prominent  places  are  occupied  by 
works  by  Professor  Muller,  one  of  which, An 
Almee’s  Admirers”  (62),  shows  this  remarkable 
and  powerful  painter  at  his  best.  This  paint, 
ing  represents  a group  of  Arabs  regarding 
with  what  may  be  called  “ stolid  interest,”  if 
such  a contradiction  in  terms  be  admissible, 
the  dancing  of  a woman  in  the  centre  of  the 
group.  The  painting  is  one  of  uncompromising 
realism,  in  one  sense ; no  attempt  is  made  to 
render  graceful  even  the  dancer,  who  is  thick- 
waisted  and  unattractive,  and  the  figures  who 
regard  her  are  sinister  and  cadaverous ; but  an 
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air  of  high  art  is  thr  i»n  over  the  whole  by  the 
breadth  of  style  an!  the  forcible  treatment  of 
light  throughout.  The  dancer  is  inspired  by 
the  sounds  of  two  outlandish-looking  instru- 
inents  of  the  fiddle  tribe,  played  by  two 
mn-ioians  sqnatted  on  the  ground.  Herr 
IWiiller’s  other  work,  “An  Arab  Home”  (17). 
might  pass  as  an  illustration  of  the  proverb, 

“ Home  is  home,  be  it  never  so  home'y.”  It  is 
certainly  very  homely  in  this  case;  but  here 
again  the  style  is  the  redeeming  quality,  and 
gives  high  interest  to  a mean  and  squalid 
subject.  The  other  two  oentre  pictures  present 
a curious  contrast.  One  is  a mystical  work, 
“ The  Annunciation  ” (115),  in  which  a Syrian 
girl,  of  very  sweet  features,  beautifully  painted, 
kneels  on  a house-top  with  a bridal  veil  floating 
behind  her,  and  receives  the  message  from  a 
watery -looking  and  figureless  angel  who  floats 
in  the  air  before  her.  The  kneeling  woman  is 
as  figureless  as  the  angel ; the  one  point  in  the 
picture  is  her  face.  The  fourth  work  alluded  to 
is  one  of  M.  Bastien-Lepnge’s  big  pieces  of 
realism,  “Un  Mendiant”  (159),  a large  oanvaB 
whereon  is  represented  a Btnrdy  beggar  in  the 
aot  of  pocketing  the  dole  given  him  from  a 
oottage,  from  the  half-closed  door  of  which  a 
little  child  is  looking  on  the  beggar  with  a sweet 
face  of  interest  and  compassion  whioh  the  objeot 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  merit  very  muoh.  The 
rest  of  the  canvas, — alargepquare  one, — is  taken 
up  with  the  wall  and  the  white  window-shutters 
of  the  house,  and  other  uninteresting  details, 
enclosed  in  a very  elaborate  frame  covered  with 
realistic  foliage  in  relief,  and  apparently  designed 
expressly  for  the  painting.  The  work  is,  in 
fact,  a magnified  genre  pioture,  and  as  such 
occupies  more  wall  spaoe  than  its  intellectual 
interest  is  worth,  and  might  as  well  have  been 
painted  on  a much  smaller  scale  with  equal  and, 
perhaps,  better  effect. 

Among  the  beBt  contributions  to  the  collec- 
tion are  those  by  Herr  Anker.  In  his 
two  principal  works,  “Physic  without  Faculty” 
(9),  and  “His  Custom  of  an  Afternoon” 
(90),  we  are  struck  by  the  fine  feeling  for 
colour  displayed,  and  also  by  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  composition  of  the  groupp, 
a matter  which,  in  the  over  - tendency  to 
realism  in  the  present  day,  is  often  much 
neglected.  The  group  on  the  right,  in  the  first- 
nimed  work,  formed  by  the  mother  and  two 
children,  falls  into  a complete  harmony  of  lines, 
evidently  carefully  studied,  and  yet  having  the 
effect  of  spontaneous  impulse.  The  same 
harmony  and  repose  of  line  are  seen  even  more 
completely  in  No.  90,  where  an  old  man  dozes 
in  an  armchair  with  a child  on  his  knee ; the 
repose  of  the  whole  is  perfect.  If  the  colour  in 
this  be  oompared  with  that  in  Kauffmann’s  “A 
Disciple  of  Paganini”  (87),  it  will  be  observed 
how  it  is  possible  to  make  out  of  the  dingy 
garments  of  poverty  something  pleasanter  and 
richer  in  colour  effect  than  the  cold  dingy 
browns  which  are  constantly  repeated  by  Herr 
Kauffmann  and  other  painters  of  the  same 
school.  The  value  of  composition  is  negatively 
illustrated,  again,  in  the  child  subjects  of  M. 
Dargelas  (22,  50),  in  which  the  figures  are 
dotted  over  the  canvas  in  a jagged  manner 
whioh  is  uncomfortable  to  the  eye;  they  have 
sufficient  relation  to  each  other  in  their  actions, 
but  they  do  not  group  happily. 

Among  other  things  there  is  a beautiful  little 
bit,  by  Israels,  “The  Evening  of  Life”  (146), 
whioh  is  just  a title  for  a small  interior  with  a 
figure.  “The  End  of  the  Day,”  by  Jusles 
Breton  (25),  is  not  a first-class  specimen  of  the 
painter,  it  is  not  very  good  in  colour,  though  the 
heads  are  expressive;  “The  Gleaners,”  by 
Laugee  (166),  is  a more  successful  work  of  the 
same  class,  in  which  it  most  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  inspiration  is  drawn  from  Breton. 
There  is  a capital  figure  in  Capobianchi’s  “ Le 
Tir  k,  la  Cible”  (3),  that  of  the  lad  holding  the 
bow,  in  a pioture  otherwise  rather  feeble  and 
not  very  harmonious  in  colour ; it  is  a Pompeian 
interior.  “ A Musical  Jury, — Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury ” (41),  by  L.  Jimenez,  is  another  study  of 
a special  period,  very  clever  in  some  of  the 
he^ds,  but  painted  in  the  hmd  sp  .tr.y  manner 
whioh  has  been  adopted  by  this  artist : the  screen 
behind  the  jury,  by  the  way,  is  out  of  perspec- 
tive “At  Ti6oort  ” (151).  by  E.  Van  Marcke, 
shows  fine  painting  of  horses,  cattle,  and  boats 
in  eule  oaving  mnoh  of  r,he  finer  qualities  ol 
Cuvp.  with  more  power  and  breadth  of  manner. 

“Tide  coming  in,  Boulogne”  (61),  by  Th. 
Weber,  is  a work  whioh  might  suggest  questions 
t u ,ome  of  our  sea-painters  as  to  the  tone  of  the 
tea.  We  have  here  the  same  kind  of  fall  and 


loaded  painting  of  water  which  is  so  effective  in 
the  hands  of  at  least  one  distinguished  Eoglish 
sea-paiDter,  but  we  have  it  accompanied  by 
tones  whioh  certainly  are  nearer  the  aotnal 
realistio  tone  of  sea  water  breaking  on  sand 
than  what  is  sometimes  offered  to  us  as  such 
in  our  own  exhibitions.  The  interest  of  land- 
scape is  specially  centred  this  year  in  the  workB 
of  C.  Heffner,  who  has  several  paintings  in  the 
principal  moms,  and  a oolleotion  of  Btudies  up- 
stairs. Of  the  finished  paintings  much  the 
finest  is  “On  the  Banks  of  Lake  Starnberg” 
(49),  an  expanse  of  shallow  water  under  a bright 
sky,  bordered  by  flat  country,  the  perspective 
extent  of  whioh  is  beautifully  made  out.  The 
other  large  work,  “ The  Last  Glint  before  the 
Gloaming  ” (82),  is  less  successful,  the  left-hand 
portion  at  least  of  the  painting  is  hard  and  tone- 
less. Among  the  studies  upstairs  many  impress 
us  with  the  same  quality  of  hardness,  though 
there  is  very  foroible  and  brilliant  work  among 
them.  One  of  the  finest  in  oolour  and  texture, 
a small  view  of  the  “ Thames  at  Maidenhead,” 
left  a curious  impression  of  topographical  in- 
acouracy,  the  Thames  being  made  to  appear  like 
a straight  canal.  Among  other  landscapes  are 
the  usual  snow  picturesof  Munthe,  a fine  broadly- 
painted  “View  near  Stockholm”  (48),  by  W.  de 
Gegerfelt,  “ Forest  Labour,"  by  E.  Hallattz 
(16),  “ A Norwegian  Lake  ” (114),  by  A. 
Wahlberg  ; and  in  a retired  corner  an  exquisite 
“ Idyll,”  by  Corot  (31),  giveB  a glimpse  of  the 
romance  of  landscape-painting,  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  literally  gave  us  poetry  measurable 
by  the  square  foot. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PARIS* 

The  management  of  the  highways  and  the 
byways  of  the  city  forms,  it  can  be  understood, 
an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council,  comprising  the  paving, 
macadamising,  and  asphalting  of  the  side  walks 
and  roads, the  piercing  of  new  and  the  levelling  of 
old  thoroughfares,  their  sweeping,  watering,  and 
lighting,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the  various 
vehicles  that  circulate  in  the  city.  In  1877 
something  like  6,000,000  of  square  metres  or 
yards  superficial  were  paved  in  Paris,  and  Borne 
2,000,000  macadamised,  the  French  macadamised 
roads  not  differing  muoh  from  our  own  except 
that  they  are,  as  a rule,  broader.  For  the  side 
walks,  those  paved  with  granite,  the  city  re- 
funds to  the  householders  a third  of  their 
expense,  bnt  only  a sixth  for  asphalte  pave- 
ments, but,  onoe  laid  down,  the  city  undertakes 
their  maintenance.  In  a former  artiole  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  voirie  of  Paris  : under  this 
head  are  included  a large  number  of  important 
municipal  matters.  These  may  be  mentioned 
as  follow:  the  oreation  of  new  thoroughfares 
and  their  plan  ; the  purohase  and  sale  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  drawing  up  of  estimates  ; accord- 
ing concessions  aud  permission  for  building;  and 
the  supervision  of  all  new  erections,  the  main- 
tenance in  healthy  condition  of  all  houses, 
examinations  of  enoroachments  on  thorough- 
fares, the  numbering  of  dwellings,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  quarries  which  undermine 
Paris.  It  will  be  Been  that  in  many  points  the 
French  system  resembles  our  own.  The  builder 
of  every  house  has  to  consult  before  commencing 
work  the  municipal  plans,  and  all  enoroach- 
ments have  to  be  duly  authorised ; the  height 
of  buildings  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  20  metres 
(65  ft.  6 in.),f  the  superficies  of  all  interior 
courtyards  is  regulated  by  law.  Wooden  con- 
structions are  authorised  in  exceptional  cases 
alone,  and  the  establishment  of  all  privies  and 
closets  is  submitted  to  the  severest  administra- 
tive rules.  The  administration  has  it  always  in 
its  power  to  inspect  all  old  houses  and  to  oblige 
the  owner  to  execute  any  necessary  repairs,  or 
even  dose  a house;  the  privies  can  only  be 
opened  to  be  emptied  and  shut,  after  a visit  of  a 
special  municipal  officer ; unhealthy  dwellings 
can  be  closed  if  incapable  of  being  rendered 
habitable.  The  facades  of  all  the  houses  have  to 
be  cleaned  once  every  ten  years. 

The  maintenance  of  the  public  thorongh- 
fares  figures  on  the  budget  of  1879  for  some 
7 500,000  francs  (300  000Z  ),  to  whioh  must  be 
added  hard  upon  another  1,000,000  francs,  for 
new  pavements,  1,500,000  francs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  side-walks,  which,  with  the  500,000 


* See  Builder,  p.  212,  ante. 

t By  the  law  of  1872,  the  height  of  the  houses  in  a 
street  is  regulated  by  its  width,  as  also  the  slope  of  the 
roof. 


franos  paid  to  the  employ 6s,  brings  the  total 
up  to  about  10,500,000  francs  (420,0001),  a 
sum  a third  of  whioh  is  paid  by  the  State, 
and  in  a small  proportion  by  the  gas  and  water 
companies.  Admirably  as  Paris  may  be  said 
to  be  now  paved,  there  still  exist  many  streets 
but  ill-paved  and  lighted,  a fault  which  lies 
literally  at  the  doors  of  the  owners  of  the 
houses,  unable  to  pay  the  neoepsary  expenses. 
The  city,  however,  gives  ample  facilities  for  pay- 
ment by  instalments,  aud  in  time  we  may  expeot 
the  streets  of  the  whole  capital  to  be  in  the  same 
admirable  order  as  its  leading  thoroughfares. 

The  watering,  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  removal 
of  refuse  from  the  streets  is  the  duty  of  a 
special  set  of  men  and  women  (not  the  broken- 
down  gangs  of  workhouse  pensioners  used  in 
England),  most  of  whom  work  for  half  a day, 
that  is,  from  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  (according  to  the  season)  till  ten,  the 
Btreets  being  very  properly  swept  every  morning 
before  the  mass  of  people  are  out  of  bed.  The 
personnel  counts  some  3,120  men  and  women, — 
these  latter  excellent  workers  ; they  reoeive  : 
lfrano  20  centimes;  the  men  1 franc  50  centimes  i 
to  1 franc  75  centimes,  recently  augmented  by  j 
2 oentimes  an  hour.  The  road-menders  are  paid  : 
by  the  month, — 105  franos  to  110  franos  the  i 
foremen,  86  franca  to  90  francs  the  men  ; 5 franos  i 
being  kept  baok  for  the  savings  - banks  and  : 
2 franos  for  the  retiring  pension. 

The  Paris  streets  are  largely  watered  by  \ 
means  of  a movable  hose  which  screws  on  to  t 
the  fire-plugs,  some  2fc  millions  of  square  yards  i 
being  thus  watered,  it  being  found  to  cost 
half  less  than  with  the  watering-carts,  of  whioh  1 
some  350  are  employed,  and  water  a surfaoe  e 
of  some  6,000,000  square  yards.  How  is  it,  it 
may  he  asked,  that  we  have  not  yet  introduced  ( 
the  use  of  the  hoBe  ? The  removal  of  the  dust,  t 
again,  is  one  of  those  excellently  organised  j 
systems  we  may  well  envy  our  neighbours.  9 
Eaoh  day  the  dust-cart  oalls,  before  nine  o’clock,  c 
— suoh  a barbarity  as  a dust-hole  is  unknown  in  i 
Paris, — and  the  house  refuse  is  removed;  the.i 
work  is  oonfided  by  tender  to  a dozen  or  so  con- 1 
traotors,  the  expense  to  the  Municipality  being  j 
about  700,000  francs  (28.000Z.).  The  Bweep-) 
ing  and  watering  cost  5,500,000  francs: 
(220,0001.),  a large  number  of  poor  and  deserving  | 
people  being  employed,  who  faithfully  perform  a 
the  duties  so  ill-executed  in  our  capital,  wherer 
dirt  lies  for  days,  and  pieces  of  unsightly  papers 
strew  every  thoroughfare. 

Paris,  once  one  of  the  worst  lighted  cities  ini: 
the  world,  is  now  admirably  supplied  with  gasv 
and  electric  lamps.  Our  space  does  not  allow'! 
of  any  historical  survey  of  the  advances  made  :i: 
one  or  two  dates  will  amply  suffice.  In  1774,  800)1 
lanterns  were  ordered  to  be  lighted  ; six  yearsr 
later,  2,200;  in  1797,  4,112  ; it  was  not  till  18241: 
that  gas  made  its  appearance  in  Paris  (Pall-mall? 
was  lighted  with  gas  as  far  back  as  1807,  so; 
Ounningham  tells  us).  There  are  now  Bomen 
40,000  to  50.000  lamps  in  the  city,  the  expensej; 
being  calculated  at  hard  on  6,000,000  franos? 
(240,0001),  but  Londoners  would  grumble  sadlyl 
at  the  amount  which  Parisians  have  to  pay  fori 
their  gas  bill.  Monopoly  rules  triumphant, ir 
though  eleoiricity  promises  now  to  Bomewhata 
re-establish  matters. 

As  eminently  connected  with  the  public  il 
thoroughfares,  a few  words  may  be  devoted  toti 
the  omnibuses  of  Paris.  The  company  enjoys? 
a monopoly,  but  under  certain  conditions.  Ones' 
of  these  is  noteworthy.  In  case  of  frost,  thes 
company  is  called  upon  to  furnish  the  city  fore 
the  removal  of  snow  and  ice,  and  to  strew  sand,  <: 
so  necessary  with  asphalted  roads,  fifty  carts  a 
day,  each  with  two  horses  and  a driver;  andj 
since  the  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines,  ther; 
omnibns  company  furnishes  for  4,000Z.  annually! 
the  horses,  harness,  and  drivers  necessary  ini; 
oases  of  emergency.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree-  ( 
ment,  the  invariable  price  within  the  city  wallsli 
of  all  omnibuses  is  fixed  at  15  centimes  (less: 
than  threehalfpence)  for  the  outside  places,  and: 
at  30  centimes  for  the  interior.  This  is  not  the! 
place  to  describe  the  organisation  of  theomnibnsi 
company ; suffice  it  to  say  that  we  Londoners:: 
may  well  envy  the  Parisians  the  cheapness, si 
regularity,  and  rapidity  of  their  omnibus  ser-) 
vice,  its  well-arranged  and  numerous  waiting-i|] 
rooms,  the  politeness  of  the  conductors,  and  thel: 
comfort  especially  of  the  more  newly-con-i 
6tructed  carriages. 

In  the  matter  of  taxes  on  the  entry  of  pro-i 
visions,  Paris  stands  behind  London,  thongt*?: 
let  it  be  remarked,  it  is  alone  by  these  levies i 
that  so  many  of  the  expenses  are  paid  ; but  in 
the  matter  of  providing  markets  for  the  distii*  i 
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button  of  food,  Paris  takes  the  lead,  perhaps,  of 
all  oities  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  its  famous 
Halles  Centrales,  eaoh  neighbourhood  is  sup- 
plied with  a market,  an  ample  diminutive  oopy 
of  the  great  central  market ; in  no  way  more 
wisely  than  this  has  the  oity  of  Paris  expended 
during  past  years  its  many  millions  of  franos. 
London  would  be  spared  much  of  the  incon- 
venience of  street  cries,  the  publio  would  be 
better  served,  the  burden  of  trade  lessened, 
con'd  district  markets  be  more  liberally  sup- 
plied. In  return  for  the  millions  of  francs, — 
Borne  five  millions  sterling, — whioh  the  city 
reoeives  from  its  town  dneB,  a careful  in- 
spection is  exercised,  and  fraud  and  adultera- 
tion  striotly  watched.  The  ereotion  of  new 
and  the  enlargement  of  old  markets,  and  innu- 
merable minor  matters,  entail  a large  yearly 
expenditure.  The  Entrep6t  de  Beroy,  the  great 
bonded  warehouses  for  wine,  will  shortly  be 
entirely  rebuilt  at  an  immense  expense;  the 
abattoirs,  or  slaughter-houses,  of  La  Villette, 
together  with  the  ereotion  of  the  Halles  Cen- 
trales,  involved,  it  can  be  imagined,  an  enormous 
outlay,  but  the  expense  was  justified  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  made  by  the  oity  as  a 
measure  of  public  hygiene,  and  from  the  ser- 
vices these  great  works  rendered  in  providing 
the  oapital  with  an  ample  supply  of  the  firBt 
necessities  of  existeDoe. 

The  Charity  Organisation  of  Paris  ( Assistance 
Publique)  is,  as  can  be  supposed,  an  important 
item  in  the  municipal  budget.  While  the  task  of 
the  present  day  is  eminently  to  facilitate  work, 
to  encourage  thrift,  and  prepare  the  coming  gene- 
ration by  a good  general  and  technical  education, 
there  is  a sad  amount  of  misery  to  assist,  and 
the  municipality  of  Paris  is  no  less  generous 
in  the  work  of  oharity  than  our  own  great 
corporations.  There  are  members  of  the  council 
who  have  even  wished  that  less  might  be 
expended  on  beautifying  the  oapital,  and  not 
only  that  more  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of 
the  poor,  but  that  this  assistance  be  of  a more 
intelligent  character.  It  is  a task  beyond  our 
power  to  summarise  the  various  points  of  the 
oharity  organisation  of  the  Paris  municipality ; 
the  question  finds  itself,  unfortunately  for  our 
neighbours,  complicated  to  a great  extent  by 
religious  difficulties,  it  being  urged  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  plaoed  solely  in  lay 
hands.  The  traditions  of  the  past  are  struggling 
hotly  with  the  reforms  and  facts  of  the  present ; 
and  there  is  justice  in  the  complaint  that  while 
the  superb  establishments  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  whioh  are  Bhown  to  the  stranger 
astonish  him,  the  fact  none  the  less  remains 
that  out  of  a population  of  two  millions  the 
number  of  relieved  poor  is  over  113,000.  A 
million  sterling  figures  on  the  budget  for  oharity, 
half  of  whioh  the  Paris  municipality  have  to 
pay,  and  yet  this  sum  is  miserably  insufficient 
for  the  purpose,  while  its  distribution  shows,  on 
inquiry,  sad  abuses,  the  butt  of  endless  attacks 
and  oomplaints  on  the  part  of  the  publio,  and  in 
the  Municipal  Council  itself. 

The  expenses  connected  with  education  amount 
in  the  Paris  budget  to  some  12,000,000  of 
franos,  hard  on  half  a million  sterling,  a large 
number  of  scholarships  being  accorded  in  the 
municipal  “ College  Bollin,”  and  in  the  other 
sohools  scattered  over  the  city ; this  sum  is  wisely 
divided  between  the  different  sohools  of  design 
and  decorative  art,  the  apprentices’  schools, 
travelling  expenses  during  the  holidays  for  prize 
boys,  for  gratuitous  education,  savings-banks, 
&o. ; the  income  being  only  2,500,000  francs, 
the  expense  to  the  city  is  yearly  hard  on 
9,500,000  francs.  Awaiting  the  day  when 
instruction  will  be  rendered  obligatory  in 
Prance,  the  Paris  municipality  is  working 
hard  in  this  direction ; new  sohools  are  being 
opened  in  every  direction,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  are  constantly  undergoing  improve- 
ment, with  a view  to  preparing  serviceably  the 
future  generations.  The  great  question  of  tech- 
nical education  has  been  approached,  and  a 
Bohool  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Villette  has  been 
founded,  as  also  one  in  the  Rue  Tonrnefort. 
Talent  is  encouraged  by  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships, holiday  excursions  for  prize  boys  paid  for 
by  the  municipality  being  an  innovation  that 
deserves  mention.  The  infants’  schools,  the 
municipality  admit,  have  not  yet  reoeived  their 
requisite  development,  but  time  will  effeot 
reforms.  There  remain  to  mention  the  fifty- 
three  Bpeoial  sohools  of  design,  and  twelve  others 
for  geometrical  drawing  whioh  exist  in  Paris 
independently  of  the  drawing  lessons  given  in 
all  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  the  two 
“ superior  ” sohools,  resembling  the  Government 


Sohnol  of  Deoorative  Art  in  the  Rue  de  l'Eoole 
de  Medecine  which  will  shortly  be,  if  they  are 
not  at  present  actually,  established,  one  in  the 
Place  des  Vosges,  the  other  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours 
Sewing  and  dressmaking  lessons  are  given  in 
the  girls'  schools ; special  sohools  of  design  are 
each  year  subsidised  by  the  municipality.  The 
women  are  not  neglected,  five  book-keeping 
olasses  being  at  present  open  to  them,  and  the 
Municipal  Counoil  subsidises  a number  of  other 
professional  sohools  for  women  ; strange  to  say, 
sohools  of  oookery  are  not  known. 

To  those  whom  figures  may  interest,  we  may 
observe  that  the  financial  resources  of  Paris  are 
numerous.  In  the  first  place  come  those  most 
heavy  and  most  unreasonable  of  all  taxes  the 
town-dues  (octroi),  which,  falling  principally 
on  the  food  of  the  people,  only  await  some 
substitute  to  be  abolished  for  ever.  Iniquitous 
as  is  this  tax,  weighing  so  particularly  on  the 
poor  for  their  provisions,  light,  and  heat,  it  pro- 
duces an  income  to  the  municipality  of  over  five 
millions  sterling,  a tax  being  levied  on  nearly 
everything  that  passes  through  the  gates.  In 
one  year  alone,  that  of  1877,  the  item  of  build- 
ing materials  brought  13  millions  of  francs  (!) 
into  the  municipal  exchequer.  A million  sterling 
(in  the  budget  of  1879)  is  entered  as  accruing 
from  impositions  spiciales,  whioh  many  English- 
men would  indeed  consider  impositions,  but 
which  have  cheerfully  to  be  borne  by  the 
Parisians,  who,  for  their  gay  capital,  find  they 
have  the  piper  to  pay.  The  water  company 
pays  400,0001.  to  the  municipality ; the  gas 
company,  340,0001. ; the  markets  bring  in 

280.0001. ;  rates  from  the  voirie  department, 

240.0001.  ; 180,000t.  are  taken  from  the  rent  of 
cab-ranks,  &o. ; 120,000Z.  from  the  slaughter- 
houses ; sweeping  rates,  100,0001. ; from  the 
schools  another  100,0001. ; from  the  rent  for 
Bheds  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  80,000i. ; from 
the  cemeteries,  80,0001.  ; from  the  utilisation 
of  the  sewage,  60,000i. ; from  the  various 
munioipal  properties,  50,0001.  ; the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  with  its  wonderful  lakes,  ice-houses, 
cafes,  restaurants,  villas,  pasturage,  &c.,  brings 
in  atone  the  little  item  of  160,000  francs 
(6,4001.);  the  circuses,  theatres,  restaurants, 
panorama,  cafe  - concerts,  and  Palais  de 
1'Industrie,  in  the  Champs  fllysees,  no  less  than 
134,000  francs  (5,3601 ) ; divers  receipts  enter 
for  40,0001  ; the  rent  from  kiosks,  advertising, 
oolumns,  letting  of  ohairs  on  the  boulevards,  and 
in  the  parks,  80,0001.,  not  a small  portion  of 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  cafds  on  the  great 
boulevards  for  the  right  to  cover  a portion  of 
the  broad  pavement  with  the  little  tables  which 
give  to  the  streets  of  Paris  so  characteristic  an 
appearance;  from  burial  fees,  34,0001.;  from 
gun  licences  and  fine-*,  25,0001. ; permission  for 
building,  24,0001. ; from  public  weights  and 
measures,  14,000Z. ; stamp  taxes,  10,0001. ; sale 
of  old  buildtog  materials,  8,0001. ; and  last  on 
the  list,  accruing  to  the  budget  of  1879  from 
legacies  and  other  private  sources,  6,769  francs, 
or  little  over  2701.,  a humiliating  sum  for  so 
large  a city  as  Paris,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  principle  adopted  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris ; the  private  oharity  which  is 
exercised  so  generously  in  Eogland,  is  left  by 
the  publio  in  Franos  to  the  State  or  the 
Munioipal  Government. 

Against  the  receipts  the  expenses  have  to  be 
plaoed,  and  they  are  large ; we  have  mentioned 
most  of  the  principal  items  in  the  course  of  our 
paper,  the  total  amounts  to  hard  on  8,000,0001. 
sterling.  Suob,  hastily  sketched  out,  is  the 
working  of  the  Paris  municipality. 


INSPECTORS  OF  NUISANCES* 

A new  profession,  or  oalling,  came  into  the 
world  ten  years  ago.  There  was  no  long  struggle 
before  it  was  generally  acknowledged  ; for  it 
was  ushered  into  existence  with  all  the  pomp 
and  oiroumstanoe  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
at  once  enjoyed  the  widest  offioial  and  scientific 
consideration.  This  new  vocation  is  the  profes- 
sion of  Banitary  inspection.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  Publio  Health  Aot  of  1872  divided 
England  and  Wales  into  sanitary  districts,  and 
required  the  appointment  of  a staff  of  officers 
in  each  of  them,  inoIhding  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  straightway  every  mile  of 
country  was  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  these  new  guardians.  In  time  to  come  sani- 
tary knowledge  will  be  sufficiently  consolidated 

* A Praotical  Guide  for  Inspectors  tf  Nuisances.  By 
F.  R.  Wilson.  London  : Knight  & Co.,  90,  Fleet-street. 
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to  permit  of  public  competitive  examinations 
for  the  numerous  posts  thus  oreated.  At  present, 
however,  this  new  profession  is  open  to  all 
comers,  aud  the  post  is  not  always  properly 
filled. 

From  Plantagenet  times  there  has  always 
been  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
the  publio  health  by  legislation.  In  those 
remote  days,  unfortunately,  the  sources  of 
disease  were  but  little  known  : consequently, 
though  some  measures  were  takeD,  they 
were  few  and  feeble.  A condemnation  of 
measled  pork  was  one  of  the  earliest  sanitary 
enactments.  Edward  II.  decreed  that  any 
butoher  who  sold  swine’s  flesh  measled  should 
be  fined  for  the  first  offence,  pilloried  for  the 
seoond,  imprisoned  and  fined  for  the  third, 
and  expelled  from  the  town  for  the  fourth. 
Richard  II.  took  early  notice  of  nuisances  in  the 
form  of  filth  oast  into  ditohes  or  rivers,  or  in 
any  place  near  a oity,  borough,  or  town.  He 
decreed  that  any  one  casting  garbage  anywhere 
to  the  annoyance  of  other  people  should  be  called 
by  writ  before  the  Chancellor,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  be  punished  at  his  discretion.  Henry  VII. 
enacted  that  no  butoher  should  kill  in  his  scald- 
ing-house, or  within  a walled  town,  Cambridge, 
Carlisle,  and  Berwiok  excepted.  The  question 
of  overcrowding  was  taken  into  account  by 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  ministers.  A law  was  passed 
iu  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  lady  setting  f<  rth, 
“ No  owner  or  ocoupier  of  any  cottage  shall 
place  or  willingly  suffer  any  more  families  than 
one  to  cohabit  therein,  in  pain  to  forfeit  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Leet  ten  shillings  for  every  month 
he  so  continues  them  together.”  The  Great 
Plague  caused  many  enactments  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publio  health  in  the  matter  of 
the  prevention  of  the  spreading  of  infection; 
and  the  Great  Fire  was  the  cause  of  various 
regulations  respecting  the  laying-out  of  London 
streets  and  lanes,  the  sewerage,  drainage,  and 
building  of  houses  upon  a better  sanitary  basis. 
Later  on,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  search  was 
authorised  to  be  made  in  shops,  cellars,  ware- 
houses, and  any  other  suspected  places  for  spices 
and  drugs  ungarbled.  There  were  regulations 
made  for  bakehouses;  and,  as  years  passed  by, 
sanitary  measures  were  more  frequently  con- 
sidered and  more  vigorously  undertaken. 

Early  in  this  century  town  after  town  obtained 
an  Improvement  Aot;  and  in  184-8  a Publio 
Health  Act  was  passed  that  applied  to  all 
England  and  Wales.  This  was  succeeded 
rapidly  and  successively  by  a Common  Lodging- 
house  Aot,  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  the 
Removal  of  Nuisances  Aot,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  a Bakehouse  Regulation  Aot,  the 
Sanitary  Act,  a Workshop  Regulation  Aot,  the 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Aot,  an  Act 
to  amend  the  Law  for  the  Prevention  of  Adul- 
teration of  Food  and  Drink  and  of  Drugs;  and 
the  complication  was  still  further  increased  by 
the  Publio  Health  Aot  of  1872,  mentioned 
above.  Eventually  an  Act  was  framed  in  whioh 
every  question  concerning  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  was  considered  and  consolidated,  and  the 
former  Acts  were  repealed,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  sections.  It  is  this  comprehensive 
Publio  Health  Aot  of  1875  upon  whioh  the 
inspector  bases  his  operations. 

The  Banitary  makers  coming  under  the  care 
of  these  new  guardians  of  the  publio  health  are 
of  a varied  nature.  The  sewerage  and  drainage 
of  houses  and  Btreets  occupy  a foremost  place. 
A vigorous  look-out  for  all  offensive  collections, 
including  accumulations  in  ditches  and  manure- 
heaps,  forms  a Becond  branch  of  the  subject. 
The  superintendence  and  organisation  of  the 
scavenging  and  cleansing  of  Btreets,  alleys, 
courts,  and  roads,  is  a third  duty.  An  intelligent 
and  oonstant  attention  to  the  water  supply  is  a 
fourth.  A frequent  inspection  of  common 
lodging-houses  and  cellars,  to  see  that  all  the 
regulations  made  to  maintain  a deoent  and 
sanitary  condition  of  things  in  them  are  con- 
formed with,  is  a fifth  duty.  The  examination 
of  houses  unfit  for  human  habitation  as  a pre- 
liminary to  their  condemnation,  is  a 6ixth 
variety  of  duty.  Infeotious  diseases  and  the 
disinfection  of  houses,  olothing,  and  bedding, 
give  rise  to  quite  another  line  of  action.  A 
surveillance  of  factories  and  workshops,  the 
management  of  slaughter-houses,  the  inspection 
of  food  exposed  or  offered  for  Bale,  are  further 
duties  the  inspector  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
To  preside  over  all  these  matters  in  a district 
more  or  less  large  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  resource  and  method,  and  a general 
acquaintance  with  all  sanitary  knowledge,  old 
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and  new.  Every  district  is  permitted  to  make 
its  own  by-Jaws  for  its  own  regulation ; conse- 
quently, looking  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  there  is  to  be  noticed,  here  and  there, 
a startling  elasticity  of  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitute rigid  sanitary  requirements.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  oertain  the  general  stock  of  informa- 
tion thus  aoted  upon  is  gradually  shaping  itself 
into  an  agency  for  good.  More  exactness  will 
bring  more  stringent  limits  into  these  by-laws  ; 
for  the  present,  the  indefiniteness  thus  admitted 
must  be  passed  over. 

The  inspector,  in  effeot,  takes  up  a position 
similar  to  that  formerly  ocoupied  by  the  guard 
at  the  gates  of  a town.  He  has  to  see  that 
nothing  oomes  into  his  district  that  oan  militate 
against  the  health  of  the  residents  with  as 
much  vigilanoe  as  was  exercised  by  the  guard 
in  the  days  of  old  to  ensure  the  personal  safety 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  addition,  he  has  to  see 
the  earth  is  not  cumbered  with  filth  in  improper 
places  ; that  the  air  is  kept  pure  by  the  removal 
of  all  noisome  accumulations,  unnecessary 
smoke  and  exhalations ; and  the  water  kept  free 
from  all  contamination,  either  from  infiltration, 
sewer  gases,  indoors  or  out,  or  defilement  by 
noxious  discharges,  or  oattle,  or  misohievous 
persons.  Fresh  air  and  pure  water  have  been 
considered  of  the  foremost  oonsequence ; but, 
recently,  a conviction  has  been  pressed  forward 
that  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  spot  of 
earth  we  live  upon,  and  its  surroundings,  are 
matters  of  great  moment.  Particulars  have 
been  gathered  together  whioh  tend  to  Bhow  the 
soil  has  its  influence  on  the  food  produced  on 
it ; the  food  has  its  influence  on  the  health  of 
those  who  partake  of  it ; and  height  and  bulk 
of  individuals  depend  in  great  measure  upon  the 
conditions  thus  produced.  Again,  a Boil  that 
retains  the  rainfall  has  been  found  so  frequently 
in  situations  where  diphtheria  has  raged  that  in- 
vestigators are  beginning  to  take  for  granted 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  this  visitation.  A 
decrease  of  consumption  has  been  found  to 
result  from  drainage ; and  much  good  is  expected 
to  arise  from  a more  oomplete  and  extended 
8y6tem.  It  may  be  asked  what  oontrol  an  in- 
spector oan  exercise  on  soil.  Here  the  efficacy 
of  law,  or  by-laws,  comes  in.  Subjeot  to  the 
approval  of  the  Looal  Government  Board,  an 
authority  can  issue  regulations  requiring  the 
drainage  of  all  sites  used  for  buildings  and 
streets,  a perfect  system  of  sewerage,  damp- 
proof  courses  to  all  new  houses,  and  so  on; 
when  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to 
see  they  are  carried  out  to  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit. 

The  inspector  has  to  investigate  the  parti- 
culars of  many  grievances  and  complaints. 
Now,  a countrywoman  will  inform  him  that  her 
cottage  is  “ fair  Btinking,”  in  consequence  of  a 
pool  of  water  at  her  door  made  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  drain  used  in  common  with  a next-door 
neighbour;  or  that  the  water  supply,  whioh  is 
a tiny  rill,  perhaps,  in  the  corner  of  a distant 
field,  is  scantier  than  ever ; or  that  her  neigh- 
bour’s pig  iB  kept  so  close  to  her  house  as  to  be 
a nuisance ; or  the  droppings  of  feathers  from 
her  neighbour’s  pigeons  choke  the  spoutings  of 
her  house  and  make  the  foundations  damp. 
Now,  a countryman  will  ask  him  whether  his 
neighbour  has  any  right  to  heap  up  his  ashpit 
so  near  his  house  that  the  odour  from  it  should 
pervade  it;  or  place  his  haystack  where  it 
darkens  his  windows  ; or  whether  the  village 
butcher  Bhould  kill  his  sheep  so  close  to  his 
baok  door  as  to  be  offensive ; or  the  village 
baker  use  an  ash-midden  adjoining  his  bakery. 
Now,  a town-dweller  will  complain  that  the 
moisture  from  his  neighbour’s  cow-byre  soaks 
into  his  house ; that  a neighbour’s  midden  is 
overflowing  ; that  neighbours  throw  their  slops 
into  the  road  and  oause  damp ; that  a neighbour 
is  turning  his  house  into  a common  lodging- 
house,  and  thereby  encouraging  all  sorts  of 
characters  to  oome  about  the  place ; that  a gale 
has  blown  his  roof  off,  and  his  landlord  delays 
to  put  it  on  again ; that  a storm  oundy  haB 
overflowed  and  the  waters  penetrated  into  his 
kitchen ; that  there  is  an  unaccountable  smell 
all  through  his  house ; that  a family  is  ill  of 
fever  close  by ; and  so  on.  All  these  oomplaints 
are,  properly,  entered  in  a book,  and  reported 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authority. 
Where  remedy  can  be  applied,  the  inspector  is 
instructed  to  take  the  measures  that  are  neoes- 
sary.  When  the  grievance  is  capable  of  adjust- 
ment by  arrangement  with  either  landlord  or 
neighbour,  this  oourse  is  recommended.  And 
gradually  all  the  difficulties  are  overcome.  In 
ihe  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  passing 
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of  the  Aot,  a great  stride  has  been  made  in  the 
public  appreciation  of  sanitary  constructive 
works.  Much  of  the  violent  opposition  to  all 
improvements  has  toned  down.  Most  towns 
have  set  themselves  in  some  kind  of  order. 
The  great  drawback  of  expense  has  been  overcome. 
Numerous  villages  that  were  without  water, 
save  private  supplies  from  wells  to  some  of  the 
houses,  have  gladly  weloomed  the  small  rate 
that  has  brought  some  distant  hillside  spring  to 
their  doors.  Many  villages,  too,  that  were 
defaced  with  open  gutters,  full  of  objectionable 
matters,  have  been  at  the  expense  of  laying 
down  covered  pipes,  by  means  of  whioh  the  un- 
wholesome sewage  is  carried  harmlessly  away. 
All  new  buildings,  on  the  remotest  hillside,  in  the 
narrow  dose  or  wide  Btreet,  from  the  smallest 
oottage  to  the  finest  residence,  benefit  by  the 
general  regard  for  sanitary  improvements  as  set 
out  in  the  local  regulations. 

Altogether  the  new  profession  gives  evidence 
of  a vigorous  vitality.  It  has  its  association,  its 
serials,  its  handbooks,  and  guidebooks.  The 
most  recent  work  is  “ A Practical  Guide  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,”  by  Mr.  F.  It.  Wilson, 
in  which  is  set  forth  much  information  valuable 
to  those  who  are  new  to  their  duties.  Without 
enoroaching  on  the  duties  of  surveyors,  many 
instructions  are  conveyed  concerning  small 
constructive  works  that  are  likely  to  be  placed 
in  the  charge  of  an  inspector,  by  virtue  of  the 
General  Order,  whioh  states  that  “ He  shall,  if 
direoted  by  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  do  bo, 
superintend  and  see  to  the  due  execution  of 
all  works  whioh  may  be  undertaken  under  their 
direction  for  the  suppression  or  removal  of 
nuisanoes  within  the  district.”  Specifications 
are  inserted  of  works  that  have  been  executed 
in  laying  down  water-mains  to  villages,  and 
sewage  systems  in  limited  localities,  and  the 
useful  suggestions  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  to  water-supplies  and  sewerage 
are  included.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  acted  as 
inspector  for  the  Rural  Authority  of  the  Union 
of  Alnwick  since  the  formation  of  the  office, 
gives  details  from  his  own  experience,  whioh  are 
calculated  to  serve  as  warnings  and  precedents, 
and  shows  the  bearing  of  the  Act  upon  the 
various  contingencies  with  which  the  inspector 
has  to  deal.  Numerous  sanitary  contrivances 
and  inventions  are  also  duly  mentioned  in  his 
comprehensive  manual. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  opened  this  week,  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  an  exhibition  whioh  has  attained  so 
respectable  an  age  must  have  done  so  by 
fulfilling  some  public  want  in  regard  to  art,  but 
what  that  want  can  be  the  present  exhibition, 
at  least,  does  not  enable  us  to  understand.  The 
water-colour  collection,  as  usual,  shows  the  best 
average  of  any  room  in  the  exhibition,  the 
number  of  water-colour  painters  who  rise  to  or 
above  mediocrity  being  probably  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  than  in  the 
larger  and  more  widely-worked  field  of  oil- 
painting  ; and  the  hanging  space  being  smaller 
may  also  lead  to  the  necessity  of  a somewhat 
more  exclusive  selection.  It  is  a pity  the 
committee  do  not  Bhut  up  one  or  two  of  the 
other  rooms,  if  that  would  enable  them  to  adopt 
a little  more  stringent  rule  of  selection  ; and  if 
they  would  get  rid  of  one  or  two  of  their 
members  by  a vote  of  censure,  there  might  be  a 
better  chance  of  obtaining  for  their  exhibition 
more  respect.  As  it  is,  there  are  paintings 
hung  on  the  line,  and  the  work  of  members, 
which  are  Bimply  beneath  any  sorb  of  criticism, 
and  are  little  short  of  an  affront  to  the 
spectator. 

The  few  works  whioh  form  redeeming  points 
are  chiefly  by  a few  contributors  whom  we 
have  noticed  in  previous  years  as  better  than 
their  surroundings,  and  some  of  these  are  not 
members.  Mr.  Aumonier,  for  instance,  contri- 
butes a landscape  (500),  and  Mr.  Couldery  a 
oat-picture  (342),  whioh  represent,  of  course, 
some  of  the  high  qualities  of  these  artists  in 
their  respective  olasses  of  subject,  though  not 
showing  either  of  them  at  their  best.  Mr.  Jas. 
Hayilar,  who  is  one  of  the  members  who  has 
olaims  to  exhibit  in  better  company,  haB  a 
clever  picture  representing  “ Preparations  for 
the  Harvest  Service”  (441),  and  another,  “ The 
Highest  Bidder,”  which  we  seem  to  have  seen 

1 somewhere  else  lately.  There  is  freshness  and 
movement  in  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis’s  “ Morning  after 
the  Storm  ” (453),  a sea-painting  of  Borne  force 


though  we  cannot  quite  accept  the  painter’s  >k 
idea  of  this  tone  of  Bea- water  under  any  atmo-  ' 
spheric  conditions.  One  or  two  large  landscapes  ■: 
by  Mr.  Graoe  are,  as  usual,  pleasing  without  I 
showing  much  power ; his  Bmall  work,  “ An  u 
Autumn  SunBet”  (466),  is  muoh  superior  to  c 
the  larger  ones.  There  are  some  good  cr 
heads  iu  the  large  painting,  “ Polly  my  Wife,  >j 
and  Polly  my  Ship,”  by  Mr.  Symons,  which  ti 
hangs  at  the  top  of  the  large  room.  Mr.  Wyke  ej- 
Bayliss  contributes  an  interior  of  “ St.  Made- 
laine,  Troyes  ” (132),  and  one  or  two  other  i|l 
architectural  subjeots  in  his  usual  effective  and  cj 
highly-finished  style,  which  sometimes  errs  on  if 
the  side  of  over-elaborated  effeot,  having  more  o 
of  art  than  nature.  Among  those  which  we  - 
noted  as  above  the  average  may  be  named  i|i 
‘‘The  Village  Barber”  (126),  by  Mr.  John  it 
Burr;  122  (no  title),  still-life  in  the  shape  of  a i| 
skull  and  a book,  &o.,  by  Miss  M.  Eley;  “Al; 
Little  Mother”  (133),  Miss  Lizzie  Reid;  “ Sun- 1| 
light”  (160),  Mr.  John  R.  Reid;  “The  First d 
Lesson  ” (166),  Mr.  Ansty  Dollond  ; “ Azaleas  ” 
(1S6),  Miss  Catharine  Wood;  "A  Lobster  !| 
Fisher”  (218),  Mr.  J.  J.  Bannatyne;  “ Moel  J 
Wyn  ” (224),  Mr.  James  Peel ; “ Poor  Pasture  ” 'n 
(336),  Mr.  Yeend  King;  “A  Storm”  (396),  I 
Mr.  John  R.  Reid ; “ On  Hampstead  Heath  ” 
(407),  Mr.  J.  H.  Mole;  “Kept  in”  (451),  Mr.rt 
A.  Dixon;  “Near  Barrow-ou-the-Trent ” (473), )(| 
Mr.  Jas.  Peel ; and  “ The  Palace  of  the  Caasars  ’*  'a 
(742),  a Roman  sketch,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson, cp 


THE  KENSINGTON  ARTISTS. 

Long  before  South  Kensington  was  in  exist-lli 
ence  and  became  famous  as  an  art  district,  royalei, 
and  secluded  Kensington,  the  Kensington  ofc  i 
Queen  Anne  and  of  Thackeray,  was  a favouritetu 
home  for  the  artists ; since  the  days  when  !1 
Wilkie  was  a conspicuous  resident  the  paintersil 
have  always  clustered  about  the  quiet  Kensing-jf, 
ton  Gardens,  the  cedars  of  the  Palace,  and  whata  j 
was  then  called  the  Gravel  Pits  ; painters  en-i 
deared  to  old  frequenters  of  the  Royal  Academyin 
exhibitions,  lovers  of  modern  art  still  living  who.f 
remember  the  days  at  Somerset  House  andn 
later  on  in  Trafalgar-square,  when  Mulready  and.i 
Creswick,  Wilkie,  Egg,  the  Chalons,  Frith,  Ward, 4 
Cope,  Redgrave,  Cooke,  Horsley,  and  we  knowiit 
not  how  many  more,  formed  the  set  of  Kensiug-i-j, 
ton  artists.  Those  were  the  days  when  thei 
traditions  were  still  to  some  extent  kept  alive*  1 
of  the  time  when  it  was  almost  Freemasoniop 
etiquette  for  the  more  famous  artists  to  keep?> 
secret  the  subject  of  their  forthcoming  exhibits!) 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  though  already  theb 
custom  was  introduced  of  a limited  set  beings 
invited  to  visit  a few,  a very  few,  popularsj' 
artistB1  houses — the  word  “ studio  ” had  note, 
come  into  vogue, — on  the  Sunday  afternoons): 
previously  to  the  reception  of  the  pictures  on  that . 
traditional  Monday  and  Tuesday  either  at  thet 
beginning  of  April  or  the  end  of  March,  twov 
days  having,  by  some  strange  condition  in  the! 
constitution  of  the  Academy,  been  considered)-- 
for  a century  as  sufficient  time  for  the  reception 
of  the  several  thousand  pictures  “ sent  in  ” fori 
selection.  In  Paris,  at  the  Salon,  whioh  opensii] 
its  doors  on  the  same  day  as  the  Academy,  more:i 
than  a fortnight  of  the  month  of  March  is  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  the  pictures  (theli 
sculptors  have  three  weeks),  and  the  Parisians: 
certainly  succeed  in  hanging  with,  it  must  bell 
admitted,  excessive  fairness  a number  of  pio-i 
tures  which  exceeds  by  many  hundreds  thal 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.* 

Of  late  years  in  London,  as  all  those  interested^ 
in  art  are  aware,  the  great  artists  have  opened.) 
towards  the  close  of  March  their  splendid  studio!,' 
doors  more  or  less  freely  to  their  admiring  and: 
opulent  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  thel 
piotures  that  are  expected  to  be  exhibited  at  i 
Burlington  House  in  May.  To  many  persons) 
these  visits  have  afforded  a very  great  pleasure 
and  certainly,  years  ago,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
lover  of  art  to  find  a more  agreeable  way  oi  i 
passing  an  afternoon.  But  of  late  these  picture-i 
receptions  have  assumed  a somewhat  different: 
character;  they  have  become  crowded  exhibit 
tions  of  social  celebrities,  the  people  visiting  the: 
studios,  and  the  studio  itself  appearing  to  rivaii 
the  attraction  of  the  piotures  exhibited.  Wearied! 
artists  have  more  than  once  expressed  displeasure  : 
at  the  apparent  want  of  interest  that  many  oil1 
their  guests  have  shown  in  the  real  object  ot 
the  visit.  Whether  or  not  that  be  so,  or  that,) 
large  as  our  painters’  studios  have  beoome,  thejif* 
* The  Salon  catalogue  of  last  year  contained  4,336  mime 
bers  ; that  of  the  Royal  Academy,  1,571. 
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are  Btill  too  small  to  receive  the  crowd  of  art- 
lovers  that  appear  now  to  be  descending  npon 
us,  or  whether  it  be  for  other  reasons  equally  un- 
certain, this  year,  at  least  in  the  Kensington  dis- 
trict,— a wide  artistic  area, — a few  of  the  artists 
have  shown  a desire  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  the  customary  visit  to  their  studios,  and 
they  have  inaugurated  what,  even  in  these 
days  of  apparently  exhausted  exhibitions,  may 
be  called  a novelty.  It  had  been  some  time 
understood  that  the  Kensington  painters, — for 
we  do  not  hear  of  the  soulptora  and  architects 
taking  any  part  in  the  idea, — had  this  year 
determined  to  exhibit  at  the  Kensington  Town- 
hall  their  Royal  Academy  pictures  previously  to 
their  being  “sent  in,”  and  it  was  supposed 
by  not  a few  that  the  exhibition  was  to  take,  in 
a measure,  the  place  of  the  studio  Bbow.  The 
list  of  “ contributing  artists”  was  characteristic, 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Aoademy, 
Mr.  Millais,  and  a number  of  other  prominent 
Kensingtonians,  Academicians,  promised  a treat. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  some  of  the  guests  at  the 
conversazione  of  Friday  evening  last,  not  a little 
disappointing  to  find  that  the  more  familiar 
names  were  alone  represented  by  pictures  that 
have  long  Bince  been  exhibited.  Mr.  Millais’s 
“ Beef-eater  ” and  several  other  contributions 
were  “ old  friends.”  Apart  from  this  little  dis- 
appointment, the  gathering  was  eminently  suo- 
oessful.  Artistio  Kensington  was  represented  in 
its  most  characteristic  residents, — Mr.  Ansdell, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Boughton,  Mr. 
Barwell,  Sig.  Baccani,  Mr.  Yioat  Cole,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Corbonld,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  A.  Donaldson  (who 
contributed  two  charming  reminiscences  of 
Florence),  Mr.  Bird  (the  energetic  honorary 
secretary  of  the  whole  affair),  Mr.  Fildes,  Mr. 
Horsley,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  Miss  Havers,  Mr. 
Hioks,  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  Mr.  Lehmann,  Henry 
and  Albert  Moore,  Mr.  MacCallum,  Mr.  Poynter, 
Mr.  Prinsep,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Marous  Stone, 
Mr.  Newton,  and  a number  of  others.  Of  the 
pictures  we  must  be  excused  any  criticism,  the 
“old  friends”  have  beforo  run  the  gauntlet;  of 
the  new  acquaintances  it  would  be  unfair,  on  so 
slight  an  introduction  obtained  in  a crowd,  to 
form  an  opinion. 

The  conversazione  was  what  all  Londoners 
have  long  Bince  become  aooustomed  to,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  usual  crowd  and  the  guests  pre- 
sent was,  we  suppose,  what  may  be  called  a 
conspicuous  success ; the  difficulty  of  seeing  the 
pictures  being  at  least  characteristic  of  many 
Bimilar  entertainments. 

Some  think  that  this  system  of  exhibiting 
pictures  previously  to  their  being  shown  at 
the  Academy  may  in  future  years  with  good 
! management  become  an  institution,  and  cer- 
tainly, judging  by  the  visitors  of  Friday  and 
i Saturday,  it  promises  to  reach  that  point  that, 

! whatever  artists  may  say,  they  are  most  in 
; search  of, — very  great  popularity.  Perhaps  we 
shall  see  at  Kensington  in  future  years,  pro- 
bably at  Bayswater,  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  at 
Hampstead,  at  Lambeth,  and  at  Bethnal-green, 
similar  pleasant  gatherings, 
i But,  after  all,  we  fancy  our  Parisian  brother 
1 artists  adopt  the  best  method ; their  two  artistic 
clubs,  the  Merlitons  and  the  Cremerie, — there 
have  been  additions  to  their  number  lately, — 

| supply  an  opportunity  for  the  early  exhibition 
of  the  pictures  of  the  season,  all  of  whioh  are 
bond  fide  novelties ; and  we  think  our  artistic 
clubs  would  do  well  to  emulate  their  Continental 
! brethren  in  this  matter  ; they  have  ample  room, 
and  the  subject  of  art,  whatever  the  cynics  may 
say,  is  exceedingly  engrossing,  even  in  these 
days  of  political  and  sporting  interests,  art 
combining,  like  sport  and  politics,  quite  suffi- 
cient commercial  importance  to  make  the  sub- 
ject worthy  the  consideration  of  the  seriously- 
i|  minded. 


The  Memorial  to  Lord  Lawrence. — The 
memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  the  gray 
: granite  pedestal  of  whioh  is  now  in  position  in 
Waterloo-place,  consists  of  a bronza  statue  8 ft. 
6 in.  in  height  in  a standing  position,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  one  hand.  Below,  on  the  bronze 
base,  are  the  words,  “ Will  you  be  governed  by 
the  pen  or  the  sword  p”  and  the  inscription, 
which,  for  the  present,  is  hidden  by  a wooden 
hoarding,  on  the  pedestal  is  as  follows : — “ John, 
first  Lord  Lawrence,  Ruler  of  the  Punjab  during 
the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857,  Yiceroy  of  India  from 
1864  to  1869.  Erected  by  his  fellow-subjects, 
British  and  Indian,  a.d.  1882.”  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  and 
che  bronze  figure  has  been  oast  at  the  foundry 
of  Messrs.  Moore  & Co.,  of  Thames  Ditton. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  BUILDING 
EXSIBITION. 

This  Exhibition,  now  open  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  was  very  largely  attended 
during  last  week,  30,000  persons,  we  are  told, 
having  passed  the  turnstiles.  The  attendance 
this  week  promises  to  be  even  larger.  Our 
readers  who  have  not  yet  visited  the  exhibition 
may  be  reminded  that  it  will  close  this  Saturday, 
April  1st.  We  supplement  the  lengthy  notice 
which  we  gave  last  week  by  the  following  further 
notes. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  Sfic. — In  Bay  21, 

the  Wortley  Fire-Clay  Company  exhibit  upwards 
of  a thousand  glazed  bricks,  walled.  They  are 
excellent  bricks,  possessing  a very  pure  and  clear 
white  glaze.  At  Stand  89,  Mr.  Thos.  Lawrence, 
of  Bracknell,  has  on  view  some  good  specimens 
of  carved  panels  in  red  brickwork.  The  “ orange 
pressed  facing  bricks”  here  shown  appear  to  be 
very  good.  Yery  well  worth  special  examina- 
tion are  the  machine-made  malt-kiln  tiles  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Stanley  Bros.  (Stand  86).  They 
are  of  fire-clay,  well  fired  and  yet  perfectly  free 
from  warping,  and  are  perforated  in  a very 
beautiful  and  ingenious  way.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cliff  & Sons  enamelled  fireclay  bricks,  in  various 
colours,  are  very  good  in  finish  and  remarkably 
true  in  shape.  The  “ Paragon  Bay  Windows,” 
shown  by  the  Paragon  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
at  Stand  83,  are  worth  attention.  The  columns 
of  the  bay  are  built  up  with  blooka  (only  four  or 
five  of  which  are  required  to  make  a column), 
instead  of  with  bricks,  as  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Chimney ’pieces,  S/'c. — Messrs.  W.  Walker  & 
Sons,  of  Bunhill-row,  have,  at  Stand  64,  an  excel- 
lent display  of  oak  and  walnut  ohimneypieces, 
most  of  them  good  in  design,  and  all  of  them  cha- 
racterised by  excellence  of  workmanship.  ThiB 
firm  have  the  largest  show  of  wooden  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Underhill  & Co., 
Stand  48,  show  a large  number  of  chimney- 
pieoes,  good  as  to  material  and  workman- 
ship, but  some  of  them  too  exuberant  in  design. 
Some  of  the  dining-room  ohimneypieces,  how- 
ever, are  very  good,  and  altogether  the  Stand  is 
well  worthy  of  attention.  In  Bay  No.  12  Mr. 
Alfred  Braby  has  a large  display  of  marble  and 
enamelled  slate  ohimneypieces,  as  well  as 
marble  lavatory-tops,  &o. 

Stoves  and  Warming  Apparatus. — The  “ West- 
minster ” slow-combustion,  smoke-consuming 
grate,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Steven  Bros.,  at 
Stand  45,  deserves  examination.  It  has  a 
bottom  formed  of  a slab  of  fireclay,  which  is 
kept  just  above  the  level  of  the  hearth,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  cold  air  of  the  room  passing  beneath 
it  into  a hollow  iron-box  or  chamber  behind  the 
fire-back,  whence  it  is  directed  through  a hori- 
zontal slit  into  the  fire,  just  at  the  point  needed 
to  assist  oombustion.  Some  good  specimens  of 
eleotro-bronzed  stoves  are  exhibited  by  this 
firm.  Messrs.  Underhill  & Co.  (Stand  48)  have 
a useful  assortment  of  stoves  and  grates,  in- 
including  the  “ Sovereign  Eclipse  ” tiled  register. 
Messrs.  Messenger  & Co.,  of  Loughborough,  ex- 
hibit the  “ Loughborough  ” boiler,  for  warming 
horticultural  and  other  buildings. 

Ventilators. — Tne  Sanitary  Engineering  and 
Ventilation  Company,  of  Viotoria-street,  West- 
minster, exhibit,  in  action,  at  Stand  112,  the 
“iEolus”  or  water-spray  ventilator  (Mestern’s 
patent).  With  a consumption  of  water  equal  to 
forty  gallons  per  hour,  very  useful  work  is  done 
in  distributing  oooled,  cleansed,  and  moistened 
air  at  the  rate,  we  are  informed,  of  10,000  cubic 
fvet  during  the  same  period  of  time.  We  under- 
stand that  experiments  have  shown  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  water-spray  to  be  such  that  air 
is  Bucked  into  the  apparatus  (which  is  exceed- 
ingly  simple  and  unlikely  to  get  out  of  order)  at 
a velocity  which  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  from 
a minimum  of  150  lineal  ft.  per  minute  to  a 
maximum  of  500  ft.  per  minute.  When  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  require  the 
use  of  the  water-Bpray,  the  ventilator  introduces 
fresh  air  in  veitioal  currents  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ordinary  vertical-tube  ventilators.  By 
means  of  a gas-burner  the  temperature  of  the 
inflowing  air  can  be  raised  in  winter  time.  The 
“ j33o1us  ” appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in 
theatres  and  publio  buildings,  and  for  smoking 
and  billiard  rooms.  It  should  certainly  be  seen 
by  all  visitors  to  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Edgar 
Aldous  exhibits,  at  Stand  156,  a hot  and  foul  air 
extraotor,  of  which  he  is  the  inventor  and 
patentee.  The  theory  of  its  action  is  this  : the  j 
exhaust  consists  of  two  oonoentric  shafts.  | 
Between  the  inner  and  outer  &hafts  is  a Bpace  j 


for  foul  air  to  pass  upwards.  There  is  a fixed 
head,  divided  into  wedge-shaped  compartments 
or  apertures,  to  receive  the  wind  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  blowing.  At  the  back  of 
these  apertures  are  holes  through  which  the 
wind  is  deflected  into  the  inner  oonoentric  shaft, 
which  is  oarried  down  for  12  in.,  18  in.,  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  This 
inner  ooncentrio  shaft  is  provided  with  a conical 
or,  rather,  egg-ended  bottom,  against  which  the 
wind  blowing  down  through  the  apertures  in  the 
head  impinges,  and  is  deflected  upwards  for  a 
short  distance  to  find  its  exit  through  other  aper- 
tures  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  concentrio 
shaft,  and  so  creating  an  up-current  in  the  space 
between  the  two  shafts  whioh  form  the  exhaust, 
and  into  which  space  exhaust-tubes  from  the 
various  rooms  of  a house  can  be  led. 

Sanitary  Pottery. — We  oan  speak  of  only  a 
few  of  the  exhibits  under  this  head.  Besides 
drain-pipes,  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons  (Bay 
No.  20)  show  the  “ Weatherly  Disconnector 
Waste- water  Trap.”  It  possesses  many  advan- 
tages as  a gully-trap.  Weaver’s  “ Ventilating 
Sewer-air  Trap,”  Bhown  by  the  same  firm, 
affords  a simple  means  of  shutting  off  sewer 
gas  from  the  house-drain.  Another  very  good 
trap  is  the  registered  “ Interceptor  ” sewer-air 
trap,  for  fixing  between  the  house  and  the  sewer. 
The  Wortley  Fire-clay  Company  (Bay  21)  ex- 
hibit Jackson’s  patent  water  and  gas-tight  joint 
in  stoneware  tubes.  It  is  a modification  of  the 
spigot  and  socket  joint,  but  when  the  pipes  are 
put  together  ready  for  the  joint  to  be  made,  an 
annular  space  is  left  all  round  between  the 
spigot  and  the  collar.  This  annular  space  is 
filled  up  by  pouring  into  it,  through  a hole  left 
at  the  top  of  the  collar,  liquid  cement  of  the  con. 
sistency  of  thick  cream,  the  spigot  and  the 
interior  of  the  collar  being  grooved  to  form  a 
key  for  the  cement,  none  of  whioh  can  escape 
into  the  interior  of  the  drain.  It  appears  to  be 
a very  good  joint,  and  will  be  looked  at  with 
interest.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  at  their  Btand 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  exhibit  a variety  of 
sanitary  pottery,  including  Lovegrove’s  and 
other  traps,  and  the  “ Kenon  ”air-chambered  floor 
for  basements.  Messrs.  T.  Smith  & Co.  (Bay  25) 
have  a large  variety  of  stoneware  pipes,  traps, 
and  hoppers.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons, 
Wortley  (Bay  23),  have  some  excellent  baths, 
sinks,  troughs,  mangers,  and  other  large-sized 
vessels,  each  made  in  one  piece  of  fireclay,  and 
enamelled  inside.  For  cleanliness  and  appear, 
ance  nothing  could  be  better  than  these  exhibits, 
which,  especially  the  baths,  are  not  so  heavy  as 
is  usually  the  case.  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.  (Bay 
No.  9)  exhibit  a very  good  glazed  fireolay  sink, 
suitable  for  butlers’  use. 

Kitcheners  and  Ranges.  — Messrs.  Clement 
Jeakes  & Co.  (Bay  No.  15)  are  important  ex- 
hibitors of  ranges,  pastry-ovens,  &o.,  Buited  for 
large  or  small  establishments.  They  are  also 
exhibitors  of  washing  - machines,  hydro  - ex- 
tractors, and  other  apparatus  for  use  in  laun- 
dries. 

Iron  Railings,  Oates,  and  Balconies  are  shown 
in  various  forms,  for  the  most  part  well  designed, 
by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company  (Stand  38).  The 
castings  are  all  very  good. 

The  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron  is  shown  at 
Stand  115,  in  various  artioles.  Difficulties  whioh 
have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  the  adequate 
working  of  the  process  have  now,  we  are  in- 
formed, been  removed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  preservative  process  will  soon  be  largely 
adopted. 

Corrugated  Iron  in  its  various  applications  as 
a material  for  the  erection  of  temporary  build- 
ings is  shown  in  the  South  Gallery,  by  Mr.  J. 
Cbarlton  Humphreys,  of  New  Bridge-street ; 
also  by  Messrs.  Treggon  & Co.,  at  Stand  60. 

Silicate  Cotton,  or  slag  wool,  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Jones  & Co.,  at  Stand  97,  also 
Baatsch’s  patent  slag  felt  (manufactured  from 
silioate  cotton),  for  sound-proofing  floors  and 
partitions,  and  for  preventing  the  radiation  of 
heat  and  the  spread  of  fire.  By  the  same 
exhibitors  is  Bhown  Stewart’s  “ Cotton  Metallic 
Pipe-casing,”  olaimed  to  be  fire  and  frost  proof. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  also  mention  Leroy’s 
patent  non-oond acting  composition  for  coating 
steam  boilers  and  hot  and  cold  water  pipes, 
shown  at  Stand  25.  It  has  been  largely  used. 

Water-Fittings. — Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & 
Co.  exhibit  in  Bay  16a  a varied  selection  of 
hydrants,  standposts,  stop-valveR,  branoh-pipes, 
and  connexions,  suitable  for  fire-extinguishing 
purposes.  They  show  some  steam  and  hot- 
water  valves  and  cockB,  pumps  for  deep  and 
shallow  wells,  and  some  excellent  bath  and 
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douche  valves  and  lavatory  fittings.  They  have 
also  on  view  a neat  arrangement  of  tip-up  lava- 
tory basins  on  light  iron  standards  and  with 
marble  top.  Their  full-flash  val  velts  • closet  and 
flushing-apparatus  have  been  previ<  u-iy  noticed 
by  ns  as  possessing  s >me  good  point'.  Messrs. 
Quirk,  Barton,  & Co.,  have,  at  Stand  24,  their 
tin-lined  lead  pipe,  also  tin-lined  sheet  lead  for 
oisterns,  &o.  The  advantages  afforded  by  these 
materials  are  obvious.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Dale  & 
Co.  (Stand  131)  show  their  “Southwark”  ball- 
valve,  their  safety-tap  for  preventing  the  ex- 
plosion of  kitohen  boilers,  and  plumbers’  brass- 
work  generally,  all  characterised  by  good  finish. 
Messrs.  Doulton’s  water-waste  preventers  and 
water-looking  apparatus  for  baths,  as  well  as 
other  things  of  the  kind  exhibited  by  them, 
well  merit  attention  and  use.  Messrs.  John 
Bolding  & Sons  (Stand  14)  also  show  some 
excellent  water-fittings  and  plumbers’  brass- 
work.  Messrs.  John  Warner  & Sons,  at  their 
stand  in  the  South  Gallery,  have  a good 
selection  of  pumps,  plumbers’  brasswork,  and 
bath  and  other  fittings,  all  characterised  by  the 
excellence  for  which  the  name  of  the  firm  is 
a synonym. 

Penstorks,  tide-flaps,  manhole  - doors,  venti- 
lators, and  other  details  connected  wii  h sewerage 
works  are  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co , 
of  Southwark  (Stand  26).  Here  also  are  to  be 
Been  Shone’8  house  Bewage  ejeotor,  a complete 
set  of  drain  - cleaning  tools,  and  a useful  iron 
dust-bin,  made  on  the  same  principle  as,  bnt 
differing  in  shape  from,  the  “ street  orderly  ” 
bins  used  in  the  City. 

Water. closets  and  Drawn-lead  Traps. — Messrs. 
John  Warner  & Sons,  whose  stand  is  in  the  South 
Gallery,  have  some  very  good  valve-closets,  as 
well  as  pan-closets  with  earthenware  containers. 
They  also  exhibit  a ship’s  water  oloset,  for  dis- 
charging below  water-line.  Messrs.  George 
Fariniloe  & Sens  (Bay  19)  are  exhibitors  of 
water-olosets  and  American  drawn-lead  traps  for 
closets,  baths,  and  sinks.  Mr.  Henry  Conolly 
(Stand  47)  is  an  exhibitor  of  improved  valve 
closers  with  overflow  basins,  water- waste  pre- 
venters, and  other  goods  of  the  kind  which 
deserve  attention. 

Pneumatic  Bells,  Despatch  Tube*,  and  Speak- 
ing Tubes,  are  shown  by  Mr.  Zimdars  at  Stand 
65.  The  pneumatic  despatoh  tube  is  provided 
with  a “ carrier  ” for  letters  or  other  papers 
desired  to  be  oonveyed  from  one  part  of  a build- 
ing to  another,  and  is.  indeed,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  pnoumatio  tubes  in  use  by  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  Office.  The 
speaking-tube  shown  at  this  stand  is  worth 
atteution.  The  trumpet-mouth  at  either  end, 
when  not  in  use,  is  fixed  into  a sort  of  catch. 
By  the  aot  of  liberating  one  end  of  the  tube  in 
order  to  speak  through  it,  a pneumatic  bell  is 
rung  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  to  give 
notice  to  the  person  in  the  room  where  it 
is  placed  that  some  one  deBires  to  speak  to  him. 
In  the  same  way  as  at  the  other  end  he  releases 
his  end  of  the  tube  ready  to  listen  and  reply,  the 
aot  of  releasing  his  end  ringing  a pneumatio  bell 
at  the  opposite  end,  and  thus  intimating  his 
readiness  to  be  spoken  to. 

Spence’s  Metal. — This  useful  material,  to 
which  we  have  on  former  occasions  made  refe- 
rence, is  shown  at  Stand  82  in  some  of  its 
varied  applications.  Its  artistic  and  decorative 
capabilities  are  shown  in  numerous  busts  and 
statuettes,  and  in  panels  in  relief  for  oabinets, 
chimneypieces,  &o.,  some  of  the  busts,  however, 
would  appear  to  better  advantage  if  allowed  to 
remain  untouched  by  the  bronzer.  The  green 
bronze  applied  to  the  features  in  some  of  the 
sp'-cimens  gives  them  (especially  by  gaslight)  a 
somewhat  ghastly  appearance.  Joints  made  of 
this  material  in  Bocketed  and  flanged  gaB  mains 
by  the  workmen  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,  are  also  sho  wn,  and  the  material  is  now 
being  used  for  the  joints  of  scrubbers  and  other 
gas- making  apparatus.  For  use  instead  of  lead 
for  fixing  iron  railings  into  stone  it  is  well 
adapted.  It  claims  to  be  75  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  lead,  and  is  much  more  easily  used. 

Glass  of  every  description  for  building  and 
decorative  purposes  is  shown  at  Stand  75  by 
Messrs.  John  Hall  & Co.,  of  Marylebone  and 
Bristol. 

At  Stand  60a  Messrs.  Meakin  & Co.  exhibit 
their  convenient  and  safe  sash  fastener  and 
opener  (which  automatically  locks  the  window 
whether  the  latter  is  left  open  or  dosed),  and 
their  new  “solid  frame  oilable  sash-pulleys,” 
with  large  bearings,  for  heavy  sashes.  These 
are  well  worth  examination. 

Among  other  exhibits  whioh  deserve  the 


attention  of  visitors  is  the  Mangotsfield  stone 
(Blue  Pennant),  shown  at  Stand  133  by  the 
Mangotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Company.  This 
stone  is  largely  used  in  Bristol  and  other  towns 
in  the  West  of  England  for  kerbing,  flagging, 
and  street  oroseings.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
granite,  but  does  not  wear  so  slippery.  The 
“ Instantaneous  Grip  ” vices  shown  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Syer  at  Stand  93  are  also  worth  attention. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  H.R.H.  the  Prinoe 
of  WaleB  and  some  other  members  of  the  Royal 
family  intend  visiting  the  Exhibition  this  Friday, 
the  31st  of  March. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

At  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Friday,  the  24th 
of  March  last,  a lecture  on  this  subject  was 
delivered  by  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. 
In  the  course  of  it  the  lecturer  said, — To  propel 
a train  we  must  either  utilise  the  energy  of  coal 
by  burning  it,  or  use  the  energy  possessed  by  a 
mountain  stream,  or  the  energy  stored  up  in 
chemicals,  and  which  is  given  out  when  the 
ohemicals  are  allowed  to  combine,  or  we  must 
employ  the  energy  of  the  wind.  Practically  we 
employ  at  present  only  the  first  store  for  pro- 
pelling railway  trains, — the  potential  energy  of 
coal ; and  that  is  to  a great  extent  the  store  on 
whioh  we  shall  still  draw,  eveu  when  we  employ 
eleotrio  railways.  For  experience  shows  that, 
with  the  modern  steam-engine  and  dynamo,  at 
least  one-twentieth  of  the  energy  in  coal  can  be 
converted  into  eleotric  energy ; and  that  this 
is  at  least  twenty  times  as  economical  as  the 
direct  conversion  of  the  energy  of  zino  into 
electric  energy  by  burning  it  in  a galvanic 
battery.  But  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Faraday’s 
discovery,  in  1831,  that  a current  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  relative  motion  of  a magnet  and  a 
coil  of  wire,  settle  this  point  half  a century  ago? 
Theoretically,  yes  ; practically,  however,  the 
problem  was  very  far  from  being  solved,  be- 
cause the  dynamo-machine  was  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  was  not  until  Pacinotti,  in  1860, 
solved  the  problem  of  obtaining  a practically 
continuous  current  from  a number  of  inter- 
mittent currents,  and  until  Gramme,  about 
1872,  carried  out  Paoinotti’s  idea  in  the  actual 
construction  of  large  working  machines,  that 
the  mechanical  production  of  currents  became 
commercially  possible.  [Experiments  were 
then  shown  illustrating  the  complete  electric 
transmission  of  power,  a gas-engine  on  the 
platform  giving  rapid  motion  to  a magneto- 
electric  maohine,  and  the  ourrent  thereby  pro- 
duced sent  through  an  electro-motor  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  which  worked  on  an 
ordinary  lathe.]  In  electric  transmission  of 
power  there  is  not  only  waste  of  power  from 
mechanioal  friotion,  but  also  from  eleotrio 
friction  arising  from  the  electric  ourrent 
heating  the  wire,  through  whioh  it  passed. 
It  was  then  explained  and  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally that  this  latter  waste  could  be 
made  extremely  Braall  by  placing  so  light  a 
load  on  the  electro- motor,  that  it  ran  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  generator  or  dynamo,  whioh 
converted  the  meohanical  energy  into  electric 
energy  ; actual  experiments  leading  to  the 
result  that  for  every  foot-pound  of  work  done  by 
the  steam-engine  on  the  generator,  quite  seven- 
tenths  of  afoot-pound  of  work  oan  be  done  by  the 
distant  motor.  One  reason  why  electric  trans- 
mission of  power  can  be  effected  with  so  little 
waste  is  because  electrioity  has  apparently  no 
mass,  and  consequently  no  inertia ; there  is, 
therefore,  no  waste  of  power  in  making  it  go 
round  a corner,  as  there  is  with  water  or  with 
any  kind  of  material  fluid.  Another  reason 
why  eleotro-motors  are  so  valuable  for  travelling 
machinery  is  on  account  of  the  light  weight  of 
the  motor.  Experiment  shows  that  one-horse 
power  can  be  developed  per  50  lb.  of  dead 
weight  of  electro-motor ; a result  immensely 
more  favourable  than  can  be  obtained  with 
steam,  gas,  or  compressed-air  engines. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  power  arising  from 
the  heating  of  the  wires  by  the  passage  of  the 
current,  there  is  another  kind  of  loss  that  may 
be  most  serious  in  the  case  of  a long  eleotric 
railway,  viz.,  that  arising  from  actual  leakage  of 
the  electricity  due  to  defective  insulation.  To 
send  an  electric  ourrent  through  a distant  motor, 
two  wires,  a “ going”  and  “ return”  wire  must 
be  employed,  insulated  from  one  another  by 
silk,  guttapercha,  or  some  insulating  substance  ; 
and  if  the  motor  be  on  a moving  train,  there 
must  be  some  means  of  keeping  up  continuous 
connexion  between  the  two  ends  of  the  moving 


electro-motor  and  the  going  and  return  wire. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  use  the  two  rails  as  the 
two  wires,  and  make  .connexion  with  the  motor 
through  the  wheels  of  the  train  ; those  on  one 
side  being  well  insulated  from  those  of  the  other, 
otherwise  the  ourrent  would  pass  through  the 
axles  of  the  wheels,  instead  of  through  the 
motor.  It  is  this  simple  plan  that  is  employed 
in  Siemens’s  Liohterfelde  Eleotrio  Railway,  now 
running  at  Berlin  ; the  insulation  arising  from 
the  rails  being  merely  laid  on  wooden  sleepers 
having  been  found  sufficient  for  the  short  length, 
one  mile  and  a half.  The  car  is  similar  to  an 
ordinary  tram-car,  and  holds  twenty  passengers. 
[Photographs  were  then  projected  on  the  Boreen 
of  this  and  of  the  original  electrio  railway  laid 
by  Siemens  in  the  grounds  of  the  Berlin  Exhi- 
bition of  1879,  and  exhibited  in  1881  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.]  It  was  explained 
that  on  this  latter  railway,  whioh  was  900  yards 
long,  both  the  ordinary  rails  were  uBed  as  the 
return  wire,  and  that  the  going  wire  was  a third 
insulated  rail  rubbed  by  the  passing  train. 
[Photographs  were  then  projected  on  the  screen 
of  Siemens’s  eleotrio  tram-car  at  Paris,  used  to 
carry  fifty  passengers  baokwards  and  forwards 
last  year  to  the  Eleotrical  Exhibition.]  In  this 
the  going  and  return  wires  were  overhead  and 
insulated,  connexion  being  maintained  between 
them  and  the  moving  oar  by  two  light  wires 
attached  to  the  oar,  and  which  palled  along  two 
little  carriages  running  on  the  overhead  insu- 
lated wires,  and  making  eleotrio  contact  with 
them.  [Experiments  followed,  proving  that 
although  two  bare  wires  lying  on  the  ground 
oould  be  quite  efficiently  employed  as  the 
going  and  leturn  wire,  if  the  wires  were  short 
and  the  ground  dry,  the  leakage  that  occurred 
if  the  wires  were  long  and  the  ground  moist 
was  so  great  as  to  more  than  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  the  looomotive.]  Con- 
sequently, Professor  Perry  and  myself  have 
for  some  time  past  been  working  out  practical 
means  for  overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  what  we  hope  is  an  extremely 
satisfactory  solution.  Instead  of  supplying 
electrioity  to  one  very  long  not  very  well  insu- 
lated rail,  we  lay  by  the  side  of  our  railway 
line  a well-insulated  cable,  whioh  oonveys  the 
main  current.  The  rail,  which  is  rubbed  by  the 
moving  train,  and  whioh  supplies  it  with  electrio 
energy,  we  subdivide  into  a number  of  sections, 
each  fairly  well  insulated  from  its  neighbour  and 
from  the  ground ; and  we  arrange  that  at  any 
moment  only  that  section  or  seotions  which  may 
be  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  train 
shall  be  connected  with  the  main  oable,  the  con- 
nexion being,  of  course,  made  automatically  with 
the  moving  train.  As,  then,  leakage  to  the  earth 
of  the  strong  propelling  eleotrio  ourrent  can 
only  take  take  place  from  that  seotion  or  sec- 
tions of  the  rail  whioh  may  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  train,  the  loss  of  power 
by  leakage  is  very  much  less  than  in  the  case 
of  a single  imperfectly-insulated  rail  such  as 
has  been  hitherto  employed,  and  which,  being 
of  great  length,  with  its  correspondingly  large 
number  of  points  of  support,  would  offer  end- 
less points  of  escape  to  the  motive  ourrent. 

Dr.  Siemens  has  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  an  eleotrio  railway  can  be  used  for  a mile 
or  two.  Professor  Perry  and  myself,  by  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  two  essentials  of  success, — viz., 
attention  to  both  the  meohanical  and  electrical 
details, — have,  we  venture  to  think,  devised 
means  for  reducing  the  leakage  on  the  longest 
railway  to  less  than  what  id  would  be  on  thel 
shortest. 

For  the  purpose  of  automatically  making 
connexion  between  the  main  well  - insulated 
oable  and  the  rubbed  rail  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  moving  train  we  have  devised  various 
means. 

When  we  commit  the  carrying  of  our  power 
to  that  fleet  messenger  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  entrust  the  carrying  of  oui 
thoughts,  then  shall  we  have  railways  that  will 
oombine  speed,  eoonomy,  and  safety ; and  last; 
but  not  least  to  us  Londoners,  we  Bhall  have  the 
entire  absence  of  smoke,  the  presence  of  which 
nearly  causes  the  convenience  of  the  Under-: 
ground  Railway  to  be  balanced  by  the  pernioioue 
character  of  its  atmosphere. 


Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings! 
Improvement  Act,  1879. — The  Home  Secre-i 
tary  has  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Collier  Drivw 
(of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Driver  & Co.,  of  White-! 
hall)  the  arbitrator  in  the  Great  Peter-street," 
Westminster,  Improvement  Scheme. 


April  1,  1882.] 
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A MODEL  THEATRE. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hygienio  Exhibition 
held  this  year  at  Berlin  have  deoided  to  open  a 
competition  for  designs  for  a Model  Theatre. 
As  prizes  for  the  three  best  eolations  of  the 
problem  they  offer  a total  sum  of  8,000  marks. 
The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
midday,  August  5,  1882.  The  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  model  theatre  are  described  in 
the  programme  as  follows: — There  are  to  be 
seats  for  1,700  persons,  exclusive  of  a oertain 
amount  of  standing-room.  While  ample  cor- 
ridors, foyers,  wardrobes,  and  buffets  are  to  be 
provided  for  the  audience,  the  personnel  of  the 
stage  and  orchestra  are  to  have  the  following 
apartmentB  for  their  accommodation, — a general 
assembly  or  sitting-room  for  the  orchestra  ; six 
dressing-rooms,  each  for  one  person  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff ; six  larger  ones,  for  from  two  to  six 
persons  each ; and  six  still  larger,  for  from  twenty 
to  thirty  persons  each,  including  choristers 
and  supernumeraries.  Near  the  stage  there  are 
also  to  be  a conversation-room,  and  three  rooms 
for  praotice  and  rehearsals.  There  are  likewise 
to  be  provided  in  the  building,  dwelling  apart- 
ments for  a housekeeper,  and  rooms  for  the 
acting  and  stage  managers,  for  a medical  man, 
and  for  the  library.  Store-rooms  or  magazines 
are  to  be  provided,  capable  of  containing  100 
sets  of  decorations,  besides  furniture,  wardrobe, 
and  other  stage  properties.  Suitable  accom- 
modation is  likewise  to  be  found  fur  the  lighting- 
apparatus,  the  watchman,  and  the  stage  work- 
men. The  lighting  of  the  theatre  is  supposed 
to  be  by  gas,  but  the  arrangement  is  to  be  such 
that  electricity  may  be  readily  substituted 
without  serious  building  alterations.  The  heat- 
ing-apparatus is  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
temperature  of  about  59°  Pahr.  for  the  stair- 
cases, vestibules,  and  corridors ; about  61°  for 
the  auditorium,  stage,  and  adjoining  parts  ; and 
i 68°  for  the  dressing-rooms,  when  the  cold  out- 
: side,  in  the  open  air,  is  as  low  as  4°  below  zero, 
i As  regards  ventilation,  the  arrangements  must 
be  such  as  to  render  it  possible  to  introduce 
25  oubio  metres  of  fresh  air  per  head  of  the 
I audience  per  hour,  and  as  much  as  35  cubic 
I metres  in  case  of  excessively  hot  weather.  The 
'air  in  the  stage  division  is  to  be  renewed  twice 
: an  hour,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  toler- 
I ably  cool  in  the  excessive  heats  of  summer. 

| Along  with  the  drawings  the  committee  also 
; require  a description  showing  how  the  audience 
= are  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
■ time  within  which  the  auditorium  can  be  cleared 
| without  danger.  The  space  to  be  allowed  per 
3 head  of  the  seated  audience  is  fifty  centimetres 
in  breadth  and  thirty  in  depth.  The  rate  at 
i whioh  the  stream  of  persons  leaving  the  house 
i is  calculated  to  move  is  to  be  proved  from  the 
I form,  gradient,  and  general  construction  of  the 

I passages  and  exits.  The  committee  adds  that  it 
attaches  much  more  weight  to  the  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  questions  of  safety  raised  by  the 

I recent  calamities  at  the  Nice  and  Vienna  (Ring) 
Theatres  than  to  the  other  architectural  details. 


| THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  H.  SHOUT, 
ARCHITECT. 

3 On  the  15th  nit.  death  removed  this  earnest 

i but  modest  worker  in  the  field  of  art.  During 
i'the  past  eight  or  ten  years  Mr.  Shout  had  been 
|)  afflicted  with  a malady  which  incapacitated  him 

ii  from  following  his  profession,  to  which  he  was 
' much  attached.  He  was  articled  to  the  late  Wil- 
t liam  Tress;  commenced  practice  about  thirty 
<i  years  since  in  the  West  of  England;  and  resided 

successively  in  Bristol,  Sherborne,  Yeovil,  and 
Dorchester.  During  the  twenty  years  he  was 
r in  praotice,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  re- 
Ji  storation  and  partial  rebuilding  of  many  of  the 
e small  churches  in  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  in 
the  erection  of  parsonages,  sohools,  farm  build- 
91  ings,  cemeteries,  and  residences  in  that  district. 
( The  painstaking  restoration  of  the  fine  Perpen- 
di  dioular  church  at  Yeovil  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  new  parish  ohuroh  at  Evershot,  the 
i!  cemetery  at  Yeovil,  and  the  recast  of  Mr.  Mes- 
i ) Biter’s  mansion  near  Yeovil,  are  amongst  the 
i best  of  his  works. 

l!  He  numbered  amongst  his  clients  the  late 
i i Earls  of  Ilchester,  Lord  Digby,  and  Lady  Fane, 
and  was  constantly  engaged  by  many  of  the  re- 
; i Bident  gentry  in  carrying  out  additions  and  im- 
viprovements  to  their  residences,  farms,  &c.  His 
i last  work  was  the  erection  of  a large  set  of  farm 
’ buildings  and  residences  at  HorBington,  Somer- 
i Bet,  for  Mr.  Doddington. 


His  buildings  were  designed  with  great  care, 
and  mostly  carried  out  with  Ham  Hill  stone,  a 
material  to  whioh  he  was  very  partial  on  account 
of  its  rich,  warm  tint. 

Mr.  Shout  was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery 
on  the  21st  ult. 


BRICK-COURT,  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

The  gradual  demolition  of  buildings  in  the 
Temple  cannot  but  be  a matter  of  regret  to  the 
antiquary,  the  architect,  and  the  man  of  letters, 
and  although  their  destruction  may  be  sought 
to  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that  they  have 
outlived  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  intended,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
oonviotion  that  their  removal  is  prompted  by 
other  reasons,  and  that  the  wholesale  re-build- 
ing is  a pretext  to  lessen  the  apparent  income 
receivable  from  a gigantic  monopoly,  and  an 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  rioh  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer  members  of  the  community. 

The  next  locality  marked  for  obliteration  is 
Brick-court,  an  open  area  out  of  the  west  side 
of  Middle  Temple-lane,  bounded  upon  three 
sides  by  three  blooks  of  chambers,  the  central 
block  backing  upon  the  buildings  on  the  east 
side  of  Essex-court. 

The  houses  are  four  stories  in  height,  and  are 
brick-built,  with  plain  square  window  openings, 
with  wooden  sashes  nearly  flush  with  the  external 
face  of  the  wall,  and  stone  pedimented  door- 
ways, one  in  the  centre  of  eaoh  blook.  There  is 
an  entire  absence  of  pretension  about  the 
design,  but  it  oonveys  an  impression  of  repose 
and  solidity  which  is  seldom  attained  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  absence  of  which  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  most  modern  architecture.  The  five 
houses  (the  northern  blook  being  divided  into 
two)  are  all  of  a similar  character,  with  the 
exception  of  the  house  No.  3,  which  has  a bold 
wooden  cornioe  at  the  top,  of  good  design.  This 
house  was  re-built  in  the  year  1701,  apparently 
after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  is 
attested  by  the  following  inscription  upon  a 
stone  tablet  over  the  entrance  doorway  : — 

PHtENICIS  INSTAB  REVIVISCO 
MARTINO  RYDER  ARM0 
THESAURO 

ANO.  DOM.  1704. 

They  may  therefore  be  fairly  considered  to  be 
“ Queen  Anne  ” houses.  The  staircases  are  of 
oak,  with  moulded  balusters  and  handrails  of 
pleasing  design.  On  the  party-wall  between  the 
houses  Nos.  4 and  5,  Brick-court,  at  the  level  of 
the  top  floor,  is  a large  sun-dial,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Time  and  tide  tarry  for  no  man,”  one  of 
those  that  Charles  Lamb  apostrophised,  “ What 
an  antique  air  had  the  sun-dials,  with  their  moral 
inscriptions,  seeming  oo-evals  with  that  time 
which  they  measured.” 

“ In  No.  2,  Briok-court,  Middle  Temple- lane,” 
says  Peter  Cunningham,  “ up  two  pairs  of  stairs, 
for  so  Mr.  Filby,  his  tailor,  describes  him,  lived 
and  died  Oliver  Goldsmith.  His  rooms  were  on 
the  right  hand  as  you  aBoend  the  staircase.” 

Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Goldsmith  had  a first 
floor  elegantly  furnished  at  2,  Brick-court ; but 
this  seems  to  be  a mistake.  Here  he  died,  and 
here,  while  on  his  death-bed,  the  landing  of  his 
lodgings  was  filled  with  inquirers  not  always  of 
the  most  reputable  character,  whom  he  had  be- 
friended in  the  time  of  his  late  and  short-lived 
prosperity. 

The  sucoess  of  Goldsmith’s  comedy  of  the 
“ Good-natured  Man,”  by  which  he  netted  about 
500L,  led  the  author  into  all  kinds  of  extrava- 
gance. “ The  shabby  lodgings  with  Jeffs,  the 
butler,”  says  Irving,*  “in  which  he  had  been 
worried  by  Johnson’s  scrutinity,  were  now  ex- 
changed for  chambers  more  becoming  a man  of 
his  ample  fortune.  The  apartments  consisted 
of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  2, 
Brick-court,  Middle  Temple,  on  the  right  hand 
ascending  the  staircase,  and  overlooked  the 
umbrageous  walks  of  the  Temple  Garden  [this 
is  a poetical  exaggeration,  no  portion  of  the 

garden  being  visible  from  the  windows] 

He  gave  dinners  to  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Peroy, 
Bickerstaff,  and  other  friends  of  note,  and  supper 

parties  to  young  friends  of  both  Bexes 

Blackstone,  whose  chambers  were  immediately 
below,  and  who  was  studiously  occupied  on  his 
Commentaries,  need  to  complain  of  the  racket 
made  overhead  by  his  revelling  neighbour.” 

Johnson  had  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1, 


* “ Oliver  Goldsmith  : a Biography,”  p.  128. 


Middle  Temple-lane,  where  Boswell  was  first 
introduced  to  him,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  from  the*nearness  of  their  residence,  John- 
son must  have  frequently  visited  Goldsmith  at 
his  ohambers  in  Brick-court.  Here  that  un- 
lucky dinner  took  place  to  which  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, and  others  of  his  intimate  friends  were 
invited,  the  profusion  of  which  so  exasperated 
them  by  its  needless  superfluity,  that  when 
the  second  course  was  served  they  declined  to 
partake  of  it,  wishing  to  rebuke  their  host  for 
his  improvidence. 

“I  have  been,  many  a time,”  says  Thackeray, 
“ in  Goldsmith’s  chambers,  and  passed  up  the 
staircase  which  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Rey- 
nolds trod,  to  see  their  friend,  their  poet,  their 
kind  Goldsmith, — the  stair  on  which  the  poor 
women  sat  weeping  bitterly  when  they  heard 
that  the  greatest  and  most  generous  of  all  men 
was  dead  within  the  black  oak  door.” 

These  are  some  of  the  associations  of  the 
unpretentious  houses  in  Brick-court,  soon  to  be 
swept  away.  Nothing  but  the  most  imperious 
necessity  can  justify  the  pulling  down  of  build- 
ings full  of  so  many  interesting  memories. 


CUP  AND  RING  MARKINGS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  Arohtoologioal 
Association,  held  on  the  15th  ult.,  a paper  on 
the  cup  and  riDg  markings  on  stones  at  Ilkley, 
by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  (Sootland),  was 
read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  W. 
De  Grey  Birch,  F.S.A.  Theee  markings  are  found 
on  many  of  the  moorstones,  sometimes  on  the 
top,  but  more  frequently  on  the  sides, — one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  groups  being  on  the 
“ Pancake”  Rock,  on  Rumbold’s  Moor,  a high 
ridge,  1,010  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Thirteen 
hollowed  cup  markings  are  found  on  it,  enolosed 
with  a connecting  ring.  Another  group  is  on  a 
stone  at  the  foot  of  Green  Crag,  another  on 
Weary-hill,  and  others  on  Piper’s  Craig. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  J. 
Brent,  F.S.A.,  suggested  that  the  markings  were 
plans  of  tribal  interments,  while  the  chairman 
proposed  that  they  were  plans  of  the  tribal 
settlements  themselves,  while  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
pointed  out,  in  support  of  this  latter  view,  their 
resemblance  to  the  plans  of  the  dwelling-places 
on  Dartmoor  figured  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

Several  of  the  speakers  referred  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  markings  to  a comparatively 
late  date,  a stone  similarly  marked  having 
been  found  within  a dwelling  at  Birtley,  with  a 
coin  of  Yalentinian  and  an  iron  sword,  while 
other  markings  are  found  on  the  walls  of  brick 
churches  in  Germany. 


COST  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

Last  week  the  discussion  on  a paper  entitled 
“ Notes  on  Electric  Light  Engineering,”  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Biggs  and  Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
whioh  was  read  at  a previous  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  was  resumed.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Jabez  Church,  invited  remarks  on  the 
relative  cost  of  the  electric  light  as  compared 
with  gaslight;  one  speaker  placed  before  the 
meeting  an  account  of  some  experiments  which 
he  had  just  carried  out  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
with  the  object  of  comparing  the  cost  of  the 
two  methods  of  lighting.  He  gave,  as  an 
example,  the  relative  cost  in  a small  town 
requiring  500  lights.  The  cost  of  gasworks, 
pipes,  and  plant  would  not  be  less  than  2,0001., 
this  capital  cost  and  that  of  the  production  of 
gas  would  amount  to  a charge  of  5s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  this  making  the  cost  of  10,000  candle 
gas  light  equal  to  that  of  64,000  candle  electric 
light,  as  generated  in  thirty-two  aro  lamps  by 
one  of  Davey,  Paxman  & Co.’s  engines,  doing 
43-horse  power  at  the  Palace.  Another  speaker 
said  that  the  statement  of  the  authors  was  that, 
according  to  the  information  they  possessed, 
inoandesoent  electric  lightB  would  cost  one  penny 
for  seventy-five  candle  hours,  while  gas  would 
cost  the  same  for  only  fifty  candle  hours.  He, 
however,  asserted  that  the  cost  of  gas  would  be 
far  lesB  than  this ; taking  the  price  at  3s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  gas  would  cost  only  0'56  of  a 
penny  for  fifty  oandle  hours  instead  of  a penny 
as  stated,  the  latter  being  equal  to  5s.  4d.  per 
1,000  ft.  There  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  expressed  as  to  what  the  incandescent 
light  would  really  cost.  It  was  necessary  that 
electric  lighting  should  be  worked  upon  a larger 
scale  before  a definite  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at  on  this  point.  It  was  also  remarked 
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that  however  cheaply  the  electrio  light  waa  pro- 
duced, it  would  probably  be  possible  to  produce 
gas  more  cheaply  still,  on  account  of  the  useful 
by-produots  which  were  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  coal.  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice,  C.E.,  said  his 
belief  was,  that  gas  would  be  found  more 
economical  than  the  electric  light.  A celebrated 
electrician  in  New  York  had  calculated  for 
him  that  the  inoandescent  light  cost  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  arc  light,  and,  aocordiog 
to  his  own  calculation,  the  arc  light  cost  three 
times  as  muoh  as  gas  light,  taking  gas  at  3s. 
a thousand.  


THE  GREEK  CHURCH,  MOSCOW-ROAD, 
BAYSWATER. 

The  Greek  community,  now  well  known  in 
this  oountry,  were  established  here  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  After  the  destructive 
War  of  Independence  they  came  hither  seeking 
for  a field  for  their  ability,  and  must  have  been 
endowed  with  talent  and  energy,  looking  at  the 
success  they  have  achieved.  They  form  now 
one  of  the  most  important  commercial  com- 
munities of  the  country.  Their  first  establish- 
ment was  in  the  City,  and  their  first  meeting- 
house in  Finsbury-cirous.  In  1819  they  built 
their  first  church  in  London  Wall,  where  there 
was  no  spaoe  for  architectural  display.  A desire 
was  afterwards  felt  to  migrate  to  the  West,  a 
church  being  desired  near  their  residences,  but 
a convenient  position  was  not  found  without 
great  difficulty.  In  1874  a subscription  was 
oommenced,  and  a corner  site  was  secured  in 
Mosoow-road,  Bayswater,  at  a cost  exceeding 
10,000£.  A building  committee  waa  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  Mavrogordato  was  appointed 
chairman,  and  that  gentleman  has  supervised 
the  execution  of  the  work  to  the  end.  The 
committee  determined  to  build  a church  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  which  best  conforms  with  their 
mode  of  worship,  and  they  entrusted  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott  with  the  task  of  preparing  designs 
and  estimates.  The  plans  were  of  an  elaborate 
and  ornamental  character,  and  the  first  design 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
about  six  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  commercial 
depression  that  intervened,  the  subscriptions  did 
not  oome  in  so  abundantly  as  was  requisite  for 
such  a soheme  (the  intention  being  to  build  the 
ohuroh  by  voluntary  contribution),  and  many 
of  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  soheme,  in  the 
shape  of  marble,  terra-cotta,  &o.,  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Estimates  were  obtained,  and  a 
tender  from  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  for  the 
sum  of  15,0001.,  was  accepted.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  18th  of  July,  1877.  The 
building  was  opened  for  service  in  an  unfinished 
state  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  1879. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  land  acquired 
had  to  be  surrendered  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
adjoining  street,  through  which  the  site  has 
been  reduced  to  11,000  square  feet.  Subscrip- 
tions having  come  in,  the  interior  has  been  pro- 
fusely ornamented  ; and  up  to  the  present  time 
the  sum  spent  has  been  nearly  40,0001.  (includ- 
ing cost  of  the  ground).  Further  decorations,  in 
the  shape  of  mosaics,  for  the  dome  and  pen- 
dentives,  are  in  progress.  It  is  intended 
subsequently  to  cover  the  other  vaultings  with 
paintings  in  fresco. 

The  accommodation  afforded  is  for  about  700, 
and  there  are  300  seats.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  marbles,  and  silver  lamps  are  suspended 
from  the  vaultings. 

Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  executed  the 
carving,  as  well  as  the  woodwork  and  furniture, 
including  the  screen  or  iconostasis  that  separates 
the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the  church  ; also 
the  marble  work  throughout.  The  paintings  in 
the  screen  were  executed  by  Professor  Thiersch, 
of  Munich.  These  represent  the  chief  figures  of 
the  Christian  worship,  and  include  Christ,  with, 
on  his  right,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  angel  Michael ; on  his  left,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  George,  soldier  and  martyr.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  screen  are  a series  of 
twelve  paintings,  giving  the  principal  events  of 
the  life  of  Christ  related  in  the  Gospel.  Above 
the  screen  is  a large  carved  Byzantine  oross. 

As  a whole,  the  church  must  be  pronounced  a 
remarkable  work,  unique  in  this  country,  and 
does  oredit  to  all  concerned. 

Externally  the  building  is  of  brick,  and  devoid 
of  ornament.  It  was  consecrated  by  his  Grace 
Antonios,  Archbishop  of  Corfu,  assisted  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Archmandrite,  Dr.  H.  Myriantheus, 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Liverpool,  and  other 
priests,  on  the  5th  of  February  last. 


SKETCHES  FROM  THE  NEW  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM,  CROMWELL  ROAD 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  appropriately  - designed  storehouse  at 
South  Kensington  for  specimens  of  natural 
history,  of  which  we  have  already  given  views, 
is  now  being  gradually  filled  up  with  its  trea- 
sures, and  will,  doubtless,  be  more  and  more 
visited  by  the  public. 

Much  pleasure  will  be  found  in  inspecting  its 
manifold  features  and  details.  The  study  of  the 
way  in  which  innumerable  forms  of  life,  animate 
and  inanimate,  have  been  engrafted  into  the 
ornamentation  of  this  structure,  is  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  presents  something  quite  unique. 
Shells,  seaweeds,  plants,  fishes,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  beasts,  extinct  and  existing,  have  all  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  from  next  to  Bimple 
protoplasm  up  to  the  statue  of  Adam  on  the 
apex  of  the  central  gable,  placed  there  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Huxley,  as  representing 
“ Man, — the  greatest  beast  of  all.” 

M.  Du  Jardin,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  modelled,  we  believe, 
the  whole  of  the  work,  deserves  credit  for  evi- 
dently possessing  the  true  decorative  instinct 
in  addition  to  his  ability  in  the  plaBtio  art. 
Even  the  extinct  Machairodus  (scimitar-toothed 
lion),  and  the  uncouth  Palceotherium  and 
Mijlodon  have  been  permeated  with  this  charm 
without  apparently  doing  violence  to  scientific 
reoord. 

The  fact  of  the  building  being  in  terra-cotta, 
inside  and  out,  forms  another  cause  for  interest 
and  admiration.  We  have  got  to  know  a good 
deal  about  terra-cotta  by  this  time,  both  in  its 
constructive  and  aesthetic  aspects,  but  when  the 
architect  conceived  his  design  for  this  museum 
it  was  not  so,  especially  not  in  the  new  de- 
parture he  took.  Whether  the  great  advantage 
claimed  for  terra-cotta  of  being  impervious  to 
the  action  of  a London  atmosphere  is  well  founded 
or  notwill  have  to  be  settled  by  the  teat  of  time, 
but  theoretically  it  should  stand  better  than  any 
stone  under  the  same  conditions.  One  advan- 
tage of  the  material  is  the  delightful  random 
variety  of  tone  whioh  can  be  obtained.  This 
toning  of  a building,  one  of  its  greatest  beauties, 
architectural  artists  have,  in  this  country, 
mostly  to  improvise  out  of  their  own  ingenious 
heads,  but  an  artist  painting  a view  of  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  will  not  need  to  exag- 
gerate anything  to  secure  what  he  wants;  for, 
given  a bright  spring  morning,  and  “ the  pic- 
ture ” is  there  ready  before  him  : a reproduc- 
tion of  it  in  pigments  on  a flat  surface  is  nearly 
all  that  need  be  done. 


MONREALE,  SICILY. 

Among  the  interesting  evidences  of  former 
architectural  styles  imported  into  the  Island  of 
Sicily,  the  Saracenio  appears  to  have  made  the 
most  enduring  impression  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo  and  the  western  portions  of  the 
island.  In  the  city  itself  are  the  churches  of 
San  Giovanni  and  the  beautiful  chapel  in  the 
Palace. 

In  the  grand  Norman  church  of  Monreale,  the 
peculiar  admixture  of  Saracenio  and  Greek 
feeling  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Though  the 
pointed  arch  is  here  freely  used,  it  has  little  in 
common  with  that  employed  by  the  Northern 
Gothic  builders.  The  windows  and  arohes  are 
simple  in  form,  and  the  details  generally  are  of 
decidedly  Greek  forms. 

The  great  feature,  however,  of  the  churoh  is 
the  wonderful  mosaics ; these  are  most  exten- 
sive, illustrating  in  the  spandrels  of  the  nave 
arches  all  the  ohief  personages  of  the  Bible, 
and  many  incidents  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments. 

The  wall  spaces  are  divided  and  decorated 
with  elaborate  mosaics,  in  geometrical  patterns, 
exhibiting  a truly  Oriental  exuberance  of  ima- 
gination, both  in  form  and  colour.  The  chapels 
contain  some  fine  wood-oarving  in  high  relief, 
and  monuments  to  the  former  kings  of  Sicily, 
William  I.,  and  his  sons,  Henry,  William  II.,  and 
Roger. 

The  ascent  to  the  roof  is  made  by  a narrow 
staircase  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  and 
affords  a fine  view  over  the  town  and  neighbour- 
ing oountry,  whioh  in  spring  is  white  with  the 
fragrant  orange-blossom.  The  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  notice  the  quaint  rugged  old  tiles,  the 
rough  surface,  and  fine  red  and  green  tones, 
lending  a moBt  picturesque  appearance  to  the 
exterior. 
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Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  Benedictin® 
Monastery,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  cloisters 
of  which  form  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration.  They  are  of  considerable  extent, 
measuring  169  ft.  square,  surrounded  by  an 
arcade  of  small  pointed  arches,  supported  on 
coupled  columns  of  white  marble,  with  a group 
of  four  at  each  corner. 

An  interesting  feature  is  a small  fountain  in 
the  south  corner,  inclosed  by  a projecting 
portico.  The  columns,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
sketoh,  are  decorated  in  alternate  pairs  in 
various  ways,  and  formerly  contained  mosaics 
in  bands ; the  latter  have,  however,  unfor- 
tunately been  destroyed.  The  varied  and  beau- 
tiful capitals  to  the  small  columns  form,  in 
themselves,  a museum  of  arohiteotural  oarving, 
presenting  an  infinite  variety  of  quaint  and 
elaborate  designs,  no  two  of  which  are  precisely 
similar. 

The  almost  Oriental  elaboration  of  the  details 
of  these  deoorations  gives  a peculiar  effect  of 
richness  to  the  architecture  of  these  interesting 
specimens  of  Sicilian-Norman  work,  of  which 
other  examples  may  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  island. 

The  modern  portion  of  the  monastery  is  now 
used  as  offioers’  quarters:  this  contains  a fine 
marble  staircase  and  some  pictures. 

From  the  cloister  garden  a magnificent  view 
is  obtained  over  the  valley  of  Palermo,  with  the 
encircling  mountains ; and,  nearer,  the  luxuriant 
orange  and  lemon  groves  which  form  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  in  the  Palermitan  landscape. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Monreale  is  1174,  and  that  of  the 
Cathedral  1174-89.  Its  length  is  333  ft. ; its 
width,  131  ft. ; it  has  three  apses,  a nave,  and 
two  aisles,  and  is  flanked  by  two  square  towers. 
The  entranoe  is  by  two  fine  bronze  entrance- 
gates  datiBg  from  1186. 

A pleasant  run  of  twenty-four  hours  from 
Naples  brings  the  traveller  to  Palermo,  whenoe 
Monreale  can  be  reached  by  carriage  in  about 
one  hour  and  a half.  The  quaint  and  picturesque 
dress  of  the  men  of  the  country  will  be  noticed; 
and  the  brilliantly-coloured  carts,  many  of  them 
decorated  with  figure-subjects,  by  primitive 
artists,  with  a sublime  disregard  of  drawing  and 
perspective.  Henry  T.  Timmins. 


NEW  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM, 
MELBOURNE. 

The  site  of  the  library  is  a little  way  out  of 
Melbourne.  It  is  proposed  by  the  donator  to 
exhibit  Australian  works  of  science  and  art  only. 
The  library  is  to  be  free,  as  well  as  the  museums 
The  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking  will  be  borne 
by  an  Australian  gentleman  now  resident  in 
England,  and  the  amount  will  be  about  13,000L 
Mr.  J.  Nathan  Smith  and  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  are: 
the  architects. 


POST  OFFICE, 

ORANIENBURGERSTRASSE,  BERLIN. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Stephan,  the! 
present  German  Postmaster- General,  much  has! 
been  done  to  improve  the  architecture  of  post-3 
office  buildiogs  in  his  country.  This  improve-' 
ment  haB  shown  itself  as  much  in  the  provinces! 
as  in  the  capital.  But  it  is  in  Berlin  that  great: 
changes  have  been  effected.  We  illustrateck 
recently  the  new  General  Post  Office  of  that: 
city.  In  this  issue  of  the  Builder  we  present  a 
view  of  the  Post-office  buildings  in  the  Oranien-: 
burgerstrasse,  whioh  serve  the  purposes  of  thel 
parcel-post.  The  view  of  the  buildings  whioh 
we  give  speaks  for  itself  ; but  we  may  add  a few 
figures  illustrative  of  the  postal  traffic  of  thel 
German  capital.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid 
extension  of  Berlin,  greater  accommodation  ha6 
had  to  be  provided  for  the  growing  demands' 
upon  the  postal  service.  Statistics  have  shown 
that  there  are  220,000  families  in  Berlin,  and 
that,  on  an  average,  each  household  gets  one 
letter  and  one  book-paroel  per  day,  each  family 
receiving,  besides,  one  parcel  every  three  weeks): 
To  meet  the  great  pressure  upon  the  capacity  oh 
the  Berlin  Post  Office,  eighty  post-offices,  three: 
central  offices,  and  cne  newspaper  post-offioe« 
besides  pneumatic  post-offices  with  six  eDginei| 
houses,  have  been  established.  Five  hundred 
horses  are  necessary  to  carry  the  letters  ano 
parcels.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting' 
buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Berlin  posta 
service  recently  ereoted  is  that  whioh  we  illusi 
trate. 


Wyman  AtSons,  Printers,  G'Que 
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MONUMENTAL  PAINTING. 

The  fifth  lecture  of  the  series  given  in  sup- 
port of  the  Sooiety  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  was  delivered  on  the  23rd  nit.,  at  the 
Kensington  Town  - hall,  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Richmond,  M.A.,  who  took  for  his  subject 
“ Monumental  Painting.” 

Previously  to  the  lecture,  which  was  copiously 
illustrated,  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  announced  that  Mr. 
E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  owing  to  pressure  of  work, 
had  postponed  his  promised  leoture  on  “ Deco- 
rative Art  ” till  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  April, 
when  it  would  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
South  Kensington  MaBeum.  On  Thursday,  the 
30bh  ult,  Mr.  William  Morris,  M.A.,  was  to 
leoture  on  “ The  Lesser  Arts  of  Life.” 

The  leoturer  said  that  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  Buoh  a vast  subject  as  monumental  paint- 
ing, and  to  follow  it  into  the  different  fields  of 
art  to  which  it  led,  would  be  more  than  could 
be  expeoted  from  a single  leoture,  for  the  many 
classes  of  painting  whioh  might,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense,  be  called  monumental, 
covered  the  whole  area  of  the  history  of  art ; 
they  embraced  epio,  history,  portrait,  and  land- 
scape. Monumental  painting,  not  immediately, 
but  of  necessity,  connected  architecture  and 
sculpture  with  decorative  painting,  nor  was  it 
necessary  that  to  be  monumental  in  character 
a painting  should  be  executed  on  the  wall. 
Many  works  whioh  might  be  cited  were  painted 
npon  both  canvas  and  panel.  It  was  not  with 
this  comprehensive  view  they  were  then  to 
occupy  themselves.  His  remarks  would  be 
confined  to  a general  review  of  the  progress  of 
painting  from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo,  and,  as 
during  this  period  of  time,  almost  all  the  works 
in  painting  wereexeouted  on  walls,  monumental 
painting  in  the  sense  of  mural  painting,  would 
alone  be  considered.  First,  it  was  desirable  to 
know  the  importance  of  art  generally  and  of 
the  influence  of  architecture  upon  both  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  to  know  how  painting  grew 
| under  the  wing  of  architecture  and  soulpture, 

I and  how  greatly  she  profited  by  confcaot  with  them. 

Before  Mr.  Raskin  had  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  beauties  of  early  Italian  art,  the  pedantio 
“ brown  tree”  of  the  landscape-painter’s  tradi- 
tions entirely  governed  what  stood  for  taste. 
While  the  real  expressive  quality  of  early  art 
| was  forgotten  or  passed  unnoticed,  whatever  the 
I conditions  of  nations,  Mr.  Raskin,  it  mast  be 
acknowledged,  had  chastened  the  taste  of 
j England,  and  had  greatly  added  to  the  love  of 
j natural  beauty.  There  was  no  reason  for  any 
li  of  them  to  remain  ignorant  concerning  Italian 
| art,  or  to  be  insular  in  their  tastes,  but  rather 

I should  they  endeavour  toenlarge  theirsympathies 
and  spread  of  ground,  learning  all  they  oould 
1 from  the  other  side  of  the  “ silver  streak,”  and 
| especially  to  study  the  severe  work  of  the  earliest 
i.  art,  for  they  had  muoh  to  learn  in  that  direction. 
The  English  school  began,  he  (the  lecturer) 
might  say,  with  Hogarth.  Nearly  all  the 
q religious  painting  and  the  tempera  piotures 
i were  destroyed  at  or  after  the  Reformation,  so 
r|  that  then  English  painting  reoeived  a oheok  in 
^ decorative  art  from  which  she  had  not  yet 
fl  recovered  : consequently,  in  painting  England 
Q had  no  archaic  traditions,  and  it  had  been  in- 
i fluenoed  far  more  by  the  Datch  than  by  the 
ii  Italians.  In  Italy,  both  fresco  and  tempera 
^ painting  were  the  means  of  decoration  when 
>1  mosaic  ceased.  When  the  arohiteot  admitted 
)i  more  light  into  his  building  fresco  took  the 
il  plaoe  of  mosaic.  Fresco  led  to  a noble  style  of 
31  work ; it  could  not  be  done  heavily,  and  nothing 
id  could  be  achieved  by  accident.  Design,  in  all 
Si  its  branohes  of  form,  light,  and  shade,  must  be 
b|  planned  and  ready  before  the  fresco-painter  could 
)Q  begin  his  work  upon  the  wall,  and  very  muoh  of 
the  dignified  restraint  of  the  early  Italian  art  was 
I due  not  only  to  the  junction  of  the  three  arts,  but 
< to  the  precise  and  mathematical  nature  of  the 
art-training  which  the  process  of  fresco-painting 
ii!  demanded.  This  was  a lesson  of  no  small  im- 
ic  portanoe,  for,  whether  the  modern  painter  was 
1 or  was  not  to  be  a mural  painter,  an  education 
n formed  upon  the  severest  practical  lines  would 
!■)  assist  rather  than  retard  his  progress,  whatever 
I ' branch  of  the  art  he  might  ohoo3e  to  follow. 

Perhaps  it  was  useless  to  hope  that  fresco- , 
i i painting,  if  only  as  an  education,  would  ever  be' 
I taught  in  their  sohools ; but  this  was  a pity  to 
i know,  on  account  of  the  chastening  and  Bevere 
i influence  it  had  upon  the  art.  Still,  with  all  the 
aids  there  were,  a section  of  the  educated  public 
was  becoming  larger,  and  the  study  of  a severer 
i form  of  art  was  more  universal  than  it  was.  The 
dread  of  idolatry,  the  terror  of  Romanism,  and 


the  cold  hand  of  Puritanism,  ohilled  the  warm 
dream  of  art.  For  the  most  part  their  ohurohes 
were  caves  or  whitewashed  sepulohres,  un- 
coloured, or,  if  coloured  at  all,  only  in  part,  and 
such  designs  as  existed  were  formed  of  me- 
chanical oolour.  The  plain  duty  of  those  who 
had  a voice  to  be  heard,  and  were  desirous  of 
the  progress  of  the  highest  forms  of  art, 
was  to  use  every  opportunity  they  might 
have  to  appeal  to  the  public  frankly, 
and  in  that  way  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
great  want,  and,  if  possible,  to  excite  them 
to  aotion ; yet,  while  so  large  a seotion  of 
exhibition-goers  were  satisfied  with  the  dreary 
commonplace  platitudes  of  daily  life,  any  future 
of  true  art  in  connexion  with  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  men  appeared  still 
far  off.  The  works  of  the  great  masters  should 
be  the  groundwork  of  education,  and  the 
austerest  and  severest  forms  of  each  art  should 
guide  the  earliest  steps  of  the  progress  of  taste, 
because  they  were  always  sincere  without 
affectation,  always  untrammelled,  and  were 
always  marked  by  modesty  and  spontaneity. 
The  halting  power  of  expression  so  easily  dis- 
covered in  them  was  full  of  charms.  In  all  the 
arts  the  progress  towards  perfection  was  even 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the 
moment  of  culmination.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  full  development  of  art,  they  must 
follow  her  step  by  step  from  her  ohildhood. 

The  architect,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painter 
of  Italy  did  not  hold  separate  functions  ; all  the 
three  arts  were,  in  many  instances,  known  by  one 
man.  Giotto,  Michelangelo,  and  others,  if  they  did 
not  practise  every  art,  were  at  least  conversant 
with  them,  and  were  complete  masters  of  two 
at  least  of  the  arts.  That  complete  union  whioh 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  of  architecture, 
Boulpture,  and  painting,  led  indeed  to  the 
maturity  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  each 
art  by  the  habit  of  mutual  constraint.  The 
three  grew  together  ; they  demanded  no  single 
reward  or  individual  praise,  but  they  were  con- 
tent that  perfect  beauty  was  found  in  their 
combination.  True  art  found  in  them  one 
common  pulsation.  In  the  strict  sense,  monu- 
mental painting  was  connected  with  painting 
and  sculpture.  In  the  childhood  of  its  oareer 
the  forms  were  scarcely  more  than  emblems, 
but  they  were  the  expressions  of  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  hands  of  children.  Monumental 
painting  of  that  day  depicted  the  march  of 
man’s  life,  his  noblest  feelings,  and  the  highest 
hopes  of  his  soul.  Not  only  in  form,  but  also 
in  the  treatment  of  oolour,  the  Italian  monu- 
mental painters  excelled  ; they  showed  delicaoy 
of  perception,  calm  reflection,  and  harmonious 
execution  in  their  works,  this  being  brought  about 
by  the  union  of  the  three  arts.  The  greatest  paint- 
ing was  that  which  had  in  it  the  influence  of 
architecture  and  soulpture,  and  yet  had  not  been 
robbed  of  the  essential  elements  of  it  alone.  In 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  natural  truth,  which  was  deep 
below  the  surface  of  the  work.  There  was  not 
only  the  perfection  of  the  story,  but  there  were 
justice  and  clearness.  The  art  of  Giotto  was 
the  outcome  of  Greek  tradition  drafted  from 
the  Italian  spirit.  As  long  as  the  simple  art  of 
Giotto  was  paramount  science  was  held  in  oheck. 
Those  who  Btudied  art,  and  who  would  beoome 
conversant  with  her  limits  and  her  true  boun- 
daries, must  feed  upon  the  earliest  expression  of 
the  mind  of  the  greatest  painter  who  ever  lived, 
whose  shortcomings  were  only  the  shortcomings 
of  science,  whose  work  was  clear  in  invention 
and  absolute  in  taBte,  whose  oolour  was  quite 
perfeot,  and,  above  all,  whose  noble  design  was 
unsurpassed  in  art.  No  hasty  observer  could  pro- 
perly understand  his  work,  whioh  was  essentially 
to  be  deeply  studied.  It  was  childlike  in  expres- 
sion and  robust  in  thought.  When  all  the  stories 
were  made  out,  when  every  motive  was  under- 
stood, and  when  every  figure  was  dearly  fol- 
lowed, then  there  remained  the  physical  beauties 
to  be  studied,  which  had  been  little  recognised. 
In  the  representation  of  the  hair  and  drapery 
Giotto  was  remarkable.  In  all  his  designs  there 
was  not  to  be  found  one  simple  straining  after 
artistic  effect.  There  was  no  touch  that  was 
done  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  His  work  might  be 
compared  to  Greek  art ; it  was  in  perfeot 
accord,  and  there  were  no  more  beautiful  designs 
to  be  found  in  Italy  than  those  of  Giotto.  In 
decorative  art  there  were  no  purer  works. 
He  attained  perfection  in  expression  up  to  a 
oertain  point ; beyond  that  he  oould  not  go,  and 
the  natural  restraint  imposed  was  rather  an 
advantage  to  him  than  otherwise,  only  later  ex- 
pressions of  motion  and  attempts  at  mobility 


became  more  apparent.  It  might  be  said  that 
after  the  death  of  Giotto  the  art  of  painting 
progressed  but  very  little;  no  painter  arose  who 
could  rival  him.  He  stood  quite  alone  ; he  was 
at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning,  and  his  works 
would  stand  by  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
All  really  great  art  had  a kinship,  and,  as  it  had 
been  said,  true  art  would  not  materially  suffer 
from  juxtaposition.  Art  having  been  pretty 
nearly  perfected  as  a pure  sentiment,  it  re- 
mained feeble ; it  had  to  extend  its  field  in  the 
observation  of  nature,  and  to  concern  iteelf 
with  the  knowledge  of  nature’s  laws,  so  that 
each  painter  who  followed  Giotto  kept  on  add- 
ing to  the  general  knowledge : consequently  art 
advanoed  with  rapid  strides.  Amongst  the 
three  most  important  painters  who  followed 
Giotto  were  Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  Michelangelo, 
and  Raffaelle,  all  of  whom  were  distinctly  diffe- 
rent in  genius,  and  each  one,  according  to  his 
own  speoial  gifts,  arrived  at  perfection.  Of  the 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  they  knew  com- 
paratively little  as  compared  with  the  complete 
works  of  Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo.  The 
name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a painter  had  a 
spell  about  it  and  excited  the  imagination,  but 
it  might  be  said  that  no  work  existed  by  which 
they  could  test  Leonardo  da  Yinci  as  a 
mural  painter.  His  famous  work  was  the 
“ Last  Sapper.”  In  regard  to  Michelangelo, 
his  great  cartoon,  representing  a scene 
in  the  wars  with  Pisa,  came  on  the  world  as 
a miracle,  and  it  was  accepted  aB  the  greatest 
achievement  of  modern  art.  Then  he  painted 
the  vast  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  whioh 
was  the  perfection  of  monumental  painting.  In 
the  history  of  art  this  work  stood  alone  in  con- 
ception, in  limitless  invention,  and  in  the 
mystery  of  its  execution.  In  it  the  severe  and 
early  art  of  Giotto  was  not  departed  from,  but 
rather  adorned  by  Michelangelo.  Raffaelle,  with 
all  his  grace,  never  touched  the  chord  of  a 
mother’s  love  like  Miohelangelo,  as  depicted  in 
the  groups  represented  in  the  spandrels  of  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  they  Baw  men, 
women,  and  ohildren  depioted  in  their  perfect 
purity  and  highest  beauty.  In  the  presence  of 
such  a work  one  must  bow,  and  criticism 
respeotfully  keep  silent,  except  to  appreciate. 
In  looking  back,  they  saw  that  with  Giotto  a 
new  art  began,  and  ended  with  Miohelangelo, 
but  with  that  end  the  death-knell  of  monu- 
mental art  was  sounded,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sister  arts  one  upon  another  ceased;  for 
when  the  breath  left  their  bodies,  all  that  was 
truest  in  monumental  art  in  Italy  slept. 


BUILDING  NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  building  trade  in  the  West  of  England 
remains  unchanged.  Amongst  the  works  now 
noticeable  are  the  following : — 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  St.  Philip’s,  Bristol,  pre- 
sents a greatly  improved  appearance  Bince  the 
recent  alterations.  In  the  west  poroh,  the  dead 
wall  between  the  outer  and  inner  porch  has  been 
replaced  by  three  light  archways,  whioh  give 
greater  convenience  for  ingress  and  egress,  and 
also  render  the  inner  porch  much  lighter.  The 
flooring  of  the  ohuroh  is  entirely  new,  and  open 
pitch-pine  seats  take  the  place  of  the  old  high- 
backed  ones.  The  gallery  front  has  been  re- 
duced in  height,  so  that  those  in  the  back  seats 
can  see  the  preacher ; and  alterations  have  been 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  adding  to 
its  convenience  and  attractiveness.  The  win- 
dows have  been  reglazed  with  rolled  cathedral 
odass  in  effective  designs.  The  windows  have 
been  attended  to  by  Mr.  Ben.  Gay,  Bristol ; the 
lighting  arrangements  and  metal  work  are  by 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Williams  & Co.,  Bristol ; the  new 
brass  leotorn  was  made  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis,  of  Birmingham ; the  decorations  of 
the  east  end  of  the  ohuroh  are  by  Mr.  John 
Powell,  Bristol;  and  the  rest  of  the  woik  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow, 
Bristol.  Mr.  John  Bevan  was  the  architect. 
The  ohuroh  now  accommodates  1,500  persons. 
The  work  cost  nearly  2,000J. 

New  schoolrooms  have  just  been  added  to  the 
Yiotoria  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Clifton,  at  a cost  of 
1,2001.  The  work,  whioh  was  executed  by  Mr. 
William  Churoh,  of  Wapping,  Bristol,  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  design  of  the  chapel.  The  windows 
are  of  fourteenth  - oentury  design,  and  glazed 
with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Son,  of  College-green. 

The  warehouse  that  has  been  ereoted  by 
Messrs.  Howell  & Son,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Foster  & Wood,  for  the  well-known  firm 
of  Messrs.  Budgett,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by 
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any  one  passing  through  Bridewell-street.  The 
building  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old 
City  Bridewell,  which  was  demolished  a year 
or  so  ago,  and  it  covers  a piece  of  ground, 
120  ft.  long,  60  ft.  deep  at  one  end,  and  56  ft. 
at  the  other.  It  is  of  the  most  substantial 
construction,  the  outer  walls,  which  are  3 ft. 

6 in.  thick,  standing  on  a concrete  founda- 
tion, 6 ft.  deep.  The  walls  are  of  Pennant,  with 
Bath  and  Ham-hill  stone  dressings.  The  struc- 
ture, though  no  great  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ornament  it,  is  imposing  in  its  massive  fitness. 
It  is  64  ft.  high,  and  the  numerous  lofts  are 
floored  with  boards,  3 in.  thiok,  each  being 
grooved  at  the  edge  to  admit  of  a galvanised 
iron  tongue  being  driven  between  them.  The 
floering  rests  on  strong  iron  girders,  supported 
by  iron  oolumns.  One  end  of  the  warehouse 
still  remains  to  be  finished. 

The  Bristol  Athenmum  Reading  Hall  has  been 
improved  and  re-decorated  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
& Son,  of  Clifton.  The  decoration  is  in  good 
taste. 

Messrs.  Wills  & Co.  have  placed  in  front  of 
their  handsome  factory,  in  Redcliff-street,  a 
double-faced  illuminated  clock,  regulated  by 
electrioity  from  Greenwich.  The  number  of 
clocks  so  regulated  in  Bristol  iB  increasing 
rapidly. 

A memorial  window  to  Mrs.  Lucas,  who  died 
on  June  10th,  1880,  has  been  added  to  the 
stained  glass  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  south 
window  of  Newton  Chapel,  which  consists  of 
four  lights  and  traoery,  has  had  introduced  into 
the  lights  a snbjeot-panel,  the  groups  being 
arranged  to  represent  the  six  acts  of  mercy. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  J.  Bell  & Sons,  of 
College-green. 

The  enlargement  of  the  West  of  England 
Sanatorium,  Weston-super-Mare,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven 
(Bristol),  the  contractor.  The  institution  was 
opened  in  1868,  and  the  first  patients  were  received 
not  in  the  building  now  standing,  but  in  a house 
standing  on  its  site.  In  1870  the  central  part 
and  south  seotion  of  the  permanent  building 
were  begun,  and  the  work  now  being  done  is  for 
the  completion  of  the  structure.  The  section 
being  added  will  give  accommodation  for  fifty 
patients.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and 
in  the  front  there  are  three  central  gables  with 
recesses,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Hans  Price  & Wooler 
(Weston-super-Mare),  to  provide  covered  veran- 
dahs in  order  to  give  a sheltered  promenade 
in  wet  and  cold  weather.  At  the  north  and 
south  two  wings  are  projected  containing  the 
dormitories  for  men  and  women.  On  the  north 
side  a noticeable  feature  will  be  a square  tower 
surmounted  by  a pointed  lantern  roof,  with 
ornamental  finials. 

The  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones  (Welling- 
ton Chambers,  Bristol)  have  been  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and 
minister’s  residence  at  Clevedon. 

The  Baptists  of  Salisbury  have  just  opened 
Brown-road  Chapel,  which  has  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  8,0001. 

Amongst  the  churches  which  are  about  to  be 
or  are  receiving  attention  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, may  be  mentioned  the  following : — A 
church  is  designed  in  the  parish  of  St.  Endellion, 
near  Wadebridge,  to  accommodate  211  persons, 
all  seats  being  free.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
1,1721.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Callington, 
built  A.D.  1400,  which  underwent  extensive 
repairs  in  1857,  ia  to  be  enlarged  by  150  addi- 
tional sittings ; the  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
1,127Z.  St.  Morwenna,  Morwenstow,  North 
Cornwall,  is  being  restored  gradually ; the  nave 
and  roof  are  finished,  and  the  interior  is  now  in 
hand.  A mission  church  is  to  be  erected  at 
Kenaye,  near  Truro,  at  a cost  of  about  2001.  It 
will  provide  room  for  100  persons.  A somewhat 
similar  building  is  designed  for  St.  Allen,  near 
Truro ; the  cost  will  be  about  2301. 

Christ  Churoh,  Clevedon,  is  to  be  re-seated 
and  improved  at  a cost  of  500 1. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  effected 
at  Holy  Trinity,  Stroud,  and  the  chancel  has 
been  decorated  by  Messrs.  Stansell  & Son,  of 
Taunton. 

The  building  known  as  the  Tolzey  Hall, 
Tewkesbury,  whioh  was  formerly  a Weleyan 
Chapel,  has  undergone  alterations,  and  has  been 
opened  as  a Temperance  Hall. 

The  Boheme  of  churoh  extension  in  Bristol, 
which  embodies  the  erection  of  several  new 
places  of  worship,  and  the  enlargement  of 
others,  has  already  received  contributions  in  its 
aid  amounting  to  nearly  20,000Z. 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  seventy-third  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
Fand  was  held  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  members  and  friends. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given 
and  enthusiastically  received,  the  chairman 
referring  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  recent 
happy  deliverance  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
from  serious  danger,  and  to  the  valued  apprecia- 
tion which  her  Majesty  (the  patroness  of  the 
Fund)  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  gave  to  art  and  artists. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  said, — We  have  now  approaohed  the 
serious  business  of  the  meeting,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  toast  of  “ Prosperity 
to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,”  coupling  with 
that  toast  the  names  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Fund.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  are  the  objects  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,  and  why  is  it  that  we  are  here  met 
together  to  endeavour  to  promote  its  interests 
and  its  success  ? In  the  first  place,  I will 
venture  to  say  what  its  objects  are  not.  It  is 
not  a fund  which  is  intended  for,  or  which  will 
contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to,  the  support 
of  any  member  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  as 
suoh.  The  artists  who  are  the  members  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  do  not,  on  any  consideration  or  at 
any  time,  appeal  to  the  public,  or  to  those  who 
are  called  the  “ patrons  ” of  the  fine  arts, — I 
think  the  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and  I will 
presently  say  why  I think  bo, — for  any  assistance 
for  themselves.  They  have  provided  for  them- 
selves by  a system  of  insurance,  by  a provident 
fund  of  their  own ; but  they  do  appeal  to  the 
public,  and  I heartily  support  that  appeal,  for 
help  for  the  widows  and  children  of  their  brother- 
artists,  who,  overtaken  early  in  life  by  unforeseen 
calamities,  such  as  prolonged  sickness,  may  have 
passed  away  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  provision  they  would  have 
desired  for  those  near  and  dear  to  them.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  speaking  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  I say  that  I do  not  think  it  possible  for 
anybody, — however  strongly  he  may  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  efforts  to  provide  for  those  whom  he 
may  leave  behind  him, — I do  not  think  it 
possible  for  anybody,  even  the  most  stringent 
economist,  to  object  to  the  work  whioh  this 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  is  doing.  I need  not 
tell  you,  for  you  all  know  it,  that  sickness  and 
death  may  overtake  a man  before  it  has  been 
possible  for  him  to  make  provision  for  his 
family.  And  when  you  oome  to  consider  the 
peculiarities  of  the  profession  of  the  artist, — I 
am  not  one  myself,  but  I think,  on  that  account, 

I most  appreciate  those  peculiarities, — when  you 
consider  that  an  artist  must  be,  and  usually 
is,  a man  of  a fine  temperament,  and  of 
considerable  powers  of  imagination,  and  with 
tasteB  which  would  tend,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  disqualify  him  for  the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary 
business  engagements  of  life ; and  when  yon 
consider  that  in  order  to  be  successful  in  his 
profession  he  must  have  studied  long  and  care- 
fully,— must,  in  short,  have  passed  a long  time 
in  qualifying  himself  to  succeed  in  delighting 
those  who  may  become  possessors  of  his  works, — 
you  will  see  that  this  Fund  has  great  claims  upon 
us.  Artists  contribute  greatly  to  the  purest  en- 
joyments of  our  life,  and  we  are,  therefore,  largely 
dependent  upon  them  for  our  happineBB.  When 
we  oonsider  the  care  and  study  which  the  artiBt 
must  bestow  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness,  we  perceive  at  once 
that,  before  he  really  enters  upon  his  career,  he 
muBG  often  devote  to  mere  preparation  for  work 
a period  of  time  which,  in  many  other  walks  and 
operations  of  life,  would  afford  him  opportunity 
for  making  provision  for  his  family.  That  is 
one  ground,  then,  on  which  I think  the  public 
may  reasonably  be  appealed  to  to  assist  the 
families  of  artists  who  are  overtaken  suddenly 
and  disastrously,  and  often  comparatively  early, 
by  death  and  misfortune.  But  there  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  artist’s  mind  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  to  render  him  in 
some  degree  disqualified  for  the  active  pursuit 
of  those  profitable  engagements,  and  that  is, 
imagination.  It  is  the  imagination  of  the 
artist  which  delights  us  as  we  look  at  its  results 
in  the  creations  of  his  art;  but  the  artist’s 
imagination  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  is 
often  the  very  reverse  of  profitable  to  him.  He 


may  at  last  arrive  at  competence  and  success 
by  the  perfection  of  his  capaoity  to  realise, 
embody,  and  perpetuate  in  his  works  the  ideas 
of  his  imagination,  but  only  after  a long  process 
of  thought  and  study, — a prooess  which  has  not 
been  a profitable  one  to  him  while  it  lasted ; — 
therefore  he  remains  poor  and  unable  to  make 
provision  for  his  family  until  long  after  the 
period  when  men  in  other  professions  are  gene- 
rally enabled  to  make  such  provision.  I appeal  to 
you  on  behalf  of  this  fund  as  a lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  for  I do  not  feel  myself  qualified 
to  speak  as  a “patron”  of  art  and  artists.  I 
said  just  now  that  I regret  the  use  of  the  term, 
as  I think  it  implies  the  existence,  between 
artists  and  those  who  buy  their  productions,  of 
relations  which  are  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
or  satisfactory  character.  It  does  not  at  all 
correctly  express  the  position  in  whioh  we  stand 
to  each  other.  I and  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  me  are  indebted  to  art  and  artists  for  much, 

— very  much  indeed, — of  the  enjoyment  and 
happiness  of  onr  lives.  I remember  very  well 
that  when  I was  a boy  the  first  money  I pos- 
sessed I devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a water- 
colour by  Topham,  whioh  I hung  up  at  the  foot 
of  my  bed,  and  when  I returned  home  at  night, 
after  working  hard  all  day,  the  picture  seemed 
to  look  down  upon  me  and  shed  a pleasant  influ- 
ence over  my  soul,  and  I went  to  sleep  soothed 
and  happier  than  I should  have  been  but  for  the 
work  of  the  artist.  The  picture,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  a guardian  angel  hovering  near  me.  I 
have  retained  that  picture  through  many  years 
and  through  many  vicissitudes  and  changes,  and 
I now  possess  other  pictures,  some  of  which  are 
specially  valuable  to  me  for  the  influence  they 
have  exercised  over  my  temperament.  I am 
thankful  and  grateful  that  they  exist,  and  am 
thankful  to  the  artists  for  the  skill,  the  imagina- 
tion, the  thought,  the  care,  and  the  sympathy 
they  have  brought  to  bear  in  their  works, — - 
qualities  which  have  appealed  to  me  in  a thou- 
sand different  ways,  and  have  influenced  my  life 
and  character  in  a manner  and  degree  which 
are  almost  unknown  to  me.  On  my  part, 
theD,  there  is  no  assumption  of  the  cha- 
racter  of  “ patron  ” of  artists.  On  the  contrary, 
instead  of  artists  being  under  obligation  to  me, 

I feel  deeply  indebted  to  them,  not  only  on 
acoount  of  the  influence  which  their  works  have 
exerted  on  myself,  but  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  by  their  art  in  refining, 
soothing,  and  elevating  the  community  amongst 
whom  we  live.  Well,  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  shall  we  not,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, enter  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
artists  ? Shall  we  not  soothe  the  last  moments 
of  the  artist  who,  just  as  he  appears  to  be  on 
the  threshold  of  fame  and  competence,  is 
struck  down  before  he  has  had  opportunity 
to  make  the  provision  he  would  have  wished 
to  make  for  those  who  are  very  near  and  dear 
to  him  ? Shall  not  the  last  moments  of  such  a 
man  be  soothed  by  the  conviction  that  this 
Fund  will  shield  his  widow  and  children  from 
absolute  want  ? That  is  the  beneficent  work 
which  is  done  by  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. 

It  is  not  extravagant  in  its  grants.  The  pro- 
vision it  makes  is  very  modest,  but  it  is  a pro- 
vision made  largely  by  the  kindliness  and1 
sympathy  of  artists  who,  in  their  prosperity,  are- 
ever  ready  to  assist  those  of  their  brethren  who 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  But 
they  cannot  do  all,  and  it  is  our  privilege,  as 
well  as  our  duty,  to  help  in  the  good  work.  I' 
appeal  to  you,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
your  assistance.  As  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
so  now  and  in  the  future,  we  shall,  I feel  sure, 
heartily  Bupport  this  Fund,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  patronage,  but  from  a sense  of  the  duty  whioh 
we  owe  to  our  neighbours,  from  sympathy  with 
suffering  and  distress,  and  because  of  the  real  : 
pleasure  which  is  afforded  by  contributing,  as  i 
far  as  we  can,  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  and  ! 
aBBuage  the  trials  of  artists,  to  whom  we  all  i 
owe  so  much. 

Mr.  John  Absolon,  chairman  of  the  Com-  ■ 
mittee,  responded,  and  the  result  of  the  appeal  ! 
was  subsequently  announced  by  the  secretary,  , 
Mr.  Lambton  Young,  to  be  a total  of  800L,. 
which  included  her  Majesty’s  forty-third  annual 
donation  of  100  guineas,  and  55  guineas  contri- 
buted by  the  members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  ; 
Fund. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  proposed  : 
“ The  Royal  Academy,”  oonpled  with  the  name  < 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  who  briefly  replied. 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  Cecil  Raikes  proposed  < 
“The  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,”  for  which  Mr.  t 
Arthur  Willmore,  the  president,  replied,  refer-  c 
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ring  to  the  sound  finanoial  position  of  the  Fund, 
and  urging  all  young  artists  to  help  themselves 
by  becoming  members  of  it. 

During  the  evening  there  was  some  excellent 
Binging.  


“THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr. 
Stannus’s  lecture  before  the  Arohiteotural 
Association  on  this  subject  (see  p.  365,  ante), 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Aston  Webb)  said  he 
could  not  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Stannus 
had  oonfined  his  attention  to  what  was  bad 
rather  than  to  what  was  good  in  the 
“ descendants  of  the  Renaissance.”  A large 
number  of  the  illustrations  whioh  he  had 
adduoed  were  examples  to  be  avoided  rather 
than  followed.  The  lecturer  also  seemed  to 
congratulate  himself  and  his  audienoe  that  the 
debased  detail  of  which  he  had  spoken  bad 
now  altogether  died  out,  and  that  architects 
were  now  quite  prepared  to  start  afresh  and 
to  produce  works  in  the  pure  Renaissance 
style  which  should  be  thoroughly  creditable  to 
them.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Stannus  was  a little 
too  sanguine  with  regard  to  the  matter.  If 
the  Renaissance  style  was  to  be  revived,  it 
must  be  used  with  great  severity,  and  archi- 
tects must  put  bridles  on  their  pencils.  Mr. 
Stannus  need  not  have  apologised  for  the  fact 
that  the  illustrations  whioh  he  had  adduced 
rather  appertained  to  decoration  than  to  build- 
ing, for  in  his  (the  Chairman’s)  opinion,  the 
I Renaissance  was  seen  at  its  best  in  matters 

I of  detail  rather  than  in  large  masses  of  build- 
ing. If,  as  they  were  told,  the  style  of  the 
l Renaissance  was  about  to  “ come  in,”  it  would 
i)  not  succeed  unless  it  oould  be  used  for  build- 
i ings  either  in  stone  or  brick,  and  only  by  the 
exeroise  of  great  thought  would  buildings  be 
D produced  in  it  whioh  would  be  remembered, 
s.  and  add  to  the  renown  of  the  present  century. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  in  proposing  a vote 
1 of  thanks  to  Mr.  Staunus  for  his  lecture,  ob- 
served  that  Mr.  Stannus  had  oonfined  his 
A remarks  to  the  Renaissance  of  two  countries 
ll  alone,  viz.,  France  and  Italy : both  of  them,  it 
||  was  true,  countries  in  whioh  the  Renaissance 
B had  been  very  fully  developed.  In  England  the 
|j  Renaissance  was  very  late  in  the  field.  The 
n first  work  whioh  gave  us  any  idea  of  the  style 
‘ as  it  was  understood  here  was  the  “ Architecture  ” 
! of  John  Shute.  That  book  abounded  with  the 
r ornaments  and  debased  scrollwork  with  whioh 
l|  Mr.  Stannus  had  found  fault.  During  the  past 
K year  he  (the  speaker)  had  occasion  to  travel  in 
)i  the  South  of  France,  and  he  had  seen  a great 
deal  of  the  work  there.  In  Toulouse  there  were 
»i  several  important  buildings  supposed  to  be  by 
fc|  Primatiooio,  or  by  French  architects  trained 
>:  under  him.  Those  buildings  included  a palace 
U built  by  the  Duchess  of  Savoy.'  It  was,  on  the 
d whole,  very  pure  in  style,  though  here  and  there 
B it  showed  traces  of  what  Mr.  Stannus  evidently 
pi  regarded  as  the  Evil  One  in  the  form  of  little 
il  ourls  and  sorolls.  In  Toulouse  were  also  to  be 
ei  seen  later  specimens  of  the  style  by  other 
01  architects.  In  the  hands  of  some  of  the  archi- 
t teots  of  other  countries  who  succeeded  the  first 
’ft  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  the  decadence  was 
it  much  more  rapid  than  was  the  case  in  France 
hi  and  Italy.  Everybody  knew  how  Renaissance 
Ity  architecture  was  treated  in  Portugal,  viz.,  after 
* the  manner  of  goldsmiths’  work.  Mr.  Stannus 
hi  had  alluded  to  the  ornaments  to  be  found  in 
[■),  early,  though  not  the  earliest,  printed  books. 
ii  No  doubt  the  printers  were  great  sinners  in  the 
i dissemination  of  bad  ornament  in  the  form  of 
tail-pieces,  &o.,  and  as  printed  books  began  to 
i multiply  very  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  were  probably  as  muoh 
I to  blame  as  architects  and  decorators  for  the 
nrj  inculcation  of  false  principles  of  ornament. 

1 Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  listened  with 
a'!  pleasure  to  Mr.  Stannus’s  lecture.  It  struck 
i him,  in  looking  at  the  very  suggestive  examples 
which  were  hung  upon  the  wall,  that  young 
architectural  critics  and  students  might  be  use- 
fully reminded  that  there  was  a distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  architecture  and  modelling. 
Architecture  was  essentially  constructive,  and 
its  ornament,  whioh  had  to  be  developed  in  an 
i:  arohiteotural  way,  properly  so-oalled,  had  to  be, 
i dog  constructed,  but  involved  in  the  construction 
and  made  to  arise  out  of  it.  They  all,  as  archi- 
tects,  more  or  less  understood  the  application  of 
i that  principle  generally,  if  not  always  in  its 
; minutest  detail.  Modelling,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  obviously  a thing  quite  independent  of  con- 


struction. It  was  based  upon  the  idea  simply 
of  “ pleasing  the  eye,” — if  he  might  use  that 
expression,  whioh,  scientifically,  was  a very 
loose  one,— or  of  “pleasing  the  taste”  (whioh 
was  an  almost  equally  loose  expression)  by 
means  of  beautiful  forms.  The  architect  had 
to  confine  himself,  as  regarded  his  aspirations 
after  beautiful  forms,  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  his  construction,  and  to  see  that  the  articu- 
lation of  his  work  was  strictly  discernible.  But 
the  modeller  was  controlled  in  no  Buch  way. 
He  had  simply  to  throw  together,  not  produce, 
such  a collection  of  beautiful  forms  as  would 
please,  or  amuse,  or  gratify  the  senses  of  those 
who  wished  to  be  pleased,  amused,  or  gratified. 
Bearing  that  distinction  in  mind,  it  was  very 
easy  to  understand  that  all  the  objeotionable 
features  of  the  debased  Renaissance  whioh  had 
been  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Stannus  had  been 
founded  striotly  upon  the  idea  of  modelling, 
without  any  reference  to  the  principle  of  archi- 
tectural construction.  To  oarry  the  distinction 
a step  further  for  a moment,  he  would  consider 
the  difference  between  the  oritioism  of  the 
architect  and  the  criticism  of  the  non-arohitect, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  critioism  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  in  this  country  and  the 
oritioism  of  the  publio  of  this  country.  Now 
professional  architectural  oritioism  endea- 
voured to  arrive  at  principles  and  rules  of 
practice  whioh  should  be  constructive,  — 
strictly,  sparingly,  and  rigidly  constructive. 
He  granted  that  exceptions  to  this  were  pretty 
numerous,  but  nevertheless,  most  critics  ad- 
hered  to  the  line  he  had  indicated,  and  the  need 
of  showing  the  articulation  and  mode  of  con- 
struction of  a building  had  always  been  dwelt 
upon  in  modern  times  by  tho  best  critics.  But 
that  was  not  at  all  the  principle  upon  whioh  the 
publio  oriticised  a building.  They  asked  them- 
selves : “ Does  the  architect’s  work  please  the 
eye  ?”  (He  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  expres- 
sion,  in  all  its  looseness  and  vagueness.)  The 
publio  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  archi- 
tectural construction,  and  the  language  of  articu- 
lation in  architectural  design  was  not  even  a 
dead  language  to  them : it  was  a language  whioh 
had  never  lived,  and  whioh  they  could  not 
understand  in  any  way.  How,  then,  were 
architects  to  expect  the  publio  to  appreciate 
those  delicate  principles  of  artioulation  npon 
which  they  dwelt  as  essential  to  their  work  ? 
There  were  those  who  were  studying  architec- 
ture with  the  intention  of  practising  it,  and 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  introducing  a new 
school.  Well,  he  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
a new  sohool,  and  he  thought  the  ohange  was 
impending,  but  those  who  hoped  to  be  the 
ministers  of  the  new  rSgime  in  architecture 
ought  to  be  warned  of  the  distinction  betweeu 
the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  scholar  and 
the  taste  of  the  publio  at  largq.  The  question 
was  to  whioh  division  was  the  architect  to  bow  ? 
There  were  men  in  the  present  day,  as  there 
always  had  been  men,  who  would  accept  the 
publio  taste,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  the 
sake  of  that  personal  prosperity  which  was 
ephemeral,  when  they  might  acquire  fame 
whioh  would  endure.  In  plainer  lan- 
guage, there  were  men  who  would  “trim” 
to  the  publio  taste,  thereby  compromising  and 
sacrificing  their  intellectual  position.  What, 
then,  was  to  be  done  ? The  publio  were  the 
masters,  and  the  publio  must  be  pleased.  Mr. 
Stannus  told  them  that  Renaissauoe  architec- 
ture was  now  pressing  its  claims  to  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  modern  English  architects, 
and  that  the  immediate  future  of  architectural 
design  was  to  be  very  largely  indentified  with 
the  resuscitation  or  re-adoption  of  Renaissance 
in  some  form, — it  was  to  be  hoped  a good  form 
rather  than  a bad  one.  Now,  he  would  try  to 
look  at  the  subject  rationally,  and  would  not 
harp  npon  the  “ Queen  Anne”  style  any  further 
than  was  necessary,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  “Queen  Anne”  style, 
whioh  had  made  itself  so  prominent  of  late,  was 
an  evidenoe,  very  clear  and  distinot,  of  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  arohiteotural  mind  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
abnormal  manifestation  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  architects,  but  rather  as  the  deliberate  ex- 
pression of  the  desire  of  architects  to  aoquire 
popularity  by  trading  upon  a perverse  taste 
which  had  taken  possession  of  a portion  of 
the  publio.  It  was  a public  of  the  higher  class, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a publio  oomposed  of  a 
very  insignificant  and  frivolous  olass.  That  was 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and  if 
any  young  man  were  to  ask  him  to  tell  him 
frankly  whether  it  was  worth  his  while,  having 


regard  to  ohanoes  of  future  prosperity,  to  con- 
stitute himself,  by  any  long  and  painful  study, 
an  expert  in  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” style,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  worth  his  wbille.  But  he  still  said,  as 
he  had  been  aooustomed  to  say,  that  he 
regarded  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” style  as  a stepping- 
stone  towards  the  adoption  of  a better  form  of 
Renaissance.  Architects  had  been  accustomed 
to  cultivate  the  picturesque  in  their  work  in  the 
Gothic  styles,  and  they  had  cultivated  it  with 
very  remarkable  success.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  decry  pioturesqueness,  but  he 
should  be  inolined  to  urge  young  architects  to 
cultivate  the  quality  of  reticence  in  design  a 
little  more  than  some  of  them  did.  Rtticenoe, 
modesty,  and  sobriety,  of  judgment  were 
amongst  the  highest  qualities  of  Classic 
arohiteoture,  as  they  were  also  amongst  the 
highest  qualities  of  Gothic  work.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Gothio  architecture 
must  be  all  irregular  spikes  and  corners, 
giving  to  a whole  building  the  effect 
of  having  been  turned  out  at  random. 
That  was  not  the  case  in  the  best  examples  of 
Gothio,  whioh  exhibited  symmetry  wherever 
symmetry  was  possible,  and  never  showed  any 
straining  after  effeotintheshapeof  picturesque- 
ness. In  conclusion,  the  Professor  said  he  had 
muoh  pleasure  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks 
whioh  had  been  moved  to  Mr.  Stannus. 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  said  that  Mr.  Stannus  had, 
no  doubt  correotly,  traced  the  fall  of  the  Re- 
naissance to  the  introduction  and  growth  of 
what  might  be  called  the  “ curly-whirly  ” 
element;  but  the  evil  was  not  peculiar  or 
fatal  to  the  Renaissance  alone.  The  same 
influence  had  brought  ruin  on  other  Btyles. 
Gothic  art  had  died  simply  through  being 
frittered  to  death.  All  styles  in  their  beginnings 
were  restrained  and  Bevere.  That  was  certainly 
the  case  both  with  Gothio  and  Renaissance,  and 
therefore  one  thing  quite  certain  was  that  the 
oause  of  their  decadence  did  not  lie  in  the 
styles  themselves.  The  cause  was  rather  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  people  who  used  the  styles. 
A luxurious,  not  to  Bay  licentious  age,  would 
be  characterised  by  exuberant  ornamentation. 
He  did  not  share  Mr.  Stannus’s  faith  in  the 
middle  olasses  as  judioious  patrons  of  archi- 
tecture and  art. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  said  that  in  criticising  the 
works  of  Primaticoio,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Primaticoio  was  not  an  architect  at  all,  his 
work  consisting  mainly  of  deoorative  design.  The 
unfortunate  little  volute  which  had  been  abused 
as  the  oause  of  so  muoh  mischief  in  architec- 
ture had  been  employed  by  Primaticoio  purely 
as  a matter  of  decoration.  He  thought  it  was  as 
unfair  to  condemn  the  Renaissance  because  of 
the  deoorative  details  whioh  Mr.  Stannus  had 
chosen  for  his  illustrations,  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  Roman  architecture 
by  the  painted  decorations  found  on  the  wallB 
of  Pompeii. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  did  not  believe  that  we  were 
shortly  to  see  in  this  oonntry  a revival  of 
Renaissance  architecture.  He  based  his  belief 
on  the  views  of  the  young  men  in  the  profession, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  by  holding  aloof  from  the 
Queen  Anne  mania,  showed  themselves  to  be 
possessed  of  more  wisdom  than  their  seniors. 
He  had  not  great  hopes  of  the  middle  classes  as 
patrons  of  art,  but  he  should  like  to  see  esta- 
blished a competent  Ministry  of  Publio  Taste. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to 
some  of  the  points  raised  during  the  disoussion, 
said  he  had  purposely  chosen  to  Bpeak  of  detail 
beoause  decadence  showed  in  that  before  it  did 
in  the  main  forms.  He  did  not  objeot  to 
“curly-whirly”  so  long  as  it  was  merely  deoo- 
rative in  a panel;  but  when  the  disease  attacked 
the  mouldings  and  stiles  (t.e.,  when  it  showed 
itself  in  the  oonstruotion),  he  considered  it  bad, 
and  condemned  it  as  leading  to  subsequent 
debasement. 


Manchester  Academy  of  Pine  Arts. — 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Counoil  of  tho 
Manchester  Academy,  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  John  Henry 
Letherbrow,  Mr.  Arthur  Wasse,  Mr.  Eyre 
Walker,  and  Mr.  William  Artingstall  were 
elected  members,  Mr.  Byron  Cooper  was  elected 
an  associate,  Mr.  W.  H.  Littlewood  was  elected 
an  associate  arohiteot,  and  Miss  Mary  Hodgson 
was  elected  a lady  exhibitor  of  the  Academy. 
The  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  value  of 
the  works  sold  at  the  recent  exhibition  was 

1,6277. 
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THE  H?DE  PARK  CORNER  SOEEUE. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  there  appears  now  to 
be  a real  probability  of  the  long-talkad-of  im- 
provement of  Hyde  Park  Corner  being  carried 
oat  at  no  very  distant  date.  Objections  of  one 
kind  or  another  may  present  themselves,  no 
doabt,  in  regard  to  any  propose!  plan  for  getting 
rid  of  the  throttling  of  traffic  whioh  has  long 
prevailed  at  this  poiat,  and  we  will  not  say  that 
the  plan  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
is  not  open  to  criticism  j but  he  appears,  at 
least,  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  endeavour  to  get  the 
matter  settled,  and  may  olaim  the  merit  of  having 
propounded  adefinite  sohemeand  named  adefinite 
prioe  for  it,  by  no  means  extravagant  if  the 
scheme  prove  satisfactory.  The  tone  with  whioh 
his  proposal  has  been  received  in  the  House  and 
in  varioas  quarters  in  the  daily  press  may  be 
taken,  however,  to  be  partly  inspired  by  satis- 
faction at  the  prospect  of  getting  something 
actually  done,  and  need  not  be  taken  as  imply- 
ing that  the  soheme  is  nob  capable  of  amend- 
ment. There  is  still  time  for  reconsideration  of 
details  if  this  should  seem  desirable ; and  we 
may  suggest  one  or  two  points  as  to  whioh 
caution  and  deliberation  may  wisely  be  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  Boheme  is  to  out  off 
a portion  from  the  Green  Park,  not  so  con- 
siderable as  to  constitute  any  spoliation  of  the 
park,  but  sufficient  to  allow  of  a road  extend- 
ing with  a gentle  sweep,  rounding  off  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  park  from  opposite  Hamilton- 
place  to  the  point  opposite  Halkin-streeb.  This 
will  lay  open  a nearly  triangular  space  opposite 
Hyde  Park-gate  and  Apsley  House  and  the 
adjoining  houses.  This  space  is  to  be  laid  out 
in  enclosed  flower-gardens,  leaving  between 
them  and  the  Green  Park  the  road  already  men- 
tioned, by  which  the  connexion  between  Park- 
lane  and  Picoadilly  and  the  Grosvenor  - plaoe 
district  will  be  maintained  without  the  necessity 
of  going  up  to  Hyde  Park-corner;  the  line  of 
road  straight  from  Grosvenor-p'ace  to  the  Park 
eitrance  will  be  maintained,  bub  widened;  the 
sharp  curve  at  the  top  of  Constitution-hill  will 
disappear,  this  part  of  it  being  thrown  into  the 
proposed  place,  and  the  line  from  the  straight 
portion  of  Constitution-hill  will  be  carried  up  in 
au  easier  sweep,  between  the  parterres,  to  meet 
the  straight  road  opposite  Hyde  Park  Gate. 
The  Wellington  Arch  is  proposed  to  be  taken 
down  and  rebailt  at  the  top  of  the  straight  line 
of  C institution-hill,  standing  at  abiut  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  present  position  of  the  aroh. 

In  the  model  whioh  was  placed  in  the  tea- 
room of  the  House  for  the  inspection  of  mem- 
bers, the  scheme  looks  pretty  well,  and  provides 
ample  amount  of  roadway  for  the  three  dif- 
ferent traffics;  bat  when  we  in  imagination 
place  upon  it  the  three  moving  streams  of 
traffic,  we  at  once  see  that  the  private  and 
privileged  traffic  down  and  up  Constitution-hill 
will  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  crossing  at 
right  angles  what  will  be  the  principal, — or,  at 
least,  the  most  crowded, — line  of  traffic  along 
the  Bweep  of  the  new  road  connecting  Piccadilly 
with  Grosvenor-place  and  Pimlico,  which  will 
be  an  omnibus  as  well  as  a oarriage  route.  This 
is  oerbainly  a defect  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
But  a more  serious  deficiency,  and  one  whioh 
seems  to  have  been  quite  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  critioised  the  plan,  is,  that  although 
the  block  at  Hyde  Park-corner  itself  will  be 
relieved,  the  block  (which  is  nearly  a3  constant 
and  as  inconveniently  felt)  at  the  foot  of 
Hamilton-place  will  be  soarcely  touched  by  the 
alteration.  There  will  still  be  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced from  sending  one  great  stream  of 
traffic,  from  Pimlico  northwards,  across  the 
great  stream  of  the  Picoadilly  traffic.  The 
constant  delay  and  frequent  collisions  at  this 
point  will  be  in  no  way  lessened,  or  only  very 
slightly,  by  the  new  plan.  An  ideal  arrange- 
ment would  be  one  whioh  would  concentrate 
the  more  crowded,  and  what  miy  be  called 
the  rougher,  traffio  in  one  liae,  and  keep  it 
clear  of  the  equestrian  and  oarriage  traffio 
direct  to  Hyde  Park.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  this  may  be  done  with  a re-adjust- 
ment whioh  would  leave  the  essential  merits 
of  the  scheme  unimpeired,  or  by  the  scheme 
of  oarrying  one  road  over  another,  which  w is 
long  ago  proposed  in  our  pages  by  the  late 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry;  but  the  time  is  too  short 
this  week  to  expound  such  a plan  in  detail, 
which  could  hardly  be  done  without  farther 
illustration  than  mere  words  oould  afford.  If 
with  this  oould  be  oombined  the  retention  of 
the  Wellington  Aroh  in  its  present  position  (and 


we  believe  it  oan),  a most  important  advantags 
would  be  gained.  The  proposal  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  aroh  is  an  objection  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  would  greatly  increase  the 
expense  of  the  alteration  (whioh  we  believe  has 
been  under-estimated);  it  would  remove  the 
aroh  from  what  may  be  called  its  historical 
position,  whioh  is,  in  itself,  undesirable  ; it  may 
lead  to  soms  injury  to  the  structure,  whioh,  bait 
remembered  isafiaespsoim  nofitssohoolof archi- 
tecture (speaking  of  it  quite  apart  from  the  statue, 
whioh  was  no  part  of  its  original  design),  and 
would  have  the  farther  architectural  disadvan- 
tage of  plaoing  the  aroh  on  lower  ground  than 
at  present,  and  in  a position  in  whioh  it  would 
have  no  reference  to  any  other  lines  of  build- 
ing. The  arch,  if  it  is  to  form  a feature  of  the 
place,  ought  to  remain  on  the  highest  ground  of 
the  said  place,  as  it  would  be  if  left  where  it  is; 
and  it  will  be  far  more  capable  of  effective 
treatment  if  left  where  it  now  stands.  And  we 
surmise  that  when  the  soheme  comes  to  be  more 
maturely  considered,  the  removal  and  re-build- 
ing of  the  aroh  i3  likely  to  receive  considerable 
opposition,  and  is  an  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  public  money  in  a manner  whioh  will  not 
give  satisfaction  when  done.  Farther  than  this 
general  criticism  we  do  not  go  at  present;  but 
we  may  probably  have  more  to  say. 

One  point  we  oannot  but  press  on  the  con- 
sideration of  those  concerned  : that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  of  removing  the  eques- 
trian statue  from  the  top  of  the  arch,  for  whioh 
it  was  never  intended,  and  for  which  it  is  in 
every  way  architecturally  unsuitable,  the  statue 
and  the  arch,  in  fact,  mutually  injuring  eaoh 
other.  This  has  beeh  pointed  out  so  many  times, 
and  so  many  people  seem  still  quite  uninformed 
upon  the  subjeot,  that  we  must  be  excused  for 
calling  attention  to  it  onoe  more  at  what  seems  a 
more  opportune  moment  than  has  ever  yet 
occurred.  The  statue  should  be  plaoed  on  a 
pedestal  of  its  own,  of  suitable  proportion,  and 
might  then  form  another  feature  in  the  proposed 
place.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the  statue  is  of 
any  particular  value  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
memory  of  a great  man  and  of  a nation’s  ap- 
preciation of  him,  that  of  course  no  one  would 
think  of  cornering  it.  But  it  is  perfectly  out 
of  place  where  it  is. 

We  may  anticipate  one  objection  to  leaving 
the  aroh  where  it  is  by  observing  that  the 
present  widih  of  road  between  it  and  St. 
George’s  Hospital  would  probably  be  sufficient 
when  the  relief  of  the  traffio  is  provided  for  by 
the  new  road.  But  we  wish  to  emphasise  the 
point,  that  the  block  at  Hamilton-place  is 
hardly  touched  by  the  new  scheme,  and  that  it 
is  one  whioh  will  tend  to  grow  worse  rather  than 
better ; and  if  the  publio  find  that  they  have 
been  persuaded  into  paying  for  so  serious  au 
alteration  as  the  removing  and  rebuilding  of  the 
aroh,  for  a scheme  whioh  leaves  one  of  the  two 
blocks  j ust  where  it  was,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
soheme  will  hardly  give  the  satisfaction  which 
has  been,  we  think,  rather  hastily  expressed  in 
the  first  instanoe.  There  are  some  practical 
difficulties,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  lowering 
Hamilton-plaoe  and  the  new  road  to  get  under 
Picoadilly  and  Constitution-hill,  but  they  are 
not  so  great  impediments  as  would  be  involved 
in  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  arch;  and 
there  would  be  the  very  solid  advantage  that 
the  block  at  Hamilton-plaoe  would  be  absolutely 
done  away  with,  and  the  scheme  would  really 
accomplish  all  that  it  professes  to  accomplish, 
instead  of  only  half.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  nothing  like  a tunnel  is  necessary ; only 
a sunk  roadway  over  which  Piccadilly  and 
Constitution-hill  would  cross  on  bridges,  which 
might  be  made  picturesque  objects  and  additions 
to  the  general  effeot  of  the  site.  At  all  events, 
the  idea  of  the  sunk  road  should  not  be  entirely 
abandoned  until  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is 
any  other  arrangement  whioh  will  really  get 
rid  of  the  whole  inoonvenience  arising  from 
stoppage  of  traffio,  whioh  th9  proposed  arrange, 
ment  will  not.  It  may  be  nointed  out  that  a road 
low  enough  topass  under Piocadilly  would  be  just 
about  the  right  level  at  the  point  where  it 
would  approach  Halkin-street,  as  the  ground 
falls  very  rapidly.  As  far  as  we  remember  from 
a hasty  inspection,  the  levels  were  not  fully  or 
truly  represented  in  the  model  exhibited  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament;  the  whole  was  too  flat. 
The  oontour  of  the  gronad  is,  however,  a very 
j important  element  in  the  matter,  every  point  in 
whioh  should  have  full  consideration  from 
practical  men  before  the  work  is  really 
entered  ftpon. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ususl  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
above  Association,  held  in  their  rooms,  Gorge- 
atreet,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  MoLachlan, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Andrew  Dewar 
read  a paper  on  “ Dead  and  Lrving  Archi- 
tecture.” Commencing  by  saying  that  every- 
thing may  be  broadly  classed  as  dead  and 
living,  architecture,  he  Bhowed,  was  no  excep- 
tion. By  dead  architecture  he  did  not  mean  a 
building  in  skeleton  or  in  decay;  for  a crowded 
hotel  might,  as  a piece  of  architecture,  and 
wanting  the  stamp  of  vitality  in  its  Btyle, 
be  “dead  as  a door-nail”;  while  a struotare 
onoe  really  alive  ia  its  art  would  live  eternally, 
if  only  a cratch  of  it  remained  in  position.  The 
oause  of  arohiteotural  deadness  was  found  first 
in  the  natural  imperfeotion  of  architects ; and 
seoondly,  in  the  more  speoifio  natural  imperfeo- 
tion of  architects  in  not  endeavouring  to  master 
one  style  of  architecture  thoroughly,  instead  of 
dabbling  in  half  a dozen;  and  further,  in  not 
designing  every  house,  ohuroh,  or  dog-kennel 
that  passed  through  their  hands  as  if  they  were 
to  live  in,  preach  in,  or  sleep  in,  eaoh  them- 
selves. Describing  the  tenements  of  the  day, 
h9  said  the  houses  were  constructed  to  sell,  not  I 
to  inhabit ; the  doors  were  fitted  for  the  perfect  : 
inlet  of  draughts,  the  fireplaces  for  the  special 
objeot  of  smoking,  the  flues  for  the  transmission  : 
of  back  smoke,  the  floors  for  the  habitation  of  I 
rats,  while  the  cisterns  provided  a watery  ; 
grave  for  the  mice.  Nor  was  sanitation  over- 
looked, for  ample  ventilation  wa3  supplied  from  i 
the  street  Bewers.  As  an  instance  of  dead  art, 
the  heads  on  the  keystones  of  the  Phrenological 
Museum  were  mentioned ; for,  while  a head  is 
an  interesting  objeot  as  long  as  it  is  attaohed  to 
a body,  it  oau  be  nothing  but  horrible  when 
hamstrung  and  sawn  off  to  the  radius  of  an 
arch.  The  carving  of  the  New  University  was 
called  attention  to.  A panel  faoiag  Forrest-  ■ 
road  had  been  commenced,  in  whioh  panthers  6 
with  floriated  tails  were  visible,  but  the  mean-  ■ 
inglesBnes3  of  this  kind  of  decoration  having  j 
become  apparent  in  the  execution,  no  more  is  to  c 
be  done;  and  subjects  illustrative  of  the  class  e 
work  of  the  University  will  be  executed  instead,  I 
so  that  the  building  may  tell  its  own  story,  and  i 
in  this  way  show  itself  to  be  alive  and  not  dead.  ; 
The  stagnation  in  ohuroh  form  was  also  adverted  1 
to : a cross  800  years  ago  was  set  np  as  the  true  e 
ohuroh  form,  and  on  this  cross  art  was  appa-  i 
rently  to  be  cruoified  for  ever.  The  paper  gave  < 
rise  to  considerable  disoussion. 


LEEDS  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  on  Thursday  j 
evening,  last  week,  in  the  library  of  the  Philo-  il 
sophioal  Hall,  a lecture  on  “ Dutch  Architeo*  d 
tare  ” was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  i\ 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London.  The  President  (Mr.  r1 
James  Barlow  Fraser,  F.R.I.B.A.)  occupied  the  (, 
ohair.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his  paper,  the  il 
lecturer  described  the  oivil  and  domestic  archi- 
teoture  of  Holland,  omitting  the  oathedrals  and  (I 
churches,  whioh  had  been  described  by  him  on  i 
a previous  occasion.  He  stated  that  the  archi-  it 
teocure  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  five  it 
periods— 1.  That  whioh  belongs  to  the  mediaeval  i 
epoch,  and  whioh  extends  far  into  the  sixteenth  li 
century,  examples  of  whioh  may  be  found  in  i 
the  cathedrals  of  Bois-le-Duo,  Utrecht,  and  < 
Haarlem,  the  town  hall  of  Middleburg,  and  " 
the  Waaghuis  of  Deventer.  2.  The  work  of  ) 
the  seventeenth  century,  including,  as  examples,  ft 
the  town  halls  at  the  Hague,  Haarlem,  Kempen,  t; 
and  Leyden,  and  the  Waaghuisen,  or  weighing-  ;i 
houses,  of  Leuwarden,  Hoorm,  and  Alkmaar.  n 
3.  The  architecture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  5 
consisting  principally  of  buildings  of  pietentious  j 
but  uninteresting  character,  based  upon  the  i 
French  Louis  XIV.  style.  4.  The  work  of  this , 
century,  which  is  quite  commonplace,  without  d 
very  muoh  to  redeem  its  ugliness.  5.  Modern  r 
work.  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  buildings, ; 
together  with  several  others,  came  in  for  de*. 
tailed  description,  and  their  several  quaint  and  : 
picturesque  characteristics,  arcaded  porticoes,  f 
pilastered  and  mullion-windowed  fronts,  ouiioasi 
crow-stepped  and  carved  gable -ends  of  oar« 
vilinear  outline,  with  here  and  there  a tower, i 
crowoed  with  a belfry  stage  with  bulbous 
lantern,  cleverly  grouping  with  the  rest  of  the 
baildingS,  were  illustrated  by  means  of  nume-i 
rous  exquisitely-drawa  and  tinted  water-colout 
drawings,  some  of  whioh  were  exhibited  at 
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Burlington  House  last  year.  The  remainder  of 
the  leoture  was  devoted  to  a description  of  the 
Plautin  Museum  at  Autwerp,  of  which  Mr. 
Spiers  exhibited  oomplete  plans  and  some  water- 
colour  sketohes,  together  with  an  extensive 
series  of  photographs  lent  to  him  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema.  This  building  still 
retains  all  the  original  arrangements  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturies,  and  is  a 
typioal  example  of  a printing  establishment  of 
that  period.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 
a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  aooorded 
to  Mr.  Spiers,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Ambler,  seoonded  by  Mr.  J.  Kelly. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS  AS  FOG 
FACTORIES. 

Having  been  a resident  in,  or  close  to,  the 
Regent’s  Park  for  a great  number  of  years,  I 
am  in  a position  to  oonfirm  the  statement  as  to 
the  defective  surface-drainage  of  the  Park  made 
in  the  extremely  able  and  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  VV.  H.  White,  which  appeared  in  youroolumns 
last  week.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  play 
the  part  of  the  dirty  bird  of  the  familiar  pro- 
verb, and  asperse  my  own  nest,  sinoe  my 
reason  for  continuing  to  live  in  the  Park  is  a 
conviotion,  founded  on  very  long  and  careful 
observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  no 
more  thoroughly  healthy,  convenient,  or  enjoy- 
able place  of  residence  to  be  found  in  London. 
But  with  reference  to  the  question  of  London 
fogs,  it  is  a true  indictment  against  the  Regent’s 
Park  that  ic  is,  as  is  presumably  the  case  with 
the  other  London  parks,  a brewery  of  mist, 
| doing  a brisk  and  regular  business  on  an  ex- 
I tensive  scale.  The  whole  area  was,  no  doubt, 
elaborately  drained  some  years  ago,  but  the 

I  pipes  were  laid  at  so  excessive  a depth  that, 
although  they  may  possibly  work  in  an  ener- 
i getio  and  beneficial  manner  in  their  own  remote 
(sphere,  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  quite  un- 
lalfeoted  by  any  action  on  their  part.  The  oon- 
|8oquence,  which  any  one  who  will  walk  aoross 
<the  park  oan  verify,  is  that  the  surface  is 
lalways  more  or  less  sodden,  except  in  very  dry 

I weather.  After  any  heavy  rain,  a number  of 
lakes  of  various  dimensions  appear  in  different 
Bplacss,  and  take  a long  time  to  soak  away  or 
aevaporate,  assuming,  some  time  before  their 

[departure,  the  character  of  slimy  bogs.  In 
times  of  drought,  when  the  water  which  forms 
bo  considerable  a proportion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
soil  has  been  withdrawn,  fissures,  whioh  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  story  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abirara,  gape  in  all  directions. 

Pj  What  is  wanted  to  render  the  ground  whole- 
risome,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  a less  fruitful  parent 
>lof  fog,  and  a veritable  nimborum  patria,  than  it 
wnow  is,  seems  to  be  the  very  simple,  necessary, 
land  obvious  expedient  of  providing  some  ready 
land  available  means  of  escape  for  the  rain  whioh 
B|falls  upon  it.  In  Sussex,  where  I have  a house, 
land  where  the  weald  is,  mechanioally  speaking, 
nthough  not  in  its  mineral  constituents,  the  exact 
noounterpart  of  the  London  clay,  deep  draining, 
riun  the  oase  of  soil  which  is  disposed  to  bo  obsti- 
nately retentive  of  moisture,  is  not  found  to 
^answer.  It  is  considered  a mere  waste  of  money 
j<;o  bury  pipes,  and  therefore  capital,  at  a depth 
of  between  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  The  water  is  so  long 
n reaching  them  that  the  evils  of  total  want  of 
lilrainage  are  hardly  reduced  by  their  existence. 
5iWere  they  absent,  the  water  would,  no  doubt, 
upventually  escape  by  some  means  or  other,  and 
uuomore  slowly  than  it  does  with  their  assistance. 

' ily  own  experience  is  very  small,  but  it  is 
I '.bntirely  confirmed  by  that  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
B'pours,  who  is  among  the  largest  landowners  in 
' ha  county.  Mine  is  confined  to  a patoh  of 
i.2  acres,  which  was  drained  after  the  exaot 
soattern  of  Regent’s  Park,  and  at  the  same  time; 

>ut  I do  not  remember  the  preoise  depth  at 
i ivhich  the  pipes  were  laid.  The  ground  remained 
*s  muddy  and  glutinous  as  before ; but  I after- 
. wards  laid  pipes  at  2 ft.,  leaving  the  original 
imes  untouohed,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
be  soil  is  now,  on  all  occasions,  completely 
.nd  at  once  relieved  of  surplus  water,  and, 
. instead  of  resembling  new  cheeBe  in  point  of 
Biionsistency,  it  is  becoming  comparatively  light 
nd  friable  in  texture.  A clergyman  of  this 
istriot  who  was  imported  from  a Northampton- 
hire  rectory  tells  me  that  he  deep. drained  the 
Irhole  of  his  glebe-land  there,  which  was  clay, 
without  the  slightest  effect  whatever. 

1 After  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  oocasion  to 
Bfer  to  any  controverted  principles  of  draining, 
r to  examples  of  the  result  of  one  system  or 


another.  The  whole  disquisition  on  the  drain- 
age of  the  park,  illustrated  by  a capital  working 
diagram,  is  best  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
mere  statement  of  the  actual  and  palpable  con- 
dition of  the  ground,  whioh  should  be  verified 
by  inspection  of  the  spot.  If  the  authorities 
who  are  responsible  for  the  defeots  whioh  exist 
should  at  any  time  contemplate  some  action  in 
the  matter,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  an 
enoouragement  to  them  to  prooeed,  that  the  case 
is  one  which  by  no  means  conoerns  the  residents 
in  the  park  only,  but  the  whole  population  of 
the  metropolis  ; for  the  double  reason,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  secure  that  “ the  lungs  of  London” 
shall  be  supplied  with  air  which  is  free  from 
marshy  effluvia,  and  to  preolude  the  wholesale 
generation  of  fog.  The  expense,  of  course,  of 
draining  at  2 ft.  would  be  very  much  less  than 
that  which  was  incurred  in  the  deep-digging 
for  the  abortive  operations  of  some  years  ago, 
and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  the 
complete  repose  of  the  existing  pipes,  which 
may  remain  in  situ  to  discharge  any  functions 
whioh  they  can  be  imagined  to  exercise. 

It  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  in  arranging 
for  outlets  to  new  drains,  to  get  some  advan- 
tage through  the  old  expedient  of  constructing 
what  are  oalled  “ blind  wells,” — that  is  to  say, 
rough  shafts  sunk  through  the  day  into  the 
first  porous  stratum  below  it.  Pipes  which  are 
led  through  the  side  of  a blind  well  disoharge 
their  contents  into  what  is,  praotioally  speaking, 
a bottomless  pit.  In  the  Regent’s  Park,  the 
overcoat  of  day  which  covers  the  Band  is  pro- 
bably thin  here  and  there.  The  house  from 
whioh  I write,  and  those  adjoining  it,  are  all 
built  on  sand,  which  was  very  soon  reached 
when  the  soil  for  their  foundations  was  exca- 
vated. T.  W.  Erle. 

Cambridge  Gate. 


SILICATED  STONE  AND  ITS  USE  FOR 
DRAIN  PIPES. 

Silicated  Stone  is  now  coming  largely  into 
use,  and  appears  to  have  a wide  future  before  it. 
A visit  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Hodges,  Butler, 
& Dale,  at  East  Greenwich,  shows  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  material  is  now  being  made 
and  used,  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  “ Im- 
perial ” stone  paving,  but  for  lintels,  cills,  steps, 
and  a variety  of  other  purposes,  induding  the 
making  of  drain-pipes.  The  “ Imperial  ” paving, 
owing  to  its  durability,  and  its  cheapness  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  York  paving  in  the 
southern  oounties,  is  being  extensively  used.  The 
aggregates  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
material  are  clean  Thames  gravel,  crushed  by 
maohine,  furnace  or  iron  slag,  Kentish  rag 
stone,  granite  ohippings,  or  other  approved 
materials,  broken  to  the  requisite  degree  of 
fineness  by  a Blake’s  stone-breaker.  The  in- 
gredients are  accurately  mixed  by  measure  in 
the  proportion  of  1 of  Portland  cement  to  2 or 
3 of  aggregates  (according  to  requirements), 
and  with  a minimum  quantity  of  water,  in  an 
ingenious  mixing-mill  of  American  invention.  The 
paving  slabs  are  made  in  shallow  moulds  framed 
with  wood  and  lined  with  sheet-iron.  The  mpuld, 
during  the  time  a slab  is  being  moulded,  is  fixed 
to  a very  ingenious,  though  noisy,  maohine,  oalled, 
from  its  continual  shaking,  the  “ Trembler.” 
The  mould  being  adjusted  to  this  maohine,  the 
latter  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  fine  concrete 
(for  such  it  is)  from  the  mixing-mill,  is  fed  into 
the  mould  as  the  latter  vibrates  up  and  down 
on  the  maohine,  a oouple  of  men,  armed  with 
ordinary  brioklayers’  trowels,  arranging  and 
smoothing  the  material  while  the  mould  contain- 
ing it  continues  to  vibrate.  This  trowelling,  of 
oourse,  requires  some  dexterity,  but  the  kuaok  is 
soon  acquired.  The  objeotof  the  vibratory  motion 
imparted  to  the  mould  is,  of  oourse,  to  consolidate 
the  material,  and  to  secure  smooth  and  perfect 
moulding.  A 3 ft.  by  2 ft.  slab  is  thus  made  in 
less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  ingre- 
dients were  put  into  the  mill.  The  slabs  are 
kept  in  the  moulds  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  placed  in  a bath  of  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  for  about  a week.  This  secures  the  indu- 
ration of  the  slabs.  They  are  then  kept  for 
abont  three  months  before  being  sent  out. 

The  silicatad  stone  pipes  are  made  in  a similar 
manner,  the  details  of  the  moulding  apparatus 
varying,  of  course,  from  those  used  for  slabs, 
cills,  and  lintels.  We  need  not,  however,  stay 
to  distinguish  and  describe  these  details,  but 
will  pass  on  to  notice  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments reoently  made  at  the  works  (and 
witnessed  by  us)  to  test  the  comparative  strength 


of  these  silioated  stone  pipes  and  good  stone- 
ware pipes.  The  tests  were  made  in  the  follow- 
ing way  : — To  one  of  the  vertioal  piles  or  timbers 
which  support  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
a timber  lever,  15  ft.  long,  was  pivoted.  Near 
the  pivot,  and  a short  distance  in  front  of  the 
pile  or  upright  referred  to,  was  the  fulcrum, 
whioh  was  a piece  of  3 in.  by  3 in.  quartering, 
shod  with  iron  at  the  top,  and  resting  at  the 
bottom  with  its  full  sectional  area  on  a piece 
of  2 in.  batten,  1 ft.  7 in.  long  and  4£  in. 
wide.  This  piece  of  batten  was  slightly 
hollowed  out  on  its  under  surface  for  its  whole 
length,  so  as  the  better  to  rest  on  the  pipes 
to  be  tested.  All  the  pipes  tested  were 
evenly  laid  on  a balk  of  timber  covered  with  a 
sack,  the  socket  or  oollar  ends  of  the  stoneware 
pipes  being,  of  course,  left  perfectly  free.  Oa  the 
other  end  of  the  lever, — that  is,  15  ft.  away  from 
the  fulorum, — a cask  was  suspended,  and  this  was 
gradually  filled  with  gravel  until  the  weight 
borne  by  the  fulorum  was  sufficient  to  fracture 
the  pipe  on  whioh  it  rested.  All  of  the  six  pipes 
tested  were  tried  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions. The  following  table  shows  the  weights 
required  to  fraoture  the  pipes,  tabulating  them 
in  the  order  in  which  the  tests  were  made  : — 


No.  of  Description  of  Weight  required  to 

Experiment.  Pipe,  cause  fracture. 

1 9-in.  Stonewaro  2,873  lb. 

2 9-in.  Silicatod  Stone  4,058  lb. 

3 9-in.  Stoneware  2,438  lb. 

4 9-in.  Silicated Stone  ......  3,683  1b. 

G 9-in.  Stoneware  3,293  lb. 

6 9-in.  Silicated  Stone  3,953  lb. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  average 
weight  required  to  fracture  the  stoneware  pipes 
was  2,S68  lb.,  the  average  weight  required  to 
fraoture  the  Bilioated  stone  pipes  was  3,898  lb., 
or  1,030  lb.  in  excess  of  the  average  weight  which 
fractured  the  stoneware  pipes.  The  main  lines 
of  fraoture  were  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  all  the  pipes  tested.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  do  but  oonfirm  other  experiment! 
which  have  been  made  to  test  the  streugth  of  the 
silicatod  stone  pipes,  whioh  possess  the  merit  of 
being  perfectly  true  in  seotion.  The  joints  are  of 
ogee  form,  moulded  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
pipes,  so  that  they  are  easily  put  together,  a 
little  liquid  Portland  cement  being  applied  to 
the  joints  by  a brush.  Joints  made  in  this  way 
have  stood  some  remarkable  tests. 

Altogether  the  material  and  the  goods  made 
of  it  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  visitors 
to  the  Building  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  where  Messrs.  Hodges,  Butler,  & Dale 
have  a stand  (No.  50). 


PHOTOGRA.PHY  AS  CLERK  AND 
DRAUGHTSMAN. 

In  employing  photography  in  the  capaoity  of 
a clerk  or  draughtsman,  there  is  always  one 
inestimable  advantage  : you  oan  rely  implioitly 
upon  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  result. 
And  this  quality,  we  believe,  is  likely  to  cause 
photography  to  be  employed  in  years  to  come 
to  a very  great  extent  in  the  bureau  of  the  states- 
man, the  oounting-house  of  the  merchant,  the 
office  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  workshop  of  the 
engineer.  True,  we  have  now-a-days  many 
clever  autographic  copying  processes,  — the 
gelatino-glycerine  cake  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  best, — by  means  of  whioh  a writer  may 
take  one  or  more  oopies  of  his  manuscript;  but 
these,  if  they  render  photography  unnecessary 
in  certain  instances,  do  not  restrict  the  useful- 
ness of  the  art  in  any  degree.  The  Photographic 
News  says: — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  pre- 
pared photographic  paper  will  Boon  be  found  in 
every  large  office  where  valuable  documents 
abound.  The  labour  saved,  as  well  as  the 
accuraoy  assured,  are  already  important  points, 
and  when  to  these  is  added  the  oiroumstance 
that  a facsimile  is  the  result,  firms  of  many 
kinds  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  photographic  copying.  With  a 
oamera  at  one’s  disposal,  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
to  do  yet  more,  for  huge  manuscripts  may  in 
this  way  be  reduced  to  Bmall  dimensions,  while 
their  intrinsic  value  yet  remains.  But  to  use  a 
oamera,  more  photographic  skill  isrequired.  Very 
little  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  required 
for  Bimple  photographic  printing  of  the  nature 
we  have  mentioned,  and  with  its  aid  the  duties 
of  clerk  and  draughtsman  may  often  be  advari- 
tageously  discharged. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  1,  1882. 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  LONDON 
CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Sir, — I am  sorry  to  have  injured  or  offended 
Mr.  Boyle,  and  am  quite  williug  to  oorreot  any 
mistakes  in  detail  I may  have  made,  and  would 
gladly  admit  his  system  to  be  right,  and  my 
theories  wrong,  should  they  be  so  ; and,  indeed, 

I should  rejoice  atsuoh  a result,  as  saving  muoh 
further  trouble,  for  I have  no  interest  in  the 
matter  other  than  an  architeot  should  have, 
namely,  to  ascertain  and  adopt  the  best. 

The  points,  however,  in  which  he  corrects  me 
seem  to  be  of  small  importance,  and  not  to 
affect  the  main  issue,  which  is,  whether  the 
system  adopted  at  the  Custom  House  be  suc- 
cessful or  not,  and  whether  the  special  appli- 
ances used  there  are  the  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

I do  not  regret  having  brought  the  matter 
forward,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  bnt  be- 
cause I am  sure  that  serious  public  injury  is 
done  by  the  numerous  unreliable  sanitary  appli- 
ances advertised  and  sold.  But  reoently,  I dis- 
covered that  I had  been  for  years  worse  than 
uselessly  paying  rent  for  a filter,  since,  on  having 
the  water  from  it  analysed,  it  proved  more  im- 
pure than  that  in  the  cistern  outside  it.  While 
I was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  I helped  to  give  Messrs. 
Boyle  the  opportunity  to  ventilate,  at  great 
oost,  the  meeting-room  in  Conduit-street;  and, 
after  several  years’  painful  endurance  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  all  those  appliances  were 
removed,  and  another  system  adopted. 

The  system  of  ventilation  used  at  the  Custom 
House  consists  simply  of  certain  fresh-air  inlets 
and  foul-air  outlets.  All  the  former  were,  on 
the  oooasion  of  my  visit,  in  but  moderately  cold 
weather,  Bealed  by  ledgers,  and  the  room 
reduced  to  its  previous  condition  as  regards 
fresh-air  supplies,  unless  the  outlets  act,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  denies  that  they  oan  occasionally,  by 
means  of  down-draughts,  in  both  capacities. 

If  I am  not  allowed  to  say  that  under  such 
oiroumstances  the  system  is  a failure,  I must 
leave  to  others  than  Mr.  Boyle  and  myself  to 
pronounce  whether  or  not  it  be  a success. 

It  is,  however,  I think,  desirable  that  it  should 
be  known  who  has  given  a favourable  verdict  of 
it ; for  I take  the  abnormal  use  of  the  ledgers 
of  the  establishment  as  an  expression  of  that  of 
the  occupants  of  the  room.  Mr.  Boyle  also 
admits  the  necessity  for  and  non-existence  of 
means  of  warming  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  which 
was  one  of  the  points  to  whioh  I called  attention. 
It  is  a vital  one,  because,  as  I have  always 
maintained,  no  system  of  ventilation  can  be 
satisfactory  that  does  not  temper  the  cold  of  the 
air-supply,  and  that  every  heating  apparatus 
should  be  made  a fountain  of  fresh  air  from 
without  the  building. 

But  I must  ask  the  following  questions,  whioh, 

I think,  demand  answers.  Did  Mr.  Boyle  him- 
self frame  or  diotate  the  laudatory  report  that 
induoed  me  to  visit  the  Custom  House?  Did 
the  so-called  body  of  scientists  ever  frame  any 
report,  or  try  any  series  of  experiments  ? Or 
was  all  that  took  place  that  certain  gentlemen 
were  asked  separately  and  individually  to  in- 
spect the  alterations  before  the  system  was  com- 
plete, in  consequence  of  which  some  of  them 
refrained  from  giving  any  opinion  at  all? 

I admit  that  the  outlet  ventilators,  of  3 ft. 
diameter,  are  above  the  roof,  and  that  the  divi- 
sions of  which  I spoke  are  in  the  base  of  these, 
and  not  in  the  shafts  below,  whioh  are  only 
1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  points  I raised  apply  equally  to  these 
conditions,  and  I am  ready  to  be,  but  am  not, 
convinced  that  these  ventilators  are  other  than 
obstructions  to  the  capaoity  of  the  smaller 
shafts  as  outlets,  or  whether  more  foul  air  would 
not  pass  onb  if  the  “air-pump”  arrangements 
were  removed,  and  a means  of  regulating  down- 
draughts with  merely  rain-guards,  or  other 
existing  cowls,  substituted.* 

Mr.  Boyle’s  main  accusation  against  me  is, 
that  I favour  Mr.  Banner,  whom  I did  not  men- 
tion in  this  matter.  I know  Mr.  Banner  only  as 
I do  Mr.  Boyle,  in  connexion  with  sanitary 
experiments  in  whioh  I have  no  personal 
interest.  I once  oritioised  his  system,  and  was 
courteously  invited  by  him  to  inspeot  it  further, 
when  I tested  it  in  various  plaoes,  and  under 
different  conditions,  and  became  convinced  by 
the  results,  and  have  since  occasionally  adopted 
it,  as  at  Lambeth  Palace,  where  I placed  a 

* The  writer  prooeeds  to  ask  some  other  questions,  but  as 
we  are  not  prepared  to  afford  space  for  the  replies  it  would 
be  useless  to  iusert  them. 


Banner’s  oowl  on  the  top  of  the  “ Lollard’s 
Tower,”  where  it  still  stands,  extracting  mnoh 
foul  air  with  advantage  from  a large  drain 
below.  John  P.  Seddon. 


Sir, — Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  appears  to  be  under 
some  misapprehension  when  ho  wrote  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  ult. 

No  report  was  ever  made  by  the  body  of  scientists 
referred  to,  nor,  in  fact,  any  series  of  experiments 
tried  by  them. 

All  that  took  place  was,  that  certain  gentlemen 
were  asked  separately  and  individually  to  inspect 
the  alterations  made  iu  the  ventilation  of  the  “ Long 
Room  ” of  the  Custom  House. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  I may  add  that  I care- 
fully avoided  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
system  of  ventilation  adopted,  which  was  not  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  my  inspection  ; although  I 
believe  I was  one  of  the  last  who  visited  the  building. 

Ernest  Turner. 


*#*  We  have  received  the  following  letter 
sent  to  Messrs.  Boyle  from  the  Custom  House, 
in  reply  to  a letter  from  them,  and  whioh  we 
must  consider  terminates  the  matter  in  Messrs. 
Boyle’s  favour: — 

Long  Room,  H.M.  Customs,  London, 

23th  March,  1883. 

Gentlemen. — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  27th 
inst.,  I have  to  inform  you  that  I have  conferred 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Long  Room 
Ventilation  Committee,  and  to  state  that  we 
are  nnanimonsly  of  the  opinion  that  your  venti- 
lation appliances  have  been  a success. 

It  is  evident  that  no  Bystem  of  ventilation  in 
so  large  a space  as  the  Long  Room  can  be 
rendered  so  perfeot  as  to  suit  all  idiosyncrasies 
and  temperaments,  but  I confidently  assert 
that  we  have  enjoyed,  Binoe  your  appliances 
have  been  in  action,  a purity  and  dearness  of 
atmosphere  to  whioh  we  had  long  been 
straDgerd. — I am,  &o.,  H.  Hancock  Hooper. 

To  Messrs.  R.  Boyle  & Son. 


RIVAL  COWLS. 

Sir, — The  snbjeot  of  ventilation, — a most  im- 
portant and  difficult  one, — seems  by  yonr  columns 
of  the  last  week  or  two  to  be  again  under  dis- 
cussion. 

My  name  and  my  system  of  ventilation  have 
been  imported  by  Messrs.  Boyle,  improperly,  I 
think,  as  the  cause  of  what  most  now  be  con- 
sidered the  point  in  dispute,  viz , is  the  Boyle 
or  the  Banner  system  really  the  best?  If  I am 
right  as  to  this,  I am  glad  it  is  so,  and  this  point 
I venture  to  think  oan  be  easily  and  conclusively 
determined ; bnt  if  what  Messrs.  Boyle  have 
said  were  true,  viz.,  that  the  Banner  cowl  is 
“ praotioally  out  of  the  market,”  I should,  be- 
sides being  out  of  the  ring,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly  perhaps,  out  of  the  charmed  circle, — 
absolutely  have  no  standing-ground  anywhere. 

I will  endeavour  to  show  presently  that  I have 
at  least  the  latter ; and  if  I am  considered  to 
have  that,  I will  then  most  willingly  take  up 
Messrs.  Boyle’s  challenge,  and  fight  it  oat  to  the 
end, — the  agreeable  end  to  one  of  ns, — for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  lookers  on.  All  they  will  say, 
speaking  aa  it  were  with  odo  voice,  will  be, 

“ Let  right  be  done.”  There  has  been  much 
time  spent  so  far  in  useless  sparring ; for  the 
present  combat,  I submit  it  will  be  best  for 
both  of  us  to  throw  the  gloves  aside,  and  each 
be  permitted  to  hit  aB  hard  as  he  oan,  always 
fair,  of  course,  and  “above  the  belt.”  Of 
course,  “air-pump”  is  a mere  name;  for,  as 
Messrs.  Boyle  state,  all  cowls,  <fcc.,  that  is,  if 
they  deserve  the  name  of  ventilators  or  exhausts, 
as  oompared  with  a mere  pipe,  for  the  escape  of 
air  up  them,  are  air-pnmp  ventilators,  actuated 
by  the  wind. 

Messrs.  Boyle  insinuate  that  Mr.  Seddon  has 
some  interest  in  the  Banner  cowl.  I most  em- 
phatically state  that  he  neither  has,  nor  ever 
had,  any  whatever,  and  I have  soaroely  ever 
seen  him  since  he  aooompanied  his  brother  to 
my  house,  over  six  years  since,  soon  after  I first 
introduced  my  system  to  public  notice,  an 
acoonnt  of  whioh  appeared  in  your  journal  of 
December  11th,  1875. 

I protest  strongly  against  the  interested  and 
libellous  assertion  of  Messrs.  Boyle  that  the 
Banner  oowl  is  “ praotioally  ont  of  the  market.” 
It  is  true  that  at  the  Medioal  and  Sanitary  Ex- 
hibition, at  South  Kensington,  no  mention  was 
made  of  it,  or  of  anything  else  which  I exhi- 
bited, though  it  is  also  true  that  some  of  those 
things  were  quite  new  ; this,  if  occasion  arises, 
can,  I have  no  doubt,  be  satisfactorily  aoooanted 
for.  So  far,  then,  I seem  to  have  no  standing- 


ground  ; bnt  I was  awarded  a gold  medal  at 
Brussels,  in  1880,  and  at  the  Exhibition  at 
Eastbourne,  and  afterwards  at  Brighton,  where 
Messrs.  Boyle  and  myself  had  exhibits  side  by 
side,  we  both,  at  each  plaoe,  obtaiued  awards  of 
equal  degree,  but  at  both  these  plaoes,  as  well 
as  at  the  Exhibition  at  Sunderland  sinoe,  the 
awards  were  given  to  me  for  my  system.  I 
quite  admit  that  the  awards  given  at  exhibitions 
are  very  generally  considered,  and  I think 
deservedly  so,  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Messrs.  Boyle  complain  that  Mr.  Seddon  has 
written  in  favour  of  the  Banner  oowl ; so  have 
many  others,  aa  shown  at  pp.  31,  85,  90,  110, 
111,  115,  116,  119  of  the  new  edition,  just  pub- 
lished by  Stanford,  of  Charing-cross,  of  “ Whole- 
some Houses,”  whioh  mentions  it,  so  that  yonr 
numerous  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
important  subject  may  refer  thereto. 

I may,  perhaps,  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  Banner  oowl  is  not  “ practically  out  of 
the  market.”  I will  add,  however,  that  many 
thousands  have  been  made,  and  that  I receive 
most  gratifying  reports  of  their  efficiency  from 
all  parts  of  the  oountry. 

At  page  71  of  “ Wholesome  Houses”  will  be 
found  a report  of  the  alterations  I made  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  whioh  were  almost 
universally  admitted  to  have  produced  a satis- 
factory result  as  regards  ventilation.  In  it  I 
pointed  out  that  I had  been  requested  to  venti-l 
late,  not  to  warm,  the  Council  Chamber.  Messrs.: 
Boyle  have  undertaken,  I presume,  not  merely 
to  effect  a “ satisfactory  ” result,  but  a better 
result  than  I did. 

The  testimonial  at  page  115  of  “ Wholesomei 
Houses”  give 8 the  result  produced  in  a sewer 
1,200  ft.  long  with  one  6-in.  Banner  oowl.  At 
Muntpellier-road,  Brighton,  a like  result  has  been 
produced,  the  sewer  there  being  2 ft.  8 in.  byi 
2 ft.,  500  ft.  long,  and  the  satisfactory  result: 
worked  ont  Las  been  witnessed  by  six  gentle-1 
men  anxiously  interested  in  sanitary  science.  A 
like  test  has  also  been  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
Works  Committee  of  Hove,  under  the  supers 
vision  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  the  town  suro 
veyor,  and  a 12-in.  sewer,  about  1,000  ft.  longp 
has  been  selected  for  the  purpose  ; in  this  case; 
as  in  the  former,  all  the  gratings  or  “ venth 
lators  ” in  the  Btreets,  except  one  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  sewer,  will  be  entirely  closed,  and  j 
am  now  taking  out  a patent  for  a combination 
by  whioh  I shall  be  able  to  close  that  one  also.  5 

As  I have  before  now  said,  referring  lo  thl 
efficiency  and  simplicity  of  my  system,  the  quea 
tion  will  resolve  itself  into  this,  viz  , which  cow: 
or  ventilator  will  most  constantly  and  moa 
effectually  exhansc,  and  with  the  least  down? 
draught  ? And  now  I chal.enge  Messrs.  Boyli 
to  prove,  the  conditions  being  the  same  for  both 
that  the  Boyle  air-pump  ventilator  is  superior 
in  the  essentials  I have  mentioned  to  the  Bannei 
rotating  or  fixed  finial  ventilating  oowl,  stake! 
1001.  a side.  And  I would  suggest,  as  I believ 
no  better  plaoe  for  the  purpose  oan  be  found, 
that  the  tests  should  be  made,  BimultaneouBb 
of  oonrse,  on  the  doable  lantern  above  the  domj 
of  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Guildhall,  by  th. 
City  Archite  it  and  his  chief  assistant,  the  dito 
putants  first  agreeing  that  the  conditions  ar 
fair  and  equal  for  each  other  at  the  Btarb  of  tb 
anemometers.  Each  of  them  to  be  pres?n' 
also,  at  the  end  of  the  tests,  for  whatever  tim 
they  may  be  fixed.  Two  anemometers, — on- 
to reoord  the  up-draught  only,  and  the  other  tb 
down-draught  only, — to  be  fixed  at  the  bottom 
end  of  eaoh  shaft.  As  it  may  be  very  difficult  11 
make  the  anemometers  to  register  precise U 
alike,  being  made  as  near  as  need  be  alibi 
Messrs.  Boyle  may  have  the  ohoice  of  them,  &d 
if  Mr.  Boyle  w'ns  I hope  he  will  be  present®! 
with  the  freedom  of  the  oity  of  London  in  a gol 
box.  Edw.  G.  Banner.:! 

***  Having  admitted  Messrs.  Boyle’s  asse; 
tion  as  to  the  Banner  system,  we  have  printed  tfi 
above  reply;  bnt  we  must  decline  carrying  ct, 
the  correspondence.  Our  able  Brethren  of  Hi 
Cowl  seem  to  possess  a 40-pen  power,  and  con: 
fill  any  number  of  our  pages  at  aoy  time, — moii 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  however,  than  that  { 
onr  readers  generally. 


The  Theatre  in  Russia. — The  Emperj 
has  authorised  the  well-known  president  of  tl 
Sooiety  of  Russian  Dramatio  Authors,  M.  0. 
trofsky,  to  bnild  a private  Russian  theatre  .:i 
Moscow.  This  is  the  first  time,  it  is  believe 
that  a theatre  has  ever  been  left  to  privar 
enterprise  in  Russia. 
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BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  BailderB’ 
Clerka’  Benevolent  Institution  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas  (of  the  firm  of  Lucas 
Brothers)  in  the  chair,  supported  by  about 
150  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  The 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
given  and  received  with  due  honours  (Major 
John  Aird,  of  the  Engineering  Staff  Corps, 
responding  for  the  “ Reserve  Foroes  ”), 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening  “ The  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  The  Institution,  he  said,  was 
Founded  in  the  year  1866  for  the  relief  of  neces- 
sitous clerks  of  builders,  their  widows,  and 
Families.  In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  2921.,  and  12 1.  was 
Bxpended  in  relief.  Daring  the  past  year  the 
subscriptions  and  donations  amounted  to  5361., 
while  215£.  was  expended  in  relief.  Great, 
however,  as  had  been  the  increase  in  the  income 
of  the  Institution,  the  receipts  had  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  expendi- 
ture, or  in  anything  like  the  proportion  which  they 
should  assume,  having  regard  to  the  importance 
and  extent  of  the  building  trade.  He  trusted  that 
;bere  would  soon  be  evident  a marked  improve- 
ment in  that  respect.  He  found  that  the 
tnaster-builders  and  merchants  connected  with 
building  were  well  represented  as  subscribers 
p the  funds  of  the  Institution,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  class  for  whose  speoial  benefit 
it  was  intended  supported  it  in  adequate 
numbers,  and  until  they  did  so  the  Institution 
jvould  not  rest  on  the  basis  on  which  it  ought 
b stand.  He  oould  vouch  for  the  able  and 
monomical  manner  in  which  the  work  of  the 
habitation  was  managed,  and  congratulated  the 
liembers  upon  having  a business-like  oommittee 
nd  admirable  offioers.  There  were  no  heavy 
affioe  expenses  oonneo'ted  with  the  administra- 
i on  of  the  charity;  it  was  purely  and  simply 
Jhat  it  professed  to  be,  viz.,  the  Builders’  Clerks’ 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  building  trade,  as 
tey  knew,  was  subjeot  to  great  fluctuations, 
Here  beiag  sometimes  a press  of  business  and 
nmetimes  a slackness.  When  slackness  pro- 
filed, staffs  were  reduced,  and  builders’  clerks, 
trough  that  cause  and  through  illness,  might 
ad  themselves  so  reduoed  in  oiroumstanoes  as 
! be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  whioh 
ne  Institution  afforded  alike  to  subscribers  and 
D»n-subsoribers,  who  stood  on  an  equal  footing, 
Incept  that  former  subscribers  or  their  relatives 
mho  might  seek  annuities  from  the  Institution 
fould  poll,  to  start  with,  ten  votes  for  every 
Bftinea  subscribed.  In  conclusion,  the  Chair- 
[j»n  appealed  to  all  present  to  do  their  best  in 
wpport  of  the  Institution,  whioh,  he  said, 
v served  well  of  those  for  whose  special  benefit 
(was  intended. 

■iThe  toast  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird  proposed  “ The  Archi- 
if-Jts  and  Surveyors,”  observing  that  the  arohi- 
i its  had  done  great  things  of  late  years  in 
paring  for  the  better  the  face  of  our  great  oity. 
rJie  work  of  the  surveyor  was  not  quite  so 
i(  parent  to  the  general  public  as  to  builders 
> d builders’  olerks,  who  were  often  very  much 
tlebted  to  the  surveyors,  although,  if  not  pro- 
: rly  up  to  their  work,  they  sometimes  made 
f itters  worse  when  they  were  called  io.  Not 
oljry  long  ago  he  had  heard  a proposal  for 
rdainiug”  all  building  surveyors  gravely  dis- 
used. He  believed  that  some  suoh  system 
gained  in  Scotland,  and  worked  very  well 
>re.  How  it  would  answer  here  he  oould  not 
With  the  toast  he  begged  to  couple  the 
me  of  Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
ffr.  Matthews,  in  reply,  observed  that  what- 
for  might  be  said  about  surveyors,  he  believed 
;y  saved  more  squabbles  than  they  oaused. 
ffr.  E.  C.  Roe,  in  a humorous  speeoh,  proposed 
he  Builders,  Oar  Masters,”  observing  that 
• ;ny  of  the  best  builders  had  been  builders’ 
i xks  in  their  time,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
rks  present  might  ultimately  develope  into 
t glorious  caterpillar,  the  British  Builder. 

> when  he  used  the  word  “ builder”  he  meant 
lder : he  was  not  thinking  of  the  ingenious 
itlemen  who  wrought  powerfully  in  the 
; eokbam  Rye  Italian”  and  the  “ Stoke  New- 
;Mton  Stuoco  Gothic”  styles.  The  Egyptians, 
itever  their  sanitary  arrangements  might 
e been, — probably  they  kept  them  outside, — 
e certainly  builders  of  enduring  works  ; and 
: amoDgst  the  valuable  papyri  that  had  lately 


been  discovered,  he  had  found  no  mention  of 
such  things  as  bills  of  quantities  or  bills  of  extras, 
or  of  any  of  the  things  whioh  oaused  trouble 
in  building  matters  at  the  present  time.  In 
conclusion,  the  speaker  expressed  the  thanks  of 
the  builders’  olerks  for  the  interest  which  the 
masters  took  in  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls  responded  on  behalf  of  the 
Master  Builders. 

The  remaining  toasts  included  “ The  Past- 
Presidents  ” (proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Brooks  and 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird)  ; 
“The  President”  (proposed  by  Mr.  Bird)  ; and 
“The  Offioers”  (proposed  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Cox, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bayes,  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  Wheatley,  secretary). 

During  the  evening,  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  180J.  were  announced. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  MASON’S  AND 
PAYIOR’S  WORK  CONTRACTS. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Luke,  Middlesex,  being  under  the  impression 
that  by  offering  the  oontract  for  mason’s  and 
pavior’s  work  for  a longer  period  than  one  year 
the  prices  would  be  less,  invited  tenders  for  odo, 
two,  and  three  years  respectively,  but  the  result 
both  last  year  and  this  has  been  that  the 
shorter  the  period  the  lower  are  the  ttfrms 
The  prices  of  the  tenders  received  by  the  vestry 
last  week  varied  from  sohedule  prices  to  12 i off 
schedule  prices.  The  lowest  tender,  that  of 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hindle,  of  Bankside,  was 
accepted  ; for  periods  of  two  or  three  years 
only  10  per  oent.  would  have  been  taken  off  the 
sohedule  of  prices. 


SPECULATING  BUILDERS  AND 
BY-LAWS. 

A second  batch  of  summonses  were  last  week 
disposed  of  by  the  Hove  (Brighton)  benoh  of 
magistrates,  when  Henry  Pinker,  Walter 
Pinker,  and  Henry  Marston,  all  speculating 
builders  of  Hove,  were  summoned  for  commit- 
ting breaches  of  the  By-laws  for  new  buildings. 
The  first  summons  charged  them  with  not 
solidly  putting  the  walls  of  certain  houses 
together  with  mortar;  the  second  summons 
charged  them  with  disobeying  the  notice  of  the 
surveyor  to  desist  erecting  and  to  pull  down 
the  buildings.  The  case  of  the  last-named  de- 
fendant was  adjourned  for  fourteen  days  to 
enable  him  to  pull  the  walls  down. 

The  two  other  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  In 
both  oases  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
mortar  by  Mr.  Jago,  F.C.S.,  Bhowod  the  pre- 
senoe  of  large  quantities  of  loam  and  ohalk. 
The  analysis  in  one  case  giving,  by  measure, 
these  remarkable  figures:  — 

Gravel  and  sand  1 744 

Carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) L275 

Quicklime  l’OOO 

Loamy  earth 0-951 

Mr.  Ellioe-Clark,  C.E.,  the  prosecutor  on  be- 
half of  the  local  authorities  of  Hove,  proved  the 
oases,  and  the  magistrates  fined  each  of  the  de- 
fendants 51.  for  disobeying  the  notice  of  the 
surveyor  and  40s.  for  the  bad  work.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Benoh,  Mr.  Hurlock,  stated  that 
during  the  hearing  of  the  last  case  witnesses 
said  this  mortar  wa3  a fair  average  sample  of 
what  was  used  in  the  district,  a statement  he 
did  not  believe,  as  he  knew  from  personal  obser- 
vation such  was  not  the  case ; it  was  a gross 
libel  on  many  respeotable  builders,  whom  it 
would  be  invidious  to  name,  and  he  trusted 
these  wholesome  proseoutions  woald  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  put  a stop  to  jerry  building. 
Builders  should  know  that  they  were  liable  to 
a oontmuing  penalty  from  the  moment  the  sur- 
veyor served  them  with  notice  to  amend  the 
work. 

It  i9  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  their  last 
meeting  the  Hove  Commissioners  unanimously 
and  without  comment  affirmed  a resolution  of 
the  Works  Committee,  ordering  the  surveyor  to 
take  down  the  condemned  work  in  the  houses  to 
whioh  we  lately  referred,  and  this  is  now  being 
proceeded  with.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Hove  authorities  are  alive  to  the  imoortance  of 
tbeir  duties,  and  wish  other  corporations  would 
follow;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  jerry 
building  obtains  largely  at  Hove;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  small  houses  erected  there 
are  superior  to  the  small  houses  being  erected 
by  thousands  round  London  and  in  many  pro- 
vinoial  towns,  where  the  by-laws  are  utterly 
disregarded. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  on  the  23rd  ult., 
before  Mr.  C.  E.  Ellison, 

Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  District  Surveyor  of  South 
Lambeth  and  part  of  Camberwell,  summoned 
Mr.  William  J.  Mitchell,  builder  and  contractor, 
of  Dulwich,  for  refusing  to  pay  the  sum  of  1SL, 
his  fees  on  a range  of  stabling  erected  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Tilling,  omnibus  proprietor,  &c.,  in  the 
parish  of  Camborwell.  Mr.  George  R.  Edmunds, 
solicitor  (Messrs.  Edmunds  & Son)  appeared  for  the 
defendant. 

Mr.  Parsons,  in  cross-examination,  said  that  one 
notice  only  was  given  under  the  38th  section  of  the 
Act,  1855,  and  that  he  did  not  demur  to  it  ; that 
there  was  no  “ party  wall”  in  the  whole  building, 
the  walls  dividing  the  eighteen  stalls  or  loose-boxes 
being  “cross-walls”;  that  ho  had  refused  Al.  15s. 
which  defendant  had  offered  as  tho  proper  fee  ; aud 
that  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son  were  the  architects 
responsible  for  the  plans,  and  under  whose  super- 
vision the  works  were  carried  out. 

The  Magistrate  said  he  would  not  be  a party  to 
the  multiplying  of  fees  in  cases  like  this,  and  held 
that  one  building  only  (and  not  eighteen)  was 
designed  and  constructed. 

Order  for  payment  of  il.  15s.  No  order  as  to 
costs. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  BUILDING  BY-LAWS 
AT  TOTTENHAM. 

At  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  before  Mr.  H. 
Nash  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Doe,  Messrs.  Bowitt  & Hughes, 
builders,  of  Hornsey,  were  summoned  for  contra- 
vening By-law  No.  12  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board 
of  Health  in  building  three  bouses  in  Waverley-road, 
Park-lane,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Crowne,  clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  appeared 
in  support  of  three  summonses  in  respect  to  three 
houses  erected  by  the  defendants,  which  were  not 
“enclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  good  brick, stone, 
or  other  hard  and  incombustible  materials,  properly 
bonded,  and  solidly  put  together  with  good  mortar, 
compounded  of  good  lime,  clean  sharp  sand,  or 
other  suitable  material,  or  with  good  cement,  or 
with  good  cement  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand,” 
as  required  by  the  By-law  No.  12. 

Mr.  De  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  surveyor  of  buildings,  gave  evidence 
of  tho  walls  not  being  properly  bonded  to  the  end 
walls,  and  as  to  the  mortar,  samples  of  which,  taken 
from  the  brickwork  and  heap  adjoining  the  houses, 
were  produced  in  court,  and  declared  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  use  as  mortar,  there  being  in  it  very  little 
lime,  and  that,  evidently,  spent  lime. 

Mr.  Peckham,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  tho 
defendants,  urged  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that 
the  .'ault  was  not  that  of  the  defendants,  but  of  a man 
in  their  employ.  The  defendants  were  fined  51.  for 
each  of  the  three  houses,  with  costs. 


THE  DECAY  OF  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Sir, —Your  correspondent,  “G.  R.,”  asks  “why 
the  masonry  disintegrates  so  rapidly  at  the  present 
time  ? ” The  question  has  been  discussed  so  often  in 
your  own  and  other  journals  during  recent  years, 
that  the  postulate  rather  surprises  an  elderly  man. 
Assuming,  however,  that  “G.  R.”  is  comparatively 
young,  I beg  to  offer  the  following  notes  on  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry.  The  freestones  were  origi- 
nally deposited  in  successive  layers  of  water  ; drying 
aud  parting  with  their  water  afterwards,  they 
altered  in  their  dimensions,  and  contracted,  cracking 
irregularly.  Thus  lamination,  the  source  of  their  de- 
struction in  buildings,  is  formed.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly porous,  and  (as  masonry)  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air  and  rain  of  our  wet  climate.  Constant 
expansion  and  contraction  of  this  moisture  within 
the  substance  of  the  stone  takes  place  during  every 
twenty-four  hours.  This  expansion,  when  it  precedes 
freezing,  acts  with  irrestible  force,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  as  not  to  give  time  ior  the  excess  of 
moisture  to  be  drawn  out  as  it  came  in.  Some 
stones,  of  course,  decay  sooner  than  others.  Those 
that  are  the  most  crystalline  contain  the  fewest 
crevices,  and  are  therefore  least  absorbent.  These 
facts  sufficiently  indicate  the  cause  of  destruction. 
In  addition,  however,  the  moisture  of  the  air  and 
the  rain  in  London  are  impregnated  with  various 
gases, — carbonic  acid,  from  millions  of  men  and 
animals  ; sulphurous  acid,  from  gas  illumination  ; 
ammonia  (another  result  ol  animal  life) ; hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  the  Lambeth  potteries ; and  un- 
consumed carbon  or  smoke,  which  hanxs  like  a pall 
over  the  city.  These  gases  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
and  are  absorbed  into  the  pores  of  the  stone. 

These  facts,  moreover,  aejount  for  the  gloomy  and 
unsightly  effect  of  the  smoke-blackening  of  our 
elaborate  and  costly  public  buildings,  for  soot  is 
carried  with  the  water  into  the  body  of  the  soft 
stone,  which  is  therefore  quite  unsuitable  for  city 
architecture.  In  London  the  whitest  Portland  stone 
is  defiled  in  a few  weeks.  The  remedy,  in  my  own 
opiniou,  is  the  use  of  the  igneous  rocks,  combined 
with  a modification  of  style,  which  you  have  allowed 
me  to  suggest  more  than  once  in  your  interesting 
journal.*  It  is  much  to  be  desired,  in  the  interest  of 

* See  Builder,  Die.  3,  1831,  for  “ Pietra  Dura  Archi- 
tecture." 
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true  economy,  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  or  whoever 
in  the  Office  of  Works  is  responsible  for  the  good 
and  sound  construction  of  the  national  buildings, 
would  take  a step  in  advance  when  giving,  at  no 
distant  day,  the  usual  instructions  for  the  designs 
for  the  intended  New  War  and  Admiralty  Offices. 
The  necessity  for  this  would  be  strikingly  shown  if 
some  hon.  member  would  call  for  a return  of  ,the 
cost  of  restoring  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  buildings  mentioned  by  “ G.  R.”  are  all  more 
or  less  decayed.  Henry  Travis. 


ARCHITECTS’  COPYRIGHT. 

Sir, — A curious  point  has  arisen  in  my  practice, 
on  which  your  advice  and  the  opinion  of  your 
readers  would  bo  highly  acceptable.  I am  employed 
by  a Board  in  the  country  to  erect  certain  public 
buildings,  for  which  I have  prepared  working- 
drawings  and  specification  in  the  usual  way,  and 
which  are  now  being  carried  out  under  my  super- 
intendence. For  some  reason  or  other  (though  what 
it  may  be  I cannot  guess),  and  without  my  know- 
ledge or  consent,  the  Board  have  ordered  my  specifi- 
cation to  be  printed,  and  copies  have  been  distributed 
to  all  the  members,  and  T know  not  to  whom  else. 

The  point  of  professional  practice  is,  whether  the 
Board  have,  in  employing  me,  bought  also  the 
copyright  of  my  specification,  and  the  right  to 
scatter  it  broadcast  as  the  members  choose  ? The 
document  in  question  is  one  which  embodies  the 
results  of  twenty  years  of  special  study,  which  is 
certainly  not  paid  for  by  the  five  per  cent,  com- 
mission on  one  structure. 

The  right,  if  it  belongs  to  the  Board,  to  copy  the 
specification,  can  easily  be  extended  to  the  drawings, 
and  the  whole  of  an  architect’s  professional  training 
be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a careless  or  an  interested 
Board-man.  A Country  Architect. 


EXCHANGE  STATION,  LIVERPOOL. 

SIR, — By  the  paragraph  which  you  recently  quoted 
from  the  Bootle  Times  anent  the  re-construction  of 
the  abore,  the  public  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
advisability  of  doing  away  with  the  very  steep  and 
unsatisfactory  approaches  to  this  station  had  only 
recently  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
directors  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw. 

Permit  me  to  correct  this  impression  by  stating 
that  a design  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  station  on  a level  with  Tithebarn-street  was 
prepared  and  sent  in  at  the  time  of  the  late 
competition. 

Herewith  I enclose  you  a copy  of  the  description 
of  the  design  submitted  under  the  motto  “Questi,” 
and  which,  I believe,  was  the  only  set  sent  in  show- 
ing the  practicability  of  working  the  station  with- 
out the  inclined  approach.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  three  premiated  designs  maintained  the  ap- 
proaches somewhat  in  their  present  objectionable 
position  ; I need,  therefore,  say  nothing  upon  the 
fairness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  award  of  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  he  gave  premiums  to  the  designs  with  such 
approaches,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
principle  of  the  “ Questi  ” design  as  being  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company. 

J.  H.  Andrews. 


BRICKS. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “P.  P.  C.”  wo  have  at  our 
Etruria  Works  both  the  moi3t  steam  utilised,  also 
moist  heat  from  tho  kilns,  according  to  Mr.  C. 
Cooper’s  process,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  give  all 
information.  Geo.  Woolliscroft  & Son. 


Messrs.  Lingard  & BucHANANsay, — “The  system 
you  refer  to  is  to  bo  seen  in  operation  at  the  works 
of  the  Harrowden  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Hill 
Top,  Harrowden,  near  Wellingborough,  North- 
amptonshire. The  above  is  part  of  the  system 
connected  with  Cramp’s  Patent  Kiln.” 


THE  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

SIR, — Being  a practical  man,  and  a general  fore- 
man of  some  twenty  years’  standing,  I wish  to  say 
a word  iu  contradiction  to  your  correspondent 

It  is  not  only  now  getting  to  be  very  general  to 
appoint  a general  foreman,  but  has  been  so  for 
many  years,  even  before  I started  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  I must  say  that,  instead  of  its  being  a 
mistake  on  tho  part  of  builders,  it  is,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  trade,  a matter  of  necessity 
in  all  works  of  importance,  and  if  done  more 
generally  on  small  works  the  builders  would  very 
soon  find  the  benefit  in  their  cash  account. 

No  doubt  he  is  right  as  regards  a general  foreman 
not  having  a practical  knowledge  of  every  trade, 
but,  if  he  is  a general  foreman  in  the  true  senso  of  the 
word,  he  has  a general  knowledge,  and  is  so  far 
practical  that  he  can  instruct  and  direct  mechanics 
the  result  being  a better  job,  while  workmen  gene- 
rally appreciate  his  advice. 

Master  builders,  as  a rule,  do  appoint  a foreman 
over  each  trade,  who  is  subject  to  the  directions  of 


the  general  foreman.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are 
masters  in  the  building  trade  who  do  not  properly 
understand  it,  and  who  may,  in  consequence, 
appoint  a mau  as  foreman  who  is  not  competent 
(hence  the  number  of  failures  spoken  of),  but  I do 
not  see  why,  if  this  occurs,  your  correspondent 
should  put  all  down  as  blockheads. 

I am  quite  confident  that  if  there  were  no  general 
foremen,  the  works  would  be  messed  about,  and 
mistakes  and  confusion  would  be  the  result,  and 
many  more  master  builders  would  be  ruined  than  is 
the  case  at  present. 

A Practical  Foreman. 


“COLOURING  PORTLAND  CEMENT.” 

Sir, — I can  recommend  “ W.  S.  M.  ” . to  use 
“ Astbury’s  ” Patent  Varnish  Paint.  I have  known 
walls  in  hospitals,  and  offices,  &c.,  in  railway 
stations,  which  have  been  treated  with  this  paint, 
and  no  amount  of  washing  seems  to  have  any  effect. 

B.  S. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  has  ready  for  the  press,  and 
is  about  to  publish  for  subscribers,  a work 
which  ought  to  prove  valuable,  “ An  Essay  on 
the  Organ-cases  and  Organs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renaissance.”  This  will  be  an  im- 
perial 4to.  volume,  and  will  contain  artistic  and 
musioal  memorada,  &c.,  but  the  chief  feature 
will  oonsist  of  numerous  drawings,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  organ  - cases  from 
churches  in  various  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belguim,  Italy,  and  Spain,  illustrating 
these  master-works  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  oenturies. 


IfliscdltttmT. 

Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings. — 
The  Seleot  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings,  resumed  its 
sitting  on  Monday  morning,  Sir  Riohard  Cross 
presiding.  Dr.  Gibbon,  the  medical  offioer  of 
health  for  Holborn  Distriot,  whose  examination 
was  not  concluded  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  re-called,  and  in  continuation  of  his 
evidence,  said  he  knew  the  district  of  Gray’s 
Inn-lane  well,  and  the  improvements  started 
there  in  1877.  The  working  of  the  33rd  seotion 
of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  had  greatly 
impeded,  and  had,  in  fact,  stopped,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  improvements  during  the  last  five 
years.  A largo  number  of  poor  people  had  been 
ruined  by  it,  and  it  had  caused  discomfort  to 
all.  The  whole  of  the  district  there  was  adverse 
to  section  33,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it  miti- 
gated. It  was  almost  impossible  to  replace 
some  of  the  habitations  that  had  been  pulled 
down  so  as  to  be  of  equal  use  and  advantage  to 
the  occupiers.  There  was  a large  number  of 
oostermongers  and  men  of  that  olass  in  the  dis- 
trict,  and  they  could  not  live  in  model  lodging- 
houses  and  carry  on  their  business,  because  they 
required  room  to  wash  their  vegetables  and  to 
stand  their  barrows.  The  result  had  been  that 
many  of  these  people  had  been  driven  away,  and 
had  gone  to  neighbourhoods  where  they  could 
find  the  accommodation  they  required.  The 
neighbourhood  was  ruined  both  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  and  from  a moral  point  of  view, 
and  many  small  respectable  tradesmen  and 
ratepayers  had  been  pecuniarily  ruined.  In  con- 
sequence of  alterations  to  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
many  of  the  other  streets  of  the  district  and  in 
Clerkenwell  had  become  very  muoh  overcrowded. 

Hammersmith  Bridge. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Board  had  considered  and 
determined  this  matter.  There  were  three 
schemes,  and  the  one  selected  was  to  widen  and 
strengthen  the  bridge,  and  make  a footway  out- 
side the  piers.  Mr.  Gosh  regretted  that  they 
were  not  to  have  a new  bridge,  and  contended 
it  would  have  been  a wiser  and  cheaper  policy. 
Mr.  Smith  said  it  would  be  money  wasted. 

Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum.  — Charles 
Spencer  Perceval,  LL.D.,  Treasurer  S.A.,  has 
been  elected  a Life  Trustee  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Professor  Donaldson.  We  may 
repeat,  what  we  have  before  said,  that  every 
facility  is  given  to  visitors  at  the  Museum. 

Lichfield. — For  “ In  1880  the  population 
wa3  4,512”  (p.  316,  first  oolumn),  read, — “In 
1801,”  &o. 


Westminster  Town  Hall. — On  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Town  Hall  for  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Westminster.  The  building,  which 
is  to  be  of  brick  and  stone,  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith, 
architects,  of  Queen  Yictoria-street.  The  site 
is  between  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions  and  Christ 
Cburoh,  dose  by  the  St.  James’s  Park  station 
of  the  Distriot  Railway  Company.  The  building 
iB  intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
meetings  of  the  ancient  parishes  of  St.  Mar- 
garet and  St.  John,  including  therein  several 
new  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  the  hamlet  of 
Knightsbridge,  for  the  meetings  of  the  District 
Board  of  Works,  and  for  the  various  offices  of 
local  administration.  It  will  also  contain  a 
public  hall  oapable  of  accommodating  a thousand 
persons.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  will  be  about 
25,000Z.  A view  and  plan  of  the  buildings  were 
published  in  vol.  xxxix.  of  the  Builder , pp.  449, 
451  (October  9,  1880). 

Exhibition  of  Means  and  Appliances 
for  the  Protection  and  Preservation  of  Human 
Life. — This  will  be  held  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Muswell-hill  (Scienoe  and  Education 
Department),  from  Monday,  the  26th  of  June, 
to  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  July,  1882,  under  dis- 
tinguished patronage.  The  great  public  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  bringing  together 
all  the  most  recent  improvements  in  apparatus 
and  applianoes  for  protecting  and  saving  human 
life  cannot  be  over-rated.  It  will,  of  course 
include  apparatus  employed  for  the  prevention 
and  extinction  of  fires,  and  means  and  applianceai 
for  rescuing  life  ; protective  provisions  for  dwell- 
ings and  other  houses;  and  engineering  safety 
applianoes.  The  exhibition  will  open  on  Monday,, 
the  26th  of  June,  and  close  on  Saturday,  the! 
22nd  of  July.  No  applications  for  space  can  bel 
reoeived  after  Saturday,  the  10th  of  June. 

Storage  of  Power. — For  a lecture  delivered- 
lately  at  the  London  Institution,  by  Professor 
Ayrton,  before  a large  audience,  among  other 
experiments,  the  lecture-theatre  was  lighted,  a, 
circular-saw  driven,  and  a hoist,  whioh  was  used- 
for  raising  boxes,  worked  entirely  by  means  ol 
electrioity  produced  the  day  before  at  the  others 
side  of  London  and  transported  to  the  Institu-t 
tion  in  Faure’s  accumulators.  The  total  energy 
so  conveyed  was  about  50,000,000  foot-pounds* 
or  about  twenty-five  horse-power  exerted  foif 
one  hour. 

“ The  Attitudes  of  Animals  in  Motion.’j 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  be  told  that 
Mr.  Muybridge  will  lecture  at  Eton  College  or 
(this)  Saturday;  at  the  Society  of  Arts  or 
Tuesday;  and  at  South  Kensington  Science  ana 
Art  Department  on  Wednesday,  respectively,  al 
eight  p.m.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  his  lectures 
hitherto  have  been  given  entirely  in  the  interests: 
of  science  and  art,  his  object  being  to  awaken 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  for  a oontiniu 
anoe  of  the  investigations  to  a more  exhaustive 
extent. 

The  Blackwell  Hall  Estate,  South 
Durham. — Extensive  alterations  and  addition!: 
are  about  to  be  made  to  this  fine  old  seat  of  the 
Allan  family,  whioh,  in  consequence  of  thii 
terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Allan!.' 
and  the  recent  death  of  his  widow,  is  inherited: 
by  Sir  Henry  Havelock-AUan,  bart.,  who  hal; 
appointed  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  F R.I.B.A.,  o,. 
Darlington,  as  his  architect  for  the  work. 

The  Elections  at  the  Royal  Institute  03 
British  Architects. — At  the  last  meeting  o; 
the  Institute  ninety-one  Associates  (instead  d 
thirty-three)  were  elected.  Ninety-five  wer/ 
put  up,  of  whom  four  were  blackballed.  W 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a considerable  mum 
ber  of  names  have  been  sent  in  for  eleotioit 
under  the  compulsory  examination  clauses. 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Watei 
Colours. — At  the  annual  general  meeting  hell 
at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  on  Monday,  th 
following  artists  were  elected  Associate  -Es 
hibitors  : — Miss  Constance  Phillpott,  and  Messrs 
R.  Beavis,  C.  Gregory,  S.  J.  Hodson,  and  J.  <D 
Hardwiok. 

Changes. — It  was  announced  in  Friday’: 
London  Gazette  that  Messrs.  Hetherington  n; 
Oliver,  architects  and  surveyors,  of  Carlisle 
have  dissolved  partnership.  The  practioe  g 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hetherington  will  in  future  be  carrie; 
on  at  14,  Bank-street,  Carlisle. 

Kensington. — The  mansion  built  by  Bare: 
Grant  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  about  seven! 
houses,  we  understand,  will  be  built  on  tl 
land.  Seven  of  them  will  front  the  high  roar 
The  designs  for  some  of  them  are  already  made 
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An  Ornithological  Danger  to  Bridges.— 
In  foreign  climes  the  engineer  has  much  to  con- 
tend against.  Elephants  pull  down  telegraph- 
poles  ; monkeys  short  circuit  wires ; white  ants 
devour  sleepers ; snakes  bite  him ; scorpions 
sting  him  ; natives  rob  him;  indigenous  labour 
carries  wheelbarrows  on  its  head  with  two 
shovelfuls  of  earth,  and  holds  that  it  does  well. 
He  is  starved,  and  roasted,  and  roundly  abused. 
Taking  one  thing  with  another,  his  life  is  not  a 
happy  one.  In  certain  districts  in  is  worse  than 
in  others;  thus  white  ants  may  be  found  Buper- 
added  to  scorpions  in  some  places,  while  snakes 
and  tigers  go  together  in  others  ; and  in  South 
America  a danger  appears  to  exist  about  which 
nothing  has  been  heard  hitherto.  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Mulhall  has  written  a very  amusing  book  pub- 
lished by  Stanford  last  year,  and  entitled, 
“ Between  the  Amazons  and  Andes ; or,  Ten 
[Years  of  a Lady’s  Travels  in  the  Pampas,  Gran 
iDhaco,  Paraguay,  and  Matto  Grosso.”  From 
Mrs.  Mulhall  we  learn  that  on  the  line  of  the 
San  Louis  Railway  the  ostriches  are  so  numerous 
is  to  cause  muoh  trouble;  “ for  whenever  a work- 
nan  loft  any  bolt  or  screw  out  of  his  hand,  were 
:t  only  for  a moment,  it  disappeared,  being 
,iwallowed  up  by  these  birds,  and  one  of  the 
rmgineera  deolared  that  they  even  went  so  far  as 
(,o  pick  the  bolts  out  of  the  iron  bridges  if  they 
.were  left  by  chance  unriveted”!  As  no  one 
liver  heard  of  an  engineer  telling  an  untruth, 
^specially  to  a lady,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
ihat  this  is  true  ; but  certain  speculations  arise 
In  the  mind  which  has  absorbed  such  faots. 
fiVhat,  for  example,  we  may  ask,  is  the  biggest 
3iit  of  iron  an  ostrich  oan  get  down  ? Could  a 
surge  one  manage  to  swallow  a riveter’s  hammer? 
eliven  sufficient  time,  could  an  ostrich  get  out  a 
iiivet  which  had  been  closed,  and  swallow  it  ? 
,iIow  many  ostriches  would  be  required  to  eat 
,p  a lattice  bridge,  100  ft.  span,  in  a year,  giving 
nhem  a fair  ohance  at  it  ? — The  Engineer. 
j;  Carlisle. — The  workhouse  hospital  is  about 
io  be  considerably  enlarged.  The  Board  of 
nlnardians  have  approved  plans  prepared  by 
Ir.  Geo.  D.  Oliver,  architect,  Carlisle. 


i For  the  erection  of  the  Trade  and  Mining  School,  for  the 
;ciety  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Bristol.  Mr.  E.  C. 
•'bins,  architect:— 

7 I G.  TV.  Booth  A Son,  London £35,351  o 0 

J i J.  E.  Davis.  Bristol 31,315  0 0 

.1  H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 31.3CO  0 0 

H P.  Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  33,430  0 0 

•s’  (Unsigned),  Bristol  32,106  0 0 

W.  Church.  Bristol  31/64  0 0 

i»  Lowis  A Kdbrooke,  Bristol 31, *35  0 0 

3,  W. Cowlin  A Son.  Bristol... 31,41)  0 0 

ill!  Wi’.iiios  A Son,  Bristol 30.750  0 0 

W.  Veall,  Bristol  30,141  0 0 

i!<n  Stephens  & B»stow,  Bristol 29.900  0 0 

! E.  Howell  A Sons,  Bristol  29.778  0 0 

H.  A.  Forse,  Bristol 29,303  0 0 

• Brock  A Bruce.  Bristol  (accepted)  28,698  0 0 

' ;.oeepted  for  engine-bed  and  general  oontract,  includ- 
. i fixing  pillars,  beams,  and  lintels,  at  Mather-lane 
ill,  Contraot  No.  2.  Messrs.  Bradshaw  A Gass,  archi- 
ts,  Bolton  :— 

Oi  G.  Woods  & Son,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool. 

Castings. 

Howarth  A Cryer,  Bolton. 

" i Wrought  Ironwork,  Fireproofing , and  Asphalting . 
Homan  A Rodgers,  Manchester. 

or  rebuilding  the  Old  Queen’s  Head  public-house,  in 
M Stockwell-road,  for  Mr.  Frank  Wei. 9.  Mr.  Henry 
i on,  arcbitoct : — 

Oox  £2/20  0 0 

Me  Lachlan 2,650  0 0 

Stimpion  A Co 2,400  0 0 

Heath  2,398  0 0 

Maxwell  Bros ...  2,397  O 0 

♦ny'Tjerman  2,310  0 0 

Pack  Bros 2,297  <*  0 

Taylor  2,273  0 0 


TENDERS 

■For  additions  to  the  Beulah-road  schools,  Thornton 
,|eath,  for  the  Croydon  School  Board.  Messrs.  Rutley 
^Blackwell,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

J.  Hitcbcook £3,715  0 0 

li  Ward  3,248  0 0 

|r|  J.  A C.  Bowyer 3.215  0 0 

",  J.  W.  8awyer  3,173  0 0 

Jj  F.  Higgs 3,170  0 0 

■ Coles  A Bstes  3,150  0 0 

■ Ounstead  3,013  0 0 

FJ  R.  G.  Battley 2,997  0 0 

■ H.  Loo... 2,990  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 2.979  0 0 

ir  * South  A Bailer 2,963  0 0 

■ Hollidge  A Stuart 2,96)  0 0 

f , F.  Warr 2.913  0 0 

Kj  Holliday  A Greenwood  2,879  0 0 

as  Lsngley  A Son 2,950  0 0 

It)  Heal,  Bros 2,765  0 0 

lit  Smith  A Son 2,719  0 0 

l . G.  Huey 2,693  0 0 

$1  8.  Page  2,650  0 0 

W.  Murriage  (accepted) 2,612  0 0 

IR  Pbilby  A Sou 2,135  0 0 


For  making  up  Selborne  and  Chnrch  roads,  Waltham- 
stow, for  the  Looal  Board.  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  C.E., 
surveyor  :— 

Currall  A Lewis  £1,103  9 7 

Wm.  Porter 1,  97  17  1 

John  Bell  1/88  17  1 

MoDowall  A Dawson  1/69  15  9 

G.  Acock 1,058  0 0 

Wilson  A Stoddard 1,050  16  0 

Eli  Wilson  (accepted)  1,039  0 0 

J.  Bloomfieid  (informal)  976  0 0 


or  alterations  at  the  Lord  Nelson  public-house, 
.lopsgatc-street  Without  : — 

Bpenoer  A Co,  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  (carcass  only,  and  exclusive  of  main 
front)  studio  and  business  premises,  Exeter,  to  be  known 
as  •'  Ye  Luckio  Horse-Shoe,”  for  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr. 
It.  Medley- Fulford,  architect:— 

H.  Phillips,  Exeter £1,150  0 0 ! 

Stevens  A Bastow,  Bristol 1,000  0 0 

D.  Reynolds,  Exeter  90)  0 0 

Stephens  & Son,  Exeter 750  0 0 

J.  R.  Gibbard,  Exeter  (accepted)  ...  731  0 0 

Webber,  Heavitrea  (too  late) 72 J 0 0 1 


For  two  cottages  and  stables  at  Ore,  Hastings,  for  Mr. 
O.  Wickeos.  Mr.  D.  Jones,  architect:  — 

James  Stnbbenfield,  Oro  £519  0 0 

Upton  A Son,  Ore  4 '0  0 0 

Fred.  Thorp,  Oro  383  0 0 

Wm.  Small,  Ore  (accepted) 320  0 0 


For  constructing  drains  and  picking  up  and  repairing 
roads  on  the  Norbury  Estate,  Thornton  Heath,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Sooiety.  Mr. 
S.  B.  Grosvenor,  surveyor : — 

P.  Pound  (accepted) £310  0 0 


For  erection  of  schools  for  760  children  for  the  Kingston- 
upon-Hnll  School  Board,  in  Buckingham-street,  Holdor- 
ness-road,  including  out-ollices,  fence-walls,  and  asphalted 
play-grounds.  (Area  of  site,  3,333  square  yards.)  .Mr. 
W.  Botterill  fBotterill,  8on,  A Bilson),  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

H.  Grass  by 

B.  Musgrave,  juu 

J.  T.  Skinner 

R.  Sergeant  

Alfred  Brown 

G.  Jackson  A Son 

T.  T.  Dickinson 

M.  Harper 

Hockney  A Liggins  (accepted)  .. 

Executors  of  T.  Southern  (with- 
drawn)  


. £7,190 

0 

0 

. 6,459 

0 

0 

. 0,399 

0 

0 

. 6,240 

0 

0 

. 6,228 

0 

0 

. 6,150 

0 

0 

. 6,092 

0 

0 

. 6,060 
. 6.917 

0 

0 

6 

0 

. 6,899 

0 

0 

. 5,666 

3 

0 

6,285 

19 

0 

For  Erdington  Sewerage  Works.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard, 
engineer.  Quantities  by  E.  J.  Purnell : — 

Contract  No.  1 —Cast  Iron,  Earthenware  and  Brick 
Sewers,  and  other  Works. 

T.  Nelson  A C>».,  York £15,111  0 0 

J.  M.  Smith,  Westminster 11,600  0 0 

G.  Cowdery  A Sons,  Newent, 

Gloucester  14,101  7 0 

Fotherby  A Son,  Burnley  13,906  3 10 

Hill,  Bros.,  Bockeuham  13,105  0 0 

John  Jevons,  Dudley  13.281  6 7 

J.  M.  Pickthall,  Bromsgrove  13,110  0 0 

John  Fell,  Leamiugton 12,9j0  0 0 

Wm.  Holland,  Leicester 12/22  0 0 

H.  Hilton,  Birmingham  12,73)  0 0 

Currall  A Lewis,  Birmingham 12.379  0 0 

A.  Palmer,  Birmingh.m ..  12,191  0 0 

G.  Law,  Kidderminster  (accepted)  11,993  0 0 


For  repaving  the  Half-acre,  Brentford,  with  3-ia.  York 
paving,  or  patent  Victoria  Stone,  at  per  foot,  for  the 
Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  surveyors  : — 
3-in.  York.  Victoria. 

Loadale  A Brooks 10Jd 10d. 

J.  Dorey  It  id 9}d. 

W.  O.  Coal  P(d.  9Jd. 

Nowell  A Robson  104d 9d. 

Patent  Victoria  Co.*  10id 9d. 

Wheeler  A Uindle 9JJ 9d. 

* Accepted  for  Victoria  stone. 

For  repairs  to  Grove-road  and  Enfield-road,  Brent- 
ford, for  the  Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey, 
surveyor  :— 

Footpath,  Grove-  Enfield- 

Enfield-road.  road.  road. 

W.  Seaward  £59  £119  10  £i83  0 

H.  Spicer *d0  115  0 *175  0 

James  Neal 66  *80  0 189  16 

* Accepted. 


For  concrete  wall,  Ac.,  in  Bollo-lane,  Brentford,  for  the 
Brentford  Local  Board.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey,  surveyor  : — 
Jas.  Field £50  8 0 

E.  Anthony  (accepted)  49  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  house  and  stables  at  Woodford,  for 
Mr.  E.  R.  Evans.  Messrs.  Hooper  A Lewis,  architects. 
No  quantities  :— 

North  Bros £3,318  0 0 

Robson  3, 243  0 0 

Hoskins  2,989  0 0 

Wells  ...  2,919  0 0 

F.  G.  A li.  Vigor  (accepted)  2,765  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  High  Admiral,  Marylebone.  Mr. 
Capell,  architect  :— 

Salt £374  0 0 

Keetch  374  0 0 

Marr  323  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  295  0 0 


For  the  Sittingbourno  and  Milton  Infectious  Joint 
Hospital.  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Grant,  architect : — 

For  erecting  Front  Boundary  Wall,  with  Iron  Fencing 
thereon,  and  Entrance-gates,  ifc. 

W.  J.  Beaumont,  Milton  £305  0 0 

C.  Foad,  Whitstablo  315  10  0 

J.  Seager,  Borden  320  10  0 

Wood  A Son,  Peckham  (accepted)  ...  291  0 0 

For  Wrought-Iron  Fencing  to  three  sides  of  the  Hospital 
grounds.  Per  Yard. 

Bragg  A Son,  Lambeth £1  2 9 

Marshall,  Birmingham  1 0 0 

Stout,  London  011  1 

Barford,  Maidenhead  0 11  0 

Drury  A Bigglestou,  Canterbury  ......  0 9 9 

Vowles,  Milton 0 9 6 

Rowe,  Edmonton 0 8 6 

Weeks  A Son,  Maidstone  0 8 4 

Wright  Bros.  Leicester 0 9 0 

White  A Son,  London  0 8 0 

M’Laren  A Co.,  London 0 8 0 

Chittenden,  Knight,  A Co.,  Sittingboarne  0 8 0 

BalU,  Garrett,  A Co.,  Maidstone 0 7 6 

Warden,  Birmignabani  0 7 6 

Johnson  Bros,  .v  Co.,  London 0 7 3 

F.  Bird  A Co.,  London  0 7 li 

Riding,  Bury 0 7 0 

llernulowieh,  London 0 6 9 

Faulkner  A Sons.  H ersbam,  Surrey  0 6 8 

Tett  A Hussov,  Sittingbourno 0 6 8 

Hydes  A Wigfnll,  Sheffield  0 0 4 

J.  A C.  Brettel,  Worcester  0 6 4 

Wood  A Sous,  London  0 6 Ofc 

Furner,  Sittingbourne  0 6 0 

Bushnell,  Maidstone  . 0 5 11 

Hill  A Smith,  Staffordshire  0 5 1! 

Simpson  A Wood,  Darlaston  (accepted)  * 0 4 9 

* And  9 1.  15s.  for  fixing  the  whole. 

For  bank  building,  for  the  Capital  and  Counties  Bank, 
Hungerford,  Berks.  Mr.  R.  King,  architect: — 

Wooldridge  A Co.,  Hungerford  £1,450  0 0 

SpenoerA  Co.,  London  1,424  0 0 

Hoskius  A Son,  Hungerford... 1,196  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  4,  Otway-villas,  Upper  Norwood. 
Mr.  R.  King,  architeot:  — 

Beale  £3  8 13  0 

Nightingale  273  0 0 

Poole  23 2 8 0 

Spencer  A Co 22)  0 0 


For  proposed  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  exclu- 
sive of  fittings,  to  premises  No.  1,  Alhert-plave,  Marl- 
borougb-roa),  Cneisea,  for  Mr.  A.  Blake.  Mr.  Wm. 
Eversden,  architect  :— 

Foster £1,250  0 0 

Btiart  1,193  0 0 

Atkins 1,050  0 0 

Pryor  973  0 0 


For  painting,  decorating,  Ac.,  the  interior  of  residenoe, 
Park  Villa,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  J.  Jewell. 
Mr.  Wm.  Eversden,  architect: — 

Richardson  £181  0 0 


For  the  excavation  and  conorete  for  the  proposed  new 
Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  for  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architeot.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  William  Rcddall  A Son  :— 

Chappell £3,475  0 0! 

Lucas  2,9  53  0 0 

Trollope  A Sous  2,787  0 0 

Oonder 2,603  0 0 

Webster 2,495  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  2,  466  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 2,390  0 0 

Holland  A Hanneu  2,316  0 0 

Nightingale  1,646  0 0 ! 


For  new  factory  for  propr.etore  of  Dr.  Ridgo’s  Food,  at 
Boloyn-road,  Stoke  Newington  : — 

Thomeraon  £3,6)9  0 0 

J.  Anley 3,670  0 0 

K.  Runnacles  3,496  0 0 

C.  Forrest 3/78  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,94)  0 0 

For  the  ereotion  of  s abling,  dwelling-house,  Ac.,  at 
Gorham-place,  Nottiug  .Dale,  for  the  LonJon  General 
Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  AlfredJTosh,  architeot.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Bolton  : - 

Tozer  £4,019  9 0 

Apsey  & Son 3/72  19  0 

Li  fiord 3.6  »4  0 0 

Greenwood  A Son  3.38 ) 0 0 

Riebeirs  A Mount 3,2  3 0 0 

Mark  Gentry 3,2.50  0 0 

Parker  3,113  0 O 

Burch  A Moore  ... 3,135  0 0 

Garrud  (accepted)  2,933  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  the  George  Tavern, 
George-lane,  Woodford,  for  Mr.  Back.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Cotton,  architect  : — 

Belcher  £2,100  0 0 

Robson 1,784  0 0 

Laughton  1/69  0 0 

Buckle i,6’4  0 0 

Marr 1,607  o 0 

Shurmur 1,584  0 0 

Cocks  ],573  0 0 

Yardley  & Sons 1.193  0 0 

Hewlett 1,405  0 0 

For  building  eight  villa  residences,  and  one  stable  with 
rooms  over,  for  Mr.  R.  Maynard  : — 


Vickery  

Gardner  A Letch 

Martin 

...  £4.410 
..  3,800 
...  3.625 

Balaam  Bros.... 

...  3,2i  0 

Smith  

...  3,20) 

Capsey 

..  3,120 

Brightmore  

...  2/06 

Reed 

...  2,949 

England  A Thompson  (accepted)  . 

..  2,535 

For  alterations  at  the  Viadnct  Tavern,  Newgate-street, 
for  Mr.  Hublett.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Goddeu  £350  0 0 

Wood 339  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  (accepted) 329  0 0 

For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  58,  Pem- 

bridge-villa9,  Bayswater.  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Dove  Bros £585  0 0 

Faulkener 457  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 445  0 0 

For  buildiog  warehouse,  for  Mr.  Glover,  Upper 
Clapton.  Mr.  Whicher,  architect : — 

Shurmur £195  0 0 

Boyce 477  0 0 

Harper  407  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 443  0 0 
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For  alteration*  and  additions  to  No.  1,  BoDon-row, 
Mavfair,  for  Mr.  R.  Boyd,  M.D.  Mr.  Geo.  Ashby  LeaD, 
architect : — 

Bolding  £917  0 0 

Myring  9i4  18  6 

Adamson  & Son  815  0 0 

Toms  (accepted) 723  0 o 


For  alterations  to  No.  2-31,  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  W. 1 
Bowron.  Mr.  C.  W.  Richardson,  architect : — 

Woodward £660  0 0 

W.  H.  Batcher  (aocepted)  625  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Woolley  Hall,  Maiden- 
head. Mr.  J.  Young,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Arding,  Bond,  A Bi 

Holland  * Hanneu  

Woods.  Gloucester  

Patraen  A Fotheringham 


,.  £16,730 
..  16,577 
,.  16,300 


Morter  

Chappell  

F.stcourt,  Worcester  .. 

E.  Laurence  

l’aruell,  Rugby  . 


15,180  0 0 


14.970  0 0 


For  Wilson’s  Grammar  School,  Camberwell.  Mr.  E.  R, 
Robson,  architect : — 

Lather,  Bros £5,990  0 0 

Tongue  6,418  0 0 

VV.  Downs  5,312  0 0 

Kirk  A Rsndall 5.280  0 0 

Hiegs  A Hill.... 6,281  0 0 

Jerrard  6,273  0 0 

Oidrey 6,270  0 0 

Bra«s  6,197  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 4.936  0 0 

Nightingale  4,870  0 0 


*'THK  BUILDER’’  la  supplied  direct  from  the  Offlce  to  reildents 
la  any  parto-  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBK, 
Publisher,  46,  Oatherlne-atreet,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Ooraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Gorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


14  650 
14,289 
13,912 


Bilver  A Sons  12,887  0 0 


For  extension  and  completion  of  St.  Boniface  Church, 
Union  - street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  J.  Young,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  ArdiDg,  Bond  A 
Buzzard : — 

E.  Lawrence,  London  (aocepted)  ...£1,105  0 0 


For  extension,  new  roof,  and  repaii 
Church  of  St.  James,  Great  Grimsby.  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers, 
architect : — 

R.  Holliogworth,  Grimsby  

Riggall  A Hewins.  Grimsby  

John  Stark.  Louth  

Willows  A Roebuck.  Grimsby  

8.  Chapman,  Grimsby 

W.  Davison,  Shildob-by -Darlington 
(accepted)  


Box  Ground  Stone 

to  the  parish  ! Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


1,573 


Fnr  works  in  additions  and  alteration  to  premises  in 
Tollington-road.  and  L'ster-mews,  Holloway  - road,  for 
Messrs.  Jones,  Bros.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shaw,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Hanger 

Contract.  Shop. 

DrewACadman £11,915  £841 

Yard’ev  A Son 10,398  69!) 

Ashby,  Bros 10,342  798 

Brass  10,286  ......  830 

Grover 10,164  779 

Tavlor  A Parfitt  10,099  819 

Colls  A Son  9.995  739 

Williams  A Son  9,930  760 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  three  villa  residences  and  two 
shops,  Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Martin,  arobitect  : — 

No.  22a. 

Harman  A Bakor £900  0 0 

Battley  829  0 0 

Loe 797  0 0 

Andrews 792  0 0 

Fuller  A Boorer 792  0 0 

F.  G.  A R.  Vigor  (accepted) 780  0 0 

Knnor  Julian  & Co.  (too  late)  720  0 0 

No.  22  b. 

Harmao  A Baker £740  0 0 

Loe  731  0 0 

F.  G.  & R - 525  0 0 

Fuller  A Boorer  711  0 0 

Battley  695  0 0 

Andrews 663  0 0 

Honor  Julian  A Co.  (too  late)  620  0 0 

No.  24. 

Ennor  Julian  A Co.  (too  late) £1,620  0 0 

Andrews  1,671  O 0 

F.  O.  iv  R.  Vigor  1,518  0 0 

Harman  A Baker 1.407  0 0 

Loe  1,295  0 0 

Battley  1,269  0 0 

Fuller  A Boorer  (accepted)  1,230  0 0 

Tico  Shops. 

Ennor  Julian  A Co.  (too  late) ...£1,690  0 0 

F.  G.  A R.  Vigor 1,460  0 0 

Harman  A Baker 1,327  0 0 

Battley  1,297  0 0 

Fuller  A Boorer  1,297  0 0 

Leay 1,251  0 0 

Loe  (accepted)  ...  1,193  0 0 


C.  M.  (the  charge  would  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  estimate 
and  other  circumstances.  I',  might  rauge  from  1)  to  2)  per  cent  J — 
T.  B.  (sorry  we  cannot  assis' ).— W.  T.  T.  (y.s,  under  m-item  oircuni- 
stauc-s).— Pious  (the  rebuilding  is  now  going  on). — M-.  M.  (thank.). 

— B.  A.  (.hall  appear)  — J.  O.  (next  week).  — w.  H.  L.  (next  week).— 
F.  (under  consideration).— A.  B.— Q.  L,  — E.  P.— S.  B.  G._ C.  S.— J. 
E.  1..— L.  R— a— Mr.  B— T.  B.— H.  W.  A Co.-W.  H.  L — A.  B -O. 
A.  L.  — T.  A P — A.  J H.-R.  S -R.  M. — J.  IT.—' T.  M.  F.-P.  M.— W. 
J.  W.  A Do.  -E  O.-W.  G.  B.-D  J.-H.  A Co.-M.  O -H.  C-8.  A 
Co-G  W A Son— G.  G.  H — J P.  8.— W A S m — H.  T A On.— S. 
A.— F B P— E H.  S— J.  C H.— W.  S.-F.  G.  A R.  V.  — H.  B.  A B. 

— a.  8.-E.  C— H.  I.  S.—W.  K.—C.  M.-J  P.-E  F.  W.  M.-S  A 
Co.  — w.  H.  A.— F.  M.  A 8 n (try  Kendle’d  ••  Electric ” Paint 
Remover). 

All  statements  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  ooorse,  with  the  authors. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulfeing  Quarries 
ia  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prioes,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  11  minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,  i 
Charlotte-atreet,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.i 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone,  i 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including  i 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple. 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-aub-Hamden,  Ilmin- : 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbonrn-i 
chambers,  17,  Fenohuroh- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Asphalte. 

Seyseel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava' 


“ THE  BUILDER  ” for  the  week  ending  Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,1 
APRIL  8th  will  be  published  on  THURSDAY  Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 


j MORNING,  6th  inst.  Advertisements  for  inser- 
\ tion  in  that  issue  must  therefore  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  5th. 


._  for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors,! 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheda  and  milk-rooms, i 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.v 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  new  schools,  for  Lindfleld  School  Board.  Mr. 


Corowell,  Eastbourne  

...  £5,350 

Jordan,  Edenhridge... 

Reynolds,  jun.,  West  Brighton  ... 

...  4.997 
...  4,993 

Andrews.  I.'iidOeld 

Woolgar  & S >ns,  Horsham  

Aosc  robe.  LiodBeld  

Norman,  Burgess  Hdl  

Longley,  Wor«h  at.d  Crawley 

Peters  4 Redford,  Horsham 

...  4.6f,0 
...  4.500 
...  4,450 
...  4.381 
...  4337 
...  4,275 

Dowoer,  Burgess  Hill  

Morris,  A-hhorst  Wood 

Beard  A Fester,  East  Griostead  ... 

...  4.150 
...  4,000 
...  3 351 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRABE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under — . . . . 4s.  6d. 

Ra:h  additional  line  (about  teD  words)  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Anotlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Pablllh••. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 5s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda) ......  Oa.  6d. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  oases  be  called  for,  and  t! 


Office  Reoeipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  A8  UNBER 
For  ••  Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  ......  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muse  not  he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  hi 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Monoy  Order,  payable 
at  ths  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLA8  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  onrrent  week’s  lssns  must  reach  the  offlce 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINQ8,  TEST! 
MONlALo,  Ac.  left  at  the  Offlce  Ln  reply  to  Advertisements,  am* 
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On  Architectural  Style  as  the  Subject  of 
Architectural  Proportion. 

UR  former  and  intro- 
ductory article  (see 
p.  241,  ante)  on  Pro- 
portion in  Relation  to 
Architecture,  con- 
cluded with  a reference 
to  Bacon’s  dictum  that 
priDoiples  obtained 
direct  from  particulars 
lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  application, 
— enter  most  easily 
into  particulars  agaiii. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the 
present  paper  make 
progress  to  confront 
our  subject  in  the  most 
concrete  form,  with  a 
view  to  interrogating 
architectural  examples 
! of  admitted  excellence,  and  elioiting,  if  we  may, 

, in  what  sense  or,  indeed,  in  what  further  variety 
of  senses,  they  are  appropriately  regarded  as 
: under  obligations  for  their  excellence  to  propor- 
i tion.  The  distinction  has  already  been  indi- 
i cated  between  the  demands  on  considerations  of 
1 proportion  as  dictated  by  mere  usefulness  and 
i convenience,  and  those  which  are  exaoted  by 
i the  more  refined  sensibilities  of  taste, — the  con- 
j ditions  of  elegance  and  of  characteristic  ex- 
it pression.  Proportion,  we  saw,  is  at  the  basis  of 
I efficient  utility  and  also  of  beauty,  of  whatever 
i!  olass  or  grade,  and  that  it  is  also  at  the  basis  of 
an  appropriate  combination  of  the  two.  The 
>|  proportionate  claims  of  utility  may  in  some 
i cases  reduoe  those  of  beanty  to  a minimum  ; 
when  the  deadly  attack  of  an  enemy  has  to  be 
repelled  by  sea  or  land,  the  engineer  may  be 
excused  who  leaves  aside  all  considerations  of 
fine  art  in  the  plot  and  profile  of  his  fortress,  or 
1 the  lines  of  his  ironclad ; he  is  as  little  to  be 
; blamed  for  the  neglect,  as  to  be  praised  for 
i any  beauty  that  the  exigencies  of  the  oooasion 
i may  spontaneously  develope  in  spite  of  it. 

. In  cases  of  less  urgency,  neglect  is  truly  blam- 
able  ; and  if  not  more  blamable,  usually 
, more  lamentable,  is  the  attempt  at  adding  em- 
bellishment to  utility, — to  a bridge,  a viaduoti 
a station,  or  a prison, — which  often  results  in  pro- 
ducing the  offensive  or  inappropriate  in  kind  or 
: degree, — a gratuitous  discord. 

In  other  oases  the  proportionate  claims  of 
i beauty  are  predominant,  and  utility  is  no  more 
to  be  looked  to  for  authority  or  suggestion,  than 
in  the  design  of  a jewel ; a monument  or  comme- 
morative column  may  Berve  as  an  example,  or 
even  a minaret  or  a spire.  When  the  work  is 
finished,  it  may  tell  as  ornamented  construction, 
: — but  the  soheme  and  design  of  the  construction 
will  be  manifest  enough  as  subordinate  and 
secondary, — as  suggested,  in  faot,  by  the  re- 
requi'r aments  of  the  proper  ornamental  display. 


In  Buoh  instanoes,  however,  utility  is  still  not 
without  its  rights;  subsidiary  as  it  may  be,  it  1 
retains  a oertain  olaim  and  power  of  self- 
assertion,  its  services  being  to  some  extent 
indispensable  ; and  they  mast  be  employed  j 
legitimately  or  ill  will  come  of  it,  and  a fatal 
note  of  discord  inevitably  mar  the  harmony  of  I 
the  combination. 

The  first  architectural  harmony,  therefore, — 
harmony  which  is  always  bound  np  with  pro-  ( 
portion, — is  between  the  purpose  of  a structure 
and  its  degree  and  oharaoter  of  ornament ; or 
conversely,  if  we  please,  between  decorative 
character  and  constructive  propriety.  A har-  , 
mony  of  this  nature,  equal  in  degree  of  accuracy, 
if  not  of  delightfulness,  may  exist  in  structures 
whioh  in  style  and  object  are  most  contrasted  ; 
it  is  to  be  reoogniaed  in  a mansion  as  in  a 
ohnrch ; in  a Greek  tempi®  as  in  a Gothio 
cathedral.  But  now  to  carry  our  analysis  one  , 


and  the  ornamental  elements  of  this  architec- 
tural harmony  are  severally  resolvable  into  a 
double  root  of  what  may  be  called  qualitative 
and  quantitative  harmony;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  interests  of  usefulness  we  demand  a com- 
plete set  of  duly-contrived  elements  of  combina- 
tion, and  then  the  due  adjustment  of  these 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  magnitude  and 
dimension.  A mansion,  like  a steam-engine  or 
like  a living  organism,  demands  a variety  of 
specially-adapted  parts, — call  them  members, 
elements,  what  you  please  ; and  then  the  regula- 
tion of  these  by  due  proportion  to  each  other. 

And  it  is  even  the  same  with  the  parts  and 
adjustments  which  determine  that  the  structure 
is  in  one  style  of  architecture  and  not  in 
another,  and  in  that  style  has  a certain  specific 
expression  out  of  many  equally  possible.  The 
ornamental  members  and  their  treatment  must 
have  a consistent  relation  to  each  other  in  kind, 
and  superinduced  upon  this  general  fitness  and 
propriety,  a certain  subordination  to  regulative 
proportion.  That  buildings  may  be  of  the  same 
style,  and  even  of  the  same  general  plan,  but 
different  in  proportion,  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  examples  of  Greek  arohiteo- 
ture,  where  the  difference  of  proportion  seems 
sometimes  to  be  the  sole  and  entire,  but  that  a 
momentous,  difference  between  one  Doric  temple 
and  another.  The  harmony  of  proportions  may 
be  equally  excellent  or  equally  oomplete  in 
either  case,  and  we  are  then  presented  with  the 
problem  to  elicit  the  prinoiple  on  whioh  the 
common  excellence  of  contrasted  development 
depends. 

Buildings,  again,  may  be  of  different  styles, 
but  coincident  to  a great  extent  in  their  propor- 
tional character.  We  know  that  important 
structures  have  been  designed  in  general  distri- 
bution, and  only  afterwards  has  the  style  been 
determined  in  whioh  they  shall  be  executed ; 
certain  ornaments  and  details  of  construction 
being  ohanged  from  Gothio  to  Italian,  or  vice 
versd,  at  the  last  moment. 


Style,  then,  may  be  realised  with  great 
variety  of  harmony  of  general  proportion,  but 
there  is  also  a harmony  of  style  antecedent  to 
special  variation,  the  essence  of  which  is  a 
certain  appropriate  coherence  and  consistency 
of  characteristic  features. 

When  we  compare  nearly  related  styles, — for 
example,  two  Greek  styles,  Doric  and  Ionio, — 
we  see  that  though  each  favours  a certain  pre- 
dominant oast  of  proportion,  what  determines 
their  difference  of  style  is  difference  in  adoption 
or  admission  of  certain  details  and  modes  of 
treatment  of  construction  which  follows  one 
special  type.  The  Ionio  base  or  capital  would 
disturb  the  Dorio  harmony,  as  the  triglyph  and 
metope  would  the  Ionio.  Bnt  such  proprieties 
oau  scarcely  have  established  themselves  and 
vindicated  themselves  by  general  acceptance 
unless  in  virtue  of  some  truth  in  nature,  and 
thus  we  have  the  problem  of  harmony  of  style 
to  subject  to  analysis  before  proceeding  to  har- 
mony of  proportion  as  variously  applicable  to 
various  examples  of  the  several  styles. 

When  we  compare  two  buildings  whioh, 
although  having  a certain  analogy,  are  not  in 
nearly  related  but  in  contrasted  styles, — the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  let  us  say,  with  the  Ionio 
temple  on  the  Ilyssns, — we  perceive  that  differ- 
ences of  styles  equally  in  themselves  harmonions, 
may  extend  far  deeper  than  to  mere  diversity 
of  ornament  or  details, — to  very  principles  of 
construction,  as  to  vaulting  contrasted  with 
trabeation, — to  the  difference  between  a column 
and  a buttress,  or  between  a simple  external 
column  and  an  interior  compound  pier. 

Appropriateness, — the  ultimate  basis  of  har- 
mony,— must  have  reference  to  the  necessity  or 
convenience  of  general  purpose,  or  to  expres- 
sion,— a purpose  after  all,  but  an  especial  pur- 
pose ; necessities  of  construction,  of  available 
materials,  or  known  resources  of  construction, 
are  conditions  of  one  class,  which  will  always 
affect  the  problem  as  they  affected  materially 
the  differences  between  Gothio  and  Greek.  Bub 
even  traditional  type  exercises  a oertain  autho- 
rity as  powerfully  as  if  of  necessity, — and  has 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  best  modifications 
available, — to  be  reduced  to  convenience  or 
evolved  to  elegance  as  invention  or  genins  may 
give  aid. 

Between  natural  exigencies  and  tradition,  the 
art  of  a nation  inherits  types  from  earlier  ages, 
which  usually  include  some  vigorous  germs  of 
effective  development;  the  development  of  these 
by  art  includes  the  reduotion  of  them  to  condi- 
tions of  convenience,  and  then  to  expression  of 
dignity  and  grace,  of  whatever  order,  by  giving 
emphasis, — not  violent,  but  distinct, — to  their 
proper  fanotional  character,  severally  and  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  definition  of  the  kind,  the 
variety,  of  architectural  members  and  decora- 
tions whioh  are  brought  into  combination  in  a 
well-defined  style,  and  the  study  of  their 
natures  as  elements  of  harmonious  design,  are 
a 
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considerations  anterior  to  that  of  the  principle 
of  their  precise  proportions, — relative  magni- 
tudes and  dimensions, — among  each  other  in  a 
completed  work. 

In  the  case  of  Greek  architecture,  material  is 
to  be  regarded  as  marble,  only  supplemented  by 
wood  for  ceiliag  and  roof,  and  construction  is 
dependent  for  spanning  open  intervals  on  the 
horizontal  beam  or  the  truss.  The  materials  of 
Gothic  architecture  are  smaller  Btones,  and,  in 
place  of  column,  horizontal  architrave,  and  truss, 
the  constructional  requirements  present  us  with 
the  pier,  simple  or  compound,  the  arch,  and  the 
vault. 

The  Greek  temple  which  we  adopt  as  our 
illustration  comprises,  in  the  simplest  form,  the 
essential  component  elements  of  all  architecture. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a main  and  even  single 
apartment,  with  or  without  a vestibule  and 
portico  ; in  elevation,  a sub-basement,  supporting 
the  wall-curtain,  and  beyond  this  the  columnar 
portioo  of  pure  trabeative  construction,  and 
extended  laterally  by  a peristyle,  and  a doubly 
sloping  roof,  out  of  regard  to  rainfall,  covering 
the  whole,  and  having  even  a certain  spread 
beyond  the  supports. 

We  make  a further  advance  towards  definition 
with  the  observation  that  the  seclusion,  as  w“ll 
as  the  display,  of  a temple  statue,  decided  the 
position  of  the  entrance  at  the  smaller  end  of  an 
oblong  apartment ; that  the  pitch  of  the  root 
was  kept  decidedly  flat;  and  that  while  the 
available  length  of  average  architrave  stones 
limited  the  spacing  of  the  oolumns,  the  diameter 
of  these  was  kept  subordinate  to  the  free  interval 
for  passage-way. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  we  touch  inevitably 
upon  considerations  of  relative  dimensions,  the 
proper  subject  of  quantitative  or  proportional 
harmony,  but  only  in  the  most  general  terms.  As 
we  proceed  further,  these  are  mixed  up  at  every 
step,  though  still  only  generally,  even  with  sug- 
gestions of  whioh  the  propriety  is  mainly  due 
to  the  aesthetic  motive, — to  characteristic  ex- 
pression. 

As  regards  the  general  podium  or  stylobate  : in 
accordance  with  manifest  functional  propriety, 
this  has  a continuous  solidity,  and  a superiority 
of  spread  assigned  to  it,  which  expresses  firm 
hold  on  the  ground,  gives  intimation  that  the 
structure  is  set  on  the  ground, — does  not  spring 
np  out  of  it  with  an  unknown  buried  depth, — and 
marks  a large  and  simple  general  limit.  It  may 
be  called  the  servile  element  of  the  composition, 
and  is  retained  subordinate  by  relative  lowness, 
while  it  raises  the  dignified  structure  better 
to  view,  and  lifts  it  above  the  encroachments 
and  contaminations  incident  to  a level.  In 
important  structures  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  not  reduced  by  moderation  condescending  to 
accommodate  the  convenient  height  of  a riser  of 
a stair.  This  convenience  is  provided  for  by 
occasional  intermediate  steps,  while  the  general 
disregard  of  it  tells  as  an  expression, — an  asser- 
tion of  dignity. 

From  the  simplicity  of  the  Btylobate  we 
proceed  to  the  varied  superstructure.  It  is  a 
universal  rule  for  the  Greek  column  to  diminish 
from  below  upwards ; in  no  instance  is  this 
really  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  column  ; 
but  it  is  all  important  for  the  suggestion  of 
stability  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
should  be  manifestly  low  down,  and  that  a 
certain  degree  of  extra  breadth  should  be  given 
to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  What  degree  of  diminu- 
tion shall  be  adopted  is  to  be  decided  generally 
by  sensibility  to  expression  and  particular 
variety  of  expression ; precise  regulation  of  the 
degree  of  diminution  in  all  cases  is  the  affair 
of  proportionate  adjustment.  The  expression 
favoured  by  Doric  architecture  inclines  to  one 
or  more  variety  of  the  ponderous ; the  column 
is  decidedly  and  appropriately  Btout  relatively 
to  its  height ; it  diverges  much  more  from  the 
purely  cylindrical  form  towards  that  of  the 
frustum  of  a cone,  than  the  Ionio  column  of 
lighter  and  loftier  proportions.  Bat  since  the 
Ionic  column  is  thus  deprived  of;  the  greater 
spread  of  the  Dorio,  a new  element, — the  proper 
base, — j8  applied  in  order  to  furnish  here  also 
the  requisite  expression  of  foothold  as  con- 
tributing to  stability. 

The  suggestion  of  the  appropriateness  of  a 
capital,  of  general  flat  proportions  as  crowning 
member  of  the  vertical  column,  is  not  far  to 
seek  ; the  soffit  of  the  architrave  is  made  broader 
than  the  diminished  upper  diameter  of  the 
column ; and  the  still  broader  abacus  or  tile  of 
this  intermediate  member  is  introduced  to 
protect  edges  and  bring  down  the  distributed 
pressure.  Why,  it  may  be  said,  Bhould  not  the  , 


upper  diameter  of  the  column  have  been  at  least 
equal  to  the  breadth  for  the  support  of  whioh  it 
is  ultimately  responsible  ? Even  because  the 
smaller  dimension  is  not  only  equal  to  its 
responsibility,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
expression  of  dignity  and  grace  that  being  so  it 
should  assert  itself  visibly.  Refinement  of 
expression  is  obtained  by  keeping  down  the 
ornde  exhibition  of  even  necessary  construction 
and  constructive  details,  and  while  keeping  clear 
of  any  possible  suggestion  of  inadequacy, 
avoiding  equally  any  anxious  demonstration  of 
sufficiency,  and  more  than  sufficiency.  The 
intimation  of  sufficiency  may  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  some  oases  than  others ; but  in  the 
finest  examples  of  art,  well-judged  suppression 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  most  effective 
expression. 

It  is  to  the  decision  with  which  the  certain 
mean  between  the  too  little  and  too  much  is  hit 
in  the  Greek  oolumn,  that  is  due  the  impression 
whioh  it  conveys  of  something  approaching  to 
thoroughly  healthy  vital  energy,  — the  very 
sense  which  we  receive  from  contemplation  of 
the  tower  and  spire  of  Salisbury.  A great  task  is 
effected,  to  all  appearance,  perfectly ; but  none 
the  less  so  because  we  see  that  it  is  also  effected 
with  gracefulness,  dignity,  and  ease.  Nothing 
is  more  vulgar  than  an  appeal  to  mere  wonder, 
— the  triumph  of  the  acrobat  and  the  conjuring 
trick, — the  appeal  to  a tour  de  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mischief  in  effect  is  as  bad 
when  even  necessary  buttresses  are  forced  re- 
morselessly into  view,  as  when  unnecessary  are 
crowded  upon  each  other ; the  ultimate  sugges- 
tion  is  inevitably  not  of  strength  to  support,  but 
of  weakness  that  cries  out  in  its  feebleness  for 
such  an  excess  of  assistance  as  to  betray  original 
false  design  and  ultimate  liability  to  be  hustled 
and  crushed  by  officious  interference,  — by 
encumbering  help. 

There  is  the  strongest  presumption  that 
Greece  was  debtor  to  Egypt  for  the  suggestion 
of  the  flutes  of  the  column, — flutes  narrow  and 
with  curved  horizontal  section ; the  value  of 
these  in  effect,  especially  as  perfected  by 
Hellenic  genius,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
close  vertical  lines  of  the  arrises  have  the  usual 
effect  of  stripes  when  so  disposed,  of  enhancing 
expression  of  tallness,  hence  of  loftiness  and 
lightness,  and  without  detracting  from  vigour. 
The  sharp  definition  of  the  edges  as  seen  in 
profile,  and  relieving  each  other  by  varied  pre- 
sentation in  perspective,  gives  emphasis  to 
rigidity ; by  the  ultimate  refinement  of  entasis 
this  enforcement  was  secured  against  the 
seeming  “tightness”  which  offends  in  columns 
where  this  softening  curvature  is  unknown. 
Flutes  are  essentially  mouldings,  and,  like  other 
mouldings  when  uuder  judicious  reserve,  they 
express  a certain  energy  that  is  at  disposal 
after  specific  function  is  provided  for,  but 
which  manifests  itself  in  subordination  to  the 
characteristic  prompting  of  that  function. 

The  Greek  was  careful  not  to  range  the 
drums  of  his  oolumns  with  joints  at  correspond- 
ing heights,  and  thus  falling  upon  horizontal 
lines  : he  had  a good  reason.  The  entasis  was 
obtained  by  making  the  drums  touoh  the 
adopted  curve  at  upper  and  lower  edge;  but 
the  profile  intermediate  was  a right  line.  The 
general  profile,  therefore,  presented  strictly 
not  a truly  continuous  curve,  but  a series  of 
angles  at  the  joints,  and,  minute  as  these  were, 
they  might  have  told  in  effect  had  they 
been  repeated  at  the  same  heights  in  every 
column. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Dorio  entablature  we 
have  first  the  plain  architrave,  composed  of 
Btones,  which  span  the  interval  from  column  to 
column,  with  joints  accurately  above  the  centre, 
where  the  lowest  drums  of  the  Bhafts  break 
joint  with  the  stones  of  the  stylobate  below. 
Covering  the  joints  of  the  architrave  stones, 
again,  which  are  derivative  from  the  wall-plate 
of  structures  anterior  to  colnmniation,  comes 
ever  a triglyph  ; this  member  has  always  been 
justly  recognised  as  originally  suggested  by,  as 
still  covertly  suggestive  of,  the  end  of  a beam, 
which,  in  a simple  structure,  would  extend  across 
the  apartment ; the  name  of  the  interval  between 
two  such  beams,  a metope,  implies  by  etymology 
that  it  was  long  familiar  as  an  open  interval,  if 
not  throughout,  in  certain  places,  and  thus 
giving  accesB  for  light  and  air.  Passages  from 
literature  that  have  been  often  referred  to 
fully  confirm  the  inference. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
to  carpentry  must  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  many 
other  Doric  details  besides  the  triglyph,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  of  the  triglyph.  When 


important  buildings  came  to  be  constructed  for 
the  most  part  of  marble,  many  leading  propor- 
tions were  wisely, — as,  indeed,  of  necessity,— 
adjusted  to  the  qualities  of  the  different  mate-i 
rial ; but  the  inference  is  inevitable,  from  com- 
parison of  what  monuments  remain,  that  the 
characteristic  Doric  design,  proportion  apart, 
was  due  to  the  Greeks,  and  almost  perfected  by> 
them,  .at  a time  when  timber, — naturally  most! 
abundant  in  earlier  times, — waB  used  for  struc-; 
tures  wrought  with  well-studied  symmetry  and; 
finish,  and  which  took  such  hold  on  habits,  or 
so  justified  admiration  and  sympathy,  that  the 
builders  in  marble  had  no  choice,  and  even  no: 
desire,  but  to  give  a marble  transcription. 

The  triglypb,  true  to  the  propriety  of  its: 
derivation  from  the  beam,  is  less  broad  tham 
high ; and  thus,  as  a vertical  member  relatively! 
to  the  horizontal  architrave,  it  repeats,  by  a sub.: 
ordinate  but  not  ineffective  echo,  the  relation  of 
column  to  stylobate.  The  analogy  is  reinforced! 
by  the  grooves  as  differentiated  flutes  ; and  the 
triglyph  has,  moreover,  a representative  of  a 
proper  abacus.  The  beam  seems  to  have  been! 
originally  notched  into  the  architrave,  and  of: 
this  the  guttse-plate  emergent  below  the  archi-i 
trave  band  appears  to  be  a reminiscence.  Perhaps: 
the  most  characteristic  member  of  the  entirer 
organism  is  the  oornioe,  projecting  for  the: 
definite  function  of  carrying  rainfall  dear  oft 
the  face  of  the  structure.  Any  joint  of  this 
ledge  in  primitive  timber  construction  would  1 
fall  naturally  above  the  centre  of  a triglyph;: 
and  the  firmness  of  this  joint,  in  the  absence  of' 
a superior  or  blocking  course,  would  have-  to  be: 
provided  for.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion) 
on  the  point  that  cannot  be  ignored,  but,  at: 
least,  we  may  affirm  a strong  presumption  thatf 
in  the  Doric  mutnle  we  have  a reminiscence,:' 
decoratively  developed,  of  the  expedient  of  a 
mortise.  That  this  flat  feature  can  represent  a 
purlin  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ; independently: 
of  its  form,  its  Blope  on  the  underside  of  the! 
cornice  is  different  from  that  of  the  roof,  with! 
which  it  is  brought  into  no  connexion,  actual  ori 
presumptive ; we  may  more  safely  derive  it 
from  a flat  and  hard  wooden  plate  or  tongue: 
sunk  into  the  substance  of  a cornice  across  the! 
concealed,  and. projecting  to  cover  the  exposed,' 
joint;  the  guttzo  then  represent  the  trenailsi 
usual  in  timber  framing ; which,  always  arranged: 
on  either  Bide  of  the  centre  line,  fastened  thel 
free  portion  of  the  plateB  to  the  cornice,  and: 
contributed  with  the  mortise  to  combine  it  intoi 
a single  frame. 

In  the  temple  at  Bassas  the  cornice-stones  ( 
have  their  joints  covered  by  a sunk  course  abovei 
them,  on  whioh  the  rafters  take  their  bearing,  | 
and  in  doing  so  help  importantly  to  confirm! 
solidity.  In  the  earlier  temple  at  H5gina,  a 
smaller  stone  is  sunk  into  the  cornice-stones: 
from  the  top  crossing  the  joint,  and  has  thel 
same  function  as  the  assumed  primmval  mortise.) 
These  motives  of  decoration,  when  once  appro- 1 
ciated,  were  made  the  most  of  by  systematic  i 
repetition  and  equality  of  spacing  of  both! 
triglyphs  and  mutules. 

A cornice,  according  to  its  proper  typioal  con- 1 
ception,  is  a shelf  or  ledge  of  such  projection! 
as  to  deliver  rain-water  clear  of  the  face  of  thel 
building  and  foot  of  the  wall;  for  this  to  be! 
performed  effectually  it  must  be  so  undercut! 
that  moisture  whioh  may  cling  about  its  sur-i 
face  shall  be  prevented  from  being  drawn  back:; 
by  molecular  attraction  and  reaching  the  sur-i 
faces  required  to  be  protected  and  the  oonstruc-il 
tive  joints.  The  Doric  cornice  slopes  upward  one 
its  under-side  in  a right  line,  but  is  also  under- 3 
cut  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  corona,  so  as  to 
have  an  effective  drip,  and  the  cornice  then  hasi 
its  own  quasi-cornice,  the  face  of  the  corona  i 
being  surmounted  by  a string-course  or  curved  i 
drip, — the  so-called  bird’s  beak  moulding.  This: 
combination  was  a genuine  product  of  Hellenio) 
art,  under  no  obligation  to  Egypt  or  Assyria ; i 
by  comparison  of  early  types,  Etruscan,  Italian,  i 
and  Sioilian,  as  well  as  of  Greece  proper,  wet 
see  that  it  was  only  perfected  by  degrees;  it 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  first  in-  i 
stance  by  throwing  forward  to  a right  angle, 
horizontally,  the  erect  Egyptian  cornice.  Even-; 
long  after  it  was  fully  developed  qualitatively, 
there  remained  scope  for  perfecting  taste  in 
adjusting  the  relative  quantities  of  its  parts. 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  first  signs  of  re- 1 
finement  in  the  development  of  Gothic  arohi- 1 
teeture  is  seen  in  parallel  recognition  of  climatic 
requirements,  in  growing  appreciation  of  the: 
characteristic  value  of  the  proper  drip-moulding,: 
whioh  is  wanting  in  the  Norman  style,  and  only: 
by  degrees  deolares  and  asserts  itself  in  Early,: 
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English,  before  it  becomes  supreme  and  in- 
dispensable in  later  elaborate  profiles. 

It  may  seem  whimsical  at  first  to  declare  that 
a true  analogy  exists  between  the  theory  of  the 
profile  of  a Greek  order  of  architecture  and  that 
of  a beautiful  human  face;  but  it  may  prove 
justified  on  examination.  The  Greek  faoial 
profile  and  the  Greek  architectural  profile 
declare  an  equal  responsibility  to  the  exigencies 
of  common  exposure  to  external  influences, — to 
incidental  moisture  and  to  impact  of  slanting 
sunlight.  The  cornice,  protected  by  its  drip- 
moulding,  protects  by  its  under-cutting  the 
frieze  and  entablature  generally,  and  wall  or 
footing  of  the  column,  as  it  may  be,  below,  by  its 
general  projection  ; the  abacus  of  the  column, 
again,  projected  on  the  stylobate,  more  than 
covers  its  base ; the  cymatinm  of  the  pedi- 
ment projects  even  beyond  the  horizontal 
cornice,  and,  moderately  as  this  may  be,  gives 
emphasis  to  the  design  of  protection  to  the 
entire  faijade.  So,  in  a well-proportioned  finely- 
drawn  human  profile,  the  thatch  of  hair  keeps 
off  moisture  from  above,  and  the  penthouse 
eyebrow  protects  the  eye  from  sweat  descend- 
ing from  the  forehead  ; this  motive  is  repeated 
in  eyelid  and  eyelashes.  Who  has  not  found 
that  the  offensiveness  of  external  windows 
without  hood-moulding  or  dressing  is  enhanced 
by  suggestion  of  the  unhandBomeness  of  a face 
in  whioh  the  eyes  laok  protection  of  shadowing 
forehead  or  visible  eyebrows  ? Even  apart  from 
moustaohe,  the  Blight  projection  of  the  upper 
lip  gives  protection  to  the  mouth  from  inci- 
dents from  above.  The  chin,  again,  is  slightly 
retired  beyond  the  line  of  the  lower  lip,  though, 
with  beard  to  aid,  it  continues  the  motive  of 
protection  relatively  to  the  throat. 


ON  WINDOW  BLINDS  AND  SHUTTERS. 

There  are  several  of  the  internal  fittings  of  a 
house  which,  though  of  less  importance  than  the 
blinds,  obtain  greater  attention.  Yet  the  blinds 
of  a house  are  largely  concerned  both  in  the 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  its  external 
and  internal  appearance.  Closely  connected  also 
with  the  blinds  are  the  shutters,  and  these, 
especially  at  the  hands  of  the  speculating 
builder,  receive  very  soant  attention  ; indeed,  it 
is  always  possible,  one  may  say,  to  know  a 
speculating  builder’s  house  by  the  way  in  whioh 
shutters  are  ignored.  Let  us  deal  with  these 
latter  first.  We  hold  that  the  reception-rooms 
of  a house  should  always  be  provided  with 
shutters.  In  oold  weather  they  add  largely  to 
the  warmth  of  a room,  and  in  some,  especially 
, in  situations  whioh  may  not  be  of  the  quietest, 

! they  do  much  to  lessen  the  sound  proceeding 
1 from  external  noises.  They  also  add  to  the 
I security  of  a house,  not  only  directly,  but  in- 
j directly,  by  affording  the  means  of  easily 
I attaching  bells  and  other  alarms.  Yet,  as  we 
; have  already  said,  it  is  really  astonishing  to  Bee 
1 the  number  of  new  houses  in  whioh  they  are 
i omitted.  When  once  this  is  done  it  is  very 
i rarely  that  they  can  be  added  in  a satisfactory 
i manner. 

Blinds,  indeed,  whioh  we  next  touch  upon, 
i are,  though  so  essential,  yet  in  some  way 
or  other  left  very  muoh  to  the  whim  of  the 
i decorator,  however  well  worthy  of  careful 
. attention  by  the  house-owner.  For  example, 

I the  way  in  whioh  persons  allow  inside  Venetian 
blinds  to  be  put  up  is  astonishing.  For  when 
! this  subject  getB  a little  attention  we  doubt  if 
any  reason  is  to  be  found  for  the  way  in  which 
i this  kind  of  blind  is  put  up.  They  are,  in  the 
I first  place,  expensive,  and  this  at  once  is  a draw- 
back ; and  they  do  not  protect  the  glass  from  the 
i sun,  whioh  is  necessary  to  keep  b room  oool. 
. Can  any  one  say  that  they  add  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  a room,  or  to  its  look  of  comfort  ? 
: On  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
' they  are  ugly  and  cold-looking,  and  if  a window 
gives  forth  a draught, — and  what  window  does 
not  let  in  some  air  ? — the  draught  is  always  felt 
through  the  chinks  of  Venetian  blinds.  Further 
i than  this,  they  give  extra  labour  to  servants, 
and  are  often  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the  many 
ladies  who  have  from  time  to  time  to  pull  them 
up;  especially  those  whioh  overhang  large 
dining  or  drawing  room  windows.  Another 
i domes  io  disadvantage  which  pertains  to  Vene- 
tian blinds  is  that  when  they  are  at  all  large 
ohildren  may  often  do  themselves  a serious 
injury  by  letting  them  down  with  a rush  on  to 
i their  heads.  Probably  this  idea  ooours  to  few 
when  they  put  them  up,  but  there  is  no  doubt 


that  it  is  a real  and  practical  disadvantage  to 
them. 

Therefore,  for  internal  use,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  Baying  that  the  best  kind  of  blinds  are 
those  made  of  some  kind  of  tick  or  similar 
material.  Here,  again,  however,  we  cannot 
commend  the  aristocratio,  plain,  white  blind,  at 
least,  in  a town  ; we  say  aristocratic,  because 
if  any  one  will  take  a walk  through  the  most 
fashionable  parts  of  London,  such  as  Belgrave 
and  Grosvenor  squares,  he  will  observe  that  this 
kind  of  blind  in  various  stages  of  discoloration  is 
in  the  majority,  whilst  if  he  goes  through  Borne 
terraces  of  Kensington  he  will  notice  in  window 
after  window  green  or  gray  Venetian  blinds. 
But  the  whole  red  blind  is  not  the  one  to  choose, 
for  it  fades,  and,  therefore,  among  the  colours 
whioh  are  made,  those  with  some  kind  of  buff 
ground,  or  of  any  neutral  tint,  are  the  most  ser- 
viceable. More  may  yet  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  both  the  colours  and  the  patterns  of 
blinds,  and  more  also  may  be  done  by  the  in- 
mates of  houses  in  seeing  that  not  only  do  the 
colours  but  the  ornaments  of  a blind  harmonise 
with  the  character  of  the  room.  For  example, 
a border  of  lace  at  the  bottom  will  add  to  the 
grace,  so  to  speak,  of  a drawing-room  blind,  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  niceties  of  the  ladies’ 
room,  and  there  are  few  better  blinds  for  a 
handsome  drawing-room  than  the  festooned  ones, 
albeit  they  cost  more  per  Bquare  foot  than  the 
simpler  kinds.  On  the  other  hand,  lace  may  seem 
altogether  out  of  place  in  the  severer  library. 
Having,  therefore,  made  these  observations 
on  the  subject  of  inside  blinds,  let  us  touch 
on  those  outside  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  inmates  of  a house  from 
the  sun.  Here,  if  you  like,  there  is  not 
muoh  to  be  said  against  Venetian  blinds, 
and  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
oapable  of  regulation  so  as  to  modify  or  increase 
the  light,  whilst  the  ordinary  outside  blind  gives 
the  Bame  amount  of  light  at  all  timeB.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Venetian  blind  is  an  enemy  to 
window-gardening,  and  many  is  the  handsome 
geranium  whose  scarlet  head  has  suffered  from 
the  ruthless  blow  of  a Venetian  blind  let  down 
by  a careless  servant.  For  our  part,  we  are  a 
good  deal  in  favour  of  outside  wooden  shutters, 
whioh  are  too  muoh  neglected  in  this  country, 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  simple,  and  which 
appear  to  us  to  cost  in  London  more  than  they 
Bhonld.  They  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  admit 
various  amounts  of  light,  they  have  no  strings  to 
break,  nor  springs  to  get  out  of  order.  When 
summer  returns  they  do  not  come  forth  dilapi- 
dated or  torn,  as  often  does  the  ordinary  outside 
blind.  For  a few  shillings  any  painter  will  give 
them  a coat  of  paint  and  make  them  look  bright 
and  fresh,  and  any  competent  carpenter  should 
be  able  to  make  them.  Therefore  we  regard 
them  as  amongst  the  best  and  most  economical 
kind  of  outside  protection  from  the  sun,  because 
even  if  in  the  beginning  they  cost  as  much  or 
more  than  outside  Venetian  or  tick,  yet  they 
will  last  for  a long  period  of  time,  and  our  friend 
the  speculative  builder  should  have  more  pressure 
put  upon  him  to  put  up  these  useful  andnecesBary 
appendages  to  all  houses  with  sunny  aspects. 


THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  IN  FRANCE. 

Certainly  no  one  has  reason  to  oomplain  in 
the  present  day  of  the  want  of  interest  taken  in 
matters  relating  to  art ; there  are,  indeed,  not  a 
few  who  are  disposed  to  believe  that  too  muoh 
attention  is  paid  to  the  subject ; we  need,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced 
by  Buch  carpers,  for  we  owe  to  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  arts  a sensible  advance  within  the 
past  generation, — an  advance  not  only  of  artistic, 
but  commercial,  importance,  the  ultimate  results 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  But  it  is 
not  alone  in  England  that  this  revival  is  remark- 
able ; both  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old  World  the 
activity  is  the  same.  The  balance  of  power  is 
being  slowly  disturbed,  and  countries  that  once 
held  undisputed  the  highest  place,  find  them- 
selves now  in  hot  competition  with  countries 
which  formerly  relied  upon  their  aid  and  their 
dictation. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer 
in  these  columns  to  the  unbiassed  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  foreigners  of  the  advance 
made  by  England  in  her  industrial  art  products 
Successive  international  exhibitions  have  allowed 
the  experts  to  mark  the  stages  of  this  progress 
Bince  the  great  1851  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  it  has  ungrudgingly  been  admitted  that  our 


country  owes  to  the  energy  of  its  manufacturers 
and  the  influence  of  its  art-schools  and  mu- 
seums the  daily  growing  power  of  competing 
with  nations  whioh  have  till  now  considered 
themselves  beyond  the  range  of  rivalry.  Onoe 
more  the  cry  of  alarm  has  been  sent  forth  by 
France,  which  grows  daily  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed at  the  serious  competition  she  finds  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  This  time  it  is  our 
respected  Parisian  contemporary,  the  Gazette 
des  Beaux  Arts,  whioh,  in  an  article  entitled  the 
“ Aotual  Situation  of  the  Art  Industries  of 
France,”  sets  forth  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  question.  For  this,  let  us  hasten  to 
repeat,  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  a very 
large  class  regard  the  modern  art  movement. 
.ZEschetically  there  are  not  wanting  those  able 
and  willing  to  tell  us  much  concerning  the  re- 
fining influences  of  art.  There  are  not  wanting 
the  optimists  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  around  us  shall  be  beautiful,  as  they  are  so 
fond  of  stating,  erroneously,  was  the  case  in  the 
past ; there  are  not  wanting,  again,  the  pes- 
simists who  despair  of  the  spread  of  the  under- 
standing of  beauty,  forgetting  the  refining  in- 
fluence of  the  education  to  whioh  they  owe  the 
power  of  being  able  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
question. 

France,  after  reposing  quietly  on  her  undis- 
puted reputation  for  taste,  is  commencing  to 
discover  that,  if  her  reputation  is  in  no  way 
lessened,  its  commercial  value  is  being  under- 
mined by  the  competition  of  other  countries. 

The  reports  selected  by  our  contemporary  we 
feel  sure  many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  Bee  reproduced,  bearing,  as  the  information 
does,  on  some  most  important  industries.  In 
the  report  on  the  carpet  trade  the  commission 
states  “ frankly  the  success  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors ; we  have  called  the  attention  of  Frenoh 
manufacturers  to  the  very  serious  competition 
with  whioh  we  are  menaced  by  the  American 
carpet  houses.”  In  goldsmith’s  work  ‘‘it  re- 
sults, from  a lengthy  examination,  that  if  France 
Btill  holds  the  first  rank  in  thiB  industrial  art, 
immense  progress,  artistic  and  technical,  is 
being  made  abroad,  where  houses  have  existed 
in  Russia  and  in  America  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  and  more.  To  what  to  attribute  this 
success  ? To  the  aid  of  the  artists  we  have  lost 
from  causes  difficult  to  state  ? To  the  frequency 
of  the  exhibitions  held  ? The  greater  part  of 
the  progress  made  must  be  attributed,  without 
doubt,  to  the  foundation  of  sobools  of  design, 
formed  aud  supported  by  the  heads  of  important 
houses,  and  to  the  emulation  kept  alive  in  these 
schools  by  means  of  competitions  aud  prizes. 
The  creation  of  well-arranged  museums  can 
only  have  advantageous  results  for  the  artists, 
the  workmen,  and  the  public,  who  are  aocus- 
tomed  to  Bee  and  to  understand  without  effort 
the  beauty  of  a work  of  art.”  In  the  furniture 
trade,  the  reporter  observes  that  “the  grand 
medal  awarded  to  England  is  a lesson  that 
Bhonld  not  be  lost  for  France,  and  the  progress 
made  by  other  nations  should  urge  us  to  make 
great  efforts ; there  is  not  a moment  to  lose, 
and  the  reporter  counsels  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  museum  and  of  special  schools.” 
“ Every  one  remarked  in  1878,”  states  the  report 
on  the  glass  trade,  “ that  several  foreign  nations 
had  made  great  progress  in  many  of  the  indus- 
trial applications  of  art,  where  France,  reposing 
on  the  superiority  which  no  one  yet  contests, 
has  only  slowly  advanced.  The  mean  level 
is  very  high,  but  nothing  Bhows  with  our 
manufacturers  the  desire  to  arrive  at  results 
comparable  with  those  obtained  in  the  past.  If 
the  national  taste  exists,  it  is  too  often  common- 
place, and  style  is  wanting.  These  general 
considerations  apply  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
arts  connected  with  the  glass  trade.  In  Bpite  of 
the  beauty  of  their  products,  we  counsel  the 
French  glass-makers  to  especially  look  at  the 
progress  made  by  their  English  brethren.  The 
English  makers  have  profited  largely  by  the 
industrial  art  instruction  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton sohools.  The  Bohemian  glasB  of  1878  was 
an  evident  progress  on  that  exhibited  in  1867. 
As  in  England,  the  trade  is  nowin  the  hands  of 
skilful  designers  who  have  giveu  it  a fresh 
beauty  and  variety.”  The  report  on  jewelry 
declares,  that  while  France  held  inoontestably 
the  lead  in  1878,  “ too  many  of  the  foreign 
jewellers  were  unrepresented  for  the  real 
progress  made  abroad  to  be  appreciated.  As  to 
Italy,  whioh  has  retained  the  traditions  of  the 
art,  it  holds  high  its  position,  its  success  being 
attributable  to  the  efforts  of  Signor  Castellani, 
to  the  art-schools  of  Naples  and  Rome,  and  the 
study  of  antique  works  and  the  processes 
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employed  by  the  old  jewellers.  The  study 
of  classic  models  and  the  return  to  the  processes 
in  use  in  antiquity  have  raised  the  level  of  the 
arc  in  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  and 
brought  about  a sensible  change  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  jeweller’s  art  throughout  Europe.” 
The  report  on  bronzes  states  the  considerable 
progress  made  industrially  by  Austria  within  a 
few  years  past.  In  Bilk  (brochee  and  other) 
“ we  have,”  says  the  report,  “ to  state  the  exist- 
ence abroad  of  models  of  oorrect  design  and 
shades  assorted  with  a taste  which  at  previous 
exhibitions  had  not  been  noticeable.  We  have 
concluded,  and  the  supposition  is  correct,  that 
after  having  taken  our  models,  our  artists  had 
been  used.  In  examining  attentively,  in  the 
Exhibitions  of  1855,  1867,  and  1878,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  English  houses,  we  are  convinced  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  an  undoubted  national 
progress.  It  would  be  useless  to  attribute  this 
advance  to  the  employment  of  Frenoh  artists 
and  workmen.  If  it  is  by  these  means  the 
English  have  commenced  the  struggle,  they  have 
simply  acted  as  serious  competitors.  We  could 
not,  however,  do  ourselves  greater  injury  than 
to  underrate,  through  pride  and  confidence,  a 
fact  which  should  cause  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts.” 

Custom-house  returns,  with  their  stern  logio 
of  figures,  show  that  the  competition  of  foreign 
nations  with  France  is  not  alone  confined  to 
mere  artiatio  superiority.  Reduced  to  the 
smallest  number  of  figures,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  exportation  of  works  of  art  from  France 
in  1879  fell  short  of  that  of  1869  by  some 
6,000,000  francs,  or  240.000Z.  sterling.  In  1878 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Frenoh  exported 
to  us  something  over  183,500  kilogrammes  (or 
183  tons)  of  art-brouze  work  ; in  1880  only 
80,700  kilogrammes,  and  thiadiminution  is  notice- 
able in  every  detail  ; the  importations  are 
influenced  in  the  same  measure  ; the  importa- 
tion into  France  of  pottery  and  poroelain, 
which  in  1869  represented  only  353,000  francs, 
in  1879  exceeded  1,500,000  francs;  in  plated 
goods  an  increase  of  70,000  francs  is  stated,  and 
so  on. 

The  French,  in  admitting  this  position,  natu- 
rally ask  the  reason  of  the  encroachment  of 
foreign  nations  on  what  they  have  so  long 
considered  as  their  preserves. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  BUILDING 
WOODS. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expeoted  that  architects 
should  be  possessed  of  anything  like  a full 
knowledge  of  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
the  great  trades  that  supply  the  materials  for 
the  carrying  out  of  their  conceptions,  and  yet  a 
timely  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  courses 
of  such  trades  must  be  continually  undergoing 
changes  is  most  requisite. 

It  is  but  a few  weeks  since  that  a gentleman, 
possessing  doubtless  an  excellent  architectural 
knowledge,  when  reading  in  public  a paper  on 
building  materials,  is  reported  to  have  remarked, 
— “I  prefer  Stettin  to  Swedish  firwood ; it  is 
less  liable  to  dry  rot.” 

Now,  the  absurdity  of  snob  a remark  is  very 
clearly  apparent  to  any  one  having  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  wood  trade,  and  coming,  as  the 
words  did,  with  the  voice  of  authority,  they  are 
calculated,  if  they  be  be  not  corrected,  to  add  to 
the  existing  misconceptions  regarding  building 
woods,  which  are  already  far  too  numerous.  A 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  wood  trade 
is  sufficient  to  assure  any  one  that  Gefle, 
Soderhamn,  and  many  other  Swedish  ports, 
supply  us  with  the  very  best  building  woods  we 
have,  and  that  Stettin  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  building  woods  of  consequence.  It  supplies 
us  largely  with  oak  logs.  Further  than  this, 
any  firwood  shipped  from  Stettin  could  not, 
through  the  geographical  position  of  the  port,  be 
otherwise  than  of  most  indifferent  quality. 

The  building  woods  of  commerce  may  be 
separated  into  two  divisions.  First,  those  that 
are  grown  in  the  01 1 World  ; and,  secondly,  those 
that  are  grown  in  the  New  World.  Europe 
supplies  fir-wood,  which  the  trade  conveniently 
divides  into  two  classes,  viz.,  redwood  and 
whitewood.  North  Amerioa  supplies  us  with- 
three  principal  building  woods,  viz.,  yellow  pine, 
pitoh-pine,  and  spruce. 

We  will  take  in  hand  the  European  woods  first. 
That  is,  redwood  and  whitewood.  It  is  the 
custom  with  some  architects,  who  have  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  timber,  to  give  in  their 
specifications  no  more  complete  definition  of  the 


sort  of  timber  they  require  to  be  used  in  a build- 
ing than  is  afforded  by  such  terms  as  “ fir- 
wood,” or  “ Baltic  fir-wood.”  Now,  “ firwood” 
may  refer  to  either  redwood  or  whitewood  fir, 
and  there  is,  both  in  quality  and  value,  a wide 
difference  between  the  two  woods.  “ Baltio 
firwood  ” may  refer  to  any  firwood  that  passes 
in  its  course  to  this  country  through  the  Baltio 
Sea.  Such  vague  definitions,  therefore,  as  “ fir- 
wood ” or  “ Baltio  firwood  ” are  praotically 
meaningless,  and,  as  the  generality  of  builders 
know  this  perfectly  well,  those  architects  who 
are  in  the  babit  of  employing  such  meaningless 
definitions  are  pretty  certain  to  have  their  know- 
ledge of  wood  estimated  at  a very  low  standard 
by  those  they  employ  to  carry  out  their  designs. 
There  are  other  architects  who  Bpeoify  what  may 
be  put  down  as  uuknown  woods,  and  again  there 
are  others  who  specify  woods  that  are  so  un- 
suitable that  were  builders  to  employ  the  woods 
specified  they  would  give  cause  for  loud  com- 
plaint. Such  a case  would  occur  if  Norway 
timber  were  used  in  many  cases  where  it  is 
specified. 

In  Norway,  nearly  all  tho  best  wood,  and 
there  is  very  little  good,  is  selected  out  by  the 
planing-mills  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  into 
flooring-boards.  Consequently,  Norwegian  pre- 
pared flooring- boards  are  usually  made  of  pretty 
fair  stuff.  Yet,  although  the  flooring-boards 
may  be  11  clean- looking  ” and  “ viewly,”  the 
wood  itself,  although  carefully  selected,  is  not  a 
lasting  timber,  and  the  lengths  of  the  boards  are 
usually  short,  and  thereby  waste  is  incurred. 
When  we  come  to  the  “ economies  of  wood  ” we 
shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  why  short 
lengths  in  flooring-boards  are  disadvantageous. 
With  the  exceptijn  of  the  flooriug-boards  that 
are  planed  in  Norway,  almost  all  of  the  sawn 
wood  shipped  to  us  from  that  country  is  of  in- 
different quality.  This  arises  mainly  from  the 
fact  that  the  trees  of  Norway,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  absenoe  of  a sufficient 
depth  of  soil  in  whioh  to  grow  them,  are  of  more 
or  less  &tunted  growth.  The  trees  are  occa- 
sionally long,  but  they  rarely  girth  well.  The 
Norwegian  sawn  deals  that  come  in  any  sizes 
larger  than  3 in.  by  7 in.  are  almost  always  more 
or  less  in  that  state  of  partial  decay  which  is 
known  as  being  “ foxy,”  and  in  those  rare  cases 
where  no  Bign  of  decay  is  traceable  the  wood 
is  usually  coarse  in  quality  and  full  of  knots. 
The  redwood  from  Norway  is  always  sappy, 
because  the  trees  oannot  reach  that  stage  of 
development  in  which  the  sap  departs  from  the 
largest  and  central  portion  of  the  tree,  and  so 
leaves  a quantity  of  perfect  or  matured  wood. 

Another  fault  of  much  of  the  Norwegian  wood 
is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  “ cross 
shakes,”  and  when  these  ocour  its  utility  for 
bearing  purposes  has,  of  course,  departed. 
Taking  it  as  a whole,  therefore,  Norwegian  wood 
at  its  best  may  be  said  to  be  fitted  only  for 
tenement  or  other  cheap  property,  and  our 
advice  to  architects  is  that,  because  spruce  can 
generally  be  bought  as  cheaply,  never  at  any 
time  to  specify  its  use. 

It  may  be  unknown  to  some  architects  that 
all  the  European  building  woods  aoquire  their 
titles  from  the  name  of  the  ports  whence  they 
are  shipped,  irrespective  of  the  district  or  forest 
in  which  they  may  have  been  grown.  Thus 
Gefle  deals  are  bo  called  because  they  are 
shipped  from  the  port  of  Gefle,  and  Archangel 
deals  because  shipped  from  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel. The  wood-producing  countries  of  Europe 
are  Sweden,  Russia,  Finland,  and  Norway. 

The  climates  of  all  these  countries  are  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  the  best  firwood  trees, 
which  require  a long  cold  winter,  during  which 
their  sap  lies  dormant,  to  be  followed  by  a short, 
hot  summer,  during  whioh  the  wood-making 
process  rapidly  proceeds,  for  their  best  maturity. 
Soil,  of  course,  is  also  a consideration,  and  it  is 
mostly  because  there  is  an  insufficient  quantity 
of  it  in  Norway  that  the  trees  of  that  country 
produce  but  indifferent  wood.  In  Sweden  the 
best  building  woods  are  shipped  from  those  ports 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
that  lie  between  latitudes  58°  and  62°,  such  as 
Gefle,  Soderhamn,  Ljusne,  and  Scookholm. 

The  best  of  the  Russian  and  Finnish  woods 
are  those  shipped  from  Archangel,  Onega,  St. 
Petersburg,  Bjorneburg,  and  Wyburg.  The 
Norwegian  woods  vary  very  little  in  quality. 
They  are  all  of  indifferent  quality,  and  we 
have  already  referred  to  them  at  sufficient 
length. 

It  might  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  name  fifty 
places  whence  redwood  and  whitewood  deals 
are  shipped,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  useless 
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for  architects  to  attempt  to  give  precise  titles 
to  the  woods  they  wish  to  be  introduced  into 
their  buildings. 

It  is  always  best  to  use  redwood  for  joisting 
and  roofing  purposes,  beoause  the  resin  that 
redwood  contains  renders  it  far  more  lasting 
than  either  whitewood  or  American  spruce, 
and  it  is  unwise  to  introduce  either  of  the 
two  latter  woods  at  any  time,  excepting  where 
cheapness  is  the  sole  desideratum ; architects 
should  therefore  simply  define  in  their  specifica- 
tions that  the  wood  used  shall  be  “ Swedish  or 
Russian  redwood,  of  good  quality.”  They  have 
every  protection  that  they  oan  obtain,  or  even 
desire,  in  such  a definition,  and  by  the  terms  we 
have  given  they  make  it  clear  to  the  builder 
what  it  is  that  they  do  require. 

Our  redwood  log-timber  we  receive  mainly 
from  Memel  and  Dantzic,  and  from  several 
places  in  Sweden.  The  Memel  timber  is  the 
best  in  quality  in  every  respect.  The  Dantzig 
logs  are  larger  in  size,  and  longer  in  length  than 
the  Memel ; this,  therefore,  and  their  cheapness, 
cause  them  to  be  generally  resorted  to.  The 
Swedish  hewn  logs  are  often  of  fairly  good 
quality,  but  they  are  smaller  in  size  than  Dantzio 
or  Memel.  When  not  required  to  exceed  12  in. 
to  13  in.  in  size,  and  25  ft.  in  length,  the  Swedish 
logs  are  useful  on  account  of  their  comparative 
cheapness.  They  are,  however,  a little  prone  to 
decay,  and  the  Dantzio  timber  is  better  grown 
and  is  a more  lasting  wood.  As  we  have 
remarked,  Memel  timber  is  the  best  of  the  three, 
but  it  is  also  more  expensive,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  meet  with  it  in  large  enough  sizes  or 
in  long  enough  lengths. 

Passing  on  to  American  woods,  we  have  first 
to  consider  yellow  pine.  This  wood  comes  over 
both  in  logs  and  deals,  and  both  are  used  for 
joinery  purposes.  Pine  deals  are,  however, 
never  used  for  bearing  purposes,  for  which  they 
are  unsuitable  altogether,  but  the  logs  are  often 
used  for  beams,  and,  previously  to  the  general 
adoption  of  pitoh-pine,  they  were  frequently 
brought  into  service. 

The  advantage  of  yellow  pine  logs  for  the 
making  of  large  beams  is  that  they  are  much 
lighter  than  are  pitch-pine  logs,  and  they  also 
taper  muoh  less.  Thus  yellow  (or  white)  pine 
logs  are  often  employed  where  a great  distance 
is  required  to  be  spanned.  Yellow  pine  possesses 
more  tenacity  than  pitoh-pine,  the  strength  of 
the  latter-named  logs  sometimes  being  affected 
by  the  tapping  process  they  are  subjected  to  in 
the  collection  of  their  resin.  This  sometimes  so 
weakens  the  logs  that,  under  a pressure  suddenly 
applied,  they  have  been  known  to  snap.  Un- 
questionably yellow  pine  is  the  moBt  suitable 
wood  for  inside  joinery  purposes,  and  it  should 
therefore  always  be  specified  for  the  making  of 
inside  doors,  mouldings,  Bkirting-boards,  &c. 
The  advantages  associated  with  its  use  are  that 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  a higher  state  of  finish 
than  either  redwood  or  whitewood,  and  it  warps 
less,  and  is  generally  less  affected  by  heat  than 
either  of  the  latter  woods.  Of  all  the  known 
woods  pine  takes  paint  the  best.  There  are 
several  sorts  of  inferior  pine  deals,  suoh  as  Mira- 
michi  and  Richbuoto  pine  deals,  bo  oalled 
from  the  ports  whence  they  are  shipped ; 
but  these  shipments  are  immensely  inferior  to 
the  Quebeo  pine  deals,  and,  therefore,  when  pine 
is  desired,  architects  should  clearly  specify  that 
all  the  inside  joinery  work  of  their  building  shall 
be  manufactured  out  of  Quebeo  yellow  pine,  of 
good  quality. 

Pitch-pine  varies  very  little  in  quality,  and 
it  is  mostly  of  good  quality.  It  is  also  a very 
oheap  wood.  No  other  wood  possesses  so  few 
(other  than  what  may  be  termed  natural) 
defects  as  pitch-pine.  The  logs  when  cut  into 
nearly  always  open  sound  and  clean.  They 
reach  this  country  in  two  forms  of  manufacture, 
viz.,  in  a hewn  and  in  a sawn  form.  Thenatnral 
faults  of  pitch-pine  are  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it 
tapers  very  muoh,  and  that  it  lacks  tenacity. 
The  sawn  logs,  of  course,  have  not  the  fault 
tapering.  Amerioan  spruce  comes  only  in  the 
shape  of  sawn  deals  and  battens.  It  is  a good 
weight-carrying  wood,  and  it  is  a cheap  wood ; 
it  also  comes  forward  abundantly  in  useful  sizes. 
Doubtless  the  immense  yearly  importations  of 
spruce  into  this  country  have  been,  and  are, 
likely  to  continue  to  be  of  the  greatest  service, 
In  the  large  industrial  towns  of  Lancashire, 
spruce  is  reckoned,  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
to  be  the  most  desirable  wood  that  can  be 
employed  for  the  joists  and  roofs  of  factories. 

Placed  in  such  positions,  where  the  air  is 
usually  dry,  it  may,  and  indeed  it  is  said  to, 
supply  every  requirement  demanded  of  it. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  spruoe  ia  a tenaoious 
and  excellent  weight-carrying  wood  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  soundness.  Oar  experience  of  spruce, 
however,  is  that  it  is  likely  to  rapidly  decay  if  it 
be  placed  under  conditions  that  are  in  any  way 
unfavourable  to  wood  retaining  its  soundness. 
Some  architects  specify  spruce  for  the  flooring- 
boards  of  factories  and  cottage-tenements.  In 
those  districts  where  the  operatives  wear  wooden 
clogs  and  hob-nailed  boots  it  is  a most  useful 
wood  for  flooring  purposes,  on  aooount  of  its 
tough  hard-wearing  nature.  The  softer  white- 
woods  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  are  of 
muoh  finer  quality,  but  they  are  desirable  only 
for  floors  that  are  intended  to  be  protected  by  a 
covering  of  carpet  or  other  similar  material. 
The  ohoioe  of  woods  intended  to  be  used  in  a 
building  must,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
eoonomy,  of  course  be  largely  regulated  by 
geographical  considerations.  Some  portB,  like 
Liverpool,  for  instance,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
purely  American  ports,  and  at  the  towns,  there- 
fore, in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  American  woods 
must  be  mainly  employed. 

We  have  not  desired  in  this  paper  to’offer  any 
extended  remarks  concerning  the  suitabilities  of 
the  various  kinds  of  building  woods  imported, 
because,  beyond  defining  the  species  of  wood 
required  by  such  general  terms  as  redwood  fir, 
whitewood  fir,  American  spruce,  Quebec  yellow 
pine,  Canadian  pitoh-pine,  &o.,  we  do  not  think 
that  architects  would  or  could  benefit  themselves. 
The  selection  of  the  timber,  further  than  the 
speoies  required,  should  be  left  to  the  experience 
of  the  builder,  aided,  as  it  will  be,  by  the  know- 
ledge he  will  have  of  the  ever-changing  con- 
ditions of  the  timber  markets.  To  trespass 
upon  the  domain  of  the  trader  is  no  part  of  an 
architect’s  profession.  A knowledge,  however, 
of  the  technical  or  trade  names  by  which  the 
different  speoies  of  building  woods  can  alone  be 
recognised,  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  archi- 
tects ; for,  in  the  absence  of  it,  complete  am- 
biguity is  likely  to  characterise  their  woodwork 
specifications. 


“ART  NEEDLEWORK.” 

The  following  lecture,  by  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole, 
was  delivered  at  Nottingham  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  22nd,  to  a large  audience,  at  the  School 
of  Art,  when  Mr.  Councillor  Jacoby  presided  : — 

In  order  that  there  may  be  an  understanding 
between  us  upon  the  subject  of  this  leoture,  which 
is  announced  as  “ Art  Needlework,”  I think  we 
should  oonsider  the  meaning  of  the  term,  “ Art 
Needlework.”  Needlework  speaks  for  itself, — it 
is  work  of  the  needle, — and  cannot  be  better  eluci- 
dated by  another  term.  Art,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  so  clear  in  its  meaning.  Art,  to  begin  with, 
is  a substantive  and  not  an  adjeotive.  We  have 
! all  sorts  of  arts, — the  literary  arts,  the  arts  of 
speech,  the  arts  of  the  stage,  the  art  of  cookery, 

! the  art  of  painting,  of  carving,  of  enamelling, 
of  pottery,  and  others.  We  hardly,  however, 

I should  speak  of  art-painting  or  art-carving,  and 
i yet  art  - needlework  has  acquired  a meaning 
I which  at  least  has  become  familiar  to  us,  even 
if  we  do  not  precisely  understand  it.  The  faot 
is  that  in  speaking  of  art-needlework  we  want 
to  distinguish  an  ornamental  and  decorative 
i needlework  from  needlework  for  making  clothes, 
j — of  which  we  are  aconstomed  to  speak  as  plain 
( needlework.  Plain  needlework,  in  truth,  is  just 
i as  much  an  art  (in  what  I believe  to  be  the  real 
! Bense  of  the  word)  as  ornamental  needlework. 

• The  word  “ art  ” relates  to  handicraft,  workman- 
! Bhip,  and  acquirements  or  qualities  obtained  by 
i study  and  pains.  It  is  the  generic  term  for  such 
I human  attributes  in  the  abstraot,  and  does  cot 
i oonvey  any  qualifying  sense.  Art  does  not  of 
l itself  mean  anything  beautiful  or  adorning. 
8 Nevertheless,  a vague  use  of  the  word  has  grown 
i up,  and  from  a noun  it  has  been  perverted,  with 
l laxneBS,  into  an  adjective.  Art-needlework  is 
n doubtless  an  economical  expression  for  applied 
I ornament  worked  with  a needle,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  a really  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
i the  expression,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  discreet  to 
I make  use  of  it.  With  these  few  preliminary 
i remarks,  I venture  to  approaoh  my  Bubjeot. 

'i  A single  discourse  upon  ornamental  needlework 
: must  necessarily  be  but  very  general.  The  sub- 
\i  ject  might  be  discussed  solely  with  regard  to  the 
i persons  who  have  practised  the  art,  oonjuring 
up  fanciful  aneodotes  of  the  competition  between 
an  over-confident  Araohne  and  an  unsurpassable 
! Minerva,  or  we  might  prefer  to  consider  the 
materials  whioh  have  been  used,  what  they 
: were,  how,  and  when,  and  where  they  have  come 
.into  use,  and  in  this  way  enter  into  a long  dis. 


quisition  upon  the  silks  of  Cathay,  the  golden 
kinoobs  of  India,  and  the  flax  of  Egypt.  Again, 
the  styles  of  patterns  and  designs  is  another 
wide  subject,  embracing  a survey  of  ingenious 
productions  from  Bezaliel  and  Aholiabof  Biblical 
history,  down  to  Mr.  Burne  Jones  or  Mr.  William 
Morris.  Further  than  this,  there  is  the  question 
of  stitobes  and  such  like,  of  which  a considerable 
number  are  alluded  to  in  Italian,  Frenoh,  and 
German  pattern-books  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry. 
The  ethnographical,  the  material,  and  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  art,  may  each  afford  matter 
enough  for  a separate  leoture.  However,  in  the 
attempt  I am  about  to  make,  I shall  endeavour 
to  touch  upon  a few  points  in  each  of  these 
several  divisions,  bringing  my  remarks  into  a 
sort  of  ohronologieal  arrangement. 

In  these  days  the  needle  is  so  commonplace 
an  instrument  that  to  try  and  put  oneself  into  a 
time  when  people  were  without  needles  is  as 
difficult  as  picturing  people  without  Buch  common 
necessaries  of  life  as  houses,  clothes,  and  food. 
And  yet,  from  travellers’  accounts  of  countries 
like  the  centre  of  Africa,  the  southern  parts  of 
South  America  and  the  arotio  regions  of  Green- 
land,  we  learn  that  there  are  millions  of  people 
who  are  existing  without  any  of  the  necessities 
of  life  as  we  know  them.  Their  houses,  their 
clothes,  and  their  food,  would  be  scarcely  recog- 
nisable by  us  under  those  names.  The  history 
of  the  needle,  doubtless,  offers  analogies  of  change 
similar  to  those  respecting  the  things  I have  just 
mentioned.  In  the  times  of  the  Egyptians,  bone 
and  wooden  instruments,  like  very  coarse  bod- 
kinB,  are  said  to  have  been  their  needles. 
Weaving  waB  certainly  done  then,  and  possibly 
some  sort  of  stitohery.  If  we  were  to  rely  upon 
the  words  used  by  writers,  we  could  be  tempted 
to  regard  needlework  as  dating  from  Homerio 
times.  But  words  by  themselves  are  dangerous 
data  to  rely  upon.  The  same  word  undergoes 
in  process  of  time  many  modifications  in  mean- 
ing; and  when  one  meets  with  a passage  in 
Homer’s  “ Iliad,” — 

There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art ; 

Sidoniau  maids  embroider’d  every  part, — 
or  that  Helen  of  Troy’s  own  fair  hands  em- 
broidered oertain  work,  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  word  embroidery,  or  its  Greek  equivalent 
2,700  years  ago,  meant  a work  precisely  similar 
to  that  whioh  we  now  call  embroidery.  Birm- 
ingham needle-factories  were  not  then  supplying 
the  world  with  millions  of  neat  little  packets  of 
steel  needles.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  anoient  Greeks  possessed  an  art 
analogous  in  some  respects  to  embroidery.  If  I 
had  to  express  an  opinion  about  it,  I should 
inoline  to  surmise  that  the  decorative  work  of 
those  times,  whioh  we  are  accustomed  in  a loose 
way  to  talk  of  as  embroidery,  was  a species  of 
hand-weaving,  and  that  a small  shuttle  of  some 
sort  was  used  for  this  purpose.  Even  when  the 
metal  needle  was  first  used,  I fancy  the  stitchiDg 
must  have  been  allied  to  darning  or  weaving. 
The  primitive  metal  needle  was  a clumsy  imple- 
ment compared  with  any  similar  instrument 
used  during  the  last  800  years.  Still,  a olever 
oraftsman  or  woman  could,  with  a small  shuttle 
and  fine  threads,  produce  much  noble  work,  of 
good  texture  and  ornament.  From  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used,  we  cannot  expect  to 
possess  authentic  specimens  of  such  works. 
Sculptures  and  paintings  supply  us  with  indica- 
tions of  early  ornaments,  which  were  probably 
inwoven  into  stuffs  rather  than  embroidered 
upon  them.  Thus  we  may,  perhaps,  not  very 
incorrectly  conclude  that  the  in-weaving  by  a 
small  shuttle  of  coloured  and  golden  threads,  to 
make  patterns,  was  the  first  form  of  orna- 
mental needlework,  and  that  this  sort  of  work 
was  akin  to  darning.  It  is  not  until  the 
Middle  Ages  that  we  arrive  at  unquestion- 
ably reliable  records  of  embroidery,  like  the 
stitching  of  threads  upon  a material  aB  distinot 
from  in- weaving  or  darning.  From  passages  in 
the  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  a learned 
antiquary,  who  devoted  close  attention  to  litur- 
gioal  vestments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
characteristics  of  various  textile  fabrics,  we 
may  learn  how  the  Phrygians  in  early  classic 
times  were  renowned  for  their  textile  fabrics. 
With  ingenuity  which  appearances  seemed  to 
strengthen,  Canon  Rook  laid  it  down  that  these 
Phrygians  were  celebrated  needle-workers,  and 
that  as  they  used  gold  threads,  their  work  was 
called  auri  Phrygia.  To  this  word  he  considered 
was  to  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  word 
“ orphrey,”  or  the  name  of  those  handsome 
bands  of  embroidery  which  embellished  Medi- 
eval copes,  and  are  still  in  use  in  the  Church  as 
stoles.  But  this  origin  is  possibly  more  fanciful 


than  strictly  accurate;  for,  according  to  glos- 
saries, MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century  speak  of 
orphreys  as  being,  as  often  as  not,  nothing 
more  than  golden  fringes.  The  idea  of  an  orna- 
mental golden  band  or  border  for  robes  and 
costumes  is  as  old  as  the  Phrygians  themselvep, 
no  doubt,  but  their  work  would,  as  I have  sug- 
gested, nowadays  be  found  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
character  from  the  Mediaaval  orphrey.  Many  of 
the  embroideries  for  orphreys  dating  from  the 
beet  period  of  the  Renaissance  are  truly  golden 
works.  In  them  ocour  representations  of  saints, 
frequently  worked  on  to  grounds  of  golden 
thread  by  twisting  threads  of  fine  coloured  silks 
(somewhat  in  the  manner  of  tapestry  work) 
around  the  golden  threads.  The  heads  and 
hands  are  sometimes  separately  embroidered 
in  a feather  stitch,  whilst  the  canopies  and  rioh 
Gothic  architectural  ornament  wrought  in  relief 
are  obtained  by  couohings.  Couching  is  a dis- 
tinot branoh  of  embroidery.  It  refers  to  the 
use  of  gold  thread  work  generally  of  a raised 
character.  The  indications  I have  given  of  the 
Renaissance  orphrey  are,  I hope,  sufficient  to 
mark  the  difference  whioh  appears  to  have 
exieted  between  it  and  the  flat  woven  or  darning 
work  of  the  Phrygians. 

But  wbat  was  the  condition  of  ornamental 
needlework,  between  the  Phrygian  weaving 
period  and  the  sumptuous  Renaissance  orphrey? 
and  how  is  that,  as  European  countries  developed 
we  find  traces  of  the  same  sort  of  art  appearing 
at  different  periods  of  their  development  ? 
These  are  two  questions  whioh  open  out  a big 
field.  If  I may  make  a small  attempt  ia  this 
paper  to  give  an  answer  to  these  questions,  I 
must  assure  you  beforehand  that  the  answer 
must  of  necessity  be  only  suggestive.  Let  us 
begin,  say,  with  the  time  of  Cmsar, — that  is,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  first  century.  We  are 
pretty  fully  informed  by  literature  and  history, 
recorded  or  monumental,  that  rich  needle- 
embroidered  costumes  and  hangings  were  not 
then  largely  used.  It  has  often  been  thought, 
and  romanciBts  of  the  last  300  years  have 
lavished  on  us  wonderful  pictures  to  stimulate 
our  imagination  in  this  direction,  that  the 
wealthy  classes  indulged  freely  in  the  use  of 
gorgeously  embroidered  vestmente.  But  the 
gorgeousness  was  of  a character  whioh  to 
modern  taBte  would  appear  to  be  that  of 
barbario  jewelry.  The  splendour  of  a triumphal 
procession  in  the  third  century  through  Rome 
does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  snmp- 
tuousness  of  effect,  and  greater  specialising 
of  arts,  whioh  we  can  realise  as  existing  in  an 
ecclesiastical  ritual  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  a ceremony  like  the  marriage  of  a Venetian 
Dogo  with  the  Adriatio,  or  in  a Maximilian 
triumph.  In  all  the  last  named  we  seem  to  be 
suffused  with  brilliant  colourings,  beautiful  and 
varied  stuffs,  woven,  sumptuously  embroidered, 
all  sorts  of  richly  - worked,  enamelled,  and 
jewelled  dainty  articles,  like  priests’  rings  and 
seals,  fine  belt -buckles,  hat- badges  to  fasten 
plumes,  brooches,  daggers  and  sheaths,  and 
what  not ; whereas,  turning  to  a procession  like 
that  of  Aurelian,  even  the  great  historian, 
Gibbon,  oan  only  supply  us  with  a picture  of 
an  overwhelming  expression  of  a conqueror’s 
power  and  spoils,  and  with  no  indication  hardly 
of  the  delight  of  people  in  works  of  dainty 
handicraft  and  delicate  forms.  I must  illustrate 
my  allusion  by  a quotation.  Gibbon  writes  : — 
“ Since  the  inundation  of  Rome  no  general  had 
more  nobly  deserved  a triumph  than  Aurelian; 
nor  was  a triumph  ever  celebrated  with  superior 
pride  and  magnificence.  The  pomp  was  opened 
by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigerp,  and 
above  200  of  the  most  curious  animals  from 
every  climate  of  the  North,  the  EaBt,  and  the 
South.  They  were  followed  by  1,500  gladiators 
devoted  to  the  cruel  amusement  of  the  amphi- 
theatre. The  wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and 
ensigns  of  so  many  conquered  nations,  and  the 
magnificent  plate  and  wardrobe  of  the  Syrian 
queen  were  disposed  in  exact  symmetry  or 
artful  disorder.  The  ambassadors  of  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Baotriana,  India,  and  China,  all  re- 
markable by  their  rioh  or  singular  dresses, 
displayed  the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Emperor.”  “ The  victories  of  Aurelian  were 
attested  by  the  long  train  of  captiveB  who  re- 
luctantly attended  his  triumph,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Sarmatians,  Alemani,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians.”  “Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
Emperor  Tetrious  and  the  Queen  of  the  East. 
The  former,  as  well  as  his  Bon,  whom  be  had, 
created  Augustus,  was  dressed  in  Gallio  trousers 
a saffron  tunio,  and  a robe  of  purple.”  The 
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beautiful  queen  almost  fainted  under  the 
intolerable  weight  of  her  jewels.  This  extra- 
ordinary procession  commenced  its  progress 
with  the  dawn  of  day;  it  asoended  the  Capitol 
about  the  ninth  hour;  and  it  was  already  dark 
when  Aurelian  himself  returned  to  his  palace. 

I do  not  think  that  we  can  feel  that  this  sort  of 
display  oould  have  engendered  joy  amongBt  a 
populace  the  majority  of  whom  stood  in  awe  of 
the  opulent  and  governing  classes.  Their  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  fine  and  valuable  things  are 
more  olosely  exemplified,  perhaps,  in  the  Roman 
soldier,  who,  finding  a leather  belt  studded  with 
precious  stones,  preserved  the  leather  and  threw 
away  the  stones.  The  poorer  classes  were  utili- 
tarian in  character,  without  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful.  Tfe  wealthy,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
liked  to  surround  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
valuables  from  Egypt,  Persia,  and  elsewhere, 
seem  to  have  done  so  more  from  desire  to  satisfy 
their  vanity  than  from  any  real  liking  for  the 
beauty  of  the  works  they  collected.  Popular 
enjoyment  of  beautiful  works  is  a phase 
which,  perhaps,  more  distinctly  arose  in  the 
fifteenth  oentury  than  at  any  other  time 
within  the  last  1,900  years.  However,  from  the 
inability  of  pampered  natures  to  retain  their 
pioperty  and  positions,  Roman  luxury  declined; 
and  as  the  peoples  she  had  oonquered  began  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  conquest,  and  to  assert 
their  independence  as  communities,  the  way  was 
being  paved  for  the  development  of  popular 
pleasure  in  art,  for  the  development  of  oraftB 
into  which  the  use  of  patterns  entered,  and  for 
a growth  of  domestic  art,  or  a taste  for  “ art  at 
home,”  suoh  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to.  Of 
all  the  arts,  none,  probably,  is  so  domestio  in 
spirit  as  embroidery.  Wherever  communities, 
and  especially  those  favoured  with  a quiet  tem- 
perament, as  in  nunneries  and  monasteries, 
established  themselves,  embroidery  seemed  to 
be  one  of  the  natural  artistio  occupations.  A 
similarity  of  taste  in  this  direction,  arising  as  it 
certainly  did,  all  over  Europe,  from  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries  onwards,  may,  1 suggest, 
be  trace!  to  the  characters  underlying  cosmo- 
politanism of  European  nations  We  seem  to 
get  aglimpBe  of  how  this  cosmopolitanism  came 
about,  when  we  remember  that  the  Roman 
empire  at  one  time  meant  from  far  north  of  this 
town  of  Nottingham,  right  down  to  Daly,  aoroes 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  African  coast,  and 
from  beyond  Asia  Minor  close  by  Persia,  right 
across  Central  Europe,  along  the  Danube,  up 
the  Rhine  to  the  west  of  France.  If  we  oan 
realise  that  this  immense  extent  of  oonntry 
was  subjected  to  similar  governing  forces 
and  influences,  and  that  “ where  the  Roman  con- 
quers he  inhabits,”  by  which  we  may  assume 
that  he  implanted  his  habits,  social  and  other- 
wise, then,  I think,  we  need  not  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  we  find  close  technical  relationships  in 
arts  and  likeness  in  styles  of  designs,  of  whioh 
we  may  find  evidences  in  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  England,  &c.  The  minor  variances, 
which  may  be  detected  in  this  cosmopolitanism, 
give  rise  to  national  styles  of  art,  as  they  are 
called.  Interesting  as  is  the  study  of  these 
styles,  a study  whioh  is  more  or  less  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  a few,  it  raises,  I venture  to 
think,  a sort  of  obstruction  to  a full  grasp 
and  understanding  of  the  history  of  art.  Cli- 
mates and  oustoms  are  causes  of  modifications, 
and  various  temperaments  prefer  certain  modi- 
fications before  others.  In  considering  an  art, 
however,  I do  not  think  that  the  best  view  of  it 
is  obtained  by  merely  limiting  one’s  appraise- 
ment of  it  by  certain  shifting  and  conventional 
political  or  geographical  considerations.  We 
should  always,  I think,  bear  in  mind  the  rela- 
tions which  have  been  established  through  war- 
fare, commerce,  and  patronage  by  wealthy 
persons.  An  inoident  as  to  French  oommeroe 
with  the  East  in  the  sixth  century  ooours  to  me 
as  providing  us  with  an  example  of  how  the  arts 
of  one  country  have  from  early  times  been  influ- 
enced by  the  arts  of  other  countries.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  “eaoh  nation  needs  what 
other  climes  produce.”  Now,  in  the  French 
“Bulletin  Monumental”  we  may  note  that 
Greeks  and  Syrians  in  the  sixth  century  com- 
peted to  supply  France  with  woven  silk  fabrios. 
The  competition  was  sufficiently  spirited  to  lead 
certain  of  the  Syrian  merchants  to  establish  a 
house  of  business  in  Paris  for  the  sale  of  their 
tissues.  And  in  oourse  of  time,  just  as  many  of 
©ur  famous  Germauico-London  merchants  do  at 
the  present  time,  these  Syrians  identified  their 
interests  with  those  of  Paris  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  of  them  attained  to  the  dignity  of  be- 
coming Bishop  of  Paris. 


There  is  another  early  cause  for  the  discrimina-  1 
tion  of  a more  or  less  similar  practice  of  the  | 
arts  in  European  countries ; and  this  is  the 
gradual  expansion  of  Christian  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  Gradually,  after  the  Emperor 
Constantine’s  recognition  of  the  Christians  as  a 
developing  and  powerful  seot,  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  cruelties  in  the  arena,  by  martyrdoms 
or  massaorings,  the  Church,  as  a Catholio  insti- 
tution, commenced  its  foundations  of  religious 
houses  throughout  Europe, — those  very  houses 
of  quietude  in  which  art  could  be  fostered. 
These  places  were  all  chiefly  influenced  by  one 
direction  of  thought.  Councils  decreed  what 
the  Churoh  might  or  might  not  do,  and  from 
early  times  matters  of  taste  in  respect  of  the 
ornamental  costumes  entered  into  the  solemn 
discussions  held  by  councils.  When  ecclesiastical 
organisation  was  in  its  birth,  Buch  matters  had 
little  weight.  But  Christians  were  human 
beings,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  primasval 
services,  no  doubt,  furnished  a ground  for  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  something  more  attractive. 
In  the  fourth  century,  Asterus,  a bishop  of 
Damascus, — and  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  the 
Christians  we  speak  of  here  were  Orientals, 
with  whom  the  love  and  praotioe  of  the  arts 
seem  to  have  been  a birthright,  — this  bishop 
decried  the  luxury  of  his  time  and  the  avidity 
displayed  for  the  possession  of  vestments  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  figures  without  number, 
of  lions,  of  panthers,  of  bears,  bulls,  dogs,  and 
forests.  In  the  mere  mention  of  suoh  orna- 
mental details  the  imagination  can  easily  picture 
rich  Persian  compositions,  the  like  of  which  can 
be  traced  in  many  embroideries  and  weavings 
from  the  East.  In  the  year  787  A.D.  the  Becond 
Council  of  Nice  ordained  the  making  and  nse  of 
ornate  vestments. 

I fear  you  will  think  that  I am  digressing 
from  our  chief  consideration  of  ornamental 
needlework;  and  that  in  plaoing  these  very 
general  observations  before  you,  I have  not  done 
muoh  towards  bringing  together  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  ornamental  needlework.  Tne  faot  is, 
however,  that  there  are  but  few  antnentio 
reoords  of  ornamental  needlework  until  the 
eleventh  century.  We  might  turn  to  the  various 
wall-paintingH  and  mosaics  of  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  centuries,  and  learn  from  their  appearance, 
at  least,  that  art-needlework  of  those  times  very 
much  consisted  of  stitching  precious  stones  on 
to  stuffs.  As  I said,  however,  the  eleventh 
century  really  fnrnishes  us  with  a piece  of  true 
needlework.  This  specimen  is  the  well-known 
Bayeux  tapestry.  From  the  way  in  which  the 
work  has  been  done,  it  is  evident  that  progress 
in  the  use  of  the  needle  (which  must  have  under- 
gone changes  from  the  shuttle  of  the  Phrygians 
and  the  heavy  bronze  bodkin  of  the  Romans) 
had  been  made.  That  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
should  have  been  oalled  tapestry  is  one  of  those 
misnomers  due  to  loose  description.  It  is  not 
tapestry  at  all.  It  consists  of  over  200  ft.  of 
linen  about  2 ft.  wide,  and  is  embroidered  with 
wools  in  simple  and  laid  stitchery.  It  is  a pic- 
torial relation  or  panorama  of  the  episodes  con- 
nected with  the  intercourse  which  took  plaoe 
between  England  and  Normandy  at  the  time  of  , 
Edward  the  Confessor ; the  mission  of  Harold  to 
Duke  William;  the  taking  of  an  oath  whioh 
Harold’s  false  host  compelled;  and,  finally,  the 
landing  of  the  Normans  and  the  battle  of 
Eastings. 

A very  careful  facsimile  of  this  most  remark- 
able needlework  of  the  eleventh  oentury  was 
made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, and  Mr.  Fowke  supplied  a learned 
description  of  the  work.  I have  here  a small 
copy  of  the  work,  whioh,  for  much  more  than  its 
interest  as  showing  us  a sort  of  needlework 
that  oould  be  done  in  the  eleventh  century, 
must  appeal  to  all  who  care  for  the  history 
of  their  country.  Relios  of  richer  kinds  of 
embroidery  may  be  found  in  ohurohes.  For 
instance,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester 
possess  remnants  of  red  silk  embroidered  in 
gold  thread  with  effigies  of  orowned  and  Boeptred 
kings,  in  oonvoluting  sorolls,  whioh  date  from 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  this 
period  the  style  of  ornament  is  what  we  call 
heraldic,  and  on  the  table  lie  photographs  of 
important  thirteenth  - oentury  embroideries, 
described  in  an  inventory  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
In  those  of  the  chasuble  may  be  noticed  the 
oonvoluting  ornament  and  oiroular  panels  inter- 
mixed with  heraldic  figures,  like  the  double- 
headed eagle,  the  griffin,  a couple  of  parrots 
(indicating  Oriental  influence),  not  to  mention 
ficrureB  of  Christian  saints,  apostles,  and  others. 
Work  of  similar  design  and  method  of  stitch 
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exist  in  France,  especially  at  Bivitte,  in  the 
Departement  de  la  Manohe,  where  is  preserved 
an  embroidered  chasuble,  given  in  1253  by  St. 
Louis  to  Thomas  Helie.  This  is  wrought  in  silks 
and  gold  thread,  and  the  pattern  is  a lozenge 
diapering  filled  in  with  triple  castles,  lions, 
eagles,  and  fleurs-de-lys.  At  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  is  a very  precious  thirteenth- 
oentury  embroidery,  known  as  the  Syon  Cope. 
The  numerous  varieties  of  stitches  employed 
for  its  production  have  been  the  study  of  many. 
Dr.  Rock  devotes  over  fifteen  pages  of  close 
type  to  the  description  of  this  cope,  and  the 
real  upshot  of  this  must  be  that  the  needle- 
workers  employed  upon  this  great  cope  muBt 
have  been  possessed  of  a knowledge  of  stitohing 
which  oan  rarely  be  matched  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  entirely  of  English  work.  There  are 
ordinary  long  and  short  stitches,  a sort  of  ohain- 
stitch  or  split-stitch,  cross-stitches,  like  Berlin- 
wool  work,  and  others.  Dr.  Rock  laid  down 
that  the  chain  or  split  stitchery  was  the  veritable 
“ Opus  Anglicu/m ,”  but  it  appears  that  this 
identification  of  a particular  stitch  as  the 
“ Opus  Anglicum ” is  rather  a lucubration  of  an 
enthusiastic  imagination.  “ Opus  Anglicum  ” 
probably  signified  that  the  work  was  English, 
without  special  reference  to  any  one  stitch. 

And  here,  perhaps,  as  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  taking  note  of  the  fullest  expres- 
sion  of  embroidery,  I may  make  a few  short 
remarks  upon  classes  of  Btitches.  Dr.  Rook 
based  his  classification  of  stitches  upon  oertain 
names  whioh  he  found  in  Dugdale’s  “ History  of 
St.  Paul’s.”  Arbitrarily  he  translated  the  Latin 
word  opus  to  mean  sometimes  “ style,”  some- 
times “ stitoh.”  And  he  framed  a classification 
of  needlework,  in  whioh  the  following  were  the 
principal  names  : — 

1.  Opus  Anglicum,  which  he  considered  to  be 
the  special  name  of  a sort  of  chain  Btitoh  or 
split  stitch ; used  in  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
for  the  representation  of  human  figures  in  the 
thirteenth  oentury. 

2.  Op  as  Plumarium,  considered  to  be  the 
usual  general  term  for  what  is  now  commonly 
oalled  embroidery.  “ The  Btitches  were  never 
laid,”  Dr.  Rock  says,  “ across  but  loDgwise,  and 
so  put  together  that  they  seemed  to  overlap  one 
another  like  the  feathers  of  a bird.”  Not 
iuaptly,  then,  was  this  Btyle  called  “ feather- 
stitoti”  work  in  contradistinction  to  that  done 
in  “ cross  and  tent  stitoh.”  The  sort  of  stitch 
which  we  oan  imagine  Canon  Rook  wonld  have 
classed  under  “ Opus  Plumar  ium  ” are  probably 
“long”  Btitch  and  “short”  stitch;  “stem” 
stitch,  the  usual  “crewel”  stitoh,”  “satin” 
stitoh.  All  these  are  in  principle  the  same  Bort 
of  stitch, — the  threads  in  them  do  not  cross  one 
another,  but  fall  lengthwise  or  side  by  side.  The 
stitoh  iB  quite  obviously  distinot  from  any  of 
the  chain  stitches  in  whioh  a loop  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature. 

3.  Opis  Pulvinarium. — Under  this  heading 
Dr.  Rock  brought  all  the  cross  and  tent 
stitohes.  The  word  pulvinarium  relates  to 
a cushion  or  pillow ; and  opus,  in  this  in- 
stance, for  some  particular  reason,  is  translated 
to  mean  “ style,”  and  not  “Btitch.”  Whichever 
it  may  be,  it  will  be  dear  that  here  we  have 
at  least  a name  for  another  class  of  Btitches, — 
the  cross  and  tent  stitches,  which  differ  from 
both  the  chain  and  long  and  short  Btitches 
already  mentioned. 

4.  Opus  Pectineum  Dr.  Rock  thought  was  a 
kind  of  woven  work  to  imitate  embroidery. 
A comb-like  instrument  or  pecten  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Rock,  used.  This  is  fanciful  and 
pleasant,  but  not  of  technical  value.  Judging 
from  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Rook  from 
the  “ Dictionary  of  the  Londoner,”  I think 
that  opus  pectineum  was  a name  for  a 
certain  woven  work  rather  than  for  a olass 
of  embroidery.  It,  indeed,  has  no  real  con- 
nexion with  embroidery.  If,  however,  we  should 
retain  Dr.  Rook’s  names,  then,  perhaps,  simple 
“ darning”  stitohes  might  come  into  the  classifi- 
cation pectineum ; though  “darning”  stitohes, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  closely  allied  in  cha- 
racter to  " long  ” and  “ short”  stitohes.* 


The  Will  of  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street, 
R.A.,  architect,  late  of  14,  Cavendish-place, 
and  of  Holmdale,  Surrey,  was  proved  last  week 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Street,  the  son,  the  executor,  to 
whom  the  whole  of  the  real  and  personal 
estate  is  bequeathed.  The  latter  amounts  to 
55,1362. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  STREET  MEMORIAL. 

A meeting  of  the  Committee  for  erecting 
a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  was  held 
in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  when  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  (First  Commissioner  of  Works),  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Wells,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  Professor  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  Mr.  David  Brandon, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton, 
and  other  gentlemen,  were  present.  Mr.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  presided.' 

Mr.  Blomfield,  thehon.  sec.  to  the  Committee, 
having  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting, — 

Mr.  BereBford-Hope,  after  a few  introductory 
observations,  said  : — The  first  business  which 
devolved  upon  the  Bub-oommittee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting  was  the  choioe  of  a sculptor. 
In  looking  all  round  the  field  we  deoided  unani- 
mously that  the  gentleman  who  combines  the 
most  qualifications  for  the  work  is  Mr.  Arm- 
Btead,  R.  A.  Those  qualifications  (in  addition 
to  the  genius  and  ability  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  other  sculptors)  are  chiefly  these : 
his  familiarity  with  Mr.  Street,  and  the  faot 
that,  perhaps  of  all  other  living  sculptors,  he 
has  most  deeply  studied  soulpture  in  connexion 
with  Gothic  architecture.  We  therefore  put 
ourselves  into  communication  with  him,  and 
the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  The  place  of 
the  monument  is,  of  course,  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  form  which  it  is  to  take.  The  place 
which  has  been  decided  upon,  by  the  permission  of 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  is  the  panel 
behind  us  : consequently  the  monument  will 
oooupy  a prominent  place  in  this  Central  Hall, 
the  chief  architectural  feature  of  Street’s  great 
masterpiece,  where,  I hope,  it  will  ooDtinue  to 
stand  while  the  British  Empire  exists,  and  how 
long  that  will  be  I hope  no  one  will  ever  have 
the  temerity  to  say.  Mr.  Street’s  good  fortune 
in  being  appointed  the  architect  of  this  great 
building  oannot  intrinsically  add  to  his  fame  as 
an  architect,  although  it  gave  to  him  a publio 
position  and  character  whioh  would  otherwise 
probably  mover  have  belonged  to  him.  We  hope 
and  believe  that  the  proposed  monument  will  be 
worthy  of  the  man,  of  the  place,  and  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a publio  monument  in  respect  of 
its  very  appropriate  location,  but  it  is  a private 
monument  inasmuch  as  it  is  beiDg carried  out  at 
the  cost  of  those  who  loved  and  honoured  him. 

H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  said  : — Gentlemen, 
— I have  had  the  high  compliment  paid  me  of 
being  asked  to  move  the  first  resolution, — 

“ That  the  intended  memorial  shall  bo  a mural 
monument,  including  a full-length  figure  of  the  late 
Mr.  Street,  and  that  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Central  Hall,  in  the  second  bay  from  the 
south  end.' 

1 1 can  only  assure  you  of  the  great  gratification 
lit  gives  me  to  have  been  asked  to  join  this 
i committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Beres- 
jford-Hope,  and  I may  add  that  I feel  as  deeply 
:as  any  Englishman  does  how  great  a loss  this 
i country  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
1 Street.  His  loss  will,  I am  sure,  be  felt  for  a 
ivery  long  time.  It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to 
'.me  to  move  this  resolution  to-day.  I will  not 
trouble  you  with  any  further  remarks,  as  the 
resolution  is  to  be  seconded  by  my  friend  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  said  : — I hope  I shall 
1 not  be  considered  out  of  order  if,  in  seconding 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  resolution 
: which  has  been  proposed,  I give  utterance  to 
ithe  feeling  whioh,  I think,  must  be  that 
of  every  member  of  this  committee,  — one, 
i namely,  of  sincere  gratification  that  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  have  just  heard  has  been  placed 
1 ■ upon  the  lips  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  h'mself. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  us 
i here  to-day  we  see  another  proof,  if  proof  were 
! needed,  that  when  his  Royal  Highness  lends  his 
i name  to  any  object  of  publio  interest  and  con- 
i'cern,  it  is  no  mere  idle  and  empty  form,  but  an 
•earnest  of  active  and  profitable  co-operation. 
'The  Prince  of  Wales’s  presence  with  us  is  also 
i a mark  of  that  true  and  sincere  regard  for  the 
names  and  memories  of  illustrious  men  whioh  is, 
I venture  to  think,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
I characteristics  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  oareer. 
iln  seconding  the  resolution,  my  task  is  obviously, 
as  a member  of  the  sub-committee,  a mere 


matter  of  form,  for,  as  a member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I participated  in  their  deliberation*, 
and  am  jointly  responsible  with  them  fur  the 
conclusion  arrived  at.  That  their  proposals  have 
my  warm  sympathy  I need  hardly  say.  Your 
sub-committee  had  to  oonsider  two  points : 
Wbab  was  the  most  fitting  form  to  be  given  to 
the  memorial  to  be  raised  to  the  great  artist 
whom  we  have  lost  ? and,  seoondly,  In  what 
position  could  that  memorial  most  becomingly 
be  placed  ? They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  effigy,  life-size,  of  the  master  as  he  lived  and 
wrought,  should  form  a conspicuous  portion  of 
the  memorial ; and  that  the  memorial  should  be 
placed  in  this  hall,  in  which  the  greatest  work 
of  his  life  culminated,  although  he  did  not  live 
to  see  it  completed.  They  also  determined  to 
recommend  that  the  memorial  Bbould  not  take 
the  form  of  an  isolated  statue  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall, — a space  which  they  believed 
to  be  more  fitted  for  sculptural  adornment  of 
another  character  and  significance, — but  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be  en- 
shrined in  or  embodied  with  these  stately  walls, 
with  which  his  reputation  has  been  built  up  and 
will  live.  I ask  permission  to  add  one  word 
which  will  not,  I hope,  be  an  indiscreet 
anticipation  of  the  next  resolution,  and 
that  ip,  as  to  the  artist  to  be  selected.  In 
view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  scheme, 
I think  it  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation 
that  the  sculptor  whose  name  is  to  brought 
before  you  is  an  artiBt  not  only  of  fine,  vigorous, 
and  manly  gifts,  but  one  who  is  Bpeoially  con- 
versant with  sculpture  used  in  conjunction 
with  arohiteoture,  and  from  whose  selection 
we  may,  therefore,  hope  for  the  happiest 
result. 

The  resolution  having  been  formally  put  and 
carried, 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  8baw-Lefevre,  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  said  : — I have  great 
pleasure  in  moving  the  seoond  resolution, 
viz.  : — 

“That  Mr.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  be  appointed 
as  the  sculptor  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  that  he 
be  requested  to  prepare  a model  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  at  its  next  meeting,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  cost.” 

I have  no  doubt  that  in'selecting  Mr.  Armstead 
you  will  make  a very  satisfactory  selection,  for 
there  is  no  sculptor  of  the  present  day  whose 
work  is  more  in  sympathy  with  architecture 
than  that  of  Mr.  Armstead.  I have  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  looking  at  his  past  work,  that 
he  will  do  ample  justice,  not  only  to  the  great 
building  in  whioh  we  now  Btand,  but  to  its 
great  architect.  Although  for  many  years  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Street,  it  was  only  during  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life  that  I was  brought  into  official 
contact  with  him,  but  I 6aw  enough  of  him  and 
of  his  work  to  warrant  me  in  saying  that  pro- 
bably no  building  was  ever  erected  on  whioh 
genius  and  all  the  resources  of  intellect  were 
more  fully  bestowed,  and  even  lavished,  by  its 
architect,  than  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  these  buildings.  The  ironwork  and  all  the 
details  throughout  show  the  care  and  thought 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  their 
designer.  INo  arohiteot  who  ever  lived  was 
more  Belf  - reliant  or  less  dependent  on  the 
work  of  others,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  trait  in 
bis  character  that  we  have  in  this  building  that 
immense  variety  of  detail  and  that  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  work  which  constitute  so  great 
a portion  of  its  beauty.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  who  think  that  this  building  alone  is  a 
sufficient  monument  to  its  architect,  and  who 
would  be  content  with  some  such  simple  tablet 
as  that  whioh,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s,  records 
the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  as  that  of 
the  architect  of  that  grand  building;  but  I think 
the  committee  have  done  wisely  in  determining 
to  plaoe  a soulptural  monument  to  Mr.  Street 
in  this  bis  greatest  and  noblest  work. 

Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs  seconded  the  motion, 
oordially  approving  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Arm- 
stead as  the  soulptor  of  all  others  who  could  be 
most  fitly  chosen  in  this  oase  to  pay  that  honour 
which  Sculpture  could  so  properly  pay  to  Archi- 
tecture. 

This  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  : — There  is  one  thing 
more  we  have  to  do,  and  I am  sure  we  shall  do 
it  with  great  enthusiasm,  viz.,  to  thank  his 
Royal  Highness  for  coming  here  to-day  and 
taking  his  part  in  this  work,  showing  us  how 
completely  he  realises  and  appreciates  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  exalted  position. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Axihur  Street,  and  Mr.  E, 


Bull  (of  the  firm  of  Bull  & Sons,  the  contractors 
who  have  ereoted  the  Law  Courts)  were  subse- 
quently presented  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up. 


THE  MOST  ELEVATED  BUILDING 
IN  EUROPE. 

Hitherto  the  hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
whioh  stands  8,200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
elevated  inhabited  building  in  Europe.  This 
honour  it  can  now  no  longer  olaim.  During  the 
past  year  the  oity  authorities  of  Catania,  in  Sicily, 
have  caused  to  be  erected,  near  the  summit  of 
the  great  voloano,  Mount  Etna,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  whioh  stands  2,943  metres  above 
the  sea-level,  or  fully  1,000  ft.  higher  than  the 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard.  The  structure  is 
9 metres  in  height,  and  covers  an  area  of  200 
square  m&ires.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower 
story,  and  is  built  in  a oircular  form.  In  the 
lower  story  there  rises  a massive  pillar,  upon 
whioh  is  placed  the  great  refraoting  telescope, 
The  lower  story  is  divided  into  a dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  Btore-rooms.  In  the  upper  story 
there  are  three  bedrooms,  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  astronomers  and  tourists 
visiting  the  establishment.  The  roof  oonsists 
of  a movable  cupola  or  dome.  From  the  bal- 
conies of  the  upper  story  a prospect  of  vast 
extent  and  grandeur  is  presented.  The  spec- 
tator is  able  to  see  over  half  the  island  of  S icily, 
the  island  of  Malta,  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  the 
province  of  Calabria,  on  the  mainland  of  Italy. 
The  observatory  is  erected  upon  a small  cone, 
which  will,  in  case  of  eruption,  proteot  it  com- 
pletely frem  the  lava-stream  which  always  flows 
down  on  the  opposite  Bide  of  the  volcano. 


HIGH  WYCOMBE,  BUCKS. 

A commencement  has  now  been  made  with  the 
new  Grammar  School  buildings  for  this  town. 
The  site  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  aneient 
Norman  Hall  and  Early  Chapel,  which  are  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  town,  but  which  have 
been,  after  many  years’  consideration,  found 
unfit  for  restoration  or  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a grammar  Bchool.  The  new  buildings 
will  accommodate  about  150  day  boys,  and  the 


master’s  house,  which  is  attached,  is  to  contain 
accommodation  for  twenty  boarders.  The  build- 
ing will  be  constructed  in  white  gault  bricks  and 
red  dressings,  and  will  be  somewhat  plain  in 
character,  owing  to  the  extensive  accommoda- 
tion needed  for  the  amount  to  be  expended.  The 
buildings  comprise  schoolrooms,  dormitories, 
class-rooms,  large  common  rooms,  master’s  bouse 
on  a good  soale,  and  ample  dormitory  and  other 
accommodation.  The  site  is  near  the  old  turn- 
pike road  from  London  to  Oxford.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  works,  which  are  expected  to 
cost  nearly  5,000i.,is  Mr.  W.  R.  Loosley,  of  High 
Wycombe  ; and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Vernon,  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  AT 
PUTNEY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  Wednesday  last,  the  first  business 
was  to  receive  and  consider  tenders  for  construct- 
ing the  new  bridge,  with  approaches,  over  the 
Thames  at  Putney.  Nineteen  tenders  were 
received,  viz. : — 

Lee  & Son  £360,000  0 

Williams,  Son, AWallington  349,000  0 
Lovatt 319.701  2 

317.000  0 

296.000  0 
293,800  0 


Doherty  . 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co. 

Kellett  & Bontloy 

Cook  A Co.  

Nelson  A Co 

Hill  A Co 

Mowlom  A Co 

Turner  A Sous  

Perry  A Co 

W.  Webster  

Pethick  

W.  Y atcs  & Co. 

Aviss  k Co 

Nowell  A Robson 
Morrison  A Mason. 


291.000 

290.000 

288.000  0 
287,900  ' 

287.000 

285.000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

279,933  0 0 
269,444  0 0 
264,466  0 0 
250,988  0 0 
249,000  0 0 
248  301  0 0 


Waddell  240,433  19  0 

The  Board,  having  gone  into  committee  on  the 
subjeot,  shortly  afterwards  resumed,  and  resolved 
unanimously  to  accept  (subjeot  to  the  usual 
inquiries)  the  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  John 
Waddell,  who  was  requested  to  put  himself  into 
communication  with  the  engineer,  Sir  Joseph 
Baz;algette. 
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COMPETITION  FOR  THE 
VICTOR  EMANUEL  MEMORIAL,  ROME. 

At  the  present  time  an  exhibition  is  being 
held  in  Rome  of  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  a memorial  to  the  late  King  Victor 
Emanuel.  These  designs  consist  of  models,  geo- 
metrical and  perspective  drawings,  and  written 
descriptions,  the  models  bearing  a large  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  exhibits.  Of  the  general 
character  of  the  models  it  is  difficult  to  wrire  iD 
any  serious  critical  manner,  the  bulk  of  them 
being  of  so  extraordinary  and  rococo  a style  as 
to  suggest  rather  a desire  on  the  part  of  their 
authors  to  bring  the  late  king  and  his  achieve- 
ments into  contempt,  than  to  commemorate 
those  actions  in  which  he  played  so  important  a 
part,  and  which  resulted  in  a unified  Italy.  As 
a rule,  the  drawings  show  designs  very  superior 
to  those  of  the  models,  and  we  can  claim 
fairly  in  this  competition  that  the  architects 
have  surpassed  the  Boulptors  in  the  appro- 
priateness of  their  suggestions  and  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  their  ideas.  As  the  selected  design, 
if  any  be  chosen,  is  to  be  oarried  out  in  Rome, 
English  architects  and  archaeologists  will  natu- 
rally feel  most  interested  in  those  schemes  which 
suggest  any  alteration  of  existing  buildings  or 
interference  with  the  anoient  remains,  and  we 
will  therefore  first  notioe  these.  A large 
number  of  these  schemes  show  some  adaptation 
of  the  great  semicircular  wall  in  the  Piazza  delie 
Terme,  whioh  formed  the  cavea  of  a theatre  in 
the  Baths  of  Diooletian.  This  has  been  already 
cut  through  in  the  centre  by  the  great  new 
street  of  Rome,  the  Via  Nazionale,  and  as  the 
remainder  is  doomed  to  destruction  we  may 
welcome  any  idea  which  lends  itself  to  preser- 
vation of  it,  whilst  at  tbe  same  time  hiding  its 
gaunt  arches  and  rough  brickwork  by  some 
suitable  design.  Accordingly  several  architects 
have  seized  this  idea,  and  have  suggested  the 
formation  of  a covered  oolonnade  round  the 
walls,  with  a connecting  triumphal  arch  spanning 
the  street  in  the  middle,  surmounted  with  a 
statue  of  the  king,  or  groups  of  other  figures. 
In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  proposed  that  the 
colonnade  shall  extend  also  on  the  flat  side,  and 
mask  the  bare  walls  of  the  Church  of  8.  Maria 
degli  Angeli.  With  these  designs  there  is  but 
little  fault  to  find,  as  they  propose  to  provide  a 
shaded  walk  where  one  is  so  much  needed,  pre- 
serve a venerable  ruin  which  would  otherwise 
bedestrojed,  and  ereota  building  of  a distinctly 
monumental  oharaoter. 

With  the  other  sohemes  which  imply  an 
alteration  of  the  present  buildings  it  is,  however, 
Impossible  to  agree.  One  (No.  194)  proposes  to 
widen  the  Corso  for  its  whole  length  on  both  sides, 
destroying  the  facades  of  all  the  palaoes  and 
churches  therein,  and  then  to  extend  its  length 
aoross  tbe  front  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  skirting 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
Here  the  author  proposes  to  erect  a huge  build- 
ing, consisting  of  fountains,  terraces,  and 
arcades,  so  as  effectually  to  build  out  the  view 
of  the  Capitol  and  Ara  Cceli  from  his  new  street. 
Another,  and  even  bolder  soheme  (No.  257), 
proposes  to  continue  the  new  Via  Nazionale, 
where  on  a level  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
Quirinal,  across  Trajan’s  Forum,  on  a hnge  arch, 
thus  almost  patting  baok  the  hill  which  Trajan 
cut  away,  Btill  farther  dwarfing  his  column,  and 
erecting  on  the  Capitol  at  the  end  of  this  street 
a lofty  building  to  mask  the  Ghuroh  of  Ara 
Cceli.  A still  more  ambitious  artist,  having  con- 
ceived a vast  design  without  regard  to  any 
particular  position,  suggests  two  alternative 
positions  on  the  map  of  Rome,  one  of  whioh 
involves  the  diversion  of  the  Tiber  across  the 
Borgo  and  the  land  on  whioh  stands  Hadrian’s 
Mole,  so  that  on  the  reclaimed  river’s  bed  by 
the  side  of  the  Ripetta  be  may  find  a site  suf- 
ficiently worthy  of  his  design.  Scarcely  less 
satisfactory  is  the  scheme  (No.  33)  proposed  by 
another  architect,  who  suggests  the  restoration 
of  the  Pautheon  and  the  construction  around  it 
of  an  open  colonnade,  placed  without  regard  lo 
the  recent  discoveries  made  in  the  rear  of  the 
building. 

The  remainder  of  the  designs,  and  the  most 
numerous,  are  unconnected  with  theold  buildings 
of  the  city,  and  may  be  divided  between 
columns,  triumphal  arohes,  and  groups  of 
statuary  on  or  around  pedestals.  Of  the 
columns,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  could 
not  present  muoh  variety  of  design,  but  they 
nevertheless  show  many  new  ideas, — scarcely, 
however,  to  be  commended.  The  author  of 
No.  79,  who  proposes  to  erect  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  Piazza  di  Termini,  puts  two 


Corinthian  columns  together,  with  a oomplete 
entablature  thereon  to  carry  the  horse,  while 
the  designer  of  No.  119  shows,  by  a large  model, 
a column  of  the  external  proportions  of  Trajan’s, 
but  of  very  different  design.  There  is  but  little 
variation  in  the  cap  and  base,  but  the  shaft  has 
an  external  spiral  staircase,  ioolosed  by  glass,  to 
give  a view  of  the  relief  soulpture  whioh  winds 
round  a thin  shaft  in  the  oentre.  But,  of  all  the 
columns,  the  worst  is  that  exhibited  under  No.  221, 
and  said  to  be  intended  as  a practical  joke. 
In  this  the  shaft  is  oovered  with  an  innumerable 
mass  of  nude  women  in  every  conceivable 
attitude,  and  in  high  relief,  suggesting  the 
author’s  desire  to  oommemorate  rather  the 
weaknesses  than  the  valour  of  the  late  king. 
The  triumphal  arches  are  generally  poor  in 
design,  and  either  mounted  on  steps  so  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  driving  through  them,  or 
containing  a statue  of  the  king,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  to  being  merely  a oanopy.  They  are  also 
generally  faced  with  oolumns  in  imitation  of  the 
arohes  remaining  in  the  oity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a few  designs  to  be  exempted  from  this 
oategory,  one  of  whioh,  modelled  by  the  Messrs. 
Filippo  (No.  56),  is  a fourway  arch  covering  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king.  A deep  frieze 
over  the  arches  and  bands  across  the  piers  are 
in  bronze,  well  designed,  in  high  relief,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  introduce  oolumns.  A 
full-sized  model,  beautifully  designed,  of  por- 
tions of  the  natural  foliage  to  be  used,  aooom- 
panies  the  design.  A series  of  seyen  drawings, 
charmingly  exeouted  in  the  style  generally 
taught  in  the  floole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Bhows  an 
entirely  novel  arrangement.  The  Bite  proposed 
is  the  new  square  to  be  laid  out  on  the  Esquiline, 
containing  the  building  known  as  tbe  Trophies 
of  Marius  aud  other  fragments  of  anoient  works. 

The  scheme  shows  a vast  half-circle,  pierced 
in  its  basement  by  an  aroh  crossing  the  central 
road,  and  bearing  above  an  open  oolonnade,  Bur- 
mounted  again  by  bronze  statues  and  decora- 
tions. The  foreground  is  occupied  by  fountains 
and  Bteps  leading  to  the  terraces  above.  The 
design  might  be  compared  to  the  Rumeshalle 
at  Munich,  but  raised  to  twioe  its  height  and 
made  oiroular.  Of  the  equestrian  statues  there 
are  numerous  imitations  of  Rauch’s  Btatne  in 
the  Unter  den  Linden,  but  in  the  groups  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  originality.  In  one  of 
these  is  shown  an  equestrian  statue  surmount- 
ing an  almost  interminable  flight  of  steps  over 
whioh  are  scattered  female  figures  in  groups 
representing  the  various  cities  of  Italy.  In 
another  is  shown  a storied  pedestal  of  uncertain 
Bhape,  at  tbe  base  of  which,  amidst  heaps  of 
classic  ruin,  lie  sheltered  Romulus  and  Remus 
aud  the  wolf.  Rising  spirally  the  various  periods 
of  Italy’s  history  are  shown  by  appropriate 
groups  of  figures  and  architectural  detail,  and 
at  the  top  stands  Viotor  Emanuel,  whilst  at  the 
side,  far  below  his  level,  although  exalted  on 
an  independent  column,  is  a figure  of  Fame  trying 
to  hand  up  to  him,  but  vainly,  the  usual  wreath. 

There  still  remain  two  designs  which  scarcely 
come  under  either  of  the  categories  before  men- 
tioned. These  are  both  for  bridges  aoross  the 
Tiber,  and  if  the  internal  evidence  may  be  relied 
on,  both  by  English  architects.  Both  have 
supplied  appropriate  Classic  designs,  although 
one  of  them  is  thought  to  be  well  known  by  his 
successful  adaptation  of  Gothio  architecture  to 
Eastern  climes.  Both  of  these  designs  are 
boldly  drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  and  if  it  were  fair  to 
Bpeak  of  the  accessories  of  a competifcioa  draw- 
ing, we  should  especially  praise  the  bold  and 
clever  way  in  whioh  the  figures  are  put  in  in  the 
foreground  of  the  design  No.  164.  This  design 
Bhows  a suBpension-bridge  carried  on  two  piers, 
with  Cirinthian  columns  attaohed,  whilst  the 
other,  No.  36,  is  an  arched  bridge,  with  an  open 
oolonnade  over,  and  piers  enriched  with  relief 
oarving  and  statues. 

The  examination  of  the  whole  series  of 
designs,  whioh  number  about  300,  suggests  the 
belief  that,  either  for  political  or  other  reasons, 
the  chief  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  country 
have  held  aloof  from  the  competition,  or  that 
architectural  art  has  fallen  to  an  almost  hopeless 
level  in  Italy.  J.  T.  P. 

Rome.  

*#*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Royal 
Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Signor 
Depretis,  chanted  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
• if  the  different  models  whioh  have  been 
b ibmicted  for  the  moaument  to  Viotor  Em- 
manual,  have  awarded  the  first  prize  of  50,000 
lire  to  M.  Henri  Menot,  formerly  a student  at  the 
French  Academy.  The  design  by  Signor  Ferrari 
Tiacentini  secured  the  seoond  prize  of  80,000  lire. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
president,  in  tbe  ohair, 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Association  Travelling  Studentship  Fund,  an- 
nounced that  tbe  Committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  Sketch-book  had  made  a gift  ! 
of  100Z.  to  the  Studentship  Fund,  and  he  moved 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Sketoh-book  Committee 
for  the  handsome  donation,  and  to  Mr.  C.  G. 
Maylard  for  the  trouble  taken  by  him  in  the 
matter.  Mr.  Kemp  seconded  the  motion,  but, 
while  quite  appreciating  the  motives  of  the 
Sketch-book  Committee,  thought  that  any  future 
surplus  might  more  profitably  be  Bpent  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Sketch-book,  especially  in 
au  increased  use  of  photolithography,  so  as  to 
save  the  time  and  trouble  of  contributors  of 
sketches. 

Owing  to  Borne  misconoeption  as  to  date,  the 
paper  announced  for  the  evening  was  not  forth- 
coming. In  this  emergency, 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgave,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education, 
opened  a discussion  on  architectural  and 
technical  education  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
observed  that  during  the  past  year  he  had 
seen  very  much  of  many  of  the  technical  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  and  abroad.  There 
was,  in  regard  to  architectural  education,  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  English 
system  of  pupilage  or  articles  and  the  Conti- 
nental method  of  teaching  professional  work  iu 
oolleges.  One  great  and  important  feature  in 
Continental  sohools  was  the  training  of  the 
senses  or  perceptions  of  ohildren  at  a very 
early  age  by  what  was  known  as  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  and  the  value  of  that  system  of 
teaching  had  been  recognised  and  was  being 
largely  adopted  by  the  Board  and  other  ele- 
mentary schools  of  this  country.  In  France 
and  Germany  the  lads  in  many  of  the  schools 
were  taught  the  elements  of  certain  trades, 
such,  for  iostance,  as  carpentry,  and  it  was 
gratifying,  he  thought,  to  find  that  a move  ia 
the  same  direction  was  being  made  in  some  of 
our  English  public  schools  by  the  establishment 
of  workshops  where  the  lads  oould  learn  how 
work  Bhonld  be  done.  In  many  French  schools 
not  only  were  the  pupils  taught  the  theory  of 
construction,  but  they  were  taught  to  apply 
rules  and  formulas  praotioally  in  such  work  as 
the  framing  of  trusses,  &o.  This  plan  of  oom. 
bining  practical  instruction  with  scientific 
teaching  had  many  advantages  as  compared 
with  the  English  system,  where  young  lads  who 
had  just  entered  architects’  offioes  without  any 
sort  of  preparation  (except,  perhaps,  that  they 
had  a taste  for  drawing)  had  few  opportunities 
of  going  on  works  and  seeing  work  in  aotual 
execution.  We  had,  however,  the  beginnings  of 
at  least  two  sohools  (those  in  connexion  with 
King’s  and  University  Colleges,  London)  calcu- 
lated to  some  extent  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  pupilage  system  with  regard  to  soientifio 
knowledge,  but  we  certainly  had  nothing  like 
the  fioole  d' Architecture  at  Paris, — a sohool, 
as  its  name  implied,  especially  for  the  education 
of  architects,  and  oarried  on  under  the  direction 
of  professors.  These  professors,  however,  did 
not  employ  the  pupils  in  the  erection  of  works, 
but  set  them  to  make  designs  for  buildings 
which  were  never  carried  out,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  carried  out.  This  was  certainly  a 
great  defect  in  the  French  system.  One  point 
whioh  was  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  connexion  with  the  subject  was  as  to 
how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  add  to  the 
classes  which  the  Association  had  already 
established  practical  classes  for  actual  experi- 
ment in  construction  and  with  materials  ? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Association  to 
affiliate  some  of  its  classes  with  Buch  classes  as 
those  at  King’s  or  University  College  ? The 
result  of  some  suoh  arrangement  would,  he  be- 
lieved, be  very  beneficial,  for  it  would  supply  a 
great  need.  On  the  whole,  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  training  whioh  the  young 
architect  received  in  England  in  the  course  of 
his  “ articles  ” was  not  sufficiently  praotioal, 
either  as  to  the  materials  with  which  be  had 
to  deal,  or  as  to  the  best  method  of  putting 
them  together. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  Mr. 
Redgrave’s  observations,  said  that  one  important 
point  for  consideration  was  tbe  extent  to  which 
it  was  advisable  that  a lad,  before  leaving 
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•school,  should  pursue  a line  of  study  intended 
to  prepare  him  for  the  profession  which  he  was 
to  follow.  His  opinion  was  that  it  wa-t  not 
advisable  to  give  any  such  special  direction  to 
school  stadias.  Of  course,  it,  was  necessary  that 
a lad  intended  as  an  architect  shou'd  have  a 
good  education,  the  possession  of  whioh  would 
the  better  enable  him  to  master  the  details  of 
his  professional  work  when  brought  faoe  to  face 
with  them.  He  was  not  inclined  to  put  much 
trust  in  the  Continental  method  of  teaching 
construction  to  schoolboys,  for  such  teaching 
must  of  necessity  be  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  relative  advantages  and 
disad vanrages  of  the  English  system  of  archi- 
tectural pupilage,  as  compared  with  the  French 
Bystem,  had  often  been  discussed.  Several  very 
•distinguished  members  of  the  Association  had 
passed  through  the  French  sohool,  with  very 
great  distinction  and  advantage  to  themselves, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  their  Bucoess 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  com- 
bined with  the  Frenoh  system  the  practical 
training  to  be  obtained  in  England.  He  did  nor, 
•olaim  that  the  English  system  was  perfection, 
or  anything  like  it;  indeed,  the  Association  was 
avoweoly  established  and  carried  on  to  remedy 
the  educational  defects  of,  and  to  supplement 
the  teaching  capable  of  being  afforded  by,  the 
pupilage  system.  He  believed  that  there  was  a 
large  future  before  the  Association,  which  he 
trusted  would  some  day  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
sort  of  architectural  college,  which  should  gather 
under  one  roof  all  the  educational  facilities  now 
open  to  the  young  architect,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  study  and  improvement,  although 
numerous,  were  scattered  and  necessarily  devoid 
of  system. 

Mr.  Siannus  pointed  out  that  the  great  evil 
of  the  French  atelier  system  of  architectural 
education,  as  pursued  at  the  fioole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  was  that  it  was  not  practical.  The 
students  were  set  to  make  designs  for  various 
buildings,  each  of  whioh  was  almost  invariably 
described  in  the  instructions  as  intended  “pour 
une  riche  amateur.”  Suoh  being  a usual  con- 
dition, there  were  no  incentives  to  studying  the 
economies  of  plan  and  construction  such  as  were 
held  out  by  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
school  at  a certain  moderate  fixed  sum  per 
head.  In  France  the  first  portion  of  the  young 
[architect’s  education  consisted  of  Design,  and 
■the  second  portion  of  Construction,  the  use  of 
Imaterials,  &c.  Surely  the  two  branches  of 
study  should  be  taken  concurrently  ? That 
they  were  not,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
the  great  want  of  practical  knowledge  shown 
by  most  young  architects  in  France.  Th  y were, 
it  was  true,  experts  in  miking  beautiful  draw- 
ings. They  were  wonderfully  clever  in  work- 
ing-up Indian-ink  washes,  and  they  projected 
their  shadows  with  mathematical  precision. 
Very  often,  however,  as  the  ohairman  had  said, 
the  walls  depioted  on  a plan  were  made  of 
uniform  thickness  in  order  to  “balance”  the 
drawing,  and  wichout  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  construction  ; while  it  was  quite  a 
jeommon  thing  to  find  that  sections,  instead 
jof  exhibiting  Buch  practical  and  useful  informa- 
tion as  the  method  of  constructing  the  roof, 
jshowed  instead  beautiful  washes  of  carmine. 
(Seeing  that  the  design  of  a building  was  so 
agreatly  dependent  on  its  construction,  and  that 
its  construction  was  so  much  dependent  on  its 
jplan,  it  was  manifest  that  the  Frenoh  school  was 
inot  a good  one  for  an  architect  to  be  brought  up 
jin.  The  practical  defects  of  the  French  atelier 
isyatem  were,  however,  not  necessarily  inherent 
jto  the  system  of  technical  instruction  advocated 
by  Mr.  Redgrave.  It  was  unquestionable  that 
•the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  Association  was 
ithe  existence  of  admitted  defects  in  the  pupilage 
system.  He  sincerely  trusted  that  some  day 
the  chairmau’s  idea  of  an  architectural  college 
ilwhich  should  bring  together  and  combine  the 
[various  scattered  agencies  of  architectural 
education  now  existing  would  be  realised.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Stannus  referred  to  the  very 
ibigh  excellence  of  French  draughtsmanship, 
iDarticularly  instancing  the  drawings  sent  home 
iby  the  hol  lers  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  The 
jgreat  mistake  made  by  young  French  architect, 
ibowever,  was  in  regarding  draughtsmanship  as 
in  end  in  itself,  instead  of  assigning  to  it  its 
prue  function  as  merely  a means  to  an  end. 

I Mr.  Hampden  Pratt  said  that  no  doubt  it  was 
fiery  desirable  that  the  young  architect  should 
nave  opportunities  for  making  himself  thoroughly 
vonversant  wi  h the  practical  work  of  construe- 
ion  ; but,  setting  aside  the  idea  of  the  proposed 
y|:ollege,  it  was  very  difficult  to  satisfy  that  desire. 


Instances  had  been  mentioned  in  whioh  archi- 
tects had  themselves  worked  at  the  carpenter’s 
bench  or  the  mason’s  banker,  but  anything  like 
the  general  adoption  of  the  practice  would  be 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  some  of  which, 
be  was  afraid,  would  be  insurmountable.  Of 
course,  in  the  workshops  of  a professional  and 
technical  college  each  as  bad  been  proposed,  the 
students  might  very  well  learn  the  use  of  tools, 
but  the  instruction  to  be  gleaned  in  that  way 
wonld  not  have  the  same  amount  of  prac- 
tical value  as  that  to  be  gained  in  the  work- 
shops  of  a first-class  builder  or  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  the  erection  of  buildings.  On  the 
whole,  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  so  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  estaolishment  of  such 
a college  as  had  been  proposed  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear  Oue  drawbaok  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  was 
that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  have  different 
styles  of  design  taught  in  it  with  thorough  im- 
partiality, the  tendency  naturally  being  towards 
an  academical  Btyle. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  great  need  for  architects  receiving  a more 
thoroughly  practical  training  than  many  of  them 
now  received.  It  was  his  experience  that  even 
among  surveyors,  who  were  generally  regarded 
as  being  very  much  more  “ technical”  than  archi- 
tects, there  was  often  a lack  of  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  practical  work  whioh  it  was  so 
necessary  to  possess  in  order  to  be  able  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a building.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Pratt  in  doubting  whether  such 
a college  as  had  been  suggested  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  doing  the  work  anticipated  from  it. 
It  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
system,  which  had  not  been  altogether  success- 
ful,— judging  by  results.  He  did  not  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  a young  lad  who 
wished  to  beoome  an  architect  to  enter  a tech- 
nical sohool  before  entering  an  architect’s  office, 
but  after  he  bad  been  a year  or  two  in  an  arohi- 
teot’s  office  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  fullest 
advantages  from  such  a school,  as  he  would  then 
have  Borne  idea  of  the  direction  which  his 
studies  should  take.  After  all,  the  different 
branches  of  an  architect’s  work  were  compara- 
tively few. 

Mr.  Marti u thought  that  a lad  who  was 
destined  to  enter  the  architectural  profession 
might  usefully  have  his  school-work  so  arranged 
as  to  more  readily  fit  him  for  entering  upon  the 
profession  than  was  usually  the  case.  He  should 
like  to  see  the  establishment  of  such  a college 
as  had  beeu  Bpoken  of,  and  he  should  also  like 
to  see  architects  form  one  brotherhood,  having 
community  of  interests,  bo  that  the  architect 
of  inexperience  and  small  practice  might  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  frvely  inspecting  and 
watohing  the  progress  of  works  being  carried 
out  by  his  more  experienced  and  eminent 
brethren. 

Mr.  Trubshawe,  after  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  millennium  desiderated  by  the  last 
speaker  had  not  quite  arrived,  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  which  was  to  be  derived  from 
engaging  in  the  practical  work  of  a builder’s 
shop. 

The  disonssion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Booth, 
Mr.  Burrell,  Mr.  Mountford  (who  spoke  oom- 
mendably  of  the  practice,  wherever  it  was 
pos-ible,  of  appointing  young  architectural 
assistants  as  under. clerks  of  works,  subject,  of 
course,  to  a senior  and  experienced  clerk  of 
works),  and  Mr.  Hunter,  and  a vote  of  thanks 
having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Redgrave  for  in- 
itiating the  discussion,  that  gentleman  briefly 
referred  to  some  of  the  points  raised,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


Tlie  Gardens  of  Chelsea  Hospital.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  letters 
were  read  from  Sir  C.  Dilke,  M.P.,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  respecting  the 
proposed  abolition  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and  the 
pleasure-grounds  attached  thereto.  Sir  C.  Dilke 
wrote:  “ I am  not  aware  that  any  scheme  is 
contemplated  which  will  deprive  the  publio  of 
the  use  of  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  I 
trust  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of  open 
spaces  for  the  people  are  so  well  known  to  my 
own  constituents  that  they  can  have  no  appre- 
hension that  I shall  cease  to  watch  their  in- 
terests  in  a matter  like  this.”  Mr.  Coope, 
M.P.,  and  Sir  J.  M’Garel-Hogg,  M.P.,  also 
wrote,  promising  that  they  would  carefully 
watch  any  proposal  to  restrict  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  public  in  respect  of  the  hospital 
grounds. 


THE  HALF-YEARLY  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

COSTLY  EXTENSIONS. 

The  proceedings  at  the  half-yearly  meetings 
of  the  several  railway  companies,  which  have 
j ust  been  brought  to  a close,  reveal  the  fact  that, 
as  regards  many  of  the  great  companies  having 
their  termini  in  the  metropolis,  extensions  of 
exceptionally  gigantic  magnitude  are  about  to 
be  carried  out,  the  enormous  and  continually 
increasing  traffic  rendering  the  intended  new 
works  altogether  unavoidable.  These  necessary 
and  oostly  extensions  apply  more  especially  to 
the  Great  Eastern,  Gieat  Northern,  London  and 
Brighton,  and  Midland  Companies,  all  of  whom 
are  about  to  incur  a very  heavy  expenditure  in 
enlarging  their  station  and  other  accommodation 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  A satisfactory 
feature  in  almost  all  the  reports  is  a very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  traffic  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

The  Great  Eastern  is  amongst  the  •ompanies 
which  are  about  to  incur  the  heavy  expenditure 
referred  to.  The  report  presented  to  the  share- 
holders stated  that  during  the  half-year  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  revenue  at  the  rate  of 

per  ceut.,  representing  a net  gain,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
of  44,000?.  The  traffic  receipts  for  the  half-year 
amounred  to  1,704,024Z.  The  dividend  recom- 
mended was  at  the  rate  of  3|  per  cent.,  which  is 
the  largest  dividend  the  company  has  yet  paid. 
The  report  added  that  the  outlay  daring  the 
half-year  on  new  lines  and  other  works  had  been 
821,OOOZ.,  and  that  the  farther  estimated  capital 
expenditure  was  1,620.0001.,  of  whioh  612,000?. 
would  be  required  daring  the  current  half-year. 
In  addressing  the  shareholders,  the  Chairman 
pointed  out  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for 
enlarging  the  Liverpool-street  Station,  and  aleo 
for  lading  down  additional  lines  as  far  as  Strat- 
ford. The  coat  of  the  Liverpool-street  Station 
would  appear  to  have  been  something  fabulous, 
the  Chairman  stating  that  the  land  alone  cost 
the  company  100,000?.  an  acre,  and  as  it  covers 
an  arpa  of  ten  acres,  the  total  cost  of  the  land 
was  1 000,000?.  sterling.  He  observed  that  large 
as  the  station  was,  it  had  not  met  the  entire 
necessities  of  the  traffic.  The  number  of 
trains  had  increased  by  50  per  cent,  within 
the  labt  few  years ; and  they  had  also  to 
accommodate  140  trains  a day  of  the  East 
London  Company.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  directors  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
they  must  mike  additions  to  the  Btation,  and 
lay  down  further  lines  into  it.  In  continuation, 
he  explained  how  they  would  shortly  have  six 
lines  laid  down,  but,  he  added  that  the  station 
itself  was  fast  becoming  inadequate  to  the  traffic, 
and  this  had  led  the  directors  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  powers  whioh  they  possessed  for 
purchasing  property  in  Bishopsgate-street,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  could  obtain  it.  Referring 
to  the  fish  and  vegetable  market  whioh  the  oom- 
paoy  were  forming  under  the  new  goods  depot 
at  Shoreditch,  he  observed  that  if  the  Corpora- 
tion opposed  them  on  the  ground  of  their  alleged 
exclusive  rights  they  would  be  prepared  to  fight 
them  in  a court  of  law.  The  four  acres  and  a 
half  of  the  market  would  be  ready  for  opening 
in  June  next. 

The  Great  Northern  Company’s  report  stated 
that  the  traffic  receipts  for  the  half-year 
amounted  to  1,779,228?.,  as  compared  with 
1,664,193?.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1880. 
The  increase  applied  to  both  passenger,  mer- 
chandise, and  mineral  traffic.  A special 
f.  ature  in  the  report  was  the  statement  as  to 
the  different  classes  of  passengers.  Whilst 
there  had  been  a considerable  decrease  in  first- 
class  passengers,  the  second-class  passengers 
had  increased  by  13,000,  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  travelling  third-class  had 
been  no  less  than  407,803.  Daring  the  half-year 
the  sum  of  643,644?.  had  been  expended  on 
capital  account,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a 
further  sum  of  1,876,844Z.  would  be  required  for 
new  workp,  of  which  662,500 ?.  must  be  expended 
during  the  current  half-year.  The  dividend 
recommended  was  at  the  rate  of  6£  per  cent. 
■Speaking  of  the  extension  works  which  the 
directors  felt  compelled  to  carry  out,  Lord 
Colville,  the  chairman,  observed  that  there  was 
no  finality  in  respect  to  railway  capital.  The 
population  of  the  country  was  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate,  and  they  were  bound  to  find 
accommodation  for  it. 

The  report  and  accounts  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London  and  Brighton  share- 
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holders  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the  half- 
year  amounted  to  1,154,8786.,  being  an  increase 
of  50,8661.,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
corresponding  half-year.  The  dividend  recom- 
mended was  at  the  rate  of  85  per  oent.  The 
capital  expenditure  during  the  half-year  had 
been  357,93 46.,  and  further  capital,  amount- 
ing to  1,250,0001.,  was  required.  Of  this  sum 
355,0001.  would  be  absorbed  in  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Eastbourne  line,  the  Ryde  Pier  and 
railway,  and  the  Chichester  and  Midhurst, 
Lewes  and  East  Grinstead,  and  the  Woodside 
and  Croydon  lines.  The  Chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  that  their  traffic 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  70,0001.  a year, 
and  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  out  of  ordinary 
revenue  for  the  enlargements  and  extensions  on 
the  line  which  were  constantly  being  required. 
The  improvements  at  the  stations  and  extensions 
at  various  points  on  the  line  were  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  traffic  which  was  constantly 
expanding  was  to  be  provided  for.  The  New- 
haven  works  were  proceeding  satisfactorily,  the 
breakwater  being  considerably  advanoed  towards 
completion,  but  an  additional  sum  of  50,0006. 
would  be  required  to  finish  it. 

The  Midland  Company’s  report  stated  that 
there  had  been  a considerable  increase  in  the 
revenue  daring  the  half-  year,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1880,  the  traffio  receipts 
amounting  to  3,626,9706.  The  third-class 
passengers  had  greatly  increased  m number, 
whilst  in  the  first-class  there  had  been  a con- 
siderable decrease.  The  dividend  declared  was 
at  the  rate  of  6j  per  cent.  The  total  capital 
expenditure  during  the  half-year  on  lines  open 
for  traffic,  and  on  new  lines,  was  786,0286. 
Daring  the  current  half-year  1,000,0006.  more 
would  have  to  be  expended,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  in  subsequent  half  - years  was 
2 962,5561.  Adverting  to  the  Poplar  Dock  branch 
and  dep6t,  the  report  stated  that  the  river  and 
dock  walls  wero  completed,  and  the  water  had 
for  somj  time  past  been  admitted  into  the  dook. 
The  large  warehouse  was  roofed  in,  and  the 
small  one  was  ready  for  the  roof.  They  had  the 
traffio  to  carry  on,  and  in  order  that  they  might 
do  it  the  shareholders  must  be  good  enough  to 
let  them  have  the  capital  which  was  necessary 
for  it,  or  otherwise  they  must  allow  the  traffic 
which  the  Midland  Company  was  more  adapted 
to  carry  than  any  other  Company  to  go  by 
some  other  line  that  would  make  provision  for 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  for  the  half-year  amount  to 
5 253,5116.,  showing  a considerable  increase 
over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  and  the  dividend  recommended  in  the 
report  was  at  the  rate  of  8 per  oent.  The 
report  stated  that  1,198,1996.  had  been  spent  on 
capital  account  during  the  half-year,  965,9716. 
of  which  was  on  account  of  the  Roade,  North- 
ampton, and  Rugby  line,  which  was  opened  in 
Deoember  last.  The  chairman’s  remarks  in 
addressing  the  shareholders  were  to  a great 
extent  directed  to  a review  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  property  and  lines  of  the  company 
had  been  maintained,  and  also  to  an  examination 
of  the  different  classes  of  passengers  which  had 
been  carried  during  the  half-year.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  observations  he  made  the  statement 
that  whereas  thirty  years  ago  the  capital  of  the 
company  was  27  millions,  it  was  now  100  millions. 
It  was  one  thing  to  play  with  small  stook,  but 
when  they  had  a property  of  103  millions  it  re- 
quired the  greatest  amount  of  oare  to  guard 
against  even  the  approach  to  depreciation. 

The  report  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  Western  Company  stated  that  the  traffic 
receipts  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  3,984,8136., 
being  184,0006.  in  excess  of  the  receipts  in  the 
corresponding  half-year  of  18S0.  The  increase 
was  both  on  passenger,  merchandise,  and 
mineral  traffic,  the  greatest  rate  of  increase 
being  on  merchandise,  and  amounting  to  99,0001. 
The  dividend  reoommended  was  at  the  rate  of 
71  per  cent.  The  expenditure  on  capital  account 
during  the  half-year  had  been  484,9756.  The 
farther  estimated  expenditure  of  capital  on 
new  lines  and  other  works  was  2,020,8806.,  of 
which  363,9896.  would  be  required  daring  the 
current  half-year.  It  was  stated  that  the 
heading  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  had  been  com- 
pleted during  the  half-year,  so  that  there  were 
now  the  means  of  passage  from  shore  to  shore  be- 
neath the  river.  The  whole  of  the  arohing  for  a 
considerable  length  of  the  permanent  tunnel  had 
been  completed  through  the  only  portion  of  the 
work  in  which  the  more  serious  difficulties  were 
felt  to  exist.  In  oonsequence  of  the  enormous 


increase  of  traffio,  the  line  between  Slough  and 

Taplow  had  been  doubled. 

The  traffic  reoeipts  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Company  for  the  half-year  amounted  to 
1 464,8796 , being  41,0006.  in  excess  of  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1880.  The  dividend  for  the 
half-year  was  at  the  rate  of  7 per  oent.  Amongst 
the  new  works  which  the  company  are  about  to 
carry  out  is  the  widening  of  the  line  from  Clap- 
ham  Junction  to  Hampton  Court  Junction,  and 
also  to  Barnes.  A new  line  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Southampton  is  also  to  be  constructed, 
at  a cost  of  450,0006.,  which  will  shorten  the 
distance  between  London  and  Southampton. 
The  projected  City  extension  from  Waterloo 
was  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting,  several  shareholders  speaking  strongly 
in  favour  of  it,  and  the  chairman  observing  that 
the  project  was  one  of  the  largest  questions 
that  had  ever  been  brought  before  the  share- 
holders. The  carrying  out  of  the  undertaking 
would  probably  involve  the  expenditure  of 
3,500,0006. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  South-Eastern 
Company  for  the  half-year  amounted  to 
1,760,0006.,  showing  an  increase  of  39,36)06.  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1880.  The  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  8 per 
The  expenditure  on  capital  account  during 


the  half-year  had  been  541,5006.  The  report 
stated  that  the  estimated  capital  expenditure 
in  the  future  was  set  down  at  1,556,0006.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  at  the  meeting,  the 
ohairman,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  stated  that 
although  the  Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street 
and  London  Bridge  line  had  cost  3,000,0001.,  it 
did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
traffic,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to  widen 
it.  A portion  of  the  necessary  land  had  already 
been  purchased. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and. 
Dover  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  new  City  station  in  Thames- 
street  was  400,0006.  Like  most  of  the  other 
lines,  the  traffic  reoeipts  for  the  half-year  were 
excess  of  those  of  1880. 

The  reports  of  the  North-Eastern  Company, 
North  Staffordshire,  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan 
District,  North  London,  London,  Tilbury,  and 
Southend,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire, Caledonian,  North  British,  and  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  all  Bhowed  a large  increase  of 
traffic  as  compared  with  last  year.  The  last- 
named  company  are  about  to  incur  a large 
outlay  in  new  works  at  Liverpool,  Fleetwood, 
Bury,  Bolton,  and  other  places  in  Lancashire. 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

Our  province  does  not  extend  to  matters 
ecclesiastical,  except  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
matters  architectural.  Those  who  are  urging 
on  a war  of  extermination  against  the  Established 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  have  concen- 
trated their  fire  upon  the  latter  as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  the  most  likely  to  succumb ; but,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts,  and  probably  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  whioh  the  attack  is  oonduoted, 
their  efforts  appear  to  have  a contrary  effeot 
to  what  they  aim  at,  and  the  Kirk  exhibits 
greater  energy  than  ever,  and  is  extending  its 
borders  in  all  directions.  We  have  had  occasion 
lately  to  refer,  from  time  to  time,  to  numerous 
new  churohes  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  have  been  erected  in  and  about 
Edinburgh.  Some  years  ago  a large  new 
church  was  erected  at  Kilgraston-road,  in  the 
parish  of  Morningside,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Kirk  Session,  who  maintained  that 
the  new  church  was  unnecessary,  and  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  parish  chnroh  ; but  as 
the  matter  now  stands  both  churches  are  filled 
to  overflowing  ; another  large  church  has  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Merchiston; 
and  there  are  upwards  of  100  applicants  for 
sittings  in  the  parish  church,  whose  requests 
cannot  be  complied  with.  To  meet  this  demand 
it  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  church  so 
that  it  may  afford  200  additional  sittings,  and 
three  sketch  designs  have  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Douglas,  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Blano,  and  Messrs.  Hay  & Henderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, respectively.  The  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Hay  & Henderson  have,  we  understand,  met 
with  the  most  favourable  reception,  but  it  is 
under  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  erect  an  entirely  new  church,  espe- 
cially as  the  existing  one  is  defective  as  regards 
acoustics.  The  church  as  it  stands  is  a speci- 
men of  the  nondescript  Norman  style,  with 
elongated  windows,  which  flourished  fifty  years 


a»o ; and  subsequent  additions,  in  the  form  of 

transepts,  are  in  the  same  style.  The  site  it 
occupies  is  a good  one,  and  affords  scope  for 
architectural  display.  The  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Hay  & Henderson,  we  understand,  embrace  the 
entire  removal  of  the  present  west  front,  in- 
cluding the  central  spire,  and  its  extension 
westward  with  a tower  at  one  angle  and  spire 
at  the  other. 

A movement  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment 
of  a private  atelier  in  Edinburgh  to  enable  artists 
and  students  who  have  passed  through  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy’s  Life 
School  to  continue  and  supplement  their  studies. 

It  is  contended  “ that  such  a soherne,  if  esta- 
blished with  a view  to  provide  permanent  sup- 
plementary means  of  study  from  the  life,  would  l| 
supply  a long  and  widely-felt  want,  and  prove  : 
of  great  and  progressive  benefit  to  the  Scottish  ij 
school  of  painting,  placing  it  in  respect  of  eduoa-  4 
tion  more  on  a level  with  the  great  Continental  ! 
schools.”  With  a view  of  raising  the  necessary  1 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  proposal,  the  Scottish 
artists  have  been  invited  to  contribute  examples  ■ 
of  their  work,  by  the  sale  of  whioh  funds  might  1 
be  raised  for  furnishing  suitable  premises,  and  a 1 
committee  has  been  formed  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme. 

Another  art  movement  has  been  broached, 
having  for  its  object  the  reproduction  in  bronze  : 
of  a group  of  “ Alexander  and  Bucephalus,”  an  : 
early  work  by  Sir  John  Steel.  This  work  is  ; 
highly  spoken  of,  and  was  considered  by  the  ( 
late  Sir  William  Allan,  P.R.S.A.,  to  possess  re- 1 
markable  merit.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  an  award  of  506.  was  voted  to  : 
the  yonng  artist  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1 
Manufactures.  As  showing  the  estimation  in  i 
which  it  was  held  by  the  younger  artists  of  the  < 
day,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  studies  in  oil  were  1 
made  of  it  by  the  late  Sir  Daniel  McNee,  while  > 
Dyce  and  David  Scott  executed  careful  drawings 
of  it.  The  incident  represented  is  the  taming  by ; 
the  youthful  Prince  of  Macedonia  of  the  re-! 
doubtable  oharger  whose  indomitable  spirit  had 
previously  resisted  all  restraint.  The  horse  is 
shown  in  the  act  of  rearing,  the  hind-legs  finely ; 
posed  and  the  fore-feet  thrown  freely  into  the  1 
air.  The  hero  stands  on  the  near  side,  with  his 
right  limb  advanced,  and  with  his  right  hand  he 
draws  back  with  muscular  action  the  fiery  Bteed,: 
while  with  his  left-hand  he  is  patting  its 
shoulder.  By  the  energetic  movement  his  robe 
is  thrown  off  the  right  shoulder  and  falls  in  1 
voluminous  folds  over  his  leftside.  The  head  is. 
modelled  from  a bust  in  Florence.  It  is  proposed  1 
to  place  the  group  in  St.  Andrew’s-square,  facing  1 
George-street,  and  where  it  would  be  seen  in 
profile  from  North  and  South  St.  David’s-street.  I 

Professor  Blackie  has  inaugurated  a paper; 
war,  by  attacking  Mr.  Anderson’s  new  campanile 
at  Free  St.  George’s  Church.  This  church,  de-: 
signed  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryoe,  is  of  thati 
late  variety  of  the  Renaissance  marked  by 
broken  pediments,  and  having  the  alternate 
voussoirs  of  the  arched  openings  projecting  1 
from  the  wall  surface.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
happy  production,  and  Mr.  Anderson  has  boldly 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  designed  a tower 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  it,  his  object  having; 
evidently  been  to  produce  a good  distant  effect, 
rather  than  to  secure  harmony  of  parts  when 
closely  observed.  In  execution  this  object 
has  been  fairly  secured,  but  the  procedure  is 
objected  to  by  the  Px'ofessor  ab  initio ; but  he  has 
not  had  all  his  own  way,  for  artists  and  men  of: 
taste  have  arisen  in  defenoeof  the  design.  This,; 
we  think,  is  a healthy  sign,  architectural  works; 
being  too  often  passed  over  with  indifferenoe. 

We  have  never  seen  so  much  house  property, 
in  the  market  as  at  present.  The  open  winter; 
and  low  rate  of  wages  have  induced  over-build-: 
Prices  have  fallen  30  per  cent,  within  thei 


last  three  months,  and  several  failures  are: 
announced. 


Tlie  Austrian  International  Exhibition 
of  Paintings. — Ou  the  1st  inst.  his  Majesty 
opened  the  International  Exhibition  of  Paintings: 
in  the  Kiinstlerhaus,  the  original  building,  built 
by  subscription,  and  which  is  used  for  monthlyl 
exhibitions,  being  too  small  for  an  international: 
exhibition,  even  on  the  most  modest  scale.  In 
March  last  year  a movement  was  started  totl 
complete  the  building,  and  again  the  neoessaryri 
funds  were  found,  the  Emperor  leading  the  sub-l 
scriptiou.  The  Frenoh  and  German  sections: 
occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  new  part  of  the 
building,  most  of  their  chief  painters  being; 
represented.  At  the  side  of  them  are  the  Bel-s 
gian  and  Spanish  contributions. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE 

" COMPTOIR  D'ESOOMPTE  DE  PARIS.” 

Amongst  the  most  important  and  successful 
works  in  Paris  is  the  new  monumental  structure 
scarcely  yet  completed,  which  has  been  erected 
for  the  well-known  financial  establishment,  the 
“ Comptoir  d’Esoompte  de  Paris,”  which  dates 
from  1848,  during  the  second  French  Republic, 
and  has  branches  bearing  the  same  title  in 
London,  India,  China,  Japan,  America,  and  else- 
where. It  maintains,  we  believe,  a high  repu- 
tation. The  architect  of  the  new  building  is 
M.  Corroyer. 

We  give  two  views, — the  Facade,  as  seen  from 
the  Boulevard  Poissonniere,  when  looking  to- 
wards the  Rue  Rougemont,  and  the  Interior  of 
the  Qreat  Hall. 

A statue  by  Millet,  of  Prudence,  calm  and  re- 
flective, dominates  the  main  entrance,  an  arcade 
of  three  openings  leading  to  a handsome  vesti- 
bule, from  which  the  various  departments  of  the 
establishment  are  easily  reached.  Externally, 
the  arohiteot  has  succeeded  in  producing  a new 
and  commanding  form. 

The  great  hall  inoludes  monolithio  columns  of 
granite,  artistic  bas-reliefs  and  mosaics,  and  a 
vast  ceiling  of  glass,  which,  apparently  so  light 
and  fragile,  is  in  truth  a formidable  arrangement 
of  iron  and  glass.  Here  the  art  of  the  archi- 
tect is  less  obvioas  than  the  science  of  the 
engineer.  Bat  where  the  architect  afcill  remains 
master  of  the  field  is  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  dissimulate  to  the  eye  the  con. 
siderable  efforts  he  has  been  forced  to  make  to 
suspend  such  a construction  in  the  air.  In  the 
roof,  above  these  iron  bars,  a series  of  eleotric 
lamps  light  up  the  hall  at  night  with  wonderful 
effect. 

Monsieur  Corroyer  is  the  Government  Archi- 
tect charged  with  the  restoration,  or  rather 
restitution,  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  has  given 
many  proofs  of  a solid  erudition,  intelligence,  and 
ingenious  talent.  But  it  was  to  be  feared,  some 
thought,  that  his  previous  studies  would  have 
drawn  him  into  a retrospective  path,  where  our 
modern  conceptions  would  find  themselves  out  of 
place.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  has  oocurred. 
Passing  from  Mont  St.  Michel  to  the  Comptoir 
d’Esoompte,  M.  Corroyer  has  at  once  thrown 
off  the  “old  Adam,”  and  has  met  the  newer 
exigencies  he  has  had  to  satisfy,  and  that  without 
hesitation  or  embarrassment.  In  spite  of  the 
imprudence  and  the  follies  of  some  of  its  adepts, 
Finance  remains  one  of  the  reigning  powers  of 
our  times. 


NORMAN  DOORWAYS. 

You  have  recently  given  several  interesting 
specimens  of  Norman  doorways,  with  evidently 
a practical  intent.  I send  you,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  that  series,  the  accompanying  sketch  of 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a good  typical  example  of 
Norman  work  of  the  beat  period,  when,  without 
losing  that  vigour  which  characterises  all  the 
work  in  this  style,  greater  delicaoy  was  displayed 
in  the  details,  leading  up  to  the  graceful  propor- 
tions of  the  Early  English  style. 

G.  H.  M.  A. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH, 
SCARBOROUGH. 

The  ohurch  we  illustrate,  whioh  is  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller, 
arohiteot,  will  accommodate  500  adults.  The 
building  will  be  faoed  entirely  with  stone,  and 
will  have  slated  roofs.  The  int«rior  facing  is  of 
red  stock  bricks  with  stone  dressings,  and  with 
granite  shafts  supporting  the  main  timbers.  A 
marble  reredos  will  be  placed  in  the  chancel. 
The  choir-stalls  will  be  of  oak,  carved.  The  cost 
(not  including  reredos  and  choir-stalls),  will  be 
about  7,0001.  Tenders,  we  are  told,  will  shortly 
be  invited. 


Memorial  of  William  Tyndale. — The  Com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  a monument  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  in  memory  of  William 
Tyndale,  who  first  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  English,  met  last  week  in  the  large 
room  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A., 
should  prepare  and  place  the  bronze  statue, 
10  ft.  in  height,  on  a suitable  granite  pedestal, 
on  the  site  (west  of  C haring-cross)  granted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  expense 
will  be  2,4001. 


THE  LESSER  ARTS  OF  LIFE. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  of  lectures  given  in 
support  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  was  delivered  on  the  30th 
nit.,  at  the  Kensington  Yestry-hall,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Morris,  M.A.,  who  took  for  his  subject  “The 
Lesser  Arts  of  Life.” 

The  lecturer  said  that,  without  pretending  to 
give  a definition,  what  he  meant  by  an  art  was 
some  creation  of  man  which  appealed  to  his 
emotions  and  his  intellect  by  means  of  his  senses. 
All  the  greater  arts  appealed  directly  to  that 
intricate  combination  of  intuitive  perceptions, 
feelings,  experience,  and  memory,  which  was 
called  imagination.  The  race  of  man,  even  when 
very  moderately  civilised,  had  a great  number 
of  wants  which  had  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
organised  labour  of  the  community.  From 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation, 
had  grown  up  a body  of  almost  mysterious  skill, 
which  had  exercised  itself  in  making  the  tools 
for  carrying  on  the  occupation  of  living,  so  that 
a very  large  part  of  the  andience  of  the  masters 
of  the  greater  arts  had  been  engaged,  like  them, 
in  making  things.  Men  whose  hands  were 
skilled  in  fashioning  things  conld  not  help  think- 
ing the  while,  and  soon  found  ont  that  their 
deft  fingers  could  express  some  part  of  the 
tangle  of  their  thoughts.  Thus,  though  they 
laboured,  they  did  so  bo  me  what  for  their  pleasure. 
They  had  conquered  the  curse  of  toil,  and  were 
men.  Here,  then,  were  two  kinds  of  art.  Oqp 
of  them  would  exist,  even  if  men  had  no  needs 
but  such  as  were  essential ; the  other  kind, 
called  into  existence  by  material  needs,  was 
bound  no  less  to  recognise  the  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  and  received  the  impress  of  its  striving 
towards  perfection.  This  being  so,  even  the 
lesser  arts  were  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
reasonable  men,  and  those  who  despised  them 
must  do  so  either  out  of  ignorance  as  to  what 
they  really  were,  or  because  they  themselves 
were  in  some  way  or  other  enemies  of  civilisa- 
tion, either  outlaws  from  it  or  oorrupters  of  it. 
There  had  been,  in  all  ages  of  civilisation,  men 
who  had  acted  on  some  such  principle  as  the 
following  words  represented: — “The  world  is 
full  of  grievous  labour  ; the  poor  toiling  for  the 
rioh  and  ever  remaining  poor.  With  this  we,  at 
least,  will  have  nought  to  do  ; we  cannot  amend 
it,  but  we  will  not  be  enriched  by  it,  or  be  any 
better  than  the  worst  of  our  fellows.”  That 
might  be  called  the  monks’  way  of  rejecting  the 
arts.  Who  knew  but  what  the  field  of  art 
might  have  to  lie  fallow  awhile  that  the 
weeds  might  be  known  for  what  they  were,  and 
be  burnt  in  the  end.  If  they  were  to  be 
exoused  for  rejecting  the  arts  it  must  not  be 
beoause  they  were  oontented  to  be  less  than 
men,  but  beoause  they  longed  to  be  more  than 
men.  If  there  were  no  other  way  of  resisting 
the  oppressors  of  the  people,  whom  they  called 
“ Philistines,”  there  was  the  “citizens’  way,” 
viz.,  by  abstaining  from  multiplying  their  mate- 
rial wants  unnecessarily,  and  by  doing  their 
best  to  introduce  the  elements  of  hope  and 
pleasure  into  all  the  labour  with  which  they 
had  anything  to  do,  seeing  that  these  things 
were  the  work  of  free  men  and  not  of  slaves. 
It  was  clear  that  if  they  were  to  fulfil  these 
duties  they  must  take  active  interest  in  the  arts 
of  life  whioh  supplied  men’s  material  needs,  and 
know  something  about  them,  and  it  was  to  help 
those  present  to  a small  fragment  of  this  neces- 
sary knowledge  that  he  now  addressed  them. 
Of  those  arts  to  whioh  he  would  refer  he  knew 
something,  either  as  a workman  or  as  a very 
deeply  interested  onlooker.  Not  only  was  it  pos- 
sible to  make  the  matters  needful  to  their  daily 
life  works  of  art,  but  there  was  something  wrong 
in  the  civilisation  that  did  not  do  this.  If  their 
houses,  clothes,  household  furniture  and  utensils 
were  not  works  of  art  they  were  either  wretohed 
makeshifts  or,  what  was  worse,  degrading 
shams  of  better  things.  If  any  of  these  made 
any  claim  to  be  considered  works  of  art  they 
must  show  obvious  traces  of  the  hand  of  man, 
guided  direotly  by  his  brain  without  more  inter- 
position of  machines  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  nature  of  the  work  done.  Whatso- 
ever art  there  was  in  any  of  these  articles  of 
daily  nse  must  be  evolved  in  a natural  and  an 
unforced  manner  from  the  material  that  was 
dealt  with,  so  that  the  result  would  be  Buch  as 
could  not  be  got  from  any  other  material. 
Lastly,  love  of  nature,  in  all  its  forms,  must  be 
the  ruling  spirit  of  suoh  works  of  art ; the  brain 
that  guided  the  hand  must  be  healthy  and  hope- 
ful, must  be  keenly  alive  to  the  surroundings 
of  their  own  days,  and  must  be  only  so  much 


affected  by  the  art  of  past  times,  as  it  was 
natural  for  an  art  to  be  which  was  alive,  growing, 
and  looking  towards  the  future. 

First,  he  must  mention  architecture,  which, 
though  it  ministered  to  their  material  needs, 
and,  according  to  the  division  between  purely 
spiritual  and  partly  material  arts,  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  lesser  arts,  had,  to  judge 
by  its  etymology,  not  been  reokoned  so  in  times 
past.  Speaking  of  the  whole  world,  and  at  all 
times,  it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that 
the  other  arts  could  not  exist  withont  it,  beoause 
there  had  been,  and  were,  large  and  important 
raoes  of  mankind  who,  strictly  speaking,  had 
no  architecture,  who  were  not  house-dwellers 
but  tent-dwellers,  and  who,  nevertheless,  were 
by  no  means  barren  of  the  arts.  The  very 
seriousness  and  depth  of  feeling  which  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  matters  of  daily  life,  were, 
in  fact,  the  soul  of  architecture,  so  that  amongst 
themselves  the  existence  of  the  other  arts  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  architecture.  He  claimed 
for  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  no  less  a position  than  this,  that  in 
calling  upon  its  members  to  reverence  examples 
of  architecture,  and  to  understand  and  proteot 
the  continuity  of  its  history,  it  was  guarding 
the  very  springs  of  all  art  and  of  all  cultivation. 
But  the  arts  he  had  to  speak  of  in  more  detail 
were  comparatively  a small  part  of  architecture, 
considered  in  that  light.  To  begin  with  pottery, 
the  most  ancient  and  universal,  as  it  was,  per- 
I haps  (setting  aside  house-building),  the  most 
important  of  the  lesser  arts,  and  one,  too,  which 
had  the  consideration  of  recommending  itself  to 
them  from  a more  or  less  historical  point  of  view, 
because,  owing  to  the  indestructibility  of  its 
surface,  it  was  one  of  the  few  domestic  arts  of 
whioh  any  specimens  were  left  to  them  of  the 
ancient  and  classical  times.  All  nations,  how- 
ever barbarous,  had  made  pottery,  but  none  had 
ever  failed  to  make  it  on  true  principles,  and 
none  had  ever  made  shapes  ugly  or  base  till 
quite  modern  times.  He  should  say  that  the 
| making  of  ugly  pottery  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  inventions  of  the  present  civilisa- 
tion. Having  briefly  referred  to  the  history  of 
pottery  down  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Morris 
said  that  the  craft  who  turned  out  such 
tons  of  commercial  wares,  every  piece  of 
which  ought  to  be  a work  of  art,  produced 
almost  literally  nothing.  To  remedy  the  present 
state  of  things,  they  should  ask  for  the  right 
artiole,  and  make  quite  clear  what  it  was  they 
wanted.  As  to  the  kindred  art  of  making  glass 
vessels,  it  was  much  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
potter’s  oraft.  Never  till  their  own  time  had  an 
ugly  or  a stupid  glass  been  made.  A slight  tint 
was  of  advantage  to  the  metal,  and  so  were 
slight  specks  and  streaks ; but  the  idea  nowa- 
days was  to  got  the  glass  colourless.  Passing  on 
to  weaving,  the  lecturer  said  that  its  interest 
was  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meohanical, 
since  the  manner  of  doing  it  had,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  varied  little  for  many  hundred  years. 
Though  mechanical,  it  produced  very  beautiful 
things,  which  an  artist  could  not  disregard. 
The  craft  was  not  a dull  one  if  the  workmen  were 
set  to  do  things  which  were  worth  doing.  As 
the  designing  of  woven  stuffs  fell  into  degrada- 
tion in  the  latter  days,  the  designers  looked 
about  for  trivial  novelties,  seeking  change  for 
the  sake  of  ohange,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
work  was  quite  destroyed.  Its  raison  d’etre 
was  that  it  gave  scope  to  the  application  of 
imagination  and  beauty  to  any  cloth,  thick  or 
thin,  close  or  open,  coBtly  or  cheap.  As  to  the 
art  of  oarpet-weaviDg,  historically  it  belonged 
to  the  East  ; but,  whenever  the  art  began 
among  themselves,  he  feared  it  might  almost  be 
said  to  end  with  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
could  not  agree  with  the  opinion  he  had  heard 
expressed  that  carpets  could  only  be  made  in  the 
East ; but,  delightful  as  they  were,  however, 
they  were  the  products  of  a failing  art.  As  to 
the  Persian  floral  designs,  there  were  still  a few 
of  these  in  existence.  One  thing  seemed  certain : 
that  if  they  did  not  set  to  work  making  their 
own  carpets,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
would  find  the  East  failed  them  ; for  the  last  gift 
of  the  sense  of  harmonious  colour  was  speedily 
dying  out  in  the  East  before  the  conquests 
of  European  rifles  and  money-bags.  In  respect 
to  the  art  of  tapestry-weaving,  it  must  be  spoken 
of  in  the  past  tense ; but  yet  it  was  a noble  art 
once,  and  when  it  was  at  its  best  it  took  the 
place  in  Northern  Europe  of  the  freeco-painting 
of  Italy,  some  of  the  very  best  artists  spending 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  designing  for 
this  art. 

No  craft  had  been  so  oppressed  by  the  “ Philis. 
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tinea  ” aa  that  of  the  dyer.  The  public  were 
ignorant  as  to  their  real  wants,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  craft  belonged  almost  wholly  to  their 
own  days.  The  ancient  Egyptians  knew  well 
the  niceties  of  the  art.  He  himself  had  dyed 
wool  red  by  the  self-same  process  that  the 
Mosaical  dyers  used,  and  from  the  remotest 
times  the  whole  arc  was  thoroughly  understood 
in  India.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  trade 
had  been  revolutionised  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  colours  which  were  the  product  of  coal- 
tar,  they  being  brighter  and  stronger  than  the 
old  dyes,  much  cheaper  in  price,  and  infinitely 
easier  to  use  ; but  every  one  of  these  colours  was 
hideous  in  itself,  whereas  all  the  old  dyes  were 
in  themselves  beautiful  colours.  In  the  circum- 
stances the  new  dyes  must  be  considered  as 
possessing  a negative  virtue ; they  were  as 
fugitive  as  the  older  ones  were  stable.  Unless 
all  art  was  to  disappear  from  their  woven  stuffs, 
they  must  turn  round  and  simply  reject  the  new 
dyes,  which  must  be  relegated  to  a museum  of 
scientific  curiosities.  The  art  of  dyeing  naturally 
led  him  to  the  art  of  printing  on  cloth,  which 
was  really  a very  ancient  art,  since  it  was  not 
essential  that  the  pattern  should  be  printed.  It 
had  suffered  grievously  from  the  degradations 
of  dyeing.  If  they  were  not  to  have  any  beauty 
in  cloth-printing  at  all,  why  Bhould  they  trouble 
to  have  a pattern  of  any  sort  on  their  cotton 
cloths  ? Referring  to  house  furnishing,  the 
lecturer  said  that  if  their  houses  were  built  as 
they  should  be,  they  would  want  but  little 
furniture,  and  be  happy  in  its  scautiness. 
Even  as  it  was  they  should,  at  all  events,  take, 
as  one  maxim,  the  less  the  better.  Excess  of 
furniture  destroyed  the  repose  of  a lazy  man,  and 
was  in  the  way  of  an  industrious  one.  Simplioity 
was  the  one  thing  needful  in  furnishing, — firstly, 
as  to  quantity,  and,  secondly,  as  to  kind.  Tne 
arrangement  of  their  houses  ought  surely  to 
express  the  kind  of  life  they  led  or  desired  to 
lead.  Amongst  the  middle  class  it  had  a kind 
of  orderly  intelligence  which  was  not  without 
eome  value.  Their  furniture  should  be  solid  and 
well  made  in  workmanship,  and  in  design  bhould 
have  nothing  about  it  that  was  not  easily  defen- 
sive ; it  should  be  made  of  timber  rather  ihan 
walking-sticks.  Let  their  first  thoughts  be  of 
the  walls,  for  they  made  the  house  and  home, 
an  1 if  no  sacrifice  was  made  in  their  favour, 
thjy  would  find  places  had  a kind  of  make-shift 
lo  Iging-house  look  about  them,  however  rich  and 
hiudsome  their  movables  might  be. 

Coming  to  the  last  of  the  lesser  arts,  he  said 
that  he  approached  the  art  of  dress  with  terror, 
because  civilisation  had  settled  for  the  male 
sex  that  art  should  have  no  place  in  their 
clothes,  and  that  they  mast,  in  this  matter, 
occupy  the  unamiable  position  of  critics  of  their 
betters.  He  bowed  to  that  decision,  rebel  as  be 
was,  though  he  found  it  difficult  to  admit  that  a 
“chimney-pot  har.”  or  a “tail-coat”  was  the 
embodiment  of  wisdom  in  olothes  philosophy  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  his  more  sceptical  moments, 
he  puzzled  himself  in  thinking  why,  when  he 
was  indoors,  he  shonld  wear  two  coats, — one 
with  a back  and  no  front,  and  the  other  with  a 
front  and  uo  back.  However,  he  had  not  near 
enough  courage  to  rebel  against  these  stern 
sartorial  laws,  and  after  all,  one  could  slip  in  and 
out  of  the  queer  things  with  great  ease.  He 
learned  with  terror  that  the  present  fashion  in 
female  dress  was  on  the  verge  of  a change, 
because,  for  a good  many  years  past,  in  spite  of 
a few  extravagances,  the  dress  of  ladies  in 
England  had  been  highly  satisfactory.  Between 
the  dates  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
Ascension  of  Queen  Victoria,  a style  grew  up 
which  one  might  call  “grim  modern  respect- 
ability.” On  this  period  gradually  crept  the 
fashion  for  the  crinoline.  It  conquered  some- 
thing for  its  predecessor  in  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  allowed  women  to  arrange  their  hair  naturally 
and  gracefully,  but  in  everything  else  m*-re 
bla'aut  vulgarity  was  apparently  what  it  aimed 
at.  The  most  hopeful  Bign  of  the  prrsent 
period  was  freedom  in  dress,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  formerly,  for  now-a  days  a lady 
might  dress  quite  simply  and  beautifully,  and 
yet  not  be  notioed  as  having  anything  peculiar 
or  theatrical  in  her  costume.  Extravagances  of 
fashion  had  not  been  lacking  to  them,  but  no 
one  had  been  compelled  to  adopt  them  ; every 
one  might  dress  herself  in  the  way  her  own 
good  sense  told  her  suited  h r best.  The  first 
and  greatest  necessity  of  rational  and  beantiful 
costume  on  the  part  of  ladies  was  that  they 
should  exercise  liberty  of  choice,  so  be  begged 
them  to  battle  stoutly  for  it,  or  they  would 
tumble  into  exploded  lollies  again.  Their  only 


ohance  of  keeping  that  liberty  was  by  resisting 
the  imposition  on  costume  of  unnatural  mon 
Btrosities.  Garments  Bhould  veil  the  human 
form,  but  neither  caricature  nor  obliteratu  its 
lines.  The  body  should  be  draped,  but  neither 
sewn  up  in  a sack  nor  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a box. 
Drapery,  properly  managed,  was  not  a dead  thing, 
but  a living  one,  expressive  of  the  endless  beauty 
of  motion  ; and  if  this  were  lost  half  the  pleasure 
of  the  eyes  in  common  life  was  lost.  Tney  must 
especially  bear  this  in  mind  because  the  fashion- 
able milliner  had  chiefly  one  end  in  view,  viz., 
how  to  hide  and  degrade  the  human  body  in  the 
most  expensive  mauner.  She  (or  he)  would  see 
no  beauty  in  the  Venus  of  Hilo,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  scaffolds  on  which  to  hang  a bundle  of 
oheap  rags  which  could  be  sold  dear  under  the 
name  of  a dress.  If  ladies  did  not  resist  this  to 
the  bitter  end,  costume  was  rniued  again,  and  all 
the  males  were  rendered  inexpressibly  unhappy  : 
so  he  begged  of  them  fervently  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  upholstered  like  arm-ohairs, 
but  to  drape  themselves  like  women.  Resist 
ohange  for  the  sake  of  change;  this  was  the 
very  bane  of  all  the  arts.  If  they  did  not  resist 
this  stupidity  it  became  a frivolous  waste  of 
time.  They  should  insist  on  having  materials  for 
their  dresses  that  were  excellent  and  beautiful 
of  their  kind,  and  when  they  had  a dress  of  even 
moderately  costly  materials,  they  would  not  be 
in  a burry  to  see  the  end  of  it.  This  was  a 
thiDg  which  would  help  the  weavers,  body  and 
soul,  and  in  a due  and  natural  way,  not  like  the 
too-good  natured  way  of  Lady  Bective,  who 
wanted  them  to  wear  stiff  alpaca,  bo  that  the 
Bradford  capitalists  might  not  have  to  change 
their  machinery.  If  they  would  weave  ngly 
cloth,  let  them  take  the  consequence.  But  one 
good  thing  bred  another,  and  most  assuredly  a 
steadiness  in  fashioD,  when  a good  fashion  had 
been  attained  to,  and  a love  of  beau'  iful  things 
for  their  own  sakes,  and  not  because  they  were 
novelties,  was  human,  reasonable,  and  civilised, 
and  would  help  the  making  of  wares,  and  also 
help  both  master  and  man,  giving  them  time  to 
think  of  beautiful  things,  and  thus  would  raise 
their  lives  to  a higher  level. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  that  the  lesser 
arts  of  life  must  be  practised  ; it  only  remained, 
therefore,  for  them  to  determine  whethrr  they 
should  but  minister  to  their  material  needs, 
receiving  no  stimulus  and  help  from  the  cravings 
of  their  souls  ; or  whether  they  should  really 
form  part  of  their  lives,  material  and  spiritual, 
and  be  bo  helpful  and  natural  that  even  the 
sternest  philosopher  might  look  upon  them 
kindly  and  feel  helped  by  them.  They  should 
look  open-eyed  at  art  and  with  all  sincerity. 
He  wanted  the  democracy  of  the  arts  estab- 
lished ; he  wanted  every  one  to  think  for  himself 
about  them,  and  not  to  take  things  for  granted 
from  hearsay.  Of  course,  such  independence 
must  spring  from  knowledge,  and  it  would  bring 
about  intelligent  and  worthy  oitizens. 


COLONEL  CHESNEY,  R.E.,  AND  THE 

“STANLEY  ENGINEERS”  OF  INDIA. 

Sir, — A letter  has  been  published,  signed  by 
Col.  C.  Chesney,  R.E.,  late  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s-hill,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  defend  the  engineers 
turned  out  by  that  Institution  at  the  expense  of 
the  so-called  “ Stanley  Engineers,”  or  old  Com- 
petition Wallahs.  I,  being  one  of  the  “ Stanley 
Engineers,”  think  it  my  duty  to  oorrect  Col. 
Cbesney’s  miB-statements  in  as  public  a manner 
as  they  were  made,  and  I trust,  for  this  reason, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  publish  this  letter  in 
your  widely-circulated  journal.  The  first  mis- 
statement I would  draw  attention  to  is  the 
following  : — 

“ Some  of  them  (Stanley  Engineers)  may  have 
had  some  practical  training,  but  a large 
proportion * of  them  bad  had  none  whatever. 
The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  in  those  days  were  the  pass- 
ing a very  elementary  examination,  and  the 
having  served  for  one  year  as  pupil  to  an  engi 
neer.  But  as  it  was  not  specified  what  sort  of 
an  engineer  they  were  to  serve  under,  or  what 
amount  of  practical  training  they  were  required 
to  undergo  during  that  year, and  as  anyone  who 
chooses  to  do  so  may  dub  himself  a civil  engi- 
neer and  take  pupils,  practically  the  preparation 
of  a large  proportion  of  these  young  engineers 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a few  ‘crammerB,’ 
who  lived  in  London ; who  had  no  professional 


• The  italics  are  mine. 


practice  to  speak  of ; and  who  worked  up  their 
pupils  to  pass  the  needful  examination  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  elements  of  surveying.  The  so- 
called  pupilage,  in  fact,  instead  of  being  pupilage 
under  an  engineer  as  was  intended,  had  in  many 
cases  degenerated  into  pupilage  under  a tutor. 
As  a means  for  selecting  engineers,  trained  or 
untrained,  the  examination  and  the  test  were 
a mere  sham.” 

So  f*r  as  the  engineers  that  I was  acquainted 
with,  who  came  out  to  India  in  1866,  1867,  and 
1863,  are  concerned,  I know  for  a fact  that  most 
of  them  had  received  a good  college  education, 
and  had  been  pupils  of  engineers  in  the  Uuited 
Kingdom  of  known  position  and  repute.  These 
young  engineers,  I may  mention,  possessed  both 
technical  and  practical  qualifications  of  no  mean 
standard,  and  proved  this  by  passing  the  test 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  Stare.  Some  of 
the  Stanley  men  were  articled  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  three  to  five  years,  and  some  even  had 
been  assistants  up  to  the  time  of  their  examina- 
tion, or  “ sham  test”  as  the  gallant  Colonel  calls 
it.  Col.  Chesney,  I observe,  would  have  the 
public  believe  that  the  engineers  to  whom  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Stanley  men  were  articled 
were  a body  of  quacks  ! I do  not  know  what 
these  worthy  gentlemen  will  think  of  this  insult, 
for  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less.  Any  how,  it 
would,  I submit,  have  been  in  better  taste  had 
Col.  Chesney  reserved  his  remarks,  and  so  spared 
the  feelings  of  many  honourable  gentlemen  who 
are  still  living. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  the  examination  the 
Stanley  Engineers  had  to  pass,  I would  refer 
Colonel  Chesney  to  the  papers  of  what  he  calls  i 
the  “ Bbam  test  ” published  by  Messrs.  Hansard  I 
& Co.,  of  Great  Queen-street,  London,  by  order  I 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  your  paper  in  .! 
the  years  the  examinations  were  held.  The  ij 
conditions,  he  will  find,  were  most  strict,  and  !| 
were  rigorously  carried  out  by  the  India  Office  •{ 
authorities.  The  examinations  were  most 
searching  and  complete,  and  were  conducted  l| 
by  eminent  professors  and  officers  appointed  If 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  such  as  the  late  ?i 
Professor  J.  Cape,  Mr.  George  White,  C.E., 
and  the  late  Colonel  C.  D.  Newmarsh,  R.E.  .1 
( vide  the  opinions  of  the  leading  professional  It 
engineering  journals  published  at  that  time),  ,| 
and  I think  therefore  that  C >lonel  Cuesney’s 
remarks  as  to  “sham  tes's”  can  only  be  in-  I 
tended  as  a slur  on  the  India  Office  authorities  I 
for  the  careless  manner  in  which  he  supposes  I 
they  conducted  these  examinations. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Colonel  has  but  a super-  l 
ficial  knowledge  of  the  subj-ct  he  has  written  a 
about,  and  that  he  has  not  even  taken  the  4 
trouble  to  search  for  facts  before  making  such  In 
assertions.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  I 
statement  made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  ) 
House  of  Lords  in  July  lastregsrding  thefailureof  t 
the  barracks  at  Allahabad,  which  he  attributed  to  h 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  I 
Public  Works  Department,  but  which  turned  I 
out  on  inquiry  to  be  attributable  to  the  Royal), 
Engineers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  officers  holding  high  : 
State  positions  should  lower  themselves  in  theil: 
estimation  of  the  publio  by  making  such  rash  ! 
and  unfounded  statements,  as  there  is  no  pos-tP 
sible  excuse  for  their  so  doing,  they  having  every  1 1 
opportunity  of  getting  at  facts  if  they  will  f 
only  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  few  London  “ crammers  ” into  whose-; 
hands  Colonel  Chesney  says  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  engineers  had  fallen,  the  statement  hardly! 
needs  comment,  but  I would  again  refer  him  totii 
the  Parliamentary  Papers  before  alluded  to,  andii: 
he  will  find  from  them  that  the  greater  portion  ofil 
the  “Stanley  Engineers”  bad  undergone  am 
expensive  technical  education  at  eome  univereityiri 
or  college  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  i 
aud  had  been  articled  to  well-known  engineers)!: 
residing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I know  for  a h 
fact  that  many  of  the  Cooper’s  Hill  students  arei  ■ 
sent  to  the  very  firms  of  Engineers  (“quacks,”!) 
as  Colonel  Chesney  implies)  for  their  period  ofi 
practical  training,  varying  from  six  to  twelve' ! 
months,  whereas  many  of  the  “ Stanley  Eogi-ii 
neers  ” were  articled  for  terms  of  from  three  to 
five  years.  The  great  advantage  Government- 
gained  in  obtaining  engineers  in  the  open  market- 
by  the  old  competitive  Bystem  whs  that  they 
obtained  a cla68  of  men  who  were  thoroughly 
technical  and  practical  engineers  at  the  absurdly!, 
low  rate  of  Rs  170  per  month, — men  who  were 
sufficiently  experienced  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  large  works  when  they  arrived  in  India.  Ii 
regret  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  Ba:.d  of  thfii 
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Cooper’s  Hill  students,  who  are,  after  all,  mere 
schoolboys,  and  are  of  very  little  use  to  the 
State  until  they  have  had  at  least  two  years’ 
experience  in  the  country  at  Government’s 
expense.  This  is  a well-known  fact  to  unpre- 
judiced officers  serving  in  the  Publio  Works 
Department  in  India. 

Any  number  of  men  oould  have  been  obtained 
under  the  old  competitive  system  had  the  same 
advantages  of  pay  and  the  other  inducements 
been  offered  to  them  as  are  now  offered  to 
Cooper’s  Hill  students,  and  it  would  have  been 
by  far  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and  best 
Bystem  for  the  State.  Rs.350  per  month  for  raw 
Cooper’s  Hill  students  is  a very  different  matter 
from  the  miserable  pittance  of  Rs.170  per  month 
for  qualified  professional  men  to  start  with  in 
India.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  the  key  to  the 
failure  of  the  old  system.  It  was  not  through 
the  inferior  quality  of  material  obtained  in  the 
open  market,  as  Colonel  Cheeney  wishes  the 
public  to  believe,  but  rather  because  a sufficient 
number  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  pay 
offered.  If  Colonel  Chesney  is  unable  to  see  for 
himself  what  kind  of  service  the  Stanley  engi- 
neers have  given  in  India,  he  will,  if  he  will 
only  make  the  neoessary  inquiries,  find  that 
these  engineers  are  second  to  no  other  class  of 
offioers  in  the  Publis  Works  Department. 
Several  of  them  have  had,  and  still  have,  some 
of  the  largest  publio  workB  in  the  Empire  under 
their  oharge  and  control,  and,  what  is  more, 
their  works  have  not  failed.  Not  only  does  Sir 
A.  Clarke’s  unbiassed  opinion  bear  out  this,  but 
it  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  other  disinterested 
professional  authorities. 

As  before  stated,  any  number  of  qualified 
engineers  can  be  obtained  by  open  competition, 
if  proper  inducements  and  a fair  share  of  the 
prizes  in  the  service  are  offered,  instead  of  the 
bulk  being  monopolised  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
as  at  present.  Even  the  Cooper’s  Hill  Institu- 
tion is  managed  by  well-paid  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  I believe  it  will  be  found 
that  they  monopolise  the  best  paid  engineering 
appointments  in  that  Institution.  It  appears, 
theD,  in  order  to  secure  a pension  for  Bervioe  in 
India,  and,  in  addition,  to  find  comfortable 
quarters  and  a good  salary  as  Principal  or  Pro- 
fessor at  Cooper’s  Hill,  one  must  needs  be  a 
Royal  Engineer.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Colonel 
Chesney  upholds  his  pet  oollege,  but  he  will 
find  that  it  will  only  answer  for  a few  years 
! longer,  as  it  is  rapidly  losing  the  popularity  it  at 
! first  enjoyed.  The  general  opinion,  both  in 
i India  and  at  home,  is  that  the  sooner  this  Insti- 
tution is  closed  the  better  for  the  Government 
: and  the  Indian  tax-payer. 

An  Abused  Stanley  Engineer. 
i India,  February  28. 


A NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL  MODELS. 

As  Musio  is  (under  Royal  auspices)  about  to 
receive  a permanent  representation  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a National  College  of  Musio,  so 
^Architecture  should,  from  its  importance,  be 
uequally  represented  by  a similar  institution. 

The  profession  of  the  architect  stands  second 
nto  none  in  the  amount  of  versatile  ability  re- 
squired.  In  addition  to  the  time,  Btudy,  experi- 
i unen t,  travel,  and  researob,  involved  in  its  pnr- 
. suit,  there  is  no  profession  which  necessitates  so 
: intimate  a knowledge  of  other  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  those  materials  and  mechanical  trades 
i with  which  it  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nexion. Did  Eogland,  like  France,  possess  a 
i National  School  of  Architecture,  like  the  Aoa- 
i d6mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession would  be  advanced,  a taste  for  architec- 
ture would  spring  up  among  the  people,  and  in 
developing  this  taste  a great  improvement  would 
take  place  in  our  publio  buildings  and  domestic 
I dwellings. 

The  Building  Exhibition,  recently  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  is  a step  in  the  right 
’ direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  future  exhibitions. 

At  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  architecture  took 
; i very  prominent  position,  and  models  formed 
in  important  collection. 

While  England  may  favourably  compare  with 
>ther  countries  in  the  beauty,  grace,  and  majesty 
>f  design  of  the  edifices  which  adorn  her  land, 
he  posBesees  no  gallery  of  architectural  models 
•Wording  an  interesting  study  to  the  arohiteot, 
he  student,  and  foreign  visitor. 

How  best  to  promote  a taste  for  arohiteoture 
i J a subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 


Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a National  School  of  Arohiteoture  would 
be  the  only  means  by  which  this  oould  be 
effected. 

Beyond  the  Architectural  Museum  in  Tufton- 
street,  Westminster,  and  a meagre  display  of 
models  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  publio 
have  but  very  little  to  instruct  them.  In  esta- 
blishing a National  School  of  Architecture,  the 
first  great  requisite  would  be  a collection  of 
highly.executed  models  to  scale  of  the  principal 
publio  buildings,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern ; 
besides  others  showing  types  of  construction  of 
roofs,  vaults,  bridges, &c.,  and  other  architectural 
elements.  People  are  more  easily  taught  by 
models  than  by  drawings. 

You  can  walk  round  a model  where  you 
oannot  round  a drawing,  and  you  can  convey  to 
the  eye  of  an  observer  a clearer  idea  of  what  a 
building  would  be  like  upon  ereotion  than  by  a 
series  of  drawings,  however  accurately  made. 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  have 
each  their  National  Gallery  of  Arohiteotural 
Models ; England  is  unfortunately  without  so 
valuable  an  exhibition.  In  Germany,  a model 
(and,  if  necessary,  a working  model)  is  required 
before  an  invention  can  be  patented. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  establishing 
a Gallery  of  Architectural  Models  would  be 
getting  a sufficient  collection  of  well-executed 
models  illustrative  of  everything  that  is  im- 
portant and  interesting  in  architecture.  To  obtain 
this  a staff  of  artists  would  be  required.  These 
would  have  to  be  trained,  as  the  art  now  is 
almost  obsolete. 

That  modelling  is  a pursuit  whioh  is  mnoh 
taken  to  by  the  youth  of  the  land  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  models  we  see  at  working 
men’s  exhibitions,  but  the  examples  shown  are 
very  seldom  constructed  to  scale,  and  have  not 
that  geometrical  aocuraoy  and  fineness  of 
detail  necessary  in  a high-class  model. 

A model  oannot  be  made  too  faithful  an 
embodiment  of  an  architect’s  design ; the  more 
it  is  so,  the  more  it  beoomes  a work  of  art,  and 
thus  an  object  of  national  interest,  and  when  it 
becomes  an  object  of  national  interest  it  advances 
the  interest  of  the  architect  and  of  the  profes- 
sion to  whioh  he  belongs. 

The  profession  of  the  architectural  modeller 
is  one  which  requires  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
patience,  a mathematical  acouracy  and  delioaoy 
of  workmanship,  and  an  inventive  genius  worthy 
of  a higher  profession. 

To  the  architect,  his  client,  and  the  public,  a 
gallery  of  architectural  models  would  be  invalu- 
able. The  arohiteot  would  be  spared  spending 
a great  portion  of  his  time  in  going  abroad  upon 
a hasty  and  discursive  sketching  tour ; his  client 
would  have  an  abundance  of  examples  of  the 
Btyle  in  which  he  would  like  a building  erected, 
and  the  publio  would  be  able  to  compare  the 
difference  and  various  merits  of  different  styles 
of  architecture : buildings  whioh  would  take 
yearB  of  travel  to  visit  would  be  brought  before 
it  in  their  miniature  representations,  and  much 
valuable,  historio,  and  interesting  information 
would  be  obtained. 

Did  suoh  an  exhibition  exist,  it  could  be 
divided  into  various  sections  or  departments, 
one  devoted  to  anoient  arohiteoture,  British  and 
foreign;  another  to  illustrations  of  the  various 
periods  of  Gothic  architecture ; others  to  repre- 
sentations of  publio  buildings,  country  and  town 
mansions,  cathedrals,  ohnroheB,  temples,  mauso- 
leums, publio  memorials,  monuments,  the  stately 
homes  of  England,  principal  bridges,  viaducts, 
breakwaters,  lighthouses,  tunnels,  &c. 

No  building  of  any  importance  should  be 
erected  without  a model  being  previously  con- 
structed. A good  model  not  only  assists  the 
artist  in  the  correction  of  his  desigD,  but  is  also 
a test  of  the  acouracy  of  his  draughtsmanship. 
The  cost  of  a model  should  be  no  objection  to 
having  one  made.  You  can  pull  down  a model, 
alter  or  add  to  it,  muoh  oheaper  than  you  can  a 
building.  The  architect’s  client  would  be  saved 
that  expense,  vexation,  and  disappointment 
whioh  these  highly-got-up  drawings  create,  being 
frequently  drawn  from  the  most  impossible 
point  of  perspective.  The  importance  of  models 
in  legal  cases,  in  disputes  regarding  boundaries, 
rights  of  way,  and  questions  of  light  and  air, 
will  be  acknowledged  by  judge,  counsel,  and 
jurymen. 

Modelling  is  not  a modern  invention,  but  is  as 
ancient,  almost,  as  building  itself.  The  early 
arohiteots  were  mechanics  as  well  as  designers 
and  draughtsmen.  They  oould  use  the  tool  as 
well  as  the  penoil.  Models  are  frequently  to  be 
Been  in  the  hands  of  statues  of  founders  and 


benefactors.  Christopher  Wren  made  models  of 
his  ohurohes  ; one  is  still  preserved  of  St.  Paul’s, 
also  of  St.  Giles’s.  An  architectural  Btudent 
would  attain  higher  progress  in  his  profession 
by  being  a successful  modeller.  It  is  true 
photography  has  done  much  to  do  away  with 
models,  as  any  number  of  perspective  drawings 
can  be  obtained  ; but  these,  even  at  the  best, 
fail  to  give  to  an  observer  that  fulness  of  idea 
with  whioh  he  can  grasp  a building  in  all  its 
parts, — the  relation  that  one  part  bears  to 
another  and  the  whole,  the  recesses  and  projec- 
tions, roof,  plan,  system  of  ventilation,  drainage, 
&o., — when  a well-executed  model  is  employed. 

One  cause  of  architectural  modelling  not  being 
brought  into  greater  requisition  is  that  models 
take  so  long  to  construct.  This  could  be  obviated 
by  employing  a sufficient  staff  of  assistants,  that 
a model  might  be  constructed  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  architect  could  prepare  his  drawings. 
Another  reason  why  models  are  not  more 
frequently  used  is  that  they  are  often  bo  indif- 
ferently constructed  as  to  beoome  more  like 
oaricatures  of  an  architect’s  design  than  any 
real  embodiment  of  it.  An  ill-constructed  model 
is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  is  neither  guide  nor 
ornament.  High-class  models  are  not  only 
valuable  as  works  of  art,  but  as  sources  of 
instruction. 

In  exhibitions  where  models  are  displayed 
they  are  placed  considerably  too  low,  bo  that  the 
spectator  looks  down  upon  the  roof  instead  of 
looking  up  at  the  building.  The  surroundings 
to  a building,  as  the  lawn,  terraces,  fountain, 
Btatues,  statuary  groups,  flower-beds,  shrub- 
beries, &c.,  Bhould  have  their  due  representation 
in  a model,  as  giving  effect  to  the  architecture. 

The  material  in  whioh  models  Bhould  be  con- 
structed depends  upon  the  class  of  building  to 
be  represented.  Cork  is  admirably  adapted  for 
representing  ruins  of  old  castles  and  abbeys; 
paper  or  cardboard,  where  cheapness  is  an 
objeot;  and  plaster  for  illustrating  temples, 
monuments,  ooliseums,  where  the  building  is  of 
stone  or  marble.  Wood  iB  the  most  eligible  of 
all  materials,  as  it  is  easily  carved,  bent,  and 
moulded,  and  you  can  obtain  it  almost  of  any 
colour.  It  admits  of  muoh  fineness  of  detail, 
and  models  made  of  this  material  can  be  easily 
cleaned,  added  to,  or  altered.  By  using  wood  of 
aifferent  colours,  to  represent  the  different 
materials  of  whioh  a building  is  oomposed,  and 
inlaying  them,  gives  to  a model  a more  realistic 
appearanoe  than  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
cork,oardboard,  or  plaster.  Models  made  of  wood 
are  not  liable  to  damage  in  transit.  Models 
constructed  on  this  principle  avoid  the  roughness 
of  the  cork,  the  toy-like  effect  of  the  card- 
board, and  the  monotony  of  colour  peculiar  to 
plaster  models.  The  model  of  Preston  Hall, 
Aylesford,  Kent,  the  seat  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey, 
is  the  only  publio  one  of  this  kind.  It  is  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  can  be 
seen  others  of  the  kindB  above  mentioned.  The 
subject  of  architectural  modelling  is  one  that 
might  well  be  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects,  and,  no  doubt,  under  their  foster- 
ing auspices,  whioh  the  architecture-loving 
publio  might  be  induced  to  cherish,  a foundation 
of  an  architectural  model  gallery  might  be  laid, 
and  thus  plant  the  germ  of  a national  sohool  of 
architecture.  W. 


PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  BATTERSEA. 

The  question  of  erecting  publio  baths  and 
washhouses  for  Battersea,  whioh  has  for  some 
time  past  been  under  consideration,  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  a few  days  ago,  so  far 
as  regards  the  baths,  but  not  without  con- 
siderable opposition  having  been  manifested  by 
some  members  of  the  Vestry,  and  a number  of 
dissentient  ratepayers.  The  erection  of  wash- 
houses in  connexion  with  the  undertaking  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Vestry 
is  given  to  the  Commissioners  empowering 
them  to  borrow  the  sum  of  25,000Z.  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  baths.  It  is  stated  that 
planB  and  provisions  have  been  arranged  by 
which  the  bath  could  be  oovered  over  when 
desired,  and  a winter  gymnasium  created. 


FUR  IN  KETTLES. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  is  the 
best  way  to  get  the  slate  off  the  inside  of  a copper 
tea-kettle  without  the  use  of  the  hammer  ? We  use 
boiler  fluid  for  the  same  purpose  in  steam  boilers, 
but  should  be  afraid  to  use  it  in  a tea-kettle.  This 
is  a very  small  matter,  but  the  information  would 
be  very  useful.  W.  P. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  CONCRETE. 

Sib, — I hope  you  will  not  think  the  excellent 
advioe  you  gave  in  your  issue  of  the  25th 
ult.  as  to  the  non  - advisability  of  copying 
other  materials  in  concrete  is  neglected  by 
me  from  any  disrespect  to  your  experienced 
judgment;  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  appa- 
rent impossibility  of  making  concrete,  as  con- 
crete, look  well.  On  the  Palatine  Hill  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cfesars.  The 
basement  wall  is  of  concrete,  with  the  marks  of 
the  joints  of  the  boards  still  on  it,  and  the 
remains  of  slabs  of  marble  about  l'in.  thick,  with 
which  the  walls  were  covered,  still  exist. 

In  Pompeii  the  ceiling  of  the  baths  is  of 
conorete,  faced  with  some  white  cement,  most 
beautifully  modelled  ; the  columns  of  the  various 
temples  are  faced  with  red  cement ; the  walls  of 
all  the  houses  are  painted  with  frescoes  ; there 
are  acres  of  floor  space  covered  with  marble 
mosaic  on  a concrete  bed.  So  here  are  four 
methods  of  facing  concrete,  in  none  of  which  is 
the  material  seen. 

In  Venice,  the  walls  of  St.  Mark’s  are  lined 
with  glasH  mosaic  of  various  marbles ; what  the 
groundwork  is  I do  not  know,  but  l examined  a 
damaged  pilaster  on  the  principal  front,  and 
found  behind  the  marble  panel,  whioh  was  less 
than  | in.  in  thickness,  a backing  of  conorete. 

At  Versailles,  the  lodgeB  to  the  park  are 
plastered  with  red  plaster,  and  lined  with  lime 
putty  in  imitation  of  brickwork.  I do  not  know 
whether  concrete  is  underneath,  but  in  many 
parts  of  Paris  this  same  treatment  can  be  seen. 

In  Amsterdam  is  a new  building  of  concrete 
tinted  and  jointed  to  represent  Btone  ; it  would 
be  taken  for  a stone  building  without  close 
examination.  I saw  it  in  the  concrete-maker’s 
yard,  with  every  block  marked  ready  for 
ereotion. 

At  Haarlem  is  a manufactory  of  conorete 
bricks,  and  for  hardness,  truth,  and  weather- 
resistance  superior  to  any  clay  bricks  that  I have 
ever  seen ; yet  they  have  to  be  made  so  as  to 
resemble  a clay  brick  in  colour  and  shape.  I 
have  one  in  my  possession.  Here  we  have  a 
superior  article  made  to  resemble  an  inferior 
one,  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  new 
things.  Therefore  the  difficulty  of  treating  con- 
crete to  make  it  look  well  has  always  been  felt, 
and  it  has  always,  as  far  as  I know,  been  faced 
with  some  other  material  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  concrete  can  be  carved,  and  that  it 
stands  up  sharp  and  crisp  under  the  chisel.  It 
must  not,  however  be  left  too  long,  or  it  gets  as 
hard  a°  flint.  I exhibited  some  carved  panels 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  designed  by  Mr. 
R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  and  I have  had  a small 
one  exposed  to  the  weather  ever  Bince.  I will 
send  it  to  my  Bhop,  35,  Poultry,  together  with 
the  brick  from  Haarlem  and  a piece  of  concrete 
2,000  years  old,  given  to  me  by  a priest  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  dug  out  in  my  presence 
from  the  excavations  going  on,  by  the  time  this 
is  in  print,  so  that  your  readers  oan  call  and  see 
it  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

At  the  corner  of  Wells-lane,  Hampstead,  the 
carvers  are  now  at  work  oarving  the  string- 
course round  Mr.  Ewan  Christian’s  own  house  in 
my  red  conorete. 

At  the  bottom  of  Fitzjohn’s-avenue,  near  the 
Swiss  Cottage  Station,  there  is  the  wall  I have 
just  built  to  match  the  old  building  there, 
Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  architects.  The 
carvers  are  now  carving  the  bosses  and  crockets 
in  grey  concrete. 

When  the  material  is  fresh  cast  it  can  be  cut 
with  great  facility  ; in  faot,  it  can  be  cast 
roughly  to  the  pattern  required,  and  tooled  off 
when  it  gets  hard  enough.  By  this  means  yon 
would  get  the  effect  with  no  waste  of  labour. 

I do  not  profess  to  be  anything  but  a worker 
in  conoretp,  ready  to  carry  out,  as  well  as  I can, 
any  work  that  is  placed  in  my  hands.  If  any 
architect  thinks  he  can  treat  ooncrete  better 
than  it  has  been  treated,  I promise  I will  do  my 
best  to  oarry  out  his  ideas.  I have  to  make 
what  the  publio  will  buy,  and  for  me  to  pretend 
to  dictate  to  the  publio  as  to  what  they  should 
like  and  what  they  should  not,  would  be  absurd. 
You  will  see  I have  not  been  idle.  Anything 
good  I am  always  glad  to  copy,  and  anything 
bad  to  avoid ; and  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
make  any  suggestions  worth  hearing,  I shall  be 
be  only  too  glad  to  try  and  oarry  them  out.  I 
do  not,  however,  see  that  in  faoing  conorete 
with  imitations  of  other  materials  I am 
doing  wrong.  The  Romans  faced  it  with  imita- 
tions of  marble  beoause  marble  was  their  best 
bailding  material;  the  Venetians  with  marble 


and  glass  mosaic,  the  latter  being  their  great 
speciality  ; the  Frenoh  with  anything  in  the 
world  that  would  look  well.  I suspeotthe  French 
must  laugh  finely  at  our  Btraight-laced  sancti- 
moniousness,  and  whilst  we  are  discussing 
amongst  ourselves  what  is  right  and  proper, 
they  set  all  our  regulations  at  defianoe,  and  teach 
the  whole  world  the  art  of  pleasing  and  suc- 
cessful decoration.  Whilst  the  Dutch,  the  honest 
sober  Dutch,  make  most  excellent  bricks,  still 
you  see  the  produot  for  which  they  are  famed, 
and  wherever  have  I differed  from  them  ? My 
great  crime  seems  to  be  in  making  wall-tiles. 
Well,  there  are  thousads  and  thousands  of  cement 
floor-tiles  very  small  all  over  the  Continent ; it 
is  difficult  to  pass  any  large  building  works 
without  seeing  them.  I have  seen  them  in 
Brussels,  in  Paris,  in  Florence,  in  Rome.  Why, 
in  Mentone,  where  the  Queen  is  now  staying, 
instead  of  the  beautiful  sloping  beach,  as  the 
illustrated  pacers  show,  evidently  copied  from 
old  sketches,  there  is  a sea-wall  and  a capital  foot- 
path the  whole  length  of  the  bay  and  faced  with 
cement,  divided  into  squares  to  look  like  stones; 
and  if  floor-tiles  are  so  common,  where  is 
the  sin  of  making  wall-tiles  ? Where  is  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  says  “ Tiles  shall  be 
made  of  clay  only  ” ? 

Ib  it  wise  for  us  to  sit  at  home  and  say  we  are 
thankful  we  are  not  such  Goths  as  those  foreign 
architects ; we  are  in  the  right,  all  other  people 
are  in  the  wrong ; we  merely  study  their  stupid 
proceedings  to  condemn  them  ? Let  us  get  out 
of  our  holes  and  corners  and  see  what  the  world 
is  about,  for  if  we  seek  to  conooct  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  society  in  our  back  parlours,  we 
shall  find  one  day  sooiety  is  gone  on  ahead  and 
left  us  high  and  dry,  and,  to  our  great  disgust 
and  astonishment,  that  the  world  has  actually 
learned  to  do  without  us.  W.  H.  Lascelles. 


ANGORA. 

Dr.  Karl  Humann,  the  discoverer  of  the 
great  altar  and  other  important  relics  of  Perga- 
mon,  is  on  the  point  of  commencing,  with  the 
assistance  of  Herr  Hofler,  an  Austrian  anti- 
quary, a Beries  of  excavations  at  another 
interesting  spot  in  Asia  Minor,  to  wit,  Angora, 
the  ancient  Ankyra,  in  Galatia.  This  city, 
which  was  still  flourishing  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  is  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
monumental  remains,  containing  important 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
brought  to  light  by  M.  Texier  and  other 
travellers.  The  steep  citadel  of  Angora  is 
surrounded  by  treble  walls  whioh  are  built  of 
blooks  of  ancient  masonry,  many  of  them  con- 
taining  inscriptions.  The  best  known  of  the 
inscriptions  of  this  place  is  that  of  the  so-called 
Monumentum  Ancyranum,  whioh  stands  in  the 
pronaos  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus.  It  is  in 
Latin,  and  is  inscribed  on  a tablet.  It  consists 
of  a large  portion  of  the  will  and  testament  of 
the  emperor,  and  describes  not  only  his  principal 
actions,  but,  what  in  particular  is  of  architectural 
interest,  it  gives  a list  of  the  chief  edifices  he 
caused  to  be  constructed.  It  is  Dr.  Hnmann’s 
first  object  to  obtain  an  exact  facsimile  of  this 
important  inscription,  after  which  he  will  turn 
his  attention  to  the  other  principal  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Angora. 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

A society  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
excavating  the  anoient  sites  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta,  and  the  soheme  has  been  started  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  general  plan 
drawn  out  has  received  the  approval  of  many 
distinguished  persons,  including  antiquaries  and 
Egyptologists. 

A meeting  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  which 
Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  took  the  ohair,  supported 
by  Mr.  H.  Yilliers-Stuart,  M.P.  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  was  eleoted  hon.  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Amelia  B.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart 
Poole  hon.  secretaries.  The  sooiety  is  already 
in  correspondence  with  M.  Maspero  with  the 
object  of  beginning  its  operations  so  soon  as 
sufficient  funds  are  provided.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  exca- 
vations in  the  Delta,  which  np  to  thiB  time  has 
been  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  and  where  but 
one  site  (Zoan-Tanis)  has  been  explored  by 
archaeologists. 

Besides  the  sites  connected  with  Hebrew, 
Hellenio,  and  Phosnician  history,  the  Delta  iB 
rioh  in  mounds  of  famous  Egyptian  cities,  as 
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Sa'is  and  Xofs.  In  order  to  examine  theee  sites,  , 
it  will,  in  the  first  plaoe,  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  making  a ten- 
tative exploration.  Should  this  sum  suffice,  the  i 
two  sites  of  Goshen  and  Naukratis  could  be  i 
simultaneously  excavated,  otherwise  Goshen  i 
would  have  the  preference. 


LINDSEY  HOUSE,  CHELSEA. 

The  house  No.  100,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  is  i 
advertised  to  be  Bold  by  auction  on  the  20th  of  fj 
April  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Mann,  for  Messrs.  Trollope.  J 
This  house  is  the  westernmost  of  the  four  'I 
houses  into  whioh  the  fine  mansion  known  aa  n 
Lindsey  House  is  now  divided.  It  was  for-  • 
merly  divided  into  five  houses  by  party-walls,  J 
but  in  1875  the  two  westernmost  houses  were  « 
thrown  into  one,  and  extensive  repairs  and 
alterations  carried  out  to  them,  under  the  3 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Devey.  There  are  3 
some  handsome  wood  and  marble  mantelpieces,  , 
similar  to  those  put  up  by  Wren  at  Hampton  i 
Court,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  : 
house  was  designed  by  Wren,  but  of  this  there  = 
is  no  evidence ; and  in  the  ante-room  off  the  3 
landing  on  the  first  floor  is  a fireplacp,  with  : 
marble  jambs  and  wood  mantel  over,  designed  3 
by  Mr.  Philip  Webb.  The  house  has  been  for  l 
some  years  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford. 

Lindsey  House  was  built  about  1660  by  ( 
Robert  Bertie,  third  Earl  of  Lindsey,  a stanch  t 
Royalist,  who  fought  and  was  wounded  at  the  ( 
battle  of  Naseby.  In  1705  it  was  in  the  oocu- 
pation  of  Ursula,  Dowager  Countess  of  Plymouth,  i 
and  her  son,  Lord  Windsor.  It  was  afterwards  s 
occupied  by  Lord  Conway,  whose  son,  the  Earl  of  > 
Hertford,  was  born  therein  1718  ; and  by  Count 
Ziozendorf,  the  founder  (or  rather  restorer)  of  > 
the  seot  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  pur-  | 
chased  the  house  and  a portion  of  the  garden  of  ij 
Beaufort  House,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  e| 
a centre  of  a community  of  300  families,  who  i| 
were  to  work  at  a factory.  The  scheme  for  the  j 
settlement,  whioh  was  to  be  called  “ Sharon,”  'i 
was  not  successful,  but  Lindsey  House  was  it 
used  for  many  years  as  a conference-hall  and  a i 
temporary  home  for  the  Moravian  missionaries,  s 
The  portraits  and  other  paintings  by  Haidtli 
with  which  the  grand  staircase  was  adorned  : 
were  removed  to  the  Mission-house  in  Fetter- cl 
lane,  on  the  departure  of  the  Moravians,  who  | 
sold  the  house  in  1770.  The  house  No.  96,  "j 
Cheyne-walk  formed  part  of  Lindsey  House, ep 
and  was  the  easternmost  wing.  It  wasu 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Whistler,  i]c 
who  decorated  the  entrance  passage  with « 
sketches  in  the  Japanese  manner.  On  theij 
first  floor,  in  a room  whioh  was  used  by  Mr.it 
Whistler  as  a studio,  is  an  oak  door,  with  a 
beautifully  carved  architrave,  whioh  the  artists 
frequently  made  use  of  as  a background.  Thiflijl 
house  was  at  one  time  in  the  occupation  ofcl 
Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  a celebrated  col-iii 
lector,  who  impoverished  himself  by  his  passions 
for  the  acquisition  of  curios,  and  died  within  the: 
rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  prison. 


REBUILDING  THE  LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  j 
INFIRMARY. 

In  consequence  of  its  having  become  alto-:a 
gether  unequal  to  the  necessities  of  a constantly-! 
increasing  population  and  to  the  requirements  oi.i 
the  times,  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Liverpoolil 
which  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the!  ] 
North  of  England,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  at  an. 
estimated  cost  of  100,0001.  The  rebuilding  wa t • 
decided  upon  at  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  tefl 
the  institution  whioh  was  held  a few  days  ago; . 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  present  building! 
was  not  only  far  too  Bmall,  but  in  every  respecEo 
unsnited  for  the  purposes  to  whioh  it  war  ? 
applied.  Amongst  the  speakers  was  Mr.  Wm  I 
Rathbone,  M.P.,  who  said  they  were  now  supt  ( 
porting,  with  diminished  efficiency,  a building!  I 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  our  ancestornd 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  was  not  a statu  I 
of  things  which  could  be  looked  upon  witl  > 
satisfaction  or  toleration  by  the  citizens  on 
Liverpool.  The  Infirmary  was  now  absolutebli 
unsuitable  and  improper  for  the  wants  of  modern}! 
times.  They  required  better  sanitary  arrange'! 
ments,  a fuller  supply  of  air,  and  above  all,  mon  i 
space.  Mr.  Gilmour,  one  of  the  trustees,  en 
dorsed  Mr.  Rathbone’s  remarks,  observing  tha 

I they  were  in  want  of  most  of  the  moderl  > 
appliances  and  conveniences,  and  of  light,  ail 
and  space,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that1 
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he  building  Bhould  be  entirely  reconstructed. 
Cbey  had  delayed  the  matter  as  long  as  they 
lould,  and  the  work  must  now  be  proceeded 
vith.  Dr.  Waters  and  Mr.  Biokerstetb,  two  of 
;he  medical  gentlemen  connected  with  the  insti- 
iution,  gave  strong  and  conclusive  reasons  in 
'avour  of  its  rebuilding. 

It  is  believed  that  in  the  ereotion  of  the  new 
juilding  the  pavilion  principle  will  be  adopted, 
rhe  site  of  the  Infirmary  faoeB  a large  open 
space  which  the  Corporation  are  about  to  form 
jy  the  closing  of  a street,  involving  the  demoli- 
iion  of  a large  number  of  houses  on  both  sides 
>f  this  street.  The  intention  is  that  on  this 
)pen  spaoe  no  building  is  to  be  erected  except 
the  new  University  College. 


rHE  CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  Clerks  of  Works,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  this  Association,  was  held,  by  per. 
mission  of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  F.R.I.B.A.,  at 
32,  Spring-gardens,  on  the  27th  nit.  A letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Builder  in  Deoember  last, 
and  some  subsequent  correspondence,  relative  to 
the  advisability  of  forming  a society  of  Clerks 
af  Works,  was  the  primary  means  of  calling 
attention  to  the  subject.  That  an  association, 
based  on  sound  principles  only,  and  which  admits 
to  its  ranks  none  but  m*m  of  probity  and 
possessed  of  sound  practical  knowledge,  may  be 
of  service  to  each  other,  as  well  as  a medium 
for  architects  in  want  of  assistance,  and  mem. 
bers  in  need  of  employment,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

The  principles  advocated  at  the  meeting  were 
Bssentially  opposed  to  any  form  of  trade  uni' inism, 
and  against  anything  of  a benefit  or  provident 
character,  the  general  view  being  that  advan- 
tages of  this  kind  can  be  insured  much  more 
readily,  and  with  more  certainty,  by  properly- 
Drganised  provident  institutions.  The  advisa- 
bility of  forming  a library  resulted  in  a deoieion 
to  establish  one  of  a circulating  character,  so 
that  members  whose  duties  called  them  to 
rarious  parts  of  the  country  might  have  the 
advantage  of  obtaining  and  interchanging  books 
relating  to  architecture  and  building. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  made  at  the 
meeting  as  to  the  probabilities  of  success,  it 
was  remarked  that  although  architects  had 
aearly  twenty  societies  spread  over  the  country 
it  large, — and  the  Architectural  Association 
possessed  700  members  in  London  alone, — yet 
llerks  of  works  had  never  attempted  to  form  or 
maintain  a single  association  (except  one  in  oon- 
lexion  with  builders’  foremen),  the  result  of 
Whioh  was  that  they  as  a olass  were  more 
Isolated  than  any  equal  number  of  men  ia  the 
joqntry,  following  one  special  occupation. 

, A considerable  number  of  members  were  en- 
rolled, and  judging  from  the  unanimity  of  those 
who  were  present,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
jooiety  will  eventually  gather  within  its  fold  a 
ijreat  proportion  of  the  better  olass  of  clerks  of 
(vorks.  With  the  view  of  enlisting  architects 
in  their  favour,  the  standard  of  effioienoy  fixed 
ipon  was  a high  one,  as  no  one  will  be  con. 
lidered  eligible  for  membership  who  has  served 
3ss  than  three  consecutive  years  as  clerk  of 
}rorks,  or  is  known  to  have  anything  against  his 
loral  character.  The  society  determines  to  be 
islf-supporting  if  possible,  but  it  was  hinted 
bat  donations  of  books  towards  the  library 
ilrould  be  acceptable,  otherwise  some  time  must 
Elapse  before  the  funds  would  permit  of  pur- 
hasing  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  members, 
i It  was  intimated  that  Mr.  J.O.  Scott  was  willing 
i!)  become  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and 
ad,  moreover,  generously  offered  one  of  the 
■ooms  at  32,  Spring-gardens,  for  use  as  an  office 
1 ro  tern.  Mr.  G.  R.  Webster  was  elected 
luoretary  without  a dissentient,  and  a committee 
as  obosen  to  put  into  form  the  resolutions 
assed  by  the  meeting. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

At  Hammersmith  Polioe-oourt,  Mr.  E.  B. 
i ,ewton  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Knightley  Dis- 
trict Surveyor  of  Hammersmith,  who  sought  to 
oover  the  sum  of  81.  12s.  6d.,  being  fees  in 
speeb  of  three  houses  erected  in  Haslett-road. 
ir.  H.  Kisch,  barrister,  defended,  and  contested 
e claim.  The  question  is  of  importance  to 
■ istrict  Surveyors,  as  it  has  reference  to  the 
ne  when  their  fees  become  due. 

Mr.  Knightley  said  the  defendant  was  not  the 
ilder  of  the  houses,  bub  he  was  the  owner  at 
9 time  the  fees  were  due. 

Mr.  Kisch  relied  on  the  seotion  in  the  Aot 


stating  that  the  fees  beoame  due  one  month 
after  the  roof  was  covered  in.  He  had  evidence 
to  show  that  the  roof  was  oovered  in  months 
before  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
defendant. 

The  complainant  oalled  his  clerk  to  prove 
that  the  roofs  of  the  three  houses  in  question 
were  oovered  in  at  the  end  of  June.  He  also 
called  the  defendant’s  solicitor,  who  stated  that 
the  property  was  assigned  in  that  month. 

Mr.  Kisch  oalled  Richard  Nicholls,  the  builder, 
who  stated  that  the  roofs  were  covered  in  during 
the  month  of  November,  1880. 

Mr.  Knightley,  in  reply,  admitted  that  the 
main  building  was  covered  in  at  that  time,  but 
said  his  contention  was  that  the  whole  was  not 
oovered  in  until  June.  It  was  the  practice  of 
some  builders  to  delay  covering  the  out-buildings 
to  obtain  time  to  pay  the  fees.  He  submitted 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  whole  was 
covered  in  and  not  part. 

Mr.  Paget  dismissed  the  summons,  and 
ordered  the  complainant  to  pay  three  guinea 
costs. 

Mr.  Knightley  wished  to  give  notioeof  appeal, 
as  the  deoision  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Paget  referred  to  the  Aot,  and  Baid  there 
was  no  power  of  appeal. 

Mr.  Knightley  then  asked  for  an  adjournment 
to  enable  him  to  instruot  counsel,  as  the  ques- 
tion was  of  great  importance. 

This  application  was  refused. 


A SANITARY  SONG  FOR  AN  INFANTS’ 
SCHOOL* 

To  grow  up  tall  and  strong, 

And  not  quite  dwarf'd  and  lean, 

I must  be  very  sure 
To  wash  my  body  clean. 

Not  just  my  hands  and  face. 

That  everybody  sees, 

But  neck,  and  back,  and  chest, 

And  feet,  as  well  as  knees. 

Then,  often  I must  change 
The  clothes  worn  next  my  skin  ; 

And  I should  keep  my  boots 
Quite  dry,  and  not  too  thin. 

My  teeth,  too,  I must  brush, 

My  hair  keep  comb’d  and  neat ; 

And,  next,  my  little  bed 

Must  be  well-air’ d and  sweet. 

My  food  must  be  quite  plain, 

And  good  and  fit  for  me, 

Like  bread,  and  meat,  and  eggs, 

And  coffee,  milk,  and  tea. 

The  water  that  I drink 
Must  be  quite  clean  and  pure. 

Or  sickness  I may  have 
That  will  be  hard  to  cure. 

And  exercise  I need 
Out  in  the  open  air  : 

. Now,  all  these  things  cost  nought, 

Except  my  daily  fare. 

S.  W. 


City  of  London  College. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  building  for  this  institution  was 
formally  laid  on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
His  lordship,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  went  in  state  with  the  sheriffs  to  the 
site  of  the  new  college  in  White-street,  Moorgate- 
street,  and  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Mackenzie,  chairman  of  the  council,  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Whittington,  the  Principal,  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  Mr.  G.  C.  Kendrick, 
and  other  members  of  the  council.  Although  of 
the  15.000L  required  to  complete  and  furnish 
the  edifice,  only  8,300£.  has  yet  been  subscribed, 
the  friends  of  the  City  of  London  College  hope 
that  before  the  building  is  finished  in  September 
the  remainder  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable 
them  to  start  free  of  debt.  The  new  edifioe  is 
Collegiate  Gothic  in  style,  and  it  will  be  built  of 
red  bricks,  with  Portland  stone  faoings.  There 
will  be  two  frontages,  one  in  White-street  and 
the  other  in  North-street,  Moorfiolds.  The 
frontage  in  White-street  will  be  about  101  ft., 
and  in  North-street  45  ft.  There  will  be  a 
tower  at  the  south-east  angle  with  a small  spire. 
The  building  will  comprise  a large  hall  on  the 
basement  and  ground  floors,  and  three  floors  of 
class-rooms,  laboratories,  and  art-rooms,  the 
latter  of  which  will  be  on  the  top  floor  so  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  light  from  the  roof.  The 
building  is  expected  to  accommodate  4,000 
students.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  B.  Crockett,  of  Mark- 
lane,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell  is 
the  builder. 

* A correspondent,  who  think*  it  is  never  too  soon  to 
begin  to  learn  sanitary  facta,  sends  ua  these  lines. 


ELECTION  OF  THREE  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  Wednesday  laBt,  applications  were 
received  from  candidates  for  the  District  Sur- 
veyorships  for  the  undermentioned  districts : — 
Woolwich  (vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  G. 
Aitohison)  ; St.  Saviour,  St.  George  the  Martyr 
(part),  and  Christohurch,  Southwark,  and  the 
northern  division  of  Lambeth  (vaoant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith)  ; and  the 
Pimlico  and  Belgrave  division  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square  (vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
George  Legg).  There  were  thirty-three  candi- 
dates. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Act  Committee,  reso- 
lutions containing  the  conditions  of  appoint- 
ment were  agreed  to,  and  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  usual  practice,  the  whole  of  the  candidates 
for  each  appointment  were  first  voted  for  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  six  candidates  who  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes  in  each 
preliminary  voting  being  retained  with  the  view 
of  making  the  final  selection  from  among  them. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  candidates, 
showing  the  preliminary  voting  for  each  ap- 
pointment, viz. : — 


Ashbridee,  A... 

Bell,  R.  B 

Bridgman,  H . H. 
Brook*,  C.  W.  ... 

Ctirrilt,  E 

Cheston,  H 

Conder,  A.  

Edmeston,  J.  S.  .. 


Woolwioh.  Southwark.  Pimlico. 


Id 

22 


10 

18 


Ferguson,  J.  M 1 1 

Grellior,  W 5 1 

Hewitt,  E.  B 30  27 

Hunter,  P 21  15 

Inttkipp,  G 0 0 

Jack-nit,  G 5 4 

Karelake,  L 12  6 

Large,  W.  A 27  24 

Lee*,  W.  U 14  16 

McLtchlao,  H 12  7 

Marsland,  E 13  14 

Muody,  T.  E. 8 7 

Motley,  F.  C 8 8 

Powoall,  R.  E 6 . , 3 

Rent  ■»,  0 0 ...  1 

Bcrymgour,  W.  H.  ...  14  ...  12 

SaiaJpeice,  W 7 6 

Steuuing,  A.  K 21  18 

Sro.-k,  H.  W 3 2 

Stone.  F fi  4 

Street,  K 22  17 

Taooer,  A.  W 10  18 

Taylor.  A.  T 11  5 

Todd,  F 18  17 

• Elected  for  Woolwich, 
f Elected  for  8outhwark, 


Woolwich. 

The  six  candidates  who  received  the  highest 
nnmber  of  votes  for  Woolwioh  were  Messrs. 
Ashbridge,  Conder,  Elkington,  Hewitt,  Large, 
and  Street.  The  subsequent  voting  on  this 
appointment  was  as  follows  : — 


Ashbridge 

Conder  

Elkington 
Hewitt  .... 
L»rge  .... 
Street  


Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

. 20  ...  16*  ...  — ...  — 

. 23  ...  17  ...  21  ...  21 

21  "!  21  22  !"  20 

. 20  ...  21  ...  19  ...  16 

. 16  ...  15*  ...  16  ...  — 


Final 

Vote. 

20 

13 


Mr.  Conder  was  consequently  the  successful 
candidate  for  Woolwich. 


Southwark. 

The  six  candidates  who  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  the  District  of  St.  Saviour, 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  &c.,  were  Messrs.  Ash- 
bridge, Carribt,  Elkington,  Hewitt,  Large,  and 
Stenning.  The  subsequent  voting  on  this  ap- 
pointment was  as  follows  : — 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 

Ashbridge  19  ...  15t  ...  — ...  — ...  — 

Carrilt 20  ...  16t  ...  IS  ...  — ...  — 

Elkington 13  ...  — ...  — ...  — ...  — 

Hewitt 27  ...  26  ...  23  ...  25  ...  31 

Large 19  ...  20  ...  18  ...  11  ...  — 

Stenning  16  ...  16f  ...  16  ...  14  ...  8 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  thus  Bucoessful  in  obtaining 
this  appointment. 

Pimlico. 

The  six  candidates  who  obtained  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  the  Belgravia  and  Pimlioo 
division  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  were 
Messrs.  Ashbridge,  Carritt,  Elkington,  Large, 
* There  beiug  a tie  hero,  a further  voto  was  taken  ou 
the  question  as  to  whioh  name  should  be  retained  for  the 
fourtu  voting,  when  there  appeared  For  Ashbridge,  14 
votes;  for  Street,  15.  Air.  Street’s  name  was  therefore 
retained. 

t In  order  to  ascertain  whioh  two  of  these  three  names 
should  be  retained  for  further  voting  upon,  a show  of 
hands  was  taken,  when  there  appeared  : — tfor  Ashbridge, 
15;  for  Carritt,  18;  and  for  Stenning,  10.  Mr.  Ashbridge’* 
name  was  therefore  struok  out. 
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Sfcenning,  and  Street.  The  subsequent  voting 
on  this  appointment  was  as  follows  : — 

8econd  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote. 


Ashbridge  16 

Carritt  20 

Elkington  14 

Large  21 

Stenning  20 

Street  13 


18 


12  ...  — 


12  ...  — 


13 


embossed  wall-paper.  (Com.  by  E.  Leissner, 
New  York,  U.S.A.)  Maroh  17,  1882. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Large  was  the 
successful  candidate  for  this  distriot. 


THE  CAMBERWELL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

VALUE  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSE  SITES. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having 
now  obtained  possession  of  all  the  property 
they  require  for  the  widening  and  improvement 
of  Camberwell-road,  near  Camberwell-green; 
Church-street,  Camberwell ; and  High-street, 
Peckham,  and  having  already  demolished  several 
hundreds  of  houses,  are  now  proceeding  with 
the  letting  of  sites  in  the  thoroughfares  to  be 
widened  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 
business  premises  which  under  the  improvement 
have  been  swept  away.  Last  week  Messrs. 
Warlters,  Lovejoy,  & Mills,  at  the  Anction 
Mart,  sold,  by  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  Bite  on  which  stands  the  Father  Red  Cap 
public  - house,  in  Camberwell-road,  opposite 
Camberwell-green.  The  site,  which  has  a 
frontage  to  Camberwell-road  and  the  Green  of 
35  ft.  by  44  ft.,  was  sold  for  5,300£ , on  an  80 
years’  lease  and  701.  rental,  the  purchaser  to 
remove  the  old  building,  and  to  erect  a new  one 
at  a cost  of  not  less  than  2,0001. 

The  same  auctioneers  next  sold  the  site,  on 
an  80  years’  lease,  at  a yearly  rental  of  1001.,  of 
the  Stirling  Castle  Inn,  Church-street,  Camber- 
well, near  the  parish  church.  It  was  sold  for 
5,8901.,  the  purchaser,  as  in  the  first-named 
case,  to  pull  down  the  inn,  and  rebuild  it  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  2,5001. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  paid  a very  large 
sum  in  purchase  and  compensation,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  improvement,  the  amount  being 
10,0001.  to  the  tenants  for  goodwill  and  loss  of 
business,  and  a similar  sum  to  the  owners  of  the 
premises.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  sum  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  have  had  to  pay  in  the 
purchase  of  property  and  compensation  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  improvements  amounts  to 
about  300,0001.,  of  which  sum  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  reooup  themselves  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  one-third. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  19,  1832. 

3,261.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse.  Making 
the  glazing  of  glazed  structures  impervious  to 
dust,  air,  and  water. 

Ab*r  is  placed  between  the  overlapping  edges  of  the 
sheets  of  glass  so  as  to  form  a channel  between  the  two  to 
receive  the  condensed  water,  and  a piece  of  iudiarubber 
tubing  is  plaoed  beside  the  bar  to  pr-vent  the  entranoe  of 
dust  and  air.  July  26,  1891.  Price  6d. 

3,375.  C.  Parker,  Amberley.  Apparatus  for 
making  or  forming  traps  for  water-olosets. 

The  moulds  are  made  iuseotions  for  the  casting  of  these 
traps,  so  that  they  oan  easily  be  withdrawn.  August  4, 
'181.  Price  6d. 

3,383.  J.  Shanks,  Barrhead.  Lavatories. 

There  is  an  upper  vessel  for  clean  water  and  a lower  one 
for  used  water.  The  basin  between  is  hinged  to  the  wall, 
so  that  when  not  in  use  it  can  be  turned  up,  and  it  is  so 
fitted  that  the  turning  of  the  basin  up  empties  the  water 
into  the  lower  vessel.  August  4,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,458.  D.  Emptage,  Margate.  Syphon  trapB. 

Thess  traps  are  of  a modified  S form,  placed  hori- 
zontally with  the  outlet  branoh,  curved  outwards  from 
the  top  bend.  {Pro.  Pro.)  August  l'’,  1881.  Price  2d. 

3,467.  O.  Wolff,  Dresden.  Manufacturing 
weather-proof  paint  or  varnish. 

This  paint  is  made  by  adding  silioates,  which  have  been 
calcined,  to  the  oil  oolonr.  (Com.  by  E.  R.  Berger, 
Blasewitz,  Dresden  ) August  10,  1881.  Price  2d. 

3,492.  W.  Taylor,  Birmingham.  Manufac- 
ture of  refleotors. 

These  are  formed  of  metal,  highly  burnished,  and  after- 
wards plated  with  nickel,  and  finished.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
August  12, 1891.  Price  2d. 

3,494.  J.  D.  Richards  and  J.  Fairhurst, 
Sheffield.  Supports  or  fastenings  for  ourtains 
and  rods. 

inr  brackets  are  used,  which  hold  the  top,  bottom,  and 
side  rods  of  the  blinds,  whioh  are  attaohed  to  the  rods  by 
3.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  12,  1881.  Price  2d. 


BUILDING  PATENTS  * 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,300.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Manufacture  of 
embossed  wall-paper.  (Com.  by  E.  Leissner, 
New  York,  U.S.A.)  (Comp,  spec.)  March  17, 
1882. 

1,306.  W.  Simmons,  Maidstone,  Manufacture 
of  hearthstone.  March  17,  1882. 

1.325.  C.  Slawg,  Leeds.  Drain  and  Sewer 
pipes.  Maroh  18,  1882. 

1.326.  0.  Slagg,  Leeds.  Traps  for  drains. 
March  18,  1882. 

1,351.  J.  Rettie,  London.  Binding  for  soaffold- 
ing.  March  20,  1882. 

1,357.  J.  Thom,  Wolverhampton.  Securing 
door-knobs  to  their  spindles.  March  21,  1882. 

1,388.  G.  Ashdowa  & G.  Kent,  Portsea. 
Chimney-tops,  <fcc.  Maroh  22,  1882. 

1,410.  N.  Scott,  London.  Means  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  theatres,  halls,  &c.  Maroh  23, 
1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 


Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  25,  1882. 

3,935.  S.  Krakauer,  London.  Supporting  and 
protecting  persons  outside  buildings  for  window 
cleaning,  &o. 

The  frame  is  attached  to  two  uprights,  which  are  seoured 
between  the  window-sill  'and  the  architrave,  and  are 
clamped  thereon.  July  5, 1881.  Price 

3,516.  T.  E.  Parker,  London.  Open  fire-grates, 
stoves,  &c. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  baok  of  the  fire-grate  is  an  open- 
ing into  a tapered  chamber,  which  again  opens  by  a narrow 
slit  into  the  chimney.  The  plates  of  the  ohamber  are 
perforated  to  allow  the  ingress  of  the  gases  and  smoke. 


3,630.  C.  Drake,  London.  Facing  brioks. 

The  body  of  the  briik  is  formed  of  a common  cement' 
ooncrete.  The  faces  are  composed  of  a conorete  made  of 
small  pieces  of  marble  or  granite  and  Portland  cement,: 
August  2 1881.  Price  2d. 


THE  SOANE  MEDALLION  AWARD. 

Sir, — Yon  properly  pointed  out  the  seriousii 
error  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  oft  I 
British  Architects  in  awarding  the  Soane  medal 
lion  offered  for  the  best  design  for  a West  Endi  I 
Club-house,  child  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ton 
a rude,  impossible,  turreted  structure,  supposed'r 


to  represent  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Bubi 

ion  .tii 


you  were  too  mealy-mouthed  on  the  ocoasion. 
The  opinion  of  every  sensible  person  to  whom  I n 
have  spoken  on  the  subjeot  is,  that  the  counoil'  j 
have  done  a great  deal  of  mischief  by  encou-ia 
raging  the  prodaotion  of  Bach  useless  rnbbish.l|< 
They  endeavoured  to  exouse  themselves  by  their 
report,  but  failed  utterly.  If  this  is  the  direc-f 
tion  the  Council  wish  to  give  nineteenth-century 
architecture,  the  Booner  it  is  fully  understood 
the  better.  Something  should  at  onoe  be  dom 
to  remove  the  evil  impression  produced  amoDgii 
the  young  men  by  this  foolish  award.  It  has 
struck  common-sense  dumb.  M.  A 


THE  PARKE 8 MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE: 
A COMPLAINT. 


Tnese  are  first  drawn  over  the  top  of  the  back  plate  of 
the  fireplace  into  a cavity  between  this  and  the  chimney, 
where  they  are  superheated,  and  then  pass  through  the 
perforations  into  the  tapered  chamber,  thence  into  au 
inverted  con«  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  where  they  are 
consumed.  July  20,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,271.  A.  MoLaren,  London.  Glasses  or 
lenses  for  pavement  and  other  lights. 

These  lenses  hive  a rounded  front  face  and  a rounded 
bottom  edge,  instead  of  the  usual  plane  surfaces.  July  26, 
1881.  Price  4d. 

3,451.  E.  Lee,  Torquay,  and  A.  C.  Modre, 
Deptford.  Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  and  other  liquids  to  water-closets,  &o. 


Sir, — Wishing  to  make  a small  sanitary  im 
provement  in  my  house,  I desired,  before  seeing)! 
the  plumber,  to  get  a little  practical  information:! 
on  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose  went  at! 
some  little  inconvenience  last  Monday  afternooun 
to  the  Parkes  Museum.  There  I found  that  i(K 
was  only  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  anall 
Saturdays,  and  then  only  from  ten  to  twojj 
o’clook.  Unless  the  managers  of  the  museums 
can  give  some  very  strong  reason  for  thieii 
arrangement  I can  only  say  that  it  is  very  bad| 
management.  Sanitary  reformers  are  alwayiTJ 
saying  that  if  we  householders  would  only  takilji 
a little  trouble,  and  make  ourselves  practically 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  Banitarjij 
ai’rangements,  we  should  not  require  bo  mucld 
teaching  from  them  ; and,  by  way  of  assisting* 
ns,  they  open  a museum  only  for  three  days  sU 
week  at  the  most  inconvenient  hours  to  business!, 
men  and  working  men.  Of  all  times  in  the  weelH 
at  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  thci* 
museum  would  be  opeD,  viz.,  Saturday  after** 
noon,  it  is  closed,  and  yet  it  is  open  in  the 
morning,  whioh  is  just  the  moruing  of  all  othereci 
on  which  business  men  and  working  men  do  now 
leave  their  work.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  mifl 
that  the  managers  of  the  museum  have  reduced! 
its  public  benefits  to  the  smallest  possible  mini* 
mum.  I trust  that  some  influential  sanitanfl 
reformer,  who  may  be  about  to  read  a pape-o 
on  the  subjeot  of  traps  or  ventilators,  wil  < 
instead,  set  to  work  to  reform  the  arraDgementiM 
of  the  Parkes  Maseum,  whereby  we  who  desir^l 
it  may  thus  improve  our  practical  knowledge  c|| 
sanitary  matters.  A Householder.  M 


The  discharge-pipe  reaches  up  above  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  tank.  Snrrounding  this  pipe  is  an  annular 
passage  having  openings  near  the  bottom  into  the  tank. 
Sarrouoding  the  upper  part  of  this  is  a fixed  cylindrical 
displacer,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
edge  of  the  annular  passage,  and  carries  an  annular  plate 
extending  over  the  passage.  Enclosing  all  is  a hood,  the 
bottom  whereof  fits  loosely  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
annular  passage.  When  this  is  lifted  the  water  within  is 
made  by  the  displacer  to  flow  over  the  plate  into  the  dis- 
charge-pipe, and  sets  up  a syphon  action.  August  9, 
1881.  Price  6d. 


have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

March  21,  1882. 

5,033.  B.  O’Neill,  London.  Manufacture  of 
artificial  marble  or  stone.  Nov.  17,  1881. 

5,039.  T.  Beddoe,  London.  Apparatus  for 
disinfeoting  water-olosets,  nrinalB,  &o.  Nov.  17, 
1881. 

5,064.  E.  Homan,  Tarnham  Green.  Construc- 
tion of  fire-proof  floors.  Nov.  19,  1881. 

172.  J.  Jackson,  Kensington.  Apparatas  for 
mixing  the  materials  for  conorete.  Jan.  12, 
1882. 

1,015.  W.  Brass,  London.  Reflecting  pave- 
ment lightB.  March  2,  1882. 

March  24,  1882. 

1,300.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Manufacture  of 


3,523.  W.  Brierley,  Halifax.  Venetian  blinds. 

The  bands  which  pass  through  the  laths  are  wound 
round  an  arbor.  By  palling  a cord  wound  also  round 
the  arbor,  but  in  the  opposite  direotion,  the  latter  are 
raised.  The  arbor  is  surrounded  by  a hollow  cover, 
oscillating  on  pivots,  whioh  is  eccentrio  to  the  arbor. 
Bands  are  passed  over  this,  which  support  the  latter,  and 
whereby  they  can  be  held  at  any  required  angle.  (Cora, 
by  F.  Ruhr,  Teplitz,  Austria.)  August  13,  1831.  Price  6d. 

3,535.  T.  C.  Johnson,  Gravesend.  Manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents, 
Bridge-street. 


The  imperfectly-mixed  washed  chalk  and  clay,  as  it 
comes  from  the  harrow  mill,  is  submitted  to  a rapid  agita- 
tion in  a ohnrn-like  teaer  or  agitator,  which  has  rapidly 
revolving  vertio&l  arms  or  knives.  August  15,  1881. 
Price  4d. 


3,577.  G.  Butler,  G.  Skuddert,  and  H.  Fabian, 
London.  Machine  for  sifting  cement,  &o. 

The  material  is  conduced  to  one  end  of  a sieve  having 
a reoiprooating  motion,  and  worms  traverse  the  length  of 
the  sieve  moving  the  material  about.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
August  17,  1881.  Price  2d. 

3,629.  C.  Drake,  London.  Baths. 

These  are  constructed  of  a concrete,  made  of  marble  or 
granite  chippings  and  Portland  oement.  August  20,  1881. 
Price  2d. 


“GENERAL  FOREMAN.” 

Sir, — I was  looking  over  my  Builder  of  thUi 
25th  nit.,  and  came  across  a letter  Bignenj 
T.  M.,”  being  “ a word  to  master  builders  froif’ 
practical  man  of  considerable  experience,”  atf, 
decrying  the  practice  of  appointing  genersf; 
foremen  over  jobs. 

“ T.  M.”  says  there  is  not  a man  to  be  fouull 
fit  to  fill  snoh  an  appointment,  because  there  • c 
not  one  living  who  is  practical  in  all  the  branohei  i 
of  the  building  trade.  This  is  a poor  reason  ft  : 
dispensing  with  the  general  foreman.  Idontil 
know  in  what  branch  “T.  M.”  is  practical;  1< 
us  say,  for  instance,  a oarpenter  and  joiner,  ai 
granted  that  be  is  a practical  man  of  experience 
I would  ask  him  if  he  could  not  tell  a piece  m 
bad  plasleriog,  plumbing,  &o.,  either  durinij 
execution  or  after  ? If  he  could  not,  then  I a 
afraid  he  has  had  no  eyes  bnt  for  his  own  bene  j 
during  all  the  years  of  his  experience. 

As  a role,  general  foremen  are  selected  fro' 
the  ranks  of  oarpenters  and  joiners,  and  d i 
intelligent  man  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  coup  i 
of  years  of  experience,  gain  a most  extensi.r 
knowledge  of  not  only  his  own  trade,  but  of  Hi: 
others,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  own  wos 
coming  in  oontaot  with  that  of  the  other  trade  : 
and  a desire  on  his  part  to  gain  a knowledge  jit 
the  latter,  whioh  is,  or  onght  to  be,  in  the  mi« 
of  all  aspirants  to  being  foremen,  wheth’li 
general  or  otherwise ; and  I know  of  gener 
foremen  whose  knowledge  of  the  various  trad 
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has  been  granted  by  judges  to  be  perfect : though 
they  might  not  be  able  to  lay  bricks,  make  a 
solder  joint,  or  run  a oornice,  still  they  know  how 
it  is  and  onght  to  be  done. 

Architect?,  for  instance  (and,  I would  add, 
many  clerks  of  works),  are  not  practical,  yet 
how  few  of  these  there  are  who  cannot  tell 
when  work  is  being  badly  done,  or  tell  how  it 
ought  to  be  done  properly  ? 

I should  say  the  very  fact  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  master  builders  to  place  a good 
general  foreman  over  a job  is  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  to  their  interests  to  do  so,  and  the 
master  whom  I am  under  (one  of  the  largest  in 
the  trade  in  London)  is  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Butty. 


PORTLAND  STONE. 

Sir, — I have  Been  in  the  Builder  a letter 
from  “ G.  R.,”  and  one  in  laBt  week’s  Builder 
in  answer  to  it,  on  the  decay  of  stone  in 
London  buildings.  For  the  last  thirty  years  I 
have  been  chiefly  employed  among  Portland 
stone,  and  my  experience  leads  me  to  the  Bame 
view  as  Mr.  Henry  Travis.  He  says  the  stone 
is  very  porous  and  absorbs  moisture,  and  I 
would  add  the  more  of  it  and  the  easier  it 
absorbs  the  sooner  the  decay.  A survey  of 
deoayed  Portland  stone  would  reveal  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  the  softest 
specimen  of  it  that  can  be  found,  with  very 
open  pores  to  allow  the  moisture  freely  to  enter. 
The  Portland  stone  most  fit  for  the  London 
buildings  and  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  regular  texture  and  firm  in 
quality,  such  as  that  to  be  seeu  in  the  recent 
Building  Exhibition  (Stand  157b).  Each  of  the 
buildings  spoken  of  by  “ G.  R.”  is  well  known  to 
be  of  this  quality.  The  stone  used  for  the  new 
Post  Office,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  that  nsed 
for  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  Westminster  Bridge,  will 
I both  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still  good 
Portland  stone  if  selected  with  a view  to  its 
l durability  and  not  its  oost.  If  to  save  15  to  20 
i per  cent,  on  the  labour  the  builder  uses  the 
rsoftest  stone,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  a 
i quick  decay.  H.  M. 


SURVEYORS’  CHARGES. 

HUNT  V.  TUBBS  AND  LEWIS, 
j The  Arbitrator,  Mr.  Geo.  Pownall,  has  published 
his  award  in  this  reference,  which  has  been  heard 
'before  him  at  several  sittings  during  the  last  month. 

I The  plaintiff,  a surveyor  practising  at  Queen 
:|Anne's-gate,  Westminster,  S.W.,  sued  the  defend- 
ants, the  building  owners  of  the  Manchester  Hotel, 

ilAldersgate-streot,  E.C.,  for  902 1.,  balance  of  an 
[account  for  1,2521.  for  measuring  and  valuing  the 
[[additions  to  and  omissions  from  the  contract  for 
l|building  the  hotel.  The  defendants  pleaded  that 
,the  greater  part  of  the  measurements  were  un- 
pnecessary,  that  plaintiff  had  been-paid  32 51.  more 
nthan  was  duo  to  him  for  taking  out  the  quantities 
for  the  hotel,  and  they  sought  to  recover  from  the 
: plaintiff  a balance  alleged  to  have  been  overpaid  to 
.him. 

i1  The  Arbitrator  has  awarded  the  plaintiff  933?., 
i including  interest  to  October  last,  and  has  ordered 
the  defendants  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action, 
■ reference,  and  award. 

I I Mr.  Tyrrell  T.  Paine,  instructed  by  Messrs, 
i Paines,  Layton,  & Pollock,  appeared  for  the 
i plaintiff.  Mr.  Bargrave  Deane,  instructed  by 
n Messrs.  Chappie,  Welch,  & Chappie,  appeared  for 

'.he  defendants. 

id  This  case  is  specially  illustrative  of  the  unsatis- 
ti  factory  working  of  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the 
SCommon  Law  Courts.  The  plaintiff  having  to 
justify  the  details  of  measurements  contained  in 
} '00  pages  of  accounts,  his  solicitors  applied  to  a 
i Master  of  the  Court  to  direct  the  cause  to  be 
■i  'eferred  to  arbitration.  The  Master  said  such  appli- 
u :atiou  must  be  made  to  a Judge  in  chambers.  On 
application  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  sitting  in 
I chambers,  he  order  a reference,  but  in  consideration 
0 >f  the  great  length  of  the  particulars,  he  allowed 
-•  he  defendants  a month’s  time  to  decide  upon  the 
o ourse  they  would  take.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
/.  he  defendants,  refusing  to  refer  the  case,  came 
€ >Q fere  Mr.  Justice  Bowen,  who  confirmed  the  order 
f Lord  Coleridge.  The  defendants  then  appealed 
(!  o a Divisional  Court,  who  confirmed  the  order  of 
il  ho  Judges ; and  the  defendants  then  further 
n appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  again  ordered 
it'  reference.  The  solicitors  then  agreed  to  Mr. 
BiWnall  as  arbitrator,  and  he  has  made  his  award 
6 s before  stated. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland. 
!-  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  was  held 
l the  Museum-buildings,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
a Wednesday  evening,  the  5th  of  April,  1882, 
hen  a paper  by  Mr.  Martin  Atock,  member,  on 
.1  Tubing  of  Locomotive  Boilers,”  was  read. 


THE  COMPETITION  QUESTION. 

Sir, — I think  it  is  due  to  the  high  regard  I 
feel  for  the  Builder  that  1 should  ask  leave  to 
explain  in  a few  words  what  position  I have 
really  taken  up  in  this  interminable  business, 
upon  which,  otherwise,  your  mention  of  my 
name  last  week  may  occasion  a little  misunder- 
standing. I have  never  said  that  the  new  or 
double  design  system  is  not  superior  in  moral 
intention  to  the  old.  I only  think  it  will  be 
found  no  better  in  respect  of  ruinous  cost.  A 
competitor  will  “ go  in  to  win  ” upon  the  same 
principle  as  before, — the  principle  well  known 
in  trade,  that  to  make  money  you  must  lay  ont 
money.  In  producing  “ sketches,”  therefore, 
this  representative  of  enterprise,  straining  as  he 
did  every  nerve  before,  will  Btrain  every  nerve 
now,  whether  in  personal  labour  or  in  cash 
outlay.  Tradition  tells  of  the  late  esti- 
mable Mr.  Moffatt  that  he  would  drive  up  to 
the  board-room  of  a set  of  country  Poor-Law 
guardians,  with  a competition  design  for  their 
beggarly  workhouse,  actually  in  a post-chaise 
and  four ! What  was  the  consequence  ? Mr. 
Moffatt  won.  Are  there  no  Moffetts  now  ? Are 
the  resources  of  art  no  longer  capable  of  Moffatt- 
ising  a competition  ? You  are  shocked,  most 
righteously  shocked,  at  the  idea  of  a competitor 
spending  (in  cash)  200i.onhis  Glasgow  sketches. 
O sancta  simplicitas  ! You  say,  “he  was  a very 
unwise  person.”  I fear  the  children  of  this 
generation  are  still  a little  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument, — it  may  be  the  case, — that  he  is  one 
(possibly  two  or  three)  of  the  selected  ten. 
Let  us  suppose, — it  may  be  the  case, — that 
he  will  come  out  No.  1 of  all ; or  even 
No.  2,  with  No.  1 Bet  aside  as  incompe- 
tent under  the  prudent  stipulation  of  the 
Town  Council.  Will  you  call  him  unwise  then  ? 
Nor  is  this  all.  Who  is  to  be  the  King  Canute 
of  the  rising  tide  of  Bketch-draughtmanship  to 
proolaim,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
further  ” ? I say,  as  the  Leeds  men  Bay,  that 
not  even  the  iron  rod  of  Mr.  Barry  will  be  able 
to  prevent  earnest  competitors  from|doubling 
their  labour  on  the  double  drawings  ; and  it  is 
not  even  pretended  that  the  douceur  which  is 
to  be  paid  to  a selected  man  for  the  second  set 
is  to  go  any  farther  than  “ towards  ” the  oash 
expenses  of  that  set ; his  first  set,  and  every- 
body else’s  first  set,  taking  absolutely  nothing. 
What  have  the  130  or  140  sets  of  Glasgow 
sketches  cost  the  profession  in  cash  ? What  is  to 
pay  the  competitors  for  this  outlay  ? Is  it  any 
consolation  that  one  of  them  gets  a silk  purse, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  130  or  140  are  left  with 
only  their  sows’, (or’asses’)  ears?  This  is  dreadfully 
worldly,  and  a little  vulgar ; but  is  it  true  ? 
Again,  I venture  to  say  th&t  no  professional  rule 
can  ever  alter  the  common  law  of  this  country, 
under  which  a client  cannot  have  an  agent 
forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  competition  or 
no  competition.  What  I therefore  oontend  for, 
— and  I have  done  so  for  many  years  with  un- 
varying consistency, — is  that  all  the  competi- 
tors ought  to  be  paid.  This  done,  let  the  client 
who  has  thus  purchased  the  right  to  do  as  he 
pleases  do  as  he  pleases,  as  he  certainly  will  in 
any  case,  if  the  experience  of  half  a century  be 
worth  anything  at  all.  Robert  Kerr. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  a letter  from  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon, 
published  in  your  last  issue,  in  which  that  gentle- 
man attacks  our  system  of  ventilation  as  applied  to 
the  London  Custom  House,  we  observe  that  he 
makes  the  following  statements : — “ While  I was 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  I helped  to  give  Messrs.  Boyle  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ventilate  at  great  cost  [the  italics  are  ours] 
the  meeting -room  in  Conduit  - street,  and  after 
several  years  of  painful  endurance  on  the  part  of 
the  members,  all  those  appliances  were  removed  [the 
italics  are  ours]  and  another  system  adopted.”  We 
now  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Seddon' s statements  re- 
specting the  council-chamber  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  are  as  incorrect  as  those  made 
by  him  regarding  the  Long  Room  at  the  Custom 
House,  and  which  we  will  proceed  to  show. 

With  regard  to  helping  us  to  apply  our  system  to 
the  council-chamber,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
true  ; but,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  name  of 
Seddon  was  unknown  to  us  until  we,  some  half  a 
dozen  years  ago,  heard  of  it  in  connexion  with  a 
rival  system  of  ventilation.  What  does  Mr.  Seddon 
consider  “ great  cost  ” ? We  see  from  your  columns 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  Board-room  of  the 
London  School  Board  cost  over  600?.  Now,  if  for  a 
room  of  that  size  the  cost  was  so  much,  1,000?. 


would  surely  not  be  an  unreasonable  sum  to  put 
down  for  such  an  important  building  as  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ? At  least,  a sum  of  some  such  magnitude  is 
what,  as  it  impresses  us,  Mr.  Seddon  meant  your 
readers  to  infer  the  application  of  our  system  cost. 
Does  Mr.  Seddon  really  know  what  the  cost  was  ? 
Would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  cost  of  the 
ventilating  appliances  supplied  by  us  to  the  council- 
chamber  was  somewhere  about  121. , and  that  the 
system  he  speaks  of  was  only  a 30-in.  air-pump 
ventilator,  and  that  one  of  our  very  first  pat- 
tern long  since  discarded  by  us  in  favour  of 
more  improved  forms?  Would  Mr.  Seddon  also 
let  us  know  what  “ all  those  appliances  ” 
consisted  of  which  “were  removed”?  As  far  as 
our  recollection  serves  us,  we  supplied  nothing 
but  the  ventilator  above  mentioned,  which  was  put 
in  to  assist  in  removing  the  heat  from  the  gas,  and 
which  it  did  to  a considerable  extent,  making  the 
place  more  comfortable  than  it  was  before, — at  least, 
so  Mr.  Eastlake,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  assured  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  improve- 
ment effected  to  any  one  he  might  choose  to  refer  to 
him.  With  respect  to  the  “several  years’  painful 
endurance  of  the  mombers,”  no  one  should  know 
better  than  Mr.  Seddon  himself  that  the  defect  lay 
in  the  extremely  low  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  every  architect  who  may  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  occupy  it  at  any  time  before  it 
was  altered,  and  who  may  read  these  lines,  will  bear 
us  out  in  this,  and  also  in  our  opinion  that  no  system 
of  ventilation  known  at  that  time  would  have,  in 
consequence  of  the  chamber’s  structural  defects, 
satisfactorily  ventilated  it. 

Robert  Boyle  & Son. 


SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  issues  much  has  been  said 
as  to  the  above,  but  no  writer  seems  to  me  to  give 
the  exact  answer. 

As  an  apprentice,  artisan,  and  builder,  I will 
brielly  state  my  experience.  Twenty- five  years 
since  there  were  good  workmen  working  by  my 
side.  Tbere  are  good  workmen  now,  but,  1 am 
sorry  to  admit,  the  inferior  overwhelm  the  superior. 
The  answer  that  is  required  is,— the  cause  of  this. 

About  eighteen  years  since  I had  contracts  under 
some  four  or  five  architects,  one  of  whom  was 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  slow  progress  of  the 
work.  I told  him  I had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
men.  His  reply  was,  “The  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  Take  as  many  men  as  you  can  into 
the  trade  from  the  plough-tail,  or  any  other  place 
you  can  get  them  from.  The  day  will  come  when 
the  table  will  turn.”  I did  this,  and  during  this  time 
perhaps  500  men  who  have  worked  under  me  have  got 
a smattering  of  this  or  that  trade.  I must  give  the 
men  credit  ior  their  forethought  in  banding  together. 
Not  so  the  mastors.  As,  for  example,  if  there  should 
be  an  open  contract,  no  matter  how  small,  town 
or  country,  masters  are  all  anxious  to  have  it. 
They  do  not  band  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  are  to  blame,  as,  after  a master  has  made 
his  calculation,  obtained  a contract,  got  his  men 
and  machinery  in  good  working  order,  the  men 
come  down  upon  him,  and  want  15  to  20  per  cent, 
more  for  their  labour.  This  is  not  justice, — to  wit,  the 
Law  Courts.  To  come  to  the  point,  this  is  the  cause 
of  foreign-manufactured  doors  and  other  joiners’ 
work  being  introduced  into  this  country,  also  the 
cause  of  foreign  artisans  being  brought  here. 

A word  about  unionism.  The  men  are  not  to 
blame  for  banding  together,  but  they  are  to  blame 
for  putting  all  men  on  an  equality.  “Joiner  ” says 
the  men  are  tested  before  being  admitted.  How 
easy  it  is  for  one  man  to  propose  a fellow-workman 
at  any  lodge  one  week,  and  the  next  week  he  is 
admitted  as  a member  of  their  lodge  as  an  experi- 
enced mechanic,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two  of 
the  whole  members  of  that  lodge  ever  saw  the  man 
before. 

I will  not  take  up  more  of  your  valuable  space  on 
this  occasion,  but  conclude  with,  “ Pay  every  man 
according  to  his  capabilities.” 

Benj.  Inkpen,  Builder. 


FOG  IN  REGENT’S  PARK. 

Sir, — During  the  time  the  Regent’s  Park  was 
being  drained,  I frequently  passed  through  it,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  drain  pipes 
were  4 in.  in  diameter,  of  somewhat  impervious 
material,  laid  in  trenches  about  3 ft.  deep,  and 
about  12  ft.  apart.  My  impression  at  the  time  was 
that,  for  such  a soil,  the  mode  of  drainage  carried 
out  would  prove  a failure,  and  such  is  the  case.  I 
would  suggest  that  smaller  and  more  porous  drain- 
pipes should  be  put  in  at  a less  depth,  and  much 
closer  together.  The  existing  drain-pipes  might  be 
found  useful  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
proposed  pipes  by  connecting  them  at  intervals, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  put  some  well-burnt 
clay  ballast  over  the  proposed  drain-pipes. 

Some  of  our  suburban  commons  also  are  much  in 
need  of  attention  as  regards  drainage. 

A Reader. 
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ON  THE  SEASONING  OP  WOOD. 

Sib, — Referring  to  the  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject in  your  issue  of  the  11th  ult.  (p.  2S0),  we  concur 
generally  with  the  writer,  but  perhaps  a few  remarks 
as  to  artificial  drying  or  seasoning,  which  he  scarcely 
touches  on,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

In  many  cases  where  the  artificial  drying  of 
timber  has  been  attempted,  it  has  failed  through 
subjecting  the  timber  to  too  great  a heat,  and 
without  the  [moans  of  carrying  off  the  vapour,  and 
the  failures  arising  from  this  unscientific  mode  of 
treatment  have  caused  a prejudice  against  any 
means  of  hastening  the  natural  seasoning  of  wood. 

The  natural  process  of  seasoning  is  most  rapid  in 
its  operations  whilst  the  dry  winds  of  March  pre- 
vail, and  this  fact  led  Mr.  R.  Davison  to  invent  a 
system  for  drying  timber  by  means  of  currents  of 
heated  air,  known  as  the  desiccating  process,  which 
has  been  in  use  now  for  years,  and  is  found  to 
answer  perfectly  well.  The  wood  so  dried  is  found 
not  to  crack  so  much  as  timber  dried  naturally 
under  favourable  conditions.  It  has  also  been 
found  by  numerous  experiments  that  wood  so 
treated  is  stronger. 

“H.  S.”  points  out  the  advantage  of  keeping 
timber  clean,  so  that  the  shorter  the  time  occupied 
in  rendering  it  ready  for  use  the  better,  and,  as  he 
also  says  of  Baltic  white  wood,  as  it  “rapidly  deterio- 
rates under  the  action  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  and 
frost,  the  more  quickly  it  is  dried  the  better.” 

With  regard  to  the  more  expensive  woods,  the 
advantage  is  still  more  obvious  ; for  where  a large 
stock  of  these  woods  has  to  be  kept,  a large  amount 
of  capital  is  lying  idle.  For  instance,  1 in.  ma- 
hogany boards  require  about  two  years  under 
favourable  conditions  to  dry  naturally,  whereas  by 
our  system  they  can  be  dried  as  effectually  and 
soundly  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Davison,  Inskipp,  & Mackenzie. 


^ooks. 

The  Law  relating  to  Building  Leases  and  Build- 
ing Contracts,  the  Improvement  of  Land  by, 
and  the  Construction  of  Buildings.  By  Alfred 
Em  den,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : Stevens 
& Haynes.  1882. 

■When  Mr.  Emden  mentions  in  his  preface 
that,  according  to  the  recent  census,  there  are 
in  England  and  Wales  4,833,844  inhabited  houses, 
380,684  uninhabited  houses,  and  46,759  houses 
in  course  of  ereotion,  some  idea  is  given  of  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  building,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
■want  to  know  something  of  the  law  relating  to 
building  leases,  contracts  to  build,  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildiDgs.  To  supply  this  want  is 
the  writer’s  object  in  publishing  this  work,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion 
that  it  will  be  found  valuable  by  several  distinct 
classes  of  persons.  In  addition  to  the  notion  of 
its  contents  conveyed  by  the  part  of  the  title 
we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  Mr. 
Emden  gives  a full  collection  of  precedents  of 
agreements  for  building  leases,  contracts,  mort- 
gages, and  other  forms  often  required,  as  well  as 
the  Building  Act,  the  Metropolitan  Management 
Act,  and  other  statutes,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences to  the  latest  oases  under  the  various 
sections.  He  adds,  too,  a glossary  of  architec- 
tural and  building  terms.  With  regard  to  the 
references  to  cases  throughout  the  work,  we 
must  give  him  credit  for  great  industry  and 
acumen.  The  Glossary,  notwithstanding  the 
author  had  the  assistance  of  an  architectural 
friend,  shows,  as  glossaries  usually  do,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  define  ; the  ineufficienoy  of  the 
following,  for  example  will  be  obvious  to  most 
of  our  readers  : — “ Acanthus.  Foliage  used  in 
olasBio  enrichments.”  “ Flank  Wall.  A cross 
wall,  or  one  at  right  angles  to  a party-wall.” 
“ Order.  The  combination  of  architectural 
features  constituting  a style.”  And  so  on. 
Moreover,  the  carcass  of  a house  is  not  spelt 
“carcase.”  However,  these  are  but  trifles.  It 
is  a greater  objection  to  say  that  some  of  the 
difficult  points  are  avoided  rather  than  discussed. 
For  example,  the  question  as  to  the  ownership 
of  plans  prepared  by  architects  is  dismissed  in 
eighteen  lines.  It  might  well  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  Still  it  seems  to  us  a 
good  and  useful  book,  and  we  recommend  the 
purchase  of  it  without  hesitation. 

To  Bhow  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
treats  subsidiary  matters,  and  because  of  the 
information  it  contains,  we  quote  the  chapter 
headed, — 

Valuations  of  Land  for  Building,  and  Cost  of 
Building. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  assist- 
ing the  reader  to  form  a general  idea  as  to  the 
expenses  of  building;  it  is  not  intended  that 


they  should  do  more  than  this.  Few  things  are 
more  fluctuating,  and  more  difficult  to  estimate, 
than  the  value  of  property,  and  even  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, business  premises,  and  the  like  ; so 
much  depending  on  situation,  fashion,  and  a 
hundred  other  considerations  which  operate  on 
the  probable  market  value,  and  prevent  the 
acceptation  of  any  general  rules  or  estimates. 
Almost  every  case  has,  in  faot,  to  be  considered 
per  se.  Land  near  thriving  towns  is  always 
rising  in  price  to  a point  far  beyond  its  mere 
agricultural  value.  The  formation  of  a railway 
raises  the  value  of  all  the  surrounding  property  ; 
the  discovery  of  minerals,  the  extension  of  old 
or  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  a succes- 
sion of  good  or  bad  harvests,  and  such  like 
oauses,  too  many  to  mention  here,  affeot  the 
valuations  of  property.  Freehold  building  land 
may  vary  in  value  from  301.  per  square  foot  in 
the  City  of  London  to  150Z.  per  acre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bmall  market-towns  ; and  in  the  out- 
1 skirts  of  small  towns  about  thirty  miles  from 
London,  from  150Z.  to  2501.  per  acre.  The  value 
of  good  fertile  agricultural  land  in  the  midlands 
may  be  assumed,  at  the  present  time,  to  range 
from  45 J.  to  75 1.  per  acre. 

Building  land  in  the  metropolis  is  now  more 
often  than  otherwise  obtained  on  lease.  In  the 
VVeBt  End  of  London,  fashionable  building  sites 
are,  in  some  instances,  let  on  long  leases,  say 
eighty  or  ninety-nine  years,  at  51.  per  foot  of 
frontage  120  ft.  deep;  equivalent  to  150Z.  a year 
ground-rent  for  a frontage  of  30  ft.  A ground- 
rent  of  11.  per  foot  frontage  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  one  in  the  smaller  London  squares.  The 
ground-rent  may  vary  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  gross  house-rent.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  buy  land  for  the 
creation  of  ground-rents.  The  following  calcu- 
lation will  give  a general  idea  as  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  outgoings  connected  with 
the  laying  out  and  development  of  a large  build- 
ing estate : — 


Cost  of  100  acres  at  l.OOOL  per  acre  £100,000 

Add  expense  of  fencing,  the  formation  of  road9, 
sewers,  Ac.,  with  surveyor’s  fees  and  legal 
and  other  charges  22,500 

£122,500 

Add  interest,  during  creation  of  ground-rent,  on 
total  capital  and  outlay,  seven  years  at  5 per 
cent,  per  annum  42,875 

Total  £165,376 

Deduct  amount  recoverable  from  the  purchasers 
for  roads  and  sewers  17,500 

Total  cost  of  development £147,875 

It  may  be  assumed  that  deductions,  for  roads, 
church,  and  space  not  available  for  building 
plots,  would  amount  to  25  acres,  having  about 
75  acres,  or  say  1,650  plots  of  20  It.  by  100  ft. 


These  plots  of  20  ft.  frontage  would  be  worth 
71. 10s.  per  annum  rent,  or  at  25  years’  purchase 
to  pay  4 per  cent,  the  1,650  plots  would  sell  for  309,375 


Balance  of  profit £161,000 

If  we  allow  for  the  management  and  office 
expenses  of  the  property  2.000Z.  per  annum,  a 
fair  charge,  for  seven  years 14,000 

We  have  a total  estimated  profit  of  abeut...  £147,500 


The  cost  of  buildings  varies  greatly  according 
to  their  intended  use  and  the  style  of  the  finish- 
ings adopted,  and  may  range  from  4d.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  oubic  foot.  The  plan  of  “ cubing,”  as  it  is 
termed,  furnishes  a rough  estimate  of  the  cost, 
when  the  price  of  a similar  class  or  description 
of  building  is  known.  By  cubing  is  implied  the 
calculation  of  the  cubic  contents,  of  the  height, 
from  the  bottom  # of  the  footings  to  half-way 
up  the  slope  of  the  roof,  multiplied  into  the  total 
area  of  ground  covered  by  the  structure.  For 
dwelling-houses,  and  publio  buildings  of  a distinct 
character,  this  mode  of  valuation  is  tolerably 
exact.  Town  mansions  of  the  first  class  will 
cost  from  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  per  foot  cube,  according 
to  deoorative  finish ; second-rate  town  houses, 
7d.  to  Is. ; third-rate  ditto,  6d.  to  9d. ; fourth- 
rate,  and  artisan  dwellings,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
foot  cube. 

Dwelling-houses  are  sometimes  estimated  at 
so  much  per  room,  which  may  vary  from  301.  to 
150Z.  in  buildingB  of  different  olasses.  The  plan 
of  “cubing”  is,  however,  the  moBt  reliable. 
Country  work  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  London  work,  bub  in  the  large  provincial 
towns  the  price  of  building  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially from  that  in  the  metropolis.  Ten  per  cent, 
less  would  be  the  extreme  limit  of  difference. 

The  price  of  schools  and  churches  is  generally 
estimated  at  per  place,  or  per  sitting.  The 
Board  schools  cost  from  71.  10s.  to  91.  per  place. 

* In  some  recent  Government  instructions  the  “ top  ” 
of  the  footings  is  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  the  usual 
praotioe. 


Small  country  schools  with  not  muob  decorativi 
work  will  oost  from  6£.  to  81.  per  scholai 
Churches,  exclusive  of  tower  and  spiro,  wi> 
average  from  5Z.  to  71.  per  sitting;  or  about  10 
complete.  Large  and  highly  decorative  churohd 
from  121.  to  15Z.  per  sitting. 

Asylums,  infirmaries,  and  workhouses  will  col 
from  50 1.  to  120Z.  per  inmate ; bub  a modere 
hospital  with  decorative  exterior  may  cost  mon 
than  double  the  above  sum.  Thus  the  ne^ 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  cost  250Z.  per  bed.  Wart 
houses  with  fire-proof  floors  may  cost  from  8<! 
to  lOd.  per  foot  oube,  if  solidly  built  with  deco 
rative  fronts.  London  shops,  7d.  to  lid.  pq 
cubio  foot,  and  chambers  and  offices  in  tbt 
City  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  foot  cube.  Where  then 
are  large  cellars  and  areas  it  is  better  to  deduc 
them  from  the  main  block,  and  to  price  theij 
separately  at  a lower  figure,  say  6d.  to  7d.  pq 
foot  cube.  Very  large  open  spaces,  suoh  i 
courts  with  glazed  roofs,  of  the  nature  i) 
markets,  railway  stations,  &c.,  will  cost  frorl 
3d.  to7d.  per  cubio  foot.  Stabling,  with  coaol 
house  and  lofts  complete,  may  coBt  from  60J.  i 
90Z.  per  stall.  Another  rough  plan  of  arrivir- 
at  *in  idea  of  the  value  is  to  take  four  times  tl 
cost  of  the  brickwork,  for  building  of  a generi 
character.  Many  builders  adopt  this  rapid  pic 
of  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  won 
From  twice  to  two  and  a half  timep  the  cost  t| 
the  carcase  is  usually  taken  as  an  estimate  of  tl 
expense  for  the  completion  of  houses  of  tl  i 
oheaper  class. 

A recent  author,  taking  5-33  persons  per  hom 
(the  number  given  in  the  1871  census),  and  es‘1 
mating  the  average  value  of  a house  throughox 
the  country  at  250Z.,  assumes  that  50Z.  per  he. 
is  the  approximate  cost  for  housing  each  inh 
bitant  of  England  and  Wales.  This  appears  i 
be  too  high,  as  200Z.  would  be  a sufficient  averai 
value  for  the  dwellings  throughout  the  count! 
or  40Z.  per  head. 

Rentals  depend  upon  considerations  almost; 
various  as  the  value  of  the  land  itself.  Hot 
property  on  a repairing  lease  should  pay  at  lei 
6 per  cent,  on  capital ; ground-rents  4 per  cen 
weekly  property  often  pays  10  to  15  per  cec 
Artiean  dwellings  pay  5 per  cent.,  and  go 
shop  property  5 per  cent.  A rent  of  as  muoh.’ 
10s.  per  superficial  foot  per  annum  on  the  grou: 
floor,  and  from  7s.  to  8s.  on  the  first  floor,  is  pi 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bank.  Shops  pay  , 
extravagant  rental  also  if  in  first-class  position 
from  75uZ.tol,OOOZ  per  annum  in  Queen  Victor 
street,  and  from  350Z.  to  500Z.  in  Regent-strei 
The  rent  of  some  of  the  shops  under  the  Gra. 
Hotel,  Northumberland-avenue,  was  fixed  : 
700Z.  per  annum. 


glistcllanra. 

A New  Feature  in  Exeter.  — An 
structure  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the  bofcti 
of  Lon gbrook- street,  as  a studio  and  businil 
premises, by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  this  city.  If 
plans  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Med;C 
Fulford,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  are  in  the  now  faBhi'r 
able  style.  The  front,  facing  Longbrook-stre- 
is  three-storied,  buttressed  at  the  sides, 
finishing  with  a Dutoh  gable.  This  facade,  1.: 
the  rest  of  the  erection,  will  be  built  in  wai 
coloured  bricks,  while  the  stone  dressings^ 
match  will  be  in  red  Dumfries  stone.  j 
central  lower  shaft  upon  the  ground -floor  if 
detached  one  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  rt, 
ing  upon  a grey  granite  base,  carrying  a monk 
capital  and  tablet  of  the  same  material.  Uj 
the  shield  on  the  tablet  will  be  a horseshoe,  w 
the  incised  inscription  : — “ Ye  luckie  Horsesfci 
December  4th,  1866.”  This  refers  to  the  dl 
of  the  finding  of  the  horse-shoe  by  the  own 
Immediately  above,  upon  a moulded  corbel,  i: 
beneath  a canopied  niche,  will  be  a piece: 
sculpture.  The  various  windows  will  be  fii: 
with  stained  glass.  The  side  elevations  si 
three-storied  rows  of  workshops  and  studi 
between  100  ft.  and  200  ft.  long,  buttressed1, 
intervals,  with  the  ground-floor  arcaded,  and  oil 
upon  one  side.  The  chimney-stacks  are  m 
good  features.  The  roofs  will  be  of  high  pil;i 
and  covered  with  strawberry-tinted  Bros«i 
tiles,  and  surmounted  by  a red  ridge.  In 
rear  of  this  range  of  buildings  will  be  drym 
sheds  for  timber  and  other  materials  incident 
to  the  carrying  on  of  Mr.  Hems’s  vocafc 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  carcase 
the  main  building  has  been  undertaken! 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gibbard,  builder,  of  Old  Tiverton-rc: 
Exeter. 


April  8,  1882.] 
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Surreptitious  Portrait-taking1. — We  hear 
from  both  America  and  Paris  of  an  apparatus, 
in  the  form  of  an  opera-glass,  that  can  be  con- 
verted in  a few  minutes  into  a photographic 
apparatus.  It  consists  of  a dry  plate  outfit, 
adapted  to  an  opera-glass  case.  A matched 
pair  of  lenses  (one  having  an  instantaneous 
Bhutter)  are  quickly  substituted  in  place  of  the 
usual  eye-pieces  of  the  opera  or  field-glass.  The 
objeot  glass  of  one  tube  is  replaoed  by  a plate 
of  ground  glass  for  focussing  on,  while  in  place 
of  the  objeot  glaaB  of  the  other  tube  a dry  plate- 
holder  is  easily  attached.  These  ohanges  have 
turned  the  opera-glass  into  a photographic 
apparatus.  It  can  then  be  direoted  towards 
the  person  or  objeot  to  be  photographed,  and 
when  the  image  is  properly  focussed  on  the 
ground  glass  the  shutter  on  the  other  tube  is 
sprung,  and  the  picture  is  taken.  A rolling 
spring  screen  then  covers  the  sensitive  plate, 
and  it  is  transferred  to  the  “ dark  chamber.” 
This  consists  of  a cylinder  of  black  cloth,  like  a 
muff,  into  which  the  hands  oan  be  inserted, 
and  which  fits  tightly  about  the  wrists  by 
means  of  elastic  bands  at  both  ends.  In  this 
the  plate  is  removed  and  wrapped  up,  and 
another  plate  inserted  in  the  holder  for  the  next 
picture;  the  plate  may  be  left  until  it  oan  be 
conveniently  developed  at  some  future  time. 
The  apparatus  is  made  by  R.  A C.  Avizard, 
Paris. 

Pall  of  a Gallery. — A serious  accident 
ooci  rred  at  Plymouth  on  Saturday  night,  result- 
ing ia  injuries  to  several  persons  and  in  a panic 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  have  still  more 
disastrous  results.  During  the  peformance  at 
Hamilton's  Diorama,  and  whilst  the  people  who 
crowded  the  front  part  of  the  gallery  were 
stamping  in  applause,  a loud  sound  was 
heard,  and  immediately  the  front  of  the  gallery 
cracked,  and  fell  with  a crash  into  the  body  of 
the  hall,  a distance  of  20  ft.,  carrying  with  it 
some  fifty  persons,  who  were  leaning  against  it. 
A scene  of  extraordinary  exilement  prevailed 
all  through  the  hall,  and  a rush  was  made  in  the 
'direction  of  the  doors.  The  wreckage  was 
i oleared  away,  and  it  was  then  found  that  in  the 
.majority  of  oases  the  fall  had  stunned  rather 
(than  bodily  injured,  but  in  Borne  half  a dozen 
instances  scalp  wounds,  dislocations,  and  internal 
injuries  were  sustained.  Examination  of  the 
I gallery  proved  it  was  supported  by  planking, 
i which  it  was  thought  was  inadequate  for  the 
strain  likely  to  be  brought  on  it. 

I Blast  Furnace  Slag1. — The  utilisation  of 
: this  material  is  still  a difficulty.  Foreign  in- 
■ivestigators  find  objections  to  most  of  the  ways 
in  which  it  has  been  used,  and  add: — “The 
!<most  practical  and  successful  methods  hitherto 
i employed  for  turning  slag  to  useful  account, 
M besides  preventing  its  becoming  a nuisanoe  and 
: an  eyesore,  is  to  make  it  into  brioks  and  mortar 
for  building  purposes.  By  granulating  it,  and 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  a stream  of  oold  water, 
a sand  is  formed,  which,  with  the  addition  of 
:-  lime  or  gypsum,  may  be  made  into  either  bricks 
or  mortar.  The  strength  of  brioks  thus  pro- 
r.duced  is  greater  than  that  of  the  best  bricks  of 
i iBurgundy,  and  their  price  on  the  spot  is  about 
: 37  francs  (11.  10a.)  per  thousand.” 

Y New  Dock. — A Select  Committee  of  the 
iriHouse  of  Commons  have  passed  a Bill  authoris- 
ing the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  to 
oonstruct  a new  deep-water  dock  at  Tilbury, 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  London,  Tilbury, 
and  Southend  Railway,  with  which  the  new 
; dock  will  be  connected  by  means  of  sidings.  The 
^proposed  dock  will  have  a depth  of  water  of 
.'42  ft.  at  the  ordinary  high-water  spring  tide, 
j' while  at  low  water  the  depth  will  not  be  less 
than  26  ft.  The  dock  will  be  constructed  in 
i the  form  which  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
die  Mersey  Dook  Board  at  Liverpool,  involving 
-he  obtaining  of  the  largest  amount  of  lineal 
quay  space  with  the  smallest  amount  of  water 
eipace. 

: Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
i Che  annual  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
leld  in  the  Bath  Hotel  on  the  31st  ult.  Thirty- 
-wo  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  dinner, 
Hr.  Campbell  Douglas,  I.A.,  hon.  president,  in 
he  ohair.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the 
a ihairman  proposed  “ The  Glasgow  Architectural 
’rofession,”  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
obn  James  Burnet  in  a few  appropriate  re- 
.t  narks.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Glasgow 
Lrohitectural  Association  ” was  then  given  from 
he  ohair,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Lawrie,  the 
resident.  The  other  toasts  were  the  healths  of 
lr.  John  Honey  man,  hon.  ex-president,  and  the 
hairman, 


Royal  Italian  Opera  - House,  Covent 
Garden. — The  programme  whioh  has  been 
issued  for  the  new  season,  commencing  on  the 
18th  inst.,  includes  a list  of  artists  which  must 
be  pronounced  exceptionally  strong,  especially 
as  regards  the  ladies.  Such  a trio  as  Madame 
Patti,  Madame  Albani,  and  Madame  Pauline 
Lucca,  too  long  absent,  oan  scarcely  be  matched. 
Several  new  operas  will  be  produoed  during  the 
season.  A company  is  in  course  of  formation 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  existing  interests 
in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera-House  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  is,  we  believe,  taking 
satisfactory  shape.  The  amount  of  oapital 
sought  for  has  been  wisely  lessened  from  that 
first  asked  for,  and  would  seem  to  offer  fair 
prospects  to  investors. 

Cantor  Lectures,  Society  of  Arts. — The 
fourth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the  course  on 
“ Hydraulic  Machinery”  was  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Perry  on  the  27th  ult.  The 
lecturer  beyan  with  a description  of  lifts,  and  of 
the  new  balance  method  as  applied  to  bridges, 
canal  boat,  and  other  lifts.  He  then  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  transmission  of  power  to 
machines,  and  its  application  to  various  tools, 
concluding  with  a comparison  of  hydraulic  and 
electrical  methods,  and  the  part  which  each  is 
likely  to  play  in  the  future.  The  lecture  wbb 
illustrated  by  models  and  a large  number  of 
diagrams. 

Temple  Bar. — Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
Architect,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
for  an  obelisk  out  of  the  materials  of  old 
Temple  Bar,  to  be  erected  in  Epping  Forest. 
The  preoise  locality  has  not  yet  been  fixed  upon, 
but  it  will  probably  be  the  spot  whioh  will  be 
made  most  memorable  by  the  visit  of  her 
Majesty  to  the  Forest  next  month. — City  Press. 

Reading. — The  memorial  to  the  68th  (Berk, 
shire)  Regiment  is  to  take  the  form  of  a painted 
window  in  St.  Mary’s  Churoh,  Reading,  where 
the  old  colours  of  the  66th  bang,  the  subject 
being  Joshua  and  the  host.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  erect  a monument  in  the  shape  of  a 
colossal  lion  in  the  Forbury  Gardens. 

New  Schools,  to  accommodate  400  boys,  are 
about  to  be  erected  in  Yinoent-square,  West- 
minster, for  the  Townsend  Trustees.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman  is  the  architect. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent- 
street,  is  to  be  converted  into  a Young  Men’s 
Christian  Institute,  for  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg. 


TENDERS 


For  re-building  premises,  exclusive  of  sub-basement, 
No.  6,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheapside,  for  Mr.  E.  8.  Marriott. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Buunage  and  Messrs.  Harvey  A Protheroe, 
joint  arohiteots.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & A. 
E.  Bull;— 


Rider  A Son  £3,225  0 0 

Nixon 3,213  0 0 

Morter  3,120  0 0 

Macey  & Sons 3,112  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  3,101  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 3,014  0 0 

Bywaters  2,987  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  2,948  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  2,939  0 0 


Time. 

6 months. 
6 „ 

4 months. 
4 „ 

6 „ 

6 

12  weeks. 
!4  „ 


For  new  roads  and  sewers,  Womersley-road  and  Cecile 
Park-road,  Womersley  House  Estate,  Crouch  - end. 
Mossrs.  K.  K.  Croucber A Co.,  surveyors  : — 


McKenzie,  Williams,  & Co £2,788  0 0 

J.  Bell 2,697  0 0 

J.  Pizzey  2.677  0 0 

C.  Killingback  2,650  0 0 

T.  Adams  2,6()0  0 0 

T.  G.  Dunmore. 2,236  0 0 


For 're-building  the  boundary-walls  enclosing  Charles 
hurohyard,  Plymouth.  Mr.  Charles  King,  architect, 
luantities  supplied  : — 

H.  Gill,  Devooport £1,090  0 0 

T.  H.  Harley,  Plymouth  1,044  0 0 

Pethick  Bros.,  Plymouth 914  0 0 

Laptborne  & Goad,  Plymouth 889  0 0 

A.  K.  Lethbridge,  Plymouth  862  0 0 

J.  Parsons,  Plymouth  821  9 0 

G.  Shillabeer,  Mntley  767  0 0 

P,  Blowey,  M utley 740  0 0 


near  Sou’hanipton,  for  tho  Sou'h  8‘oneham  School  Board! 
Mr.  VV.  H.  Mitchell,  architect:— 

H.  J.  Sanders  £839  0 0 

Brinton  A Bone  860  10  0 

J.  W.  Rowland 820  18  0 

J.  Crook 819  10  0 

Stevens  A Sons  (accepted)  772  0 0 


For  block  of  three  residences  for  farm  bailiff,  gardener, 
and  carter,  at  Thornhill  Park,  Bitterne,  near  Southamytton, 
for  Mr.  F.  Willsn.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect : — 

W.  H.  Chapman  £1,216  0 0 

Brinton  & Bone  1,125  0 0 

Stevens  & Sons 1,089  0 0 

J.  Dyer  1,050  0 0 

J.  Crook 1,037  0 0 

D.  Haines  (accepted) 962  10  0 i 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Maiden  Erlegh,  near 
Reading,  for  Colonel  Hargreaves.  Messrs.  E.  Salomons 
A R.  Belden  Wornum,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Boxall  :- 

K.  I-awronce  £13,401  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  13,020  0 0 

Nightingale 12,980  0 0 

Dove  Bros 11,850  0 0 

fihephord  10,964  0 0 

Kinnmmont  A Sons  (accepted) 10,741  0 0 

For  new  premises  in  John-street,  ClorkenweP,  for 
Messrs.  Pfeil,  Stedall,  A Co.  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald:— 

K.  Conder  £2,313  0 0 

Br“88  2,2dl  0 0 

Croudin  A Co 2,204  0 0 

Lawrance  2,195  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 2,130  0 0 

Grover 2,129  0 0 

For  two  shops  at  High-road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  D.  J. 

Pasb.  Mr.  Waiter  Graves,  arehitect : — 

8pencerACo £1,655  0 0 

SW4,n  •••• 1,629  0 0 

Tears  A Co 1,353  0 0 

Hallett  & Stewart... ],3i5  0 0 

StiinpaonACc 1,313  0 q 

W.  Beach  1,235  0 0 

Anderson  1,203  0 0 

C.  Demsford 1,170  0 0 

1.170  0 0 

T-^‘blott  1,147  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grapes  public- 
house,  Milton-street,  Cripplegate.  Mr.  Patterson,  archi- 
Scrivener   £1,300  0 0 

y-deley  1,275  0 0 

Lawrence  1,270  0 0 

Geo  Crabb  1,!95  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  1,130  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  in  the  Clerkenwell- 
road.  Mr.  G.  W.  Baker,  architect: — 

G.  Crabb  (accepted)  £5,649  0 0 

For  shop-flttings,  Exchange-buildings,  Britton  road 
for  Mr.  Philp.  Mr.J.  W.  Stevens,  architect * 

Oxford  £528  0 0 

Summerville 47a  ,,  n 

W.lc  S De.n  “I”  S63  O 0 

W*  S*lter  249  10  0 

High-street.  Clapham,  for  Mr 
Edwaros.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect:  — 

Oxford...  £197  0 0 

Summerville 1-0  n n 

Wake  4 Deau  o , 0 n 

w. saber is  Si 

For  8t.  Barnabas  Mission  Church,  for  the  Auxiliary 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  Mr.  C.  N.  McIntyre  North,  architect  — 

0 0 

Woodward 80  > 0 0 

5?*.uleJ  802  0 0 

Kicbardson  Bros 7g7  iq  q 

For  the  erection  of  a steam  laundrv,  Cranbrook-road, 
Warple-road  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  C.  S.  Barton.  Messrs. 
Kbbetts  & Cobb,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson  & Mundy  : — r 1 

H.  Harmer  (accepted)  £2,149  18  5 

Wr ought-iron  Tanks. 

A.  D.  Dawnay £69  8 Q 

Concrete  Paving. 

The  Eureka  Company 68  6 0 

For  alterations,  fittings,  and  decorations  for  cafd 
restanraut,  49,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  GiaueJla  (Carlo  Gat:-) 
Mr.  H.  U.  Bridgman,  architect; — 

Somerville  & Smith  £963  0 0 

Clemence  " 957  0 0 

Toms  9)3  q Q 

Richardson  Bros,  (accepted)  ..."  330  0 0 

For  infirmary,  Ac.,  at  Epping.  Mr.  Edmond  Egan, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

_ _ Inflrmsry.  Laundry.  Total. 

Lucas,  Kensington  £5,133  0 ...  3,418  0 ...  8,556 

Crookett,  King's-road 5,072  0 ...  2,970  0 ...  8 048 

Knnor  Jullian  A Co.,  St. 

George  s-road,  S.E 6,298  0 ...  2,195  0 ...  7 785 

Bell,  Woo«i. green  4,719  0 ...  2,671  0 ...  7>0 

Robson,  Woodford  4.828  0 ...  2 550  0 7 378 

Howell  A Son,  Bristol 4.6  >0  0 ...  2,600  0 ” 7*20) 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 4,568  0 ...  2,593  0 7 Tel 

Nichols.  Harlow 4,679  0 ...  2,572  0 ”7151 

Wells,  Woodford  4,9  3 0 ...  2.230  0 7’m 

Bentley.  Leicester 4,300  0 ...  2,738  0 7 033 

Wood,  Chelmsford  4,600  0 ...  2,385  0 . <:*98G 

Egan,  Buckhnrst-bill  4,630  0 ...  2,3)2  0 ...  6*94  J 

Jones,  Gloucester 4,390  0 ...  6,495  0 6*875 

Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey  4,116  0 ...  2,435  0 .’!.’  6*650 

Everest  A Son,  Colchester  4,119  0 ...  2,379  0 0*498 

Beale,  Battersea  4,278  0 ...  2,192  0 ...  6*470 

Gregar,  Stratford 4,149  0 ...  2,311  0 6, *460 

Angood,  Tollington  Park  . 4,050  0 ...  2 3 0 0 ...  6 350 

H.  Runnacles,  Halstead...  4,087  0 ...  2,242  0 ..!  6*329 

Vigor,  Poplar. 4/33  0 ...  2,216  0 .’!.  6*279 

Glasscock,  Bishop  Stort- 

ford  (accepted)  3,853  10  ...  2,175  10  ...  6,029 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Raworth,  Layham, 
Suffolk,  for  Mr.  John  Musgrove.  Mr.  F.  Evelyn  Morris, 
architect : — 

Welhara,  Layham  £2,436  13  0 

Saunders,  Dedham 1.834  0 0 

G.  Lee,  Colchester(accepted)  1,740  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colohester  1,724  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  and  greenhouses,  Bouth 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  John  Asto.  Mr.  J.  Rundall,  archi- 


T.  Potterton,  Balham. ....... 

J.  A C.  Bowyer,  Norwood 

C.  Wright,  Norwood 

G.  Masters,  Anerley  

G.  Amor.Catford 


£1,650  0 0 
1,330  0 0 
1,298  0 0 
1.240  0 0 
1,220  0 0 
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For  new  verandah,  entrance*,  Ac.,  at  Guildown-cottage, 
Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  architects  : - 

Strudwick,  Guildford  £143  0 0 

T.  Swayne,  Guildford  138  10  0 

G.  Smith,  Guildford  134  10  0 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford  (accepted)  127  0 0 


..£7,149 


0 1 


For  covered  yard,  Ac.,  Friary  street,  Guildford.  Messrs. 
Peak,  Lnno,  A Peak,  architects  :— 

T.  K.  Downes,  Guildford  £235  0 0 

Garnett  A Mills,  Gnildford 228  10  0 

Thos.  Swayne,  Guildford  210  0 0 

G.  A K.  8tnith,  Guildford  (acoepted)  202  0 0 


For  enlarging  shoD  and  repairing  roof,  74,  High-street, 
Guildford,  for  Mr.  R.  Sliillingford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn, 
A Peak,  architects  : - 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford £3/4  0 0 

Strudwick,  Gnildford 332  15  0 

T.  Swayne,  Guildford 320  0 0 

T.  E.  Downes,  Gui'diord  30)  10  0 

O.  A It.  Smith,  Guildford  (accepted)  281  12  0 


For  storm  overflow  and  outfall  sewers,  for  the  Wanstead 

Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  surveyor. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Lee 

Wilkes  A Co 

Perrv  A Co 

W.  Crockett  

C.  Staodau 

W.  Wood  

Jes*e  Jackson  

L.  Koigbt  

H.  Craoe 

Mackenzie,  Williams,  A Co 

T.  Angood  

C.  Taylor  

F.  Colepeper 

W.  T.  Botterill 

T.  W.  Simpson 

Bottoms  Bros 

T.  K.  Blomfield  

Ford  A Everett 

T.  Marney 

Hill  Bros.  

T.  G.  B.  Marshall  


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


For  86^  rods  of  oak  palisade  fenciue  and  two  gates,  at 
the  New  Cemeterv,  Woodbridge,  Guildford.  Messrs. 
Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  architects: — 

Pink,  Milford  £lfi9  3 9! 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldershott 168)1  8 

Fitz  Gerald.  Wokiog. 149  18  5J 

Marshall,  Godalmiog 1^7  0 0 

Miles  Bros..  Guildford  100  7 4 

Hebboro,  Worplesdon  (accepted) 94  3 6 . 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  ths  Offloe  to  resident*! 
la  any  put  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annnm,r: 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  F0URDRINIEB,!! 
Publisher.  46.  Oatherlne-street,  W.O. 


6,748  0 0 
6,738  4 1 
6,661  16  0 
6,609  0 0 
6,619  0 0 
6,480  16  6 
6,360  0 0 
5.180  0 0 


4,971  3 
4,987  0 
4,743  0 
4.749  0 
4,739  0 
4.297  0 
3.993  2 
3,996  0 
3,851  0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 00.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


For  alterations  and  addition*  to  stables,  Ac.,  Park 
Tillage  West  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect; — 

Holland  A Hannen  £570  0 0 

Goodwin  450  0 0 

Sbarman  (accepted)  376  0 0 


For  sewering,  draining,  levelling,  kerbing,  and  channel- 
ling a portion  of  Ashtleld-road,  Atkin?oa-3treet,  aud 
George-street,  in  the  township  of  Urmston,  for  the 
Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  John  Price, 
engineor.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

M.  Naylor,  Hulme  £1,110  15  6 

J.  Mackav,  Broughton  983  0 0 

E.  Bird,  Chorlton  949  3 8 

G.  Unsworih,  Moss  Side  913  1 9 

8.  Cowburn,  Bindley  949  19  0 

Rnape  A Sons,  Kcolos 879  9 6 

J.  Randall,®  Salford  797  11  2 

• Accented  for  Atkinsoo-stroet  and  George-street 
nly  (0072.  Cs.  lOd.L 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  tbe  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions, 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone, 
60,000  feet  onbe  in  stock. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Ad™ 


For  the  erection  of  five  shops,  High-street,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  F.  C.  Frye.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon  : — 

Sbarman £7,320  0 0 

Hook  7,305  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,827  0 0 

Woodbridge  6,065  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  Prince  Albert,  Aoton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road,  for  Mr.  Belsey.  Mr.  II.  I.  Newton, 
architect  : — 

Godden  £235  0 0 

Riley  171  16  0 

Wood  167  0 0 

Champion  145  0 0 

Walker  143  0 0 

Boydon  (accepted) 105  0 0 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  foil 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulfcing  Quarrieii 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  anc 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone; 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitect 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES. 
TRASK,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  11  minster,  Sol 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73 
Charlotte- street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


For  the  erection  of  eleven  artisans'  dwellings.  High- 
street,  Islington.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon:— 

Sharman  £2,750  0 0 

Hook  2,495  0 0 

Perry  A Co 2,309  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,295  0 0 


For  new  billiard-room,  3,  Gloncester-terrace,  Regent’s 
Park.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  L.  Vernon: — 

Sharman £585  0 0 

Goodwin  640  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 605  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Polytechnic,  Regent- 
street,  for  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg.  Messrs.  Chadwick,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Kirk  A Randall £8,830  0 0 

Patriok  8,145  0 0 

Howard  A Dorrell  8,074  0 0 

Macey 7,737  0 0 

Lawrence  7,610  0 0 

Laagmead  A Way  7,390  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dining  and  recreation  rooms, 
Colchester,  for  Mr.  W.  C.  Aberdeen.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goody, 
architect : — 

W.  Bowels £631  0 0 

W.  Pitt  610  0 0 

F.  Dupont 470  0 0 

G.  Dobson 409  0 0 

K.  K-.de  460  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge  (accepted)  419  0 0 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stono; 

of  best  quality.  Prioes  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Stapes 
& Hann,  Qnarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmicl 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbonrni 
chambers,  17,  Fenohnroh- street,  E.C.  [Adv:! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  fl.  (thanks.  Have  already  made  arrangements).—  G St.  P.— 
H.  (please  tend  coat  of  house).—  Liverpool  Engineering  Society 
(Illegible). — Secretary  (are  fare  unable  to  waate  lime  over  sp.ctral 
Impression,  from  rsport,)  -W.  L.  -J.  R.  V.-W.  B.-J.  H -E.  R.  V. 
— F.  E.  M.-W.  8.-W.  H.  L.— Messrs.  K.— L.  ft  W.-W.  O.  T — 
J.  R ft  Co.— A V.-A  W.-J  ft  B.-R  B.  M — T.  R.  N.—T.  F — 
C.  B.  A. — J.  T.  B.-L.  K.-Mr.  B-E.  F.  IV.  M.-G.  R.— C.  K — 
J W.  H.-R.  B ft  Sou.— Mr.  C.-E.  E.  C.-J.  8. -A.  C.-F.  C.— R.— 
C.  B.  A. — J.  T.  P. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoesaarlly  tor 
publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Notk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  EOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Unea  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under — ....  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) - Os.  8d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Oontraot*.  Sales  by  Auotlon, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publlihe-. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  6<1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ......  Os.  60. 


For  additions  to  8t.  Merk’s  8chool  Chapel,  Windsor. 
Mr.  Stephen  M.  Wyborn,  architect: — 

G.  Reavell £390  0 0 

J.  L.  Hollis  382  0 0 

J.  Willis 377  0 0 

W.  P.  ReaveU  323  0 0 


For  laying  footways  with  Limmer  Rock  Asphalte,  for 
the  Corporation  of  Reading.  Mr.  A.  W.  Parry,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Bradshaw  & Co.,  Qneen  Victoria-street  (accepted). 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.0.  [Adv: 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  La’. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiff 
for  damp  oonr8es,railway  arches, warehouse  floo> 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoeB.  [Adv 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bnt  mutt  In  all  cases  be  called /or,  and  ths 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER 

For  "Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  ....  — 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  anma  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Regletered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINTBR,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oathertn e-street,  W.O. 
Advertisement*  for  the  onrrent  week's  Issus  most  reach  the  offioi 
before  THREE  o'clook  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Oifloe  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  reoommsnds  that  of  the  latter  OOPIBS  ONLY  should  be 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DBY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thioknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.V, 
London.  [Advt/I 


MICHELMORE  & REA1 


Manufacturer*  0 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE 
'-'LEVEBi  SCREW,  4 BARBEL  BOL® 

K Sell- Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS.  B 

-SMI  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

EjI  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAlJ 

LONDON,  8.K) 


“HOW  TO  FIX  ZINC  ROOFING.” 

A COPY  of  the  above  ILLUSTRATED  WOR1 

WILL  BE  SENT 

FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  ANY  ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR 

WHO  MAY  NOT  YET  HAVE  RECEIVED  A COPY. 

CONTRACTORS  may  also  obtain  a Copy  if  application  be  accompanied  with  Trade  Cai 

F,  BRABY  & CO., 

London:  356  to  362, Enston-roid,  Limpool:  648,  Mon-garden.  Glasgow:  335,  Argyle-stre 


Tot.  XLIL  No.  2043. 


Saturdat,  Apr il  16,  1882. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tbe  Hall  of  Heroes,  in  the  Arsens],  Vienna  (Double-page  Eograving) 

Houses  in  Cyprus 

lialbara  House,  Bslham  Hill,  near  London, — Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  Architect 

Business  Premises  in  Liverpool. — Mr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Architect 
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. i 6 tons  1 cwt.,  on  the  average,  and  were  344  in 

As  to  the  Future  of  Elect™  Hallways.  | numb0r  The  gooiB  Tehioles  were  3jl98_  a„d 

HE  application  of  weighed,  on  an  average,  4 tons  16  owt.  The 
electricity  to  looo-  gross  mileage  of  the  engines  in  the  year  was 
motion  is  a subject  2,160,242  miles,  of  which  993,522  were  run  by 
on  the  exhaust-  j the  passenger  engines. 

ive  knowledge  of  j The  Government  Commissioner  for  Railways 

8 which  so  muoh  of  : in  New  South  Wales  in  that  year,  Mr.  John 

th0  future  welfare  Rae,  to  whose  conscientious  appreciation  of  the 
EH  of  the  human  race  I duties  of  his  position  we  owe  the  above  data, 

0 ~ " depends,  that  it  is  j has  gone  a step  further  in  his  tables,  and  has 

desirable  to  refer  ; given  ns  not  only  the  materials  for  calculation, 

E|jSpf  t°  those  state-  ' but  the  outcome  of  very  minute  computations. 

ments  by  Pro-  , It  is  not  necessary  to  add  very  much  labour 

fessor  Ayrton  on  j to  the  published  tables  to  come  to  the  following 
tbe  snbjeot,  Borne  , results. 

of  which  are  to  For  the  passenger  traffic  on  all  the  New  South 
be  found  in  onr  Wales  lines,  in  the  year  1876,  the  proportionate 
columns  {ante,  ( weights  of  engines,  vehicles,  and  loads  were:  — 

Engines 51 '3 

Vehicles 45"3 

J roads 3 "4 


p.  384).  Nor  is 
our  object  in  thus 
doing  bo  muoh 
either  to  support 
or  to  combat  the  opinions  of  the  lecturer,  as  to 
bring  forward  some  of  those  considerations 
which  the  practical  knowledge  of  our  railway 
system  from  its  very  cradle  have  rendered  more 
familiar  to  the  engineer  than  to  the  electrician. 

Professor  Ayrton  has  not  omitted  to  point  out 
that  the  work  done  in  the  moving  of  the  loco- 
motive  engines  forms  a very  serious  part  of  the 
whole  work  done  by  ourrailways.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  so ; and  that  it  is  so  to  a greater  extent  than 
has  been  as  yet  estimated  will  be  seen  by  what 
we  have  to  remark. 


100 

For  the  merchandise  traffio,  the  corresponding 


traffic.  On  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1S75> 
1876,  and  1877,  the  proportionate  weights  were 
as  follow : — 

For  passenger  traffio, — 


Enginos  

32-80 

Vehicles  

61-53 

Loads  

5 -67 

100 

For  merchandise  traffio, — 

Engines  

15-85 

Vehicles  

51-98 

Loads  

3217 

100 

proportions  were : — 

Engines 

34 -S 

Vehicles 

42-4 

Loads 

22-8 

100 

Tbe  value  of  statistical  information  of  this 
kind  becomes  very  great  when  we  enter  into 
suoh  questions  as  that  of  the  economy  possible 
to  be  effeoted  by  eleotrio  power.  From 


That  the  engines  on  the  railways  of  the  35  to  51  per  cent,  of  the  gross  work  done 
United  Kingdom  travel  a much  longer  distance  I on  these  railways  consisted  in  moving  the 
than  the  222  millions  of  train  miles  of  which  I locomotives  themselves.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  yield  us  the  sum,  this,  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  loco- 
there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt.  In  some  of  the  I motive  works  is  shown  by  tbe  difference  of 
accounts  of  tbe  oompanies,  the  mileage  of  the  formulae  used  to  express  the  resistance 
engines  is,  or  rather  was,  returned  aB  a separate  I to  the  carriage  and  to  the  entire  train.  For 
item  from  the  train  mileage  ; but  we  find  no  I a train  consisting  of  an  engine  and  tender 
information  on  this  score  in  the  “Railway  weighing  50  tons,  and  100  tons  of  oar- 
Returns”  or  in  the  “Index  to  our  Railway  riages,  the  total  resistance,  at  thirty  miles  an 


System  ” at  present.  We  are,  however,  in  pos- 
session of  two  sources  of  information  on  this 
snbjeot,  to  whioh  it  may  be  of  service  now  to 
direct  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  Report  on 
the  Railways  of  New  South  Wales,  whioh,  as 
published  at  Sydney,  is  not  by  any  means  so  well 
known  in  this  country  as  ought  to  be  the  case. 
The  other  is  a series  of  elaborate  tableB  of  the 
working  elements  of  tbe  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad  Company,  whioh  we  owe  to  the  courtesy 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  that  line. 

On  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  in  1876 
(the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  the  report  at 
hand),  the  total  number  of  engines  and  tenders 
was  101, — 51  being  for  the  passenger,  and  50 
for  the  goods  traffio.  The  passenger  engines 
weighed  a little  over  38  tons,  and  the  goods 
engines  a little  over  49  tons  each,  the  weight  of 
the  tender  beiog  included.  The  carriages  form- 
ing the  passenger  stock  weighed  a little  over 


hour  on  the  level,  is  3,000  lb.  But  the  resistance 
to  the  carriages  alone  is  only  1,328  lb.  Thus,  it 
is  not  only  in  the  weight  to  be  moved,  but  aleo 
iu  the  mode  of  moving  the  weight,  that  the 
locomotive  is  so  costly,  that  an  economy  of 
56  per  cent,  would  be  secured  by  dispensing 
with  its  use.  How  much  of  the  proportions  of 
45  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  gross  load  that  is 
formed  by  the  vehioles  is  due  to  the  extra 
strength  required  for  the  resistance  to  looo- 
motive  energy,  is  not  so  obvious. 

Turning  now  to  the  tables  kindly  furnished 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott,  the  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  we  have  Eomewhat  different  results, 
although  the  difference  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  lower  speed  at  which 
the  traffic  is  usually  carried  on  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  to  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed,  and  by  the  larger  volume  of 


As  the  New  South  Wales  lineB  are  in  an  early 
stage  of  development,  it  may  be  considered  that 
we  have  here  two  extreme  cases,  within  the 
limits  of  whioh  the  proportionate  weights  will 
be  found  to  range  on  different  lines.  Roughly 
averaging  the  above,  we  find  that  the  weight  of 
the  locomotives  is  about  35  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  vehioles  49  per  oent.,  and  that  of  the  load 
16  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  moved. 

On  this  view,  as  far  as  the  mere  question  of 
the  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  regarded,  it 
may  be  doubtful  how  far  the  loss  of  power 
by  eleotrio  leakage  will  serve  to  counter- 
balance any  economy  effected  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  engines.  But  the  question  of  the 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  vehioles  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  Ab  to  that,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared at  tbe  present  moment  to  offer  a decided 
opinion.  But  there  oan  be  little  doubt  that  the 
important  item  of  capital  outlay  would  be  enor- 
mously reduced,  both  by  the  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  permanent  way  and  of  the  works 
of  art  that  would  be  neoessary  to  carry  the 
traffio,  if  the  heavy  engines  were  abandoned, 
and  in  the  muoh  greater  steepness  of  the 
inclines  which  it  would  be  not  only  possible, 
but  easy,  to  work,  under  those  conditions. 

We  are,  further,  in  possession  of  information 
derived  from  an  experience  which  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  but  which  bears  very  directly  on  this 
question.  It  is  now  some  thirty-six  years  sinoe 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  designed  the  mode  of 
working  the  Blaokwall  Railway  by  stationary 
power.  Mechanically  regarded,  the  plan  was 
a success  ; and  the  financial  result  was  aleo 
admirable.  But  a practical  difficulty  arose  from 
the  constant  twisting  and  breaking  of  the  rope. 
And  what  rendered  this  so  formidable  as  to 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  system  was  the 
fact,  that  on  a fracture  of  the  rope  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  railway,  on  botb  lines,  was  brought 
to  a standstill. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  experience 
is  this.  The  oost  per  train  mile  was  Is.  6^d. ; the 
trains,  however,  being  much  lighter  than  those 
which  on  the  railways  of  the  Uni -ed  Kingdom, 
now  oost  an  average  of  2s.  lid.  pi-rmile.  Of  this 
cost,  however,  by  far  the  greater  part  was  in- 
curred in  moving  the  machinery  and  the  rope. 
Out  of  324  indicated  borBe-power,  it  was  found 
thit  251  horse-power  was  thus  expended  ; so 
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that  only  63  horse-power,  or  under  20  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  was  employed  in  the  direct  trao- 
tion  of  the  vehicles  and  load. 

The  cost,  notwithstanding,  works  ont  as  low 
as  0'187d.  per  ton  per  mile,  which  we  make  to  be 
10  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
pelling a ton  for  a mile  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1879.  But  as  the  trac- 
tion of  the  load  and  vehicles  only  absorbed  20 
per  cent,  of  this  power,  we  get  a cost,  for  that 
part  of  the  duty  alone,  of  0038d.  per  ton  per 
mile,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the 
railway  power  of  to-day.  We  do  not  insist  too 
much  on  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison,  be- 
cause the  cost  now  includes  some  30  per  cent, 
in  the  form  of  traffic  expenses,  which  were  not 
so  heavy  on  the  Blackwall  line.  Still,  on  the 
rough  statement  that,  (1)  stationary  power  is 
somewhat  less  costly  than  looomotive  power, 
even  under  circumstanoes  unfavourable  for  the 
former,  and  (2)  that  these  oircumstances  may  be 
so  unfavourable  as  to  inoreaBe  the  power  required 
for  the  traction  of  load  and  vehicle  alone  from 
63  to  324  horse-power,  we  think  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  any  mode  of  using  stationary  power, 
which  can  draw  a train,  saving  the  weight  of  the 
engine,  and  applying  its  force  in  such  a manner 
as  not  to  lose  more  than  30  or  40  per  cent, 
between  the  motor  and  the  work,  has  an  im- 
measurable future  before  it. 


ITALIAN  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

If  anything  can  compensate  for  the  wholesale 
manner  in  which  Italy  is  daily  parting  with  its 
artistic  treasures,  allowing  its  great  houses  to  be 
stripped,  and  its  old  towns  rifled,  it  is  to  some 
extent  to  be  found  in  the  careful  manner  in  which 
all  these  spoils  are,  by  their  appreciative  pur- 
chasers, protected  from  the  chance  of  future 
ill-treatment  and  neglect.  Nowhere  has  the 
decorative  art  of  Italy  found  a more  oongenial 
home  than  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
whioh,  in  the  quarter  of  a century  of  itB  exist- 
ence, has  gathered  in  this  department  alone  a 
collection  of  works  of  art  that  must  and  does,  not 
only  astonish,  but  Btrike  not  a small  degree  of 
shame  into  the  intelligent  Italians  who  visit  our 
national  institution  at  South  Kensington.  Now 
that  the  organisation  is  gradually  advancing,  the 
Italian  court  forms  a feature  such  as  is  without 
an  equal  in  the  museums  of  the  world,  reminding 
us,  only  in  this  respeot,  of  the  collection  of  the 
Museo  Correr  at  Venice.  No  small  credit  is 
due  to  the  directors  for  the  zeal,  not  sufficiently 
recognised,  whioh  they  have  Bhown  in  attaining 
this  result. 

Within  a few  weeks  fresh  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Italian  oourt  in  a number  of  most 
characteristic  specimens  of  work  chiefly  of  Vene- 
tian origin,  and  interesting  as  especially  illus- 
trative of  the  very  decorative  nature  of  the 
Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. These  recent  additions  do  not  belong  to 
the  ordinary  type  of  bric-d-brac,  or  easily  port- 
able objects  Buch  as  is  generally  “ pioked  up  ” 
during  a journey  in  the  Peninsula.  They  consist, 
in  great  part,  of  architectural  details  of  buildings, 
from  which  they  have  been  removed  in  the 
course  of  modern  “ improvements,”  as  rife  in 
Italy  as  elsewhere.  It  is  not  often  that  such 
finds  can  be  made,  and  the  museum  authorities 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  aoquired  some 
very  characteristic  specimens. 

The  ohief  treasure  may  be  said  to  be  the  very 
beautiful  marble  altar-front  from  the  Gothic 
church  of  Sta.  Chiara  at  Assisi,  an  aotual  por- 
tion, judging  from  the  inscription,  of  the  shrine 
of  the  saint,  “ the  Lady  ” of  Dante,  who  was  the 
sister  of  St.  Francis  in  his  mission  of  meroy 
and  charity  in  this  world.  The  work  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  untinotured  by  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  Renaissance  that  was  so  soon  to 
influence  the  art  of  Italy,  and  shown  so  well  in 
the  other  new  acquisitions  surrounding  this 
treasure.  How  it  came  from  the  church  is 
merely  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  recent 
alterations  and  enrichments  (?)  of  the  Bhrine  of 
the  saint  this  choice  speoimen  of  Gothic  work  waB 
removed.  The  church  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  by  Fra  Filippo  da  Cam- 
piello,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  contem- 
poraneously associated  with  the  German  Lapo 
or  Jacopo  d’Alemanoia,  in  building  the  two 
famous  churches  of  St.  Francis.  Every  one  who 
has  visited  Assisi  will  recall  the  simple  beautiful 
Churoh  of  Sta.  Chiara,  the  frescoes  by  Giotto, 
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and  the  crypt  whioh  contains  the  remains  of 
the  noble  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Clarisses, 
whose  pure  life  of  self-Bacrifice  was  so  fitting  a 
counterpart  to  that  of  the  founder  of  the  bare- 
footed Franoisoans.  To  modern  improvement 
we  owe  our  possession  of  this  relio  of  that 
Mediaeval  period  of  fervent  religious  belief  and 
pure-minded  art. 

Below  this  thirteenth  century  altar-front  the 
museum  shows  a new  acquisition  in  an  Italian 
cassone  of  oypress-wood,  not  painted  as  such 
coffers  usually  are  and  were  in  the  century  after 
that  to  which  this  belongs  (early  fifteenth),  but 
incised,  the  hollows  being  filled  with  coloured 
mastics ; the  decoration,  as  is  often  the  case, 
consists  of  a series  of  figures  in  the  richest 
costume,  suoh  as  we  may  imagine  the  coffer 
was  intended  to  hold  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  bride.  From  its  age,  its  beauty,  and  condi- 
tion, this  acquisition  is  a rare  addition  to  the 
collection.  The  small  piece  of  Della  Robbia 
ware  hanging  above  is,  of  course,  interesting ; 
but  the  Museum  possesses  many  more  valuable 
specimens  of  an  art  which  stood  high  among  the 
decorative  aids  used  by  the  Italian  architects  in 
the  past,  in  “ the  good  epoch,”  as  they  love  to 
■call  it  in  Italy. 

The  sculptured  tympanum  of  one  of  the 
doorways  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Misericordia  at 
Venice,  representing  a colossal  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  attendant  figures,  is  a most  impor- 
tant acquisition.  The  work  is  said  to  be  by 
Bartolommeo  Bon,  an  artist  of  whom  both  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burges  have  told  us 
not  a little  in  connexion  with  the  sculptured 
capitals  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  on  the 
Piazzetta  side.  The  tympanum  is,  we  believe, 
not  exactly  from  the  Abbey,  but  from  the  court- 
yard of  the  albergo  or  inn  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Miserioordia,  which  has  recently  been  secu- 
larised, and  handed  over  to  the  noble  family,  the 
founders  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  charity. 
Their  first  duty  has  been  to  “ sell  up  ” the  pro- 
perty. Reference  was  made  not  long  since  in 
these  pages  to  this  piece  of  Vandalism,  to  whioh 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  authorities  owe 
the  possession  of  a very  characteristic  piece  of 
fifteenth-century  Venetian  sculpture.  The  two 
sculptured  brackets  belonging  to  n circular 
fronted  or  hooded  chimneypiece,  also  from 
Venice,  are  interesting  as  showing  a type  of 
fireplace  of  which  there  still  exist  specimens  on 
the  lagoons.  The  marble  door  with  its  archi- 
trave and  cornice,  whioh  comes  from  Urbino, 
is  a oharming  specimen  of  refined  low-relief 
Renaissance  deooration  in  its  proportions,  its 
mouldings,  and  the  delioacy  of  the  arabesques  ; 
its  refinement  finds  a contrast  in  the  high-relief 
piece  of  soulpture  ascribed  to  Baccio  della  Porta, 
which  is  placed  against  the  wall  in  the  opening 
of  the  Urbino  doorway. 

Toe  Museum  authorities  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  secured  two  such  cha- 
racteristic works  as  the  two  Venetian  well 
heads  whioh  have  now  been  added  to  the 
Italian  court.  One  of  these  is  a vera  di  pozzo 
from  Murano,  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
square,  its  sides  decorated  with  a conventional 
Byzantine  pattern.  The  other  specimen  is  suoh 
as  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited 
Venice;  it  bears,  indeed,  the  traces  of  active 
nse  during  its  hard  on  400  years  of  service,  its 
edge  worn  into  ridges  by  the  bucket-chains  as- 
cending and  descending.  With  its  bold  carving, 
lion’s  head,  and  foliage  and  blazoned  stemma,  or 
coat  of  arms,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charaoteristio 
possessions  of  the  Museum,  and  to  every  one 
who  knows  Italy  it  will  awaken,  in  the  quiet 
corner  in  which  it  now  rests,  far  more  than  any 
other  of  the  Italian  treasures  about  it,  recollec- 
tions of  the  happy  hours  and  brilliant  scenes  of 
a land  which  knows  no  fogs,  but  only  Turnerian 
golden  mists. 

Equally  characteristic  of  Venetiais  the  set  of 
twelve  carved  balcony  fronts  which  the  autho- 
rities have  added  to  the  collection.  They  are  the 
Vandals’  Bpoils  from  an  old  palazzo,  the  Palazzo 
Pola,  which,  till  within  a few  years,  was  one  of 
the  glories  of  Treviso  ; but  a Government  Office, 
in  the  approved  modern  style  of  florid  Italian 
architecture,  replaces  the  graceful  imposing 
palace  built  by  one  of  the  Lombardi  at  the  close 
of  the  active  fifteenth  century,  when  Venice 
was  queen  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  tributary 
towns  of  the  terra-firma,  of  which  Mr.  Free- 
man has  lately  told  us  so  much,  were  populous 
and  wealthy.  Near  the  set  of  balcony-fronts, 
all  of  different  Renaissance  designs,  and  carved 
d jour, — somewhat  different  to  our  unsafe 
modern  cast-iron  abominations, — is  a fine  panel 
of  orange-coloured  Verona  marble,  another 


fifteenth-oentury  work  rifled  from  a fine  old’ 

palazzo. 

The  spirally-twisted  marble  column  of  Roman- 
esque design, — seventh  or  eighth  century, — is 
an  interesting  pieoe  of  work,  and  undoubtedly 
served  as  the  pasoal  candlestick  in  some  early 
Roman  basilica.  Among  the  new  acquisitions 
there  are  two  other  spirally-twisted  columns,  ■ 
also  only  fragments,  but  of  later  period  to  the 
Romanesque  sculpture.  They  came  originally, 1 
we  are  informed,  from  the  duomo  of  Pisa,  and  i 
are  said  to  have  formed  part  of  a monument 
executed  by  Giovanni  Pisano.  The  foliage  and  i 
figures  are  certainly  by  no  mean  hand.  The 
two  columns  are,  indeed,  excellent  specimens  of  i 
decorated  architecture.  They  have,  as  a com- 1 
panion,  a fifteenth-century  sculptured  pedestal  i 
of  white  marble  and  verde  antique,  which  is 
suggestive  of  having  served  as  a shaft  to  sup- : 
port  a bust.  The  circular  tile  hanging  above 
this  pedestal  is  a very  characteristic  specimen 
of  Italian  deoorative  art.  It  is  a piece  of: 
glazed  terra-cotta  ware,  its  ornamentation  con- 1 
siBtiDg  of  three  swords,  ^the  speaking  arms  of  i 
the  papal  family  of  the  Spada.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  effect  of  the  external  use  in 
Italy  of  glazed  and  coloured  terra-cotta  ware, — 
especially  in  the  form  of  armorial  bearings,—  - 
will  recognise  in  the  circular  plaque  a good  > 
specimen  of  a mode  of  deooration  which  might: 
not  un advantageously  be  revived,  and  of  whioh 
the  interior  court-yard  of  the  oommunal  palace 
at  Pistoja  offers  itself  for  the  moment  as  an 
admirable  example. 

The  authorities  have  also  succeeded  in  seouring 
a good  specimen  of  a fifteenth-century  tomb-: 
stone,  decorated  in  high  relief  with  the  quaintly- > 
costumed  figure  of  a jurisconsult:  this  relioi 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna.t 
From  another  university  town,  Padua,  oomes  a 
new  and  interesting  acquisition.  It  consists  of: 
a circular  frame  of  Istrian  stone,  enriched  ini 
low  relief  with  delicate  arabesques  and  repre-t 
sentations  of  books,  inkhorn,  &o.  With  a 
minuteness  oustomary  with  the  artists  of  the: 
early  sixteenth  century,  the  care  devoted  to  the i 
bindings  iB  worthy  of  notioe.  A sculptured  pilas-f 
ter,  probably  the  jamb  of  a large  doorway,  of  latet 
fifteenth-century  work,  will  interest  students  of 
Renaissance  architectural  decoration  ; while  the: 
marble  tanks  belonging  to  two  Venetian  lavelli ■< 
of  the  early  fifteenth  century  are  choice  speci-: 
mens  of  a period  when  artists  did  not  disdaini 
to  exercise  their  skill  for  the  humblest  purposes.' 
Four  terra-cotta  brioks  decorated  with  low 
reliefs,  late  fifteenth-century  work,  enter  into! 
the  same  category.  Two  marble  statues  of( 
kneeling  angels,  holding  candelabra,  and  whioh, 1 
we  are  informed,  came  probably  from  the  chapel: 
of  the  Strozzi  Palace  at  Florence,  are  interesting: 
pieoes  of  late  sixteenth-century  work.  A marble! 
bull’s  head  is  essentially  ft  “curiosity”;  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Altichiero  Museumi 
near  Padua;  the  intention  of  the  design, — 
a pieoe  of  seventeenth-century  work, — beingi 
to  show  off  a rare  fossil,  believed  tot 
be  a petrified  ox’s  brain.  This  treasurei 
has  been  placed  in  a cavity  at  the  top  of  the' 
head  of  the  sculptured  ox.  A bust  in  gesso: 
duro  of  St.  Jerome,  ascribed  to  Torregiano,  is 
not  improbably  the  work  of  the  sculptor  of: 
Henry  VII. ’s  famous  tomb  in  Westminster: 
Abbey.  There  only  remains  now  to  mention  a 
set  of  five  marble  panels  inlaid  with  mosaics  o£< 
porphyry  and  serpentine,  very  characteristic; 
pieces  of  the  so-called  pietr.o  duro  work  of  the! 
thirteenth  century,  whioh  is  to  be  found  in  the! 
early  churches  of  Rome  and  Tusoany,  and  of 
which  we  have  a contemporary  specimen  in 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel  in  Westa 
minster  Abbey, — work  done,  it  has  been  satis-i 
factorily  shown,  by  Italian  hands.  It  is  in-. 
tereBting  and  instructive  to  compare  these 
mosaics  of  the  thirteenth  oentury  with  some 
specimens  of  almost  exactly  similar  work,  ol 
Arabian  origin  (from  Cairo),  and  belonging  tc 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  found  in  another 
portion  of  the  museum.  It  is  by  affording  these 
means  of  comparison  that  the  South  Kensington: 
Museum  is  doing  such  good  work.  The  anthori’ 
ties  have  long  since  set  aside  the  antiquated: 
idea  of  a museum  necessarily  consisting  of  oddd 
and  ends,  and  what  is  understood  now-a-days,; 
on  both  Bides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  bric-d-brac * 
The  new  acquisitions  to  the  Italian  Court  are 
important,  and  worthy  of  study  at  a time  when 
so  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
subject  of  decorative  art,  and  when  the  ever- 
changing  weathercock  of  fashion  is  evidently 
veeiing  round  in  the  direction  of  that  essentially 
deoorative  period  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

The  jadioial  exposition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Aots  is  of  so  much  importance  to  prac- 
titioners in  the  metropolis  that  we  have  con- 
sidered that  it  would  serve  a useful  purpose  to 
give,  in  a ooncise  form,  the  reoent  reported 
decisions  on  the  subjects.  As  will  be  noticed, 
they  are  not  numerous.  No  doubt  others  have 
been  given,  but  not  reported  in  the  regular 
legal  reports,  and  newspaper  reports  are  not  of 
any  authority  in  the  oourtB  of  law,  so  that  it  has 
not  appeared  desirable  to  mention  any  of  them. 
We  have  taken  cases  whioh  have  been  decided 
sinoe  the  year  1876,  as  the  second  edition  of 
Woolryoh’s  “Metropolitan  Building  Acts” 
appeared  in  the  beginning  of  1877,  and  persons 
who  are  concerned  with  this  subject  have  there- 
fore the  cases  previously  deoided  noted  in  that 
work. 

Knight  v.  Purcell,  11  Law  Reports,  Chancery 
Division,  412  ; 48  Law  Journal,  Chancery  Divi- 
sion 395  (1879). — The  result  of  the  oase  may  be 
put  in  a few  words.  It  touches  on  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  s.  3,  and  shows  that  a 
wall  may  be  partly  a party-wall  and  partly  not 
suoh  a wall.  In  this  instance  the  wall  was  held  to 
be  a party- wall  within  the  meaning  of  the  above 
Act  to  such  extent  in  height  and  width  as  the 
buildings  on  each  side  were  oonterminous,  suoh 
buildings  being  only  a water-closet  on  one  side 
and  a wooden  shed  on  the  other. 

Scott  v.  Legg,  2 Law  Reports,  Ex.  D.  (C.  A.), 
39 ; 46  Law  Journal  (Magistrates’  Cases),  267 
I (1877). — This  oase  turned  on  the  construction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1855,  secs.  27 
i and  28.  As  to  sec.  27,  subseo.  4,  it  decided  that  an 
: addition  to  an  old  building  does  not  contravene 
i the  provisions  of  this  subseotion  if  together  with 
| the  old  building  it  contains  more  cubic  feet  than 
| are  allowed  by  this  subsection.  As  regards 
i sec.  28,  subseo.  2,  it  decided  that  there  must  be 

It  wo  existing  buildings  to  be  united  in  order  to  call 
this  subseotion  into  operation,  and  that  an  addi- 
i;  tion  to  an  old  building  was  not  a union  within 
the  subseotion.  It  should  be  noted  that  Lord 
Bramwell  states  that  “ under  Borne  circum- 

I stances,  a new  building  might  be  added  to  an  old 
building  in  the  course  of  its  erection,  if,  ia  point 
of  faot,  the  new  part  was  a separate  building 
intended  to  be  used  for  a different  purpose,  and 
H originally  unconnected  with  the  old.  But  the 

! addition  in  this  case  cannot  be  called  a new 
building.” 

P arsons  v.  Timewell,  44  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Reports,  296  (1880). — This  oase  elucidates 
sections  45  and  46  of  the  Metropolttan  Building 
Aot,  1855,  and  shows  that  these  sections  can 
only  apply  to  a building  whioh  is  in  the  course 
of  ereotion.  A skating-rink  having  been  allowed 
to  be  put  up  by  a person  under  s.  56  of  the  above 
Act,  with  an  undertaking  by  him  that  it  should 
be  removed  within  two  years,  it  was  not  so 
removed,  but  it  was  held  that  the  Metropolitan 
; Board  could  not,  under  the  above  section,  obtain 
an  order  for  its  removal,  as  it  was  not  a building 
in  the  course  of  ereotion. 

Regina  v.  Lee,  4 Law  Reports,  Q.B.D.,  75  ; 

' 48  Law  Journal,  Magistrates’  Cases,  22  (1878). 
— This  case  arose  out  of  seotions  69,  71,  72,  73, 
and  74  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1875. 
It  decided  that,  although  a church  may  be  a 
i:  building  whioh  under  oertain  oircumstances  may 
i be  a dangerous  structure  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Aot,  yet  that  the  inoumbent  of  a distriot 
church,  built  under  the  Church  Building  Act 

1(58  Geo.  III.,  o.  45),  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
ohuroh  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  sections 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1855.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  power  to  recover  from  the 
inoumbent  of  suoh  a church  the  expenses  of  the 
work  incurred  in  plaoing  the  ohuroh  in  a safe 
state. 

& Debenham  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  6 

Law  Reports,  Qaeen’s  Bench,  112 ; 50  Law 

I Journal,  Magistrates’  Cases,  29  (1880). — This 
case  decides  two  important  points  in  connexion 
with  the  Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1855,  s.  73. 
1.  If  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
paid  the  sum  claimed  by  them  for  making  a 
■ dangerous  structure  safe,  the  magistrate  is 
boand  to  make  the  desired  order,  although  the 
sum  paid  by  the  Board  for  the  work  is  a price  in 
excess  of  that  which  would  have  been  paid  to  a 
■u  i contractor  at  the  ordinary  rates  of  the  day. 
2.  That  the  order  may  be  made  upon  one  of  the 
owners  of  a party- wall  only,  leaving  him  to  get 
his  contribution  from  the  other  owner  or  owners 
under  section  97,  subseo.  2,  if  he  can. 
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v.  Stokes,  4 Law  Reports,  Chancery  Division, 
200 ; 47  Law  Journal,  Chancery  Division,  554 
(1878). — The  first  point  in  respect  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Building  Act,  1855,  elucidated  by  this 
case  is  in  regard  to  8.  83,  subseo.  6,  since  it  was 
decided  that  a party-wall  might  be  raised  under- 
ground as  muoh  as  above  ground.  The  second 
point  decided  was  that  when  a difference  has 
arisen  whioh  brings  section  85,  subseo.  7,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Aot,  1855,  into  operation, 
then,  that  until  not  only  the  appointment  of  the 
surveyors  has  been  made,  but  until  they  have  de- 
termined the  right  to  do,  and  the  time  and  manuer 
of  doing,  the  work,  the  building  owner  is  not  en- 
titled to  prooeed  with  the  work  out  of  which  the 
difference  has  arisen ; and  that  if  he  does  do  so 
the  adjoining  owner  has  a right  to  go  to  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  and  obtain 
an  injunction  to  prevent  the  building  owner 
proceeding  with  the  work  until  the  award  of  the 
surveyors  or  umpire  has  been  made. 

Ex  parte  McBryde,  4 Law  Reports,  Chanoery 
Division,  200;  46  Laio  Journal,  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, 153  (1876). — This  case  amplifies  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  s.  85,  subseo.  7,  and 
practically  incorporates  with  it  section  12 of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Aot,  1854.  It  deoided 
that  when  one  of  the  parties  to  a dispute  arising 
out  of  the  Aot, — that  is,  either  the  building 
owner  or  the  adjoining  owner, — refuses  to  assist 
in  selecting  a third  surveyor  (each  having  pre- 
viously nominated  the  surveyor  to  act  for  him), 
then  that  the  High  Court  has  authority,  under 
s.  12  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Aot,  1854, 
to  appoint  a third  arbitrator.  The  Court  also 
has  this  power,  even  though  there  may  be  liti- 
gation pending  as  to  a claim  for  light  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  in  respeot  of  which  an 
arbitrating  surveyor  is  to  be  appointed.  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Aot, 
1854,  so  far  as  material  to  this  question,  is  as 
follows: — “If  in  any  case  of  arbitration  where 
the  parties  or  two  arbitrators  are  at  liberty  to 
appoint  an  umpire  or  third  arbitrator,  suoh 
parties  or  arbitrators  do  not  appoint  an  umpire 
or  third  arbitrator  ....  and  the  documents 
authorising  the  reference  do  not  show  that  it 
was  intended  suoh  a vacancy  should  not  be  sup- 
plied, then  in  every  suoh  instance  any  party 
may  serve  the  remaining  parties  to  the  aroi- 
tration,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a written 
notice  to  appoint  an  umpire  or  third  arbitrator 
respectively,  and  if,  within  seven  clear  days 
after  such  notice  Bball  have  been  served,  no 
umpire  or  third  arbitrator  be  appointed,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  High  Court,  upon 
summons,  to  be  taken  out  by  the  party  having 
served  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  to  appoint  an 
umpire  or  third  arbitrator,  and  such  umpire  or 
third  arbitrator  shall  have  the  like  power  to  act 
in  the  reference,  and  make  an  award,  as  if  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties.” 


THE  GREEK  TRIGLYPH. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert  that 
nearly  all  the  difficulties  that  ooour  in  account- 
ing  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Dorio  order  was 
invented,  will  disappear  when  it  is  explained  how 
the  triglyph,  whioh  is  its  most  characteristic 
feature,  was  first  introduced,  and  for  what 
purpose.  As  I have  lately,  ia  my  researches 
into  the  mode  in  which  light  was  introduced 
into  Greek  temples,  hit  on  a solution  whioh 
seems  to  me  to  account  for  all  its  peculiarities, 
I am  desirous  of  submitting  it  to  criticism,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Builder,  before  using  it  in 
a more  permanent  form.  But  before  doing  this, 
I Bhould  like  to  make  two  or  three  remarks 
whioh  will  clear  the  ground  for  what  follows. 

Doctor  Sohliemann’s  recent  excavations  at 
Orohomenos*  have  sufficed  to  settle,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  dispute,  the  age  of  his  previous 
discoveries  at  Mycenae.  The  roof  of  the  inner 
chamber,  or  thalamos,  there,  was  covered  with 
a sculptured  pattern  of  great  beauty,  but  found 
nowhere  else  in  Europe.  On  first  sight,  it  looks 
like  an  Assyrian  design,  but  the  similarity 
vanishes  on  a close  examination.  Something 
like  it  is,  however,  found  in  Egypt,  in  paintings, 
which  may  be  of  a very  early  age.f  It  consists 
of  four  spirals  arranged  in  a very  peculiar 
manner, — difficult  to  describe, — at  the  four 
corners  of  a quadrilateral  figure,  and,  with 


* Published,  eomnwhat  imperfectly,  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  122  ; aud 
more  perfectly  by  himself,  in  a pamphlet,  published  by 
Brockbaus.  Leipzig,  1881. 

f 0>ren  Jones’s  “ Grammar  of  Ornament,”  pi.  x.,  22 
and  23  ; pi.  xi.,  I and  6. 


the  filling  in,  making  a design  of  considerable 
complexity.  Its  special  interest  to  us,  however, 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  the  identical  pattern  is 
found  in  the  so-called  tombstones  found  by  Dr. 
Sohliemann  at  Mycente  (figs.  140,  144, 145),  and, 
what  is  more  important,  on  the  gold  vessels 
(Mycenae,  figs.  341,  366,  472,  476,  &o.),  and  the 
double  honeysuckle,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
found  also  at  Myoenae  (fig.  151),  and,  in  faot,  the 
whole  system  of  decoration  at  Mycenae  and 
Orohomenos  is  practically  identical.  This  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  treasuries  of  Minyas 
at  Orchomenos,  the  so-oalled  one  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenae,  and  the  tombs  discovered  in  the  citadel 
there,  with  their  sculptured  stones  and  gold  and 
bronze  ornaments,  all  belong  to  the  same  age, 
and  that  before  the  epoch  generally  known  as 
the  return  of  the  Heracleidse.  We  therefore 
now  know  for  certainty,  that  long  before  the 
invention  or  introduction  of  the  Dorio  order,  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  were  not  only  capable  of 
extensive  works  in  stone,  but  of  ornamenting 
them  with  taste,  and  were  also  workers  in  gold 
and  bronze  on  a very  extensive  scale,  and  we  may 
therefore  assume  with  safety  that  they  were  as 
skilled  in  their  works  in  wood,  though  all  these, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  have  perished. 

The  next  point  is,  that  wherever  we  have  any 
experience  of  a people  adopting  a lithio  archi- 
tecture in  Bupercession  to  one  of  wood,  they 
never  oopied  rude  wooden  forms,  but  always  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  carpentry  models 
whioh  had  been  invented  or  employed  up  to  the 
date  of  transition.  This  at  least  was  the  case  in 
India,  ia  Persia,  in  Lycia,  and  now  we  know 
it  was  in  Greeoe.  In  all  these  cases  they 
oopied  in  stone  those  forms  whioh  they  had 
worked  out,  and  with  which  they  had  loDg 
become  so  familiar  as  even  to  consider  them  as 
sacred.  They  only  varied  them  to  the  extent 
that  was  necessary  to  express  in  stone  those 
structural  features  whioh  were  hidden  in  the 
wooden  construction,  but  whioh  it  was  necessary 
to  display  in  the  stone  work,  in  order  that  it 
might  express  clearly  the  form  of  the  wooden 
originals  from  whioh  it  was  derived.  There  is 
no  instance,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  of 
their  copying  in  stone  rude  natural  forms,  which 
may  have  been  employed  before  the  use  of 
wooden  architecture  properly  so  called. 

In  order  to  understand  what  follows,  there  is 
one  other  remark  I would  like  to  make.  What- 
ever was  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Greece, — I have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
them  PelaBgi, — it  certainly  was  not  idolatry. 
They  have  left  no  trace  of  images,  or  of  temples 
adapted  for  their  reception.  It  was  apparently 
an  ancestral  form  of  worship,  for  which  the  so- 
called  treasuries  or  underground  chambers  were 
perfectly  suitable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Dorians  or  HelleDS  were  essentially  image  wor- 
shippers, and  it  was  of  primary  necessity  with 
them  that  they  should  be  provided  with  Bpaoious 
and  well-lighted  chambers,  protected  from  the 
weather,  in  whioh  they  could  place  tneir  ima  es, 
and  render  them  the  homage  which  was  the 
principal  featnre  of  their  religious  observances. 

If  these  preliminaries  are  granted,  even  to  a 
modified  extent,  we  are  enabled  to  approach 
with  oonfidenoe  the  mode  in  whioh  the  Hellenic 
Greeks  set  about  providing  the  temples  they 
required  for  their  worship.  In  a country 
possessing  such  experienced  masons  as  we 
know  existed  in  Greeoe  in  those  early  days, 
there  could  have  been  no  difficulty  about  the 
walls  of  their  cellas,  and  with  regard  to  the 
roofs,  all  we  are  required  to  assume  is  that  the 
Greeks  were  then  able  to  fashion  timber  into 
planks,  1 in.  or  3 in.  in  thiokness,  and  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.  in  length.  This  does  not  seem  an 
excessive  demand  on  the  ingenuity  of  people 
having  reached  such  a state  of  civilisation,  and 
possessing  pine  and  oak  forests  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  who  certainly  built  ships,  and  worked 
in  wood  in  various  other  directions.  Bat,  with- 
out going  into  this  question,  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  in  the 
earliest  stone  structures  of  which  we  have 
cognisance,  the  decoration  everywhere  simulates 
planks  of  varying  thiokness,  and  what  we  have 
now  to  explain  is  the  mode  in  which  these 
planks  were  disposed  to  form  the  roof  of  the 
early  temples  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  I have  endeavoured 
to  represent  the  mode  in  which  the  early  Greeks 
formed  the  trusses  of  their  roofs,  iu  so  far  as  we 
can  understand  it,  from  subsequent  examples  in 
stone.  In  this  instance,  I have  assumed  the 
diagram  to  represent  the  truss  that  would  be 
used  to  roof  a cella  somewhat  less  than  20  ft. 
in  width.  For  this  purpose  they  would  use 
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a tie-beam,  say  20  ft.  in  length  by  1 ft.  in 
width,  and  say  3 in.  thiok.  On  each  side 
of  this  were  placed  two  similar  planks,  about 
half  ita  length,  but  without  any  mortises  or  car- 
pentry fitting  beyond  being  cut  to  the  requisite 
length.  Tdese  were  held  firmly  in  their  places, 
and  combined  by  a king. post  and  two  struts,  as 
sho  wnin  thedhgram.  Tnetie-beam  was  connected 
with  the  king-post  by  two  fashion  pieces, — at  D, 
— whioh  supported  the  tie-beam  in  the  centre. 
The  whole  of  this  system  was  connected  together 
by  trenails,  whioh,  with  so  simple  a Bystem  of 
carpentry,  was  a better  and  stronger  mode  of 
fastening  than  could  be  effected  by  any  amount 
of  mortising  and  nailing.  In  fact,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  truss  presents  a 
stronger  and  more  Boientifio  combination  than 
any  that  has  been  suggested  or  used  in  modern 
times.  Considering  that  the  early  Greeks, 
though  rich  in  gold  and  bronze,  were  poor  in 
iron,  it  is  evidence  of  their  wonderful  clever- 
ness in  design,  that  they  Bbould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a roof-truss  with  such  simple  means. 
For  our  present  purpose  its  value  is  that  it 
naturally  and  inevitably  produced  the  triglyph. 
It  only  requires  that  the  edges  of  the  three 
planks  formiog  the  truss  should  be  bevelled,  and 
the  triglyph  is  formed  in  all  its  details.  Its 
width,  according  to  the  diagram,  was  9 in.,  its 
height  rather  more  than  12  in.,  which  is  very 
nearlv  the  proportion  the  triglyph  always  after- 
wards retained  when  repeated  in  stone.  That 
it  was  by  trenails  that  these  planks  were  held 
together  is  rendered  probable,  not  only  by  the 
experience  of  our  modern  wooden  shipbuilders 
proving  the  superiority  of  them  for  such  a pur- 
pose, bu:  because  nine-tenths  of  the  syB'em 
of  Doric  decoration  consists  of  trenail-heads 
repea' ed  in  Btone. 

In  the  woodcut  I have  placed  these  trusses 
3 ft.  apart,  though  only  because  the  construction 
seemed  to  demand  it,  and  that  this  distance 
allowed  of  the  introduction  of  a metope  suffi- 
cient to  light  the  interior.  Above  the  trusses,  the 
roof,  I faucy,  was  formed  first  by  1-in.  planks,, 
placed  longitudinally,  so  a3  to  keep  the  frames  in 
their  places,  and  crossed  by  otter  similar  planks 
at  right  angles,  on  whioh  the  tiles  rested.  The 
tiles  in  all  Greek  examples,  in  all  ages,  were 
supported  in  front  on  the  tile  immediately  before 
them  (as  Bbowu  in  the  diagram),  but  the  last 
tile  in  front  oould  have  no  such  support,  and  a 
fashion-piece  was  in  consequence  inserted  to  keep 
it  at  the  same  angle,  and  that  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a trenail  or  mutule.  The  whole  system 
rested  on  a tenia  or  wall-plate,  which  was  held 
in  its  position  by  pins  driven  into  holes  cut  into 
the  stonework  of  the  walls. 

The  diagram  is  perhaps  sufficient  without 


description  to  explain  many  other  points,  but 
the  proof  of  its  correctness  will  be  found  if  any 
one  will  take  a drawing  of  the  Parthenon  or  any 
other  finished  Greek  temple.  He  will  fiad  all 
the  parts  of  it  repeated  in  Btone,  with  this 
only  alteration,  that  in  stone  they  multiplied, 
as  a deooration,  those  parts  which  were  used, 
but  hidden  in  the  woodwork.  Thus  in  the 
mntules  of  the  Parthenon  they  introduc'd 
eighteen  trenail-heads,  when  one,  or  at  the 
utmost  three,  would  have  suffioed,  and  under 
the  triglyphs  six  guttte,  when,  in  reality,  one 
would  have  been  sufficient  in  that  length  ; 
i but  otherwise,  every  other  form  is  copied  with 
singular  fidelity. 

The  proof  that  these  early  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  lighted  by  external  metopes  is 
more  complicated,  though  not  the  less  certain, 
but  such  as  cannot  be  entered  upon  at  the  fag- 
end  of  a letter.  When  the  proper  time  comes  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  when,  in  a subse- 
quent age,  the  peristyle  arrangement  was  in- 
troduced and  adopted  in  nearly  all  Greek 
temples,  it  caused  a revolution  whioh  changed 
nearly  all  its  features  of  temple  architecture. 
The  architrave,  the  triglypb,  and  the  metope 
were  transferred  from  the  top  of  a wall  (for 
which  they  were  first  invented,  and,  where  they 
had  a distinct  purpose  and  meaning)  to  the 
summit  of  a range  of  columns,  where  they  had  no 
constructive  significance,  and  became  mere  orna- 
mental features,  barely  recalling  their  past  uses. 
As  the  introduction  of  this  colonnade  rendered 
the  external  metope  no  longer  available  for 
lighting,  it  was  transferred  to  the  interior;  and 
l believe  I can  prove  that  all  Gr-ek  peristylar 
Doric  temples,  from  the  small  cella  of  the  T-mple 
of  iEgina  to  the  glorious  clearstory  of  the  Par- 
I thenon,  were  lighted  by  internal  metopes  or 
their  derivatives.  By  this  means  I hope  to 
Bolve  one  of  the  few  remaining  problems  that 
remain  unsettled  in  the  history  of  Greek  archi- 
tectural art.  Jas.  Fergusson. 


Clapliam. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel  in  Grafton-square,  Clapham, 
were  laid  on  the  4th  inst.  The  present  chapel 
on  Clapbam-common  having  become  too  Bmall 
for  the  increasing  congregation,  a pnm  wan 
raised  to  purchase  a freehold  site  in  Grafton- 
square,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  build  a 
chapel  capable  of  seating  about  1,000  personp, 
with  school-rooms,  lecture  and  class  roonv>,  and 
other  requirements.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Niven,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  F.  Higgs.  The 
sum  of  1,075Z.  was  paid  for  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contract  for  building  the  chapel 
is  5,572{. 


ETCHINGS  OF  KENSINGTON  GARDENS 
AND  HYDE  PARK. 

These  are  six  etchings  from  various  points  of, 
view  in  Kenpington-gardens  and  Hyde-park, s 
executed  by  Mr.  Tristram  J.  Ellis  (whose  water-i 
colour  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land  we  had.: 
occasion  to  notice  some  time  since),  and  published  ! 
by  Messrs.  Field  &Tuer.  They  are  accompanied' 
by  a sheet  of  six  parallel  columns  of  text,  giving 
some  of  the  historical  particulars  in  connexion): 
with  each  scene. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  etchings  are  in  the  true  style  of: 
free  etching,  making  no  attempt  to  imitate  the:' 
effects  of  engraving,  but  showing  the  etohed  lineil 
frankly.  They  are  topographically  very  accurate,  (| 
and  perhaps  even  err  on  the  side  of  beingii 
too  indifferent  to  effect;  they  are  views  rather?, 
than  pictures.  This  remark  hardly  applies, :) 
however,  to  the  first  one,  which  represents!: 
Kensington  Palace;  here  the  old  building  and) 
the  lawn  are  very  well  framed  in  by  the  treese 
and  the  bank  of  the  lower  part  of  the  broadv 
walk,  which  afford  a powerful  foreground,! 
throwing  back  the  building  and  the  lawn  inu 
front  of  it.  The  foliage  and  trunks  of  the  fore-u 
ground  trees  are  amoDg  the  best  bits  of  work  in l 
the  set  of  etchings,  free  and  effective  in  ther 
treatment  of  the  leafage,  and  accurately  studied?! 
in  the  drawing  of  the  branches.  The  distanti; 
trees  around  the  palace  are  a little  careless  in: 
form  and  Bcratchy  in  style,  a remark  which  willi 
apply  also  to  some  others  of  the  etchings.  It 
seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  this  kind  of 
rough  and  scratchy  drawing  of  distance  andt! 
middle  distance  is  proper  to  an  etching  style,  orr 
is  at  least  to  oe  condoned.  We  like  to  see  lines' 
have  all  a meaning,  whether  in  etching  or  any 
other  medium  of  drawing.  In  this  respect  tbel 
lines  of  the  building  would  have  been  none  theli 
worse  for  a little  more  care,  and  we  can  6ee  doi 
reason  why  an  etcher,  in  drawing  buildings,  eveno 
comparatively  distant  ones,  should  asenme  the 
right  to  indulge  in  a looseness  of  definition  andi 
raggedness  of  line  whioh,  in  the  case  of  pencil 
; drawing,  would  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  an: 
unsteady  hand  or  an  inattentive  eye. 

The  second  of  the  series  shows  a view  looking 
down  the  Serpentine  from  the  upper  end,  the 
terrace  and  fountains  being  supposed  to  be 
immediately  behind  the  left  of  the  spectator  p 
the  view  is  closed  in  by  the  bridge  and  the 
Hyde  Park  trees  beyond  it.  The  author  makes 
some  iemarks  in  the  text  accompanying  thit 
print,  in  regard  to  the  balustrade  and  terraoe#  i 
which,  as  observed,  are  not  shown  in  the  view 
his  criticism  principally  amounting  to  a conn 
plaint  that  the  work  is  in  stone  and  not  in  bricki 
a oritioism  (if  such  it  is  to  be  called)  which  li 
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also  applied  to  Rennie’s  bridge.  Tbe  meaning 
of  this  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  in  the 
present  fashion,  and  that  when  they  were  made 
stone  was  considered  (and  rightly)  to  be  a finer 
and  more  noble  material  than  brick.  This 
etohing  is  more  rematkable  for  topographical 
correctness  than  for  effect. 

No.  3,  “ The  Broad  Walk,”  is  a very  good 
representation  of  the  effect  of  chequered  light 
and  shadow  under  the  trees  which  over- 
hang the  grassed  alleys  on  either  side  of  the 
broad  walk.  The  walk  itself  is  in  the  white 
glare  of  sunshine,  a stripe  of  light  running 
through  the  picture  ; the  nursery-maids  and 
perambulators  who  especially  haunt  this  corner 
of  the  gardens  are  not  forgotten.  No.  4 intro- 
duces the  Albert  Memorial,  seen  from  the  Bark 
eastward  of  it,  relieved  against  a western  sky. 
This  is  described  as  a “twilight”  view  ; there 
is  a little  too  much  light  for  twilight,  properly 
so  called,  but  the  effect  of  a subdued  light 
is  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
details  both  of  the  memorial  and  of  the  tree 
in  the  foreground  are  lost,  and  both  are 
seen  as  dark  silhouettes  against  the  sky;  the 
obaraoter  of  the  long  level  Btripes  of  oloud  is 
that  of  evening  also.  The  author  was  right  in 
ohoosing  this  light  by  which  to  show  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  an  etching;  it  might  be  possible 
for  an  etoher  to  make  a brilliant  study  of  the 
Memorial  in  full  light,  as  a foreground  object, 
no  doubt;  but  as  a middle-distance  object  nothing 
oonld  be  made  of  it  except  in  the  manner 
which  Mr.  Ellis  has  adopted. 

No.  5,  “ Ritten  Row,  Midday,”  is  the  only  one 
in  which  figures  are  largely  introduced.  The 
forte  of  etcbiog  does  not  lie  in  figures,  except 
in  larger-sized  carefully-manipulated  heads  or 

I figures  on  a larger  scale  than  these;  the  a'tist 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  giving  the  character 
of  the  groups  which  cluster  about  at  the  time  of 

• morning  riding,  but  the  oharmiugly-sketohed 
foliage  under  wbioh  they  are  grouped  is  the  best 

i part  of  the  work.  No.  6,  “ The  Serpentine,” 
seen  from  the  walk  on  the  southern  bank  just 
eastward  of  the  roadway  which  divides  Hyde 
Paik  from  KenBiogton  Gardens,  is  the  best  of 

; the  set,  because  it  shows  most  of  the  peculiarly 

ii  characteristic  quality  of  etching,  which  repre- 
fl  sents  the  opposition  of  light  and  dark,  and  is 
i ; more  effective  the  broader  and  more  brilliant  are 
i.  the  lights.  In  this  instance,  the  broad  walk 

II  which  leads  up  to  the  foreground  is  au  almost 
[i  untouched  mass  of  light,  crossed  by  the  thin 
•i dark  bars  of  tbe  long  shadows  from  tbe  trees; 

the  Serpentine  beyond  is  also  nearly  untouohed, 
l and  it  would  have  been  more  effective  etill  if  tbe 
I.  artist  had  let  the  water  alone  altogether  save  in 
i giving  the  darker  effect  of  the  reflections  near 
the  bank.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  an  admirable 
etching;  the  forms  of  the  distant  trees  are 
I. better  made  out  than  in  some  of  the  others  ; the 
^foreground  trees  are  touched  with  spirit  and 
:itruthfulness  ; the  figures  are  effectively  intro- 
oduoed,  and  the  whole  is  full  of  light,  that  great 
jjdesideratum  in  an  etohing.  We  are  grateful  to 
Mr.  Ellis  for  the  set,  whioh,  as  a whole,  forms  a 
v very  agreeable  aud  artistic  record  of  a part 
1 of  the  environs  of  London  which  is  full  of 
(pjpioturesque  points  as  well  as  of  interesting 
memories  aud  associations. 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE  IN  DANGER, 
r Do  our  readers  remember  the  indignation 
oiwhioh  was  expressed  when,  Home  years  ago,  we 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  effect  of  the  great 
irchange  made  in  the  regime  of  the  Thames  by 
i the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  by  the 
g general  improvement  in  progress  with  regard  to 
the  channel  of  the  river,  demanded  that  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  ? 
n We  will  not  now  recall  what  was  then  said  as  to 
< our  pessimistic  views,  although  it  is  an  amusing 
reminiscence  that  the  writer  of  these  linep,  on 
asking  an  anoient  servant  of  tbe  Bridge  Com- 
pany whether  certain  indications  of  movement 
bad  been  noticed,  received  the  curt  reply, 
Ob,  that  is  only  got  up  by  one  of  them 
penny-a-line  fellows,  as  knows  nothing  about 
aridges.” 

We  now  see  the  statement  in  print  that  it  has 
)een  known  for  some  time  that  Waterloo  Bridge 
vaa  in  almost  a dangerous  condition,  and  that 
1 there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a worse  element 
if  danger  than  soour  is  at  woik,  as  there  are 
i ome  indications  that  the  pier  next  but  one  to  the 
outhern  end  of  the  bridge  is  sinking  bodily.” 
w foe  writer  goes  on  to  say,  “ the  foundations  are 
tarried  on  piles  driven  deep  in  the  day,  but 


London  clay  is  well  known  to  be  a treaoherous 
material,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  failure 
of  the  bridge  is  due  to  this  cause.”  We  should 
like  to  hear  in  what  way  a subsidence,  not  due  to 
scour,  but  affecting  foundations  oarried  on  piles 
driven  deep  in  the  clay,  is  supposed  to  have 
oocurred.  And  also  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  on  what  authority  this  aooount  of  the 
foundations  is  given.  For  our  own  part,  we 
make  free  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion. Our  authority  for  bo  doing  is  the  un- 
impeachable one  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  the 
engineer  of  the  bridge.  “The  piers  and  abut- 
ments,” says  Sir  John,  in  his  Autobiography 
(page  33),  “ were  founded  on  the  solid  bed  of  the 
river,  whioh  is  strong  gravel.  They  rest  upon  a 
wooden  platform,  supported  upon  piles  12  in.  in 
diameter,  driven  20  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the  river.” 
At  London  Bridge,  where  the  piers  were  founded 
28  ft.  below  low  water  spring  tides,  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  piles  are  in  clay, although 
the  material,  strangely  enough,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  work  we  have  cited.  But  we  find  in 
another  place  the  information  that  “ the  shallow- 
est piers  of  Charing-oross  and  Cannon-street 
Bridges  were  sunk  25  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  for  the  most  part  the  piles  penetrated 
stiff  London  day,  with  beds  of  septaria.”  (Min. 
Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  49,  p.  129).  “ With  regard 
to  Waterloo  Bridge, ” the  same  authority,  Mr. 
Hayter,  states  in  the  place  that  we  have  quoted, 
" he  believed  that  it  was  an  artificial  barrier. 
The  piers  were  shallow,  and  in  order  to  protect 
them,” — that  is  in  1877,  — “ it  had  been  necessary 
to  throw  stones  around  them,  which  created  a 
backing  up  of  the  water.”  It  is  obvious  that 
this  mode  of  narrowing  the  waterway  tends 
to  soour  out  a deeper  channel  under  each 
arch. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  discussion  (on  the 
subject  of  the  River  Thames),  Mr.  Redman 
stated  that  the  blue  clay  at  London  Bridge  naa 
20  ft.  or  30  ft.  below  the  base  of  the  piers.  It 
is  thus  rather  to  the  removal  of  gravel  by  soour 
than  to  any  peculiarity  of  the  London  clay,  that 
we  exp^ot  that  any  subsidence  will  prove  to  be 
due.  The  steady  inorease  of  the  tidal  range  of 
the  Thames,  although  a feature  which  the  con- 
servators of  the  navigation  regard  wich  satis- 
faction. is  thus  not  without  its  drawbacks.  In 
1879  Mr.  Redman  reported  that  “ the  mean  low- 
water  of  the  entire  year  was  1 in.  lower  than 
any  analysis  showed  for  forty-five  years,  and 
that  the  high  water  of  the  entire  year  is  now 
nearly  3 in.  higher  than  any  year  prior  to 
1875.”  Deeply  as  the  removal  of  such  a 
beautiful  structure  as  Waterloo  Bridge  would 
be  lamented,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
safest  and  ultimately  cheapest  oourse  would  be 
to  undertake  an  immediate  rectification  of  the 
siukiQg  pier, — if  sinking  it  be, — a task  not 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  structural  soienoe 
of  the  day,  although  involving  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  traffic.  But  if  the  amount  of 
tectonic  skill  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  this 
grave  architectural  question  be  such  as  would 
be  oontented  with  the  expedient  of  throwing 
stones  into  the  river  to  proteot,  the  piers,  we 
shall  soon  have  to  say,  Pons  fuit. 


DINNER  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  whioh  took  plaoe  at  Willis’s  Rooms 
on  the  1st  of  April,  was  more  conspicuous  for 
the  display  of  eminent  and  illustrious  guests 
than  for  any  such  anticipations  of  the  wonderful 
revolution  to  be  wrought  by  the  labours  of  the 
profession  as  we  have  had  to  notice  on  some 
former  occasions. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
fresh  from  a lengthened  cruise,  spoke  of  his 
experience  as  to  the  works  of  the  English  engi- 
neers in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  “ No 
Society  so  important,  I believe,”  said  his  Royal 
Highness,  “as  the  one  which  is  assembled  here 
to-night, — the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, — 
exists  anywhere  throughout  the  world.”  It  may 
be  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
anywhere  to  a more  characteristically  English 
institution.  In  this  English  character  consists 
both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
association.  With  a more  complete  organisa- 
tion, and  with  the  introduction  of  the  habit  of 
voting  on  the  debates,  the  power  of  the  Insti- 
tution would  become  very  great,  and  the  service 
which  it  would  enable  its  members  to  render  to 
the  country  would  be  enormously  increased.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  days  of  its  early  and 


humble  origin  nnder  the  auspioes  of  our  great 
self-taught  engineers,  the  Socie'y  has  always 
on  the  very  title-page  of  its  proceedings,  dis- 
claimed the  ntternnce  of  any  corporate  voice. 
The  rule  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  Eoglish  character.  It 
results  that  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings, 
while  we  have  an  invaluable  store-house  of  facts, 
and  often  a lucid  commentary  from  the  uncon- 
trolled freedom  of  debate,  we  have  no  outoome, 
— no  precis,— no  definition  of  those  principles 
which,  on  the  assent  of  the  corpus  of  the  pro- 
fession, are  to  be  laid  down  as  the  skeleton  of 
all  future  practical  improvements  in  industrial 
science.  This,  we  think,  is  a loss  to  the  world ; 
but  so  it  is  ; and  we  must  be  thankful  for  what 
the  Institution  has  actually  done  for  us;  especially 
in  the  creation  of  so  admirable  a professional 
library  as  is  composed  of  the  sixty-six  volumes 
of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  As  to  the  value 
of  this  work,  perhaps  no  one  is  so  competent  to 
speak  as  the  professional  writer,  who  finds,  in 
the  daily  rise  of  new  mechanical  questions, 
almost  always  Borne  light  to  be  derived  from 
consultation  of  Mr.  Forrest’s  excellent  index  to 
the  Minutes  of  Proceedings. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  delivered  a most 
happy  tu  quoque  in  his  reference  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  Willis’s  Rooms.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  condition,  not  so  very  long  ago,  of  the 
very  home  of  the  Institution  itself  (now  happily 
set  right)  will  smile  at  the  aptness  of  the  proverb 
as  to  the  wife  of  the  shoemaker  and  tbe  mare 
of  the  blacksmith  being  the  worst  shod. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- in-ohief 
made  some  very  apt  remarks,  which  ought  to  be 
widely  read.  The  mode  in  whioh  the  progress 
of  invention,  in  artillery  as  well  as  in  engineer- 
ing, is  constantly  oversetting  all  official  calcu- 
lation; and  how  the  public  will  on  one  Bide  raise 
the  cry  “profligate  extravagance,”  and  on  tbe 
other  side  “ treacherous  negligence,”  was  very 
foro  bly  hinted  at  by  the  Royal  and  gallant  Duke. 
Lord  North  brook  could  not  avoid  the  expression  of 
the  hope  that  the  moral  support  of  all  English- 
men, in  every  assembly,  would  be  given  to  the 
Government  in  the  difficult  task  which  they  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  themselves  to  dis- 
charge, in  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Ireland.  But  he  did  not  connect  the  ta-k  in  any 
way  with  his  hosts.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
speaking  as  a landowner,  said,  “ I can  myself 
testify  what  we  owe  them  (the  engineers)  for  the 
facilities  they  have  giveu  us  for  developing  the 
produoeof  our  land  ”;  thus  referring  to  a branch  of 
professional  science  whioh,  if  we  look  back  to  tho 
iufanoy  of  the  Institution,  we  may  call  entirely 
new.  Sir  Miohael  Hicks-Beach  spoke  of  the 
engineer  as  a witness  before  Parliamentary 
committees,  in  terms  whioh  reoal  the  m-mories 
of  Stephenson,  Brunei,  and  Rendal.  “ There  is 
no  profession,”  he  said,  “ more  brilliant  in  con- 
ception, more  fertile  in  resource,  more  excellent 
in  administration,  than  that  of  the  Civil 
Engineer.  Members  of  Parliament  who  have 
heard  them  before  committees  can  testify  that 
there  are  none  whose  intellect  is  keener  and 
more  lucid,  or  whose  judgment  and  argument 
are  more  true  and  logical.  They  are  especially 
men  not  of  words,  but  of  deeds,  and  I cannot 
help  hoping  that  some  day  or  other  the  country 
may  draw  a moral  from  the  success  of  the  pro- 
fession of  civil  engineers,  and  look  rather  to 
deeds  than  words  in  the  choice  of  its  adminis- 
trators.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory  recalled  the  faot  that  out 
of  the  4,000  members  of  all  classes  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  there  are  about  800 — 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number — aotually  em- 
ployed on  public  works  in  India  and  theoolonies. 
Sir  H.  Parkes  referred  to  the  harbours  that  have 
to  be  sheltered,  the  rivers  that  have  to  be 
bridged,  the  coasts  that  have  to  be  lighted,  the 
railways  that  have  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
vast  field  whioh  is  crying  out  for  the  aid  of  the 
engineer  in  Australia.  The  Earl  of  Ravens- 
worth  spoke  of  the  engineers  of  England  (in 
terms  which  would  have  been  at  least  as  appro- 
priate if  applied  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects)  as  the  greatest  “ benefactors 
of  the  country  by  utilising  and  applying  to  the 
public  well-being  the  three  precious  gifts  of  tbe 
Creator, — light,  water,  and  air.” 


A Brass  Eagle  Lectern  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  St.  Pnilip’s  Cnuroh,  Leokhampten, 
Cheltenham.  The  lectern,  which  is  ri  ffily 
engraved  and  jewelled,  is  supported  by  four 
massive  lions  at  the  base.  The  work  is  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 
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MR.  POYNTER  ON  DECORATIVE  ART. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  leotnres  given  in 
support  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  was  delivered  on  the  5th  inst., 
in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  who  took 
for  his  subject  “Decorative  Art." 

Mr.  Poynter  said  that  he  hoped  those  present 
would  nob  expect  from  him  a lecture  bearing 
direotly  upon  their  houses  or  public  buildings. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  the  sub- 
ject that  would  go  further  than  general  criticisms 
founded  upon  broad  principles,  for  details  re- 
quired a considerable  amount  of  reading,  more 
than  he  had  time  to  give,  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  art ; it  also  required  special  study 
and  the  knowledge  of  specialists,  who  had  time 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  At  the  Social  Scienoe 
Congress,  at  Liverpool,  in  1876,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  President  of  the  Art  Section, 
and  he  then  with  much  labour  prepared  a paper 
in  which  he  laid  down  rules  as  to  what  was  right 
and  wrong  in  practical  art.  By  an  arrangement, 
whioh  could  not  be  avoided,  it  was  nob  read  till 
the  end  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  and  to  his 
horror  there  was,  in  fact,  no  discussion  among 
practical  men,  as  every  one  was  agreed  in  respect 
to  general  principles.  He  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  propound  general  principles  was 
not  of  much  use.  There  was  no  subject  in  which 
so  much  law  was  laid  down  as  art,  especially 
decorative  art.  Infallible  nostrums  were  offered 
on  all  sides  as  to  the  adornment  of  their  houses, 
while  rules  were  even  given  as  to  the  artistio 
treatment  of  ladies’  dress.  The  requisites  for 
decoration  were,  good  taste  and  good  execution, 
or  rather  workmanship.  For  good  taste  there 
were  no  rules.  Training  and  example,  not  argu- 
ment, were  the  only  means  by  which  a right 
judgment  could  be  formed. 

His  attention  to  the  subjeot  of  decorative  art 
bad  been  drawn  by  a visit  to  Rome  and  Naples 
whioh  he  made  last  autumn,  especially  by  the 
paintings  he  saw  at  Naples,  and  still  more  at  a 
house  lately  discovered  in  Rome,  at  Livia  in  the 
Palatine,  and  that  still  more  beautiful  house 
discovered  in  the  excavations  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Farnesian  Palace.  The  original  paintings 
had  suffered  very  much  since  the  house  was 
uncovered,  but  the  copies  were  admirable.  As 
regarded  the  historical  Bide  of  the  subject,  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  authors  had  been  ran- 
sacked, and  everything  to  be  learned  from  them 
had  been  made  public,  so  that  no  further  infor- 
mation oould  be  given,  even  if  he  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them.  It  was  quite  hopeless  to 
imagine  that  they  would  ever  find  any  traoeB  of 
the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  antiquity 
referred  to  in  Pliny  and  Pausanias.  People  had 
questioned  whether  they  were  deserving  of  the 
immense  reputation  they  enjoyed  ; but,  putting 
aside  that,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  remains 
of  antique  painting  which  existed  had  ever 
acquired  in  any  work  so  high  and  traditional  a 
reputation  without  deserving  it.  None  of  these 
great  works  existed  to  speak  for  themselves  that 
he  knew  of.  There  was  no  instanoe  of  an 
antique  painting  signed  by  the  name  of  a known 
artist,  but  upon  vases  the  names  of  the  artiBts 
who  painted  them  were  not  uncommon.  They 
all  knew  the  style  of  the  design  painted  upon 
the  vases  by  taking  at  random  a single  figure. 
Some  of  these  vases  might  present  to  them  the 
treatment  of  celebrated  painters,  and  some  of 
them  traditional  subjects.  Sufficiently  emanci- 
pated from  the  earlier  styles,  their  art,  however, 
was  incapable  of  representing  the  full  force  of 
nature  in  all  its  aspects;  but  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotus  far  excelled  that  of  the  painters  of  the 
earlier  period  of  Italian  art  till  it  attained  its 
high  styles  in  Miohelangelo  and  Raffaelle. 
Polygnorus  showed  them  splendour  of  composi- 
tion and  exquisite  peiception  of  form.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  Greek  art  was  the 
perfect  steadiness  with  whioh  the  Greeks  drew 
the  most  exquisite  lines  on  a rounded  surface. 
It  seemed  almost  incredible.  They  must  have 
drawn  the  figures  without  taking  their  hand  ofl 
the  object.  This  was  a perfection  of  execution 
which  whioh  was  utterly  unknown  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  sculptures  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Temp'e  of  iEgina,  the  figures,  which  were  per- 
fectly archaic  in  the  treatment  of  the  heads, 
were  not  so  in  the  treatment  of  the  limbs.  The 
paintings  found  about  fifteen  years  ago  in 
Etruria  were  all  older  than  the  time  of  Poly- 
gnotus,  and  they  might  be  some  guide  to  hie 
style.  They  were  arranged  in  a bas-relief  form, 
with  whioh  they  were  familiar.  When  in  Rome 
he  saw  these  paintings,  but  being  very  unwell 


at  the  time  he  could  not  remember  distinctly 
the  style  of  colouring.  His  impression,  how- 
ever, was  that  they  were  painted  on  white 
ground.  It  was  not  easy  to  guess  Polyguotus’s 
style  of  colouring.  Pliny  believed  that  the 
artist  was  very  limited  in  the  oolours  he 
used.  They  knew  that  blue  certainly  was 
used  in  the  adornment  of  the  temples  long 
before  the  time  of  Apelles  or  Polygnotus.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
Egyptians  had  used  a variety  of  oolours  a great 
many  years  before  Greek  art  began.  Was  it 
possible  that  Pliny  made  a mistake  in  referring 
to  only  four  oolours  which  Polygnotus  used  ? 
He  flourished  about  420  B.C.,  and  he  was  not 
included  by  the  Greeks  in  the  category  of  their 
great  painters.  They,  no  doubt,  looked  upon 
him  as  the  critios  of  the  last  oentury  looked 
upon  the  painters  previously  to  Raffaelle,  not 
acknowledging  their  existence.  Such  was  the 
view  the  Greek  writers  took  apparently  of  the 
founders  of  their  school ; but  Pliny  was  more 
enlightened,  and  he  went  further  back  even 
than  Polygnotus.  Imperfeot  as  the  works  of 
these  antique  painters  were,  there  must  have 
been  a speoial  beauty  about  them.  The 
absence  of  chiaroscuro  and  background  must 
have  brought  into  relief  the  simple  colouring. 
So  far  as  the  art  was  then  developed,  the 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  were  probably  per- 
fectly limited  in  colouring  ; the  modelling 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  not  highly 
idealised,  though  extremely  subtle  in  form, 
while  the  composition  must  have  been  splendid. 
The  school  of  painting  soon  developed  those 
qualities  which  were  to  make  it  more  complete 
and  aooessible.  Henceforward  they  met  in 
Pliny  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  imitative  power,  some  of  whioh  were 
childish,  and  were  founded  on  the  works  of 
Zeuxis,  for  instance,  the  story  of  the  ignorant 
birds  which  peoked  at  his  painting  of  some 
grapes.  Besides  that  and  similar  foolish  stories, 
Pliny  constantly  dwelt  upon  the  increasing  per- 
fection of  form,  and  referred  to  Apelles’s  cele- 
brated painting  of  the  Anadyomene.  With  the 
aid  of  the  Greek  vases  and  the  Etruscan  wall- 
paintings,  they  oould  form  a fair  idea  of  the 
works  of  Polygnotus  ; but  there  was  this  great 
difference,  that  between  these  and  the  paintings 
of  later  artists  the  style  of  Polygnotus  was 
distinctly  decorative  and  monumental,  although 
asserting  its  claim  on  its  own  account.  The 
works  of  Apelles  and  Pistogamus  formed  no 
part  of  distinctive  design  ; they  were  movable, 
for  many  of  them  were  transferred  to  Rome, 
and  were  bought  and  sold  at  publio  auctions. 
All  the  paintings  of  a later  date  which  had  been 
preserved  were  wall-paintings,  and  were  exe- 
cuted by  different  methods.  Those  executed  on 
panels  oould  hardly  help  them  towards  forming 
an  opinion.  He  (Mr.  Poynter)  thought  that,  as 
they  found  on  the  vases  representations  of  the 
early  paintings  of  the  Greek  school,  in  the 
panels  whioh  occurred  in  all  the  deoorations  in 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere  they  would  find  copies  of 
great  works  if  they  only  knew  them,  but  un- 
fortunately they  had  no  means  of  judging  whioh 
they  were. 

In  the  house  to  whioh  he  had  referred  at 
Livia  they  had  the  finest  specimens  of  antique 
deoorations,  it  being  evident  that  the  best 
artists  of  the  time  had  been  employed  to  fill  in 
the  panels.  There  were  no  paintings  of  that 
description  so  good  as  were  to  be  found  at 
PomDeii.  The  paintings  of  this  house  remained 
only  unfortunately  in  very  small  fragments, 
whioh  displayed  an  art  of  design  and  skill  of 
execution  whioh  justify  any  extravagant  esti- 
mate which  could  be  recorded.  The  skill  of 
the  painters  and  the  certainty  of  their  hand  were 
almost  beyond  anything  one  could  imagine  to  be 
executed,  the  figures  being  of  the  most  finished 
description.  They  were  perfect  marvels  of 
execution,  and  from  them  he  had  gained  more 
belief  in  the  surpassing  examples  of  Greek 
painting  than  anything  he  had  ever  observed. 
As  to  the  Farnesian  Palace,  the  paintings  there 
were  exeouted,  it  was  supposed,  about  the 
Republican  period,  the  house  being  of  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  The  architectural  arrangements 
bad  none  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Pompeian 
style.  Vitruvius  would  have  objected  to  the 
supports  of  the  figures,  they  not  being  logically 
consistent,  but  yet  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
decorations  were  illogical  in  style.  Throughout 
the  pictures  were  painted  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  being  beautiful  in  design  and  finish. 
Those  who  had  not  seen  Pompeian  paintings 
had  probably  oonoeired  a false  idea  of  their 
beauty.  The  only  guide  was  that  detestable 


Pompeian  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  where 
the  grossest  colours  were  shown.  Mr.  Owen 
Jones’s  book  was  the  only  one  whioh  gave 
anything  like  a consistent  history  of  the 
illustration  of  deoorative  art,  but,  for  all 
that,  he  (the  lecturer)  would  like  to  have 
that  book  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii  was  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  all  the  deoorative  paint- 
ing whioh  had  come  down  to  us ; it  was  ex- 
traordinary in  simplicity  and  perfect  in  precision  : 
and  taste,  everything  being  done  at  once  with- 
out the  slightest  effort.  The  certainty  of  hand  : 
and  the  executive  skill  held  as  high  a place  as  i 
the  subject  of  the  design  and  the  composition. 
The  art  of  the  people  was  a vivid  expression  of 
nature,  and  it  conveyed  an  impression  of  fresh, 
healthy  life.  There  was  no  straining  after  i 
emotions,  and  in  this  sense  the  finest  art  of  the  f 
Italian  school  did  not  approach  the  antique.  In  t 
their  statues  and  piotures  the  Greeks  made  ( 
every  effort  to  attain  perfection,  but  in  these  < 
works  of  decoration  they  appeared  to  be  quite  t 
unoonBoious  of  any  effort  to  produoe  a fine  thing. ; 
The  only  parallel  he  could  think  of  in  the  per- 
fect spontaneous  art  was  in  the  vivacity  in  i 
whioh  Leech  represented  the  humour  of  Eng. ; 
lish  life.  If  they  wished  to  know  anything  < 
further  of  this  freedom  he  would  refer  them  to  < 
some  stuccoes  in  the  museum,  which  had  been  i 
taken  from  a Greek  tomb,  they  being  executed! 
without  the  slightest  effort  with  the  finger  and  i 
thumb,  and  were  models  of  graoe  in  the  for-  r 
mation  of  the  limbs;  they  were  the  most  mar-t 
vellous  exhibition  of  the  highest  beauty,  being  : 
done,  apparently,  with  the  utmost  ease.  The 
arrangement  of  the  panelling  was  most  beautiful, 
and  the  mere  execution  was  the  finest  thing  i 
possible  to  imagine.  The  birds  were  perfection i 
itself,  for  wherever  the  Greeks  introduced  wings ;i 
they  appeared  to  grow  naturally,  nothing  beingu 
forced  or  unnatural.  The  Greeks’  instinot  of: 
beauty  was  expressed  just  as  spontaneously  asu 
the  works  of  Leech,  whioh  were  the  mostsl 
natural  production  of  modern  art  they  had  ; his; 
works  were  admirably  drawn,  and  were  wonder- 1! 
fully  true  to  nature,  being  as  vivacious  in  exe-<! 
oution  as  possible.  In  the  laborious  works  of(| 
the  present  day  this  state  of  things  did  noh| 
seem  to  be  approaohed.  The  only  art  similar  in, 
this  respect  was  that  of  the  Japanese,  who  took) 
a pleasure  in  their  work,  and  there  was  no  con-ij 
scious  effort  in  their  productions  but  the  express 
sion  of  beauty.  In  the  representation  of  birdeu 
and  flowers  they  were  unrivalled.  While,  bow-v 
ever,  they  found  the  highest  perfection  and 
completeness  in  their  works,  they  did  not  liksl 
laborious  finish.  The  Greeks  had  a want  oil 
knowledge  of  perspective  ; they,  in  faot,  never* 
discovered  correct  perspective,  and  the  great 
artists  of  that  school  were  equally  ignorant  oi 
the  rules,  whioh  when  onoe  known  could  never  bell 
lost,  but  to  some  extent  they  were  fortunate  in ; 
not  mastering  a knowledge  of  the  perspective?) 
for  it  oould  not  always  be  practised,  as  he  knew 
from  experience  in  designing  the  dome  of  StiS 
Paul’s.  Landscape  was  a matter  the  Greekei 
of  that  day  never  turned  their  attention  toti 
everything  being  concentrated  on  the  beauty  oi 
the  human  figure. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Poynter  said  that  he  had 
laid  down  no  rules  in  deooration,  but  he  woulci 
be  glad  if  his  remarks  revived  an  interest  ii/ 
antique  art  in  whioh  some  years  ago  many( 
cultivated  Englishmen  took  the  lead.  The  very 
simplicity  of  Greek  art  was  so  misleading  than 
there  was  a danger  lest  its  infinite  superiority 
to  every  other  art  should  be  lost  sight  of,  foi 
they  knew  that  Greek  sculpture  far  exceeded*! 
anything  that  could  be  done,  and,  in  sommi 
respects,  the  best  Italian  painters  were  childreri 
as  compared  to  jthe  Greeks.  They  reraainecfi 
lost  in  wonder  at  their  works,  and  consequently!! 
he  regretted  the  decline  of  the  taste  for  antiquq  i 
art,  for  many  of  the  beautiful  works  collected* 
fifty  years  ago  were  leaving  the  country,  anc 
the  French  were  having  the  benefit  ot  them;  i 
The  English  had  turned  their  attention  to  th< 
collection  of  china,  but  there  was  more  art  it 
the  little  finger  of  one  of  the  Greek  artists  whs 
did  these  great  works  than  there  was  in  thn, 
whole  Chinese  nation.  An  experiment  of  deco1  i 
ration  in  the  Pompeian  style  had,  as  they  knewt. 
been  tried,  but  it  was  now  completely  out  o: 
fashion,  yet  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  mon 
beautiful  system  was  ever  devised.  He  coulo 
quite  imagine  a servile  imitation  in  the  deco; 
ration  of  a house  in  the  spirit  of  antique  art 
but  the  mistake  had  been  made  in  copying 
literally  not  only  the  style  rof  the  work,;  bu 
the  details  and  accessories,  which  had  no  mean' 
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ing  for  them,  because  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
state  of  things  which  had  entirely  passed  away. 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  had  the  sense  to  apply 
it  to  the  phase  of  life  in  which  they  lived  at 
present,  but  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
nob  be  done.  In  any  case,  an  attempt  in  this 
way  would  make  a variety  from  “ dados  and 
diapers,”  which  appeared  to  be  a necessity  in 
modern  decoration  in  a house. 


ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  best  picture  exhibition  open  in  London 
during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  in  the  school- 
rooms connected  with  an  East-end  church, — 
St.  Jude’s,  Oommeroial-street,  Whiteohapel.  An 
experiment  in  this  way  was  made  last  year  by 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  and  Mrs. 
Barnett,  when  a considerable  number  of  paint- 
ings and  other  objects  of  artistic  interest  were 
oolleoted,  and  opened  to  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  a very  small  charge,  and  on  one  or 
two  days  free.  This  year  it  was  determined  to 
repeat  the  attempt  without  making  any  charge 
for  admission,  trusting  to  the  help  of  those  who 
might  be  sufficiently  interested  in  such  a work 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses.  The  exhi- 
bition this  year  has  been  confined  to  piotureB, 
which  have  been  lent  by  various  owners  and 
artists,  and  the  style  of  the  collection  is  more 
calculated  to  come  home  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  than  that  last  year,  which  contained 
a good  deal  too  much  of  the  “intense”  sohool 
of  painting, — not,  certainly,  the  style  of  art 
adapted  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  hard- 
worked  and  little-eduoated  people.  The  present 
oolleotion  contains  the  finest  picture  that  Israels 
ever  painted,  besides  several  of  his  lesser  but 
always  interesting  and  pathetic  works ; and  a 
i considerable  number  of  Mr.  Brett’s  small  oil- 
studies  for  his  larger  paintings,  lent  by  their 
| owner,  Mr.  T.  L.  Devitt ; which  have  not,  as 
i far  as  we  remember,  been  ever  exhibited  publioly 
' before,  and  are  alone  worth  a visit.  Among 
I other  things  the  collection  includes  also 
i Munkaosy’B  fine  work,  “ The  Lint  Pickers 
Mr.  Britton  Riviere’s  “Roman  Holiday,”  which 
i was  in  last  year’s  Aoademy ; a splendid  Bpeci- 
1 men  of  Clay’B  work,  “ Outward  Bound  several 
i good  piotures  by  Messrs.  Long,  Collier,  Burgess, 
i&o. ; a fine  portrait  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  ; 
-paintings  of  peasant  life  by  Jules  Breton,  Billet, 
i and  others. 

I The  exhibition  seems  to  have  answered  its 
lend  completely  so  far  as  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  attendances  from  the 
first  having  averaged  two  thousand  or  so  daily, 
i The  committee  got  up  a catalogue,  sold  at  the 
:■  price  of  a penny,  in  whioh  the  principal  pictures 
iireoeived  some  brief  explanation  or  comment 
t calculated  to  direct  attention  to  the  main  point 
in  the  picture,  or  to  suggest  a moral  to  be 
^derived  from  it.  Some  of  the  quotations  ap- 
npended  seemed  a little  above  the  heads  of  the 
Intended  readers,  and  it  certainly  struck  us 
lithat  the  moral  element  of  art  was  a little  more 
! emphasised  than  is  consistent  with  what,  after 
all,  is  the  real  objeot  of  art,  intellectual  enjoy- 
i ment.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  intel- 
Mleotual  enjoyment  of  piotures,  the  grasp  of  all 
lithat  painting  has  to  say  to  the  mind,  is  not 
ilattained  but  by  long  training  and  the  habit  of 
li seeing  and  thinking  of  piotures  ; and  that  in 
^presenting  paintings  to  a comparatively  unedu- 
i oated  public  the  best  ohanoe  of  arousing  in- 
interest  in  them  may  be  to  dwell  first  on 
)>  what  the  painting  actually  tells,  leaving  on 
one  side  for  the  time,  what  to  the  artist  is 
^nevertheless  the  ultimate  consideration,  how  it 
tells  its  story.  Certainly,  from  the  observations 
ir'gathered  during  one  or  two  visits,  we  should  have 
said  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  want  of  serious 

i interest  on  the  part  of  the  visitors : people  who 
bad  hardly  seen  high-olaBS  pictures  before  went 

ii  about  with  their  catalogues  in  earnest  study, 
and  any  better-informed  visitor  who  had  a few 

if  words  to  say  about  the  paintings  was  sure  to 
be  surrounded  at  once  by  an  eager  “ tail  ” of 
mlisteners. 

I It  is  probably  a good  deal  due  to  this  per- 
! sonal  influence  that  there  seemed  to  us  to  be 
s much  more  lively  interest  aroused  by  this 
jomparatively  small,  though  very  good,  oollec- 
3 ;ion  of  piotures,  than  we  have  seen  in  regard 
;o  the  muoh  larger  oolleotion  of  Sir  Richard 
Vallace’s  piotures  whioh  were  for  Borne  time  at 
• Bethnal-green  Museum.  The  people  went  to 
;hose,  but  not  with  muoh  eagerness  or  enthu- 
siasm, and,  as  far  as  we  remember  to  have  ob- 
b lerved  on  different  visits,  they  inspected  the 
n liotures  in  a languid  and  indifferent  manner, 


and  as  if  rather  puzzled  than  pleased.  Any 
olass  of  people,  in  fact,  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  their  minds  to  artistic  work, 
need  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  by 
the  hand  and  helped  on  their  way  into 
the  Temple  of  Art.  This  is  what  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barnett,  and  the  friends  who  have  worked  with 
them,  seem  to  have  been  aiming  at,  and  certainly 
with  great  appearanoe  of  success  ; and  though 
we  should  not  endorse  (from  the  point  of  view 
of  art-critioism)  every  remark  we  read  in  the 
catalogue  or  heard  made  in  the  room,  we  should 
hope  that  the  effort  thus  made  to  bring  many 
people  within  reaoh  of  a new  and  higher  form 
of  enjoyment  than  they  have  generally  had 
access  to  cannot  be  without  its  permanent 
results  for  good,  and  that  even  in  regard  to  the 
moral  teaching  to  be  derived  from  piotures, 
though  that  is  not  the  first  or  direct  objeot  of 
painting,  ideas  may  have  been  sown  in  many 
minds  whioh  will  briDg  forth  fruit  hereafter, 
and  lessons  impressed  all  the  more  vividly 
because  accompanied  by  the  piotorial  represen- 
tation which  fixes  itself  on  a memory  from 
whioh  mere  words  might  slip  away.  Our 
only  regret  is  that  such  an  exhibition 
could  not  be  kept  open,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  a longer  period.  It  has  been  neoes- 
sarily  limited,  however,  to  the  time  when  the 
schools  were  not  in  use  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, and  oloseB  on  Sunday  evening  next.  It  is 
worth  observation  that  it  was  kept  open  during 
the  greater  part  of  Sunday,  and  filled  by  a most 
quiet  and  orderly  crowd  ; an  additional  instance 
of  the  value  of  providing  suoh  means  of  interest- 
ing people  on  Sundays,  and  of  the  degree  in 
whioh  they  are  appreciated.  Those  who  have 
provided  such  an  exhibition  have  been  doing  a 
very  good  work,  and  one  which  we  hope  may 
now  be  a continuous  and  annually  increasing 
success,  and  do  much  to  widen  the  sympathies 
and  interests  of  a portion  of  the  community 
whose  ordinary  course  of  life  is  necessarily  more 
or  less  bound  within  dull  and  meohanioal  routine. 


“ART  NEEDLEWORK.”* 

5.  Opus  Consutum,  Dr.  Rook  translates  as 
“ out  work,”  and  under  it  classes  work  whioh 
we  now  know  as  “ appliquS"  work.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a distinct  method  of  using  mate- 
rials for  embroidery  purposes.  But  this  “out 
work”  is  not  always  “ appliqud"  work.  A 
fashion  obtained,  and  may  still  have  some 
followers,  of  taking  two  pieces  of  material,  and 
at  one  and  the  same  time  cutting  out  from  them 
the  same  pattern.  Thus,  after  the  manner  of  a 
puzzle  or  a mosaio  work,  the  portion  which  might 
be  cut  out  of  one  piece  could  be  fitted  into  the 
opening  which  would  correspond  with  it  in  the 
other  pieoe.  Muoh  effective  work  oan  be  done, 
and  with  comparative  facility  in  this  way. 

I have  now  touched  upon  a few  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  stitches.  Many  embroideresses, 
I know,  hold  that  there  are  as  many  stitches 
as  there  are  stars  in  the  heavens  ; but  the  more 
frequently  I examine  needlework,  the  more 
forcibly  does  the  conviotion  possess  me  that 
acquaintanceship  with  the  art  may  be  improved 
by  grouping  like  stitohes  with  like,  and  bundling 
them  together  under  common  seotional  names. 
To  this  end,  whatever  defeots  and  flaws  we 
detect  in  Dr.  Rook’s  titles  of  stitohes,  we 
may,  I think,  welcome  his  attempt  to  give  us,  at 
least,  a simple  classification. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  style  of  design 
for  art  needlework  appears  to  have  remained 
much  as  it  was  in  the  previous  century.  The 
stitches  used  were  generally  the  same.  If  there 
is  a particular  feature  in  design  for  decorative 
needlework  of  this  period,  it  is  perhaps  the  use 
of  separate  details  like  four -winged  cherubim 
standing  on  a wheel,  curious  floral  and  leal 
devices,  which  appear  to  have  been  woiked 
separately,  and  then  stitched  upon  velvet 
cloths,  &c.  Of  suoh  work  a fine  example  is 
lent  by  Mrs.  Bayman,  who  date3  it  as  early 
fifteenth  rather  than  fourteenth  century.  In 
this,  again,  wo  have  the  double-headed  eagl^, 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  ohasuble  of 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  we  have  also  the  flenrs-de- 
lye,  whioh  in  this  form  date  from  the  heraldic 
period  of  ornament.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  last  year,  at  the  Kensington  Museum, 
a French  owner  contributed  a cope  very  similai 
in  design  and  work  to  Mrs.  Boyman’s,  and  I 
think  he  called  his  Spanish, — a flight  of  imagi- 
nation whioh  is  rather  apt  to  mislead  than  other- 
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wise.  The  nationalising  of  works  of  art  is  rather 
speoial  work.  So  long  as  your  work  may  be 
authenticated  as  ooming  from  the  studio  or 
workshop  of  a oertain  artist,  then  you  have  safe 
groands  for  giving  it  a nationality  ; but  without 
this,  nationality  is  almost  impossible.  How,  for 
instance,  would  you  deal  with  the  oope  above 
mentioned,  whioh,  if  Mrs.  Bayman’s  altar-frontal 
is  English,  must  also  have  been  English  ? Again, 
how  are  you  going  to  identify  as  Spanish, 
embroideries  whioh  the  excellent  authority  on 
“ History  of  Art  in  Spain,”  Senor  Riaiio,  says  are 
precisely  similar  to  certain  important  specimens 
presented  by  the  German  Emperor  Frederio  in 
1489  to  Cardinal  Mendoza  at  Toledo  ? These  are 
by-considerations  which  require  much  time  to 
properly  discuss. 

Returning  to  sections  of  ornamental  needle- 
work, we  may  refer  to  the  U8e  of  gold  thread  in 
the  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical  embroideries  of 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  oenturies.  As  a 
rule,  the  working  of  suoh  gold  thread  em- 
broidery is  very  similar  to  Indian  and  Persian 
methods  of  embroidering  soroll  forms  in  gold 
thread.  The  thiokness  of  golden  cords  or 
threads  is  greater  than  that  of  silks  and  wools, 
and  the  gold  threads  are  naturally  more 
Btiff.  As  a rule,  those  .threads  are  held  to  the 
surface  of  a stuff  by  small  stitohes  made  with 
fine  silks,  and  instead  of  being  inwoven  and 
actually  incorporated  with  their  grounds,  they 
lie  in  relief  upon  their  surface.  ThiB  idea  of 
relief  embroidery,  of  whioh  I do  not  think  we 
oan  find  traces  in  embroidery  anterior,  Bay,  to 
the  ninth  century,  had  an  attraction  for  Me- 
diaeval embroiderers  in  Europe,  and  no  doubt, 
too,  amongst  the  earlier  Oriental  and  Byzantine 
embroiderers.  Out  of  it  grew  the  praotioe  of 
varying  the  lay  of  the  gold  threads  so  as  to 
obtain  a basket-work  effect,  a diapering  effect, 
and  so  forth.  With  improvement  in  the  art  of 
depicting  and  drawing  form,  whioh  rapidly 
developed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  figuring 
of  saints  under  rich  architectural  canopies, 
done  in  relief  of  golden  threads,  was  adopted, 
and  many  extraordinarily  rich  specimens  of 
this  gold  thread-work  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  extant,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  sumptuous  bands  or  orphreys  to 
ohasubles.  Dr.  Rock  quotes  an  interesting 
passage  from  Vasari,  in  whioh  a lengthened 
description  is  given  of  a series  of  splendid 
church  vestments,  consisting  of  two  dal- 
matios,  a chasuble,  and  a cope,  all  of  gold- 
wove  velvet,  designed  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo. 
He  relates  that  “ the  bordering  and  ornaments 
were  of  stories  from  the  life  of  St.  John,  em- 
broidered with  the  most  subtle  mastery  of  that 
art,  by  Paolo  da  Verona,  a man  most  eminent  of 
his  calling,  and  of  incomparable  ingenuity.  The 
figures  are  no  less  ably  exeouted  with  the  needle 
than  they  would  have  been  if  Antonio  had 
painted  them  with  the  pencil.”  I should  muoh 
have  liked  to  have  had  a good  example  of  such 
embroidery  to  show  you  ; but  specimens  are  not 
easily  procurable,  and  the  best  I have  been  able 
to  do  is  to  get  a photograph  of  an  example  in 
the  style  of  these  Italian  embroideries.  This 
photograph  is  of  part  of  a pall  belonging  to 
the  Fishmongers’  Company.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
worth in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  that  is, 
A.D.  1381,  but  the  character  of  design  and  work 
place  it  at  least  100  years  later,  and  it  is  pos- 
sibly a work  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  Of 
less  pretentious  character,  and  somewhat 
simpler  workmanship,  is  this  little  panel  of  a 
saint,  whioh  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  was  part  of 
a set  of  panels  upon  an  orphrey.  Yon  will  find 
here  photographs  of  other  gold  thread  works, 
and  specimens  of  gold  oouobiDgs  in  this  Persian 
saddle-cloth,  which  may  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  this  German  cap,  which  dates 
from  the  late  seventeenth  century. 

As  wo  progress  towards  later  periods  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  oenturies  we  find  a 
profusion  of  works  and  Btitches.  Embroidery 
seems  now  to  become  more  domestic ; that 
is,  it  is  applied  to  artioles  of  use  in  houses 
and  for  ordinary  costumes.  And  in  regard 
to  Buch  embroideries  I may  refer  to  ihe 
publication  of  pattern-books  for  needleworkers. 
you  all  are  acquainted  with  Berlin  woolwork, 
and  have  probably  long  sinoe  discovered  how 
very  unsuitable  a style  of  work  it  is  for  the 
representation  of  patterns  in  whioh  flowing 
lines,  and  subtle  blendingB  of  colours,  shadows, 
and  lights  are  to  be  characteristics.  Wbat,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  unsuitable  for  reprodoc- 
cions  in  this  reotangular  work  than,  say,  Mr. 
Millais’s  piotnre  of  the  young  lady  tying  a white 
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scarf  on  to  the  arm  of  her  Huguenot  lover.  And, 
again,  huw  tasteless  is  the  rendering  of  a basket 
of  flowers,  or  a spaniel  upon  a cushion  in  such 
embroidery.  And  in  connexion  with  my  re- 
marks, I may  direct  your  attention  to  this 
very  finely. worked  panel  of  the  intended  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  by  Abraham  as  well  as  to  the 
floral  decorations  of  a set  of  pockets  whioh  our 
forefathers  used  to  hang  up  by  their  bedsteads. 

I will  not  here  raise  the  question  whether  under 
any  circumstances  designs  such  as  these  are 
ever  suitable  for  the  embroiderer’s  art.  That 
would  open  on  to  a large  field  of  argument, 
and  it  would  occur  to  you  at  once  to  remind  me 
of  the  fine  effects  of  piotorial  and  naturalistic 
treatments  to  be  seen  in  either  the  golden 
orphreys  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  noble 
arras  hangings,  or  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
tapestries.  Raffaelle  himself  considered  that 
great  compositions  like  his  well-known  car- 
toons were  specially  suitable  for  tapestry.  The 
particular  phase  of  art-needlework  analogous 
to  modern  Berlin  woolwork  which  I think  is 
worth  studying  in  its  special  relation  to  cross 
and  tent  stitch  is  that  as  we  find  it  in  Italy  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Before  canvas  was  gene- 
rally used  as  the  ground  for  this  cross  and  tent 
stitoh-  work  embroiderers  regulated  their  stitches 
by  the  woof  and  warp  of  a linen  material. 
Sometimes  they  drew  out  threads  of  the  woof 
and  warp  to  make  an  open  reticulated  ground, 
and  this  sort  of  work  went  under  the  name  of 
Reticella.  In  pattern-books  of  this  period  you 
will  see  many  designs  for  squared  work.  Black 
and  red  silks  were  often  used,  and  the  designers, 
conscious  of  the  restrictions  whioh  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  this  style  of  work,  had  the  happy 
knack  of  adapting  to  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  materials  to  be  used  the  orna- 
mentation whioh  they  considered  might  be 
successfully  produced  thereby.  An  important 
point  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  Italian  oroesand 
tent-stitch  work  is  that  most  of  it  was  done  in 
two  colours,  that  is,  the  ground  might  be  white 
linen  and  the  embroidery  would  be  done  either 
in  black  silk  or  in  red  silk.  From  simplicity  in 
employment  of  colour  followed  simplicity  and 
real  richness  of  effect,  a matter  which,  in  em- 
broidery, is  important,  if  not  above,  very  correct 
and  careful  draughtsmanship.  Neither  of  these 
qualities  does  Berlin  wool-work,  in  its  ill- 
judged  attempts  to  attain  to  polychromatic 
pictorial  effects,  possess.  The  charm  of 

modesty,  as  we  might  call  it,  in  colour, 
has  not  taken  sufficient  hold  on  us  in 
much  of  our  so-called  art-work.  I am  afraid, 
as  a rule,  we  like  something  whioh  we  call  bright 
or  haudsome.  Brilliant  green  leaves,  vivid  red 
roses,  sight-rending  blue-*,  and  what  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  sometimes,  I think,  imagine 
that  we  are  scrupulously  seeking  for  pleasant 
harmonies  in  sallow  or  dirty  tones  of  colour,  and 
thus  we  become  as  sad  in  this  direction  as  we 
may  have  been  outrageously  rollicking  in  the 
other.  Please  do  not  be  alarmed  if  I venture 
to  mention  a via  media.  It  in,  as  I know,  an 
expression  frequently  associated  with  religious 
thought.  The  via  media  I offer  for  your  con- 
sideration affeots  the  less  important  atmosphere 
of  art  - needlework ; and  one  means  towards 
reaohiog  it  in  respect,  say,  of  cross-and-tent 
atitch  embroidery  is,  I think,  by  studying 
examples  of  the  sixteenth-century  work  done 
after  the  patterns  published  at  that  time,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  absorb  the  reason  why  these 
patterns  are  bo  suitable  to  embroidery  of  this 
olass.  Before  quitting  this  section  of  work,  I 
may  remind  you  that  oross-and-tent  stitohes 
were  also  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries. 

There  was  quite  an  outburst  in  England  of 
embroidered  linen  works  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  evidence  of  this  we  have  here  some 
charming  specimens  of  simple  and  effective 
embroidery  on  linen,  lent  by  Lord  Middleton. 
Less  useful  work  in  the  true  Berlin  wool-work 
style  were  produced  by  great  personages,  such 
as  the  famous  “ Bess  of  Hardwicke,”  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  worked  little  satires  in  this 
Bort  of  stitch, — depicting  Queen  Elizabeth  as  a 
cat  and  herself  as  a mouse.  Amy  Robsart’s 
name  is  connected  with  crewel  work  in  long 
and  short  stitch  of  this  style,  and  this  sort  of 
embroidery  is  much  practised  nowadays,  but 
usually  less  extravagant  and  cumbersome.  At 
the  same  time,  such  modern  work  as  this  speci- 
men of  woolly  irises  upon  a velvet  ground, 
however  skilfully  they  are  made,  is  not,  I think, 
of  very  oommendable  taste. 

The  admirable  scale  of  colours  obtainable  in 


crewels  is  at  present  superior  to  that  of  our  old 
friends,  the  Berlin  wools,  and  it  no  doubt  rather 
encourages  us  to  portray  wich  our  needles  many 
subjects  we  should,  with  better  judgment, 
reserve  for  our  paint-brush.  The  idea  that 
needle  and  thread  should  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce effects  similar  to  those  of  painting  does 
not  sufficiently  weigh  with  us.  We  give  way 
too  easily  to  our  inclinations  to  do  something, 
without  respecting  the  conditions  which  the 
materials  and  their  use  and  suitability  for  use 
place  upon  us.  In  the  many  pretty  specimens 
before  us,  like  the  mirror-frame,  the  bellows, 
the  bookcase,  not  to  mention  the  gorgeous  plush 
table-cover, — (think  bow  the  plush  will  get 
marked  when  anything  heavy  is  put  upon  it,  and 
what  a snug  home  it  is  for  dust,  whioh  the  house- 
maid must  inevitably  rub  in  when  she  brushes 
it  down), — in  all  these  articles,  pretty  and 
attractive  as  they  are,  what  a lesson  of  unsuit- 
ableness do  they  teach  ? But  besides  this  sort 
of  unsuitableness, — the  admission  of  which 
rather  affronts  us  than  otherwise, — there  are 
other  instances  of  misapplied  workmanship. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  century  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  embroiderers  to  follow  the  then 
prevalent  taste  for  a spurious  classicism,  by 
representing  figures  such  as  those  whioh  Angelica 
Kauffman  frequently  designed  and  Bartolozzi 
eograved.  There  was  no  real  occasion  for  em- 
broiderers to  have  done  this.  The  previous 
century  had  supplied  Europe  with  magnificent 
specimens  of  Oriental  needlework  of  all  sorts. 
Fine  quiltings,  as  in  this  exceptional  example  of 
Indo-Poriuguese  work  lent  by  Mr.  Montague 
Guest,  as  well  as  sumptuous  chain  and  satin- 
stitoh  work  from  India  and  China.  However, 
the  embroiderers  would  persist  in  their  pseudo- 
classical  bent,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we 
have  numerous  curious  relics  of  a pastoral 
character.  Phyllises,  Corydons,  Amandas,  and 
Lavinias,  neatly  portrayed  in  feather  stitches, 
mounted  into  oval  medallions,  and  so  made  to 
serve  as  fire-screens.  Then  there  were  phases 
of  mixed  work, — works  which  displayed  the  in- 
genuity of  the  embroiderer  to  evade  difficulties 
by  using  substitutes  for  needle  and  thread,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  this  ohair-seat,  appro- 
priately worked  with  a group  of  musioians, 
whose  faces  and  hands  are  of  painted  silk. 
How  far  all  such  work  was  either  oongruous 
or  charming  I must  leave  to  your  opinion. 
The  curiously  wrong-headedness  of  some,  that 
embroidery  was  to  compete  with  painting, 
was  carried  to  its  furthest  limits  by  Miss 
Lin  wood.  Her  workmanship  was  excellent, 

but  her  application  of  it  quite  misdirected.  I 
do  not  think  she  could  ever  have  known  of  such 
needlework  as  this  Persian  square  of  linen  em- 
broidered in  silk,  and  exhibiting  a nice  harmony 
of  oolour  and  even  distribution  of  surface 
pattern,  or  even  of  this  bolder  kind  of  work, 
whioh,  I am  told,  was  made  by  Bulgarians 
years  ago.  Miss  Linwood  probably  never  saw 
such  suggestive  peasant  embroidery  as  this 
Cretan  work,  and  so  she  (certainly  just  as  the 
Persian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Cretan)  had  to 
comply  with  the  circumstances  influencing  her 
taste.  The  result  was  that  she  became  known 
as  a skilful  embroideress,  who  would  work  you 
portraits  in  cross  stitch,  just  as  the  Roman 
mosaic  workers  will  undertake  to  produce  little 
miniatures  done  in  minute  square  tesserae. 
Both  these  distinct  sorts  of  work  are,  to  my 
ta9te,  quite  inappropriate,  however  skilfully 
they  may  be  carried  out.  The  fact,  however,  of 
their  existence  weighs  with  a good  many  people, 
and  because  suoh  things  have  been,  a curious 
respect  has  grown  up  for  them,  and  the  admirers 
feel  aggrieved  if  we  tell  them  that  their  admi- 
ration or  respect  is  misdirected  towards  an  un- 
worthy objeot.  I do  not  sympathise  with 
persons  who,  having  become  aware  of  the  un- 
worthiness of  such  works,  would  sweep  them 
out  of  memory.  I think  that  records  of  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  are  sometimes  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  records  of  successes.  And  so, 
whilst  decrying  muoh  of  the  eighteenth  century 
embroideries  as  I have  done,  you  will  not  mis- 
understand me  if  I say  that  I am  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  refer  to 
them. 

For  muoh  instruction  in  well-balanced  orna- 
ment and  harmonious  colouring,  we  may,  I think, 
profitably  turn  to  many  of  the  embroideries  of 
Persia.  Indian  embroideries  are  frequently 
more  gorgeous,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  almost 
tiresome  in  their  gorgeousness.  China  supplies 
us  with  most  accurately- worked  embroideries, 
many  of  them  in  satin  stitohes,  others  in  chain 
stitohes.  From  Japan  oomes  somewhat  similar 


work;  and  from  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Persia 
we  often  get  extremely  fine  specimens  of  gold- 
thread oouchings.  The  antiquity  of  the  arts 
of  India  is  generally  known.  You  may  see  here  J 
one  or  two  drawings  of  native  craftsmen  at 
work  upon  pieces  of  embroidery,  and  this,  as 
true  of  what  now  takes  place  in  India,  may  be  i 
equally  true  of  what  took  place  then,  perhaps 
a thousand  years  ago  and  more. 

I have  omitted  many  classes  of  embroidery  ; 
which  have  an  interest,  suoh  as  English  ! 
padded  or  “stump”  work  of  the  sixteenth! 
and  seventeenth  oenturies,  which,  however,  • 
was  in  a way  an  outgrowth  of  appliqud  work.! 
Then  there  was  a phase  of  quilted  work,  when,  i 
besides  elaborately  quiltiDg  large  coverings  and' 
hangings,  flowers  and  highly. detailed  ornamenti 
were  also  worked  upon  the  quilted  ground. 
It  is,  however,  an  impossibility  to  inoludel 
everything  relating  to  ornamental  needlework  in 
a single  lecture.  If  one  takes  a glance  over  the 
progress  of  the  art  during  the  last  1,900  years,: 
we  seem  to  pass  from  stage  to  Btage  somewhati 
in  this  manner.  We  commence  with  woven 
works,  then  we  have  cloths,  &o.,to  which  jewels 
are  fixed  ; then  comes  working  with  gold  threads, 
particularly  for  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical! 
works,  of  conventional  design ; then  we  findi 
an  outburst  of  stitohery,  and  rich  and  well-i 
considered  patterns  and  motives  are  worked,! 
and  the  character  of  materials  duly  respected  ;1 
then  comes  an  influx  of  Indian  and  Chinese  em-i 
broideries,  with  naturalistic  and  conventional 
ornament  rendered  in  very  perfected  stitohery  j 
then  there  is  the  development  of  domestic 
embroidery,  with  piotorial  vagaries,  and  many 
misapplications  ; aud  at  length  embroidery 
is  turned  to  any  purpose  any  one  likes.  It 
may  be  used  to  make  a picture,  to  decorate 
articles  of  furniture,  and  so  forth.  The  re-- 
vival  of  the  art  whioh  has  taken  plaoe  lately 
in  this  country  is  very  muoh  due  to  the  desire  o 
influential  persons  to  trace  out  in  a marked 
manner  a remunerative  occupation  for  women; 
Formerly  men  as  well  as  women  did  embroidery; 
as  is  instanced  in  Henry  YIII.’s  time,  whei 
George  Gyffard  writes  a report  concerning  thi 
inmates  of  a religious  house  at  Woolsthorpe 
near  Grantham,  and  speaks  of  there  not  beinjl 
one  religious  person  there  who  cannot  eithei : 
embroider  or  write  books  with  a very  fair  handi 
making  their  own  garments,  oarving,  painting  i 
and  graving, — a view  of  monastic  life  whiol' 
has  recently  re-appeared  in  a romance  oalleci 
“John  Inglesant,”  which  is  attracting  muoll 
attention. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  constantly  hearing 
of  aesthetics,  whioh  I take  to  mean  a knowledg- 
and  an  understanding  of  principles  which  guidt 
us  in  our  practice  of  or  liking  for  an  art  and  it 
beauties.  The  pretence  of  having  this  know 
ledge,  and  the  ludiorous  results  of  this  prei  | 
tence,  have  excited  the  faculties  of  carioa 
turiets  like  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  Mr.  Gilbert  ■ 
The  former  week  by  week  calls  our  atcentioi 
to  these  affectations  in  Punch,  whilst  fo 
many  months  thousands  of  people  in  Englani  i 
and  America  have  been  entertained  by  Mr 
Gilbert’s  satirioal  humour  in  the  opera  c 
“ Paiienoe.”  There  is  a serious  Bide  to  aesthetic! 
however,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuii 
of  an  art  know  the  value  of  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  ornamental  work  done  with  I 
needle,  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  attempt  thi  i 
work  to  have  some  power  of  drawing  and  of  hai  I 
moniously  using  colours.  Besides  this,  they  mufi  i 
be  able  to  do  various  stitohes.  They  shouli : 
train  themselves  to  understand  the  charactc  i 
ristios  of  the  different  materials  they  have  1 
use,  and  perceive  the  suitableness  of  these  mate  i 
terials  for  different  purposes.  Then  there  is  tb 
consideration  of  the  suitableness  of  the  differ er  I 
stitches  in  regard  to  different  Borts  of  tbrea*  l 
cotton,  flax,  crewel,  silks,  gold  and  silver,  an 
such  like.  Besides  these  points,  the  suitabli  i 
ness  of  the  design  which  is  to  be  embroidere  I 
has,  of  course,  to  be  duly  weighed,  and  ini 
the  construction  of  the  ornament  enter  all  thoiH 
regulating  'principles  of  composition  withoii 
whioh  the  imagination  is  apt  to  run  wild,  and  ;» 
uncontrolled  exuberance  render  itself  respofl 
sible  for  all  sorts  of  grotesqueness  and  uglinessil 

Ornament,  produced  as  it  must  be  in  material^ 
must,  I think,  be  subservient  to  the  materiil 
selected.  We  have  notioed  specimens  of  eni 
broidery  in  which  this  principle  is  set  aside.  |l 
materials  by  themselves  satisfy  you  as  beit<| 
beautiful,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  l! 
hardly  wise  to  attempt  to  inorease  th«  I 
beauty  by  any  artifioe.  Feats  of  ingenuiili 
whioh  set  such  a rule  at  defiance  a> 
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often  brought  forward  and  quoted  ag  justi- 
fications for  stepping  over  the  bounds  of  common 
sense.  Bat  we  are  not  all  capable  of  feats  of 
ingenuity.  We  cannot  all  swallow  swords  or 
dance  on  ropes.  In  the  scientific  world  experi- 
ments are,  I believe,  made  in  private,  and  not 
until  what  seems  to  be  their  truths  have  been 
ascertained  are  they  brought  forward  publicly. 
In  the  artistic  world  so  striot  a practice  does  not,  I 
think,  prevail.  Very  vile  artistic  experiments, — 
experiments  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, — 
are  displayed  in  publio,  and  this  publio  exhibi- 
tion of  them  seemB  to  hallow  them  with  a sanction 
of  merit.* 


THE  NEW  UNITED  WESTMINSTER  ALMS- 
HOUSES. 

The  ancient  alms  - houses  in  Roohester-row, 
Westminster,  opposite  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
known  by  the  designation  of  the  Emery  Hill 
foundation,  have  just  been  rebuilt,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  buildings  having  fallen  into  a state  of 
dilapidation  and  decay.  In  the  re-erection  of 
the  buildings  an  arrangement  has  been  carried 
out  by  which  the  several  alms-house  founda- 
tions in  Westminster  are  now  brought  together 
on  one  site  in  Rochester-row,  the  Bite  of  the 
Emery  Hill  buildings  having  been  extended  for 
the  purpose.  Under  the  name  of  the  United 
Westminster  Alms-houses,  they  will  include  the 
Emery  Hill,  the  Butler,  and  the  Palmer  founda- 
tions, the  old  buildings  belonging  to  the  last- 
named  charity,  off  Yiotoria-street,  having  been 
purchased  and  taken  down  in  order  to  clear  the 
site  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Hotel. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a central  portion,  and 
two  side  blocks  or  wings,  being  in  the  form  of 
a quadrangle.  The  two  Bide  blocks  have  each  a 
frontage  to  Rochester-row,  of  44  ft.,  extending  in 
depth  to  99  ft.  6 in.  They  are  two  storieg  in 
height,  the  Roohester-row  frontages  of  the  wings 
being  surmounted  by  ornamental  gables,  under 
which  there  are  niohes  containing  busts  of 
Emery  Hill  and  Palmer,  two  of  the  founders,  that 
of  Emery  Hill  being  placed  in  the  south  wing, 
and  that  of  Palmer  in  the  north  wing.  In  dose 
proximity  to  the  niohes  there  are  also  slabs, 
recording  the  dates  of  the  foundations  of  the 
several  alms-houses,  the  spelling  and  characters 
in  the  inscriptions  being  closely  copied  from 
similar  original  slabs  as  they  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  old  buildings.  The  frontages  of  the 
wings  overlooking  the  open  area  within  the 
quadrangle  are  also  eaoh  surmounted  by  six 
gables.  Each  wing  contains  twelve  houaes, 
consisting  of  living-room,  bed-room,  scullery, 
coal-store,  and  conveniences.  The  central  blook 
at  the  rear  of  the  quadrangle  is  76  ft.  in  length, 
and  39  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  oarried  to  a height  of 
upwards  of  50  ft.,  having  three  pediment  dormers 
in  a high-pitohed  roof.  Above  the  roof,  in  the 
centre,  rises  a belfry.  In  addition  to  the 
alms-houses,  this  block  contains  the  master’s 
residence,  spacious  board-room,  nurses’  rooms, 
wash-house,  laundry,  and  infirmary.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of 
I architecture,  the  materials  consisting  of  red 
briok  faoings,  and  Broseley  tile  roofs.  The 
; entire  length  of  the  Rochester-row  frontage, 
including  the  open  area,  is  225  ft.,  the  buildings 

I and  grounds  covering  an  area  of  about  23,000 
superficial  feet. 

The  buildings  were  designed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Arntz,  of  Viotoria-ohambers,  Westminster,  and 
since  Mr.  Arntz’s  death  they  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Cole  Adams,  of  Holden-terrace, 
Grosvenor-gardens.  Messrs.  Adamson  & Son 
are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  T.  Higgs  is  olerk 
of  the  works. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — The  Northern 
District  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Sunderland, 
j.  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  April.  The  following 
papers,  we  learn,  will  be  read  and  discussed  : — 
“ Street  Lighting  of  the  Future,”  by  Mr.  W.  G. 

tLawe,  Borough  Surveyor,  Newcastle ; “ Private 
Improvement  Apportionments,”  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Hall,  Borough  Surveyor,  Stockton  ; “ The  Canal 
Boats  Act,”  by  Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Tudor,  Surveyor, 
Local  Board,  Goole.  During  the  day  various 
works  will  be  visited. 

* The  various  specimens  exhibited  were  lent  by  H.R.H. 
the  Princess  Christian,  Lady  Marian  Alford,  Lady  Layard, 
Mrs.  Bayman,  Mrs.  Alan  Cole,  Lord  MiddletOD,  Mr. 
Montague  Quest,  M.P.,  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework ; photographs  and  reproduc- 
tions of  Italian  pattern-books  were  lent  from  the  South 
Kensington  Museums  ; and  diagrams  of  stitches  were 
made  by  students  at  the  National  Art  Training  School  at 
South  Kensington,  through  the  kindness  of  the  principal 
of  the  school,  Mr.  John  Sparkes. 


RELICT  OF 

THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY,  R,A. 

We  hear,  with  much  personal  regret,  of  the 
death  of  Lady  Barry,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
her  age,  at  her  residence,  8,  Cleveland-square, 
Hyde  Park.  In  years  gone  by,  when  Sir 
Charles  Barry  was  alive,  and  ocoupied  a well- 
known  house  on  Clapham  Common,  we  remember 
Lady  Barry  the  centre  of  a circle  of  love  and 
brightness.  For  some  few  years  past  Lady 
Barry  has  been,  so  to  speak,  out  of  society  ; but 
she  had  previously  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
children,  and  relatives  on  her  own  Bide,  taking 
prominent  and  honourable  positions  in  the 
world,  and  well  maintaining  the  high  reputation 
whioh  had  been  created  by  her  distinguished 
and  admirable  husband. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  HAMILTON  PALACE. 

Bt  speoial  permission,  a party,  limited  to 
twenty  members  of  the  Association,  headed  by 
their  president,  Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  art-treasures  at 
Hamilton  Palace  on  the  1st  inst.  The  party 
were  met  on  their  arrival  at  Hamilton  by  Messrs. 
George  and  R.  H.  Paterson,  who  accompanied 
them  on  their  tour  of  inspection  of  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  pictures  and  articles  of 
virtu  contained  in  the  princely  galleries  of  the 
noble  mansion.  Among  the  objects  whioh 
specially  excited  the  admiration  of  the  visitors 
were  the  family  portraits,  the  pictures  by 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  other 
celebrated  old  masters.  Muoh  admiration  was 
expressed  on  beholding  the  magnificent  vases, 
cabinets,  tapestries,  art  furniture,  and  other 
decorative  objeots.  Having  expressed  to  the 
housekeeper  the  gratification  afforded  by  the 
visit  and  thanks  for  her  kindness  in  acting  as 
cicerone,  the  party  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
mausoleum.  The  interior  as  well  as  the  ex- 
terior of  this  massive  structure  was  considered 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Earnock  and  Neils- 
land,  the  party  drove  to  Earnock,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  commissioner  for 
Mr.  Watson,  who  showed  them  over  the  new 
mansion-house  (now  in  oourse  of  completion), 
stables,  Swiss  cottage,  and  other  picturesque 
sights  on  the  estates.  The  company  after- 
wards dined  together  in  Spalding’s  Hotel, 
Hamilton,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  highly 
gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 


HOUSES  IN  CYPRUS. 

I have  thought  the  accompanying  communi- 
cation as  to  how  the  houses  are  built  and 
planned  in  Cyprus  might  be  interesting  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  and  therefore  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  Bending  it  to  you. 

Throughout  Cyprus  there  is  an  abundance  of 
limestone  rock  and  also  of  day  of  a plastio 
nature  : of  these  materials,  with  the  addition  of 
wood,  the  houses  of  Cyprus  are  built. 

The  length  and  Bize  of  the  wood  which  is 
used  for  rafters  and  floors,  govern  very  much 
the  mode  of  construction.  This  wood,  I am 
informed,  was  procured,  to  a great  extent  in  the 
island,  and  is  of  a very  resinous  character. 
The  disforesting  of  the  island  has,  however, 
been  stopped,  [and  it  is  now  procured  from 
Asia  Minor,  the  coast  of  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  the 
mountains  are  plainly  discernible  from  thence.  It 
is  imported  in  lengths  about  13  ft.  long  and  6 in. 
diameter : the  bark  is  removed,  resembling 
very  much  our  scaffold-poles,  only  not  so  long. 
The  colour  is  about  the  colour  of  pitoh-pine, 
and  the  surface  glossy.  The  pine  used,  I am 
informed,  is  the  Pinus  maritima  Lamberti,  and 
is  evidently  very  durable,  for  in  houses  of  old 
construction  I have  observed,  when  used  for 
roof  construction  and  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  walls,  the  weather  does  not  appear 
to  produce  any  action  upon  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  timbers.  I have  seen  also  large 
square  pieces  of  timber,  but  in  a country  where 
there  are  no  carriage  roads  it  must  necessarily 
be  very  difficult  to  transport,  and  therefore  it  is 
only  rarely  used. 

Now,  given  these  Bhort  lengths  of  small 
timber,  the  next  step  is  how  to  support  them. 
This  is  done  by  wonderfully  well-constructed 
stone  arches,  which  are  built  some  10  ft.  to 
12  ft.  apart,  just  sufficiently  far  apart  to  carry 


the  poles.  These  arches  are  really  bold  pieces 
of  construction.  The  abutments  are  of  the 
slightest  description,  and  the  arches  are  not 
unfrequently  20  ft.  span  or  more,  and  sometimes 
not  more  than  6 in.  thick.  All  the  arches  are 
pointed.  They  generally  spring  only  a few 
feet  above  the  floor-line.  The  stones  are  about 
12  in.  or  13  in.  deep,  and  are  put  together  with 
the  simplest  applianoes.  The  stones  are  bedded 
in  gypsum.  First  the  springing  stones  are  laid 
without  centre  as  high  up  as  they  will  bold 
together,  then  a stage  is  formed  on  which  are 
placed  two  boards,  representing  the  chord  of  the 
arc  of  eaoh  arch,  and  earth  is  placed  on  these 
sloping  boards,  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  soffit  of 
the  arch,  and  on  this  the  arch  is  built.  The 
cost  of  the  labour  in  cutting  the  stones  and 
building  the  work  is  one  shilling  per  foot  span. 
Over  the  poles  or  joists  to  form  the  floor  there 
is  then  laid  a thick  matting,  formed  of  reeds, 
and  very  similar  to  the  Indian  matting  we  use  in 
England.  The  reeds  are  woven  together,  usually 
forming  a pattern  of  small  squares,  in  each 
square  the  reeds  running  at  right  angles  to  these 

in  the  square  adjoining  thus  : — - -'iiiniinrThlllT 

Tho  matting  is  so  strong  as  | III] 

to  lie  quite  flat  between  the  I 

rafters,  which  are  about  6 in.  i HMlllr ~ ~ i 
apart,  and  on  this,  to  form  the  ||  | 
floor,  a layer  of  sea-weed  or  | 1 i [ 
shavings  is  placed,  and  over  ‘k.lllllllllllUE  ■■■  ■ 
that  a layer  of  earth  or  clay,  and  then  thin 
squares  of  marble,  or  rather  alabaster,  about 
1 in.  thiok.  This  material  admits  of  being 
cleaved  without  difficulty.  It  is  easily  sawn 
with  an  ordinary  saw,  the  joints  are  quite 
olose,  and  I am  informed  for  good  work  that 
it  is  planed  with  a joiner’s  plane,  and  when 
finished  it  presents  a smooth  polished  surface. 

For  the  roof  the  poles  which  form  the  rafters 
are  laid  with  a very  slight  fall.  They  are  then 
covered  with  matting  in  the  same  way  as  the 
floor,  and  over  this  with  clay  incorporated  with 
small  pieces  of  straw  to  a thickness  of  about 
6 in.  I found  the  surface,  after  rain,  is  soft ; 
but  the  rain  does  not  penetrate,  and  it  forms  a 
waterproof  covering.  The  roofs  towards  the  eaves 
or  lower  part  of  the  slope  are  generally  formed 
into  rounded  ridges  or  furrows ; and  at  intervals 
of  about  6 ft.  earthenware  Bpouts  are  bedded, 
which  project  like  gargoyles,  and  convey  the 
water  sufficiently  far  off  to  prevent  splashing 
the  walls. 

The  ceiling  of  the  rooms  is  formed  by  the 
poles,  whioh  have  a polished  surface,  and  the 
flat  matting  which  is  seen  between  ; but  in  the 
bettermost  houses,  several  of  which  I saw  at 
Nicosia,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island  (and 
I believe  there  are  others  to  be  seen  in  the 
monasteries),  the  ceilings  are  formed  of  wood, 
with  very  ingenious  arabesque  patterns,  formed 
by  moulded  slips  of  wood  in  relief  laid  on  the 
flat  boarding.  The  external  walls  are  sometimes 
made  of  masonry  ; but  where  this  is  so  it  is 
generally  of  ready-worked  stones  taken  from 
old  buildingB,  and  of  which  there  p.ppears  to  be 
an  abundant  supply  throughout  the*  island  ; but 
when  no  such  supply  does  exist,  then  of  sun- 
burnt bricks  composed  of  clay  and  shreds  of 
straw,  not  chopped,  but  drawn  into  shreds  by  a 
peculiar  harrow  used  for  the  purpose.  The  size 
of  some  of  the  bricks  I measured  was  18  in.  by 
12  in.  by  3 in.  thiok.  They  are  bedded  in  clay, 
and  are  not  so  hard  but  that  they  are  capable  of 
bending  when  laid,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to 
any  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

When  the  walla  are  thus  finished  they  are 
plastered  inside,  and  sometimes  outBide, — 
generally,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,— so 
that  the  light-brown-coloured  walls  are  hardly 
different  in  tone  from  the  hill  sides  whioh 
form  their  background  ; and  were  it  not  for  the 
black  shadows  of  the  eaves,  window,  and  door 
openings,  the  villages  would  hardly  be  distin- 
guishable at  a little  distance.  Such  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  houses  are  constructed. 
And  now  as  to  the  finishings. 

The  floors,  as  before  stated,  are  formed  of  thin 
slabs  of  stone  or  (more  generally)  alabaster. 
The  plastering  on  the  walls,  which  is  very  good, 
extends  from  floor  to  ceiling.  In  the  villages 
and  least  expensive  houses  there  are  no  case- 
ments or  sashes, — shutters  only, — hung  on 
wooden  frames.  The  window-board  is  stone ; 
the  jambs  and  soffits  are  sometimes  lined  with 
wood,  sometimes  not.  The  joiners’  work  gene- 
rally is  about  1 in.  thick ; the  shutters  are 
matched,  and  moulded  with  a delicately-shaped 
mouldings,  and  ledged.  The  fastenings  to 
doors  and  windows  consist  of  a wooden  catoh 
fixed  to  the  soffit  of  the  opening  by  a nail. 
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The  head  of  the  frame  is  rebated  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  catch  to  be  lifted  up  so  as  to 
clear  the  door  or  the  shatter-head,  and  it  is 
opened  from  the  outside  either  by  placing  the 
finger  in  a hole  formed  in  the  door-head,  and 
lifting  the  catch,  or  by  raising  a ring  placed 
outside  the  door,  whioh  is  connected  with  a 
vertical  rod  inside  the  door,  the  lifting  of  whioh 
raises  the  catch. 

In  the  better  houses  there  are  glazed  sashes 
or  casements  ; but  these  are  also  only  about  1 in. 
thick.  Casements  are  fastened  in  the  middle 
by  a vertical  bar  hung  on  a centre  or  pin  half 
way  up  its  height,  which  bar  closes  over  the 
meeting-rails  of  the  casement,  and  is  looked 
into  a top  and  bottom  socket;  but  some  of  the 
more  modern  and  best  houses  have  casement- 
fastenings  of  French  manufacture. 

The  hinge3  are  of  the  most  ordinary  descrip- 
tion, in  small  doors  being  formed  of  wire. 

Where  the  windows  are  not  made  as  oase* 
ments  they  slide  up  into  a cavity  formed  to 
receive  them  above  the  sash.  They  are  not  hung, 
but  metal  oatches  are  placed  on  the  casement, 
which  may  be  pushed  into  holes  in  the  frame, 
and  so  retained  open  at  any  required  height. 

In  the  towns  the  windows  have  outside  blinds ; 
the  modern  ones  are  wooden  Venetian  blinds, 
painted  the  conventional  green  colour.  In  the 
older  houses  the  outside  blinds  are  sometimee 
made  to  slide  up  into  a cavity,  as  the  sashes, 
but  more  generally,  are  fixed  with  the  lower  part 
hinged  half-way  up,  so  as  to  open  outwards. 
These,  particularly  in  the  Mahomedan  houses, 
are  formed  of  close  trellis  pattern,  so  close  that 
those  inside  may  see  out,  but  cannot  be  seen  by 
passers-by  outside. 

The  saehes  are  so  put  together  that  they  may 
be  pulled  to  pieces  to  admit  of  broken  glass 
being  replaced,  for  no  putty  is  used  in  the 
glazing, — the  sash-bar,  which  is  rather  wide, 
being  grooved  to  receive  the  glass.  The 
vertical  bars  generally  do  not  come  over  each 
other,  but  are  formed  thus : — 

This,  I apprehend,  is  done 
to  preserve  the  strength  of 
the  horizontal  bar  by  not 
mortising  it  quite  through, 
and  it  appears  also  to  be  done 
simply  to  bring  in  a piece  of 
glass  of  some  special  Bize. 

The  sash  is  taken  to  pieces 
by  removing  the  lower  rail, 
which  is  simply  halved  into 
the  side  vertioal  bars  and  pinned  wiih  a wooden 
pin.  This  being  done,  the  sash  is  easily  taken 
to  pieces. 

The  doors,  as  the  windows,  are  generally 
ledged,  moulded  outside ; but  in  the  better 
houses  they  are,  on  the  inside,  much  more  ela- 
borately made,  being  formed  in  small  panels,  and 
in  some  oases  in  the  LouiB  XV.  style.  The 
doors  are  often  made  in  two  folds,  and 
frequently  so  low  that  it  is  neoessary  to  stoop 
in  order  to  enter,  whioh  is  difficult  to  account  for 
with  a raoe  of  people  who  are  certainly  not 
short  in  stature. 

The  houses,  of  course,  are  of  various  sizes. 
The  smaller  houses  have  an  arcade  in  front,  and 
are  one  room  deep.  If  more  than  one  room  is 
required  it  is  obtained  by  lengthening  the  house. 
Except  in  the  towns  the  houses  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  high,  and  the  stairs  to  the  upper 
story  are  formed  outside  the  house,  generally  of 
stone,  and  steep.  In  the  towns  the  ground-floor 
appears  to  be  chiefly  used  as  Btore-rooms,  the 
living-rooms  being  on  the  first  floor.  There 
are  no  fireplaces  in  any  of  the  rooms,  except 
in  that  required  for  cooking,  which  con. 
sist8  of  a raised  hearth  with  a hood  over  it, 
having  an  outlet  just  through  the  wall  to  allow 
the  fumes  of  the  fire  to  escape.  Any  warming  of 
the  rooms  is  by  braziers  or  rude  earthenware 
substitutes.  The  fuel  used  is  charcoal.  Thus, 
there  are  no  chimneys,  and  no  smoke  is  visible. 
Outside  the  houses  ovens  are  frequently  found. 
In  the  better  houses  there  is  usually  a bath, 
more  or  less  extensive,  generally  two  rooms  only, 
with  the  heatiDg  apparatus  outside.  In  one 
small  town  on  the  north  coast, — Kjzenia, — I 
observed  a bath  consisting  of  three  chambers, 
uBed  in  oommon  by  all  the  Moslem  inhabitants, 
who  pay  a small  fee  (one  piastre,  a little  more 
than  Id.,  I was  informed),  and  when  in  use  by 
the  women,  a shawl  is  suspended  outside  the 
entrance  door,  which  excludes  the  men. 

Beginning  with  the  simple  form  of  house  of 
one  or  two  rooms,  there  are,  of  course,  houses 
much  more  elaborate  in  form.  In  the  Moslem 
houses  there  are  two  divisions, — one  for  the  men, 
another  for  the  women. 


I append  a plan  of  a house  in  Nicosia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  Turk,  which  illustrates  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  Turkish  houses.  It  shows 
the  division  of  the  house  into  two,  with  separate 
entrances  from  without,  separate  courtyards  and 
gardens.  The  rooms  on  the  first-floor  are  lofty, 
with  windows  all  round  ; the  upper  windows 
seem  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  only. 
In  each  Louse  there  is  a spacious  gallery  of 
communication  and  an  external  open  gallery. 
On  the  women’s  side  is  a central  hall,  forming 
part  of  the  gallery  of  communication,  which 
projeots  beyond  the  body  of  the  building, 
thus  commanding  a view  up  and  down  the 
adjoining  street ; and  this  overhanging  projec- 
tion, with  windows  on  three  sides,  like  a large 
bay-wiDdow,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  the  bettermost  houses.  By  the  plan  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  male  and  female  sides  of 
the  house  are  separated  by  a wall,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  door,  and  an  opening  in  which 
is  placed  a circular  turn-table  to  pass  the  cooked 
food  from  the  women’s  to  the  men’s  side  of  the 
house. 

There  is  also  a door  from  the  pasha’s  private 
room  leading  on  to  the  outer  gallery  of  the 
women’s  apartment;  and  the  windows  of  the 
room  also  overlook  the  oourtyard  and  garden  on 
the  women’s  side. 

The  central  hall  on  the  women’s  side  is 
surrounded  by  their  sleeping  apartments,  from 
the  side  windows  of  which  it  is  overlooked,  bo 
that  dancing  or  other  amusements  carried  on 
there  may  be  seen  from  the  women’s  adjoining 
apartments. 

In  some  of  the  bettermost  houses  I visited  at 
Nicosia,  I found  the  ohief  room  in  the  house 
handsomely  decorated,  and  divided  into  two 
parts ; that  at  the  entrance  is  about  6 ft.  wide  ; 
the  other  or  upper  part  of  the  room  is  raised  one 
step.  The  walls  are  sometimes  panelled,  but 
whether  panelled  or  not,  at  about  7 ft.  from  the 
floor  is  a cornice  and  shelf,  on  which  are  placed 
any  decorative  objects  of  value,  and  the  ceiling, 
if  of  wood,  is  decorated  by  somewhat  intricate 
patterns  formed  by  interlacing  fillets  of  moulded 
wood. 

It  is  rare  to  see  windows  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  if  the  rooms  cannot  be  lighted  from  the 
6treet,  they  are  lighted  from  the  inner  courts  or 
gardens,  as,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  law 
on  the  subjeot,  the  Moslems  are  extremely 
jealous  of  having  windows  formed  so  as  to  over- 
look their  adjoining  land. 

Edward  I’Anson,  F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  HALL  OF  HEROES,  IN  THE 
ARSENAL,  VIENNA. 

The  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna  was  placed 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  to  the  rear  of 
the  Belvedere,  commanding  the  capital  in  all 
directions,  for  military  reasons  which  were 
weighty  at  the  time  of  its  erection  (after  1848), 
but  which  have  now  no  further  value.  At  that 
time  Vienna  was  still  considered  a fortress;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fortifications  were  intended 
to  be  used  also,  in  case  of  need,  against  the  in- 
habitants. It  thus  happened  that  the  arsenal 
was  originally  designed  to  be  a fortified  town  by 
iteelf,  and  provided  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  such 
a place,  barracks,  workshops  for  preparing  food 
and  manufacturing  carriages  and  arms  of  all 
descriptions,  cannon  foundries,  railways,  churoh, 
and  museum  with  a “heroes’  hall,”  its  total  area 
being  no  less  than  158  acres. 

The  barracks  and  workshops,  inevitably  build- 
ings of  a monotonous  character,  erected  in 
brick,  enclose  in  their  exterior,  like  a pearl  in  a 
shell,  the  “ museum.”  The  plans  for  the  areeDal 
were  drawn  up  by  the  architects  Siccardsburg 
and  Van  der  Null,  who  for  some  years  previously 
had  designed  all  the  larger  public  buildings  of 
Vienna.  They  were  assisted  in  matters  of 
detail  by  the  architects  Rosier,  Forster,  and 
Hausen.  To  the  latter  the  museum  is  indebted 
for  its  sumptuous  Mauresque  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  while  exterii  rly  a plain  brick  building, 
in  its  interior  it  develops  a mass  of  picturesque 
and  finely  membered  details,  which,  because  un- 
expected, create  not  a little  surprise.  From  a 
large  vestibule,  supported  by  dark  pillars,  aad 
in  which  fifty-two  statues  in  white  marble  are 
placed  upon  pedestals,  access  is  gained  by 
marble  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  occupied  by  the 
Ruhmeshalle  or  Heldensaal  (Hall  of  Heroes) 
In  the  vestibule,  two  remarkable  pieces  of 
ordnance, — a breechloader  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a leather  cannon  surrounded  by  an 


envelope  of  brass,  a trophy  of  the  Swedish 
war, — attract  attention.  The  vestibule  con- 
tains allegoric  frescoes  by  Rahl.  The  large 
paintings  in  the  Heroes’  Hall,  by  Karl 
Blaas,  which  meet  the  eye  on  entering, 
remind  us  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  here 
the  decision  of  an  art  battle,  fought  stubbornly 
for  some  time  between  allegory  and  reality. 
The  emperor  decided  at  last  that,  instead  of 
to  Mars  and  Jupiter  Tonans,  &o.,  the  wall- 
spaceB  should  be  devoted  to  the  representation 
of  personages  renowned  in  Austrian  history, 
such  as  the  emperors  Rudolf  and  Maximilian, 
Prince  Eugenius,  Laudon,  Archduke  Charles, 
&c.  The  frescoes  by  Blaas  which  fill  the 
spandrels  and  panels  form  an  eloquent  piotorial 
history. 

The  Heroes’  Hall  (which  we  illustrate  in 
our  present  number)  has  three  cupolas,  one 
large  one  in  the  centre,  a small  ooe  in  each 
wiDg,  separated  from  each  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  joined  by  a double  row  of  slender 
pillars.  The  view  to  the  right  and  left  is 
charming.  The  statues  illustrate,  for  the  most 
part,  recent  Austrian  history,  and  Radetzky 
oocupies  the  plaoe  of  honour.  Three  glass 
bells,  supported  on  appropriate  pedestals,  con- 
tain,— that  in  the  centre  the  trophy  presented  to 
Admiral  Tegetthoff  by  Trieste,  the  two  others 
the  marshal’s  b&ton  of  Prince  Radetzky,  and  the 
cup  of  honour  which  the  Austrian  army  gave  to 
the  poet  Grillparzer  for  his  poem,  “ In  deinem 
Lager  ist  Oesterreich.”  As  a matter  of  oourse, 
there  is  in  the  museum  a valuable  collection  of 
trophies  and  arms.  The  whole  museum  has 
been  historically  arranged,  with  much  labour, 
by  its  present  director,  Quirin  von  Leitner.  A 
large  portion  of  it,  especially  arms,  is  the 
private  property  of  the  emperor.  Artists,  men 
of  letters,  and  antiquaries  will  find  here  a great 
treasure  in  a Bplendid  shrine. 


BALHAM  HOUSE,  BALHAM  HILL. 

This  house  has  recently  been  rebuilt  for  Mr. 
Jas.  Maden  Holt.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
ganged  yellow  malm  bricks,  with  Portland  stone 
dressings.  The  principal  joiuera’  work  is  in 
pitch-pine,  moulded,  carved,  and  French  polished. 
A marble  mosaic  floor  is  laid  to  the  entrances, 
and  the  columns  and  pilasters  throughout  are  in 
Devonshire  marble.  The  principal  staircase  is 
7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  the  steps  and  landings  to 
this  and  to  the  other  Btaircases  are  in  blue 
Bamley  stone.  The  strings,  balusters,  and 
handrails  are  of  pitch-pine,  carved,  and  French 
polished.  The  Baths  are  in  porcelain  (Finoh’s 
patent). 

The  whole  of  the  rooms  and  offioes  in  the 
basement  are  paved  with  Wilkinson’s  patent 
paviDg.  The  house  is  warmed  throughout  by 
hot-water  coils.  Eleotric  bells,  thief-alarms, 
speakiDg-tabes,  and  hot-water  pipe3  are  laid 
throughout  the  house. 

The  house  has  been  built  and  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Trollope  & Son,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  of  19,  Parliament-street.* 


BUSINESS  PREMISE3,  LIVERPOOL. 

These  premises  are  about  to  be  commenced, 
for  Messrs.  Bird  & Sons,  in  Liverpool.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  a spacious  shop,  with  a show- 
room at  the  back,  lighted  from  the  roof.  The 
first  floor  is  one  large  show-room,  lighted  back 
and  front,  with  private  offices,  &o.  The  second 
and  third  floors  are  offices  to  be  let,  with  a sepa- 
rate entrance  from  the  street.  The  materials 
to  be  used  externally  are  white  brick  and  stone 
dressings,  with  terra-cotta  panels.  Mr.  B.  H.  I 
Stone  is  the  architect,  and  the  tender  of  Mr. 
James  Brown  to  execute  the  work  has  been 
accepted.  


The  New  River  Company. — Sale  of  an 
Adventurer’s  Share. — Last  week,  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark, 
& Co.,  submitted  for  sale  one  quarter  of  an 
Adventurer’s  Share  in  the  New  River  Company. 
The  property  was  divided  into  twenty-four  lots, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  three  exceptions,  fell 
into  the  bands  of  one  purchaser,  each  lot 
realising  1.000Z.  The  total  produce  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  24,0001.,  whioh  is  almost  the 
nominal  value  of  a full  Bbare, — 25.000Z.  The 
price  at  whioh  the  property  was  sold  represents 
96,000Z.  per  share,  or  71,000Z.  premium. 

* We  shall  gire  in  &□  early  number  plans  of  the  house, 
together  with  those  of  another  building  by  the  same 
architect. 
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STREET  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ROME  : 

IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  VICTOR  EMMANUEL 
MEMORIAL. 

I read  your  account  of  the  competition  for 
the  memorial  to  the  late  King  with  much  inte- 
rest, and  as  a further  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject I enolose  a plan,  drawn  out  a little  time 
ago,  for  improving  some  of  the  thoroughfares  in 
the  Eternal  City.  This  was  the  result  of  thought 
both  during  my  stay  at  Rome  and  since ; and  if 
it  come  within  the  usual  scope  of  your  illustra- 
trations  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  publish 
it,  as  it  might  thereby  elicit  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions from  others  who  have  been  struck  with 
Bimilar  ideas  when  on  the  Bpot. 

My  project  consists  of  three  suggestions : — 
(1)  To  form  a orescent  (to  be  named  “Via  del 
Capitol”)  oommenoing  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Corso  by  the  Piazza  Yenezia,  passing  the  steps 
of  the  Campidoglio,  and  communicating  at  its 
other  end  with  the  Via  de’  Falegnami  at  the 
Piazza  of  Sta.  Caterina  de’  Funari.  (2)  To 
widen  the  present  crooked  and  ill-paved  Via  di 
Aracceli,  and  to  continue  the  street  to  the  Pan- 
theon,  forming  a Piazza  (to  be  named  “ Piazza 
del  Mausoleo  ”)  in  the  rear  where  the  vestibule 
has  been  lately  discovered  by  the  Via  Palom- 
bella  : the  whole  street  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Pantheon  to  be  named  “ Via  d’ltalia  Unita.”  (3) 
To  continue  the  Via  Nazionale  along  the  lines  of 
the  Via  Magnanapoli,  the  Via  S.  Marco,  and  the 
Via  d.  Botteghe-osoure,  widening  these  on  the 
south  side,  and  continuing  the  first  name 
throughout  the  entire  length  from  the  Piazza 
delle  Terme  to  the  little  Church  of  Sta.  Lucia  in 
the  last-named  street. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  “ Via 
d’ltalia  Unita”  would  cross  the  cresoent,  and 
that  it  might  at  that  point  be  spanned  by  a 
triumphal  arch,  fronting  towards  the  Capitol,  as 
Bhown.  It  would  also  cross  the  continuation  of 
the  Via  Nazionale,  and  the  radiation  of  Vie  here 
would  make  a fine  position  for  a memorial 
column  or  aoy  monument  of  a similar  circular 
plan. 

As  regards  sentiment  (whioh  is  a strong 
factor  in  these  questions),  the  crescent  would 
form  a natural  connecting  link  between  the 
modern  Corso  at  one  end  and  the  Papal  part  of 
Rome  at  its  other,  while  its  centre  would  touch 
the  Capitol  which  typifies  the  ancient  greatness. 
Again  : the  “ Via  d’ltalia  Unita”  would  make  a 
connecting  street  from  the  Capitol  to  the  tomb 
of  the  first  king  of  United  Italy,  and  thus  the 
threads  of  Italian  history, — the  Flavian  Coliseo, 
the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  the  Mausoleum,  with 
the  rail  way -station  through  the  Via  Nazionale, 
the  Trastevere  over  the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  Pope’s 
Rome  through  the  Via  Giulia, — the  Anoient, 
the  Mediteval,  the  Rinascimento,  and  the 
Modern, — would  be  all  gathered  together,  and 
their  interest  focussed  at  the  small  oircular 
Piazza  shown  on  the  plan. 

On  the  score  of  utility : the  importance  of 
connecting  the  Via  Nazionale  with  Trastevere, 
the  necessity  of  opening  out  the  end  of  the 
Corso  by  joining  it  with  the  Campidoglio  and 
the  doing  away  with  the  Ripresa  de’  Barberi 
will  be  admitted.  The  new  streets  would  give 
ample  opportunities  for  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  the 
Municipal  offices  which  are  not  yet  provided  for. 
The  new  buildings  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
Cresoent  would  mask  the  present  ugly  view  of 
those  which  flank  the  Capitol  and  the  Aracceli, 
leaving  a fine  vista  of  these  latter  in  the  centre. 
The  alleys  in  this  neighbourhood  are  much  con- 
gested, and  a wide  boulevard  would  greatly 
relieve  the  traffio ; they  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
low  in  character,  and  would  be  all  the  better 
cleared  away ; while  the  chance  of  concentrating 
the  Government  and  other  offices  is  worth  con. 
sideration.  Also  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  the 
new  street  from  the  circular  Piazzetta  to  the 
Campitelli  be  diverted  at  its  lower  end,  a little 
towards  the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  Cbnroh  of  the  Campitelli,  it  could  be  con- 
tinned  through  the  Piazza  Montanara  alongside 
,he  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellos  to  join 
,he  Via  di  Bocca  della  Verity ; thus  forming 
mother  useful  jvide  street  through  a miserable 
aeighbourhood  to  the  Tiber  side  of  the  Palatine. 

The  above  suggestions  would  destroy  no 
historical  antiquities  (I  lay  stress  on  this) ; 
.hey  would,  on  the  contrary,  give  chances  of 
inding  further  traces  of  Imperial  Rome.  The 
mportant  buildings  which  would  be  affeoted 
,ire,  a portion  of  the  Pal.  Antonelli,  at  the 
present  ending  of  the  Via  Nazionale,  to  be  set 
Jiaok  ; the  east  wing  of  the  Pal.  Venezia  to  be 


set  back  to  align  with  the  Piazza,  but  the  Church 
of  S.  Marco  not  to  be  touched  ; the  south-west 
fagade  of  the  House  of  the  Gesuiti  to  be  set 
back  (?),  but  the  Church  of  the  Gesii  not  to  be 
touohed;  and  the  small  Palazzo  Strozzi,  by  Sta. 
Caterina  de’  Funari,  to  be  removed,  but  this 
is  of  no  value  either  historically  or  aesthetically. 

The  whole  project  works  out  so  well  on  paper 
that  a suspicion  might  be  raised  as  to  its  having 
been  “cooked”;  hence  I beg  to  say  that  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  scrupulously  traced  from 
a large  map  of  recent  date. 

Though  it  was  primarily  evolved  along  the 
lines  of  utility,  it  would  give  opportunities  for 
fine  buildings  and  noble  monuments,  all  above 
the  level  of  inundations.  The  cost  would  not  be 
great,  as  the  neighbourhood  is  poor  and  the 
property  must  be  cheap  ; and  this  need  not  be 
an  obstaole,  as  the  work  could  be  carried  out  in 
the  three  separate  sections.  If  so,  of  course, 
the  main  Via  to  the  Tomb  would  be  considered 
as  the  memorial  of  the  great  Re  Galantuomo. 

Hugh  Stannus. 


SEETHING  LANE. 

Another  portion  of  Old  London  is  disappear- 
ing. Just  within  the  eastern  line  of  the  wall  of 
London,  and  in  oloso  propinquity  to  Great  Tower 
Hill,  the  “bad  eminence”  on  which  so  many 
of  the  great  and  the  good  of  this  realm  have  been 
done  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  extending  from  All  Hallows  Barking  Churoh, 
in  Tawer-street,  to  St.  Olave’s  Churoh,  in  Hart- 
street,  is  the  lane  which,  according  to  Stow, 
was  formerly  known  as  Sydon-lane,  “ now  cor- 
ruptly called  Sything  Lane.  [In  a grant  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  Prior  of  the  Holy  Cross,  it  is 
termed  Syndene  Lane.]  In  this  Sydon  Lane  divers 
fair  and  large  houses  are  bnilded,  namely  one  by 
Sir  John  Allen,  some  time  Mayor  of  London, 
and  of  Counsell  unto  King  Henry  the  Eight; 
Sir  Francis  Waleingham,  principal  secretary  to 
the  Queen’s  Majesty  that  now  is  [Elizabeth] 
lodged  there,”  and  died  there  on  the  6ffi  of  April, 
1590,  at  midnight,  and  on  the  night  following 
his  friends,  and  they  were  few,  fearful  lest  his 
corpse  should  be  arrested  for  debt,  buried  him 
in  St.  Paul’s  without  solemnity.  In  the  account 
of  this  hurried  interment,  the  lane  is  called 
Seeding-lane.  In  the  same  year,  1590,  Robert 
Davereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  married  the  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Franois 
YValsingham,  and  entered  into  possession  of  the 
mansion  in  Seething-lane,  which  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Lumley  family.  In 
“ A Collection  of  Names  of  the  Merchants 
living  in  and  about  the  City  of  London,  licensed 
October  11,  1677  : Roger  L’Estrange,”  only  two 
merchants  are  mentioned  as  residing  in  the 
Lane ; and  Strype,  writing  of  it  in  1720,  says 
“it  is  now  a place  of  no  great  account;  but,” — 
by  a desire  on  the  chronicler’s  part  to  keep  up 
a little  of  its  ancient  dignity, — “ amongst  the 
inhabitants  some  are  merchants.”  In  “A  Com- 
pleat  Guide  to  all  Persons  who  have  any  Trade 
or  Concern  with  the  City,  &c.,”  which  appeared 
in  1740,  the  number  of  merchants  residing  in 
the  Lane  shows  an  increase  during  the  fore- 
going twenty  years ; and  in  Kelly’s  “ London 
Directory  ” for  1S82,  the  names  of  merchants 
in  the  Lane,  and  its  alleys  and  courts,  may  be 
counted  by  the  hundred. 

Huge  blocks  of  buildings  dedicated  to  trade 
and  commerce  oocupy  nearly  all  the  Bites  of  the 
once  “fayre”  dwelling-houses,  and  very  little  of 
the  SeethiDg-lane  of  two  centuries  ago  is  left. 
A large  extent,  front  and  back,  of  the  portion 
on  the  west  of  Tower-street  end  has  lately  been 
doomed  by  inevitable  improvement,  and  is  in 
process  of  demolition.  Still,  throughout,  and 
notwithstanding  all  these  changes,  the  lane  will 
ever  be  haunted  by  the  shade  of  Samuel  Pepys, 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy. 

In  1584  the  chapel  and  college  attaohed  to  the 
Church  of  Allballows,  Barking,  were  pulled 
dowD,  and  the  ground  was  utilised  as  a garden 
daring  the  reigns  of  King  Ed  ward  VI.,  Queen 
Mary,  and  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  until  Sir 
William  Winter,  surveyor  of  the  queen’s  ships, 
built  up  of  timber  and  brickwork  a storehouse  for 
merchants’  goods  brought  from  the  sea.  Lumley 
House,  originally  the  residence  of  Walsingham, 
was  pulled  down,  and  on  its  ei'e  rose  the  Navy 
Office,  Winter’s  “large,  Btrong  frame  of  timber 
and  brick”  made  way  for  the  courtyard  of  the 
office,  a representation  of  whioh  is  given  in  a 
plan  of  the  Tower  Ward  in  Strype’s  “Stow.” 
A very  plain  building  it  seems  to  have  been. 
It  was,  however,  very  commodious,  and  here 


the  Commissioners  met,  and  the  several  clerks 
kept  their  books,  which  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a large  oourt,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  buildings  round  about  it  to  avoid  loss  or 
damage  by  fire. 

In  January,  1660,  Samuel  Pepys,  along  with 
his  wife  and  servant  Jane,  lived  in  a garret 
in  Axe-yard,  Westminster,  which  in  1766  changed 
its  name  to  Fludyer-street,  and  at  that  time  was 
mainly  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  Sir  Edward 
Montague.  In  the  summer  of  1660  Montague 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  to  King  Charles  II. 
with  the  earldom  of  Sandwioh,  and  made  keeper 
of  the  Great  Wardrope  and  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  he  forgot  not  Pepys,  who  was  imme- 
diately afterwards  nominated  Clerk  of  the  Aots 
of  the  Navy.  Pepys  and  his  wife  go  on  a house- 
hunting expedition ; for  his  abode  in  the  west 
did  not  become  the  dignity  of  his  offioial  posi- 
tion, and  was  also  too  far  distant  from  the  scene 
of  his  new  labours.  Their  hunt  is  brief  and 
successful.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1660,  Pepys 
records : — “ My  wife  and  I mightily  pleased  with 
our  new  house  that  we  hope  to  have.”  In  three 
days  after  they  enter  on  possession.  “July  18, 
1660.  I dined  at  my  house  in  Seething-lane.” 
One  of  the  entrances  to  the  Navy  Offioe 
was  in  Seething  - lane,  whence  also  there 
was  access  to  St.  Olave’s  Churoh,  of  whioh 
congregation  Pepys  was  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber. “ November  4th,  1660,  Lord’s  Day.  In 
the  morning  to  my  own  churoh  [St.  Olave’s], 

My  wife  seemed  very  pretty  to-day,  it 

being  the  first  time  I had  given  her  leave  to 
wear  a black  patch.”  Many  references  does 
Pepys  make  in  his  Diary  to  St.  Olave’s.  One 
more  must  suffice  here.  There  is  a rumour  on 
the  morniDg  of  June  6th,  1666,  that  the  terrible 
Dutch  fleet  has  been  defeated.  Pepys  sets  forth 
westward  from  Seething-lane,  and  after  a fore- 
noon of  inquiries,  that  result  in  a confirmation 
of  the  rumour,  “ So  home  to  our  own  churoh,  it 
being  the  common  fast-day,  and  it  was  just 
before  sermon ; but,  Lord,  how  all  the  people 
in  the  churoh  stared  upon  me,  to  see  me  whisper 
[the  news  of  the  defeat]  to  Sir  John  Minnes 
and  my  Lady  Pen,” — patriotic  Pepys!  but, — 
“ but  what  pleased  me  as  much  as  the  news  was 
to  have  the  fair  Mrs.  Middleton  at  our  own 
churoh,  who  is,  indeed,  a very  beautiful  lady.” 

Pepys  had  an  anxious  and  busy  time  during 
the  Fire  of  London,  the  spreading  of  whioh  he 
did  so  much  to  oheok  by  employing  the  men 
from  the  naval  dockyard  to  blow  up  the  houses 
round  the  fiery  oircumferenoe.  “ September  5, 
1666.  About  two  in  the  morning  my  wife  calls 
me  up  and  tells  me  of  new  cries  of  fire,  it  being 
come  to  Barking  Church,  whioh  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  lane.”  Saving  his  money  and  valuables 
is  the  work  of  the  morning,  and  necessitates  his 
going  down  to  Woolwich.  “ Home,  and  whereas 
I expected  to  see  our  house  on  fire,  it  being  now 
about  seven  o’olook,  it  was  not.”  The  Navy 
Office  is  the  next  objeot  of  solicitation.  From 
his  record  we  may  guess  his  feelings  as  he  hurries 
up  the  lane.  “I  durst  not  ask  anybody  how  it 
was  with  us.”  As  the  day  wears  on  he  discovers 
the  fire  has  not  touched  the  lane, — not  quite,— 
it  had  “ only  burned  the  dial  of  Barking  Church, 
and  there  was  quenched.  I up  to  the  top 
of  Barking  Steeple,  and  there  Baw  the  saddest 

eight  of  desolation  that  I ever  saw I 

beoame  afraid  to  stay  there  long,  and  therefore 
came  down  again  as  fast  as  I oould.” 

Pepys  removed  from  Seething-lane  in  1669,  at 
which  time  he  concluded  his  Diary.  He  died  in 
1703.  “ Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  were  per- 
formed the  obsequies  of  Samuel  Pepys,  esq.,  in 
Crutched  Friars  [St.  Olave’s]  Churoh.” — Post 
Boy,  June  5, 1703.  Dr.  Hiokee,  under  same  date, 
writes  to  a friend,  “ Last  night,  at  nine  o’clock, 

I did  the  last  office  for  your  and  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Pepys,  at  St.  Olave’s  Church,  where  he  was 
laid  in  a vault  of  his  own  making  by  his  wife  and 
brother.” 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  chief  business 
of  the  Admiralty  was  removed  from  the  old 
Navy  Office  to  Whitehall,  aud  what  remained, 
to  Somerset  House,  as  soon  as  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect  of  the  latter  noble 
building,  was  ready  to  receive  it. 

What  a ohange  has  passed  over  SeethiDg-lane 
in  three  hundred  years  ! Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the 
“Astrophel”  of  Edmund  Spenser,  strolling 
pensively  along  the  Lane  in  the  summer  of 
1582,  to  woo  and  win  Frances,  the  fair  and  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  trees 
and  gardens  around  him  filled  with  the  singing 
of  the  birds.  And  now,  not  a green  leaf,  not  a 
bird,  — save  the  irrepressible  and  tuneless 
sparrow, — no  “fayre  houses,”  but  tall  buildings 
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blackened  with  smoke,  crowds  hurrying  hither 
and  thither  intent  on  business,  and  over  all,  the 
rattle  of  the  wagon  and  the  shouting  of  its 
driver.  


THE  GAS  ENGINE. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  4th 
of  April,  Mr.  Brnnlees,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Theory  of 
the  Gas-Engine,”  by  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk. 

The  practical  problem  of  the  conversion  of 
heat  into  mechanical  work  had  been  partially 
solved  by  the  Bteam-engine ; but  its  eflioienoy 
was  so  low  that  it  conld  not  be  considered  as 
complete  or  final.  Hot  air  in  the  past  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a possible  advance.  Owing, 
however,  to  many  futile  attempts,  it  bad  long 
been  deemed  useless  to  look  in  that  direction 
for  better  results.  The  great  progress  made  in 
reoent  years  with  the  gas-engine,  from  the  state 
of  an  interesting  but  troublesome  toy  to  a prac- 
tical, powerful  rival  of  the  steam-engine,  had 
shown  that  air  might,  after  all,  be  .the  chief 
motive  power  of  the  future. 

Three  distinot  types  of  gas-engines  had  been 
proposed : — 

1.  An  engine  drawing  into  the  oylinder  gas 
and  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  for  a portion  of 
its  stroke,  cutting  off  communication  with  the 
outer  atmosphere,  and  immediately  igniting  the 
mixture,  the  piston  being  pushed  forward  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ignited  gases  during  the 
remainder  of  its  stroke.  The  in-stroke  dis- 
charged the  produots  of  combustion. 

2.  An  engine  in  whioh  a mixture  of  gas  and 
air  was  drawn  into  a pump,  and  was  discharged 
by  the  return  stroke  into  a reservoir  in  a state 
of  compression.  From  the  reservoir  the  mixture 
entered  a cylinder,  being  ignited  as  it  entered, 
and  without  rise  in  pressure,  ,bnt  simply  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  following  the  piston  as 
it  moved  forward ; the  return  stroke  discharged 
the  produots  of  combustion. 

3.  An  engine  in  whioh  a mixture  of  gas  and 
air  was  compressed  or  introduced  under  com- 
pression into  a cylinder,  or  space  at  the  end  of 
a cylinder,  and  then  ignited  while  the  volume 
remained  constant,  and  the  pressure  rose. 
Under  this  pressure  the  piston  moved  forward, 
and  the  return  stroke  discharged  the  exhaust. 

Types  1 and  3 were  explosion-engines,  the 
volume  of  the  mixture  remaining  constant  while 
the  pressure  increased.  Type  2 was  a gradual 
combustion-engine,  in  which  the  pressure  was 
oonstant,  but  the  volume  increased.  Calculating 
the  power  to  be  obtained  from  each  of  these 
methods,  supposing  no  loss  of  heat  to  the 
oylinder,  it  was  found  that  an  engine  of  type  1, 
using  100  heat  units,  would  convert  21  units 
into  mechanical  work ; in  type  2,  36  units  j and 
in  type  3,  45  units.  The  great  advantage  of 
compression  was  dearly  seen  by  the  simple 
operation  of  compressing  before  heating,  the 
last  engine  giving  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
heat  21  times  as  much  work  as  the  first. 

Compression  made  it  possible  to  obtain  from 
heated  air  a great  amount  of  work  with  but  a 
small  movement  of  piston,  the  smaller  volume 
giving  greater  pressures,  and  thus  rendering  the 
power  developed  more  mechanically  available. 
Seeing  the  great  difference  produced  between 
types  1 and  3 by  the  simple  difference  in  the 
ovcle  operation  when  there  was  no  loss  of  heat 
through  the  sides  of  the  oylinder,  the  question 
arose  whioh  engine  in  actual  'practice,  with  the 
cylinder  kept  cold  by  water,  would  come  nearest 
this  theory  ? In  which  of  the  engines  would 
there  be  the  smaller  loss  of  heat  ? Comparing 
the  two  engines,  with  equal  movements  of 
piston,  it  was  found  that  the  compression- 
engine  had  the  advantage  of  a lower  average 
temperature,  and  a greater  amount  of  work 
done  ; also  of  less  surface  exposed  to  the  flame, 
and  consequently  it  lost  less  heat  to  the  cylinder. 
Taking  all  the  circumstanoes  into  consideration, 
it  was  certainly  not  over-estimating  the  advan- 
tage of  the  compression-engine  to  say  that  it 
would,  under  practical  conditions,  give  for  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  three  times  the  work 
it  was  possible  to  get  from  an  engine  using  no 
compression. 

The  amount  of  gas  consumed  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Type  1.  Lenoir,  95  cubic  feet  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

Hugon,  85  „ ,,  „ 

„ 2.  Brayton,  50  „ „ „ 

„ 3.  Otto,  20  ,,  ,,  „ 

The  Otto  engine  converted  about  18  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  used  by  it  into  work,  while  the 


Hugon  engine  only  converted  3 9 per  cent. 
Taking  the  loss  of  heat  to  the  oylinder  as  given 
by  the  comparison  of  the  adiabatic  line  of  fall 
of  temperature  with  the  actual  line  of  fall,  as 
shown  on  the  indicator  diagram,  it  appeared 
much  less  than  was  really  the  caBe,  as  shown 
by  the  gas  consumed  by  the  engine.  The  maxi- 
mum pressure  produced  was  much  les3  than 
would  be  expeoted  from  the  amount  of  gas 
present;  this  was  due  to  the  limiting  effect  of 
ohemical  dissociation. 

In  calculating  the  efficiency  of  the  gas-engine 
from  its  diagram  all  previous  observers  had 
fallen  into  error,  through  neglecting  the  effects 
of  dissociation,  and,  aooordingly,  their  results 
were  muoh  too  high.  To  account  for  this  so- 
called  sustained  pressure,  Mr.  Otto  had  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  inflammation  was  not 
complete  when  the  maximum  pressure  was 
attained  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  but 
that  by  a peculiar  arrangement  of  strata  he 
had  made  ic  gradual,  and  continued  the  spread 
of  the  flame  while  the  piston  moved  forward. 
Mr.  Otto  oalled  it  slow  combustion.  This  desig- 
nation seemed  to  the  author  to  be  erroneous ; 
such  an  action  should  rather  be  called  slow  in- 
flammation. It  existed  in  the  Otto  engine,  but 
only  when  it  was  working  badly,  and  was  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  heat  and  power.  This 
was  proved  by  a diagram,  and  by  certain  con- 
siderations deduced  from  Bunsen  and  Mallard’s 
experiments  on  the  rates  of  propagation  of  flame 
through  combustible  mixtures. 

From  the  considerations  advanced  in  this 
paper,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  cause  of  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  modern  gas-engines 
over  the  old  Lenoir  and  Hugon  type  was  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word,  “compression.”  With- 
out compression  before  ignition  an  engine  could 
not  be  produced  giving  power  economically  and 
with  small  bulk.  The  mixture  used  might  be 
diluted,  air  might  be  introduced  in  front  of  gas 
and  air,  or  an  elaborate  system  of  stratification 
might  be  adopted,  but  without  compression  no 
good  effeot  would  be  produced.  The  gas-engine 
was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  many  long  years 
of  work  were  necessary  before  it  could  rank 
with  the  steam-engine  in  capacity  for  all  manner 
of  uses.  The  time  would  come  when  factories, 
railways,  and  ships  would  be  driven  by  gas- 
engines  as  efficient  as  any  steam-engine,  and 
much  safer  and  more  economical  of  fuel.  The 
steam-engine  converted  so  small  an  amount  of 
the  heat  used  by  it  into  work  that,  although  it 
was  the  glory  and  the  honour  of  the  first  half  of 
this  century, it  should  be  a standing  reproach 
to  engineers  and  scientists  of  the  present  time, 
having  constantly  before  them  the  researches  of 
Mayer  and  Joule. 


NOTES,  HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL, 
AS  TO  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett,  F.S.S.,  in  the  course 
of  a paper  “ On  the  Administration  and  Hygiene 
of  British  Hospitals,”  recently  read  before  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  said  that  bo  much  misappre- 
hension prevails  as  to  the  origin  of  hospitals 
that  it  seems  desirable  to  show  by  actual 
evidence  that  they  were  known  previously  to  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  India,  possessed  hospitals,  some  of 
which  were  supported  by  their  Governments 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Buddhists 
out  on  rooks  their  edicts  on  hospitals,  one  of 
which,  dated  B.C.  220,  oan  be  seen  near  Sourat 
to  this  day.  Medicines  were  provided  and 
skilled  physicians  were  appointed  to  these  hos- 
pitals at  the  expense  of  the  State.  All  the 
physicians  attached  to  the  court,  male  and 
female,  were  compelled  to  give  their  services 
gratuitously  to  each  of  the  hospitals  as  they 
might  be  required.  Hospitals  were  established 
among  the  Fire  Worshippers  of  Persia  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  people  being  compelled  by 
law  to  maintain  suitable  houses  for  the  suffering 
poor  of  their  community,  whilst  the  king  pro- 
vided the  best  medical  treatment  for  the  inmates, 
free  of  cost.  It  is  declared,  upon  evidence  not 
entirely  unauthenticated,  that  the  sick  were 
treated  so  far  back  as  1124  B.C.  in  the  temples 
of  iEsculapius,  atTitanus,  a city  of  Peloponnesus. 
The  ^Esculapian  temples  had  some  features,  at 
any  rate,  in  common  with  our  hospitals.  Certain 
of  these  buildings  were  set  aside  for  the  ex- 
clusive treatment  of  patients  suffering  from 
infections  diseases.  Tablets  were  suspended 
upon  the  walls,  on  whioh  were  recorded  the 
history  and  treatment  of  each  patient.  Finally, 
the  Valetudinariums,  referred  to  by  Seneca  and 


others,  were  in  reality  private  pay-hospitals  or 
hydropathic  establishments  for  the  well-to-do. 
The  first  Christian  hospital  was  founded  at 
Bethlehem,  by  St.  Jerome,  in  the  year  A.D.  300, 
and  he  it  was  who  first  used  the  word  “ Hos- 
pital” to  describe  an  institution  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  reoeption  and  relief  of  the  sick 
St.  Ephraim  or  St.  Faviola  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  founding  infirmaries  whioh  were  sup- 
ported exclusively  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  treating  the  sick. 

The  oldest  hospital  in  Europe  now  in  use  is 
the  H6tel  Dieu,  which  was  founded  A.D.  600  by 
St.  Landry,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  first  hos- 
pital opened  in  England  was  built  at  Canterbury 
by  Archbishop  Lanfrano.  Mr.  Burdett  pointed 
out,  as  a remarkable  faot,  that  Guy’s  Hospital, 
whioh  is  one  of  a very  few,  if  not  the  only 
English  hospital  founded  on  the  monumental,  as 
opposed  to  the  Christian  idea,  has  recently  been 
the  scene  of  serious  controversy,  which  report 
declares  to  be  due,  at  the  bottom,  to  differences 
of  opinion  on  religious  matters.  This  circum- 
stance, he  says,  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that 
money  left  for  a specifio  purpose  by  a benevo- 
lent founder  may,  in  process  of  time,  come 
under  the  absolute  control  of  those  whose  views, 
and  whose  mode  of  administration,  are  probably 
very  little  in  accord  with  the  views  and  inten- 
tions  of  the  originator  himself. 

Passing  from  the  past  to  the  present,  Mr. 
Burdett  showed  that  the  number  of  beds  avail- 
able in  the  general,  special,  and  convalescent 
institutions  throughout  Great  Britain  approaohed 
25,000,  exclusive  of  Poor-Law  and  cottage 
hospitals.  The  number  of  in-patients  relieved 
every  year  at  some  200  institutions  was  nearly 
190,000 ; the  number  of  out-patients  relieved  at 
250  general  and  special  hospitals,  and  provident 
and  general  dispensaries,  was  nearly  2,000,000 
annually.  The  average  gross  annual  income 
from  all  sources  received  by  British  hospitals, 
convalescent  institutions,  and  dispensaries 
amounts  to  1,450,452Z.,  and  the  average  gross 
annual  expenditure  to  1,447,601Z.  These 
figures,  whioh  are  based  upon  the  average 
receipts,  expenditure,  and  work  during  three 
years,  prepared  upon  an  identical  basis,  and 
checked  by  an  aooountant,  went  to  prove  that  if 
the  incomes  of  the  different  medical  charities  i 
were  fairly  distributed  according  to  the  require-  ■ 
ments  of  each  centre  of  population,  the  funds  • 
available  would  be  equal  to  the  demand.  As  a i 
matter  of  faot,  many  of  the  leading  London  i 
hospitals  are  now  very  seriously  embarrassed  1 
from  want  of  funds.  No  less  than  three  of  the  : 
chief  of  them, — St.  George’s,  King’s  College, 
and  Westminster, — have  lately  brought  their  t 
impecuniosity  prominently  before  the  public. 


GERMAN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  Legislatures  of  I 
two  of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany  have  < 
passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  eventual  i 
closing  of  their  two  principal  technical  colleges,  i 
On  the  Beoond  reading  of  the  Budget  in  the  t 
Second  Chamber  of  the  Grand  Duohy  of  Hesse,  t 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: — “That 
the  Grand  Ducal  Government  be  requested,  in  i 
oase  the  present  pauoity  of  students  in  attend- 1 
ance  continues,  to  close  the  Technical  High  i 
Sohool  at  Darmstadt  at  the  termination  of  the  i 
present  (triennial)  financial  period  of  1882  to 
1885.”  The  resolution  was  passed  by  a majo- : 
rity  of  four  votes,  there  being  twenty-six  i 
members  in  favour  of  it  to  twenty-two  against  it.  1 

The  other  case  is  that  of  the  Duohy  of  Bruns-  fj 
wick.  On  the  Sthinst.  it  was  resolved,  (a)  “To  ‘ 
request  the  Ministry  not  to  increase  the  expen- 1 
diture  on  the  Technical  High  School,  and  in  i| 
particular  to  grant  no  additions  to  salaries;”  ,i 
and  ( b ) “To  request  the  Minister  to  take  the: 
question  into  consideration  whether  preparations  ii 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of  the: 
Technical  High  School,  since  the  outlay  upon  it 
is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  expected  f 
utility,  and  for  this  purpose  to  lay  a suitable  i 
Bill  before  the  next  Parliament.” 

It  is,  of  coarse,  not  yet  certain  that  these  pro-' 
posals  will  be  approved  by  the  Upper  Chambers:: 
or  by  the  Governments  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  seei 
what  prospect  there  is  of  an  improvement  in 
the  numbers  of  the  students  in  attendance.! 
Brunswiok  and  Hesse  are  mainly  agricultural,  I 
and  have  a population  only  equal  to  that  of 
English  counties  like  Nottingham  and  Kent.: 
Technical  students  belonging  to  those  duchies 
find  muoh  greater  advantage  in  attending  thet 
magnificent  technical  sohools  recently  founded! 


or  enlarged  by  Prussia,  like  the  establishments 
in  Aix-la-Cbapelle  or  Berlin.  The  lews  of  the 
resolutions  just  passed  has  produced  much  con- 
sternation among  the  local  technical  circles, 
architects,  engineers,  and  others,  aud  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  preserve  the  Bohools  now 
threatened ; but  the  cbanceB  appear  against 
the  ultimate  suocess  of  the  movement.  In 
England  we  are  still  Buffering  from  the  opposite 
evil, — too  great  a scarcity  of  technical  schools  ; 
but  the  vigorous  action  which  has  of  late  been 
taken  in  the  City  of  London,  and  the  labours  of 
the  Technical  Commissioners,  will,  there  is  no 
doubt,  before  long  succeed  in  supplying  thiB 
important  deficiency. 


NOTES  AT  THE  NAYAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Naval  and  Submarine  Engineering  Exhi- 
bition, opened  on  Monday  last  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  is,  although  the  first  of  its  kind,  one  of  the 
largest  and  completest  of  the  many  exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  under  the  same  roof 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  addition  to  its 
claims  on  the  attention  of  naval  and  seafaring 
men,  and  of  all  who  “ go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,”  it  is  replete  with  interest  to  civil, 
mechanical,  and  marine  engineers.  In  a less 
technical  way  the  Exhibition  has  also  numerous 
attractions  for  the  general  public,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  it  has  been  largely 
visited  by  holiday  folk  during  the  present  week. 

The  exhibition  includes  almost  everything 
required  for  the  constiuction,  fitting,  and  safe 
navigation  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels,  and  for 
loading  and  discharging  of  cargo,  besides 
innumerable  appliances  in  the  form  of  rafts, 
boatp,  belts,  and  buoys  intended  to  save  life  at 
sea  under  almost  all  conceivable  oircumstances. 
A very  interesting  section  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  large  collection  of  models  of  some  of  our 
finest  ocean-going  steamers.  Particularly  notice- 
< able  are  those  lent  by  Messrs.  John  Elder  & Co., 
of  Glasgow,  whose  collection  includes  a large 
model  of  that  naval  curiosity  the  Russian  Im- 
perial yaoht  Livadia,  built  by  the  exhibitors 
for  the  late  Czar,  Alexander  II.  Many  of  the 
models  exhibited  are  of  historio  interest,  and 
this  is  notably  so  with  regard  to  the  model 
(shown  in  the  Gallery)  of  the  shield  used  by 
Brunei  in  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  This  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay,  Sons,  & Field,  who  also  show,  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall,  a large  working  model 
of  engines  supplied  bv  them  to  the  “White 
Star”  mail  Bteamers  Bri tannic  and  Qermanic. 
Steam  steering-gear,  steam  windlasses,  hoists, 
pumps,  and  a variety  of  other  appliances  used 
to  ensure  safety  or  economise  labour  on  board 
Bbip,  whether  at  sea  or  in  dock,  are  on  view, 
i An  enormous  oircular  iron  tank  in  the  centre 
J of  the  hall  (specially  made  for  the  purpose) 
& is  filled  with  water  in  order  to  enable  divers 
to  display  the  advantages  of  the  various 
diving  dresses  and  apparatus  exhibited,  glass 
in  windows  being  provided  at  intervals  through 
i.  which  visitors  to  the  exhibition  can  wat  ch 

I operations.  In  this  connexion  the  working 

models  of  Messrs.  Clark  & Stand  field’s  self- 
adjusting  gripping  “camels”  for  raising  sunken 
vessels  should  not  be  overlooked  by  visitors. 
They  appear  to  be  capable  of  rendering  much 
valuable  service.  Dutton’s  fire  - extinguishing 
apparatus,  as  proposed  to  be  applied  on  board 
Bhip  and  in  theatres  and  other  buildings,  con- 
Msiats  of  a series  of  shallow  metallio  gutters 
iMplaced  near  the  ceiling,  and  fitted  with  cover- 
ling  plates  in  Buoh  a manner  that,  when  the 
gutters  are  filled  with  water  or  ether  liquid,  it 
Iwoverflows  in  sheets  or  cataracts  upon  the 
xuflames. 

Among  inventions  connected  with  the  oon- 
>n-Btruction  of  breakwaters,  groynes,  or  pierp,  we 
■noticed  Mr.  George  H.  Beamish’s  suggested 
IJimethod  of  construction  with  concrete  or  other 
oiblocks  (Stand  235).  The  blooks  are  made, 
sqapparent'y,  of  a seotion  somewhat  similar  to 
(the  double-headed  or  reversible  rolled  rails  used 
t for  the  permanent  way  of  railways,  but,  of 
•noourse,  very  much  larger  in  seotion,  though 
in  considerably  shorter  lengths.  Blooks  of 
this  form  are  placed  upon  end,  so  that  the 
flanges,  so  to  Bpeak,  dovetail  into  each  other, 
Htbua  securing,  it  is  claimed,  cohesion  of  the 
whole  mass  (although  no  cement  is  need), 
with  freedom  for  uneven  settlement  of  founda- 
tion. At  Stand  541  (in  the  Gallery),  Mr. 
John  Thomas,  of  Bangor,  exhibits  models  of 
his  [patent  method  of  construction  for  sea- 
walls, b-pakwaters,  &o.  A casing  of  iron  or 


steel  of  the  required  form  and  strength  is  used 
for  the  omer  or  exposed  face  of  the  woik. 
Within  this  casing  the  concrete  or  masonry  is 
built  up,  but  the  casing  is  allowed  to  remain  as 
a protection  against  damage  by  etorms.  Messrs. 
Bruce  & Batbo  (Stand  365)  exhibit  tbeir  patent 
hydraulic  dredgers  and  excavators,  which 
appear  to  be  very  effective.  Tbey  are  in  use 
on  important  public  works  in  India  and  else- 
where. Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett  & Co.  exhibit 
(Stand  152)  drawings  and  wot  king  models  of 
dredging  apparatus  invented  and  patented  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Aberdeen 
Harbour  Board,  for  raising  and  clearing  sand- 
bars at  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbours.  At 
Stand  370  Deoauville’s  patent  portable  railway, 
with  tip  and  other  wagons  for  use  in  manu- 
factories and  by  contractors,  are  shown.  TbeFe 
appliances  are  in  use  at  the  French  end  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  works. 

A few  inventions  connected  with  railways  are 
shown.  Messrs.  P.  & W.  MaoLellan,  of  Glas- 
gow, show  (Stand  359)  MaoLellan  & Smith’s 
paient  embossed  Bteel  sleepers  and  fastenings, 
as  laid  on  the  Oude  and  Rohilkund  Railway  ; also 
their  embossed  steel  buckle-plates  for  bridges, 
&o.  Askew’s  patent  coupler,  Bbown  by  the 
same  firm,  is  a Bimple  appliance  or  tool  for 
coupling  and  uncoupling  railway  wagons  with- 
out the  necessity  of  sending  a man  between  the 
wagons.  At  Stand  512  (in  the  Gallery)  Messrs. 
Alexander  & Co.  Bhow  Bezer’s  patent  railway 
lock-nut  as  applied  to  fish  - plate  joints.  By 
means  of  the  insertion,  in  a very  ingenious 
manner,  of  a looking  wire,  it  is  olaimed  that 
the  nuts  cannot  become  loose  for  a long  time. 
The  invention  is  at  present  being  tried  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

Messrs.  Esdaile  & Co.,  of  City-road  (Stand 
105),  show  a variety  of  patent  ships’  blocks, 
made  by  improved  steam  machinery.  Messrs. 
Cayley  & Cayley  (Stand  66), the  Loudon  agents 
of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
show  a number  of  American  wood-working 
machines  in  action,  driven  by  an  “ Otto”  gas 
engine.  These  machines  are  all  characterised 
by  simplicity  and  compactness  of  design,  and 
the  workmanship  is  very  good.  Especially 
deserving  of  notice  are  a planing  - machine, 
placing  up  t > 24 in.  wide,  and  the  “Variety  ” wood- 
worker, capable  of  doing  the  varietit-s  of  work 
done  by  whut  are  oalled  in  this  country  “ General 
Joiners.”  The  first-named  machine,  it  is  stated, 
is  in  use  in  every  ship-building  yard  on  the  Clyde. 
Messrs.  Tangye  B'os.  (Stands  49  and  191)  have 
a variety  of  useful  machinery  and  tools,  but 
among  their  specialities  may  be  mentioned  as 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  Cherry’s  patent 
‘‘whipping  and  cargo  hoists”  for  discharging 
ooal,  grain,  &o.  Tbey  are  very  Bimple  and 
rapid  in  action,  and  exceedingly  easy  to  control. 
The  “ Pulsometer”  patent  steam-pump  isBhown 
at  Stand  46.  The  simplicity  and  effectiveness 
of  this  invention  have  won  for  it  a high  place 
iu  the  estimation  of  engineers  and  contract!  rs. 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Head,  & Jefferies,  of  Ipswich, 
Mr.  E.  S Hmdley,  of  Bourton,  and  Messrs.  Robey 
& Co., of  Lincoln,  are  among  the  most  well-known 
of  the  exhibitors  of  steam-engines  and  boilers. 
Hodsou’s  patent  high-speed  expansive  rotary 
engine  is  phown  at  work  at  Stand  62,  driving 
one  of  De  Bay’s  screw-propellers,  which  appears 
to  be  capable  of  effective  service  as  a fan  or 
ventilator.  Among  other  exhibitors  of  ventilators 
suitable  for  ships  we  noticed  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Son  (Stand  S6a),  Messrs.  C.  K'te  & Co. 
(Stand  272),  and  Messrs.  Mosses  & Mitchell 
(Stand  128).  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Mill  wall,  shows 
ships’  tanks,  a drum-buoy,  and  an  8-ft.  conical 
water-ballast  beacon-buoy,  with  internal  bulk- 
heads, and  surmounted  by  mast  and  ball,  as 
made  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Hou*e. 
Messrs.  Burney  &Co.,  of  Millwall,  are  also  exhi- 
bitors of  painted  and  galvanised  tanks,  for  ships’ 
uso.  Mr.  E.  ClementB  (Jeakes  & Co  ),  at  Stand 
367,  Bhows  a ship’s  cooking-npparatus,  with  five 
large  ovens.  At  Stand  490,  the  capabilities  of 
the  Bower-Barff  process  for  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  ironwork  by  rust  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  specimens.  Mr.  J.  Westwood,  jun., 
exhibits,  at  Stand  497,  Hawksley’s  patent  stair- 
treads,  which  are  well  known  for  durability 
combined  with  excellence  of  foot-hold.  Messrs. 
Johnson,  Gregson,  & Curry  exhibit,  at  Stand 
242,  Johnson’s  patent  sleeping-berths,  for  man  ied 
emigrants  and  their  families  ; they  have  many 
advantages.  At  Stand  430,  Messrs.  W.  WoolIamH 
& Co.  show  their  patent  embossed  and  varnished 
flock  and  ocher  papers,  suitable  for  decorations 
for  ships’  saloons,  &o.  The  United  Asbestos  Com- 
pany ehow  (Stand  120),  among  other  products, 


their  asbestos  fireproof  paints.  The  Sanitary 
Paint  Company  (Messrs.  Griffiths,  Berdoe,  & Co.), 
Liverpool,  exhibit,  at  Stand  424,  various  paints 
and  compositions  specially  manufactured  for 
marine  purposes,  including  “GriffichB’s  Patent 
White.”  Balmain’s  Luminous  Paint  is  shown 
by  Messrs.  Ihlee  & Horne,  at  Stand  313b,  as 
applied  to  life  and  mooring  buoys,  ships’  figure- 
heads, &o.  The  Indestructible  Paint  Company 
exhibic  (Stand  415)  Browning’s  Patent  Pre- 
servative Paints  for  ships’  use.  Messrs.  Chubb 
& Son  (Stand  311a)  show  locks  and  safes,  and 
pursers’  and  bullion  chests.  Mr.  George  Jen- 
nings, of  Stangate,  has  generally  some  new  and 
useful  invention  to  display,  and  here,  at  Stand 
346,  he  shows  a very  good  self-acting  closet  suit- 
able for  use  not  only  on  board  ship,  but  in  rail- 
way stations  and  in  other  places  where  rough 
usage  has  to  be  withstood.  It  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  hopper,  enamelled  inside,  and  fitted 
with  a seat  which  springs  op  when  the  UBer 
rises  from  it,  leaving  the  hopper  frte  for  use  as 
a urinal  or  slop-Bink,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  a good  flush.  Other  ships’  closets,  and 
some  excellent  tip-up  lavatories  provided  with 
splash-rims,  especially  for  use  on  ship-board, 
are  shown  by  Mr.  Jennings.  Messrs.  Ewart  & 
Sons  (Stand  391)  exhibit  ship’s  baths;  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hancock  (Stand  335a)  exhibits  india-rubber 
goods  and  diver’s  dress ; Messrs.  Hayward 
Bros.  & Eckstein  (Stand  150)  show  ships’  deck- 
lights ; Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell  (S'and  347)  exhibits 
his  patent  systems  of  roofing  with  glass  or 
metal ; Messrs.  Rendle  & Co.  show  (Stand  342) 
the  “ Acme  ” glazing  and  the  “ Eleotrio”  paint- 
removers  and  cleaners ; the  Silicate  Paint 
Company  (Stand  111)  put  forward  their  paints 
and  an  anti-fouling  composition  for  ships;  and 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Co.  (Stand  130)  their  alkaline 
composition  for  removing  paint. 

We  have  only  mentioned  a few  of  the  things 
to  be  seen  in  this  exhibition,  which  doses  on 
Thursday  next,  the  20th  inst.  The  catalogue 
is  well  got  up,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  test  it,  carefully  oompiled. 


NEW  LIBERAL  CLUB-HOUSE  AT  LEEK. 

Although  the  celerity  of  the  aotion  of  Alad- 
din’s lamp  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  movements 
of  the  building  trade  in  general,  in  many  other 
respects  the  magic  lantern  immortalised  by 
Scheherazade  might  have  been  at  work  at  No.  6, 
Ruesell-otreet,  Leek,  henceforth  the  comfortable 
caravanserai  of  the  Liberal  politicians  of  the 
town.  The  former  dingy  habitat  of  Leek’s  board 
of  “ city  fathers,”  who  seem  to  have  bad  a hardy 
fortitude  enabling  them  to  subsist  sans  lisiht,  sans 
air,  sans  every  sanitary  essential,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  model  of  a modest  club-house, 
endowed  with  sweetness  and  light  in  the  shape 
of  thorough-paced  ventilation  and  ample  win- 
dows and  artificial  illumination, and  well  supplied 
with  cosy,  not  to  say  luxurious,  appointments. 
The  accommodation  consirts  of  a pair  of  fine, 
lofty  billiard-rooms,  an  excellent  reading-room, 
committee,  chess,  and  card-rooms,  with  manager’s 
houBe,  lavatories,  cellaring,  &c.  The  billiard- 
tables  and  their  accessories  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Oime  & Sons,  and  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  seating  throughout  is  uphol- 
stered in  peacock  blue  rep  on  stained  walnut 
woodwork,  contrasting  agreeably  with  ibe  light 
and  cheerful  tones  of  colours  adopted  in  the 
decoration  of  the  premises.  The  alterations 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  designs  and 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  William  Sogden  & 
Son,  architects,  of  Leek,  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Grace,  J.  & J.  Mathews,  and  Itaac  Heath, 
builders,  Leek. 


Drinking  Fountain,  Westminster. — On 
the  29th  ulo.  the  Baroness  Burdett-Cuutts,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  number  of  friends,  un- 
covered a new  drinking  - fountain  at  St. 
Stephen’s  Schools,  Westminster.  It  is  con- 
structed of  polished  Cornish  grey  granite  to  a 
height  of  4 ft.  6 in.,  the  upper  pait  being  in 
Portland  stone,  with  carved  panels  and 
orocketed  pinnaoles  and  spire  iu  Decorated 
Gothic,  to  harmonise  with  the  adjoining  oburcb, 
St.  Stephen’s,  wbioh  was  built  and  endowed  by 
the  Baroness  some  years  since.  The  fountain  is 
set  back  on  to  the  school-ground  by  a ourve  in 
the  railing,  and  has  two  drinkieg-basins  useable 
by  the  schools  and  the  public,  with  a dog-trough 
in  the  granite  step.  Mr.  A.  Bradford  was  the- 
Bculptor,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman  was  the 
architect. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  TIDAL  NAVIGATION 
SCHEME. 

The  intercommunication  between  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  is  probably  greater  than  between 
any  two  places  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The 
improvement  of  the  natural  channel  to  the  sea 
afforded  by  the  Mersey-Irwell,  if  affected  after 
the  manner  of  the  improvements  of  the  Clyde 
Navigation,  would  provide  a mode  of  communi- 
cation for  the  enormous  traffic  between  the  two 
oities  far  cheaper  than  the  most  favourable  rates 
that  railways  oould  afford  to  offer.  This  obvious 
consideration  has  led  to  the  inception  of  a move- 
ment for  the  organisation  of  a syndicate  for  the 
oarrying  out  of  the  projected  Manchester  tidal 
navigation.  The  distinctive  character  of  this 
scheme  is  the  construction  of  a ohannel  from 
Manchester  to  the  sea  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  of  a range  or  rise  and  fall  of  tides  such  as 
occurs  in  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  as  the  result 
of  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde,  and  as  at  New- 
castle from  the  deepening  of  the  Tyne.  Owing 
to  the  slight  elevation  of  Manchester  above  the 
sea-level,  together  with  its  comparative  nearness 
to  the  sea,  and  its  connexion  therewith  by  an 
easily  improvable  natural  water-way,  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  an  engineering  sense 
to  interfere  with  the  proposed  undertaking.  The 
existing  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  is  only 
suited  to  barges  of  40  to  60  tons.  The  improved 
navigation  would  provide  a depth  of  water  by 
which  Manchester  wonld  be  accessible  from  the 
sea  by  the  largest  ocean-going  steamers  with 
the  same  ease  that  London  is  now  reached  by 
the  Thames  or  Glasgow  by  the  Clyde. 

We  should  be  disposed  to  expect  great  advan- 
tages as  the  result  of  such  an  undertaking. 


PLYMOUTH  MARKETS  COMPETITION. 

This  competition,  like  too  many  others,  is 
producing  much  squabbling.  The  referee,  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  hesitated  somewhat  between  two 
designs, — one,  “Ye  Cheape,”  found  to  be  by 
Messrs.  C.  King  and  the  late  H.  Alty,  the  Borough 
Engineer ; the  other,  “ Measure  for  Measure,”  by 
Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson.  The  Town  Counoil 
have  given  the  first  premium  to  the  latter,  but 
decide  to  carry  out  the  former,  to  which  the 
second  premium  is  awarded,  and  that,  too,  in 
face  of  the  opinion  given  by  the  referee  that  it  will 
cost  much  more  than  the  stipulated  amount.  It 
is  regarded  as  very  objectionable  that  Mr.  Alty, 
as  an  officer  of  the  corporation,  should  have 
entered  the  competition,  in  which  we  fully 
agree.  Moreover,  the  authors  of  the  design 
“ Experience,”  to  which  the  third  premium  has 
been  given,  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nichols  & Sons,  assert 
that  many  of  their  views,  disoussed  confiden- 
tially with  the  late  Borough  Engineer,  have  been 
adopted  in  the  plan  which  bears  hia  name.  Mr. 
King  writes  to  deny  this  entirely,  but  the  fact 
that  such  an  assertion  can  be  made  shows  that 
Mr.  Alty  had  placed  himBelf  in  a wrong  position. 


DUST  REMOYAL. 

The  following  passages  occur  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  National  Health  Society  (41, 
Berners-street) : — 

A sub-committee  was  formed  in  the  spring  of 
the  past  year  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  effect  a reform  in  the  systems  of  dust  re- 
moval and  disposal  in  the  metropolis.  Under 
the  Bystem  of  collection  whioh  now  exists,  houses 
are  made  unhealthy  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse,  whioh  is  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  undisturbed,  and  whioh  can 
seldom  be  completely  removed  from  dust-bins. 
As  things  are  now  hundreds  of  people  are  em- 
ployed in  the  revolting  occupation  of  sorting 
the  refuse.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge 
on  the  evil  influence  upon  the  health  of  the 
community  of  this  plan  of  dealing  with  house 
refose.  After  full  inquiry  into  the  arrange- 
ments adopted  in  various  large  towns  through- 
out the  country,  the  snb-committee  issued  a 
circular  to  the  metropolitan  vestries,  requesting 
them  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter,  and 
offering  a few  suggestions  for  their  considera- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  dust-bins  should  be 
abolished  and  metal  tubs  substituted  ; that  the 
collection  should  be  systematised,  and  eaoh  bouse 
Bhould  be  visited  not  less  than  twice  in  every 
week  ; that  the  household  should  be  obliged  to 
allow  this  frequent  removal  of  the  refuse;  that 
the  refuse  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  (the 
latter  suggestion  inferring  that  the  plan  of 
sorting  should  be  abolished).  From  the  letters 


whioh  were  received  in  answer  to  this  oiroular 
we  find  that  the  majority  of  the  vestries 
cordially  approve  of  the  suggestions  offered. 
The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  Hamp- 
stead, has  been  foremost  in  its  endeavours  to 
introduce  the  use  of  tubs  in  the  place  of  dust- 
bins, and  other  vestries  are  also  endeavouring 
to  effeot  a similar  improvement.  In  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  the  vestry 
olerk  reports  that  a house-to-house  visitation  at 
frequent  and  regular  intervals  has  been  in  force 
for  three  or  fonr  years,  and  has  worked  well. 
At  St.  Mary,  Newington,  the  district  has  been 
divided  into  Bix  sob-districts,  each  of  which  is 
visited  once  a week,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  refuse  in  the  dust- 
bins. In  Bermondsey,  also,  the  plan  adopted 
is  superior  to  that  of  some  other  parishes.  The 
St.  Pancras  Vestry  have  for  a long  time  past 
been  inquiring  into  the  subjeot,  with  a view  to 
reforming  the  old-fashioned  system.  They  have 
issued  a voluminous  report,  which  shows  how 
many  difficulties  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Their 
ohief  aim  appears  to  be  the  effectual  disposal  of 
the  refuse.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
exists  a great  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  metro- 
politan vestries  to  adopt  improved  Bystems  of 
dust  and  refuse  removal,  but  it  is  a noteworthy 
faot  that  hitherto  they  are  considerably  behind 
many  of  the  northern  towns.  Fryer’s  process  of 
carbonising  and  of  destroying  the  refuse  has 
been  used  for  some  time  (for  several  years  in 
some  instances)  at  the  following  places : — Leeds, 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Warrington,  Stafford, 
Rochdale,  Bolton,  Birmingham,  Blackburn, 
Rotherham,  Derby,  and  Bury.  Dr.  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  City 
of  London,  has  published  a report  upon  the 
disposal  of  refuse,  whioh  Bhows  that  active  Bteps 
are  contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  the 
City  distriot  as  well  aB  by  the  St.  Panoras 
Vestry,  and  doubtless  before  long  reformation 
with  regard  to  the  disposal  will  be  effected,  but 
an  improved  system  of  collection  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  honse  dust-bins  are  less  likely  to  be 
enforced  by  the  authorities.  The  sub-committee 
of  this  Society  believe  that  such  improvements 
must  be  brought  about  ohiefly  by  individual 
action,  and  they  urge  all  householders  to  adopt 
the  following  suggestions  : — (1.)  To  abolish  the 
dust-bins,  and  substitute  metal  tubs  or  sacks. 
(2.)  And  insist  upon  the  regular  and  frequent 
collection  by  the  dust  contractors.  A lady  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mrs.  Priestley)  has  insti- 
tuted the  plan  of  employing  a few  sacks,  which 
are  suspended  upon  parallel  bars.  When  the 
dustman  calls,  he  carries  away  the  sack  or  sacks 
full  of  dust,  and  returns  them  empty  upon  his 
next  visit.  By  this  means  all  the  material  is 
carried  away,  time  is  saved  in  the  collection, 
and  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  are 
avoided. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  FOR  WANDSWORTH 
AND  BATTERSEA. 

The  Wandsworth  and  Battersea  Public  Hall 
Company  are  about  to  erect  a large  new  public 
hall,  near  theClapham  Junction  Railway-station, 
the  site  of  the  intended  building  being  at  the 
corner  of  Lavender  Hill  and  St.  John’s-road, 
and  about  midway  between  Wandsworth  and 
Battersea  proper.  An  enormous  population  is 
at  present  springing  up  in  the  immediate  looality 
of  the  proposed  hall,  the  site  secured  being  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  an  extensive  pro- 
perty known  as  the  Lavender  Sweep  Estate. 
This  estate,  which  is  upwards  of  eight  acres  in 
extent,  and  stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
near  the  north-western  boundary  of  Clapham 
Common,  and  on  the  south  side  to  Battersea- 
rise,  was  until  recently  the  seat  of  a well- 
known  City  capitalist,  lately  deceased,  the 
mansion  being  surrounded  by  thickly-wooded 
grounds.  Within  the  last  few  months  the  pro- 
perty has  been  laid  out  as  a building  estate, 
spacious  roads,  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.,  having  been 
constructed,  and  the  valuable  timber  cleared 
away.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 
of  houses  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  is  between 
200  and  300,  at  rental  values  ranging  from  55Z. 
to  90Z.  Upwards  of  100  of  these  residences 
have  already  been  erected,  and  builders  are  at 
present  actively  at  work  in  the  erection  of  others. 
The  public  hall  about  to  be  erected  on  the  estate 
will  have  two  frontages,  one  facing  Lavender- 
hill,  and  the  other  St.  John’s-road.  The  gronnd- 
tioor  will  consist  of  shops,  the  public  hall,  and 
committee  and  other  rooms  in  connexion  with 
it  forming  the  other  portion  of  the  building. 


The  hall  will  have  accommodation  for  an 
audienoe  of  1,000  persons.  It  may  he  added 
that  another  estate  between  Battersea-rise  and 
Clapham  Common,  close  adjoining  that  named, 
has  just  been  covered  with  a similar  olass  of 
buildings,  having  been  converted  from  a purely 
suburban  neighbourhood  into  a very  numerously- 
populated  locality. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  TRING  CHURCH. 

After  having  been  more  or  less  in  progress 
for  twenty  years,  the  restoration  of  this  fine 
churoh  is  now  complete.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1861  under  the  late  Mr.  Slater. 
There  was  originally  an  Early  English  church, 
of  which  a beantiful  south  doorway  and  a win- 
dow exist,—  then  a fourteenth  century  rebuild- 
ing on  a large  scale, — with  a nave  and  two 
wide  aisles,  and  the  lower  part  of  a west  tower, 
followed  by  a fifteenth-century  reconstruction, 
involving  new  arcades  of  grand  proportions, - 
clearstory,  oak  roofs,  screens,  &o. 

In  the  seventeenth  oentury,  in  the  days  when 
Gothio  art  was  expiring,  the  aisles  were  re- 
constructed, the  chancel  roof  lowered,  and  its 
windows  recast;  and,  later  still,  the  whole  was 
oovered  with  rough  - cast  and  Roman  cement 
outside,  and  whitewashed  inside;  it  was  filled 
with  pews,  and  every  available  space  in  the 
interior  excavated  for  graves  and  vaults. 

It  was  found  that  the  foundations,  originally 
but  shallow,  had  gradually  given  way,  and  the 
whole  ohurch  had  settled  northward ; but,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  one  column  (which  was 
renewed),  there  seemed  then  no  danger  to  be 
feared,  and  the  first  works,  therefore,  only  in- 
cluded new  oak  roofs  according  to  the  old  detail, 
and  new  seating  also  in  oak,  and  a cleansing 
and  repair  of  the  interior.  These  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Aylesbury. 

In  1871,  the  architects  reported  on  the 
exterior,  which,  like  most  churches  of  the 
district,  had  been  oovered  up  with  cement,  , 
owing  to  the  decay  of  the  soft  Clunch  stone 
dressings,  the  flint  work,  of  course,  remaining 
sound.  However,  it  was  not  till  some  years 
later  that  the  works  were  resumed  by  the  build- 
ing of  an  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  north  aisle,  and  then  by  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  south 
side  and  clearstory ; every  sound  old  stone  wub 
retained,  and  all  the  internal  work  of  the  win- 
dows. The  defective  stone  was  replaced  with 
new  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  flint  facing  was  i 
repaired  and  pointed. 

In  1880,  the  works  were  again  resumed  and  1 
carried  forward  to  completion ; the  tower  was  ) 
first  stripped  of  its  rough-oast  and  cement,  and  1 
each  decayed  stone  marked  and  replaced  by  a i 
new  one  corresponding  with  it,  all  weatherings  i 
and  string-courses,  &c.,  beiDg  required  to  be  ? 
renewed.  On  investigation,  the  design  of  the  ; 
old  parapet  in  chequer-work  of  flint  and  stone  ; 
was  found,  and  has  been  reproduced. 

During  the  progress  of  these  works  it  was  • 
discovered,  after  repeated  trials,  that  the  whole  i 
north  arcade,  with  its  clearstory,  and  the  north  i 
aisle  wall,  were  going  over  slowly  to  the  north. 
It  therefore  became  necessary  immediately  to  : 
ereot  an  extensive  system  of  shoring  to  carry  y 
the  heavy  oak  roof  of  the  nave,  while  the  north  g 
side  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  In  the  re-  >■. 
building,  the  orushed  Clunch  pillars  were  < 
placed  by  new  shafts  and  bases  of  Portland  i 
stone. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  north  aisle  followed,  Ij 
and  there  were  discovered  many  Btones  of  the  <! 
anoient  fifteenth-century  windows;  these  have  o 
been  reproduced.  There  were  also  found  num-  n 
bers  of  stones  of  the  piers,  arches,  and  capitals  I 
of  the  long-sinoe-destroyed  fourteenth. century  ; 
arcade.  These  are  preserved,  and  will  be  rebuilt  1 
in  the  nave  of  the  distriot  church  of  St.  Martha,  >' 
which  is  already  commenced  in  that  style.  The 
anoient  piers  and  bases  of  the  fifteenth-century 
arcadeB  removed  are  about  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  > 
new  neighbouring  church  of  Long  Marston,  as  i 
they  will  be  amply  sufficient  there  for  their  i 
purpose. 

Traces  of  the  fourteenth-century  porch  were  :i 
found  cased  up  with  brick;  these  have  been  s 
sufficient  to  guide  the  design  of  the  new  one,  on  ) 
which  the  old  stones  are  retained  in  situ. 

The  piers  of  the  south  arcade  were  then  taken  5 
in  hand,  the  foundations  being  in  a dangerous 
state,  and  the  columns  themselves  showing 
signs  of  crushing  and  splitting.  Each  column  i 
was,  therefore,  taken  out,  one  at  a time,  and  ) 
replaced  by  a new  one  of  Portland  stone, 
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From  first  to  last  upwards  of  8,000J.  have 
been  expended  on  the  restoration,  under  the 
direction,  first,  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Slater,  and 
then  under  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
B.  Ingelow,  of  London,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  bemg  carried  out  by  Mr.  Finoher,  of 
Tring,  builder,  with  Mr.  Lingard  aB  mason, 
Mr.  Smith  being  latterly  clerk  of  the  works. 


BUILDING  PATENTS  * 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,432.  W.  Bartholomew,  Lambeth.  Flushing- 
tanks.  March  24,  1882. 

1.434.  E.  G.  Banner,  London.  Sewers. 
March  24,  1882. 

1.435.  B.  Finch,  Westminster.  Chimney 
fines.  Maroh  25,  1882. 

1,458.  L.  A.  Grotti,  London.  Composition  for 
rendering  wood,  &o.,  uninfiamonable.  (Com.  by 
H.  R.  P.  Hosemann,  Berlin.)  Maroh  27,  1882. 

1,466.  W.  L.  Fison,  Stourmarket.  Perforated 
tiles.  March  27,  1882. 

1,498.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Metallic  shingles 
for  roofing  purposes.  (Com.  by  C.  Comstook, 
New  Canaan,  U.S.A.)  March  28,  1882. 

1,522.  J.  B.  Denton,  London,  and  G.  Butler. 
Turnham  green.  Apparatus  for  flushing  sewers, 
&c.  Maroh  29,  1882. 

1,553.  G.  EL  Wilder,  London.  Looks  or 
fastenings.  March  30,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

March  28,  1882. 

5,118.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Construc- 
tion of  roads  and  pavements.  (Com.  by  J. 
Salvat,  Morceux,  France.)  Nov.  23,  1881. 

5,351.  T.  Rowan,  London.  Warming  and 
ventilating  apparatus.  Deo.  7,  1881. 

5,377.  D.  G.  Cameron,  Lambeth.  Water- 

closets,  &o.  Dec.  8,  1881. 

258  R.  G.  Greig,  London.  Stoves  for  heat- 
ing and  ventilating.  (Com.  by  the  Detroit 
Stove  Works  Company,  Detroit,  U.S.A,.)  Jan. 
18,  1882. 

1,213.  R.  Wright,  Richmond.  Firegrates,  &o. 
Maroh  13,  1882. 

March  31,  1882. 

5,232.  W.  Hutchinson,  London.  Portable 

heating  apparatus.  Nov.  30,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publithed  during  the  Week  ending  April  1,  1882. 
3,428.  F.  H.  Beattie,  Soho.  Roof  prin- 
cipals, &o. 

Instead  of  malting  holes  in  the  frames,  Ac.,  clipping 
pieces  are  used  to  grip  the  rafters  or  compression-booms, 
to  which  are  connected  the  accessory  parts.  Aug.  8,  1881. 
Price  10. 

3,447.  W.  G.  Maovitie,  Sutton  Coldfield.  At- 
taching knobs  and  handles  to  their  Bpindles. 

On  one  of  the  faces  of  the  square  spindle  is  a rack,  and  a 
square  tube  inserted  in  the  knob  fits  this  spindle  ; a catch 
passes  through  the  tube  and  engages  a tooth  on  the  rack. 

I Aug.  9, 1881.  Price  6d. 

3,507.  E.  G.  Brewer,  London.  Plastering  and 
plasterer's  moulds. 

( Moulds  are  made  by  whioh  the  plaster  is  moulded  im- 
i mediately  on  the  wall  in  its  place.  (Com.  by  D.  W. 

( Stockstill,  J.  M.  McGeary,  & E.  W.  Anderson,  Washing- 
( ton,  U.S.A.)  Aug.  12,  1881.  Price  6d. 

( 3,512.  T.  Redmayne,  Sheffield.  Stoves  and 

• fireplaces. 

| These  have  solid  bottoms,  and  a midfeather  is  arranged 
•i  towards  the  back,  with  a oover  on  the  top  through  the 
i passage  between  which  the  gases.  4c.,  from  the  fire  are 
iled,  descending  behind  the  midfeather  toaspace  underthe 
U bottom  of  ihe  flrepUoe,  whence  they  pass  to  the  chimney. 

! Aug.  12,  1881.  Price  6d. 

q 3,582.  C.  Winn,  Birmingham.  Water-waste 
: preventers. 

i A syphon  is  placed  inside  the  cistern,  the  open  leg  of 
; which  is  covered  by  >i  cap.  When  the  cistern  is  full  the 
I ball-valve  closes  the  fllling-cock,  and  when  the  cap  is  lifted 
off.  the  syphon  empties  the  cistern.  Aug.  17,  1831. 
i Price  6d. 

,1  3,620.  J.  Craig,  Kilmarnook.  Dressing 
enamelled  bricks,  &o. 

After  the  brioka  have  been  dipped  in  the  enamelling  or 
jglazing  composition,  they  are  dressed  or  “moosed”  bv  an 
endless  travelling  band  which  rubs  off  the  enamel  from  the 
ledges.  Aug.  19,  1831.  Price  6d. 

3,633.  S.  Mead  & J.  W.  Tiptaft,  Birmingham. 
Adjusting  action  for  swing  sashes,  &o. 
i On  the  standard  is  a bracket  carrying  a stud,  on  the  end 
of  whioh  is  a toothed  disc,  and  on  the  frame  is  a socket,  in 
whioh  a ppring-bolt  engages  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  disc. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  Aug.  29,  lb8l.  Price  2d. 


’ * Compiled  by  Hart  & Go.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
^Bridge-street. 


3,689.  A.  H.  Windsor,  Brentwood.  Bolts  for 
fastening  doors. 

Attached  to  the  bolt  is  a plate,  whioh  shows  through 
the  door  on  the  outside,  and  indicates  whether  the  bolt  is 
closed  or  withdrawn.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Aug.  24,  1881. 
Prioe  2d. 

3,708.  A.  MacLeod,  Shrewsbury.  Floors  or 
surfaces  for  skating  upon. 

These  are  made  of  lac,  or  resin,  or  bitumen,  &c.,  whioh, 
after  being  spread  on  the  surface,  are  fused,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool.  Aug.  25, 1881.  Price  2d. 

5,590.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Door-cheoks  or 
devices  for  preventing  the  slamming  of  doors. 

A cylinder  with  a spring  piston  is  fitied  to  the  door. 
There  is  an  automatic  valve  in  the  cylinder  in  the  rear  of 
the  pistOD,  and  when  the  door  is  opened  air  is  admitted 
into  the  cylinder.  As  the  door  is  closing,  the  door-post 
drives  the  piston-rod  in  and  compresses  the  air  in  the 
cylinder,  thereby  preventing  any  slamming.  (Com.  by 
L.  C.  Norton,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  21,  1881.  Price  6d. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT  EXHIBITION 
AWARDS. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  exhibition 
have  made  awards,  after  receiving  the  reports  of 
the  jurors,  in  the  following  seotions  : — 

Gas  Section. — To  Messrs.  Thompson  Brothers, 
of  Leeds,  a gold  medal  for  their  patent  kiln  and 
baker’s  oven,  being  a distinctly  new  application 
of  the  use  of  ooal-gas,  and  one  caloalated  to 
largely  promote  the  abatement  of  smoke. 

Cooking  Stoves,  suitable  for  about  twelve 
persons. — To  Messrs.  H.  & C.  Davis  & Co.,  of 
Camberwell,  silver  medal ; to  Messrs.  Beverley 
& Wylde,  of  Leeds,  silver  medal;  to  Messrs.  J. 
Wright  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  Bilver  medal ; 
Messrs.  Stark  & Co.,  of  Torquay,  silver  medal, 
in  recognition  of  the  principle  adopted  by  them 
of  burning  the  gas  outside  the  oven  in  whioh 
the  cooking  is  oarried  on ; Messrs.  Billing  & Co., 
New  Oxford-street,  bronze  medal  ; Messrs. 
Leoni  & Co.,  New  North-road,  London,  bronze 
medal ; Mr.  C.  Wilson,  of  Leeds,  bronze  medal ; 
to  Messrs.  Waddell  & Main,  of  Glasgow,  bronze 
medal. 

Stoves  suitable  for  Large  Establishments. — To 

Messrs.  Slater  & Co.,  of  Holborn,  silver  medal, 
for  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship. 

Heating  Stoves. — For  olose  stoves,  from  whioh 
the  heat  is  conveyed  into  the  apartment  by 
conduction  from  pipes  or  chambers  through 
whioh  the  heated  products  of  combustion  pass : — 
To  Messrs.  Stark  & Co.,  of  Torquay,  for  Cox’s 
ventilating  gas-stove,  a silver  medal  ; to  the 
Sanitary  and  Eoonomio  Supply  Association,  of 
Gloucester,  for  Dr.  Bond’s  euthermio  ventilating 
stove,  pattern  A,  a silver  medal.  Open  stoves, 
or  combination  fires,  in  which  gas  is  burned  in 
combination  with  solid  materials,  and  the  heat 
radiated  into  the  apartment.  — To  Messrs. 
Waddell  & Main,  of  Glasgow,  for  Dr.  Siemens’s 
gas  and  coke  fire,  a bronze  medal ; to  G.  Wright 
& Co.,  Rotherham,  for  Dr.  Siemens’s  gas  and 
coke  fire,  a bronze  medal.  Gas- baskets  or  fires 
from  which  the  heat  is  conveyed  by  radiation. — 
To  Messrs.  Leoni  & Co.,  New  North-road,  London, 
for  hanging  gas-fire,  a bronze  medal. 


DOUBLE  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  with  re- 
ference to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that 
the  example  of  the  Manchester  Town-hall  hardly 
applies  in  the  recent  competitions ; for  in  the 
three  large  ones  now  in  progress  on  the  system 
of  double  competitions,  viz.,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  Birkenhead,  there  is  little  or  no  latitude 
respecting  the  sketches.  Very  stringent  rules 
are  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  it 
is  distinctly  stated  that  there  must  be  a certain 
number  (and  a very  unnecessary  number)  to  a 
prescribed  scale,  finished  in  pen  and  ink.  In 
these  cases  the  cost  to  each  of  the  seleoted  men 
must  be  very  considerable. 

The  scale  in  the  Manchester  competition  was 
only  one-sixteenth  for  the  final  plans,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  any  baildmg.  The  remuneration 
was  3001.  to  each  of  the  selected  men,  instead 
of  150Z.  Whatever  oan  have  induced  the 
assessors  to  sanotion  the  one-eighth  soale  is 
beyond  comprehension. 

Under  the  present  tendenoy  of  the  age  for 
competition  in  everything,  unless  the  number  of 
drawings  and  soale  are  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
architects  will  rue  the  day  the  double  system 
was  entered  into,  for  the  publio  have  been  quick 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  enables  them  to  ask 
for  and  obtain  two  sets  of  plans,  one  of  whioh  is 
large  enough  for  working  drawings. 

Manchester, 


A MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  SIR 
ANTONIO  BRADY. 

As  a memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Antonio  Brady, 
who  died  a few  months  ago,  St.  John’s  Church  at 
Stratford  is  about  to  be  enlarged.  The  deceased, 
who  for  many  years  took  muoh  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  East  End,  was 
one  of  the  Verderers  of  Epping  Forest,  and  was 
also  amongst  those  who  took  active  steps  with 
the  view  of  freeing  the  Forest  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  Sir  Antonio,  amongst  other  efforts, 
also  worked  hard  with  a view  of  promoting 
teohnical  education  at  the  East  End,  and  did 
mnoh  to  briug  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Bethnal-green  Museum. 


THE  SITES  FOR  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS 
AND  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WORKS. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  loss  whioh 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  sustained 
in  the  purohase  and  re-sale  of  sites  nnder  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Aot.  We  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  condemning  the  proceeding  with- 
out qualification,  for  all  that.  We  may  consider 
this  question  more  at  length  on  another  occasion. 
By  the  operation  of  the  Act  the  Board  have 
acquired  twelve  of  these  sites  in  different  parts 
of  London,  whioh  from  time  to  time  have  been 
re-sold.  The  total  area  of  the  sites  whioh  have 
thus  been  purchased  is  forty  acres,  at  a cost  of 
1,571,5001.,  or  an  average  of  39,3001.  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  sites,  however,  cost  more  than 
double  that  sum.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
81,0001.  per  acre  for  the  Bedford  bury  site.  For 
the  Great  Wild. street  and  Drury-lane  site, 

75.6001.  per  acre  was  paid.  The  WhitecrosB- 
street  site  cost  54,8001.  per  acre ; and  that  in 
Goalston-street,  Whitechapel,  49,4001.  per  aore; 
whilst  one  in  High-street,  Islington,  was  pur- 
chased for  37,6001.  per  acre.  The  lowest  prioe 
paid  was  for  a site  in  Wells-street,  Poplar,  for 
whioh  the  Board  paid  22,8001.  per  acre.  On  the 
re-sales  of  the  land  to  the  Peabody  Trustees 
and  the  industrial  dwellings  companies,  the 
highest  prioe  whioh  the  Board  have  received  is 
at  the  rate  of  11,0001.  per  aore,  or  355,0001.  in 
all,  showing  a Iosb  on  these  land  purchases  of 

1.215.6001.  Although  forty  acres  were  pur- 
chased, not  more  than  three-fourtbB  of  this  area, 
— about  thirty  acres, — oan  be  used  for  building 
upon,  the  remaining  portion  being  utilised  for 
street  improvements. 


A GIPSY  NUISANCE  AT  WOODFORD. 

For  some  time  past  a tribe  of  gipsies  has 
been  invading  several  districts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Woodford,  and  the  evil  appears  to  have 
attained  to  snch  dimensions  as  to  be  depreciating 
the  value  of  property  in  the  localities  affected. 
The  matter  came  before  the  Woodford  Local 
Board  at  their  last  week's  meeting,  when  the 
resolutions  whioh  had  been  passed  at  a meeting 
of  owners  and  oocnpiers  of  property  were  laid 
before  the  Board,  who  were  asked  by  the  terms 
of  the  resolutions  to  take  steps  for  removing  the 
nuisance  caused  by  the  encampment  of  the 
gipsies  in  various  parts  of  the  distriot.  Whilst 
the  matter  was  under  discussion  by  the  Board, 
the  clerk  stated  that  he  had  found  out  three  of 
the  owners  of  property  on  whioh  the  gipsies 
were  encamped,  and  had  served  them  with 
notice  to  abate  the  nuisance  within  three  days. 
Two  of  these  owners  had  communicated  with 
him,  one  of  them  stating  that  the  gipsies  had  no 
business  on  his  grounds,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
them  off,  but  they  declined  to  leave.  Another 
owner  said  he  had  given  the  gipsies  notice  to 
quit.  In  answer  to  a member  of  the  Board  the 
clerk  said  that  the  owners  would  be  summoned 
on  sanitary  grounds,  for  not  having  complied 
with  his  notice.  Mr.  Nicholas,  a member  of  the 
Board,  said  it  was  a very  serious  matter,  as  he 
knew  several  persons  who  had  property  whioh 
they  conld  neither  let  nor  sell  in  consequence  of 
these  people  being  in  the  neighbourhood. 


FUR  IN  KETTLES. 

Sir, — The  best  way  to  keep  down  the  in- 
crustation of  kettles  is  to  partly  refill  them 
with  oold  water  immediately  after  the  boiliDg 
water  has  been  poured  out.  The  sudden  ohaDge 
in  temperature  chips  off  the  fur,  and  the 
sediment  oan  be  emptied  out.  It  does  not 
prevent  incrustation,  of  course,  but  it  keeps  the 
evil  in  oheok  in  proportion  to  the  way  it  is  used. 

Thos.  C.  Sorbt, 
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THE  ROYAL  COMEDY  THEATRE. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  find  that  the  Builder  is 
properly  appreciated,  and  that  good  advice  given 
is  followed.  The  mat'eraof  whioh  I complained 
(vo!.  xli.,  p.  559)  have  been  ohiefly  altered.  The 
meeting  of  the  pittiteB  and  gallery  gods  has  been 
severed  ; the  la'ter  entering  from  anor her  street, 
whereby  the  door  to  the  pit  (formerly  the 
gallery  door)  is  opened  to  the  fall  (the  doors  still 
open  inwards),  and  a larger  space  is  allowed 
before  reaching  the  stairs  leading  to  the  pit,  and 
the  money-taker’s  plaoe  is  on  the  middle  landing. 
The  act-drop,  which  was  anything  bat  a passable 
pieoe  of  execution  and  design  in  the  Bbape 
of  art,  has  had  a large  fan  painted  over  the 
position  where  formerly  the  extraordinary 
assembly  of  Capids  was  shown,  looking  as  if  the 
fan  was  held  up  to  hide  that  whioh  should  not 
have  been  exposed  to  oritical  eyes.  Booking 
feeB  are  also  done  away  with.  The  wasteful 
avenne  down  the  centre  of  the  pit  has  been 
filled  ap  with  seats.  The  avenues  are  now  at 
each  Bide  against  the  walls.  But  there  are  still 
objectionable  things  left  unaltered.  As  to  the 
wooden  staircase  to  boxes,  I do  not  know  what 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  why  it  is  not 
of  “stone  or  other  fire-proof  material,”  as  re- 
quired by  the  Building  Aot.  Y. 


PUBLIC  INTEGRITY. 

INSURANCE  AND  GUARANTEE  COMPANIES. 

Sir, — No  less  than  1,800  joint-stook  companies 
in  this  country  within  the  past  few  years  have 
either  collapsed  or  become  bankrupt,  involving 
a total  loss  to  innooent  and  helpless  shareholders 
of  millions  of  oapital.  Now  the  object  of  public 
integrity,  insurance,  and  guarantee  companies 
is  to  guarantee  to  each  shareholder  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  actually  paid  by  him  on  his 
share  against  the  events  of  either  the  collapse 
or  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  joint-stock  company, 
each  shareholder  yearly  paviDg  to  such  company 
a small  ascertained  premium.  As  a guarantee 
of  good  faith,  then,  to  the  great  body  of  share- 
holders and  to  the  puolio,  every  joint-stock 
company  should  be  compelled,  by  Aot  of 
Parliament,  to  insure  the  whole  of  its  paid-up 
oapital  in  one  of  these  companies.  As  between, 
therefore,  directors  of  joint-stock  companies  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  shareholders  or  the  public 
on  the  other,  publio  integrity,  insurance,  and 
guarantee  companies  would  stand  in  the  position 
of  protectors  and  mdemuifiors. 

Augustus  J.  Harvey. 


THE  PARSES  MUSEUM. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  the  complaint  made  by 
“ Householder,”  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  : — 

1.  That  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee are  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  museum 
b-ting  opened  on  more  than  three  half-days  in 
the  week. 

2.  That  the  museum  cannot  be  opened  on 
Saturday  afternoons  at  present  because  Uni- 
versity College,  in  whioh  the  museum  is  now 
located,  is,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  the 
College,  closed  at  two  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

The  executive  oommittee  are  taking  steps  to 
incorporate  the  maseum  and  e-tahlish  it  on  a 
more  independent  footing,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
preliminary  arrangements  are  completed  ( which 
will  probably  be  in  a week  or  so),  an  appeal 
will  be  made  to  the  public  in  order  that  the 
Parkes  Museum  may  be  thoroughly  established 
as  a national  institution. 

To  do  this  a considerable  sum  of  money  will 
be  necessary,  and  it  will  rest  with  “ House- 
holder,” and  others  interested  in  questions  of 
health,  to  help,  by  their  contributions,  to  make 
the  museum  more  generally  useful  than  it  is  at 
present. 

G.  Y.  Poore,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Tlie  New  Westminster  Abbey  Gardens 
— The  new  Westminster  Abbey  Gardens  were 
opened  on  Wednesday  without  oeremony.  The 
old  gravestones  have  all  be-n  removed,  and 
in  their  plaoe  there  is  now  a grassy  surface, 
which  is  divided  into  plots  enclosed  by  small 
iron  feDoings.  Around  the  outside  boundary 
are  erected  iron  railings  with  stone  pillars  at 
intervals,  within  whioh  are  planted  a number  of 
trees  facing  the  publio  road.  The  principal 
entranoe  to  the  Abbey  is  paved  with  a broad 
stone  pathway. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  OPERATIVES. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  render  a service  to  a 
number  of  deserving  people  by  publishing  this 
letter  ? It  is  said  that  oue  halt  of  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  had  lives  : so  upon  an  im- 
pulse I send  you  my  practical  experience  as  a bond 
fide  Londou  workman, — and,  I presume,  a good 
mechanic,  in  the  prime  of  life,  aged  39,  having  had 
a diversified  experience,  and  at  one  time  a master- 
man, — to  show  the  unthinking  portion  of  society  the 
affliction  that  is  at  present  being  borne  by  a de- 
serving and  productive  class.  I am  a born  Londoner, 
and  served  my  apprenticeship, which  having  finished, 

I continued  as  a journeyman  until,  by  diet  of  per- 
severance, I saved  what  I considered  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  start  in  business  on  my  own  account, 
good  patronage  having  also  been  obtained.  After 
having  been  wearied  by  overwork  and  bad  debts,  I 
took  charge  of  premises  for  a gentleman,  and  re- 
turned to  journey-work.  Though  I have  a wile 
and  mother  to  keep,  and  have  not  been  blessed  with 
a family,  I can  feel  for  those  who  have  one.  Five 
months  ago  I had  a s ight  altercation  with  the 
mauaging  man  of  the  firm  at  which  I had  been  em- 
ployed for  twelve  years,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
very  frivolous  misunderstanding  I left  their  employ, 
and  can  now  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
operatives, — the  consequence,  I believe,  of  the  com- 
petition amongst  a class  of  employers  who  profess 
to  be  what  they  know  next  to  nothing  about,  and  who 
give  e-timates  for  work  at  random,  resulting  in  a 
deplorable  grinding  down  of  labour  and  skill  as  a 
rule.  I am  a moderate  man,  and  not  a teetotaler, 
so  that  I see  and  have  chances  to  observe  the 
different  conditions  as  they  meet  my  notice  of  the 
dejected,  careworn,  good,  honest,  and  careful  men 
whom  I have  taken  to  task  upon  their  condition 
through  want  of  employment,  and  I give  you,  sir, 
one  example  out  of  many  with  which  I have  met. 

I went  out  early  yesterday  morning  to  seek 
employment,  and  walked  continuously  for  about 
eight  hours,  a very  long  round,  and  called  in 
vain  at  thirty-four  picked  good  shops,  in  company 
with  a very  respectablo-lo  -king  mau  that  I met 
leaving  a shop  where  he  had  been  applying  for  work, 
and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  showed  me  about 
a dozen  testimonials  of  his  ability  and  character. 
He  had  had  the  charge  of  some  very  good  work  as 
foreman  of  works,  was  a married  mau  with  six  young 
children,  and  had  had  but  throe  weeks’  work,  of 
varied  employment,  for  the  past  nineteen  weeks, 
and,  as  he  reluctantly  informed  me,  through  sick- 
ness and  death  in  his  family,  was  so  reduced  that  he 
had  had  to  part  with  his  tools  for  existence. 

I could  relate  many  similar  cases,  but  will  not 
further  encroach  : suffice  it  that  I could  not  have 
bolieved  some  time  ago  there  was  so  much  patient 
misery  about  as  I have  seen  these  few  months  past. 

I will  hope  this  appeal  to  a wealthy  and  charitable 
public  will  iuduco  a little  healthy  speculation  to 
provide  employment  for  the  thousands  who  depend, 
at  best  of  their  time,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Surely 
some  inducement  might  be  given  to  stimulate 
emigration.  Tnere  is  such  fierce  competition 
between  our  modern  employers,  that  what  with  a 
forced  system  of  work  and  continually  increasing  i 
activity  in  the  workshop,  and  such  an  ever-increasing 
u»e  of  machinery,  the  prospects  of  our  class 
are  neither  refreshing  nor  hopeful.  Will  some  of 
our  retired  capitalists  or  reflective  gentry  kindly 
interest  themselves  in  this  question  ? 

One  not  blessed  with  Incumbrances. 


SKILLED  WORKMEN. 

SIR, — Having  read  with  great  interest  what  has 
been  written  by  other  contributors  on  this  question, 
I am  led  to  ask  your  kind  indulgence  to  add  to  my 
former  letter  a few  more  remarks  on  the  subject. 

I am  the  more  induced  to  do  so,  because  I believe 
that  until  we  can  succeed  in  tracing  this  evil  to  its 
proper  source,  we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
understanding  as  to  what  course  should  bo  recom- 
mended as  a means  to  bring  about  a remedy,  and  if 
this  discussion  is  to  come  to  an  end  without  some 
suggestions  being  made  in  that  direction,  it  might 
well  not  have  taken  place. 

But  to  proceed.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  last,  say,  twenty-five  years, 
the  building  trade,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but 
in  many  provincial  towns,  has  been  visited  by 
frequent  strikes  ; some  have  been  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  lasted  over  a considerable  period  of  time. 
These  disputes,  when  and  wherever  they  happen,  are 
certain  t » create, — and,  while  they  last,  maintain, — 
a fictitious  demand  for  h mds ; for  the  employers 
use,  as  they  have  a perfect  right  to  do,  every  en- 
deavour to  fill  up  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike. 
They  bold  out  every  inducement  so  as  to  attract 
men  to  their  works,  engaging  all  that  present  them- 
selves. and  willingly  pay  to  all  without  discrimina- 
tion the  full  current  rate  of  wage,  not  caring  to 
look  too  closely  into  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
comers,  the  m ijority  of  whom  are,  a3  a rule,  either 
young  fallows  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of 
acquiring  skill,  or  men  who  never  had  any  capacity 
to  do  so  ; because  an  experienced  artisan,  although 
he  may  have  no  sympathy  with  a strike,  has  a 
natural  repugnance  to  be  designated  a “ black 
sheep.” 

Again,  strike  or  no  strike,  young  men  In  country 
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districts  have  at  all  times  a hankering  after  the 
opportunity  to  taste  the  novelties  of  towa  life, — 
more  especially  life  in  London.  This  desire  is 
stimulated  by  the  fascinating  accounts  they  hear  of 
high  wages  and  plenty  of  work.  In  days  gone  by 
their  ambition  was  kept  within  reasonable  bounds 
by  the  difficulties  of  distance,  and  only  the  more 
venturesome  would  have  the  pluck  to  make  a start. 
But  railways  have  removed  that  difficulty  ; there- 
fore, nowadays,  by  the  time  a young  fellow  has 
begun  to  learu  the  names  and  uses  of  the  tools,  and 
acquired  the  smallest  amount  of  manipulative  skill, 
he  is  off  to  town.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  stream  of  such  as  these  flowing 
into  London,  and  it  is  an  axiom  well  understood 
that  once  a countryman  gets  a start  in  London  he 
will  suffer  any  amount  of  privation  rather  than 
return  to  his  native  place  to  stop. 

Not  that  I wish  to  imply  that  because  a young 
man  gets  his  first  lessons  as  a craftsman  in  the 
country  he  is  the  worse  for  it  in  after-lifo,  providing 
he  shapes  his  course  in  the  right  direction.  I 
was  born  and  apprenticed  in  the  country  myself, 
and  I am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  for  I believe  I am 
well  within  the  truth  when  I say  the  majority  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  building  trade  were  originally 
from  tho  couutry.  But  what  I mean  is  this,  that, 
owin'  to  the  circumstances  I have  narrated,  the 
influx  is  greater  than  is  justified  by  the  demand  ; 
for  be  it  understood,  the  large  number  continually 
being  manufactured  (as  I have  described  in  my 
former  letter)  in  the  metropolis  do  not  migrate, — 
they  are  here,  and  here  they  stop.  Consequently 
the  market  is  glutted  with  workmen  whose  previous 
training  has  been  of  a very  limited  character,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  experienced  work- 
man can,  like  a garment,  be  made  to  order. 

Of  course,  some  of  these,  it  may  be  a majority,  do 
as  their  predecessors  have  done,  turn  out  to  be  good 
men  ; for,  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  there  are 
now,  as  there  always  were,  plenty  of  good  men  to 
be  found,  men  that  are  able  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything,  but  their  development  is  the  result  of 
time  and  opportunity,  blended  with  diligence  and 
capacity.  The  two  latter  virtues  are  at  the  pre- 
seut  time  in  too  many  cases  lamentably  conspicuous  i 
by  their  absence. 

It  is  argued  that  unskilful  artisans  are  preferred 
to  good  men  because  thsy  are  cheap.  I do  not  deny 
this  may  be  the  case  with  some  small  jobbing  firms,  , 
aud  in  tne  more  subordinate  branches  of  the  trade,  . 
but  with  larger  contracting  firms,  and  in  the  con-  • 
structive  branches  especially,  it  is  notorious  that,  the  i 
men  are  as  a rule  paid  at  a uniform  rate  so  as  to  : 
avoid  conflicts,  and  because  it  is  erroneously  be- 
lieved that  by  following  that  course  none  but  fairly  > 
experienced  hands  will  be  engaged  ; but,  unfortu-  ■ 
nately,  it  only  too  frequently  leads  to  opposite  : 
results,  because  some  one  other  than  the  principals  ■ 
in  the  firm  are  interested.  And  here  lies  the  pith  i 
of  the  whole  question,  because  if  novices  or  im-  - 
provers  were  paid  only  in  accordance  with  their  r 
qualifications,  there  would  not  be  so  much  attrac-  - 
tiou  to  draw  so  many  into  the  trade,  nor  so  many  • 
iniucements  for  a middleman  to  “manufacture”  ’ 
and  foster  them  to  suit  his  purpose,  to  the  detri-  - 
ment  of  more  matured  and,  consequently,  abler  r 
men.  And  if  the  unions  were  sincere  in  their  r 
statements,  and  thought  less  of  the  importance  of  f 
large  numbers  on  their  books  than  the  status  in  l 
skill  of  their  numbers,  they  would  have  done  long  ; 
ago  what  they  would  have  people  believe  they  are  ; 
now  doing,  — looking  after  tho  best  interests  of  I 
their  particular  craft,  and  defending  and  protecting  ; 
the  bond  fide  skilled  workman  against  the  cupidity  i 
of  tne  pretentious  duffer  and  the  greed  of  the  ; 
employer.  One  op  the  Old  School. 


Tlie  Improvements  in.  Little  Bridge* 
street. — Good  progress  is  being  made  in  clearing  , 
away  the  old  buildings  acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  for  the  widening  aud  ) 
extension  of  Little  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  > 
The  City  Press  says, — “ Au  interesting  portion  of  I 
the  work  is  the  demolition  of  that  well-known  : 
remnant  of  the  old  Roman  wall  whioh  originally  d 
extended  from  Lud  Gate,  and  followed  the  (I 
course  of  Pilgrim-street,  at  the  angle  of  whioh  t| 
still  remains  the  corner-stone  of  the  old  postern.  i| 
The  wall  appears  to  have  been  continued  down  t 
the  northern  Bide  of  Pilgrim-street,  and  to  have  i1 
crossed  the  present.  St.  Martin's-conrt  as  far  as  i 
the  old  Fleet  Ditoh.  The  part  now  being  demo-  x 
lished  is  situated  at  the  south-western  ooruer.of  >i 
Sc.  Martin’s-conrt,  and  extends  above  the  present  i 
surfaoe  some  30  ft.  westward ; bat  the  foauda-  li 
tions  of  the  ancient  structure  will  Btill  exist  at  i 
a considerable  depth  under  the  new  street  level, 
as  well  as  under  Dolphin-court  and  the  old 
Dolphin  Tavern,  as  far  as  the  railway  aroh  of  : 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line.  In  the  ) 
improvements  in  progress  the  laBt  vestiges  of  a 
curious  relio  of  old  London  sooial  life  will  dis-  i 
appear.  This  relio  was  originally  a bowling  or  :i 
skittle  alley  in  connexion  with  the  Blae  Last 
Tavern,  the  flooring  of  whioh  was  aotnally  on 
| top  of  the  London  wall  fragment  now  being  j 
pulled  down.” 
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OBITUARY. 

Henri  Lehmann. — The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Henri  Lehmann,  at  the  age  of  68,  will 
recall  to  many  English  artists  a name  that  for 
years  has  been  familiar  to  them  as  that  of  odo 
of  the  famous  Parisian  painters.  In  Paris, 
Henri  Lehmann  has  long  held  a position  of  the 
highest  honour,  a position  to  which  he  was  fully 
entitled,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was 
a consistent  and  sincere  lover  of  what  may  be 
oalled  perfeotly  oorreot  art,  a strong  supporter 
of  historical  traditions,  and,  as  a professor, 
an  unswerving  adherent  to  a style  of  art 
the  very  opposite  of  the  modern  school  which, 
since  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  painters,  has 
made  suoh  progress  abroad.  The  younger 
painters  are  disposed  to  regard  Lehmann's  work 
as  entitled  only  to  the  merit  of  extreme  respect- 
ability, and  it  is  rarely  that  the  modern  art- 
student  is  found  at  the  Luxembourg  with  his 
easel  before  the  pioture  that  we  all  remember 
of  the  group  of  Italian  peasants.  Bat  if  modern 
art  just  now  disregards  the  methods  represented 
and  defended  by  Lehmann,  it  was  only  a few 
years  since  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  spoke  at 
a Royal  Academy  dinner  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  their  body  by  Henri  Lehmann 
exhibiting  as  he  bad  done  that  year  a portrait, 
which  hung  behind  the  President’s  ohair.  It  is 
not,  however,  alone  as  a portrait-painter  that 
Henri  Lehmann  made  his  fame.  The  works  by 
which  he  first  attracted  public  attention  were 
chiefly  historical  and  Biblical  subjeots,  while  in 
later  years,  in  the  important  decorative  paint- 
ings of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  the  Palais  de 
Justice, — all  destroyed  daring  the  sad  days  of 
the  Commune, — he  developed  a new  and  un- 
expected power.  Born  at  Kiel  in  Holstein  iB 
1814,  at  seventeen  he  went  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  atelier  of  Ingres.  In  1835  he  exhibited  his 
first  work.  In  1847  he  was  naturalised  a French- 
man, and  in  1864  admitted  as  a member  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the  deliberations 
and  labours  of  which  his  broad-minded  culture 
i gave  him  a foremost  place.  HeDri  Lehmann,  a 
• naturalised  Frenchman,  has,  it  may  be  men- 
i tioned,  two  brothers  naturalised  Englishmen ; 

I one  Mr.  Rudolf  Lehmann,  the  highly-esteemed 

i painter;  the  other,  Mr.  Frederick  LehmanD,  a 
i well-known  figure  in  the  commercial  world. 

Professor  Friedrich  Drake,  a well  - known 
i German  sculptor,  died  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  inst., 
in  his  77th  year.  He  was  born  at  Pyrmont,  but 

■ went  to  Berlin  at  an  early  age.  After  working  as 
i an  ordinary  carver,  he  was  taken  as  a pupil  by 
i Rauch,  who  also  came  from  Waldeck.  Among 
i his  best  achievements  are  his  Btatues  of  JuBtue 

Moeser  at  Osnabrack  ; of  Melanothon  and  the 
i Elector  John  Frederick  at  Wittenberg ; of 

II  Frederick  William  III.  in  the  Thiergarten  ; 

■ Bismarck  and  Moltke  in  the  Berlin  Rathhaus; 
»i  and  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Rhine  Bridge  at 
Ij  Cologne — the  last. Darned  a work  which  won  for 

i its  author  the  Grand  Medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 

ii  tion  of  1867. 

WORKING  OF  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

GREEN  V.  CUTLER. 

I An  important  action  was  tried,  under  the  Em- 
pployers’  Liability  Act,  at  Bow  County-court,  on 
it  Monday,  April  3rd.  The  plaintiff,  James  Green, 
i an  angle-iron  smith,  sued  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
J Cutler  & Sons,  of  Mill  wall,  for  an  injury  sustained 
i by  him  while  in  their  employ. 

f|  It  appeared  that  in  October  last  the  plain! iff  was 
engage  I,  assisted  by  a hammerman,  in  “ flattening 
n'corners,”  and  the  hammerman,  in  striking  the 
liflatcer  held  by  the  plaintiff,  caused  a piece  to  fly  off 
itke  flatter,  which  struck  the  plaintiff’s  eye.  Ho 
In  went  to  the  hospital,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
)ito  remove  the  eye.  It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of 
1 1 the  plaintiff,  that  the  flatter  was  a defective  one,  it 
inbeing  too  short,  and,  in  fact,  worn  out.  Also,  that 
a boy  who  had  been  previously  working  with  the 
uiplaiutiff  had  been  taken  away  by  the  defendant’s 
liforeman  without  his  consent,  thus  materially  help- 
ing to  bring  about  the  accident.  The  plaintiff  com- 
niplained  to  the  foroman  about  the  defective  state  of 
the  tool,  upon  which  he  informed  him  he  must  make 
.'shift  with  the  same,  as  the  work  ho  was  doing  was 

i required  as  soon  as  possible.  The  plaintiff,  in 

■ endeavouring  to  make  shift  with  the  tool,  and  the 

ii  boy  having  been  taken  away,  the  accident  occurred. 
It  was  also  contended  that  angle-iron  smiths  ought 

l not  to  make  their  own  tools,  but  that  a new  one 
ilishould  have  been  given  to  the  plaintiff  when  he 
i Imade  the  complaint. 

: . On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  tool 
was  not  a detective  ono,  but  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  plaintiff's  negligence.  When  he  com- 
iplained  to  the  foreman  about  the  defective  tool,  an 
•i  jorder  was  given  him  for  steel  (which  was  kept  in 


store),  so  that  he  might  make  a new  flatter  when  he 
thought  tit.  Tno  defendant’s  foreman  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  plaintiff 's  work,  and  told  him  he 
would  have  to  do  it  over  again.  An  angle-iron 
smith  is  paid  according  to  the  work  produced,  and 
he  has,  out  of  his  wages,  to  pay  the  persons  that 
assist  him  with  his  work.  The  plaintiff,  in  order  to 
save  time,  did  not  make  the  new  flatter,  but  con- 
tinued working  with  the  alleged  defective  one,  and 
to  avoid  further  expense  asked  the  foreman  to 
remove  the  boy  as  he  would  not  require  him.  Thus 
the  accident  occurred.  It  was  also  contended  by 
some  well-known  engineers  that  piecos  must  of 
necessity  fly  from  all  flatters,  whether  new  or  other- 
wise, and  that  therefore  it  was  not  owiDg  to  the 
defective  state  of  the  tool  the  accident  occurred. 
Further,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  all  angle-iron 
smiths  to  make  their  own  tools. 

The  jury,  alter  an  hour’s  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, —damages  10(B. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cross  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Bompas,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendants. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Batley. — The  new  oottage  hospital  at  Batley 
is  approaching  completion.  It  stands  upon  a 
commanding  site  near  the  new  Grammar  School, 
and  opposite  to  the  Carlinghow  railway  station. 
The  style  of  architecture  selected  by  the  archi- 
tect (Mr.  Walter  Hanstook,  of  Batley)  is  of  the 
Renaissance  character.  The  edifice  stands  in 
the  centre  of  grounds  whioh  have  a frontage  of 
46yardB  and  a depth  of  111  yards.  The  main 
faejade  measures  115  ft.,  and  has  a depth  of 
80  ft.  On  the  plan  the  building  assumes  the 
form  of  the  letter  T-  The  hospital  is  built 
wholly  of  Holmfirth  stone,  and  exhibits  some 
good  masonry.  All  the  carved  work  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  ground-floor  of 
the  principal  front  is  occupied  by  a central  ves- 
tibule. To  the  right  are  waiting-rooms,  female 
accident  ward,  and  Board-room  ; and  to  the  left 
the  matron’s  room,  male  accident  ward,  and 
male  convalescent  room.  Behind  these  is  a 
continuous  corridor,  as  well  as  matron’s  and 
servants’  bedrooms.  Behind,  again,  are  the 
eurgery,  matron’s  store  - room,  aDd  kitohen 
offices.  The  first  floor  is  approaohod  by  means 
of  a triple  staircase,  and  contains  other  wards. 
Messrs.  W.  Preston  & Sods,  of  Batley,  are  the 
builders;  and  the  entire  cost  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  6,0001. 

Malton. — A new  block  of  buildings  has  just 
been  erected  on  the  Bite  of  the  old  Friends’ 
Meeting-house  in  Spittle-street,  their  purpose 
beiog  to  perve  as  a mission  hall  and  school  for 
adults.  For  nearly  seven  years  an  inetitaiion 
known  as  the  Adult  School  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  has  done  a good  work  in  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  manner  so  characteristic  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  by  whom,  hitherto,  it  has 
been  principally  supported.  There  are  Bohools 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  we  are  told  that 
there  are  many  who  are  indebted  to  the  Malton 
Adult  School  for  great  improvement  not  only  in 
their  mental  but  also  in  their  moral  condition. 
The  old  building  was  itself  possessed  of  some 
historic  interest.  In  pulling  down  an  old  wall 
which  had  formed  the  end  of  the  honse  a stone 
was  found  beariog  the  inscription  “ Addo 
Domini  1677,”  and  there  was  also  found  amongst 
the  foundations  a portion  of  a tombstone  bear- 
ing date  169 L ; so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude the  old  buildiog  was  odo  of  the  oldeBt 
Friends’  Meeting-houses  in  the  country.  It  is 
equally  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  re- 
nowned George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  had  preached  within  its  venerable 
walls,  for  in  his  evangelising  tours,  as  appears 
from  his  journals,  he  frequently  came  to  Malton. 
The  new  buildings  inolnde — on  the  ground  floor 
a day-school  for  Mr.  F.  RawiiDg,  a school  for 
the  adults,  and  a library  and  olass-room  adjoin- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  latter.  Each  of  the 
schoolrooms  is  about  24  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  13  ft. 
in  height;  and  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
buildings  is  from  Spittle-Btreet.  The  Mission  Hall 
is  a spaoious  room  on  the  first-floor,  the  dimen- 
sions being  about  50  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  16  ft.  high. 
The  building  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
style  of  architecture  being  that  of  “ Queen 
Anne.”  The  bottom  lights  of  the  windows  are 
glazed  with  Hartley’s  rouah  plate.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  the  following  contractors : 
Brick  and  stone,  Messrs.  H.  & W.  Oldfield,  of 
Castle  Howard ; joiners’  work  and  infernal 
fittiDga,  Mr.  G.  Hill,  Malton  ; plastering,  Mr.  W. 
Lonsdale,  Malton  ; plumbing,  glazing,  and  gaB- 
fittiDg,  Mrs.  Smiddy,  Malton  ; paintiog,  &o., 
Mr.  Walker  Wilson,  Malton ; ironwork,  Mr.  J. 
Keenan,  Malton.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  L. 
Webster,  of  Malton. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bristol  Cathedral. — An  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  stained  glass  in  this  building  by  the 
filling  in  of  the  Bouth  window  in  the  Newton 
chapel.  The  window  consists  of  four  lights  and 
tracery,  and  in  eaoh  of  the  former  has  been 
introduced  a subject  panel,  the  four  groups  being 
so  designed  as  to  embrace  the  six  acts  of  meroy. 
The  window  is  in  memory  of  the  widow  of  Mr. 
John  Lucas,  and  is  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & 
Sods,  of  College  Green. 

Kirkwall  Cathedral. — The  Kirkwall  Cathedral 
trustees  under  deed  of  mortification  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gilbert  Meason,of  Mordoun,  who  left  1,0001. 
for  beautifying  and  repairing  St.  Magnus 
Cathedral,  having  now  a considerable  surplus  in 
hand,  have  resolved  to  have  a large  window  in 
the  east  end  of  the  oatbedral  filled  with  stained 
glass,  but  before  doing  so  they  ask  the  sanotion 
of  the  Town  Council,  heritors,  and  kirk-session 
of  the  Established  Churoh.  The  Council  have 
approved  of  the  plan, 

Rudwinter. — Two  two-light  windows  have 
just  been  added  to  the  west  end  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Rad  winter,  near  Saffron  Walden. 
They  illustrate,  by  means  of  four  subjeots  in 
each  window,  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
In  the  first  window  Baptism  is  illustrated  by  the 
children  of  Israel  orossing  the  Red  Sea  (in  the 
distance  is  shown  the  pillar  of  cloud),  also  by 
Noah  and  his  family  entering  the  Ark.  Beneath 
these  two  types  is  represented  Our  Lord’s  last 
charge  to  His  disciples  to  “ Go  into  all  the  world  ” ; 
and,  lastly,  Infant  Baptism  in  a Christian  churoh 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  tracery  above  is  the 
Dove,  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
subjeots  in  the  Eucharist  window  are  the  Two 
Spies  returning  with  the  Cluster  of  Grapes,  and 
the  Children  of  Israel  gathering  Manna  in  the 
Wilderness.  Beneath  this  are  two  subjeots 
illustrating  Our  Lord’s  institution  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  and  its  Celebration  in  the  Churoh  of 
Christ.  In  the  tracery  is  the  chalice,  and  on  the 
scrolls  at  eaoh  side  the  word  “JesU.”  Muoh 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
windows  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Bullock. 
The  windows  are  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Isaac  A.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of  Charlotte-street, 
Fit  zroy -square. 


^IdoIis. 

A Hunter’s  Wanderings  in  Africa.  By  Fredk. 

Courtenay  Selous.  London:  R.  Bentley  & 

Son.  1881. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  Mr.  Selous’s  hand- 
some book,  and  although  we  cannot  pretend 
that  it  has  much  connexion  with  the  subjeots 
ordinarily  treated  of  in  our  pages,  beyond  show- 
ing the  difficulties  under  which  a substance  used 
in  the  arte,  ivory,  is  obtained,  we  oannot  refrain 
from  bearing  testimony  in  a few  lines  to  the 
spirit  with  whioh  it  is  written  and  the  fascina- 
tion it  exercises  over  the  reader.  It  is  a narra- 
tive of  nine  yearB  spent  amongst  the  game  of 
the  far  interior  of  South  Africa,  containing 
accounts  of  explorations  beyond  the  Zambesi, 
and  full  notes  upon  the  natural  history  of  all  the 
large  mammalia.  It  is  a fortunate  thing  fur 
England  that  amoDgst  her  sons  are  to  be  found 
men  ready,  indeed  anxious,  to  brave  any  diffi- 
culties and  to  meet  aDy  dangers  for  mere  love  of 
adventure,  ready  to  leave  a luxurious  home  and 
loving  relations  for  the  pathless  wilderness,  with 
its  accompanying  fears,  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
men.  Mr.  Selous  appears  to  be  of  that  happy 
temperament  that  enables  him  to  find  com-ola- 
tion  for  any  disaster  in  the  feeling  that  it  might 
have  been  worse;  and  to  consider  after  being 
nearly  ninety  hours  without  food,  water,  or  pro- 
tection from  tbe  cold  daring  three  winter  nights, 
the  first  hearty  meal  and  a couple  of  good 
blankets  near  a fire  so  delightful  as  to  be  almost 
a compensation  for  the  hardships  he  bad  endnred. 
The  author  comes  of  a literary  and  artistic 
family,  and  handles  the  pen  as  effectively  as  the 
rifle.*  The  principal  illustrations  of  the  book 
are  the  work  of  his  sister,  Miss  A.  B.  Selous, 
which,  drawn  from  the  author’s  oral  desorip- 

* Many  of  onrreadcs  will  remember  one  of  th*  author’s 
relat  ves,  Mr.  Henry  0.  Selous,  as  <he  pa'nteriu  earlier  life 
ol  “ Burfurd’s  Panoramas,”  more  recently  of  many  pic- 
tures, and  the  drsigaer  oi  the  fatuous  “ P-lgrim's  Progress 
Ou  lines,  ’ sent  all  ever  'he  world  by  'h-  Art-Uni  m of 
L>ndon.  Aud  a second,  Mr.  Angioio  It.  Sel  us,  is  known 
hs  the  autior  of  no  ne  exce  lent  plays  produced  hy  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  and  by  Mr.  PntloS,  auilof  the  very  successful 
melodrama,  “True  to  the  Core,”  the  one  saiislactory 
result  of  the  much-mismanaged  T.  P.  Cooke  Trust.  Tbe 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Selous,  Mrs.  Pennessey,  has  made  her 
mark  as  a sculptor. 
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tions,  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  incidents  set 
forth. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Selons  dedicates  his  book  to 
his  friends  the  elephant  hnnters,  missionaries, 
and  traders  of  the  far  interior  of  Sooth  Africa, 
from  whom  he  “has  met  with  the  truest  kind- 
ness and  the  most  generons  hospitality,”  is  a 
valuable  assurance  to  intending  travellers  in 
that  distant  region  of  what  they  may  oonnt  on 
finding. 

VARIORUM. 

Last  year’s  bound  numbers  of  the  Art  Journal 
form  a beautiful  volume,  fit  for  the  library  or 
the  drawing-room  table.  It  inoludes  a dozen 
page-engravings,  the  same  number  of  excellent 
etchings,  besides  smaller  illustrations,  and 

much  interesting  and  instructive  reading. 

A new  and  improved  edition  of  Collingridge’s 
City  Directory  has  been  issued.  It  exhibits  a 
considerable  inorease  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  ita  immediate  predecessor,  mainly  due  to 
the  increasing  number  of  occupiers  of  offices  and 
small  warehouses.  New  streets  of  offices  have 
sprung  up  in  various  localities,  and  Leadenhall- 
market,  Wardrobe-chambers,  and  Fountain-oourt, 
Temple,  have  further  augmented  this  portion  of 
the  work  by  making  additional  contributions  of 
namee.  The  information  supplied  in  the  pages 
of  this  Directory  respecting  the  City  Livery 
Companies,  their  fees,  their  charities,  and  also 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  Masters  and 
Wardens,  are  the  most  complete  that  can  be 
obtained.  The  compilers  further  state  that  they 
have  brought  down  their  corrections  to  the  very 
latest  hour,  and  that  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Directory  include  the  very  useful  one  of  a street 
index  to  fire  hydrants.  The  Directory,  as  a 

whole,  well  sustains  its  high  reputation. A 

writer  in  “ Our  Homep,  and  How  to  make  them 
Healthy,”  is  strong  in  his  observation  as  to 
sanitation  and  consumption  : — “I  onoe  visited  a 
new  and  pretty  row  of  houses  in  a London 
suburb  to  see  a young  lady  there  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  pulmonary  consumption.  The  house 
was  literally  saturated  with  moisture.  This 
patient  died  from  the  disease  that  had  been 
lighted  up  into  activity  there.  On  making 
further  inquiries,  I found  that  in  the  same 
row  of  houses,  twenty  in  number,  there  occurred 
within  the  first  two  years  of  their  occupation 
Bix  other  instances  of  pulmonary  consumption 
and  fourteen  instances  of  acute  rheumatic  fever. 
A patient  who  was  once  under  my  care,  and  who 
was  a confirmed  cripple  from  rheumatio  disease 
following  upon  acute  rheumatio  fever,  gave  me, 
in  language  as  simple  as  it  was  truthful,  the 
history  of  her  case  at  its  origin.  Newly  married, 
Bhe  and  her  husband  bought  a new  house  which, 
in  their  desire  to  settle  qnickly,  they  inhabited 
while  the  walls  were  Btill  bedewed  with  mois- 
ture. Bhe  Biokened  with  acute  rheumatio 
fever,  and  never  fully  recovered  from  its  effects. 
Worse  than  all,  every  one  of  her  children, — and 
she  gave  birth  to  seven  after  her  attaok, — were 
affected  with  rheumatio  disease,  three  dying 
from  heart  affeotion  dependent  upon  the  rben- 
matio  constitution.  A lesser  degree  of  moisture 
in  a dwelling  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  the 
above-named  acute  and  serious  diseases  may  be 
sufficient  to  cause  much  painful  suffering.  In  a 
large  number  of  instances  neuralgia  and  sciatica 
are  either  induced  direotly,  or  are  greatly  pro- 
moted, by  residence  in  a damp  house.” 

Cassell’s  Magazine  Bpeaks  thus  as  to  female 
employment  abroad  : — “ In  Franoe  and  Belgium 
the  idea  seems  to  prevail,  either, to  lay  up  a suffi- 
cient provision  for  the  children,  or  to  place  them 
in  some  business  which  will  support  them. 
Even  professional  men  who  have  perhaps  a 
sufficient  income  for  their  present  needs,  but 
not  enough  to  endow  their  daughters,  will  often 
engage  in  business  for  their  Bake.  Of  this  I 
have  seen  many  instances.  A gentleman  with  a 
large  family  of  daughters,  having  come  into 
possession  of  a small  fortune,  has  invested  it  in 
a large  grocery  business.  His  daughters, 
though  beautiful  and  accomplished,  Berve  in  the 
shop,  and  they  are  not  the  less  thought  of  in 
Booiety  for  doing  so.  The  same  thing  is  done 
when  a reverse  of  fortune  is  experienced.  I 
know  a hosiery  and  trimming  shop  which  is 
kept  by  the  daughters  of  a lawyer.  They  are 
making  a comfortable  living,  instead  of  starving 
in  genteel  poverty,  as  is  often  done  by  ladies 
placed  in  similar  oircumstances  in  our  own 
country.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  coun- 
tries I have  mentioned  there  are  none  of  those 
foolish  prejudices  against  trade  which  are  now 
fortunately  disappearing  from  English  minds. 
In  Belgium,  whence  I write,  the  employment  of 


women  in  shops  and  offices  is  mnoh  more  general 
than  in  England.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  kind  of  shop  where  they  are  not  to 
be  found.  At  the  railway  stations  they  serve 
not  only  in  the  refreshment-rooms,  but  in  the 
tioket  offioe.  While  I write,  instances  of  women 
occupying  themselves  in  an  nnusual  way,  at 

least  to  our  ideas,  crowd  upon  my  mind.” 

Messrs.  George  Bell  & Sons  have  in  the  press  a 
somewhat  notable  book.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Streeter  has  been  engaged  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  something  like  an  authoritative 
history  of  the  world’s  famous  diamonds.  In 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Keane  (a  well-known  Oriental  soholar)  he 
has  completed  a volume  entitled  “The  Great 
Diamonds  of  the  World.” “Cassell’s  Con- 

cise Cyclopmdia,”  the  publication  of  which  in 
parts  is  just  now  commenced,  is  intended  to  be 
complete  in  one  volume,  and  to  meet  the 
wants  of  that  large  number  of  persons  who 
cannot  afford  to  purohase  an  expensive  work 
in  many  volumes.  It  will  iuolude  a number 

of  small  illustrations. Laxton’s  Price-Book 

for  1882,  the  sixty-fifth  edition,  shows  the 
continuance  of  that  oareful  superintendence 
whioh  has  given  it  its  established  character. 
Amongst  the  additions  is  a section  devoted  to 
the  subjeot  of  sanitary  work. 


glisallram 

Lead  Poisoning  in  Factories. — We  get  a 
paragraph  on  this  subject  from  the  Lancet. 

“ Public  attention  has  at  length  been  aroused 
to  the  fact,  well  known  to  the  profession,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Laws  with  respeot 
to  workers  in  lead  are  either  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent cases  of  poisoning  by  the  metal,  or  are 
disregarded  by  factory  owners  and  their  em- 
ployes. On  Saturday  last  an  inquest  was  held 
at  Shoreditch  on  a young  woman,  twenty. seven 
years  of  age,  who  succumbed  to  lead  poisoning 
after  but  ten  months’  exposure  to  the  deleterious 
substance  in  the  faotory  in  whioh  she  worked. 
Dr.  Forbes,  of  the  Shoreditch  Infirmary,  stated 
during  the  inquiry  that  he  had  admitted  into 
that  institution  sixteen  cases  of  lead-poisoning 
in  a few  months,  and  in  one  case  a girl  had  been 
employed  at  the  work  for  two  weeks  only,  and 
absorbed  so  much  poison  that  she  lay  between 
life  and  death  for  six  months.  We  believe  that 
there  are  in  existence  very  stringent  regulations 
as  to  workers  in  lead ; but  these  cases,  and  the 
numberless  instances  of  lead  paralysis  arising 
in  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  powder-dust 
in  white-lead  factories  especially,  that  come 
under  the  notice  of  physicians  to  hospital  out- 
patient departments,  afford  evidence  of  culpable 
laxity  somewhere.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Broadhnrst  has  brought  the  subjeot  under 
the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  we  may 
hope  to  learn  that,  without  delay,  a Government 
inquiry  by  the  medioal  officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  be  instituted  into  the 
precautions  taken  at  these  factories  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  the  deadly  dust.” 

New  English.  Church  in  Rome. — The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  English  Church  in  the 
Via  Babuino,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  which  is 
to  take  the  place  of  that  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  in  whioh  the  Eoglish  congregation  has 
met  since  1818,  has  been  laid  by  his  Excellency 
Sir  Augustus  Paget.  The  area  was  crowded, 
not  only  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  English  and  American,  in  Rome, 
but  with  many  members  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  now  established  here,  and  num- 
bers of  Italians.  From  the  hoarding  were 
flying  English,  United  States,  and  Italian  flags, 
together  with  the  red  and  orange  flag  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  church  was  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Street.  Upon  the  foundations, — 
always  a moBt  costly  affair  in  this  city, — 60,0001. 
have  been  spent.  The  Bite  cost  about  6,0001.,  and 
the  committee  have  5,0001.  in  hand.  About 
70,0001.  more  are  wanted  to  complete  the 
building. 

Middlesbrough. — Mrs.  Cann  has  given  a 
stained-glass  window  to  theChurch  of  St. Peter’s, 
Middlesbrough.  Messrs.  Isaac  A.  Gibbs  & 
Howard,  of  London,  are  the  artists,  and  the 
subjects  illustrate  Christ  blessing  Children,  and 
the  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter. 

Art  Union  of  London. — The  distribution  of 
prizes  will  take  place  at  the  Royal  Adelphi 
Theatre,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  inst. 

Royal  Academy. — The  private  view  is  fixed 
for  Friday,  the  28th  inst. 


[April  15,  1882. 


Street  Improvements  in  Edinburgh. — 

The  improvements  made  on  many  of  the 
thoroughfares  throughout  the  city  of  late  have 
added  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  commnnity.  The  carriageway  of  Fountain- 
bridge,  for  example,  whioh  was  formerly  mac- 
adamised, and  in  wet  weather  was  usually  very 
dirty,  has  recently  been  paved  from  Whitebank 
westwards  to  Angle  Park,  and  when  the  whole 
of  the  improvement  at  Mr.  M‘E  wan’s  ground, 
including  the  widening  of  the  street,  has  been 
carried  out,  it  will  certainly  add  to  the  amenity 
of  the  locality.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  ■ 
about  2,0001.  The  carriage-way  at  Hope  Park  : 
and  Causewayside,  one  of  the  oldest  thorough, 
fares  in  the  city,  and  the  bad  condition  of  whioh  i 
had  long  been  a cause  of  complaint,  haB  now  • 
been  paved  from  Gifford  Park  to  the  Grange-  ■ 
road,  a distance  of  nearly  half  a mile.  This  i 
operation,  whioh  is  just  being  completed,  and  l 
will  cost  about  3,3001.,  cannot  fail  to  be  appre-  ■ 
ciated,  as  the  old  macadamised  surface  was  a i 
great  source  of  annoyance,  especially  in  windy  t 
weather,  in  consequence  of  the  clouds  of  dust  t 
flying  about.  A very  much-needed  improve-  - 
ment  has  been  carried  out  at  St.  Leonard’s-hill,  , 
which  has  been  paved  in  a satisfactory  manner,  , 
the  joints  of  the  stones  being  filled  in  with  : 
asphalte.  Formerly  the  road  was  macadamised.  . 
Many  of  the  private  streets  and  roads  in  the  2 
oity  have  also  received  attention  from  the  Town 
Council,  and  have  been,  or  are  being,  put  in  t 
good  order.  The  whole  of  the  roads  in  the  f 
Merchiston  district  are  being  macadamised,  and  : 
rolled  with  the  20-ton  steam  roller. 

Old  Dunnikier  House,  Kirkcaldy.  — A ' 

correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  says: — This  fine  i 
old  mansion,  a conspicuous  object  in  the  High- 1 
street  of  Kirkoaldy,  and  for  more  than  a cen-  i 
tury  the  residence  of  the  Oswalds,  is  about  to 
undergo  extensive  alterations,  with  the  view  of: 
converting  the  ground-floor  into  shops, — rather:; 
urgently  required  for  the  increasing  needs  of. 
the  town.  This  will  necessarily  impair,  on  then 
Btreet  front,  at  all  eventB,  the  antique  character?! 
of  the  building,  which  is  a sort  of  represents-;; 
tive  seventeenth. century  house.  It  is  a large;, 
and  imposing  dwelling,  particularly  at  the  back 
(which  is  really  the  front),  partaking  a good, 
deal  of  the  Elizabethan  type  of  architecture, v 
with  two  curved  gables  to  the  Btreet,  and  sur-:; 
mounted  by  an  octagonal  dome  or  cupola  whioh” 
towers  above  the  surrounding  houses.  The!' 
staircase  is  very  handsome.  It  is  oak,  witht1 
massive  balusters,  and  nearly  100  steps.  Thet' 
principal  rooms  are  wainscoted  with  panelled;, 
oak,  and  until  lately  several  of  the  fireplacest; 
were  lined  with  painted  Dutch  tiles  of  thel 
period.  By  Borne  it  is  thought  that  the  builderd 
was  Captain  James  Oswald ; others  supposes 
that  it  was  erected  by  his  father-in-law,  Provost;' 
Matthew  Anderson,  probably  about  1640-60,  asji 
a dowry  for  his  daughter.  Some  historical; 
interest  also  lingers  about  it.  Adam  Smith,  , 
who  lived  just  across  the  street,  was  a frequents 
visitor,  Mr.  Oswald  of  that  day  (the  Right  Honj; 
James,  M.P.,  and  a Lord  of  the  Treasury)  beingn 
his  intimate  friend. 

The  Victor  Emanuel  Memorial.  — Oorr 

correspondent  from  Rome  adds  to  his  notes  one; 
the  competition  given  in  our  last  the  followingi1 
information  : — 1st  Prize,  50,000  francs.  No.  2491) 
Design  for  the  systematising  of  the  remains  oi 
the  Theatre  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  (to  which; 
I referred  in  my  notes)  embracing  a triumphahi; 
arch,  column,  &c.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a 
student  of  the  French  Academy — (M.  Menot).i 
2nd  Prize,  30,000  francs.  Authors,  Messrs.; 
Ferrari  Ettori  e Pincentini  Pio.  Contractors/)’ 
No.  194.  This  is  the  design  to  which  I referred  , 
as  proposing  to  widen  two  sides  of  the  Corse 
and  heap  up  terraces  and  fountains  to  hide  the, 
Capitol.  3rd  Prize,  20,000  francs.  No.  2591 
Alteration  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  and  monun 
ment  in  centre. 

Warley  (Wigan).  — New  Board  Schools;!, 
consisting  of  three  departments,  viz.,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  with  class  rooms,  lavatories! 
&c.,  have  been  opened  here.  There  are  also 
teachers’  residences,  spacious  play  - grounds; 
boundary  walling,  and  out-buildings.  The  com 
tract  for  the  whole  of  the  work  was  l,88lZi  i 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs; 
Stockton  & Son,  builders,  Oldbury,  from  plans: 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  K.  F 
Matthews,  architect,  Birmingham. 

Professor  Adolphe  Menzel  will  send  * 
picture  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
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Fog  and  Smoke. — The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Marylebone,  in  his  “ Sanitary 
Chronicle,”  says, — “ The  repression  of  fog,  or, 
rather,  the  purifying  of  the  air  from  sulphur 
oompounds  which  are  slowly  oorroding  alike  the 
finest  works  of  art  and  our  own  mucous  mem- 
branes, though  urgently  needed  for  comfort,  and 
even  existence,  yet  with  the  present  appliances 
and  ideas,  it  seems  a hopeless  task  to  deal  with  ; 
the  more  so,  since  those  who  have  pretended  to 
speak  with  authority  upon  the  matter  have 
turned  their  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
visible  and  palpable  smoke,  neglecting  the  in- 
visible vapours  which  do  the  main  injury.  A 
greenhouse  in  the  parish  emitted  blaok  Bmoke; 
the  neighbours  oomplained ; the  owner  then 
substituted  coke  for  coal.  Now  the  ohimney 
poured  out  in  bountiful  profusion  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  oxide,  and  sulphurous  gases,  all  perfectly 
invisible;  but  the  complaints  were  more  bitter, 
and  the  first  evil  was  preferred  to  the  remedy, 
for  the  palpable  and  thick  smoke  could  be,  in 
some  degree,  excluded,  but  exclusion  of  the 
Bnbtile  gaBes  was  impossible.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  so-called  smokeless  fuel,  and  even 
the  use  of  ordinary  coal-gas  itself  (the  latter 
oontainiog  17  grains  of  sulphur  per  1,000  oubio 
feet)  would  by  no  means  purify  the  London 
atmosphere.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
demands  an  entire  revolution  of  all  our  domestic 
and  social  habits,  and  the  utilisation  of  Borne 
oombustible  product  which  contains  no  sulphur. 
That  this  revolution  will  take  place  withia  the 
next  fifty  years  appears  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.” 

Statue  of  Burns  in  Dumfries. — Last  w 
a statue  of  the  poet  Burns  was  unveiled  in 
Dumfries  by  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  event  was 
i made  the  ocoasion  of  a national  demonstration. 

: At  one  o’olook  a large  public  prooeBsion  paraded 
i the  streets  of  the  town.  It  was  composed  of 
| representatives  of  all  the  trades  and  societies  of' 
I the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries. 
iAt  three  o’clock  the  unveiling  ceremony  was 
(commenced.  The  Btatue  is  placed  on  the  spaoe 
in  front  of  Greyfriars  Church.  It  is  cut  in 
(Sicilian  marble,  and  was  exeouted  at  Carrara 
(from  the  model  designed  and  prepared  by  Mrs. 
D.  O.  Hill,  and  it  stands  on  a pedestal  of  gray- 
tstone  at  a height  of  5 ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
ibard  is  represented  as  resting  easily  on  an  old 
tree  root.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a cluster  of 
daisies  ; the  head  is  turned  towards  the  right 
shoulder,  with  the  eyes  gazing  into  the  distance. 
Near  by  lies  a collie  dog,  a broad  bonnet  half 
[covering  a well-thumbed  song-book,  a rustic 
|flageolet  being  added  in  further  suggestion  of 
[this  ploughman’s  relations  with  the  Muses.  The 
[COBtume  other  than  the  plaid  is  that  derived 
from  the  well-known  Nasmyth  portrait,  which 
* as  also  been  followed  in  the  features. 

Epping  Forest. — It  is  understood  that  her 
[Majesty  will  travel  by  train  to  Chingford 
fetation,  and  thence  visit  the  numerous  romantic 
[(portions  of  the  forest  which  are  reached  by  the 
jjascent  leading  to  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel.  A 
qmap  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Henry  Sell, 
JlBolt-court,  Fleet-street,  showing  at  a glance  the 
dwhole  area  of  the  forest,  extending  from  this 
ijpoint  to  its  extremities  in  each  direction,  to- 
gether with  the  new  roads,  the  Royal  or 
il"  Green”  Ride,  whiob,  when  completed,  will 
iviraverse  the  entire  extent  of  woodland  and 
uglade,  the  Connaught  Waters  or  series  of  lakes, 
Imd  the  new  roads,  paths,  and  improvements  as 
uivrranged  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  latest 
Kate.  As  an  appropriate  guide  this  map  will  be 
around  useful. 

' Protest  against  the  Removal  of  the  Old 
JiEddystone  Lighthouse. — At  a recent  meeting 
i >f  the  Cattewarer  Commissioners,  the  Chairman 
/Mr.  J.  Bayly)  remarked  that  he  had  lately 
oeen  in  communication  with  Sir  John  Lubbook 
etespecting  the  removal  of  the  Old  Eddystone 
liLighthouse.  Sir  John  expressed  it  as  his 
npinion  that  it  was  a great  pity  that  the  strnc- 
i ture  could  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  original 
unlace  as  a mark  of  Smeaton’s  great  engineering 
. ivork,  without  having  to  be  altered  or  removed. 

n his  letter  Sir  John  said,  “ I hope  ere  long 
) he  Government  will  appoint  an  inspector  of 
■ indent  monuments,  and  in  this  way  we  shall 
>e  in  a better  position  to  prevent  such  acts  of 
filandalism.” 

Electrical  Engineers. — We  understand  that 
be  Hammond  Company  have  started  an  Elec- 
rical  Engineering  College  in  order  to  provide 
ae  thorough  scientific  and  practical  training 
eoeseary  to  young  men  of  good  education  who 
’ish  to  become  electrioal  engineers. 


The  Dawson  Memorial  Statue,  Bir- 
mingham.— A meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  the  George  Dawson 
Public  Memorial  was  held  on  Wednesday  night, 
to  receive  and  consider  a report  from  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  embodying  a proposition  by 
Mr.  Woolner,  R.A.,  the  sculptor  of  the  Btatue. 
Mr.  Sam  Timmins  presided.  Mr.  G.  J.  Johnson 
read  a report  from  the  officers  of  the  committee, 
who  stated  that  in  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  General  Committee  on  the  8th  of 
November,  they  prepared  a formal  request  to 
the  Town  Counoil  that  the  Council  should  in- 
struct  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  allow 
certain  alterations,  which  had  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Woolner,  to  be  made.  After  a formal 
communication  with  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee respecting  the  alterations,  Mr.  Woolner 
came  down  to  Birmingham,  and  after  again  in- 
specting the  statue,  met  the  officers  of  the 
Memorial  Committee.  The  result  of  the  con 
ference  between  them  was  that  Mr.  Woolner 
considered  that  alterations  to  the  present  statue 
would  remove  certain  minor  objections  as  to 
costume,  but  would  not  remove  the  principal 
objections  that  had  been  made.  Notwithstand- 
ing,  Mr.  Woolner  was  quite  willing,  if  desired 
by  the  subscribers,  to  make  these  alterations. 
But  he  suggested  that  he  would  execute  a larger 
statHe  in  bronze  for  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  the  casting,  which  he  estimated  at  about 
600Z.,  taking  nothing  for  his  own  work.  Towards 
the  600Z.  there  would  be  about  200Z.  available, 
being  the  estimated  balanoe  after  paying 
Messrs.  Barnsley  for  the  building  work  of  the 
canopy.  The  proposal  would,  therefore,  involve 
the  raising  of  about  400Z.  Mr.  Johnson  moved 
that  the  report  be  received,  and  this  was 
carried. 

The  Edison  Electric  Light  is  now  bemg 
tried  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  and  in  many  of  the  shops  and  ware- 
houses on  that  thoroughfare.  In  each  of  the 
lanterns  which  surmount  the  lamp-posts  are  two 
of  the  incandescent  lights  in  vaono.  There  are 
nearly  1,000  lights  in  all.  The  district  lighted 
is  supplied  by  four  circuits.  In  the  first  circuit 
there  are  Bixty-six  street  lights  and  Beventy- 
eight  lights,  of  sixteen-candle  power  each,  dis- 
tributed in  eleven  buildings  ; in  the  seoond 
circuit,  forty  Btreet  lights  and  forty-nine  lights 
in  seven  buildings;  in  the  third  circuit,  tweDty- 
four  street  lights,  twenty-six  lights  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  six  in  a shop,  Bixty-eight  in 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond’s  Hotel,  of  which  twenty 
are  in  the  restaurant,  nine  in  front  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  station,  and  fifty  - 
two  in  Bix  warehouses;  and,  in  the  fourth  oircuit, 
thirty-one  street  lamps,  147  sixteen-candle  and 
fourteen  eight-candle  lamps  in  the  City  Temple, 
seven  sixteen-candle  and  four  eight-candle  lamps 
at  No.  31,  216  sixteen-candle  and  sixteen  eight- 
candle  lamps  in  the  company's  central  station, 
and  nine  sixteen-candle  and  twenty-two  eight- 
candle  lamps  in  the  Viaduct  Tavern.  In  this 
cirouib  also  will  be  placed  fifty  Bixteen-candle 
lamps,  which  are  to  be  tried  in  the  General  Post- 
office. 


TENDERS 

For  the  first  section  of  tlio  additions  to  the  Eastern 
Counties  As>luml'or  Idiots,  Colchester.  Mr.  It.  F.  Val- 
lance,  architeot : — 

Stone  Floor  Staffordshire 
Laundry.  Blue  Bricks. 
ThornaB  Boyd,  Hackney  £3,594  0 ...£3,590  0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co..  Gloucester  ...  2,991  0 ...  2,942  0 

H.  Runnaoles,  Halstead  2,797  0 ...  2,7H5  0 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester 2,772  10  ...  2,737  10 

Oliver  T.  Gibbons,  Ipswich 2,750  0 ...  2,700  0 

George  Lee,  Colchester  2,630  0 ...  2,567  10 

N.  Saunders  A Son,  Dedham  2,555  0 ...  2,534  0 

H.  Everitt  & Son,  Colchester 2,650  0 ...  2,626  0 

R.  8.  Smith,  Ipswioh 2,517  19  ...  2,547  19 

G . Grimwood  & Sons,  Sudbury  ...  2,195  0 ...  2,495  0 

K.  Dupont,  Colchester 2,490  0 ...  2,452  0 

Geo.  Dobson 2,466  0 ...  2,449  0 

E.  Bade,  Lexden  (accepted)  2,300  0 ...  2,262  0 


For  additions,  Ao.,  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Deptford, 
for  Messrs.  Fox  A Sons.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  archi- 
tect : — 

Amer  £381  0 0 

Bridel 312  0 0 

A.  & F.  Smith 300  0 0 


For  new  roof  and  attics  to  Start’s  Hill,  Farnborough, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Lovibond.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris, 
architect 

Taylor  A Son,  accepted. 


For  two  stable9,  coachhouses,  and  coachman’s  dwellings, 
Kinnerton-street,  Wilton-place.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hars- 
ton,  architects : — 

C.  Wall  £1,240  0 0 

Nash 1,070  0 0 

Shurmur 1,036  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Central  Sohools,  Brimington,  for 
the  Brimington  U.D.  School  Board.  Messrs.  Rollinson  A 
8on,  architects 

John  Cropper  £617  4 6 

Joseph  Cropper  626  10  0 

Chadwick  & Co 62J  0 0 

Drabble 6»>  0 0 

Forrest  698  7 0 

Margerisou  680  0 0 

Wright  575  0 0 

Handby  568  0 0 

Gough  A Glossop 660  0 0 

Gough,  Chesterfield  (accepted)  642  10  0 


For  a ohurch  at  Temple  Normanton.  Messrs.  Rollin- 
on  A Son,  architects  : — 

Jixcavator,  Maton,  Waller,  and  Flatterer's  Work. 

Hopkinson  ,.,£712  0 0 

Chadwick  & Co 700  0 0 

Askew 689  0 0 

Forrest  684  0 0 

Bingham 651  0 0 

Fisher  Bros 647  O 0 

Langley 639  0 0 

Wright  «37  0 0 

Heath  690  0 0 

Marg**rison  A Sous 685  0 0 

Handby  £67  0 0 

Hoole,  Hasland  (accepted)  656  0 0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  Sfo.,  Work. 

Pitch  Pine.  Oak. 

Fisher  Bros £661  16  9 ...£fl01  16  9 

Forrest 639  0 0 ...  583  7 0 

Moakin 457  16  0 ...  497  16  0 

Sraedley  424  0 0 ...  454  0 0 

Statbam  418  0 0 ...  478  O 0 

Davenport  417  0 0 ...  428  0 0 

Vailenoe  413  0 0 ...  448  0 0 

Chadwick  & Co 393  0 0 ...  410  0 0 

Langley 389  0 0 ...  409  0 0 

Rollinson  378  0 0 ...  410  0 0 

Hoole  354  0 0 ...  400  0 0 

Brown,  Hasland*  351  0 0 ...  401  0 0 

Handby  347  0 0 ...  392  0 0 

* Accepted  for  pitch  pine. 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Church-road,  Acton,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Blick.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  archi- 
teot : — 

Penny  & Co.,  Ealing  .£1,111  0 0 1 

F.  U.Tozer.  Nottiug-hill  9 9 16  0 

C.  Maton,  Kow  885  0 0 

T.  Nve,  Kai-ug 84b  0 0 

M.  W.  Rowles,  Acton  925  0 0 

J.  Dorey,  Brentford  . 812  0 O 

J.  Parker,  Acton  (acoepted)  698  0 0! 


For  a dwelling-house  and  shop,  498,  Bethnal-green. 

Messr$  A.  AC.  Harston,  architects  •. — 

JackaonATodd  £897  0 0 

Johnson 387  0 0 

Shormur 882  0 0 

Parish  8«9  0 0 

Cox  HU  0 0 

Sargeant... 797  0 0 

Russell  767  0 0 


For  new  police-station  and  lock-up,  Fakenham,  Norfolk, 
for  the  magistral  s of  the  county.  Mr.  It.  Makilwaiue 
Phipson,  architect  : — 

Barnard,  Norwich  £1,020  10  0 

Grimwood,  W’eybrcad  9’>5  u 0 

Mayes.  Oereba'm 977  14  0 

Bardell  Bros.,  Lynn|  ..  950  o 0 

Smith,  Fakenham  9 3 0 0 

Turner,  Fakenham 698  0 0 

Tuthill,  Fakenham  ...  795  0 0 

Dawes  Bros.,  Lynn  (aocepted) 765  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stabling  in  Windsor 
Castle-vard,  Hammersmith,  for  the  London  General  Om- 
nibus Company  (Limi'oo).  Mr.  Alfred  Tosb,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : 

Apsey&Son £846  11  0 

Garrud  823  15  0 

Kilby  818  0 0 

Niblett  797  0 0 

Richens  A Mount  789  o 0 

Gemry  745  0 0 

Beale  732  0 0 

Wheeler  720  0 0 

Burch  A Moor 697  0 0 

Parker  (accepted)  649  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Horseshoe  Inn, 
Kintbury,  Berks,  for  Messrs.  Hawkins,  West  Mills 
Brewery,  Newbury.  First  poriion  of  works.  Mr. 
Money,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ; — 

C.  Bronsden,  Kintbury £745  0 0 

R.  N-  Uoskings,  llungerford  600  0 0 

J.  Wooldridge  Si  Son,  llungerford...  . 570  14  2 

A.  Bailey,  Tha'cliam  .. 498  0 0 

D.  Pope,  Woodbay 491  0 0 

J.  Bauce,  Kintbury 461  0 0 

George  Elms,  Stockcross  428  0 0 


For  sewering,  dvainiBg,  Ac.,  Ashfield-road  and  Smith- 
street,  Urnistoo,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irweli  Sanitary 
Authority.  Qaantitios  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Price : — 

S.  Holt,  Newton-Ueath £459  8 0 

K.  Bird,  Chorlton  352  4 6 

J.  Oaks,  Kearsley  32.3  13  0 

M.  Naylor,  Holme  300  17  O 

J.  Randall,  Weaste  (accepted)  273  4 3 

For  two  shops  at  High-road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  D.  J. 
Pash.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
U.  E.  Pollard  .— 

Spencer  A Co.  £1,555  0 0 

8 wain  7 1,529  0 0 

Vears  A Co 1,353  0 0 

Hallett  A Stewart  1,315  0 0 

Stimpeon  A Co 1,313  0 0 

Ward  A Lainblo  1,297  0 0 

Beach  1.235  0 0 

Anderson  1,203  0 0 

Demsford  1,170  0 0 

Kell  on  d LUO  0 0 

Niblett L147  0 0 
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F"r  theereotion  of  Board  schools  to  accommodate  421  ' 
cbildreu,  masters'  rooms,  Sc.,  near  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Mr.  James  Newman,  architect;— 


Tiled  Roof.  8!ated  Roof. 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co £5,290  0 0 ...  £6,251  0 0 

John  White 4,962  0 0 ...  4,933  6 0 

A.  A.  N-wnham  4,60  ■ 10  6 ...  4,400  13  6 

James  Hayden 4,400  n 0 ...  4,38  • 0 0 

Isaac  Barton  4,311  0 0 ...  4,284  0 0 

George  lia> lea 4, 2*0  0 0 ...  4.172  14  0 

W m Newman 4,229  0 0 ...  4.1-9  0 0 

Alfred  Yuuog  4,lu0  0 0 ...  3,990  0 0 


For  taking  down  eight  houses,  shops,  and  outbuildings 
in  Higb-streec,  Nutting  bill,  and  the  Mall,  clearing  site, 
building  vaults,  and  carrying  out  other  works  in  connexion, 
for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kenuugtoo.  Mr.  W. 


Weaver,  surveyor : — 

O.  F.  Kearlev £1,198  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 1,183  0 0 

Monday  « Sous 1,130  0 0 

O.  Alldred  ...  1,-85  0 0 

Rog-rs  & Dickens  1,030  0 0 

J.  .‘dears  ((accepted) 910  0 0 


High  strret.  Messrs.  Bird  & Waiters,  architects 

Mark  £681  0 0 

Temple  "45  0 0 

Veares 810  0 0 

Wild. ms  6t2  0 0 

Ja-  kson  & Toed  613  0 0 

An  ley  810  0 0 

Snurmnr  (accepted)  685  0 0 


Accepted  for  a public  school,  for  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow.  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  architect ; — 

Bartley  Dinsmore  (Masonry)  £3,926  12  10 

Alex.  Livingstone  ( Aright)’ 1,980  3 4 

Hender.on  A A -not  (Numbing) 343  10  0 

William  Darrio  (Slating)  2o7  Id  0 

Rigali  A Tonner  (Plastering)  300  6 8 

Galbraith  a.  Wiuton  (Tiling)  210  0 0 

G.  & J.  Kae  (Glazing)  228  o 0 

D.  & ti.  Graham  (Ga>fltiing)  91  2 2\ 

J.  Combe  & Son  (Hca-ing)  149  0 0 

J.  Mctiallie  & Co.  (Ventilating) 12117  1 

Brown  A Whitelaw  (Smith's  Work)  2ft l 4 9 

W.  McQeuch  A Co  (Ironmongery)...  91  12  7 

McFarlane  A Bmi'h  ( Paiuting)  119  0 0 

M.  McCulloch  A Co.  (Cast  Iron)  ...  17  15  0 


For  new  premises,  Pechbam,  for  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Banking  Company.  Messrs.  EdmestoD,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  Mark  King  : — 

Higgs  A Hill £8.140  0 0 

Bojer  7.900  0 0 

St-el  Bros 7.635  0 0 

Nye 7,470  o o 

Bo«oe  7,469  0 0 

McLacblsn  A Sons  7,448  ti  0 

Kiilbjr ..  7 337  0 0 

Sq»  pberd  7.330  0 0 

8miih  A 8on  7 q 0 

Shapley  A Stafford  7/236  0 0 


For  new  flooring,  plastering,  and  seating,  in  wainscot, 
to  the  churcno!  All  Saints,  Beitoo,  near  Great  Yarmouth 
Messre.  B.  tile  A Olloy,  architects  : — 

5aveJ 0 C 

£.owb,'  451  0 0 

IVood'uffo  447  0 0 

Cornish  A Gay mer  ; accepted)  4)4  0 0 


For  new  biilia-dr-  om  and  additions  to 
South  Beach,  Gre.t  Ya  moutn,  for  Mr.  W 
Buttles  01  ey,  ar.  hiCecta  : — 

J Legeelt 

E.  H-wes  

W.  Wright 

T.  Howes  (accepted)  ...  .. 


SeaG-ld  House, 
'.  Holt.  Messrs. 

,.£100  0 0 
. 375  0 0 
. 366  13  0 
. 3d2  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Freemantle,  Southampton.  Messrs 
J.  G.  P-  ole  A Sun,  architects  : — 

5'7la,,d 0 0 

“olt „ • 743  0 0 

Stevens  & 8un  535  0 0 


For  widening  and  for  alterations  to  Noroot-lane  Tvle 
hurst,  tor  the  Ty  ehurst-road  committee  ' 1 

Middleton £663  1 fi 

Allcock.  Camberley 503  0 0 

S1*!* 656  16  0 

Colllor 650  0 0 


F^r  the  Royston  Lock-up.  Mr.  Uiban  A.  Smith, 


architect  : — 

W.  Gibbons  A Co.,  Bontingford £3,970  0 0 

J.  L.  Glasscock  A Son,  Bishop's  Stort- 

ford  3,850  0 0 

Wade  A Edey,  8t.  Neot’s 3,610  0 0 

G.  Warboise,  Bassingbourne,  Cambs.  3,593  0 0 

8.  Kedhou-e,  Stotfold  Balduck  3,553  0 0 

A.  Buoting,  St.  Ives  3,450  0 0 

Wilimott  A Son,  Bassiugbourne  (ac- 
cepted)   3,340  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  infants'  school,  Ocupart-street, 
Soniba-nptoo,  for  the  Southampton  School  Board.  Mr. 


K.  J.  Howell,  architect  : — 

Ba’lev £2  291  0 0 

B'in*on  A Born 2,t75  0 0 

Stevens  * Son  2.158  0 0 

Rowland 2,098  0 0 

Bull  A Sons  2,048  0 0 

Dyer 2/  25  0 0 

Crook  (accepted)  1,937  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  a sewer  at  Crouch-eod.  Mr. 

F.  de  Conroy- Mea-le,  surv-yor  ; — 

Wilkes  A Co.,  Bishopsgate  j £949  0 0 1 

Ford  A Everett,  Westminster  74i  6 9 

Jackson  A Son,  Finsbury  Park 730  11  0 

8trachan  A Co  , Wood-g  een 7--7  17  4 

Adams,  Hackney 698  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 633  13  8 

Niobo’s.  Wood-green 630  0 0 

Hare,  Clapbatn  600  0 0 

McDowell  A Dawson,  Stoke  Newington  698  0 0 

Duumure,  Crouch-end  (accepted) 581  0 0! 


For  the  erection  of  buri-e-s  premises  at  Horn«ey-rise, 
for  Mr.  J.  M.  Broad.  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Stringer,  architect : — 
Macfarlane  Bros  , accepted. 


For  the  ventila'ion  of  the  ball-room,  tea-room,  staircase, 
Ac.,  of  theNoithern  Meeting-rooms,  Chnrch-street,  In- 
verness, for  the  ventilation  committee.  Mr.  A.  R.  Hen- 
derson, architect  : — 

Alex.  Mackav,  Inverness  (aooepted)...  £269  13  0 


For  coachhouse,  Ac.,  in  Chenies-mewe,  Govrer- street, 
for  Messrs.  Wolfe  A Sod.  Messrs.  Shoppee,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  8.  Young: — 

F.  W.  Cowper  (acoep  ed) £1,953  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

0.  8.  (we  cannot  repeat  lists  of  tenders.  Names  should  be  clearly 
written!.— A T.  T (say  ba»  come  out  so  b-dly  th*t  It  must  he  re- 
drawn).— O.  8.  (letter  i»  uutbefjre  ur).— B.  A.  W.  (try  the  Goru.au 
Emhas-y)  — T I,.  W.-V.  T.  B.-H.  VV.  K.  M — B.  & O.-F  A E - 
H.  B.-F.  H.  S.-A.  H.-J.  A — J.  J G T .— W.  B.-J.  J B.  -A.  R.  H 
— P.  C.— W.  S.  & Son  — G.  b.  R.  — w & L.-J.  Q.  P — T.  C.— W.  1\— 
C.  8 — H.  P.-K.  A.  * Po.-w.  P.-J.  N.— l)r.  D.-H  U.-J.  u.  A.- 
A.  H — T.  C.  B.-D.  W.-Geneial  B. 

All  siatemeuta  ot  tacts.  Hsu  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  aocompauieO 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fo> 
publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvimc 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblio  meetings,  rests,  of  oonrse,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1ITUATION8  VA0a.N1,  PaiU'N BB8H1PS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TBADB,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

81x  Line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ......  4a.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Advei- 
tise-oente  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract"  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  'he  Pn  bill  he  \ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  rUIRTY  words)  or  under  „....  is.  fid. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Cs.  fid. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  ot  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must  In  all  oases  be  called  for,  and  th« 
Office  Receipt  produced. 


THE  CHARGE  FOB 
For  " Situations  Wanted  " Ad 
For  all  other  Advertisements 


1 BOX  18  A8  UNDER 

irllsemente 3d.  per  Week. 

fid.  per  Week 


PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECK88 ARY. 

*a*  Btamps  must  not  oe  sent,  ont  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  pays  bit 
at  tae  Poet-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  POURORINTRR.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Ostbertne-street,  W.O. 
Advert lsemente  lor  the  current  week  s issue  must  reach  the  offic. 
before  rHRBR  o’olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TB8TI- 
M iNIALo,  Ac.  lett  at  the  Offioe  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  anr 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  b< 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Offioe  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB, 
Publisber.  46,  Catherine-sireet.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 00.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Box  Ground  Stone 

Ib  the  best  for  nse  in  all  exposed  positions,  being  ; 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  on  be  in  stock. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box.  Wilts  fAnvT. 

Do  alt  mg  freodtouo  and  Bain  atone  i 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  c 
fixing.  An  inspect!  to  of  the  Donlting  Quarries  ■ 
is  respectfully  solicited  ; and  Architects  and  ] 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  , 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  ] 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  : 
[’Ll ASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So-  • 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone,  i 
of  best  quality.  Prioes  and  Estimates,  inoluding  i 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-snb-Hamden,  Ilmin-i 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY.  Langbourn-i 
ohambers,  17,  Fenohnrch-street.  E.C.  [Advt.i 
Aspnaite. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Offioe : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.i 
Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
ARphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  38,' 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials, 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors/ 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-aheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  ton-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt. 
Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thioknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.,i 
London.  [Advt.  . 

J.  I..  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEBI 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  8ohools,  Hospital*. 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE: 

DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating"  post  free ai 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


SANITARY  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Liverpool:  51,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET.  London:  34,  LEADENHALL  STREET. 

__  . Proprietors,  GRIFFITHS,  BERD0E,  & CO.,  Manufacturers  of 

PAINTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES: 

TP'TVr  A A/TUIT  T)  A T-iurm  n . ' 


ENAMEL ^PAINTT^  y^7^or  use>  *n  colours,  dries  quickly  with  a hard  glazed  surface  like  porcelain.  Two  Coats  equal  two  of  ordinary | 


VARNISHES  of  all  kinds  in  highest  perfection,  and  thoroughly  matured.  Brilliant,  quick,  and  hard  drying. 


SILICATE  DISTEMPER. -A  Water  Paint  i 


papers.  ^ co^ours)  forming  a most  durable,  economical,  and  effective  wall-covering  and  substitute  for  waltlj 

Walls.— It  effectually  prevents  penetration  of  rain,  and  is  a cheap  and  most  effective  substitute  I 
and  p-events  decay.  inas  ®nck,  Cement,  Stucco,  Wood,  ko.,  perfectly  Non-Absorbent  and  Impervious  to  Damp,  and  arrest 1 1 

GRIFFITHSES  ^PATENT^  W DlTE.^the  ^only^  Reliable  Substitute  for  White  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Superior  to  them  in  covering 


not  readilv  ar  “conumJ'-  Applicable  lor  every  purpose  for  which  white  lead  is  used,  quite  unaffected  by  Gases,  doe 

notreadily  blister,  ground  exceedingly  fine,  and  unites  freely  with  other  colours  without  i. ' ' 


oTT  m a min  ° j » *-“v*  uu‘™  “™i/  «ii.u  uiunr  cotours  wicnout  injuring  the  most  delicate  tints. 

SILICATEand^SANITAEY  PAINTS  io  «],  colours,  for  House.  Ship,  and  gaosra!  use,  internal  or  ea.eroal. 


and  Durable  Havino-'  u“  cu‘.olirs>  I('r  -tLOUse,  Skip,  and  general  use,  internal  or  external.  Non-Poisonous,  Brilliant)] 

all  elimateq  beinp-  »niffe,.te/h!ater  covering  power  than  ordinary  paiuts,  are  tar  more  economical  ill  use.  Are  equally  effective  i. 
Rich,  Pure/ and  Permanent^  hTalfres  °cftgte™[jeraturo’  and  r®sif°  lhe  action  o Sea-air  and  Water.  The  Colours  are  exceeding  t 
upon  Wood.  Iron,  Cement,  or  ahy  other  substance^' 


Saturday,  April  22,  1882 
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Chaldean  Art.  to  show  that  these  primitive  Chaldeans  had  statue  of  an  architect  or  geometrician,  as  on  the 

ROM  the  lowland  marshy  maa^ere^  the  rudiments  of  art.  But  the  dia-  knees  of  the  seated  figure  there  is  a stone  tablet 
alluvial  region  of  the  oover*08  now  raade  by  M.  Sarzec  in  the  mounds  on  which  is  sketohed  the  plan  of  some  edifice  or 
Tigro  Euphrates  delta  Tel-H®,  on  the  Shat-el-Hie,  furnish  ns  some  geometrical  problem.  This  plan  or  figure 

1 „ „ with  examples  of  Chaldean  art  far  in  advance  is  also  found  on  some  tablets  brought  by  Mr. 

nave  come  some  very  , 0 J 

valuable  records  of  the  °*  an^  °*  fc°e  ruae  exatnP^03  obtained  by  former  Rassam  from  the  site.*  There  is,  however,  no 
ost  primitive  popula  0xpl°rers>  aQd  whioh  tend  to  show  that,  close  reference  in  the  inscription  to  the  person  holding 
" — 1 — — ,-1 — — J any  suoh  appointment,  but  on  other  records 


lion  of  Chaldea.  For  apon  thitty  cent“i8s  ag°.  the  sculptors  and 
some  year,  a warfare  I br°f  3-workers  °£  this  primitive  land  had 

, , , made  great  advances  in  art  and  art -work, 

has  been  raging  be-  . 

. . ,.  Mr.  Rassam,  in  a lecture  before  the  Victoria 

tween  two  rival  parties  . 

- . . , . , , Institute,  which  we  have  reported  in  these 

01  Assyriologists  as  to  , 

,,  . ...  columns,  gave  an  account  of  the  site  of  this 

the  situation  of  the  ..... 

, ...  primitive  city,  and  described  the  monuments  he 

two  primitive  pro-  J ’ , , . , , , 

...  . , . j saw  there.  The  explorations  carried  out  by 

vinces  of  the  land  of  , 0 ,,  n _ / 

r,,  , , M.  de  Sarzec,  the  French  Consul  at  Bassorah, 

Chaldea.  Tho  earliest  . „ ’ _ 

for  the  French  Government,  have  been  most 


records  which  have  been 
recovered,  the  rude  semi- 


astonishingly  successful  in  the  recovery  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  records.  The  mound  of 


hieroglyphic  brick  legends,  jTel.Hoi8e.tuated  on  fchQ  Shat.el.Hi0|  or  River 
& . ,^1V.e  ,6  e.art?r  1D^8  Hie,  an  ancient  navigable  canal,  which  joins  the 

titln  nf  rnUr  nf  f.ho  nnrlo  J 


the  title  of  ruhr  of  the  lands 
of  Sumir  and  Akkad;  and  it 


Tigris  and  Euphrates  in  their  lower  course, 


persons  who  are  sculptors  and  wise  men  are 
mentioned. 

The  figure  is  seated  with  tho  hands  folded  on 
the  breaBt,  and  is  olad  in  a long  robe  to  the 
ankles.  This  robe  is  of  very  primitive  cub,  and 
could  have  been  little  more  than  a large  sheet. 
It  is  worn  so  as  to  cover  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm,  leaving  the  right  arm  free.  The  feet  are 
bare,  and  are  most  oarefully  out,  the  toes  and 
muscles  being  finished  very  accurately.  The 
lower  part  of  the  dress  and  the  stone  or  seat  on 
whioh  the  figure  is  seated  are  covered  with  a 
long  inscription  out  in  very  archaic  characters. 
This  inscription  contains  the  names  and  titles 


. , . . . ,.  Leaving  tho  former  at  Kut-el-Amarah,  and  of  many  of  the  ancient  Chaldean  deities,  and 

is  only  by  means  of  inscriptions  , , - , , . ,,  1 

,,  ,.  , , „ rrr  taking  a Bouth-westerly  coarse,  it  enters  the  a votive  offering  by  Gndea  patesi  (vicerov) 

recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Hor-  ^ , , , ..  ,,  . . ..  „ , 0 ' „ ^ 

J Jliiinnrates  near  v nnnnsu.e  the  rmnn  nf  the  v.nrcrn Ir.  f-.n  iko  mul  *■ 


_ . , , of 

muzd  Rassam  at  Babylon  and  in  | °W0aite  ‘he  T'T°!  ,the  j ZBrS“"a  to  lho  S°d  N“ea'-  Thb  b°“d  °«  ^ 

the  treasure. chamber  at  AbboHubba,  ^ K ‘“re,  a diagonal  biseotrng  , statue  be.ng  lost,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  judge 

. . 0.  , , ’ the  province  of  Samir  or  Shinar,  and  any  oity  the  type  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  Derson 

the  site  of  the  anoient  Sippara,  that  , ,,,  - , . .,  , , J,  . "U1V'U  1,110  pcisufi 

’ situated  on  its  banks  would  be  in  close  proximity  represented  belonged.  This  loss  is.  however 
we  aye  een  e ni  e y a e o a be  | to  the  other  ancient  towns  of  the  land.  The  fortunately  remedied  by  other  monuments 
situation  of  these  two  provinces.  It  is  now  monnd  „£  Tel-Ho  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  . recovered,  first  by  a bsautifullyout  head  of  a 
shown  clearly  that  Akkad,  or.  as  the  name  o(  the  canai,  and  abont  half  way  between  the  , porphyry  statu-,  which  has  been  recovered  by 

two  great  rivers.  From  time  to  time,  European  M.  Da  Sarzec,  and  also  by  the  bronza  statues  of 


means,  the  Highland,  was  the  region  of  Upper 
Babylonia,  in  whioh  were  the  anoient  cities  of 
Sippara,  the  Sepharvaim  of  the  Bible,  and  Agane, 
the  primitive  centre  of  the  Semitic  rule  in 
Chaldea  ; while  Samir  was  the  southern  region, 
the  land  of  the  delta,  and,  as  M.  Lenormant  has 
Bhown,  was  identical  with  the  “ land  of  Shinar,” 
in  which  the  first  post-diluvian  inhabitants  of 
the  land  settled  after  their  descent  from  the 
11  mountain  of  the  East.”  It  is  in  this  region 
that  we  find  the  most  primitive  cities  of 
Chaldea,  and  it  is  in  this  region  that 
all  the  traditions  of  the  childhood  of  Meso- 
potamian civilisation  are  located.  It  was  in  this 
region  that  the  legends  placed  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Xisuthrus,  the  Chaldean  Noah,  who 
dwelt  in  the  Isle  of  Immortality,  situated  “ at 
the  mouth  of  the  livers.”  It  was  here  that  the 
Annedotus  Oannes,  the  mystic  fish-man, — the 
Chaldean  Dagon, — whose  form  appears  fre- 
quently in  Babylonian-Assyrian  art,  first  im- 
parted to  men  the  rudiments  of  arts,  science, 
aud  letters,  and  laid  the  first  germs  of  the 


and  Arab  explorers  have  obtained  from  this  Bite  fire-priests  obtained  by  Mr.  Smitb.f  In  the 
bricks  and  cones,  and  two  statues  cut  in  black  first  example  we  have  one  type  of  features  pre- 
basalt; and  shortly  before  his  death,  the  late  sented,  and  one  which  serves  to  connect  the 
Mr.  George  Smith  obtained  some  curious  bronze  person  represented  with  the  Elamite  and  Snsa- 
statnes,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  nian  inhabitants  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
The  inscriptions  upon  these  objects  gave  the  Tigris.  Indeed,  if  this  head,  an  excellent  re- 
name of  this  anoient  city  as  Zirgnlla,  that  is,  the  production  of  which  by  heliography  appears  in 
“City of  the  Great  Light,”  and  the  dedications,  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  for  December,  is 
&c.,  proved  that  it  wai  one  of  the  great  centres  j compared  with  the  bas-relief  representations  of 
of  Chaldean  fire-worship.  This  fact  is  all  the  Elamites  given  in  the  sculptures  from  the  palaoe 
more  interesting  when  we  find  that  it  was  also  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh,  and  now  in  the 

the  Beat  of  the  earliest  “ metal-workers’ oolony  ” Koynnjik  room  of  the  British  Museum,  a very 

in  the  land.  From  the  explorations  made  on  olose  agreement  will  be  found  to  exist.  In  both 

this  site,  M.  de  Sarzec  has  obtained  statues  of  the  earlier  representation  from  Zergul  and  t n 

various  sizes  cut  in  black  granite,  basalt,  por-  the  Ninivite  bas-reliefs  the  figure  is  represented 

phyry,  in  bronze  and  terra-cotta,  and  numerous  in-  as  wearing  a cap  with  a decorated  turban  worn 

soribed  records.  The  majority  of  these  records  round  it,  while  the  head-dress  and  the  costume 

were  found  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace  are  quite  in  accord  with  the  figures  on  an  ancient 

and  temple,  and  the  valuable  collection  [has  seal  in  the  British  Museum.  A second  type  of 

reoently  been  acquired  by  the  French  Govern-  | features  is  presented  in  the  bronze  Btatues. 

ment  for  the  Musee  du  Louvre.  The  inscriptions  Here  we  have  a long-bearded  faoe  with  high 

,,  , . ...  ..  i - 1 • on  these  reoords  belong  to  the  most  primitive  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a olose  resemblance 

oaltare  and  omlisation  which,  m after-time,  type,  aefi  contrast  strangely  with  the  very  to  the  Tnrcoman  type,  while  theother  beardleea 

became  the  glory  of  Nmeveh  and  Babylon.  The  , advanced  character  and  finish  of  the  art.  The  type  is  certainly  Ugro-Finnic, "and  both  types 

erptorations  earned  ont  on  the  rams  of  Ur  , greater  camber  boar  dedications  to  the  patron  ; dearly  show  that  we  have  a primitive  popu. 

(Moghier),  Erech  (Warka),  Senkereh  (Larsa),  deitieB  of  the  oity  by  a monarch  named  Gudea,  | lati0n  of  Tartar  origin.  Indeed,  no  more 

and  other  primitive  cities  m this  region,  by  who  was  the  son  of  Dangi,  and  grandson  of  ! striking  proof  coaid  be  bronght  forward  of 

Messrs.  Layard,  Loftus,  and  Rawlinson,  have  fjrukh,  or  Likbagas,  ono  of  the  earliest  of  the  ' the  Turanian  origin  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 

shown  no  how  massive  and  ime-defymg  are  the  post-diluvian  kings  of  Chaldea.  The  first  mono-  tanf,  „f  Chaldea.  One  other  statne  or  monn- 

edifices  of  the  primitive  builders  of  Chaldea.  ment  whioh  we  may  notice  is  a seated  statne  of  ment  requires  to  be  mentioned  before  we 

1 he  discovery  of  painted  and  decorated  oham-  a priest  or  king,  which  is  out  with  the  most 

bers  at  Ur  and  Erech  and  of  Nipnr  (Niffer),  and  careful  finish  out  of  diorite.  The  head  of  the  * We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  give  a deserip  ion  rf 
of  neatly-engraved  gems  and  cylinder  seals  of  statue  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  the  remainder  *^e3e  Bn,i  other  plans  and  drawings  found  on  the  receLtly- 
Urukh  or  Likbagas,  the  Orchannes  of  Ovid,  one  of  the  work  is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  has  , ■ 

of  the  most  ancient  kings  of  Chaldea,  served  been  suggested  by  M.  Menant  that  this  ia  the  j lPstory  or  Babylonia.”  ’ gU'e  10  19 
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prooeed  to  state  some  of  the  important  faots 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  monaments  of 
primitive  Chaldean  art.  It  is  the  statne  in  alto- 
relievo  of  a personage  draped  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other,  but  its  mode  of  catting 
and  work  famishes  us  with  some  glimpse  of  the 
development  of  the  art  of  soalpture  in  Chaldea. 
This  statue  has  been  out  out  of  a blook  of 
diorite,  and  exhibits  a certain  crudity  compared 
with  the  other  examples.  A block  of  diorite  has 
been  chosen  which,  by  its  natural  shape,  could 
be  turned  into  a Btatue  of  the  human  figure. 
Prominent  parts  of  the  surfaoe  have  been 
utilised  for  the  carving  of  the  arms,  and  the 
trank  is  that  of  the  natural  stone  rounded, 
while  for  the  extremities,  by  cutting  away  por- 
tions, the  feet  have  been  made  to  appear  pro- 
minent below  the  long  robe.  Indeed,  this  a very 
valuable  and  interesting  record  of  primitive  art, 
as  indicating  the  transition  between  sculpture 
in  high  relief  and  in  the  round.  We  have  here 
examples  but  one  step  removed  from  bcetole  or 
astaroth  figures  of  the  Phoenician  and  Early 
Greek,  or  the  Palladium  of  the  Trojans.  The 
statue  of  a goddeBS  in  the  British  Museum 
bears  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  rude 
figures  from  Hissarlik,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Sohliemann,  and  which  were,  no  doubt,  copies 
of  the  celebrated  Palladi um,  and  which,  like  the 
figures  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  and  the  Hittite 
goddess,  were  at  one  time  roaghly-shaped  oonioal 
boulders.  The  seated  figure  which  has  come 
down  to  ns  is  a similar  work  to  the  only  statue 
mentioned  by  Homer.  In  the  sixth  Iliad  the 
procession  bears  to  the  temple  of  Athene  the 
saored  veil,  where  it  is  placed  by  the  priestess 
Theano  on  the  knees  of  the  Btatue  of  the 
goddess.  The  statue  must  therefore  have  been 
a seated  one,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Chaldean 
example.  The  rude  works,  Buoh  as  the  statue 
of  a goddess,  dedicated  by  Gudea,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  or  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
mother  goddess,  the  Babylonian  Cybele,  which 
was  a votive  offering  of  Kudur-Mabug  and  his 
son,  in  the  twentieth  century  B.C.,  are  but  one 
step  removed  from  the  daidala  which  Pausanias 
saw  in  the  Greek  temples.  It  was  only  by 
degrees  that  they  began  to  represent  the  human 
form  at  all,  and  it  waa  long  then  ere  they 
assumed  the  character  of  works  of  art.  It  has 
always  been  the  same  in  the  history  of  religious 
art,  and  it  is  carious  to  see  how  rarely  religious 
worship  and  true  beauty  have  been  associated  to- 
gether in  images.  From  the  palladium  of  Troy  to 
the  ioons  of  the  modern  Greek  Church  the  same 
fact  is  prominent.  Now,  as  we  come  to  con- 
sider these  valuable  examples  of  Chaldean  art 
it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  they  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  Western 
Asiatic  art.  In  the  first  place,  when  we  come 
to  compare  them  with  the  art  exhibited  on  the 
seals  and  cylinders  we  see  a very  marked 
agreement.  The  attitude  and  pose  of  the  figures 
have  always  been  the  same;  with  folded  hands 
the  gods  receive  the  worshippers,  seated  on 
rude  thrones.  The  more  advanced  example, 
dating  from  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  fur- 
nished by  the  bas-relief  from  Abbo  Hubba, 
gives  us  a representation  of  a statue  whioh  is 
only  a more  highly  finished  example  of  that 
found  at  Zergul  or  Tel  - Ho,  whioh  was  made 
some  2,000  years  before.  But  this  style  adopted 
by  the  schools  of  Chaldea  spread  to  the  West, 
and  we  see  similar  modes  of  representation, — 
similar  conventional  attitudes  in  vogue  among 
the  Hittite  Bculptors  at  Carchemidh  and  at 
Eynk,  and  later  examples  on  the  Lyoian  tomb 
of  Harpagus,  and  in  the  seated  figures  from  the 
Sacred  Way  at  Barchide  in  Caria.  The  diorite 
figure  in  high  relief,  and  in  whioh  an  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  natural  configuration  of 
the  stone,  closely  resembles  the  fi-ure  of  a 
Hittite  priest  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  found  at 
Carohemish.  In  this  example  of  early  art  the 
surface  of  a round  columnular  boulder  has  been 
hastily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  sculp- 
ture. We  have  already  pointed  out  in  our 
notices  of  early  Syrian  and  Hittice  art  that  the 
influence  of  Babylonia  was  far  more  Btroug 
in  the  earlier  examples  of  Boghaz  Keui  and 
Eyuk,  and  in  the  Hittite  gem3  than  that  of 
Assyria.  Though  our  knowledge  of  these  works 
wa9  then  only  deduced  from  a few  very  mutilated 
examples,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  now 
fully  maintained  by  the  rich  find  at  Tel-Ho. 
The  discovery  of  the  bronze  figures  and  im- 
plements in  this  ancient  city  show  that  at  a 
very  early  period  metallurgy  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  among  the  people  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  the  country.  M.  Lenormant  brings 
much  philological  learning  to  bear  to  show  that, 


prior  to  the  separation  of  the  primitive  Akka- 
dians from  the  other  members  of  the  great  Ugro- 
Finnio  and  Tartar  tribes,  the  northern  branch, 
the  Finn  and  cognate  tribes,  used  a similar 
word  for  iron  to  that  which  appears  in  the 
Akkadian,  or  Old  Babylonian,  for  copper;  we 
have  a similar  transition  here,  then,  as  between 
Sanscrit  and  Latin,  where,  in  the  former,  iron 
was  ayas,  whioh,  in  the  latter,  became  ces,  bronze. 
These  facts  show  that,  as  one  branch  were 
natives  of  an  iron-producing,  so  the  others  were 
natives  of  a oopper-produoiug  country,  and  the 
name  applied  by  each  was  that  of  the  word  for 
“ metal.”  The  ancient  city  of  Zergul  was  the 
chief  centre  of  Chaldean  fire-worship,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  principal  plaoe  of  the  metal- 
workers. It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Chaldean  Veda  to  see  how 
intimately  the  connexion  of  the  fire  - god  with 
metallurgy  was  observed  and  made  a point  of 
worship.  Such  phrases  as  “ Fire,  with  thy  pure 
and  brilliant  flame,  thou  mixest  copper  and  tin, 
thou  purifiest  gold  and  silver,”  while  in  another 
text  mention  is  made  of  pure  molten  bronze  “ in 
the  cruoible.”  The  discovery  of  these  works  in 
copper  and  bronz9  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
serve  to  show  that  at  a very  early  period  in 
Chaldean  history  the  working  of  metals  had 
reached  a considerably  advanced  stage.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  writing  of  the  state  of  art  in  Greece 
in  Homerio  times,  Bays  of  the  Greeks,  “ they  used 
articles  of  bronze,  but  we  never  hear  of  tin  as  a 
commodity  among  them.  They  fused  metals  in 
moulds,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  their  mixing 
metals  together.”  The  gold-worker  was  a gold- 
beater, and  in  this  work  he  was  but  a copper- 
smith to  whom  Nestor  had  given  gold  to  plate 
the  horns  of  a sacred  bull.  Yet  with  his  anvil, 
hammer,  and  pincers  he  does  this  work.  The 
fusion  of  copper  and  tin  was  known  and  practised 
by  the  Chaldeans,  and  on  one  of  the  figures  in 
the  British  Museum  there  are  traces  of  a finely- 
graven  pa'.tern  which  has  been  filled  in  with 
gold.  The  Jewish  traditions  make  the  ancestor 
of  metal-workers  Tubal-Cain,  a dweller  in  this 
region,  where  now  we  find  the  earliest  traces  of 
Chaldean  art. 

These  brilliant  and  important  discoveries 
made  by  M.  de  Sarzeo  only  tend  to  Bhow  how 
muoh  there  is  yet  to  be  recovered  ; how,  in  the 
low  marshy  region  of  the  Affadj  there  lie 
buried  or  sunk  in  the  morasses  valuable  records 
of  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  world’s  history. 
These  discoveries,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
astonishing  find  of  inscribed  records  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sippra,  the  ruins  of 
whioh  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Rassam,  buried 
beneath  the  mounds  of  Abbo  Hubba,  are  all  the 
more  valuable.  The  ancient  records  all  state 
that  Assyria  was  but  a child  of  Babylonia,  and 
it  is  the  disoovery  of  such  remarkable  works  of 
art  as  these,  or  of  such  a mass  of  literature  as 
the  10,000  tablets  unearthed  by  Mr.  Rassam 
from  the  library  of  the  Temple  of  Sippra,  that 
brings  to  us  solid  proof  of  the  greatness  and 
learning,  skill  and  wisdom,  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  Babylonia,  the 
war-swept  country,  has  still  been  proved  to  have 
buried  beneath  her  many  grave-mounds  Buoh 
valuable  records  and  monuments,  a new  and 
strong  effort  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  all 
students  of  history  and  archaeology  to  extend  as 
wide  as  possible,  and  in  a thoroughly  systematic 
way,  the  work  of  exploration  in  this  ancient 
oradle-land  of  the  human  race.  Were  the  work 
carried  oat  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  great 
cause  of  the  recovery  of  the  past,  we  feel  Bure 
that  the  greatest  possible  benefits  would  be 
gained  by  all  branches  of  researoh,  and  many 
lost  chapters  and  paragraphs  of  the  world’s 
history  would  be  restored  to  us. 


The  Alterations  at  the  Manchester 
Cathedral.  — Under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Crowther,  the  architect,  the  work  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  pillars  of  the  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral is  rapidly  proceeding,  and  the  first  arch, 
just  in  front  of  the  north  door,  is  finished.  Now 
chat  the  thick  coating  of  plaster  has  been  re- 
moved the  beautiful  original  lines  of  the  pillar 
are  brought  to  view,  and  some  idea  may  now  be 
gained  of  the  light  and  graceful  aspeot  that 
will  be  presented  by  the  arches  when  the  whole 
work  is  complete.  The  stones  whioh  were  loose 
and  crumbling  have  been  removed,  and  others 
substituted,  so  that  not  only  will  the  interior 
of  the  cathedral  be  made  more  beautiful, 
but  the  supports  of  the  roof  will  be  rendered 
much  safer. — Manchester  Courier. 


REMARKS  AS  TO  THE  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 

The  accounts  which  have  of  late  been  so 
freely  sent  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  visits 
paid  by  Royal  and  otherwise  distinguished 
people  to  the  works  in  progress  with  reference 
to  the  Channel  Tunnel,  have  been  generally 
silent  as  to  those  elements  of  the  case  on  which 
alone  any  judicious  opinion  of  the  prospects  of 
the  undertaking  can  be  founded.  The  progress 
of  the  seaward  driftway,  as  the  public  are  aware,  i 
has  now  been,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  arrested,  ! 
by  the  interference  of  the  Administration,  on  i 
reaching  low-water  mark,  beyond  which  limit 
the  Government  claims  the  ownership  of  the  i 
bed  of  the  Channel,  at  least  on  the  English  ( 
shore.  Pending  this  enforced  idleness,  some  of 
the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  have  paid  a 
visit  to  the  trial-shaft  at  Sangatte,  on  the  French  I 
shore.  In  the  brief  account  of  their  visit  one  or 
two  points  are  mentioned,  the  full  significance  < 
of  which  will  escape  public  attention  without  a t 
word  or  two  from  some  expert  in  railway  con- 1 
struotion. 

The  depth  of  the  shaft  at  Sangatte  is  stated  t 
at  280  ft., — the  driftway,  now  advauced  300  yards  i 
from  the  shaft,  being  10  ft.  in  height.  We  may  j 
here  note  that,  on  the  English  side,  from  the  • 
best  information  we  can  collect  (for  the  appli-  i 
cation  on  the  part  of  independent  professional  i 
men  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  works  has  been  i 
refused),  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  140  ft.,  and  t 
the  inclination  ac  which  the  driftway  falls  to- ) 
wards  the  centre  of  the  Channel  is  1 in  80,— a i 
depth  of  170  ft.  having  been  thus  attained  before  i 
the  stoppage  of  the  work. 

The  only  hesitation  which  we  have  in  speak- : 
ing  as  to  these  depths,  assuming  them  to  be  i 
correotly  given,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  i 
not  referred  to  a definite  datum  level,  such  as 
high-water  line.  Still,  taking  the  last-mentioned  i. 
depth  on  the  French  ooast  as  below  that  datum,  i 
and  supposing  the  driftway  to  be  run  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  along  what  is  intended  to  be  i 
the  orown  of  the  tunnel,  the  rails  at  this  point  i 
will  be  nearly  295  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  For  the  railway  to  rise  to  that  level,  at  i 
a gradient  of  1 in  80,  will  require  a distance  of 
4 47  miles.  In  that  distance,  however,  according  j 
to  the  beat  information  accessible  to  us  at  the 
moment,  the  level  of  the  country  will  have  risen 
by  at  least  25  ft.  to  30  ft.,  requiring  a further  i 
distanoe  of  half  a mile  before  the  railway  comes 
to  the  surfaoe.  On  the  English  shore,  again,  on  i 
the  above  data,  it  will  require  a distance  of  265  i 
miles  for  the  incline  of  the  rails  to  reaoh  a level  • 
of  20  ft.  above  high  water. 

But  when  these  distances  are  added  to  the 
21  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  they  come  to  a ; 
length  of  28^  miles  for  the  tunnel.  We  will  not  i 
insist  on  accuracy  to  a few  feet,  for  the  before-  : 
given  reason  that  the  references  of  the  levels  i 
are  not  made  to  any  recognised  datum.  But,  as  1 
far  as  the  public  is  in  possession  of  information,  t| 
28  miles  will  be  the  minimum  length  of  the  tl 
tunnel ; and  even  that  length  is  only  obtained,  li 
as  a minimum,  by  the  introduction  of  a gradient  'i 
such  as  is  usually  regarded  as  highly  objection-  .1 
able  on  locomotive  lines. 

We  have  seen  no  statement  of  the  minimum  if 
length  at  whioh  it  was  proposed  that  the  tunnel  s 
should  be  made.  Bat  we  have  here,  on  data  if 
which  can  only  have  been  furnished  by  the  <1 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  a state  of  things  i; 
which  is  very  serious.  For  ventilation,  whioh  in  if 
itself  is  a very  important  consideration,  we  will  l1 
only  regard  the  distance  from  shore  to  Bbore,  as  i 
large  shafts  are  practicable  as  soon  as  the  land  r 
is  reached.  But  for  first  the  construction,  and  (jl 
then  the  working,  of  a tunnel  twenty-eight  miles  i 
long,  what  estimates  have  been  prepared  ? It 
is  surely  high  time  that  the  publio  should  be  < 
told  something  on  this  score. 

A hundred  thousand  pounds,  we  were  told  by  ; 
Sir  E.  Watkin  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Sub-  i : 
marine  Railway  Company,  have  been  raised  for 
the  experiments  now,  or  lately,  in  progress,  if 
We  do  not  address  the  gentlemen  who  found  that  if 
sum.  They  had  their  own  information,  and  <u 
their  own  motives  ; and  we  do  not  feel  entitled  d| 
to  pnt  any  questions  to  them  as  to  either.  Bat  i : 
Sir  E.  Watkin  farther  told  the  meeting  that  his  i 
proposal  was  to  make  one  mile  of  tunnel  com-  ifj 
plete,  and  then  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  i 
make  ten  or  eleven  miles  more.  As  to  this,  we 
have  a good  deal  to  say.  It  is  a proposal  that  \\ 
comes  home  to  every  taxpayer,  and  we  say 
that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  is  justified  in 
making  such  a demand,  if  even  they  can  be  held 
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to  be  justified  in  making  a large  outlay  which 
will  be  fruitless  nnless  such  a demand  is 
accorded,  without  in  the  first  place  making  a 
plain  statement  of  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  this  soheme  when  oarried  into  effeot. 

Speaking  now  simply  on  the  information 
accessible  to  the  general  publio,  we  most 
say  that  the  idea  of  a tunnel  of  twenty-eight 
miles  long  is  a now  one  to  us.  The  length  is 
entirely  without  precedent.  That  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  is  7'6016  miles  ; that  of  the  San 
Gothard  tunnel  is  100688  miles.  The  questions 
of  the  working  and  of  the  ventilating  of  such  a 
tunnel  as  that  proposed  beneath  the  Channel  are 
of  the  gravest  description.  The  public  are  not 
educated  judges  as  to  the  details  of  such  opera- 
tions. All  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  such 
clear,  intelligible,  masterly  statements  should  be 
put  before  them  as  shall  convince  them  that  no 
doubt  is  entertained  by  competent  and  disinter- 
ested judges  who  have  fully  discussed  the 
matter.  Then,  again,  as  to  traffic.  How  many 
persons  who  have  their  choice  of  a trip  across  the 
Channel  in  the  Calais-Vouvres, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  yet  more  powerful  boats  that  are  in  course 
of  construction, — as  compared  with  twenty-eight 
miles  of  a railway  journey,  of  which  their  only 
anticipations  can  be  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  would  choose 
the  latter?  Nay,  more  than  that,  if  they  did 
prefer  the  latter,  what  will  be  the  actual  capaoity 
of  a tunnel  of  that  enormouB  length  for  the  con- 
veyance of  traffic  ? 

On  these  points  we  shall  have,  it  may  be, 
something  to  say.  We  will  now  only  say  this 
much,  that  the  addition  of  each  mile  to  the  length 
of  a tunnel  constitutes  not  only  a positive,  but 
also  a negative  evil.  Not  only  does  it  increase 
oapital  outlay,  and  increase  working  ooBt,  per 
unit  of  traffic  and  of  distance,  but  it  diminishes 
earning  oapaoity,  and  that  in  a very  Berious 
ratio.  As  to  this,  however,  it  is  for  the  advo- 
oates  of  the  line  to  speak  first.  The  estimates 
whioh  the  publio  require  are  those  of  the  in- 
tending makers  of  the  line.  We  may  be  in 
error  and  behind-hand  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  we  have  kept  our  attention  fixed  on  the  snbjeot 
from  the  moment  of  its  first  suggestion,  and  as 
yet  we  have  seen  no  estimate,  either  of  length, 
of  cost,  or  of  traffic. 

Let  ns  look  for  a moment  at  the  question  of 
the  ventilation  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  one  as  to 
whioh  the  architect  is  pretty  nearly  as  much  at 
home  as  the  engineer.  We  leave  ont  of  notice 
what  may  be  called  projects  of  “ fancy  ventila- 
tion,” that  is  to  say,  of  forming  a special  conduit 
for  the  products  of  combustion  at  the  top  of  the 
tunnel,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
haustion required.  We  do  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  we  hold  that  any  plan  for  the  execution  of 
which  the  public  are  asked  to  find  millions  ought 
to  be  based  on  practical  experience,  and  not  upon 
theory ; and  seoondly,  considering  the  relative 
gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  common  air,  we 
are  not  of  opinion  that  an  exhaustion  that  would 
keep  the  tunnel  pure  could  be  readily  effeoted 
by  the  suggested  “ separate  By&tem.”  Taking 
it,  therefore,  as  the  ground  of  inquiry,  that  such 
a ventilation  must  be  maintained  through  the 
whole  tunnel  as  shall  prevent  the  atmosphere 
from  being  charged  with  more  than  a treble 
dose  of  oarbonio  acid, — that  is  to  say,  with 
15  volumes  of  oarbonio  acid  in  10,000  volumes 
of  air, — let  ns  turn  to  those  rules  and  formula) 
for  ventilating  tunnels  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Simm’s  standard  work  on  “ Prac- 
tical Tunnelling.” 

Negleoting  the  subterranean  ends  of  the 
tunnel,  and  taking  the  length  only  as  111,000  ft., 
or  21  miles,  in  round  figures,  and  allowing 
fifteen  trains  eaoh  way,  or  thirty  in  all  to  pass 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  engine-power 
required  to  effeot  ventilation,  according  to  the 
formal®  on  page  342  of  the  work  cited,  will  be 
more  than  2,000-h.p.  (2,187-h  p.).  Allowing  the 
i very  moderate  proportion  of  7 tons  of  ooal  per 
I horse-power  per  annum  (taking  330  days  of 
j twenty-four  hours  each),  we  have  a quantity  of 
upwards  of  15,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum 
required  for  this  purpose.  At  II.  per  ton  this 
, comes  to  7251.  per  mile  of  tunnel  per  annum  for 
i fuel  alone.  Then  we  have  to  add  for  labour,  and 
for  interest,  maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
; machinery.  Let  us  take  these  as  low  as  possible, 
and  we  still  oome  to  the  fact  that  the  ventilation 
of  the  tnnnel  alone  (according  to  the  aocepted 
rules),  will  oost  more  than  the  entire  cost  of 
working  of  the  Soottish  railways,  taken  mile 
for  mile( 


But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  a formula.  The  cost  above 
given  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  a ourrent 
of  a little  less  than  eight  miles  per  hour  through 
the  tunnel,  that  being  the  rate  required  to  keep 
down  the  proportion  of  oarbonio  acid  to  15  in 
10,000  volumes.  But  the  wind  very  often  attains 
three  or  four  times  this  velooity.  Assuming 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  usual  prevalence  of 
westerly  winds,  the  ventilating  apparatus  is 
erected  at  Sangatte,  what  will  happen  when  a 
violent  east  wind  arises  ? It  would  seem  to  be 
indispensable  that  there  should  be  an  apparatus 
at  eaoh  end,  to  be  worked  according  to  the  set 
of  the  wind.  But  here  is  a doable  expense  in 
everything  except  fuel. 

Again,  we  have  kept  down  our  estimate  of  the 
length  to  be  ventilated  to  the  submarine  portion 
of  the  tnnnel  alone,  because  “ the  rapid  increase 
of  power,”  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  tells  us  (in  the  work 
we  have  cited,  page  313)  “ necessary  for  artificial 
ventilation,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
tunnel,  is  very  remarkable.  The  increase,  in 
fact,  takes  place  in  the  ratio  of  the  fourth  power 
of  the  length,  so  that  a tunnel  twenty  miles 
long  requires  10,000  times  the  power  for  ventila- 
tion required  for  a tunnel  two  miles  in  length.” 
This  is  not  a tnere  theory  got  up  in  order  to 
oppose  any  particular  soheme.  It  is  the  state- 
ment of  a standard  work,  which  is  the  latest 
authority  on  the  subjeotin  the  English  language. 
It  is  proper  that  the  publio  should  bo  made 
aware  of  the  plans  suggested  for  this  end. 
The  case  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  ends  of  the  tunnel.  To  make  the  venti- 
lating apparatus  effective  at  the  shaft,  the 
comparatively  short  length  from  that  shaft  to 
the  outer  air  must  be  in  some  way  closed, 
otherwise  the  exhaustive  power  would  be  at 
once  reduced  by  half,  and,  indeed,  by  much  more 
than  half,  as  the  friction  through  the  two  or 
three  miles  of  the  tunnel  end  would  be  so  much 
less  than  that  through  the  21  miles  of  tunnel, 
that  there  is  great  question  whether  the  body  of 
air  filling  this  latter  space  could  be  set  in 
motion  at  all  by  exhaustion  at  the  shaft,  if  the 
shore  end  opened  into  the  same  shaft.  Thus, 
the  ventilation  is  not  a mere  matter  of  oost,  it 
is  a question  of  physical  difficulty;  and  only  one 
of  those  questions  of  that  nature  the  importance 
of  which  increases  in  a very  rapid  ratio  with 
the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  tunnel. 

These  figures  are  so  large,  that  we  are 
careful  to  cite  our  authority  for  them  very  dis- 
tinctly. They  are  worked  out  by  the  formula 
V3  P L 

H = -■  — ■ ; where  H is  the  total  indicator 

horse-power  required  ; V is  the  velocity  of 
current  in  feet  per  second  ; P is  the  perimeter 
of  the  tunnel,  in  feet;  and  L is  the  length,  in 
feet.  And  Mr.  Clark’s  table  states  that  for  a 
tnnnel  twenty  miles  long,  with  four  trains  per 
hour  both  ways  (two  each  way)  the  horse- 
power required  for  ventilation  is  15,140  horse- 
power, or  more  than  seven  times  what  we  have 
taken. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  need  of  so 
much  ventilation  will  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
some  as  yet  untried  mode  of  propulsion  for  the 
trains  through  the  tunnel,  so  that  the  escape  of 
the  products  of  combustion  will  be  avoided. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  improvements.  But  the  first  requisite  for 
any  business-like  disoussion  of  an  engineering 
scheme  is,  that  the  outlay  of  money  Bhould  be 
based,  not  on  hope,  bat  on  experience.  As  far 
as  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  the  progress 
either  of  the  compressed  air  locomotive,  or  the 
electric  method  of  propulsion,  the  length  and 
gradients  of  the  tunnel  offer  very  serious  diffi- 
culties. We  do  not  say  that  they  are  insuper- 
able. But  we  say  that  it  does  not  become  men 
of  business  to  commence  an  undertaking  with- 
out both  counting  the  cost,  and  having  practical 
experience  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be 
completed. 

We  may  add  that  every  method,  possible  and 
impossible,  of  working  and  ventilating  a long 
tunnel  was  discussed  at  great  length,  on  January 
18  and  25,  1876,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  that  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark’s  additions 
to  the  third  edition  of  “ Practical  Tunnelling,” 
which  we  have  quoted,  are  given  as  the  outcome 
of  that  disoussion. 


The  Spring1  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Water  - Colour  Drawings,  Brighton,  was 
opened  to  the  publio  on  Thursday,  April  the 
20th. 


SOME  PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  BUILDING 
WOODS. 

In  a previous  paper  we  commented  at  con- 
siderable length  upon  the  unmeaning  terms  so 
frequently  adopted  by  architects  when  defining 
in  their  specifications  the  sorts  of  timber  which 
they  require  to  be  used  in  their  buildings.*  That 
such  meaningless  terms  have  been  commonly 
used  has  arisen,  we  feel  certain,  less  through 
carelessness  tban  through  an  insufficiency  of 
knowledge.  The  real  state  of  the  oase,  perhaps, 
is  that  the  timber  trade  is  a trade  concerning 
whioh  architects  possess  really  very  little  in- 
formation. It  is  a trade  that  is  not  only 
extremely  difficult  to  learn,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  continually  undergoing  marked  alterations 
and  changes.  Timber  itself  is  a material  which 
affords  infinite  scope  for  all  sorts  of  arguments 
concerning  its  durability,  its  strength,  its  rela- 
tive cheapness,  and  its  suitability  for  the 
thousand  and  one  purposes  to  which  it  is 
every  day  being  applied.  The  ohanges  that 
occur  in  the  forms  of  manufacture  in  whioh 
it  is  shipped  to  this  oountry  have  been  less  the 
outcome  of  fashion  than  they  have  been  endea- 
vours made  to  meet  the  ever-altering  require- 
ments of  tho3e  whose  business  it  is  to  make  use 
of  it.  It  is  well  that,  now-a-days,  the  saw-mill 
owners  abroad,  having,  perhaps  somewhat 
tardily,  reoognised  the  economy  and  pecuniary 
advantage  of  sawing  up  wood  into  shapes  con- 
venient for  immediate  use,  are  now  quite  willing 
to  listen  to  advice  and  suggestions  made  to  them 
on  this  Bide,  because  until  quite  recently  they, 
by  obtusely  declining  to  adopt  any  suggestions 
made  to  them  as  to  alterations  in  modes  of 
manufacture,  not  ouly  foisted  on  to  our  builders 
a number  of  inconvenient  sizes,  but  to  retain 
what  may  be  termed  ‘‘orthodoxy  of  Bize  ” they 
wasted  yearly  an  immense  amount  of  exceed- 
ingly valuable  wood.  What  this  waste  has 
in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  will,  doubtless, 
never  be  accurately  reokoned ; but  it  has  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  well  warrant  us  in 
saying  to  them,  with  Pomona’s  bard, — 

“ Attend  my  lay,  nor  henoe  disdain  to  learn 
How  nature's  gifts  may  be  improved  by  art." 

Some  of  the  faults  of  form  of  manufacture 
are  retained  to-day,  and  little  hope  of  any  im- 
mediate alteration  oan  be  entertained.  A notable 
instance  is  that  of  mahogany. 

Every  user  of  mahogany  knows  perfectly  well 
that  the  soundest,  and  the  most  highly  figured, 
wood  is  nearly  alwayB  to  be  found  on  the  outside 
of  the  logs.  By  the  system,  therefore,  whioh  is  in 
practice  of  squaring  the  logs,  a great  portion, 
and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  portion,  of  the  most 
, valuable  wood  is  wasted.  Why  suoh  a ridiculous 
and  wasteful  form  of  manufacturing  mahogany 
logs  should  be  adhered  to  would  appear  to  be 
incomprehensible,  and,  indeed,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  in  a square 
form  the  logs  are  the  most  suitable  for  transit. 
Surely,  however,  an  octagonal  form  would  meet 
the  difficulties  of  transit.  By  adopting  such  a 
plan  of  hewing  the  logs,  if  all  the  valuable 
portions  of  the  wood  were  not  preserved  for  use, 
yet  a much  greater  quautity  than  is  at  present 
retained  would  be  preserved. 

The  shippers  abroad,  and  the  foreign  saw- 
mills, have,  however,  not  been  alone  in  matters 
relating  to  the  waste  of  wood.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  offenders  have  been  the  architects  on 
this  side.  The  losses  which,  through  want  of 
intelligent  manufacture,  shippers  have  caused 
have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  borne  by  them- 
selves.  The  losses  that  architects  are  daily 
causing,  either  by  their  carelessness  or  by  their 
lack  of  knowledge,  fall  entirely  upon  the  builders. 
In  no  oases  do  these  losses  oconr  more  flagrantly 
and  frequently  than  in  those  where  weight- 
carrying beams  are  specified  to  be  of  what  we 
will  term  “ unequal  sizes.”  It  is  necessary  to 
define  in  the  first  instance  what  we  mean  by 
“unequal  sizes.”  All  log  timber  is  hewn,  and 
all  sawn  pitch-pine  timber  is  sawn,  into  equal 
squares — i.e.,  if  a log  squares  12  in.  on  one  side, 
it  will  square  12  in.  on  all  its  sides.  It  is  the 
same  in  every  oase,  whatever  the  size  of  the 
log  may  be.  Of  course,  a long  pitch-pine  log  may 
taper  in  its  length  very  much,  but  at  each  end  its 
sides  will  be  equal.  To  ensure  economy,  therefore, 
such  unequal  Bizes  as  12  in.  by  7 in.,  14  in.  by 
9 in.,  18  in.  by  10  in.,  or  12 in.  by  5 in.,  and  14  in. 
by  8 in.,  should  never  be  specified,  unless  it  be 
imperatively  necessary  that  Buch  “ unequal 
sizes  ” should  be  specified.  It  is  obviously  more 
economical  to  specify  12 in.  by  Gin.,  14 in.  by 


See  p.  412,  ante. 
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7 in.,  and  18  in.  by  9 ia.,  as  then  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  by  simply  giving  one  deep  cat  to  a 
log  two  “ eqaal-sized  ” beams  are  secured.  It 
may  possibly  oocar  to  some  architects  that  the 
pieoe  or  pieces  cat  off  a log  may  be  of  considerable 
service  to  the  builder,  who  may  use  them  up  for 
joiner’s  work.  This,  however,  albeit  a popular 
supposition,  is  quite  an  erroneous  one.  The 
thick  slabs  cut  off  the  outside  of  logs  in  the  con- 
version of  beams  are  all  but  useless,  in  moat 
cases,  in  consequence  of  their  surface  manufac- 
ture as  well  as  through  being  either  too  coarse 
or  too  sappy.  The  slabs  which  coma  off  hewn 
logs  that  are  required  to  have  Bawn  sides  are 
valueless,  and  are  not  therefore  as  a rule  sent 
with  the  sawn  logs,  but  are  retained  at  the  saw- 
mills at  the  timber  ports,  and  there  used  as 
fuel.  The  advantage,  therefore,  that  architects 
can  oonfer  upon  builders  by  specifying  their 
beams  to  be  of  “ equal  sizes,”  is  very  apparent. 
Architects  should  also  take  care  never  to  specify 
their  beams  to  be  of  longer  length  than  is  quite 
necessary  (i.e.  when  the  lengths  exceed,  say, 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.),  beoause  the  price  of  log  timber 
per  foot  or  load  is  largely  regulated  by  the 
cubical  contents  of  each  log ; it  advancing  in 
proportion  jast  as  the  oubioal  oontents  of  each 
log  increase. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  of  oourse,  equally  to 
the  size  of  the  beams  as  to  the  lengths.  Pitch 
pine  is  the  oheapest  and  the  safest  wood  to 
specify  for  beams.  B/  the  safest  we  mean  that, 
it  being  a wood  of  more  uniform  quality  than  the 
others,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  secured  free  from 
sap,  knots,  and  shakes.  We  do  not  refer  to  its 
relative  strength,  tenacity,  or  durability,  which, 
of  coarse,  is  another  question  altogether. 

The  main  Biz  as  in  which  sawa  deals  and 
boards  are  shipped  to  us  are  as  follow,  and  we 
place  them  in  a tabulated  form  for  the  more 
convenient  reference  of  architects.  They  are : — 


4 by  12  inches. 
4 „ 11  „ 


3 „ 9 
2i„  7 


2 by  6 inches. 

2 

5 „ 

li  ” 

li  „ 

6 ” 

li  „ 

7 „ 

1-i  „ 

6 ,, 

1 ,, 

7 „ 

1 „ 

6 ,, 

1 

5 „ 

of  sawn 

wood  that 

also  fairly  common,  but  they  come  forward  in 
smaller  quantities  than  do  the  sizes  we  have 
enumerated  above,  and,  as  a consequence,  they 
are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  meet  with, 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  they 
are,  because  less  frequently  called  for,  sold  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  We  do  not,  however,  on  this 
aocount  advise  architects  to  specify  their  use, 
because  should  special  lengths  be  required  the 
builder  may  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  the  lengths.  What  may  be  termed  as  the 
Beoond  category  of  sawn  wood  consists  of  the 
following  sizes  : — 


, and  up. 


4 by  8 in. 

2 

by  4J- 

4 „ 7 „ 

2 

„ 4 

3 ,,  12  ,,  and  up. 

li  and  1 

„ 9 

3 „ 10  „ 

„ 1 

„ 8 

3 „ 8 „ 

„ 1 

„ 6k 

2i„  9 „ 

„ 1 

» 5k 

2i„  8 „ 

1 

„ 4i 

2i  „ 6i  „ 

1 

„ 4 

2i„  6 „ 

1 

„ 11 

2i„  5k  „ 

1 

„ 9 

2i„  5 „ 

1 

„ 8 

2 „ 8 „ 

1 

„ 6i 

2 „ 6i  „ 

1 

..  5 v 

2 „ 5*„ 

1 

„ 4i 

Farther  than  the  above  there  are  what  in  the 
timber  trade  are  termed  11  off  sizes,”  that  archi- 
tects need  not,  however,  take  cognisance  of,  in- 
somuoh  as  they  come  forward  only  in  very 
small  quantities. 

We  are  convinced  that  true  economy  will  be 
attained  by  specifying  the  standard  sizes  that 
are  enumerated  in  the  first  list,  because  by 
specifying  those  sizes  builders  will  have  the 
opportunity  offered  to  them  of  the  cheapness 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  competition 
that  a large  stock  to  seleot  from  affords. 

The  question  of  economy  as  to  building  woods 
involves  many  considerations. 

It  has  often,  a9  a case  in  point,  been  discussed 
whether  broad  or  narrow  flooring-boards  are  the 
most  economical  at  their  respective  prices. 
1-in.  by  7-in.  may  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the 
standard  sizes  of  flooring-boards.  As  7-in.  is 
a well-known  width,  there  is  a great  demand 
for  it,  and  in  consequence  it  is  the  most  expen- 
sive width,  although  a narrower  board  costs 
more  preparing  per  square  or  per  standard. 
The  usual  difference  in  price  between  a 1 in. 


by  7-in.,  and,  say,  a 1-in.  by  5-in.  flooring-board, 
ranges  from  20s.  to  253.  per  standard,  or  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  square.  Against  this,  the  saving  in  the 
first  cost  of  a 5-in.  board,  however,  comes  in,  and 
the  way  losses,  which  do  much  towards  lessen- 
ing, if,  indeed,  they  do  not  fully  reduce,  the  first 
apparent  difference  of  cost.  There  is  a loss  of 
wood  of  from  £-in.  to  f in.  upon  each  7-in. 
board  laid  down  to  make  a floor,  and  of  oourse, 
there  is  precisely  the  same  loss  incurred  in  each 
5-in.  board.  Thus, reckoning  the  loss  at  the  lowest 
estimate  of  half  aninoh,  there  is  a loss  of  a tenth 
incurred  in  using  a 5-in.  board  as  against  a loss 
of  only  a fourteenth  in  using  a 7-in.  board.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  English  planing-mills  nearly 
always  take  off  at  least  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
when  tonguing  and  grooving  flooring-boards.  In 
planing  American  spruce  boards,  which  are 
rarely  parallel,  this  may  be  a necessity,  but  it  is 
not  a necessity,  as  a rule ; and,  as  a piece  of 
advioe  to  builders,  we  would  suggest  that,  when 
ordering  their  flooring-boards,  they  demand  that 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  wood  shall  be 
wasted  in  the  tonguing  and  grooving,  which, 
indeed,  should  be  abundantly  sufficient.  The 
loss  of  wood,  however,  incurred  in  using  narrow 
iu  place  of  broader  boards  is  not  the  only  expense 
necessitated.  It  takes  just  the  same  number  of 
nails  to  fasten  down  a 5-in.  board  as  are  required 
to  fasten  down  a 7-in.  board,  and  so  the  cost  of 
the  extra  nails  required  for  the  5-in.  boards 
represents  an  additional  cost  in  that  particular, 
and  seven  required  for  the  broader,  as  against 
five  only  wanted  for  the  narrower  size.  Then, 
of  coarse,  the  labour  of  driving  home  the  nails 
must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Doubtless,  a 5-in  board  is  somewhat  lighter 
to  handle  than  is  a 7-in.  board,  but  practical 
m9a  tell  us  that  it  takes  really  the  same  length 
of  time  to  lay  a 5-in.  as  it  does  a 7-in.  board. 
Whether  this  is  exactly  the  fact  may  be  doubted, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  difference  does  not  appear 
to  be  appreciable.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  a floor  made  of  7-in.  boards  can  be  laid 
down  in  much  les3  time  than  oau  one  made  of 
5-in.  boards.  Thus  to  rank  as  against  the  saving 
iu  the  reckoned  price  of  20s.  to  25s.  per  standard, 
or  Is.  to  Is-  3d.  per  square,  in  the  using  of  5-in. 
boards,  there  is,  firstly,  the  loss  of  wasted  wood 
by  the  increased  number  of  joints  ; seoondly, 
the  oost  of  the  extra  nails,  necessitated  by  the 
increased  number  of  boards  required  to  cover  the 
same  spice;  thirdly,  the  extra  labour  neces- 
sitated by  the  handling  of  the  greater  number 
of  boards,  and  the  driving  home  of  more  nails. 
Farther  than  this  there  is  the  finishing  off  of  a 
larger  number  of  joints.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  saving  of  20s.  to  253.  per  standard, 
or  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  square,  does  not  cover  the 
loss,  and  also  pay  for  the  extra  labour  which  the 
narrow  boards  necessitate.  It  would  seem  that 
a margin  in  price  of  something  like  40s.  per 
standard,  or  2s.  per  square,  would  be  required 
for  the  purpose.  Of  oourse,  the  narrow  board  i 
supplies  a better  floor,  bat  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  question  of  cheapness  only,  whioh  is 
often  the  main  consideration. 

Four-inch  deals  are  more  costly  than  are  3-in. 
deals,  because  there  are  fewer  of  them  to  be  got. 
It  will  be  readily  enough  understood  that  it 
requires  larger  and  better  trees  to  cut  4-in.  deals 
from  than  are  required  for  the  making  of  3-in. 
deals,  and  thus  the  larger  deals  are  less  plen- 
tiful. Descending  the  scale,  we  find  by  the  same 
rule  that  3-in.  by  lL-in.  and  3-in.  by  9-in.  deals 
are  more  costly  than  are  3-in.  by  7-in.  and  2i*in. 
by  7-in.  battens. 

The  difference  in  value  between  deals  and 
battens  of  carpentry-quality  ranges  usually 
from  15s.  to  20s.  per  standard,  or  from  10  per 
cent,  to  15  percent.  The  term  “deals”  is  applied 
to  any  sawn  wood  that  is  3 in.  or  4 in.  in  thick- 
ness and  more  than  7 in.  in  width.  The  term 
“ battens”  is  applied  to  any  sawn  wood  that  is 
2}  in.  and  not  more  than  3 in.  in  thickness,  and 
that  is  7 in.  and  under  in  width. 

Sawn  wood  that  is  less  in  thickness  than 
2k  in.  is  termed  “ board.”  Small  stuff  of  square 
or  nearly  square  sizes  is  termed  “ scantlings.” 
“Timber”  ia  a term  applied  only  to  logs. 

It  is  worth  while  for  architects  to  give  their 
passing  attention  to  these  remarks,  a3the  terms 
“ timber,”  “ deals,”  “ battens,”  “ boards,”  and 
“scautlings”  are  frequently  more  or  less  mis- 
applied by  them. 

A correctness  of  definition  on  the  part  of 
architects  when  specifying  the  materials  they 
require  to  be  used  is  likely  to  give  to  the  builder 
confidence  in  their  ability  and  general  know- 
ledge, and  so  they  will  be  likely  to  take  fewer 
liberties  with  them. 


Insomuch,  a3  we  have  pointed  out,  that  battens 
range  in  price  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent, 
less  than  deals,  it  is  obvious  that  economy  is 
insured  by  architects  specifying  their  spars  and 
other  “scantling”  size3  to  be  of  such  dimen- 
sions a3  can  be  symmetrically  out  out  of  battens, 
instead  of,  as  they  are  usually  specified,  suoh 
sizes  as  can  only  be  got  out  of  deals. 

A saving  of  10  to  15  per  C3nt.  in  any  one  item 
is  no  little  matter. 

Economy  ia  building,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
to  be  made  up  only  by  the  savings  extracted  out 
of  a number  of  items.  It  is  not  possible  to 
largely  reduce  the  cost  of  any  particular  mate- 
rial without  too  injuriously  affecting  its  worth. 
Intelligent  economies,  however,  may  be  prac- 
tised in  a thousand  and  one  oases,  and  it  is  to 
the  minute  economies  that  are  to  be  attained  in 
the  intelligently  using  of  wood  that  these  papers 
hope  to  usefully  direct  attention. 

Allied  with  this  desire  is  the  wish  to  convey 
to  architects  a better  knowledge  of  the  building 
woods  of  oommerce  generally.  With  the  ever- 
varying  conditions  of  the  wood  markets,  archi- 
tects have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  They  have, 
indeed,  not  sufficient  time  to  bestow  in  that  , 
direction.  It  is  to  be  expected  of  them,  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  everyday  terms  of  the  trade,  , 
so  that  when  using  those  terms  as  definitions 
they  shall  employ  them  in  their  proper  and 
understood  sense.  In  our  next  paper  we  shall  . 
give  tables  and  rules  for  basing  calculations  i 
upon  that  will  be  of  material  assistance  alike  to  ■ 
architects,  builders,  and  others  who  desire  to  ■ 
estimate  the  oost  of  the  woodwork  of  buildings.  , 
In  addition  to  these  tables  and  rules,  we  shall  I 
give  a number  of  notes  relating  to  wood  and  I 
wooden  articles  used  in  building  that  have  been  i 
compiled  during  a long  experience  of  the  trade. 


THE  DELTA  OF  THE  NILE. 

Tue  society  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  i 
columns  as  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ; 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  amply  shows,  by  the  > 
names  of  those  who  have  given  the  project  their  r 
approbation,  the  wide-felt  sympathy  that  is 
entertained  for  the  scheme.*  To  Biblical  1 
students  the  interest  attached  to  the  land  of  II 
Goshen,  whioh  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  • 
of  the  new  Bociety  to  explore,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon;  while  to  Egyptologists  the  promise  3 
of  discovery  held  out  is  perhaps  even  greater. 
The  interest  we  feel  in  Egypt  is  one  that  from 
our  earliest  childhood  is  fostered  by  our  Biblical 
studies ; long  before  the  history  of  our  own 
country  has  assumed  for  us  any  definite  exis-  - 
tenoe,  the  whole  story  of  the  Egyptian  sufferings 
of  the  Jews  and  their  deliverer  Moses  is  familiar  • 
to  us  in  almost  every  detail.  But  though  this 
for  generations  has  been  the  case  in  all  1 
Christian, — even  Israelitish, — countries,  it  has  i 
been  left,  by  a curious  series  of  oircumstances,  , 
to  our  century  to  explore  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  j 
and  its  wonderful  monuments.  Biblical  history  r 
has  assumed  a new  aspect  from  the  light  thrown 
on  its  incidents  by  the  discoveries  in  recent  ; 
years  in  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  the  neighbour-  • 
ing  Assyria  and  Palestine.  A fresh  departure  i 
is  now  to  be  taken  in  the  projected  exploration  i 
of  the  Delta  and  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  scene  of  f 
the  sufferings  of  the  descendants  of  Joseph’s  it 
brethren,  the  Israelites  whom  Moses,  from  this  s|! 
very  spot,  led  forth  from  oaptivity  and  oruel  L 
bondage  to  the  Promised  Land. 

The  labours  of  the  new  society  will  not,  how-  -i 
ever,  be  limited  to  the  exploration  of  the  land  l.i 
of  Goshen,  though  its  work  will  be  strictly  con-  •; 
fined  to  the  district  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  i 
“ the  Delta”  par  excellence,  the  triangular  slip  i 
of  land  whioh  lies  between  the  two  principal  I 
branches, — the  Rosetta  branch  and  the  Damietta  i 
branch, — into  which  the  Nile  at  its  mouth  j 
divides  to  flow  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  e 


* The  outline  of  operations,  as  now  prepared,  has  i 
received  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  • 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Lincoln,  ths 
Chief  Rabbi,  Archdeac  >n  Anson,  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the  < 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  P.S.A.,  Canon  Cook,  the  Dean  of  li 
Manchester,  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  i 
V.P.S.A.,  Professor  Gardner,  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  G'arr-  ■ 
Glyn,  Miss  J.  E.  Harrison,  Mr.  B.  V.  Head.  Professor  i 
Huxley,  F.R  S.,  Mr.  Constantine  lonides,  Mr.  Stanley  V 
Lane  Poole,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.C  B.,  ,| 
Professor  Legros,  Sir  John  Lubbook,  M P., 'Sir  Theodore  < 
Martin,  K.C.8.,  Professor  Max  Milder,  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 
Mr.  John  Murray,  Mr.  E.  Naville,  Profesior  Newton,  C.B., 
Professor  Owen,  C.8.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  Mr.  Reginald  ii 
8tuart  Poole,  Profesior  Sayce,  Hon.  J.  Villiers  Stuart,  ,J 
M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode,  P.R.S.,  Mr.  Terrien  de  la 
Conperie,  Rev.  G.  H.  Tomkins,  and  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  il 
LL.D.,  F.R. 8. 
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from  this,  its  triangular  shape,  resembling  the 
A of  the  Greek  alphabet,  that  the  Delta  obtained 
its  name,  one  now  given  geographically  to  the 
mouth  of  any  river  which  may  be  divided  into 
several  branches.  Originally  the  Nile  flowed 
into  the  Mediterranean  by  seven  distinct 
ohannels, — 

“ Et  teptemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili.” 

Vibgil,  “ jEneid,”  vi.  800. 

Traces  of  these  seven  channels  still  remain,  but 
the  neglect  of  centuries  has  long  since  choked 
their  courses,  and  the  river  which  once  fertilised 
a huge  area  now  rolls  its  chief  bulk  along  two 
branches  which  form  the  upright  sides  of  the 
Delta  triangle.  Nothing  but  the  ruins  which 
mark  the  sites  of  former  oities  and  a few  arti- 
ficial mounds  raised  for  purposes  of  protection 
against  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile, 
break  the  vast  flat  plain  of  the  Delta.  In  parts 
the  district  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  few 
populous  towns  naturally  cluster  in  this  portion 
of  the  province,  which  within  a few  years  past 
has  been  supplied  with  a railway  running  be- 
tween Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Damietta. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Delta  remains 
unexplored,  the  rains  of  oities  once  famous  and 
thickly  populated  lie  untouched,  their  sites  in 
most  cases  satisfactorily  identified,  only  await- 
ing the  vivifying  research  of  the  arobmologist. 
Nearly  half  a century  ago  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son expressed  warmly  his  regret  that  “ this  part 
of  the  country”  should  have  been  “so  little 
examined,  especially  as  some  light  might  pos- 
sibly be  thrown  on  the  remains  of  a very 
interesting  period.”  Though  the  late  Mariette 
Bey  did  some  years  since  conduct  a series  of 
excavations  in  portions  of  the  Delta,  at  Tanis  or 
Zoan,  and  elsewhere,  it  has,  it  may  be  said, 
been  left  to  our  generation  to  systematically 
commence  the  exploration  of  a district  of  Egypt 
which  is  known  to  contain  the  most  interesting 
arohreological  and  historical  remains. 

The  information  to  be  gathered  respecting  the 
Delta  is  not  very  abundant,  a fact  arising  from 
the  very  neglect  whioh  the  new  society  proposes 
to  remedy.  The  interest  connected  with  Egypt 
has  centred  of  late  years  more  on  Central  and 
Upper  Egypt,  where  so  many  marvels  have 
been  unearthed.  Some  facts,  however,  relating 
to  the  Delta  ore  obtainable,  chiefly  from  foreign 
sources.  It  may  serve  to  show  how  small  has 
been  the  attention  paid  to  this  interesting  dis- 
trict that  perhaps  the  fullest  aceount  of  itB 
ruins  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  series  of 
volumes, — well  known  to  all  Egyptologists, — 
published  early  in  this  century,  and  bearing  the 
general  title  of  “ Description  de  1’lSgypte,” 
chiefly  formed  of  reports  and  papers  made  in 
Egypt  during  and  after  the  famous  Frenoh 
expedition  under  Napoleon,  in  which  Nelson  bo 
distinguished  himself.  On  this  score  alone  the 
I Delta  is  endeared  to  every  Englishman  from 
‘the  remembrance  of  our  naval  hero’s  cele- 
brated exploits  at  Aboukir.  Further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Delta  is  to  be  obtained,  of 
course,  from  the  stock  Egyptian  sources  of 
reference,  among  whioh  should  not  be  neglected 
•Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  “Topography  of  Thebes, 

I and  General  View  of  Egypt,”  published  now 
hard  on  half  a century  since  (Loudon,  1835), 
ijbut  re-formed  into  Murray’s  excellent  Handbook, 
^of  which  a new  edition  was  published  in  1880. 
iThe  volnme  on  Egypt  by  the  distinguished 
iGerman  archmologist,  Georg  Ebers  (zEgypten 
in  Bild  und  Wort  ”),  only  completed  last  year, 
llwill  also  be  found  to  supply  much  interesting 
^information,  placed  within  the  reach  of  English 
jjstndents  by  the  translation  by  Clara  Bell, 
^published  by  Cassell.  A French  translation, 
ilfrom  the  authoritative  pen  of  M.  Maspero, 
Hwas  one  of  the  artistic  publication  of  the  last 
ilParis  season. 

3 From  these  souroes  we  are  able  to  gather  a 
i (sufficiency  of  information  to  enable  us  to  form 
risome  idea  respecting  the  scene  of  the  proposed 
((labours  of  the  new  Delta  Exploration  Society. 
The  mounds  of  ruins  that  are  scattered  over  the 
vast  district  have  in  most  cases  been  recognised ; 
v;they  alone  await  excavation.  Doubts,  of  course, 
Cexiet  regarding  many  pointB;  while  unlooked- 
for  discoveries  cannot  fail  to  be  made.  The 
^respective  sites  of  Sais,  of  Tanis,  of  Busins,  of 
.Sebennytus,  and  several  other  of  the  great 
oities  of  the  past,  have  been  determined  beyond 
1 dispute,  and  many  interesting  discoveries  await 
the  excavators  in  these  quarters  ; but  it  is  chiefly 
;n  the  ruins  so  far  left  undisturbed  that  the 
greatest  hopes  are  centred.  Who  can  foresee  what 
(nay  be  brought  to  light,  or  what  extraordinary 
6 '“find  ” may  not  be  made  ? The  so-called  “ land 
' of  Goshen  ” cannot  fail  to  yield  the  most  in- 
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teresting  relics  of  the  distant  time  when  the 
Israelites  were  in  bondage. 

At  present,  however,  as  we  have  above  re- 
marked, our  Btock  of  positive  information  is  but 
soant.  We  know  from  Greek  and  other  authori- 
ties  that  the  Delta-,  till  comparatively  recent 
times,  was  thickly  inhabited  ; its  cities  wealthy 
and  famous ; ruins  and  a few  mud-huts  only  now 
mark,  in  most  cases,  the  site  of  their  once- 
thriviDg  centres  of  population. 

Sais,  whioh  it  is  almost  at  once  proposed  to 
explore,  was,  among  the  cities  of  the  Delta,  one 
of  the  most  important.  In  the  modern  Arab 
village  of  Sa  e)  Hagar, — Sa,  the  remains  of  the 
original  name,  El  Hagar,  given  it  in  consequence 
of  the  stones  that  surround  the  town, — there  is 
every  evidence  that  it  occupies  the  Bite  of  the 
great  city  of  which  Strabo  has  left  us  such  a 
detailed  description.  The  ruins  lie  within  a vast 
inclosure  nearly  1,000  yards  long  by  about 
800  yards  broad.  This  is  all  that  marks  the 
site  of  the  once  brilliant  residence  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  learned  oity  in  which  flourished 
the  famous  school  scarcely  less  celebrated  in 
Greece  than  in  Egypt,  to  which  Herodotus 
specially  travelled,  where  Solon  learned  of  that 
mystic  Atlantis  far  out  in  the  west  with  which 
Plato  has  puzzled  till  this  day  the  learned  and 
the  inquiring.  It  was  from  Sais,  too,  tradition 
asserts  that  started,  under  the  guidance  of 
Cecrops,  the  colony  that  was  to  found  Athens ; 
on  this  score  alone,  an  interest  is  attached  to 
these  ruins  which  lew  cities  in  the  world  can 
rival.  Readers  of  German  current  literature 
will  doubtless  recall  Herr  Ebes’s  historical 
romance  of  “The  Daughter  of  Pharaoh,”  in  which 
the  eminent  Egyptologist  endeavoured  to  picture 
in  the  days  of  its  building  the  once  wealthy  city 
of  Sais;*  but  of  its  pa6t  nothing  now  remains 
but  a terrible  ruin ; when,  some  years  ago, 
Mariette  Bey  attempted  a series  of  excavations 
his  task,  he  found,  was  almost  hopeless.  Of  all 
the  marvels  described  with  saeh  detail  by 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  scarcely  a vestige,  on  this 
preliminary  examination,  could  be  found.  The 
text  of  Strabo  is  so  precise  as  to  fix  to  a certainty 
the  site  of  Sais.  Herodotus,  without  stating  its 
position,  gives  us,  however,  a lengthy  account  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  his  visit  (Book  ii.  of 
his  History ).f  He  desoribeB  the  superb  royal 
palace,  and  the  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt,  and  in  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was  to  Amasis,  during 
his  long  and  prosperous  reign  (about  570  B.C.) 
that  the  temple,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Neith, 
owed  its  chief  architectural  glory.  The  portico 
surpassed  in  size  all  similar  works  in  existence; 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a colossus,  75  ft.  high.  The 
huge  stones  used  by  Amasis  came  in  part  from  the 
quarries  of  Memphis,  in  part  from  those  of 
Syene ; obelisks  rose  before  the  temple,  near 
whioh  lay  the  huge  circular  basin  or  holy  pool 
on  whioh  were  celebrated  at  night  the  mysteries 
of  the  deities,  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  was  scarcely  less  magnificent,  but  its 
chief  marvel  was  the  monolith  chapel.  In  the 
removal  from  the  quarries  of  Elephantis  of  this 
enormous  block  of  Btone,  the  weight  of  whioh  we 
may  calculate  from  the  measures  given  at  some 
500  tons  or  more,  2,000  boatmen  were  employed 
during  three  years.  But  of  all  these  marvels 
and  many  more,  the  late  Mariette  Bey  during 
his  excavations  discovered  only  unrecognisable 
ruins ; further  and  more  systematic  research 
might,  however,  reveal  something  of  all  this 
past  grandeur  in  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  the  ruins 
have  been  used  as  a quarry  to  build  up  Alexan- 
dria and  other  more  modern  oities. 

Nauoratis  (another  of  the  cities  to  be  ex- 
plored), from  the  text  of  Strabo,  we  conjecture 
lay  not  far  north  of  Sais  (Book  xvii.).  It  is 
described  by  the  classic  geographer  as  lying  on 
the  left  bank,  ascending  the  Nile,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  him  just  before  Sais.  The  modern 
village  of  Deesouk  seems  to  answer  to  this  de- 
scription, though  MM.  Du  Bois  Ayme  and 
Jollois,  in  their  stay  on  the  Delta  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  (“  Description  de  l’Egypte,” 
vol.  v.),  in  describing  Sais,  state  that  though  the 
position  of  Naucratis  seemed  well  defined,  they 
found  no  traces  of  any  ruins  that  could  be  taken 
as  answering  to  the  site  of  the  once  flourishing 
Greek  city, — a fact,  however,  at  whioh  they 
expressed  no  astonishment,  recalling  as  they  did 


* There  exists,  it  may  be  mentioned,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  this  novel,  published  among  the  German  authors  of 
the  Tauohnitz  collection.  The  English  version  is  entitled 
“An  Egyptian  Princess." 

t Herodotus,  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  historians,  the 
“Father  of  History,"  was  born,  on  the  authority  of 
Lempriere,  484  B.C.  Strabo,  it  must  be  remembered, 
wrote  about  450  years  after  Herodotus. 


how  very  different  and  far  less  substantial  was 
the  mode  of  Greek  building.  The  respective 
positions  of  Sais  and  of  Naucratis  given  by 
Ptolemy  ooincide  with  that  given  by  Strabo. 
The  modern  belief,  as  supported  by  Ebers,  is 
that  the  existing  village  of  Dessouk  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  Naucratis,  a oity  which  we 
know  was  the  precursor  of  Alexandria,  the  only 
city  in  Egypt  in  whioh  the  Greeks  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  and  to  carry  on  their  trade.  The 
city  was,  in  faot,  a thorough  Greek  colony,  whioh 
led  an  ultra  Greek  life,  being  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  flowers  and  its  beautiful  women.* 

Besides  Sais,  the  Delta  contained  many  impor- 
tant cities,  the  Bites  of  whioh  are  now  only 
marked  by  ruins.  Not  far  from  Sais,  but  further 
south,  lie  the  mounds  which  cover  the  ancient 
city  of  Sebennytus,  the  modern  Semmenoud,  at 
present  a comparatively  active  commercial 
centre.  Near  to  Semmenoud  lie  other  ruins 
whioh  the  archmologists  have  recognised.  To 
the  north  stretch  a series  of  mounds  near  the 
village  of  Bahbeyt.  The  heaps  are  of  a quad- 
rangular form,  some  80  yards  long  and  about 
20  yards  high ; the  material  is  of  crude  or 
unbaked  bricks,  forming  a large  enclosure, 
within  whioh  is  scattered  a confused  mass  of 
ruins,  architectural  details,  and  bas-reliefs, 
chiefly  of  granite  from  the  distant  quarries  of 
Syene.  To  this  fact  MM.  Du  Bois  Ayme  and 
Jollois  have  drawn  especial  attention,  as  show- 
ing the  extreme  care  taken  by  the  Egyptian 
builders  in  the  past  to  ensure  the  stability  of 
their  work.  They  were  fully  aware  that  only 
granite  would  be  able  to  resist  the  effeot  of  the 
sea  air;  no  difficulties  seemed  oapable  of  daunt- 
ing these  marvellous  builders,  and  only  the  hand 
of  natnre, — some  terrible  earthquake, — can  have 
overthrown  these  ruins,  the  interest  of  which, 
from  all  accounts,  would  seem  very  great.  The 
same  competent  authorities  we  have  above 
mentioned,  who  devoted  some  attention  to  these 
ruins,  speak  of  meeting  here  with  no  instance 
of  monolithic  columns  of  Egyptian  origin.  They 
seem  all  to  have  been  built  up  in  drums.  The 
monolith  column  was  a foreign  importation,  as 
we  see  in  the  so-called  Pompey’s  Pillar  at 
Alexandria. 

Among  the  other  important  ruins  of  the  Delta, 
so  far  recognised,  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  the  anoient  city  of  Bubastis,  the  modern 
Tel-Basteh,  and  referred  to  in  Scripture,  in 
Ezekiel.  The  prophet’s  dire  prediction  did, 
indeed,  come  to  pass,  and  by  the  vitrification  of 
some  of  the  existing  stones  it  is  evident  that  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  temple,  the  elegance  of  which  Herodotus 
praises  as  surpassing  that  of  any  building  in  the 
world.  Ebers  found  here  (see  his  “ -ZEgypten”) 
some  years  since,  two  images  of  the  cat-headed 
goddess,  the  celebration  of  whose  mysteries 
Herodotas  speaks  of  in  detail.  To  Bubastis 
were  Bent  all  the  embalmed  catB  of  Egypt. 

At  Menoof  the  modern  city  is  built  on  the 
remains  of  an  older  city,  the  antiquity  of  which 
is  known  to  be  very  great.  MM.  Du  Bois  Aymo 
and  Jollois  suggest  this  as  the  site  of  the  clasBio 
Nicii.  Near  Menoof,  at  Chybyn-el-Koum,  the 
same  authorities  speak  of  a mass  of  dibris 
which  they  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  city 
of  Atarbechis,  referred  to  by  Herodotup,  and  by 
Strabo  as  Aphroditesopolis.  Near  Melyg  also 
are  noticed  as  existing  a series  of  important 
mounds  of  crude  bricks,  perhaps  the  remains  of 
the  oity  of  Byblos.  At  Bousir  other  ruins  are 
noticed  by  travellers  as  surrounding  the  village, 
the  modern  name  of  whioh  would  point  to  this 
being  the  site  of  the  oity  of  BuBiris,  in  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  there  existed  a large 
temple  consecrated  to  Isis. 

Among  the  ruined  cities  of  the  Delta,  mention 
of  Tanis,  the  modern  S&n,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  lieB  near  the  shores 
of  Lake  Menzaleh,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Delta.  To  Tanis  more  than  usual  interest  is 
attached ; its  antiquity  is  great.  Its  position 
in  Scripture  is  familiar  to  every  Biblical  student. 
At  the  present  day  the  ruins  for  miles  round  are 
the  moBt  conspicuous  feature  on  the  flat  plain. 
The  space  of  ground  they  oocupy  is  remarkable, 
some  200  acres  or  so,  but  scarcely  one  stone  has 
been  left  on  another  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  gran- 
deur of  a city  that  was  antique  even  in  the  days 
of  M088B.  We  may  look  upon  Tanis  as  indeed 
the  scene  of  much  of  the  misery  of  the  Israelites 
when  they  were  in  bondage ; the  huge  enclosure 

* Ebers  states  that  the  city  was  probably  more  towards 
the  west  than  Dessouk.  “ but  where,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide."  (See  p.  83,  Maspero’s translation,  “L’Egypte,” 
1881.)  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  MM.  Du  Bois  Aymd 
and  Jollois  were  told,  at  Dessooq,  of  “ rums  lying  at  Koun 
Fura’oum.” 
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wall  waB  in  all  probability  one  of  the  forced 
labours  of  the  nnfortnnate  bondsmen ; the 
unbaked  bricks  are  the  same  as  described  in 
Scripture,  bound  together  with  chopped  straw. 
We  are  here,  in  fact,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and 
we  may  look  on  Tanis  as  the  scene  of  Moses’s 
early  efforts  to  free  his  captive  countrymen.  The 
oapital  from  which  the  province  allotted  to  the 
race  of  Joseph  took  its  name  of  Goshen  was 
oalled  Pa  or,  Pha-kos,  and  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Gosen ; near  the  modern  village  of 
Fakous  lies  a series  of  mounds  covering  ruins, 
among  whioh  Ebers  found  the  name  of  the  great 
Pharaoh,  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites.  To 
return,  however,  to  Tanis.  Ebers  speaks  of  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  the  ruins.  “ Many 
cities  and  temples  have  left  more  considerable 
remains,  and  in  better  condition,  but  none, 
surely,  are  more  picturesque.”  It  is  only  at 
Thebes  that  so  many  monuments  built  in  granite 
could  be  found  ; but  none  are  in  such  condition 
as  to  allow  of  a plan  being  made.  The  huge 
sanotuary  erected  by  Rhamses  It.,  the  great 
Pharaoh  of  Scripture  (about  1400  or  so  B.O.), 
has  sunk  in.*  Each  epooh  of  Egyptian  history, 
except  the  oldest,  has,  we  are  assured  by  Ebers 
left  its  trace  in  Tanis.  The  fall  of  the  great 
oity,  now  situated  in  a deserted  plain,  is  only 
comparatively  recent.  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Strabo 
all  speak  of  it.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric, and 
the  see  was  oooupied  till  the  eleventh  century  ; 
its  name  is  last  connected  with  history  in  the 
story  of  the  Crusades.  From  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Tanis.  The  sea  was  allowed  to 
creep  over  the  fertile  plain,  and  form  the  exist- 
ing lake  Menzileh,  which  it  has  been  said  by 
the  engineers  could,  with  the  modern  means  at 
our  disposal,  be  again  dried.  Perhaps  the 
newly-constituted  Societe  des  Etudes  du  Nil 
will  take  up  the  question.  On  the  site  of  Tanis 
itself  excavations  have  been  made ; but  the 
greater  part  of  the  ruins  still  remain  buried  in 
the  sand,  jealously  guarded  from  any  foreign 
research.  Perhaps,  as  Ebers  has  suggested, 
the  Government  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  annoyance  they  suffered  at  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery made,  not  so  long  since,  by  Lepsius,  who, 
poking  about  in  the  sand,  laid  bare  a monument 
now  in  the  Boulak  Museum,  and  well  known  to 
Egyptologists  as  the  Stone  of  Tanis,  or  the 
Decree  of  Canope.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  trusted 
that  the  society  formed  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Delta  may  meet  with  many  similar  pieces  of 
good  fortune.  The  task  they  have  before  them 
is  no  light  one,  but  they  may  set  to  work  with 
the  inspiring  reflection  that  the  interest  and 
good  wishes  not  only  of  their  oountry,  but  of 
both  hemispheres,  will  follow  them  in  their 
arduous  labours. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

The  present  exhibition  is,  we  believe,  the  last 
which  the  Institute  will  hold  in  the  rooms  they 
have  so  long  occupied  in  Pall-mall ; after  this 
year  their  exhibitions  will  be  continued,  it  is 
understood,  in  the  new  premises  in  Piocadilly. 
Some  of  the  leading  members  are  very  well 
represented  in  this  exhibition,  the  forty-eighth 
of  the  annual  spring  exhibitions  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  sends  but  one  work,  a single 
figure,  “ The  Lute  ” (58)  ; but  this,  though  in 
one  Bense  not  bo  interesting  as  some  of  his 
highly  dramatic  Beenes  in  whioh  several  figures 
are  introduced,  is,  nevertheless,  in  his  finest 
style.  It  is  a three-quarter  length  of  a lady  in 
a dress  of  warm-toned  and  rather  subdued 
yellow,  approaching  orange,  with  an  ample 
crimson  sash  round  her  waist,  holding  a lute,  on 
which  she  is  playing.  The  face,  very  finely 
painted,  is  sad  and  subdued  in  expression.  It 
is  one  of  those  figures  which  are  not  the  less 
interesting  and  suggestive  because,  in  regard 
to  its  intention,  much  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator.  In  rioh  harmony  of 
oolour,  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Linton’s  finest 
productions.  Among  other  figure  piotures, 
whioh  are  not  so  numerous  as  this  class  of  sub- 
ject generally  is  in  the  Institute  Gallery,  Mr. 
Towneley  Green  contributes  two,  of  which 
No.  167,  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table” 
(a  small  child  to  wit),  though  showing  the 
artist’s  usual  excellence  of  execution,  is  not  of 
much  interest  in  subject;  but  the  other,  “Old 


* An  Arab  legend  relates  that  the  Pharaohs  were  giants 
who,  with  a wave  of  their  magio  wands,  knew  how  to  raise 
huge  masses  of  rock. 


Prints”  (11),  is  beautiful.  It  is  an  interior, 
with  a single  figure,  a lady,  looking  over  some 
prints  from  a portfolio.  It  has  the  merit  of 
complete  realism  without  a touch  of  hardness. 
The  sleeping  dog,  the  quaint  Queen  Anne  fire- 
place, the  screen,  and  other  details  are  all  per- 
fectly given,  and  blent  into  one  rioh  but  subdued 
harmony  of  tone.  Mr.  G.  Green’s  “ Summer 
Goods”  (22),  a shop  scene  in  the  days  when 
young  ladies  hid  their  faces  at  the  back  of  along 
funnel  called  a bonnet,  is  also  very  clever  realism, 
but  a trifle  hard  and  sharp,  not  toned  into  the  pic- 
torial beauty  and  completeness  of  the  last-named 
work.  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid’s  “ Iconoclasts  ” (131), 
is  a charming  little  work,  although  very  slight 
in  subject : an  interior  with  two  figuies, 
children,  of  whom  the  boy,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
firing  pistol-shots  through  an  old  stained-glass 
window.  Such  clever  execution,  and  such  ad- 
mirable effect  of  light,  might  well  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  elucidation  of  some  more  in- 
teresting subject.  Mr.  Henry  Stock’s  “ Aspira- 
tion of  a Soul  while  listening  to  MuBio  ” (184), 
is  an  ambitious  and  not  quite  successful  attempt. 
The  “ soul”  of  the  man  who  is  listening  is  too 
heavy  and  solid-looking  an  angelic  figure  to 
compel  our  belief  in  its  spiritual  essence;  it 
seems  rather  like  a third  visitant  in  the  room. 
This  is  a kind  of  attempt  whioh,  we  imagine, 
must  depend  for  its  success  very  muoh  on  the 
mood  of  the  spectator.  It  is  too  muoh  like  the 
attempt  to  paint  a thought  in  visible  form;  but 
there  is  fine  colour  and  feeliDg  in  the  drawing. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray’s  “ Boys’  School  in 
Algeria”  (78),  and  Mr.  C.  Green’s  “A  Talented 
Troupe  ” (65),  are  both  clever  pieces  of  humour, 
in  very  different  styles ; and  Mr.  R.  Caldecott 
sends  a very  interesting  and  unusual  sketch  of 
a scene  at  Florence, — “ Tha  Brotherhood  of  the 
* Misericordia  ’ taking  a Patient  to  the  Hospital” 
(39), — unusual  both  in  its  tones  and  in  the  curious 
character  and  dress  of  the  actors  in  the  scene. 

Among  landscapes,  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  has 
achieved  a marked  success  in  “ The  River  below 
Sonning”  (75),  a landscape  with  heavy  over- 
hanging olouds,  and  the  quiet  Thames  in  the 
foreground,  in  whioh  breadth  and  delicacy  of 
execution  are  most  happily  oombined.  This  is 
not  disfigured  by  the  sombre  and  rather  “ dirty” 
tones  which  have  characterised  the  paioter’s 
larger  landscapes  in  the  Academy  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  but  is  bright  and  fine  in 
colour.  Mr.  Orrook’s  “In  Charnwood  Forest” 
(72)  is  a very  fine  and  boldly-handled  Btudy  of 
a foreground  of  trees  with  a long  stretoh  of 
country  beyond;  the  varying  tones  of  the 
foliage  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  There 
is  a little  too  much  leaning  to  roughness  of 
execution  in  such  drawings  as  Mr.  Collier’s 
“ Under  the  Crag  ” (157),  and  Mr.  Mao  Whirter’s 
“Lake of  Menteith”  (152);  in  the  latter  there 
is  something  like  a new  effect  in  the  manner  of 
rendering  nearly  oalm  water  under  sunlight,  but 
it.  is  a little  tricky  in  manner.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine 
exhibits  the  opposite  qualities  of  oalm  repose 
and  delioacy  of  execution  in  his  beautiful  view 
over  the  “Downs  near  Lewes”  (145).  Mr. 
Fulleylove’s  various  olassic  garden  scenes  in  the 
environs  of  Rome  are  hardly  so  effective  and 
finished  as  others  by  whioh  he  made  his  reputa- 
tion for  this  class  of  subject;  they  seem  rather 
too  numerous  and  painted  too  fast;  he  contri- 
butes a good  small-sized  view  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Mark’s.  Mr.  Aumonier  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  a scene  very  different  from  those  which 
he  usually  paints,  representing  “ An  Old- 
fashioned  Garden”  (32),  with  great  masses  of 
sunflowers  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  lawn  ; the 
one  fault  of  the  picture  is  the  want  of  light  in 
it,  or  rather  of  the  Bhadow  without  which  the 
presence  of  light  is  not  appreciable  in  a paint- 
ing. The  same  defeot  mars  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  of  Mr.  Elgood’s  studies  of  old  houses 
and  their  environs  (40)  ; there  is  positively  no 
light  in  this;  no  distinction  intone  between  the 
sides  of  the  house  which  face  different  ways ; 
the  sun  has  gone  out  of  the  heavens.  We  draw 
attention  to  this  beoause  there  seems  to  be 
a growing  tendency  to  this  omission  of  light  and 
shadow  effect  among  a good  many  painters. 
Mr.  Elgood’s  smaller  work,  “The  Farewell” 
(54),  is  muoh  superior  to  the  larger  one.  Mr. 
Wimperis’s  “Wooded  Valley”  (61)  shows  much 
of  his  usual  good  qualities,  but  the  wooded  hill 
in  the  middle  distanoe  is  too  roughly  handled, 
losing  the  sense  of  scale;  the  trees  rather 
suggest  the  idea  of  bushes  than  large  trees. 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s  “Spring”  (189)  is  a fine 
fresh  piece  of  spring  verdure,  in  which  the 
artist  has  not  been  afraid  of  green.  Mr.  Harry 
Johnson’s  “Prehistoric  Stones”  (44),  a view  of 


Stonehenge  by  moonlight,  rather  exaggerates 
the  scale  of  what  are  irreverently  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  “the  stwunB,”  but  it  is  a very 
oarefully  elaborated  effect.  There  are  other 
good  bits  of  landscape  in  the  gallery. 


GATHERINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  overcrowding 
of  our  cities  in  the  present  day,  it  seems  agreed, 
can  alone  be  solved  by  the  supply  of  oheap  and 
easy  means  of  transit.  The  owners  of  “ real 
estate,”  as  we  see  in  London  and  New  York, 
and  where  not,  find  it  their  interest  to  favour 
any  spread  of  railway,  omnibus,  or  tram  which 
may  bring  the  outlying  districts  of  our  great 
cities  within  easy  distance  of  the  business 
centres.  The  Elevated  Railroad  of  New  York 
has  proved  not  only  commercially  successful  in 
itself,  but  has,  as  was  expected,  largely  in- 
fluenced the  value  of  property  “ up-town”  (pre- 
viously only  accessible  with  difficulty  from 
Wall-street),  to  the  injury,  it  is  true,  of  the  older 
neighbourhoods.  The  suburbs  of  London  and 
all  our  great  cities  owe  their  existence  to  the 
increased  means  of  communication  whioh  have 
been  afforded  of  late  years  by  the  extension  of 
tram  and  railway  lines.  And  now  we  hear 
that  our  Parisian  neighbours  are  not  content 
with  their  means  of  urban  and  suburban  loco- 
motion, and  in  spite  of  their  well-organised 
omnibus  and  cab  system,  they  are  seriously 
thinking  of  a Metropolitan  Railway  in  the  style 
of  ours  in  London.  The  scheme,  whioh  is  no 
new  one,  has  been  elaborated,  and  we  learn 
that  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Municipal  authorities.  It  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  five  lines  from  various  points 
outside  Paris  to  certain  populous  centres  within 
the  walls.  Without  enumerating  the  details  of 
eaoh  of  these,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that 
one  of  these,  leading  to  the  Halles  Centrales,  or  1 
Central  Market,  will  be  of  the  utmost  use,  , 
relieving  the  streets  of  a large  amount  of  heavy 
traffic.  The  longest  stretch  of  tunnel  without  . 
light  is  one  of  2,275  metres.  Unlike  our  own  n 
metropolis,  the  two  banks  of  the  river  will  be  i| 
put  in  communication  by  the  system.  A con-  -i 
cession  of  ninety-nine  years  is  demanded,  the  ) 
first  line  to  be  opened  within  a delay  of  three  ); 
years,  and  eaoh  of  the  others  at  intervals  of  E 
two  years.  The  maximum  fares  would  be  3 
20  centimes  and  half  a franc,  there  only  being  > 
two  classes,  but  workmen’s  trains  would  be  run  i 
at  fixed  hours.  The  carriages  would  be  of  the  3 
American  pattern.  The  ooBt  of  the  total  net-  -i 
work,  over  50,000  yards,  is  oaloulated  at  some  ; 
150  millions  of  francs,  or  6 millions  sterling.  The 
scheme  only  awaits  sanction  from  the  proper  n 
authorities  to  be  set  on  foot.  It  will,  we  may  / 
be  sure,  receive  warm  support  from  the  owners  s 
of  property  in  Paris,  more  especially  as  of  late  31 
there  has  been  no  small  talk  of  demolishing  > 
M.  Thiers’s  famous  line  of  fortifications  whioh  » 
hem  in  the  city  and  confine  the  population,  but  t; 
we  may  be  sure  so  serious  a step  as  this  will  li 
not  be  taken  without  mature  consideration. 

As  for  the  Berlin  Metropolitan  Railway,  or  i 
StadtbaTin,  which  has  recently  been  opened,  not  b 
sufficient  attention  has  been  drawn  to  its  real  It 
object.  It  has  been  regarded,  of  course,  as  a 31 
municipal  improvement;  in  reality,  however,  : 
like  so  many  of  the  great  works  in  Germany,  its  f 
military  importance  and  utility  have  been  as  f 
muoh  considered  as  any  other  point.  The  line  s 
singularly  assists  the  transport  of  troops,  avoid-  .i 
ing  the  changing  from  one  terminus  and  marching  i 
through  the  town  to  another.  The  new  Berlin  t 
Metropolitan  Railway,  which,  it  may  be  men-  . 
tioned,  is  not  underground,  but  runs  on  arches,  is  ii 
however,  in  times  of  peace,  of  great  service  to  ti 
the  inhabitants,  and  every  consideration  has  \ 
been  given  to  their  comfort  and  convenience,  ill 
The  arches  of  the  line  have  been  most  skilfully  ) 
utilised  and  let  out  for  Bhops,  and  we  hear  of  a i 
most  successful  Bier  lokale,  builc  in  Altdeutsche 
stil  with  wooden  panellings,  &o.,  in  the  most  i 
approved  modern  German  fashion,  having  been  ii 
already  opened. 

Rapid  means  of  communication  seem  the  i 
great  want  of  modern  existence.  A Frenoh  V 
engineer  has  recently  submitted  to  the  Paris  i 
municipal  counoil  a scheme  by  whioh  he  claims  n 
he  has  solved  the  difficulty  with  a saving  in  , 
expense  of  80  per  cent,  over  existing  syetems,  a 
greater  regularity  ensured,  and  accommodation  ii 
provided  for  ten  times  the  number  of  passengers  ri 
at  present  carried.  His  system  consists  of  a 
species  of  elevated  railroad,  affording  for  foot  : 
passengers  a covered  way  and  a protection  3 
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against  the  weather,  while  leaving  the  road  free 
for  the  oiroolation  of  carriages,  &c.  The  move- 
ment  of  the  omnibus,  a long  Baloon  carriage, 
would,  if  we  understand  the  system  correctly,  be 
directed  by  means  of  an  endless  chain.  A speed 
of  something  like  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour 
would  thus  be  ensured  with  the  means  of  carry- 
ing during  that  time  at  least  20,000  passengers. 
The  idea,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  will  scarcely 
recommend  itself  to  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris. 

That  the  belief  that  all  our  American  cousins 
care  for  is  the  practical  is  incorrect  has  long  been 
known  to  a few.  It  is,  however,  not  a little  inte- 
resting to  hear  of  Americans  offering  not  only  to 
subscribe  the  neoes3ary  sums  for  the  completion  of 
the  memorial  window  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Chapter-house  to  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  but 
proposing  to  do  the  work  themselves.  “ Why 
should  not  the  Stanley  Memorial  Window  which 
America  will  present  to  Westminster  Abbey  be 
made  as  well  as  paid  for  here?”  asked  the 
New  York  Critic  not  long  since.  " The  art  of 
making  stained  glass  is  one  of  the  few  in  which 
America  oan  justly  claim  superiority  over  the 
Old  World.”  Every  one  familiar  with  what  of 
late  years  has  been  done  in  New  York  aud 
Boston  particularly,  to  encourage  the  decorative 
arts,  will  understand  this  otherwise  apparently 
boastful  statement,  while  English  readers  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  deoorative  art  have 
been  singularly  neglectful  if  they  have  not  seen 
in  the  pages  of  the  two  illustrated  American 
magazines,  whioh  have  now  taken  their  place 
among  our  English  publications,  enough  to  lead 
them  to  believe  in  the  assertion.  At  any  rate, 
the  glass  cannot  well  be  worse  than  much  that 
is  set  in  England. 

As  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  art  in  America 
and  also  in  England,  the  remarks  of  our  contem- 
porary Ij  Art,  on  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Bixthannual  volume  of  the”  American  Amateur,” 
are  not  uninstruotive.  After  a suggestive  refer- 
ence to  the  too  general  ignorance  existing  in 
Europe  of  the  great  art  movement  which  is  at 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  Frenoh 
contemporary  draws  attention  to  the  active 
popularisation  and  propaganda  of  art  and  art- 
teaching in  the  United  States.  “ It  is  one  proof 
more  of  the  enormous  effort  mp.de  in  America  to 
favour  the  diffusion  of  artistic  knowledge.  This 
movement  has  already  borne  its  fruits.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  at  the  present  moment 
all  the  important  artistic  publications  have  far 
more  subscribers  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England,  where,”  remarks  our  contemporary, 

11  the  tendency  of  our  neighbours  to  be  more  or 
less  unconsciously  carried  away  by  the  great 
results  they  have  already  obtained  is  each  day 
becoming  more  manifest.  Now  this  is  a fatal 
tendency.  It  is  only  by  establishing  points  of 
comparison  with  what  foreign  nations  are  doing 
that  our  neighbours  oan  continue  the  progress 
bo  far  successfully  realised, — progress,  however, 
[which  still  has  need  of  wider  development  to 
attain  the  results  aimed  at.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  movement  must  be  slow.  Advance  in 
iirt  matters  and  in  the  improvement  of  taste 
cannot  be  made  by  giants’  strides ; of  all  plants 
taste  is  the  most  delioate  to  nurture  and  accli- 
matise.” 

1 The  restoration  of  the  quaint  Loggia  del 
tdigallo,  whioh  every  one  who  knows  Florenoe 
Ivill  remember  at  the  corner  of  the  busy  Via 
palzaioli,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Giotto’s 
(Tower,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
he  Baptistery,  is  by  this  time  completed.  The 
neautifnl  piece  of  thirteenth. oentury  work,  the 
ileaign,  icis  said,  of  Nicol6  Pisano,  had  fallen  into 
•lisad  state,  though  we  learn  that  some  twenty  or 
»o  years  sinoe  it  was  restored.  The  old  lines 
nave,  of  course,  been  strictly  followed,  and  cer- 
liainly  in  Florence,  where  the  Bargello  has  been 
io  skilfully  recovered  from  the  terrible  condition 
n which  it  had  been  allowed  to  fall,  the  restorers 
uay  be  trusted.  Professor  Castellazzi  has 
lireeted  the  work.  The  frescoes  by  Gaddi  have 
teen  also  re-touched.  It  is,  perhaps,  a matter 
or  congratulation  that  oircumstances  prevented 
he  restorer, — as  was  originally  intended, — 
arrying  out,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  repairs, 
he  original  intention  of  the  plan,  as  he  conceives 
t,  of  Nioold  Pisano.  What  the  result  might 
ave  been  we  are,  of  course,  unable  to  say,  but 
re  repeat  there  is  no  ground  for  regret  that 
he  Professor  was  unable  to  indulge  in  his  Bome- 
jhat  dangerous  theories.  The  restoration,  there- 
>re,  is  all  that  has  been  attempted ; the  rich 
marbles  of  the  original  have  been  carefully 
ashed,  and  reappear  in  all  their  brillianoy, 
Iding  a fresh  feature  to  renovated  Florence. 


Brittany  has  long  been  famous  for  its  so-called 
Druidical  remains  ; the  district  of  Morbihan  is 
scattered  over  with  these  Celtic  monuments  ; 
they  are,  however,  far  from  being  protected 
from  the  Vandalism  of  the  owners  of  the  property 
on  whioh  they  lie,  and  within  recent  years  their 
number,  considerable  it  is  true,  has  been  sadly 
reduced.  Every  archaeologist,  therefore,  will 
learn  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  mystic  monuments,  the  giant 
menhir  of  Loomariacquer,  the  largest  known  in 
the  world,  is  now  preserved  for  ever  from  the 
possibility  of  injury  ; it  has  been  purchased  and 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Commission 
de3  Monuments  Historiques.  The  importance  of 
this  monarch  of  the  Breton  menhirs  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  height  of 
the  Luxor  Obelisk  in  Paris  (about  76  ft.)  ; its 
weight  over  250  tons.  It  is  not,  however,  stand- 
ing : it  lies  prostrate  in  four  parts,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  restore  it.  When,  we  Bhould  like  to 
know,  are  Stonehenge  and  the  numerous  other 
Druidical  remains  scattered  over  England  defi- 
nitely to  be  protected  by  legislation  from  possible 
in  j ury  ? 


THE  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

We  have  reoeived  from  a frequent  contributor 
an  article  on  the  proposed  improvements  at 
Hyde  Park-oorner,  written  before  the  appearanoe 
of  our  remarks  on  that  subject  on  April  1st.  In 
the  maio,  the  view  taken  coincides  with  that  we 
have  before  expressed;  but  our  correspondent 
has  given  a quantitative  analysis  of  the  propor- 
tion of  roadway  to  traffic,  which  deserves  careful 
attention,  as  pointing  out  the  principles  on  whioh 
ic  is  necessary  to  make  definite  calculations 
when  traffic  presses  upon  space. 

Our  contributor  remarks  that  the  idea  of  a 
viaduct  had  occurred  to  him,  but  that  he  found 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  levels.  The  40-ft. 
contour  crosses  Piocadilly  at  the  corner  of  Park- 
lane.  The  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  contours  are  crossed 
by  the  Park  drive  at  10  chains  and  16  chains 
from  the  entrance-gate.  The  30  ft.  and  20  ft. 
oontours  cross  Grosvenor-place  at  about  8 ohains 
and  20  chains  south  of  the  Kensington  liae  of  road. 
Thus  in  36  chains  there  is  an  ascent  of  40  ft., 
which  gives  a gradient  of  1 in  60,  very  nearly. 
As  the  Piccadilly  line  crosses  this  section  at  a level 
of  from  40  ft.  to  30  ft.  above  high-water  mark 
(to  whioh  the  above-noted  contour  heights  are 
referred),  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  about  equally 
difficult  to  effeot  a crossing  on  another  level 
above  or  below  the  present  roadway. 

We  now  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself. 

The  plan  proposed  for  removing  the  block  of 
traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  is,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  oriticised  on  the  ground  of  its  timidity. 
It  may,  however,  be  inquired  not  only  whether 
an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  green  turf  has  been 
demanded,  but,  moreover,  whether  the  object 
aimed  at  would  not  be  more  certainly  secured 
by  a less  drastic  treatment.  In  face  of  the 
rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the  population 
and  of  the  buildings  of  London,  every  perch  of 
grass-grown  ground  in  such  a spot  as  Hyde 
Park  Corner  has  a value  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. To  diminish  a broad  sweep  of  turf  or 
shrubbery  as  little  as  possible  is  a sine  qud  non 
condition  of  good  design.  Nor  is  it  for  a 
moment  to  be  allowed  that  the  creation  of  little 
detaohed  gardens  or  shrubberies,  of  two  or  three 
perches  area,  oan  compensate  for  an  equivalent 
destruction  of  unbroken  park. 

As  to  the  principle  of  taking  a slice  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Green  Park,  we  are  at 
once  prepared  to  accept  it.  But  we  oontend 
that  the  public  convenience  demands  two  condi- 
tions. First,  that  the  addition  to  the  roadway 
shall  be  laid  down  on  true  stratigraphical 
priuoiples ; that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  so  designed 
as  not  only  to  accommodate  the  traffio  as  to 
actual  volume,  but  so  [also  as  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  any  oross-streams  of  traffio  which 
it  is  possible  otherwise  to  deal  with ; and, 
secondly,  in  thus  doing,  as  little  space  must  be 
deducted  from  the  Park  as  can  be  arranged. 

By  the  plan  exhibited  in  the  Library  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  seems  that  neither  of 
these  indispensable  conditions  is  fulfilled.  The 
quantity  of  land  taken  from  the  Park  is  about 
four  acres,  or  2 6 per  cent,  of  the  whole  united 
area  of  St.  James’s  Park  and  the  Green  Park. 
Against  this  deduction  has  to  be  set  the  creation 
of  three  little  isolated  bits  of  garden,  contain- 
ing, as  olosely  as  we  oan  ascertain  from  the 
plan,  1 rood,  10  perohes,  and  4 perohes  respec- 


tively. The  two  smaller  of  these,  at  all  events» 
would  be  little  better  than  desolate  dust-traps, 
and  would  be  less  ornamental  than  open  space, 
with  a fine  bronze  casting  on  a good  pedestal  on 
the  site  of  each. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do]  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  sacrifice  of  four  acres  of  turf  would  be 
too  much  to  give  for  a complete  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us.  But  we  cannot  avoid  point- 
ing out  that  this  important  question  of  the  in- 
tersection of  main  lines  of  traffio  has  been  quite 
overlooked  by  the  advisers  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  problem  had 
been  how  to  draw  as  many  lines  athwart  one 
another  as  possible,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
more  efficiently  carried  out.  Across  Piccadilly, 
at  the  Park  entrance  and  at  Hamilton-place  ; 
across  Grosvenor-place,  at  Halkin-street,  and  at 
Grosvenor-crescent ; across  the  new  road,  from 
Hyde  Park,  and  again  from  Grosvenor-crescent 
to  Constitution-hill ; are  contrived  six  crossings 
at  right  angles,  each  of  which  must  cause  an 
alternate  interruption  of  the  traffio,  whioh  it  is 
quite  possible  to  reduce  by  at  least  one-half. 

If  the  leading  features  of  the  case  are 
regarded  with  a little  exactitude,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  course  of  traffic  has  not  been  studied. 
The  width  of  Piccadilly  immediately  east  of 
Hamilton-place  is  53  ft.,  or  six  lines  of  vehicles 
and  5 ft.  over.  The  width  of  Hamilton-place  is 
48  ft.,  or  six  lines  of  vehicles  exactly.  All 
streets,  we  think,  ought  to  be  arranged  in 
widths  of  8 ft.,  being  about  the  space  required 
for  the  passage  of  a carriage  and  pair  at  a good 
trot.  Fractions  of  this  width  are  objectionable, 
as  tending  to  lead  a driver  to  out  in  where  there 
is  no  through  line,  and  thus  to  cause  block. 
Bat  as  far  as  both  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
east  and  west,  traffio  at  this  spot  is  concerned, 
six  lines  of  vehicles  abreast  in  each  direction  is 
as  much  as  can  come  on  or  go  off  the  ground. 

Tne  Park  gates  give  passage  to  three  single 
lines,  running  north  and  south.  The  Knights- 
bridge-road  is  more  capaoious.  But  however 
the  traffio  may  converge  from  west,  south,  and 
north,  opposite  the  Wellington  Arch,  the  limita- 
tation  to  six  lines  by  Hamilton-place  and  Piooa- 
dilly  is  precise,  and  no  increase  of  width  to  the 
west  of  this  spot  can  increase  the  oapaoity  of 
Hamilton-place  and  Piccadilly. 

Now,  to  take  the  volume  occupying  this  96  ft. 
of  useful,  and  101  ft.  of  actual  width,  the  plan 
of  the  Board  of  Works  provides  the  unneces- 
sary width  of  140  ft.  And  we  hold  that 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  bring  two 
roads  of  70  ft.  each  (or  of  61  .ft.  of  useful 
width),  to  pour  their  traffio  into  two  roads  of 
43  fc.  each,  is  to  provoke  block.  Again,  the 
width  allowed  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to 
Halkin-street  is  60  ft., — an  awkward  width  of 
seven  vehicles  and  4 ft.  to  spare.  Thus,  what- 
ever has  been  the  principle  on  whioh  the  width 
of  the  new  roadways  ha3  been  determined,  it 
evidently  has  in  no  way  been  proportioned  to 
the  largest  possible  volume  of  traffic  that  can 
pass  through  the  neck. 

In  the  next  place,  as  before  hinted,  the  inter- 
sections are  aggravated  instead  of  being  alle- 
viated. If  the  fence  of  the  Park  were  set  back 
from  Hamilton-place  to  Halkin-street,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a roadway  of  96  ft.  in  width  for  the 
east  and  west  line,  and  one  of  64  ft.  in  width  for 
the  Grosvenor-place  line,  with  a gentle  rounding 
of  the  north-west  corner,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  coachmen  would  find  suoh  an  arrangement 
far  better  than  that  now  proposed,  and  the  slice 
thus  taken  from  the  Park  would  be  almost  im- 
perceptible, 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  treated  the  ques- 
tion too  much  on  geometrical  grounds.  Our 
view  is,  indeed,  a mathematical  one ; but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  eminently  practical.  When 
there  are  plenty  of  space  and  plenty  of  time  for 
coachmen  to  play  with,  it  would  be  pedantry 
to  map  out  the  course  of  a gentleman’s  oarriage 
in  yards  and  minutes.  But  we  have  got  beyond 
that  in  London.  The  art  of  driving  through  the 
crowded  streets  is  one  requiring  a high  order 
of  practical  exoellenoe.  The  most  famous 
Roman  oharioteers  came,  if  we  remember  aright, 
from  the  Island  of  Capri,  and  wonderful  feats 
of  charioteeriog  are  still  displayed  by  tne  Capri 
and  Campanian  drivers,  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  putting  bits  into  the  mouths  of  their 
horses,  but  employ  a curved  bar  outside  the 
animal’s  nose.  But  a Neapolitan  or  Roman 
coachman  would  be  utterly  floored  in  London. 
His  vehicle  would  be  smashed  before  he  bad 
driven  a mile  in  the  high-tide  of  fashionable 
transit,  and  bo  serious  is  the  question  of  blook, 
that  in  any  case  of  laying  down  a new  street  it 
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Ja  essential  to  know  beforehand  what  will 
happen.  As  the  trains  on  trunk  railways  are 
laid  down  on  accurate  diagrams,  so  must  the 
carriage  traffic  over  fully  occupied  roads  be,  if 
we  wish  really  to  avoid  block.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  our  position  count  the  carriages  that  pasB 
within  four  or  five  hours  baokward  and  forward 
between  the  points  we  have  indicated,  as  well 
as  to  and  fro  Hyde  Park,  from  and  to  east  and 
west.  If  he  do  not  find  mutual  yielding, — 
that  is  to  say,  slackening  of  pace  or  actual 
stoppage, — to  be  now  unavoidable,  no  case  will 
be  made  out  for  driving  a new  road  through  the 
Park,  but  if  he  do,  as,  of  course,  he  will,  he 
cannot,  so  far  as  we  can  Bee,  avoid  the  con- 
olusion  that  this  particular  diversion  of  the  cross 
traffio  will  greatly  aggravate  the  mutual  inter- 
ference of  the  main  Btreams  of  vehioles. 

With  extra  but  proportionate  width  of  road, — 
the  directions  of  the  traffio  remaining  as  at 
present,  with  the  further  advantage  of  removing 
the  direct  cross  line  from  Park  to  Park, — all 
that  can  be  done  would  be  done,  and  done  in 
the  most  available  manner.  The  question  will 
be  put,  Is  it  worth  while  to  move  the  Wellington 
Arch  for  so  short  a distanoe  as  would  be  thus 
required  ? The  reply  is  that  it  is  proposed  to 
move  it  under  any  circumstances,  aud  that 
whether  it  is  moved  a longer  or  a shorter  distance 
can  only  matter  if  we  find  ourselves  able  to 
introduce  the  American  method  of  shifting  the 
structure  intact ; in  whioh  case  the  less  distance 
it  is  moved  the  better.  As  to  this,  however,  we 
must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  gateways  is  a matter  of 
architectural  harmony  which  ought  not  to  be 
decided  by  mere  rule  of  thumb.  It  requires 
careful  consideration  ; and  should  be  thoroughly 
studied  before  it  is  carried  out.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  question  whether  the  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  arch  with  reference  to  all  the  other 
architectural  lines  in  the  vicinity  whioh  is  indi- 
cated on  the  plan  would  have  a good  effeot. 
May  we  add  that  if  one  result  of  any  change  is 
to  give  a more  appropriate  pedestal  to  the 
statue  of  the  great  Duke,  this  part  of  London 
will  be  relieved  from  a disgraceful  nightmare? 

In  brief,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
public  convenience  demands  some  sacrifice  of 
the  precious  breathing  space  of  the  Green  Park. 
But  we  think  that  an  unnecessarily  Urge  sacri- 
fice is  made  by  the  Board  of  Works  plan.  Even 
as  to  that,  however,  we  should  be  disposed  to  be 
acquiescent  if  we  felt  that,  from  the  coachmen’s 
point  of  view,  the  gain  to  the  convenience  of  the 
trallic  was  such  as  to  counterbalance  the  loss. 
But  we  have  regarded  the  subject  from  two 
points  of  view, — first,  that  of  the  surveyor;  and 
secondly  (and  not  without  long  experience  in 
haudling  the  rihbone),  from  that  of  the  ooach- 
inan.  Prom  b th  these  points  of  view  we  are 
more  than  ha'f  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
block  wonld  be  intensified  rather  than  removed 
by  the  present  plan,  which,  undeniably,  is  like 
pouring  through  a wide-mouthed  funnel  into  a 
narrow-necked  bottle.  We  hope,  before  2 6 per 
cent,  of  the  Park  is  sacrificed,  that  we  shall,  at 
.least,  have  the  assuranoe  that  the  strati- 
graphies requirements  of  the  Bpot  have  been 
properly  regarded,  and  that  it  will  not  have  been 
taken  as  enough  to  make  roads  70  ft.  wide  rnn- 
niug  in  every  possible  direction,  but  tending  to 
an  unavoidable  tbrottle-valve.* 


THE  LATE  MR.  D.  G.  R03SETTL 
The  d--ath  of  Mr.  Rossetti  last  week  removed 
from  among  us  a painter  who  held  a very  pecu- 
liar place  in  the  world  of  recent  English  art. 
Practically  unknown  to  a large  majority  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  painting,  he  was  extolled 
by  a small  esoteric  sect  of  worshippers  as  the 
greatest  painter  of  the  day,  and  their  praise,  to 
Borne  extent,  raised  around  the  painter’s  name  a 
celebrity  which  was  in  great  measure  due  to  a 
faith,  ou  the  part  of  a certain  section  of  the 
public,  in  the  verdict  of  “critics’’  upon  works 
which  none  bat  their  purchasers  and  a few 
favoured  friends  had  ever  seen.  Among  the 
notices  of  the  painter  in  the  colomns  of  daily 
papers  we  have  observed  expressions  of  surprise 
at  the  degree  of  fame  which  had  been  achieved 


* Having  allowed  one  contributor  to  psint  out  wbat  he 
considers  the  weaknesses  of  the  olTjoi«l  scheme,  we  have, 
in  another  page,  set  forth  the  plan  of  a second  contributor, 
which  presents  claims  for  consideration.  It  does  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  crossing  of  the  fast  and  west 
traffic  by  that  of  the  north  and  Bouth  at  Humiltou-place, 
bnt,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  it  will  do  efficiently  all  that  the 
Offioe  of  Works'  plan  proposes  to  do  without  taking  down 
the  aroh,  and  with  much  less  sacrifice  of  the  Park. 


by  one  who  had  appeared  to  shut  himself  out 
deliberately  from  ordinary  modes  of  publicity. 
Suoh  surprise  we  do  not  share,  for  a double 
reason.  In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  the 
reputation  whioh  Rossetti  really  had  achieved 
as  a painter  has  been  considerably  exaggerated. 
His  special  worshippers,  who  knew  and  lauded 
everything  he  did,  Beem  to  have  been,  and 
still  to  be,  under  a kind  of  pleasing  delusion 
that  their  idol  waB  as  well  known  to  all,  and 
a3  much  worshipped  by  all,  as  by  themselves. 
The  fact  is,  that  to  a great  number  even  of  well- 
informed  people  outside  of  the  esoterio  oirole 
referred  to,  he  was  only  a name.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  no  matter  for  surprise  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  reputation  whioh  Rossetti  did  enjoy 
among  a good  many  who  had  perhaps  hardly 
seen  his  paintings.  No  doubt  the  usual  and 
natural  way  to  make  a reputation  is  for  a man  to 
get  his  works  before  the  world  as  muoh  as  possible. 
But  the  opposite  plan,  of  refusing  to  let  any  one 
see  them,  while  leaving  it  open  to  a oircle  of 
friends  to  talk  about  them  as  something  very 
remarkable,  has  its  practical  advantages  also, 
and  is,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  worldly 
wisdom,  not  a bad  way  of  gaining  reputation  in 
a day  when  there  are  so  many  people  with  a 
taste  for  caviare.  This,  it  appears  to  ns,  is  a 
good  deal  what  happened  (whether  by  his  own 
direot  intention  or  not)  in  the  oase  of  Rossetti. 
His  friends  diligently  assured  everyone  that  he 
was  a very  great  painter  whose  piotures  were 
quite  beyond  the  understanding  of  ordinary 
people ; and  not  unnaturally  they  found  a con- 
siderable number  who  were  quite  willing  to  take 
rank  as  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  by  admiring, 
even  if  it  were  on  trust  only,  what  was  so  much 
above  ordinary  comprehension. 

How  far  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  factitious 
reputation,  was  accepted  or  approved  by  the 
painter  himself,  how  far  it  is  due  only  to  the 
ill-regulated  enthusiasm  of  partisans,  we  do  not 
profess  to  understand.  Our  own  opinion,  based 
on  the  inspection  of  a fair  proportion  of  Rossetti’s 
works  in  private  hands,  is,  that  a very  large 
discount  must  be  made,  and  will  certainly  be 
made,  whenever  a general  pnblio  exhibition  of 
his  paintings  may  be  held,  from  the  estimate 
made  of  his  genius  as  a painter  by  those  who 
seem  to  take  pleasure  in  acting  as  his  apostles. 
We  cannot  profess  to  extend  our  knowledge  to 
his  latest  works,  as,  after  one  or  two  experiences, 
we  may  candidly  confess  that  we  never  cared 
again  to  go  through  the  ritual  of  adoration, 
whioh  seems  to  be  tbe  price  expected  in  return 
for  the  privilege  of  an  inspection  of  the  collec- 
tions made  by  those  who  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal admirers  and  purchasers  of  his  works. 
But  unless  the  style  and  the  quality  of  Rossetti’s 
art  have  been  very  materially  modified  during 
the  last  few  years,  we  should  characterise  it  as  a 
style  of  painting  combining,  in  the  most  singu- 
lar and  unprecedented  manner,  great  power, 
brilliancy,  and.  richness  of  colonring,  with  utter 
indifference  to  truth  of  form  and  apparently  an 
almost  phenomenal  incapacity  to  draw, — pheno- 
menal, that  is  to  say,  in  the  oase  of  a painter 
with  such  remarkable  power  as  a colourist.  As 
far  as  we  have  seen  them,  Rossetti’s  figures, 
his  women  especially  (he  painted  women  much 
more  than  men),  were  in  the  first  place,  and 
apparently  with  deliberate  intent,  formed  unlike 
natural  figures ; and  in  the  second  plaoe,  not 
unfrequently,  he  failed  even  to  represent  the 
attitude  or  the  anatomical  form  which  he  seemed 
to  have  intended  to  represent ; the  foreshorten- 
ing of  an  arm  appeared  to  be  a problem  beyond 
him,  or  else  deliberately  oontemned.  In  regard 
to  the  subjects  and  the  aim  of  his  art,  he  must 
unquestionably  be  admitted  to  have  been  a 
painter  who  aimed  at  the  ideal,  who  wished  to 
make  his  painting  a form  of  poetry ; and  with 
such  an  aim  in  the  abstract  we  should  earnestly 
sympathise,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  far 
too  prosaioally  realistic  tendency  of  mnoh 
modern  painting.  But  the  ideal  in  art  must 
be  reached  through,  must  be  expressed  in  terms 
of,  the  real,  so  to  speak.  All  our  experiences 
are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  forms  and 
processes  and  construction  of  nature,  that  it  is 
to  no  purpose  that  a painter  attempts  to  grasp  at 
an  especially  ideal  expression  by  neglecting,  or, 
a3  he  supposes,  improving  upon  nature.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  process,  whether  carried 
out  with  entirely  deliberate  intent  or  not,  in 
Rossetti’s  painting.  In  fact,  be  acted  tacitly  on 
the  principle  which  Faseli  openly  and  frankly 
professed,  that  “nature  put  him  out”  ; and 
though  he  wag  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder 
from  Fuseli  in  some  respects,  the  abnormally 
long  legs  and  exaggerated  action  of  Fueeli’s 


figures,  which  are  laughed  at  now,  were  no  more 
absurd  than  the  abnormally  long  necks  and  great 
red  lips  of  Rossetti’s  women,  which  a future  gene- 
ration of  resthetio  critics  will  probably  laugh  at 
in  their  turn.  In  regard  to  the  type  of  female 
beauty  which  Rossetti  constantly  painted,  we 
must  also  express  our  opinion  that  it  was  (how- 
ever intended)  anything  bnt  a lofty  or  ideal  one 
in  fact,  and  represented,  on  the  whole,  a sensuous 
passion  without  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
womanly  tenderness  ; a view  iu  which  some  of 
the  painter’s  own  admirers  among  journalistic 
oriticB  have  oertainly  tended  to  confirm  ns,  by 
their  sickly  way  of  hovering,  in  print,  over  the 
details  of  these  languid  masks  of  sensuous 
beauty,  uninformed  by  any  intellectual  or  moral 
greatness  of  expression. 

Our  belief  is  that  Rossetti’s  genius  was  in 
reality  muoh  more  that  of  a poet  than  of  a 
painter,  and  that  he  stands  higher  in  virtue  of 
some  of  his  poems  than  any  of  his  paintings 
can  legitimately  place  him.  Detailed  criticism 
of  his  poetry  wonld,  however,  be  beyond  the 
limits  to  whioh  we  restrict  ourselves.  Oar 
opinion  upon  his  merits  as  a painter  is  based, 
as  we  have  said,  upon  that  proportion  of  his 
works  whioh  we  have  been  able  to  see.  If  those 
who  have  the  custody  of  his  piotures,  and  those 
who  are  the  natural  guardians  of  his  artistic 
reputation,  ohoose  to  appeal  to  pnblio  judgment 
by  a general  exhibition  of  his  works,  aod  if  such 
an  exhibition  should  disolose  qualities  whioh  are 
not  apparent  in  those  of  his  works  whioh  we 
have  already  seen,  we  shall  be  ready  to  modify 
our  opinion  accordingly.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge,  without  going  out  of  our  way  to 
seek  further  acquaintance  with  his  paintings  as 
a matter  of  private  favour,  which  we  do  not 
oare  to  do,  our  impression  is  that  Rossetti’s  i 
olaims  to  fame  as  a painter  consist  in  his  having  ; 
been  a remarkable  oolourist,  and  an  artist  pos-  ■ 
sessed  at  times  of  very  fervid  conceptions,  which  i 
he  had  not  technical  power  to  realise  satiafao-  • 
torily  ; and  that  he  made  the  mistake  of  striving  ; 
to  be  ideal  by  being  unnatural,  by  ignoring  the  >! 
forms  and  feelings  of  real  life  and  of  healthy  r| 
human  nature,  and  by  painting  scenes  nnd  I 
figures  whioh  are  those  of  a dream  (we  might  i] 
sometimes  say,  of  a nightmare),  and  which,  ,1 
though  not  without  a certain  power,  affect  us  • 
with  a disagreeable  sense  of  eocentricity  and  of  fi 
misdirected  aims.  If  we  express  our  opinion  il 
rather  freely,  it  is  from  no  unkindness  towards 
the  memory  of  a man  who  was,  no  doubt,  a man  j; 
of  genius,  but  because  some  sort  of  protest  is  - 
needed  against  the  extravagant  and  often  fnl-  • 
some  adulation  of  his  olique  of  admirers,  who  :| 
endeavour  to  thrust  their  views  upon  us  “ against  li 
the  stomach  of  our  sense,”  and  who  have  only  ; 
themselves  to  blame  if  those  who  are  in  a more  = 
Bane  stat9  of  mind  are  tempted  into  speaking  a i1 
little  ungraoious  bat  necessary  truth  in  return.  i 


EDWARD  DUNCAN,  PAINTER  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

We  record,  with  regret  for  his  loss,  the  f! 
death  of  Mr.  Edward  Duncan,  member  of  I 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-  i 
Colours,  whioh  took  place  on  the  11th  inst.  ;( 
He  was  born  in  1803,  within  a mile  of  where  he  • 
died.  Like  some  other  of  our  great  artists,  his 
father  was  an  engraver,  as,  indeed,  was  Duncan  il 
himself  for  a time.  Danoan’s  father  used  to  < 
engrave  the  paintiDgs  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Huggins,  of  i 
Leadenhall-street,  a marine  artist  of  sufficient 
standing  to  obtain  from  William  IV.  a com-  ijl 
mission  to  paint  two  piotures,  “ The  Battle  of  u 
Trafalgar,”  now  at  Hampton  Court. 

Young  Duncan  was  brought  into  contact  with  li 
Huggins's  family  in  carrying  his  father’s  proofs 
backwards  and  forwards,  which  led  to  inti-  ia 
macy,  ending  in  his  marrying  Miss  Huggins  in 
1831.  As  Miss  Huggins  was,  in  every  sense  of  > 
the  word,  an  artist,  Bhe  induced  her  husband  to  : 
abandon  engraving,  and  devote  himself  to  draw-  r 
iDg.  We  have  before  us  a sketch  by  Duncan  in 
water-colours,  made  in  1820,  a “ View  of  Old 
London  Bridge  from  the  Custom  House  Qaay,’'  ,1 
in  whioh  we  can  count  150  figures,  all  miniatures,  i\ 
and  the  worBt  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  i 
like  a modern  coloured  photograph,  and  painfully  i1 
correct.  Mr.  Duncan  was  always  free  to  admit 
that  he  had  to  thank  the  late  Mr.  Ingram  and  il 
the  Illustrated  News,  in  a great  measure,  for  his 
ultimate  success  iu  life  as  an  artist. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  as  supplying  i 
annually  the  drawing  for  “ The  Stationers’  rJJ 
Almanac,”  some  of  which  he  engraved  himself.  ' 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  a water-colour  artist,  Btood  c 
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high,  — equally  good  in  every  department 
as  in  his  marine  subjects.  His  “ Life-boat," 
“ Landing  Sheep  at  the  Mumbles,”  “ Gathering 
Sea-weed  at  Jersey";  his  river  views,  land- 
scapes, farm-yards,  and  cattle  (all  by  his  own 
hand),  are  equally  perfect.  He  was  a very 
industrious  man.  Hardly  in  England  a drawing- 
room owned  by  any  one  of  taste  but  has  drawings 
of  his,  and  his  studio  contains  hundreds  of  his 
original  sketches,  which,  no  doubt,  when  they 
come  to  the  hammer,  will  be  anxiously  sought 
after. 

He  was  a very  liberal  man  too;  kept  an  open 
house,  a dinner  party  weekly;  and  his  billiard- 
room  open  to  all  comers. 

He  brought  up  a large  family,  and  died, 
leaving  his  wife  an  ample  income,  and  something 
for  all  his  ohildren,  all  of  which  was  earned  by 
his  own  unaided  pencil. 

He  had  a good  word  for  every  one,  more 
especially  for  young  and  struggling  artists. 


THE  LATE  W.  BURGES  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair, 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Law,  of  Northamp- 
ton, a Fellow  of  the  Institute,  died  on  the  14th 
inst. 

The  Obligatory  Examination. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  Council 
had  that  day  received  a communication  from 
the  Board  of  Examiners  under  By-law  14,  to  the 
effect  that  of  twenty-two  candidates  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  March  examination, 
seventeen  had  passed  with  credit. 

Mr.  R.  Popplewell  Pullan  then  read  a paper 
dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  late  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.  He  com- 
menced by  observing  that  it  might  be  broadly 
s'ated  that  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  great 
artist  received  his  full  meed  of  praise  during 
his  lifetime.  There  were,  unfortunately,  so  many 
competitors  in  the  race  for  fame,  many  of  whom 
were  actuated  by  feelings  of  jealousy  towards 
the  manifestly  superior  men,  and  these  circum- 
stances very  frequently  so  overshadowed  the 
career  of  a great  artist  that  it  was  seldom  that 
a clear  view  of  his  merits  could  be  obtained 
during  his  lifetime.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
dead  that  people  were  able  to  take  a calm  view 
of  his  life,  and  to  place  him  in  his  proper  niche 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  This  was  true  of 
artists  generally,  but  it  was  especially  true  of 
architects,  because  architects  did  not  appeal  so 
much  to  the  senses,  but  more  to  the  intellect,  than 
artists  who  were  sculptors  or  painters.  It  re- 
quired many  years  to  cultivate  a thorough 
appreciation  of  architectural  work,  so  that 
although  an  architect  might  live  to  a ripe  old 
age,  it  was  not  often  that  his  works  were  pro- 
perly appreciated  in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Barges 
had,  by  many  years  of  patient  labour  (of  which 
his  numerous  volumes  of  sketches,  some  of  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Institute,  were  evi- 
dence) mastered  the  principles  and  thoroughly 
conquered  the  details  of  the  particular  style 
which  he  affected.  Although  his  capabilities 
as  a designer  were  recognised,  there  were  few 
who  were  qualified  to  appreciate  the  research 
manifested  by  his  works.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  of  the  art-architects  of  his  day.  By 
**  art-arohitect  ” the  author  meant  not  only  an 
architect  capable  of  designing  good  architecture, 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  but  one  who 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  designing  all  the 
adjuncts  of  a work  of  architecture,  whether  such 
adjunots  took  the  form  of  mosaics,  tile  pave- 
i ments,  stained-glass  windows,  or  furniture.  That 
he  was  the  most  eminent,  profound,  and  versa- 
! tile  art-arohiteot  of  his  day,  the  numerous  draw- 
I ings  and  photographs  exhibited  of  some  of  his 
works  would  testify.  He  wascertainlypi'e-eminent 
in  his  peculiar  branch  of  art,— French  Gothic 
of  the  thirteenth-century  period.  In  character, 
c Barges  was  emphatically  what  Mr.  Beresford- 
l Hope  had  described  him,  — a noble  - hearted 
maD,  a man  of  extreme  generosity,  and  this  was 
i especially  shown  in  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
he  imparted  information,  not  only  to  his  pupils, 
but  to  all  those  who  inquired  of  him.  To  the 
general  public  he  imparted  the  results  of  his 
studies  by  lectures  and  writings  almost  innumer- 
able. His  open-handedness  and  liberality  had 
their  effeot  upon  his  generation,  for  no  archi- 
tect’s works  had  been  so  frequently  copied  or 
imitated,  at  least  in  portions,  as  those  of  Burges. 
One  did  not  find  that  the  work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 


or  Mr.  Street  was  copied  ; but  in  many  streets 
of  London  were  to  be  seen  imitations  of 
Burges’s  peculiar  style.  True,  the  style  was 
open  to  all  the  world,  but  the  plagiarism  had 
extended  to  features  which  Barges  had  made 
essentially  his  own,  and  which  were  sometimes 
bodily  appropriated.  Another  trait  in  his  cha- 
racter was  the  exceeding  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  oarried  out  his  work.  He  would  never 
undertake  a work  wbioh  he  should  not  have 
funds  and  leisure  to  complete.  Cork  Cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1863,  and  was  not  yet 
finished.  The  works  at  Cardiff  Castle,  com- 
menced in  1866,  were  still  in  progress.  A minor 
trait  in  his  character,  but  one  which  had  never- 
theless exercised  a great  influence  over  his 
works,  was  his  boyish  playfulness  and  percep- 
tion of  the  comioal  element  in  life.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  animals,  and  this  love  of 
animals  was  seen  in  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  detail  of 
most  of  his  works.  He  delighted  in  dogs,  and 
used  to  keep  three  in  his  chambers,  and  they  did 
not  always  welcome  his  olients  in  a friendly 
manner.  On  leaving  King’s  College  he  was 
plaoed  with  Mr.  Blore,  the  foremost  Gothic 
architect  of  his  day,  and  who  had  charge  of 
Westminster  Abbey  and  Lambeth  Palace.  He 
subsequently  spent  a considerable  time  in 
making  tours  in  France  and  Italy.  His  first 
suooess  was  when,  in  1856,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Clutton,  he  obtained  the  international  com- 
petition for  Lille  Cathedral.  His  second  success 
was  the  gaining  of  the  first  prize  for  the  Memo- 
rial Church  at  Constantinople.  In  these  com- 
petitions Burges  obtained  his  spurs.  The  way 
had  been  prepared  for  his  successes.  The 
writings  of  Britton  and  Pugin  in  England,  and 
of  Viollet  le  Duo  and  Didron  in  France,  had 
turned  public  attention  to  the  native  styles  of 
architecture.  Competitions  in  those  days  were 
determined  by  committees  of  men  of  taste  and 
learning,  and  were  not  left  to  the  deoision  of  a 
single  individual.  Burges’s  art  was  essentially 
masculine,  his  treatment  of  it  bold  and  vigorous. 
He  delighted  in  those  positive  colours  which 
were  used  in  the  great  periods  of  art.  Indeed, 
he  looked  upon  colour  as  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  architecture.  He  was  a learned  archaeo- 
logist, and  brought  all  his  learning  to  bear  upon 
his  art.  He  was  an  incessant  reader,  Mediaeval 
romances  and  inventories  of  all  kinds  olaiming 
a large  share  of  his  attention.  He  read  little 
that  had  no  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  architect. 
He  was  the  best  iconographer  of  his  day,  and 
most  of  his  works  were  complete  poems,  re- 
quiring a good  acquaintance  with  Mediaeval 
literature  to  enable  one  to  properly  understand 
them.  He  must  be  judged,  however,  not  only 
by  what  he  carried  out,  but  by  what  he  wished 
to  oarry  out.  For  instance,  his  design  for  the 
Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople  was  a very 
fine  one,  but  was  found  to  be  too  costly.  He  re- 
duced it  twice,  but  on  being  asked  after  that  to 
remodel  jt  entirely,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
commission  was  eventually  given  to  Mr.  Street. 
One  of  the  points  which  he  was  asked  to  concede 
was  the  abolition  of  the  stone  groining  with 
which  he  proposed  to  cover  the  church.  He 
refused ; but  at  a subsequent  period  of  his 
oareer  he  came  to  the  oonolusion  that  stone 
vaulting  was  not  a sine  qud  non  of  thirteenth- 
century  churches.  His  visit  to  Constantinople, 
however,  was  not  without  good  results  on  his 
after-works,  in  whioh,  as  at  Cardiff  Ca9tle,  there 
is  a certain  infusion  of  Eastern  art  with  the 
Gothic.  The  Cathedral  of  Brisbane,  in  New 
South  Wales,  was,  perhaps,  the  least  satisfactory 
of  his  church  designs.  It  was,  Mr.  Pullan 
thought,  much  to  be  regretted  that  Burges  was 
not  more  extensively  employed  on  restorations. 
Waltham  Abbey  was  his  chief  work  in  that 
direction.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barre, 
Cork,  was  undoubtedly  his  greatest  work.  He 
gained  it  in  1862,  in  competition  with  sixty-throe 
other  architects.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  compact  cathedrals  in  existence.  In  the 
soulpture,  which  was  very  creditably  oarried  out 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  the  architect  had  displayed  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  iconography.  Alto- 
gether the  building  was  the  most  complete 
example  extant  of  a structure  carried  out  in  one 
style, — that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fortu- 
nately for  Mr.  Burges  his  work  at  Cork  was 
highly  appreciated  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Two 
of  the  most  notable  of  his  churohes  were  the  one 
erected  for  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  at  Studley,  and 
the  one  for  Lady  Mary  Vyner,  at  Skelton.  Both 
these  churches  were  Geometrical  in  style,  and 
thoroughly.  English  in  character.  Although 
both  were  in  the  same  style,  and  of  about  the 


same  size,  they  were  utterly  dissimilar  in  design. 
He  erected  many  other  churches.  His  design 
for  Edinburgh  Cathedral  was  one  for  a noble 
church,  and  it  was  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
designs  sent  in,  but  it  did  not  gain  the  victory, 
possibly  because  it  was  in  the  Early  French 
style.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  whose  arcbaao- 
logioal  taste  and  knowledge  led  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  like  qualities  in  Barges,  employed  him 
to  restore  Cardiff  Castle.  To  enable  him  the 
better  to  do  this,  Burges  first  of  all  visited 
and  studied  other  castles  in  the  Principality, 
suoh  as  Conway  and  Caerphilly.  In  this  and 
other  of  his  works  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
not  a bigoted  adherent  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  in  them  he  had  practised  an  enlightened 
eclecticism.  Pierrefonds,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.,  and  Cardiff,  restored  by 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  were  the  only  two  castles 
which  had  been  thoroughly  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  their  condition  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  restoration  at  Cardiff  was  most 
complete,  even  to  the  portcullis,  whioh  was  not 
formed  of  the  thin  lath-like  timbers  shown  by 
Pugin,  but  of  solid  timbers,  shod  with  iron,  and 
raised  by  machinery.  Upon  its  contrivance  and 
arrangement  Burges  Bpent  more  time  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries  would  expend  upon 
the  arrangements  of  an  entire  house.  One  of 
his  most  important  public  buildings  was  the 
College  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  not 
yet  finished.  This  had  a frontage  of  1,020  ft.  He 
also  designed  the  Grammar  School  at  Ripon 
and  the  School  of  Art  at  Bombay.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  building  a town- 
hall  at  Dover,  adjoining  the  ancient  Maison  Dieu. 
His  realisation  of  a Medimval  house  was  very 
complete.  Knight’s  Hayes,  built  for  Sir  John 
Amory,  was  one  of  his  best  examples.  It  had 
long  been  his  ambition  to  build  himself  a house 
in  which  he  could  indulge  his  taste  for  the 
beautiful  to  the  utmost.  He  seoured  an  eligible 
Bite  in  1874,  when  a portion  of  Holland  Park  was 
cut  off.  The  house  was  not  yet  finished,  and 
would  take  some  years  to  fully  complete  in 
accordance  with  his  designs.  Everything  in  it, 
from  the  furniture  down  to  the  utensils  and 
knives  and  forks,  had  been  made  from  his 
designs.  The  decorations  throughout  were  most 
elaborately  and  quaintly  designed.  Similar  in 
plan  to  his  own  house  was  the  one  which  he  had 
built  for  Mr.  Maconochie  at  Cardiff.  Although 
Barges  had  a special  affection  for  Gothic,  the 
versatility  of  his  taste  enabled  him  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  other  styles.  His  scheme  for  the 
deooration  of  8t.  Paul’s  was  a graceful  and  com- 
plete iconographically- arranged  design.  It  was 
certainly  Medimval  in  character,  but  it  was 
Italian  Mediaeval,  and  suited  to  the  building,  for 
St.  Paul’s  might  be  described  as  an  Italian 
Mediaeval  building.  At  to  his  design  for  the 
Law  Courts,  he  had  heard  competent  critics 
express  regret  that  it  had  not  been  carried  out. 
After  noticing  one  or  two  other  designs  by  Mr. 
Barges,  notably  that  for  a fountain  at  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Pullan  concluded  by  observing  that,  as  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  same  combination  of 
oircamstances  which  produced  William  Burges 
would  ooour  again,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  we 
should  ever  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  of  Cambridge,  followed 
with  a few  notes  descriptive  of  the  alterations 
and  additions  carried  out  by  Mr.  Burges  for  Lord 
Carrington,  at  Gatehurst,  near  Newport- Pagnell, 
formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Gun- 
powder Plot  oelebrity. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  due  to  Mr. 
Pullan  and  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  able  manner  in 
whioh  they  had  brought  before  the  meeting 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
career  of  their  lamented  friend  Burges,  whom 
he  had  known  for  some  five-and-twenty  years  as 
a pleasant  and  genial  friend.  Those  who  had 
known  him  could  easily  recall  some  amuBing 
anecdotes  of  him,  or  some  piece  of  good-natured 
satire  to  which  he  had  given  utterance. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers,  said  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  Mr.  Barges  intimately  for  a great 
many  years.  Although  Barges  possessed  great 
knowledge,  it  was  only  when  one  had  known 
him  for  some  time  that  one  became  aware  of  the 
fact.  He  did  not  at  all  obtrude  his  knowledge ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  rather  to  be  a man 
who  only  affected  to  be  quaint.  From  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him  at  an  early 
period  he  was  enabled  to  say  that  circumstances 
were  by  no  means  encouraging  to  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  art.  Although  he  might  have  had 
his  way  smoothed  for  him,  it  was  rather  made 
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rough  than  smooth,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had 
aohieved  suocess  that  he  was  encouraged  in 
those  quarters  where  he  might  have  looked  for 
encouragement  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  although  personally  he  had  only  had  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Burges,  he  saw 
enough  of  him  to  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  “ thorough  ” men  he  had  ever  met  with. 
He  never  did  anything  imperfectly  when  he 
undertook  it.  He  had  shown  that  he  knew  how 
to  wait  for  sucoess.  Nowadays  every  architec- 
tural pupil  wanted  to  set  up  in  practice  on  his 
ownacoount  as  soon  as  he  completed  his  artioles. 
Not  so  Burges.  He  determined  from  the  very 
first  to  take  abundant  time  for  study,  and  to 
work  diligently  to  make  himself  a master 
of  his  art  before  he  began  to  practise.  If  he 
promulgated  that  advice  amongst  his  pupils  and 
the  younger  men  of  the  profession,  he  could  not, 
by  any  possibility,  have  given  them  better  advice. 
With  regard  to  his  design  for  the  oathedral  at 
Edinburgh,  he  (the  speaker)  had  an  opportunity 
of  thoroughly  examining  it,  and  he  could  only 
say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of 
design  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  was  thoroughly 
and  completely  studied  and  worked  out  in  every 
detail.  He  should  have  been  glad  if  it  could 
have  been  exeonted,  but  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taBte  of  the  Scottish  folk.  As  to 
his  proposals  for  the  internal  decoration  of 
Sc.  Paul’s,  however,  it  was,  he  thought,  a very 
good  thing  that  it  had  never  been  carried  out, 
for  it  would  have  ruined  his  fame.  Mr.  Pullan 
had  spoken  of  the  care  which  Burges  had 
bestowed  upon  the  restoration  of  a portcullis, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  that 
instance  their  deceased  friend’s  time  and  talents 
had  been  thrown  away.  What  did  we  want 
with  portcullises  in  these  days  of  heavy 
artillery  ? 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  supporting  the 
motion,  said  that  as  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Burges 
he  could  not  refrain  from  testifying  to  his  ad- 
mirable personal  character.  He  thought  that 
many  persons  were  unaware  of  the  high  worth 
of  Mr.  Burges’s  character,  and  of  the  large  fund 
of  genuine  courtesy  and  kindness  whioh  was  to 
be  found  beneath  his  playful  and  sometimes 
rather  brusque  exterior.  He  did  not  know  any 
man  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  cour- 
tesy. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  procuring  him  the  commission 
for  the  Bombay  Sohool  of  Art,  and  he  never 
Beemed  to  forget  it.  Strongly  Mediaeval  as  he 
was,  even  to  the  extent  of  portcullises,  he  was 
by  no  means  a one-Bided  student  of  architec- 
ture. His  appreciation  and  love  of  Greek  art 
were  great,  and  his  knowledge  of  Italian  art 
was  not  only  great,  but  practical.  With  regard 
to  his  soheme  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  whioh  had,  unfortunately,  failed  to  secure 
Mr.  Christian’s  approval,  he  (the  speaker) 
thought  that  it  showed  a thorough  appreciation 
of  the  style  in  whioh  it  was  designed.  He 
further  ventured  to  think  that  it  was  Burges’s 
greatest  work,  and  that  its  non-execution  was 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  in  his  career.  If  it 
had  been  carried  out  it  would  have  made  the 
cathedral  as  magnificent  inside  as  it  was  grand 
externally.  What  might  be  the  result  now, 
with  the  present  divided  counsels,  one  almost 
dreaded  to  think. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  suggested  that  next  ses- 
sion, and  possibly  later  on,  the  Institute  should 
give  further  time  to  the  study  and  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Burges’s  remarkable  works. 

Mr.  Hansard  observed  that  Mr.  Pullan  had 
said  nothing  as  to  Burges’s  extraordinary  talent 
as  a designer  of  goldsmiths’  work  and  metal 
work  generally.  In  one  of  his  books  of  designs 
which  had  been  secured  for  the  Institute  would 
be  seen  evidence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  branch  of  art.  He  not  only  knew 
how  to  design,  but  how  to  polish  and  fix  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  work. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Pullan 
briefly  replied,  saying  that,  owing  to  shortness 
of  time,  he  had  only  read  about  half  the  matter 
contained  in  his  MS. 

It  was  announced  that  the  large  collections 
of  drawings  and  photographs  Bhown  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  paper  would  remain  on  view  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit-street,  for  a 
few  days. 


York  Minster. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  architect 
in  charge  of  York  Minster.  Mr.  Bodley  is  a 
native  of  Hull. — Times. 


RECENT  DECISIONS  IN  RELATION  TO 
BUILDING  AGREEMENTS.— I. 

When  the  vast  amount  of  building  and  laying 
out  of  estates  for  the  erection  of  houses  is  con- 
sidered, the  importance  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  current  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  build- 
ing agreements  by  those  who  are  concerned  with 
this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated.  Of  oourse, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  lawyers  of  the  interested 
parties  are  the  persons  to  keep  their  clients  out 
of  legal  trouble ; but,  unfortunately,  lawyers, 
like  doctors,  are  too  often  called  in  after  the 
misohief  has  begun,  and  have  to  enable  a man, 
not  to  avoid  a possible  trouble,  bat  to  get  as  best 
he  can  out  of  it.  “ A little  learning,”  wrote 
Pope,  “ is  a dangerous  thing,”  and  so  it  is, 
especially  in  law,  if  the  possessor  of  the  little 
trusts  wholly  to  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
puts  him  on  his  guard,  and  causes  him  when  he 
has  a doubt  upon  a legal  or  semi-legal  point  to 
take  technical  advice,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
little  knowledge  has  proved  a very  fortunate 
possession. 

The  cases  upon  which  we  propose  to  comment 
will  all  enable  a person  who  is  aware  of  them 
to  avoid  future  dangers  in  regard  to  building 
agreements,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
nected to  enable  us  to  comment  upon  them  as  a 
whole,  and,  therefore,  each  of  the  three  decisions 
must  be  separately  touohed  on.  The  first  to 
which  we  would  refer  is  that  of  Laird  v.  Briggs, 
19  Law  Reports,  Chancery  Division,  p.  22 ; and 
though  in  the  report  it  is  involved  in  many 
highly  technical  details,  yet  the  result  of  it  is 
sufficiently  clear.  Briefly  stated,  the  main 
point  involved  the  question  as  to  the  position  of 
a builder  under  a building  agreement,  namely, 
whether  he  was,  in  any  sense,  a possessor  of  the 
land  upon  which  his  operations  were  taking 
place,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  aotion 
against  a person  making  certain  claims  on  the 
portion  of  the  estate  in  question.  Especially  in 
connexion  with  various  rights  under  the  Pre- 
scription Act,  the  decision  may  have  consider- 
able importance,  but,  apart  from  that  point,  the 
position  of  a man  who  is  in  possession,  and  who  is 
only  on  the  ground  by  permission,  is  sufficiently 
different  to  make  it  advisable  that  he  should  not 
believe  that  he  has  one  character  when  he  has 
in  fact  another.  But  we  must  give  this  further 
warning  that  though  the  decision  in  question 
arose  on  the  terms  of  a building  agreement,  it 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  every  agreement, 
whatever  may  be  its  termB.  Laymen  are  too 
apt  to  forget  this,  and  very  naturally  to  apply 
legal  decisions  sometimes  too  widely  and  abso- 
lutely. The  agreement  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ereoting 
houses,  but  of  laying  out  carriage -roads,  &o. 
First  of  all  a right  of  entry  on  the  land  was 
given  to  the  builder,  and  then  it  proceeded,  “he 
will,  at  his  own  expense,  form  an  embankment 
on  the  foreshore,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,” 
and  then,  “ at  his  own  expense  will  lay  out 
and  form  on  the  embankment  a carriage-drive 
and  promenade  in  a substantial  manner,  and 
streets.”  Then  came  a clause  by  whioh 
such  part  of  the  land  as  should  be  required 
by  the  surveyor  was  to  be  preserved  for 
building  Bites,  and  for  garden,  yard,  and 
oourts,  to  be  erected  ; and  next  came  an 
arrangement  that  the  builder  would  erect 
a certain  number  of  houses.  The  20th  clause 
was  of  considerable  importance,  for  it  stated 
that  “these  presents  are  intended  to  operate, 
and  shall  operate,  as  an  agreement  only,  and 
not  as  an  actual  demise  of  the  several  parcels  of 
land  hereby  agreed  to  be  demised,  or  the 
buildings  thereon  to  be  erected,  shall  not  give 
the  tenant  any  legal  interest  in  the  said  parcels 
of  ground  respectively,  until  the  leases  thereof 
shall  be  executed,  except  so  far  as  to  create  a 
strict  tenanoy  at  will  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
upon  the  terms  aforesaid.”  Now  let  us  see  how, 
in  a few  words,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  put  the 
result  of  this  agreement.  He  stated  that  there 
was  to  be  a tenanoy  at  will  of  the  building  sites, 
but  not  of  the  roads,  embankments,  or  drives. 
As  regards  these,  the  builder  had  a mere  “ right 
of  entry  as  any  other  workman  would  have,  but 
that  does  not  give  him  possession  any  more  than 
the  master  - builder  or  the  bricklayer  who  is 
building  houses  for  a man  on  his  own  land  has  the 
right  of  possession.”  In  some  instances  agree- 
ments for  leases  do  not  contain  any  stipulation 
as  to  there  being  a tenanoy  at  will ; in  others  it 
is  distinctly  expressed.  One  practical  result  of 
this  decision  would  be  that  such  an  entry  on 
land  as  oocnrred  in  this  case  would  not  be  a 
possession  which  would  raise  a title  within  the 


Prescription  Act.  The  two  other  cases  are  some- 
what akin  to  each  other,  and  quite  distinct  from 
that  whioh  has  just  been  noticed,  and  we  there- 
fore defer  our  comments  upon  them  for  another 
ocoasion. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS. 

ENTRANCE  DOORWAY. 

We  give  a view  in  our  present  number  of  the 
very  handsome  and  well-studied  doorway  of  the 
new  buildings  erected  for  the  Glasgow  Institute 
of  the  Fine  Arts  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  James  Burnet, 
architect,  of  that  city.  His  designs  for  these 
buildings  obtained  the  first  place  in  a limited 
competition  of  six  Glasgow  architects,  whioh 
took  place  in  May,  1878 ; the  construction 
was  begun  in  October  of  that  year,  and  the 
galleries  were  opened  to  the  public  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1880. 

The  site  is  on  the  south  side  of  Sauohiehall- 
street,  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  to  the 
west  end,  and  is  about  96  ft.  square. 

The  street  floor  is  occupied  by  shops,  having 
an  entresol  above  them,  and  the  galleries  are  on 
the  first  floor.  Of  these  there  are  six.  The 
soulpture-room  is  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  through  it 
one  passes  to  a room  on  either  side,  30  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  from  whioh  galleries,  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  and 
26  ft.  by  19  ft.  respectively,  lead  to  either  end 
of  the  large  gallery,  94  ft.  by  30  ft.,  whioh 
occupies  the  whole  back  of  the  site,  and  is,  like  : 
all  the  rooms  but  the  two  smallest,  20  ft.  high 
to  the  ceiling,  and  about  30  ft.  to  the  ridge  of 
the  Bkylight. 

The  staircase,  24  ft.  by  24  ft.,  enlarged  on  the 
gallery-floor  by  the  addition  of  two  wells,  24  ft.  i 
by  8 ft.,  giving  light  to  the  shops,  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  reached  from  : 
the  vestibule,  35  ft.  by  24  ft.,  whioh  occupies : 
the  centre  of  fhe  fr^nt  on  the  Btreet-floor,  by  a 
flight  of  ten  steps  about  10  ft.  wide.  ■ In  the  i 
staircase  a oentral  flight  of  steps,  8 ft.  wide,  leads  I 
to  the  mid-landing,  from  which  two  flightB  of : 
steps,  6 ft.  broad,  lead  to  the  gallery-floor. 

The  secretary’s  rooms,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  ’ 
cloak-room,  and  refreshment-room,  are  reaohed  n 
from  the  mid-landing. 

The  whole  of  the  galleries  are  in  timber  ? 
(yellow  pine)  stained  of  a golden  colour  and  \ 
dim- varnished  ; the  vestibule  and  staircase  are  r 
in  plaster,  tinted  very  slightly  with  pale  yellow  ' 
and  brown  ; and  the  roof  of  the  staircase  is  oft 
wood  stained  dark,  and  decorated  with  red,  gold,  ( 
and  black. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  were, — mason,  i 
Mr.  John  Maxwell;  joiners,  Messrs.  Keiller  & 
Black;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Thos.  Miller  & Co.;, 
plumbers,  Messrs.  Brown  & Young;  and  painters, r 
Messrs.  Anderson  & Carlton. 

The  eoulptnre  was  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & W. 1 
Mossman,  and  the  oarving  by  Mr.  James  Young,  ji 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  not  in- 1 
eluding  paintiog  and  furniture  for  galleries  and : 
shops,  was  13,7001. ; and  the  actual  sum  ex- : 
pended  was  15,7851.  10a.  9d. 


CORNWALL  MANSION,  NEAR  QUEEN’S  3 
GATE,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

The  illustration  we  give  is  a view  of  a house: 
recently  erected  in  the  centre  of  Cornwall-, 
gardens. 

Externally  the  walls  are  faced  with  white  ii 
Burham  bricks.  All  the  ornamental  features 
and  dressings  on  the  four  fronts  are  executed  in 
Portland  stone.  The  carving  was  carried  out  by' 
Mr.  Seale,  of  Walworth.  Internally  the  house  i 
has  been  expensively  fitted  and  finished,  having 
oak  parquetry  floors,  dados,  and  joiners’  work  to 
the  principal  rooms,  and  marble  floors,  pilasters, 
and  columns  to  the  hall  and  staircase. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  riobly 
deoorated  in  the  Adam  style.  Speaking-tubes! 
and  electric  bells  have  been  laid  throughout. 

The  kitchen,  serving-room,  and  other  domestio* 
offices,  are  placed  in  the  basement,  with  all  thet 
requirements  of  a first-class  town  establishment.1 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  WmJ 
Willett,  of  South  Kensington ; and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith,  of  19,  Parliament  - street,  was  thet 
architect. 


BALHAM  HOUSE,  BALHAM  HILL. 
According  to  promise,  we  publish  plans  of 
this  house,  view  of  which  was  given  in  our  last,—; 
p.  430,  &c.,  ante. 
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HYDE  PARK  CORNER  IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 

Sir, — The  well-intended  scheme  of  the  FirBt 
’Commissioner  of  Works  for  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  traffic  at  Hyde  Park-corner  has  been 
..received  with  general  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
which  only  serve  to  show  how  little  the  press 
and  the  public  understand  such  matters  in  detail. 
It  appears  to  be  assumed,  even  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  better  instructed,  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner's scheme  will  do  away  with  all  incon- 
venience at  Hyde  Park-corner,  and  realise  a 
publio  improvement  in  other  respects  in  the 
•formation  of  an  ornamental  place  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park,  at  the  cost  of 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Wellington  Arch 
And  altering  the  line  of  Constitution-hill.  The 
faot  is,  the  First  Commissioner’s  scheme,  as  you 
have  already  pointed  out,  will  only  partially 
•relieve  the  obstruction  of  traffic,  and  that  all 
that  it  will  effect  may  be  effeoted  as  well,  or 
better,  without  touching  the  aroh  at  all. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
•block  of  the  traffio  is  as  much  or  more  felt  at 
the  foot  of  Hamilton-place  as  at  Hyde  Park- 
corner,  from  the  collision  of  the  traffic  between 
wthe  north  and  Victoria,  with  the  Piccadilly 
traffio  running  east  and  west.  This  difficulty 
will  hardly  be  touched  by  the  plan  put  forth  by 
the  Office  of  Works;  the  stream  of  vehicles 
-coming  southwards  from  Hamilton-place  will 
-get  away  quicker  when  once  clear  of  the  corner, 
no  doubt;  but  the  traffio  northwards  from 
Victoria  will  be  sent  up  to  Hamilton-place 
• quicker  than  it  can  get  away,  and  the  net  result 
at  that  point  will  be  much  the  same  as  at  present. 
-A  road  is  no  wider  than  its  narrowest  part, — a 
•practical  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  draughtsmen  of  the  Office  of 
Works,  who  carefully  figure  a carriage-way 
*“  70  ft.  wide  ” as  a passage  between  two  gate- 
ways only  wide  enough  for  one  carriage  to 
'pass  (vide  plan),  and  who,  therefore,  apparently 
do  not  recognise  that  it  is  no  use  sending 
■traffio  up  to  a point  by  a road  wider  than  that 
which  it  can  get  away  by.  Nothing  would 
really  clear  away  the  obstruction  at  the 
foot  of  Hamilton-place  but  a roadway  carry- 
ing the  traffic  under  Piccadilly,  a scheme  which 
was,  I believe,  urged  by  correspondents  in  your 
•columns  at  the  time  Hamilton-place  was  opened 
up,  but  the  opportunity  for  which  was  lost,  as 
■such  opportunities  nearly  always  are  lost  at  the 
, time.  The  scheme  could  now  only  be  carried 
i out  by  purchasing  the  property  on  one  side  of 
! Hamilton-place  for  the  purpose,  as  the  present 
j roadway  leaves  no  room  for  such  an  alteration  ; 

| -and  though  this  would  be  an  expensive  process, 
still  it  might  be  supposed  that  as  half  a million 
i was  expended  some  years  ago  for  the  privilege 
■ of  pulling  down  an  old  historic  London  building 
(Northumberland  House)  for  the  sake  of  an 
approach  to  the  Embankment,  a smaller  sum 
might  be  reasonably  laid  out  in  purchasing  the 

I property  to  the  east  of  Hamilton-place  (which 
'has  no  historic  value)  for  the  sake  of  a road 
f which  is  far  more  necessary  to  public  con- 
l-venience  than  Northumberland-avenue.  At  all 
ij-events,  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
« -obstruction,  and  of  the  consequent  public  incon- 
i venience,  for  good  and  all;  no  scheme  short  of 
tj’that  will  effeot  it. 

'i  This  being  the  case,  it  would  at  the  best  be 
i a question  if  it  were  worth  while  to  take  down 
l and  rebuild  the  arch  for  the  Bake  of  effecting 
what  is  only  a half-measure ; but  a little  exami- 
nation of  the  levels  of  the  roads  which  are  to  be 
.'manipulated  will  make  it  evident  that  all  the 
^advantage  which  the  Office  of  Works  plan 
■ does  offer  can  be  secured  without  moving 
i the  arch.  I take  the  levels  as  given  by  the 
datum-figures  of  the  Ordnance  survey,  which 
may  be  presumed  to  be  correct.  The  bend  of 
i Constitution-hill  next  to  the  angle  of  Bucking- 
] ham  Palace-gardens,  at  the  point  A on  the  plan 
you  are  good  enough  to  publish,  is  3 ft.  below 
the  roadway  of  Piccadilly  opposite  the  arch,  and 
14  ft.  above  the  roadway  of  Grosvenor-place, 
^opposite  Halkin-street  (B  on  plan).  By  raising 
mConstitution-hill  3 ft.  at  this  point  (in  other  words 
taking  it  level  from  Piccadilly  to  this  point),  and 
giving  the  new  roadway  as  Bhown  on  my  plan  a 
slight  dip  of  about  2 ft.  from  the  crown  of 
Grosvenor-place  roadway,  there  would  be  ample 
,|height  to  take  it  under  Constitution-hill,  the 


carriage-way  of  the  latter  road  being  carried  on 
a bridge  at  A.  The  rise  of  the  new  road,  aB  I 
have  shown  it,  would  be  only  1 in  35  ; a very 
moderate  gradient  : the  upper  portion  of 
Grosvenor  - place,  between  Grosvenor-crescent 
and  Piccadilly,  is  rather  more  than  1 in  30.  My 
new  road  is  the  same  width  as  Hamilton- 
place  (it  is  of  no  use  on  earth  to  have  it  wider), 
and  it  crosses  Piccadilly  at  right  angles,  instead 
of  edging  the  traffic  in  obliquely  through  the 
Piccadilly  traffio ; thereby  causing  much  less 
entanglement  of  the  different  streams  of  traffic, 
and  rendering  their  regulation  by  the  police 
much  easier,  than  it  would  be  on  the  Office  of 
Works  plan.  The  width  of  the  carriage-way  at  the 
top  of  Grosvenor-place  can  be  increased  by  taking 
away  the  footpath  on  the  east  of  the  roadway 
and  providing  an  ascent  for  foot  passengers  on 
the  east  side  of  the  aroh,  after  passing  under  the 
Constitution-hill  bridge ; but  even  this  is  little 
wanted  practically,  for  any  one  who  watches  the 
foot-traffic  up  Grosvenor-place  will  see  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  confined  to  the 
west  side. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  plan  pro- 
vides everything  that  the  Office  of  Works  plan 
provides,  without  either  disturbing  the  arch  or 
cutting  off  part  of  Constitution-hill,  and  that 
the  portion  of  land  cut  off  from  the  Green  Park 
is  still  left  available  for  publio  recreation-ground. 
I have  proposed  that  it  should  be  made  into  a 
place  or  ornamental  garden,  of  which  the  Wel- 
lington Statue,  on  a new  and  suitable  pedestal, 
should  form  the  centre ; for  any  alteration  of 
Hyde  Park-corner  ought  to  inolude  the  removal 
of  the  statue  from  a position  in  which  it  has 
been  a mark  for  ridioule  to  every  artist  and 
architect,  and  many  others  besides,  ever  since 
it  was  put  up.  The  First  Commissioner’s 
scheme  includes  not  only  removing  and  rebuild- 
ing the  aroh,  but  deliberately  putting  up  again 
into  its  position  the  statue,  a proceeding  which 
will  simply  be  regarded  with  derision  by  all 
people  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  Buch 
matters,  as  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  will  b9  pretty 
sure  to  find  out  if  he  carries  out  this  part  of  his 
scheme.  As  to  the  way  of  laying  out  the  inter- 
mediate space  shown  in  the  Office  of  Works 
plan,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  critioise  in  this 
respect  a scheme  which  implies  that  an 
ornamental  place , or  anything  worth  the 
name,  can  be  realised  by  cutting  up  a 
space  of  ground  into  three  irregular  shoulder-of- 
mutton  patches,  too  small  to  be  made  any  use  of, 
and  without  order  or  arrangement  of  any  kind  ; 
and  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  that  this  part 
of  the  plan  does  not  represent  the  taste  or 
judgment  of  the  present  First  Commissioner, 
but  that  of  some  irresponsible  and  permanent 
draughtsman  of  the  Office  of  Works.  If  such  a 
plan  as  this  is  really  carried  out,  and  if,  when 
carried  out  and  paid  for,  it  is  still  regarded  with 
all  the  approbation  now  hastily  bestowed  upon  it, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  public  are  grateful 
in  such  matters  for  rather  small  mercies,  acquired 
at  somewhat  disproportionate  cost. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ART 
SCHOOLS. 

An  Art  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the 
Alexandra  Hall,  Newton  Abbot,  on  the  12th  inst. 
The  Earl  of  Devon  presided,  and  Mr.  Callcott 
Horsley,  R.  A.,  delivered  an  address.  Mr.  Horsley 
spoke  very  strongly  on  the  present  condition  and 
working  of  sohools  of  art  from  South  Kensington 
downwards.  These  art-schools,  he  said,  had  now 
drifted  from  the  great  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded,  namely,  from  schools  of  design  in 
which  art  solely  in  connexion  with  manufactures 
was  fostered,  and  had  become  mere  drawing  and 
painting  schools  for  amateurs  of  both  Eexes,  who 
flooded  the  country  with  worthless  productions 
from  which  the  country  derived  neither  honour 
nor  profit.  He  advocated  a searching  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Art  Department  of  South 
Kensington,  and  urged  the  Government  to  insti- 
tute suoh  an  inquiry  before  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously made  complimentary  allusion,  had  passed 
from  the  scene  of  their  earthly  labours.  He 
thought  the  great  fault  lay  in  the  management 
of  schools  of  art,  from  South  Kensington  down- 
wards, by  amateur  committees,  in  which  term 
he  inoluded  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  want  of 
any  efficient  inspection  of  the  staff  of  masters. 
Of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
public  were  profoundly  ignorant.  He  believed 
he  should  astonish  even  the  Earl  of  Devon  when 


he  said  that  for  130  years  the  Royal  Academy 
had  opened  its  doors  to  every  one  who  came  to 
enter,  and  had  provided  the  most  perfeot  artistic 
education  possible  absolutely  gratuitous.  They 
had  there  schools  established  for  all  that  an 
artist  need  know,  and  they  were  worked  by  able 
keepers  and  professional  curators ; but  above 
that,  they  had  an  institution  by  whiob,  he 
believed,  the  vitality  of  the  Aoademy  had  been 
preserved  to  this  hour,  and  that  was  the  list  of 
visitors.  These  visitors  were  annually  elected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Academicians,  and  the 
most  eminent  men  were  chosen  visitors.  Each 
gave  up  his  time  for  one  month  to  the  work,  and 
not  only  did  they  inspect  the  work  of  the 
Academy,  but  they  taught  in  the  sohools.  The 
work  of  the  Academy  was,  therefore,  practically 
known  to  them,  and  there  could  not  be  a move- 
ment in  those  sohools  which  was  not  checked 
and  known  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Academy. 
And  to  that  alone  he  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
schools  were  at  the  present  moment  in  as  bril- 
liant a condition  of  vitality, — in  faot,  far  greater, 
— as  they  were  130  years  ago.  It  was  that  prin- 
ciple whioh  he  wished  all  to  ponder  over  and  to 
lay  to  heart,  and  to  see  how  it  could  be  adopted 
in  schools  of  art  and  design  everywhere.  With 
all  the  goodwill  and  energy  of  amateur  advisers 
and  helpers,  suoh  schools  would  be  infinitely 
helped  by  the  aid  of  professional  men,  and  he 
thought  the  system  of  visitors  might  be,  at  all 
events,  partially  adopted,  and  that  Buoh  visitors 
Bhould  go  periodically  to  the  schools,  and  Bhonld 
be  responsible  for  a searching  investigation  of 
their  work  and  progress.  The  masters  of  such 
schools  should  be  kept  firmly  to  the  principle 
that  they  must  make  the  interest  and  work  of 
the  school  “ the  firstling  of  their  heart  and 
hand.”  Their  independent  labour  must,  when 
poseible,  be  kept  subservient.  They  must  also 
carefully  gaard  against  the  habit  of  careless  and 
perfunctory  teaching.  There  was  a great 
advantage  in  beginning  art-studies  when  young. 
He  himself  began  when  he  was  twelve,  and 
trundled  his  hoop  to  the  academy  where  he  was 
taught,  and  as  a boy  went  through  the  same 
studies  he  saw  bearded  men  going  through  now. 
He  would  have  all  students  thoroughly  understand 
that  at  whatever  age  they  commenced  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  future  progress  unless  by  untiriig 
industry  in  mastering  elementary  instruction. 
Having  said  this  much  to  masters  and  students, 
he  would  make  a few  remarks  on  the  exhibition 
now  around  them.  Judging  was  a hard  and 
heart-breaking  task,  because  the  conscientious 
adjudicator  was  haunted  by  the  faces  and  feel- 
ings of  disappointed  competitors.  The  judges 
had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  energetio  action 
of  their  excellent  friend  the  hon.  sec.  (Mr. 
Phillips),  and  by  Mr.  Vicary  and  his  assistants. 
There  were  two  points  upon  whioh  they  might 
be  congratulated.  Considering  that  the  Newton 
School  had  only  been  in  existence  two  years, 
their  performance  generally  was  decidedly  satis- 
factory. He  was  especially  gratified  at  the 
quality  of  the  freehand  drawings  and  raeohanical 
outlines, — the  foundation  of  all  that  followed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a sohool  that  had 
a more  demonstrable  reason  for  its  existence, 
for  the  Newton  School  had  intimate  associations 
with  the  old-established  pottery  industry  of  the 
district,  and  might  he  venture  to  prophesy  that 
that  association  would  lead  to  great  national 
results  ? But  to  enable  him  to  be  a true 
prophet  they  must  one  and  all  wake  up  to  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
task  before  them.  However,  it  inspired  even  a 
stranger  like  himself  with  enthusiasm,  and  he 
was  sure  they  had  not  asked  him  down  there  to 
prophesy  merely  smooth  things.  The  judges 
could  only  look  upon  the  pottery  exhibits 
there  as  a kind  of  germ  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  it  sometimes  required  bard  look- 
ing even  to  find  and  to  see  that  germ. 
After  that  exhibition  he  hoped  they  would 
settle  down  to  that  hard  work  and  study  which 
could  alone  lead  to  success.  They  would  receive 
priceless  aid  through  the  liberality  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  who  had  formed  a splendid  collec- 
tion, which  he  now  permitted  them  to  study, 
and  he  (Mr.  Horsley)  implored  his  dear  young 
friends  who  had  wasted  precious  hours  in 
daubing  on  plates  and  scribbling  upon  pots  to 
go  down  on  their  knees  in  spirit  before  the  work 
of  these  Japanese  artists.  Let  them  devote 
every  moment  of  their  spare  time  to  the  minute 
study  of  the  great  works  now  before  them.  As 
the  last  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Horsley  dealt 
with  the  art  education  of  women.  He  uttered 
a warning  voice  as  to  the  modes  of  Btudy  for 
women  whioh  had  been  enoouraged  of  late 
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years,  whioh  he  considered  reprehensible  from 
a moral  and  religions  point  of  view,  and  utterly 
useless  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Such 
practices,  too,  as  now  prevailed  in  England  were 
utterly  unknown  in  Government  art  sohools 
abroad.  In  the  courageous  struggle  whioh 
many  women  of  this  oountry  maintained  to  get 
what  they  were  pleased  to  term  their  rights, 
there  was  muoh  to  sympathise  with.  He  had 
every  admiration  for  the  way  in  whioh,  by 
zealous  industry,  thousands  of  women,  abjuring 
listless  and  purposeless  lives,  no  w acquired  know- 
ledge and  practised  skill  in  various  sohools.  But 
the  profound  mistake  they  too  often  made  in  their 
profound  enthusiam  was  in  demanding  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  intellectual  platform  as  man, 
and  to  have  all  their  privilege  of  work  and 
study.  Women,  we  knew,  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  fulfil  some  of  its  highest  and  noblest  purposes ; 
but  we  were  equally  certain  they  were  not  sent 
to  write  great  epic  poems,  to  compose  great 
oratorios,  or  to  paint  great  historic  pictures,  and 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  women  to  deal  with 
these  must  end, — as  they  ever  had  done, — in 
disastrous  failure.  Distinguished  female  artists 
were  not  to  be  found  out  of  the  category  of 
units.  They  were  the  exceptions  whioh  proved 
the  rule.  Therefore,  women  should  not  be 
encouraged  in  studies  more  than  questionable 
from  a moral  point  of  view,  aud  from  whioh 
they  could  derive  no  real  artistic  benefit. 
Abroad,  they  ever  recognised  the  fact  that 
real  artistic  effect  was  alone  achieved  by  man. 
But  whilst  uttering  these  plain,  and,  he  feared 
to  some  of  his  fair  audience,  unpalatable  truths, 
let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he  would  ignore  or 
fail  to  encourage  muoh  that  was  delightful  in 
the  art  gifts  of  women.  A real  hard-and-fast 
line  as  to  how  far  they  should  go  need  not  be 
set  np ; it  was  already  drawn  for  them,  inas- 
much as  they  were  women  and  not  men,  and 
with  regard  to  drawing  from  naked  living 
models  of  both  Bexes  in  Government  Art 
Schools,  so  far  as  women  and  mixed  classes 
were  concerned,  he  called  upon  all  of  them  to 
put  down  Buoh  practices  as  being  shockingly 
repugnaut  to  feelings  of  Christian  morality, 
and  utterly  useless  in  their  artistic  results. 
He  (Mr.  Horsley)  said  this  under  a deep  sense 
of  duty,  as  the  time  had  more  than  arrived 
when  the  question  should  be  brought  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion.  He  believed 
this  pernicious  praotioe  was  commenced  at 
the  Slade  School,  and  from  their  praotioe 
spread  to  South  Kensington,  aud  he  was 
afraid  to  other  sohools.  For  the  fuller  under- 
standing of  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  per- 1 
nioious  system,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  details ; but  he  willingly  passed  from  it. 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  citizen  to  do 
his  utmost  to  discourage  and  put  an  end  to  so 
shameful  a practice.  He  contrasted  the  practice 
of  foreign  Government  Bohools.  In  Paris  they 
only  were  permitted  to  study  from  the  nude 
living  model  who  were  of  sufficient  age  to  show 
decided  talent,  and  who  were  recognised  as  pro- 
fessional art-students.  And  he  was  assured  that 
what  was  permitted  at  the  Slade  School  would 
be  impossible  in  any  part  of  Germany.  In  all 
foreign  countries  studying  from  the  living  model 
was  left  more  to  private  responsibility.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  always 
peremptorily  refused  naked  models  to  the  female 
artist.  She  should  alone  deal  with  the  clothed 
figure,  which  was  indeed  more  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  This  pernicious 
practice  of  whioh  he  had  spoken  was  ultimately 
associated  with  that  great  wave  of  infidelity 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  observed  was 
passing  over  our  land,  and  such  practices  he 
(Mr.  Horsley)  said  were  mainly  advocated  and 
permitted  by  those  who,  undor  the  polite  and 
Bociety  guise  of  “Agnosticism,”  would  veil  their 
atheism.  All  the  reverence  and  modesty  of 
Christian  life  were  bound  up  with  clothedness, 
and  all  art  representations  of  nakedness  were 
out  of  harmony  with  it.  He  instanced  the 
erstwhile  demoniac  who  wa3  found  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  “ clothed,”  and  in  his  right  mind. 


New  Swimming  and  Private  Baths,  in 
the  rural  district  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  will  he 
opened  on  Saturday  next,  the  22nd  inat.,  by  hia 
Serene  Highness  the  tfnke  of  Teck.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  G.  Elkington  & Sons,  Cannon- 
street  ; the  builder  is  Mr.  Priestley,  of  Kenning- 
ton-road.  The  whole  of  the  engineering  work 
has  been  carried  ont  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Bradford 
& Co  , of  London  and  Manchester,  who  have  alBo 
supplied  the  laundry  machinery. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  AN  EXHIBITION 
BY  FIRE. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  Vandal- 
ism known  in  modern  times  was  perpetrated  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Porte  Alegre,  a town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Brazil.  In  the  last  quarter  of 
1883  an  Exhibition  was  opened  in  the  place  in 
question,  the  contents  being  partly  Brazilian, 
but  mostly  German.  The  German  population 
in  that  quarter  is  numerous  and  influential,  and 
the  Exhibition  was  got  up  by  a German  firm  of 
Porte  Alegre,  in  conjunction  with  a Berlin 
sooiety,  who  induced  many  German  firms  to 
send  samples  of  their  goods  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  name  of  this  society  is  the  Berlin  Asso- 
ciation for  Commercial  Geography.  Its  objeots 
are  to  promote  German  foreign  trade  and 
German  colonisation.  The  Exhibition  was  got 
together  and  opened  under  very  favourable 
auspices.  It  remained  ODen  several  months,  and 
15  oontos  were  reoeived  in  admission-money. 
Unfortunately,  two  days  after  the  dose,  the 
whole  building,  with  all  its  varied  contents, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Worst  of  all, 
the  fire  was  due  to  a wanton  series  of  acts 
of  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  a drunken  mob. 
In  addition  to  the  admission-fees,  the  rents  of 
stands,  and  a grant  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  the  expenses  of  the 
enterprise  were  to  be  defrayed  in  part  by  a 
lottery.  This  last-mentioned  source  of  revenue 
played  an  unexpectedly  important  part  in  the 
final  Citastrophe.  The  reason  assigned  for  the 
populace  setting  fire  to  the  building  is  their  in- 
dignation at  the  paltry  value  of  the  prizes  given 
to  the  winners  in  the  last  series  of  drawings  in 
the  lottery.  The  first  explosion  of  the  popular 
dissatisfaction  took  place  the  day  before  the  Exhi- 
bition was  burnt  down.  Knots  of  men  assembled 
in  the  refreshment  establishment  connected  with 
the  show, and  manifested  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  affair  by  helping  themselves  to  liquor  with- 
out payment,  by  smashing  the  window^,  and  by 
pouring  spirits  on  the  curtains  and  setting  fire  to 
them.  Nothing  more  serious,  however,  occurred 
until  the  following  day,  when  the  mob  re- 
assembled and  resumed  the  same  oonduct  as  on 
the  first  day.  The  officials  and  attendants 
managed,  however,  to  ward  off  any  danger  of 
fire,  although  the  curtains  were  again  soaked 
with  alcohol,  and  set  fire  bo.  At  about  half-past 
five  in  the  evening  the  mob  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  packing-court,  whioh  at  the  time  was 
filled  with  wooden  boxes  and  cases,  and  hay  and 
straw.  These  were  close  to  a number  of  sheds 
used  as  stables,  and  the  Bheds  adj  fined  the 
Exhibition  Building  itself.  It  ooonrred  to  some 
of  the  rioters  to  set  fire  to  the  straw  in  this 
department.  Even  after  this  had  been  done,  it 
was  some  time  before  the  flames  assumed  any 
serious  proportions.  Tbronghout  the  proceed- 
ings the  authorities,  — the  soldiers  and  the 
police, — rendered  no  assistance  in  oheoking  the 
excesses  of  the  mob,  or  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  fire  : all  that  was  done  in  this  way  being 
effected  by  the  officials  and  the  servants.  A 
member  of  the  committee  addressed  the  crowd, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  it  to  disperse 
without  doing  any  further  mischief.  In  thiB  he 
seemed  likely  to  succeed,  but  some  person  crying 
out  that  his  hearers  were  “ a disgraceful  drunken 
rabble,”  the  crowd  refused  to  listen  any  longer, 
and  the  riot  was  resumed. 

From  this  moment  the  fate  of  the  Exhibition 
building  and  the  whole  of  its  varied  and  valuable 
oontents  was  sealed.  After  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  pacify  the  mob  with  words,  and 
while  the  fire  was  beginning  to  gather  force  in 
the  packing-court,  the  rioters  again  poured  spirit 
on  some  of  the  curtains  and  set  fire  to  them,  and 
began  to  throw  stones  enveloped  in  lighted 
paper  through  the  broken  windows  into  the 
Exhibition  building.  It  was  not  by  these 
attempts,  however,  that  the  ultimate  catas- 
trophe was  brought  about;  but,  as  already 
described,  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  flames  from 
the  packing-oonrt  and  sheds.  After  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  Exhibition  had  been  oanght  by  the 
flames  the  progress  of  the  conflagration  was 
terribly  rapid.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the 
whole  of  the  building  and  its  oontents  were  con- 
sumed. The  fire  was  a terrible  spectacle,  and 
was  witnessed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  citizms. 

The  difficulty  which  this  aot  of  Vandalism  has 
left  behind  is  a serious  one.  The  goods  and 
building  were  insured,  but  no  insurance  company 
is  likely  to  nay  if  the  statements  of  the  German 
settlers  in  Port  Alegre  are  correct.  The  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  published  in  that  town,  throws  the 
whole  blame  on  the  Bhoulders  of  the  police  and 


local  authorities.  After  the  first  day’s  tumult’' 
it  is  stated  that  the  ohief  officials  connected 
with  the  Exhibition  had  applied  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  a Buffioieuo  force  of  police  and 
soldiers  to  protect  the  property  ; but  their 
representations  remained  unheeded.  Moreover, 
the  few  police  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
of  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances  on  the  second 
day  are  said  to  have  remained  almost  passive 
spectators  of  the  excesses  of  the  mob.  They 
made  no  exertions  to  restrain  the  rioters  or  to 
put  out  the  fire,  all  that  was  done  in  that  way 
being  the  work  of  the  officials,  attendants,  and 
waiters  connected  with  the  Exhibition.  “ The 
Government,”  says  the  journal  just  mentioned, 

“ was  informed,  through  its  agents,  beforehand 
of  the  danger  that  threatened,  but  it  did 
nothing  towards  warding  it  off.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
damages.  There  may  have  been  failings  in  several 
quarters,  but  the  duty  of  preserving  public  order 
is  not  the  business  of  private  persons,  but  of  the 
State.  Disturbances  had  taken  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, although,  in  spite  of  the  police  patting 
in  a very  late  appearance,  they  did  not  lead  to 
serious  consequenoes,  but  every  one  knew  the 
tumult  would  be  renewed  on  the  following  day. 
Even  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  more  win- 
dows were  smashed.  When,  therefore,  the 
orowd  increased  in  the  afternoon  and  recom- 
menced its  work  of  destruction  and  plunder, 
was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  police  to  interpose 
with  energy,  and  even  eventually  to  demand  the 
assistance  of  the  military  ? Instead  of  this, 
the  gendarmes  not  only  tolerated  the  scandal, 
but  even  encouraged  it.  One  who  was  present 
reports  that  he  heard  a soldier  saying  to  one  of 
the  rioters,  ‘ Go  ahead ! Oar  orders  are  not  to 
interfere  with  the  people.’  And  so,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  soldiers,  windows  were  smashed; 
stones  were  thrown  at  porcelain  wares  and  lamps; 
and  everything  drinkable  was  fetched  out  and 
drnuk,  the  soldiers  joiuing  quite  cordially  in  the 
carouse.  This  is  Burely  a perfectly  intolerable 
state  of  things.  The  mob  treated  the  entire 
affair  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  the  authorities 
did  not  interfere  with  them.  It  is  now  proved 
that  the  Commissioners  on  the  fatal  day,  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  23rd,  asked  everywhere  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military.  They  asked  the  President 
of  the  Province  ; they  asked  the  police  ; but  all 
in  vain.  More  the  Commissioners  could  not  do. 
The  authorities  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  the 
losses  suffered.  Tne  exhibitors  will  require  com- 
pensation, and  the  entire  sum  may  amount  to 
hundreds  of  oontos,  perhaps  40,0001.  or  50,0001.” 

“ This  outrage,”  continues  the  writer,  “ is  more- 
over an  insult  to  all  the  Germans  here  liviDg. 
Tnis  alone  will  be  reason  enough  for  the  German 
Government  not  to  remain  a passive  spectator 
in  the  matter.  Complications  of  all  sorts  may 
be  the  consequence.”  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  affair  will  be  treated  with  oalmness  and 
good  sense,  and  that  no  farther  trouble  may 
arise  out  of  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
HERALDRY. 

This  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  month,  in  the  Art  Exhibi- 
tion Palaoe  at  Berlin,  by  Count  Stillfried- Alcan- 
tara ; Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  the  patron  of 
the  enterprise,  being  prevented  from  being 
present  by  indisposition.  Coant  Stillfried,  in  a 
brief  inaugural  address,  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  different  branches  of  study  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibition,  which  presented  not 
simply  objeots  of  heraldry,  but  was  rich  in 
articles  belonging  to  the  department  of  Sphra- 
gietics  and  documents  bearing  on  genealogy. 
Heraldry,  Sphragistics,  and  Genealogy  were,  in 
fact,  three  not  unimportant  auxilary  sciences  to 
history.  The  speaker  was  glad  to  assure  his 
audience  that  these  sciences,  and  the  present 
exhibition  of  objects  connected  with  them,  had 
called  forth  a large  amount  of  interest,  not  only 
in  Germany,  but  in  most  other  European 
countries.  After  Count  Stillfried  had  deolared 
the  exhibition  open,  the  assembly  proceeded  to 
take  a first  promenade  through  its  different 
departments.  One  of  these  is  the  “ Hohenzollem 
Chamber,”  containing  numerous  interesting 
objeots  representing  the  arms  and  Beals  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  the  reigning  family  of 
Prussia  and  Germany.  Other  departments 
were  those  of  Antiquities,  arranged  by  Herr 
Dopier,  jun.;  the  Genealogical  collection,  by 
Herr  Budczies  ; the  Orders  and  Coins,  by  Major 
■ Strantz ; the  Glass  and  Poroelain,  by  Count  von 
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Briihl;  the  Engravings,  by  Herr  Otto;  the 
Armonry,  a rich  collection  of  weapons,  by 
Captain  Kretschmar;  the  Textile  Fabrics  and 
Tapestry,  by  Professor  Hildebrandt ; and  lastly, 
4he  treasures  of  the  Dresden  Museum  of  Art 
Industry,  by  Captain  Kretschmar.  The  Belect 
and  distinguished  company,  among  whom  were 
several  Ministers,  were  conducted  through  the 
various  departments  by  their  respective  chiefs, 
who  explained  to  the  guests  the  most  interesting 
-objects  and  features  of  the  different  groups. 
The  exhibition  presents  a splendid  spectacle, 
and  is  a great  success.  The  Ministers  and 
other  distinguished  personages  present  at  the 
■opening  unanimously  expressed  the  great  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  with  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed this  unique  and  extraordinary  display. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS  FOR 
ELECTRICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

At  the  congress  of  Electrioians  at  Paris  last 
year,  three  International  Commissions  were  sug- 
gested in  connexion  wiih  electrical  observations 
and  other  objects.  In  accordance  with  this 
suggestion  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  addressed  to  the  French  representatives 
abroad  a circular  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  chief  States  of  the  world.  The  following 
Governments  have  accordingly  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  three  Commissions  in  question  : — 
Eogland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain,  Austria,  Hungary,  Norway,  United 
States,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Columbia, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Portugal  have  also  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  have  not  yet  appointed  their  delegates. 
Sweden  and  Brazil  have  not  yet  accepted,  and 
an  answer  has  yet  to  be  received  from  Turkey 
and  Japan.  The  Commissions  wt>re  to  have  met 
in  Paris  on  the  1st  of  April,  but  owing  to  the 
delay  in  the  appointment  of  some  of  the  dele- 
gates the  convocation  of  the  Commissions  h&s 
been  postponed  for  a short  time. 


RUSSIAN  NEWS. 

An  interesting  question  has  recently  been 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Technical 
Sooiety.  This  is  the  illumination  of  ohurches  by 
the  electrio  light.  The  primitive  methods  of 
wax  candles  and  oil  lamps  is  by  many  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  when  the  brilliant  illu- 
mination of  electricity  may  be  had  so  easily. 
A trial  of  lighting  the  new  Cathedral  of  St. 
Saviour,  in  Moscow,  was  recently  made  with 
8,000  wax  lights,  and  the  result  proved  un- 
satisfactory. 

This  question  of  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  light  iuto  churches  will  be  considered  by 
a meeting  of  members  of  the  Russian  Technical 
Sooiety  during  the  Mosoow  Exhibition,  and  it  is 
contemplated  subsequently  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who,  it  is  thought,  will  not  come  to 
: any  final  decision  without  reference  to  the  other 
; autonomous  Greek  Orthodox  ohurches. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  Russian 
clergy  will  aooept  the  new  light.  Apart  from 
I the  conservatism  peculiar  in  ecclesiastical 
1 matters,  the  Church  rules  are  very  strict  in 
i prescribing  wax  and  oil  as  the  sole  sources  of 
I illumination  in  the  temples  of  the  Greek  faith. 
] To  this  day  gas  is  permitted  in  no  Russian 
( church.  The  Russian  ohurohes  are,  as  compared 
i with  those  of  Western  Europe,  small,  and  the 
:i  congregation  never  use  books.  There  seems  to 
> me  no  need  of  this  innovation,  which  by  many 

i will  undoubtedly  be  deemed  revolutionary.  Artis- 
[J  tically,  I believe,  one  very  characteristic  feature 
3 would  be  quite  lost, — the  mellow,  golden  effect 

of  the  richly-gilded  Iconostasis,  and  the  groups 
of  lighted  cierges  which  it  reflects. 

J Arrangements  are  being  made  for  public  lec- 
J!  tures  to  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  forth- 

ii  coming  exhibition  of  Russian  Arts  and  Indus- 
ii  tries  at  Mosoow.  Several  courses  of  lectures 

npon  technology  and  mechanics  are  in  prepara- 
r ‘ tion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
3i  Diffusion  of  Technical  Knowledge. 

1 There  is  to  be  a fresh  competition  for  the  de- 
i sign  for  a church  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot 
! where  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  was  assassi- 
..  rated, — The  Temple  of  the  1st  (our  13th)  of 
> March,  as  it  has  got  to  be  called.  In  this  com- 
petition no  prize  is  to  be  given, — none,  at  least, 
has  been  named  as  yet.  All  drawings,  however, 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  if,  upon  exa- 
mination, they  are  found  to  fulfil  the  following 
i conditions  whioh  have  been  decided  upon.  The 


ohuroh  is  to  have  three  altars,  it  is  to  be  of 
sufficient  siz9  to  accommodate  1,000  persons, 
and  it  is  to  be  in  the  Russian  ecclesiastical 
-tyle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ground-plan 
is  to  be  so  located  that  the  spot  upon  which 
Alexander  II.  fell  mortally  wounded  should  be 
within  the  church,  and  at  the  right-hand  corner 
of  its  western  end.  The  sacristy  is  net  to  be 
placed  beneath  the  church,  as  this  part  must  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  heating  apparatus. 
The  drawings  are  to  be  made  npon  the  follow, 
ing  Pcale  : — For  fapades  and  section  half  an  inch 
to  the  sazben  (=  7 ft.  English),  for  plaoB  one- 
quarter  inch,  and  for  the  general  plan  one-fifth 
inch  to  the  sazhen. 

According  to  the  Novosti,  a permanent  exhi- 
bition for  trades  and  industries  connected  with 
buildiug  is  to  be  established  in  St.  Petersburg, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. The  committee  ohosen  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  various  competitors  will,  it  is 
added,  soon  have  completed  its  work. 

An  arobiteotof  Warsaw  has  designed  a hand- 
some opera-house  for  the  city.  The  plans  and 
drawings  are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  NEW  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  paid 
a visit  to  the  new  City  of  London  School,  cn  the 
Victoria  Embankment.  The  buildings  are  now 
approaching  completion,  and  will  probably  be 
opened  some  time  in  the  autumn.  The  visitors 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
firm  of  Davis  & Emanuel,  the  architects  whose 
design  was  selected  in  the  competition  whioh 
took  place  more  than  two  years  ago.  That 
design,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  being 
carried  out,  for,  the  Corporation  of  London 
having  reduced  the  frontage  towards  the 
Embankment  from  196  ft.  to  132  ft.,  the 
plans  had  to  be  entirely  recast.  Of  the 
design  as  it  is  being  carried  out  we  gave  a 
view  and  four  plans  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the 
Builder,  pp.  602-5  (May  15, 1880),  therefore  it  is 
not  now  necessary  for  us  to  describe  the  build- 
ings in  very  minute  detail.  The  total  area  of 
the  site  is  70,000  ft.  super.,  and  the  main  build- 
ings occupy  an  area  of  18,000  ft.  In  addition, 
there  are  a large  gymnasium,  Bix  “Fives” 
courts  (two  covered  and  four  open),  and  detached 
latrines,  &o.,  oovering  in  all  an  additional  5,200  ft 
From  the  basement  three  staircases  lead  up  (on 
the  west  side  of  the  building)  to  the  second- floor 
level.  These  staircases  will  be  mainly  for  the 
u^e  of  the  scholars,  and,  although  giving  access 
to  all  the  floors  of  the  building,  will,  as  a matter 
of  discipline,  be  separately  assigned  to  the  boys 
having  their  class-rooms  on  the  ground,  first,  and 
second  floors  respectively.  By  these  stair- 
cases the  boys  will  reach  the  basement, 
whioh  contains  a large  covered  playground, 
and  which  is  level  with  the  open  play- 
ground north  of  the  buildings.  Iu  the  base- 
ment is  a large  dining-hall  for  the  boys,  50  ft. 
by  32  ft.,  and  16  ft.  high  (whioh  is  the  height 
of  the  basement  story  throughout,  and  of  all 
the  other  stories  of  the  building,  excepting  only 
the  great  hall  and  the  lecture  theatre).  This 
dining-hall  will  be  in  communication  with  the 
kitohen  (which  is  on  the  second  floor)  by  means 
of  a lift.  It  is  thought  that  some  200  out  of 
the  600  scholars  for  whom  the  school  is  being 
built  will  dine  on  the  premises.  (It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  school  is  a day-school.) 
Adjoining  the  dining-hall  will  be  lavatories  for  the 
boys,  and  a commodious  hat  and  oloak-room,  pro- 
perly ventilated  and  warmed.  This  room  will  mea- 
sure 48  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  will  have  eight  entrances- 
Sonth  of  the  dining-hall  will  be  a room  34  ft.  by 
32  ft.,  for  the  boilers  and  heating  apparatus. 
The  heating  arrangements  have  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Herring,  of  Chertsey.  Boyd’s  bygiastio 
warm-air  ventilating  grates  will  be  used  in  the 
class-rooms.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be 
lighted  by  gas.  This  part  of  the  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Clarke  & Co.,  of  Moorgate- 
street.  The  electric  bells  and  speaking-tubes 
will  be  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Wontner  Smith,  of 
Finsbury-pavement.  The  whole  of  the  walls 
in  the  basement  Btory  are  faced  with  Cliff’s 
cream-coloured  glazed  bricks.  The  floor  of  the 
covered  and  uncovered  playground  will  be 
covered  with  tar-paving.  The  corridors  on  the 
upper  floors  will  be  paved  with  Claridge’s 
asphalte,  and  the  walls  will  be  lined  with  Min- 
ton’s white  glazed  tiles.  The  floors  throughout  are 


constructed  of  iron  and  concrete,  that  of  the  great 
hall  being  covered  with  wainscot  oak  and  walnut, 
and  those  of  the  clasB-rooms  and  other  apartments 
with  pitch-pine.  On  the  ground-floor,  which 
will  be  raised  some  few  feet  above  the  Embank- 
ment roadway,  access  will  be  gained  by  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  principal  entrance  to  a 
vestibule,  nearly  square,  34  ft.  by  32  ft.  This 
vestibule  and  the  grand  staircase  leading  up  to 
the  great  hall  (the  floor  of  which  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  first  floor  of  the  teaching  block  in 
the  rear)  will  form  a very  fine  feature  of  the 
interior.  On  the  staircase  a niche  is  provided 
for  a statue  of  the  founder  of  the  school,  John 
Carpenter.  Right  and  left,  or  east  and  west,  of 
the  vestibule  will  be  corridors  giving  access  to 
the  rooms  of  the  head-master,  secretary,  clerks, 
to  the  library,  and  to  the  class-room  over  whioh 
the  head-master  will  preside.  Running  north- 
ward of  the  vestibule  will  be  a corridor 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  “ teaching- 
block,”  on  to  whioh,  on  the  ground- floor, 
eight  class-rooms,  each  about  24  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  each  intended  for  forty  boys, 
will  open.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
teaching-block,  on  the  ground-floor,  will  be  a 
suite  of  sitting-rooms,  lavatoriep,  and  retiring- 
rooms  for  the  assistant-masters.  The  great 
hall,  on  the  first-floor  level,  runs  east  and  west 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  faqade  towards 
the  Embankment,  and  is  100  ft.  long  by  45  ft. 
wide  in  the  clear.  It  forms  the  top  story  of 
this  part  of  the  building,  and  is  covered  by  a 
high-pitched  roof  relieved  with  dormers  and 
surmounted  by  a jleche  in  the  centre.  The 
height  of  the  hall  from  the  floor  to  the 
springing  of  the  roof  is  40  ft.  The  roof 
will  be  ceiled  at  a point  24  ft.  above  the  spring- 
ing, the  timbers  below  the  ceiling  being  cased 
and  made  to  carry  between  them  two  tiers  of 
arches  supported  on  columns, — it  being,  in  fact, 
an  attempt  to  treat  an  open-timbered  roof  in  a 
C lassie  manner.  The  total  height  of  the  roof  from 
the  floor  of  the  hall  to  the  ridge  will  be  81  ft. 
The  first-floor  of  the  “ teaching-block  ” is  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  ground-floor,  having  a central 
corridor  with  class-rooms  on  either  side ; while  on 
the  second  floor  will  be  the  kitchen  and  scullery, 
chemistry  class-room  and  laboratory,  apparatus- 
room,  drawing  class-rooms,  apartments  for  the 
beadle,  and,  in  the  rear,  the  lecture-hall,  58  ft. 
by  48  ft.  The  roof  of  the  great  hall  will  be 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  Port- 
land  stone  is  used  for  the  facade.  The  carving 
of  the  smaller  details  is  by  Mr.  Seale,  of  Wal- 
worth, while  Mr.  Dayman  is  doing  the  larger 
sculptural  work  for  the  adornment  of  the 
exterior.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian 
Renaissance.  Mr.  Charles  Till  is  the  clerk  of 
works,  and  the  visitors  to  the  building  on 
Saturday  last  had  to  thank  him  for  the  assist- 
ance he  rendered  to  Mr.  Davis  in  giving  them 
information  about  the  works,  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co., 
the  amount  of  their  contract  being  about  76,0001. 
Mr.  John  Jackson  is  the  general  foreman. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ERRORS. 

In  our  number  for  February  11th  last,  under 
the  heading,  “ A Great  Pre-hietoric  Find,”  after 
alluding  to  Bologna  as  offering  remains  astound- 
ing to  the  arcbmologist,  we  went  on  to  say,  “ It 
was  not  long  since  that  in  the  excavations 
necessary  for  laying  down  a drain  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  near  the  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
perhaps  one  of  the  largest  ‘ finds  ’ of  pre-historio 
treasures  ever  made  was  unearthed,”  and  of 
these  treasures  we  then  gave  an  account.  In 
the  Globe  of  April  the  10th  appeared  an  artiole 
headed  “Extraordinary  ‘Find’  of  Pre-historio 
Remains,”  commencing  with  the  even  more  ex- 
traordinary statement: — “In  the  excavations 
necessary  for  laying  down  a drain  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  near  the  church, 
the  Antiquary  says  perhaps  one  of  the  largest 
‘ finds  ’ of  pre-historio  bronzes  ever  made  was 
unearthed,”  and  then  going  on  to  repeat  the 
particulars  we  had  given.  Referring  to  the 
Antiquary  of  April,  we  found,  sure  enough,  that 
our  esteemed  and  learned  contemporary  had 
actually  fallen  into  the  strange  error  in  question. 
The  writer  was  probably  flurried  by  the  notion 
that  he  was  making  use  of  other  people’s  goods 
without  acknowledgment,  and  did  not  think  of 
what  he  was  doing.  Now  that  the  mistake  has 
been  again  Bet  going  by  the  Globe,  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  other  public  teachers,  and  will  be 
found  oropping  up  again  years  hence  to  the 
amazement  of  the  well-informed. 
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THE  NEW  CONSERVATIVE  CLUB  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  site  to  be  covered  by  thia  building, 
of  which  the  corner-9tone  was  laid  by  Lord 
Salisbury  last  week,  ia  (according  to  the 
Liverpool  Post)  about  1,100  yards  in  area, 
and  has  frontagea  of  96  ft.  to  Dale -street, 
102  ft.  9 in.  to  Sir  Thomas’s-buildings,  and 
107  ft.  to  Cumberland-etreet.  TheBtyle  adopted 
ia  Renaissance,  of  a French  type.  The  fronts 
towards  Dale-street,  Sir  Thotnas’s-buildings,  as 
well  as  the  returned  end  in  Cumberland-streefc, 
are  built  with  Stourton  stone,  with  outlooks 
from  the  principal  apartments  of  the  club 
proper.  The  continuation  of  Cumberland-street 
front  is  in  Cliff's  white  bricks,  red  brick 
arches,  and  stone  dressings,  iron  mullions  and 
heads,  to  ground-floor  and  basement.  The  latter 
story  is  built  in  massive  rusticated  courses.  The 
ground-floor  story  is  taken  up  by  the  grand 
entrance-hall,  reception-room,  morning-room, 
library,  and  writing-room.  A speaker’s  balcony 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  accessible  from  the 
morning-room,  and  from  it  addresses  can  be 
delivered  as  oooasion  requires.  The  first  floor 
is  composed  of  a complete  Corinthian  order  of 
polished  stone.  The  principal  windows  are 
semicircular,  and  the  spandrels  of  the  archi- 
trave are  emphasised  by  sculpture  in  relief,  re- 
presenting twelve  subjects  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  follows : — Architecture  and  Engi- 
neering, Sculpture  and  Painting,  Masonry  and 
Carpentry,  Navigation  and  Commerce,  Agricul- 
ture and  Manufacture,  and  Astronomy  and 
Chemistry.  A spectator’s  balcony  is  constructed 
in  reoesses  of  two  fronts,  5 ft.  6 in.  wide,  sup- 
ported on  massive  projecting  consoles,  boldly 
carved  in  relief.  The  second  floor,  which  iB  a 
repetition  of  the  order  below,  is  occupied  by 
two  spacious  private  dining-rooms,  three  billiard- 
rooms,  and  two  card-rooms;  whilst  the  attio 
chiefly  consists  of  extensive  dormitories  (sepa- 
rated alternately  by  the  steward’s  and  house- 
keeper’s apartments),  servants’  hall,  kitchen, 
and  accessories.  The  fronts  of  the  building  are 
relieved  by  carved  panels  in  window  dados,  key- 
stones, spandrels,  festoons,  and  oapitals  to 
columns.  The  large  angular  towers  will  be 
covered  with  ornamental  fish-tiles,  and  a flag- 
staff, 40  fc.  high, will  be  on  the  central  tower. 

The  grand  entrance  to  the  club  proper  is 
situate  at  the  corner  of  Dale  and  Cumberland 
streets  (nearest  to  the  town-hall),  and  is  ap- 
proaohed  by  a flight  of  marble  steps,  on  either 
side  being  lamp-pedestals,  Peterhead  granite 
pilasters,  jamba  andrichly-carved  counter- jamba, 
and  carved  capitals,  surmounted  by  maasive  con- 
soles and  bold  entablature  and  pediment,  having 
the  arms  of  the  city  and  county,  also  the  con- 
stitutional motto,  carved  in  deep  relief.  On 
either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  flower-stands, 
enclosed  by  ornamental  oak  and  plate-glass 
screens.  The  vestibule  folding-doors  lead  to  the 
grand  entrance-hall,  which  is  subdivided  into 
upper  and  lower  vestibules  by  marble  columns, 
and  the  floor  is  in  marble  mosaic. 

There  is  a commodious  committee-room  in 
close  proximity  to  the  staircase-hall.  By  a 
series  of  marble  steps  the  grand  staircase  is 
reached,  presenting  a complete  Tuscan  order, 
with  a deep  walnut  dado  between  pilasters, 
continued  all  round  up  the  staircase  and  along 
the  landings.  The  floor  of  the  landing  has  a 
deep  margin  of  parquet  work,  alabaster,  and 
Italian  marble.  The  lighting  of  the  second  floor 
is  obtained  by  three  large  windows  from  the 
central  area  ; also  counter  ceiling-light,  moulded 
bars,  and  all  filled  in  with  stained  glass.  On 
the  ground-floor  there  are  the  entrances  to  the 
library  and  morning-room.  The  morning-room, 
which  occupies  two  flanks  of  Dale-Btreet  and  Sir 
Thomas’s-buildings  (equal  to  an  area  of  60  ft.  by 
25  ft.),  exclusive  of  two  bays  having  panelled 
walls,  deep  walnut  and  Parian  dado,  divided  by 
oolumns  and  pilasters.  The  height  of  this 
floor  is  17  ft.  The  coffee  - room  has  three 
bays,  and  in  capacity  represents  about  100  ft.  by 
28  ft.  9 in.  The  height  is  18  ft.  6 in.  The  room 
is  pleasingly  broken  into  sections  by  single 
Corinthian  columns,  pilasters,  with  entablature 
and  suitable  cornice,  deep  walnut  and  cement 
dado  (the  latter  for  decorations).  The  smoke- 
room  is  similarly  treated  to  the  coffee-room, 
except  the  ceiling,  which  will  be  deeply  coved 
and  intersected  by  geometrical  ribs.  The  apart- 
ment has  a large  bay,  and  is  lighted  from  Dale 
and  Cumberland  streets.  On  the  second  floor 
are  three  spacious  billiard-roomB,  having  four 
tables,  two  card-rooms,  and  two  private  dining- 
rooms. The  kitchen  is  50  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  in 


height.  Over  the  scullery  are  the  laundry  and 
washing  accommodation,  provided  with  necessary 
machines  and  apparatus,  arranged  to  be  driven 
by  steam  or  hand  power,  as  may  be  required. 
The  heating,  in  addition  to  fireplaces,  is  obtained 
by  hot-water  pipes  and  coils,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bennett  & Son,  of  Liverpool.  The  cold  air  is 
drawn  in  by  means  of  a large  tunnel  under  the 
meeting-hall  of  the  basement.  Fresh  air  is 
also  admitted  by  “ Tobin’s”  ventilators.  The 
vitiated  air  is  to  be  drawn  into  air-tight 
troughs  and  chambers  under  the  roofs,  and  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  “Acme”  air-pump, 
worked  by  a silent  gas-engine,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Liverpool.  The  contract  (amounting 
to  about  33,0001.)  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Urmson,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  F.  & Geo.  Holme,  of  Liverpool.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Joseph  Varty. 


THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT  BOOTLE. 

This  building  was  formally  opened  on 
the  10th  inst.  The  principal  front  is  in  Oriel- 
road,  and  looks  towards  the  busy  docks  and  the 
river  Mersey.  On  the  north  the  building  has  a 
frontage  to  Trinity-road,  both  that  and  Oriel- 
road  being  broad  and  commodious  thoroughfares, 
though  out  of  the  line  of  the  heavier  traffic 
whioh  passes  through  the  borough.  On  the 
south  and  east  of  the  building  there  is  a large 
open  space,  extending  from  Balliol-road  to  Trinity- 
road,  and  on  these  sides  there  is  ample  room  for 
any  extension  whioh  may  hereafter  be  required. 
The  great  hall  occupies  the  angle  at  the  corner 
of  Oriel-road  and  Trinity-road,  having  the 
Mayor’s  parlour,  committee-room,  and  council- 
chamber  on  the  right,  fronting  Oriel-road,  while 
the  offices  of  the  corporation  officials  are  to  the 
left,  fronting  Trinity-road.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  of  London,  whose  design  was 
selected  from  among  those  sent  in  by  fifty 
competitors.  The  Btyle  adopted  is  the  Renais- 
sance of  the  period  of  Francis  I.,  but  omitting 
the  exuberant  details  usually  employed.  On  the 
Oriel-road  frontage,  the  lofty  gable  of  the  great 
hall,  the  portico  whioh  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  building,  the  olook  tower,  and  the 
embayed  windows  of  the  committee-rooms,  form 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  elevation.  A 
line  of  panels,  eaoh  carved  with  some  armorial 
device,  is  carried  round  both  the  Oriel-road  and 
Trinity-road  frontage,  midway  between  the 
lower  and  upper  windows.  The  principal  features 
of  the  elevation  fronting  Trinity-road  are  the  six 
windows  on  that  side  of  the  great  hall,  and  the 
arch,  with  pilasters  and  pediment  at  the  entrance, 
whioh  gives  access  to  the  public  offices.  The 
exterior  walling  is  of  Yorkshire  parpoints,  with 
yellow  Stourton  stone  dressings  for  the  archi- 
tectural features.  The  entrance  to  the  public 
offices  is  in  Trinity-road,  and  immediately  on 
entering  there  is  a large  well-lighted  hall  and 
corridor,  giving  access  to  the  Town- clerk’s 
private  and  publio  offices,  plaoed  near  to  the 
Mayor’s  apartments  facing  Oriel-road.  The 
Mayor’s  parlour,  ante  and  committee-rooms, 
council-chamber,  &c.,  are  entered  from  Oriel- 
road,  the  principal  entrance  being  emphasised 
by  the  clock-tower.  The  large  entrance-hall  is 
connected  by  swing-doors  with  the  entrance- 
ball  to  publio  offices,  so  that  on  crowded  occa- 
sions the  two  entrance-halls  can  be  thrown 
together.  The  first  floor  is  approached  by  the 
grand  stairs,  8 ft.  wide,  terminating  in  a spacious 
landing.  The  large  hall  or  building  has  an  area 
of  upwards  of  4,000  superficial  feet,  with  large 
platform  at  one  end,  and  retiring-rooms.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  front  or  reserved  seats,  a 
separate  carriage-entrance  and  staircase  are  pro- 
vided. At  the  sides  of  the  hall  are  projecting 
balconies  supported  on  cast-iron  cantilevers  to 
avoid  obstructing  oolumns  on  the  floor.  There 
is  a large  end  gallery.  At  the  west  end  there  is 
a large  window  filled  with  painted  glass.  The 
decoration  of  the  hall  is  deferred  for  a short 
time.  The  builder  is  Mr.  S.  Webster,  Brazenose- 
road,  Bootle.  Mr.  James  Paul  has  been  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Fruit. — The  Gardener's  Magazine  reports  that 
fruit-trees  are  making  a capital  promise,  aud 
that  garden-crops  in  general  are  in  a satisfactory 
state.  Severe  frost  now  would  undoubtedly 
prove  terribly  destructive,  and  our  contemporary 
says  that  we  must  not  consider  that  we  are  safe 
until  after  May  25th.  Potatoes  are  unusually 
forward,  and  fruit-trees  are  flowering  freely 
south  of  the  Trent. 


ST.  PETER’S,  LITTLE  OAKLEY, 
NORTHANTS. 

This  interesting  church,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch,  through  the  ancient 
Montagu  family  (who  held  the  Great  Boughton 
estates  in  Mediaeval  days),  has  been  completely 
restored.  The  work  was  contemplated  by  his 
Grace  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  more 
pressing  claims  prevented  anything  being  done 
until  1867,  when  it  was  determined  to  oarry  out 
such  structural  work  as  was  then  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  church  has  a nave  and  aisles,  with  arcades 
of  three  arches,  chancel,  and  west  tower.  The 
body  is  Early  English,  the  aisles  and  clearstory 
very  Early  Decorated,  and  the  tower  Perpen- 
dicular. The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  required 
to  be  entirely  renewed  in  oak,  the  former  high 
pitch  of  the  latter  being  returned  to. 

The  ancient  poppyhead  seats  were  repaired 
and  new  ones  added,  and  a triplet  window  took 
the  place  of  a modern  square  window  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel. 

Recently  the  ancient  roofs  of  the  aisles  have- 
been  repaired  and  renewed,  and  the  destroyed 
parapets  restored. 

The  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  a vestry  added, 
and  proper  tile  floors  and  choir  seats,  &o.,  placed 
in  the  chancel,  with  a general  repair  of  all  the 
defective  masonry. 

The  ancient  platform  in  front  of  the  former 
screen  remains,  as  also  a large  portion  of  the 
altar  of  the  north  aisle,  together  with  the  stairs 
to  the  rood-loft,  and  also  a relic  of  Puritan  days, 
the  old  projecting  wooden  support  for  the  hour- 
glass close  to  the  pulpit. 

There  are  two  rich  tombs  of  the  old  Montagu 
family  in  the  chancel,  and  a Mediaeval  effigy, 
probably  of  one  of  this  family,  in  the  north 
chantry. 

The  more  recent  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  8.  Foster,  of  Kempston,  under  Messrs. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow,  of 
London.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  was  the  carver 
employed. 

Close  to  the  church  is  the  fine  old  Manor 
House  of  the  Montagu  family,  built  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 


“ PISTOJA  AND  ITS  MONUMENTS.” 

We  have  recently  reoeived  from  Italy  a copy 
of  the  looal  journal  of  Pistoja, — II  Popolo 
Pistoiese , — containing  a lengthy  notice  (in  great 
part  a reproduction)  of  two  papers  published  not 
long  since  in  these  oolumns  on  the  monuments 
of  that  interesting  Tusoan  town.*  Our  Italian 
contemporary  especially  draws  the  attention  of 
its  readers  to  this  notice  by  a foreign  critic,  of 
the  treasures  of  the  city,  with  a view,  not  alone, 
as  the  author,  Sig.  Chiappelli  remarks,  of 
making  known  to  his  fellow-citizens  what 
opinion  is  held  of  their  city  and  its  antique 
edifices,  so  long  the  admiration  of  every  culti- 
vated traveller,  but  also  on  the  score  of  the 
“curious,  but  none  the  less  painful,  truth”  that 
he  finds  among  his  fellow-citizens  an  absence  of 
proper  knowledge  of,  or  a legitimate  sentiment 
and  pride  in,  the  artistic  glories  of  their  city. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  thanked  “ publicly  ” by  our 
Pistojan  correspondent  for  our  papers  on  his  oity, 
and  particularly  when  our  agreeable  task  ie 
acknowledged  in  suoh  words  as  those  with  whioh 
Signor  Chiappelli  concludes  his  notice.  “ May 
our  English  contemporary,  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Pistoiesi  to  the  treasures  whioh  are 
contained  within  their  walls,  contribute  to  revive 
among  us  the  respect  and  worship  of  our  national 
art,  and  the  desire  to  ensure  the  prompt  and 
suitable  maintenance  of  our  monuments.”  We 
can,  however,  soarcely  believe  Signor  Chiappelli’s 
statement  that,  on  mentioning  to  those  about 
him  that  a foreign  journal  had  noticed  at 
some  length  the  monuments  of  Pistoja,  he  met 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  that  the  city  could 
supply  any  matter  for  artistio  inquiry.  “So 
little  are  we  affeoted  ” (remarks  the  author  in 
these,  his  “ painful  preliminaries,”  as  he  terms 
them)  “ by  the  artistio  movement  and  the  warm 
interest  felt  in  the  great  works  of  the  past, 
which  is  to  be  noticed  at  Florence,  at  Sienna,  at 
Lucca,  at  Arezzo,  and  throughout  Tuscany.’* 
This  feeling  of  indifference  referred  to  by  our 
contemporary,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  to  be 
noted  in  Italy ; yet  somehow  we  suspect  a 
knowledge  of  the  artistio  glories  of  their  past  is 
more  largely  spread  among  the  masses  in  the 


• See  Builder,  p.  6,  ante ; and  vol.  xli.,  p.  730. 
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peninsula  than  it  is  with  us.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  the  interest,  where  the  all-seeing 
forestiero  appears,  is  soon  corrupted  by  merce- 
nary considerations ; but  is  not  this  so  all  the 
world  over  ? 

Our  Pistojan  critic,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  re- 
produces almost  in  its  entirety  our  notice  of  the 
monuments  of  his  city,  only  gently  hinting  in 
his  conclusion  at  the  omission  of  mention  of 
certain  features  worthy  of;  notice.  These  our 
courteous  critic  sums  up  as  follows.  The  silver 
altar  of  S.  Atto  in  the  Daomo,  “ a marvellous 
work,  in  which  is  comprised  almost  the  entire 
history  of  three  oenturies  of  the  Tuscan  gold- 
smith’s craft,  and  superbly  set  in  its  surround- 
ings by  the  skill  of  Brunelleschi”;  “the 
elegant  tomb  of  the  jnrisoonsult  Lazzari  in  San 
Domenico,  a masterpiece  by  Itosselino,”  the 
pseudo-classio  Chiesa  dell’  Unilti;  but,  above 
all,  “ the  interesting  paintings  which  exist  in 
the  ohurohes  of  the  town,  first  among  which 
stand  the  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Sagrestia 
and  of  the  Capitolo  di  San  Francesco,  in  which 
collaborated  two  great  artists, — one,  the  pupil  of 
Giotto,  whom  he  aided  at  Assisi,  il  Capanna  ; the 
other  of  Pistoja,  a pupil  of  Buffalmacoo,  Antonio 
Vite.  These  frescoes,  worthy  of  being  better 
known  not  only  to  the  visitors  to  our  city,  but  to 
our  townspeople,”  remarks  Sig.  Chiappelli,  “in 
spite  of  the  sad  want  of  care  with  which  they 
are  treated,  still  shine  out  from  the  sombre 
wills  almost  as  brilliantly  as  on  the  day  when  they 
came  fresh  from  the  brush  of  the  industrious 
artists  who  conceived  and  executed  them.” 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  these  are  not  monu- 
ments, and,  moreover,  our  notices  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  exhaustive. 


THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

This  Exhibition,  now  open  in  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
John  Black,  will  remain  open  until  the  6th 
I proximo.  The  exhibitors  number  about  150. 
j Coming  bo  soon  after  the  reoent  exhibition  in 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  it  necessarily 

i contains  a great  many  things  reoently  described 
land  commented  upon  in  the  columns  of  the 
I Builder,  but  several  firms  carrying  on  business 
1 in  the  Midland  Counties,  who  did  not  exhibit  at 
f Islington,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  present 
: Exhibition  in  the  capital  of  the  Midlands. 

[1  The  Exhibition  was  opened  at  noon  on  Monday 
by  Mr.  Barnsley,  in  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
l her  of  persons.  In  opening  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 

ii  Barnsley  said  a very  cursory  view  of  it  must  im- 

I press  them  with  its  importance,  both  as  a matter 
of  interest  and  instruction.  The  most  casual 
observer  must  be  convinced  of  the  comprehen- 
sive character  of  the  building  trade,  which 

I embraced,  in  faot,  almost  every  other  trade  as 
well  as  calling  into  requisition  art  and  science. 
He  was  sore  that  not  only  the  architects  and 
builders  of  the  town  would  find  abundant  to 
interest  them  there,  but  the  pnblio  at  large 
could  go  and  criticise  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements which  could  be  introduced  into  the 
erection  and  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
buildings.  He  hoped  that  the  yonng  men  of 
the  town  and  district  especially  would  use  that 
exceptional  opportunity  of  Beeking  knowledge 
and  information,  whioh  would  be  for  their 

Sad  vantage  in  future  business  life.  It  was 
singularly  appropriate  that  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  should  be  held  in  Birmingham,  whioh 
hwas  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a centre  of 
ximanufacture  ; and  especially  was  it  appropriate 
Jat  this  time,  when  the  town  was  making  such 
itrapid  strides  in  its  improvement  and  in  the 
^development  of  its  architecture.  He  was  snre 
’’.'they  would  agree  with  him  in  wishing  the  move- 
nment  every  success,  and  he  had  great  pleasure 
liin  declaring  it  open. 

)!  It  would  be  impossible  (even  were  it  neoes- 
sary)  to  mention  a tithe  of  the  objects  that 
• merit  notice,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
^departments  included  in  house  building  and 
furnishing  are  well  represented.  There  is  little 
: that  is  not  intimately  connected  with  these  depart- 
ments, the  “cheap-jack”  element  having  been 
i« rigorously  excluded.  In  one  part  of  the  hall 
the  process  of  electro-plating  is  Bhown,  the 
J Meotricity  being  generated  by  a dynamo-machine 
vdriven  by  an  Otto  gas-engine,  and  at  night  the 
hall  is  lighted  up  by  Dr.  Siemens’s  uew  regene- 
rative gas  lights.  A new  wooden  floor  has  been 
laid  all  over  the  hall, 
l We  wish  success  to  the  Exhibition. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THEATRES  BURNT  DOWN. 

Bolton. — At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning 
the  Temple  Opera  House,  Bolton,  one  of  the 
largest  provincial  theatres  in  England,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  building  is 
situated  in  Dawes-street,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Temple  Mill.  About  five  years  ago  it  was  con- 
verted into  a theatre,  and  was  opened  on 
October  28th,  1877.  Last  year  it  was  let  on 
lease  to  Mr.  Charles  Majilton,  who,  after  spend- 
ing about  700 1.  in  alterations  and  decorations, 
opened  it  on  Christmas  Eve  with  the  pantomime 
of  “ Cinderella.”  Sinoe  the  withdrawal  of  the 
pantomime  the  theatre  has  been  occupied  by 
various  travelling  companies,  that  of  last  week 
being  Mr.  Charles  Dornton’s,  who  produced  the 
“ Two  Orphans.”  The  theatre  was  45  yai-ds  in 
length  by  35  yards  broad.  It  contained  pit, 
lower  circle,  dress-circle,  balcony,  and  gallery, 
and  was  capable  of  accommodating  between 
6,000  and  7,000.  The  dimensions  of  the  stage 
were  60  ft.  by  50  ft.  The  proscenium  opening 
was  30  ft.  Bquare,  and  the  combined  depth  of 
the  magazine  and  well  beneath  the  stage  was 
24  ft.  The  performance  on  Saturday  night  was 
concluded  at  half-past  ten,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Dornton  and  his  company  were 
engaged  in  paoking  up  their  wardrobes,  the 
whole  of  which  were  carted  from  the  building 
by  half-past  eleven.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  signs  of  fire,  but  in  less  than  three-quarterB 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  as  Mr.  A.  Passmore,  the 
manager  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  was  seated 
in  his  house,  adjoining  the  stage,  conversing 
with  a few  friends,  a woman  knocked  at  the 
door  and  informed  him  that  the  theatre  was  on 
fire.  Opening  the  sitting-room  door  and  looking 
across  the  stage  he  discovered  that  the  baloony 
opposite  was  in  flames.  Information  was  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  Corporation  fire-engine 
house,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  brigade  were 
upon  the  spot,  and  had  soon  ten  jets  of  water 
playing.  From  the  first,  however,  there  was  no 
hope  of  saving  the  building.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  its  contents  the  flames  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  by  one  o’clock  the  roof  fell 
in,  followed  quickly  afterwards  by  the  gallery, 
baloony,  and  circles.  These  fell  almost  simul- 
taneously into  the  pit,  whence  the  flames  Bhot 
up  to  the  height  of  100  ft.,  illuminating  the 
entire  town.  The  brigades  of  Messrs.  Ormrod 
& Hardoastle,  Messrs.  Cannon  Brothers,  and 
Messrs.  Hardoastle  & Co.,  Firwood,  attended, 
but  their  services  were  of  little  avail.  Against 
the  west  side  of  the  building  were  arranged  a 
number  of  carts  laden  with  coal,  belonging  to 
the  Atherton  Coal  Company,  and  several  of 
these  caught  fire,  but  the  flames  were  speedily 
extinguished.  Mr.  Hemmingway,  the  owner  of 
the  building,  is  partly  insured.  The  damage 
is  estimated  at  about  15,0001.  The  origin 
of  the  fire  is  unknown.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  to  have  been  caused  by  Borne  one 
in  the  balcony  throwing  down  a lighted 
matoh,  which,  falling  through  a crevice  in  the 
floor,  had  set  fire  to  a quantity  of  ootton-waste 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  time  the 
place  was  worked  as  a cotton-mill. 

Schwerin.  — Telegrams  from  Berlin  and 
Sohwerin  announce  that  a fire  broke  out  in 
the  costume-room  of  the  theatre  of  that  town 
on  Sunday  night  during  a performance.  The 
building  was  speedily  enveloped  in  flames,  but  the 
people  had  time  to  escape  before  the  fire  reaohed 
tbe  auditorium.  The  theatre  has  been  completely 
gutted,  and  only  the  outer  walls  now  remain 
standing.  The  olearing  of  the  house  was 
effected  without  any  accident,  the  pnblio  being 
informed  from  the  stage  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
fire  in  time  to  make  their  escape. 


DOCK  WORKS  EXPENDITURE  ON  THE 
MERSEY. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  whioh  have  just  been 
issued,  the  expenditure  in  dock  works  during 
the  last  twelve  months  was  little  short  of 
200,0001.  The  details  show  that  in  the  engi- 
neer’s department  140,7461.  had  been  expended 
in  works  on  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  port,  and 
40,677 1.  at  Birkenhead,  on  the  Cheshire  shore 
of  the  river,  making  a total  of  181,4231.  In 
the  harbour  master’s  department  the  total 
expenditure  was  31,1731. ; in  the  marine  sur- 
veyor’s department,  3,4881. ; whilst  in  the  dock 
traffic,  weighing  materials,  and  foreign  animals’ 
wharfs  department,  the  expenditure  was 
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35,9421.  In  the  maintenance  of  the  warehouses 
the  expenditure  was  32,847J. ; and  in  the  con- 
servancy of  the  river,  including  maintenance  of 
the  lighthouses  and  lightships,  and  removal  of 
wrecks,  23,7151.  were  expended.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year,  including  the 
salaries  of  the  engineer  and  his  staff,  and  the 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  other  servants  of  the 
Board,  amounted  to  1,039,3091.,  while  the  total 
income  derived  foom  dock  rates,  town  dues, 
reDtB,  and  other  sources,  was  1,226,4971. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B. — We  hear  with  very 
great  regret  of  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
whioh  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  his  74th  year.  We  defer  until 
next  week  a detailed  notice  of  his  useful  publio 
career. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  J P. — Mr.  Edmund  Francis 
Law,  F.R.I.B.A.,  died  at  his  residence,  Nor- 
thampton, on  the  14th  inst.,  in  his  72nd  year. 
He  commenced  practice  in  the  town  about  forty- 
five  years  ago.  He  enjoyed  a large  practice, 
and  among  his  works  may  be  named  the  new 
Cattle  Market  at  Northampton,  new  banking 
premises  and  other  commercial  buildings  in  the 
same  town,  a new  cemetery  at  Wellingborough, 
and  mansions  at  Stony  Stratford  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  largely  engaged  in  restoring  churches  in 
the  town  and  oounty,  his  principal  works  in 
this  direction  being  St.  Giles’s,  Northampton  (in 
oonjunotion  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  consulting 
architect),  and  All  Saints’,  Northampton.  He 
also  built  many  schools.  He  was  a thoroughly 
practical,  “all-round”  architect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  no  mean  artist.  He  lived  and 
died  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  held 
the  appointment  of  County  Surveyor,  and,  at 
one  period,  that  of  Town  Surveyor.  Some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  he  served  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  Northampton.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  magistrate  on  the  borough 
bench. 

Mr.  George  Jennings. — We  learn  with  much 
regret  that  this  gentleman,  so  widely  known  by 
his  inventions  iu  the  shape  of  sanitary  appli- 
ances, died  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  his  72nd  year. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  him  on  a 
future  oooasion. 

M.  Henri  Giffard. — From  Paris  comes  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  M.  Henri 
Giffard,  the  engineer  and  aeronaut.  He  was 
born  in  1825,  and  took  a prize  from  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1859  for  the  invention  of  his 
well-known  and  largely-used  injector  for  feeding 
8 "earn  boilerp. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Norwood  Green  (Yorks). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  Chapel  has  been 
laid  at  Norwood  Green  by  Mr.  Edward  Crossley, 
of  Halifax.  The  new  building  will  accommodate 
a congregation  of  300.  The  estimated  cost  is 
8001.  Mr.  R.  F.  Rogerson,  Brighouse,  is  the 
architect. 

Rye. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational Church  for  Rye,  Sussex,  has  been 
laid.  Mr.  Elworthy,  of  St.  Leonards,  is  the 
architect,  aud  Mr.  Small,  of  Ore,  the  contractor, 
the  estimated  cost  of  site  and  building  being 
1,2001.  The  building  is  planned  to  seat 
350  people. 


Manchester. — The  committee  of  the  Man- 
chester Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  in 
their  report  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
memberp,  state  that  during  the  year  the  society 
has  received  4,2711.  4s.  2d.  for  the  various 
departments  of  its  work,  embracing  ohurch 
extension,  augmentation  of  poor  benefices,  and 
home  missions.  The  donations  appropriated  to 
specific  objects  included  special  contributions 
paid  through  the  sooiety  for  the  building  of  the 
new  churches  of  St.  Mary,  Beswick;  St.  George, 
Mossley ; the  parsonages  of  St.  Andrew,  Rad- 
cliffe ; St.  Catherine,  Manchester;  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  benefices  of  Hornby  and 
Bleasdale.  During  the  past  year  fcix  new 
churches  were  consecrated.  Three  of  these 
were  built  by  private  individuals  at  a cost  of 
32,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  outlay  on  endowments 
and  sites.  Several  new  ecclesiastical  districts 
were  formed  within  the  year,  nine  ohurohes  are 
in  process  of  rebuilding  or  enlargement,  ten 
new  ones  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  thirty- 
two  others  are  contemplated. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  22,  1882. 


BUILDING  PATENTS* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,568.  F.  Bender,  Manchester.  Manufacture 
of  bricks,  tiles,  &o.  March  31,  1882. 

1,575.  W.  B.  Lake,  London.  Manufacture  of 
metallic  roofing  shingles.  (Com.  by  B.  Seaman, 
New  York,  U.S.A.)  Maroh  31,  1882. 

1,579.  D.  Summerfield,  Aston.  Looks  and 
latches.  March  31,  1882. 

1,584.  G.  L.  Shorland,  Manchester.  Fire- 
places or  grates.  April  1,  1882. 

1,589.  M.  Menge  & H.  Krause,  Berlin.  Appa- 
ratus for  painting  the  interior  of  houses,  &c. 
April  1,  1882. 

1,596.  W.  Johnson,  Liverpool.  Door  latches 
and  locks.  April  1,  1882. 

1,607.  J.  Matthison,  Christiania,  Norway. 
Door  looks.  April  3.  1882. 

1,609.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Manufac- 
ture of  parquet  flooring.  (Com.  by  F.  H. 
Schmidt,  Altona,  Prussia.)  April  3,  1882. 

1,620.  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Plaster  for 
mouldings,  coatings  of  walls,  &c.  (Com.  by 
M.  B.  Church,  Grand  Bapide,  U.S.A.)  April  4, 
1882. 

1,652.  J.  J.  Wheeler,  London.  Curbs  of  roads 
and  footpaths.  April  5,  1882. 

1,655.  H.  Conolly,  London.  Water-closets. 
April  5,  1882. 

1,695.  G.  H.  T.  Beamish,  Queenstown.  Con- 
struction of  breakwaters,  retaining  walls,  &c. 
April  8,  1882. 

1,719.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Water  meters. 
(Com.  by  E.  C.  Terry,  Terryville,  U.S.A.) 
(Comp,  spec.)  April  11, 1882. 

1,740.  A.  Browne,  London.  Stove.  (Com. 
by  L.  Breglia,  Dresden  ) April  12,  1882. 

1,749.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Construction  of 
roofing  tiles.  April  12,  1882. 

1,770.  W.  H.  Luther,  Glasgow.  Construction 
of  metallic  baths.  April  13,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

hare  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

April  11,  1881. 

5,747.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Boofs  for  the 
protection  of  buildings  in  course  of  construction. 
(Com.  by  Comte  A.  C.  de  Barbarau,  Paris.) 
Dec.  31,  188L. 

119.  E.  B.  Wethered,  Woolwioh.  Window- 
sash  fastenings.  Jan.  9, 1882. 

April  4,  1882. 

5,142.  L.  A.  Grotte,  London.  Apparatus  for 
warming  or  heating.  (Com.  by  C.  Ostlund, 
Stockholm,  Sweden.)  Nov.  24,  1881. 

5,571.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Manufacture  of 
floor  coverings.  (Com.  by  C.  Thayer  and  Y.  E. 
Thayer,  Jersey  City,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  20,  1881. 

755.  B.  Weaver,  London.  Water-closets,  &c. 
Feb.  16,  1882. 

April  7, 1882. 

5,091.  H.  Defty,  Middlesbrough.  Apparatus 
for  generating  heat  and  warming  buildings. 
Nov.  22,  1881. 

351.  J.  Holroyd,  Leeds.  Tanks  for  flushing 
drains  and  sewers,  &o.  Jan.  24,  1882. 

1,019.  C.  J.  Mountford,  Birmingham.  Fire- 
reaistiog  bricks  and  blocks.  Maroh  3,  1882. 

1,306.  W.  Simmons,  Maidstone.  Ingredients 
for  the  manufacture  of  hearthstone.  March  17, 
1882. 

April  14,  1882. 

5,381.  D.  Gill,  Weston-super-Mare.  Water- 
closet  apparatus.  Deo.  9,  1882. 

5,433.  W.  H.  Saint  Aubin,  Bloxwich.  Locks 
or  fastenings,  &o.  Dec.  13,  1882. 

5,466.  W.  Bash,  L.  Bash,  & N.  S.  Damsa, 
Manchester.  Construction  of  looks  and  latches. 
Deo.  14,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  8,  1882. 
3,606.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Metallio  struc- 
tures for  barraoks,  hospitals,  &c. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,877  of  1878,  in 
forming  these  structures  with  two  concentric  ribs  instead 
of  one,  which,  when  the  sides  are  filled  in  with  brickwork, 
form  a continuous  air  space  through  the  building.  The 
double  rib»  are  connected  together  by  ties  or  struts  to 
increase  their  strength.  (Com.  by  La  Socidte  Nouvelle 
de  Construction,  Paris.)  Aug.  19,  1881.  Price  6d. 

8,648.  W.  H.  Stephenson,  Blackburn.  Heat- 
ing apparatus. 

The  pipes,  instead  of  being  circular,  are  of  hollow  semi- 
circular or  U form,  the  interior  forming  the  water  space. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


This  gives  a larger  heating  and  radiating  surface.  The 
heat  is  automatically  regulated  by  an  air-tight  cylinder,  in 
connexion  with  a syphon  containing  mercury,  which,  as 
the  heat  increases  and  the  air  in  the  cylinder  expands,  is 
foroed  up  and  closes  the  gas-supply  pipe.  Ang.  22,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

3.737.  H.  Knoblauch,  Berlin.  Bamming 
apparatus  for  asphhalte  pavement,  &c. 

Instead  of  using  hand-rammers,  a machine  is  made 
which  has  a number  of  heavy  rammers  which  are  lifted  in 
turn  by  pins  or  toothed  wheels,  and  then  allowed  to  fall. 

As  the  machine  is  moved  forward  the  surface  covered  by 
the  blows  slightly  overlaps  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
surface  is  rendered  even.  (Com.  by  E.  Dietrich,  Berlin.) 
Aug.  27,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,761.  B.  W.  Newlands,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 
Fitting  for  excluding  draught. 

A semi-oylindrical  bar  is  placed  on  the  frame  and  on  the 
floor  under  the  door,  and  a rabbet  is  cut  out  of  the  door 
to  fit  this  bar.  Across  the  rabbet  is  stretched  a piecs  of 
sheet  indiarubber,  which,  when  the  door  is  closed,  presses 
hard  against  the  bar  and  excludes  the  draught.  (Pro. 
Pro.)  Aug.  29,  1831.  Price  2d. 

3,766.  W.  H.  Cutler  & J.  Chapman,  Eton. 
Apparatus  for  preventing  waste  of  water. 

In  the  cistern  is  formed  a small  chamber  communicating 
with  the  cistern  through  an  inwardly  opening  flap-valve, 
and  from  the  small  chamber  a syphon  leads  to  the  closet. 
To  the  handle  of  the  closet  is  attached  an  air-compressor, 
and  when  the  handle  is  lifted  the  air  is  forced  out  of  this 
compressor  through  a pipe  into  the  small  chamber  and 
forces  the  water  up  the  inner  leg  of  the  syphon,  which  is 
thereby  bronght  into  action  and  flushes  the  closst.  Aug. 
30,  1831.  Price  6d. 

3,810.  T.  la  Poidevin,  Guernsey.  Apparatus 
for  moulding  bricks. 

A frame  is  made  for  a number  of  brick  moulds  which 
has  longitudinal  bars  notched  to  receive  the  cross  parallel 
boards.  When  the  prepared  clay  is  forced  into  the  moulds 
by  a roller  and  scraper,  the  longitudinal  bars  are  removed 
and  the  frame  is  again  fixed  together  for  a fresh  lot  of 
bricks.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  1,  1881.  Price  2d. 

Publithed  during  the  Week  ending  April  15,  1882. 

3,713.  C.  D.  Douglas,  London.  Construction 
of  baths. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,538,  of  1890,  in 
forming  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  bath  from  which 
the  discharge-pipe  issnes  with  an  opening  or  doorway 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  so  that  the  valve  can 
easily  be  examined.  Aug.  25,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3.738.  E.  Haskell  & J.  P.  Bayly,  London. 
Apparatus  for  heating  by  gas. 

A metal  frame  is  fitted  to  the  grate,  which  holds  rough 
rock-shaped  pieces  of  glass  inside,  which  are  the  burners. 
The  foul  air  is  led  from  the  back  to  a condenser  of  cold 
water  fitted  below  the  grate.  Aug.  27,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,746.  E.  Kaulbach,  London.  Consuming 
ooal  and  other  fuel  for  heating  purposes. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a basket  for  the  coals,  which 
is  mounted  horizontally  on  standards  so  that  it  can 
revolve  and  thereby  place  the  fresh-l'ghted  coal  below  the 
ardent  fuel,  consuming  the  emoke.  Aug.  27,  1881. 
Prioe  4d. 

3,796.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Lenses  for  use 
in  pavement  lights,  &o. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  these  lenses  are  either  simply 
conical  or  formed  with  radiating  grooves.  A metal  spur 
is  fitted  on  the  centre  to  protect  these  surfaces.  The 
lower  part  projects  downwards  in  form  of  a tongue  of 
semi-prismatic  shape  with  an  inclined  flat  reflecting  sur- 
face and  an  inclined  convex  diffusing  surface.  (Com.  by 
P.  Collamore,  Boston,  and  U.  Boyle,  Springfield,  U.S.A.) 
Aug.  31,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,820.  T.  G.  Gordon,  Dudley.  Facing  or 
enamelling  certain  kinds  of  bricks  or  tiles. 

As  the  stream  of  prepared  clay  passes  through  a box  or 
hopper  having  a series  of  dieB,  which  gradually  increase 
in  size,  inside,  it  is  faced  with  enamel  of  Cornwall  clay, 
Cornwall  stone,  and  bone,  formed  into  a thick  ‘‘slip  " by  a 
brush.  The  stream  is  then  cut  off  by  wires  and  placed  in 
a warm  drying-shed  to  harden  before  the  bricks  are 
pressed.  Sept.  2,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,839.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Firegrates  for 
burning  dense  and  filamentous  or  fibrous  fuel. 

The  grate-bars  are  arranged  to  form  triangular  faces  of 
pyramidal  sectional  shape  on  which  the  fuel  is  fed  from 
above,  and  down  which  the  ashes  fall.  (Com.  by  A. 
Godillot,  Paris.)  Sept.  3, 1881.  Prioe  6d. 

3,873.  C.  S.  Bolfe,  Westminster.  Appliances 
for  preventing  the  efflux  of  deleterious  gases 
from  drain-pipes,  &o. 

A casing,  made  in  form  of  a funnel,  has,  inside,  a dish, 
and  the  inlet  dips  below  the  edge  of  this  dish,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  two  hemispheres  partly  cut  away  and  joined 
together.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  7, 1881.  Price  2d. 

4,065.  W.  White,  Abergavenny.  BuildiDg 

walls  so  as  to  render  them  damp-proof,  &o. 

These  walls  are  bnilt  as  a doable  wall  in  two  thicknesses, 
and  into  the  narrow  space  between  is  poured  a composi- 
tion made  of  asphalte,  pitch,  and  sand  or  clinkers,  &c. 
TheBe  materials  are  first  well  ground  and  then  boiled 
together,  and  poured  in  a liquid  state  into  the  narrow 
space  between  the  two  walls  as  they  are  being  built  up. 
This  renders  them  damp-proof  and  non-conduoting,  while 
it  increases  their  strength.  8ept.  21,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,297.  B.  D.  Healey,  Brighouse.  Asphalte 

apparatus. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,733,  of  1876,  in 
collecting  the  gases  from  the  pan  in  pipes  wherein  are 
diaphragms  of  wire  ganze.  These  gases  are  led  to  the 
fireplace,  where  they  are  decomposed.  An  overflow  spout 
is  made  at  the  back  of  the  pan  to  prevent  the  ingredients 
boiling  over.  The  central  flues  are  made  of  tireolay 
blocks  jointed  together  along  the  orown,  while  the  baok 
parts  are  made  of  boiler-plates.  Oct.  4, 1881.  Prioe  4d. 


A BOMA.N  VILLA. 

A discovery  interesting  to  archaeologists  has 
been  made  in  a wood  about  a mile  from  Sudeley 
Castle.  Workmen  were  digging  for  stone  when 
they  came  across  the  remains  of  a Boman  villa 
or  chapel.  The  remnants  of  the  walls  are  from 
1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  height,  and  the  building  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  small  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors. One  corridor,  about  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  in  width, 
is  richly  inlaid  with  tesserae,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  patterns  being  in  £-in.  squares.  The 
richest  design,  however,  is  that  of  a floor  of  an 
apartment  about  8 ft.  square,  the  workmanship 
being  very  intricate  and  handsome. 


THE  SMOKE  ABATEMENT  EXHIBITION. 

The  adjudicators  in  the  industrial  section  of 
the  above  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  have 
decided  on  the  Becond  award  of  prizes  as  fol- 
lows : — Fire  Bridges : bronze  medal,  Messrs. 
Chubb,  London,  for  their  cast-iron  semi-circular 
fire  bridge ; bronze  medal,  Messrs.  Ireland  & 
Lownds,  Leek,  Staffordshire,  for  cast-iron 
tubular  fire  bridge.  Fire  bars  and  grates : 
Silver  medal,  the  Wansh  patent  Fuel  Econo- 
miser  Company,  LondoD,  for  the  application  of 
vertical  grates  in  steam-boiler  furnaces;  bronze 
medal,  J.  Farrar  & Co.,  Barnsley,  for  Barber’s 
under-feeding  step  grate;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  J. 
Collinge,  Oldham,  for  Blockaege’s  external  in. 
dined  grate ; a silver  medal,  tl\e  Livet  Boiler 
and  Furnace  Compauy,  Finsbury-pavement,  for 
Mr.  Livet’s  method  of  setting  boilers  and  for 
fire-bars.  Furnace  door:  Bronze  medal,  W.  A. 
Moreton  & Co.,  Blackfriars-road,  for  a balanced 
fire-door;  bronze  medal,  the  Great  Britain 
Smoke  Consuming  and  Fuel  Saving  Company, 
Limited,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  E.C. 


THE  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  METBOPOLITAN  i 
BOABD  OF  WOBKS. 

CONCRETE. 

On  March  30th,  Henry  Stone  Slegg,  residing  at  t 
131,  Devonshire-road,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  . 
Barstow,  at  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  by  Mr.  J. 
Goldicutt  Turner,  the  Deputy  District  Surveyor  of  f 
East  Islington,  for  having  formed  the  foundations  i 
of  two  houses  in  a cul-de-sac  out  of  Drayton  Park  on  i 
laud  to  the  east  of  the  North  London  Kailway,  of  f 
concrete  both  insufficient  in  thickness  and  im-  - 
properly  composed,  whereby  the  by-laws  made  by  • 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  uuder  the  16th  i 
section  of  the  41  and  42  Vic.,  cap.  32,  had  been  i 
infringed.  The  surveyor  gave  evidence  to  the  3 
above  effect,  and  produced  a drawing  showing  the  3 
relative  proportions  of  the  concrete  put  in  and  that  t 
required  by  the  By-laws  ; he  also  called  his  clerk,  , 
who  corroborated  his  statements. 

After  hearing  contradictory  evidence  given  by  the  ; 
defendant’s  son,  and  a labourer  in  the  employ  of  the  = 
defendant,  Mr.  Barstow  fined  the  defendant  20 1.  . 
The  same  defendant  had  been  fined,  on  March  3rd,  , 
20(.  for  having  commenced  the  above  houses  without  t 
having  given  the  District  Surveyor  the  notice  pre-  ■ 
scribed  by  the  38th  section  of  the  18  & 19  Viet.,  , 
cap.  122.  


LONDON  BAKEHOUSES. 

Mr.  Lakeman,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  i 
of  Factories,  in  his  report  on  London  bakehouses,  i 
says: — 

“ Germans  are  gradually  becoming  the  bakers  for  i 
London,  and  they  in  many  cases,  for  want  of  en- 
larged means,  neglect  those  rules  which  wo  are 
called  upon  to  enforce.  The  workman  is  a counter- 
part of  his  master  ; for,  as  the  one  is  careless,  so  is 
the  other.  I consider  it  objectionable  to  smoke 
tobacco  from  pipes  and  cigarettes  during  the 
kneading  of  dough  ; I do  not  think  it  is  cleanly 
for  men  semi-nude,  with  profuse  perspiration  drip- 
ping down  their  shoulders  and  arms,  to  lean  over 
the  troughs  and  work  up  bread  in  such  a state  ; nor 
do  I believe  that  wholesome  bread  can  be  made  out 
of  unclean  utensils.  It  is  undeniable  that  many  of  i 
the  bakehouses  in  my  London  district  were  unfit  for  j 
their  purpose ; and  some  are  so  now,  being  under-  i 
ground,  dark,  ill-ventilated,  damp,  very  small,  . 
unduly  hot,  often  filled  with  vapour,  cobwebs,  and 
dust  ornamenting  the  walls,  the  holes  and  corners 
of  these  converted  dwelling-houses  not  cleaned  out.  i 
Sinks  were  found  without  traps,  uncovered  in  the  \ 
bakehouse;  the  limewashing  done  in  an  imperfect: 
manner  ; water-closets  in  'the  bakehouses,  some  i 
without  water  supply  or  ventilation,  the  smell  from  i 
them  not  agreeable  ; the  refuse  was  swept  under  < 
the  troughs,  where  it  lay  until  a large  quantity  was ; 
collected, — this  most  objectionable  practice,  which 
was  universal,  I am  gradually  breaking  down  ; for  I 
am  credibly  informed  that  the  said  refuse,  when  i 
acted  upon  by  damp  and  heat,  generates  insects: 
innumerable.  I pronounce  this  to  be  uncleanly,  and  i 
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lavo  forbidden  it ; for  I am  persuaded  that  the 
)ublic  should  have  some  satisfaction  in  behoving 
ibat  a salutary  law  is  now  being  enforced  for  their 
jonefit.  J do  not  hope  to  see  upon  my  next  visit  to 
:ertain  bakeries  a horse  stabled  in  one,  his  litter 
such  as  would  be  seen  in  neglected  stables,  nor 
■abbits  running  about  that  they  may  fatten  upon  the 
iffal  flour,  nor  fowls  roosting  upon  the  trough,  the 
id  of  which  was  certainly  not  open  at  the  time.  I 
lave  seen  liquid  manure  from  a stable  running 
mder  sacks  of  flour,  and  an  imperfect  drain 
iverflowing  upon  a bakehouse  floor.  I have  also 
seen  an  open  drain,  2 ft.  square,  into  which 
iquid  from  adjoining  premises  flowed,  and  over 
vhich  tins  of  buns  were  laid  to  cool ; therefore 
[ do  not  think  that  for  humaniiy's  sake  we  should 
•egret  that  the  inspection  of  bakehouses  has  been 
idded  to  our  duties.” 

It  wonld  thna  seem  that  things  are  in  some 
jlaces  as  bad  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
pears  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Treraenheere 
rod  the  Builder  oalled  attention  to  many  suoh 
revolting  details  as  those  above  enumerated. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Birmingham. — The  Birmingham  Town  Council 
iave,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gas  Com- 
nittee,  adopted  plans  for  the  erection  of  offioes 
‘or  the  Gas  Department  and  an  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum,  on  land  at  the  rear  of  the  Counoil 
douse,  and  have  authorised  the  committee  to 
kccept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Barnsley  & Sons, 
imounting  to  81,0221.,  for  the  erection  of  such 
inildingB,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
Novations  submitted.  Alderman  Kenriok,  in 
noving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
iriginal  tender  by  Messrs.  Barnsley  was  86,480Z., 
iut  a3  this  amount  exceeded  what  the  Gas 
Committee  thought  they  could  expend  on  the 
iffices  and  Art  Gallery,  and  as  on  looking 
hrough  the  quantities  they  saw  some  details 
vhich  might  very  well  be  retrenched  without 
my  loss  or  injury  to  the  building,  they  asked 
he  architect  to  go  through  Messrs.  Barnsley’s 
luantities  and  to  reduoe  the  amount  by  about 
>,6001.  This  was  done,  and  they  bad  the  asBuranoe 
if  the  architect  that  though  some  of  the  adorn, 
nents  were  removed  still  the  building  was  not  in- 
ured for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
levoted.  The  committee  hoped  that  when  they 
lad  added  the  amounts  already  expended  to  the 
ontraot  of  Messrs.  Barnsley, — which  was  now 
ll,022£., — and  had  paid  the  architect’s  com- 
nission,  and  so  on,  the  whole  amount  wonld  be 
> total  of  92,500Z.,  which  would  leave  about 
’,500i.  for  fittings,  and  they  hoped  the  whole 
kmount  which  they  expended  would  be  within 
he  100,000£.,  that  being  what  they  had  laid 
lownfor  themselves  as  the  extent  to  which  they 
vere  prepared  to  go.  Messrs.  Barnsley  have 
mdertaken  to  oonolude  the  work  on  the  present 
bnndation  in  two  years  and  a half. 

Stockport. — The  Institution  to  be  known  as  the 
Pendlebury  Orphanage,  Stockport,  built  by  the 
egatees  of  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebury,  was 
jpened  on  Thursday,  the  20th  inst.,  by  Lord 
Vernon.  The  building,  which,  irrespective  of 
urnishing,  will  cost  upwards  of  10,0001.,  has 
>een  ereoted  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beau- 
nont,  architect,  of  Manchester.  The  ground- 
)lan  is  practically  divided  into  three  portions, 
laving  communication  with  each  other.  One 
lortion  is  occupied  by  the  house,  the  second  by 
ihe  offices  for  out-door  relief,  and  the  third  by 
he  principal  entrance  and  an  assembly-hall, 
[n  connexion  with  the  house  are  provided  a day- 
room,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  separate  entrances, 
rod  cloak-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  large  kitchen, 
iffices,  and  two  parlours  for  master  aBd  mistress. 
Dn  the  first  floor  are  two  large  dormitories 
rod  four  smaller  bedrooms,  bath-room,  linen- 
iloset,  &o.  In  connexion  with  the  office  for 
int-door  relief  are  provided  a board-room, 
adies’  oommittee-room,  secretary’s  office,  cloak  - 
•ooms,  and  applicants’  waiting-room,  with 
leparate  entrance.  The  Board -room  is  a hand- 
lome  apartment,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  lighted  from 
mt8ide  with  two  double-light  windows  and  a 
arge  bay,  in  all  of  which  are  window-seats  of 
>ak,  with  carved  panelled  backs.  A panelled 
lado  of  oak,  6 ft.  high,  is  oarried  round  the 
'oom,  and  the  ohimney-pieoe,  of  oak,  is  oarried 
ip  to  the  ceiling.  The  ceiling,  which  is  carried 
rntwo  oak  beams,  resting  on  carved  stone  oorbels, 
s divided  into  panels  by  oak  mouldings.  A par- 
[uetry  border,  of  oak  and  walnut,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
s oarried  round  the  floor,  and  fills  the  whole  of 
he  bay-window.  The  glass  above  the  transoms 
f the  windows  is  in  lead-lights,  the  monograms 
if  the  legatees  and  Sir  Ralph  Pendlebury  being 
minted  on  shields.  The  ladies’  oommittee-room  I 


has  a large  bay  window,  finished  similarly  to 
that  in  the  Board-room,  but  in  pitch-pine,  whilst 
the  chimney-piece  is  of  walnnt-wood,  and  a par- 
quetry border  is  carried  round  the  room.  The 
assembly-hall  is  66  ft.  by  31  ft.  and  32  ft.  6 in. 
high  to  the  flat  portion  of  the  roof.  The  timbers 
of  the  roof  are  all  pitoh-pine,  the  bays  between 
the  principals  being  formed  into  panels  by  pitch- 
pine  mouldings.  The  floors  of  the  entrance  and 
inner  halls  are  laid  with  mosaio  tiling,  by  Mr. 
Oppenheimer,  of  Manchester.  The  elevations 
of  the  structure  are  faoed  with  Ruabon  red 
stook  bricks,  with  stone  jambs,  mnllions,  &c.,  to 
windows  and  doors,  and  moulded  strings  of  stone 
and  terra-cotta.  From  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing rises  a tower  to  the  height  of  98  ft.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Southern  & Sons,  of 
Manchester.  Mr.  Rome  has  acted  as  clerk  of 
works.  The  orphanage  provides  accommodation 
for  only  a few  resident  children,  the  principal 
work  of  the  charity  being  out-door  relief. 

Leicester.  — Mr.  Alderman  Chambers,  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester,  has  received  an  intimation 
from  Mr.  Franois  Knollys,  C.B.,  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  have  consented  to  visit 
Leicester  on  Whit  Monday,  May  29,  in  order  to 
open  the  new  Abbey  Park,  whioh  is  now  being 
completed  at  a cost  of  over  40,0001.  About 
120  acres  of  land  have  been  acquired  at  a cost 
of  about  30,0001. ; ten  acres  have  been  set  apart 
for  a cricket  and  recreation-ground,  while  the 
park  covers  ninety-six  acres.  The  Corporation 
has  obtained  power  to  spend  25,0001.  in  laying 
it  out,  building  bridges,  approaches,  &o. 

West  Derby. — The  foundation  stones  of  the 
three  chapels  to  be  ereoted  in  the  new  cemetery 
for  the  township  of  West  Derby,  near  Liver- 
pool, which  is  now  being  laid  out,  were  placed 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  new  cemetery  comprises 
seventy  acres,  part  of  the  Lower  House  estate, 
and  about  two  miles  the  other  side  of  the  village 
of  West  Derby.  It  is  divided  into  sections, 
intended  for  Episcopalians,  Nonconformists,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a small  chapel,  in  which 
the  burial  servioes  will  be  performed,  is  to  be 
erected  in  each  seotion.  Mr.  F.  Bartram 
Payton  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Mattock  the  oontraotor  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. 

Rothwell. — On  Easter  Monday  an  Oddfellows’ 
Hall,  which  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
the  members  of  the  Polar  Star  Lodge,  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  was  opened  at 
Rothwell,  Northants.  The  hall  is  a commodious 
building,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Dawkins,  and  it  is  cblong  in  shape,  being  91  ft. 
in  length  and  20  ft.  9 in.  in  breadth.  In  its 
construction  pressed  bricks  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  have  been  used,  and  the  roof  is  of 
open  timber.  The  contracts  for  the  different 
portions  of  the  work  were  taken  as  follows  : — 
Building,  Mr.  Tebbult,  249J.  16s. ; carpentering, 
Mr.  Essex,  159£.  10s. ; painting,  plumbing,  and 
glazing,  Mr.  Buswell,  38£.  12s.;  total,  417 1.  18s. 

Goudhurst  (Kent). — A ladies’  school  is  being 
ereoted  for  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Kendon,  consisting 
of  a residence  and  sohool.  It  Btands  upon  one 
of  the  highest  spots  in  Kent,  the  scenery  being 
charming.  The  residence  consists  of  a porch 
and  inner  tiled  lobby,  with  hall,  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  stndy,  &c.,  with  convenient  out- 
buildings. The  upper  floors  consist  of  bed- 
rooms, dormitories,  bath-room,  &o.  The  Bchool, 
with  class-room,  is  placed  at  the  side.  The 
works  are  executed  throughout  of  a some- 
what plain  but  strong  character,  the  walls  being 
of  the  Bame  thickness  throughout,  bay  windows 
being  carried  up  on  either  side,  and  terminating 
in  the  roof  with  a centre  pediment  in  moulded 
and  out  brickwork,  the  strings  (except  stone) 
being  of  the  Bame  material,  and  are  covered 
throughout  with  the  Aylesford  tiles.  The 
works  are  being  well  executed  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Martin,  of  Horsmonden,  who  has  carried  out 
similar  works  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the 
architect,  Mr.  Wm.  Theobalds,  Watling-street, 
City.  


Art  Furnishers’  Alliance,  New  Bond- 
street.  — One  of  the  features  of  this  year’s 
programme  of  the  Art  Furnishers’  Allianoe, 
Limited,  will  be  the  exhibition  daring  the  ap- 
proaching season  of  a new  kind  of  glass  of 
English  manufacture,  which,  in  point  of  artistio 
merit  and  originality,  rivals  the  finest  examples 
of  the  old  Venetian  glass-blowers.  The  speci- 
mens on  view  will  be  large  and  important  deco- 
rative works,  which  are  in  no  degree  imitative, 
but  have  a character  essentially  original  as 
I regards  design  and  treatment. 


FULHAM  INFIRMARY  COMPETITION. 

Sia, — I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects to  the  inclosed  catting  from  the  West 
London  Observer  of  Saturday  last : — 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  a letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  oua  of  the  com- 
peting architects,  asking  what  decision  had  been 
come  to  with  regard  to  the  designs  of  the  new 
Infirmary. — The  Clerk  stated  that  he  had  replied 
that  there  had  been  no  decision  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.— A letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Pilbeam  with  reference  to  the  proposed  new 
Infirmary,  to  tho  effect  that  it  was  his  inteution 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  new  Board  free  of  all 
charges,  in  order  that  any  plan  required  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  might  be  immediately 
prepared  under  the  control  of  the  new  Board. — Mr. 
Green  said  it  was  a pity  the  offer  was  not  made 
before  the  competition.—  Mr.  Schofield  maintained 
that  work  of  this  kind  should  be  paid  for,  and  not 
done  gratuitously.  He  moved  that  the  letter  should 
lie  on  the  table. — Mr.  Seymour  seconded.— Mr. 
Storey  moved  that  the  lotter  bo  acknowledged,  and 
tho  consideration  of  it  referred  to  the  now  Board.  — 
Mr.  Froy  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
seven  to  two.” 

The  Mr.  Pilbeam  mentioned  was,  it  may  be 
remembered,  a competitor  in  the  reoent  compe- 
tition, and  his  plans  were  not  amongst  those 
selected  by  the  arbitrator  (Mr.  Henry  Carrey). 
After  the  final  selection,  whioh  was  in  favour  of 
a plan  submitted  by  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough, 
and  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Currey  for 
adoption,  great  dissatisfaction  was  openly  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Pilbeam,  who  affixed  to  his 
drawings,  when  the  public  were  admitted  to  see 
the  plans,  a note  asking  competitors  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  result  arrived  at  to  communicate 
with  him.  A large  note  of  interrogation  was 
added  to  the  words,  “this  competition?”  And 
although  the  plans  were  supposed  to  be  still 
under  motto,  his  own  name  was  attached,  with 
the  letters  “ M.R.I.B.A.”  or  “ F.R.I.B.A.,”  I 
forget  which. 

Now,  Bir,  I deBire  to  ask  whether  this  gentle- 
man is  a member  of  the  Institute  ? and,  if  so, 
whether  the  fact  above  stated  and  the  action 
mentioned  in  the  extraot  inclosed  is  consistent 
with  his  any  longer  remaining  so  P I leave 
the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  Institute 
iteelf.  If  suoh  conduct  is  possible  in  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  anything  like 
reform  in  competition,  or  increased  respeot  for 
onr  profession,  is,  I fear,  impossible. 

A Member  of  the  Institute. 


APPROACHES  TO  THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — May  I avail  myself  of  your  columns  to 
direot  attention  to  the  tardiness  displayed  with 
regard  to  the  approaches  to  the  New  Law 
Courts  ? We  are  now  within  a few  months  of 
this  large  pile  of  buildings  being  complete,  and 
from  all  I can  learn,  despite  of  the  danger  daily 
experienced  in  crossing  the  Strand,  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  Bettle  what  shall  be  done. 
I hear  on  the  beBt  authority  that  leases  are 
being  lengthened,  improvements  contemplated, 
and  all  with  the  admitted  objeot  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  compensation.  It  must  be  plain 
to  yon,  your  readers,  and  all  save  those  whose 
work  it  is  to  move  in  the  matter,  that  the  longer 
the  change  is  delayed  the  more  expensive  it  is 
sure  to  become.  Only  imagine  the  present 
traffic  of  the  Strand  being  doubled.  Why,  sir, 
even  now  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  it  is  a 
matter  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  pass  from  the 
north  side  to  Norfolk-street  to  the  Embankment, 
and  only  last  week  I saw  a poor  old  lady  knocked 
down  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  passage.  Park- 
lane,  or  any  other  lane,  may  want  widening,  but 
surely,  however  imperative  that  or  any  other 
improvement  may  be,  there  is  none  so  impera- 
tive as  this.  Joseph  Hutchings. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir — Your  paper  of  the  25th  ult.  contains  a letter 
from  Major-General  F.  C.  Cotton,  on  the  extraction 
of  sewer  gases  from  houses,  which  is  very  complete  ; 
but  I am  in  doubt  whether  he  or  any  one  else  has 
ever  proposed  any  plan  to  extract  the  gas  from  the 
soil-pipe  downwards,  and  I enclose  a sketch  of  away 
of  effecting  it. 

It  consists  of  the  ordinary  soil-pipe  carried  up 
full-size  through  and  above  the  roof,  with  a cowl 
made  so  as  to  let  the  wind  blow  into  it,  in  the 
manner  of  a wind-sail  (as  used  on  board  ship) ; and 
another  pipe  of  similar  size  placed  as  near  the  sewer 
outlet  as  may  be,  also  passing  through  the  roof  and 
carrying  an  ordinary  cowl.  When  tho  wind  blows, 
and  the  cowls  act,  the  air  will  flow  down  the  soil- 
pipe,  and  noxious  gases  from  the  water-closets  will 
go  with  it,  passing  the  Y junctions  in  the  proper 
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direction.  When  any  discharge  is  made  from  a 
water-closet,  so  far  from  checking  the  current,  it 
will  accelerate  and  promote  it,  and  the  foul  air 
which  may  he  in  the  sewor  will  be  carried  up  the 
second  pipe,  from  which  there  is  no  opening  into 
the  house,  or  indeed  anywhere  except  above  the 
roof.  In  sultry  weather,  when  there  is  no  wind, 
what  gas  may  be  generated  in  the  drains  and  pipes 
will  find  its  way  out  by  one  or  other  of  the  pipes, 
whichever  offers  least  resistance  ; but  even  then  the 
downward  action  of  the  water-closet  discharge  will 
be  in  favour  of  the  gas  making  its  escape  by  the 
upward  pipe. 

I have  seen  the  two  pipes  and  the  two  cowls 
above  the  roof  proposed  before,  but  never  the 
downward  current  of  air  through  the  soil-pipe 
The  plan  explained  in  the  65th  paragraph  of  the 
Local  Government  Model  By-laws  provides  an  inlet 
for  air  near  the  surface  of  tho  ground  and  an 
upward  current  of  air  through  the  soil-pipe. 

1 H.  P.  B. 


ARCHITECTS’  QUANTITIES. 

NEW  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  pay  for  the 
quantities  and  lithography  by  the  builder  out  of  the 
first  instalment,  for  then  there  is  an  inducement  for 
the  architect  to  give  the  builder  a certificate  as 
soon  as  ho  is  entitled  to  it.  But  who  ever  heard  of 
a builder  being  compelled  to  pay  for  tho  quantities 
before  ho  has  a certificate  ? and  what  inducement 
has  the  architect  then  to  be  in  a hurry  to  give  the 
builder  a certificate?  The  amount  thus  to  be 
paid  by  tho  builder  is  between  300?.  and  400?. 
This,  with  the  tyrannical  clauses  in  the  specification 
and  the  exorbitant  security  the  builder  is  asked  to 
provide,  places  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  architect. 

The  work  to  which  I allude  is  proposed  to  be 
dono  in  enlarging  the  Hendon  Union.  Surely  no 
builder  will  be  found  to  do  the  works  under  those 
terms.  I have  had  more  than  forty  years’  expe- 
rience in  quantities  and  estimates,  but  this  beats 
all  I have  ever  seen  or  heard.  J.  P. 


SLAMMTNG  OP  DOORS. 

Sir,  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of  the 
best  practical  method  for  obviating  noise  in  the 
closing  of  doors?  The  rooms  in  my  house  are 
mostly  floored  round  the  margin  with  parquet,  and, 
as  the  doors  shut  very  easily  we  are  constantly 
disturbed  by  ‘‘slams,”  which  I am  very  desirous  of 
obviating.  Alpha. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

1 H ic  tortmghtly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Wednesday  evening  last 
week,  Mr.  F.  Salmon,  president,  in  the  chair,  when 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Jas.  Morgan  on  “The 
Construction  of  Impervious  Street  Pavements,  with 
special  reference  to  the  methods  practised  in  Liver- 
pool.” In  introducing  the  subject,  the  writer  stated 
that  previous  to  1872  impervious  pavements  had  no 
existence  in  Liverpool,  and  although  the  late  Mr. 
Newlands,  in  his  published  report  to  the  Health 
Committee,  in  1848,  strongly  recommended,  on 
sanitary  grounds,  the  construction  o pitch-jointed 
impervious  pavements,  no  action  was  taken  for 
twenty-four  years,  when  the  carriage-way  of  North 
John-street  was  re-constructed.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  soon  became  so  apparent 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  within  the  city 
not  less  than  650,000  superficial  yards  of  impervious 
pavements,  all  laid  withiu  nine  years  by  the  work- 
men of  the  corporation.  This  work  has  mainly 
been  carried  out  in  business  streets  and  leading 
thoroughfares,  but  the  writer  urged  the  importance 
of  extending  the  system  more  generally  to  the  back 
streets  in  the  densely  populated  parts  of  the  city, 
to  the  entire  abolition  of  boulder  paving,  with  its 
filth-holding  joint.  The  writer  then  described  in 
detail  the  construction  of  the  various  classes  of 
pavements  and  concrete  foundations  laid  in  Liver- 
pool, exhibiting  specimens  of  the  material  used  in 
the  work.  I n referring  to  wood  pavement  the  author 
remarked  that  though  the  use  of  wood  as  a paving 
material  has  been  strongly  advocated  of  late  years 
by  tradesmen  in  busy  thoroughfares,  where  the 
continuous  din  of  city  traffic  is  a great  hindrance 
to  the  carrying  on  of  their  business,  and  a noiseless 
pavement  would  be  a boon,  yet  want  of  knowledge 
and  carelessness  in  its  construction  have  prevented 
ic  from  receiving  the  encouragement  from  engineers 
that  it  undoubtedly  deserves.  Though  next  to  mac- 
adam the  most  expensive  pavement  to  maintain,  yet 
this  excessive  cost  is  counter-balanced  by  the  comfort 
and  quietness  afforded  in  thoroughfares  where  these 
conditions  are  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of 
business. 


Wolverliampton.  — - St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Wolverhampton,  has  been’  re  - opened,  after 
having  undergone  thorough  renovation  and 
repair.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs . Bradney  & Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  at 
a oost  of  about  2501. 


THE  GREEK  TRIGLYPH. 

Sir, — Mr.  Fergusson  has  invited  your  readers 
to  discuss  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  triglyph,  which  he  has  described  in 
your  number  of  the  15th  inst.  He  will,  there- 
fore, I hope,  permit  me  so  far  to  accept  his 
challenge  as  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  a 
few  difficulties  which  have  occurred  to  my  own 
mind,  and  whioh  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis. 

That  the  Greek  Doric  entablature  is  timber 
construction  petrified,  every  one  who  looks 
carefully  into  the  matter  must  reoognise ; but 
questions  such  as  the  following  suggest  them- 
selves when  we  are  asked  to  see  in  the  triglyph 
the  ends  of  three  planks  side  by  side.  1.  Is  it 
probable  that  in  the  arohaic  time  planks  would 
be  so  readily  obtainable  that  the  use  of  them 
in  timber  framing  would  suggest  itself  to  the 
oarpenters  of  tho  day  ? No  doubt  the  ship- 
wright was  the  artificer  who  first  fashioned 
strong  and  elaborate  structures  of  wood.  Some 
of  the  Lyoian  tomb3  are  manifestly  little  else 
than  reproductions  in  stone  of  such  a structure 
as  a ship-builder  would  naturally  raise ; and 
planks  would  be  wanted  for  the  covering  of  a 
ship.  Bat  is  it  not  likely  that  their  use  would 
be  confined  to  parposes  of  covering,  and  that 
the  framework  of  a building,  like  that  of  a 
ship,  would  be  made  of  beams  ? Powerful 
saws  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known,  and 
planks  split  and  possibly  fashioned  laboriously 
with  the  help  of  such  a tool  as  an  adze  would 
be  things  to  use  sparingly. 

Agam,  is  not  the  use  of  a trass  at  all  rather 
improbable  ? In  the  early  Gothic  ohurches  we 
find  roofs  resting  on  a beam  which  oocupies  the 
position  of  the  modern  tie-beam,  but  which  is 
really  a girder  with  a post  standing  on  it,  and 
the  rafters  sloping  down  from  the  top  of  that 
post. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Assyrian  roofs  were  flat  terraces  supported  by 
stout  transverse  beams.  Does  not  this  help  to 
indicate  that  a less  scientific  combination  than 
the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson’s  may  be 
more  likely  to  be  the  true  one  ? 

How  would  the  presence  of  the  rjuttce  under 
the  triglyph  be  accounted  for,  and  how,  if  this 
suggestion  is  true,  can  we  account  for  the 
absence  of  gutt-ce  from  the  edges  of  the  triglyph  ? 
Gutter,  no  doubt,  represent  pins  or  trenails,  but 
trenails  would  not  be  drawn  iato  the  planks 
edgeways  ; and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
truss  to  hold  together  unless  pins  were  driven 
through  from  side  to  side  as  indicated  in 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  diagram.  The  aotual  appear- 
ances in  the  marble  entablature  reverse  this, 
and  however  satisfactory  the  truss  in  three 
thicknesses  supplies  a motif  for  the  triglyph, 
there  seems  to  be  an  absence  of  consistency,  at 
any  rate,  in  this  part  of  the  entablature,  with 
the  hypothesis  suggested. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

A general  meeting  of  the  Bubsoribers  to  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
in  the  Museum,  University  College.  In  the 
absence  of  Sir  W.  Jenner,  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill 
(treasurer)  was  voted  to  the  ohair. 

The  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  advisi- 
bility  of  making  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a lioence  to  incorporate  the  Museum, 
but  before  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  submitted,  the  Treasurer  presented 
a statement  of  accounts  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking  in  1876  to  the  end  of 
Maroh  this  year,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  inoome,  including  the  profits  of  the  Inter- 
national Medioal  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  had 
in  round  figures  amounted  to  2,506J.,  while  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  six  years  had  been 
962 1.,  leaving  a balance  of  1,544?. 

Dr.  Poore  read  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee,  whioh,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  work  the  commictee  had  been  able  toaoootr- 
plish  since  its  formation,  went  on  to  say  that  the 
committee  had  unanimously  resolved  to  recom- 
mend to  the  subscribers  that  the  Museum  be 
formed  into  an  association  under  a licenoe  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Under  such  a licence  the 
Museum  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  being 
a corporate  body.  Its  funds  will  be  invested  in 
its  own  name,  the  trust  will  be  carried  on  with- 
out  break  and  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
Museum  will  be  thoroughly  competent  to  receive 
legacies  and  gifts,  and  generally  to  transact 
business  under  its  corporate  seal  with  as  muoh 


readiness  as  an  individual,  subject  only  to  the 
necessary  legal  restraints  imposed  by  the  pro- 
posed articles  of  association.  Among  other 
reasons  which  make  the  incorporation  of  the 
Museum  a matter  of  urgent  necessity  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  about  to  enter  on  a new  phase  of 
existence.  The  room  at  present  need  as  a 
museum  is  full,  so  full  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
place  any  more  weight  on  the  floor  of  it ; and, 
farther,  intimation  has  been  received  from  the 
Council  of  University  College  that  the  room  will 
be  reqnired  for  other  purposes  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session. 

Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  proposed,  and  Dr.  Steele 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  draft  memorandum  and  artioles  of  asso-  | 
ciation  under  which  it  was  proposed  the  Museum 
Bhould  be  incorporated  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved, on  the  motion  of  Professor  Corfield, 
seoonded  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field. 


A PARTY-WALL  DISPUTE. 

PHILLIPS  V.  THE  FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL  COMPANY.  . 

This  oase,  which  has  already  engaged  the  i 
attention  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  i 
Court  of  Justice,  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  was  if 
brought  before  Vice-Chancellor  Hall  ou  Tuesday.  .1 
The  defendants  are  erecting  a large  hotel  on  the  ! 
west  side  of  Warwick-court,  Holborn,  and  the  j 
plaintiffs  are  the  owners  of  a shop  on  the  oast  side  > 
of  tho  defendants’  works  and  adjoining  Warwick- 
court.  The  substance  of  the  plaintiffs’  complaint  t 
was  that  their  premises  were  endangered  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  defendants  were  erecting  their  rj 
party-wall,  the  result  being  that  the  plaintiffs’  pre-  \ 
misos  had  been  condemned  by  the  authorities  as  a ij 
dangerous  structure  under  the  Metropolitan  Build-  j 
ing  Act,  1855,  and  that  they  had  accordingly  been  J 
peremptorily  required  to  render  their  premises  J 
secure.  This  they  averred  it  was  physically  im-  I 
possible  to  do  without  taking  down  the  wall  erected  4 
(as  they  alleged,  illegally)  by  tho  defendants.  On  the  <1 
previous  hearing  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  had  j 
been  suggested  that  the  danger  might  be  remedied  I 
by  tying  the  defendants’  wall  to  that  of  the  plain-  i 
tiffs,  and  an  order  was  then  made  that  this  should  i 
be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  Surveyor.  'J 
The  plaintiffs,  however,  alleged  that  this  remedy  jj 
had  proved  ineffectual,  and  that  they  were,  there-  ‘I 
fore,  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  their  premises  j 
under  the  stringent  clauses  of  the  Building  Act.  :| 
They  accordingly  now  moved  for  an  injunction  to  I 
restrain  the  defendants  from  suffering  their  wall  to  4 
remain  erected  so  as  to  prevent  the  taking  down  of  \ 
the  plaintiffs’  west  party-wall,  and  from  suffering  4 
their  wall  to  be  and  remain  in  a dangerous  state  and  r( 
condition. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  (we  quote  the  si 
Times  report)  that  if  there  was  a new  state  4 
of  circumstances  which  bad  arisen  since  the  d 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  plaintiffs  i 
should  have  sought  relief  by  oommenoing  a r 
fresh  aotion.  But,  in  the  circumstances,  as  re-  ii 
presented  to  him,  he  could  not,  having  regard  d 
to  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  It 
grant  the  particular  relief  now  sought,  whioh  H 
must  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  in  the  superior  oourt.  bi 
He  acc  rdingly  refused  the  application. 

Against  the  decision  the  plaintiffs  appealed  :f 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that,  after  what  had  4 
occurred,  it  was  impossible  that  the  application'! 
could  succeed.  It  appeared  that  the  attention  of  > 
the  plaintiffs  had  been  drawn  to  an  opinion  of  an . 
architect  that  tying  the  walls  below  might  possibly  I 
be  of  no  use ; but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  i 
plaintiffs  had  chosen  to  accept  the  defendants’ 
undertaking.  The  plaintiffs’  statement  was  that, 
owing  to  the  acts  of  the  defendants,  this  old  party- ; 
wall  was  in  such  a condition  as  to  be  dangerous,  andi 
that  the  consequence  was  that  the  plaintiffs  must  :i 
pull  down  their  wall  and  rebuild  it  at  very  great;! 
expense.  This  might  become  the  subject  of  n 
damages ; but  it  did  not  appear  to  his  Lordship  ii 
that,  after  what  had  occurred,  it  was  possible  for  u 
the  plaintiffs  to  succeed  on  the  present  motion.  J 
Lord  Justice  Cotton  and  Lord  Justice  Lindley-.. 
concurred. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed,  with  costs. 


The  Social  Science  Association. — The 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  Clifford-  ! 
Smith,  has  issued  a handy  little  pamphlet,  en-'; 
titled  “ Hints  and  Regulations  for  Congresses, ”’l 
whioh  will  be  found  useful,  not  alone  by  mem-i 
bers  and  those  desiring  to  become  members,  but) 
by  town  councils  and  other  bodies  of  the  kind 
who  would  like  a visit  to  their  respective  townffi 
from  the  Sooial  Soience  Association,  but  do  noti 
know  how  to  bring  it  about,  or  what  it  would 
involve. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Horley. — The  parish  oharoh  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, Horley,  Surrey,  has  been  re-opened  after 
restoration.  The  churoh,  which  is  a commodious 
edifice,  in  the  Late  Early  English  Btyle  of  archi- 
tecture, consists  of  nave,  chanoel,  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  on  the  south  side  a transept 
was  added  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  fitted  up  with  pews,  belonging  to  Gatwiok 
House.  At  the  north-west  angle  is  a shingled 
tower,  containing  eight  bells,  surmounted  by  an 
ootagonal  spire.  The  church  contains  some  fine 
brasses.  The  present  restorations  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Parmenter,  builders,  of 
Braintree,  at  a oost  of  between  2,0001.  and 
3,0001.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M.A.  Tae  roof  of  the  nave  has 
been  stripped  of  its  whitewash,  and  the 
old  galleries  removed.  The  organ -gallery, 
whioh  was  formerly  over  the  north  door,  has 
been  taken  down  and  replaced  in  the  Gat- 
wick  Chapel.  The  old  screen  around  the 
Bteeple  has  been  removed,  and  a platform, 
with  balustrade,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle  for  the  ringers.  The  fine  peal  of  eight  bells, 
two  of  whioh  were  hung  as  recently  as  1810, 
has  been  rehung  in  a new  frame,  whilst  the 
tower  and  steeple  have  been  braced  up  and 
strengthened.  The  windows  round  the  churoh 
have  been  remodelled,  bat  the  original  designs 
preserved.  The  east  window  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  Itev. 
William  Holled  Hughes,  B.  A.,  vicar  of  the  parish 
from  1853  to  1871.  A painted  window,  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Barners-street, 
London,  having  for  its  subject  “The  Good 
Samaritan,’’  has  been  erected  at  the  west  end 
by  Mr.  John  Maple,  of  Horley  and  London,  in 
memory  of  his  son.  The  old  font,  of  simple 
Norman  design,  has  been  transferred  to  the  west 
end. 

Staverton. — This  church,  pleasantly  situated 
upon  the  picturesque  river  Dart,  was  re-used  for 
the  first  time  on  Easter  Sunday,  after  the 
restoration  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  chancel  was 
restored  a few  years  ago  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E van  Christian,  and  now,  at  the  hands  of 
the  same  gentleman,  the  body  of  the  churoh  has 
fceon  taken  in  hand.  The  main  points  of  the 
general  work  are  the  new  roofs  and  windows, 
and  the  replastering  of  walls.  The  old  piers 
and  arcades  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
the  various  internal  approaches  have  been  laid 
with  encaustio  tiles  by  Messrs.  Minton  Hollins, 
fe  Co.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent ; and  new  open 
benches  have  taken  the  place  of  the  former 
unsightly  pews.  The  church  contains  very  good 
ufoeenth-century  rood  and  parolose  screens, 
rhese  are  of  oak,  richly  carved  and  of  exquisite 
ietail.  The  former  has  an  unbroken  run  from 
north  to  south  of  upwards  of  50  ft.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  who  ha3 
anderpinned  it,  and  placed  beneath  its  entire 
length  a massive  moulded  oak  oill  resting  upon 
* lower  one  of  Bath  stone.  All  the  lower 
oanelling,  and  the  seventeen  continuous  bays 
ikbove  (whioh  constitute  the  entire  screen),  are 
iilso  under  renovaiton.  The  paint  has  been 
removed,  and  new  carved  work  is  being  substi- 
tuted for  that  whioh  through  negleot  and  decay 
las  for  years  been  missing.  Mr.  Hems  has  also, 
»o  Mr.  Christian’s  designs,  adapted  the  ornate 
>»ld  Jacobean  reading-desk  and  the  quaint  pulpit, 
(vhich  [dates  from  Grinling  ^Gibbons’s  period,  to 
Inodern  requirements.  The  general  contractor 
vas  Mr.  Evans,  of  Paignton.  The  Eoclesiastioal 
iljmmissioners,  who  own  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  at  the 
nain  expense  of  the  present  resioration. 

| Wincle  (Cheshire). — St.  Michael’s  Church, 
pinole,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  altered 
tbout  the  year  1790;  again  altered,  reseated, 
nd  a tower  added  about  the  year  1820,  and 
hen  only  a plaiD,  square,  barn-like  erection, 
!'ith  a fiat  ceiling, — was  re-opened  on  the  13th 
I ist.  by  Bishop  Kelley,  acting  for  the  Lord  Bishop 
i'E  Chester,  after  entire  restoration,  from  the 
■jesigns  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
ndward  Witts,  architect,  the  contractor  being 
1 r.  Moores,  of  Maoclesfield,  assisted  by  Mr. 

>,  lad  well,  joiner,  and  Mr.  Westwood,  glazier,  &u. 
■he  seating  and  fittings  are  in  pitoh-pine,  lightly 
named,  and  varnished.  The  chanoel  fittings 
ere  given  by  the  vicar  and  his  friends,  the 
ilpit  by  the  contractor  and  the  joiner,  the 
adiog-desk  and  Glastonbury  chair  by  the 
t|ohitect,  and  the  leotern  by  the  Vicar  of  North 
)de.  The  entire  coat  is  about  1,2001.,  including 
marble  and  stone  reredos,  given  by  the  MisseB 
|»wbold. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lympne  (Kent). — The  new  stained  glass  in 
the  ohancel  of  this  ancient  church  (dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen)  was  thrown  open  to  view  at  Easter- 
tide. The  chancel  has  three  lanoet  windows, 
with  a small  circular  opening  above  the  central 
one.  The  subjeot  of  the  central  window  is  the 
Crucifixion,  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  dying 
Lord  committed  his  mother  to  St.  John’s  charge. 
The  legend  text  is  “ Woman,  behold  thy  son.” 
The  glass  is  in  thirteenth-century  style,  and  is 
from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  of 
Leeds. 

Ordsall  Church,  Retford.  — Messrs.  Camm 
Bros.,  of  Smethwick,  have  designed  and  ex- 
ecuted three  stained-glass  windows  for  the  above 
church.  Two  of  them  have  been  placed  in  the 
west  end  aisle  by  Mrs.  Brough  in  memory  of 
her  two  daughters,  Julia  Elizabeth  and  Louisa. 
The  subjects  are  “Oar  Lord  Blessing  little 
Children,”  and  “Tae  Good  Shepherd.”  The 
third  window,  in  the  chancel,  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Robert  Newbold,  and  consists  of  five  lights  and 
tracery.  Subjeots  : “ The  Resurrection,”  occu- 
pying the  three  centre  lights;  and  “ Giving 
Sight  to  Blind  Barbinueas,”  and  “The  Blind 
Man  bearing  hi3  Teatimmy  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim,” in  the  two  outside  lights.  The  tracery 
lights  are  oooupied  by  “ The  Ascension  ” and 
figures  of  Moses  and  Elias. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hebburn. — On  the  10th  inst.  a building  in- 
tended for  use  as  a Sunday-school  and  lecture-hall, 
erected  in  connexion  with  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Hebburn,  Northumberland,  was  publicly  opened. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Morton,  of  South  Shields. 

Wellingborough. — The  opening  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  All  Saints’  School  Chapel 
on  the  Finedon-road  took  place  on  Easter  Tues- 
day. The  room  has  been  built  from  plans  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Brown,  architect,  and  is  of  red  pressed 
bricks,  relieved  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
roofed  with  ornamental  tiles.  The  school  is 
40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.,  with  one  bay  divided  off  to 
form  a small  chancel  by  an  open  arohed  screen, 
and  raised  two  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  other 
part  of  the  room.  The  chancel  is  provided  with 
altar-table,  leotern,  &o , whioh,  together  with 
the  altar  frontal,  dorsal  hangings,  &o.,  were  all 
gifts  to  the  chapel.  Attaohed  to  the  building 
is  a cloak-room  and  lobby.  The  play-ground, 
enclosed  by  wood  fencing,  surrounds  the  build- 
ing, the  style  of  which  is  Gothic  of  a late 
character. 


MfloIlS. 

A Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Canals,  relating  to 
the  Control  and  Improvement  of  Rivers,  and 
the  Design,  Construction,  and  Development 
of  Canals.  By  L.  F.  V.  Harcourt,  C.E. 
Oxford  : The  Clarendon  Press.  1882. 

“ Rivers  and  Canals,”  so-called  in  the  short  tide 
on  the  hack  and  on  the  first  page,  forms  a useful 
contribution  to  a olass  of  literature  which  is 
assuming  considerable  importance.  We  mean 
a class  containing  books  of  a comprehensive 
but  elementary  nature,  the  true  area  for  the 
utility  of  whioh  lies  in  those  wide  fields  open  to 
the  engineer  in  the  Colonies,  of  which  we  heard 
something  the  other  day  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Far  away 
from  cities,  professional  library,  or  senior  adviser 
of  experience  to  oonsult,  the  young  engineer  in 
India  or  Australia  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
very  useful  handbook.  The  object  of  the  writer, 
has  been,  he  tells  us,  to  “ present,  in  a simple 
and  ooncise  form,  descriptions  of  the  principal  and 
most  recent  works  on  rivers  and  canals,  and  the 
principles  on  whioh  they  are  based.”  In  the 
book,  however,  this  order  is  reversed.  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt  first  treats  of  the  meteorological 
and  hydraulic  phenomena  of  rivers,  of  the 
measurement  of  river  discharge,  of  the  early 
and  later  stages  of  river  navigation,  and  of  the 
construction  and  supply  of  canals.  He  then 
enters  into  the  practical  questions  of  dredging- 
machines  and  appliances,  of  fascine  work,  piles, 
and  coffer-dams  ; of  foundations,  of  the  works 
for  affording  a passage  from  one  water  level  to 
another,  of  weirs,  and  of  various  works  on  rivers 
and  canals.  This  part  of  the  volume  is  clear 
and  concise,  dealing  fairly  and  appropriately 
with  the  subj  eot,  and  leaves  little  to  desire  except 
suoh  a distinct  reference  to  the  authorities  relied 


on  as  might  be  available  to  the  student  who  haB 
access  to  a library.  Thus  the  expressions,  “ it  is 
necessary,  according  to  Professor  Rankine  ” 
(p.  41),  and  “ is  estimated  by  Professor  Rankine,” 
rather  stimulate  than  satisfy  the  curiosity  to 
see  what  are  the  actual  words  of  that  eminent 
writer ; especially  as  to  such  an  allowance  as  a 
loss  of  2 in.  of  water  per  day  over  the  whole 
surface  of  a canal. 

Ten  chapters  are  oooupied  with  the  fore- 
mentioned  subjeots.  The  eleventh  chapter  is  a 
brief,  hasty,  and  inadequate  performance,  in  no 
way  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is 
headed  “ History  of  Inland  Canals.”  The  faots 
stated  are  few,  and  the  statements  are  not  always 
accurate.  Thu3  we  find,  “ There  are  300  miles 
of  canals  in  Ireland,”  the  fact  being  that  there 
are  392  miles  of  oanals  and  river  navigations  in 
possession  of  companies,  133  miles  under  the 
control  of  local  masters,  and  227  miles  under 
Pablio  Works  Commissioners, — in  all  752  miles, 
instead  of  300. 

The  inadequate  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
from  the  fact  that  where  there  is  one  man  who 
wishes  to  be  instructed  as  to  the  method  of 
making  a canal,  there  are  hundreds  who  are 
anxious  to  know  what  canals  are  in  existence, 
what  canals  are  in  process  of  construction,  and 
at  what  cost  traffio  can  be  conveyed  on  canals, 
as  compared  to  railways.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  Bay  that  this  is  the  industrial  question  of  the 
day.  As  such,  at  all  events,  it  is  regarded  to 
a great  extent  by  manufacturers,  and  discussed 
by  Chambers  of  Commeroe  throughout  England. 
To  treat  it  with  any  approach  to  accuraoy  would 
require  not  a chapter,  but  a volume.  Still, 
something  useful  might  have  been  said  in  a 
chapter,  and,  above  all,  what  little  was  said 
ought  to  have  been  oorreot. 

In  the  next  ohapter,  on  Ship  Canals,  Mr. 
Vernon  Harcourt  does  more  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject and  to  himself.  The  short  notioe  of  the 
Languedoc  Canal  has  all  the  more  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  construction  of  a new  Ship 
Canal  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of 
Bisoay  is  at  this  very  moment  under  di  cussion 
in  the  French  Cabinet.  “The  summit  level  at 
Naurose,”  we  are  told,  “is  G10  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.”  The  total  length  of  the  main 
line  is  about  140  miles,  and  there  are  119  locks 
and  aqueducts  over  55  rivers  and  streams. 
In  June,  1876,  a project  was  brought  forward 
for  a “ Grand  Canal  du  Midi,”  which  proposed 
to  transform  this  ancient  and  once  very  useful 
work  into  an  open  canal  without  locks,  the  bed 
of  which  would  be  32  ft.  below  high-water  level. 
A contemporary  in  reviewing  the  project,  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  excavation  requisite  at 
nearly  10  milliards  of  cubioyards  (9,955,869,737) 
whioh  it  would  take  200,000  workmen  ninety- 
one  years  to  exoavate.  M.  Manier,  the  projector, 
did  not  impeach  these  calculations,  but  met 
them  by  an  estimate  of  a yearly  revenue  of 
7,700,0001.  As  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  with  its  unique  position  of  the  gateway 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  amounted,  in 
1880,  to  l,2OO,OO0L,  M.  Manier  cannot  be 
accused  of  any  despondency  as  to  the  maritime 
futnre  of  France. 

There  is  a good  account  of  the  Amsterdam 
Ship  Canal,  abstracted,  as  are  mo3t  of  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions, from  the  excellent  authority 
of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  The  account  of  the  Fen 
Rivers,  chiefly  taken  from  Mr.  Wheeler’s  “ His- 
tory of  the  Fens,”  is  also  clear,  though  brief. 
Three  chapters  on  the  improvement  of  tidal 
rivers  will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage. 
The  accounts  of  the  Liffey,  the  Yare,  the  Clyde, 
the  Tyne,  and  the  Tees  are  taken  from  the 
“ Minutes.”  There  is  a want  of  references  as 
to  the  other  instances  cited,  but  the  work  is 
done  clearly  and  well,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt 
shows  himself  a oareful  abstraoter.  But  the 
cases  which  he  selects  must  be  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  vignette  illustrations,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  river  engi- 
neers, than  as  a general  description  of  river  and 
canal  communication.  So  far,  indeed,  is  the 
author  from  attempting  such  a work  on  naviga- 
tion as  is  supplied,  with  reference  to  France,  by 
M.  Felix  Lucas,  in  his  “IStude  Historique  et 
Statisque  sur  les  Voies  de  Communication  de  la 
France,”  that  he  describes  the  future  works  of 
the  Panama  Canal  with  as  much  gravity  as  the 
actual  engineering  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
And  he  has  done  so  while  citing  on  one  page 
the  unqualifiable  assertion  of  M.  de  Lesseps  “ that 
the  construction  of  a Ship  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  presents  fewer  difficultie8 
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than  the  Suez  Canal,”  while  he  tells  us  in 
auother  page  that  for  the  latter  “ no  construc- 
tive works  of  any  magnitude  had  to  be  exe- 
cuted." Considering  that  the  Culebra  cutting  of 
8 miles  loDg  varies  from  a depth  of  100  ft.  to 
that  of  300  ft.,  through  a pass  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, the  idea  of  what  constitutes  engineering 
difficulties  is  not  quite  distinot. 

The  plates,  which  form  a separate  volume, 
are  clear  and  good.  There  are  twenty-one  plates, 
all  folded,  and  twenty  woodcuts  in  the  text. 
The  work  can  be  safely  commended  to  the  student, 
who  will  find  brought  together  in  its  pages  much 
for  which  he  would  have  to  search  widely  in 
order  to  collect  it  for  himself.  If  the  book  had 
been  called  “ River  and  Canal  Engineering,” 
instead  of  “ Rivers  and  Canals,”  the  title  would 
have  more  dearly  indicated  the  contents.  As 
giving  a view  of  the  methods  of  construction,  it 
is  useful  and  reliable.  This  is  all  that  it 
seriously  attempts ; and  our  testimony  to  its 
value  might  have  been  more  unhesitating  if 
we  had  not  been  led  by  the  title  to  expect  some 
much-needed  information  as  to  the  state  and 
the  cost  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  time. 

After  the  preceding  lines  were  written,  we 
observed  the  very  significant  announcement  that 
part  of  the  contraot  for  rails  recently  advertised 
for  by  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Company 
has  been  taken  by  Herr  Krupp,  of  Essen,  who 
has  thus  under-tendered  the  Sheffield  and  the 
Middlesbrough  makers.  If  thiB  be  a correct 
statement,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  im- 
portance. The  bearing  of  the  case  is  too  wide  for 
a full  discussion  in  columns  which  maintain  the 
reserve  imposed  on  our  own,  on  certain  subjects. 
But  as  to  the  question  of  water  carriage,  the  fact 
deserves  investigation.  The  rails  will  be  sent, 
it  is  said,  by  water,  from  Essen  to  Hull.  If  we 
take  the  performances  of  steam  colliers  as 
determining  the  cost  (per  mile)  of  sea  transport, 
we  have  the  following  comparative  costs  for 
the  conveyance  of  rails : — 


By  sea  (steam)  per  ton  per  mile 0T56 

By  canal  „ ,,  0'400 

By  rail  ,,  ,,  0 780 


The  distance  from  Hull  to  Bremen  Haven  is 
372  miles ; that  from  Sheffield  to  Hull,  by  rail, 
is  above  sixty  miles;  but  the  cost  of  the 
former  mode  of  transport  is  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  latter  per  mile.  It  is  thus  tolerably  clear 
that  the  taking  of  a tender  may,  and  probably 
very  often  does,  depend  on  the  command  of  the 
means  of  water  transport. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Sheffield  manufacturers 
aotually  pay  eight-tenths  of  a penny  per  ton  per 
mile  for  the  carriage  of  rails.  They  very  possibly 
make  muoh  more  favourable  terms  with  the 
companies.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
question.  The  figures  are  forthcoming,  if 
required,  to  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
conveyance,  including  4£  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest  on  the  capital,  which  is  the  mean 
return  on  the  capital  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  reaches  that  figure.  If  a 
lower  rate  is  made,  it  can  only  bo  at  the  cost, 
either  of  the  railway  shareholders  or  of  the 
other  customers  of  the  companies.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  probably  the  passenger  who  pays,— the 
large  profits  of  the  passenger  traffic  covering 
the  deficiency  of  the  mineral  traffic,  a deficiency 
which,  taking  interest  into  account,  there  is  no 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  railway  managers 
now  to  deny,  as  they  have  admitted  the  error  of 
their  former  statements  as  to  the  lucrative  cha- 
racter of  this  traffic.  But  whether  the  manu- 
facturer pays  as  a passenger  or  as  a freighter 
matters  little.  The  broad  fact  has  to  be  faced 
that  a railway  is  a far  more  expensive  medium 
of  transport  than  either  sea,  river,  or  canal. 
And  not  a month  passes  without  some  indica- 
tion that  the  future  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  recognition 
of  this  fact. 

An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation ; with  a Sketch  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Rickman,  F.S.A.  Seventh  edition,  with  con- 
siderable additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by 
John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Parker  & Co., 
Oxford;  and  6,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
London.  1881. 

We  answer  an  inquiry  from  Yoikshire,  “ Whether 
Rickman  is  in  print?”  by  printing  the  above 
heading.  This  edition  was  published  in  the 
oour.-e  of  last  year,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  complete,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
We  must,  nevertheless,  regret  that  much  of 


what  had  been  collected  by  Riokman  concerning 
Anglo-Saxon  buildings  is  omitted  in  the  present 
edition,  though  the  reason  given  is  that  it  will 
form  part  of  a supplemental  volume,  treating  of 
the  Btyle  at  greater  length  as  a whole. 


UpSttlliOUB. 

The  Beaconsfield  Memorial  at  Hugh- 
enden. — A special  service  of  dedication  of  the 
completed  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
was  held  in  the  parish  church  at  Hughenden  on 
Wednesday  last,  which  was  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  death.  The  memorial  consists  of  a sculp- 
tured marble  tablet,  bearing  a portrait  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  presented  by  the  Queen  ; a Btained 
glass  window  over  the  altar,  presented  by  Lord 
Rowton,  Sir  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  and  Sir 
Philip  Rose ; a stained-glass  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  presented  by  the  under- 
graduates of  Oxford;  the  west  window,  an  organ, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  chancel,  the  cost  of 
which  will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  Hugh- 
enden Memorial  Fund ; two  bells  to  complete 
the  peal,  presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Warner  ; and 
a pair  of  brass  candelabra,  presented  by  two 
members  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  household.  The 
monument  erected  by  command  of  her  Majesty 
is  of  gray  Sicilian  marble,  with  a large  quatre- 
foil  in  the  centre  of  pure  white  Carrara  marble 
bearing  a likeness  in  profile  of  the  late  Earl, 
executed  in  relief  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Belt.  Above  are 
sculptured  in  high-relief  the  ccat-of-arms  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  below,  on  a tablet,  sup- 
ported by  a carved  wreath  of  oak-leaves,  is  the 
inscription,  “ To  the  dear  and  honoured  memory 
of  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.  This 
memorial  is  placed  by  his  grateful  Sovereign 
and  friend,  Viotoria  R.  I.  ‘ Kings  love  him  that 
speaketh  right.’ — Proverbs  xvi.,  13. — February 
27,  1882.”  The  monument  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  immediately  over  the  stall 
in  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  used  to  sit.  The 
west  window  and  the  Bouth  window  complete  a 
series,  the  subjects  illustrated  being  the  appear- 
ances of  angels  recorded  in  Holy  Soripture. 
Tee  words  of  the  Te  Deum  have  suggested  the 
subject  of  the  ea9t  window.  This  and  all  the 
windows  of  the  nave  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  decoration  of  the  ohancel 
walls  in  fresco,  with  some  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful work  in  the  sanctuary,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

City  Churches  and  their  Sites. — The 
Bishop  of  London’s  Bill,  now  before  Parliament, 
proposes  the  appointment  of  seven  “ City  Bene- 
fices Commissioners  ” to  carry  out  the  union  of 
City  livings,  &c.  The  functions  selected  for 
these  Commissioners  are,  among  others, — (1) 
To  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  all 
benefices  situate  within  the  “ area  of  union”; 
(3)  to  make  schemes  for  removing  any  parish 
churohes  within  the  area  of  union  as,  in  their 
opinion,  are  not  needed  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  service,  and  also  for  the  sale  of  the 
materials  and  sites  of  the  churches  and  parson- 
ages ; (4)  to  make  schemes  for  the  application 
of  any  surplus  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  arising 
from  these  unionB  and  sales  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  within  the  “ area  of  distribution  ” ; 
and  this  area  is  defined  as  being  the  City,  and 
all  parishes  and  places  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  together  with  the 
parishes  of  Barking,  East  Ham,  WeBt  Ham, 
Little  Ilford,  Low  Leyton,  Walthamstow,  Wan- 
8tead,  St.  Mary  Woodford,  and  Chingford.  The 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  tower  may 
be  provided  for  in  any  scheme  for  removing  a 
church.  Tablets  and  monuments  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  old  ohuroh  left  standing  in  the 
“ area  of  union,”  or  to  some  new  church  to  be 
erected  in  the  “ area  of  distribution.”  When  a 
ohurch  is  removed  its  site  is  to  be  sold  by  public 
tender  to  the  highest  bidder.  However,  any 
portion  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  in 
Counoil,  be  given  for  the  improvement  of  public 
thoroughfares. 

Masonry  and  the  City  Architect. — The 

Freemason  says  : — “ His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  appointed  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  Architect,  Grand  Superintendent 
of  Works  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  English  Free- 
masons. Mr.  Jones  will  be  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  new  office  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Lathom,  Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  at  the  Grand  Festival  at  Freemasons’ 
Hall,  Great  Qaeen-street,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday, 
the  26th  inst.” 


Copyright  in  Pine  Arts. — The  Copyright  t 
Committee  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society  i 
have  not  been  inactive  since  the  withdrawal  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  of  ;,i 
their  Bill  dealing  with  copyright  in  works  of  ■ 
literature,  music,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts.  >: 
In  view  of  the  state  of  Parliamentary  business,  h 
and  considering,  moreover,  the  interests  of  the  i| 
various  departments  of  Government  that  their  i 
original  measure  would  have  affected,  it  is  d 
thought  that  the  most  practical  line  of  action  for  > I 
the  present  session  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  ,| 
proceed  with  a Bill  oonfined  to  the  requirements 
of  the  fine  arts  and  photography  only,  leaving  jH 
musio  and  the  drama  to  be  dealt  with  by  them: 
hereafter.  The  committee  have,  therefore,  intro-  iq 
duced  such  a measure  into  Parliament.  It  I 
has  been  drawn  substantially  on  the  lines  of ; i 
the  Royal  Academy’s  memorial  to  her  Ma-  1 
jesty’s  Government,  which  received  the  warm  i 
support  of  artists  generally ; and  it  will,  d 
moreover,  the  committee  venture  to  think,  bei.l 
entitled  to  the  approval  of  the  public.  <1 
Their  present  Bill  is  to  amend  and  consolidate:  i 
the  law  of  copyright  in  works  of  fine-art  and  im: 
photographs,  and  for  repressing  the  commission  h 
of  fraud  in  the  production  and  sale  of  such'  i 
works.  It  is  proposed  that  the  duration  of  oopy-51] 
right  Bhould  extend  in  the  case  of  paintings  and  11 
sculpture  to  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the: ' 
artist,  and  in  the  case  of  engravings  to  fiftytl 
years  from  the  time  of  publication.  In  the  cased 
of  photographs,  the  term  is  also  to  be  fiftyt! 
years;  but  photographic  portraits  taken  on  com-n| 
mission  are  not  to  be  sold  or  exhibited  in  ehop-iii 
windows  without  consent  of  the  pereon  photo-'i 
graphed.  The  Bill  bears  the  names  of  Mri 
Hastings,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy,  SiiS 
Gabriel  Goldney,  and  Mr.  Agnew,  and  the  com-ii 
mittee  are  desirous  of  acknowledging  the  greati! 
obligation  they  are  under  to  Mr.  Basil  Field  for 
undertaking  the  responsibility  of  drafting  thel 
measure. 

Stockwell  Park  House. — Another  relic  ol 
Old  London  is  about  to  pass  away.  Stockwelk 
Park  House,  in  Stockwell-road,  a mansion  j>ii 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  has  been  lately  put  up  ten 
auotion  and  sold,  along  with  its  Italian  garden- 1 
lawn,  and  kitchen  garden,  which  presentecnj 
many  of  the  same  features  as  those  of  the!  I 
Trade8oants  at  Lambeth.  They  occupy  aboutifl 
four  acres,  and  are  studded  with  some  very  fine: 
cedars  and  chestnuts.  The  house,  like  most  of  s 
the  mansions  of  the  time,  is  built  of  fine  redi 
bricks,  but  of  late  yearB  it  has  been  coveredn 
with  stucco,  and  the  oak  panelling  of  the  roomsp 
staircases,  and  passages  inside  has  been  paintedn 
white.  Over  the  front  entrance  are  the  armei 
of  the  Angell  family,  to  whom  the  estatei 
belonged,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
Angell-town  estate  at  Brixton.  With  the  arrnaf 
of  Angell  are  impaled  those  of  Sir  Johrt 
Gresham,  a near  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  i 
The  old  iron  gates  whioh  divided  the  Italiar 
from  the  kitchen  garden  were  very  fine  speoi  i] 
mens  of  scrolled  ironwork.  The  house  will  bill 
pulled  down  very  shortly,  when  the  site  will  bi 
utilised  for  building  purposes.  Stockwell  has  o;)l 
late  years  lost  almost  all  of  its  quiet,  Bemi-rurau: 
aspect,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  builder^ 
and  the  change  now  noted  will  obliterate  the: 
last  of  its  notable  land  mat  ks. 

Presentation  to  a Surveyor. — At  a specia : 
meeting  of  the  St.  George  Looal  Board,  belli 
upon  the  19th  of  April,  at  the  Parochial  Offioeell 
St.  George,  Bristol,  at  which  every  member  crU 
the  Board  was  present,  Mr.  Wm.  Butler  in  tbth 
chair,  an  illumined  testimonial  upon  vellum  wa' 
presented  to  the  surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Dawson,  upot , 
his  leaving  the  distriot,  Mr.  Dawson  having  beei ; 
appointed  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Leyto 
Looal  Board,  near  London. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  More 
cambe,  has  juBt  been  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a handsome  pulpit,  executed  in  alabastel 
and  serpentine  marbles,  from  designs  by  Messrn 
Paley  & Austin.  The  design  is  square  on  plail  1 
with  a slightly  curved  front,  filled  with  a repri; 
sentation  of  ‘‘  Our  Lord’s  charge  to  St.  Peter,!1 
executed  in  white  alabaster.  The  sculptut 
and  carved  details  were  entrusted  to  M 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  masonry  po* 
tion  was  executed  by  Mr.  Heap,  of  Lancaster.: 

Hartlepool. — On  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  WilliaL 
Gray,  J.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  > 
new  Presbyterian  Churoh,  at  the  top  ol 
Union-street.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  T.  1 
B*nks,  of  London,  and  its  estimated  cost  i 
4,500L,  exclusive  of  the  site,  which  will  l 
more  than  covered  by  the  sale  of  the  old  chapi 
for  7301. 
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House  Property  in  Paris. — M.  Paul  Leroy 
Beaulieu,  in  the  J^conomiste  Frangais,  publishes 
an  interesting  article  on  house  property  in  Paris, 
and  the  Times  gives  an  account  of  it.  Paris  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  size.  She  adds  some  50,000 
or  60,000  souls  annually  to  her  population, 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  workpeople  and  small 
employ 4s,  and  yet,  wherever  you  go,  what  most 
Btrikes  your  eye  is  that  nowhere  are  modest 
dwellings  in  course  of  construction.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  construct  excessively,  at  rents 
varying  from  5,000f.  to  30,000f.,  expensive 
abodes ; and  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  thinks  a house 
property  crisis  must  soon  break  out,  which  will 
considerably  reduce  rents  for  a few  years.  Just 
as  the  very  dear  apartments  must  diminish  in 
rent  as  they  increase  in  number,  he  argues,  the 
more  modest  dwellings  will  increase  in  rent, 
owing  to  the  proportion  of  construction  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  influx  of  population.  Not 
only,  in  fact,  is  the  proportion  of  increase  of 
dwellings  of  a modest  character  small,  bnt  great 
numbers  of  such  dwellings  have  been  and  are 
being  polled  down  to  make  way  for  grand 
boulevards  and  avenues  stocked  with  expensive 
apartments,  thus  producing  an  ever-inoreasing 
disproportion  between  the  two  classes  of  abodes. 
A table  he  supplies  from  the  property  register 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of 
abodes  in  1878.  Apartments  of  a rent  not  ex- 
ceeding 300f.  are  numbered  468,641;  of  301f. 
to  50Uf.,  74,360;  of  500f.  to  750f.,  61,083;  of 
750f.  to  l,000f.,  21,147;  of  l,000f.  to  l,250f., 
17,202;  of  l,250f.  to  l,500f.,  6,198;  of  l,500f. 
to  3,000f.,  21,453  ; of  3,000f.  to  6,000f.,  9,985 ; 
of  6,000f.  to  10,000f.,  3,049;  of  10,000f.  to 
20,000f.,  1,453;  of  upwards  of  20,000f.,  421; 
total,  684,992. 

The  Coachmakers’  Company. — The  exhi- 
bition whioh  was  held  during  last  week  at  the 
i Mansion  House  of  drawings  sent  in  for  com- 
l petition  for  prizes  offered  by  the  Coachmakers’ 

; Company  and  by  the  Committee  of  the  St.  Mark’s 
l Drawing  and  Technical  School  for  Coach  Work- 
l men  and  Apprentices,  was  brought  to  a close 
on  Friday,  when  the  prizes  were  distributed  by 
i the  Lord  Mayor.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Thorn, 
i the  master ; Mr.  Thrupp  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodall, 
ithe  wardens;  and  Messrs.  Robinson,  J.  F. 
| Woodall,  and  Chancellor,  past  masters  of  the 

I Company.  They  stated  that  in  all  there  were 
twenty-six  competitors,  showing  a great  inorease 
on  the  numbers  of  last  year.  As  to  the  free- 
ihand  drawings  of  foliage  or  ornaments,  there 

I were  thirteen  competitors,  with  thirty  - one 
exhibits,  and  of  the  bulk  of  those  drawings  they 
could  soarcely  speak  too  highly.  The  first  prize 
in  that  class,  consisting  of  a silver  medal  and 
,41.,  with  the  Company’s  certificate,  they  awarded 
! to  E.  H.  Harris,  a coach-body  maker,  of  20, 
IlHuntley-street,  aged  twenty ; the  second  to 
■ Edward  Hewer,  of  Southampton,  aged  fifteen; 
tthe  third  to  William  Phillipson,  of  Newcaatle- 

Inpon-Tyne,  aged  eighteen  ; and  other  prizes  to 
E.  Troup,  of  Northampton,  aged  fourteen,  and 
Henry  Hewer,  of  Ryde,  aged  twenty-two. 

A New  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Coles- 
lill,  Warwickshire,  was  consecrated  last  week. 
The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
ftCox,  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  oontract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rowbotham,  of 
((Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham, 
Jpxecuted  the  carvings. 
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0 0 I 

For  the  erection  of  lodge,  entraBce-gates,  and  boundary  - 
i ill,  stable  and  farm-buildings,  at  Hanger-lane,  for  Mr. 

: i'hn  Carver.  (Contract  No.  2.)  Mr.  John  G.  Gibbins, 
. ishileot : — 

)i.JolinGroYer,NewNortli-road  (accepted)  £4,394  0 0 


For  twenty-four  houses  at 
Whitmore,  architect : — 

Seward  £0,609  0 0 ! 

Marriott 6,310  13  0 

Porter 5,01")  0 0 

A.  Wheeler 4,450  0 0 

Brightmore  4,497  0 0 

W.  Wheeler 4,457  0 0 

Matchin  4,420  0 0 

Bryan  4,329  0 0 

Banks  4.3C0  0 0 

Bolton  A Lee  4,221  0 0 

Finoh  4,200  0 0 

Everard  4,209  0 0 

Reed 4/8O  0 0 

Wearsley 4,017  0 0 

Kirby  4,090  0 0 

Martin 3,835  0 0 

Capaey 3.8  0 0 0 

Taylor  A Co 3,720  0 0 

Newmau 3,439  0 0 

lticcards 3,650  0 0 

Bartlett  3.324  0 0 

Bates  3,039  0 0 

Guiles  2,825  0 0 1 

For  rebuilding  147  and  149,  Curtain-road,  for  Mr.  W. 
Bradshaw.  Messrs.  N.  8.  Joseph  A Pearson,  archi- 
tects : — 

J.  Lidatone  A Son  (accepted)  £2/00  0 0 

For  erecting  house  and  stables  at  Hale  End,  Waltham- 
slow,  for  Mr.  F.  Vincent.  Mr.  J.  6.  Brown,  architect : — 

Lipscotnbe £890  0 0 

Keyle  A W ray 76b  0 0 

8.  J.  Scott 039  0 0 

Barton  & Son  025  0 0 

For  making  sundry  alterations  to  premises.  No.  41, 
Great  Ormond-atreet,  and  for  erecting  new  studio  aud 
chambers  in  rear  of  same,  for  Mr.  F.  B.  Waiter.  Mr. 
C.  II.  Flack,  architect : — 

Gadfteld  £3,450  0 0 

Harris 2,95  ) 0 0 

8.  J.  Scott 2,942  o 0 

Laogmead  A Way  2,870  0 0 

Chapman  2,801  0 0 

Quirk  2,010  0 0 

Youug,  Hickran,  & Frayor  2,000  0 0 

Wilson  A Kckaten  2,153  0 0 

For  Hereford  County  and  City  Asylum.  Mr.  Frederick 
R.  Eempson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder  i — 

J.  Garliok,  Saliley  £1,632  o 0 

W.  Cnllis,  Hereford 1,500  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell,  Bristol  1,490  0 0 

lluckson  & Warwick,  Hereford  . ..  1,410  0 0 

W.  Bowers,  Hereford !,389  0 0 

Ashbee  & Hon,  Gloucester 1,317  0 0 

J.  Jones  & Sons,  Sedgley  1,3  0 0 0 

J.  Clutterbuck,  Gloucester  1,275  0 O 

H.  Welsh,  Hereford  (accepted)  1,243  0 0 

T.  Collins,  Tewkesbury  1,219  0 0 

J.  G.  Thomas,  Aberga'venny 1,290  0 0 

For  six  cottages,  boundary  wall,  See.,  Sedgmoor-plac 
Camberwell.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Heelis  : — 

Lap? borne  £2,36)  0 0 

Taylor  2,359  0 0 

Smith  2,353  0 0 

Peaice 2,295  0 0 

Goad  2,255  0 0 

Tarrant  2,050  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  1,989  0 0 

Williams 1,987  0 0 

Green  (aoccpted) 1,779  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat, 

Golden-square,  Mr.  Luck,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 

Phe<Boyce  £9.491  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge  9,250  0 0 

Pritoherd  8.975  0 0 

Jarvis  8,972  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberingham  8,9«7  0 0 

Dobson  8,375  0 0 

Crookett 8,711  0 0 

Carloss  ... ...  8,711  0 0 

Brunsden  8.475  0 0 

Conder 8.350  0 0 

Nyo  8,297  0 0 

Little  8.2G9  0 0 

Macey 8,227  0 0 

Clemence  8,150  0 0 

Chappell 8,143  0 0 

Law  ranee  8,075  0 0 

Roberls  8,045  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  8/37  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7,936  0 0 

Perry  & Co 7,8t8  0 0 

Sarjeant  7,888  0 0 

Maoley  7,695  0 0 

Nightingale  7,691  0 0 

McLaohlan  A 8ons  (accepted; 7,678  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  about  2,609  feet  of  new  road, 
49  feet  in  width,  on  the  Heath  House  Estate,  Romford. 
M •.  W.  Houghton,  surveyor  — 

R.  Nicholson £1,06115  0 

P.  Pound  795  0 0 

E.  Wilson  650  0 0 

T.  Huntley 6 >9  6 0 

Wilkes  A Co 693  0 0 

G.  Acock 593  0 0 

Wainwright  684  10  0 

O.  Whitnall  615  0 0 

W.  G.  Harris 601  0 0 

J.  Bell 459  6 6 

J.  C.  Trueman  45.5  O 0 

W.  Armstrong  352  0 0 


For  block  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  Brighton.  Messrs, 
Hinson  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nightingale  £9,229  0 0 

Barnes 9,190  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 8,79)  0 0 

Jones  & Co 8,519  0 0 

Cbeesman  A Co 8.495  0 0 

Langley  8,335  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  the  Chapel  of  the  Licensed 
Victnallers’  Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
R.  Griffiths: — 

E.  Toms,  Camden  Town  £219  0 0 

T.  Pearson,  Peckham 229  15  0 

W.  Wells,  Paddington  1»5  0 0 

J.  Anley,  Hackney 189  0 0 

B.  Cook,  Farringdon-street 171  0 0 

8.  Hayworth,  Kiogsland  161  0 0 

F.  Hersee,  Pockbam 160  0 0 

W.  H.  Pri'chard,  Tooloy-street 133  0 0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  (accepted) 130  0 0 

For  the  re-erection  of  Nos.  14  and  15,  Regent-street, 
Swindon,  and  alterations  to  Nos.  10  and  17.  Mr.  VV.  U. 
Bead,  architect : — 

Jackson  £1,219  0 0 

Henley <j21  5 0 

Barrett  905  16  7 

Webb  901  3 1 

Wiltshire,  Swindon  (aocept»H)  ..  897  0 0 


For  detached  house,  Peterstleld,  Hants.  Messrs.  Peak, 
Lunn,  & Peak,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

House.  Outbuilding. 

Petter,  Midhurst £941  4 3 £9113  9 

Pink,  Milford  876  16  0 87  0 0 

Finch  Bros.,  Liss  846  14  9 83  18  11 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Alder- 

ahott  and  London  810  0 0 ......  82  0 0 

W.  A H.  Lewis,  We3tmeon  ..  695  0 0 75  0 0 

John  & A.  Gammon,  Peters- 
field  (accepted)  659  10  0 67  0 0 


For  mill-house,  stables,  Ac.,  Limbeth  Workhouse. 

Mr.  Aldwiockle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Balaam  Bros £2.4  0 0 0 

Sharman 2,309  0 0 

Dnnsford  A Clitter 2,267  0 0 

Priestley  & Gurney 2,214  0 0 

J.  & H.  Mills  1,987  0 O 

Parker 1,926  0 0 

Tyorinau 1,922  0 0 

Crocket  1,8  4 0 0 

Wheeler 1,882  0 0 

H.  & H.  Holloway  1,863  0 0 

Gentry 1,850  0 0 

J.  Holloway  1,818  0 0 

Gaysford 1,783  0 0 

Richardson 1,699  0 0 

Shurmur 1,629  0 0 


For  new  Petty  Sessions  House  at  Wingham.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Ruck,  architect  : — 

T.  J.  Lucas.  Sturry £1,127  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover... 1,100  0 0 

W.  J.  Wiles  & Co.,  Dover  1,015  0 0 

H.  Maxted,  Canterbury 989  4 0 

R.  M.  A H.  Whitiog,  Ospringo  9.50  0 0 

T.  H.  Lovell,  Wingham  947  15  0 

Q.  H.  Denoe,  Deal 945  0 0 

W.  Cozens,  Canterbury 932  0 0 

J.  Cozens,  Canterbury  932  0 0 

J.  Cornelius,  Whitstable  897  0 0 

James  J.  Wise,  Deal  879  0 0 

W.  & 8.  Denno,  Walmer  812  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  one  detached  and  two  semi-detached 
residences,  on  the  Binley-road,  Coventry,  for  Mr.  William 
Perkins.  Mr.  Herbert  VV.  Chattaway,  architect : — 

Semi- 

Detached.  Detached. 

H.  Price,  Coventry  £863  0 0 £1,676  0 0 

C.  Garliok 700  0 0 1,300  0 0 

W.  Bacon  & Son,  Foleshill  689  0 0 1,259  0 

C.  Hay  wood,  jun.,  Coventry  650  0 0 1,239  0 0 

A.  Waters,  Coventry  629  0 0 1,168  0 0 

T.  Mayo,*  Coventry 683  0 0 1,166  0 0 

* Accepted  for  detached  residence. 


For  residence,  gardener’s  cottage,  &e.,  at  Beckenham 
ror  Mr.  B.  Fenner.  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  architect! 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Miller.-  - 

Higg9  & Hill £7.298  0 0 

Jones  A Whifleu  7,264  0 0 

Colls  A Son  6.980  0 0 

W.  Smith  6.898  0 0 

L.  A 11.  W.  Roberts  6,816  0 0 

Clarke  A Braoey  6,8.10  0 0 

Cox  6,295  0 0 

Howard  A Dorrell  (accepted)  6,287  0 0 


For  additions  to  Corbett-street  Schools,  Smethwick,  for 
the  Harborne  School  Board.  .Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  A Co., 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Marshall £5<'8  13  0 

Harley  A Son  425  0 0 

W.  T.  Bennett 417  0 0 

W.  Whitehouse  417  0 0 

Jeffrey  & Son,  Birmingham  (accepted)  416  12  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Brockbam  Park, 
Betchworth,  for  Colonel  Seymour.  Messrs.  Harvev  A 
Protheroe,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  John 
Leaning 

Less,  Joinery  Old 
in  Deal.  Materials. 

Trollope  A Sons £10,343  £367  £ 66 

Higgs  A Hill 9,680  323  200 

Bangs  A Co 9,485  310  200 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co.  9,320  295  70 

Chappell  9,180  328  84 

Macey  A Sons 9,039  276  90 

Brass 8,987  297  100 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  London  Crystal 
Palaoe  Bazaar,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Aug.  E.  Hughes, 
architect : — 

Completed  in  7 days, 

Macintosh £850  0 0 

Perkins  847  0 0 

Phillips  756  0 0 

McLacblan  A Sons*  743  0 0 

Foxley 659  0 0 

* Accepted,  te  be  completed  in  ten  days,  at  6982. 


For  St.  Joseph’s  House  Asylum  for  the  Aged  Poor 
Portobello-road,  Nottiog-hi’J,  for  Madame  Fallon.  Mr, 
Tasker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Latbey  Bros £3,452  0 0 

Greenwood 8,4£0  0 0 

Dove  Bros 3,375  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 3,344  0 0 

McLachlsn  A Sons  3,32-4  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 3,290  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  a new  school  in  Milton-street,  For  building  St.  Margaret’s  Mansions,  Victoria-street, 


Leicester,  for  the  Leicester  School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  i Westminster 

. . . ^ - 1.  — AVilli.n.  TkAVn.-  TTull  .Sr  R. 


Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William  Thorni- j 
craft : — 

Kirk  A Randall £4.929  0 

T.  & H.  Herbert  4,696  0 

F.  Major 4.665  0 

J.  C.  Kellett 4,609  0 

J.  Hutohinsou  & Son 4 599  0 

Clark  & Garrett  (accepted)  4,575  0 

T.  Bland  A Sons  4,659  10 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  at  Royston. 
for  Messrs.  Fordham,  Gibson,  & Co.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  William  Thorni- 
craft : — 

J.Jacklin  £2,513  0 0 

W.  Gibbons  & Co 2,344  0 0 

T.  L.  Gimson.... 2,151  0 0 


Hall  & Beddail,  Waterloo  Bridge  .. 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  

Lucas  Bros.,  Westminster 

Smith  & Co  , South-street  

O Shaw,  Westminster 

Holland  & llannen,  Bloomsbury  ... 

Higgs  A Hill,  Lambeth  

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  

Adamson  A 8on,  Putney 

Perry  A Co.,  Bow  

Trollope  & Sons,  Pimlico  

Lingmire  A Burge.*  Oanaburg-st. 

* Accepted. 


£34,700 

33,758 

33,655 

33,470 

33,325 

33,001 

32,415 

32,357 

32,038 

31,910 

31,523 

31,069 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wood  End,  Scarborough, 
for  Lady  Sitwell.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  William  Th  irnicraft 
Smith  A Atkinson 


Potch  A Fox  

J.  Padbury  A Son 
A.  G.  Wellburn  ... 

Wm.  Jowsey 

D.  R.  Boyd  

G.  8cales 


..£1,510  0 
..  1,231  18 
1,192  0 
1,139  0 


For  extension  of  Marlborough-road  Board  School. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour 

C.  W.  Reading 

W.  Downs 

J Rankin  

Perrv  A Co 

W.  Brass  

W.  Scrivener  A Co 

W.  Tongue 

G.  8,  Pritchard 

W.  Oldrey 

C.  Wa'l  

Stimpson  A Co 


. £5,115 
..  4,635 

..  4,43) 
..  4.349 
..  4,29) 
..  4,263 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THK  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  Irom  the  Office  to  residents  . 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annum,  u 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUQLAS  FOURDRINIKR,  . 
Publisher,  46,  Oatheriue-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & OO.,  Limited. 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being  - 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  ["Advt.  r 


For  repairs  to  houses 
Town,  for  the  London  a 
pany.  Limited  : — 

J.  O.  RichardsOD,  Claphf 


i Little  Randolph-street,  Camden 
d County  House  Property  Com- 


l and  Peckham  (accepted). 


..£350 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  102,  Southarapton- 
Streef.  Camberwell.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect:- 

Kiug  A Son  

Niblett  

Spencer  A Co 

Fisher 

J.  O.  Richardsou  


For  works  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington  Butts. 
Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect : — 

Oodden  £165  0 0 

Piokersgill  Bros 139  0 0 

Crealon  397  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins 393  0 0 

Simpson  (acoepted)  330  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  Dept- 
ford. for  the  New  Westminster  Brewery  Company.  Mr. 
U.  W.  Budd,  surveyor-.— 

Taylor £229  0 0 

Hoare  A Son 217  0 0 

King  A 8on  170  0 0 

l’emborion 167  0 0 

Lambic  11®  ® 9 


For  a master's  house,  for  twenty-five  bovs,  at  the 
School.  Derby,  for  the  Rev.  Walter  Clarke.  Mr.  Edward 
John  May,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed 

Edward  Wood.  Derby ...£1,793  15  O 

John  Wood.  Derby 1,764  5 0 

Walker  A SUter,  Derby 1.675  0 0 

C.  Bass,*  Leicester  1,559  0 0 

* Amended  and  accepted. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 
of  beat  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  i 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  i 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  i 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  .J 
Prioes,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  i 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmiuster,  So-  • 
mersefe. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,: 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt.  i 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone,' 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including, 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staplei 
<&  Hann,  Quarry  men,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin-i 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY.  Langbourn-': 
ohambers,  17,  Fencburch-street,  E.C.  [Advt.' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

w irk). -O.  J.  F.  (oe 


For  repairs  to  the  8'Hnley  Aron,  Jamaica  Level,  for 
Mr.  Drapper.  Mr.  U.  W.  Budd,  surveyor  : 

Hoare  A Son £279  0 0 

Pemberton 242  10  0 

King  A Son  226  0 0 

Almond  209  0 0 

Larable  193  0 0 

Fordham  194  10  0 


,.  £1,076 


For  two  liou8esin  St.  John’s-road,  Park-street,  Taunton, 
for  Messrs.  Cooksley  A Hewer.  Mr.  Houghton  Spencer, 
architect 

Lane 

Fox  

Greed  A Woolfrey  

Wyatt 

Ware  

HandfordA  Moontstephetis*  . 

* Aocepted. 


W.  P.  (the  scheme  would 
G.  8'.  P.  H.  (shall  apm-a-.  Wh*t  w«  the  cost  of  house !).  — w Bt.  C.  I 
— J W — M K.  G.  — F.  R.  K — G,  E.  A 8od.—  Sir.  C.  L.-H.  P.  D - 
w F.  P — F.  E.  M — W.  H.  W.— Learner.— E.  J.  B. -M.  U. -W.  " 

J.  B. — 8.  J.— W.  D.— J.  R.-T.  R.  8.-8.  E — W O.-H.  I.  N.-F.  i 
R.  C.  G.-F.  T.  W.  M — H.  B.  4 B.-H.  & P.-D.  W.  - 1 T • 

H W— J.  J.  W — M.  4 Co.— J.  N.  H — H.  W.  C.— J.  P.  8.—  O.  J. 

W.  H.  R.-M.  TT.-A.  P.-J.  G.  G.-W.  H.  P.-G  w.  Jnn.-A. 

P.  L.  4 P.— F A.  P. — B.  F.  W.— C.  Bros.— B.  4 F. -E.  1 
B,  8.  4 Co.  -E.  W.  W — W.  M. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompan 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glvl 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


890  0 


For  warehouse,  Sodley-place.  Messrs.  Bales  A Son, 
architects 

Simpson  A Son 


Simpson  Si 
Mark  


..£2,250  0 0 
..  2,139  0 0 
,.  2,107  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  house,  with  gateway, 
fireproof  cellar,  Ao.,  No.  y2,  Long-lane,  D f'” 


Mr 


■.  James  Seaton, 
supplied  : — 

8.  Kipps 

G.  Pioton  

G.  SiromoDds  

G.  A 8.  Fisher 

.1.  Wbeeker  

W.  A F.  Croaker 

T.  A F.  Drake  (accepted) 


Bermondsey,  for 
E.  Crosse,  architect.  Quantities 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & OO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt; 


For  residence,  Shamley  Green,  Wonersh,  near  Guild- 
ford. Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  architects 

Harvey  Brown,  Bramley £862  12  6 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  linos  (about  fifty  words)  or  under — . . . . 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract-  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publliha '. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Js.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  •'  The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  oases  bs  allied  for.  and  tbs 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDUE:— 

For  " Situations  Wauted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*»*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  paysbb 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Govent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherines treet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  tor  the  current  week’s  Issue  most  reach  the  offloi 
before  THREE  o'olockp.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Offloe  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  am 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  lattar  COPIES  ONLY  should  lx 
sent. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lavt, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors : 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomsi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces,  [Advt' 

Immense  quantities  of 
DBY  WAINSCOT, 

DBY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  8.W.1 


London. 


[Advt.  V 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Manufacturers  of 


m 


A C CHARLES  COLLI  NCE'S  (A  PATENT 


c 


OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE! 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTL 


36a,  BOROUGH  R0A1' 

st "two 'stamps.  LONDON  S.E.  ; 


ZINC  ROOFING. 


F.  BEAST  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW 

VIEILLE  M0NTAGNE  BRAND. 


NO 


S O L D E R . 
NO  EXTERNAL 
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The  Late  Sir  Henry  Cole. 


ITH  a long  roll  of 
public  services,  vary- 
ing in  their  imme- 
diate and  future  in- 
fineness,  it  is  a diffi- 
cult task  to  attempt, 
in  a brief  notice  like 
the  present,  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  KC.B.  All  that 
we  might  hope  to  do 
in  this  direction  oonld 
not  amount  to  more  than  a hasty  recapitulation 
of  works  and  events  indissolubly  linked  with  his 
name;  but,  even  iQ  this,  completeness  could  not 
be  here  expected. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  creator  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum ; the  initiator,  and 
for  close  on  a quarter  of  a century  the  admini- 
strator, of  the  Government  Department  of 
Science  and  Art;  a philanthropist  in  a wide 
sense  of  the  word ; a genial  and  intellectual 
companion,  must  have  burst  with  sudden  shock 
upon  the  country  and  a large  circle  of  friends, 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.  For  some  years 
back  Sir  Henry  had  been  advised  by  his  medical 
man  that  he  would  be  required  to  exeroise 
oaution  in  the  amount  of  work  he  might  feel 
tempted  to  undertake,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
health.  It  was  not  merely  upon  the  grounds 
that  he  had  completed  a formal  term  of  publio 
service,  but  in  consequence  of  his  health 
requiring  release  from  the  strains  of  official 
work,  that  he  resigned  his  offices  at  South 
Kensington  in  1873.  Twenty  years  previously 
his  official  coadjutors  and  assistants  oould  pos- 
sibly have  been  counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  whilst  the  amount  of  money  granted  by 
Parliament  for  proseouting  the  education  of 
the  country’s  taste  in  decorative  and  industrial 
art  could  be  written  in  four  figures.  In  1873, 
when  Sir  Henry  Cole  resigned  his  office  at  Sonth 
Kensington,  a single  successor  was  not  forth- 
coming. And  it  is  significant  of  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  system  he  had  organ- 
ised, that  the  work  which  had  centred  in  him 
was  enough  to  occupy  four  persons,  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department. 
Thus  the  general  secretarial  work  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Norman  Macleod,  the  work  of  the  Science 
: Department  by  Colonel  Donnelly,  that  of  the 
Art  Division  by  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A.,  and  that 
of  the  custody  and  exhibition  of  the  collec- 
i tions  at  the  Central  Museum,  and  of  the  circula- 


tion of  objects  into  the  provinoes,  by  Mr.  P. 
Cunlifle  Owen,  who  was  knighted  for  services 
in  connexion  with  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Paris  in  1878.  The  parliamentary  vote  for 
Science  and  Art  and  the  Kensington  Museum  had 
in  1873  risen  to  olose  upon  a quarter  of  a million 
of  money.  These  facts  may  Berve  to  indicate 
how  the  seed  sown  in  1852  had,  by  indomitable 
energy  and  popular  appreciation,  grown  with 
vigonr  into  a great  system  of  roots  and  branches, 
which  the  unintelligent  oarpinga  of  quasi-pro- 
fessors of  the  “dismal  science”  had  naturally 
been  powerless  to  affeot.  Indomitable  energy 
was  personified  in  Henry  Cole,  and  with  humour 
a member  of  thj  Legislature  remarked,  in  the 
early  days  of  South  Kensington,  that  there 
could  be  “no  steam  without  Coal.” 

But  in  thus  referring  to  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tutions at  South  Kensington,  with  which  his 
name  will  be  always  associated,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  stray  from  our  original  intention  of 
passing  in  chronological  review  the  principal 
events  of  his  remarkable  life.  He  was  born  at 
Bath  on  the  15th  July,  1808,  and  was  the  bou  of 
Captain  Henry  Robert  Cole,  of  the  82nd  Regi- 
ment. At  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Christ’s 
Hospital,  where  he  received  his  education. 
When  fifteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  public 
service,  acting  as  clerk  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
of  the  Record  Commission.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  acted  in  this  capaoity.  Daring  his  leisure 
time  he  frequently  resorted  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Dean  Ireland  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  draw.  In  1826  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  Stuart  Mill,  having  been  ^ 
introduced  to  him  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
both  then  of  the  India  House.  Amongst  other  1 
recreations  he  learned  water-colour  painting  I 
under  David  Cox,  took  up  with  botany  and 
geology,  and  frequently  went  to  the  Opera- 
house,  hearing  VeBtris,  Malibran,  Lablaohe, 
Devrient,  Giulietta  Grisi,  Tamburini,  and  others. 
In  a Bhort  time  he  gave  evidence  of  his  insight 
into  the  disorder  of  the  public  records,  and  the 
necessity  for  a change  for  their  better  protec- 
tion and  facility  of  consultation  by  the  pnblio. 
The  records  were,  so  to  say,  anywhere  and  no- 
where. Some  were  in  the  Carlton  House  Riding 
School,  others  in  the  City,  others  in  Blooms- 
bury. The  appointment  of  a seoretary  to  the 
Record  Commission,  who  should  undertake  the 
due  arrangement  of  the  Records,  pressed  itself 
as  necessary  upon  Lord  Brougham,  and  a secre- 
tary was  duly  appointed.  Unfortunately  the 
secretary,  a barrister-at-law,  and  totally  un- 
fitted for  such  a purely  administrative  work,  had 
no  wit  to  appreciate  the  condition  of  affairs 
which  it  was  expected  he  would  have  set  to 
rights.  It  was  not  long  before  the  secretary’s 
incapacity  revealed  itself,  Henry  Cole  assisting 
the  revelation.  This  proved  too  much  for  the 
secretary,  who,  jealous  of  his  subordinate  and 
having  the  ear  of  the  Record  Commission,  more 
or  leas  successfully  managed  to  turn  the  tables 
upon  Cole  in  December,  1835,  by  calling  upon 
him  to  resign  his  post.  During  the  term  of  his 
suspension  (and  he  had  then  married)  he  wrote 


for  the  Press,  and  published  a number  of 
pamphlets  relating  to  the  abuses  in  connexion 
with  the  Reoord  Commission. 

Mr.  Charles  Bailer,  M.P.,  was  the  champion  in 
Parliament  who  brought  the  matter  forward 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee, whose  report  resulted  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Reoord  Office  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Henry  Cole  there  as  an  Assistant  Keeper 
in  1838.  He  had  thus  been  for  over  a year  and 
a half  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 
In  1837  he  had  become  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper called  the  Guide,  and  shortly  afterwards 
obtained  an  engagement  under  Lord  Langdale. 
In  1838  the  question  of  postage  came  to  the  fore. 
Rowland  Hill  had  oonceived  the  idea  that  pnblio 
convenience  would  be  bettered  were  a uniform 
rate  to  be  charged  for  carrying  letters  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a committee  had  been 
formed  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  such  a scheme. 
Postage  was  then  paid  for  according  to  dis- 
tance. Henry  Cole,  as  Seoretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, assisted  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  project,  by  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
devices.  The  Post-offioe  used  to  convey  news- 
papers, whioh  had  been  once  Btamped,  without 
requiring  additional  stamps.  A Post  Circular, 
full  of  squibs  upon  the  anomalies  of  the  existing 
postal  system,  was  accordingly  produced  at 
Cole’s  instance,  and  registered  as  a newspaper. 
Thus  the  Post-offioe  was  made  to  itself  assist  in 
its  own  reform  by  passing  on  from  district  to 
district,  and  town  to  town,  statements  con- 
cerning its  own  imperfect  condiiion  and  want  of 
reformation.  Numerous  other  devices,  suoh  as 
pamphlets,  soenes  at  the  pantomime,  and  what 
not,  were  resorted  to  by  the  energetic  secretary 
j of  Rowland  Hill’s  Committee.  He  gained  one 
of  the  four  prizes  of  100Z.  awarded  by  the 
Treasury  for  suggestions  in  developing  the  plan 
of  penny  postage.  But  the  story  of  how  the 
uniform  rate,  after  a strong  chance  of  its  being 
fixed  at  2d.,  was  eventually  fixed  at  Id.,  has 
been  fully  told  in  the  “ Life  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,”  lately  published.  In  the  midst  of  such 
work  Henry  Cole  naturally  oame  into  oontaot 
with  a number  of  men  of  note,  and  his  aeqnaint- 
ance  and  friendship  with  many  of  them  lasted 
for  years  after,  and  with  some  of  them  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Amongst  others  there  were 
Carlyle,  Thaokeray,  and  Dickens.  It  must  have 
been  about  1839  that  he  wrote  an  article  upon 
“ Wood  Engraving  ” for  the  London  and  West, 
minster  Review,  and  his  inclination  to  deal  with 
artistic  subjects  was  becoming  more  pronounced. 
A work  on  “ Light,  Shade,  and  Colour,”  which  he 
had  been  considering  for  three  or  four  years 
previously,  he  brought  out  at  this  time.  Two 
years  later  on,  he  contributed  articles  to  the 
London  and  Westminster  Revieio  upon  “ Archi- 
tectural Novelties  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  the 
Temple,”  and  upon  “ Prospeota  of  the  Fine 
Aris,”  this  last  being  a review  of  the  “Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Fine  Arts,” — a com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  decoration  of  Westminster  Palace.  In  1813 
he  published,  under  the  nom  de  pb-me  of  Fel:x 
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Summerly,  a aeries  of  handbooks  to  Hampton 
Courts,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  Temple  Churoh,  and  the  City  of  Can- 
terbury. The  publication  of  his  reproduction 
of  Albert  Durer’s  “ Small  Passion,”  a journal 
entitled  the  Historical  Register,  a new  edi- 
tion of  Bishop  Tanner’s  “Notitia  Monastica,” 
took  place  in  184-5  under  Cole’s  supervision. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  touch  upon  his 
labours  about  this  time  in  connexion  with  the 
adoption  of  uniform  gauges  for  railways,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  oome  to  the  incident  from 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  sprang.  The  Times,  in  its 
notice  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  last  week,  with  for- 
cible philosophy  observed  that  “ great  national 
movements  like  that  which  has  produced  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  all  that  it  re- 
presents in  the  Bocial  life  of  our  time,  are,  no 
doubt,  due  to  causes  deeper  and  more  universal 
than  the  energy  of  any  individual.  But  the  in- 
stinct is,  nevertheless,  sound  in  the  main  which 
identifies  South  Kensington  with  Sir  Henry  Cole 
as  its  creator  and  chief  representative.  He  waB 
amongst  the  firBt  to  discern  and  insist  upon  the 
paramount  need  for  the  organisation  of  national 
art,  and  the  development  of  its  relations  to 
national  industry.” 

In  1846  Henry  Cole  became  a member  of  t„e 
Society  of  Arte,  then  in  a state  of  torpidity.  He 
at  once  became  stimulated  to  infuse  fresh  life 
into  its  proceedings,  especially  in  regard  to  art 
manufactures.  The  Society  offered  prizes  for 
the  production  of  a tea-service  and  beer  jugs, 
and  Felix  Summerly  was  successful  in  gaining  a 
medal  for  a tea-Bervice  made  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
— a service  which  is  in  use  to  the  present  day, 
and  issued  annually  in  hundreds  from  Mintons 
manufactory  at  Stoke-on-Trent.  An  organisa- 
tion of  artists,  manufacturers,  and  designers 
was  formed  at  Cole’s  suggestion  in  1847,  and 
amongst  those  who  agreed  to  proselytise  for  the 
good  of  the  country’s  taste  in  all  sorts  of 
articles  for  domestic  use,  and  to  design  for  and 
produce  “ Summerly’s  art  manufactures,  were 
John  Absolon,  John  Bell,  soulptor,  C.  W.  Cope, 
A.R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.,  J.  R.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  a professor  at  the  School  of 
Design,  S.  Joseph,  sculptor,  D.  Maolise,  R.A., 
W.  Mulready,  R.A.,  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A.,  H.  J. 
Townsend,  of  the  School  of  Design, . Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  Messrs.  F.  Christy, 
for  glass,  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company, 
Messrs.  Cresswicks,  whitesmiths,  Messrs.  Dixon 
& Sons,  for  Britannia  metal;  Messrs.  Hunt  & 
Roskell,  for  preoious  metals  ; Messrs.  Jenens  & 
Bettridge,  for  papier  maohe ; Messrs.  Leuchars, 
for  buhl  work ; Messrs.  Messengers  & Co.,  for 
brass  casting;  Messrs.  Minton,  for  pottery; 
Messrs.  Rodgers  & Sons,  for  cutlery;  Messrs. 
Simpsons,  for  wall-hangings;  Messrs.  Wedg- 
wood, for  pottery  ; and  others.  At  the  time,  the 
idea  was  favourably  noticed,  and  the  Spectator 
remarked, — “Mr.  Summerly  has  been  successful, 
beoause  he  has  begun  upon  a right  principle, 
and  has  faithfully  adhered  to  it.  He  has 
induced  those  whom  he  has  set  to  work  to  make 
the  design  spring  from  the  purpose  and  use  of 
the  artiole  designed.”  It  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  the  organisation  for  the  Summerly  manu- 
factures was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  bestir  a wide 
interest  in  the  almost  negleoted  consideration 
of  principles  of  applied  design  to  articles  in 
common  use.  The  Schools  of  Design,  supported 
more  or  less  by  the  Government,  had,  at  this 
time,  been  in  operation  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  their  influence  had  been  little  felt. 
That  they  could  be  turned  into  valuable  factors 
in  the  regeneration  of  taste  must  have  been 
obvious  to  Henry  Cole,  for  no  sooner  was  he 
invited  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lefevre,  when  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1847,  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Schools  of 
Design,  than  he  wrote  three  lengthy  reports  on 
the  subject,  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Sohools  of  Design, 
1848.  From  these  reports  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  quote  one  or  two  of  Cole’s  suggestions.  He 
writes, — “ It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a working 
system  might  be  devised  whereby  the  schools 
might  be  made  to  produce  designs  for  those 
articles  which  are  used  in  the  several  Govern- 
ment departments, — the  navy,  the  army,  the 
Office  of  Works,  &c., — and  that  these  articles 
might  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  trade,  independently  of  the  schools.”  And 
again, — “There  should  be  a permanent  collection 
made  of  the  designs  manufactured,  which,  I 
believe,  might  be  obtained  without  cost,  by 
being  connected  with  improvements  in  registra- 


tion (of  designs)  ; this  collection  would,  in  time, 
form  a museum  of  national  manufactures,  of  the 
highest  value  in  all  points  of  view.”  In  his 
third  report  he  analyses  the  proposals  which 
had  been  made  for  reorganising  the  Schools  of 
Design,  and,  with  his  peculiar  keenness  to  detect 
flaws  and  blots,  brings  together  in  a brief 
sentence  the  evidence  that  the  currioulum 
of  study  suggested  for  adoption  in  the 
sohools  was  full  of  inaccurate  and  misleading 
terms,  apart  from  beiDg  illogioally  arranged. 
He  concludes  his  report  thus  : — “ To  Bum  up 
these  remarks,  I would  say  that  the  promotion 
of  useful  design  should  be  organised  as  a Bystem, 
to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  self-supporting  ; 
and  that  this  system  should  be  made  a practical 
reality,  acceptable  to  the  designers,  to  the 
manufacturers,  and  to  the  public  at  .large.” 

But  we  must  revert  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
onoe  more.  Annual  exhibitions  of  British 
manufactures  had,  since  Cole  became  a member 
of  the  Society,  been  projected,  and  some  had 
been  held.  Supplementary  to  these,  he  had 
framed  a soheme  to  promote  the  formation  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  by  means  of 
public  voluntary  contributions  and  an  Annual 
Exhibition  of  Pictures.  In  1848  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  this  series  was  that  of  the  works  of 
William  Mnlready,  R.A.  All  these  exhibitions 
were  invaluably  supported  by  H.R  H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  was  President  ofnthe  Sooiety.  The 
Journal  of  Design,  whioh  had  a more  successful 
career  than  either  the  Guide  or  the  Historical 
Register  (which  latter  of  Cole’s  literary  ventures, 
Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  grandfather  of  the 
present  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
considered  to  be  the  most  valuable),  was 
published  in  March,  1849.  This,  again,  was 
certainly  another  of  those  incidents  which  in 
a measure  contributed  to  the  reception  by  the 
country  of  the  idea  of  a great  exhibition.  There 
had  been  some  little  bitch  in  carrying  out  the 
Annual  Exhibitions  of  British  Manufactures  at 
the  Sooiety  of  Arts,  and  it  appears  that  their 
annual  character  had  been  modified  to  be  quin- 
quennial. The  quinquennial  exhibition  was  due 
to  he  held  in  1851,  and  it  was  to  surpass  in 
its  importance  and  Bize  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Prince  Albert  was  deeply  and  personally  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  and  during  1849  and 
1850  Henry  Cole  was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  him  on  this  subjeot.  Cole,  in  com- 
pany with  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  visited 
an  Exhibition  of  National  French  Art  held  in 
Paris  in  1849 ; and,  upon  his  return,  refreshed 
with  idea3  useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  National  British  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  he  waited  upon  Prince  Albert. 
The  Frenoh,  it  seems,  from  a oiroular  issued  to 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  by  Monsieur  Bnffet, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  dated  10th  Feb., 
1849,  had  considered  whether  their  Exhibition 
should  comprise  the  manufactures,  &o.,  of  other 
nations.  But  the  Minister  foresaw  “ that  diffi- 
culties would  arise  in  carrying  such  an  exhibition 
out”;  “there  would  be  no  room”  to  contain 
such  an  assemblage  of  articles,  “ Bince  the  area 
of  the  building  intended  for  the  Exhibition  is 
calculated  for  the  admiesion  of  native  produc- 
tions only.”  An  idea  uppermost  in  considering 
the  National  British  Exhibition  of  1851  was  that 
it  should  be  held  in  Leicester-square  ; but  Cole 
submitted  that  site  was  not  the  first  point  of 
importance.  Should  the  Exhibition  really  be 
confined  only  to  British  manufactures  ? Should 
it  be  national  or  international  ? To  which,  after 
reflection,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  returned  the 
reply,  “ International.”  Thus  was  evolved 
the  germ  of  the  great  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1851.  The  site  was  next  discussed, 
and  Cole,  without  picturing  the  awful  counte- 
nances of  Rangers,  Commissioners  of  Works, 
protectors  of  public  rights  in  public  parks, 
boldly  proclaimed  Hyde  Park  as  the  most 
suitable  site  for  the  great  Exhibition.  The 
trouble  and  labours  of  gathering  together  the 
necessary  forces  for  so  huge  an  undertaking 
would  take  a volume  to  recount.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say  that,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  of  the  works  of  all  nations 
was  opened  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  with  all  the  pomp  and  brilliancy 
which  such  an  occasion  merited.  Whilst  the 
Exhibition  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity, 
the  idea  of  a museum  of  manufactures  revived 
in  the  active  mind  of  Cole.  The  Treasury 
granted  a sum  of  5,0001.  to  be  expended  for  this 
objeot,  and  a committee,  consisting  of  Henry 
Cole,  the  late  Owen  Jones,  and  Richard  Red- 
grave, made  purchases  out  of  the  Exhibition  as 
follows  : — From  the  foreign  side  of  the  Exhibi- 
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tion,  articles  to  the  amount  of  2,075 1;  from  the  <| 
British  side  to  the  amount  of  8931.;  and  from  | 
the  East  India  Company,  1,5012.  Their  official  , 
report  upon  their  action,  published  in  the  First  i 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  con.  . 
tains  this  sentence, — “ Informing  this  collection, 
the  committee  looked  to  its  becoming  the  nuoleus  ; 
of  a Museum  of  Manufactures,  which  may  have  e 
its  connexion  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  help  to  make  our  schools  of  art  as  practical 
in  their  working  as  those  of  France  and  : 
Germany.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
Henry  Cole  was  invited  to  give  up  his  post  in  the  i 
Public  Record  Office,  where  he  was  still  an  : 
Assistant  Keeper,  and  to  commence  duties  as  ,i 
general  superintendent  of  a new  department  of  the  i 
Board  of  Trade,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  i 
Practical  Art,  and  early  in  1852he  entered  uponhis  t 
new  duties.  Richard  Redgrave,  his  old  friend  and  : 
ooadjutor  in  the  “ Summerly  Art  Manufactures,” 
who  had  been  also  connected  with  the  Schools  d 
of  Design,  was  appointed  as  a second  officer  in 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  to  give  pro*  j 
fessional  advice  in  all  teohnioal  matters  touching 
the  province  of  art-instruction,  We  cannot  here 
attempt  the  story  of  the  establishment  and 
development, — like  Phcenixes  from  the  ashes  of  I 
the  old  Schools  of  Design, — of  the  elementary  J 
drawing-classes,  art-classes,  and  schools  of  art,  J 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; neither  can 
we  enter  into  a relation  of  the  different  methods  a 
of  Government  assistance  energising  voluntary  ;i 
effort,  by  whioh  the  present  system  has  come  a 
into  being.  Statistics  are  always  dry,  and  : 
enough  may  here  be  gathered  from  them  if  we  :i 
say  that,  from  the  twenty  Sohools  of  Design,  with  :| 
about  5,000  pupils,  have  arisen  over  4,700  ele- 
mentary schools,  with  768, 661children  instructed 
in  drawing  ; 640  art-classes,  with  26,700  pupils ; ! 
and  151  Sohools  of  Art,  with  30,300  students.  The  s' 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art,  as  a means  of  en-  j 
oouraging  general  public  taste,  was  first  opened  li 
at  Marlborough  House  on  September  6th,  1852,  i 
and  a number  of  fine  objects  were  lent  by  Her  il 
MajeBty  the  Queen,  to  supplement  the  collection  : 
of  articles  bought  from  the  ’51  Exhibition.  : 
Adjoining  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  Museum  i 
was  a room  filled  with  casts  of  ornamental  art,  , 
whioh  was  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Mr.  \| 
R.  N.  Wornum.  The  Bandinel  Collection  was  a 
purchased  in  1852,  and  selections  to  the  value  of  1 
8,5002.  were  bought  from  Mr.  Bernal’s  collection  i 
in  1854.  In  1855  purchases  were  made  by  Cole 
and  Redgrave  from  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of  I 
whioh  Cole  had  been  appointed  the  British  Com- 
missioner. But  one  of  the  most  important  of  i 
the  Museum  acquisitions,  made  chiefly  through  j 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Webb,  was  that  of  i 
the  Soulages  Collection.  It  was  over  this  that  t 
Cole  had  a battle-royal  with  the  Treasury,  who  ) 
had  not  at  all  realised  the  great  importance  of  i 
the  budding  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Armed  with  the  confidence  of  chiefs  snoh  i 
as  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Lowe  (Lord  Sher-  - 
brooke),  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Cole  succeeded  1 
in  giving  effect  not  only  to  the  wishes  of  f 
his  masters,  but  also  to  his  own  far-seeing  ; 
plans.  In  this  respect  the  Times  has  appre-  - 
ciatively  said,  “ How  South  Kensington  grew  / 
amid  suspicion,  opposition,  and  obloquy,  to  what  t 
it  is  at  present ; how  ‘ Cole,  C.B.,’  persevered  1 
through  evil  report  and  good  report  until  the  3 
‘ Brompfcon  Boilers  ’ were  replaced  by  a stately  i 
pile,  and  the  despised  offspring  of  the  Great  t 
Exhibition  of  1851*  became  one  of  the  most  t 
preoious  and  faBoinating  of  the  national  trea-  • 
sures ; how  what  was  once  a remote  and  de-  • 
sorted  suburb  became  the  centre  of  one  of  the  a 
most  popular  quarters  of  the  town,  is  a Btory  i 
too  long  to  relate  at  length,  and  not  very  i 
pleasant  in  some  of  its  details  to  recall  at  a i 
time  when  the  leading  spirit  of  the  movement  t 
has  suddenly  passed  away.” 

We  have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  “art”  aspeot  t 
of  the  growth  of  the  institution  at  South  Ken-  • 
sington.  A few  words  must  be  given  to  the  : 
“science”  side,  particularly  as  subjects  like  i 
building  construction  and  mechanical  draw-  • 
ing,  eBpeoially  germane  to  these  columns,  , 
occupy  no  small  position  in  the  list  of  eciences  i 
encouraged  by  the  Department  established  by  ? 
Cole.  Out  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  grew  , 
up  a division  of  the  Kensington  Museum,  devoted  ; 
to  the  illustration  of  construction  and  building  ; 
materials.  To  some  extent  these  less  attractive  ; 

* A wrong  inference  has  been  deduced  by  several 

writers  from  the  use  of  this  term.  It  was  given  to  the  i 
ugly  iron  buildings,  when  they  were  about  to  be  erected, 
by  the  conductor  of  this  journal,  solely  with  the  view  of  • 
inducing  the  Government  to  give  up  the  boiler-shaped  r 
structures,  and  erect  something  better. 
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collections  have  been  rather  sent  to  the  wall  in 
the  later  years  of  the  Museum’s  growth ; and 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  fine  and  decorative 
art  has  not  unsuccessfully  struggled  to  cast  into 
dark  shade  the  less  attractive  scientific  collec- 
tions, whose  influence  is  possibly  of  equal 
material  importance.  The  organisation  for 
founding  means  of  instruction  in  various  Bubjeots 
of  soience  throughout  the  country  was  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  indebted  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  for  instruction  in  art.  But  it  was 
even  a harder  fight  to  establish  its  necessity 
than  had  been  that  in  regard  to  art.  In  1853, 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art  was  re- 
ohristened,  and  beoame  the  Department  of 
Soience  and  Art,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Cole  to  carry  on  the  science 
work  of  the  Department.  Bat  it  oannot  be 
said  that  a full  impetus  was  given  to  the  science 
system  until  about  1859,  when  Lord  Salisbury 
was  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  had  at  the  time  resigned,  and  Captain 
Donnelly,  R.E.  (now  the  chief  officer  at  South 
Kensington),  was  appointed  Science  Inspector. 
Statistics  indicate  the  development  of  the 
Science  system.  In  1859,  the  first  exami- 
nation of  teachers  of  science  was  attended  by 
fifty-seven  candidates,  and,  saving  the  Naviga- 
tion Sohools,  which  had  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  South  Kensington  Department, 
there  were  virtually  no  science  classes.  There 
are  now  some  1,400  science  classes,  attended  by 
60,890  students. 

The  second  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London  took  place  in  18G2,  and  Mr.  Cole  was 
the  person  most  naturally  looked  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  that  Exhibition  for  advice  and 
assistance.  At  this  time  the  utilisation  of  the 
great  estate  purchased  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  means  of  the  surplus 
funds  from  that  Exhibition,  occupied  Cole’B 
thoughts,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
property  had  been  converted  into  the  present 
Horticultural  Gardens.  In  1861  the  Prince 
Consort  died,  and  from  this  time  up  to  1871 
Cole  worked  untiringly  to  cause  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  to  be  built.  Through  the  exertions 
of  himself  and  the  late  General  Grey  a very 
considerable  capital,  — over  130,0001.,  — was 
raised  by  meanB  of  public  subscriptions  for 
sittings  in  the  great  amphitheatre.  In  1870 
Cole’s  scheme  for  Annual  International  Exhi- 
bition was  published.  These  exhibitions  were 
opened  in  1871  and  continued  until  1874. 
During  these  years  he  was  engaged  upon  framing 
the  organisation  of  a National  Training  School 
for  MuBio, — an  institution  where  persons  of  all 
classes  should  receive  instruction  in  music 
gratuitously.  The  subject  of  musical  education, 
with  which  Cole  had  been  olosely  associated,  was, 
taken  up  at  his  instance  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1865.  Numerous  reports  were  issued  by  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Society.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  extremis,  was  nearly  being 
re-constituted  at  South  Kensington.  The  re- 
constitution fell  through.  The  Society  of  Arts 
continued  its  labours  for  music ; and  in  the 
Society’s  Journal  of  last  week  it  is  stated  that 
“ the  organisation  by  which  the  free  scholarships 
were  obtained  was  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Cole,  as* 
indeed,  was  the  whole  system  on  which  the 
National  Training  School  for  Music  was  founded.” 
This  sohool  was  opened  in  1876,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  organisation  are  beiDg  virtually 
adopted,  with  a wider  application,  for  the  new 
Royal  College  of  Musio.  In  1874  Sir  Henry 
Cole  founded  the  National  Training  School  for 
Cookery.  He  had  resigned  his  offices  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  previous  year,  and  about 
1876  went  to  live  at  Birmingham,  with  the 
view  of  aiding  the  adoption  of  measures  by 
the  Corporation  there,  for  the  economical 
disposal  and  utilisation  of  the  Bewage.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Manchester  with  a 
Bimilar  object.  In  1879  he  returned  to  London, 

: and,  after  a short  residence  at  Hampstead,  went 
l to  live  once  more  at  South  Kensington.  Readers 
! of  the  Builder  may  remember  that  within  the 
i last  few  months  Sir  Henry  Cole  contributed 
i to  these  columns  an  account  of  the  sanitary 
1 arrangements  of  his  house  in  Philbeach-gardens, 
— arrangements  whioh  were  discuesed  with  in- 
i tereBt  by  some  of  our  correspondents.  Sir 
I Henry’s  interest  in  the  health  of  the  nation  was 
as  true  and  as  warm  as  that  for  the  health  of 
I his  own  family.  The  latest  project  he  had 
i formulated  was  one  concerning  Guilds  of  Health, 
— a design  for  diffusing  common  sanitary  know- 
ledge, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
rules  for  ensuring  health  among  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  plan,  alas ! cannot  now  be 


elaborated  and  expounded  by  its  originator. 
Still,  the  main  idea  of  it,  as  set  forth  in  our 
pages,  is  so  simple,  and  so  absolutely  rests  with 
individuals  to  adopt  of  their  free  will  and  of 
their  sense  of  its  merit  as  affecting  themselves, 
that  possibly  the  conference  which  is  to  be  held 
upon  the  “ Guilds  of  Health  ” at  the  Society  of 
Arts  this  year  will  be  sufficient  to  launch  the 
idea  and  plant  it  for  growth. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  was  buried  on  the  22nd  instant 
at  Brompton  Cemetery,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Spencer,  Mr.  Mundella,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and 
hundreds  of  his  friends  and  official  confreres 
being  present.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  represented  by  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  V.C., 
K.C.S.I.,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  expressed  their 
sense  of  their  loss  of  a valued  public  servant 
in  letters  of  condolence  to  Lady  Cole. 

With  these  words  we  must  conclude  our  in- 
complete notice  of  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  life  and 
life’s  labour.  He  laboured  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  - creatures.  The  influence  of  his 
works  possibly  extends  boyond  his  country, 
which  mourns  its  loss,  and  for  a long  time  the 
country  will  cherish  the  memory  of  one  whose 
devotion  to  high  principles  in  its  service  was  not 
the  least  among  the  features  of  his  character. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the 
Architectural  Room  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
of  the  Academy  is  the  model  segment 
of  the  . dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  exhibiting 
the  design  for  a portion  of  the  proposed 
mosaic  decoration  of  the  dome.  This,  of 
course,  is  rather  painting  than  architectural 
design ; but,  as  it  is  in  reality  architectural 
decoration,  it  seems  proper  to  group  it  with  the 
architecture.  The  main  design  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Poynter, — a large  circular  panel,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  space  which  forms  one  of  the 
eight  compartments  of  the  dome,  being  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton.  As  our  readers  who  are 
not  in  London  will  wish  to  have  every  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  so  important  a piece  of  artistic 
work,  we  think  it  well  to  quote  in  full  the 
description  of  the  scheme  whioh  is  furnished  in 
the  Catalogue : 

“ The  model  represents  a segment  comprising 
one-sixth  of  the  dome,  and  is  to  the  scale  of  ]£  in. 
to  a foot.  The  dome  will  be  divided  into  eight 
parts  by  upright  architectural  ribs.  In  each  space 
between  the  ribs  will  be  two  large  round  panels, 
20  ft.  8 in.  and  12  ft.  8 in.  in  diameter  respectively. 
The  model  shows  two  of  these  ribs  and  one  of  the 
spaces.  Round  the  base  of  the  dome,  and  support- 
ing the  circular  panels,  will  be  eight  thrones  or 
architectural  seats,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
model,  and  contains  the  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  receiving  inspiration  to  write  to  the 
Seven  Churches  (Rev.  i.  11).  On  the  corresponding 
seven  seats  will  be  the  Bishops  of  the  Seven 
Churches.  In  a circle  above  all  will  be  the  four  and 
twenty  elders,  four  of  whom  are  shown  on  the 
model. 

The  circular  panels  and  medallions  will  contain 
the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  Of  the  large  panels, 
the  upper  one  represents  the  vision  of  Christ  iu 
J udgment,  with  the  Book  of  Life  open  before  Him 
(Rev.  xx.  11) ; the  lower,  the  dead  rising  from  the 
sea  (Rev.  xx.  13).  In  tho  small  panels  on  the  ribs 
will  be  visions  of  woes  which  fell  on  the  earth.  In 
the  panel  to  the  left  the  sun  is  darkened  (Rev.  vi.  12). 
To  the  right,  a burning  mountain  falls  into  the  sea, 
which  is  changed  into  blood  (Rev.  viii.  S and  xvi.  3). 
In  the  medallion  between  the  large  panels  is  the 
angel  with  the  censer  (Rev.  viii.  3).  The  corre- 
sponding seven  medallions  will  contain  the  seven 
angels  with  the  trumpets  (Rev.  viii.  2). 

The  groups  of  figures  on  the  ribs  illustrate  the 
chorus  of  praise  to  tho  Lamb,  which  accom- 
panies the  fulfilment  of  the  visions  in  the 
Apocalypse, — “ Every  creature  which  is  in  Heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard 
I,  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
four  beasts  said,  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  Him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  over  (Rev.  v.  13,  14).  Tho  lower 
groups  represent  the  holy  on  earth,  and  illustrate 
appropriate  texts  from  the  Psalms  of  Praise.  Each 
group  is  accompanied  by  an  angel  or  heavenly 
muse,  who  inspires  them  with  the  spirit  of  praise. 
Above  are  the  angels  who  stood  round  the  throne  ; 
alternately  with  whom  will  be  martyrs  (Rev.  vii. 
9,  12),  symbolised  by  groups  of  three  on  each  rib, 
with  two  youthful  angels  above  on  each  rib.  The 
whole  is  crowned  by  the  circle  of  elders.” 

In  regard  to  the  ohoice  and  arrangement  of 
subject,  we  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  due  to 


the  artists,  or  how  far  it  is  suggested  by  the 
clerioal  custodians  of  St.  Paul’s ; nor  can  we 
critioise  the  choice  of  subject  especially,  as  that 
would  lead  us  into  other  than  artistic  questions, 
and  perhaps  involve  us  in  theological  or  anti- 
theological  controversy.  We  cannot  understand, 
we  confess,  how  such  vague  personages  as  “the 
bishops  of  the  seven  churohes  ” can  be  of  muoh 
interest  to  any  one  in  themselves  ; but  from  the 
artist’s  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  this 
soheme,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  from  a 
theological  point  of  view,  presents  plenty  of 
scope  and  suggestion  for  varied  treatment  and 
expression  in  the  figures  ; and  that,  considering 
it  as  a great  decorative  soheme,  is  the  main 
point.  In  this  respect,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  this  is  the  finest  design  for  treating 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dome  whioh  has  yet 
been  put  forth.  Although  the  dome  is  construc- 
tively not  a ribbed  one,  the  division  of  it  into 
ribs  and  spaces  appears  desirable  ; necessary, 
in  fact,  for  the  grouping  and  requisite  isolation 
of  the  various  designs,  and  desirable  arohiteo- 
turally  in  order  to  connect  the  deooration  to  a 
certain  extent  with  tho  octagonal  ordination  of 
the  substructure.  Whether  this  architectural 
division  is  best  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
a built-up  architecture  painted  in  relief  may  be 
open  to  question.  We  should  almost  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  the  experiment  tried 
of  avoiding  anything  of  this  kind,  and 
effecting  the  division  by  flat  painted  ribs 
with  a band  of  ornament  between  them, 
leaving  spaces  for  the  subsidiary  figures;  this 
would  certainly  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  true  decorative  principle.  The  answer 
naturally  will  be  that  the  method  employed  is 
in  keeping  with  the  sohool  of  architectural  and  de- 
corative taste  which  the  building  itself  represents. 
This  plea  certainly  is  not  without  its  weight, 
and  we  should  not  wish  to  press  the  criticism 
very  decisively  ; but  the  point  is  worth  consider- 
ing before  it  is  too  late.  Another  point  for  con- 
sideration is  whether,  if  the  division  by  an 
architectural  rib  be  adopted,  the  line  should  not 
be  rather  more  decisively  marked.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  intentional  breaking  of  the 
line  here  and  there  by  allowing  parts  of  the 
figures  to  project  beyond  it.  Our  view  is  that, 
if  the  principle  of  architectural  division  be 
adopted,  it  should  be  oarried  out  in  as  sharp  and 
deoisive  a manner  as  possible.  Apart  from  this, 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  very 
satisfactory.  It  appears  to  be  partly  based  on 
the  sketch  left  by  Stevens,  but  is  toned  down 
into  much  more  symmetrical  disposition  of  line 
and  with  muoh  less  of  the  rococo  element  than 
appear  in  Stevens’s  powerful  but  too  broken 
and  rambling  design.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  of  the  figure-Bubjects  on  the  scale  of 
the  model,  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  fully 
worthy  of  the  repute  of  both  the  eminent 
painters  who  have  employed  themselves  on  the 
work.  The  figures  of  St.  John  and  the  inspiring 
angel,  at  the  foot  of  the  space  between  the 
ribs,  are  very  fine,  suggesting  (perhaps,  almost 
unavoidably)  an  inspiration  from  the  Sistine 
chapel,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  anything  like 
plagiarism.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  design 
with  great  satisfaction,  as  one  whioh  will  pro- 
duce a grand  effect  when  complete,  and  will 
furnish  opportunity  for  the  highest  powers  of 
some  of  our  first  painters,  on  a larger  scale  than 
is  generally  afforded  to  artists  in  these  days. 

The  only  other  thing  which  we  can  very  well 
Bingle  out  from  the  mass  of  drawings  as  of 
special  interest,  is  Mr.  Fergusson’s  monochrome 
view  of  the  restored  interior  of  the  Parthenon 
(1,122),  showing  the  supposed  effeot  of  the 
method  of  lighting  by  a clearstory  taken  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  roof,  whioh  Mr.  Fergusson  many 
years  ago  suggested  as  the  probable  method  of 
lighting  the  building.  He  Bhows  between  the 
windows  of  this  clearstory  a small  order  of 
engaged  columns  with  Temple  - of  - the  - Winds 
capitals,  the  window  spaces  between  being  partly 
covered  by  an  iron  (P)  grille.  This  grille,  and 
the  baluBtrading  in  the  Btory  below,  seem  rather 
Roman  in  character  than  Greek.  Beyond 
this,  all  one  can  very  well  say  is  that,  if 
the  Parthenon  were  lighted  in  that  way,  it 
would  have  looked  very  well,  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  it  may  have  been  so 
lighted,  and  that  it  is  the  best  suggestion 
that  has  been  made.  To  say  more  than  this 
would  be  to  say  more  than  any  one  can  prove. 
The  iron  scrolls,  as  they  appear  to  be,  introduced 
in  the  angles  at  the  meeting  of  the  roof-timbers 
as  stiffeners,  do  not  strike  us  as  what  the  Greeks 
would  very  probably  have  introduced  in  such  a 
position ; they  are  out  of  place  as  ornament, 
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*nd  not  very  useful  as  stiffeners.  The  view  of 
jhe  temple  shows  the  great  statue  of  Athenb 
acing  us  at  the  extremity  of  the  cella.  The 
drawing  has  been  carefully  exeouted,  and  the 
restoration  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
however  it  may  be  open  to  some  oritioism  in 
detail.  It  is  further  elucidated  by  a cross- 
seotion  drawing  (1,121). 

Among  the  general  collection  of  drawings 
there  are  a large  proportion  which  it  is  of  no 
use  to  partioularise,  as  they  show,  with  little 
variation,  the  same  features  which  we  have  seen 
in  domestio  architecture  at  the  Academy  for 
some  seasons  back, — thin  briok  pilasters,  and 
dormers  with  scrolls  to  their  gablets.  There 
are  a good  many  well-drawn  examples  of  this 
type,  and  they  serve  in  the  aggregate  to  repre- 
sent the  prevalent  tendency  of  the  day  in 
architecture,  which  is  one  legitimate  object  of 
the  Architectural  Room,  and,  therefore,  so  far, 
they  have  a locus  standi.  It  is  vexatious  to 
find  architects  who  have  shown  real  power  in 
picturesque  and  original  design  taking  to  this 
mere  imitation  of  a bastard  Classic.  Mr.  Ernest 
George,  for  instance  (if  he  be  responsible  for  the 
design  of  “ Nos.  46  and  47,  Cheapside,”  exhibited 
under  the  names  of  Messrs.  George  & Peto), 
has  certainly  gone  baok  very  much  from  his 
old  faith  in  standing  sponsor  for  such  a 
building  as  this,  in  which  the  ground-story 
has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  super- 
structure, the  openings  being  spaced  quite 
independently  of  the  openings  and  piers  above, 
the  solid  angle  of  a tall  building  resting  on  an 
angle-window  on  the  ground  story.  This  is  not 
only  not  architectural  design,  it  is  not  even 
building.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  who  has  at  times 
been  no  little  of  a sinner  in  the  same  way,  has  in 
his  principal  drawing  here,  “The  St.  James’s 
branch  officeof  the  National  Insurance  Company” 
(1224), shown  muoh  better  and  more  rational  quali- 
ties of  design.  Here  there  is  a solid  basement  with 
arched  windows  which  are  kept  central  with  the 
windows  above,  and  the  whole  design  has  some- 
thing stable  to  stand  upon.  In  another  respect, 
the  followers  of  what  some  of  them  term  the 
Free  Classic  style  may  take  a lesson  from  Mr. 
Robson’s  design  for  the  “ Buildings  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water-Colours”  (1164). 
Mr.  Robson  adopts  “ Free  Classic,”  but  it  is  not 
made  of  thin  brick  pilasters  and  rococo  (except 
one  row  of  those  eternal  festoons,  which  he  had 
much  better  have  omitted)  ; it  is  an  application 
of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  Classic  detail  in 
a rather  new  and  effective  manner.  The  solid 
story  at  the  top,  nnpierced  by  windows,  we 
presume  represents  the  walls  of  the  picture- 
gallery,  and  has  a good  effect  architecturally, 
besides  explaining  the  purport  of  the  building  ; 
but  we  presume  a lift  will  be  provided  for  visitors, 
if  the  pictures  are  to  be  hung  on  the  top  story. 

There  seems  to  be  a reaction  in  favour  of 
Gothic  among  the  young  members  just  coming 
into  the  profession,  for  we  have  one  Academy 
medal  drawing  representing  “A  West  End 
Club  ” (1,105),  which  looks  like  a dismantled 
Medimval  fortress,  and  another  representing 
“ A Casino  for  an  Inland  Wateriog-place  ” 
(1,145),  which  is  like  a church  more  than  any- 
thing else,  though  it  is  not  so  absurdly  and 
aggressively  Medimval  as  the  club-house,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of  in  reviewing  the 
students’  drawings  at  the  Institute.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding’s  “ Children’s  Hospital,  Finsbury  ” 
(1,163),  is  shown  in  two  very  good  drawings, 
but  is  a curious  specimen  of  want  of  perception 
of  scale  in  regard  to  the  different  parte ; what 
the  great  excrescence  on  the  top  seen  in  the 
exterior  view  is,  we  do  not  exactly  make  out, 
but  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  it  is  on  an 
entirely  different  scale  from  the  substructure, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  another 
drawing  on  a larger  scale,  and  pasted  on  to  this 
one.  To  a less  extent  the  same  discrepancy 
occurs  in  the  design  towards  the  internal  court- 
yard, where  one  of  the  upper  stories  seems  quite 
different  in  soale  from  the  ground  story.  We 
see  evidence  of  confusion  of  idea  as  to  scale  not 
unfrequently  in  architectural  design,  but  seldom 
in  so  pronounced  a form  as  this:  much  of  the 
design  is  good,  taken  in  parts,  but  it  is  incon- 
gruous as  a whole.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland  sends 
two  powerful  and  effective  sepia  drawings  of 
parts  of  Holloway  College,  Egham,  in  the  Bame 
style  as  two  which  he  sent  last  year,  but  we 
somewhat  doubt  if  the  drawings,  with  their 
marked  effectiveness,  do  not  flatter  the  real 
effeot  of  the  building. 

The  most  important  drawing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  Mr. 
Pearson’s  “North  Elevation  of  Truro  Cathe- 


dral” (1,134),  a fine  cleanly-executed  geome- 
trical drawing : of  the  design  we  have  spoken 
on  a former  occasion.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “St. 
Elizabeth’s,  Reddish,  near  Manchester,”  is  shown 
in  two  fine  water-colour  views  of  interior  and 
exterior  (1,130,  1,139)  ; it  is  a large  solidly, 
built  red-brick  church  in  Romanesque  style, 
with  fine  interior ; the  tower  we  cannot  profess 
to  like  very  muoh.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “Free 
Church  of  Crieff,  Perthshire  ” (1,102),  is  a plain, 
unpretentious,  and  not  unpleasing  Gothic  church, 
without  any  “ filagree  ” about  it;  the  style  of 
this  makes  it  the  more  surprising  that  the 
same  architect  should  put  forth  such  a piece  of 
fiddle-faddle  as  the  two  London  houses  (1,110) 
hung  about  with  wreaths,  and  adorned  with  pots 
on  the  angles.  Mr.  Robson’s  “ London  School  ” 
(1,113),  though  nominally  in  the  same  style, 
shows  that  it  may  be  carried  out  with  much 
less  of  this  littleness  of  detail  and  much  more 
of  effectiveness  in  grouping,  in  which  respect 
this  building  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many 
schools  which  the  same  architect  has  produced 
for  the  School  Board,  and  shows  a decided 
advance  in  true  architectural  qualities  over  some 
of  the  earlier  ones.  Among  the  church  designs 
Mr.  Pullan’s  design  for  the  “ English  Church  at 
Baveno  ” (1,174),  an  interior  view,  is  worth 
notice;  it  is  an  octagon  Romanesque  churoh 
decorated  almost  entirely  with  colour  on  walls 
and  roof,  the  designs  consisting  mainly  of  con- 
ventional foliage  of  early  Gothic  character,  in 
fine  free  flowing  style.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  very  good  and  refined,  and  there  is  a certain 
originality  about  it.  Another  good  point  in 
churoh  architecture  is  shown  in  the  interior  of 
“New  Church,  Highgate  ” (1,215),  by  Mr. 
Mileham,  in  which  solid  brick  arches  are  built 
across  the  ohurch  instead  of  timber  principals, 
the  purlins  resting  on  the  gables  of  the  arohes ; 
this  gives  a very  solid  and  monumental  appear- 
ance to  the  interior,  without  being  so  costly  as 
a vaulted  roof.  But  what  of  the  acoustic  effect  ? 
There  may  be  some  question  about  that,  we 
should  fear. 

In  decorative  design,  Mr.  Aitohison  exhi- 
bits two  sides  of  “a  new  drawing-room” 
(1,178,  1,191).  One  side  of  these  shows  the 
doors,  which  are  apparently  mahogany,  or  else 
doors  coloured  to  a dark  reddish  tint  of  that 
nature.  For  once  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Aitohison  has  introduced  a discordant  note  into 
his  work,  in  these  same  doors.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  the  wall  paper  is  a delicate  green,  that 
of  the  dado  grey,  and  these  dark  and  hot- 
coloured  doors  seem  to  have  no  harmony  with 
the  rest  at  all.  The  side  without  the  doors  looks 
a great  deal  better  and  more  harmonious ; the 
doors  seem  foreign  to  the  general  scheme  of 
colour.  The  deooration  of  the  corridor  of  the 
Royal  Mausoleum,  Frogmore,  by  Messrs. 
Homann  & Son  (1,206),  is  heated  and  disagree- 
able in  effect  from  the  prevalence  of  tints  ap- 
proaohing  to  pink.  Another  exhibitor,  Mr.  O. 
W.  Davis,  shows  a very  carefully-exeouted  and 
pretty  drawing  of  the  Bide  of  a drawing-room, 
an  exact  reproduction  of  some  of  the  richer  (by 
comparison)  of  the  Adams’  style  of  decoration. 
The  Adams  were  among  the  worst  and  most 
feeble  colourists  who  ever  practised,  and  that 
any  one  in  these  days  (when  we  have  at  least 
learned  to  understand  something  about  colour) 
should  deliberately  choose  to  reproduce  this  kind 
of  pink-and-yellow  decoration  is  a curious 
example  of  the  influence  of  fashion.  Mesers. 
Shrigley  & Hunt’s  “Design  for  Ceiling  Decora- 
tion” for  a house  [we  presume],  near  Liverpool 
(1,207),  is  quiet  and  good;  and,  as  a piece  of 
ceiling  deooration,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
properly-centralised  design  (if  one  may  so  put 
it)  ; that  is,  it  looks  the  same  every  way,  which 
we  hold  to  be  essential  to  a ceiling  design, 
which  should  not  contain  figures  or  other 
elements  in  the  design  such  as  can  only  look 
right  in  one  direction. 

We  omitted  to  notice  a nice  piece  of  geo- 
metrical drawing  of  Classic  work,  the  “ Centre 
Portion  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts” 
(1,196),  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet.  This  is  a good  deal 
in  the  style  which  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  accli- 
matised in  Glasgow:  free  treatment  of  details, 
based  chiefly  on  Greek  architecture.  It  is  a 
refined  piece  of  work,  but  looks  very  much  as  if  it 
would  require  marble  rather  thau  stone  for  its 
adequate  execution.  The  lower  portion,  showing 
the  entrance,  we  gave  an  illustration  of  last 
week.  The  kind  of  drawing  here  exhibited, — 
carefully  executed  geometrical  drawing  to  a 
large  scale, — in  which  the  details  can  be  well 
seen,  is  the  class  of  architectural  illustration  of 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  at  the 
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Academy.  Mr.  Tarver’s  “ New  Dining-room,  i 
Wadhurst  Park”  (1,203),  shows  the  carved: 
stone  fireplaoe,  with  armorial  bearings ; but  the  i 
drawing  seems  to  have  been  hurriedly  exeouted,  ! 
and  conveys  an  idea  of  coarse  execution  in  the  • 
carved  work,  whioh  is  probably  not  the  case  in  . 
fact. 

Among  other  drawings  in  the  room,  which  : 
form  part  of  the  record  of  what  has  been  i 
recently  done,  we  may  mention  the  “View  of  I 
the  Entrance  to  the  New  Market  at  the  corner  i 
of  Farringdon-street  ” (1,125),  by  Mr.  Horace  ; 
Jones  ; “ Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  Lewis- 
ham” (1,118),  by  Mr.  James  Brooks;  “New  > 
Buildings  in  course  of  erection  at  Brasenose  : 
College”  (1,136),  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson;  “New  ; 
Leadenhall  Market,”  exterior  and  interior  views  : 
(1,141-42),  Mr.  Horace  Jones  ; “Proposed 
Cathedral  for  the  Falkland  Islands  ” (1,168), 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott ; “ St.  Augustine’s  Church, 
Croydon”  (1,160),  by  the  same  architect ; and  i 
various  dwelling-houses,  large  and  small;  but  I 
nothing  on  a really  large  soale  in  house  archi- 
tecture is  inoluded  in  this  year’s  exhibition, 
— no  mansion  of  the  highest  class,  that  is  to  > 
say. 

We  repeat  our  wish  that  there  should  be  more  ( 
of  large-size  geometric  drawings  showing  study  : 
of  detail,  and  less  of  these  mere  views,  whioh  t 
seem  annually  to  repeat  themselves,  and  which  1 
afford  no  suggestion  for  such  detailed  comment  i 
as  we  should  be  glad  to  give  to  a more  strictly  j 
architectural  olass  of  drawings. 


VARNISHING  DAY  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

It  is  only  a few  of  the  oldest  exhibitors  at  the  i 
Royal  Academy  who  can  now  remember  when  l 
the  Academicians  alone  were  allowed,  within  a i 
few  days  of  the  first  Monday  in  May,  the  enjoy-  ■ 
ment  of  beautifying  their  pictures  by  the  fasci-  i 
nating  charms  of  varnish.  It  used  to  be  said  by  ; 
unhappy  outsiders  that  the  painter  R.A.’s  availed  i 
themselves  of  the  entire  month  of  April  to  paint 
at  their  pictures  as  they  hung  on  the  walls  of  > 
the  exhibition ; and  absurd  stories  have  been  i 
told  of  Turner  sending  in  framed  blank  oanvases,  i 
on  whioh  he  was  supposed  to  paint  those  marvelB 
that  are  now  so  justly  prized,  and  from  whioh  l 
artists  may  long  learn  many  of  the  greatest  ii 
seorets  of  the  painter’s  art.  But  even  in  the  old  ( 
and  more  ungenerous  days  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ' 
outsiders  who  desired  to  varnish  their  pictures 
had  but  to  apply  for  permission  to  do  so  to  i 
have  their  wish  granted;  after  a time  this  f 
privilege  was  allowed  by  right  to  all  exhibitors,  i 
and  a special  day  has  now,  for  some  years,  been  c 
set  aside  for  the  purpose,  when  painters  may,  if  I 
they  think  proper,  add  those  last  “ artistio  t 
touches  ” which  the  outside  world  supposes,  with  : 
some  correctness,  do  so  much  in  completing  the  e 
pictorial  effect.  The  experienced  painter,  how-  • 
ever,  rarely  avails  himself  of  this  privilege,  of  i 
which  his  younger  brethren  are  so  fond ; and  he  s 
is  very  likely  to  give  the  advioe,  to  let  the  e 
picture  alone,  a remark  that  frequenters  of  the  £ 
galleries  on  Varnishing  Day  must  remember  i 
having  very  constantly  heard. 

Varnishing  Day  at  the  Royal  Academy  , 
presents  now  a very  different  aspect  to  a 
varnishing  day  some  years  back ; the  whole  i 
race  of  painters  of  the  evidently  struggling  2 
olass  appear  to  have  passed  away,  and,  even  in  . 
these  days  of  eccentric  artistic  costume,  the  e 
long  hair,  the  Raffaelle  coat,  and  the  artist’s  s 
hat  no  longer  adorn  or  disfigure  our  business-  • 
like  and  flourishing  exhibitors  at  Burlington  : 
House  ; although,  in  these  busy  days,  probably, 
if  we  had  time  to  inquire,  we  should  find  exist-  ■ 
ing,  just  as  much  amongst  artists  as  amongst  l 
other  people,  not  a little  of  that  affeotation  of  l 
success  which  is  mistaken  for  the  reality,  and  a e 
very  natural  and  proper  desire  to  conceal  un-  ■ 
pleasant  facts  relating  to  a little  vellum-backed  c 
book,  the  pages  of  which  are  not  alike  equally  ] 
satisfactory  to  all  artists.  We  rather  Buspect  i 
that  it  is  this  species  of  literary  research,  the  < 
bank  - account  question,  this  combination  of  > 
brush-work  and  commercial  considerations,  that 
lead 8 to  so  much  hasty  and  only  partially  con-  i 
sidered  labour ; for,  after  all,  even  the  painter 
must  admit,  we  should  think,  that  he  not  un-  i 
frequently  finds  himself  taking  an  ill-propor-  : 
tioned  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  his  work  in  i 
comparison  with  the  few  hours  occupied  in  the  ' 
execution  of  his  picture.  But  the  painter  of  the  i 
present  day  is  a very  different  person, — we  had  < 
almost  written  personage, — to  the  limner  of  the 
past,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  he,  like  his  i 
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friend  the  actor,  is  not,  perhaps  more  proud  of 
being  a successful  man  of  business  than  of  being 
a thorough  artist.  In  many  cases  this  is  dearly 
so,  and  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  a more 
than  usually  successful  Academician  numbers 
among  his  acquaintance  many  more  great 
merchants  and  purchasers  of  pictures  than  he 
numbers  old  artistic  friends, — professional,  or 
mere  lovers  of  the  beautiful  art.  In  this  respect 
great  painters,  perhaps,  are  entitled  to  the  old 
sympathy  that  formerly  was  so  often  expressed 
in  the  phrase  “ poor  artists,”  not  because 
amongst  the  wealthy  mercantile  classes  are  not 
to  be  found  accomplished  and  agreeable  com- 
panions, but  because  in  giving  up  the  large  and 
liberal  professional  intercourse  with  artists  of 
various  kinds  and  of  various  degrees,  they  lose 
that  great  incentive  to  true  work,  the  emulation 
which  is  the  result  of  the  frank  acknowledgment 
of  other  men’s  merits.  At  all  events,  there 
appears,  in  the  present  day,  a very  strong  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  a great  many  of  our  painters 
I to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  successful 
I money-makers  and  men  of  position  in  Booiety 
i than  genuine  artists. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Tub  last  winter  exhibition  of  the  Society 
1 suggested  a special  comment  on  the  remarkably 

I large  proportion  of  fine  work  exhibited,  although 
in  an  exhibition  nominally  of  sketches  and 
Btudies.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  expenditure  of 
brain  and  brush  work  on  that  collection  of  draw- 
I iugs  that  the  season  exhibition,  which  opened 
I this  week,  is  not  as  strong  as  some  which  have 
| preceded  it.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  fact,  for 
ii  any  Society  to  produce  two  exhibitions  annually, 
j and  keep  them  both  at  the  highest  point  to 
I which  the  collective  talent  of  the  Society  is 
equal. 

JVIr.  Taderaa  is  not  represented  in  the  present 
’!  exhibition,  which  in  itself  leaves  a notable  gap, 
il  and  Mrs.  Allingham  contributes  less  than  usual. 
b Her  principal  work  is  “The  Children’s  Tea” 
1'  (248),  an  interior  with  figures  on  rather  a larger 

Isoale  than  usual  with  thiB  artist ; the  children 
hero  are  upper-class  children,  and  Mrs.  Allingham 
|j  hardly  contrives  to  make  them  so  interesting 
>1  and  expressive  as  her  peasant  children,  though 

I the  technical  excellence  of  the  drawing  is  quite 
up  to  her  usual  standard.  Mrs.  Angell’s  master- 
piece is  “ Raspberries  ” (271),  which  are  almost 
more  real  than  actual  raspberries.  Among  the 

I best  thiugs  in  the  exhibition  are  Mr.  H.  Wallis’s 
two  continuations  of  his  “ Merchant  of  Venice” 
series  ; the  one  representing  Tubal  and  Shylock 
(58),  the  other  Nerissa  obtaining  the  ring  from 
Gratiano.  The  figure  of  Nerissa,  in  her  man’s 
costume,  looks  rather  too  small  and  boy-like ; 
Gratiano  is  a good  conception  of  the  character, 
not  too  refined.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd  sends  a 
rather  large  work  entitled  “ Potato  Gatherers  ” 
(143),  a work  suggesting  reminiscences  of 
the  feeling  of  Jules  Breton,  but  presenting 
at  the  same  time  less  pathos  in  the  figures, 
and  more  lightness,  freshness,  and  aerial 
effect  in  the  landscape  than  we  generally 
find  in  Breton’s  subdued  and  sombre  back- 
grounds. It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  serious  works  iu  meaning  and  feeling 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  has  exhibited,  and  should  ad- 
vance his  reputation.  These  are  the  only  figure 
pictures  we  noticed  that  are  of  special  or  par- 
ticular interest.  Sir  John  Gilbert  exhibits  one 
Hof  his  dashing  pieces  of  bravura,  in  the  shape  of 

I a procession  of  gorgeously  draped  figures  and 
horses  crowded  together ; it  is  effective,  no 
doubt,  but,  then,  we  have  seen  it  all  so  often 
before.  Mr.  C.  Rigby’s  “ First  Letter  Home  ” 
jj(220)  is  an  interesting  figure,  but  the  point  of 
ithe  work  does  not  explain  itself  very  well.  Mr. 
DWalter  Duncan  is  unequal  and  disappointing, 
hnd  we  certainly  cannot  acoept  his  “ Postumus 
find  Imogen”  (176)  as  representatives  of  the 
[Rovers.  “Circe”  (168),  with  two  or  three  of 
I her  transformed  victims  about  her,  is  a superior 
lisvork  to  this,  and  is  certainly  out  of  the  common 
run  of  classical  subjects  in  its  treatment; 
tfrigher  interest  and  pathos  would  have  been 
ngiven  to  it  if  the  painter  could  have  made  more 
(1)f  the  human  expression  which  we  might  fancy 
hvould  have  been  traceable  through  the  disguise 
r )f  the  swinish  tabernacle.  Mr.  Buckman’s  “ The 
sToast  of  the  Army  and  Navy”  (164)  is  a good 
Hgroup  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  a favourable 
[ iipeoi men  of  this  artist’s  conscientious  endeavour 
fejiO  combine  the  realism  of  humble  life  with 
Bkfctistio  grouping  and  effect.  The  effort  to  treat 


such  subjects  “ decoratively  ” Mr.  Buokman 
seems  to  have  abandoned. 

Among  landscapes  a striking  suocess  is  made 
by  Mr.  Boyce  in  the  painting  of  old  buildings, 
in  which  he  was  always  successful,  and  in  the 
representation  of  sunlight  effect  (in  which  he  is 
not  always  so  successful)  in  “ Halton  Castle, 
Northumberland”  (2);  the  buildings  are  beyond 
praise,  and  the  effect  of  sunlight  coming  through 
the  foliage  on  the  left  is  marvellously  truthful. 
It  is  curious  that  the  same  artist  exhibits  a 
drawing  at  “ By  well,  Northumberland  ” (243), 
equally  noticeable  for  absence  of  light  and  aerial 
effect,  though  full  of  fine  detail.  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale  exhibits  a very  fine  evening  scene  (157), 
and  Mr.  H.  Moore  a sea  and  sky  in  his  beBt 
style,  “ A Break  in  the  Storm”  (9).  Mr.  Hale’s 
“ Across  the  Moor”  should  also  be  noticed  (23). 
Mr.  A Goodwin’s  “Nightfall”  (36),  a forest 
scene  with  a red  gleam  seen  through  the  trees, 
is  certainly  fine  in  general  effect;  but  the  red 
patch  of  sky  is  only  red  colour,  not  light,  nor 
does  the  colour  appear  to  us  to  be  such  as  is 
possible  in  an  evening  sky;  at  any  rate,  we 
never  saw  it  in  nature.  Mr.  Naftel  is  one  of  the 
old  contributors  who  does  not,  like  some  others, 
stand  still  or  go  baokward  ; his  drawings  this 
year  are  among  the  best  he  has  ever  exhibited; 
and  in  one,  “ Autumn  ” (106),  he  shows  a degree 
of  poetio  feeling  beyond  what  we  have  before 
noticed  in  his  always  well  executed  but  generally 
rather  realistio  work.  Mr.  Hunt  has  some  fine 
drawings,  worthy  of  much  looking  into,  but  he 
is  not  at  his  best  in  this  exhibition  ; his 
most  elaborate  drawing,  “ Summer  Afternoon, 
Sonning”  (55),  seems  to  fail  partially  through 
over-refinement  of  execution ; it  wants  force  and 
reality  : but  this,  of  course,  is  only  speaking 
comparatively,  in  relation  to  the  general  tenour 
of  his  work.  Mr.  H.  M.  Marshall’s  two  prin- 
cipal views  in  London,  “A  City  Square, — St. 
Bartholomew  ” (49)  and  “ Westminster, — Even- 
ing after  Rain”  (91),  are  admirable;  in  these 
and  other  drawings  Mr.  Marshall  is  doing  an 
excellent  work  in  showing  the  artistic  and  pic- 
turesque meaning  which  is  to  be  found  in  London 
street  scenes,  and  has  made  the  subjeot  quite 
his  own.  Mr.  A.  Fripp,  in  “ Lulworth  ” (96)  and 
“Prawn  Fishers”  (66),  realises  that  pecu- 
liarly bright  sunlight  effect  whioh  he  has  a 
special  power  over.  Mr.  Waterlow’s  “ The  Pet 
Lamb  ” (39)  is  an  example  of  powerful  and 
broad  water-colour  Btyle,  of  whioh,  to  say  truth, 
there  is  not  quite  enough  in  the  exhibition, 
the  tendency  of  some  the  best  artists  of  the 
Water-colour  Sooiety  being  rather  too  much  in 
the  direction  of  a manner  which  does  not 
represent  the  most  characteristic  powers  of 
water-oolour  as  a medium,  and  suggests  rather 
the  idea  of  miniature  oil-painting.  Miss 
Montalba  (131)  tries  to  persuade  us  that  the 
Thames  can  show  the  same  silver  gleam  and 
bright  diffused  sunlight  effect  which  she  has 
poured  over  many  of  her  Venetian  scenes.  It 
is,  at  least,  a highly  pleasing  illusion.  The 
recent  member,  Mr.  Pilsbury,  continues  to 
exhibit  in  his  drawings  the  minute,  but  rather 
hard,  realism  whioh  marked  his  contributions 
from  the  first.  The  best  of  them  is  “ Sand- 
hills” (188),  as  the  subjeot  is  one  the  interest 
of  which  oonsists  in  realistio  painting.  When 
we  come  to  deal  with  broader  aspects  of  land- 
soape  in  the  same  way,  one  oan  only  feel  that 
this  is  a method  of  treatment  which  very  soon 
reaches  the  limits  of  its  interest,  and  ignores 
the  deeper  and  more  suggestive  elements  of 
landscape.  The  opposite  extreme  is  reaohed  in 
tho  work  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Palmer,  “ The  Bell- 
man, from  II  Penseroso”  (61),  whioh  oooupies 
the  centre  position  at  the  top  of  the  room,  and 
whioh  is  powerful,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a sense 
poetic,  but  it  is  not  nature.  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton 
has  a fine  study  of  a snow-clad  mountain  (73)  ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp  is  represented  by  several  works 
up  to  his  usual  fine  standard,  but  not  among 
the  most  striking  of  his  productions.  Architects 
will  regard  with  interest  Mr.  H.  Riviere’s  care- 
fully-executed view  of  the  Forum  at  Rome  (84). 

The  Society  have  remodelled  the  form  of  their 
catalogue  after  the  French  fashion,  placing  the 
names  of  the  artists  prominently  in  the  centre 
of  the  page,  and  the  title  and  number  of  each 
work  beneath  the  name.  Another  feature  in 
connexion  with  the  exhibition,  also  derived  from 
Frenoh  example,  consists  in  the  offer  of  a shilling 
book,  containing  reproductions  of  sketches  in 
blaok  and  white,  we  presume  by  the  artists,  of 
the  principal  drawings.  These,  though  slight, 
are  beautiful  and  artistio  little  sketobes,  making 
a really  remarkable  shilling’s  worth,  and  forming 
a delightful  reminiscence  of  the  exhibition. 


THE  OLD  LAW  COURTS,  WESTMINSTER. 

The  proximate  centralisation  of  all  the  law 
courts  in  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justioe,  now  near- 
ing completion  in  the  Strand,  raises  the  question 
for  final  determination  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  site  of  the  old  Law  Courts  at  West- 
minster. Their  demolition  was  always  assumed 
in  connexion  with  the  late  Sir  CharleB  Barry’s 
designs  for  completing  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster; but  so  much  occurred  during  his  life- 
time, and  has  occurred  since  his  lamented 
decease,  to  burke  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plans  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  that  it 
is  to  be  seriously  hoped,  now  the  final  oppor- 
tunity has  arrived,  nothing  will  be  allowed  to 
Btand  in  the  way  of  their  complete  fulfil- 
ment, as  nearly  as  the  altered  circumstances 
will  admit.  We  have  often  referred  to  this 
matter  in  our  pages,  but  its  importance  is  such 
to  the  repute  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and 
bis  no  less  lamented  sen,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  that 
we  cannot  forbear  again  calling  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  matter,  not  only  as  one  of 
personal,  but  real  imperial  repute. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  C.  Barry’s  plans 
suffered  grievous  detriment  at  the  hands  of 
Parliament  and  successive  Ministers  of  Public 
Works.  Not  only  was  the  Victoria  Tower  shorn 
of  the  graceful  finish  of  the  roof  intended  by 
Sir  Charles,  and  the  substitution  of  the  present 
garish,  almost  tinsel-looking  staging  and  flag- 
staff, but  his  whole  design,  as  regardedj  New 
Palace  Yard,  was  sacrificed  to  considera- 
tions of  a very  material  and  sordid  character, 
unless  all  that  has  been  done  there  is  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a tentative  nature  only.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  in 
their  entirety  is  now  out  of  the  question, — that 
is,  is  impossible,  though  to  do  bo  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  These  were  to  complete 
the  quadrangle  from  the  Clock  Tower, — now  left 
gaunt  and  bare,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
surroundings, — by  a line  of  buildings  along 
Bridge-street,  with  a very  handsome  towered 
gateway  faoing  Parliament-street,  and  a con- 
tinuation of  a line  of  buildings  masking  and 
flanking  Westminster  Hall  till  they  fitly  joined 
the  present  entrance  to  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  in 
Old  Palace  Yard.  This  fa9ade  was  to  include 
the  novel  feature  of  an  external  arcade,  whioh 
would  have  lent  considerable  elegance  and 
variety  to  this  part  of  the  design.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  could  all  this  have  been  car- 
ried out,  the  tout-ensemble  would  have  formed 
an  architectural  coup-d’ceil  equal  to  anything  at 
our  universities,  oathedral  towns,  or  in  Con- 
tinental cities. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  construction  of 
the  tunnel  of  the  Distriot  Railway  across  the 
angle  of  New  Palace  Yard  forbade  the  idea  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  requiring  such  foundations 
as  those  intended,  though  we  must  regard  this 
as  an  irreparable  loss  to  our  metropolitan  archi- 
tecture. There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  the 
utmost  should  not  be  done,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  carry  out  the  original  design,  and,  where 
divergency  must  now  arise,  to  let  the  remainder 
at  least  satisfy  the  eye  and  be  not  altogether  a 
loss  of  what  was  originally  intended.  This 
would  consist  in  following  implicitly  the  design 
for  flanking  Westminster  Hall  to  the  point  where 
New  Palace  Yard  commences,  and  thence  to 
complete  the  quadrangle  by  the  ereotion  of  a 
handsome  Gothic  screen  in  open  stonework  of 
fairly  imposing  height,  with  gateways  of  entry 
and  exit.  Sculptured  decoration  here,  as  in 
contiguous  parts  of  the  building,  would  be  very 
admissible,  and,  while  comparatively  light  as  to 
superimposed  weight,  we  cannot  but  think 
would  be  very  effective.  This  is  no  new  idea. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  prepared  designs  for  carrying 
out  something  of  the  kind,  and  open  screens 
with  gateways  have  always  been  found  pleasing 
wherever  tried,  as,  for  one  instance,  that  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  It  would  be  possible, 
perhaps,  to  combine  with  this  an  interior  arcade, 
similar  to  the  one  now  existing  along  one  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  but  of  a lighter  character, 
some  portion  of  which  could  be  used  as  a shelter 
for  carriages  and  horses  in  waiting  for  members, 
and  thus  be  of  much  servioe.  The  present 
enclosure  of  New  Palace  Yard,  consisting  of 
railings  and  clustered  lamps  not  in  keeping 
with  the  building,  can  only  have  been  of  a tenta- 
tive and  temporary  nature.  That  there  is  yet  a 
fair  opportunity  in  eome  such  way  as  we  have 
suggested  of  adding  a completeness  and  con- 
gruity  to  the  whole  design  at  this  point  of  view 
we  are  persuaded,  and  hence  urgently  trust 
that  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  demo- 
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lition  of  the  old  Courts  will  be  faithfully  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry  and  our  national  arohiteotural 
repute. 

While  on  this  subjeot  we  may  add  a few  words 
on  what  is  so  closely  related  to  it,  and  that  is 
the  ultimate  completion  of  the  whole  approach 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  various  schemes  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  entertained  ia  regard  to 
this  are  well  known,  at  least  in  the  arohiteotural 
and  political  worlds,  but  questions  of  finanoe 
have  Btood  in  the  way,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  a piecemeal  fulfilment.  We  recently  re- 
viewed the  scheme  just  put  forth  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices  on 
the  Spring-gardens  Bite.  Without  condemning 
it  we  could  not  regard  it  aB  an  entire  abandon, 
ment  of  the  scheme  to  carry  out  a succession 
of  buildings  of  a grandiose  character  from  the 
new  Foreign  Office  to  the  corner  of  Great 
George-street.  This  would  involve  the  widening 
of  the  whole  thoroughfare,  as  included  in  all 
former  schemes,  by  the  removal  of  the  block  of 
buildings  now  forming  the  restricted  line  of 
Parliament-street.  This  is,  of  course,  a fore- 
gone conclusion  in  regard  to  anything  at  all  to 
be  done  in  the  matter.  The  vista  thus  obtained, 
with  a full  view  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  finished  as  above  indicated, 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  arohiteotural  displays 
which  the  metropolis  oould  present.  But  various 
improvements  must  undoubtedly  suggest  them- 
selves. The  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a central  tower  to  the  Abbey  would  beoome 
more  manifest.  Though  such  a tower  was  evi- 
dently intended  in  the  original  design,  and  the 
Abbey  is  almost  deformed  without  it,  later 
architects  have  pronounced  against  it,  because 
the  old  work  would  not  now  bear  the  superim- 
posed weight.  But  this  would  not  prevent  a 
semi-completion  by  the  ereotion  of  a handsome 
fleche,  which  is  such  a marked  feature  in  many 
Continental  cathedrals,  which  with  the  works 
now  in  progress  at  the  north  entrance  would 
give  a finish  to  the  edifioe  whioh  it  has  not 
hitherto  possessed. 

We  cannot  also  but  think  that  Parliament- 
square  might  be  advantageously  rearranged. 
Its  present  bewildering  array  of  lamps,  statues, 
railings,  and  bedded-out  plants  is  anything  but 
a happy  one.  A central  national  monument, 
emblematic  of  our  Constitutional  history,  would 
be  far  better,  surrounded  by  suitable  evergreen 
shrubs  allowed  to  attain  their  natural  growth. 
A few  powerful  effulgent  lamps  of  good  design 
would  be  more  dignified  than  the  present  multi- 
farious clustered  ones.  The  statues,  with  addi- 
tional ones,  might  find  appropriate  positions  in 
the  improved  thoroughfare  of  Whitehall  on 
nearing  the  Parliament  Houses.  Wide  pave- 
ments, elegant  lamps,  a line  of  trees  on  each 
side,  and  buildings  of  a sufficiently  worthy 
character,  whether  public  offices  or  not,  though 
these  would  be  most  congruous,  would  give  us  a 
thoroughfare  of  whioh  to  be  proud,  and  of  these 
we  have  lamentably  too  few. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  of 
“ taking  time  by  the  forelock.”  Some  suoh  im- 
provements as  we  have  indicated  must  un- 
doubtedly occur,  and  we  have  pointed  out  the 
minimum  rather  than  otherwise  of  what  should 
be  done,  unless  the  opportunity  is  to  be  lost  of 
making  the  locality  the  finest  site  in  London. 
Having  referred  to  what  may  yet  be  done  in  the 
way  of  partial  justice  to  Sir  C.  Barry’s  memory 
in  regard  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
landward  side,  we  would  refer  to  another  public 
building  which  has  Buffered,  if  not  equally,  yet 
materially,  from  the  injudicious  interference  of 
the  authorities.  The  meagre  sky-line  of  the 
New  Foreign  Office  is  patent  to  all,  and  the 
poverty-looking  appearance  of  the  almost  iso- 
lated Btatues  of  the  central  portion.  It  is  well 
known  that  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  original  design 
comprised  domes  at  the  ends.  These  would  add 
very  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  building,  whioh, 
if  not,  as  Lord  Redesdale  said,  “ sinning  against 
all  the  principles  of  Classical  and  Renaissance 
architecture,”  can  chiefly  be  praised  as  a noble, 
imposing  pile,  without  reference  to  details,  but 
the  chief  fault  of  the  building  is  perhaps  the 
wholly  insignificant  entrance.  This  ought  to 
have  been  the  leading  feature,  but  actually  looks 
more  like  a back-door  entrance  than  anything 
else.  This  could  now  only  be  remedied  by  a 
handsome  portico,  and  we  are  persuaded  the 
building  would  gain  much  by  this  treatment, 
and  we  would  also  decidedly  say,  that  if  the 
central  portion  could  be  domed,  or  otherwise 
Burmounted,  in  harmony  with  the  domes  pro- 


posed for  the  ends,  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
building  as  the  chief  feature  of  Whitehall 
would  be  immensely  improved. 


MUSINGS  ON  THE  MERITS  OF  SOME 
STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE* 

How  well  I can  remember,  a few  years  sinoe, 
wbat  was  said  about  a style  of  architecture 
which  was  to  be  truly  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth  oentury!  All  the  new  materials 
were  to  be  introduced,  as  well  as  iron,  the  use 
of  whioh,  before  the  age  of  coals  and  railways, 
had  been  so  restricted.  But  iron  was  lately 
discoursed  on  eloquently,  from  a constructional 
point  of  view,  in  another  plaoe,  by  Mr.  Stannns, 
so  that  I need  not  dilate  upon  it.  Iron  waB  to 
oocupy  a prominent  position  in  this  renovated 
architectural  era,  of  whioh  the  Crystal  Palace 
had  been  the  pioneer.  Our  instructors,  not  con- 
tent with  merely  prophesying  these  things,  were 
kind  enough  to  treat  us  to  some  specimens,  but 
in  stone  and  brick,  of  this  most  preoious  style  of 
Queen  Victoria,  the  supposed  result  of  the  accu- 
mulated experience  we  infants,  so  to  speak, 
born  so  late  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have 
gathered  from  the  almost  countless  generations 
of  our  forefathers  since  the  Creation!  And 
what  were  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
more  substantial  part  of  this  fresh  style, — for 
the  iron  era  of  architecture  had  not  then 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  seems  yet  a very 
long  time  doing  so?  To  my  own  mind  the 
grandest  thing  the  promoters  then  expended 
their  pains  upon  was  the  adroit  manipulation  of 

the stop-chamfer!  Every  opportunity  waB 

greedily  seized  of— — stopping  the  chamfer! 
And,  to  compensate  the  poor  thing  for  this  cruel, 
forced  interruption,  a little  playful  twist  and 
turn  was  continually  given  to  it.  There  was  a 
notable  specimen  of  this,  now  swept  away,  in 
one  of  our  leading  thoroughfares  which,  for  a 
day  or  two,  muoh  impressed  my  youthful  imagi- 
nation in  those  times. 

The  publication  of  Viollet  le  Due’s  “Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture  ” was,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  stop-chamfer  mania.  For 
in  Mediaeval  France,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
joinery,  this  feature  was  not  infrequent,  muoh 
more  so  than  in  English  work.  All  the  grand 
points,  however,  of  the  Frenohmen  were 
neglected  by  this  particular  [school,  who  only 
imitated  the  chipping  and  cutting-about  oon. 
trivance,  bo  that  the  result  was  by  no  means 
pleasing.  Happily,  the  stop-chamfer  style  has 
almost  died  out,  and  likewise  with  it  the  cuckoo- 
cry  of  a Victorian  architecture.  So  muoh  for 
one  of  those  frothy  bubbles  of  popular  taste  or 
fashion  whioh,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  the  world 
grows  older  and  wiser,  will  reour  at  longer 
intervals.  For  history,  as  experience  has  amply 
proved,  will  repeat  itself.  We  are  none  the  less 
working  quietly,  and  not  bo  noisily,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  architecture  whioh  shall  be 
thoroughly  consonant  with  modern  requirements 
and  notions,  and  characteristic  of  this  age. 

One  of  the  most  healthy  signs  of  the  times 
seems  to  be  the  absence  of  rancour  among  the 
enthusiasts  of  different  architectural  styles,  so 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  our  incurring  the  fate 
of  those  historical  oats  of  Kilkenny.  Minor  dif- 
ferences may  be  sunk  without  sacrificing  great 
principles.  There  is  no  less  vigour  in  anxious 
striving,  nor  less  earnestness  of  purpose  ; but  we 
oease  to  hear  the  perpetual  din  of  war, — the 
Bo-called  “Battle  of  the  Styles.” 

Without  going  farther  back  than  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tectural styles,  there  have  been  a series  of 
revivals,  commencing  with  the  Greek  move- 
ment, the  Roman,  the  English  Gothic  (the  latter 
ending,  so  far,  with  the  transplanting  of  many 
Italian  and  French  Gofchio  features),  and,  lastly, 
the  Queen  Anne  style.  The  adoption  of  the 
French  Renaissance  of  the  period  of  the  chateaux 
on  the  Loire  has  also  been  not  uncommon, 
though  not  so  general  a fancy  as  the  others. 

All  revivals  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
to  a large  extent  ephemeral,  muoh  depending  on 
the  caprioe  of  fashion.  I oannot  but  think  that, 
if  the  merits  of  some  styles  (not  necessarily  those 
just  mentioned)  are  oarefuliy  reviewed  and  dis- 
sected, useful  matter  for  study  may  be  found. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  yet  it  is  often  made,  than  to  imagine  that 
the  rules  of  common  sense  and  of  architectural 
propriety  are  more  applicable  to  one  style  than 
another.  The  principles  of  architectural  purity 


must  of  necessity  be  unohanging,  everlasting,  .r 
No  amount  of  casuistry  can  get  over  this, — be 
the  style  Chinese  or  Batty-Langley.  To  speak  :i 
yet  more  plainly,  art  (and  the  very  essence  of  j 
true  art  must  be  purity)  is  catholic.  The  great  il 
architect  so  lately  taken  to  his  rest  from  our  i 
midst,  in  the  prime  of  life,  eloquently  put  such  j 
an  idea  forward  publicly,  not  long  since,  muoh  .] 
to  the  delight  of  many  who  had,  perhaps,  pre-  ij 
viously  deemed  him  too  muoh  enthralled  in  the  ij 
chains  of  one  particular  style. 

It  is  a valuable  rule  in  design  to  un-  i! 
flinchingly  cast  aside  all  temptations  to  ex-  A 
traneous  or  misplaced  ornamentation,  to  apply  'j 
the  ornament,  in  fact,  in  the  suitable  position,  ,j 
regardless  of  the  exigencies  of  fashion, — to  keep  j 
a tight  curb  on.  Oh,  would  that  every  architect  !ji 
could  in  his  mind’s  eye  fancy  himself  in  the 
position  of  a witness  in  a court  of  law,  oross-  e 
examined  by  a hostile  counsel,  and  be  prepared  i 
to  give  a reason  of  some  kind  for  every  portion  :} 
of  his  composition ! What  a “ badgering  ” the  i 
unfortunate  architect  would  undergo  ! But,  Bup-  I 
posing  a man  oould  pass  scatheless  through  this  •! 
dread  ordeal,  how  very  superior  his  work  would  | 
be  ! In  these  days  of  “ Flying  Dutchmen  ” and  i 
“Wild  Zulus,”  or,  in  other  words,  in  these  express-  i 
train  times,  it  is  most  difficult  to  deliberately  ; 
give  that  amount  of  study  whioh  a sincere  lover  j 
of  his  art  would  wish  to  bestow  on  every  minute  j 
detail.  # I 

As  the  natural  outcome  of  this,  I oannot  do  I 
better  than  quote  one  or  two  of  the  admirable  I 
axioms  of  good  Sir  William  Chambers,  in  his 
work  on  “ Civil  Architecture,”  whioh,  though 
applied  to  the  practice  of  the  more  severe 
Italian  style,  are  equally  good  for  any  other. 
Probably  Chambers  is  little  consulted  by  the 
advocates  of  the  “ Free  Classic”  style,  but  I 
venture  still  to  think  his  book  on  “ Civil  Archi- 1 
teoture”  to  be  a valuable  text-book.  It  was-; 
about  the  first  I read  as  an  architectural^ 
Btudent,  and  many  of  his  sensible  observational 
sank  so  deeply  into  my  mind  as  to  be  still  well* 
remembered.  Here  is  one  : — 

“It  is  sometimes  customary  to  adorn  dies  of- 
pedestals  with  projecting  tablets,  or  with  panels, 
sunk  in,  and  surrounded  with  mouldings.  The 
former  of  these  practices  ought  seldom  to  bei 
admitted,  as  these  tablets  alter  the  general  figure, 
of  the  pedestal,  and,  when  they  project  much,  give' 
it  a heavy  appearance  ; and  the  latter  should  be; 
reserved  for  very  large  pedestals  only,  of  such  kinds1 
as  those  supporting  the  Trajan  and  Autoninei 
columns  at  Rome  and  the  Monument  in  London,] 
where  they  may  be  filled  with  inscriptions,  or 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  analogous  to  the  occasion; 
on  which  the  column  was  erected.  Even  iu  the! 
largest  buildings,  pedestals  are  commonly  too  smalt 
to  admit  of  such  ornaments,  which  only  serve  toi 
give  them  an  unsolid  trifling  appearance,  and  con- 
tribute to  complicate  without  improving  the  com- 
position.” 

Now,  whatever  school  of  architecture  one: 
belongs  to,  such  a comment  as  this  ought  to 
have  weight.  But  how'  often,  in  Elizabethan 
and  Renaissance  work,  have  no  such  rules  been; 
observed  ! Here  is  an  amusing  remark  of  ouri 
authority  : — 

Some  authors  are  very  averse  to  pedestals,  and 
compare  a column  raised  on  a pedestal  to  a man 
mounted  on  stilts,  imagining  that  they  were  first 
introduced  merely  through  necessity,  and  for  want?; 
of  columns  of  sufficient  length.” 


* By  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey.  Read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Arohiteotural  Association,  April  21st,  1882, 


It  is  very  rare  in  Mediaeval  English  work  tc 
find  shafts  placed  on  pedestals,  and  where,  in 
modern  Gothic  churoh  architecture,  it  has  beeni 
attempted,  in  the  endeavour  to  Bhow  the  bases 
of  the  piers  above  the  seats  instead  of  their 
being  rather  put  out  of  prominenoe,  the  result  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  But  pedeBtals,  judiciously- 
set  in  the  proper  places,  are  valuable  hand maida  j 
to  the  architect. 

Let  me  give  another  short  extraot  from:' 
Chambers,  which  is  true  of  any  style,  and  in- i 
culoates  a rule  far  too  often  lost  sight  of : — n 

“ In  all  arches  it  is  to  be  observed  that  thrf 
circular  part  must  not  spring  immediately  from  th«i 
impost  but  take  its  rise  at  such  a distance  above  ifc^ 
as  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  whole  curve  seec>i 
at  the  proper  point  of  view.” 

What  this  means  in  Gothio  phraseology  is  that: 
the  distance  from  the  springing  line  of  the  arohji 
to  the  abaoua  should  be  the  same  dimension  an 
the  projection  of  the  abacus  beyond  the  wall; 
in  fact,  the  praotice  of  stilting  arohes,  as  it  it! 
termed.  & | 

In  another  place  Sir  William  Chamber»|| 
remarks : — 

“Some  writers  there  are  who  object  to pediment:!] 
as  interior  decorations,  because,  say  they,  when: 
the  whole  is  covered  and  enclosed  there  can  be  n«| 
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occasion  for  coverings  to  shelter  each  particular 
part.  In  this,  however,  they  seem  to  carry  their 
reasonings  too  far  ; a step  farther  would  lead  them 
into  tho  same  road  with  Father  Laugier,  who, 
having  sagaciously  found  out  that  the  first  buildings 
: consisted  of  nothing  but  four  trunks  of  trees  and  a 
covering,  considers  almost  every  jiart  of  a building, 
excepting  tho  columns,  the  entablature,  and  tho 
pediment,  as  licentious  or  faulty,  and  in  consequence 
thereof  cavalierly  banishes  at  once  all  pedestals, 
r pilasters,  niches,  arcades,  attics,  domes,  &c.  It  is 
only  by  special  favour  that  he  condescends  to 
tolerate  doors,  or  windows,  or  oven  walls.” 

I should  explain  that  the  Father  Laugier 
against  whom  this  amusing  skit  is  direoted  was 
a French  abbo  who  lived  about  1730,  and  who 
wrote  a popular  work  on  architecture,  of  which 
(as  may  be  imagined  from  the  above  extraot) 
he  knew  little  or  nothing.  Yet  this  book  took 
the  public  fancy  amazingly,  created  a great 
sensation,  and  went  through  several  editions. 
Now  in  Gotbio  buildings,  similarly,  the  use  of 
string-oourses  and  hood  mouldings  to  doors, 
windows,  &o.,  ha3  been  sometimes  animadverted 
upon  as  being  senseless.  And,  as  a rule,  I must 
say  that  suoh  features  internally  are  better 
omitted.  Yet,  in  a plain  building,  with  walls 
undecorated  and  colourless,  it  must  have  often 
been  found  moat  difficult,  with  a flat  surface, 
even  though  incised  or  sculptured,  to  give  that 
vigour  and  boldness  of  effect  whioh  in  this 
climate  is  so  much  wanted  internally.  Project- 
ing string-courses  and  labels  are  a powerful  aid 
to  the  desired  result.  1 will  make  but  one  more 
quotation  from  our  sagacious  authority  : — 

’ “ In  regular  architecture,  no  other  form  of  pedi- 

ment can  be  admitted  besides  the  triangular  or 
round.” 

Illustrations  are  given,  as  doubtless  you  all 
know,  by  Chambers,  of  forms  of  pediments  to 
be  avoided,  suoh  as  the  now  fashionable  way  of 
cutting  a pediment  in  half  in  the  centre,  and 
sticking  a bust  in  the  gap.  I expeot,  however, 
there  are  few  here  who  would  thoroughly  en- 
dorse all  his  severe  academic  ideas,  the  most 
approved  forms  of  pediments  to-day  being 
designed  quite  regardless  of  any  such  axioms. 
How  many  excuses  are  made  to  defend  fantastic 
forms  of  this  kind ! Some  will  say,  “ Let  us 
have  a little  play  of  fancy,  a little  relaxation 
from  the  formal  straight  line  necessitated  by  the 
original  outline  of  the  roof  behind  the  pedi- 
' ment.”  Or  another  one  will  remark,  “ We 
’ ought  not  to  inquire  too  critically  into  the  first 
i meaning  of  the  raking  ooping,  but  should  now 
i simply  regard  it  as  a decorative  feature  only.” 
i V To  my  unsophisticated  mind  suoh  an  admis- 
: sion  opens  up  the  very  flood-gates  of  the 
'■  Bbream  of  architectural  licence.  Once  admit 
i the  virtue  of  the  mutilated  “ broken-in-the- 
middle  ” pediment,  and  there  can  be  no  valid 
j objection  to  the  huge  sham  faqades  of  an  Italian 
. Gothic  ohuroh,  with  the  roof  down,  down,  down 
behind  them  in  the  depths  below.  Then  even 
the  extravaganoes  of  the  Churrigueresque  style 
of  Spain,  or  the  Baroque  of  Italy,  may  be  con- 
1 doned,  notwithstanding  suoh  examples  as  that 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  a pecu- 
: liarly-formed  half-arch,  half-oorbel,  exists,  the 
1 strongest  parts  of  which  in  point  of  oonstruo- 
tion  have  been  cub  away  for  supposed  ornament, 
in  defiance  of  all  architectural  propriety.  I 
may  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  the  debased 
Perpendicular  style  something  equally  bad 
['.occurs  in  some  of  the  door  and  window  quasi- 
i larches,  which  are  in  reality  lintels  cat  into  the 
[form  of  arches,  and  consequently  having  the 
advantages  of  neither.  In  truth,  the  Medisoval 
work  of  our  own  country  is  not  entirely  free 
i from  oooasional  shams ; as,  for  example,  the 
i gabled  ends  of  the  lean-to  aisles  of  the  choir  of 
jjLincoln  Cathedral. 

jj  I oannot  consider  the  western  faQades  of 
^Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  or  Wells, 'to  be 
shams,  as  no  pretence  is  made  to  wholly  follow 
the  lines  of  the  roof  behind,  though  for  this 
reason  more  than  one  eminent  critic  has  raised 
his  voice  in  disapproval.  The  ornamentally- 
shaped  and  moulded  gables  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  the  eminently  pioturesque  dormer 
windows  of  the  chateaux  on  the  Loire,  abide 
by  a different  rule ; for  they  are  definitely 
arranged  to  follow  the  roof  lines  at  the  baok  of 
them,  muoh  on  the  same  principle  as  mouldings 
in  Mediaeval  English  work,  when  they  are 
arranged  on  the  chamfer  or  the  square-ordered 
plan  system.  Ia  nature  the  same  idea  exists, 
the  serrated  forms  of  many  leaves  being  based 
on  an  imaginary  enclosing  line.  But  this  text 
of  a “ broken  pediment  ” must  not  take  up  the 
whole  of  this  sermon.  Very  likely  it  may  be 
said,  “ It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  put  your  foot 


down  upon  this  poor  detail,  and  abuse  it.  But, 
my  good  sir,  what  are  you  going  to  give  ns  in 
exchange  ? ” My  answer  is  that,  instead  of 
being  led  like  a flock  of  sheep  in  pursuit  of  the 
very  peculiar  details  of  late  debased  Dutch 
architecture,  let  us  rather  study  the  beauties  of 
that  early  Renaissance  typified  in  England  by 
the  earlier  Elizabethan,  or  in  France  by  the 
elegant  ohateaux  on  the  Loire.  Instead  of  the 
broken  pediment,  I would  advocate  the  coronet 
for  windows.  The  idea,  the  faint  shadowy  out- 
line of  the  roof  or  covering  to  throw  off  the 
wet  still  exists.  But  there  is  no  pretence  of 
starting  with  a copy,  and  then  stopping  short. 
The  design  of  these  coronets  affords  endless 
scope  to  the  artist  for  fanoy  or  variety  of  forms, 
as  they  can  readily  be  made  very  simple  or  very 
elaborate.  They  are  not,  of  oourse,  so  applicable 
to  dormers.  As  for  the  objection  about  soot 
and  dirt,  wet  and  frost,  being  liable  to  get  into 
the  interstices,  that  is  inevitable,  unless  only  the 
most  severely  designed  forms  are  adhered  to. 
Respecting  the  dormer  windows,  the  chateaux 
on  the  Loire  give  us  excellent  specimens,  plain 
or  very  enriohed,  as  may  suit  best.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  say  that  I am  well  aware  that  that 
great  master,  Inigo  Jones,  did  not  ‘object  to  the 
kind  of  pediment  previously  mentioned  with  a 
bust  in  the  middle,  as  he  had  proposed  to  employ 
it  to  windows  and  elsewhere  in  the  Palace  at 
Whitehall, — that  magnificent  soheme  destined 
never  to  be  carried  out.  But  “ two  blacks  do 
not  make  a white,”  and  even  the  illastrious 
Wren  at  Sfc.  Paul’s  was  notoriously  the  per- 
petrator of  more  than  one  glaring  inconsistency. 

An  elegant  speoimen  of  a window  coronet 
exists  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  Rome.  I almost 
tremble  to  think  whether  it  is  a broken  pedi- 
ment, and  so  to  be  condemned.  Bat  the  grace- 
fully curved  lines  between  the  vases  and  the 
lady's  head,  acting  as  a bracket  to  the  central 
vase  (whioh  is  well  lifted  up  instead  of  being 
buried  in  a deep  hollow  like  the  unfortunate 
bust),  seem  to  me  to  disarm  hostile  criticism. 

Let  me  proceed  with  some  comments  on  our 
English  styles  of  architecture,  oommenoing  with 
Norman.  Some  of  the  ornamental  mouldings  of 
this  period  are  beautiful  and  suggestive,  while 
others,  as  we  know,  are  rather  rude  and  coarse. 
I do  not  allude  to  the  quaint  oat’s  head,  the 
chevron,  billet,  and  some  others,  but  to  those 
ornaments  which  approximate  to  carving, — I 
mean  such  ornaments  as  any  intelligent  country 
mason  can  execute,  if  he  is  furnished  with  clear, 
full-sized  details.  It  is  surely  much  better  to 
do  this  than  to  be  horrified  by  the  sight  of  bad 
carving, — the  work  of  a quasi-carver,  not  a real 
one, — which,  quite  unintentionally,  is  far  more 
grotesque  than  if  its  originator  had  purposely 
intended  to  be  funny. 

Whatever  opinions  may  theoretically  have 
been  formed  about  Norman  architecture  and  its 
rudeness  must  be  dispelled  at  the  first  moment 
when  entering  suoh  a cathedral  as  Durham,  the 
nave  of  whioh  is,  I suppose,  about*  the  most 
magnificent  example  of  the  Btyle  in  this  country. 
The  immense  oylindrioal  piers,  whioh,  if  left 
smooth,  would  have  looked  very  heavy,  are 
judioiously  relieved  by  slight  and  varied  orna- 
mentation, suoh  as  a kind  of  retioulated  pattern, 
the  chevron,  and  the  delicately  incised  channel 
twisting  round  the  pier. 

It  is  worth  while  for  a moment  to  mention  the 
different  ways  in  which,  in  various  styles,  columns 
are  (1)  wreathed ; (2)  twisted ; (3)  spiral  ia 
themselves,  or,  in  fact,  oork-sorewed,  to  use  a 
homely  illustration.  The  Norman  work  at 
Durham  appears  to  me  to  have  the  best  and 
most  legitimate  treatment,  as  the  wreathing 
takes  away  no  appreciable  proportion  of  the 
substance,  while  in  appearance  it  adds  to  the 
strength.  The  seoond  kind  is  on  the  principle 
of  a number  of  strings  or  ropes  all  curled  round 
together.  Here  union  is  strength,  and  the  very 
fact  of  the  curling  has  that  effeot  whioh,  in 
nature,  we  sometimes  see  in  olimbing  plants.  In 
Romanesque  and  Byzantine,  and  in  Italian 
Gothic  architecture  this  kind  of  shaft  is,  of 
course,  very  usual.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
when  employed  in  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  this 
twisting  simply  means  that  so  muoh  has  been 
taken  away  from  the  redundant  substance  of  a 
pier  to  give  it  a more  ornamental  appearance. 
The  third  speoies  of  twist  is  where  the  seotion 
of  the  column  itself  is  spiral  or  crooked,  of 
which  the  poroh  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  is  a well- 
known  example.  To  most  architectural  eyes  at 
the  present  day  the  appearance  is  very  unpleas- 
ing, and  ill-calculated  to  support  weight. 

To  return  to  the  Norman  period.  The  viewB 
of  Classicists,  from  Wren  downwards,  are  well 


known.  I need  scarcely  say  that  I cannot  agree 
with  the  authority,  — Chambers,  — previously 
quoted,  in  his  opinion  on  Norman  : — 

“ Oar  Saxon  and  Norman  forefathers,  ultimate 
corruptors  of  the  almost  effaced  Roman  architecture, 
sufficiently  prove,  by  the  remains  of  their  churches, 
monasteries,  and  castles,  to  what  extent  barbarism 
may  carry  deformity,  gloom,  unwieldy  grandeur, 
and  clumsy  solidity.” 

There  is  soaroely  anything  more  ourious  and 
remarkable  in  history,  as  regards  the  arts,  than 
the  constant  change  in  taste  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Only  that  which  is  in- 
trinsically good  will  bear  the  test  of  the  cru- 
cible of  time.  Details  and  features  much 
admired  in  one  deoade  are  tabooed  and  despised 
in  the  next.  In  literature,  also,  the  author  or 
poet  who  wa3  the  popular  idol  in  his  day,  is 
sometimes  forgotten  in  the  next  century;  while 
he  who  was  little  known  to  fame  in  his  lifetime 
beoomes  immortalised  after  his  departure. 

I proceed  next  with  a brief  note  on  that  very 
charming  style,  the  Transition  between  Norman 
and  Early  English,  of  which  we  have  such 
noble  examples  in  the  Yorkshire  abbeys,  the 
favourite  Btudy  of  that  dear  old  friend  to  the 
Association,  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  The 
great  advantage  this  style  had  over  the  pre- 
ceding one  was  the  possession  of  the  pointed 
arch.  But  another  important  feature  has  always 
impressed  me  as  being  particularly  well  treated 
in  this  period.  I allude  to  the  capital.  In  the 
earlier  types  of  the  Transition  the  somewhat 
cumbrous  and  unadorned  cushion  oapital,  square 
in  plan,  is  replaoed  by  a development  of  the 
same  form  with  circular  abacus,  but  lightened 
by  delioately-carved  foliage  sunk  in ; while  the 
bases  are  not  only  enriched  by  the  leafy  angle 
spurs,  but  an  appearance  of  strength  afforded 
them,  owing  to  the  emphasis  at  the  angles. 
The  nook-shaft  to  the  corner  of  towers  and  but- 
tresses and  other  angles,  whioh  one  sees  in  early 
work,  is  generally  considered  to  give  force  to  the 
angles.  Bat  in  that  I find  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  argument,  as  the  sharp  plain  arris  is 
surely  stronger  and  more  massive  in  appearance 
than  the  rounded/jontouc  with  the  two  hollows 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  only  way  of  contriving 
a good  substantial  finish  with  this  shaft  is 
to  make  the  line  of  the  wall  above  the  abacus 
and  the  shaft  identical,  or,  in  other  words,  to  do 
away  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic  advan- 
tages which  the  Mediaeval  men  have  over  the 
Classio.  Let  me  explain  myself.  I mean  the 
manner  in  which  the  capital  serves  not  only  as  a 
fitting  crown  and  termination  to  the  shaft  or 
pier,  but  as  a kind  of  corbel  for  the  wall  above, 
the  latter  being  thioker  than  the  diameter  of  the 
pier.  So  the  arch  overhangs.  It  will  thus  be 
found  far  more  easy  to  use  an  effective  seotion 
for  the  mouldings  of  the  capital,  as  there  is  so 
much  more  play  for  its  bell.  Possibly  to  some 
here  what  I am  now  Baying  is  a twice-told  tale. 
But  I have  been  constantly  surprised  to  see  how 
often  this  essential  principle  is  disregarded  by 
those  whose  position  would  have  made  one  think 
they  knew  better.  Thin,  meagre  walls  are 
partly  the  inducing  cause  of  this  neglect,  for 
in  some  cases  the  diameter  of  the  pier  or  shaft 
would  be  reduced  to  infinitesimal  proportions 
if  there  was  the  proper  amount  of  projection 
above  the  oapital.  In  the  Late  Perpendicular 
period,  when  walls  were  thinner  than  in  earlier 
styles,  the  diameter  of  the  piers  and  the  thick- 
ness of  wall  over  them  is  very  often  the  same. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the 
ourious  and  very  interesting  question  of  the 
dilemma  the  Roman  architects  found  themselves 
in  when,  instead  of  putting  a lintel  on  the  oapital, 
they  wished  to  superimpose  an  arch.  That 
uncomfortable  fragment  of  entablature  was 
terribly  in  the  way,  though  whether  boldly 
outting  the  Gordian  knot,  and  abolishing  the 
entablature,  was  an  unmixed  advantage,  I will 
not  pretend  to  say.  I have  thought  proper  jnst 
to  mention  it,  however,  in  connexion  with  the 
question  whioh  I have  been  disoussing. 

There  is,  as  I have  before  said,  scaroely  any 
architectural  feature  of  greater  importance  and 
prominence  than  the  capital,  whioh  forms  the 
preparation  for  the  arches  and  the  superstructure 
of  a building.  Consequently,  we  find  in  all 
styles  great  oare  and  attention  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  Where  the  capital  has  been 
negleoted  the  other  details  have  been  below  par. 
For  example,  in  the  debased  Perpendioular  (to 
be  noticed  in  due  oourse)  the  caps  are  generally 
among  the  poorest  and  most  meagre  features. 

I trust  that,  from  the  remarks  whioh  have 
already  fallen  from  my  lips,  I may  be  deemed  no 
bigot;  but,  though  not  infrequently  having 
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taken  np  my  pencil  to  draw  Perpendicular  work, 

I do  not  remember  ever  sketching  a capital  of 
this  period,  though  I have  more  than  once  been 
struck  by  the  pioturesque  variations  in  the  plans 
of  the  bases. 

In  the  succeeding  period  to  the  Transition,  the 
Early  English,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
common. sense  types  of  oapitals  are  found,  a rare 
combination  of  the  merits  of  moulded  and 
oarved  examples.  Few  objects  in  architecture 
are  more  charming  than  a really  good  and 
effectively  moulded  oapital,  particularly  when  it 
has  a double  bell,  with  possibly  the  elegant  dog- 
tooth ornament  peeping  out  of  some  dark  under- 
cut hollow.  But,  as  soon  as  carved  foliage  is 
essayed,  much  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to 
weaken  the  appearance  of  the  capital,  and  to 
prevent  its  looking  orushed  by  the  weight  above. 
The  early  French  architects  managed  this  very 
cleverly,  as  I shall  hope  to  point  out.  In  Eng- 
land, also,  this  was  generally,  though  not  uni- 
versally, done.  In  Early  English  work  are  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  this  eminently  simple 
form  of  capital,  a cross  between  a moulded  and 
a carved  one.  Of  course,  in  Buch  a case  more 
than  usual  care  has  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
carving,  which  becomes  much  more  conspicuous 
thus  standing  alone  than  in  company. 

As  the  Early  English  style  advanced  towards 
maturity,  the  sculptured  foliage  improved,  and, 

I believe,  no  style  in  the  wide  world  affords 
purer  and  better  examples  of  it.  Having  already 
commented  on  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
of  this  period,  I will  but  remark  that  it  is  only 
in  the  early  French,  or  early  North  Italian 
Gothic,  styles  that  anything  like  it,  though 
not  equal  to  it,  is  to  be  discovered.  The 
enriched  mouldings  are  less  formal  than  those 
of  the  Norman,  and  those  half  ooncealing 
themselves  in  deep  hollows  look  well.  And  the 
effeot  of  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  com- 
plex mouldings  follow  one  another,  line  after  line, 
in  one  of  those  beautiful  geometrical  curved 
forms  so  wedded  to  this  period,  can  scarcely  be 
excelled.  It  is  rare  to  find  in  Early  English 
work  that  sudden  jerk  with  which  in  too  many 
modern  examples  the  graceful  flow  of  mouldings 
is  rudely  and  unnecessarily  interrupted.  All 
generally  glides  smoothly  on,  whether  in  horizon- 
tal, vertical,  oblique,  or  curved  lines,  unless 
some  good  reason  to  the  contrary  occurs.  Per- 
haps an  elegant  little  leaf  or  bud  hides  an 
awkward  mitre,  or  conceals  while  it  beautifies 
the  junction  between  two  sets  of  mouldings 
which  would  otherwise  be  ugly,  such  as  often 
happens  in  vaulting  with  ribs  Btruck  from  different 
centres.  Observe,  for  instance,  how  at  Rievaulx 
and  Whitby  Abbeys  the  long  slender  lancet 
windows  have  their  delicate  nook-shafts  wisely 
oheoked  at  intervals  by  bands  or  zones  for  pur- 
poses of  strengthening  the  joints  and  binding  the 
different  lengths  together.  Without  venturing 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  respective  merits 
of  Early  Gothio  and  Renaissance  work,  there  are 
some  features  of  the  former  to  which  I would 
wish  to  draw  your  particular  attention.  We 
never  find  those  poor  old  barbarians,  the  early 
Medimval  men  of  England,  disregarding  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  design,  i.e.,  solidity  in  the 
bases  and  lower  portions  of  piers.  But  in  later 
styles  a column  carrying  considerable  weight  is 
needlessly  encumbered  with  overlaid  ornamen- 
tation, or  sometimes  sculpture,  half  way  up. 
Buildings  exhibiting  these  features  are  every 
day  rearing  themselves  in  our  midst.  The  early 
men,  on  the  contrary,  put  decoration  in  the 
right  place. 

I now  come  to  the  Decorated  period,  the  most 
distinctive  aud  characteristic  charm  of  which  is 
probably  the  window  tracery  of  the  earlier  or 
Geometrical  type.  Other  styles  may  be  searched 
in  vain  without  a parallel  being  found  as  regards 
this  beautiful  feature.  For  the  Byetem  on  which 
the  beet  Decorated  window  tracery  is  con- 
structed was  based  on  correct  principles.  How- 
ever much  opinions  may  differ  as  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  views  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  there 
was  much  truth  in  what  he  maintained  so  stoutly 
in  his  clever  “ Leotures  on  Church  Architec- 
ture,” delivered  some  years  since.  I allude  to 
the  advantages  of  sub-arcuation  as  compared 
with  the  intersection  of  the  arched  heads  of  the 
light  carried  upwards  into  the  tracery. 

The  next  phase  of  the  movement,  the  flowing 
Decorated,  has  appealed,  and  probably  will  still 
continue  to  appeal,  to  many  minds,  owing  to  its 
extremegrace  and  elegance,  even  to  the  confusion 
of  the  better  judgment.  The  leaf-life,  or,  perhaps 
I might  better  say,  the  tree-resembling  manner  in 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  window  tracery 
branch  out  in  every  direction  in  graceful  forms, 


do  not  suit  stone,  the  material  employed.  The 
treatment  might  rather  suggest  that  of  supple 
moulded  clay,  or  iron  worked  with  a ready  hand. 

The  design  of  the  well-known  window  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral  is  very  seductive,  notwithstanding. 
Perhaps  I may  be  blamed  by  some  for  depre- 
cating the  imitation  of  some  architectural  fea- 
tures which  are  certainly  beautiful  in  them- 
selves. I would  answer  that  nothing  can  be 
really  beautiful  unless  it  is  fitted  for  its  purpose 
in  material  and  other  respects. 

I have  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
Gothic  styles, — the  Perpendioular,  the  duration 
of  which  was  muoh  longer  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ones.  It  is  difficult  to  say  much  about  it 
that  has  not  been  better  expressed  by  others. 
Whatever  faults  and  blemishes  exist  in  these 
later  periods,  they  excel  the  handiwork  of  the 
earlier  in  their  fittings,  such  as  tombs  and 
monuments,  metal-work,  screens,  bench-ends, 
and  stalls,  which  had  reaohed  a high  pitch  of  re- 
finement. In  the  roof,  the  hammer-beams  and 
wind-braces,  with  rich  cornices  and  coloured 
decoration,  angels  with  outspread  wings, 
sometimes  bearing  shields  with  emblems  of  the 
passion;  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  fan  vaulting, 
in  all  these  one  sees  the  wealth  of  Perpendioular 
resources.  But  turning  to  other  features,  such 
as  the  piers  to  a nave  arcade,  they  are  slighter 
and  more  subdivided  into  many  members. 
The  capitals  are  muoh  reduced  in  depth, 
and  consequently  become  insignificant  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  scale  of  the  build- 
ing. In  fact,  they  would  better  suit  a rood- 
Bcreen  or  a shrine.  The  early  vigour  had  de- 
parted, never  to  return.  In  the  mouldings 
and  in  the  carving  a like  falling-off  is  observable, 
whioh  one  compares  invidiously  with  Early 
Eoglish,  and  for  reasons  I have  before  explained 
the  abacus  had  soarcely  any  projection  beyond 
the  bell  of  the  capital.  Yet,  in  stateliness  and 
quiet  dignity  in  proportion,  how  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  work  of  the  Perpendicular 
era  ! The  judicious  employment,  in  domestic 
architecture,  of  the  mullion  and  transom  is  one 
of  the  great  features  of  this  period,  and  for 
fenestration  on  the  best  and  most  perfect 
principles  I cannot  see.  how  the  Tudor  praotice 
can  be  improved  upon.  In  the  fully-developed 
period  of  the  style,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some 
examples  the  idea  is  given  that  primarily  the 
building  was  composed  on  one  vast  system  of 
panelling,  but  that  some  of  the  panels  had  to  be 
cut  through  to  admit  light.  In  some  of  the 
Late  Perpendicular  towers  of  Somerset  this  is 
very  noticeable.  Much  art  was  required  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  the  panels  looking  like  win- 
dows blocked  up,  so  that  in  many  examples  the 
bad  effect  of  this  want  of  management  is  patent. 

In  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  where  the  dignified- 
looking  bay-windows  not  infrequently  take  their 
rise  from  the  ground  and  mount  up  to  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  crowned  with  a rich  parapet,  or  per- 
haps the  picturesque  oriel,  jutting  out  over  a 
boldly-moulded  archway, — in  these  features  the 
style  fascinates  and  impresses.  To  my  own 
mind  the  most  perfect  form  of  oriel  is  that  in 
which  the  mouldings  are  ingeniously  devised  so 
as  to  lead  the  eye  gently  down  to  the  solid  wall, 
doing  away  with  any  uncomfortable  feeling  of 
a top-heavy,  insecure  structure.  In  modern 
architecture  attempts  at  originality  have  been 
made,  to  improve,  I suppose,  upon  the  almost 
invariable  practice  of  our  forefathers  of  the 
Perpendioular  date  ; but  the  success  is  scant, 
the  effeot  crude  and  poor.  One  misses  that 
growing  out  of  the  parent  stem,  i.  e.  the  msin 
wall  of  the  building,  which  its  offspring,  the 
pretty  oriel,  should  exhibit.  The  embattled  and 
pierced  parapets  were,  of  course,  another 
marked  feature  in  the  style,  and  give  great 
dignity.  They  also  have  the  practical  advantage, 
in  secular  and  domestic  architecture,  of  enabling 
the  heads  of  windows  to  be  nearer  the  ceiling 
than  could  be  the  case  with  overhanging  eaves. 
I do  not  say  the  parapet  is  only  a Perpendioular 
detail,  but  that  it  is  more  characteristic  of  it 
than  of  Early  English  or  Decorated  work.  In 
scarcely  any  style  are  the  chimneys  treated  in 
so  Btately  and  successful  a manner,  each  shaft 
frequently  quite  distinct  in  itself,  twisted  or 
fretted,  adding  much  to  the  general  ornamental 
effect.* 


Competition.  — Blaina,  Glamorganshire.  — 
Architects  were  recently  invited  to  submit 
designs  for  Town-hall  and  Market  at  the  above 
place.  Messrs.  Wing  & Johnson,  architects, 
Abergavenny,  are  the  successful  competitors. 

• To  be  continued. 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  new  thoroughfare  opened  up  between 
Spittall-street  and  Lauriston-place,  at  its  inter-  il 
section  with  the  West  Port,  a new  Free  Churohij 
is  to  be  erected,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.i 
H.  J.  Blanc.  This  church  is  to  supersede  thei 
Chalmers  Territorial  Church  in  the  West  Port,: 
whioh  waB  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  latetf 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  leader  of  the  Free  Church  move-i; 
ment,  and  designed  by  him  for  the  exclusive  use  ofit 
the  proletaire.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life! 
Dr.  Chalmers  Beldom,  if  ever,  preached  in  any« 
other  church,  and  such  was  the  desire  of  some:; 
well-to-do  persons  to  hear  the  celebrated  divinej 
that  it  is  said  the  expedient  was  adopted  by 
them  of  donning  their  shabbiest  attire,  in  thei; 
hope  of  obtaining  admission  to  the  church.  Thffl 
church  is  a humble  structure,  and  is  defectives! 
both  as  regards  lighting  and  ventilating.  Thdj 
new  church  will  be  a handsome  and  pioturesquel 
edifice,  costing  about  6,0001.,  and  will  accomd 
modate  a congregation  of  950.  Owing  to  thtlj 
configuration  of  the  ground  and  the  limited1 
dimensions  of  the  site,  it  baa  been  deemed  ex1, 
pedient  to  place  a hall,  vestry,  &c.,  on  the! 
street  level,  and  these,  notwithstanding  the  slope]! 
of  the  street  which  runs  alongside,  are  amply: 
lighted.  With  the  view  also  of  securing  ample 
light  for  the  church,  the  front  elevation  has  been 
made  octagonal,  and  a small  octagonal  recese 
opposite  is  oocupied  by  the  pulpit,  which  iso 
the  platform  class.  Externally  the  church  i 
picturesque  in  effect  and  Early  Gothic  i: 
character,  into  whioh  the  architect  has  infuse< 
some  of  the  peculiarities  found  in  early  Soottisi 
churohes,  this  more  especially  in  the  spire.  Th' 
building  is  thus  brought  into  harmony  with  on> 
of  the  old  historic  localities  of  the  city,  i 
fleche  is  placed  over  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  tk 
large  octagon,  and  the  windows  which  light  tht 
side  galleries  are  carried  up  as  gabletp. 

Mr.  Blanc  has  also  prepared  plans  for  a smai 
ohapel  to  be  erected  at  Polwarth-terrace,  Mei 
ohiBton,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Soo: 
land.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  1,6002.,  am 
is  seated  for  300  persons.  It  is  simply  treated 
having  pointed  lancet  windows  and  a smai 
fleche.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  th: 
church  were  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Veitch,  one  e 
the  ministers  of  Sc.  Cuthbert’s,  and  a year  c 
two  ago  a site  was  secured  for  it  at  Gilmore 
place,  it  being  expected  that  the  fund  would  t 
supplemented  by  contributions  from  othf 
sources  ; but  it  was  found  that  the  bequest  we 
saddled  with  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  instri 
mental  muBic,  the  posture  to  be  adopted  durir 
prayer,  &e.,  whioh  did  not  meet  with  generc 
approval,  and  the  site  was  then  disposed  of,  an 
a Dissenting  church  has  been  erected  thereon. i 

Mr.  Blano  has  also  on  hand  designs  for  a ne: 
oak  pulpit,  to  cost  2002.,  for  St.  Paul’s,  Yor: 
place. 

We  had  an  opportunity,  a few  days  ago,  <, 
inspecting  the  restorations  now  in  progress  ■ 
the  nave  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  and  they  appe» 
to  be  carried  out  in  even  a more  thoroug 
manner  than  what  has  already  been  done  in  tl 
choir,  large  surfaces  of  stone-dressing  havir 
superseded  what,  on  being  stripped  of  plaste 
appeared  superficial  or  decayed.  The  columi 
which  support  the  clearstory,  as  we  former: 
stated,  were,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bur 
cut  down  to  the  smallest  dimensions,  and  tl 
Burfaoe  was  channelled  with  nondescript  fiutin 
These  have  now  been  restored  to  what  tht 
were  originally,  substantial  octagons.  T 
aisles  having  been  occupied  by  galleries,  M 
Burn,  with  the  objeot,  apparently,  of  giving  ; 
the  sitters  therein  a better  outlook,  hi 
heightened  the  arches  of  the  arcade,  and  dec 
rated  them  with  plaster  mouldings.  The  arch 
have  been  restored  upon  the  old  lines,  ai 
properly  moulded  in  stone.  We  observe  that 
judicious  use  has  been  made  of  stones  obtained 
the  building,  thus,  in  a great  measure,  avoidii 
the  rawness  produced  by  the  introduction  of  ne 
material.  In  the  course  of  the  operations 
range  of  early  clearstory  windows  has  been  di 
dosed  which  were  filled  in  with  rubble,  ai 
built  across  by  the  Btone  vaulting  of  the  aisl< 
which  are  high  in  proportion  to  the  centi 
avenue.  The  vaulting,  when  cleared  of  plast< 
was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
haB  been  left  in  situ  after  being  proper 
repointed.  The  main  vaulting  of  the  nave 
formed  of  plaster  upon  a most  substantial  wo 
framing,  and  as  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  style 
the  interior,  and  its  re-conBtruotion  in  sto 
would  have  necessitated  the  formation  of 
entirely  new  clearstory,  it  has  been  retain) 
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The  oorbels  and  shafts  which  support  the  ribs 
are  to  be  oonstruoted  in  stone,  and  stone  has 
been  used  in  all  new  mouldings.  The  central 
shaft  of  the  Albany  Chapel  has  been  carefully 
restored,  and  an  interesting  chapel  to  the  west 
of  the  north  transept  is  undergoing  similar 
treatment.  The  carved  boss  which  formed  the 
oeutral  feature  of  the  vaulting  of  this  chapel  is 
at  present  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  and  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  replaced  in  its  original 
position.  Both  of  these  chapels  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  wrought  iron 
soreens,  and  their  floors  laid  with  Irish  marble 
and  encaustic  tiles.  The  latter  of  these  ohapels 
might  appropriately  be  reserved  as  a memorial 
of  Dr.  Chambers,  through  whose  liberality  the 
restorations  are  being  carried  out. 

Opposite  the  north  transept  of  St.  Giles’s  is 
one  of  those  steep  narrow  closes  whioh  form 
one  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  old  town 
of  Edinburgh,  called  Advooate’s-close.  These 
closes  wore  built  upon  the  site  of  the  gardens  of 
the  houses  whioh  faced  the  maiu  street  of  the 
city  at  a time  when  it  was  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  every  available  foot  of  spaoe  had  to  be 
utilised  for  building  purposes.  To  make  the 
most  of  the  spaoe,  moreover,  the  buildings  were 
raised  to  a great  height,  and  many  picturesque 
combinations  came  about.  The  buildings  in  the 
close  in  question  have  latterly  become  in  a dis- 
creditable condition,  and  were  condemned  by 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  as  the  proprietor 
took  no  measures  regarding  them  they  were 
taken  possession  of  by  a set  of  squatters,  who 
were  proceeding  to  use  up  the  wood  fittings  of 
the  interior  for  firewood,  some  antique  mantel- 
pieces having  been  treated  in  this  manner. 
These  buildings  abutted  upon  the  printing 
premises  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  as  no 
publio  offioial  appeared  to  interfere  with  the 
squatters,  Dr.  Chambers  bought  up  the  buildings 
and  proceeded  at  onoe  to  demolish  them.  In  the 
oourse  of  the  demolition  some  oarved  pillars 
and  arohitraves  with  armorial  bearings  have 
been  removed  and  laid  aside,  with  the  view  of 
their  being  incorporated  in  new  buildings  whioh 
are  to  form  an  addition  to  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Chambers.  It  is  proposed  to  open  up 
the  close  and  improve  the  steep  gradient  so  that 
it  may  be  used  as  an  additional  access  from  the 
High-street  to  the  Waverley  Station.  The  close 
takes  its  name  from  the  town  residence  of  Sir 
James  Stewart,  of  Good  trees,  who  was  Lord 
Advocate  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and 
who  died  in  1713. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Report  of  the  Counoil  will  be  read  at  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Institute  to  be  held  on 
Monday  next,  May  1st.  We  print  in  advance  a 
few  paragraphs  from  it : — 


The  number  of  subscribing  members,  largely 
increased  during  the  official  year,  may  be  favour- 
ably compared  with  that  of  preceding  years  : — 


Mav, 

May, 

May, 

May, 

Mav, 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1891. 

1882. 

Prof.  1 Fellows... 

329 

330 

353 

365 

400 

Members. ) Associates 

311 

311 

366 

■122 

696 

639 

fiQO 

719 

787 

1,096 

Hon.  Associates 

70 

106 

111 

117 

113 

709 

780 

833 

901 

il,209* 

Of  the  365  Fellows  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  five 
I have  died,  three  have  resigned,  and  one  has  ceased 
; to  be  a member,  while  45f  new  Fellows  have  been 
| elected ; of  the  422  Associates,  one  has  died,  five 
i have  resigned,  two  have  ceased  to  bo  members,  one 
1 has  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  Hon.  Associates, 
i and  eleven  have  become  Fellows,  while  298J  new 

I Associates  have  been  elected ; of  the  117  Hon. 

II  Associates,  two  have  died,  eight  have  resigned,  and 
[I  six  new  Hon.  Associates  have  been  elected.  The 
;!  number  of  gentlemen  elected  into  the  three  classes 
1 of  subscribing  members  during  the  past  twelve 
j months  is  349,  and  of  these  two  have  died,  and  the 
it  election  of  three  others  is  void  under  the  terms  of 
[J  By-law  XX.  ; the  nett  gain  is  consequently  305. 
il  Seven  new  Hon.  and  Corresponding  Members  have 
Ij  been  elected,  namely,  Baron  Henry  de  Geymiiller 

(Paris),  Albert  Thomas  (Paris),  Olivier  Rayet 

(Paris),  J.  von  Egle  (Stuttgart),  Don  Mariano 


‘ * This  total  includes  41  Fellows  who  compounded  under 

the  old  rules,  and  53  gentlemen  who,  elected  March  20th, 
If  1882,  had  not,  at  the  time  of  making  this  report,  signified 
i their  acquiescence  in  the  election, 
t Of  these,  one  has  since  died. 

♦ . t Of  these,  one  has  since  died,  and  the  election  of  three 

i ib  void. 


Belmas  (Madrid),  Theophilos  Ritter  von  Hansen 
(Vienna),  and  Edmund  Constant  Serrure  (Belgium). 

The  revenue  accounts  and  balance-sheets  of  the 
trust  and  the  ordinary  funds  for  the  year  ended  the 
31st  of  December,  1881,  audited  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth  and  Mr.  Rickman,  are  submitted,  together 
with  the  usual  supplementary  revenue  account, 
made  up  to  Saturday,  the  15th  of  April,  1882,  of 
the  ordinary  funds.  It  will  therein  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  balance  of  the  entrance-fees  received 
for  1881,  but  all  the  entrance-fees  received  this 
current  year,  have  been  invested,  as  well  as  a large 
proportion  of  the  amount  now  due  for  the  same. 
The  legacy  of  1007.  bequeathed  to  tho  Institute  by 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton  has  also  been  invested.  The 
estimate  of  ordinary  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  current  year,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  entrance- 
fees,  arrears  of  subscriptions,  special  receipts  and 
disbursements,  is  as  follows  : — 


INCOME. 

Annual  Subscriptions £3,150 

Dividends  on  Stocks  and  Shares  145 

Issue  of  Proceedings  and  Transactions — 

Advertisements  £120 

Sales  40 

160 

Examination  Fees 20 

£3,475 

EXPENDITURE. 

Rent,  gas,  and  coals £500 

Salaries : — 

Secretary  £500 

Clerk 115 

Junior  clerk  and  clerks’  overtime  55 

Librarian 100 

Library  clerk  50 

820 

Office  Expenses : — 

Printing,  stationery,  &c 130 

Stamps 80 

Petty  cash  30 

240 

Housekeeping  Expenses : — 

Porter  and  caretaker 75 

General 90 

165 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  : — 

Reporting 45 

Printing  and  lithography 700 

Binding 75 

Postage  and  wrappers  180 

1,000 

Advertisements 60 

Examination  expenses . . 40 

Furniture,  repairs,  banging  drawings,  &c.’ 75 

Medals  and  prizes 120 

Conversazione  120 

Grant  to  library  50 

Leaving  a balance  of  285 


£3,475 

The  first  examination  held  under  the  By-law 
which  requires  all  gentlemen,  before  presenting 
themselves  for  election  as  Associates,  to  pass  an 
examination,  has  been  attended  with  unlooked-for 
success.  Twenty-four  applications  were  received  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  ; twenty-two 
gentlemen  presented  themselves,  of  whom  seven- 
teen passed  with  credit. 

The  Council  regret  to  be  obliged  to  put  on  record 
that  the  designs  and  drawings  submitted  by  students 
for  the  annual  competitions  of  the  Institute  were 
this  year  below  the  average  standard  of  merit, 
except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Scott’s  measured 
drawings  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral,  which  were 
exceedingly  good.  The  works  sent  in  for  the  Tite 
Prize,  affording  a foil  for  those  of  last  year,  were  so 
bad  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  awarding  it, 
and  only  one  essay  was  recoived  ; but  the  design  for 
a stone  bridge,  submitted  for  the  Grissell  Medal, 
was  excellent  both  in  conception  and  draughtsman- 
ship, and  its  author,  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,  is  ontitled 
to  the  commendation  which  his  work  has  obtained. 

Tho  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  has  been 
gainod  by  Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  and  the  first  holder 
of  the  Godwin  Bursary  is  Mr.  Arthur  John  Gale. 

In  accordance  with  precedent  the  official  recom- 
mendation for  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
was  this  year  made  on  behalf  of  a foreign  practising 
architect.  In  1876  the  late  M.  Due,  architect  of 
tho  new  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  J ustice  in  Paris, 
recoived  it ; in  1879  it  was  presented  to  an  archroo- 
logist  of  cosmopolitan  reputation,  the  Marquis  de 
V og'iid  This  year  Baron  von  Ferstel,  an  Austrian 
architect  of  eminence,  known  to  Englishmen  by  his 
works,  is  to  receive  the  Gold  Medal,  annually  giveD 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  some  distinguished 
architect  or  man  of  scienco  of  any  country  on  the 
recommendation  which  the  Institute  of  Architects 
is  privileged  to  make  to  the  Sovereign.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  seven  years,  three  foreign  and  four 
British  subjects  have  been  selected  for  this  gracious 
mark  of  royal  distinction. 

The  small  special  committee  of  council  appointed, 
in  February,  1881,  to  consider  the  question  of  tho 
Royal  Gold  Medal  and  report  the  past  history 
thereof,  have  not  yet  completed  their  labours,  and 
their  final  report  cannot  be  presented  this  Session. 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  competitions 
appointed  by  the  Institute  is  still  under  considera- 
tion, and  awaits  the  decision  of  the  Fellows ; the 


Council  trust  that  it  may  be  found  possible  to  call  a 
special  general  meeting  in  May,  just  before  the 
conversazione , when  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  non-metropolitan  members  may  render  a discus- 
sion of  the  subject  valuable  in  practical  results. 
The  special  committee  on  light  and  air,  also 
appointed  by  the  Institute,  are  not  yet  in  a position 
to  make  even  a preliminary  report,  but  important 
information  has  already  been  obtained,  and  much  more 
is  promised,  though  some  timo  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  papers  connected  with  this  difficult 
subject  can  be  issued  to  members.  The  committee 
on  professional  practice  have  not  had  occasion  to 
meet,  the  various  points  submitted  under  this  head 
having  been  settled  by  the  Council.  Nor  has  it 
been  necessary  to  summon  the  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  under  the  33rd  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855,  due  probably  to  the  large 
number  of  certificated  candidates  for  the  office  of 
District  Surveyor  still  unbeneficed,  and  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  statutory  examination, 
which,  to  be  satisfactorily  passed,  requires  varied 
educational  attainments  and  a great  deal  of  practical 
experience.  The  Board  will,  however,  meet  this 
month  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
examination  of  two  or  three  applicants. 

Mr.  George  Godwin’s  munificent  gift  of  1,1257.* 
to  found  a Bursary  for  tho  promotion  of  the  study 
of  modern  architectural  works  abroad  points  to  the 
fact,  too  much  overlooked,  perhaps,  in  the  world  of 
art,  that  something  more  is  required  from  the  archi- 
tect of  to-day  than  a knowledge,  however  varied  or 
profound,  of  past  methods  of  construction,  of 
classical  and  modiceval  styles,  or  of  different  phases 
of  their  revival.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
this  suggestion,  and  the  practical  means  taken  to 
secure  its  adoption,  may  eventually  prove  of  the 
very  highest  service,  not  to  students  only,  but  to  all 
tho  members  of  tho  Institute.  There  is  no  reason 
to  prevent  men  of  mature  age  from  applying  to 
hold  the  Bursary  for  a year  and  returning  from 
America,  or  from  distant  European  capitals,  with 
valuable  memoirs  on  matters  of  constructional, 
practical,  or  sanitary  importance,  and  such,  the 
Council  believe,  is  the  intention  of  tho  founder.  At 
the  same  time,  even  a very  young  man,  while  he 
would  certainly  receive  benefit  from  his  inquiries, 
might  bring  back  a description  of  novelty  or  modi- 
fication in  methods  of  building  or  sanitation,  even 
were  ho  unable  to  explain  tho  principle  or  detail 
particulars  of  it, — a description  which  might,  never- 
theless, be  of  infinite  interest  and  value  to  his  ex- 
perienced colleagues  and  elders  at  home.  It  is, 
therefore,  gratifying  to  the  Council  to  learn  that 
tho  first  holder  of  this  Bursary,  Mr.  Gale,  has 
arranged  to  pay  his  required  visits  in  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and,  while  proposing  to  furnish  him 
with  letters  of  recommendation  to  colleagues  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  chief  cities,  they  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  tho  successful  inauguration 
of  a happily-devised  scheme  for  spreading  and 
popularising  the  science  of  architecture. 

That  some  similar  idea  has  possessed  the  advisers 
of  the  German  Government  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  proposal  to  attach  an  architect  to  its  Embassy 
in  Paris,  and  also  to  that  in  Washington,  is  evidence 
of  tho  growing  necessity  felt  in  educated  Germany 
for  information  respecting  current  systems  of  design 
and  construction  practised  at  a distance  from  home. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  architects  of  all 
civilised  communities  to  assist  and  support  inter- 
national inquiry  of  this  description  ; and  members 
of  tho  Institute  will  do  well  to  remember  that  what 
among  foreign  nations  is  often  done  solely  by  the 
Government  must  in  this  country  be  effected  by 
private  enterprise  and  even  individual  exertion. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

On  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  term  of  the 
school,  which  opened  in  January,  1873,  was 
closed,  by  the  inspection  of  the  drawings  and 
work  of  the  students,  the  delivery  of  an  address 
by  the  chairman  for  the  day,  and  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  students  of  the  certificates  awarded 
by  the  examiners.  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton, 
F.R.S.,  C.E.,  presided,  and  the  examiners  on  this 
occasion  were  Mr.  T.  Sopwith,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Martin,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  full  com- 
plement of  students, — sixty, — including  eight  in 
the  Colonial  section,  were  in  attendance  during 
the  term.  After  the  numerous  visitors  had 
made  the  tour  of  the  drawing-office  and  the 
workshops  of  the  school  in  the  south  tower  of 
the  Palace,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
leoture-room,  where  Professor  Ayrton  addressed 
the  company. 

Mr.  Shenton,  superintendent  of  the  School  of 


* We  hops  to  be  excused  for  quoting  this  part  of  the 
Report,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
object  of  tho  foundation  shou'.d  be  fully  and  widely 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other  members  ot 
the  Institute  may  be  led  to  establish  similar  Bnrsaries. 
We  shall  havo  to  wait  too  long  for  desired  information  if 
we  have  to  depend  only  upon  one  appointment  annually. 
The  German  Government,  by  their  uction,  following  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Eaglish  Bursary,  have  recognised 
the  importance  of  tho  movement,  and  have  appointed, 
we  are  informed,  not  one  but  several  architects  to  prooeed 
at  once  to  various  countries. 
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Art,  Scienoe,  &o.,  having  read  the  Examiners’ 
report,  the  certificates  were  presented.  The 
lectures  for  the  term  have  been  on  “ steam.’ 
They  were  attended  by  twenty. seven  students, 
of  whom  twenty-two  were  eligible  for  examina- 
tion, and  nine  passed  satisfactorily . The  highest 
number  of  marks  obtainable  is  273,  whioh  has 
been  gradually  raised  from  230.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hatchings  was  first  with  220  marks,  and 
was  also  first  in  order  of  merit  for  work  in 
the  fitting-shop.  Nine  certificates  were  awarded 
for  work  in  the  drawing  office,  Mr.  T.  C..V. 
Zubiria,  a Spanish  gentleman,  we  believe,  being 
first  in  the  order  of  merit.  Mr.  Zubiria’s  name 
was  greeted  with  a round  of  hearty  applause  by 
his  fellow-students,  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Brunton, 
a young  man  of  colour,  and  some  others,  who 
seemed  objects  of  admiration  or  sympathy  from 
their  youthfulness  or  other  cause.  In  the 
pattern-shop  nine  certificates  were  awarded, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pratt  first. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  Thompson,  C.E., 
a director  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  ohairman  for  his 
address,  and  to  the  examiners  for  their  valu- 
able services.  The  examiners  confirmed  ver- 
bally the  favourable  terms  of  their  reports.  Mr. 
Sop  with  took  exception,  however,  to  some  of  the 
students’  papers  as  not  so  cleanly,  tidy,  and 
neatly  written  and  tabulated  as  they  ought  to 
have  been;  the  drawings  he  considered  highly 
creditable,  and  his  duties  in  the  examination 
had  given  him  very  great  pleasure.  Mr.  Martin 
referred  to  the  increasing  demand  for  young  men 
in  the  engineering  profession  who  were  fit  for 
work.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  he  had 
examined  was  highly  oreditable  ; but,  if  all  the 
students  had  given  their  entire  minds  to  it,  it 
would  have  been  better, — 

“ Moat  pains  often  beat  most  brains.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  was  called  upon, 
and  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Percy  Britton,  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the 
sohool,  who  had  set  an  admirable  example  to 
his  fellow-students  in  application  and  diligence  ; 
his  work  had  never  been  surpassed.  The  result 
was  that  he  had  risen  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Wilson  also  bore  high  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  student  H.  Skinner,  who  had  earned 
the  highest  honours  possible  in  the  school.  He 
concluded  by  publicly  thanking  his  assistants, 
who  were  all,  iu  efficiency  and  attention,  that 
he  could  desire.  He  announced  that  a goodly 
number  of  fresh  students  had  arranged  to  join 
the  sohool  next  term. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  SAVIOUR,  MOSCOW. 

The  vow  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  to  erect 
a ohuroh  in  honour  of  the  Saviour  at  Mosoow, 
as  a memento  of  the  liberation  of  Russia  from 
the  French,  was  left  to  his  two  successors, 
Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.,  to  fulfil,  a duty 
whioh  has  now  been  performed,  though  not  quite 
in  the  manner  in  which  Alexander  I.  desired  the 
building  to  be  carried  out.  That  monarch  had 
oonfided  the  erection  to  Karl  Wittberg,  a 
painter,  whose  fantastical  plans  found  great 
favour  with  the  emperor.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  Worowjeff  heights,  on  October 
17,  1817,  the  day  on  whioh,  five  years  pre- 
viously, the  French  evaouated  Moscow.  The 
selection  of  the  site  turned  out  to  be  a very  un- 
fortunate one,  the  loose  soil  of  the  spot  being 
little  suited  for  such  a vast  building  as  it  was 
contemplated  to  ereot  there.  Disregarding  the 
objections  and  scruples  of  experts,  Wittberg, — 
who  had  very  hazy  notions  as  to  the  form  and 
the  dimensions  of  his  building,  — persevered 
with  his  work,  bent  upon  the  realisation  of  his 
ideas,  until  the  death  of  his  imperial  patron  led 
to  a cessation  of  the  works.  The  labour  of  ten 
years  had  involved  the  expenditure  of  16£ 
million  roubles  (nearly  2£  millions  sterling). 

The  Emperor  Nioholas  I.  gave  orders  to  the 
architect  Tbon  to  prepare  new  plans,  and  in 
September,  1839,  he  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  edifice,  which  has  only  now  been  com- 
pleted. St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Moscow  (whioh 
we  illustrate  in  our  present  number)  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a Greek  cross,  and  has  an  elevation 
of  344  ft.  6 in.,  the  materials  employed  being 
only  stone  and  metal.  The  marble  walls  and 
gilded  domes  and  crosses  would  have  had  a very 
monotonous  effect  if  the  sculptor’s  art  had  not 
been  called  in  to  adorn  the  building.  Numerous 
soulptures,  by  Baron  Klodt  and  Professors  Loga- 
newsky  and  Ramasanoff,  embellish  the  exterior. 
The  anniversaries  of  memorable  battles  duriog 
the  War  of  Liberation  are  represented  by  the 
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various  saints  of  the  Greek  Church  whose  feasts 
coinoide  with  the  days  of  the  battles.  Thus  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig  (October  7,  O.S.)  has  its  repre- 
sentative in  St.  Sergius,  that  of  Kulm  (August 
18)  in  St.  Laurus.  But,  according  to  the  view 
of  critics,  the  high-reliefs  have  no  claim  to  great 
artistio  value. 

In  contrast  to  the  comparatively  plain  ex- 
terior, the  interior  of  the  church  is  extremely 
gorgeous  in  colour.  The  numerous  paintings 
and  frescoes,  for  which  over  a million  roubles 
has  been  expended,  are  the  work  partly  of 
deceased  masters,  suoh  as  Bruni  and  Neff,  partly 
of  young  painters  of  more  recent  times,  so  that 
there  prevails  in  this  respect  a certain  amount 
of  inharmoniousness  of  colour.  The  five  towers 
contain  no  fewer  than  fourteen  bells,  the  largest 
one  of  whioh  has  a weight  of  nearly  twenty- 
eight  tons.  The  expenditure  for  the  new  build- 
ing, up  to  the  year  1869,  amounted  to  nearly 
ten  million  roubles,  and  from  a calculation  then 
made  it  was  estimated  that  a farther  six  million 
roubles  would  be  required  during  the  next 
twelve  years  to  complete  the  edifice.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
church  is  twenty  million  roubles  (three  millions 
sterling). 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  BRISTOL:  THE  MERCHANT 

VENTURERS’  SCHOOL. 

Tiie  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol, 
the  only  remaining  Trade  Guild  of  that  city, 
has  lately  entered  into  a contract  for  ereoting 
buildings  on  a large  soale  upon  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Bristol  Grammar  Sohool,  and 
the  works  will  probably  be  finished  early  in 
1834,  at  a oost  of  more  than  30,0001.,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  Bite.  The  buildings  when  com- 
pleted are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Bristol 
Trade  and  Mining  Sohool. 

This  school,  which  was  founded  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  in  England  to  undertake  the  systematic 
teaohing  of  scienoe,  has  gradually  become  a 
many-sided  and  comprehensive  institution. 

Receiving  boys  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  it 
first  passes  them  through  the  elementary  course, 
whioh  is  the  oommon  groundwork  of  all  branches 
of  higher  education,  and  then  offers  them  the 
ohoioe  of  a thorough  commercial  training  or  of 
a preparation  on  its  soientifio  side,  for  pursuits 
connected  with  manufactures  and  the  construc- 
tive arts.  Its  mining  department  deals  with 
the  scienoes  required  in  mining  and  engineer- 
ing, and  it  has  a chemical  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  practical  chemistry,  analysis,  and 
assaying,  whioh  is  open  to  others  besides 
members  of  the  school. 

The  evening  classes  form  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant features,  and  provide  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  pupils  of  all  ages  in  high  mathematics, 
applied  soience,  classics,  modern  languages,  and 
other  subjects  of  practical  utility. 

Though  limited  in  numbers,  owing  to  the 
meagreness  of  its  present  habitation,  the  school 
has  within  the  last  ten  years  gained  twelve  of 
the  sixty  royal  scholarships  whioh  the  Science 
and  Art  department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  has  daring  that  period 
offered  for  open  competition  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  it  has  also  carried  off 
many  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  Oxford 
and  elsewhere.  Its  distinguished  career  up  to 
the  present  time  has  suggested  to  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers  the  idea  of  developing  it 
further,  and  the  possibility  of  its  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a great  school  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education  for  those  who  in  the  future  will 
be  engaged  in  the  various  commercial,  manufac. 
turing,  mining,  and  engineering  industries  of 
the  West  of  England. 

No  pains  are  being  spared  in  the  endeavour 
to  obtain  buildings  thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
realisation  of  this  idea,  and  visits  of  inspection 
have  been  paid  by  representatives  of  the  Society 
and  by  it3  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Cookworthy 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  to  the  newest  and  most  impor- 
tant Bohools  and  colleges,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  devoted  to  teaching  of  the  kind  intended. 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Robins  is  about  to  read 
a paper  before  the  Surveyors  Institution  on 
“ English  and  Foreign  Technical  Education 
Contrasted  and  Reviewed  from  a Professional 
Standpoint.” 

Ample  accommodation  will  be  found  in  the 
new  buildings  for  the  Trade  and  Mining  School 
in  all  its  branches,  with  due  allowance  for  its 
expected  growth,  and  a very  considerable  addi- 
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tion  to  its  usefulness  will  be  secured  by  the  < 
provision  of  a oomplete  equipment  for  laboratory  j 
repetitions  and  investigations,  and  for  the  experi- 
mental study  of  the  applications  of  theoretio  ! 
teaching  to  workshop  practice. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Society’s  > 
oonfidenoe  in  the  success  of  its  undertaking  will  I 
be  justified  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  the  < 
sohool  which  henoeforth  will  be  associated  with  1 
its  name  will  prove  a worthy  rival  to  the  more  < 
magnificent  establishments  founded  in  the  me- ! 
tropolis  by  the  wealthier  companies  of  London. 

The  building  occupies  a site  at  the  oorner  of  i 
Unity-street  and  Denmark-street,  in  the  rear  of  i 
College-green,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  and  i 
will  be  four  stories  in  height. 

On  the  topmost  floor  are  situated  the  ohemical,  1 
physical,  and  metallurgical  laboratories  and  i 
lecture-rooms ; the  combustion,  balanoe,  special  i 
operation,  and  master’s  rooms,  with  an  observa- 1 
tory  in  the  turret  marking  the  position  of  the 
chief  entrance. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  engineering  leoture- ! 
room  and  meohanioal  and  geometrical  drawing ; 
schools.;  also  a series  of  four  general  class- i 
rooms,  all  opening  into  the  gallery  of  the  great  i 
examination  hall. 

The  ground-floor  comprises  a similar  series  of  i 
class-room,  about  25  ft.  square,  entered  from  thei 
great  hall  aisle  or  open  corridor, — Mr.  Robins i 
having  applied  to  this  building  the  principle  of. 
planning  recommended  in  his  lecture  at  thei 
Society  of  Arts  in  1881,  on  “ Secondary  Sohool: 
Buildings,”  and  termed  by  him,  at  the  sug-i 
gestion  of  Dr.  Abbott,  “ the  hall  passage: 
system.”  Beyond  the  hall  and  class-rooms  are 
the  library  and  museum,  the  waiting,  oommittee,* 
and  master’s  rooms,  with  the  usual  lavatories: 
and  conveniences. 

The  basement,  whioh  (owing  to  the  situs-; 
tion  of  the  building  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  in 
Unity-street,  connecting  College  - green  with 
Denmark-street)  is  level  with  Denmark-street; 
at  the  east  end,  and  two-thirds  below  the  level! 
of  Unity-street  at  the  west  end,  comprises; 
engineering  workshops  and  testing-rooms,  cloak-: 
rooms,  luncheon-rooms,  and  kitohen  offices  com-: 
plete,  engine  and  hot-water  apparatus  rooms  andi 
coal  and  fuel  cellars. 

Over  the  caretaker’s  apartments,  east  of  the: 
boys’  entrance,  is  a freehand  drawing  school 
with  northern  light. 

The  boys’  conveniences  are  external  to  the: 
building,  and  the  sanitation  has  received  the 
attention  likely  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  author: 
of  the  paper  read  before  the  Institute  of: 
British  Architects  on  the  “ Relations  of  Sanitary 
Soience  to  Civil  Architecture.” 

Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.  will  execute  the  heatingi 
and  ventilation  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in; 
that  paper,  and  the  electric  light,  and  thetrans-i 
mission  of  power  by  the  electric  ourrent,  are 
likely  to  find  a field  for  its  application  to  thei 
various  appliances  contemplated. 

There  are  two  staircases,  the  principal  stairs 1 
being  of  hard  Ma3sa  Carrara  marble,  and  effec- : 
tively  arcaded. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  fourteenth-century- 
Gothic,  the  exterior  being  faced  with  the  Catty*; 
brook  Company’s  red  pressed  bricks,  with 
Piotor’s  best  Box  ground  dressings,  and  green  ■ 
slating. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  is  of  a later  period,: 
and  is  lined  with  oak  panelling  and  fan-traceried: 
ceiling,  designed  to  overcome  the  otherwise  flat: 
surface  thereof. 

The  openoorridor  arcade  is  of  Portland  stone.; 
The  organ  Bhown  is  not  intended  to  be  con-: 
structed,  and  is  merely  a suggestion. 

The  library  and  museum  is  decorated  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  hall,  which,  with  the  oorridors  and 
staircases,  are  faced  with  water-faced  red  bricks; 
and  Corsham  stone  dressings. 

Under  the  fireproof  floor  of  the  great  hall  is  the: 
covered  playground,  communicating  by  arches 
with  the  open  playground  occupying  the  space: 
in  the  rear  of  the  |_-ehaped  building.  Messrs. 
Brock  & Bruce  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Withycombe  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


Matlock  Bath.  Water  Arbitration. — The 
arbitrators  were  Mr.  H.  Roper,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
G.  B.  Nichols,  C.E.,  the  umpire  being  Mr.  Wm. 
Batten,  C.E.  The  statement  of  value  made  by 
Mr.  Nichols  of  the  Waterworks  Company’s 
undertaking,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Matlock 
Bath  Local  Board,  amounted  to  a total  of 
1,7631.  0s.  8d.  Mr.  Roper’s  valuation  amounted 
to  2,759 1.  7s.  6d.  The  umpire’s  award  amounts 
to  1,9071.  10s. 


INTERIOR  OF  GREAT  HALL- 
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GROUP  ILLUSTRATING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  UNION,  GENERAL  POST-OFFICE,  HANOVER. 
Herr  W.  Albermann,  Cologne,  Sculptor. 


A POST  OFFICE  MONUMENT. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE,  HANOVER. 

?ge  group  which  we  illustrate  in  this  week’s 
ilder  adorns  the  eastern  cupola  of  the  new 
aeral  Post  Office  at  Hanover.  It  was  cast  in 
3 by  Messrs.  Riohard  Rocholl  Naohfolger, 
ogne,  and  is  intended  to  represent  the  Inter- 
ional  Postal  Union.  The  group  was  modelled 
the  sculptor  W.  Albermann,  of  Cologne,  who 
designed,  besides  various  war-monuments  at 
lefeld,  Elberfeld,  Neuss,  Solingen,  and  other 
3es,  the  great  group  of  caryatides  of  the 
isthalle  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  group  in  the 
iment  of  the  Stiindehaus  there.  The  group 
oh  we  illustrate  is  20  ft.  high.  Its  base  is 


formed  of  a globe  of  6 ft.  G in.  diameter,  resting 
upon  a slab  of  1 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness.  The  globe  is 
surmounted  by  a winged  female  figure,  11  ft.  6 in. 
high,  representing  the  International  Postal 
Union,  extending  her  right  hand  protectingly 
over  the  world,  and  holding  letters  in  the  other. 
Two  genii  in  a flying  position  are  placed  on  the 
sides  of  the  globe,  carrying  in  their  hands  light- 
ning, telegraph-poles,  a torch,  and  a railway- 
wheel,  thus  indicating  the  connexion  of  the  post 
with  telegraphy  and  its  influence  upon  com- 
merce. The  group,  which  is  considered  masterly 
both  in  design  and  execution,  shows  to  what 
uses  zinc  may  be  applied  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. A small  model  of  the  group  has  been 
placed  in  the  Post  Museum  at  Berlin. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the 
21st  inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  President,  in  the 
chair,  it  was  announced  that  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe,  besides  leaving  a very  valuable 
bequest  of  books  to  the  Association,  bequeathed 
a very  large  number  of  drawings.  These,  which 
collectively  weighed  about  2 cwt.,  contained  a 
great  variety  of  mouldings  and  other  details, 
besides  an  invaluable  collection  of  plans,  &c., 
all  of  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Sharpe 
himself  from  time  to  time,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  works  which  he  published,  or  in 
connexion  with  lectures  which  he  had  given  to 
the  Association  and  kindred  societies.  The  draw- 
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ings  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  Library  and  Smith,  Manchester ; Mr.  Nott,  Now  Southgate 
Committee  of  the  Association,  and  they  wonld  and  Mr.  Neilson,  Paisloy. 
be  collated  with  ft  view  t.n  f.hoir  arliikih'nn  „ The  ftmmint.  fn  lio  ovnn 
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be  collated  with  a view  to  their  exhibition  in  the 
course  of  nexc  session.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  son  for  forwarding  the  parcel. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Pite  presented  the  following  requi- 
sition to  the  President  and  Committee  of  the 
Association : — 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  are  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  forming  a class,  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  IV. 
of  the  Association,  for  “the  especial  study  of 
Meuncval  Architecture  and  its  accessory  arts,”  and 
humbly  desire  your  sanction  to  the  formation  of 
such  a class. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  members  who  are 
anxious  to  study  the  architecture  of  our  own 
country  have,  at  present,  no  authorised  opportunity 
of  uniting  for  such  a purpose  in  connexion  with  the 
L Association. 

We  confidently  expect  that  the  benefits  such  a 
class  will  offer  will  largely  be  appreciated,  and  its 
influence  for  the  good  of  our  art  indisputable. 

We  purpose  inviting  Visitors  to  conduct  and 
preside  at  the  meetings  (as  in  the  Elementary  Class 
of  Design),  to  assemblo  one  Wednesday  in  each 
month  next  session  to  study,  by  means  of  existing 
°S’  us°ful  and  ornamental  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  paying  special  regard  to  the  principles 
or  construction  and  design,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  class  from  degenerating  into  mere 
antiquananism,  and  to  make  it  in  every  way  a 
valuable  assistant  to  the  Classes  of  Design  and 
Colour  Decoration.  The  sum  of  51,  5s.  has  already 
been  subscribed  towards  prizes  for  the  first  session’s 
work. 

Believing  that  this  effort  to  foster  enthusiasm  for 
our  art,  by  offering  facilities  for  the  especial  study  of 
English  Mediaeval  architecture  among  our  students, 
will  further  the  highest  objects  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  we  are,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
your  obedient  servants, 

Alfred  Waterhodse.  John  L.  Pearson. 

J.  Oldrid  Scott. 

John  P.  Seddon. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 
Ernest  C.  Lee. 

Hugh  Roumieu  Gough. 
Thos.  Garratt. 
Richard  C.  Page. 
Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 


John  Belcher. 

T.  R.  Smith. 

V Thos.  Blashill. 

L.  C.  Riddett. 

Huan  Stannus. 

[;  William  White. 

[.  Wm.  Henry  Bovill. 

I Sydney  Vacher. 
t S.  Flint  Clarkson. 

Mr.  Pite  added  that  Mr.  Seddon  had  consented 
to  become  President  of  the  Class. 

Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey  then  read  a paper  the 
first  portion  of  which  we  print  in  other  columns. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  and  prize- 
distribution  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  by  the 

MrP6Z^' “G|a“rY.R.“‘pr6siaed,  ia  the  Ses*TBtro“ 
jsence  of  the  President,  Lord  Houehton.  whn  spectator,  the  object  of  her  naninraVL 
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absence  of  the  President,  Lord  Houghton,  who 
wrote  from  Fryston  Hall,  Ferrybridge,—"  I am 
here,  gradually  recovering,  but  am  forbidden  to 
attend  any  public  meetings  at  present,  so  fear  I 
cannot  preside  at  your  anniversary.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hallett,  member  of  the  Council,  read 
the  annual  report,  some  portions  of  whioh  we 
print : — 

t The  Council  have  to  announce  the  sum  of 
i ’ ^ • Is;  as  the  subscription  of  the  year  now 
closed.  The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited 
by  Messrs  Hicks  & Stead,  to  whom  thanks  will 
be  forthwith  proposed. 

Ihe  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  ; a detailed  account  will,  as  usual 
be  printed  in  the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions  £13  927  4 q 

^ Allotted  for  prizes  ...  £3,228  0 0 

Bet  apart  to  wards  pro- 
B viding  works  or  art 
A|  for  accumulated 

payments  614  12  0 

For  print  of  the  year, 

* almanack,  exhibi- 
tion,  report,  and 
reserve 6,739  9 10 
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The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted  : — 


£100 

2 works  at  

75  each  , 

....  150 

2 „ 

80  ,.  . 

....  120 

i ..  

- - 50  „ . 

. ..  200 

. . 225 

5 

40  „ 

....  200 

« „ 

35  „ . 

....  280 

8 „ 

30  „ . 

. ..  240 

8 ,, 

25  „ . 

....  200 

° 

20  „ . 

....  200 

..  

15  ,,  . 

995 

20  

10  „ . 

....  200 

£2,340 

10  China  Tazzas. 

50  Framed  proofs,  “Countess  of  Bedford.” 

100  Sets  of  Designs  from  English  History. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  E.  H.  Baily,  R.  A. 

80  Portfolios  of  24  Plates  of  Animal  Life. 
Making,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful 
members,  558  prizes. 

There  are  not  many  exhibitors  on  the  walls  of  the 
Lioyal  Academy  whose  works  oxcite  more  interest 
than  those  of  Mr.  John  Bagnold  Burgess,  A.R  A 
Born  of  a family  of  painters,  he  may  be  cited  as  a 
living  argument  in  proof  ol  the  theory  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  genius.  His  great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Burgess,  presided  over  that  art-school  in 
Maiden-lane,  Strand,  which  numbered  Gainsborough 
amongst  its  pupils.  A portrait  by  the  son  of  the 
same  lhomas  Burgess  excited  much  commendation 
and  inquiry  a year  or  two  ago,  in  the  exhibition  of 
old  masters,  and  other  members  of  the  family 
exemplified  the  general  tendency.  The  subject  of 
the  present  notice  after  gaining  the  Royal  Academy 
modal  of  the  first  class  for  drawing  from  the  life 
began  the  attempt  to  establish  himself  on  an 
independent  footing  by  painting  portraits  ; but  his 
poetic  and  imaginative  nature  soon  sought  another 
sphere,  and,  taking  advantage  of  certain  family  con- 
nexions  residing  in  Seville,  John  Burgess  went 
° pfVn’  and  ^ 6 became  so  completely  imbued 
with  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  country,  as  fully 
to  justifiy  the  assertion  of  his  admirers  that  on 
him  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  that  great  artist 
whom,  from  the  locale  he  most  frequented,  wo 
used  to  call  Philip  of  Spain.  The  work  by  which, 
at  a bound  John  Burgess  established  his  reputation 
was  a picture  entitled  “Bravo  Toro,”  a most 
characteristic  episode  in  a bull-fight,  powerfully  de- 
lineating the  various  emotions  called  forth  in  the 
spectators  of  some  incident  in  the  battle,  in  which  the 
bull  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  This 
picture  was  exhibited  in  1865.  In  1868  another  picture 
on  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Academy  attracted  great 
attention.  In  a low  Spanish  posada,  tho  rendezvous 
of  thieves  and  gipsies,  a barber  and  another  of  the 
gang  are  giving  a lesson  in  dancing  to  a pretty  little 
girl,  evidently  kidnapped  from  some  family  of 
distinction,  two  of  the  men  being  engaged,  in  the 
background,  ^ examining  the  ornaments  of  which 
they  have  rifled  the  little  maiden.  The  situation 


Agents’  commission  and  charges, 
advertisements,  printing,  post- 
age, rent,  &c 3 345 


10,582  1 10 


2 2 


£13,927  4 0 

It  was,  of  course,  inevitable  that  the  large 
amount  expended  in  the  production  of  the  remark- 
»bl»  set  ol  prints,  -The  Road  to  Ruin,”  should 
deduction  ,r““ 

Ut“°  i°Pal  Horary  Secretaries  and  Agents  in 
:,J*r  of  ,the  w°rld  ‘he  warm  thanks  of  tho  Art- 
iVrhStar<f  aT'i  amongst  them  is  Mr. 

hdelrudo  Mention  must  also  be  made  in 
'he  same  spirit  of  Mr.  Hassfi,  Leeds ; Messrs.  Grundy 
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spectator,  the  object  of  her  capture  being,  no  doubt 
to  make  money  of  her  performance  of  the  accom- 
phshment  which  they  are  socking  to  cultivate 
I he  keen  repulsive  raillery  expressed  on  the 
countenance  of  one  of  the  men,— the  sleepy  aoouias 
conce  of  an  old  fellow  smoking  his  pipe, -the  trouble 
and  amazement  in  the  face  of  tho  poor  little  victim, 
and  the  compassionate  look  of  a gipsy  woman,  who 
has  " child  of  her  own  and  feels  for  the  lonely  little 
girl,  -and  not  least,  the  mischievous,  rollicking 
gestures  of  the  boy  on  his  back  in  the  fore-round8 
all  present  remarkable  studies  of  character  and 
expression  The  two  old  men  playing  cards,  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  game  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  passing  scene,  are  life-like  in  their  way  The 
few  inches  of  canvas  in  which  much  of  tho  interest 
of  the  story  is  concentrated,  and  which  mav  at 
first  almost  escape  notice,  show  the  heads  of  two 
gendarmes,  followed,  no  doubt,  by  others,  descend- 
ing  the  staircase,  sweeping  down  to  rescue  their 
prey  from  these  vagabonds.  What  a relief  does  the 
appearance  of  these  men  in  commonplace  cocked 
hats  brmg  t,o  tho  tension  of  our  feelings,— how  sad 
that,this  P™tty  child,  torn  from  her 
home,  should  pass  her  life  as  the  slave  to  this  vile 
crew, -and  how  great  the  satisfaction  that  she  is 
° be  r6leaued  and  ^stored  to  her  friends, 
°,  rtaCt°r3  'athe  scLe,ne  beiuff  handed  over  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  prosecutor.  A line- 
engraving  from  this  picture,  begun  by  Mr  Chis 

Sto°c°ks  R A Bm S“ce  his  deatl1-  by  Mr-  Lumb 
o™tngyear;’.  . OUrpreSentationworlt  {or  ‘he 
In  the  summer  of  last  year  a very  complete  and 

beSt  oef°Sthe  Was  h6ld  “Bolton  ^ the 

beneht  of  the  new  infirmary  in  that  town  and 

mtnfywmMrUmoer  a its  inc0ption  and  arrange- 

ment was  Mr.  Selim  Rothwell,  a water-colour  artist 

with'thi/nnd^^T-'  his  exertions  in  connexion 

whth, sunder  aking  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  the 
acceleration  of  his  death,  which  occurred  somewhat 
St6l  ty,xr  A£gU?fc  last*  The  Art-Union  was  im 
Kot  l'Ve  l for  activo  support  and  sub- 
stantia1  aid  during  several  years  in  Bolton  and  its 
nei0hbourhood,  and  a selection  of  bronzes  and 


other  works  were  lent  for  the  exhibition  above 
named.  Italy,  Normandy,  and  Brittany  wore 
tho  chief  sources  of  material  for  Mr.  Rothwell’3 
pencil,  and  the  charm  of  his  drawings  was  widely 
acknowledged.  He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  took  an 

active  part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 

On  the  14th  day  of  December  died  an  old  and 
eminent  member  of  the  architectural  profession 
Mr.  Docimus  Burton.  It  is  the  frequent  fate  of 
architects  to  undergo  sore  disappointments  in  the 
alteration  or  mutilation  of  their  cherished  designs 
and  one  of  tho  hardest  trials  Mr.  Burton  had  to  bear 
was  the  disfigurement  of  his  arch  by  the  imposition 
of  a colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  that,  too,  placed,  contrary  to  all 
classical  precedent,  across,  instead  of  parallel  with 
the  roadway  spanned  by  the  arch.  In  vain  did  Mr 
Burton  protest  against  the  disfigurement  of  his 
beautiful  edifice, — in  vain  Viscount  Canning  wrote 
in  his  official  capacity,  from  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests,— in  vain  remonstrances  went  up  from  all 
the  eminent  architects  or  artists  who  had  been  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,— all  was  to  no  purpose:  the 
arch  had  been,  so  to  speak,  engaged  to  the  statue 
seven  years  before  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  the 
allowance  was  ratified  by  his  successor.  But  “the 
whirligig  of  Time  brings  about  his  revenges.  ” There 
is  now  a proposal  on  foot  for  effecting  great  altera- 
tions at  Hyde  Park  Corner, — comprising  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Burton’s  arch  further  back,  so  as  to  give  suf- 
ficient space  for  the  congested  traffic,— and  as  the 
Wellington  statue  must  thus  necessarily  come  down 
it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a sense  of  fitness  will  lead  to 
its  being  placed  on  an  appropriate  pedestal  in  a more 
suitable  position.  The  Athemoum  Club  House  was 

one  of  the  finest  works  of  Mr.  Burton 

The  18th  instant  saw  the  death  of  a man  who  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  set  his  mark  on  the  condition  of 
art  in  England  of  to-day.  About  the  year  1845 
Henry  Cole,  —then  a clerk  in  the  Record  Office  — 
feeling  strongly  the  degraded  status  of  the  arts'  of 
manufacture  and  design  in  this  country,  set  himself 
the  task  of  elevating  them.  He  was  foremost  in 
onginatuig  a series  of  art-manufactures,— contri- 
buting  many  designs  himself,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  he  organised  a series  of  exhibi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  public  industry 

and  invention J 

In  chronicling  the  events  of  the  year  we  must  not 
pass  over  one  which  was  a source  of  great  gratifica- 
^10°  tbi®  Council,- the  presentation  of  the  Royal 

Gold  Medal  of  the  InstituteofBritish  Architects  to  Mr 

George  GodwiD,— on  whose  claims  on  the  Art- Union 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  In  presenting  the  medal 
Mr.  Street,  the  chairman,  took  occasion  to  remark 
that,  unlike  other  decorations,  the  award  of  this 
medal  was  the  more  honourable,  that  tho  opinion  of 
his  fellow-members  of  the  Institute  is  taken  as  to  the 
fitness  of  its  recipient,  and  her  Majesty,  unless  she 
sees  reason  to  the  contrary,  confirms  and  ratifies  the 
selection  made  by  them.  Mr.  Street  referred  parti- 
cularly to  the  work  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  life  in  connexion 
with  the  editorship  of  the  Builder,  which  he  had 
conducted  nearly  from  its  foundation,  making  it  in 
fact,  what  it  is,— and  the  chairman  said  that  “in 
avoiding  the  pitfall  of  producing  merely  a profes 
sional  organ  Mr.  Godwin  had  conferred  a distinct 


benefit  oS  the  profession.  muck  Ljer  sense 

of  what  was  really  for  the  good  of  our  art  Mr 
Godwin  has  made  the  journal  one  which,  whilst  it  is 
always  ready  to  devote  itself,  with  zeal,  to  architec- 
tural questions,  never  does  so  to  the  prejudice  of  or 
in  forgetfulness  of  those  without  whom  we  should 
not  exist,— those  who  do  us  the  honour  to  put  their 
work  into  our  hands.  Amongst  his  chief  objects 
have  been  the  crying  evil  of  bad  drainage,  bad  venti- 
lation, and  bad  building,  especially  as  they  affect 
“e  condition  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes, 
lo  Mr.  Godwin  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  progress  in 
such  really  vital  work  no  small  honour  is  due?” 

It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  there  hai 
been  no  cessation  in  the  past  year  in  the  forward 
movement  for  establishing  centres  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  and  cultivation  of  art  in  this 
country.  uia 

On  the  1 9th  of  July  last  the  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham  kid  the  inscription  stone  of  a pile  of  new 
buddings  in  Gongreve-street,  which  are  to  include 
the  Corporation  Art  Gallery,  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  objects  of  art  of  the  city  havingbeen 
temporarily  exhibited  at  Aston  Hail.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  last  year  Messrs.  Tangye  made  an 

Ot,of  5,0<MK.  f-  the  purchase TyaddSna“ 

objects  of  art  if  the  Corporation  would  at  once 
take  measures  for  providing  an  art-gallery  com- 
mensurate to  the  wants  of  the  town,  and  5,0001 
more  if  a similar  sum  were  raised  by  public  subl 
scriptions.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building  will 
form  commodious  offices  for  the  use  of  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee, while  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  will  be 
appropriated  to  art-gallories,— of  which  there  will 
be  six  in  ali.-the  area  of  wall-space  altogether 
amounting  to  12,208  superficial  feet,  besides  one 
gallery,  9S  ft.  by  53  ft.,  to  be  set  apart  for  an 
industrial  museum. 

At  Llandudno  there  has  been  established  the 
Cambrian  Academy  of  Art, -that  locality  beiL 
selected  from  its  contiguity  to  Bottivs  and  other 
sketching  centres  in  tho  valley  of  the  Conway. 

At  Stafford,  a fine  building  has  been  opened  for 
a free  library  and  school  of  art,  erected  by  the 
Corporation  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  M'Callum 
Dorough  surveyor.  ’ 
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At  Wolverhampton,  a munificent  offer  has  been 
made  by  a private  individual  to  orect  a building  for 
an  art-gallery  at  a cost  of  5,000!.,  conditionally  on 
the  town  providing  a site  for  the  same.  When 
promises  to  the  value  of  10,000!.  are  obtained,  ths 
donor,  who  stipulates  that  the  mayor  will  not  divulge 
his  name,  will  be  prepared  to  begin  the  building. 

In  the  course  of  last  autumn  the  Chiswick  School 
of  Art  was  established  on  the  Bedford  Park  Estate, 
Turnham-green.  On  the  occasion  of  opening  the 
school,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  presided,  observed 
that  it  was  started  under  very  exceptional  advan- 
tages, and  was  likely  to  take  a foremost  place 
amongst  its  brethren.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Hope  said  that  the  drawing  or  model  produced 
by  a student  had  its  value,  but  that  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  value  to  the  student  of  exercise 
of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties  which  the  produc- 
tion of  the  model  or  drawing  necessitated.  Such 
exercises  would  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  as  nothing  else  would  do,  that  great  divine 
law  of  proportion,  which  governed  all  things,  and 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  things,  moral,  metaphysical, 
and  material.  Was  not  the  virtuous  man  the  man 
who  had  all  his  qualities  in  due  proportion,— the 
wise  man,  he  who  had  his  reasoning  powers  in  duo 
proportion  ; the  wit,  he  who  had  a knowledge  of 
grave  and  gay  in  due  proportion ; the  poet,  he 
who  had  a knowledge  of  things  seen  and  things 
unseen  in  due  proportion  ? There  was  no  royal  road 
to  art.  Perfection  could  never  be  reached  without 
assiduous  study,  constant  thought,  and  constant 
striving  after  improvement.  Mr.  Hope  exhorted 
his  hearers  to  set  to  with  a hearty  spirit  of  good- 
will, good  temper,  and  a good-humoured  though 
dogged  determination  to  succed  in  the  race. 

After  the  glance  we  have  thought  it  right  thus  to 
give  at  the  progress  of  art  in  the  provinces,  we  should 
fail  in  our  duty  if  we  omitted  to  notice  a most  im- 
portant step  in  advance  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  fountain  - head  of  instruction,  — the  Royal 
Academy.  Sir  F.  Leighton,  in  his  address  at  the 
annual  banquet,  announced  a most  important  revi- 
sion and  extension  of  their  scheme  of  education. 

It  is  sought  to  add  to  the  means  of  study  brought 
within  reach  of  the  students  of  this  country,  and 
to  add  incentives  to  their  zeal,  by  a discriminating 
increase  of  the  prizes  offered,  and,  at  tho  same 
time,  to  exercise  a vigilant  control  over  their  labours 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  that  the  advantages 
provided  are  not  squandered  or  thrown  away, — 
keeping  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
function  of  an  Academy  to  foster  art 'and  not  to 
multiply  artists, — to  check  as  well  as  to  encourage, 

— to  prune  as  well  as  to  graft, — to  see  that  the  idle, 
or  the  inept,  do  not  cumber  the  floors  of  schools, 
meant  for  the  gifted  and  the  industrious.  It  has 
therefore  been  resolved  to  hold,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  years  of  studentship,  an  examination, 
the  result  of  which  shall  determine  whether  the 
studentship  is  bearing  fruit  and  shall  be  prolonged, 
or  is  barren  and  shall  cease.  A long-deplored  want 
will  be  supplied  by  the  institution  of  a separate 
school  for  modelling  under  a special  curator.  In- 
struction will  be  provided  for  young  architects  in 
the  practical  modelling  of  ornament  as  applied  to 
architecture  ; the  sisterhood  not  of  those  two  only, 
but  of  all  three  arts  is  acknowledged,  by  the  access 
offered  to  each  and  all  of  the  schools,  whatever 
their  special  character.  A considerable  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  rewards  offered  for  the  study  of 
the  human  form  from  the  living  model, — a study 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  high  artistio  excellence 
and  achievement.  A prize,  again,  is  offered  for  the 
reproduction  of  a study  from  the  life  in  line- 
engraving, — a delightful  branch  of  art  which,  in 
this  country,  now  struggles,  with  scant  success,  to 
exist.  Due  homage,  again,  is  doue  to  the  prominent 
place  held  in  modern  art  by  landscape,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a scholarship  to  that  prize  which  we  owe  to 
the  generosity  of  the  greatest  of  English  landscape 
painters, — Turner.  A prize  will  bo  given  for  a pro- 
duction in  which  the  problem  shall  be  solved  of 
adapting  a design  to  a given  and  definite  space  for 
the  decoration  of  a portion  of  a public  building, 
and  so  enable  tho  student  to  acquaint  himself 
practically  with  a form  of  art  in  which  many  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  past  days  have  reached  their 
highest  flights  and  built  up  their  most  lasting  fame. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  increased  means 
of  culture,  above  alluded  to,  not  forgetting  tho 
admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Newton  on  tho  British 
Museum  sculpture,  will  speedily  bear  fruit,  and  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  universally  admitted  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  applied  art  as  shown  in 
English  manufactures,  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  the  schools  of  art  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  so  in  pure  art  we  may  look  for  an  improve- 
ment in  draughtsmanship,  in  mastery  of  colouring, 
and  the  technique  of  tho  painter’s  craft  ? — in  which 
it  is  often  said,  as  a general  rule,  we  are  not  quite 
on  a par  with  Continental  painters.  If  this  bo  so, 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  ignore  the  fact,  but  rather  let 
bear  in  mind  that  tho  confession  of  a deficiency  is 
the  first  step  towards  its  correction. 

The  Chairman  said : My  duty,  ladie3  and 
gentlemen,  is  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
but  I would  first  of  all  say  that  I ocoupy  this 
position  greatly  against  my  will  to-day.  I am 
exceedingly  unwell,  and,  moreover,  I have  so 
often  taken  this  position  in  former  years ; but, 
on  the  receipt  of  Lord  Houghton’s  letter,  my 


esteemed  colleagues,  fanoying  that  I knew  as 
muoh  about  the  Art-Union  as  most  of  them, 
insisted  upon  my  being  here.  The  past  year  has 
been  a special  one  with  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
and  must  always  be  so  considered,  for  otherwise 
there  might  be  Borne  observation  made  as  to  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  amount  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  pictures.  If  you  recollect 
that  every  subscriber  of  a guinea  has  received 
five  large  engravings  of  Mr.  Frith’s  pictures  of 
“The  Road  to  Ruin,” — engraviugs  whioh  could 
not  have  been  furnished,  as  a matter  of  com- 
merce, for  less  than  from  two  to  three  guineas 
at  the  very  least, — and  that,  in  addition,  a part 
of  every  guinea  subscribed  goes  to  the  payment 
of  the  working  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
and  to  the  printing  of  the  report,  almanac,  and 
so  forth;  and  yet  that  every  subscriber  .of  a 
guinea  has,  in  addition,  a ohance  of  obtaining 
some  portion  of  the  sum  of  3,228!.  which  is  to 
be  distributed  in  the  shape  of  prizes,,  you  will 
see  what  a wonderful  instance  this  is  of  the 
result  of  co-operation.  The  list  of  deaths  whioh 
the  report  reoords  is  a very  sad  one.  Most  of 
the  gentlemen  named  were  known  to  us,  and 
many  of  them  were  connected  with  this  associa- 
tion. I should  like  to  say  one  word  in  memory 
of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  not  that  it  is  necessary  to 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  so  well  said  of 
him  in  the  report,  but  it  would  be  contrary  to 
my  own  strong  personal  feelings  were  I to  omit 
to  express  the  affeotion  I have  always  enter- 
tained for  him.  Having  worked  with  him  for  a 
long  number  of  years, — sinoe  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  up  to  two  days  before  he  died,  when  he 
was  seeking  my  aid  to  a projeot  of  his  for  esta- 
blishing a sanitary  guild  in  every  parish  (an 
excellent  idea), — I oannot  refrain  from  uttering 
my  expression  of  affeotion  for  him,  nor  from 
saying  how  deeply  this  country  is  indebted  to 
him  for  his  remarkable  perseverance  and  his 
dogged  determination  to  carry  out  that  whioh  he 
believed  to  be  good,  and  which,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  was  good.  He  has  left  his  mark,  in  the 
shape  of  moat  important  results,  upon  the 
country.  Reverting  to  another  subject,  I meant 
to  have  said,  when  speaking  of  the  print,  that, 
running  my  eyes  casually  over  the  list  of  looal 
secretaries  and  places  from  whioh  receipts  have 
come  during  the  past  year,  I was  struck 
(although  I have  remarked  it  over  and  over 
again)  with  the  wide  diffusion  whioh  the 
organisation  of  the  Art  Union  gives  to  engravings 
and  other  works  of  art.  From  Sydney  we  have 
231  subscribers;  from  Barcelona,  58;  from 
Adelaide,  550  ; from  Melbourne,  172 ; from 
Christohuroh,  New  Zealand,  92  ; while  Launces- 
ton, Ballarat,  Hobart  Town,  Geelong,  St.  John’s 
(Newfoundland),  Toronto,  Quebeo,  Hartford 
(Conneotiout),  and  San  Franoisco  send  us  a oon- 
siderable  number  of  subscribers.  I would  here 
take  this  opportunity  of  urging  some  of  the  local 
secretaries  in  these  distant  portions  of  the  world 
to  send  in  their  returns  in  good  time  to  be  in- 
cluded in  our  distribution.  They  do  not  always 
do  this,  and  only  this  morning  Borne  twenty-five 
foreign  and  colonial  returns  have  been  received, 
but  of  course  they  will  have  to  be  reserved  and 
inoluded  in  next  year's  report.  Possibly  this 
warning  may  be  carried  by  the  wings  of  the 
press  to  those  whom  it  may  concern.  There  was 
one  point  in  the  report  whioh  struck  me  as  calling 
for  observation,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
Wellington  statue  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Not 
trifling  were  the  miseries  that  the  late  Mr. 
Deoimus  Burton  underwent  in  his  endeavours, — 
in  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him, 
— to  prevent  injury  to  his  arch  by  putting  upon  it 
the  enormous  equestrian  statue  whioh  now  dis- 
figures it.  The  statue,  by  the  by,  is  a very  good 
one,  and  if  it  were  taken  down  and  put  in  a 
position  where  it  could  be  examined  in  all  its 
parts,  it  would  form  an  admirable  and  a fresh 
monument  to  a great  man  ; but,  stuck  up  where 
it  is,  it  is  nothing  bnt  an  eyesore  and  a reproaoh. 

I trust  that  every  one  who  has  the  means  of 
bringing  any  influence  to  bear  towards  effect- 
ing this  change  will  use  those  means.  Even  if 
the  arch  be  not  removed, — and  I hope  it  will 
not  be  removed,  for  I believe  that  all  may  be 
done  to  obtain  the  result  whioh  the  Office  of 
Works  proposes  without  removing  the  arch, — I 
fervently  hope  that  the  statue  will  be  taken 
down  and  placed  on  a suitable  pedestal  to  be 
erected  on  the  oorner  of  the  park  whioh  will  be 
cut  off  by  the  formation  of  the  new  road  from 
Hamilton-place  to  Halkin-street,  where  a site 
may  easily  be  obtained  for  it.  Reference  has 
been  made  in  the  report  to  what  the  Royal 
Aoademy  is  doing.  Very  good  things  are  being 
done  by  the  Academy,  and  I hope  that  the 


means  whioh  are  being  taken  with  regard  to  the  t 
promotion  of  mural  painting  will  be  persevered  c 
in,  for  I believe  the  practice  of  mural  painting  i 
to  be  one  of  the  best  possible  schools  of  art. ; 
By  giving  opportunities  to  young  men  to  deoo-  • 
rate  the  walls  of  our  town-halls  and  vestry- 
halls  we  shall  be  doing  more  to  oreate  a sohool  ■ 
of  painters  than  oan  possibly  be  done  by  any  j 
ordinary  school  of  art.  While  referring  to  the  t 
Royal  Aoademy,  I cannot  avoid  saying  that  it  I 
has  always  pained  me  to  feel  that  that  body  has  : 
never  properly  reoognised  the  importance  of  the  < 
Art-Union  of  London.  It  is  a simple  and  a silly  5 
thing,  perhaps,  to  say,  but  when  I tell  you  that  I 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  the  Art- ; 
Union  has  been  established,  neither  of  the  hono-  > 
rary  secretaries  has  ever  been  invited  to  the  t 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy,  you  will  see,  1 1 
think,  marked  evidence  of  a want  of  proper  1 
appreciation  by  the  Aoademy  of  an  institution  1 
to  whioh  it  and  the  country  at  large, — I assert 
it  and  reassert  it,  — are  muoh  indebted.  An  c 
amiable  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a : 
personal  friend  of  mine,  onoe  said  to  me,  when  r 
we  were  speaking  of  this  subjeot, — “Yes,  you  1 
have  spent  a great  deal  of  money  upon  young  s 
artists,  but  you  don’t  spend  any  upon  us!”  ' 
Nothing  could  be  more  incorreot  than  that. ; 
Some  of  us  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  up  a : 
few  figures,  and  we  find  that,  in  1813,  the  Art- ; 
Union  of  London  paid  2,055!.  to  members  of  the  ( 
Rjyal  Aoademy  ; in  1815  we  paid  them  2,346!. ; 
in  1846,  2,000!.;  in  1864,  3,055!.;  in  1375,  ) 
3,850!. ; in  1876,  2,5001. ; and  in  1880,  3,890!. ; 
making  a total,  with  the  sums  paid  in  other  1 
years  which  I have  not  mentioned,  of  38,197!. ! 
Now,  surely,  on  the  most  material  and  trumpery  ] 
ground  on  whioh  it  could  be  based,  the  charge  1 
that  the  Art-Union  of  London  has  done  nothing  { 
for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  onoe  1 
vanishes.  To  say  nothing  of  the  faot  that,  sinoe 
its  institution,  the  Art-Union  of  London  has  j 
spent  among  artists  more  than  half  a million  of  1 
money, — an  expenditure  upon  art  whioh  oannot  1 
but  have  had  some  benefioial  effeot,  if  only j 

indireotly,  upon  members  of  the  Academy, 

what  is  to  be  said  when  it  is  reool- 1 
looted  that  the  Art-Union  of  London  has.: 
sent  the  works  of  the  best  men  in  the  1 
Academy  all  over  the  civilised  world,  not  in  1 
thousands,  but  in  hundreds  of  thousands  ? 
Wherever  there  are  English-speaking  people,; 
there  are  to  be  found,  thanks  to  the  agency  of) 
the  Art-Union,  the  landscapes  of  Callcott,t 
Edwin  Landseer,  and  Turner,  the  domestici 
pieoes  of  Webster,  Frith’s  “Merry  Making  in 
the  Olden  Time,”  Maclise’s  powerful  renderingi 
of  the  “play”  scene  in  “Hamlet,”  and  those; 
two  splendid  engravings  (the  best  produced  ini 
modern  times)  from  the  piotures  by  the  same) 
artist  of  the  “ Death  of  Nelson  ” and  thei 
“ Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bluoher.”  AIL 
these  are  the  works  of  Royal  Aoademioians,  and) 
have  given  delight  wherever  they  have  pene-i 
trated,  besides  spreading  the  fame  and  reputa-i 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy.  I once  mentioned 
publicly,  as  an  evidence  of  the  Royal  Academy’s 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Art-- 
Union  of  London,  the  ciroumstance  which  I have 
now  referred  to.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  then 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Aoademy,  was; 
present,  and  he  said,  equally  publicly,  “ I am 
perfectly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  hope  that  thd 
matter  will  soon  be  rectified.”  But  it  never 
wa3  rectified.  While  duly  appreciating  thd 
work  done  by  the  Royal  Academy,  I “have  felt 
myself  bound  to  refer  to  the  strange  manner  ir 
which  it  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  altogether  the) 
good  work  of  the  Art  Union  of  London.  I have 
much  pleasure  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  James  Hopgood,  J.P.,  seconded  the  motion: 
and  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  moved  a vote  0 
thanks  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs 
Lewis  Pocock  and  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  “ foJ 
their  unceasing  endeavours  to  advance  in  ever; 
way  the  interests  of  the  sooiety.”  Mr.  Pococl 
had  been  for  forty- five  years  connected  with  th* 
Art-Union  as  one  of  its  honorary  secretaries! 
and  was  still  giving  good  and  faithful  service 
The  Art-Union  had  kept  alive  the  fine  art  of  lin 
engraving,  whioh  would  otherwise  have  be 
come  almost  extinct.  It  had  also  encourage': 
modelling  in  Parian,  originated  by  “ Felix  Sum 
merly  ” (Sir  Henry  Cole).  It  had  also  kep 
alive  and  worthily  sustained  the  art  of  medal  die 
sinking,  the  series  of  medals  produced  under  it- 
auspices  being  unrivalled  by  modern  work  of  th 
kind.  Wood-engraving  had  also  received  its  du 
meed  of  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Arl 
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Union,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  one  of  the  fore- 
most wood-engravers  of  the  present  day,  had 
been  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  work  of  the 
society. 

Mr.  Hallett  seconded  the  motion,  which, 
having  been  adopted,  Mr.  Antrobns  briefly 
replied. 

Mr.  Lawrence  moved,  and  Mr.  Pocock 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  A.  & S. 
Gatti,  the  proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
for  the  readiness  with  whioh  they  had  lent  the 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  to 
Mr.  Jecks  and  Mr.  Charker  for  the  arrangements 
which  they  bad  made  for  the  occasion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Z.  S.  Troughton,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Miss  Bennett  and 
Miss  Cowell  for  their  assistance  in  drawing  the 
prizes,  and  to  the  auditors  and  scrutineers. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the 
Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennocb,  the 
drawing  for  the  prizes  was  proceeded  with. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  prize- 
winners • — ■ 

Untitled  to  select  a iconic  of  art  of  the  value  of  1002. — 
L.  D'Isasi,  Jerez. 

76 1. — Win,  Dickeson,  Browswood  Park-road  ; Miss 
Reeve,  Richmond. 

, 602.— D.  Bartlett,  29,  Drury-lane  ; J.  LoDg,  Reading. 

502. — C.  C.  Gooch,  Porchester-gate : P.  Guilleaume, 
Paisley;  R.  Oliver,  Paisley;  J.  M.  D.  Williams,  Bethesda. 

■152.— II.  Burton,  Newport,  Mon.;  W.  Cross,  Cam- 
bridge ; F.  Dunn,  St.  Mary  Axe ; Mrs.  J.  C.  M.  Thompson, 
Manchester;  D.  A.  Tuxford,  Boston,  Lin. 

402. — Aug.  Harris,  Woburn-place ; A.  C.  Hill,  Derby; 
J.  W.  E.  Settle,  Horncastle;  F.  Splatt,  Smyrna;  W.  W. 
Whitaker,  Manchester. 

352.— G.  Chaplin,  Crediton  ; n.  Daniel,  Cornhill ; W. 
Hayward,  Upper  Clapton  ; R.  W.  Leicester,  Port  Pirie; 
H.  S.  Littleton,  Travellers’  Club ; T.  S.  Mannering, 
Rangiora ; C.  Pitt,  6",  St.  Martin’s-lane  ; A.  T.  Teller, 
Sydney. 

, . 302. — H.  Carr,  Russell-court;  W.  R.  Church.  Sutton; 

J.  Dietrichaen,  Noble-street ; Suprt.  Hughes,  Auckland, 
N.Z. ; — Hutchinson,  Blackburn  ; J.  Serjeant,  Gutter- 
lane  ; W.  Shoulder,  Melton  ; J.  Smallwood,  Park-Bide. 

262. — Bickle,  Milton  Abbott;  T.  Booth,  Preston;  C. 
Cballinor,  Stoke;  “Constancy,"  Goldhawk-road ; B.  A. 
Mayer,  Mayence ; H.  Mayo,  Willenhall;  J.  Sadler, 
Holloway;  L.  Wood,  Railway  Clearing  House. 

20 2. — C.  M.  Codlings,  Romford;  J.  France,  Oldham; 
R.  Fothergill,  Bedale  ; J.  Gurr,  Adelaide;  T.  Harper, 
Plymouth;  G.  Hussey,  Millbrook ; J.  Inglis,  Christ- 
church, N.Z.  ; J.  M.  Msdell,  Hoxton-square  ; D.  G. 
Pope,  Woodbury-grove;  It.  Sherris,  Toronto. 

152. — H.  Bond,  Melbocrne  ; W.  E.  Brooking,  Barnet; 
H.  B.  Brown,  Quebeo  ; R.  Carrera,  Port  St.  Mary;  G. 
Clarke,  Toronto;  J.  C.  Colpman,  Wellingbro’ ; J.  W. 
Craig.  Napier,  N.Z.  ; J.  Darlington,  Rathgar;  J.  M. 
De  Ros,  Saladel ; E.  Penton,  Charlotte-street;  E.  F. 
Scott,  Stock  Exchange;  Mrs.  C.  D.  SymoDds,  26,  Berke- 
ley-square  ; R.  Williams,  Ludlow  ; W.  Yeoman,  Rosario  ; 
W.  J.  Yonl,  Saint  Kitts. 

102.— J.  W.  Beatty,  Toronto;  J.  Beetham,  Doncaster; 
W.  R.  Blackett,  Stock  Exchange ; C.  Bristow,  Lynn ; 
MDs  S.  Butler,  Castle  Crine  ; W.  T.  Cartwright,  Pimlico; 
C.  E.  Collier,  Notling-hill ; S.  Foobs,  Fulhain-road ; J. 
Gilbert,  Cologne;  T.  Jollj,  WarriDgton;  G.  S.  Lawson, 
8under’and;  F.  M.  Lincoln,  Hartford,  U.8.  ; J.  Maitland, 
Rochester,  S.A. ; W.  B.  Mark-i,  Tumut ; F.  J.  Maule, 
Alnwick;  R.  Norrie,  Newark;  C.  B.  Norton,  Priuces- 
street ; “Semper  Fidelis,”  Goldhawk-road;  C.  Vaohell, 
Birmingham  ; J.  von  Haas,  Constantinople. 

A China  Tazza. — T.  AoBtey,  Coventry  ; Mies  Barrett, 
Mount-street;  Rev.  G.  Burgess,  Bournemouth;  Mrs. 
Busby.  Croydon  ; Mrs.  J.  Hemery,  Camden-avenue ; Thos. 
Nash,  Hounslow;  H.  P.  Palmer,  Manchester;  Mrs. 
ltidler,  Torquay ; If.  8herwood,  Selby ; Mrs.  M.  von 
Rathon. 

A Framed  Proof  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford.— J.  Aste, 
Upper  Norwood;  Dr.  Bigg*,  .Child's  Hill;  R.  Blundell, 
Tottenham-court-road ; H.  S.  Botterill,  Lee;  D.  Bouts, 
Gracechurch-street ; Miss  Brush,  St.  Kilda ; C.  Buck- 
eridge,  Railway  Clearing  House  ; Mrs.  8.  Chadwick,  Cecil- 
i Btreet;  Mrs.  Collinson,  Hull;  Jas.  Cross,  Birkenhead; 
G.  de  Cosson,  Bishopsgate-street ; Mrs.  F.  Edwardes, 
Wood-green;  Franz  Forsbach,  Mulheim;  H.  F.  Gas- 
tineau,  Lombard-street;  Thos.  Gibson,  Londonderry  ; 
C.  Green,  Union  Bank;  Mrs.  Hagger,  East  8heen  ; E.  B. 
i Hamilton,  Worcester,  U.8. ; Geo.  Herbert,  6,  West 
Smithiield;  W.  Hine,  Maryport;  G.  James,  Morley's 
; Hotel;  G.  Jeffrey,  Tring  ; Thos.  Kirkman,  Runcorn; 

I A.  O.  Launders,  Fulham-road ; Livingstone  Club,  Hol- 
I loway  ; J.  H.  Martin,  George-vard  ; G.  Milton,  Camomile- 
i street;  E.  B.  Neame,  Lower  Harden  ; W.  Paine,  Dover  ; 
i G.  P.  Reeves,  G.N.R.  ; Reid,  G.,  Gaiety  Restaurant; 

J.  Rolfo,  Arlington. square ; C.  Rook,  Northumberland 
1 Park  ; J.  A.  Russell,  San  Francisco;  H.  Sherris, Toronto ; 

1 C.  Sinclair,  Silver-street;  Rev.  W.  Smith,  Bickington ; 

J.  Sta'ain,  Greenwich;  W.  B.  Stableforth,  Holbeach ; 

I E.  Stewart,  Queen  Victoria-street ; 8am.  A.  Surrey, 
I Hungerford  ; J.  E.  Timms,  London  Assurance;  J.  T. 
Trotter  (per  J.  Hastie,  Martin’s-lane);  J.  Turner,  Mill 
Hill  Park;  C.  A.  Vinter,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  Wabenham, 
I Cheltenham ; F.  J.  Westfield,  High  Wycombo ; J.  P. 
1 White,  Shrewsbury;  Jos.  Wilders,  Croxton ; Rev.  T.  H. 
i Wilson,  Redgrave. 

A Volume  of  Nine  Scenes  from  English  History. — 
F.  Adams,  Dartmouth  ; J.  O.  Banks,  Ash,  Surrey  ; jno. 

! Barker,  Denbyleigh,  Mirfleld  : A.  Bent,  Brighton  ; Jno. 

Blatherwick,  Broomsgrove,  Sheffield  ; W.  Boanas,  Mel- 
i bourne,  Vic. ; D.  W.  Bond,  Worcester,  Mass.  U.S.A.; 
E.  Bowen,  Bevis  Marks  Warehouses;  J.  Boyes,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C.;  A.  Brodil,  68,  High-street,  Stratford; 
Hy.  G.  Brown.  Williamstown,  8.A.;  S.  C.  Brown,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  ; W.  T.  Bullock,  Ringstow,  Westgate-on-8ea ; 

I Cuthbert  Burnett,  Beaumont-terrace,  Spennymoor;  S.  F. 

Butt,  3,  Newland-place,  Kensington  ; M.  W.  Carr,  80, 

I Wood-street,  E.C. ; Thos.  Carr,  12,  Ritters-street,  Bagby- 
fields,  Leeds  ; A.  Charlton,  Mount  Pleasant,  Spennymoor  ; 
Jno.  Chappell,  3,  The  Terrace,  Richmond,  S.W. ; J.  J. 
Clarke,  93,  Broad-street,  Birmingham  ; E.  Cornforth, 
West  Ham  Park,  Forest  Gate,  E.  ; Dr.  E.  Davies,  St. 
i Helen’s-road.  Swansea;  J.  E.  Dorington,  Lipyatt  Park, 
Stro’id  ; — Doyle,  Glen  Villa,  8t.  Mary  Cray ; Jno.  Dyer, 
i U,  Montpelier  row,  Blarkheath  A.  Elphicb,  High-street, 


Hampton  Wick;  Miss  Fairhurat,  Woodlands,  Ormskirk ; 
H.  Fell,  15,  Montpelier-place,  Brompton  ; W.  L.  Field, 
23,  Broke-road,  Dalston  ; J.  Foxey,  Traffic  Department, 
G.N.  Railway,  King’s  Cross  ; H.  Francis,  East  Bay, 
Colchester;  A.  H.  Gardener,  Lynton  House,  Folkestone; 
Jas.  Gayter,  jun.,  3,  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington;  C.  E. 
Geard,  Port  Elizabeth  ; C.  A.  Gibbs,  112,  Amhurst-road, 
Hackney  ; B.  W.  Hartter,  Salome  Cottage,  Chirk;  H.  8. 
Harris,  11,  Pancras-lane,  Qneen-street,  E.C. ; T.  W.  Harris, 
41,  Lothbury,  E.C. ; W.  C.  Hawker, Cloudesley-square,  N. ; 
Thos.  Hawkins,  BBllaarat;  H.  Heimsoeth,  145,  Leaden- 
hall-street,  E.C.;  Jno.  Hollinshead,  Alsager,  Cheshire; 
E.  Hoskins,  The  Grange,  Yardley ; M.  Hutton,  Heath- 
field  House,  Hampstead  Heath;  F.  H.  Iceton,  Sydnev, 
N.S.W.  ; A.  Ilev,  North-terrace,  Stockton-on-Tces  ; W. 
Jefferies,  jun..  High-street,  Bromsgrove;  J.  Johnstone, 
Rangiora,  N.Z. ; A.  Jordan,  Coblentz  ; Jno.  Kemn, 
Kapunda,  S.  A.;  A.  Kidd,  Auckland,  N.Z. ; G.  O.  L. 
Knight,  Wvmondham,  Norfolk;  H.  Ladd.  Canterbury; 
G.  Lnncefleld,  27,  Grange-road,  Ramsgate  ; F.  W.  Livsey, 
The  Rowlands,  Summerseat,  Bury;  Mrs.  Littlejohn,  1, 
Vicarage  Gate,  KenBing’oo,  W.;  Robt.  Lmdsay,  Montreal ; 
E.  P.  Mackenzie,  Downham  Hall,  Brandon  ; Richard 
Mitscherlik,  Levenshulme,  Manchester  ; Hon.  W.  Moore, 
Hobart,  Tasmania;  Dr.  W.  S.  Mumford,  1,  Bartlett’s- 
passaee,  Holborn ; W.  I.  Naylor,  13,  Poultry,  E.C. . 
W.  H.  Norton,  3,  Cattell-road,  Birmingham  ; I.  8; 
O’Connor,  38,  Oakley-'quare,  W. ; Robert  Osborne,  20, 
Palmerston-road,  Southsea  ; J.  F.  l’acey,  Geelong;  R.  T. 
Peat,  8,  Upper  Hornsey-rise,  N.  ; W.  I.  Price,  Stock  Ex- 
change, E.C. ; W.  Ravaison,  4,  Cunningham-place,  8t. 
John’s  Wood  ; W.  Rawson,  3,  Little  Smith-street,  West- 
minster ; B.  Ray,  care  of  G.  Hopcraft,  3,  Billitor-sqnare  ; 
W.  Richardson,  Oundlo  ; J.  F.  Roe,  Claremont  House,  Bnr- 
ton-on-Trent;  II.  G.  Rose,  Railway  Clearing  House,  N.W. ; 
Percy  Rosoman,  Hazeleigh,  Woolstone;  A.  Rushall, 
Bishops  Stortford  ; F.  E.  Rutland,  34,  Barrowhill-road, 
Regent’s  Park  ; Jas.  Salisbury,  Sydney,  N.S.W. ; Mrs. 
SandomaD,  6,  Grange-gardens,’ Eastboure  ; M.  A.  Schultz, 
Aalborg;  C.  Sohraanr,  Crefeld;  Frederica  Stanwell, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire  ; Walter  Stead,  Victoria-road, 
Morley,  near  Leeds;  Rev.  H.  Stephens,  North  Finchley ; 8. 
A.  Surrey,  Hungerford;  J.  S.  Tait,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Mrs.  Tatbam,  New  Pavement,  Pocklington;  E.  A.  Taylor, 
London,  Canada;  T.  Tennant,  Blenheim-terrnce,  Leeds  ; 
J.  C.  Thornicroft,  niogo,  Japan  ; Robert  P.  Upton,  20, 
John-street,  Adelphi;  J.  B.  Watson,  Gelt  Hall,  Carlide; 
Alexander  Whyte,  2,  North  St.  David-street,  Edinburgh; 
— Williams,  High-street,  Colchester;  F.  R.  Willmore, 
Savings  Bank  Department,  G.P.O.  ; W.  Wills,  Manor- 
terrace,  Harlesden;  John  Wood,  Stranton,  West  Hartle- 
pool; William  Wood,  Port  Pirie,  S.A.  ; H.  F.  Youle, 
Guildhall,  E.C.;  Jas.  J.  Young,  Victoria,  B.C. 


THE  RING  THEATRE  FIRE  TRIAL. 

"V  ienna  is  this  week  the  scene  of  the  great 
trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  having  contri- 
buted to  the  terrible  disaster  of  December  8tb, 
1881, — the  burning  down  of  the  Ring  Theatre 
and  the  loss  of  386  lives.  Among  the  accused 
is  Chevalier  von  Newald,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  was  chief  burgomaster  of  the  Austrian 
capital.  One  of  the  principal  prisoners,  how- 
ever, is  Herr  Jauner,  the  manager  of  the  ill- 
fated  theatre.  Besides  theBe  two,  there  are  six 
other  prisoners,  including  Herr  Landsteiner,  a 
high  police  official,  two  city  surveyors  of  Vienna, 
two  firemen  engaged  at  the  theatre,  and  the 
official  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  building 
and  see  that  everything  necessary  for  safety 
from  fire  was  in  order,  according  to  the  legal 
regulations.  All  these  persons  are  accused  by 
the  public  proseoutor,  Dr.  von  Pelzer,  of  having, 
by  culpable  neglect,  endangered  life.  This, 
according  to  Austrian  law,  being  a simple  mis- 
demeanour, no  jury  is  required,  and  the  case 
will  be  settled  by  four  judges. 

The  formal  act  of  accusation  fills  a book  of 
fifty-three  olosely-printed  pages.  The  essential 
points  are  as  follows : — The  burgomaster  of 
Vienna,  Dr.  von  Newald,  had  been  ordered,  at 
the  time  of  the  Nice  theatre  catastrophe,  to 
issue  to  the  Vienna  theatre  managers  a new  set 
of  regulations  for  seouring  the  safety  of  that 
class  of  publio  buildings.  Among  the  expedients 
which  were  to  be  specially  enforced  was  an  iron 
curtain,  which  was  always  to  be  kept  down, 
dividing  the  Btage  from  the  audience  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  performance  commenced. 
Another  regulation  imperatively  ordered  that  oil- 
lamps  should  be  kept  lighted  during  the  per- 
formance in  various  parts  of  the  house,  especially 
iu  the  gangways,  stairs,  and  galleries ; while  a 
third  requirement  was  that  at  every  perform- 
ance firemen  should  be  kept  posted  near  the 
water-hose  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the 
doors  of  the  theatre.  These  precautions,  if 
strictly  carried  out,  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
avert  the  terrible  calamity  which  befell  the  Ring 
Theatre  on  the  8th  of  December  last.  The 
offenoe  with  which  the  ex-burgomaster  now 
stands  obarged  is  not  only  of  having  negleoted 
to  issue  the  regulations  in  question,  but  of  having 
positively  forbidden  them  to  be  sent  to  the 
managers  of  the  Vienna  theatres.  It  is  known 
that  the  burgomaster  denies  that  he  ever  for. 
bade  suoh  a thing,  but  the  publio  prosecutor 
states  that  he  shall  produce  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  charge  against  Herr  Franz  Jauner,  the 
manager  of  the  unfortunate  Ring  Theatre,  is 
that,  previous  to  the  catastrophe,  he  contributed 
by  his  negligenoe,  and,  through  the  carelessness 


of  his  servants,  to  conoeal  the  fact  that  there 
was  danger  from  fire  on  the  premises  under  his 
management, — to  wit,  through  an  escape  of  gas  ; 
further,  that  he  had  omitted  to  provide  the 
expedients  and  measures  prescribed  by  law  for 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  such  perils ; and, 
finally,  of  having  intrusted  the  safety  of  the 
theatre  to  incompetent  and  careless  persons. 
Herr  Jauner,  before  the  fire,  had  been  repeatedly 
told  that  the  firemen,  instead  of  being  at  their 
posts  throughout  each  performance,  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  drunk  in  the  nearest  public- 
house.  Moreover,  Jauner  often  made  these  men 
do  duty  as  scene-shifters,  gas-lighters,  and  in 
other  stage  work,  instead  of  seeing  that  they 
attended  to  their  proper  business.  He  also 
failed  to  have  the  iron  curtain  properly  attended 
to,  employing,  instead  of  speoial  men  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations,  two  of  the  common 
workmen  who,  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe, 
instead  of  being  at  their  posts,  were  quietly 
carousing  in  a neighbouring  beer-house.  Other 
charges  against  Jauner  are  that,  on  the  night 
of  the  fire,  there  were  no  oil-lamps  in  the 
galleries,  staircases,  and  gangways  ; that,  con- 
trary to  his  contract,  the  soffits  were  lit  up  in  a 
way  that  caused  an  escape  of  gas ; that,  where- 
as he  was  bound  by  contract  to  be  on  the  Btage 
before  the  commencement  of  the  performance, 
he  was  not  there  on  the  fatal  night,  having  failed 
to  reach  the  theatre  till  some  time  after  the  fire 
had  broken  out.  Had  he  been  present  at  the 
critical  moment,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  been, 
the  disaster  would  probably  have  been  averted, 
or,  at  any  rate,  greatly  oircumsoribed.  In  his 
absence  there  was  no  one  to  take  command. 
The  fireman  committed  the  disastrous  mistake 
of  turning  off  the  gas  at  the  metre,  plunging 
the  audience  in  total  darkness.  Another  official 
opened  the  revolving  shutters  leading  from  the 
street  to  the  stage,  while  there  was  no  one  to 
let  down  the  iron  curtain  between  the  stage  and 
auditorium,  whereby  a strong  draft  of  air  was  at 
once  let  in  upon  the  burning  stage,  carrying  the 
fire  and  suffooating  fumes  immediately  into  the 
body  of  the  theatre.  Instead  of  being  at  his  post 
to  prevent  these  mistakes,  and  to  address  a 
word  of  advice  to  the  audience,  as  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  did  from  his 
box  the  other  night  at  the  Schwerin  Theatre, 
Herr  Jauner  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  per- 
formance ought  to  have  commenced,  and  when 
the  building  was  already  hopelessly  in  flames. 

Not  less  culpable  than  Jauner  appears  the 
conduct  of  the  Polioe  Inspector  and  Counsellor 
Herr  Landsteiner.  Tn  spite  of  the  protestations  of 
several  persons  who  had  managed  to  escape,  this 
offioial  prevented  any  persons  from  entering  the 
building  to  rescue  those  inside,  but  told  the 
Archduke  Albrecht,  and  persisted  in  repeating, 
“All  are  saved’’!  Landsteiner,  according  to 
the  act  of  accusation,  appeared  at  the  theatre  at 
five  minutes  before  seven  o’clock,  and  took  the 
entire  command  of  the  police  there  stationed. 
His  assertion  that  he  at  once  tried  to  enter  the 
building  but  was  driven  back  by  the  smoke  is 
denied  by  eye-witnesses,  who  affirm  that  at 
seven  o’clook  the  vestibule  and  lower  part  of 
the  stairoases  were  entirely  free  from  smoke, 
and  that  at  that  time  Landsteiner  was  surrounded 
by  persons  imploring  him  to  send  in  help  and 
rescue  the  unfortunate  persons  inside.  The 
father  and  wife  of  the  orchestral  leader  begged 
him  to  send  a light  into  the  house  to  seek  for 
the  missing  musician,  but  all  in  vain.  Land- 
steiner posted  policemen  at  all  the  entrances, 
with  orders  to  prevent  by  force  any  one  from 
going  into  the  theatre.  Coachmen  brought  the 
lamps  from  their  carriages;  one  man  even  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a packet  of  oandles  to  the 
door,  but  there  every  one  was  Btopped,  while 
hundreds  were  being  suffocated  or  were  tram- 
pling eaoh  other  to  death.  Even  the  chief  of  a fire 
brigade,  who  came  with  his  men  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  upper  passages,  was  peremptorily 
stopped.  Finally,  Landsteiner  was  deaf  even  to 
the  persons  who  leaped  from  the  balconies,  and 
who  told  him  repeatedly  that  there  were  numbers 
of  people  still  in  the  building.  Half  an  hour 
after  Landsteiner’s  arrival,  in  fact,  there  were 
found  by  Count  Lamezan  in  one  of  the  passages 
three  women  whose  lives  were  not  entirely  ex- 
tinct, so  that,  if  a rescue  had  been  attempted 
when  Landsteiner  first  arrived,  probably  almost 
the  whole  and,  at  any  rate,  a large  part,  of  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  would  have  been  prevented. 

The  oonoluding  words  of  the  indictment  are 
as  follows  : — “ Except  the  few  fortunate  persons 
who  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  or  their 
relatives  no  one  was  saved,  either  by  the  police 
or  by  the  fire  brigade.” 
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THE  LATE  MB.  GEORGE  JENNINGS. 

George  Jennings  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1810,  in  a Hampshire  village  on  the 
borders  of  the  New  Forest,  his  earliest  associa- 
tions contributing  to  a knowledge  of  and  a liking 
for  a country  life,  which,  although  undeveloped, 
was  a strong  feature  in  his  character  throughout 
his  career.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph 
Jennings,  who  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  lead- 
ing foremen  at  Mr.  Launcelot  Burton’s  Works  in 
London  ; and  who  died  in  1824,  George  (then  four- 
teen years  old)  being  the  eldest  of  six  children. 
He  had  received  a fair  education  from  his  uncle, 
a Mr.  Withers,  and  shortly  after  his  father’s 
death  he  was  taken  into  the  business  of  his 
grandfather  (a  lead  and  glass  merchant), 
remaining  there  about  three  years,  when  he  left 
and  served  his  uncle,  John  Jennings,  who  car- 
ried on  a large  business  as  a plumber  at  South- 
wick,  near  Southampton.  There  he  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1831,  gaining  a very 
general  experience  in  his  trade,  for  his  activity 
and  aptitude  as  a youth  for  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  was  very  great.  Then,  thinking 
nothing  more  oould  be  learnt  in  a country  busi- 
ness, he  decided  to  make  his  way  to  London. 
A short  time  later  saw  him  making  his  first 
start  in  life,  with  a brave  heart,  but  with  only  a 
few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  He  was  often  wont 
to  dwell  on  this  period  of  his  life,  and  was  fond 
of  narrating  to  friends  the  story  of  his  progress 
from  his  native  village,  through  Southampton, 
the  IbIo  of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  and 
other  towns  (in  many  of  which  he  obtained 
work)  towards  London,  where  he  was  set  down 
by  the  coach  in  Holborn  in  the  winter  of  the 
Bame  year.  This  winter  was  memorable  for  its 
severity ; the  Thames  was  nearly  frozen  over, 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  thousands  were 
out  of  work,  and  for  some  time  he  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a livelihood.  Ultimately  he 
obtained  employment  with  Meesrs.  Burton,  of 
Newcastle-street.  Whilst  there,  he  soon  acquired 
great  Bkill  as  a plumber,  and  he  was  thus  engaged 
upon  many  ot  the  most  important  works  in 
those  days,  when  no  task  was  too  difficult  for 
him  and  no  day  too  long,  his  personal  activity 
and  strength  being  remarkable  at  that  time. 
In  1834  his  grandmother,  who  had  succeeded 
to  her  hnsband'B  business,  died,  and  on  the  divi- 
sion of  her  property  amongst  the  family,  he 
inherited  a small  patrimony,  which  enabled  him 
to  commence  business  for  himself,  first  in  Paria- 
street,  Lambeth,  and  subsequently,  in  1838,  in 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road.  It  was  here 
that  his  Belf-relianoe,  perseverance,  and  in- 
domitable industry  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
future  success.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that 
was  fostered  in  him  that  originality  of  concep- 
tion which  resulted  in  so  many  inventions,  in 
the  development  of  which  his  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  so  greatly  assisted  him. 

In  1847  he  produced  his  “ indiarnbber  tube 
taps,”  which  were  widely  used,  and  for  which 
he  gained  his  first  public  award,  the  Medal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  This  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  whose  en- 
couraging remarks  on  that  oooasion  he  has  often 
said  greatly  stimulated  him  to  increased  exer- 
tions. He  was  consulted  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  sanitary  works  in  connexion  with  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  their  execution 
was  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition  he  was  awarded  a medal,  and  he 
afterwards  carried  out  similar  works  on  the 
removal  of  the  building  and  its  re-erection  as 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  having  to  work 
day  and  night  for  their  completion. 

The  first  invention  which  brought  him  pro- 
minently into  notice  was  his  Improved  Shutter 
Fastener,  the  excellence  of  which  led  us  to 
give  him  strong  commendation.* 

8oon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  War, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr. 
Sydney  Herbert,  he  constructed  the  sanitary 
fittings  for  the  British  hospitals  at  Varna  and 
Scutari,  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  were  fixed  by 
a staff  of  his  own  workmen. 

Later,  having  conoeived  and  patented  an  im- 
provement in  the  construction  of  stoneware 
drain-pipes,  and  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
securing  its  introduction  by  London  potters  to 
whom  it  was  shown,  his  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  extensive  clay-beds  at  Parkstone 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  idea  of  utilising  the 


* "We  have  before  us  a letter  from  him,  received  not 
lone  after  this,  to  the  following  effeot : — “ Yoor  notice  of 
my  inventions  has  built  me  a shop,  filled  it  with  men.  and 
made  my  fortune.  What  can  I do  for  you  in  return  ? " 


same  suggested  itself.  He  at  onoe  seonred  the 
lease  of  these  beds,  and  erected  kilns  and 
pottery  works,  assisted  by  the  experience  and 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hudson  (the  present 
manager),  thus  originating  the  extensive  manu- 
factories of  stoneware  and  terra-cotta  goods 
which  have  since  so  greatly  developed,  and  now 
cover  many  acres.  His  ideas  being  thus  directed 
into  a new  channel,  he  produced  many  novelties 
and  improvements,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned his  patent  bonding  bricks,  and  ornamental 
and  structural  terra-cotta  and  facing  blocks,  the 
latter  being  suooessfully  used  by  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  experimental  huts  at  Hounslow 
Barracks,  this  being  probably  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  stoneware  facings  in  connexion 
with  oonorete  structures.  On  his  works  he  gave 
employment  to  a large  number  of  men,  and 
ships  were  purchased  for  the  conveyance  of 
manufactures,  and  to  bring  coals  and  necessary 
material.  Amongst  other  local  improvements 
was  the  construction  of  a pier  and  tramway 
nearly  half  a mile  in  length  across  the  mud- 
banks  of  Poole  Harbour  to  facilitate  loading 
vessels  in  deep  water.  During  the  progress  of 
these  works  he  formed  a strong  attachment  for 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  later  years  oocupied 
a farm  of  considerable  acreage,  which  he  greatly 
improved  by  drainage  and  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  ; he  erected  cottages,  model  farm 
buildings,  and  a village  school,  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  all  of  which  he  took 
the  greatest  interest.  He  also  purchased  a 
small  freehold  estate  in  the  locality,  and,  although 
this  was  ocoupied  by  him  for  some  years  as  an 
occasional  summer  residence,  it  was  his  chief 
pleasure  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
could  retire  from  business  and  pass  there  the 
autumn  of  his  life  in  country  pursuits.  This 
wish  was  never  realised,  for  his  active  mind 
and  untiring  energy  kept  him  fully  oocupied 
to  the  last. 

About  1857  the  development  of  his  London 
business  demanded  further  space,  and  he  re- 
moved to  Holland-street,  Blackfriars;  here  he 
gave  attention  more  particularly  to  hydraulio 
fittings,  and  amongst  other  large  operations, 
successfully  constructed  the  entire  works  in 
connexion  with  the  water  supply  to  the  town  of 
Wilton,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  the  necessary 
fittingB  for  similar  works  for  Grantham  and  other 
towns. 

The  site  of  the  premises  in  Holland-street 
being  needed  for  the  extension  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  he  removed  to 
Palace  Wharf,  Scangate.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  utilisation  of  indiarubber  for  mechanical  and 
other  purposes  was  receiving  much  conside- 
ration, and,  having  been  induced  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  he  erected  improved 
machinery  for  its  manufacture,  and  employed  it 
largely  in  the  construction  of  valves  of  all  kinds. 
He  also  invented  and  patented  an  improved 
form  of  the  endless  elastic  band  now  so  uni- 
versally  used,  as  well  as  Beveral  varieties  of  cap- 
sules for  hermetically  sealing  bottles,  jars,  and 
other  vessels.  For  several  years  his  production 
of  rubber  goods  of  every  description  was  very 
great,  both  in  London  and  at  a branch  manu- 
factory established  at  Birmingham.  Meanwhile, 
his  business  as  a sanitary  engineer  was  always 
increasing;  the  success  whioh  attended  his 
work  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851  led  to  the 
Banitary  arrangements  at  those  of  London, 
1862,  and  Dublin,  1865,  being  entrusted  to  his 
care.  At  both  of  these  exhibitions  he  gained 
further  distinction  and  awards.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  the  latter  city  that,  arriving  in 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  March, 
1865,  and  directing  the  cabman  to  drive  to 
Lambeth,  he  was  told  there  had  been  a great  fire 
there  the  previous  night.  A presentiment  of 
evil  induoed  him  to  buy  a morning  paper,  and 
from  this  it  was  he  first  learned  of  the  total 
destruction  and  loss  of  his  works,  plant,  and 
stock-in-trade, — the  policy  of  insurance  (owing 
to  the  anticipated  occupation  of  the  ground  by 
the  present  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital)  having  been 
allowed  to  lapse  a few  days  before.  Undaunted 
by  the  disaster, — for  obstacles  seemed  but  to  give 
him  fresh  impetus, — he  set  to  work  with  renewed 
energy,  taking  larger  premises  nearly  opposite 
those  destroyed,  and  where  his  business  is  at 
present  being  successfully  continued. 

In  1867  he  carried  out  the  sanitary  work  for 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  he  was  again 
awarded  a silver  medal.  In  1872  he  had  the 
arrangement  of  rooms  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
on  the  occasion  of  the  thanksgiving  service  for 
the  recovery  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  Bame  year  he  com- 


menced  the  drainage  and  other  works  for  th 
Exhibition  of  1873  in  Vienna,  whioh  werOi 
placed  in  his  hands  by  Baron  Sohwartzsenborn.t 
This  was  a work  of  considerable  magnitude,  t 
with  many  difficulties  to  contend  against,  t 
nearly  five  miles  of  stoneware  pipes  of  various  i 
Bizes,  and  650  appliances,  having  to  be  senti 
from  England,  and  the  drains  laid  in  most) 
difficult  ground.  It  was,  however,  successfully 
completed,  ,and  the  Medal  of  “Progress”’ 
was  awarded  to  him  at  the  close  of  this  ; 
exhibition. 

In  later  years  he  executed  similar  works  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in ; 
1876,  and  besides  being  an  exhibitor  at  many ; 
other  smaller  exhibitions  he  exhibited  largely  at . 
Paris,  1878;  Sydney,  1879;  Melbourne,  1S80; 
and  Adelaide,  1881 ; at  all  of  which  he  was  sue- : 
cessful  in  obtaining  highest  awards.  It  would  ( 
be  almost  impossible  to  recall  the  many  public 
and  private  works  with  which  he  was  connected,  I 
but  he  often  said  with  pride  that  from  “ Mr. : 
Hope’s  house  in  Piccadilly,  to  the  City  Carlton  t 
and  Liberal  Clubs,  there  was  hardly  one  in  i 
London  ” which  he  had  not  fitted  or  in  whioh  1 
his  appliances  were  not  used. 

His  contracts  with  the  Royal  Engineer  and  c 
War  Departments  and  the  Admiralty  extended  : 
over  many  years,  and  his  works  will  be  found  c 
in  Government  buildings  in  every  portion  of  the  e 
British  Empire. 

His  latest  inventions  referred  to  the  heating  : 
and  ventilation  of  buildings  on  a novel  principle,  i, 
and  quite  recently  he  applied  the  system  success- 1 
fully  to  the  Police  Orphanage  at  Twickenham,  i 
the  new  Brighton  Hospital,  and  other  buildings. i 

Besides  works  appertaining  to  his  business,  ■ 
he  gave  much  attention  to  private  enterprise ; 
his  own  residence  in  Nightingale-lane,  the  mate- 
rial for  which  was  prepared  at  his  Parkstone  > 
Works,  was  built  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. He  also  developed  and  laid  out  the  Fern- 1 
dale-road  Estate  at  Clapham,  and  built  nearly ; 
all  the  houses  on  this  property,  and  more  recently, ' 
in  Nightingale-lane  he  ereoted  six  houses,  in  i 
which  he  took  especial  pride. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  accident  whioh  t 
terminated  so  active  a career,  he  was  engaged  c 
in  schemes  of  further  usefulness.  On  Thursday, r 
the  13th  inst.,  after  the  duties  of  the  day  had  t 
been  performed,  he  was  driving  home  in  a gig  i 
with  his  eldest  Bon,  when  the  horse  shied  and  J 
brought  the  vehicle  into  collision  with  a heavy  j 
van ; both  oocnpants  were  thrown  to  the  t 
ground,  Mr.  Jennings,  sen.,  sustaining  injuries  s 
from  whioh  he  gradually  sank.  He  died  on  c 
Monday  afternoon,  April  17th,  1882,  in  his  ; 
seventy-seoond  year,  leaving  a widow  and  large  < 
family  to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  interred  at  i 
Norwood  Cemetery  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  inst.,  . 
the  funeral,  although  a private  one,  being  s 
attended  by  a large  number  of  personal  friends  s 
and  of  his  London  employes. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  a very  old  member  of  the  < 
Society  of  Arts,  and  formerly  took  an  active  t 
part  in  their  discussions ; he  also  belonged  to  c 
the  “ Royal  Naval  ” Lodge  of  Freemasons  and; 
the  Glass-Sellers’  Company. 

In  this  brief  sketoh  very  little  reference  has  i 
been  made  to  the  many  improvements  effected  c 
by  Mr.  Jennings  in  sanitary  arrangements  and  ( 
appliances,  whioh  have  been  from  time  to  time  i 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder ; it  is  . 
sufficient  to  say  nearly  all  have  been  received  ( 
with  much  favour  by  the  publio,  not  only  in  i 
England,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  civilised  < 
world,  where  his  works  will  long  stand  as  a i 
record  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  as  a ; 
lasting  memento  of  him  as  a pioneer  of  sanitary  ; 
engineering. 


Auctioneers’  and.  Surveyors’  Clerks'  s 
Provident  Association. — On  Saturday,  in  the  i 
absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  D.  Watney  pre- : 
sided  at  a large  meeting  of  auctioneers,  Bur-i 
veyors,  and  clerks  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Token,  t 
house-yard,  to  consider  a soheme  for  the  i 
establishment  of  a Provident  Association  of; 
Clerks.  The  chairman  stated  that  a prelimi-i 
nary  committee  had,  after  great  labour,  pro-  < 
pounded  a Bcheme,  which  they  submitted  as  a 
report,  according  to  whioh  the  association  would 
oome  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Aot,  and: 
therefore  under  Government  supervision.  Thel 
great  points  for  consideration  were  the  ages  at 
which  clerks  should  be  eligible  for  membership,! 
and  at  what  age  the  benefits  should  cease.  The 
figures  of  the  committee  were  based  strictly! 
upon  actuarial  estimates.  The  sooiety  would, 
1 he  believed,  start  upon  a sound  basis. 
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ANCIENT  BRIDGE  CHAPELS. 
st.  Paul’s  ecclesiological  society. 

Mr.  S.  Wayland  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  of  Lam- 
beth Palace  Library,  read  an  interesting  paper 
“On  the  Chapel  of  All  Sonia,  Rochester  Bridge, 
with  notes  on  other  Bridge  Chapels,”  before 
the  St.  Paul’s  Ecolesiological  Society  on  the 
20th  inst.,  Minor  Canon  Shuttleworth  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Kershaw  observed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  bridge  and  wayside  chapels  opened 
up  a large  and  varied  field  of  inquiry.  As  so 
few  existing  examples  of  bridge  ohapels  were 
left  in  England,  we  had  to  recur  to  rare  prints 
and  illuminated  books  for  some  idea  of  their 
structure  and  importance.  The  representations, 
however,  of  any  architectural  work  in  MSS. 
must  be  taken  with  reserve,  as  the  models  for 
such  were  often  taken  from  the  buildings 
nearest  at  hand.  We  accordingly  found 
ohurches  and  the  like  edifices  generally  re- 
presented of  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
the  production  of  the  MSS.,  and  not  of  the 
aotual  date  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

The  religions  use  of  both  wayside  and  bridge 
chapels  was  similar  in  many  respects,  and  their 
connexion  with  or  dependence  on  the  great 
monastio  houses  or  private  lands  waB  somewhat 
alike.  Their  present  condition  was  muoh  more 
ruinous  in  England  than  abroad,  where  they  had 
long  been  preserved  (some  of  them  had  been 
rebuilt),  and  were  still  employed  for  service.  In 
Germany  and  Italy  they  were  to  be  met  with, 
unfolding  tbeir  story  of  religion  and  art.  In 
Borne,  were  painted  frescoes,  while  several 
reoorded  circumstances  of  historical  or  looal 
interest.  The  turret  or  spire  of  many  a road- 
side chapel  or  votive  shrine  greeted  the  traveller 
over  the  sunny  slopes  of  Franoe,  or  added  a 
peouliar  fascination  to  the  picturesque  valleys 
and  snow-crowned  heights  of  the  Alps.  The 
most  remarkable  bridge  ohapel  abroad  is  the  one 
dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  del’  Epina  on  the  side 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Arno  at  Pisa,  erected 
about  1230.  Built  of  the  rich  stone  and  marble 
of  the  distriot,  it  is  ornamented  with  niches  and 
figures,  and,  though  renovated  and  repaired, 
still  presents  a graoeful  appearance.  Chapels 
attached  to  the  Guilds  or  religious  houses  were 
sometimes  situated  on  the  bridge  pathway,  and 
occasionally,  the  apartments  over  bars  or  gates 
at  the  entrances  of  a town  were  set  apart  for 
devotional  use  or  for  the  lodgings  of  a priest. 
Gostling,  in  his  “ Walks  in  Canterbury,”  says, — 
“ In  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  Holy  Crosse 
Church  was  over  the  gate,  which,  when  Arch- 
bishop  Sudbury  took  down  and  rebuilt,  he 
erected  the  present  ohuroh.” 

Bridge  chapels  existed  in  various  parts  of 
England,  the  most  famous,  architecturally,  being 
those  of  St.  Anne  on  Wakefield  Bridge  and 
St.  William  on'  the  Ouse  Bridge  at  York.  In 
London  there  were  examples,  especially  on  Old 
London  Bridge,  where,  according  to  Howell’s 
“ Londinopolis ” (edition  of  1657),  “in  King 
John’s  time  a mayor,  being  master  workman  of 
the  bridge,  builded  from  the  foundation  the 
large  chappel  on  the  bridge  upon  his  own 
oharges,  which  chapel  was  then  endowed  with 
two  priests  and  four  clerks,  beside  chanteries.” 
This  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  having  an  entranoe 
from  the  river  as  well  as  from  the  roadway, 
the  lower  chapel  being  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble.  The  upper  ohapel  was  lighted 
by  eight  windows.  The  building  remained 
nearly  in  its  original  state  till  the  removal  of 
the  houses  on  the  bridge,  when  it  was  converted 
into  a warehouse,  and  a wooden  ceiling  of  strong 
beams  crossing  each  other,  was  ereoted.|  The 
ohapel  lasted  in  this  ruined  condition  till  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed. In  the  Crace  collection  of  prints,  in 
the  British  Museum,  there  are  some  quaint 
and  interesting  views  of  this  edifice. 

The  architecture  of  some  of  these  bridge 
ohapels  was  singularly  exquisite  ; that  at 
Wakefield,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  was  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  ohantry  was  endowed 
after  the  famous  battle  fought  near  that  place 
in  1460  between  the  forces  of  the  “rival 
Roses.”  The  chapel  was  remarkable  as  a fine 
example  of  the  Late  Decorated  period,  and, 
though  early  in  the  present  oentury  it  was 
in  a sad  state  of  ruin,  was  restored  by  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  was  now  used  for  service.  The  whole 
building  was  most  elaborate  and  ornamental  in 
details,  the  divisions  of  the  parapet  (west 
front)  being  filled  with  sculptured  figures,  the 
general  effeot  being  exceedingly  rioh.  The 


similarity  of  these  oarvings  to  those  in  New 
College  Chapel,  Oxford,  had  been  fully  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  Buckler  in  a learned  pam- 
phlet. The  ancient  parts  of  the  chapel  were 
now  few,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  original  structure  was  alike  in 
character  to  parts  of  York  or  Beverley  Minster. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  beauties  of  the 
earlier  work,  we  oould  not  but  be  grateful  for 
the  spirit  whioh  rescued  this,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  bridge  ohapels,  from  the  ruin  and  decay 
whioh  had  overtaken  similar  examples.  There 
were  stair  turrets  at  the  eastern  angle,  and 
these  probably  led  to  rooms,  the  reBidenoe  of  the 
ohantry  priest.  The  origin  of  the  chapel  was 
attributed  by  some  to  Edward  IT.,  but  that 
statement  probably  arose  from  his  having 
founded  the  chantry,  as  before  stated,  the  real 
date  of  the  ohapel  being  earlier, — somewhere 
about  1337. 

For  facts  as  to  the  other  and  noted  ohapel  on 
the  Ouse  Bridge  at  York,  we  had  to  unravel  the 
tangled  threads  of  history  and  legend.  On  the 
one  hand,  its  existence  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  St.  William,  who,  on  returning  to 
York  from  Rome,  was  met  by  so  great  a crowd 
that  the  wooden  bridge  gave  way,  and  all  would 
have  been  drowned,  but  on  his  entreaties  no  one 
perished,  and  as  a memorial  for  their  preserva- 
tion, the  ohapel  was  ereoted  on  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Another  writer  traoed  its  existence 
to  a fray  which  took  place  on  the  bridge 
between  the  oitizens  and  a Scotch  nobleman, 
about  1268.  The  servants  of  the  Scotsman 
having  been  slain,  the  citizens  of  York  had  to 
pay  a large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a chapel  on 
the  spot,  and  to  find  priests  to  oelebrate  mass 
for  the  souls  of  the  slain.  On  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Ouse  Bridge,  under  Archbishop  Walter  de 
Grey  (1215-1256),  several  portions  of  the  old 
Norman  work  of  the  chapel  were  fortunately 
preserved. 

The  work  of  Arohbishop  Walter  de  Grey  at 
York  reoalled  the  similar  efforts  of  a southern 
bishop, — Gundulph, — who  very  much  contri- 
buted towards  the  construction  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  and  Bridge,  thus  showing  how,  in 
early  ages,  the  erection  and  care  of  great 
works  were  confided  to  Prelate  - architects. 
At  the  Reformation  the  chapel  on  the  Ouse 
Bridge  had  several  chantries,  the  original  grants 
to  whioh  are  among  the  oity  records.  After 
that  period  it  was  converted  into  an  exchange, 
where  the  Sooiety  of  Hamburg  Merchants  used 
to  assemble.  In  1810  it  was  removed.  The 
chapel  was  an  extremely  interesting  example  of 
the  Early  English  period  ; the  porch  was  of  an 
earlier  date,  as  was  also  the  stone  screen ; both 
these  portions  had  riohly-ornamented  arches 
and  mouldings,  with  the  cable  and  ohevron 
pattern,  so  significant  of  Norman  work.  Some 
etchings  of  these  beautiful  details  were  to  be 
found  in  Cave’s  “ Antiquities  of  York”  (1813). 

The  bridge  ohapel  over  the  river  Don  at 
Rotherham  was  too  nearly  allied  to  its  neigh- 
bour at  Wakefield,  in  beauty  and  typical  signi- 
ficance, to  allow  it  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
According  to  Buckler,  the  ohapel  nearly 
approached  that  of  Wakefield  in  dimensions. 
The  earliest  known  notice  of  it  was  in  the 
will  of  one  John  Bokyns,  in  1483,  who  left 
3s.  4d.  “to  the  fabrio  of  the  chapel  to  be 
built  on  Rotherham  Bridge.”  Leland,  in  his 
“ Itinerary,”  records,  in  1550, — “ I entered  into 
Rotherham  by  a fair  stone  bridge  of  iiij  arches, 
and  on  it  a ohapel  of  stone,  wel  wrought.”  In 
1681  the  chapel  was  converted  from  its  saored 
use  to  that  of  an  almshouse,  and  in  1778  was 
degraded  by  being  made  to  serve  as  a prison. 

Some  curions  structural  particulars  connected 
with  bridge  and  way-side  chapels  have  been 
brought  to  light.  A remarkable  instance  is 
that  of  the  way-side  chapel  at  Droitwich,  where 
the  high  road  passed  through  the  building,  and 
divided  the  congregation  from  the  reading-desk 
and  pulpit ! 

Smaller  bridge  ohapels  of  interest,  now 
destroyed  or  dilapidated,  were  those  at  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon  (Wilts),  Bridgenorth  (Shropshire), 
St.  Ives  (Hunts),  Wallingford  (Berks),  Dorchester 
(Oxon),  the  Elvet  Bridge  at  Durham,  and  those 
at  Exeter,  Newcastle,  and  Barnard  Castle.  Of 
way-Bide  ohapels,  many  were  scattered  on  the 
route  to  the  famous  shrine  of  our  Lady  at 
Walsingham. 

The  situation  of  Rochester,  on  the  high  road 
to  the  Continent,  made  it  of  muoh  historical 
importance,  and  the  bridge  aoross  the  Medway 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  South  of 
England.  Bridges  over  the  great  North  roads 
were  rather  more  oommon,  and  we  read  of  those 


at  York,  Doncaster,  Nottingham,  and  other 
centres  of  travel  in  the  Middle  ages.  A certain 
amount  of  veneration  attached  to  these  ancient 
bridges,  and  it  was  the  custom  in  Ireland,  so  late 
as  a hundred  years  ago,  for  natives,  on  passing 
over  a bridge,  to  show  some  kind  of  respect  and 
to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  builder.  Rochester 
Bridge,  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient 
cathedral  whose  ohief  architects  were  Bishops 
Ernulph  and  Gundulph,  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  consideration  by  those  prelates,  as  it 
would  Bafely  conduct  many  pilgrims  to  their 
own  shrine  and  to  the  far-famed  Minster  at 
Canterbury.  The  Crusader,  on  his  way  to  the 
East,  the  stately  Cardinal  and  foreign  prince, 
with  their  attendants,  the  way-worn  pilgrim, 
and  the  merohant-voyager,  would  form  but  a 
few  of  the  passengers  who,  in  wending  their  way 
southwards  would  say  a pissing  prayer  at  the 
Bridge  Chapel  of  All  Souls’.  Rochester  Bridge 
in  early  and  mediaeval  times  was  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  the  cathedral.  The  first 
bridge  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  Prior 
Ernulph’s  testimony  was  that  it  existed  before 
1215.  In  the  “ Archmologia”  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  (vol.  vii.)  was  a description  and 
plan  of  this  ancient  timber  bridge.  It  was 
worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  that  this  and 
London^Bridge  (also  of. wood)  were  built  about  the 
same  time.  Kilburne,  in  his  “Survey  of  Kent,” 
states  that  in  1281  the  remains  of  the  old  bridge 
were  borne  down  with  the  breaking  of  the  frost, 
and  carried  away  with  the  stream.  This  bridge 
had  many  peculiarities.  A tower  of  timber, 
with  strong  gates,  was  built  at  the  east  end, 
and  used  as  a defence  for  the  passage  aoross  it. 
The  second  bridge  was  the  “ fair  bridge  of  stone” 
built  by  Sir  R.  Knolles  and  Sir  John  Cobham  in 
1387,  and  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
which  Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham  con- 
tributed. (It  should  be  remembered  that  both 
the  old  bridges  were  in  a different  position  to 
the  present  structure,  being  placed  rather 
higher. up  the  Medway.)  The  foundation-charter 
of  this  bridge  was  preserved  in  the  Bishops’ 
Registers,  and  a transorlpt  of  it  is  contained  in 
Thorpe’s  “ Custumale  Roffensis.”  The  common 
seal  of  the  bridge  wardens  had  a view  of  this 
bridge.  By  the  preservation  of  such  archives 
as  the  famous  “ Textus  Roffensis”  in  the 
Chapter  Library  of  Rochester,  and  of  other  docu- 
ments in  the  Bister  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  we 
were  enabled  to  trace  many  particulars  relating 
to  this  bridge ; and  last,  though  not  least,  the 
Archiepisoopal  registers  of  Morton  & Warham  at 
Lambeth  Palace  supply  much  information  as  to 
the  architectural  works  of  those  primates,  whose 
names  were  inseparably  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  bridge. 

The  Chapel  of  All  Souls,  as  founded  by  Sir  John 
Cobham,  was  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, and  three  chaplains  were  appointed  to 
officiate  in  it,  and  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the 
bridge  estates.  Kilburne,  in  his  “ Survey  of 
Kent”  (1659),  speaks  of  it  as  the  “Trinity 
” Chapel, — on  what  authority  did  not  appear. 
Philipott,  in  his  “Kent  Surveyed”  (1659),  Bays, — 
“ The  ohapel  or  chantry  of  Rochester  Bridge  was 
founded  in  the  year  1399  by  John  de  Cobham, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  called  at 
its  first  institution  All  Souls’  Chappel,  because 
prayers  and  orisons  were  there  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  health  of  all  Christian  souls.”  Another 
chronioler  (Fabyan,  1406)  says, — “In  this  yere 
Sir  R.  Knolles,  knt.,  made  an  ende  of  his  werke 
at  Rochester  Bridge  and  Chapell  at  the  sayd 
brydge  fote,  and  dyed  shortly  after,  when  he  had 
newe  re-edyfied  the  body  of  the  White  Fryers 
Churche  standing  in  Flete-strete,  and  done  to 
that  house  many  notable  benefytes.”  Grafton, 
another  ohronioler,  writing  in  1409,  says, — 
“ This  year  Rochester  Bridge  was  began  to  be 
buylded  of  stone,  and  the  same,  together  with 
the  ohappell  standyng  at  the  ende  of  the  same, 
was  finished  by  Sir  R.  Knolles,  knight.”  It  was 
to  be  regretted  that  so  few  volumes  existed  that 
gave  any  detailed  history  of  the  chapel,  and 
that  particulars  of  it  were  few  and  far  between, 
no  treatise  on  its  structure,  similar  to  that  on 
the  ohapels  of  Wakefield  and  Rotherham,  having 
yet  appeared.  Statements  oonoerning  the  ohapel 
were  to  be  sought  for  in  isolated  papers  and 
far-off  references.  In  vol.  x.  of  the  “ Archaeologia 
Cantiana”  was  an  inventory  of  the  possessions 
of  the  ohapel  in  the  year  1549.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  another  small  chapel  was  built  on 
the  stone  quay  at  the  Strood  end  of  the  bridge, 
in  which  passengers  crossing  the  bridge  might 
previouly  kneel  in  devotion  or  offer  thanks.  Tbis 
ohapel  was  ereoted  by  Gilbert  de  Glanville, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (1185-1215).  We  learq 
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that  Qaeen  Isabella,  when  she  came  to  Strood 
in  1357,  entered  the  chapel  of  “ St.  Mary,”  and 
offered  an  oblation  of  6s.  8d.  in  honour  of  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins.  The  bridge  ohapel 
seemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a place  of  worship, 
rather  by  disuse  than  by  legal  dissolution,  about 
tbe  time  of  Elizabeth,  for  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  her  reign  Thorpe’s  “Cuatumale  Roffensis  ” 
has  the  following  : — 

“The  Queen’s  Attorney-General  sued  the  wardens 
of  the  bridge  for  513/.,  being  the  amount  of  IS/,  per 
annum  for  twenty- eight  years  and  a half,  tbe  last 
past,  which  sum  was  at  that  time  presumed  to  be 
forfeited  and  due  to  the  Queen  by  virtue  of  tbe  Act 
1 Ed.  VI.  for  dissolving  chantries.  It  not  appear- 
ing to  the  jury  that  any  service  had  been  performed 
here,  nor  any  stipend  paid  to  any  chaplain  or 
chantry  priest  for  officiating  here,  for  five  years 
next  before  the  passing  that  Act,  a verdict  was 
given  for  the  wardens.” 

From  its  enclosed  position  between  the  newly 
erected  Bridge  Chambers  on  the  one  side  and 
a large  house  on  the  other,  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a satisfactory  view  of  the  chapel.  Its 
length  might  be  approximately  given  as  40  ft., 
with  a breadth  of  15  ft.  The  outer  walls  (i.e., 
the  east  and  south)  were  more  clearly  visible 
from  the  adjoining  Castle  grounds,  as  also  was 
tbe  general  view  of  the  chapel.  It  was  now 
roofless.  The  interior  indicated,  at  the  east  end, 
the  position  of  an  altar,  and  the  north  and  south 
walls  were  pierced  by  windows,  two  of  which 
had  been  filled  np  by  brickwork  or  masonry. 
There  were  traces  of  a piscina  and  other  re- 
mains in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  Bridge 
Chambers  adjoining  were  interesting  fragments 
of  corbel  heads  and  ornamental  details  pre- 
served on  the  removal  of  the  upper  buildings 
over  the  chapel.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kershaw 
said  he  could  not  omit  to  mention  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  Bridge 
Chambers  had  lately  had  this  ancient  and  in- 
teresting chapel  railed  in  and  preserved  from 
danger,  thus  preserving  to  the  architect  and 
antiquary  an  example  of  these  rare  structures, 
once  the  most  frequented  of  the  wayside  shrines 
of  England. 


ROOD  SCREEN  AT  ST.  FIRMIN’S  CHURCH, 
NORTH  CRAWLEY,  BUCKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecolesiological 
Society,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  V.  W.  Manghan 
read  the  following  paper : — 

The  Church  of  St.  Firmin,  North  Crawley, 
situated  about  three  miles  and  a half  west  of 
.Newport-Pagnell,  oonsists  of  ohancel,  nave  with 
clearstory,  aisles  and  porch,  and  west  tower, 
and  is  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles 
of  architecture.  The  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  church  is  the  fine  rood-loft  screen,  which 
remains  in  a very  perfeot  state.  It  is  a rich  Per- 
pendicular specimen  of  open  screen- work,  divided 
into  sixteen  compartments.  In  the  panels  at  the 
base  are  painted  sixteen  figures,  which  figures  I 
am  going  to  attempt  to  describe.  Beginning  at 
the  Gospel,  or  north  corner  of  the  screen,  the  first 
figure  is  that  of  Jeremy,  in  a cloak  whioh  some- 
what resembles  a cope ; beneath  this  is  a girded 
garment  reaching  to  the  ankles.  He  bears  a 
scroll,  on  which  is  written  “ Me  dixit  Dils  Patrem 
vocabis.”  After  him  comes  David  in  a red 
robe  with  a leathern  girdle,  and  a coat  trimmed 
with  fur  at  tbe  sleeves  and  hem.  On  his  soroll 
is  written,  “ Filins  es  Tu,  ego  hodie  genui  Te.” 
Tbe  third  figure  is  Isaiah,  in  a cloak  with  an 
ermine  tippet,  and  on  the  Bcroll  are  the  words, 
“Ecce  virgo  conoipiet  et  pariet  Filium.”  Next  we 
have  Daniel  in  a Bhort  vestment,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription, — “ Post  ebdomadas  Beptuaginta 
dominns  oooidetur.”  After  him  is  a figure  clad  in 
the  same  way  as  Daniel,  and  whom  I take  to  be 
Hosea;  but  this  has  been  very  much  injured. 
Amos,  the  last  figure  on  this  portion  of  the 
screen,  is  immediately  behind  the  reading  pew. 
I will  leave  the  doors  to  the  last,  as  they  have 
fignres  of  saints  on  them.  On  the  eleventh 
pauel  from  the  north  end  (including  the  panels 
on  the  doors)  is  a fignre  of  Malachi  in  a red  fur- 
trimmed  robe,  beneath  which  is  a long  red-girded 
garment;  a fur  tippet  is  over  his  shoulders. 
The  scroll  bears  the  following, — “ Ad  vos  . . . . 
judicio  et  ero  testis  velox.”  The  next  fignre  is 
very  much  defaced,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  Zechariah.  After  this  is  Mioab,  in  a sage- 
green  robe,  with  very  pointed  sleeves ; the  in- 
scription I was  unable  to  decipher.  The  three 
next  figures  are  very  indistinct,  being  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  also  very  muoh  scratched. 
I think  the  last  but  one  is  Daniel.  On 
the  north  door  are  Saints  Blaise  and 
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Martin.  St.  Blaise  is  vested  in  Eucharistio  vest- 
ments, cassock,  apparelled  albe,  dalmatic, 
chasuble,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff.  In  one  hand 
he  holds  a wool-comb,  the  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom.  St.  Martin  is  vested  in  Eucharistio 
vestments  as  St.  Blaise,  bnt  has  in  addition  the 
glove  and  the  ring.  On  the  south  door  are  Saints 
Edward,  King,  and  Edmund  the  King.  St.  Edward 
is  robed  in  a large  cloak  trimmed  with  ermine, 
and  has  a tippet  of  ermine;  beneath  the  cloak 
is  a fur-lined  garment.  In  one  hand  is  the  seal, 
in  the  other  the  sceptre.  St.  Edmund,  the 
usual  pendant  of  St.  Edward,  is  robed  in  the  same 
way  as  St.  Edward,  but  has  no  seal  or  soeptre, 
but  an  arrow  in  his  hand.  Both  wear  crowns. 


THE  GREEK  TRIGLYPH. 

As  in  my  last  letter  I invited  criticism 
on  my  proposals,  it  may  seem  uncourteous 
if,  when  a person  in  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith  comes  forward,  in  his  own 
name,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
in  such  temperate  language,  I do  not  at  least 
Btate  why  I oannot  admit  his  conclusions.  I 
cannot  but  wish,  however,  he  had  taken  a little 
mere  pains  to  understand  what  I proposed,  and 
what  really  was  the  problem  I attempted  to 
Bolve.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  onoe  allude  to 
my  theory  of  the  invention  of  the  Greek  triglyph, 
to  explain  which  was  practically  the  only  motive 
I had  for  addressing  you  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
Greek  architecture,  looking  at  the  forms  of 
the  pediments,  the  known  mode  of  roofiog 
with  tiles,  and  the  indications  of  wooden 
forms  in  the  entablature,  it  appears  to  me 
quite  certain  that  Greek  temples  were,  in  all 
ages,  roofed  with  a triangular  combination  of 
timbers  in  outline  very  nearly  what  I have  repre- 
sented. If  this  is  not  granted,  cadit  questio,  I 
have  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject ; but,  if  it  is, 
all  remarks  regarding  flat  Assyrian  roofs,  or 
tall  Gothio  ones,  are  wholly  irrelevant,  and  have 
no  bearing  on  the  snbjeot.  The  problem  we 
have  got  to  solve  is  Bimply  to  design  a form  of 
wooden  truBS  whioh  will  most  nearly  reproduce 
the  indication  on  stone,  whioh  we  afterwards 
find  in  the  perfected  architecture  of  the  Greeks. 
How  far  I have  succeeded  in  this,  others  must 
judge;  but  at  present  I am  not  aware  of  any 
suggestion  that  seems  to  me  to  come  so  near  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Professor  Smith  objects  to  the  use  of  planks 
by  the  Greeks.  I don’t  know  why.  The 
Egyptians  used  saws,  as  we  know  from  the 
paintings,  long  before  the  time  we  are  Bpeaking 
of,  and  the  Greeks  ascribed  their  invention  to 
Dsedalus,  whioh  merely  means  time  out  of  mind, 
in  other  words,  that  they  really  did  not  know  who 
invented  them,  or  when. 

But  the  real  answer  is,  that  all  the  forms  of 
the  finished  Greek  architecture, — say  of  the 
Parthenon, — show  jmost  distinct  indication  of 
planks  being  used  for  the  most  essential  part  of 
that  wooden  framing  which  we  afterwards  find 
them  copying  in  stone. 

If  Professor  Smith  objects  to  my  diagram, 
the  proper  and  legitimate  mode  of  criticism  is 
not  merely  to  find  fault  and  suggest  difficulties, 
— that  any  one  oan  do, — but  to  Bhow  how  it  could 
be  amended.  If  he  or  any  one  else  will  design 
a roofing  frame  which  is  more  simple  and  so 
easily  put  together,  and  which  answers  better 
the  purposes  it  was  used  for,  — therefore  so 
Greek, — he  will  confer  a benefit  on  the  science 
of  carpentry,  and  if  he  will  propose  one  which 
will  reproduce  in  a more  exact  manner  all  the 
indications  found  in  the  finished  masonry  in 
stone  he  will  confer  as  great  a benefit  on  Greek 
archaeology.  Whenever  this  is  accomplished,  I 
shall  be  only  too  glad  to  withdraw  my  diagram, 
and  confess  that  I was  mistaken,  but  till  it  iB 
done  I must  be  excused  if  I consider  my  theory 
of  the  Greek  triglyph, — as  used  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  peristyles, — as  the  one  most  in 
accordance  with  the  known  indications  that  have 
yet  been  proposed.  Jas.  Fergusson. 


The  Eton  Officers’  Memorial.  — The 
memorial  to  the  Eton  offioers  who  fell  in  tbe 
Afghan  and  South  Afrioau  campaigns,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Eton  College 
Chape),  is  expected  to  be  completed  very 
shortly,  and  it  will  be  formally  inaugurated  on 
the  forthcoming  “ Speech-day,”  which  will  thiB 
year  take  place  on  the  5th  of  June.  The 
memorial  is,  as  was  stated  some  time  ago,  a 
stone  screen,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
2,5001.  It  is  from  a design  by  the  late  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A. 
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LIGHT  CASE. 

JORDAN  V.  MAXWELL. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (Chancery  Division, 
before  Mr.  Justice  Kay),  was  a law  stationer  in 
Chancery -lane,  and  the  action  was  brought  for  an. 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Max-* 
well  & Son,  from  erecting  on  the  sue  of  certain  old 
buildings  in  Crown-court,  Chancery -lane,  any  new. 
buildings  which  should  have  the  effect  of  obstruct-: 
ing  or  darkening  the  lights  or  windows  of  thei 
plaintiff,  as  enjoyed  by  him  prior  to  the  removal:) 
by  the  defendants  of  the  said  old  buildings;  and, i 
further,  that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintiff 
might  be  assessed  by  the  Court  and  paid  by  thei 
defendants  to  the  plaintiff.  It  appeared  that  thei 
plaintiff’s  back  window  on  the  ground-floor  looked' 
into  Crown-court,  facing  west,  and  the  defendants’  • 
new  buildings  were  at  the  end  of  the  court,  which: 
was  55  ft.  6 in.  long  and  20  ft.  wide.  The  defendants’.: 
building  was  originally  38  ft.  high,  with  a stack  of. 
chimneys  occupying  about  a third  of  the  width  andi 
of  the  height  of  11  ft.  The  new  buildings  were: 
erected  to  the  height  of  54  ft.,  and  it  was  alleged: 
by  the  plaintiff  that  the  effect  of  this  extra  height 
was  to  darken  the  plaintiff’s  window,  and  cause  the 
room  to  to  be  less  convenient  and  comfortable  for: 
business  purposes. 

Mr.  Justice  Kay  reviewed  the  evidence  of  the: 
witnesses  at  some  length,  and  said  it  was  quitet 
evident  that  the  increased  height  of  the  defendants’, 
building  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  direct* 
light  from  the  sun.  It  had  been  said  that  there  wass 
as  much  reflected  light  now  as  before  the  new 
building  was  erected,  and  that  might  possibly  be. 
the  case,  considering  that  the  bricks  in  the  building! 
were  new  and  some  of  them  wore  white  glazed.1 
bricks,  but  every  one  could  see  the  effect  of  London) 
smoke  upon  new  buildings,  which  were  soon  reduced) 
to  a uniform  colour.  Even  Cleopatra’s  Needle, i 
which  had  been  set  up  so  recently,  was  now  as  black) 
as  a chimney.  Upon  the  whole  evidence,  he  kadi 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  light  enjoyed  by  the  plaintiff,  andi 
that  he  was  obliged  to  light  the  gas  somewhere  about 
an  hour  earlier  in  dull  weather,  and  that  there  was: 
such  an  interference  both  of  the  direct  and  reflected) 
light  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  damages.  These: 
damages  he  would  himself  assess  at  the  sum  of  50/.,/ 
and  the  defendants  must  pay  the  costs  of  thei 
action. 


ARCHITECTS’  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Yonr  correspondent,  “ J.  P.,”  by  his 
letter  published  in  yonr  issue  of  the  22nd  inst.,1: 
propounds  a question  whioh  it  is  most  right): 
should  be  discussed  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  byi 
him,  that  an  injustice  is  done  to  a builder  bjtl 
calling  upon  him  to  pay  the  surveyor’s  charges 
for  bills  of  quantities  before  he  receives  a oerti-t 
fioate  for  work  executed  ; and,  inasmuch  as  heli 
has  done  us  the  honour  to  open  the  discussion) 
by  reference  to  the  works  about  to  be  carried) 
out  under  our  superintendence  at  the  Hendon? 
Union  Workhouse,  we  ask  the  favour  of  yourr 
permitting  us  to  say  that,  in  our  practice,  it  has: 
more  than  onee  occurred  that,  when  we  havev 
included  the  surveyor’s  charges  in  the  first  certi-t! 
fioate,  the  builder  has  neglected  to  pay  thd 
amount ; in  one  case  it  was  not  paid  until  the! 
fourth  certificate  was  due,  and  then  only  on  oun 
refusal  to  give  this  certificate  until  we  had  prooi' 
that  the  debt  was  discharged.  The  question 
naturally  occurred  to  us,  What  would  be  thei 
position  of  our  clients  if  the  builder  became1 
bankrupt  and  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  thei 
Guardians  was  found  insufficient  to  pay  the  sur-i 
veyor’s  fees  ? We  had  no  doubt  that  oar  clients 
wonld  be  the  losers  by  our  carelessness ; but; 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  there  is  undoubtedly 
an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  an  architect 
that  he  shall  protect  the  quantity  surveyor  from 
loss  ; and  how  is  this  to  be  done  if  he  be  left  tc 
the  mercy  of  a dishonest  builder  ? Upon  thid 
reasoning  we  have,  on  all  occasions,  inserted  the 
clause  complained  of  by  your  correspondent. 

We  are  quite  aware  that,  in  ordinary  practioe< 
builders  who  tender  for  works  are  nominated 
by  the  architect,  who  selects  only  those  in  whom 
lie  is  aware  he  can  have  confidence,  and  the 
necessity  for  Buch  a clause  is  therefore  not  sc 
apparent ; but,  in  the  case  of  workhouse  build-? 
mgs,  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1867  makes  it  oblic 
gatory  upon  Guardians  to  publioly  advertise  fori 
tenders,  and  the  lowest  price  is  almost  invariably 
accepted,  with  but  slight  care  aB  to  the  statufl 
of  the  builder  undertaking  the  work,  and  hence 
the  necessity  iu  these  cases  that  more  that 
ordinary  care  Bhould  be  exercised  by  the  archi: 
tact  as  to  the  matter  in  question. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  imply  by  this  letter 
that  in  the  case  of  the  work  referred  to  (thi 
Hendon  Union  contract)  we  have  any  doubt  a; 
to  the  character  of  the  builder  whose  tendei 
has  been  accepted.  We  know  nothing  whatevej 
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about  him,  and  have  certainly  no  reason  to 
doubt  either  his  ability  or  his  intention  to  act 
fairly. 

The  clause  for  payment  of  the  quantities 
bofore  the  receipt  of  the  first  certificate  does 
not  institute  a “new  mode  of  payment,”  it  is 
one  that  has  appeared  in  all  bills  of  quantities 
for  many  years  past  of  works  executed  under 
us ; it  has  never  before  been  objected  to,  and  in 
the  interest  of  our  clients  we  shall  not  alter  our 
oustom  unless  we  have  good  reasons  shown  us 
for  doing  so. 

Surely  your  correspondent  intended  a vein  of 
humour  to  underlie  his  assertion  that  when 
the  quantities  are  paid  for  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  receipt  of  the  first  instalment,  the 
architect  is  induced  to  give  the  builder  a larger 
certificate  than  he  would  under  other  circum- 
stances ? lie  oannot  seriously  mean  to  impute  that 
au  architect  of  any  standing  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  guided  by  suoh  motives  ? Neverthe- 
less, as  some  of  your  readers  may  mistake  his 
meaning,  let  me  point  out  that,  supposing  it  be 
possible  for  an  architect  to  be  influenced  by  such 
considerations,  he  would  undoubtedly,  when 
writing  his  first  certificate,  make  the  amount 
payable  to  the  builder  as  small  as  possible,  in 
order  that,  if  the  quantity  surveyor  was  not  paid 
and  the  builder  became  bankrupt,  there  would 
bo  a larger  balance  to  fall  back  upon.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  how,  if  “ J.  P.”  were  the 
architect  in  question,  he  would  argue  otherwise. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  & Sons. 


A VIENNA  MONUMENT. 

The  year  1683  is  a momentous  one  in  the 
history  of  Vienna.  The  Austrian  capital  in  that 
year  underwent  a terrible  Biege  by  the  Turks, 
whom,  however,  the  Emperor  Leopold,  with  the 
aid  of  his  allies,  the  Polish  King  John  Sobieski, 
Prince  Carl  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Princes  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  finally  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing and  compelling  to  retire.  Next  year,  1883, 
the  second  centenary  of  the  successful  defence 
of  Vienna  against  the  Ottomans  is  to  be  cele- 
brated by  popular  fetes,  and,  amongst  other 
things,  by  the  commencement  of  a monument, 
for  whioh  the  Austrian  Ministry  has  just  invited 
designs.  It  is  intended  that  the  monument 
should  be  erected  under  the  lofty  spire  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Cathedral.  It  is  to  be  constructed  of 
a fine  kind  of  limestone,  and  the  Government 
have  decided  to  expend  the  sum  of  50,000  florins 
(5.000Z.)  upon  the  work.  The  sumsof  2,000florins, 
1,500  florins,  and  1,000  florins,  have  been  set 
aside  as  prizes  for  the  first,  second,  and  third 
best  designs  respectively.  The  general  form  of 
the  monument  is  to  resemble  that  of  the  Doges 
at  Venice.  It  is  also  to  be  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  chief  personages  who  were  en- 
gaged in  defence  of  the  city,  including,  in 
addition  to  the  sovereigns  and  princes  above 
mentioned,  the  following  persons  : — Rudiger 
von  Starhemberg,  Burgomaster  Liebenberg,  the 
leader  of  the  University  Students’  Corps,  Paul 
Sorbait,  and  Bishop  Leopold  Kollonitz.  The 
drawings  and  models  are  to  be  one-tenth  of  the 
natural  size,  and  are  to  be  sent  in  by  April  15, 
1883.  It  has  given  some  dissatisfaction  that 
the  Government  has  acted  in  this  matter  with- 
out consulting  the  civio  authorities.  Most 
critics  would  have  preferred  as  the  site  of  the 
monument,  not  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  but 
!8ome  spot  on  the  grand  open  boulevard, — the 
^ing-strasse,  whioh  runs  upon  the  site  of  those 
very  walls  which  witnessed  the  valiant  deeds 
ithat  are  to  be  commemorated  by  this  work. 


STATOES. 

i Lord  Beacons  field. — A meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  National  Memorial  to  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  was  held  last  week,  when 
■it  was  stated  that  the  statue  whioh  is  being  ex- 
boated  by  Signor  Raggi  for  ereotion  in  Parlia- 
ment-square, Westminster,  will  be  ready  for 
lasting  by  August  next. 

MV.  Gladstone. — Members  of  Parliament  and 
>thers  were  invited  on  Tuesday,  by  Mr.  A.  Bruce 
roy,  the  sculptor,  to  inspect,  in  a temporary 
inilding  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  a model 
>f  his  colossal  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which 
iias  been  presented  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
orce  Bryant,  and  will  shortly  be  erected  in  the 
low-road,  in  front  of  the  railway  station.  The 
gure  is  9 ft.  in  height,  and  it  will  stand  on  a 
roy  granite  pedestal,  12  ft.  in  height,  on  which 
'ill  be  the  simple  word  “ Gladstone.” 


THE  COMPOUND  MANUAL  LEVER- 
HAMMER. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  Bupply  a 
more  powerful  hammer  than  the  sledge-hammer, 
in  cases  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  recourse 
to  steam-power,  and  it  can  be  had  at  such  a 
cost  as  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  a nume- 
rous olass. 

A frame,  consisting  of  two  vertical  stde-pieces, 
is  suitably  secured  to  a base  - plate  or  flanges 
by  bolts  and  nuts,  and  is  connected  together  by 
stays  at  suitable  intervals.  These  side-pieces  of 
frame  carry  at  their  upper  part  a head-pieoe, 
upon  which  is  centred  an  eccentrio-shaped  qua- 
drant. To  the  upper  corner  of  the  eccentrio 
quadrant  is  secured  the  upper  end  of  a chain, 
carrying  at  its  lower  end  the  striking  piece  or 
hammer  proper.  Directly  beneath  the  hammer, 
and  at  its  base,  is  placed  the  anvil,  within  or 
near  to  the  frame,  the  vertical  sides  of  which 
are  suitably  curved  for  the  purpose  of  its  con- 
venient reception.  By  the  motion  of  the  eccen- 
tric-shaped quadrant,  which  is  operated  by 
means  of  a \f,  [_,  or  other  angular-shaped  lever, 
having  a linked  connexion  or  other  suitable  con- 
necting rod  at  the  angle,  and  whose  fulcrum  is 
on  a rod  or  stay  fixed  to  the  hammer-frame, 
the  chain  and  striking  piece  or  hammer  proper 
are  raised  by  the  deflection  of  the  angular 
lever  to  the  desired  height,  and  the  blows  are 
given  by  alternately  operating  or  releasing  the 
lever. 

The  hammer  is  thus  under  perfect  control, 
and  can  be  easily  worked  by  one  man.  A small- 
sized hammer  on  this  construction  will  deliver  a 
blow  of  from  one  pound  to  half  a ton,  as  may  be 
required,  and  twenty-five  half-ton  blows,  or 
sixty  of  half  that  power,  can  easily  be  delivered 
per  minute. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  a side  eleva- 
tion, the  frame  is  marked  A ; the  base  or  founda- 
tion-plate or  flange,  B ; the  stays  throughout,  C ; 


the  cross  or  head-piece  carrying  the  quadrant, 
and  on  which  it  centres,  D ; the  eccentrio  qua- 
drant, E ; the  chain,  F ; the  striking  piece  or 
hammer,  G ; the  anvil,  H ; the  anvil-block,  H' ; 
the  angular  lever  operating  the  quadrant,  I. 


MA.STERS  AND  MEN. 

Liverpool  Brickmakers.  — According  to  the 
Liverpool  Post,  a strike,  which  threatens  se- 
riously to  affeot  the  Liverpool  building  trade, 
broke  out  on  Tuesday  among  the  “ wheelers  ” 
who  are  employed  in  the  making  of  bricks.  The 
men  demand  an  advance  of  threepence  per 
thousand,  and  have  for  the  present  ceased 
work,  thus  bringing  the  brickmaking  trade  to  a 
standstill,  and  throwing  some  3,000  or  4,000  men 


them  were  in  favour  of  agitating  for  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  and  a few  hundred  against 
it.  Last  Saturday  a large  mass  meeting  was 
held  in  the  open  air  near  the  Assembly-rooms. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  quarrymen  engaged 
at  the  quarries  were  present,  and  a resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  pledged 
itself  to  continue  the  agitation. 


BUILDING  PATENTS* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,785.  G.  Rowan,  London.  Apparatus  for 
ventilating.  April  14,  1882. 

1,792.  A.  W.  L.  Reddie,  London.  Ventilators 
for  buildings,  &o.  (Com.  by  A.  Huber,  Cologne.) 
April  14,  1882. 

1.827.  W.  P.  Thompson,  London.  Slate, 
slab,  or  tile  roofing.  (Com.  by  H.  Prodhomme, 
Brussels.)  April  17,  1882. 

1.828.  A.  Smith,  Huddersfield.  Holding 
sliding  window-sashes  in  a dosed  or  open  posi- 
tion. April  17,  1882. 

1,836.  \V.  Walker,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Manu- 
facture of  artificial  stone.  April  18,  1882 
1,857.  W.  Blyth,  Barton  - upon  - Humber. 
Manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles.  April  18, 
1882. 

1,873.  H.  Fokes,  Pimlico.  Apparatus  for 
sweeping  ohimneys,  &o.  April  19,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

April  18, 1882. 

634.  T.  Brindle,  Southport.  Appliances  for 
veneering  or  facing  walls  or  buildings.  Feb.  9, 
1882. 

1,719.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Water  meters. 
(Com.  by  E.  C.  Terry,  Terryville,  U.S.A.)  April 
11,  1882. 

April  21,  1882. 

96.  S.  Collett,  Willenhall.  Lock  and  latch 
spindles,  &c.  Jan.  7,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publiehed  during  the  Week  ending  April  22,  1882. 
3,682.  W.  B.  Healey,  Westminster.  Appa- 
ratus for  measuring  and  registering  the  flow 
of  liquids. 

The  plug  of  the  cock  has  a central  chamber  of  deter- 
mined size,  with  two  holes  for  the  supply  and  discharge 
of  the  liquid  therein.  An  air-hole  is  formed,  passing 
through  the  shank  and  handle  of  the  plug,  which  forms  a 
guide  to  the  stem  of  a yalve,  which,  when  the  chamber  is 
filled  with  liquid,  rises,  and  closes  the  air-hole.  The  plug 
being  then  revolved,  the  disoharge-hole  allows  the  liquid 
to  flow  out,  and  air  is  admitted  through  the  air-hole  as 
the  level  of  the  liquid  falls  in  the  chamber.  Gearing  is 
attached  to  the  stem  of  the  plug  to  register  the  number 
of  times  it  is  turned.  Aug.  24, 1881.  Price  6d. 

3,693.  H.  C.  V.  de  Ahrbecker  and  H.  E.  J. 
Hamkens,  Lambeth.  Fluid  meters,  &o. 

The  water  is  led  to  the  lower  chamber  of  the  meter,  in 
the  top  cap  of  which  are  lateral  curved  passages,  through 
which  the  water  issues  in  oblique  streams.  Above  the  cap 
is  mounted  a wheel,  on  the  periphery  of  whi^h  are  oblique 
vanes  curved  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  passages,  on 
which  vanes  the  water  impiDges,  thereby  revolving  the 
wheel,  which  motion  is  communicated  to  the  counting 
mechanism.  After  passing  the  wheel,  the  water  issues 
from  the  meter.  Aug.  24,  1881.  Price  Gd. 

3,811.  H.  Hall,  London.  Tiles  for  lining  or 
facing  walls,  &o. 

Each  tile  has  a lip  or  flange  along  one  edge,  by  which  it 
is  secured  to  the  wall.  This  lip  is  depressed  below  the 
face  of  the  tile,  so  that  the  body  of  the  next  tile  can  over- 
lap it,  and  cover  the  nails  or  screens  by  which  it  is 
fastened.  Sept.  1,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,863.  G.  Jobson,  Derby.  Ornamental  tiles 
for  Btoves,  &o. 

These  have  a curved  surface  instead  of  the  usnal  flat 
one,  and  are  made  by  the  dry  clay  prooess.  the  moulds 
being  formed  with  the  required  curves,  &c.  Sept.  G,  1881. 
Price  Gd. 

4,033.  W.  Wright,  Plymouth.  Flush  cisterns 
for  water-closets. 

The  cistern  is  filled  by  a ball  valve,  and  tho  discharge- 
pipe  is  opened  or  closed  by  a valve  connected  with  the 
handle  of  the  closet.  The  spindle  that  actuates  this  valve, 
when  the  handle  is  lifted  and  the  flush  effected,  lifts  tho 
ball,  and  prevents  any  more  water  from  entering.  (Pro. 
Pro.)  Sept.  19,  1881.  Price  2d. 


out  of  work. 

Welsh  Quarrymen. — In  March  last  the  quarry- 
men  of  Festiniog  formed  a committee  to  bring 
about  a reduction  in  the  present  working-hours. 
The  committee  made  an  application  to  the  agents 
of  the  different  quarries  to  have  the  hours  of 
labour  shortened,  but  received  no  reply.  A 
seoond  oircular  was  issued  and  forwarded  to  the 
agents,  and  replies  were  in  due  course  received. 
These,  however,  were  unfavourable.  In  the 
interval  the  quarrymen  were  canvassed  about 
the  matter,  and  it  waB  found  that  about  3,000  of 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir,— A chapel,  built  ten  years  ago,  without  a 
damp-proof  course  or  concrete  course  at  the 
foundation,  shows  dampness  very  badly  on  painted 
walls.  The  damp  is  in  all  parts,  in  patches,  near 
both  floor  and  ceiling.  The  outside  has  been 
painted,  and  the  roof  leaded  at  the  gable  ends. 
What  remedies  can  be  tried  yet  with  a chance  of 
success  ? D.  P. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  29,  1882. 


For  erecting  a blook  of  offices  on  tbe  site  of  No.  32, 
Feneburoh. street,  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Moffatt.  Messrs.  Collier 
& M err  in,  architects: — 


C.  Wall! 

Atherton  & Latta  

Nightingale 

Coils  & Son  

Holland  & Har.nen 

I’atmao  & Fotberioghat 

Morter  

Conder  

Ashby  A Horner 

l'erry  A Co.  

J.  & J.  Greenwood  .... 
Lawrance  (accepted)  . 


£12,200  0 
1 1,900  0 
10,867  0 
10,660  0 
,.  10,588  0 
..  10,519  0 
. 10,483  0 
..  10,171  0 

..  10,298  0 

..  10,120  0 
,.  10,271  0 
..  9,998  0 

..  9,838  0 


£915 


For  rebuilding  greenhouses,  and  heating  the  same,  for 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jones,  Upper  Norwood.  Mr.  C.  Fullor,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Wells  A Co 

Chaser 

Featherstone 

Peters 

Sharp 

Hart  & Co 

Rose  A Butcher  

C.  H.  Sharp  765  10 

Finch  (too  late)  


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  viJa  residences,  Coolhurst-, 


road.  Crouch-end,  for  Mr.  V.  A.  Litkie.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  VV.  Birdseve.  Mr.  C.  Innes,  architect  : — 

Shacklin  A Stafford £3,696 

King  A Son  3,160 

Fish 3,145 

Wall  Bros 3.089 

Titmouse 3,045 

Patman  A Fotberingham  2,973 

J.  S.  King  2,919 

Steed  Bros " °4n 

McCormack  A 8on 
Wilson  A Exton ; .. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THK  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  I 
la  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of__19a.^per^  annum,  i 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  t . - — 


Publisher,  46,  Oatherine-atreet,  W.O. 


5 D0UGLA8  FOHRDBINIKR.  I 


2,817 

2,783 


For  roads  and  sewers,  St.  Julian’s  Park  Estate,  Lower 
Norwood.  Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  surveyor  : — 

Hill  Bros 3,261  0 0 

P.  Pound  3,100  0 0 

Mackenzie,  Williams,  A Co 3,003  0 0 

W.  Harris  3,000  0 0 

L.  Knight  2,979  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield 2.970  0 0 

W.  Ward 2,925  0 0 

R.  Mayo 2,650  0 0 


r- 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 00.,  Limited,  I 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [ADvr.rj 


Box  Ground  Stone 

la  the  beat  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  Btone. 
60,000  feet  oube  in  atook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Aovt. 


701  0 


For  building  warehouse  in  Farringdon-road,  for  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  C.  Fuller,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  J.  Ward  A Seirls  - 

Brown £2.705  0 0 

Peters  2,70 » 


2,677  0 0 


Maves 

C.  H.  Sharp  .. 
Featherstone .. 


0 0 


For  new  residence,  Hadley,  Herts.  Messrs.  Brooking 
A Nelson,  architects  : — 

L.  £ 11.  R.  Roberts 

Grover 

James  

Miller  

Dunford  A Langbnm  

Beale* 

• Withdrawn : figures  being  transposed 
£1,718.  


>r  building  coachhouse  and  stable  for  Mr.  John  Ban- 
well,  Weston-super-Mare.  Mr.  W.  J.  Spencer,  archi- 
tect : — 

S.  T.  Harvey  A Co £140  0 0 

J.  Palmer  130  0 0 

W.  Marshall  (accepted)  118  0 0 


1,816 

1,795 

1,478 


For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  semi-detached  villas, 
in  Warrior,  square,  Southend,  Essex,  for  Mr.  James 
GirliDg.  Mr.  Joseph  8.  Moye,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Wrightson  ; — 

Fint  Fair. 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 

John  Grover  (accepted) 

Second  Pai 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 

John  Grover  (accepted) 


..£2,635  0 
..  2.373  0 
..  2,211  0 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stoue 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fori 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries* 
is  respeotfnlly  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United' 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES; 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So-  > 
mersot. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,1 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 


i error  from 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  late  Surrey 
Chapel,  Blackfriars-road,  for  Messrs.  Green  A Son.  Mr. 
W,  Hewson  Lees,  architect 

Riches £2,415  0 0 . 

lloare  A Son  1,839  0 0 

Reading  1,797  0 0 

Parker  1,712  0 0 

Eonor  Julian  A Co 1,674  0 0 

Young  & Cochrane 1,660  0 0 

Holloway  1,682  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  1,515  0 0 

Batley 1.470 

J ennui  1,125 

Wood  (accepted) 


2,664  0 
2,461  0 
2,300  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


d.  p — J.  j.— w.  de  a.  b.— w.  rr.  l.— a.  d.— h.  u.— o.  s l.— 

s £ Co  — C.  F.— R.  P.— W.  H.  M.— W.  E.  M.— G.  H— D.  A Sou*.— 
N A R — W.  J B.— s.  W.  H.— A.  D.—D.  A W.— C.  K.— S.  8.  A Sou  — 
R B.  A Son.- H.  A Co. -Mr.  N.-G.  S.-J  8.  M.-H.  R.  T.-T.  W P. 
— R.  Q.— W.  3.— Mr.  L.— P.  A G.-U.  A A.-B.  A Co  — R.  R.— J.  O.  J. 
-J.  J.-J.  B.-T.  8.— G.  H.  (rau.t  look  for  himself)  — T.  8.  (wo 
cannot  possibly  look  back).— Architect  (gentlemen  who  reques-,  us  to 
look  through  our  own  indexes  to  save  them  trouble  can  scarcely 
expect  ua  to  comply).— Newton  Abbot  Art  Schools  (shall  appear).  — 
J.  W.  (next  week!.— Mr.  P.  (contrary  to  custom).— J.  J.  S.  (ahoulJ 
look  it  up  for  himself).— E.  E.  A.  (returned  with  compliments).— 
J.  H.  (must  send  names  and  amounts  another  tim-). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 


1,360 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  6,  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James's,  for  Mr.  F.  Robiolio.  Mr.  W.  Hewson  Lees, 
architect 

Alford £2,195 

Patman  & Fothennghatn 2,160 

lloare  A Son 

Morby 

Bolding  (aocepted) 


1 ,970  0 


1,899  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  stabling  at  Esher,  for 
Mr.  W.  Game.  Mr.  John  E.  Trollope,  architect 
J.  M.  Macey  A Sons,  London  £1,900  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pavilion  for  the  Streatham 
Cricket  Clnb.  Mr.  John  E.  Trollope,  architect : — 

J.  M.  Macey  A Sons £160  0 0 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  inolndins 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-snb-Hamden,  Ilmin. 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY.  Langbourn 
chambers,  17,  Fenohuroh-street,  E.C.  [Advt\ 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  <S»  00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt; 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lavt 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  material) 
for  damp  oourses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
' Ve^ivre  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving  i granaries,  tnn-rOOmS,  and  terraces.  [Al)Vi 

addresses.  . , 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


(MARSES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  building  stables  at  Beanfront,  Oakleigh  Park, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  G.  8.  Waterlow.  Mr.  M.  L.  Saunders, 
architect : — 

A.  Dorman,  Whetstone  £620  0 0 


For  kerbing,  guttering,  and  surface  drainage  works  in 
certain  roads  in  and  near  Boscombe  and  8pringbourne, 
for  the  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr. 
G.  It.  Andrews,  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied 

G.  James £2,014  11  8 

Hoare,  Bros.,  A Walden  1,975  0 0 

Saunders  A White  (accepted)  1,949  10  6 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTI8BMKNT8. 

Six  tinea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under - . . . • 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (aboul  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertlsemeuta,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*  Salas  by  Auction. 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Pnbllihs 
8ITUATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  nnder  ......  to.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder, ” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  oases  be  called  for,  and  tha 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER 

For  ••  Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  . . . . 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

BUmps  mutt  not  he  sent,  but  all  small  same  should  he 
remitted  by  Oash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payible 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oathertno-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  lor  the  onrrent  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offlcf 
before  THREE  o'olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  lelt  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-ab.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-Bt.,  8.W 
London.  [Advt. 


CC 


J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEi1 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  ij 
Private  House?,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospital; 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLAd 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W.  I 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  frei 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Buckii 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wor 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies  ^ OmO 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans  vV  o\ 
shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B, — For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Mannfactnrer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  L0ND0I 

NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  REPLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  POR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direotion. 


Saturday,  Mat  6,  188?. 


Builder. 

Yol.  XLIL  Ko.  2048. 
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Royal  Pilgrims  and 
Holy  Sites. 

T is  now  some  fifteen  centu- 
ries and  a half  since  a 
British  princess,  who 
became  the  mother  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  went  j 
on  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. For  150  years 
the  very  existence  of 
that  city  had  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian  had 
attempted  to  blot  out 
its  very  name.  He  for- 
bade any  Jew  to  come 
within  sight  of  the  place, 
whioh  he  declared  to  be 
a Roman  colony,  under 
the  name  of  2§lia  Capi- 
tolina. When  Constan- 
tine overthrew  the  ora- 
cles and  temples  of  the 
Pagan  worship,  a temple 
consecrated  to  Jupiter 
stood  on  the  site  of  the 
Sacred  House.  That  any 
tradition  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  any  venerated  spot,  either  of  the  Jewish 
3r  of  the  Christian  faith,  should  have  lingered  on 
bbe  ground,  may  well  be  regarded  as  impossible. 
Certain  cardinal  fea'ures,  indeed,  had  not  been 
obliterated.  The  Sakhrah,  or  Sacred  Rock, 
which  was  held  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  on 
the  Bummit  of  the  Temple  Hill,  and  some  of  the 
vast  blocks  yet  remaining  in  situ  in  the  outer 
wall  of  that  venerable  preoinct,  even  if  they 
had  been  for  a time  covered  with  the  fragments 
of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake.  Other  features,  of  not  less  importance 
as  determining  the  outliue  and  the  plan  of  the 
Jerusalem  of  Herod  the  Great,  have  been  only 
recovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  pick  and  of  the 
spade,  within  the  last  dozen  years.  One  or  two 
problems  yet  await  the  reply  which  the  jealousy 
of  the  local  authorities  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  scientific  English  explorer  from  obtaining 
Speaking  with  all  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  attach  a profound  reverence  to  the 
Supposed  identification  of  certain  spots  made  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
methods  of  discovery  on  which  alone  the  arebas- 
ologiBt  dow  relies  were  not  in  vogue  in  her  days. 
By  no  means  that  were  not  miraculous  could 
Helena  and  her  attendants  have  been  assured 
of  the  identity  of  spots  Bince  decorated  with 
holy  titles.  And  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  stated  that  any  direct  tniraculonp 
testimony,  of  a topographical  Dature,  was 
thought  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  empress. 

Royal  and  illustrious  personages,  of  either  sex 
members  and  kinsfolk  of  the  House  of  England, 
have  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Helena, 
and  worshipped  in  the  cathedral  reared  by  her 


son.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Stephen 
Count  of  Blois,  the  first  a son  and  a brother,  the 
second  a father,  of  English  kiDgs,  acoompanied 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  in  the  band  of  Crusaders  led 
by  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  Eighty-eight  3 ears 
after  its  capture  by  Godfrey,  Jerusalem  was 
recaptured  by  Saladin;  and  the  brief  Latin  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  Four  years 
later  Richard  Lionheart  took  the  cross  in  the 
third  Crusade.  Lingering  on  his  way,  to  conquer 
and  to  give  away  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Richard 
at  length  arrived  in  Palestine,  and,  in  concert 
with  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  took  Acre.  But 
he  never  set  foot  in  Jerusalem,  although  he  buret 
into  tears  the  only  time  he  oame  within  sight  of 
its  walls.  In  12-18  King  Saint  Lonis  sailed  from 
Aigues-morte8  in  LaDguedoc.  He  was  followed 
by  50,000  men,  and  by  2.800  knights.  Of  the 
latter  only  100  reached  Acre.  The  king  remained 
four  years  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  1268  he  started 
on  the  eighth  and  last  Crusade  ; but  on  his  way 
he  died  in  Africa,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, in  the  year  1270.  On  the  4th  of  May  iD 
that  same  year  Prince  Edward  of  England,  the 
son  and  heir  of  KiDg  Henry  III.,  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  hoped 
to  meet  the  King  of  France.  He  did  not  return 
to  England  till  2nd  May,  1274,  a year  and  nearly 
six  months  after  his  father’s  death. 

From  the  time  of  KiDg  St.  Louis  to  that  of  Queen 
Victoria  the  pilgrim  has  succeeded  the  Crusader 
as  a visitant  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  very  face 
of  society  has  been  re-cast.  Christendom  has 
been  rent  by  a mighty  schism ; Christianity 
has  been  rejected,  and  restored,  and  is  again 
fiercely  menaced,  in  France.  The  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  pilgrimage  has  now  few  votaries  left 
in  England.  But  pilgrims  still  seek  the  Holy 
Land  in  tens  of  thousands.  As  a traveller, 
rather  than  as  a pilgrim,  590  years  after  the 
Crusade  of  his  ancestor  Prince  Edward,  Albert 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  only  memo 
of  the  Royal  House  of  England  who,  until  the 
present  year,  set  foot  within  the  walls  of 
Jeroealem. 

And  yet,  of  all  this  long  and  illustrious  series 
of  Royal  pilgrims,  it  is  probable  that  the  youtbfnl 
Prince  to  whom  the  ancient  rules  of  chivalry 
would  accord  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
together  with  his  brother,  Prince  George  of 
Wales,  have  been  the  first  of  their  line  and  kin 
who  have  gazed  on  the  tomb  of  Chribt.  Without 
affecting  to  speak  with  any  certitude  on  a 
subject  of  whioh  the  poetio  aspeot  is,  perhaps, 
safer  for  us  to  approach  than  the  historic,  let 
us  give  the  reasons  for  this  suggestion. 

Jerusalem  on  the  north,  without  the  wall,  was 
surrounded  in  the  time  of  Titus  with  gardens 
and  vineyards  (Wars,  v.  2,  2).  Direotly  to 
the  north  of  the  exoavation  now  called  the 
Royal  Caverns,  at  an  elevation  of  2,550  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean,  is  figured  in  the  map  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  (in  Conder’s  “ Handbook  to 
the  Bible  ”),  the  Betb-ba-Sekilab,  or  place  of 
stoning.  This  spot  is  said  in  the  tract  Sanhe- 
drin of  the  Talmud  to  have  been  “without  the 
Beth  DiD,  or  place  of  judgment.  It  was  at  a 


sufficient  distance  from  the  Beat  of  the  tribunal 
whioh  sat  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  moun- 
tain, to  render  it  necessary  to  keep  a horseman 
in  waiting,  in  case  any  evidence  that  might  cause 
a reversal  of  the  sentence  should  reach  the 
judges  before  the  execution  took  place.  The 
injunction  in  Leviticus  (xxiv.  14)  is  cited  in  the 
Mishna  as  determining  the  position  of  the  spot 
“without  the  camp.”  The  stone,  from  whioh 
the  criminal  was  precipitated,  was  “ twice  the 
height  of  a man”  (San.  vi.  4),  i.e,,  II  ft.  or  12  ft 
high.  The  corpse  was  hung  on  a gallows 
{Idem).  There  is  a difference  among  the  sages 
whether  the  ga’lows  was  a fixture  or  not.  This 
part  of  the  punishment  of  lapidation  is  also 
based  on  the  Pentateuch  (Dent.  xxi.  22,  23).  A 
special  place  of  sepulture  was  provided  by  the 
Sanhedrin  for  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  there 
executed.  Without  insisting  on  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  upright  post,  or  “ Ensign,” 
oamed  in  the  Miahna,  with  its  crosspiece,  and 
the  Roman  aravpog,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a 
close  affinity  between  the  Jewish  suspension  of 
the  lapidated  criminal  and  the  more  brutal  Ro- 
man crucifixion.  “The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  still 
point  out  the  site  at  the  cliff,  north  of  the  Damas- 
cus Gate,  where  is  a cave  now  called  ‘ Jeremiah’s 

Grotto.’  . . . It  is  within  200  yards  of  the  wall  of 

Agrippa,  but  was  certainly  outside  the  ancient 
city.  It  is  also  close  to  the  gardens  and  the 
tombs  of  the  old  city,  whioh  stretch  northwards 
from  the  cliff;  and  it  was  close  to  the  main 
north  road,  iD  a oonspicuons  position,  such  as 
might  naturally  be  seleoted  for  a place  of  public 
execution  ” (“  Handbook  to  the  Bible,”  p.  356). 
And  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  and  pro- 
bable coarse  of  the  ancient  roads,  are  Buch  as  to 
explain  the  need  of  a mounted  messenger  to 
cover  the  distance  between  the  spot  and  the 
court-hense  in  the  temple  precinct. 

The  only  link  that  is  here  wanting  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Gospels  do  not  expressly  state 
r.hat  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  the  usual  scene 
of  public  execution.  But  although  the  technical 
form  of  the  condemnation  by  Pilate  was  for 
sedition  against  the  Roman  rule,  the  execution 
of  two  civil  offenders  took  place  at  the  same  time 
and  place.  And  the  reflection  has  irresistible 
weight  that  a Roman  procurator  who  was 
desirous,  as  Pilate  at  that  time  was,  to  keep  on 
good  terms  both  with  the  Sanhedrin  and  with 
the  common  people,  would  have  oarefully  avoided 
giving  a shock  to  the  most  fixed  sentiment  of 
the  Jewish  mind, — the  dread  of  pollution  by 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  dead, — by  oond not- 
ing an  execution  at  any  other  spot.  On  these 
grounds  it  may  be  regarded  as  almost  beyond 
donbt  that  the  cruoifixion  took  place  close  to 
the  Beth-ha-Sekilah. 

It  is  to  that  profound  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
every  way  estimable  man,  Dr.  Chaplin,  of 
Jernsalem,  that  Captain  Conder  ascribes  the 
first  identification  of  the  P'ace  of  Stoning 
(Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  State- 
ment, July,  1881,  p.  201).  “ Another  point,”  says 
the  same  offioer,  “ concerning  this  hillock  has 
1 been  noticed  by  recent  visitors,  who  have  seen 
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in  its  outline  a resemblance  to  a skull.  This 
was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Rev.  A.  Henderson, 
but  I could  not  then  remember  the  circumstance. 
On  walking  from  the  north-east  corner  of 
Jerusalem  towards  the  rock,  I perceived,  how- 
ever, what  was  meant.  The  rounded  summit 
and  the  two  hollow  cave  entrances  below  do, 
indeed,  give  some  resemblance  to  a skull,  as 
may  be  seen  in  a photograph  taken  from  this 
point  of  view  by  Lieutenant  Mantel),  which  I 
now  enclose.”  A print  from  the  photograph  is 
given  in  the  Quarterly  Statement. 

“ Still  more  interesting,”  the  report  continues, 

11  {a  a discovery  which  I made  about  a week  ago 
[7th  of  June,  1881]  of  an  indisputably  Jewish 
tomb  immediately  west  of  the  knoll  in  question. 

It  has  only  recently  been  opened,  and  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  as  yet  described  by  any  visitor.” 

A minute  description  of  this  newly-found  tomb 
follows,  accompanied  by  a plan,  for  which  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Quarterly  Statement 
cited.  The  tomb  is  about  200  yards  west  of  the 
grotto.  It  is  cut  in  the  rock  (“  a sepulchre  which 
was  hewn  out  of  the  rock.” — Mark  xv.  46.  ‘ For 
the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand.”— John  xix.  42). 
“The  outer  court,  cut  in  the  rook,  is  7 ft.  square; 
and  two  stones  are  so  placed  in  this  as  to  give 
the  idea  that  they  may  have  held  a rolling  stone 
before  the  door.”  (“  He  rolled  a great  stone 
to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.” — Matt,  xxvii.  60. 

“ She  stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepul- 
chre, and  seetb  two  ang-ls  in  white  sitting,  the 
one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.” — John  xx.  12.) 
The  sunken  chamber,  and  the  two  opposite 
blocks,  as  shown  on  Captain  Condor's  pi  m, 
exaotly  accord  with  the  above  expressions. 
“On  the  right”  of  the  entrance,  “or  north,  is 
a side  entrance,  leading  into  a chamber  with 
a single  loculus,  and  thence  into  a cave”  (Qaar. 
St.,  p.  204).  Having  made  a special  study 
of  the  tombs  of  Palestine,  Captain  Conder  is 
of  opinion  that  the  one  in  question  belongs  to 
the  late  Jewish  period,  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  a tomb 
excavated  by  Christians,  as  they  used  the  “rock- 
sunk”  tomb  in  Palestine.  “No  Jewish  tomb 
has  been  found  before  so  close  to  the  rampartB 
of  the  modern  city  on  the  north,  the  next 
nearest  being  that  discovered  in  1873,  about 
300  yards  farther  north.”  Fragments  of  early 
Byzantine  sculpture  and  pieces  of  tesselated 
pavement  were  dug  up  near  the  spot,  and  are 
probably  fragments  of  the  old  church  of.  St. 
Stephen,  the  position  of  which  is  another  indi- 
cation of  the  locality  of  the  Place  of  Stoning. 

The  discovery  of  whioh  we  have  thus  briefly 
indicated  the  possible  import  has  caused  much 
excitement  in  Jerusalem.  Nor  was  this  dimi- 
nished by  the  fear  of  the  impending  destruction 
of  the  tomb  in  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  monument  has  pro- 
bably been  hidden,  and  thus  preserved,  by  the 
construction,  by  Agriopa,  some  ten  years  after 
the  Passion,  of  the  “ Women’s  towers  ” on  the 
rook.  “ And  thus,”  concludes  Captain  Conder, 

“ the  sepulchre  would  no  longer  be  visited,  and 
in  course  of  time  its  existence  was  forgotten, 
until  the  zealons  Helena  destroyed  the  Venus 
temple  on  the  present  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Church,  and  ‘beyond  all  hope’  (as  Eusebius 
words  it)  discovered  the  rook-cut  tomb,  which 
the  faithful  accepted  as  the  tomb  of  Christ.” 
A reference  to  the  beautiful  physical  map  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  in  Conder's  Handbook  to  the 
Bible  shows  that  the  conditions  ascribed  to 
Calvary  could  by  no  means  apply  to  the  locality 
of  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  site  of  whioh  is  proved  by  the  rock  levels  to 
have  been  within  the  rampart  wall  of  Acra,  or 
Millo,  the  N irth-western  Hill.  If  we  pay  any 
regard  to  the  true  method  of  archaeological  re- 
search, we  have,  in  one  case,  every  requisite  for 
the  identification  of  the  spot  fulfilled,  while 
there  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  rauks 
the  judgment  of  the  Empress  Helena  and  her 
advisers  (whatever  it  may  be  worth),  founded 
neither  on  the  facts  of  survey  nor  on  the  linger- 
ing, or  the  explanation,  of  tradition.  Let  each 
reader  form  his  own  opinion  for  himself.  At  all 
events,  the  royal  grand-children  of  her  Majesty 
are  the  first  of  the  descendants  of  Alfred  who 
have  visited  the  tomb  cut  in  the  rock  hard  by 
the  place  of  public  execution  for  Jerusalem. 
One  result  of  signal  value  has  already  beeD 
secured  to  the  archaeologist  by  the  visit  of  the 
royal  Princes  to  Palestine.  The  Haram  at 
Hebron,  the  most  jealously  guarded  site  in 
Syria,  has  been  open  to  their  inspection,  and 
thus  the  next  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Pales- 


tine Exploration  Fund  will  beenriohed  by  a report 
from  Captain  Conder  on  a Bpot  which  the  expe- 
dition party  has  long  been  anxious  to  penetrate. 


PICTURES  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  Aoademy  exhibition  this  year  ha3  the 
advantage, — for  such  we  always  think  it  is, — of 
possessing  one  work  whioh  is  undeniably  the 
central  one  of  the  year,  the  President’s  “ Phryne 
at  Eleusis”  (307).  There  has  been  an  absurd 
mistake  made  in  a good  many  quarters,  in 
supposing  that  this  represents  the  sensational 
incident  of  Phryne  disrobing  before  her  judges, 
as  an  appeal  to  their  clemency.  The  occasion 
which  suggested  the  picture  is  when  Phryne 
was  ordered,  not  by  the  caprice  of  an  advocate, 
but  as  a kind  of  pious  ordinance,  to  display  her 
figure  to  the  spectators  at  the  sacred  festival  at 
Eleusis,  as  the  highest  embodiment  of  beauty. 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  Phryne  is  a brown  woman, — 
a colour  for  whioh  we  do  not  understand  the 
reason,  as  Phryne  was  a Greek,  and  therefore 
a white  woman ; and  the  figure  has  certainly  not 
much  of  the  texture  of  flesh  and  blood  : in  both 
these  respects  it  is  conventional ; on  the  other 
hand,  the  drawing  iB  very  fine,  the  figure  and 
face  of  a noble  type;  the  combination  of  the 
figure  with  the  red  and  green  draperies,  the 
white  marble  Doric  columns,  and  the  deep  blue 
sea  beyond,  forms  a vpry  fine  harmony  of  colour, 
and  there  is  unquestionably  a great  style  about 
the  paintiog,  whioh  raises  it  quite  above  the 
ordinary  prosaic  and  realistic  level  of  the  art  of 
the  present  day.  In  other  respects,  Sir.  F. 
Leighton  is  exceptionally  Btrong  this  year.  In 
Gallery  I.  his  “Wedded”  (71)  is  a.  general 
attraction,  and  is  a beautiful  painting  in  every 
It  represents  a moment  of  tenderness 
between  a wedded  pair,  the  woman  throwing 
back  her  head  on  her  husband’s  shoulder,  with 
an  expression  which  is  beautifully  characteristic 
of  the  supposed  situation,  embodying  deep  affec- 
tion in  which  passion  is  subordinate.  There  is 
something  unsatisfactory  and  puzzling  to  the 
eye  in  the  perspective  of  the  sea  margin  seen 
through  the  arch  behind,  which  might  easily  be 
ameliorated.  In  the  same  room  wo  have  “ Day 
Dreams”  (56),  a figure  with  a beautiful  face  and 
hands,  in  warm  drapery,  backed  by  an  Indian 
fabric  ; and  in  Gallery  XI.  we  have  “Melittion” 
(1,462),  literally  the  bee,  the  honey-bearer  (for 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  Greek  names  to  his  pictures 
always  have  a relation  to  the  subject),  a woman 
with  a face  of  magical  beauty,  heavily  draped 
in  warm  cream-toned  drapery,  with  a golden 
honey-jar  under  one  arm. 

Next  to  the  Leighton  pictures  we  Bhould  place 
in  interest  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton’s  beautifully-executed 
work,  “The  Banquet”  (609),  one  of  the  series 
whioh  he  is  painting  representing  the  life  of  a 
soldier  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  noticed  last 
year  the  fine  feeling  and  painting  of  another  of 
the  series,  where  the  young  knight  is  being  conse- 
crated in  the  ohurch.  The  present  picture  must 
be  thought  of  in  connexion  with  that  to  appre- 
ciate its  significance.  Here  we  see  the  knight 
in  the  gay  world,  at  a Florentine  banquet, 
looking  at  a dance  executed  in  the  centre  of 
the  inlaid  marble  floor,  by  a girl  who  seems 
really  to  bound  in  her  dancing,  as  she  swayB  in 
the  air  with  outstretched  arms.  The  courtly 
men  and  beautiful  women  round  the  table  are 
each  a study  in  themselves,  as  well  as  the  minor 
characters  and  the  accessories.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  finely  and  conscientiously  painted  things 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  Academy  walle. 
Having  mentioned  this  somewhat  exceptional 
work  out  of  its  order,  we  will  now  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  pick  out  the  prin- 
cipal figure-subjects  of  the  exhibition,  purposely 
omitting  for  the  present  the  portraits,  whioh  we 
will  look  at  separately  afterwards.  Mr.  Marous 
Stone’s  “II  y en  a toujours  un  Autre”  (5)  has 
the  honour  of  having  been  purchased  out  of 
the  Chantrey  Fund,  a selection  that  gives  to  the 
work  an  importance  which  we  hardly  think  it 
would  have  acquired  in  the  exhibition  on  its  own 
merits.  There  is  considerable,  but  rather  arti- 
ficial, finish  about  it,  but  it  is  interesting  neither 
in  subject  nor  in  treatment.  The  two  persons  are 
commonplace  and  characterless.  Mr.  Pettie 
makes  a considerable  show  in  this  room  by  his 
two  pictures  on  the  line,  Eugene  Aram  dis- 
coursing to  the  sohoolboy  (18),  and  “ The 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  Interview  with  James  II.’ 

( 0),  as  described  by  Macaulay.  In  the  first 
the  face  of  Aram  is  a failure, — in  fact,  is  not 
sufBo’u-ntly  made  out  in  its  expression,  but 
that  of  the  boy  is  very  good ; the  second 
is  a clever  and  successful,  but  very  repel- 


lent pioture  of  the  abjeot  prostration  of  Mon-i|j 
mouth,  whose  figure,  in  its  awkward  and  diffi-ll 
cult  attitude,  is  exceedingly  well  drawn.  The.^ 
king’s  cold-hearted  nonchalance  is  well  por-i 
trayed,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  artist  did  not 
rest  his  repute  for  this  year  on  these  two  pio-i 
tures,  without  adding  his  large  one  in  Gallery 
HI.,— « The  Palmer,”— whioh  is  far  too  large; 
for  the  subject  and  most  unsatisfactory,  and,: 
indeed,  what  we  should  venture  to  call  dirty 
in  colour.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  occupies  a 
central  position  with  a very  picturesque  worked 
“The  Magician’s  Doorway”  (24),  where  two 
chained  leopards  recline  in  front  of  a portico: 
of  Hindu  architecture,  apparently  studied  from 
the  India  Museum.  Another  notable  work  is: 
Mnnkaosy’s  “ Avant  la  Fete  du  Papa”  (64), 
brilliant  in  effect,  charming  in  the  attitude  andi 
character  of  the  children,  especially  the  little  one 
on  the  floor,  but  withal  harsh  in  colour  and  ultra-:! 
prosaic  in  aim.  Among  other  works  in  thisi 
room  may  be  mentioned  “ Phyllis”  (11),  by  Mr.1 
T.  C.  Gotch;  “A  Fugitive  Thought”  (50)^1 
Mr.  Marks;  “The  Burgomaster’s  Daughter—' 
Skating  Costume,  Seventeenth  Century  ” (63) ,11 
Mr.  Boughton,  in  whioh  the  costume  is  morei} 
thoroughly  painted  than  the  face ; “ Dolce  far 
Niente  ” (78),  by  Mr.  Perugini ; and  “ La  Bro-i 
deuse”  (94),  by  M.  Fantin.  The  landscapes,  aaj 
well  as  the  portraits,  we  defer  speaking  of  for  the!' 
present. 

In  Gallery  No.  II.  is  the  smaller  of  Mr.  Croft  si 
battle-scenes,  whioh  are  now  among  the  anuuali 
incidents  of  the  Aoademy  ; “ A Pause  in  thel 
Attaok,  Hougoumont  ” (102),  in  which,  to  say 
truth,  some  of  the  figures  seem  too  much  as  ill 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Butler’s  “ Quatre  - Bras.  V 
Mr.  Yal.  Prineep’s  “ At  the  Goldeu  Gate  ” (163): 
is  a curious  example  of  an  ideal  subject  ex-^ 
pressed  in  a most  realistic  manner;  from  th«l 
broken  lamp  on  the  floor  the  idea  of  tne  parablet 
of  “the  foolish  virgins”  seems  to  be  intended 
but  the  young  woman  listening  at  the  door  ifii 
neither  ideal  n®r  dejected,  but  “ fat  and  welhd 
liking,”  and  the  door  is  a copy  of  a well-knowtii 
Moresque  metal  design.  Mr.  Joseph  Clark’ii 
unaffected  realism  in  “Waifs  and  Strays’ii 
(151)  is  interesting;  this  is  a feeding  of  street! 
children  with  philanthropic  tea  ; the  faces  of  thil 
children,  and  their  varied  phases  of  interest  ii 
the  proceedings,  are  well  studied.  The  new 
Associate,  Mr.  Woods,  sends  a curious  workii 
“Bargaining  for  an  Old  Master”  (182);  Mr 
Woods  dates,  we  perceive,  from  Venice,  and  hili 
style  is  not  English  : the  picture  is  a bargain- 
with  a Btreet  bric-cL-brac  dealer,  who  is  backen 
by  a mountain  of  pots  and  pans,  paiuted  with 
care  and  brilliancy.  A somewhat  similar  clasu 
of  work,  also  clever  but  “ lond,”  is  “ Luncheon- 
Time  in  a Venetian  Sartoria,”  by  Herr  Vaf 
Haanen  (176). 

Gallery  III.  contains,  be  it  said,  not  a few  o 
those  canvasses,  obscurely  glanced  at  by  tbi 
President  in  his  after-dinner  speech  last  week«| 
of  which  the  size  in  sqnare  feet  is  totally  dial' 
proportionate  to  the  artistic  value  or  interest!! 
These  we  will  pass,  mindful  of  the  restriction, 
of  our  own  space.  Mr.  Poynter’s  one  little 
work,  “In  the  Tepidarium  ” (224),  is  a nudoji 
study  in  nearly  the  same  manner  and  attitudojl 
as  that  in  his  diploma  picture,  “ The  Fot  tnneJ 
teller,”  which  was  in  a former  Academy  exhibit 
tion,  but  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  it.  Mf 
Marks’s  most  important  picture,  “ Lord  Sa.v 
brought  before  Jack  Cade”  (242),  is  one  of  th^ 
beBt  things  he  has  done.  The  calm  aud  half 
contemptuous  bearing  of  Lord  Say,  a thill 
elderly  mau  in  long  green  mantle,  is  evidently  ij 
puzzle  to  Cade’s  boorish  followers,  who  canuo 
tell  what  to  make  of  him  ; and  the  indecisi  m o:i 
attitude  and  manner  in  Cade,  in  spte  of  hi 
clenched  fist,  shows  that  he,  too,  is  cowed  t 
some  extent  by  the  superior  Bpirit  of  the  mat 
whom  he  is  insulting.  The  picture  is  effeotivel; 
grouped  and  full  of  character.  Mr.  Orchard: 
son’s  peonliar  quality  of  colouring  is  well  repre 
sented  in  “ Housekeeping  in  the  Honeymoon) 
(235),  and  also,  in  the  face  of  the  wife,  bis  cha- 
racteristic and  regrettable  carelessness  aboa. 
the  modelling  of  his  faces.  A good  specimen  ai 
Mr.  Faed  (241)  is  exhibited  in  a scene  represent 
ing  a small  child  getting  dressed  for  out-dooli 
walking  by  two  women.  Mr.  Leslie  shines  i*j 
two  single-figure  piotures,  “ Molly,”  and  1 bal  ; 
in  our  Alley  ” (281,  282),  whioh  make  a pleasing 
contrast,  one  sad,  the  other  cheerful,  on  eittae: 
eide  of  one  of  the  doorways.  Mr.  Leslie  I 
likeness,  standing  up  in  the  punt  with  whiot 
he  has  familiarised  us  in  his  charming 
book  about  the  Thames,  is  to  be  seec 
in  a portrait  group  of  artists  and  amateun 
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by  Mr.  Wells,  under  the  title  “ Friends  at  Yeve- 
den  ” (261),  a somewhat  hard  painting,  but  one 
in  which  the  likenesses  are  evidently  carefully 
studied.  Among  pictures  of  more  poetic  aim, 
Mr.  Collier’s  “ Cly  temnestra  ” is  predominant 
(272)  ; she  appears  ooming  from  the  tent  after 
the  murder,  axe  in  hand  ; the  face  is  cruel  and 
repellant  enough  for  the  character ; the  details 
of  ornament  of  the  curtains,  the  dress,  and  the 
long-handled  axe,  are  very  carefully  painted; 
the  crimson  robe  in  which  the  figure  is  olothed 
from  the  waist  is  rather  a harsh  element  in  the 
colouring,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  picture 
rises  to  the  tragic  interest  of  the  subject  j but 
it  is  a fine  attempt,  and  promises  more  for  the 
future.  M'\  Frank  Dicksee’s  “ Love  Story  ” 
(290),  is  open  to  the  same  comment  as  some  of 
his  previous  works.  It  is  of  more  interest  as  a 
study  of  effect, — moonlight  effect  in  this  oase, — 
than  for  the  figures  themselves  individually  con- 
sidered. There  is  just  a touoh  of  the  theatrical 
about  it;  it  is  a stage  love-scene,  well  composed 
and  lighted.  “The  Wild  Swans”  (270),  by  Mr. 
John  Scott,  a subject  from  Hans  Auder6en’s 
tales,  rep'esenting  Ella  oarried  through  the  air 
in  a net  of  willow-wands  by  swans,  has  evidently 
been  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  swans,  whioh  are 
admirably  drawn  and  painted.  The  figure  is 
stiff  in  attitude  and  hard  in  painting.  Mr.  Long 
is  represented  in  the  same  gallery  by  a large 
painting  of  an  Eastern  interior,  under  the  title, 
“ Why  Tarry  the  Wheels  of  his  Chariots?”  (302). 
The  figure  on  the  floor,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  which  is  repeated  from  a previous  work 
by  the  artist,  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  drawing 
in  the  exhibition ; but  the  picture  does  not 
really  illustrate  the  subject.  It  is  an  academical 
picture,  for  which  twenty  other  titles  would 
have  fitted  as  well. 

Mr.  Le  Jeune’a  Bmall  and  unpretending  work, 
“The  Little  Angler”  (329),  in  Gallery  IV., 
representing  two  children  by  the  side  of  a 
stream,  is  a charming  speoimen  of  truly  artistic 
work,  giving  interest  to  a simple  subject  by  dint 
of  perfect  execution  and  harmony  of  design 
throughout.  It  is  instructive  to  oompare  this 
careful  and  delicate  painting  wkh  the  harshly- 
painted  though  clever  works  by  some  foreign 
artists  which  find  place  on  the  line  in  various 
parts  of  the  exhibition.  Two  of  Mr.  Boughton’s 
Dutch  scenes  find  place  in  this  room  (312  and 
3G3)  ; the  elements  and  tone  of  both  are  very 
similar  ; they  are  very  pleasing  and  harmonious 
works,  but  their  harmony  is  attained  rather  by 
the  omission  of  detail  than  by  completeness  of 
treat  ment ; the  effect  is  a delicate  but  a 
decidedly  conventional  one.  “ A Venetian  Con- 
, vent  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ” (370), — a girls’ 
i school,  in  fact, — by  M.  Eugene  de  Blaaj,  is  a 
| olever  piece  of  character,  especially  in  the  face 
of  the  old  nuu  who,  like  a cat  watching  a mouse, 

\ listens  while  one  of  the  girls  talks  to  a male 
i visitor  through  the  grating.  Mr.  Morris’s 
“Sale  of  the  Boat”  (417)  is  a work  of  some 
I interest.  Mr.  A.  Moore  repeats  a oharming 
i bnt  almost  worn-out  decorative  effect  in  his 
“ Dreamers  ” (407),  very  pleasing  if  one  had  not 
s seen  so  many  others  just  like  it.  A small  work, 

, by  Mr.  G.  C.  Hiudley,  “ Suspicions  ” (401), 
s should  be  looked  at. 

I Iu  Gallery  V.  there  is  but  little  amoDg  the 
, figure  subjects  that  is  interesting.  Mr.  Reid’s 
“Homeless  and  Homewards”  is  the  most  im- 
1 portent  work  of  its  class  (476);  an  old  motive, 
i the  contrast  between  vagabonds  and  those  who 
i have  a home  ; but  the  intended  pathos  of  the 
i work  is  weakened  by  the  very  healthy  and  well- 
i dev-  loped  figure  of  the  young  woman  among  the 
Btrolling  musicians;  the  execution  of  the  pioture 
is  excellent.  Mr.  Walter  Field’s  “Persecuted, 
but  not  Forsaken  ” (418),  a preaching  meeting 
of  Puritans  on  Hampstead  Heath  in  1687,  is 
rather  more  of  a landscape  than  a figure  paint- 
l ing,  but  its  expression  consists  partly  in  the 
I gloomy  and  melancholy  appearance  of  the 
evening  landscape,  whioh  seems  qnite  in 
r harmony  with  the  Bubjeot.  Mr.  Horsley’s  scene 
on  the  deck  of  a passeDger-steamer  (522)  where 
a faithful  Mussulman  is  offering  up  his  prayers 
in  the  midst  of  a critical  audience  of  various 
ji  nationality,  though  very  hardly  painted,  exhibits 
a great  deal  of  olever  portrayal  of  character 
and  manner  in  the  various  personages. 

' . “ The  Favourite— 1566  ” (628),  iu  Gallery  VI., 

■ is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  works 
which  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  has  produced,  though 
l not  so  interesting  in  subject  as  some  pievious 
i ones.  It  is  the  interior  of  a large  wainscoted 
room  where  several  gentlemen  are  awaiting  the 
entrauce  of  “ the  favourite,”  who  is  just  stepping 
| through  a doorway  faciDg  the  spectator.  It  ia  ; 


an  admirable  and  solidly  painted  picture,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  point  or  expression  in  the 
countenances  and  general  behaviour  of  the 
personages  to  suggest  their  feelings  or  their 
part  in  the  scene.  Mr.  Cafcou  Woodville’s 
“ Maiwand — Saving  the  Guns  ” (567)  is  a 
spirited  battle-picture,  and  the  best  which  this 
painter  has  exhibited.  Mr.  Val.  PrinBep’s  large 
painting  of  the  “Death  of  Siward  the  Strong, 
Earl  of  Northumberland  ” (558),  is  noticeable  as 
a revival  of  the  old  style  of  “ historical  paint- 
ing,”  whioh  is  nob  often  seen  now,  and,  to  say 
truth,  it  has  something  of  the  unreality  of  the 
regulation  historical  painting ; it  does  not  take 
us  back  to  the  time  it  repre!ents  ; the  woman 
who  kneels  before  the  old  Earl  is,  in  fact,  a 
modern  lady  in  masquerade.  Mrs.  Jopling’s 
illustration  of  the  old  subject  of  “ Au’d  Robin 
Gray  ” (572)  shows  a good  deal  of  pathos,  and 
is  entirely  uuaffected  in  treatment. 

Gallery  VII.  contains  soma  very  clever  works 
of  exceptional  character,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  Mr.  Chevalier’s  “The  Convalescent: 
Interior  of  a Buddhist  Monastery,  China”  (G8S)  ; 
this  is  not  an  interior  in  one  sense,  it  is  a terrace 
scene,  where  a yellow- vested  priest  reclines  with 
his  legs  stretched  on  a chair  before  him;  beyond 
is  the  garden  and  its  green  vegetation  under  the 
glare  of  a hob  snn  ; the  figures  are  full  of 
character,  and  every  part  of  the  piotnre  is  finished 
with  the  greatest  care  and  brilliancy.  An 
interesting  study  or  restoration  of  Indian  archi- 
tectural detail  is  given  in  “ Ajunta  Caves,  A.D. 
600”  (660),  by  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  ; the  strong  aud 
brilliant  polychromatic  decoration  is  painted 
with  much  force.  Mr.  Long’s  “ The  New 
Fugue  ” (678)  might,  we  suppose,  be  ranked  as 
a portrait,  thongb  net  called  so;  it  is  the  life- 
size  figure  of  a fine  young  woman,  in  Bwan’s- 
down  tippet  and  black  silk  dress,  seated  at  an 
organ  ; it  is  an  admirable  piece  of  execution  in 
every  part,  not  least  in  the  painting  of  the  large 
metal  pipes  and  all  the  details  of  the  organ  ; 
but  by  a slip  in  the  perspective  the  player 
appears  to  be  at  the  Bide  and  not  at  the  centre 
of  the  key-board,  and  is  playing  with  both  hands 
on  the  lowest  octave,  which  is  not  the  method 
usually  adopted.  Miss  Hilda  Montalba’s  “ Misty 
Day  at  Venice”  (679)  is  a olever  and  origiual 
work  ; Mr.  Arthur  Hill’s  “ A Dancer”  (701)  an 
admirable  nude  Btudy  both  in  drawing  and 
colouring.  Among  other  works  in  this  room  may 
be  meutioDed  Miss  Robinson’s  “The  Visit” 
(704),  two  little  chits  of  girls  playing  propriety 
on  two  chairs;  Mr.  Geo.  Reid’s  “ A Publisher  at 
his  Desk”  (717);  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  “Dis- 
puted Strategy  ” (745),  an  argument  between 
two  soldiers  over  a map,  a capital  little  paint- 
ing ; Mr.  Carl  Schloesser’s  “ Pianissimo”  (746), 
a oaution  from  a singing-master  to  his  pupil  ; 
and  Miss  Jenkins’s  “The  First  Kiss”  (752),  a 
very  pretty  pioture  of  two  children  engaged  in 
precocious  love- making. 

Why  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler’s  apparently  very 
clever  work,  “Friday”  (784),  as  “fast-day” 
dinner  in  a monastery,  should  have  been  skied 
as  it  has  been,  we  see  not;  far  inferior  works 
are  certainly  on  the  line  in  the  same  room.  Miss 
Alice  Havers  exhibits  a very  pleasing  work  en- 
titled “Trouble”  (801),  exhibiting  the  concern 
of  a humble  household  over  a child  who  seems 
to  have  been  suddenly  taken  ill ; the  mother’s 
face  is  very  expressive  in  its  mingling  of 
maternal  concern  and  business-like  ordering. 
Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s  large  work,  “ The  Defence  of 
London  in  1643”  (840),  is  to  be  looked  at  with 
respeot,  of  course,  but  we  do  not  think  the 
artist  is  as  successful  on  this  scale  as  in  the 
smaller  class  of  works  in  whioh  he  made  his 
reputation.  Gallery  XL  contains  one  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Hughes’s  refined  and  thoughtful  works, 
“The  Skipper  and  his  Crew  ” (1,529),  the  crew 
consisting  of  the  wife  and  little  ones  saying 
grace  over  their  meal ; there  is  beautiful  colour 
and  feeling  in  this  pioture,  though  it  looks  a 
trifle  peculiar  at  first  glance.  Mr.  Long’s 
diploma-work,  with  an  unpronounceable  name, 
“ Nonzhatoul-Aouadat ” (1  483)  is  in  this  room; 
it  is  a fine  study  of  the  head  of  a dark-skinned 
womaD.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere  has  a “Una  and 
the  Lion  ” (1,432),  in  which  the  lion  is  splendid, 
but  unfortunately  Una  is  quite  below  the  mark. 
We  should  not  have  passed  over,  by  the  way, 
his  diploma- work  in  Gallery  V.,  “The  King 
Drinks,”  a lion  drinking  at  a pool.  Mr.  W. 
Logsdail,  in*“ Orders”  and  “Buying  and  Selling 
on  the  Rialto”  (1,528-30),  as  well  as  in  some 
smaller  works,  exhibits  very  good  painting  of 
architecture. 

The  Leoture-room  is  now  a Sculpture-room, 
showing  the  soulpture  with  a top-light,  for 


which  sonlptors  may  well  be  thankfnl.  The 
old  sculpture-room  beoomes  a picture  gallery, 
with  the  light  altered  to  a top  one  Tt.ixis  a 
great  improvement;  the  Bculpture-room,  as  ifc 
was,  was  a ruinous  situation  fur  tun-  - it  t of 
moBt  of  the  works  placed  in  it.  We  shall  return 
to  the  pictures  in  another  article,  only  observing 
in  the  interim  that  the  exhibition  impre-ses  us 
in  the  main  as  a decidedly  strong  one. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

Of  the  style  of  works  which  have  been 
hitherto  most  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  Exhibition,  there  is  this  year 
a smaller  proportion  than  usual,  and  the  general 
impression  created  by  the  exhibition  is  some- 
what  different  from  that  which  those  of  previous 
years  have  produced.  It  is  nor,  male  h<>  much  the 
arena  for  the  display  of  the  thin  women  with 
long  ohius  and  melancholy  faoes  wh  ■ f , m the 
ideal  of  beauty  with  the  artists  of  the  “intense” 
school.  Without  denying  that  iu  the  o ea  ions 
in  this  style  by  one  painter,  Mr.  Borne  J ,ues, 
there  was  much  beauty  of  execu'i  .n  and  of 
colour,  and  even  a considerable,  ih-ugn  very 
monotonous,  beauty  of  idea,  we  c him. I r b,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory  that  thi*  i-n.io.tanfc 
annual  exhibition  shoold  show  sy  mpM  im  of  a 
wider  extension  of  its  sympathies,  and  should 
be  less  of  the  place  of  exposition  of  a clique. 

Taking  the  figure-pictures  firsr,,  the  two 
largest,  aud  in  many  respects  the  m >sr.  irnpor- 
tant,  are  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  “The  Ties  of  For- 
giveness” (144),  and  Mr.  Jaliau  Story’s  “ The 
Entombment”  (51);  aud  a curious  contrast 
they  afford.  The  former  is  the  attemot  to  bring 
out  in  visible  form  the  legend  of  Pnyllis  and 
D.-mophooD,  of  the  sudden  blossoming  a^aia  of 
the  human  form  of  the  nymph  from  one  of  the 
tree  into  whioh  she  had  been  metamorphosed,  as 
her  lover  passed  it.  We  presume  this  is  a repeti- 
tion, on  a larger  scale,  of  a work  wbiob  was  exhi- 
bited a good  while  ago  at  theSooiety  of  Painters  in 
Wa'er  Colours,  which  we  did  not  see,  bnt  which 
was  removed  from  the  walls  as  giving  off.  nee  to 
the  respectable  Philistine ; a transaction  whioh 
was  accompanied,  naturally  eno  ,gh,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  painter  bim-elf  from  the 
Society.  In  its  way  this  is  a fine  and  pax  ionate 
work,  no  doubt,  but  it  serves  to  illu-trare  the 
danger  of  treating  legends  of  this  kind  in  paint- 
ing ; for  that  which  will  very  well  bear  to  be 
told  in  poetry  may  become  absurd  when  reduced 
to  the  realism  of  painting.  In  this  case  the 
bursting  open  of  the  tree-trunk  an  1 t.  e pro- 
truding from  it  of  this  full-length  figure,  whioh 
we  feel  could  never  have  been  packed  juside  ifc, 
produces  a ludicrous  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
serious  intention,  and  reduces  a poetic  legend 
to  a “too  solid”  prose.  As  a painting  of 
the  figure,  ifc  is  superior  to  much  of  the  same 
artist’s  figure-painting.  “The  Entombment,” 
to  which  we  have  referred,  is  a painting  of  (in 
one  sense)  considerable  power,  represent  ing  two 
or  three  men  descending  a rocky  pa-  h and  bear- 
ing in  their  arms  and  on  their  shoulders  the  pale 
foreshortened  figure  of  the  dead  Gnrist  As 
drawing  and  painting,  it  is  a work*.f  uncommon 
power,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  the  artist 
upon  it.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  history  of  the  burial  of  Chii-t  to  the 
plainest  and  even  brutal  realism  ; to  treat  it  as 
divested  of  all  attempt  to  render  it  solemn 
patbetio,  or  impressive.  We  cannot  cou-ider 
that  painting  is  worthily  empi  yed  in  thns 
lowering  a Buhjecfc  connected  with  so  many 
solemn  and  patbetio  assocations  to  the  level  of 
a mere  clever  representation  of  men  carrying  off 
a dead  body, — it  may  be  that  of  any  one, — 
without  any  circumstance  of  reverence  or 
decorum  of  any  kind.  It  is  a disagreeable 
pioture  to  see,  embodying  a coarse  and  common- 
place view  of  the  subjeot  it  treats. 

Of  Mr.  Whistler’s  contributions,  his  so-called 
“ harmony  in  fleBh-oolour  and  pink”  (48),  of 
which  we  do  not  see  the  flesh-colour,  is  never- 
theless, in  its  peouliar  style,  a graceful  and 
pleasing  portrait,  more  remarkable  for  the 
elegant  pose  of  the  figure  than  for  the  colour, 
after  all.  Other  portraits  that  are  litre  from 
the  same  hand  are  better  passed  over.  Mr. 
Tadema  sends  five  small  works, of  which  “Early 
Affection”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy 
(54).  The  tii le  is  merely  derived  fr  m the 
incident  of  a child  pleased  with  a di  ll  in  the 
foreground.  The  p'eture  is  really  a Roman 
garden-scene,  brilliant  with  bright  flowers,  and 
sparkling  with  light.  A marble  terminal  figure 
of  Pan  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  floweis,  another 
white  statue  gleams  through  the  trees  in  the 
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background.  “An  Audience”  (61)  shows  the  beau- 
tiful profile  faces  of  two  or  three  Greek  girls.  The 
portrait  of  “ Hans  Richter  ” (59)  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  realistic  and  highly-finished  por- 
traiture, and  the  artist  has  found  another  por- 
trait subject  exactly  to  his  mind,  that  of  “ Herr 
Ludwig  Barnay  as  Mark  Antony”  (55),  in  the 
midst  of  his  Bpeeoh,  we  may  suppose,  over  the 
body  of  Caesar.  The  face  is  not  that  which  we 
should  imagine  for  Antony.  The  manner  of  the 
actor,  both  his  hands  pressed  to  his  bosom,  is 
admirable,  and  the  dress  and  all  the  accessories, 
are,  of  course,  thoroughly  Roman. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Browning’s  large  work,  entitled 
“Labour”  (6),  cannot  be  passed  over,  as  the 
work  of  a young  artist  who  inherits  a great 
name,  and  has  already  Bhown  the  ambition  to 
excel  in  more  than  one  class  of  subject  in  paint- 
ing. The  picture  is  a life-size  representation  of 
a young  woman  of  the  strongest  type  of  “ rude 
health,”  coming  home  barefooted  from  the  field- 
labour.  It  is  a hardly-painted  realistic  work, 
with  little  sentiment  in  either  the  figure  or  the 
landscape,  and  the  feet  are  very  clumsily  drawn 
and  modelled  ; yet  there  is  evidence  of  a power 
and  determination  about  it  which  may  be  the 
promise  of  much  finer  work  in  time.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  allegorical  picture  (36)  of  an 
angel  pleading  with  Time  on  his  throne  for  an 
obliteration  of  the  past,  is  marked  by  fine  and 
serious  feeling,  and  is  more  intelligible  than 
■many  allegorical  pictures ; it  is  very  hard  in 
texture,  however,  and  the  kneeling  figure  is  not 
satisfactory  in  drawing,  and  certainly  not  beau- 
tiful as  a figure.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond’s 
“Release  of  Prometheus  by  Heroules”  (57) 
-represents  two  life-sizs  figures,  Prometheus 
reclined  on  the  rook,  and  Hercules  gazing  up 
after  the  arrow  whioh  he  has  shot  at  the  vulture. 
The  avenging  bird  does  not  appear  in  the  pic- 
ture : only  a feather  from  it  drops  across  the 
sky.  This  is  a fine  and  animated  painting 
in  itself,  but  it  is  characterised  by  an  effeminacy 
of  manner  which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  subjeot,  and  by  which  Mr. 
Richmond  and  others  of  the  new  school  who 
delight  to  paint  subjects  of  Greek  legend  seem 
to  us  to  weaken  the  character  and  ideal  of  the 
figures  they  represent.  These  are  not  Prome- 
theus and  Hercules ; they  are  figures  that  are 
Asiatio  rather  than  Greek;  they  are  sentimental 
instead  of  being  grand.  A practical  defect  in 
the  Hercules  figure  is  that  the  foreshortening  of 
the  legs  below  the  knee  is  not  perfectly  con- 
veyed, and  the  figure  seems  balanoed  insecurely 
in  a feeble  and  scarcely  possible  position.  Mr. 
Hey  wood  Hardy’s  “The  King's  Daughter”  (65) 
is  really  a picture  of  gazelles,  capitally  painted, 
fed  by  a damsel  who  is  not  nearly  so  well  drawn, 
and  who  has  nothing  regal  about  her.  Mr. 
Gregory’s  “ A Rehearsal  ” (79)  is  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  well-executed  small  painting 
of  a lady  and  gentleman  in  evening  dress,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  rehearsing  a piece  for 
private  theatricals;  the  lady’s  figure  is  very 
graceful  and  pointed  in  attitude  and  expression. 
Another  picture  under  the  same  title  is  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  John  Collier  (103),  a garret  scene  with 
two  children  practising  a dance;  no  doubt  this 
is  intended  as  a portrait  of  the  children  ; as  a 
mere  picture  it  might  be  said  to  be  unnecessarily 
•large  for  the  interest  of  the  subject.  Mr.  P.  R. 
Morris  gives  the  title  of  “The  Sirens  Three” 
.(104)  to  a capital  painting  of  a pier  scene  with 
three  stout  and  comely  fisher-women  in  the  fore- 
ground, a much  superior  work  to  his  “Passing 
the  Bridge”  (32),  which  has  for  some  reason 
been  more  prominently  hung.  In  the  East 
Gallery,  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  “Feast  of  Pelens” 
(157)  is  a fine  piece  of  classicism  on  a small 
scale,  and  beautiful  in  colour ; a larger  work, 
“The  Mill”  (175),  is  also  fine  in  colour  and 
utterly  inexplicable  in  subjeot, — three  lank 
maidens  in  olose-clioging  garments  dance  sadly 
ro-’nd  as  if  they  were  doing  it  in  a dream. 
Mrs.  Tadema’s  charming  little  interior,  with  a 
figure,  “Granny’s  Needle”  (163),  should  not  be 
passed  over.  Mr.  Walter  Duncan  has  a repeti- 
tion in  oil  of  his  “ Circe  ” (19),  which  we 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours ; the  present  edition 
is  superior  to  the  water-colour  one.  Among 
other  pieces  of  classicism  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  little  thing  by  Mr.  Weguelin,  “Habet” 
(159),  a naked  Roman  lady  on  the  steps  of  a 
bath,  who  has  knocked  over  an  intruding  tor- 
toise with  her  strigil ; the  picture  is  a most 
frank  and  unconcealed  imitation  of  the  style  and 
subject  of  Mr.  Tadema,  though  with  a very 
different  manner  of  execution  in  the  flesh- 
painting,  whioh  is,  however,  admirable  in 


texture,  though  perhaps  a little  too  pink  in 
colour.  This  is,  however,  oue  of  the  best  bits  of 
painting  in  the  gallery.  Another  second-hand 
inspiration  is  that  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Murch,  “ A 
Sleeping  Girl  ” (102),  a palpable  rivalry  of  Mr. 
A.  Moore,  and  a very  clever  piece  of  work.  Mr. 
A.  Moore  has  one  of  his  own  damsels  in  the 
East  Gallery,  “Acacias”  (113),  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  attitude,  only  ratber  less  thinly 
draped.  Lastly,  and  in  absolute  contrast  to 
this  class  of  work,  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  paint- 
ing of  one  of  Farmer  Flamborough’s  daughters, 
as  they  were  said  to  have  been  painted,  each 
“ with  an  orange  in  her  hand  ” ; a little  girl  with 
a lamb  beside  her.  The  orange  furnishes  the 
suggestion  for  a fine  harmony  of  colour  between 
that  and  the  light  blue  frock  and  the  coral  neck- 
lace. The  face  is  finished  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  but,  alas  ! it  is  wood,  not  flesh  : the 
breath  of  life  is  not  in  it ; every  tuft  of  wool 
on  the  lamb  is  separately  modelled,  but  the 
lamb  also  liveth  not.  “ Take  care  of  the  details, 
und  the  whole  will  take  care  of  itself,”  is  a 
maxim  whioh  will  not  put  life  iato  painting, 
with  what  power  soever  the  details  be 
painted. 

Among  the  portraits  there  are  strange  con- 
trasts, even  among  works  by  the  same  hand.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Richmond  (whose  industry  and  power  of 
work  seem,  by  the  way,  quite  phenomenal)  sends  a 
masterly  head  of  Mr.  Browning,  excellent  withal 
as  a likeness  ; others  of  his  portraits,  “ Mr. 
Lowthian  Bell,”  for  instance  (I9t),  and  “Miss 
Clough,”  the  lady  president  of  Newoham  College 
(229),  are  excellent  : while  his  large  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  (77),  in  scarlet  robes,  suggests 
the  idea  that  it  has  been  inspired  by  political 
hatred  of  the  premier  and  a desire  to  hand  him 
down  to  the  ridicule  of  posterity  : the  flesh  tones 
are  those  of  a corpse  rather  than  a living  man, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  perfectly 
wild.  Mr.  Millais  is  not  doing  justice  to  his 
Bplendid  powers  in  so  slightly  executed  a work 
as  the  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Whilby  ” (68).  Among 
works  that  are  thoroughly  satisfactory  are 
Mr.  Collier’s  fine  full-length  portrait  of  “ Mrs. 
Collier  ” (52),  and  Mr.  Val.  Priusep’s  “ Mother 
and  Daughter  ” (39),  a fine  firmly-painted 
group  which  might  be  called  a study  in  reds, 
set  off  by  the  low  green  tone  of  the  girl’s  dress 
in  the  background.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Holford  is  a good  and  characteristic 
one,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  his  corre- 
sponding picture  of  Mr.  Holford  (127).  Mr. 
Boughton  makes  a pretty  and  successful  hit  in 
portraiture  in  his  figure  in  “An  Autumnal 
Ramble  by  the  Spey, — portrait  of  Mrs.  Priestly  ” 
(75),  which  is  really  a landscape  with  a small 
portrait  figure  introduced  in  it.  Mr.  Watts’s 
large  full-length  portrait  of  the  “ Prince  of 
Wales”  (63),  painted  for  the  Middle  Temple,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  ceremonial 
portraiture,  but  we  do  not  think  the  painter’s 
interest  in  it  has  been  very  great ; artistically,  the 
head  of  “ Sir  C.  Brodie  ” (120),  is  of  much  higher 
interest.  Mr.  Millais  is  at  his  best  in  the 
beautiful  portrait  group  of  “The  Children  of 
Mrs.  Barrett”  (83),  hung  at  the  top  of  the 
principal  room,  a very  highly-finished  work, 
equally  grateful  to  the  eye  in  composition  and 
in  colour. 

Landscape  has  never  been  the  strong  point  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  there  are  works 
hung  this  year  which  we  should  stigmatise  as 
very  bad  landscapes ; but  there  are  some  of 
great  excellence.  Among  the  foremost  of  these 
is  Mr.  J.  W.  North’s  “Autumn  Days”  (71). 
Mr.  North  is  no  doubt  a mannerist,  as  we  have 
before  said,  but  it  is  a most  brilliant  and 
original  manner,  and  he  has  done  nothing  better 
yet  than  this  large  and  elaborately  worked  land- 
scape, fall  of  multiplicity  of  detail,  over  which, 
nevertheless,  light  and  atmosphere  predominate. 
In  a very  different  way  Mr.  Hemy’s  “ Oporto, 
from  the  Sandeman  Wine  Lodges”  (100),  is  as 
much  to  be  admired,  and  is  architecturally  in- 
teresting as  a very  careful  painting  of  a mass  of 
buildings.  Mr.  Boughton’s  " Weeders  of  the 
Pavement, — a Grass-grown  Port,  North  Holland" 
(45),  is  both  a figure  and  landscape  picture, 
interesting  in  both  senses.  Mr.  Hennessy’s 
“ 8pring,  Calvados”  (81),  is  a very  bright,  fresh 
thing,  and  is  really  like  spring ; some  works 
that  we  see  representing  spring  seem  to 
imagine  spring  atmosphere  as  a general  grey- 
nesa  and  absence  of  sunlight.  Mr.  Cecil  Law- 
son’s “ Storm  Cloud,  West  Lynn  ” (30),  is  for- 
cible, but  he  is  a painter  who  constantly  reminds 
us  of  others  who  have  preceded  him.  There  is 
a good  deal  to  admire  in  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle’s 
“ Shooter’s  Hill  ” (33),  but  it  is  unfortunate  as 


a composition  ; sky,  bank,  and  water,  dividing 
the  picture  into  three  nearly  horizontal  strips. 

In  sculpture  there  is  a pretty  life-size 
“ Hero,”  by  Count  Gleiohen,  in  the  corridor; 
a realistic  group  in  terra-cotta  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Mullens,  “ Home  Treasures,”  which  is  very 
graceful;  and  a bas-relief  by  Mr.  Legros, 
“ La  Source,”  very  much  the  same  mo- 
tive a3  Ingres’  celebrated  painting.  The 
feet  of  the  figure  disappear  as  if  lapsing 
into  the  rivalet  which  is  supposed  to  flow  from 
them, — that  we  take  to  be  the  intention ; the 
effect  is  unfortunate.  Among  the  paintings  we 
have  omitted  to  mention  a very  sweet  head  of 
a child,  “Zeyra,”  by  Sir  F.  Leighton  (53),  a 
beautiful  bit  of  colour,  too;  and  a half-length 
portrait  of  a lady  by  the  Princess  Louise  (73), 
which,  though  rather  sketchy  in  execution,  is 
animated  in  expression  and  very  forcible  in 
colour,  and  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  of  true 
artistic  feeling.  Lady  Lindsay  has  several 
frames  of  her  graceful  pictures  of  flowers,  and  a 
forcible  head  titled  “ Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

It  is  merely  a coincidence  of  the  calendar . 
that  this  year  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  i 
and  the  Salon  in  Paris  both  open  their  doors  on 
the  same  day;  for  it  is  only  when  the  first' 
Monday  in  May,  the  traditional  opening-day  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  1st  of  May,  thati 
chosen  for  the  opening  of  the  Salon,  come 
together,  that  the  two  exhibitions  are  thrown 
open  simultaneously.  Both  events,  both  exhi-  i 
bitions,  hold  in  their  respective  capitals  exactly 
similar  positions,  though  we  suspect  it  will  bei 
found  that  there  is  a more  wide-spread, — we  will 
not  say  perhaps  more  genuine, — interest  felt  in 
Paris  in  the  Salon  than  is  expressed  in  London' 
as  to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  one  of  the  sights t 
whioh  no  one  who  wishes  to  know  Paris,  or,  as  we. 
are  beginning  to  say  now,  to  respect  himself, i 
Bhould  fail  to  see,  the  Sunday  afternoons  of  May* 
or  June  when  the  public  are  admitted  free, — tilli 
within  a year  or  so  there  were  two  days  in  the 
week, — the  long  queue  of  visitors  winding  roundi 
the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie  from  the  morning  tilli 
late  in  the  afternoon,  a huge  army  passing  steadily ! 
through  the  rooms,  hour  after  hour,  pouring  out  : 
into  the  Champs  Elysees  all  day  long,  laden  with* 
dogs’-eared  catalogues  and  confused  recollectionsc 
of  acres  of  oanvas  and  tons  of  sculpture.  The: 
jour  de  vernissage  is  no  less  a sight, — “ the  var-  i 
nishing-day,”  such  as  we  understand  it  ini 
London,  and  private-view  day  also.  If  thet 
crowd  is  more  seleot,  it  is  scarcely  less  dense; 
than  on  the  free  days,  and  if,  as  happened; 
this  year,  the  afternoon  is  a brilliant  one,  it  is 
a scene  never  to  be  forgotten ; all  the  afternoon) 
group  after  group  pouring  out  into  the  Champs^ 
Elysees,  where  pink  catalogues, — they  are  pink: 
this  year, — are  tucked  under  almost  every  arm,: 
flanked  by  bound  aud  unbound  volumes  of  illus- 
trated and  various  other  catalogues;  the  open- i 
air  cafds  of  the  neighbourhood  crowded  with: 
more  pink  catalogued,  thirsty,  dust-covered* 
visitors,  who  have  been  hard  at  work  picture- 
seeing  and  hand-shaking  all  the  morniDg;s 
carriages  driving  away  with  the  more  fashion-^ 
able  visitors,  and  all  surrounded  by  the  gaiety  I 
of  bright  green  trees  and  horse-chesnuts  in  full, 
bloom,  pretty  faces,  pretty  dresses, — veryi 
sombre  and  black  this  year, — a buzz  of  con-) 
gratulationB  and  discussion,  aud  the  silence  of 
hope  and  disappointment.  In  some  respects:: 
very  like,  in  others  very  different  from,  what  is  to 
be  seen  at  Burlington  House.  There  the  privates 
view  day  is  sacred,  varnishing  day  professional,: 
like  the  press-day,  opening  day  like  any  other,*: 
and  Piccadilly  very  different  to  the  Champs: 
Elysees,  and  the  cold  week  in  May  very  likely: 
to  be  in  fall  force.  But  it  is  the  Exhibition,  not: 
the  a9peot  of  opening  day,  that  is  the  most* 
important. 

It  is  certainly  not  in  Paris  that  one  feels  that, 
the  painter’s  or  the  sculptor’s  art  could  be 
regarded  as  in  a sickly  condition,  and  when  it  ist 
stated  that  the  present  Salon  contains  2,722 
pictures  distributed  over  twenty -nine  rooms,  we 
think  at  least  that  we  art- justified  in  our  opinion.) 
Not  that  numbers  indicate  invariably  strength  Jtj 
if  so,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  refu.-al  at  theti 
Royal  Academy  of  over  4,000  pictures! 

If  the  Salon  this  year  is  scarcely  less  free: 
than  in  former  years  from  that  mass  of  crude* 
rubbish  that  encumbers,  and  has  so  long  en*. 
cambered,  exhibitions  of  works  of  art,  it  is  noi 
fault  of  the  organisation  and  management,; 
which,  as  our  readers  have  had  explained  to 
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them,  was,  now  two  years  since,  thrown  by  the 
Government  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
artists  themselves.  Exhibitions  such  as  the 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy  would  be 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  their  interest  were 
they  not  thoroughly  representative  as  a whole 
of  the  contemporary  tendency  of  the  national 
art,  and  the  tendency  noticeable  this  year  at 
the  Salon  is  unquestionably  in  the  direction  of 
what  we  have  come  to  understand  as  realistic 
art.  The  public,  perhaps  the  world, — those,  at 
least,  and  they  are  now  a vast  multitude,  who 
seek  mere  amusement  and  enjoyment  from 
pictures, — are  to  be  thanked  for  the  growth  of 
this  realistic  art,  an  art  which,  after  all,  appeals 
especially  to  the  thoughtless  and  those  whose 
respect  for  the  past  is  immature.  How  is  it,  it 
may  be  asked,  that  as  our  refinement  and 
culture  advance,  we  seem  to  seek  more  greedily 
mere  amusements  in  directions  where  formerly 
elevating  influences  and  matter  for  reflection 
were  sought  ? To  the  highly-informed, — the 
upper  ten-thousand  in  art,  who  formerly  were 
represented  by  a limited  number  of  individuals 
known  as  connoisseurs  or  dilettanti, — it  must 
ever  be  a source  of  regret  that  what  is  under- 
stood as  poetical  or  romantic  art  is  no  longer 
the  most  beloved,  and  yet,  in  all  cultivated 
circles,  it  is  the  art  most  respected.  This  year 
in  Paris,  we  learn  that  the  ultra  representative 
of  this  school,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavaanes, — the 
Watts,  in  a measure,  of  France, — has  not  only 
been  accorded  a place  of  honour  for  his  large 
and  grandiose  work,  “ Ludus  pro  Patria,”  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  to  him  that 
will  be  awarded  the  annual  medal  of  honour; 
we  are  not  ourselves  admirers  of  the  artist, 
and  in  this  respect  we  almost  regret  that  we 
Bhare  the  opinion  of  the  public,  but  the  art  the 
painter  represents  and  its  tendencies  are  paid 
homage  to. 

It  is  also  to  be  remat  ked  this  year  that  what 
the  Frenoh,  and  we  sometimes,  term  genre  or 
■‘incident  pictures”  are  also  less  in  vogue; 
painters  very  properly  appear  to  be  giving  up 
that  minnte  research  into  historical  costume  and 
would-be  accuracy  obtained,  as  has  been  the 
practice,  chiefly  from  theatrical  and  similar 
sources  ; they  are  relying  now  with  a faith  that 
seems  to  us  promising  for  the  future,  more  on 
'he  wonderful  truths  and  beauties  of  nature. 
It  no  time  more  than  at  the  present  has  this 
jlose  observation  of  the  model,  and  the  scientific 
itudy  of  the  all  but  endless  harmonies  of  colour 
md  contrast,  been  more  conscientiously  and 
warmly  considered.  But  as  the  worst  phase  of 
.his  realistio  tendency,  it  is  really  with  sincere 
vnd  nnaffeoted  pain  that  we  observe  in  this 
rear’s  Salon  more  than  ever  of  those  offensively 
indressed  figures  that  have  so  long  supplied  the 
ambition  of  artists  with  the  idea  of  emulating 
•itian  and  Rubens;  but  even  Rubens,  who  is 
juppoBed  by  some  to  have  selected  very  vulgar 
pecimens  of  the  human  form  for  the  exercise  of  his 
oarvellous  power,  never  by  any  chance  painted 
:uch  forms  as  the  modern  Frenoh  artists  appear 
10  delight  in. 

I The  sincere  lovers  of  pictures  have  reason  to 
omplain  of  the  flood  of  painted  canvasses  that 
ave  overwhelmed  the  selecting  committee  at 
be  Salon;  and  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
toyal  Academy,  the  discontented  artists,  the 
iutsiders,  and  their  friends,  are  sadly  complain- 
ig.  In  Paris,  however,  there  seems  more 
ttention  and  more  time  given  to  the  task  of 
election,  and,  'as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  two 
ystems  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  that  pursued 
t Paris.  There  the  process  is  something  as 
allows: — The  selecting  committee  once  formed 
-its  ninety  members,  termed  juris,  having  been 
alloted  for  some  weeks  since  by  the  whole 
ody  of  Parisian  artists, — the  council,  as  we 
irm  it,  meet  on  each  of  the  days  appointed,  in 
,ite  salon  carrd.  The  president  opens  the  meet- 
ig  when  the  whole  body,  preceded  by  two 
>rters,  immediately  commences  to  walk  through 
lie  rooms,  pasta  raised  table  running  round  the 
alls  at  elbow  height,  on  which  have  been  placed 
►lie  more  important  pictures.  The  two  porters 
)ld  a card  at  about  6 ft.  or  so  from  the  can- 
ises ; on  one  side  of  this  card  is  the  president 
i the  other  his  colleagues.  The  voting  is 
ttled  by  show  of  hands;  in  case  of  doubt 
ere  is  a second  show  of  hands;  and  if  still  the 
utter  is  not  settled,  a definite  decision  is  de- 
rred  till  the  evening.  The  picture  is  either 
fused,  it  is  doubtful,  or  it  is  admitted  with  a 
tmber ; number  one  giving  a right  to  a 
ioe  “ on  the  line  ” in  the  centre  of  a 
,nel;  number  two,  to  a place  still  “on  the 
|0,  but  near  a door  or  in  a corner;  with 


number  three,  the  picture  commences  to  be 
“ skied,”  and  for  the  picture  without  a 
number  its  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  the  porters. 
The  smaller  piotures  are  examined  in  a more 
simple  manner.  They  are  placed  on  a huge 
easel  able  to  show  ten  or  more  pictures  at  a 
time.  The  head-porter  calls  them  out  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  the  “ jury  ” or  council  examines 
and  decides.  In  the  evening  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  doubtful  pictures  ; and  this  is  the  time  when 
friendship  is  able  to  save  many  a work  from 
rejection  ; but  even  after  this  second  “ sentence  ” 
there  remains  one  hope  more,  that  of  the  so- 
called  “ revision  ginirale,”  which  takes  place  at 
the  close  of  the  council’s  sittings,  when  all  the 
piotures  have  been  examined.  The  hanging 
then  immediately  commences ; the  important 
piotures  are  got  rid  of  iu  the  entries,  vestibules, 
and  large  rooms;  the  piotures  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions following  until  everything  has  been  well 
“ fitted  in.”  The  hanging  is  entrusted  to  a 
special  commission  ; another  commission  sees  to 
the  furnishing  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
rooms ; another  prepares  the  catalogue ; and  a 
fourth  sees  to  the  all-important  distribution  of 
tickets,  &c.  In  many  points,  it  will  be  seen  by 
those  familiar  with  the  Royal  Aoademy  system, 
to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  that  adopted  at 
Burlington  House.  There  is,  however,  we  think, 
less  possibility  in  the  French  system  of  merit 
being  overlooked  ; it  has  long  been  a matter  of 
calculation  that  each  picture  submitted  to  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Academy  barely  receives 
on  an  average  the  examination  of  a third  of  a 
second.  If,  however,  it  be  said  that  the  results 
attained  by  the  French  authorities  are  not  so  far 
superior  to  those  of  their  English  brethren,  it  is 
the  fault  rather  of  the  artists  themselves,  and 
certainly  never  has  this  fact  been  more  Btartlingly 
proved  than  in  this  year’s  Salon. 

Although  there  are  but  151  architectural 
drawings,  they  not  only  completely  occupy  the 
walls  of  two  large  rooms  Bet  apart  for  their 
special  display,  owing  to  the  size  and  import- 
ance of  the  drawings,  but  a very  large  spaoe  is 
occupied  by  the  architects  on  the  walls  of  the 
exterior  galleries,  some  of  which  drawings  we 
shall  hereafter  particularise.  The  sculptures 
this  year  seem  even  more  numerous  than  usual, 
but  so  far,  just  as  with  the  pictures,  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  single  work  likely  to  make  or 
greatly  inorease  a reputation. 

Paris. 


A PRIMER  OF  ART. 

This,  which  is  one  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s 
series  of  shilling  primers,*  contains  a great  deal 
of  plain,  good  sense  on  the  subject  of  artistic 
study,  concentrated  in  a very  small  compass. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  put  before  those 
who  are  commencing  the  study  of  art  Borne 
general  guiding  principles  in  regard  both  to  prac- 
tice and  theory,  and  to  lead  them  to  consider  in 
the  first  place  what  is  the  meaning  and  aim  of 
their  study.  In  the  course  of  these  suggestions 
Mr.  Collier  occasionally,  however,  goes  out  of 
the  beaten  track  to  say  a word  in  season  upon 
some  vexed  questions  in  regard  to  art  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
on  whioh  he  occasionally  has  something  both  good 
and  original  to  say.  In  regard  to  realism,  for 
example,  Mr.  Collier  rightly  scouts  the  idea  that 
the  power  of  painting  with  the  highest  realism 
can  be  anything  but  an  advantage  to  the  artist. 
With  modern  materials  there  is  possible,  Mr. 
Collier  observes,  an  art  of  paintiug  in  which 
nature  shall  be  reflected  as  in  a mirror,  wherein 
those  who  cannot  see  nature  for  themselves  shall 
be  taught  to  Bee  and  love  her  through  the  eyes 
of  others.  This  is,  perhaps,  putting  it  a little 
too  strongly  and  literally  ; still  there  is  no  doubt 
possible  that  degree  of  imitation  of  the  effect  of 
nature  whioh  may  convey  to  ns  all  the  main 
facts  of  nature,  with  occasionally  something 
approaching  to  illusion.  It  is  eometimes  objected 
that  the  mere  imitation  of  natnre  is  a low  and 
degraded  aim,  “ that  what  is  valuable  in  the 
picture  is  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,”  says  the  author,  a 
little  contemptuously.  His  reply  is  that  realism 
is  not  the  sole  aim  of  art,  but  that  it  is 
a very  important  one  in  itself,  and  that  it 
is  a power  without  which  the  higher  power 
of  imagination  is  practically  valueless,  f 
“The  imagination  has  to  express  itself  some- 
how, and  the  more  mastery  the  painter  has 

* A Primer  of  Art.  By  John  Collier.  With  illustra- 
tions. London  : Macmillan  k Co.  1882. 

t This  falls  in  well  with  what  we  expressed  as  to  the  late 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  paintings  on  p.  480,  ante. 


over  the  means  of  expression  the  less  trammelled 
will  be  his  imagination.”  It  may  be  that  a 
painter  may  choose,  for  reasons  connected  with 
the  object  and  intended  position  of  his  design, 
to  oonventionalise  the  details  of  the  figure,  for 
instance,  and  to  leave  out  some  of  the  details 
and  of  the  life-like  expression  of  nature ; but 
let  it  be  because  he  chooses,  not  because  he  has 
not  the  power  to  come  nearer  to  nature, — a simple 
principle  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Collier  implies  elsewhere,  and  we  concur  with 
him  (if  indeed  we  have  not  Baid  the  same  thing 
in  these  columnp),  that  much  of  what  is  regarded 
as  conventionalism  in  ancient  and  Mediceval  art 
was  intended  as  naturalism,  and  was  only  the 
result  of  imperfect  tools  and  imperfect  methods 
whioh  did  not  permit  of  those  who  aimed  at 
imitating  nature  doing  bo  in  any  but  a very 
rough  and  imperfect  manner.  The  idea  of 
realistic  colouring  of  sculpture,  however,  Mr. 
Collier  entirely  opposes  (though  admitting  that 
the  Greeks  practised  it),  on  a ground  which  is  in 
accordance  with  what  he  elsewhere  Eays  in 
favour  of  realism,  viz  , that  genuine  realism  is 
unattainable  in  sculpture,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  simulating  texture  in  snob  mate- 
rials as  are  available  for  sculpture. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  outline,  Mr.  Collier 
attacks  the  idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
properly  speaking,  as  outline,  which  has  been 
sometimes  maintained.  Objects  are  not  bounded 
by  a line  in  the  material  sense  of  a dark  mark, 
but  they  are  bounded  by  a line  in  the  Eaolidean 
Bense  of  length  without  breadth,  a boundary 
formed  by  the  contact  or  apparent  contact  of 
two  Bubstanoes  of  differing  tones  or  colourp,  and 
the  right  delineation  of  this  boundary  is  a line, 
the  outline,  though  in  using  colour  this  may  be 
and  should  be  eventually  defined  without  any 
recognisable  line.  Where  colour  is  not  used,  the 
outline  is  the  only  available  means  of  defining 
the  boundary  whereby  the  figures  are  determined. 
This  appears  to  be  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Collier’s  short  chapter  on  perspec- 
tive is  admirable;  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
ma’ter,  and  shows  the  simple  method  of  under- 
standing it,  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes, 
without  long  words  or  complicated  diagrams, 
which  are  only  bo  many  re-applications  of  the 
same  theory.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether 
Mr.  Collier  does  not  go  too  far  in  his  simplifica- 
tion tendencies,  in  describing  the  study  of 
anatomy  as  only  “ a slight  aid  to  the  direot 
observation  of  natnre.”  It  is  surely  more  than 
that.  It  may  be  true  that  too  much  learning  in 
this  direction  tends  to  induce  painters  to  intro- 
duce what  oannot  actually  be  Been,  because  they 
know  it  is  there ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
surely  no  greater  help  towards  painting  oorrectly 
the  external  forms  and  changes  of  the  body  than 
to  know  accurately  how  they  are  caused.  If  we 
go  further  and  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it 
without  such  knowledge,  Mr.  Collier  may,  no 
doubt,  bring  forth  the  Greeks  against  us,  of 
whom  he  says  that  it  is  certain  they  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  anatomy.  Is  it  so  certain  ? At  all 
events,  the  Greeks  were  soulptors,  and  the 
sculptor  may  perhaps  study  better  from  the 
mere  outside  than  the  painter,  who  has  not  to 
reproduce  the  modelling  of  nature,  but  has  to 
indicate  very  slight  variations  in  modelling  and 
in  the  action  of  musoles  by  very  slight  gradations 
of  colour  and  shading,  a branch  of  art  in  which 
it  seems  neoessary  to  know  the  meaning  or  intent 
of  every  touch,  even  more  than  in  sculpture. 

The  chapter  on  colonr,  including  remarks  and 
diagrams  illustrating  the  Btruoture  of  the  eye, 
is  most  useful  and  suggestive.  Some  readers 
may  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  painting,  and 
no  doubt  many  artists  have  painted  fine. pictures 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  physios  of 
colour  or  of  vision  ; yet  we  cannot  think  that  a 
knowledge  of  how  we  see  colours  and  how  they 
affect  the  eye!  can  be  without  its  effect  on  the 
method  of  a thoughtful  painter.  Mr.  Collier,  of 
course,  does  not  omit  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  mixing  colours  and  mixing  or  combining 
coloured  light,  the  ignoring  of  which  for  a long 
time  was  the  cause  of  the  theory,  now  abandoned 
by  scientific  men,  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  being 
the  primary  colours,  these  being  the  colours 
which  cannot  be  produced  by  mixing  pigments. 
Dealing  with  coloured  rays  only,  the  primaries 
stand  as  red,  green,  and  violet,  and  the  com- 
binations of  these  oolonred  rays  are  materially 
different  in  their  results  from  the  combinations 
of  pigments  of  the  same  tint.  The  excuse,  if 
one  be  needed,  for  introducing  these  and  other 
scientific  considerations  into  a primer  on  art,  is 
contained  in  the  sentence  at  the  conclusion  ol 
the  chapter  on  “ Contrast,” — “ My  earnest 
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advice  to  all  art-studenta  la  not  only  to  practise 
their  art  diligently,  bat  also  to  seek  to  know  aa 
much  about  it  as  they  can.” 

The  reason  why  it  is  possible  to  represent  the 
effect  of  a bright  sunlight  in  a landscape  paint- 
ing, although  the  paiuter  has  nothing  positively 
brighter  than  the  reflected  light  from  white  pig- 
ment to  work  with,  though  of  coarse  obvious 
enough  to  any  one  who  thiaks  about  it,  is  better 
put  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  put  before.  The 
Beoret  lies,  of  oourse,  in  observing  the  balance  of 
proportionate  light  over  all  the  objects,  and 
avoiding  the  paintiDg  of  detail  in  the  shadows 
whioh,  in  looking  at  nature,  would  be  lost  to  the 
eye  in  the  general  strong  light  of  the  whole 
soene  : — “ We  will  suppose  that  the  artist  is 
painting  a bit  of  shadow  in  the  midst  of  a suulit 
landscape.  Before  he  has  looked  at  the  shadow 
five  minutes,  his  eye  will  have  completely  re- 
covered from  the  deadening  glare  of  the  sunlight, 
and  will  see  every  variety  of  light  and  shade, 
every  tiny  detail  in  the  shadow,  whioh  it  was 
quite  unable  to  distinguish  in  looking  at  the 
general  landscape.  If  the  painter  puts  all  this 
in,  he  will  inevitably  destroy  the  effect  of  his 
picture.  ‘ But  he  sees  it/  it  may  be  said,  ‘ why 
should  he  not  paint  it  ? ’ The  answer  is,  that  he 
does  not  see  it  until  he  has  refreshed  his  eye  by 
looking  at  that  particular  spot  for  some  minutes, 
which  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  take  in  the 

landscape  as  a whole To  put  the  matter 

in  a general  form,  the  painter’s  tendency,  as  he 
paints  each  separate  part,  is  to  exaggerate  the 
looal  difference  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  over- 
acoentuate  the  local  details  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  effect ; and  this  tendency  is  not  caused 
by  mere  error  of  judgment,  but  is  an  actual 
consequence  of  the  structure  of  the  eye.  He 
aotnally  sees  these  things,  and  has  to  oarefully 
learn  not  to  paint  them.” 

There  is  one  portion  only  of  Mr.  Collier’s  book 
which  we  are  disposed  to  criticise,  that  which 
includes  his  remarks  in  regard  to  ornament.  Ou 
this  subject  he  commits  himself  to  two  heresies, 
for  such  we  regard  them.  One  is,  in  maintaining 
the  probability  that  all  ornament,  including  such 
features  as  the  Greek  fret  and  its  related  forms, 
is  probably  derived  in  the  first  instanoe  from  the 
imitation  of  natural  objects.  This  cannot  bo 
proved,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  matter  is 
against  it.  A large  quantity  of  geometrical 
ornament,  we  have  no  doubt,  arises  out  of  a love 
of  regular  repetition  of  lines  and  superfioies, 
which  is  inherent  in  human  nature,  just  as  the 
love  of  rhythm  or  regular  time,  whioh  is  part 
of  the  basis  of  mu9io,  is  inherent  in  our  nature. 
There  is  the  rhythm  of  the  eye,  in  faot,  as  well 
as  of  the  ear.  Mr.  Collier’s  other  heresy  is  in 
declaring  that  there  are  no  laws  to  which  deco- 
ration must  conform,  except  one,  that  it  must  be 
beautiful.  The  author  seems  to  forget  that 
ornament  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
objeot  it  is  applied  to,  and  not  merely  per 
like  a pioture  or  a statue  ; and  to  say  that  there 
is  no  distinction  of  principle  between  good  and 
bad  ornament  is  really  absurd.  Tnis  is  an 
additional  illustration  of  what  we  have  observed, 
that  people  who  have  very  clear  ideas  about  the 
higher  forms  of  art  do  not  understand  ornament 
at  all.  Very  few  painters  or  sculptors  know 
what  ornament  means.  But  this  is  a small  portion 
of  the  book,  and  does  not  diminish  materially 
the  insight  and  good  sense  in  regard  to  art  dis- 
played in  it  as  a whole. 


HEBE  AND  THERE  IN  HEALTHY 
HASTINGS. 

Perhaps  not  one  in  a thousand  of  the  summer 
the  winter  visitors  to  Hastings  and  St. 


Leonard’s  ever  penetrates  the  network  of  oourts 
and  undulating  and  winding  byways  that  are 
located  in  the  valley  of  the  old  Bourne  river  or 
stream,  between  the  east  and  the  west  hills,  or, 
more  particularly  speaking,  dipping  down  to  the 
Bourne  walk  betwixt  the  elevated  High-street 
and  All  Saints-street,  running  nearly  parallel 
on  either  Bide.  Extending  over  this  elongated 
but  comparatively  narrow  Blip  of  ground,  stretch- 
ing nearly  from  the  old  coach  or  London  road 
entrance  to  Hastings  to  the  fish-market  and  the 
fishermen’s  beach  (for  there  is  really  no  regular 
harbour),  lies  what  constitutes  the  old  town. 
Compared  with  the  modern  town  or  fashionable 
Hastings,  including  St.  Leonard’s,  which  are  no 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  nearly  one  and  indis- 
soluble, the  older  quarter  looks  but  a very  small 
segment.  A closer  acquaintance,  however,  with 
the  old  town  will  reveal  muob,  and  compressed 
within  its  circuit  there  is  a thick  matted  volume 


of  varied  life  and  living.  It  is  through  this  part 
of  Histings  that  the  most  of  the  time  at  our 
disposal  was  spent,  for  the  guide-books  tell  most 
of  fashionable  Hastings,  and  a few  historic  facts 
that  all  guide-books  are  expeoted  to  mention, 
but  little  about  social  life  among  the  poor,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  their  habitations,  and  what 
is  being  done  in  this  direction  to  improve  their 
homes  and  belongings.  We  dived  into  many 
narrow  courts  and  passages,  up  hill  and  down 
hollow,  in  the  valley  between  High-street  and 
All  Saints  street,  and  higher  up  east  and  rouud 
again  by  the  East  Cliff  and  along  Rock-a- 
Nore-road,  or  among  the  fishing-boats  and 
the  fishermea.  The  narrow  courts  in  the  Bourne 
valley,  or  “ Walk,”  have  generally  entrances  and 
exits  from  either  side ; but  the  entrance  from 
All  Saints, — that  is,  the  east  side, — is  so  narrow 
that  two  people  could  not  walk  abreast.  Many 
hundreds  of  poor  families,  some  fishermen,  others 
labourers,  and  more  of  a miscellaneous  olass  of 
workers,  live  in  this  quarter  of  the  old  town. 
Many  of  them  are  very  poor,  and  manage  with 
much  difficulty  betimes  to  pay  the  rents  of  their 
very  small  d wallings.  The  cottages,  if  they  may 
be  designated  as  such,  are,  to  a great  extent,  old 
and  ill.constructed,  and  the  rooms  miserably 
small.  The  courts  in  sundry  instances  are  so 
close  to  each  other  that  the  dwellings  are  back 
to  back,  and  the  diminutive  yards  in  front  supply 
the  accommodation  that  is  generally  looked  for 
in  another  direction.  During  wet  or  rainy 
weather,  these  courts  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  dwellings  present  a very  dreary  picture. 
Some  few  of  these  courts  expand  to  wider 
dimensions  in  their  oentral  parts,  or  at  opposite 
ends,  thus  allowing,  in  some  instances,  a small 
patch  of  forecourt  or  railed-off  garden  space,  but 
these  are  exceptional  cases.  Hereabouts,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  old  town,  there  are 

number  of  weather-boarded  dwellings  or 
cottages,  in  which  the  walls  are  a combination 
of  brick  nogging,  lath,  and  plaster,  the  outside 
boarding  and  the  inside  shell  of  plaster  work 
hiding  the  hollowness  (in  every  sense)  of  their 
rough  construction.  Even  some  of  these  cottages 
would  seem  to  be  designated  with  the  title  of 
“ improved  cottages,”  but  thereby  hangs  a tale. 
In  onr  walks  through  this  old  distriot  of  Hastings 
our  eyes  very  often  were  attracted  by  four 
large  letters  thus,  “ H.  C.  I.  S.,”  painted  on  the 
fronts  of  several  old  dwellings  and  oottages, 
and  on  others  whioh  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone some  external  renovation.  We  soon  were 
enabled  to  solve  the  mystery  of  these  big  initial 
letters,  for  they  spelt  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a looal  institution  known  as  the  Hastings 
Cottage  Improvement  Society.  As  soon  as  we 
solved  the  mystery,  we  more  anxiously  than 
ever  began  to  look  out  for  the  improved  cottages, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  we  were  lucky  in  our 
quest.  Perhaps  we  were  too  exaoting,  or 
our  ideas  of  cottage  improvement  are  regulated 
by  a different  standard  than  what  obtains  at 
Hastings  Old  Town. 

In  our  second  saunter  along  the  Bourne  Walk, 
and  in  the  “All  Saints”  district,  we  found  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  sinners,  and  certainly  the 
improvements  could  not  have  been  carried  out 
by  saintly  improvers.  Closer  inspection  and 
inquiry  Bbowed  us  that  the  Hastings  Cottage 
Improvement  Society  have  bought  up  by  degrees 
a considerable  number  of  the  old  dwellings  in 
the  older  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
them,  which  it  seems  to  have  done,  — at  all 
events,  on  commercial  principles.  The  improve 
ments  effeoted  by  the  Society  in  many  instances 
appeared  to  na  to  be  of  a very  trivial  kind,  bat 
according  to  the  statements  of  a number  of  the 
poor  tenants,  the  rents  have  been  undoubtedly 
improved,  if  the  dwellings  have  not.  We  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Sooiety  has  done 
nothing  towards  improving  the  old  dwellings 
they  bought  up,  but  we  do  wish  to  say  that 
several  of  these  old  improved  dwellings  ought 
to  be  improved  out  of  sight  by  instant  removal ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a large  number  of 
other  old  dwellings  not  belonging  to  the  Society. 
They  are  structurally  bad  ; have  defective 
drains,  and,  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  they 
are  a nuisance,  and  are  not  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  working  poor,  either  in  the  accommoda- 
tion they  afford,  or  in  the  rents  that  have  to  be 
paid  for  them.  Dwelling  accommodation  of 
another  kind  on  the  block  plan  has  been  pro- 
vided elsewhere  on  the  East  Hill.  Whatever 
else  these  dwellings  are,  they  do  not  consti- 
tute cottage  improvement.  This  dull  grey- 
looking pile,  in  which  brick  is  everywhere 
invisible  externally,  is  named  “Scriven’s  Build- 
ings.” Its  level  is  reached  from  the  fishermen’s 


beach  by  narrow  break-neck  stone  stairs,  and 
its  rear  from  All  Saints-street  by  a steep  incline.  >j 
This  barraok-like  pile  is  constructed  on  some-  ii 
what  similar  principles  to  those  of  some  of  our 
so-called  industrial  dwellings.  It  is  three  stories'; 
high, and  the  dwellings  have  external  stairs,  and 
entered  from  balconies  or  terraces  supported 
one  over  another  on  metal  columns.  Here,  ? 
too,  the  tenants  complain  of  the  rents  being  >| 
too  high.  Two  rooms  range  from  3s.  to. 
3s.  3d.  or  3s.  6d.,  according  to  the  fittings.  9| 
Families  who  rent  four  rooms  appear  to  have  a 
separate  w.o.  accommodation,  while  two  distioot'i 
families  paying  the  lower  rent  have  to  dividel 
one  between  them.  A tenant  with  no  copper,  n 
but  desiring  to  have  one,  must  pay  an  additional  t 
3d.  per  week.  The  dust-bin  provision,  on  then 
platforms  or  terraces,  in  sight  of  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  within  a few  feet  of  some  of  them,c 
does  not  deserve  commendation,  either  on  thei 
escor  of  construction  or  position.  There  are  other1 
vexatious  distinctions  in  connexion  with  theB&i 
dwellings,  but  we  caunot  enlarge  upon  theuuii 
These  block  dwellings  in  Hastings  are  nob: 
comfortable,  any  more  than  others  elsewhere,- 
and  the  tenants  inhabiting  them  would  not  re-( 
main  in  them  if  oottages  were  procurable.  The: 
under-tenants  complain  of  the  noises  overhead  on 
the  terraces  above  them.  The  beach  is  resorted* 
to  by  several  of  the  housewives  for  drying  their: 
linen,  and  it  is  certainly  no  small  labour  for 
them  to  descend  from  their  eyries,  perched  high; 
on  the  East  Hill.  The  site,  however,  it  is  fair  to; 
say,  is  somewhat  a healthy  one,  for  the  front  ofi 
the  building  looks  out  to  sea;  but  at  the  base- 
there  is  another  colony  of  poor  people,  or,i 
rather,  base  and  hill-side  are  peopled  by  a 
colony.  Courts  and  by-streets  with  dwellings 
for  the  working-classes  are  not  to  be  found  to  am 
appreciable  extent  in  the  new  town  of  Hastings.; 
The  modern  fashionable  district  is  reserved  for 
public  and  private  hotels  and  “ genteel  ” board-i 
ing  residences.  The  cry  is  still  for  more,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  ever-increasing 
and  high-rented  private  lodgings  for  the  visiting 
folk  aud  invalids.  The  wor  king  classes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  confiued  to  the  old  town  and  itsi 
borders,  and  as  some  years  must  elapse  before 
they  can  press  westward  or  inland,  on  aoooant: 
of  the  fashionable  balwark  that  bars  their  way; 
the  quarters  of  the  old  town  will  beoome  more' 
crowded,  and  the  rents  for  the  poor  will  con.) 
tinue  high.  House-building  of  late  years  has 
been  pushed  east  a little,  but  the  tide  is  west-- 
ward  and  inland.  The  small  number  of  houses 
built  eastward  have  not  been  houses  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  working  classes,  but  of  the  middle 
classes.  The  slopes  of  the  East  Hill,  or  high; 
grounds,  on  a line  with  All  Saiuts-street,  have 
been  invaded,  and  here  terraces  with  houses 
mount  one  over  another,  broken  by  landings  like 
flights  of  stairs.  Right  and  left  the  poor  are 
thus  wedged  into  an  elongated  valley,  between 
two  high  sand-hills,  and  the  buyers-up,  owners,! 
and  “ improvers”  of  old  tenement  property  in  the 
immemorial  bed  of  the  covered  Bourne  streann 
are  for  the  present  masters  of  the  situation.  The’ 
tables,  can,  however,  be  easily  turned  if  there 
be  any  true  public  spirit  in  Hastiugs,  and  if  the 
municipal  or  local  autboriciy  is  not  too  much  iu-i 
terested  in  the  tide  of  fashion  and  the  prospective! 
value  of  the  rates,  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
pent-up  stream  of  gasping,  low  life  floodiug  the 
darksome  valley  and  slopes  of  their  old  historioi 
town. 

Of  local  industries,  there  are  scarcely  any  in 
Hastings,  if  we  exclude  the  fishiag  trade.  The’ 
constant  expansion  of  the  fashionable  modem 
town,  including  St.  Leonard’s,  and  suburbs,  ex-i 
tending  a mile  or  two  inland  from  the  sea,  pro- 
vides to  some  extent  employment  for  the  build-i 
ing  branches.  The  large  building  contracts 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  Loudon  firms,  bat  Borne 
local  builders  execute  a fair  share  of  the  work 
about  the  town  and  suburbs.  Within  and  wich-i 
out  the  Parliamentary  borough  estates  have 
been  mapped  out  for  builders,  and  Borne  ol 
these  estates  are  already  dotted  here  and  there 
with  pretentious  “ villas,”  some  standing  w 
pairs,  but  detaohed,  and  others  not  much  largely 
though  designated  family  mansions.  Beyond 
the  neatly-kept  St.  Andrew’s  Park  (the  free 
park  of  the  town),  and,  stretching  inland  across 
St.  Helen’s  or  Ore  Down,  and  away  by  the  new 
borough  cemetery,  the  hills  and  valleys  are; 
to  U3e  estate  agents’  phraseology,  “ improving 
estates.”  For  the  time  being,  and  from  ai 
speculating  builder’s  or  owner’s  point  of  view 
this,  to  Borne  extent,  may  be  true,  bnt  we 
regret  to  add  that  the  character  of  the  houses; 
(and  we  examined  several  of  them),  internally 


and  externally,  constitutes  no  improvement.  In 
these  suburban  erections  there  ia  a large  amount 
of  oonatruotive  deception  in  the  brickwork, 
■plasterwurk,  and  woodwork,  and  in  the  general 
fittings  and  fiuiahinga.  In  some  villas  we 
found  defective  drainage,  dampness,  and  dry- 
rot.  We  are  making  no  uuground-d  assertion, 
but  are  stating  simple  faots.  Both  on  the 
ekirte  of  the  new  town,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  immediate  suburb-,  the  Hastings  speculative 
budder  is  fully  equal  to  the  low-class  suburban 
London  practitioner  in  the  art  of  scamping  and 
glossing  over  his  drainage  and  building  work. 
Outside  the  town,  on  the  “ improving  estates,” 
we  examined  Rome  of  the  walls  of  the  family 
residi-nces,  which  were  represented  to  be  built 
damp-proof, — built  hollow  for  obtaining  that 
end.  The  walls  were,  iudeed,  hollow,  in  the 
unsound  sense  of  that  term.  They  were  not 
14-in.  work  save  in  appearance,  or  built  with 
an  outer  and  inner  coarse  of  bricks,  with  a 
tie  cr  bond  between,  but  somethiug  like 
9-in.  work  externally,  with  lath  and  plaster 
work  internally,  with  a very  good  hollow  space 
between  the  two  surfaces.  Tapping  the  plaster 
surface  at  first  look,  we  soon  discjvered  that  a 
wall  was  loudly  hollow  by  the  souud  it  gave  forth, 
and  then  the  prod  of  a sharp  penknife  driven 
through  the  plaster  up  to  the  haft  against  the 
quivering  laths  within,  told  us  what  we  sus- 
pected, and  paved  the  way  for  further  examina- 
tion, revealing  considerable  deception.  But 
pass  we  along.  Not  very  distant  from  the  rail- 
way station  we  examined  several  new  houses, 
some  erected  and  others  in  course  of  erection, 
in  which  concrete  to  some  extent  was  utilised 
in  conjunction  with  bricks.  We  saw  skeleton 
piers,  bav-wiudow  interstices,  fiat  arches  or 
wiudow  lintels  formed  of  very  coarse  pebbly 
ooncrete,  looking  iu  some  instances  as  if  the 
work  was  run  in  situ,  but  altogether  very  rugged 
and  irregular.  This  work  was,  to  say  the  least, 

! very  shaky  in  appearance,  but  as  the  houses  are 
altogether  coated  externally  with  cement,  the 
irregularity  of  the  work  was  soon  covered  over, 
and  an  air  of  finished  Bolidity  given  to  the 
whole.  Thus,  in  Hastings  a large  amount  of 
i very  rough  bricklaying  work,  executed  with 
i very  soft  or  inferior  bricks,  i3  hidden  from  view 
' by  that  “ save-all  compo/’.whioh  is  made  to  cover 
a multitude  of  constructional  sics.  Good,  sound, 
i honest,  naked  brickwork  frontages  in  or  outside 
i the  town  are  few.  The  new  town,  nearly  as  a 
i!  whole,  is  in  varying  terms  a “Btucco,” 
||“compo,”  cement,  or  plaster-faced  town.  Tne 
I fashionable  dwellings  on  the  long  parade  facing 
i the  sea  are  nearly  of  one  uniform  white,  or 
u greyish  white  ; bub,  though  cement  ooated,  many 
i of  them  aro  substantially  built  and  well  finished 
l within.  But  in  streets  Btretohing  behind  the 
parade,  including  St.  Leonard’s  and  inland, 
o there  is  a large  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
('Becoud-c  a-s  houses  iu  construction,  though  pre- 
tentious euough  externally,  aud  these  are  much 
( less  substantially  built.  Iu  these  aud  the  class 
>lbelow  them  the  stucco  or  oemeut  ooatiDg 
dhides  mnoh  defective  brickwork.  In  another 
■olass  of  house,  which  we  will  term  third-class, 
ilalthough  their  owners  or  ocoupiers  would  by  no 
i meaus  admit  them  to  be  so,  all  the  brickwork 
aud  other  work,  including  the  drainage,  is  posi- 
tively scamped.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  new  town,  and  extending 
■ ;into  the  suburbs.  In  connexion  with  these 
latter,  the  universal  cement  coating  plays  an 
important  feature,  and  is  made  to  act  as  a decoy. 
Settlements  are  common  in  this  class  of  houses. 
Weobserved  them  in  numbers  in  houses  iu  course 
- of  erection,  in  the  exposed  brickwork,  and  iu 
mothers  just  coated  over.  Tne  naBty  “settle- 
ment” is,  however,  nob  oonfined  to  what  we 
have  termed  third-class  houses,  for  we  have 
ifound  it  in  wbat  are  called  the  “ superior 
il  reaideuces”  in  the  town,  despite  of  annual 
puttying,  plastering,  aud  painting  repairs.  In  a 
quarter  of  a century,  more  or  less,  many  of  these 
inferior  houses  are  certain  to  be  occupied  by  less 
fashionable  tenants,  and  their  sorrow  will  be  too 
plainly  stamped  upon  their  faces  to  need  a pro- 
fessional interpretation  of  the  ills  to  which  they 
will  have  succumbed. 

As  we  wish  to  be  just  in  our  notice,  we 
are  glad  to  state  that,  generally  speakiug,  the 
public  buildings  in  the  new  town  are  credit- 
able specimens  of  architecture,  and  display 
good  mason  work.  In  some  of  the  longer  erected 
ones,  particularly  the  churches,  the  stone  has 
already  begun  to  disintegrate,  and  there  are 
instances  where  the  effects  are  somewhat  serious, 
and  constitute  at  present  positive  disfigurements. 
Of  new  public  buildings,  the  municipal  offices 


and  police  station  are  finished  and  ooonpied,  off . 
Q ieen’s-road,  and  in  this  quarter  a new  theatre  ^ 
will  be  shortly  provided.  In  the  old  town,  near  • 
the  top  of  High-street,  a new  R.C.  Church 
is  in  course  of  erection.  Tne  style  is  Early 
Gothic,  and  the  design  is  by  Mr.  Basil  Champ- 
neys.  The  dressings  are  of  freestone,  and 
ia  the  body  of  the  masonry  flints  are  utilised 
with  considerable  and  pleasing  effect.  Towards 
the  erection  of  this  strnotnre,  Mr.  C iventry 
Patmore,  the  poet,  who  resides  in  the  town,  has 
given  the  munificent  Bum  of  5,000 1.  The 

ohurch  is  estimated  to  cost  12.000Z.,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  build  in  oounexi>n  a tower 
to  serve  the  pnrposes  of  a presbytery,  ao 
an  additional  cost  of  3,0001.  Near  here,  in  the 
High-street,  there  are  a few  early  eighteenth- 
oentury  red  brick  houses,  which,  as  far  as 
external  appearances  and  frontages  are  con- 
cerned, are  in  excellent  preservation.  Some 
exhibit  ornamental  work  at  the  top  and  around 
the  windows,  aud  though  the  atmospheric  wear 
and  tear,  wind  and  raiu,  have  played  upon  these 
frontages  for  upwards  of  a century  and  a half, 
the  faceeof  the  bricks  are  smooth  and  hard,  and 
the  good  substantial  old  work  is  a pleasure  t<> 
look  upon.  One  of  the  houses  bears  some  initials 
at  the  top,  and  the  date  1721.  In  All  Saiuts- 
street  there  are  a number  of  very  old  houses  ol 
the  cage-work  or  half-timbered  kind,  bub  evi- 
dencing renovation  in  their  composite  character 
at  different  periods.  Some  of  these  old  struc- 
tures show  their  rugged  skeleton  ribs  in  front 
of  or  flush  with  the  materials  .and  outer  plaster 
coating.  Titus  Oates  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
are  two  of  the  historic  names  associated  with 
one  or  more  of  these  old  structures  ; the  former 
isBaid  to  have  lived  in  this  stree#t  for  some  time, 
and  the  litter  old  admiral,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  English,  Irish,  and  foreign  waters,  is 
believed  to  have  been  born  in  this  street. 

In  respect  to  the  general  main  drainage  and 
water  supply  of  Hastings,  as  a whole,  as  far 
as  we  had  time  to  look  into  the  matter,  both 
appear  to  be  fairly  good.  The  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes  is  payable,  and  we  dare  say  in 
the  fashionable  dwellings  and  hotels  it  is 
filtered.  The  drainage  of  the  town  is  by  a 
system  of  intercepting  sewers,  with  eastern  and 
western  outfalls,  and  penstock  provisions,  the 
discharge  from  eaoh  being  regulated  to  take 
place  at  a certain  point  in  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 
The  carriage  of  the  storm-waters  is  separately 
provided  for.  Looking  east  and  west  on  the 
beach,  in  the  vicinity  of  both  outfalls,  we  did 
not  perceive  any  ill  effeots,  and  if  any  sewage 
is  carried  back  it  is  not  so  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  We  had  not  time  to  look  miuutely  into 
the  belongings  of  the  drainage  and  outfall  works. 
It  would  be  unpardouable,  however,  if  there 
was  any  failure  iu  providing  an  efficient  drainage 
or  sewerage  system  for  Hastings.  The  very 
configuration  of  the  town,  old  and  new,  stretching 
inward  from  the  seaside,  with  its  series  of  valleys 
and  slopes  converging  to  the  beach,  facilitates 
a natural  land  drainage,  and  renders  it  a some- 
what easy  task  to  the  engineer  to  provide  main 
sewers  and  intersecting  and  subsidiary  ones 
where  necessary. 

In  the  interests  of  the  fishermen  of  the  old 
town,  a small  fishing-pier  and  shelter  harbour 
in  front  of  the  East  Cliff  are  needed.  The 
appliances  here  for  beaching  fishing  vessels  aud 
boats  are  of  the  moat  primitive  kind,  and  little 
appears  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building 
and  repairing  boats  or  vessels  of  the  larger 
kind.  We  did  not  diaoern  any  efficient  boat- 
building yard,  thongh  we  were  told  that  upwards 
of  fifty  boats  are  employed  iu  the  trawling 
season,  but  whether  all  these  hail  from  Hastings 
or  otherwise  we  cannot  say.  The  fishing-boats 
range  from  five  to  thirty  tons  burden,  but  the 
largest  when  fully  equipped  costs  from  6001.  to 
800Z.  At  times  there  is  a good  Bupply  of  fish  in 
the  market  at  Hastings,  but  in  the  summer 
season  several  of  the  fishermen  find  profitable 
employment  in  rowing  the  visitors  in  the  offing 
iu  their  small  boats,  and  other  of  the  men  ply 
with  sailing  yachts.  The  sea-wall  in  front  of  the 
parade,  particularly  eastward,  is  constantly  sub- 
ject to  strong  tidal  action,  and  even  on  com- 
paratively mild  days  there  are  often  heavy 
swells.  In  stormy  weather  the  sea-wall  east- 
ward is  often  damaged,  the  waves  rising  several 
feet  high  and  dashing  over  agaiast  the  fronts  of 
the  houses.  Lately,  in  one  instance,  the  door- 
steps of  a fashionable  lodging-house  were  carried 
away,  aud  the  door,  windows,  and  forecourt 
much  injured.  Portions  of  the  soa-wall  have 
frequently  sunk  and  given  way,  and  at  present 
there  are  portions  sinking  preparatory  to 


, tumbling.  The  parade,  of  course,  west  and  east, 
is  all  made-up  ground  won  from  the  sen.  In  the 
■ new  town,  extending  aloug  in  front  of  the  orna- 
mental pier,  the  footway  and  ro-tdway  combined 
are  so  wide,  aud  the  dwellings  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  sea-wall,  that  the  waves  iu  the  moat 
stormy  weather  can  do  little  harm,  save  occa- 
sionally driving  the  promenaders  close  t>  the 
beach  a little  more  inland  if  they  wi.-h  to  avoid 
a possible  drench.  Towards  the  Easr.  Cliff  «nd 
fishermen’s  quarter  a better  system  of  groyning 
and  embanking  is  needed  than  any  yet  tried. 
We  witn-ssed  some  slight  efforts  during  onr 
visit  by  way  of  repair,  but  the  work  is  not 
suited  for  the  position.  The  sea  accumulates 
shingle  to  help  embanking  and  protecting  the 
sea-wall  at  Hastings,  but  it  often  carries  it  hack 
again.  Better  footings  in  embanking,  as  in  groyne- 
work,  are  needed.  The  construction  of  wh  it  is 
to  constitute  the  protection  needs  to  be  studied 
as  well  as  the  object  to  be  protected.  A groyne, 
iu  a word,  needs  to  be  protected  as  well  as  a 
sea-wall,  or  so  fixed  that  it  will  be  able  to  pro- 
tect itself  as  well  as  afford  protection.  If  the 
Hasriogs  authorities  read  cons1  motion  in  this 
light  they  will  not  embank  in  vain  in  future. 

Although  we  have  not  exhausted  onr  notes, 
we  must  for  the  present  bring  them  to  a close, 
and  ean  only  add  a few  wordB  m ue.  Hastings, 
including  St.  Leonard’s,  is  without  doubt  a 
healthy  and  fashionable  seaside  resort  and  its 
air  is  well  suited  for  invalids  of  a certain  kind. 
We  wish  to  see  the  town  improve  as  it  advances 
in  area  and  population.  The  Municipal  or 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  ought,  how  ver,  to 
pay  a little  more  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
old  town  and  its  inhabitants.  There  is  a field 
here  for  their  improving  efforts,  and  a field  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  local  authority 
should  also  look  closer  into  the  system  that 
obtains  in  the  ereotionand  drainage  of  a certain 
class  of  houses  we  have  indicated  w 'hin  and 
without  the  town.  Since  the  late  Mr.  Deoimus 
Barton,  the  architect,  pioneered  the  w«y  at  St. 
Leonard’s,  Hastings,  as  a health  resort,  haa 
made  a marvellous  progress  iu  area  aud  popula- 
tion. Little  more  than  half  a century  ago 
Hastings  was  but  a speok  compared  with  it& 
present  dimensions,  and  St.  Leonard’s  a germ. 
It  bids  fair  now  bo  rival  Brighton,  and  beats  it 
in  some  points  as  a bealt  h resort.  The  premier  old 
CiDque  Port  is  amazed  at  itself,  and  w-  II  it  may 
be,  in  the  blaze  of  its  fashionable  life.  Fashion, 
however,  is  somewhat  fickle,  and  not  unlike 
shifting  sands,  and  it  behoves  the  local  autho- 
rity to  so  w as  well  as  reap  in  view  of  the  future. 
Provide  by  all  means  for  the  flood  of  fashion, 
but  its  possible  ebb  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  would  be  a serious  oversight  to  ignore  the 
ever-increasing  wants  of  the  stationary  and 
working  population.  It  would  be  a wish  fore- 
sight to  develops  and  foster  a few  local  indus- 
tries as  a resource  to  fall  back  upon  iu  adverse 
days.  


DE  NEUVILLE’S  “ST.  PRIVAT.” 

The  latest  of  the  distinguished  French  battle- 
painter’s  works  is  now  on  view  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s,  133,  New  Bond-street.  It  repre- 
sents the  close  of  the  desperate  struggle  between 
the  French  and  a muoh  larger  force  of  the 
Germans  at  the  village  of  St.  Privat  during  the 
Franco-German  war.  After  Marsha'  Caurotierfc 
had  decided  on  the  necessity  of  retreating  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  a battalion  of 
chasseurs  and  three  regiments  of  the  line  were 
left  to  hold  the  place  till  the  last  moment,  aud 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  army.  This  small 
force  behaved  with  an  obstinate  gallantry 
which  may  well  make  M.  de  Neuville  proud  to 
record  their  achievement  in  painting,  though  he 
has  not  yielded  to  the  patriotic  tempta-iou  of 
representing  the  German  personalities  in  s » un- 
favourable a manner  as  iu  the  companion  picture, 
“ La  Bourget.”  The  moment  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  the  last  stand  made  by  the  French  in 
the  churobyard  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
where  the  Prussians  fiually  overpowered  the 
French  survivors.  The  angle  of  the  ohm  oh  is 
seen  on  the  left,  the  ohurchyard  strewn  with 
dead  and  wounded  lyiug  almost  in  heaps  on  one 
another;  the  German  party  have  just  broken  inthe 
large  gate  of  the  churchyard,  h iving  apparently 
found  getting  over  the  low  wall  a proceeding  too 
expensive  of  lives  ; they  are  thronging  in  pell- 
mell,  while  another  helmeted  party  appear 
coming  round  the  angle  of  the  chuivh  from  the 
left.  Three  or  four  of  the  French  officers,  some 
wounded,  stand  quietly  with  their  backs  to  the 
church  wall,  having  apparently  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  all  is  over,  and  that  honourable 
surrender  is  what  remains.  Beyond  is  seen  the 
open  square,  strewn  with  prostrate  forms,  and 
the  lines  of  the  Germans  thronging  in  ; two 
German  officers  stand  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
house  watching  with  great  sangfroid  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  churchyard,  while  their  men  are 
firing  from  the  houses  they  have  entered.  The 
town  was  fired  before  the  retreat,  and  the 
blazing  houses  down  the  street  form  the  back- 
ground to  the  whole.  Over  the  old  Btone  gate- 
way of  the  churchyard  the  stone  oross  rises  from 
the  broken  Renaissance  pediment,  standing  out 
as  if  in  ironical  mockery  of  the  scene  beneath. 
One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  telling  figures  is 
that  of  a Frenchman  just  shot,  falling  back 
towards  the  spectator  with  outstretched  arms. 
It  is  a grimly  earnest  and,  let  us  add,  a very 
painful  picture  ; and,  with  all  our  admiration  for 
M.  de  Neuville’s  splendid  talent,  we  are  disposed 
to  wish  that  it  may  be  the  last  of  its  class. 
Enough  has  been  done  for  glory,  and  enough  for 
reading  the  moral  on  war,  without  further  per- 
petuating scenes  which  one  may  hope  will 
become  less  and  less  frequent, — not  that  we 
think  fighting  the  worst  thing  that  is  done  in 
the  world,  nor  even  donbt  that  there  is  a species 
of  wild  joy  in  the  conflict  for  the  moment,  both 
for  victors  and  vanquished  : mais  apres  ? 


GIRTIN’S  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

The  collection  of  drawings  by  Girtin,  which 
has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  is  now  exhibited  on  screens  in  the 
King’s  Library,  and  is  well  worth  a visit.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a large  collection  of  his 
works  was  made  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  went  at  some 
length  into  the  characteristics  of  Girtin  as  a 
landsoape-painter  and  water-colour  artist  of  the 
early  Bohool.  His  drawings  afford  a remarkable 
example  of  the  power  of  relative  force  and 
gradation  of  tone,  in  such  able  hands,  to  sup- 
ply many  deficiencies  of  a very  limited  palette. 
He  habitually  painted  on  toned  paper,  often 
of  a very  rough  description,  but  from  this 
brown  or  grey  grouod,  with  his  few  colours, 
he  obtained  remarkable  landscape  effects, 
which,  though  far  below  the  Boale  of  colour  in 
nature,  appear  complete  in  themselves,  and 
even  deceive  the  eye  into  the  belief  in  a much 
higher  scale  of  oolour  than  is  actually  employed. 
Girtin’s  style  is  of  the  broadest,  and  he  is 
capable  of  no  little  grandeur  when  the 
subject  and  scale  allow  of  it,  as  is  shown 
in  one  or  two  of  the  larger  drawings  in 
the  King’s  Library.  The  greater  number 
of  the  works  there  are  on  a small  scale, 
some  of  them  very  slight  in  execution,  but 
all  showing  the  hand  of  a master  in  landscape 
composition ; and  some  of  them  have  a sepa- 
rate topographioal  interest,  representing  views 
of  parts  of  old  London,  so  that  they  are  not 
inappropriately  placed  in  the  same  room  with 
the  selections  from  Mr.  Crace’s  London  collec- 
tion. The  highest  interest  of  the  Girtin 
drawings,  however,  is  in  the  example  they  give 
of  the  early  school  of  English  water-colour  paint- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  exponent  of  it 
before  Turner  ; and  as  Girtin’s  drawings  are  not 
very  often  to  be  seen  in  a collective  form,  the 
opportunity  should  not  be  lost  while  those  we 
have  referred  to  are  on  view,  as  they  probably 
will  be  for  some  time. 


Stoppage  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.— In 
reply,  to  an  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  G.  Campbell,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  the 
Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  desirable  that  what  is  called  the  experi- 
mental boring  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  should  be 
stopped,  and  that  further  expenses  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  avoided  until  Parliament  has  come 
to  a decision  whether  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  to 
be  made  or  not.  We  need  scarcely  say  we  are 
very  glad  to  hear  it.  We  gave  our  reasons  for 
objecting  to  the  scheme  when  no  signs  of  dissent 
had  been  heard  elsewhere. 

The  Floating  Commercial  Exhibition. — 
The  Floating  Commercial  Exhibition,  promoted  by 
Messrs.  Pry  & Co.,  17,  Fenchurch-street.has  taken 
shape.  The  exhibition  will  be  fitted  up  on  board 
the  Viceroy,  and  will  probably  sail  in  Jane.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Sage,  of 
Gray’s-inn-road,  has  been  appointed  case-maker 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
exhibitors  he  has  prepared  a sheet  of  drawings 
showing  what  can  be  done  at  various  prices. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

OFFICERS  A ND  COUNCIL,  1882-83. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Henry 
Currey  (Member  of  Council),  in  the  ohair. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute  having  been 
taken  as  read,  Mr.  J.  T.  Knowlep,  Member  of 
Council,  moved,  and  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A., 
Past  President,  seconded,  that  “ the  report  be 
received  and  adopted.”  This,  after  a few  in- 
quiries and  some  discussion,  was  put  and  carried 
nem.  con. 

The  following  Fellows  were  elected  to  the 
offices  of  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries, 
and  other  Members  of  Council,  for  the  year  ter- 
minating on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1883, 
namely  : — 

President. — Horace  Jones. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Ewan  Christian  ; David 
Brandon,  F S.A. ; Edward  I’ Anson,  F.G.S. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — Arthur  Wil- 
liam Blomfield,  ALA.;  James  Brooks;  Arthur 
Cates;  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Henry  Carrey,  Past  Vice-President ; 
John  Gibson,  Past  Vice-President;  Octavius 
Hansard;  John  Honeymao,  Glasgow;  James 
Thomas  Knowles  ; Edward  Graham  Paley,  Lan- 
caster; Sir  James  Allanson  Picton,  F.S.A., 
Liverpool;  Professor  Thomas  Roger  Smith; 
George  Vulliaaiy,  Past  Vice-President;  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  Past  Vice-President; 
Thomas  Worthington,  Manchester. 

Honorary  Secretary. — John  Macvicar  Ander- 
son. 

Secretary. — William  Henry  White. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  the 
offices  of  Treasurer,  Honorary  Solicitor,  and 
Auditors,  for  the  year  terminating  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  1883  : — 

Treasurer. — Sir  Walter  Rockliffe  Farquhar, 
bart.,  Hon.  Associate. 

Solicitor. — Frederick  Willis  Farrer. 

Auditors  — James  Ebenezer  Saunders,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S. , Fellow;  Lewis  Solomon,  Associate. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  for  the 
annual  election  was  passed  by  acclamation.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  for  the  past 
official  year,  proposed  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
Vice-President,  and  eecouded  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Knowles,  Member  of  Council,  was  passed  by 
acclamation,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow. 

The  scrutineers,  appointed  by  the  meeting  to 
receive  the  balloting  papers  and  report  the 
result  were  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow,  and 
Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Examiners  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  (appointed 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  & 19 
Viet.  o.  122,  s.  xxxiii.),  for  the  year  of  office 
1882-83 : — 

George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  Fellow;  Thomas 
Blashil),  Fellow;  Francis  Chambers,  Fellow; 
Charles  Fowler,  Fellow  ; Edward  I’ Anson, 
F.G.S.,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Jennings, 
Fellow;  Professor  Robert  Kerr,  Fellow  ; James 
Thomas  Knowles,  Member  of  Counoil ; Joseph 
Douglass  Mathews,  Fellow ; Frederick  William 
Porter,  Fellow  ; Professor  Thomas  Roger  Smith, 
Member  of  Council ; Sancton  Wood,  Fellow. 

The  proceedings  having  been  thus  brought  to 
a close,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


LONDON  THEATRES. 

In  the  list  of  the  numerous  duties  proposed 
by  Mr.  Firth  (in  his  essay  on  “London  Govern- 
ment and  How  to  Reform  It,"  recently  published 
by  the  Cobden  Club)  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Central  Municipal  Council  or  Corporation  to  be 
established  ia  London,  there  is  one  duty  whioh 
he  appears  to  have  overlooked,  and  that  ia 
the  supervision  of  theatres  and  other  places 
of  publio  amusement.  The  system  by  which 
those  institutions  are  regulated  ia  so  antiquatad 
in  character,  the  authorities  exercising  juris- 
diction are  so  numerous,  and  the  enactments 
affecting  the  subject  are  so  scattered  and  un- 
certain, that  nothing  short  of  the  placing  of 
the  entire  control  in  the  hands  of  some  power- 
ful independent  body  endowed  with  the  re- 
quisite power  to  enforce  its  requirements  in 
case  of  need  will  respond  to  the  clearly-expressed 
conviction  of  the  public. 


There  has  been  of  late  a disposition  to  saddle  < 
somebody  with  the  blame  for  having  permitted  : 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our 
London  theatres  to  have  continued  for  so  long  ; 
a time.  The  most  popular  scapegoat  is  the  Lord  c 
Chamberlain,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  un-  . 
limited  powers  of  control;  next  to  him  comes  i 
the  Home  Secretary  ; and,  lastly,  public  attention  t 
has  been  centred  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  i 
of  Works,  who,  we  have  been  recently  informed  t 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  are  amply  empowered  i 
to  proteot  the  publio  and  to  insist  upon  any ; 
alteration  which  may  be  required  for  the  safety  ; 
of  persons  frequenting  these  places  of  amuse-  j 
ment. 

In  vindication  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it  i 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  authority  over  ■ 
theatres  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  that  i 
it  was  not  originally  intended  to  provide  for  the  i 
security  of  the  publio,  but  was  instituted  for  an  i 
entirely  different  purpose,  namely,  the  proven-  i 
tion  of  the  production  of  plays  of  a disloyal, 
immoral,  or  libellous  character.  Of  late  ytars: 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  structures ; 
of  the  theatres  themselves,  and  regulations  have 
been  made  with  a view  to  secure  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  audience ; but  the  control  of: 
these  matters  really  forms  no  part  of  the  Lord' 
Chamberlain’s  duty.  This  latter  function  hasi 
been  assumed  by  him  without  legislative  sanction) 
or  control,  and  has  been  certainly  exercised  with, 
advantage  to  the  public. 

The  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Chamber-: 
lain  is,  however,  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper: 
inspection  and  regulation  of  the  many  theatrest 
in  London.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  wholel 
duty  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department,  sot 
far  as  relates  to  the  construction  and  manage-; 
ment  of  theatres,  devolves  upon  one  gentleman, 
assisted  occasionally  by  the  advice  of  an  archi-i 
tect, — who  is  not,  however  a permanent  official,: 
but  is  called  in  when  occasion  requires,  and  ispaid,i 
so  to  speak,  by  the  job.  This  arrangement  wasi 
fairly  satisfactory  in  past  times,  but  the  rapid: 
increase  in  the  number  of  theatres  in  the[ 
metropolis  of  late  years,  and  their  greater  com/ 
plexity  of  structure,  both  before  and  behind  the! 
curtain,  as  compared  with  the  older  theatres/ 
have  fur  outstripped  the  moderate  means  devised! 
for  their  regulation.  From  time  to  time  the'. 
Lord  Chamberlain  has  issued  instructions  to 
the  managers  of  theatres,  suggesting  certain] 
precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  public,]1 
and  recently  he  has  insisted  upon  alterations  of 
a structural  character  before  renewing  thel 
licence  to  some  of  the  London  houses.  It  is' 
obvious  that  in  a country  like  England  a Court! 
official,  who  is  not  elected  by  popular  suffrage/ 
and  is  not  responsible  to  Parliament,  must  feet 
a natural  reluctance  to  exercise  the  powers  with 
which  he  is  entrusted  in  such  a manner  as  to . 
cause  ruin  to  managers  and  wide-spread  distress 
among  the  persons  employed  in  theatres,  by  I 
insisting  upon  wholesale  and  radical  alterations/ 
such  as  are  not  called  for  by  the  public.  There' 
are  several  theatres  in  London  which  are  adn 
mitted  to  be  dangerous ; but  these  have  been 
licensed  year  after  year  without  complaint,  and  it], 
would  appear  an  arbitrary  act  to  call  upon  the; 
lessees  to  close  those  theatres,  or  practically  to 
rebuild  them,  in  consequence  of  a panic. 

This  is  evidently  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  apathy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  with] 
regard  to  the  London  theatres.  On  his  accession, 
to  office  he  found  that  many  of  these  buildings 
were  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  but  he 
Bhrank  from  the  respunsibilty  of  closing  therm 
altogether,  and  contented  himself  with  effecting! 
such  improvements  in  them  as  he  found  were: 
practicable  from  time  to  time.  This  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  a strictly  logical  way  of  deaiingi: 
with  the  question,  but  it  is  one  that  commends* 
itself  to  the  English  mind  as  being  of  the  nature*, 
of  compromise,  which  has  been  defined  to  be  thet 
perfection  of  government,  and  resembles  thet 
method  that  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to 
most  municipal  mattere. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  theatres* 
abroad  are  better  regulated  than  otr  own,  bub 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  thet 
action  recently  taken  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seinei 
with  regard  to  certain  theatres  which  werei 
almost  entirely  constructed  of  wood.  Thai 
Prefect  was  desirous  of  closing  these  theatres,' 
but  finding  that  he  had  no  power  to  insist  upon 
this  being  done,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious* 
device  of  condemning  the  structures  as  danger-; 
ous,  and  stationing  police  officers  at  the  entrances  i 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  public.  This 
incident  will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  wholesale  ; 
demolitions  that  have  been  going  on  in  the  1 
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’rench  capital,  and  the  elaborate  regulations  in 
orce  a9  regards  theatres,  Paris  is  positively  as 
ladly  off  as  London,  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
hat  the  chief  towns  of  other  Continental 
onntries  will  be  found  to  be  in  no  batter  oondi- 
ion. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
7orks  over  theatres  is  of  a limited  character, 
,nd  was  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  a com- 
laratively  recent  enactment,  the  Metropolis 
lanagement  and  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Lot,  1878,  one  of  the  short  Acts  for  the  im pro ve- 
uent  of  the  municipal  law  which,  since  the 
ailnre  of  their  proposed  new  New  Building  Act 
u 187-1,  the  Board  has  preferred  to  pass  in 
(reference  to  a larger  measure. 

By  clause  11  of  this  Act  it  is  provided  that 
vhenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  any 
heatre  or  other  place  of  public  entertainment 
lontaining  a superficial  area  for  the  accommoda- 
ion  of  the  public  of  not  less  than  500  square 
eet,  is  so  defective  in  its  structure  that  special 
[anger  from  Gre  may  result  to  the  public,  the 
Joard  may,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
he  Lord  Chamberlain  as  regards  theatres  under 
lis  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  Home  Secretary  as 
egards  musio-halls,  require  such  structural 
lefects  to  be  remedied,  provided  they  can  be 
(mended  at  a moderate  expenditure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  Board  is 
itrictly  limited,  and  cannot  be  exercised  without 
irst  obtaining  the  authority  of  two  important 
jffioials,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  pro- 
seedings  from  their  beginning  apparently  with- 
>ut  assigning  any  reason.  We  are  not  aware 
>f  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them, 
ir  whether  any  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
n obtaining  the  necessary  consent  required  by 
he  Act,  but  it  appears  that  the  necessity  of 
(btaining  a preliminary  authority,  before  any 
(ction  can  be  taken  under  the  Aot,  is  likely  to 
ireate  difficulty  and  to  cause  delay.  It  is 
>robable  that  at  the  present  time,  looking 

0 the  excited  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
he  Board  will  not  meet  with  any  oppo- 
ition  from  the  officials  referred  to,  but 
inder  ordinary  circumstances  the  allowance 
if  the  Board’s  request  to  require  alterations 
vould  seem  like  an  admission  that  the  Lord 
lhamberlain  and  the  licensing  magistrates  had 
lot  done  their  duty.  With  the  exception  of  the 
iwo  patent  theatres,  the  whole  of  the  play- 
louses  and  music-halls  are  licensed  annually. 
!t  may  be  assumed  that  some  report  as  to  the 
lafety  of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
n which  they  are  conducted,  is  required  by  the 
ioensing  authority,  who  may  not  have  the  power 
;o  insist  upon  alterations,  but  who  certainly  have 
;he  power  to  refuse  the  licence.  The  public  will 
laterally  ask  why  this  power  has  not  been 
sxeroised,  aud  there  will  certainly  be  reflections 
lpon  the  authorities  if  it  is  found,  as  it  seems  to 
lave  already  been  the  o.ise,  that  several  of  our 
ilaces  of  amusement  are  in  a condition  that  is 
Taught  with  danger  to  the  public  frequenting 
.hem. 

The  next  difficulty  is  that  the  defects  must 
ie  such  as  can  be  remedied  at  “ a moderate 
expenditure, ” a definition  which  is  open  to 
various  interpretations.  Upon  this  head  it 
flay  Bafely  be  remarked  that  the  entire  re- 
building of  a theatre  or  music-hall  could  not 
ie  assumed  to  be  a “ moderate  expenditure,” 
ind  the  Act  would  not,  therefore,  meet  the  case 
if  a building  (of  which  there  must  be  examples), 
;hat  is  so  radically  defective  as  to  b9  incapable 
>f  any  improvement. 

1 The  question  of  what  is  a moderate  expendi- 
ture, and  all  other  questions  under  the  Act,  are 
i:o  be  determined  in  the  case  of  dispute  by  an 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  First  Commis- 
Joner  of  Works,  who  is  endowed  with  plenary 
towers  under  the  Act. 

! The  Board  is  further  empowered  to  make, 
.Iter,  vary,  or  amend,  suoh  regulations  as  they 
nay  think  expedient  for  the  protection  of 
heatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement 
rhioh  may  be  built  after  the  passing  of 
he  Aot,  from  fire.  The  Board  has  already 
ramed  a series  of  regulations,  but  as 
hey  were  drawn  up  some  two  years  ago, 
efore  public  attention  had  been  poiotedly 
rawn  to  the  construction  of  theatres,  it  is  a 
i luestion  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
aviso  the  regulations  with  a view  to  increasing 
ieir  stringency.  These  regulations  will  play  an 
nportant  part  in  any  action  taken  by  the 
oard,  and  it  will  be  certainly  desirable  they 
xould  be  made  as  oomplete  a9  possible,  inasmuch 
s it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Board  to  insist  upon 


alterations  or  additions  to  old  theatres  whioh 
could  not  be  required  by  the  regulations  in  the 
case  of  new  theatres. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  publicly  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public 
frequenting  places  of  amusement,  and  has 
deolined  to  entertain  a proposal  to  inquire  into 
the  general  question  of  the  legislation  affeoting 
theatres,  &o , until  he  is  convinced  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board’s  powers  are  ineffectual  to 
protect  the  public.  There  may  be  difficulties  iu 
the  way  of  devising  a complete  reform  of  the 
present  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  but  the 
moment  appears  to  be  opportune  to  abolish  the 
present  divided  jurisdiction  affeoting  theatres, 
and  of  concentrating  the  powers  already 
possessed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey  Magistrates,  and  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  in  the  hands  of  a single 
department.  There  would  probably  be  no  ob- 
jection to  placing  this  responsibility  upon  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  have  been 
already  entrusted  with  the  more  onerous  portion 
of  the  duty.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  to 
efficiently  superintend  the  construction  and 
regulate  the  management  of  the  500  plaoes  of 
amusement  existing  in  London  will  necessitate 
the  organisation  of  a larger  staff  than  is  at 
present  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  has  recently  taken  upon  itself  the  care 
of  the  Metropolitan  bridges  and  commons,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  be 
equal  to  the  emergency  of  looking  after  London 
theatres  and  muBio-halls  nntil  the  time  arrives 
for  the  constitution  of  the  new  governing  body 
for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Firth,  in  his  essay  on  the  Government  of 
London, ^already  referred  to,  remarks  (pp.  41-45), 
“ It  has  often  been  contended  by  opponents  of  a 
uniGed  system  of  London  government  that  a 
cantral  authority  would  be  unable  to  deal  effec- 
tually with  the  details  of  municipal  government, 
and  that  local  interests  would  thus  be  neglected. 
The  jurisdiction  flow  exeroised  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  over  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
is  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  the 
closest  details  of  municipal  government  being 
direoted  from  a single  oentre.”  The  Board  now 
exercises  partial  control  over  all  public  buildings 
ereoted,  and  it  would  seem  only  a necessary 
oorollary  to  give  them  oomplete  jurisdiction 
over  publio  buildings  of  whatever  kind,  including 
churches  and  chapels,  which  are,  to, a certain 
extent,  as  muoh  in  want  of  regulation,  as  regards 
the  safety  of  the  publio  frequenting  them,  as 
theatres  and  music-halls. 


ON  SOME  RECENT  DECISIONS  IN 
RELATION  TO  BUILDING  AGREEMENTS* 
In  further  continuing  our  remarks  on  some 
recent  decisions  in  relation  to  building  agree- 
ments, we  may,  without  preface,  proceed  to 
notice  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Marsden  v. 
Sambell,  43  Law  Times  Reports  (N.S),  120; 
28  Weekly  Reporter,  982.  In  this  case  there  was 
a building  agreement  pretty  muoh  in  the  usual1 
form  of  these  documents,  and  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions was,  that  the  builder  should  complete  the 
houses  by  a certain  date,  namely,  the  24th  of 
June.  Then  there  was  a covenant  that  the 
builder  should  not,  without  the  written  leave  of 
the  landowner,  remove  any  building  materials 
off  the  land  after  they  had  been  deposited  there, 
and  also  a proviso  which,  as  the  judge  charac- 
terised it,  “ though  drawn  with  great  inexacti- 
tude,” amounted  to  a proviso  for  re-entry  by  the 
landowner  on  breach  by  the  builder  of  the 
covenants  of  the  agreement.  Of  course,  this 
is  a very  usual  stipulation,  and,  we  will  hope,  is 
usually  clearly  expressed ; but,  whether  ob- 
sourely  or  comprehensively  drawn,  it  is  found  in 
most  building  agreements.  But  the  effect  of 
suoh  a stipulation  as  this  is  legally  without 
doubt;  for,  on  a breach  of  one  of  the  covenants, 
the  landowner  may  affirm  or  may  rescind  the 
oontract.  The  right,  however,  is  subject  to 
certain  qualifications,  which  are,  that  he  may 
not  rescind  it  if  the  position  of  the  parties  haB 
been  so  changed  by  any  act  of  the  landowner 
since  the  breach  that  the  former  position  of 
things  cannot  be  restored,  or  if  the  rights  of 
third  parties  have  intervened  ; and  further,  and 
this  seems  only  to  be,  in  another  form,  the  same 
rule,  the  intention  of  the  landowner  to  exercise 
his  election  by  rescinding  the  contract  must  be 
clearly  shown.  We  say  this  latter  qualification 


* See  p.  482,  ante. 


i3  the  first  rule  in  other  words,  because  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  the  landowner  has  not  signified 
his  eleotion  in  a clear  and  certain  manner,  and 
the  builder  has,  consequently,  fallen  into  the 
belief  that  the  contract  is  not  rescinded,  and 
goes  on  with  it,  and  enters  into  fresh  sub- con- 
tracts for,  we  will  say,  the  purchase  of  materials, 
then  that  the  conduct  of  the  landowner  has, 
since  the  breach  of  covenant,  caused  the  position 
of  the  parties  to  be  changed.  Again,  Mr.  Pollock, 
in  his  able  work  on  the  law  of  contracts,  states 
another  qualification,  viz.,  that  the  contraot 
must  be  rescinded  within  a reasonable  time, 
that  is,  before  the  lapse  of  a time  bo  long  after 
the  true  state  of  things  (or  the  breach)  is 
known  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  the  other  party  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  right  of  rescision  is  waived.  Now,  again, 
this  appears  to  be,  more  or  less,  the  primary  role, 
or  rather  qualification,  in  another  form,  because 
if  the  landowner  has  waited  so  long  after  the 
breach  that  the  builder  might  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  the  contraot  was  not  considered  at  an 
end  by  the  landowner,  and  aots  accordingly, 
thus  again,  the  act  of  one  of  the  parties, 
namely,  of  the  landowner,  has  changed  very 
materially  the  position  of  the  parties  since  the 
breach. 

In  the  case  to  which  we  are  more  imme- 
diately referring,  there  was  a breaoh  of  the 
covenant  to  complete  the  houses  by  the  24th  of 
June,  and  these  legal  principles  were  more  or 
less  touched  on  in  other  words  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fry.  But  the  importance  of  the  case  to  readers 
of  this  journal  is  not  so  much  the  enunciation 
of  certain  legal  principles,  upon  which  we  con- 
sider there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  in  their 
application  to  a purely  building  case,  and 
because  the  decision  shows  clearly  how  they  may 
practically  affect  both  landowners  aud  builders 
in  similar,  and  probably  many  similar,  circum- 
stances. The  main  facts  of  the  case  were  these, 
— failure  by  the  builder  to  complete  on  June 
24th ; on  the  27th  an  advance  of  15Z.  to  the 
builder  by  the  landowner;  on  the  5th  o'.  July  the 
landowner,  by  telegram,  instructs  one  Pratt, 
who  was  employed  on  some  adjoining  property, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  premises,  and  not  let  any 
materials  b9  removed  from  it,  and  accordingly 
he  ‘‘hangs  about”  the  premises.  Meanwhile, 
drain-pipes  are  being  laid  down  by  the  builder; 
no  one  interferes  with  him,  and  no  commnnica- 
tion  is  made  to  him.  On  the  25th  of  July  the 
work  comes  to  an  end,  in  consequence  of  a 
claim  by  the  landowner,  at  an  interview  whh 
the  builder  on  the  15th  of  July,  that  by  reason 
of  the  non-completion  of  the  premises  on  June 
24th  they  were  forfeited  to  him  from  that  date. 
Therefore,  the  question  arose  whether  it  was  an 
unreasonably  long  period  for  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  be  in  abeyance,  viz  , from  June  24th  to 
July  15th,  and  whether, — which,  as  we  say,  is  the 
same  thing, — the  oonduct  of  the  landowner  had 
been  such  as,  siuoe  the  date  of  the  breaoh,  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  parties  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  exercising  the  election  whioh  was  clearly 
in  his  power  on  the  24th  of  June  to  rescind  the  con- 
traot. Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  Judge  applied 
the  principles  to  the  facts.  “ In  order,”  he  said, 
“ to  determine  the  point,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  relation  of  the  parties  under  the  con- 
tract. The  defendant  (the  builder)  was  to  go  oi 
working  with  all  reasonable  despatob,  and,  in  all 
probability, until  stopped,  he  would  go  on  working, 
and,  at  all  events,  doing  something  on  the  land. 
I think  that  a period  of  three  weeks  is  more 
than  it  was  reasonable  to  elapse  before  exer- 
cising the  right  of  re-entry.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  that  the  true  view  is  that  the  right  is  a 
right  to  elect  at  any  time,  unless  the  rights  of 
third  parties  have  intervened,  or  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  has  altered  his  position 
under  the  belief  that  the  contract  was  a sub- 
sisting one ; then,  taking  the  case  in  this  way,  I 
think  that  the  result  is  the  same,  becanse,  within 
the  three  weeks  whioh  had  been  allowed  to 
elapse,  the  builder  had  altered  his  position, 
and  with  the  impression  that  the  contract  was 
still  subsisting.  He  had  laid  out  money  on 
drainage  pipes  and  other  matters,  and  I think, 
therefore,  that  in  ei<  her  way  of  looking  at  the 
case,  the  landowner  had  lost  his  right  to  rescind 
on  the  15th  of  July.”  This  eeemB  to  be  a judg- 
ment which  is  distinctly  instructive  both  to 
builders  and  landowners,  for  it  gives  a measure 
of  their  respective  rights.  The  principle,  as  all 
reasonable  principles  are,  is  plain  and  clear,  but 
it  is  in  the  application  of  the  principle  that 
difficulties  so  frequently  arise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  three  weeks 
would  always  be  too  long  a period,  because 
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suppose  woik  going  on  in  winter  and  non  com- 
pletion by,  we  will  say,  January  the  3rd,  and 
then  that  a day  or  two  after  all  operations  are 
stopped  by  a severe  frost,  which  prevented  any 
work  for  three  weeks,  and  that  a day  or  two 
after  the  end  of  that  period  the  landowner  sig- 
nified hia  election.  It  might  very  fairly  be 
urged  on  his  behalf  that  as  daring  the  three 
weeks  no  work  could  be  done,  that  this  time 
should  not  be  considered,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  too  long.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  if  the  landowner  desires  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  he  should  signify  his  inten- 
tion to  rescind  the  contract  in  plain  and  unmis- 
takable terms  within  a few  days  of  the  breach, 
and  before  the  builder  has,  so  to  say,  done  any- 
thing important  in  the  way  of  changing  his 
position. 

The  next  case  is  also  one  which  is  concerned 
with  the  question  of  completion,  but  arose  out  of 
an  ordinary  contract  to  do  certain  engineering 
work.  It  is,  however,  an  Irish  case,  namely, 
Mohan  v.  The  Dundalk,  Newry,  and  Greenore 
Railway  Company,  6 Irish  Law  Reports,  477, 
and,  if  good  law,  is  an  extension  of  the  principle 
aid  down  by  Walker  v.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  (Roscoe’s  “ Digest 
of  Building  Cases,”  p.  42),  which  decided  that 
the  clause  putting  an  end  to  the  work  for  un- 
reasonable delay  must  be  enforced  before  the 
date  fix-d  for  the  completion.  But  in  the  Iiish 
case  there  was  a non-completion  by  a specified 
time,  then  a mutual  agreement  to  extend  the 
time  for  a reasonable  period,  and  then,  duriog 
what  muat  be  taken  to  be  within  a reasonable 
period  for  completion  of  the  works,  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  contractors 
because  there  was  a delay  in  proceeding  with 
them,  aud  because  they  were  nob  progressing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  landowner’s  agent.  The 
Court  decided  that  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
Company  to  exercise  their  power  of  taking  the 
work  away  from  the  contractors  simply  on  the 
ground  of  delay.  Bub  the  criticism  which  must 
be  made  on  this  judgment  is,  that  if  delay 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  before  the  date 
originally  fixed  for  completion  entitles  a land- 
owner  or  a company  to  take  the  work  away  from 
the  conti actor,  why  Bhould  not  such  a stipula- 
tion equally  apply  if  the  time  is  extended  ? 
Otherwise  the  extension  of  time  by  the  employer 
simply  means  a licence  to  the  contractor  to 
proceed  at  Buoh  pace  with  the  work  as  may  suit 
his  fancy  or  convenience.  For  there  was  a 
stipulation  in  the  contract  that  if  the  contractor 
should  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  then 
that  the  company  should  be  entitled  to  take 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  and  if 
there  wu8  delay,  why  should  the  clause  not 
apply  to  the  question  of  reasonable  time  ? In 
Walker  v.  The  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way there  was  no  mention  made  of  a delay  at 
all,  a id  therefore  the  judgment  in  that  case  may 
be  distinguished.  However,  we  have  pointed 
out  the  decision  to  our  readers,  and  though  it  is 
not  a judgment  of  an  English  court,  it  cannot 
be  paBsed  by  without  notice. 


“WELCOMBE,”  NEAR  STRATFORD-ON- 
AYON. 

This  mansion  was  built  for  the  late  Mr. 
Mark  Philips,  formerly  M.P.  for  Manchester, 
and  is  owned  dow  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P. 
for  Bury. 

The  whole  of  the  works  were  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Newby, 
architect,  2,  Victoria-street,  Manchester.  The 
obelisk  on  the  hill  is  built  of  stone,  and  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Philips. 

The  view  and  plan  sufficiently  explain  the 
arrangement  of  the  mansion. 


Lectern,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Bodel- 
■wyddan. — A carved  oak  lectern,  executed  by 
Mr.  T.  H Kendall,  of  Warwick,  has  been  placed 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Bodelwyddan,  near 
Rhyl,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Williams. 
The  design  of  the  lectern  is  very  striking.  An 
eagle  is  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  from  a 
piece  of  projecting  rock,  with  thawings  spread 
and  the  head  turned  halfway  round.  The  fis- 
sures in  the  rock,  and  the  ferns  and  other  wild 
flowers,  are  delicately  carved.  Amend  the  base 
upon  which  the  rook  stands  is  inscribed,  both  in 
English  and  Welsh,  “ To  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
in  Memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Williams,  3rd  Bart.,  of 
Bodelwyddan,  by  his  Children.  May  10th,  1876.” 


THE  TOMB  OF 

MR.  AND  LA.DY  MILDRED  BERESFORD- 

HOPE,  KILNDOWN  CHURCH,  KENT. 

We  present,  to-day,  the  monument  whioh  is 
to  mark  the  burial-place  of  Lady  Mildred  and 
(prospectively)  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where 
their  seat,  Bedgebary,  stands.  In  working  out 
the  idea,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  desired  to  make 
it,  not  only  a memorial,  but  also  au  addition  to 
the  iconography  of  Kilndown  Church.  At 
present,  in  the  east  window  the  iafancy  of  Our 
Lord  is  represented,  and  in  the  reredos  the 
Crucifixion,  while  in  this  structure  the  Saviour 
appears  iu  Majesty  as  Judge,  with  a particular 
reference  to  its  being  a portion  of  a tomb. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  feature  of 
the  design  is  an  adaptation  of  the  familiar  idea 
of  a headstone,  but  on  a scale  suitable  to  its 
standing  at  the  head  of  two  coupled  tombs,  and 
further  developed  so  as  to  fulfil  the  funotion  of 
a churchyard  cross. 

Our  Lord’s  figure  is  seated  within  a vesica  a 3 
the  Rex  tremendae  inajestatis,  with  the  Imperial 
crown  and  orb  ; on  either  side  are  the  angels 
blowing  the  judgment  trumpet;’, — 

“ Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum. 

Per  sepulchra  regionum, 

Cogit  omnes  ante  thronum.” 

In  the  panels  below,  as  symbolical  of  the 
actual  relations  of  the  seen  and  uneo9n  worlds, 
are  the  archangels  : St.  Michael,  in  the  centre, 
as  the  general  guardian  of  the  church.  At  the 
head  of  Lady  Mildred’s  tomb  is  St.  Gabriel,  as 
the  bearer  of  the  message  which  exalted 
womankind;  and  St.  Raphael,  at  the  head  of 
the  prospective  tomb  of  Mr.  Beresford-Hope, 
the  protector  of  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  hymn, — 

“ Angelus  nostrro  medicus  salutis 
Adsit  e coelo  Raphael  ut  omnes 
Sanet  tegrotos,  dubiosque  vitte, 

Dirigat  actus.” 

The  memorial  faces  westwards  towards  the 
lich-gate,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  entering  the 
churchyard. 

The  structure  is  of  various  kinds  of  granite, 
overlaid  with  bronze  work ; the  figures  are  of 
white  metal  work  on  a ground  of  coloured 
enamel.  The  granites  used  are  Peterhead,  on 
plinths  of  Inverness  dark  grey.  The  tombs  are 
of  Shap  and  Peterhead  granites. 

The  bronze  work  is  all  modelled  and  cast 
separately,  and  fixed  to  the  granite,  which  will 
show  as  a ground  to  the  traceries  in  the  front ; 
and  at  the  back  will  be  fully  exposed  and 
covered  with  a conventional  rose-pattern  diaper ; 
Lady  Mildred’s  portrait  beiug  introduced  in  a 
medallion  in  the  centre. 

The  projecting  buttresses  and  the  cross  are 
entirely  of  bronze.  In  the  centre  of  the  cross  is 
an  enamel  picture  of  the  head  of  our  Lord,  from 
a Murillo  belonging  to  Mr.  Beresford-Hope. 

The  bronze  and  enamel  work  are  being  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Singer  & Son,  of  Frome,  and 
the  rest  of  the  work,  including  the  modelling, 
is  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London. 

The  cartoons  for  the  figures  are  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Clajtm  ; and  the  design  of  the  whole  is  by  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow. 

The  adjoining  tjmbs  are  of  various  members 
of  the  family,  the  larger  coped  tomb  being  that 
of  the  lato  Lord  Decies  and  the  smaller  oruci- 
form  coped  tomb  is  that  of  one  of  Mr.  and  Lady 
Mildred  Beresford-Hope’ s daughters;  eastward 
of  this,  but  hidden  by  the  projecting  angle  of 
the  church,  is  the  lofty  canopied  tomb  of 
Marshal  and  Lady  Beresford  by  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter.  


HYDE  PARK  CORNER  AND  HAMILTON- 
PLACE  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

The  number  of  schemes  we  have  reoeived 
afford  proof  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  relief  of  the 
traffio  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  for  which  the 
Boat  d of  Works  so  hastily  and  inconsiderately 
voted  money,  is  not  generally  approved.  Some 
of  them  are  obviously  founded  on  the  plan  by 
Mr.  Statbam,  published  by  us  (p.  486  ante),  and 
as  it  seems  to  us  are  not  improvements  upon  it. 
We  publish  this  week  a sketch  showing  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  congested  traffio 
both  at  Hyde  Park-corner  and  Hamilton-place 
This  is  altogether  different  from  anything  that 
Has  hitherto  come  before  us.  The  drawings 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  of 


South  Kensington.  By  taking  the  levels  and  I 
measurements  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  , 
Dr.  Churchill  oonceived  the  idea  of  dividing  the  i 
two  lines  of  traffio  without  in  any  way  inter-  ■ 
fering  with  private  property  or  disturbing  ; 
existing  structures.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  ) 
principal  line  of  traffic,  viz  , that  along  Piccadilly,  ,1 
by  a short  diagonal  subway  under  the  crown  of  t 
the  hill  at  Hyde  Park-corner.  The  approach  to  ) 
the  subway  would  commence  opposite  the  Alex-  • 
andra  Hotel,  and  the  park  railings  would  be  set  t 
back  a few  feet  so  as  to  allow  of  a width  of  road  t 
sufficient  for  the  east  and  west  traffio. 

To  form  this  subway  it  is  proposed  to  : 
excavate  a nearly  square  block  of  earth  i 
bounded  by  the  Wellington  Arch  on  the  south,  , 
and  the  entrance  to  the  park  on  the  north  ; the  3 
two  adjacent  “ refuges”  form  the  east  and  west  t 
boundaries.  The  general  traffio  from  Kuights*  • 
bridge  would  be  carried  under  a girder  span.  . 
If  additional  light  is  required  it  can  be  provided  i 
by  openings  at  the  sides  marked  “A”  on  the  ; 
plan. 

The  gradient  of  the  new  road  would  be  reduced  i 
from  1 in  40  (the  existing  road)  to  1 in  70. 

It  is  urged  that  a great  saving  of  horseflesh  i 
would  be  effected  with  such  a gradient,  especially  j 
in  the  heavy  traffio,  for  the  new  road  would  be  e 
nearly  level. 

The  exit  of  the  Bubway  would  be  just  within  : 
the  railings  of  the  Green  Park  opposite  Apsley  5 
House.  The  road  continuing  the  same  gradient  1 
would  gradually  rise  to  the  lowest  level  of  I 
Piccadilly,  opposite  Brick-street. 

A special  advantage  of  the  scheme  would  be  t 
that  no  public  monuments  would  be  interfered  : 
with,  and  the  ancient  right  of  way  from  Bucking- 
ham Palace  to  Hyde  Park  by  a short  and  direct 
transit  across  Piccadilly  would  be  preserved  t 
intact.  The  continuous  flow  of  the  traffic  without 
auy  hindrance  or  delay  is  the  great  object  to  be 
sought  after  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  publio.  One  special  feature  of  this  plan  in 
that  the  block  at  Hamilton  - place  should  be 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  Hyde 
Park  - corner.  Dr.  Churchill,  adopting  the  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  remarks  that  the  only  way  to  cure  or 
even  relieve,  “congestion  of  traffic”  must  be 
founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  those 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  local  congestions  in 
corpore  hominis,  viz  , to  constrict  the  abnormally 
dilated  arteries  rather  than  unduly  expaud  them. 
Whenever  the  avenues  to  a thoroughfare  are 
abnormally  dilated,  collisions  are  very  likely  to 
ocour  in  consequence  of  the  traffio  being  “ all 
over  the  field.”  In  order  to  colleot  the  dis- 
persed traffic  as  it  would  focus  at  Hamilton- 
plaoe,  according  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre,  extra  policemen  would  be  re-  1 
quired,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  burdena 
of  the  rates. 

Dr.  Churohill  and  his  technical  advisers  agree 
with  our  previous  correspondent  chat  the  block  of 
traffio  is  more  felt  at  Hamilton-place  than  at 
Hyde  Park-corner,  on  accouut  of  the  heavy 
gradient  existing  there,  which  causes  a severe 
strain  upon  the  horses  coming  down  Hamilton- 
place  when  suddenly  checked  by  the  cross  traffio. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  as  our  previous  cor- 
respondent remarked, that  “nothing  would  really 
clear  away  the  obstruction  at  Hamilton-place 
but  a roadway  carrying  away  the  traffic  under 
Piccadilly.”  Dr.  Churchill  takes  advantage  of 
a nearly  equal  rise  and  fall  of  the  Piccadilly 
roadway  contrasted  with  the  persistent  heavy 
fall  of  the  gradient  from  Hamilton-place  to 
Halkin-street,  and  argues  that  his  plan  is  there- 
fore the  moBt  natural  and  effectual  way  of  ob- 
viating the  congestion. 

By  splitting  up  the  two  lines  of  traffic  and 
keeping  them  absolutely  and  for  ever  distinct,  he 
considers  he  baa  solved  the  cifficulty. 

Some  slight  modifications  of  this  scheme 
have  been  proposed  to  Dr.  Churchill.  One 
friend  advises  that  the  Bubway  should  be  longer, 
i.e.,  less  diagonal ; and  another  suggests  the 
shortening  of  the  proposed  road  iu  the  Green 
Park;  but  the  plans  whioh  we  publish  to-day, 
and  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Queen 
with  her  Majesty’s  consent,  are  those  which  Dr. 
Churohill  has  formulated  and  adopted. 


Leicester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Highway 
and  Sewerage  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester,  on  Friday,  the  21et  of  April,  Mr.  F. 
W.  Allen,  of  West  Bromwich,  was  appointed 
chief  building  inspector  for  the  borough.  There 
were  234  applicants  for  the  appointment. 
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OLD  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AT  KITZINGEN. 


OLD  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AT  KITZINGEN. 

The  great  CaBtom-hon8e  or  bonding  warehouse 
at  Kitzingen  is  supposed  to  be  a work  of  Bishop 
Jalins,  as  it  has  his  arms  upon  it,  and  is  quite  in 
the  usual  Btyle  which  be  adopted  in  all  his  build- 
ings. Julius  was  a liberal  and  magnificent 
prelate,  and  everything  which  he  did  was  done 
well  and  thoroughly.  The  Grand  Hospital  and 
University  which  he  founded  in  his  episcopal 
oity  are  amongst  the  noblest  institutions  in 
Europe.  Architects  had  a lively  time  of  it 
under  this  illustrious  Prince-Bishop,  who  is  said 
to  have  erected  over  300  churches,  to  say  nothing 
of  secular  buildings.  All  the  buildings  carried 
out  during  his  reign  are  remarkably  ornamental, 
well  constructed,  and  have  a very  marked 
character  about  them. 

The  treatment  of  the  stairoase-turret  and  the 
gable  of  the  Custom-house  at  Kitzingen  deserve 
attention  from  their  originality.  The  window- 
heads,  formed  of  inverted  segments  of  circles, 
are  not  uncommon  in  Germany,  though  very 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  Examples, 
however,  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in 
England,  The  windows  and  doorways  of  some 


of  the  old  stone  houses  in  Lancashire,  for 
example,  exhibit  the  same  form. 


WING  OF  THE  CLOISTERS  OF  THE 

FRANCISCAN  CONVENT,  BELLPUIG. 

Bellpuig,  a small  town  to  the  left  of  the  oity 
of  Cervera,  was  the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of 
Anglesola,  who  had  built  a castle  there.  It  is 
well  known  to  artists,  and  highly  spoken  of  by 
Podz  and  Cellos  for  its  magnificent  sepulchre  of 
Don  Ramon  de  Cardona,  a chef  d'ceuvre  of  the 
Renaissance,  transferred  in  1841  to  the  parish 
ohurch  of  the  town  from  the  neighbouring  oon- 
vent  of  the  Franciscans,  where  it  had  been 
originally  erected.  In  this  convent,  the  facade 
of  which  presents  few  attractions  and  Bhows 
signs  of  decay,  are  to  be  found  a well-made 
spiral  staircase  adjoining  the  oloisters,  and  an 
inner  door  of  the  Pointed  style  and  of  beautiful 
execution,  preserving  in  a perfect  Btate  the 
cloisters,  which  are  a work  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  together  with  a 
third  gallery  added  to  it  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury. 


These  cloisters,  part  of  which  we  illustrate,  a 
form  a square,  and  contain  forty  arohes  in  its 
upper  galleries.  The  ground-story  has  four  il 
pointed  arches  in  each  gallery,  of  massive  con-  il 
struction  and  devoid  of  ornament,  and  having 
buttresses  terminating  in  pinnacles.  The  most  a 
graceful  portion  is  the  second  gallery,  eaob  si 
pillar  of  which  consists  of  fluted  sides  and  sharp-  : 
pointed  angles.  Heavy  mouldings  project  from  r 
the  baBe,  and  twist,  like  Btout  ropes,  spirally  II 
round  the  grooves  of  the  pillars  and  arches.  The  i 
capitals  display  a great  variety  of  foliage  and  i 
fruit,  as  well  as  fantastic  animal  forms,  all  the  : 
details  of  which  are  carefully  executed.  The  i 
arrangement  of  the  arcade  is  original,  and  for  t 
this  reason  is  worthy  of  special  attention ; the  : 
gallery,  moreover,  being  a relio  preserved  from  i 
deterioration  until  the  monastery  was  abandoned.  < 
The  third  gallery  is  adorned  by  elegant  Doric  • 
oolamns,  which  are  surmounted  by  a cornice  or  ' 
great  elevation,  constructed  with  much  skill. 

Altogether,  the  oloisters  of  Bel'lpuig,  owing  to  1 
their  originality  and  lively  effect,  rendering  them  i 
a good  specimen  of  the  period  which  they  repre- 
sent, are  worthy  of  notice,  and  will  repay  a visit  » 
to  art-lovers. 
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MU3INGS  ON  THE  MERITS  OF  SOME 
STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

In  what  is  termed  the  “ Debased  ”. Tudor, — a 
eomewhat  uulacky  epithet  to  apply  to  a style 
(“  Give  a dog  a bad  name,”  &o.), — there  is  much 
worthy  of  study  in  secular  and  domestio  work. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  that  quietude  and  absenoe 
of  fus9  which  perhaps  I maycallanEnglish  virtue. 
In  ecclesiastical  work  of  the  Late  Tudor  period, 
however  magnificent  may  be  the  examples  left 
to  us,  there  is,  among  other  defects,  a poverty 
in  the  mouldings  which  is  the  reverse  of  pleas- 
ing. In  this,  and  particularly  in  the  Elizabethan 
•styles,  the  treatment  of  domestio  windows  is  a 
most  striking  feature,  and  I venture  to  think  very 
successfully  managed.  Though  in  themselves 
more  important,  external  doorways  do  not,  like 
windows,  occur  in  such  numbers  and  at  all 
levels.  Take  such  an  example  as  Hardwick 
Hall,  Derbyshire.  When  I visited  this  splendid 
old  mansion  some  years  since,  the  first  impres- 
eion  left  on  my  imagination  was  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  windows.  It  is  a perfect  lantern 
in  stone.  Yot,  withal,  no  one  can  say  that  their 
ouperficial  area,  reckoned  in  the  total,  is  too 
large,  so  skilfully  are  the  openings  for  light 
■equally  distributed.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
appearanoe  of  their  being  mere  holes  in  the 
wall.  Contrast  this  for  a moment  with  the  now 
fashionable  mode  of  building  windows  of  good 
width,  and  then  appearing  to  correct  this  by 
the  device  of  putting  a number  of  little  panes, 
divided  by  miniature  wooden  bars. 

I fanoy  that  I hear  some  one  asking,  “Did  not 
the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  men  do  the  same 
thing,  and  push  in  a quantity  of  lozsnge-shaped 
quarries,  cemented  together  by  lead,  thus  giving 
heavy  appearance  to  the  windows  and  taking 
away  much  light,  besides  having  to  strengthen 
the  lead  by  putting  the  heavy  prison -like 
stanchions  and  saddle-bars?”  My  reply  to 
this  is  that  the  lead  divisions,  even  though  as 
much  as  i-in.  wide,  threw  no  shade,  and  that 
the  amount  of  light  thus  obstructed  was  so 
infinitesimal  as  not  to  deserve  notice.  I am 
not,  however,  advocating  the  re-adoption  of 
lead-lights,  and  consider  the  practioe  of  putting 
diapered  or  painted  quarries  a half-and-half 
proceeding^  The  Mediaeval  men  used  quarry 
glass  for  obvious  reasons.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  suffer  from  cold  draughts 
of  air,  or  from  the  unwelcome  intrusion  of  rain. 
However  good  may  be  the  workmanship  of  the 
glaziers,  the  leading  may  be  affected  by  frost  or 
other  inevitable  damage.  The  more  joints,  the 
greater  room  for  weak,  insecure  places.  How- 
ever charming  may  be  the  effect  of  a mullioned 
window,  I believe  modern  taste  generally 
inclines  to  some  material  warmer  than  stone, 
actually  and  apparently.  Stone  inside  a room 
lis  chilly  to  look  at,  except  when  the  rays  of  the 
pun  catch  it  in  the  chequered  light  of  painted 
glass,  and  give  that  beautiful  effect  so  well 
delineated  by  a Joseph  Nash  or  a Horsley.  If 
plate  glass  is  used,  some  of  those  first-rate 
ivrought-iron  casements  can  be  used,  though 
iiven  if  painted  a bright  tint  they  have  not  so 
varm  an  appearance  as  the  woodwork  sash- 
livindows.  Mullions  and  transoms  can  also  be 
frightened  by  colour  and  gilding,  a portion  of 
he  natural  surface  of  the  stone  being  left, 
'he  old  objections  against  mullions  and  tran- 
soms may  be  said  to  have  vanished  since  sash- 
[yindows  have  been  accommodated  to  them,  the 
iimod  work  outside  only  showing  a very  narrow 
qiargin,  and  thus  scarcely  reducing  the  clear 
width  of  the  stone  lights.  The  sashes  can 
i laaily  be  locked  and  unlocked,  and  lifted  up  and 
flown,  by  several  well-known  new  mechanical 
ontrivances,  so  that  the  old  difficulties  of 
aeding  pairs  of  steps,  “loDg  arms,”  &c.,  no 
mger  exist.  The  early  revivers  of  the  Gothic 
oshool  perhaps  rather  prejudiced  the  public 
gainst  mullions  and  transoms  by  making  the 
! Jtual  lights  too  narrow,  owing  to  the  consider- 
I >le  projection  of  th9  woodwork  beyond  the 
one,  and  sometimes  by  not  sufficiently  study  - 
i ig  the  position  of  the  transom,  and  placing  it 
here  it  spoiled  the  view  by  cutting  across  the 
■e  awkwardly.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
itermined  that  this  complaint  should  no  longer 
i made,  and  in  his  domestic  work  it  will  be 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  windows  shows  a 

’ By  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey.  Read  at  the  meeting  of 
» Architectural  Association,  April  21,  1832.  See  p.  610, 

In  staircases,  hall?,  and  in  some  other  situations, 
uted  glans  may,  of  courje,  be  very  fitly  used.  In  the 
>ve  remark-  (which  refer  to  domestic  work  only),  I was 
her  alluding  to  the  m idem  practice  of  inserting  quarry 
ss  above  the  window-transom  level. 


very  narrow  margin  round  the  stone,  rather  too 
much  to  the  concealment  of  the  stiles  of  the 
sashes. 

After  the  Tudor  style,  the  Elizabethan  oame 
on  the  scene,  and  had  a long  oareer,  merging 
gradually  into  the  Jacobean.  The  great  dis- 
tinction, as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  architecture 
of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the  Mediaeval, 
is  that  it  waB  not  entirely  new.  The  Tudor  is 
original,  though  having  its  beginning  and 
foundation  on  prototypes  like  the  Norman  or 
Romanesque,  which,  commencing  with  a rude 
imitation  of  Classic  forms,  afterwards  developed 
the  undying  beauties  of  the  Mediaeval  Bchool. 
The  Elizabethan,  not  being  exactly  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  style,  but  the  outceme  of 
that  great  wave  of  the  Renaissance  bo  wor- 
shipped how  by  a certain  section  of  art-lovers, 
possesses  more  diversity  in  the  character  of  its 
nearly  contemporary  examples  than  is  the  case 
with  Mediaeval  work.  The  Renaissance  was 
possibly  more  popular  in  one  locality  than  in 
another,  or  longer  in  reaching  different  places, 
so  that  the  mixture  of  Classic  features  with 
Gothic  varies  muoh,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
general  character  of  Elizabethan  worlr.  I may 
remark  in  passing  that  the  term  Renaissance 
has  even  wider  bounds,  for  the  Renaissance  “stir” 
never  seems  to  have  ceased  Bince  it  began,  and 
is  continually  going  through  Borne  new  phase. 
It  has  certainly  had  a long  innings  since  its 
commencement  in  Italy.  I think  the  present 
great  desideratum  of  architects  is  some  style 
in  which  those  of  all  camps  can  meet  on 
neutral  ground.  Where  there  is  a common  basis 
action  is  practicable,  and  it  saves  a restless 
wandering  here  and  there.  The  work  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  seems  to  me  more  suit- 
able to  English  wants  than  that  later  Italian 
Renaissance  so  effectively  manipulated  by  an 
Inigo  Jones,  a Wren,  a Vanbrugh,  or  a Cham- 
bers. I suppose  the  Queen  Aune  style  is  an 
attempt  in  this  direction,  the  result  of  a spirit 
of  architectural  charity.  Like  Elizabethan,  it 
has  much  of  the  freedom  and  abandon  of 
Gothic  work,  without  demanding  Medimval 
details,  though  following  in  the  same  road  and 
aiming  at  honesty  in  principle  and  substantial 
construction.  The  Qaeen  Anne  style  appears  to 
bo  the  means  to  an  end.  Even  in  its  short  life 
how  great  the  ohanges  have  been  ! It  has 
sobered  down,  become  more  chastened,  less 
extravagant.  The  mullion  and  transom  are 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
optional  to  introduce  the  pediment  or  any  other 
Classic  feature.  I wish  the  mullion,  &c.,  coaid 
be  more  a feature  in  the  prevalent  style,  with 
which  it  is  quite  as  much  in  accordance  as  in  the 
period  of  Francis  I.,  where  it  was  so  usual. 

In  Elizabethan  work,  as  may  be  said  of  other 
styles  where  aemicironlar  arches  are  the  rule, 
not  the  exception,  the  variety  in  the  mould iogs 
is  much  less  than  in  Mediaeval  architecture 
(particularly  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
thirteenth  century  in  England).  It  is  here  that 
Gothio  architecture  has  the  very  great  ad- 
vantage, almost,  I might  say,  beyond  any  other. 
But  I do  not  see  why  in  these  liberal,  catholic- 
minded  days  it  should  not  be  permissible  to 
poach  a little  on  these  preserves,  and  carry  off 
some  of  their  beautiful  mouldings.  In  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture,  the  same  waut  of 
variety  in  the  mouldings  is  seen. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  consists  ia  the  enriched 
plaster  ceilings,  of  which  there  are  several 
distinct  types,  the  variety  being  great.  The 
manner  in  which  conventional  fruit  and  flowers 
and  grotesques  are  treated,  with  so  much  spirit 
and  cleverness,  give  much  force  to  the  ceilings. 
Besides  these,  which  are  designed  in  a compara- 
tively flat  way,  there  is  another  kind  with 
occasional  pendants.  However  handsome  and 
boldly  decorative  the  latter  may  be,  owing  to 
the  life  and  variety  they  afford,  as  well  as  the 
emphasizing  of  the  pattern,  they  are  not  very 
comfortable  objects  to  gaze  at,  especially  in 
ordinary  rooms,  where,  owing  to  the  limited 
height,  they  are  nearer  the  eye  aud  more 
formidable-looking  than  if  at  doable  the  height, 
though  in  reality  they  then  would  be  much  more 
dangerous  in  case  of  accident.  In  practice, 
however,  pendants  can  readily  be  made  perfectly 
safe.  Plaster  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  in  itself  oostly,  while  it  reflects  light 
when  white  or  of  some  light  tint — always  an 
advantage  in  this  country,  particularly  in  smoky 
oities.  If  the  ornamentation  of  a ceiling  is  to 
be  elaborate  and  in  high  relief,  there  are  several 
materials  which  can  be  fixed  in  Blabs  without 


the  paraphernalia  of  scaffolding  and  dirt  which 
ia  inevitable  with  a wet  plastic  material.  To 
the  architects  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  there- 
fore, I think  we  owe  a great  debt  for  their 
practical  treatment  of  the  domestio  ceiling. 
There  is  a good  compromise  between  the  plaster 
ceiling  and  the  wooden  one, — I mean  a lath- and- 
plaster  surface,  to  whioh  oak  or  deal  ribs, 
forming  ornamentally  devised  panels,  can  be 
fixed. 

In  Late  Renaissance  work  there  are,  of  course, 
very  beautiful  examples  of  plaster  ceilings,  as 
also  in  the  Adams’  style,  with  its  refined  orna- 
ments in  delicate  relief.  But  there  is  still  a 
charm  in  Elizabethan  ceilings  (not  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  my  own  eyes)  not  discernible  in  other 
styles. 

To  that  man  who  values  the  “silver  streak  of 
sea,”  who  loves  the  insular  character  of  our 
architecture  (so  little  imbued  with  Classio  influ- 
ence as  compared  with  Continental  work),  and 
does  not  waot  to  see  wagon-loads  of  foreign 
detail  carried  through  a dark  tunnel,  the  Eliza- 
bethan, like  our  own  type  of  Gothic,  has  the 
virtue  of  being  essentially  British,  native  of  the 
soil.  The  terraces,  with  their  picturesque 
balustrades,  set  down  in  an  old-fa9hioned,  for- 
mally laid-out  garden,  are  another  great  feature 
of  the  times  cf  “good  Queen  Bess.”  Who  does 
not  well  know,  at  least  by  illustration,  Doro- 
thy Vernon’s  walk  at  Haddon  Hall,  a delightful 
specimen  of  a sensible  design  of  balustrade, 
with  the  bold  circular  knobs  on  the  piers,  a 
feature  whioh  always  tells?  There  is  muoh 
more  variety  in  these  Elizibethan  balustrades 
than  in  the  more  severe  Italian  work,  as  intri- 
cate geometric  and  sometimes  elaborately 
floriated  patterns  abound.  Toe  ornamental 
crestinga  bo  bay-windows,  and  the  chimney-pieces, 
of  very  varied  designs,  also  form  noteworthy 
features  of  this  period.  In  woodwork,  such  as 
doors  and  ornamental  wainsooting,  there  is  mueh 
variety  and  play  of  fanoy.  A loose  rein  iB 
given,  bub  the  ourb  is  Btill  there,  to  be  applied 
when  necessary.  Surely  it  is  a mistake  to 
imagine  that  when  designing  Gothic  panelling, 
for  example,  it  is  always  necessary  to  insert 
ousping?  I think  it  possible  to  produce  some- 
thing not  inharmonious  with  that  style  without 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  marks  peeping 
out.  Lozenge-shaped  and  other  geometrically- 
formed  panels  give  much  scope  for  change,  and 
if  well  moulded  have  a very  ornamental  effect. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  where  cuspiDg  is 
employed  is  that  it  increases  the  cost  so  much, 
©wing  to  the  waste  of  stuff  if  worked  out  of  the 
solid.  It  is  a very  common  remark,  and  one  made 
particularly  by  the  followers  of  the  Queen  Anne 
school,  that  however  beautiful  and  suitable  an 
adaptation  of  Early  English  or  Decorated  may  be 
as  regards  the  exterior  of  a building,  yet  in  the 
internal  fittings  the  architect  is  at  sea,  and  has 
no  precedent  to  follow.  That  may  be  true,  bub 
so  much  the  better,  as  more  soope  for  original 
invention  is  brought  about.  Surely  a style 
which  had  such  a successful  reign  for  more  than 
350  years  is  elastic  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
circumstances ! 

In  old  houses,  it  ia  very  usual  to  see  oak 
wainscoting  the  whole  height  of  the  room,  with 
perhaps,  also,  an  oak  ceiling.  This  is  not  only 
very  costly, — a thing  much  to  be  considered  in 
these  days, — but  tends  to  absorb  a good  deal  of 
light,  while  it  lessens  the  apparent  size  of  a 
room.  The  plaster  frieze  is  more  of  an 
Elizabethan  or  Renaissance  feature  than  a 
Gothic  one,  but  there  can  be  no  incongruity  in 
its  connexion  with  wainscoting.  Papier-mache, 
carton-pierre,  or  other  such  material,  could,  of 
course,  be  just  as  suitably  used. 

The  complete  result  of  the  Classic  revival 
which  had  been  every  year  more  and  more  per- 
meating the  Elizabethan  work,  is  seen  in  the 
admirable  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  whose  reputa- 
tion, if  it  depended  on  nothing  else,  might  fairly 
rest  on  the  fragment  left  us  of  the  great  palace 
once  contemplated  at  Whitehall.  Perhaps  the 
style  ia  too  severe  and  uncompromising  for  those 
who  apparently  delight  to  turn  topsy-turvy 
every  rule  of  architectural  propriety.  Grace, 
harmonious  proportion,  good  effect  of  light  and 
shade,  all  these  virtues  we  find  in  Jones’s  works. 
Happily,  the  whole  design  of  the  palace  at 
Whitehall  has  been  preserved  for  our  examina- 
tion. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  treatment  of  Classio 
may,  I suppose,  be  considered  more  free  than 
that  of  Jones.  Cerbaiuly,  his  skilful  and  original 
adaptation  of  Classic  details  to  the  purposes  of 
an  English  spire  (a  feature  previously  exclusively 
Gothio),  was  very  successful.  Unhappily,  scarcely 
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a year  passes  without  the  City  of  London  losing 
one  of  these  unique  examples.  It  has.  be9n 
alleged  by  Wren’s  detractors,  as  an  objection  to 
his  dexterity  in  spires,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  or  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheap- 
side,  that  it  was  a poor  expedient  to  pile  up 
order  above  order  ia  the  endeavour  to  make  an 
elongated  pyramidal  outline.  But  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  translation  of  Gothic  into 
Classic  has  been  effeoted  ought  to  disarm  all 
criticism.  The  task  of  securing  a good  outline 
was  even  more  difficult.  In  a Gothic  spire,  if 
the  architect  ia  fortunats  enough  to  get  the 
proper  angle,  neither  too  sharp  nor  too  obtuse, 
and  to  place  the  spire-lights  so  as  not  to  ola9h 
or  interfere  with  the  pleasing  pyramidal  contour, 
all  is  right.  If,  also, — this  is  most  important, — 
the  junction  with  the  tower  ia  successfully 
managed,  all  ia  comparatively  plain  sailing. 
But,  of  course,  the  number  of  “ifa”  have  to  be 
very  carefully  considered.  In  the  Classic 
instance  one  has  to  deal  with  a series  of  curved 
lines  next  the  sky,  some  of  which  may  look  very 
awkward,  and  thus  injure  the  effect  of  all 
the  others.  In  the  Mediaeval,  there  is  only  in 
the  beginning  the  oblique  outline  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a skeletou,  the  pinnacles  and  lnoarnes 
being  applied  as  may  seem  best  afterwards.  So, 
when  speaking  of  the  merits  of  certain  styles  of 
architecture,  I think  the  Wrenian  spire  onghtto 
hold  a high  place.  Wren  was  ably  followed  by 
his  talented  pupil,  Hawksmoor,  and  afterwards 
by  Gibbs,  whose  beautiful  towers  and  spires,  of 
bright-looking  Portland  stone,  still,  happily,  help 
to  embellish  London. 

Next  on  my  list  comes  the  period  of  Queen 
Anne,  from  which  fountain-head  so  many  at  the 
present  day  draw  their  inspiration.  Specimens 
of  that  reign  are  not  very  attractive,  and  seem 
heavy.  Being  brought  in  by  William  of  Orange 
and  his  Dutch  followers,  like  most  transplanta- 
tions it  did  not  thrive  here  so  well  as  in  its 
native  clime,  where  the  Btyle  was  so  well 
adapted  to  the  surroundings.  The  modern 
Queen  Anne,  I need  scarcely  say,  is  so  different 
to  the  old  that  the  foregoing  remarks  cannot 
refer  to  it.  I regret  that  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  succeeding 
English  styles  up  to  the  present  day. 

And  now  a few  words  about  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental styles  of  architecture.  The  Romanesque 
of  Germany  is  very  honest  and  vigorous.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic 
features  to  an  Englishman  is  the  external  gallery 
or  deep  arcade  occurring  just  below  the  eaves- 
line  of  the  roof  or  carried  up  the  raking  line  of 
a gable  end  of  flat  pitch.  Suoh  a detail  as  this 
gives  force  and  variety  of  light  and  shade  to  a 
building  externally  which  no  amount  of  orna- 
ment could  afford,  and  redeems  it  from  any 
monotony  or  flatness.  The  multitude  of  towers 
and  spires  to  the  great  German  chnrohes  (which 
is  a feature  also  in  those  of  Lombardy)  has  a very 
picturesque  effect.  When  the  Romanesque  in 
Germany  developed  into  the  full-fledged  Gothio, 
some  of  the  charm  seems  to  have  fled,  and  the 
Frenchmen  have  the  greater  advantage  in  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  As  has  been  ad- 
mirably shown  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer,  the  Ger- 
mans had  a most  happy  knack  of  adapting 
their  buildings  to  their  sites  (many  of  them  very 
romantic),  so  that  in  some  places  it  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  ancient  rock  begins  and  the 
human  handiwork  ends.  In  the  narrow  Btreets 
of  the  towns  and  cities  (as  notably  at  Nurem- 
berg) the  pioturesqueneasof  the  houses  probably 
cannot  be  excelled  in  Europe,  not  even  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  The  corbelled-out  turrets 
and  other  features  afford  immense  variety  of 
sky-line,  &c. 

The  proximity  of  France  ha3  enabled  most 
architects  to  well  study  the  architecture  there, 
and  even  those  who  have  not  personally  visited 
that  country  must  be  well  acquainted  with  its 
general  lines  through  Viollet  le  Due’s  works.  I 
think  it  is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  the 
extraordinary  skill  with  which  Le  Due  handled 
his  artistio  pencil,  and  his  novel  and  original 
mode  of  showing  and  explaining  the  driest 
details  of  architecture,  invested  the  most  pro- 
saic, humdrum  subjects  with  almost  a glamour 
of  romance.  Were  a draughtsman  of  like 
subtlety  and  ability  to  spring  up  in  England 
and  publish  an  illustrated  dictionary  of  onr 
English  architecture,  I firmly  believe  that,  as 
ar  as  n ative  examples  go,  an  equally  good,  if 
not  better,  assortment  would  be  found. 

What  shall  I call  the  merits  of  French  Gothic  ? 
Perhaps,  first,  I should  mention  the  boldness  and 
breadth  of  the  earlier  types.  The  conventional 


accordance  with  the  surroundings.  Then  there 
was  the  nobility  of  stone  groining,  or,  at  least, 
stone  barrel  - vaulting,  applied  to  even  the 
humblest  village  churoh.  This  is  more  monu- 
mental and  lasting  than  the  more  common  way 
we  had  in  England  of  using  timber  roofs,  many 
of  which  have  long  since  perished  through  fire 
and  decay,  and  which,  in  consequence,  have  been 
replaced  by  miserable  modern  roofs,  or  even  lath- 
and-plaster  flat  ceilings.  The  cluster  of  subsi- 
diary chapels,  so  usual  in  France  to  an  apse,  gives 
an  admirable  effect  to  the  interior,  which  is  rare 
in  England,  Westminster  Abbey,  being  one  of 
the  principal  examples. 

Turning  the  other  way,  and  looking  at  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  French  as  compared  with 
English,  there  is  the  exaggerated  height  of  some 
of  the  ohurches,  the  narrowness  of  the  bays  and 
the  crowding-in  of  the  windows  in  consequence; 
the  frequent  absence  of  the  triforium  stage, 
except  in  earlier  work  ; and  the  great  width  of 
the  lancet  windows.  The  latter  are  inferior  in 
effect  to  our  long  narrow  Early  English  lancets, 
which,  being  widely  splayed  internally,  are  by 
no  means  niggardly  in  affording  sufficient  light. 
Then  the  window  tracery  has  but  little  variety 
as  oompared  with  English  Decorated,  though  I 
am  free  to  admit  that, in  the  striving  for  change, 
forms  more  ourious  than  beautiful  are  to  be 
found  in  some  of  our  late  Geometrio  Decorated 
windows.  Nevertheless,  in  French  windows  a 
want  of  scale  and  balance  between  the  parts  of 
the  tracery  is  seen  more  often  than  in  English 
work.  I have  before  commented  on  the  merits 
of  the  mouldings  ]of  the  two  countries,  so  need 
not  again  enlarge  upon  them.  In  Early  French 
work  the  buttresses,  with  their  long  slopes 
destitute  of  a projecting  drip  to  each  joint,  look 
crude  and  rough  as  oompared  with  the  delicate 
drips  found  in  even  the  plainest  and  most  simple 
of  our  village  churches.  Suoh  treatment  is  very 
suitable  for  brickwork.  Ordinary  bricks  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  by  merely  cutting  off 
the  lower  edges  where  the  oblique  line  impinges 
on  the  horizontal.  The  scolloping  out  to  the 
pyramidal  tops  of  pinnacles  or  to  spires  in  early 
French  work  appears  more  suggestive  of  plain 
tiles  or  oak  shingles  (the  former  of  whioh  are 
often  so  treated  in  Surrey  and  Sussex)  than  of 
stone.  In  masonry  I do  not  know  any  old 
English  example,  except,  of  course,  in  Norman 
work,  of  which  there  is  a good  specimen  at 
Kilmersdon  Church,  near  RadBtock,  in  the  form 
of  a kind  of  frieze.  Surely  in  England  we 
managed  the  treatment  of  the  geueral  field  (to 
borrow  an  heraldic  term)  of  our  spires  better 
than  either  in  France  or  Germany,  leaving  the 
simple  unadorned  surface  generally,  but  placing 
bands  of  panelled  ornamentation,  as  at  Salisbury, 
or  as  in  a modern  example,  that  of  the  spire  to 
Skellton  Church,  near  ltipon,  the  design  of  the 
late  William  Burges.  Other  modes  of  effecting 
the  same  object  of  enriching  the  spire  were  by 
the  adoption  of  crestiogs  at  intervals  round  it, 
as  at  Bonsall  Churob,  near  Matlock,  or  still  more 
oommonly  by  means  of  pinnacles  and  spire- 
lights.  All  these  plans  seem  superior,  I may 
say,  to  the  openwork  spires  of  Germany. 

In  spite  of  one’s  better  judgment,  the  exu- 
berant richness  and  grace  of  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Flamboyant  period  almost  foroes  one  to 
admire  it.  The  discontinuous  arch  dying  into  a 
pier  of  some  simple  or  circular  section,  without 
any  intermediate  capital,  is  rarely  found  in 
English  work,  though  frequent  in  late  French. 
With  thick  walls,  it,  is  very  effective,  as  in  such 
examples  as  the  old  Parish  Church  at  Clevedon, 
Somerset,  and  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall,  of  the 
Early  Decorated  period.  I have  often  thought 
how,  in  our  work  nowadays,  more  might  be 
made  of  this  kind  of  pier,  instead  of  almost  in- 
variably using  the  cylindrical  or  octagonal,  or 
other  form  of  pier  based  on  the  circle.  When 
churches  are  built  with  naves  of  good  width,  but 
with  the  aisles  very  narrow  and  used  for  little 
more  than  passages,  the  slight  additional  ob- 
struction caused  by  the  square  form  is  hardly 
worth  attention.  In  suoh  cases,  bricks,  or  even 
rough  looal  stone,  might  be  used  with  perfect 
safety  (by  having  proper  bonders),  instead  of 
free- stone,  marble,  or  granite. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  the  square  and  cir- 
cular-planned abacus,  I Bnppose  there  will 
always  be  difference  of  opinion.  The  advocates 
of  the  former  expatiate  on  the  advantage  of 
having  plenty  of  space  for  square  devised 
orders  of  arch  mouldings,  aud  maintain  that  the 
angles  of  the  abacus  afford  good  reason  for 
special  treatment  of  the  carving  nnder  them,  and 
thus  allow  of  more  variety  in  the  foliage  than  is 


that  there  is  more  boldness  in  the  sharply- 
defined  straight  lines  than  in  the  softer  ciroular 
forma.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  in  England  we  are  less  severe  in  this 
respect  than  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  the 
people  never  thoroughly  emancipated  themselves 
from  Classic  traditions.  The  oircular  abaous, 
too,  shows  greater  changes  than  the  square 
when  examined  from  different  points  of  view. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  two  should  not  be 
used  in  the  same  building,  the  square  in  the 
lower,  and  probably  less  decorated  portion,  and 
the  circular  above.  Both  forms  are  found  in 
French  work.  Each  is  good  and  appropriate  in 
its  way,  but  as  an  Englishman  I plead  for  the 
more  general  adoption  of  those  features  on 
whioh  the  more  particular  stamp  of  our  fore- 
fathers’ approval  has  been  placed. 

With  the  consideration  of  French  architecture 
I am  compelled  to  draw  to  a close  these  remarks. 
When  I commenced  to  write  this  paper,  I had 
intended  to  traverse  a wider  field,  and  had,  in 
fact,  committed  to  paper  a good  deal  more  than 
1 have  inclnded  in  this  last  revision.  The  sub- 
ject expanded  and  displayed  its  largeness,  and 
so  I found  it  more  prudent  to  confine  my  notes 
to  a few  styles  rather  than  the  many,  while  per- 
mitting myself  to  branch  out  when  I could  rea- 
sonably do  so.  Although  I have  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  quotations  from  books, 
or  to  go  over  ground  already  well  trodden,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  a certain  amount  of  repe- 
tition has  been  unavoidable,  as  otherwise  t should 
have  appeared  to  have  overlooked  some  leading 
characteristics  of  the  styles  noticed. 

Publio  critioism  has  frequently  assailed 
modern  architects  for  their  want  of  originality 
and  inventiveness,  condemning  their  worship  of  ( 
precedent  and  imitation  of  “ past  dead  styles,  i 
Considering  that  the  great  Perpendicular  era  ) 
lasted  some  150  years,  and  that  the  distinctions  d 
between  the  first  and  th9  last  specimens  of  it 
are  not  so  widely  different,  it  is  rather  hard  that 
architects  should  be  expeoted  now  to  invent  a 
new  style  all  of  a sudden.  Daring  the  last  few 
years,  however,  there  has  been  less  Btriot 
adherence  to  precedent,  and,  as  I have  endea- 
voured to  show,  a general  movement  towards 
some  kind  of  architecture  suited  to  the  present 
clay,  though  I think  it  almost  impossible  in 
modern  times,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  travel  and 
to  other  obvious  reasons,  that  all  practitioners 
Bhould  be  in  such  accord  as  in  the  Middle  Agee. 

It  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  what  has.i 
been  the  aim  of  this  leoture  ? My  idea  has,; 
been  to  show  how  much  may  be  learned  from  the  J 
study  of  past  and  present  styles,  both  those  in  i 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Therefore,  much  1: 
as  I have  pleaded  for  adhering  to  the  charaote-  3l 
rustics  of  native  architecture,  I do  not  shut  my  ; 
eyes  to  the  great  ad  vantages  of  foreign  travel,  !i 
to  which  I can  testify  from  personal  experience.  s| 
It  is  possible  to  engraft  some  features  of ) 
European  architecture  into  our  own  vernacular  n 
without  interfering  with  its  insular  character.il 
And  as  I remarked  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  ij 
architects  are  lesB  foreign  in  their  tastes  than  J 
a few  years  since. 

I have  not  been  standing  here  as  the  would-be  i: 
apostle  of  any  particular  sohool  to  the  oonfusiom 
of  other  old  and  new  odos,  but  have  tried  to  lay  i 
before  you,  quite  dispassionately,  I trust,  some: 
reflections  which  have  been  floating  on  my  mind,  c 
and  so  crave  permission  to  leave  you  to  form  i 
your  own  conclusions. 
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stiff  style  of  its  soulptured  foliage  was  in  perfect  I possible  with  a circular  capital.  They  affirm 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading: 
of  the  paper, 

The  President  (Mr.  Aston  Webb)  observed  that; 
somehow  or  other  mullions  and  sashes  did  not 
seem  to  go  very  well  together.  If  mullions  were1 
used,  transoms  were  a necessity  if  the  windows, 
were  lofty,  and  under  such  circumstances  the! 
use  of  sashes  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  effeot.( 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Ferrey  as  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  details  of  all  styles  for  suggestions* 
and  ideas,  instead  of  slavishly  adhering  to  one 
style;  and,  in  fact,  ho  did  not  see  why  arohi-1 
tecta  should  not,  as  a body,  strive  more  than  they 
did  to  make  architecture  a progressive  art,, 
working  from  and  seeking  to  improve  upon  the; 
best  modern  buildings,  rather  than  closely* 
imitating  ancient  buildings.  Let  architects i 
closely  study  the  best  examples  of  modern  times,, 
in  whatever  style,  taking  suoh  typical  buildings: 
as  the  Reform  Club,  the  New  Law  Courts,  that 
Natural  History  Museum,  or  Lowther  Lodge. 
Let  them  find  wherein  any  of  those  buildings* 
were  defective,  either  in  planning  or  design,  and; 
seek  to  avoid  their  defects  in  future  buildings.: 
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The  pursuit  of  such  a course  would  be  the  only 
means  of  getting  away  from  the  present  illogioal 
method  of  working,  and  was  the  only  way  in 
which  to  make  the  architecture  of  the  present 
a living  art. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  Mr.  Trubahawe,  and  Mr. 
H.  G.  Turner  also  offered  a few  remarks,  the 
last-named  gentleman  endorsing  the  President’s 
rema'ks  as  to  the  study  of  modern  buildings, 
which,  he  believed,  was  the  only  possible  way  of 
arriving  at  a Yic  orian  style  of  architecture. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ftrrey  for  his  paper,  he  briefly  replied,  and 
the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MATTHEW, 
BAYSWATER. 

VieiT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  paid 
a visit  to  the  new  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
St.  Petersburg-place,  Bayswater,  which  is  to  be 
opened  on  the  20tb  inst.  The  visitors  were 
received  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and 
by  Mr.  Buck,  the  general  foreman  of  the  con- 
tractors. The  church  is  noteworthy  in  several 
respects,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  will  afford  to  nearly  every  one  of  its  con- 
gregation  of  1,500  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
pulpit,  leotern,  and  Communion-table.  It  con- 
sists on  plan  of  a nave,  98  ft.  by  49  ft. ; a chancel, 
20  ft.  deep  by  24  ft.  6 in.  wide  ; shallow  transepts 
north  and  south  of  the  nave,  13  ft.  deep,  and 
extending  in  width  across  two  bays  of  the 
nave, — the  columns  of  the  nave  arcade  being 
19ft.  from  centre  to  centre;  shallow  aisles,  used 
only  as  gangways  ; a baptistery  towards  the 
north-east  corner ; and  a tower  at  the  north-east 
corner.  Owing  to  the  site  being  on  the  western 
side  of  St.  Petersburg-place  the  usual  practice 
of  orientation  is  not  followed  ; indeed,  it  is  totally 
i reversed,  for  the  chancel  is  at  the  west  end  of 
i the  building.  Flauking  the  chancel  on  either 
i hand  are  Btone  galleries  of  light  and  graceful 
( appearance  (one  being  intended  for  the  organ 
I and  the  other  for  the  Sunday-sohool  children), 
a Across  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  will  be  a 
lj  gallery  capable  of  seating  about  150  persons. 

With  the  exception  of  these  and  of  about  the 
I,  same  number  in  the  transepts,  the  whole  of  the 
b congregation  will  be  accommodated  in  the  nave. 
E The  roof  is  of  kingpost  construction,  with 
E,  cusped  principals,  these  and  the  purlins 
* being  of  Memel  timber  stained  of  a dark 

1 colour.  The  Bpaces  between  the  purlins  are 
boarded  with  yellow  Memel,  stained  of  a 
lighter  tint,  and  are  divided  into  panels  by 
means  of  gilding.  The  height  from  the  floor 
, to  the  springing  of  the  roof  is  50  ft. ; to  the 
alpoint  where  it  is  ceiled,  75  ft. ; and  to  the 
fridge,  about  82  ft.  There  are  five  bays  to  the 
nnave,  of  the  width  before  mentioned,  and  a 
^narrower  bay  at  the  east  end.  A very  noticeable 
i, '.feature  in  the  church  is  the  continuous  clear- 
-story, which  consists  of  ten  two-light  windows, 
,j6  ft.  wide  by  20  ft.  high,  on  either  side,  there 
yibeing  two  of  these  two-light  windows  over  each 
i may  of  the  nave.  The  roofs  of  the  transepts  are 
jikept  low  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  of 
ssthese  clearstory  windows.  There  is  a very  good 
ncGeometrio  five-light  window  at  the  east  end, 
iwhile  at  the  west  end,  over  the  reredos,  are 
eaihree  large  lancets  surmounted  by  a rose  win- 
. flow.  The  chancel  has  a groined  stone  roof,  the 
i aisles  and  transepts  being  vaulted  in  concrete 
8 with  stone  ribs.  Internally  the  whole  effect  is  very 
,l>food,  though  involving,  as  will  have  been  seeu 
> nrom  our  brief  description,  a departure  from  the 
i ii  trdinarily  accepted  traditions  of  church  planning, 
.’he  architectural  details  are  Bimple,  and  there 
8 no  redundancy  of  carving,  but  what  there  is 
a good.  The  stonework  internally  is  of  Corsham 
.uOown.  Externally  Box  Ground  is  used  for 
uoins,  mullions,  drips,  and  for  the  spire.  The 
Tiower  will  be  130  ft.  high  to  the  springing  of  the 
pire,  whioh  will  rise  a further  distance  of  90  ft., 
lakiDg  a total  height  of  220  ft.  It  will  thus 
e one  of  the  highest  spires  in  the  West  of 
n'iiondon.  Bargate  stone,  coming  from  near 
i iodalming,  is  used  for  the  walling  externally. 
|he  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Dove  Bros., 
ad  therefore  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  that  the 
i hole  of  the  work  is  well  executed.  The  tower 
ad  spire  are  not  yet  completed,  but  will  be 
Arried  up  beyond  the  point  which  is  now 
jaohed  (some  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  high)  without  un- 
ie  acessary  delay.  The  pulpit,  font,  and  reredos, 
hich  are  all  of  stone,  have  been  executed  by 
ic;ie  contractors,  the  reredos  under  the  super- 


intendence of  Mr.  James  Osborn.  The  carving 
of  the  foliage  of  capitals,  diapers,  &o.,  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Baird,  and  the  heads  and  figures 
are  by  Mr.  Lawler.  The  glazing  is  by  the  con 
tractors ; the  lectern  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son. 
Pea1  d,  & Co.;  and  the  gas-fitting  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis.  The  floor  is  paved  with  Gre- 
gory’s patent  wood  paving,  set  in  pitch  on  a 
concrete  bed.  The  cost  of  the  baptistery,  in- 
cluding the  font,  has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs. 
Hunter ; and  the  pulpit  has  been  presented  by 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Allcroft,  wife  of  the  patron  of  the 
living,  who  has  himself  been  a large  contributor 
to  the  cost  of  erecting  the  church,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  a former  ohuroh  of  very  mean 
character.  The  new  church  was,  in  fact,  built 
completely  over  and  around  the  old  one,  before 
the  latter  was  demolished. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  SOIREE. 

The  Members'  Soirde  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult., 
in  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
street, — the  experience  of  the  laBt  few  years 
having  shown  that  the  accommodation  in  Cun- 
duit-street  is  too  restricted  for  this  annual  rd- 
union.  The  younger  members  were,  of  course, 
present  in  full  force,  and  they  were  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  not  a few  of  those  “ potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signiors”  of  the  profession 
who  have  always  shown  a warm  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Association.  The  theatrical  en- 
tertainment comprised  two  pieces,  “Fitzamythe 
of  Firzsmythe  Hall,”  and  ‘‘A  Thumping 
Legacy,”  most  of  the  players  being  members  of 
the  Association.  In  the  last-named  piece,  Mr. 
M.  Rogers,  as  Jerry  Ominous,  won  well-deserved 
applause.  In  the  first  piece,  Fitzsmythe  (ex- 
cellently impersonated  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Appleton) 
is  a parvenu  who,  having  prospered  in  trade, 
buys  up  the  “ aucestral  hall”  of  the  Fiizsmythes, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  adopts  the 
aristocratic  surname  of  its  former  owners  in 
lieu  of  his  own  very  much  more  plebeian  desig- 
nation.  By  and  by  a claimant  to  the  ancient 
name  turns  up,  in  the  person  of  an  archi- 
tect, practising  or  seeking  praotice  under 
the  assumed  name  of  “Frank  Tottenham, 
F.R.I.B.A.,”  who  promises  to  forego  his  right  to 
claim  the  name  of  Fitzsmythe  on  condition  that 
the  occupier  of  Fitzsmythe  Hall  will  have  that 
ancestral  mansion  “ thoroughly  restored  to  its 
pristine  beauty  and  grandeur,” — of  which,  by 
the  way,  the  “ scenery  ” did  not  exhibit  any 
traoes.  The  parvenu  shows  his  appreciation  of 
what  is  meant  by  “restoration”  by  exclaiming, 
“ Done  ! I’ll  have  it  thoroughly  whitewashed 
from  top  to  bottom  !”  It  turns  out  eventually 
that  the  supposed  architect  is  only  a farmer's 
son  who  has  assumed  the  character  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  has  obtained  permission  to  sketoh 
some  of  the  “ choice  bits  ” about  the  mansion, 
in  order  to  make  love  to  the  parvenu’s  daughter, 
Penelope.  The  aoting  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton 
as  Frank  Tottenham,  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Quiok  as 
Gregory  (a  man-servant),  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Kill- 
mister  as  Mrs.  Fitzsmythe,  and  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Rogers  as  Penelope,  was  very  good. 

The  programme  placed  in  the  hands  of  visitors 
was  embellished  by  a rather  cleverly-conceived 
and  executed  pictorial  “ skit.”  In  the  back- 
ground a number  of  lads  are  seen  running  from 
their  Alma  Mater  towards  a building  bearing 
the  letters  “ A. A.”  on  a tablet  over  the  doorway. 
This  building  is  characterised  not  only  by  pic- 
turesqueness, but  by  eclecticism  in  a very 
marked  degree, — symbolical,  no  doubt,  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
Having  profited  by  the  leotures,  classes,  visits 
to  buildings,  and  other  aids  to  professional  com- 
potency  offered  by  the  Association,  the  members, 
attracted  by  the  blandishments  of  “The  Sweet- 
stuff  Man  ” (who  bears  a sufficiently  exact  like- 
neBB  to  the  coming  President  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Horace  Jones), 
are  rushing  helter-Bkelter  across  the  road  to  the 
door  of  the  Institute,  over  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Walk  up  ! Walk  up  ! Entrance  by 
Examination!”  The  “ Sweetstuff  Man ’’has  a 
bai-ket  full  of  medals,  prizes,  and  honourable 
mentions,  and  holds  other  inducements  (such 
as  the  Soane  Medallion,  the  Pugin  Student- 
ship, and  the  Godwin  Bursary)  in  his  hands. 
Although  he  is  exhorting  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  “ come  and  be  plucked,”  they 
are  seen  rushing  in  large  numbers  to  the 
door  in  Conduit-street  (the  crush  is  as  great  as 
was  that  in  the  wretched  little  cloak-room  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  is  saying 


a very  great  deal  for  the  zeal  and  numerical  and 
physical  strength  of  candidates  for  the  Obli- 
gatory Examination).  While,  however,  there  is 
his  rush  to  the  front  door  of  the  Institute 
by  candidates  for  admission  as  Associates  by 
Examination,  one  or  two  persons  (labelled 

F.R.I.B.A.”)  are  seen  entering  by  a back-door. 
Among  other  inducements  to  join  the  Institute, 
placards  announce  that  it  has  “ The  Smallest 
Lending  Library  in  the  Profession  ” ; that 
there  are  “ To  be  seen  within,  Portraits  of  Past 
Presidents:  Whichcord  is  now  added”;  and 
Lbat  the  “ Premises  have  been  re-decorated 
regardless  of  expense, — 4,000£.” 

A very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  by  all  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  present. 


“THE  CRADLE  OF  ART.” 

The  lecture  which  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  de- 
livered last  week  before  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Arts,  upon  which  occa- 
sion Lord  Ronald  Gower  cccnpiea  the  chair,  may 
be  summarised  as  follows.  The  subject  waB  “The 
Cradle  of  Art,”  and  this  the  lecturer,  who  was 
repeatedly  applauded  during  the  evening,  un- 
hesitatingly placed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
After  describing  the  physical  aspect  of  Egypt, 
its  flora  and  fauna  and  atmospheric  peculiarities, 
and  bhowing  the  courte  of  the  river  from  the 
Delta  to  itB  bifurcation  into  the  Blue  and  White 
Nile  at  Kbartoun,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  the 
people  and  to  the  earnest  and  emotional  cha- 
racter of  their  religion,  and  showed  Low  inti- 
mately allied  this  was  with  their  art.  He 
touched  upon  the  more  salient  features  of  their 
history,  and  showed  that  Egypt  did  not  lapse 
into  sensualism  till  the  Ptolemaic  period.  He 
referred  to  the  several  canons  of  proportion  that 
prevailed  from  time  to  time,  and  brought  for- 
ward the  theory  that  the  full  front  eye  in  the 
profile  faoe  was  juot  as  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  some  hierarchic  law  as  of  art  ignoranoe.  He 
maintained  that  the  Egyptians  knew  perfectly 
the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  fact  had  been 
thoroughly  established.  It  was  not  quite  so 
clear  that  in  working  those  remarkably  miuute 
patterns  in  glass  so  common  daring  the  Roman 
occupation,  that  they  were  aided  by  the  use  of  a 
magnifier ; but  the  people  who  understood  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe,  the  lecturer  thought,  might 
possibly  enough  have  stumbled  upon  a globular 
glass  magnifier. 

The  lecturer  was  very  emphatic,  in  short,  in 
attributing  to  the  Egyptians  much  of  our 
Western  knowledge,  aud  asserted  that  in  the 
Nile  Valley  was  not  only  the  cradle  of  the  arts, 
but  of  the  science,  philosophy,  and  religion  of 
the  world. 

The  remarks  of  the  speakers  who  followed  were 
all  more  or  less  complimentary  to  the  lecturer, 
and  among  them  were  Messrs.  Edmeston, 
Stuart- Glennie,  Phene  Spiers,  Bertiu,  Dr. 
Phene,  and  the  chairman,  Lord  Ronald  Gower. 

Cordial  voteB  of  thanks  were  passed  both  to 
the  leoturer  and  the  chairman. 


THE  LAMBETH  ART  POTTERY  AND 
FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  DOULTON. 

Some  highly  interesting  statements  relative 
to  the  progress  and  development  of  art  pottery 
at  the  Lambeth  Works  were  made  last  week, 
the  occasion  being  the  presentation  to  Mr.  H. 
Doulton  of  an  address  by  the  lady  artists  in  the 
employment  of  the  firm  in  oommemoration  of  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  since  the  introduction  of 
female  labour.  It  appears  that  there  are  now 
250  females  employed  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
establishment  in  the  art  pottery  department, 
and  in  the  address  presented  to  Mr.  Doulton  they 
express  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  origina- 
tion of  an  occupation  “ at  once  interesting  and 
elevating  to  so  large  a number  of  our  sex.”  The 
address  goes  on  to  state  that  each  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  art  studios  has  seen  a large 
inorease  in  their  numbers,  aud  an  extension  of 
the  variety  of  decoration.  There  had  also  been 
an  extended  patronage  and  appreciation  on 
behalf  of  art  critics  and  the  public,  with  a con. 
tinned  demand  for  their  productions. 

Mr.  Sparkes,  in  presenting  the  address  on 
behalf  of  the  ladies,  observed  that  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art  always  had  a class  of  desigu,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  about  the  year  1865  or  1866 
that  they  might  as  well  make  their  designs  on 
Dutoh  tiles,  in  enamel  colours,  as  to  do  them 
on  paper  in  water  colours.  He  thought  it  would 
open  up  a vista  of  the  future,  but  he  had  no 
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conception  what  that  future  would  be. 
wan  ttieir  first  effort  to  decorate  pottery. 

1867  an  international  exhibition  was  organised 
at  Kensington  for  certain  sections  of  art  industry, 
and  pottery  was  included  amongst  the  exhibits, 
some  of  their  decorated  vessels  being  noticed  by 
Sir  Henry  Cole.  But  it  was  ouly  in  1872  that 
Mr.  Barlow  was  asked  to  give  his  time  per- 
manently to  the  decoration  of  stone  work,  and 
from  i h-»t  time  the  art  grew  slowly  but  steadily, 
until  at  the  present  time  theie  were  eon  aged  in 
it  huuOreds  of  intelligent  heads  and  bauds.  The 
growth  had  been  sound,  because  from  the  first 
it  was  conducted  hy  Mr.  Doulton  on  the  ouly 
souud  bat-i-, — a commercial  basis.  Lambeth 
ware  bad  oome  to  the  front  not  only  all  over 
England,  but  in  other  countries.  It  had  found 
a place  in  foreign  museums  as  an  instance  of 
what  art  could  do  when  applied  to  the  humblest 
materials. 

Mr.  Doulton,  in  replying  to  the  presentation, 
observed  that  it  bad  b'-eu  his  lot,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  brothers,  and  coadjutors,  to 
launch  a great  many  enterprises ; but  none 
had  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  the 
art  pottery,  which  had  proved  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Speaking  of  women’s  employment,  he 
remarked  that  it  was  a problem  which  had  pre- 
sented many  difficulties  to  him,  and  be  was 
happy  to  know  that  the  faltering  steps  which 
he  took  some  ten  years  ago  had  led  to  so  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  a solution  of  it.  Knowing 
the  evils  connected  with  female  labour,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  hesitated  at  first ; but,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  action  resolved  donbt.  When  Mr. 
Rix  first  suggested  the  employment  of  girls  he 
was  inclined  to  shrink  from  it,  but  they  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  that  gentleman  presented 
suoh  a well-organised  plan  that  be  resolved  to 
try  it.  The  effort,  like  most  good  ones,  bad  a 
small  beginning.  It  was  tentative.  But  the 
admirable  organisation  triumphed,  and  he  hoped 
it  had  given  from  that  time  to  this  the  most 
absolute  and  perfect  satisfaction.  Thetendeuoy 
at  the  present  time  was  to  deal  with  people  in 
masses, — to  make  them  all  go  in  one  direction. 
But  at  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art  Mr.  Parkes 
strove  to  make  each  member  carry  out  his  or 
her  individual  ideas.  Many  of  them,  he  was 
aware,  had  not  the  imagination  to  invent ; but 
they  had  patience,  industry,  and  fineness  of 
touch.  Those  who  possessed  imagination  let 
them  cultivate  it,  for  imagination  was  a valuable 

gift.  


THE  LATE  SIR  HENRY  COLE. 

After  going  to  press  last  week  with  our 
memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  we  received 
some  interesting  particulars  about  the  archi- 
tecture and  decorations  at  South  Kensington, 
which  we  print,  thinking  our  readers  may  be 
glad  to  add  them  to  the  memoir.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

It  was  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 
that  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  the  architect  of  the 
1862  Exhibition  Building,  and  of  the  arcades  and 
conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 
&o.,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Cole.  After 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  Captain  Fowke 
was  attaobed  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  for  eight  years  designed  and  planned 
the  various  buildings  which  gradually  grew 
upon  the  site  of  ground  acquired  for  the  Depart-  ! 
ment,  euch  as  the  first  permanent  galleries, 
with  scientifically-arranged  top-lights,  for  the 
Sheepshanks  collection,  the  great  North  court, 
the  double  Eastern  courts,  with  their  roofs  of 
glass,  and  the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  Museum 
buildings,  with  its  faijade  of  red  brick  and 
terra-cotta  The  style  of  these  buildings 
(North  Italian  Renaissance)  gave  the  key-note 
to  that  for  the  pile  of  the  Science  Schools  in 
Exhibition-road,  which  were  built  under  the 
superintendence  of  General  Scott,  who,  about 
1865,  became  Fowke’s  successor.  General  Scott 
inherited  ideas  for  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  which 
Cole  and  Fowke  had  brought  in  1863  to  an 
almost  mature  oondition.  It  is  not  possible 
here  to  further  touch  upon  Fowke’s  work  in  con- 
nexion with  South  Kensington.  A memoir  of 
bim  was  written,  with  loving  appreciation  of  his 
great  ingenuity  and  versatile  resource,  by  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  for  the  “ Corps  Papers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.” 

The  greater  part  of  the  characteristic  orna- 
mental work,  the  modelled  terra  ootta,  the 
moBaio  panels,  the  internal  decorations  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  were,  at  this  time, 
carried  out  by  an  atelier  of  decorative  artists, 
which  Cole  organised.  The  leading  spirit  of  this 


atelier  was  Cole,  win  secured  the  services  of  the 
late  Godfrey  Sykes,  of  Sheffield, — a name  well 
known  as  that  of  one  of  the  late  Alfred  Stevens’s 
most  gified  pupils.  He  and  Reuben  Townroe, 
James  Gamble,  and  F.  W.  Moody,  made  designs 
for  and  carried  out  all  those  schemes  which 
Cole  delighted  to  evolve  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  reviving  the  practice  of  arts  then  little  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  in  the  erection  of  the  public 
official  buildings  in  this  country.  PaintiDg  on 
tile,  on  glass,  on  iron,  mosaic  work,  modelling 
for  all  sorts  of  metal  castings,  for  terra  cotta, 
&c.,  were  undertaken  at  the  South  Kensington 
atelier  ; aud,  as  far  as  possible,  students  in  the 
art-training  schools  were  employed,  as  part  of 
th»-ir  course  of  instruction,  to  take  part  in  these 
artistic  works.  As  the  buildings  were  in  course 
of  erection,  Cole  was  not  only  a daily  visitor  to 
the  architects’  rooms  and  the  decorators’  studios, 
but  early  iu  the  mornings,  soon  after  the  work- 
men’s bell  had  rung,  his  well-known  figure 
would  be  seen  clambering  over  bricks,  mortar, 
and  girders,  up  ladders,  and  about  scaffolding. 

We  may  here  mention  that  for  a novel  and  space- 
economisiog  method  of  exhibiting  drawings  and 
suoh  like  by  means  of  a aeries  of  frames  radiating 
from  a movable  oentral  pillar  or  stand,  a Medal 
of  Honour  was  awarded  by  the  international 
jury  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  to  Mr.  Cole, 
the  Executive  Commissioner  and  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Commission  for  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  LATCHMERE  ALLOTMENTS 
AT  BATTERSEA  AND  THE  NEW  BATHS 
AND  WASH-HOUSES. 

The  pariah  of  Battersea  is  taking  steps  for 
disposing  of  what  are  known  as  the  Latchmere 
allot  meuts  for  building  upon,  and  from  what  took 
place  at  a meeting  of  the  Local  Authorities  last 
week,  the  appropriation  of  the  allotments  for 
building  purposes  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
gr-at  benefit  to  the  parish.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  to  be  applied  to  for  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  allotments  for  the  above-named 
purposes.  The  Rev.  Canon  Clarke,  who  presided 
at  the  meeting,  explained  that  Battersea  was 
fortunate  in  having  suoh  allotments,  but  the 
time  had  come  when,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
population,  it  beoame  very  difficult  satisfactorily 
to  apportion  the  120  allotments  among  the 
thousauds  of  men  who  had  equal  claims  to  them. 
As  regarded  the  portion  proposed  to  be  sold  to 
the  School  Board,  they  had  no  option  but  to  sell 
it,  as  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  School 
Board  for  the  aore  of  laud  they  required  had 
been  settled  at  2,6601.,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  land,  if  let  out  on  building  leases,  would 
briDg  in  annually  about  15,0001.,  instead  of  221. 
which  it  now  brought  in.  Tnis  sum  it  was  pro- 
posed to  apply  to,  among  other  objects,  the  build- 
ing and  supporting  a free  library  and  baths  and 
wash-houses  iu  Battersea.  The  allotments  had 
originally  been  inclosed  from  waste  lands  known 
as  Latchmere  Common,  in  1835,  and  it  would 
easily  be  understood  how  circumstances  had 
altered  since  then.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting 
that  both  the  free  library  and  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  would  be  built  and  supported  out 
of  the  money  so  to  be  obtained  from  the  disposal 
of  the  allotments,  without  coming  on  the  rates 
at  all. 


CONVERSION  OF  ROWLAND  HILL’S 
CHAPEL. 

On  the  24th  of  June  it  will  be  one  hundred 
years  since  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  well-known  building  iu 
Blackfriars-road,  designated  Surrey  Chapel,  aud 
we  perceive,  by  public  announcement,  that  its 
centenary  is,  on  the  above-named  day,  to  be 
celebrated.  It  is,  however,  a noteworthy 
coincidence  that  simultaneously  with  this  cele- 
bration the  conversion  of  the  building,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  business  purposes,  will  be 
proceeding,  for  the  work  of  conversion  is  now 
going  forward.  The  edifice  has  been  purchased 
by  Messrs.  Green  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  engineers  aud 
agricultural  implement  manufacturers,  whose 
Loudon  establishment  is  at  present  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  building  has  already  been  commenced. 

Although  several  structural  alterations  are 
being  made,  the  external  features  of  the  building 
will,  in  the  main,  be  preserved,  the  walla  of  the 
old  octagonal  edifice  having  been  found  to  be  in 
the  most  substantial  condition. 

Mr.  Hewson  Lees  is  the  architect  under  whose 


direction  the  reconstruction  of  the  building  is i 
being  carried  out,  and  Mr.  N.  L.  Wood,  of  East: 
Greeuwiob,  is  the  contractor. 


THE  SPECIAL  DIRECTION  OF  ART 
SCHOOLS. 

With  reference  to  our  notice  of  the  aldrese- 
by  Mr.  H irsley,  R.A.,  at  the  Newton  Abbott 
Art  School,  we  learn  from  the  honorary  Hf-eret-iry 
of  the  school  that,  incited  by  Mr.  H irale>’a  ad-i 
dress,  a movement  will  be  made,  at  theinatance' 
of  the  Newton  committee,  for  an  association  of  > 
Devonshire  art  eohools,  which  may  afford  greater 
encouragement  and  direction  to  the  niudeutsl 
tban  they  at  present  receive.  The  specal  work' 
which  might  be  developed  at  Newton  was  pointed: 
out  by  Mr.  Horsley,  and  will  be  fostered  andu 
encouraged  by  the  committee,  aud  it  is  hoped: 
that  other  sohools  may  discover  the  specials 
direction  whioh  they  may  follow, — as  iu  Tiver-r 
ton  and  Honiton  lace  designs,  & 5.,  — so  thafei 
each  local  art  school  may  make  its  mark  on  thei 
industry  of  its  district. 


TURNER’S  HOUSE,  QUEEN  ANNE 
STREET. 

Mr.  John  Brett,  A.R.A.,  writes  a note  oh 
warning  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  proposes  to! 
pull  down  Turner's  house,  still  remaining  as  thei 
great  painter  left  it,  and  to  build  offices  on  thel 
site.  Mr.  Brett  adds,  “ Let  it  not  be  said  that: 
no  landscape-painter  uttered  a murmur.  I have* 
exhausted  the  resources  of  private  influence  aud 
persuasion, — in  vain.  I have  offered  at  my  owm 
cost  to  take  a lease  of  the  house  at  the  fulL 
value, — iu  vain.  I would  gladly  have  avoided* 
this  public  appeal,  but  there  appears  no  othet 
course  open.  Say,  then,  O British  people!  are 
you  oontent  to  stand  by  and  see  this  thing 
doue  ? Have  you  no  right  nor  inheritance  in 
No.  23,  Queen  Anne-street  ? ” 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  CAMBERWELL 
AND  PECKHAM. 

In  connexion  with  the  impoitaut  street  inn 
provements  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  o 
Works  are  about  to  carry  out  iu  Oamberwel' 
and  Peokham,  the  Camberwell  Ves  ry  havt 
decided  to  take  steps  with  the  view  of  iubro-i 
duoing  the  eleotrio  light  in  the  two  main 
thoroughfares  within  the  parish  which  are 
about  to  be  widened.  This  step  was  resolved' 
upon  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  John  Grnmmant,  whioh  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  Vestry 
to  oonsider  the  expediency  of  adoptiug  the 
electric  light  as  a more  efficient  meaus  of  light-: 
ing  these  important  public  roads  in  the  parish* 
and  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  occupiers  ol 
the  new  shops  intended  to  be  built  to  avai’ 
themselves  of  such  means  of  lighting,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  from  six  companies  tenderif 
with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  objeot. 


LIND3AY'S  IMPROVED  TREADS  AND  ) 
LANDINGS. 

Lindsay’s  improved  patent  reversible  treads 
and  landings  are  really  suoh  good  things  that 
we  may  serve  some  of  our  readers  by  directing 
attention  to  them.  The  advantages  they  offei 
are  fully  set  forth  iu  our  adverting  columns 
They  can  be  turned  and  shifted  so  as  to  be  made 
to  endure  a very  long  time  under  the  heaviest 
traffic,  and  they  admit  of  the  introduction  o 
glass  blocks  so  as  to  allow  light  to  pass  througt 
the  treads.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  tha'. 
Messrs.  Lindsay  & Co.  are  executing  a great 
deal  of  work,  including  all  the  staircases  at  thi 
New  Court  Chambers,  Serle-street  (about  9, OCX' 
feet  superficial),  among  which  is  probably  thi 
largest  iron  circular  staircase  iu  existence,  beinp 
20  ft.  in  diameter  and  50  ft.  high. 


Artisans’  Dwellings. — The  improved  In 
dustrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited  (Sir  Syd: 
ney  Waterlow’s  Company)  have  purchased  froti: 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  nearly  tw 
acres  of  ground  in  Islington  and  the  Borough 
These  plots  have  been  cleared  under  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Act,  1875,  and  buildings  for  the  ac 
commodation  of  about  1,400  persons  of  tb 
working  class  will  be  forthwith  commenced. 


That 

Iu 
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NEW  W0BK3  IN  BRISTOL. 

Tiie  Bristol  Town  Counoil  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  of  Dudley,  for 
the  ironwork  of  the  new  Bed  minster  Bridge,  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Brock  & Bruce  for  the  masonry. 
The  former  tender  was  for  9,2001.,  and  the  latter 
for  1,5501. 

The  designs  of  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  Bristol, 
have  been  accepted  for  the  ereotion  of  a new 
Board  school  ia  Bristol. 

It  is  said  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Mr.  Howell,  of  Bristol,  to  build  twelve 
houses  in  Tyndall's  Park,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  mainly  need  as  residences  for  the  masters 
of  an  adjoiuing  new  grammar  school. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Wui.  Church,  Wapping, 
Bristol,  has  been  accepted  for  additional  show- 
rooms to  be  built  for  Messrs.  Trapnell  & Gane, 
of  College-green. 

The  demand  for  shares  in  the  lately-formed 
Great  Western  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany has  been  very  large.  Twenty  - five 
I thousand  shares  were  to  be  issued,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  list  of  application  100,000  were 
j applied  for. 


THE  GREEK  TRIGLYPH. 

Sir, — As  our  “men  of  light  and  leading” 
i (with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  of  Archi- 
I teotureat  University  College)  have  not  accepted 
i Mr.  FergusBon’s  invitation  to  criticise  his  theory 
i of  the  invention  of  the  Greek  Doric  order  and 
l its  triglyph ; and,  as  it  is  a very  interesting 
it  question,  I venture  to  put  down  a few  thoughts 

Ithat  have  occurred  to  me  on  the  sabjeot  since 
reading  his  communication.  I have  always 
looked  upon  the  truss  as  an  outcome  of  modern 
Boience.  Will  you,  then,  allow  me  to  inquire 
rwhy,  at  the  very  outset,  he  assumes  that  a 
''timber  truss  ever  existed  in  Greek  or  other 
Eastern  primitive  buildings  ? Do  not  the  exist- 

Iing  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  prove  that 
before  700  B.C.  temples  and  other  edifices  were 
recovered  with  flat  roofs,  or,  at  least,  were  not 
pjcovered  with  inolined  roofs?  The  illustrations 
I by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  of  the  rock-out  archi- 
llteoture  of  Lyoia,  in  Asia  Minor,  show  all  the 
details  of  carpentry, — posts,  beams,  trenails, 
mortising,  &o., — with  studied  particularity  ; but, 

: I think,  no  indication  of  truss,  planks,  or  pedi- 
mment.  One  or  two  have  a pediment,  but  are  of 
elate  date  and  Greek  origin.  In  the  Assyrian 
[liBCulptnres  at  the  British  Museum  a city  is  repre- 
sented, but  all  the  buildings  have  flat  roofs. 
[iiScripture  mentions  house-tops  on  which  people 
belived  and  had  their  beds  ; and  recently  you  gave 
[ .Mr.  I’ Anson’s  illustration  of  a house  in  Cyprus 
with  a flat  roof. 

af?  Fellowes  also  gives  drawings  of  the  modern 
shuts  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  peasants  of 
) Western  Asia  Minor,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
i vhow  identical  they  are  with  the  ancient  tombs 
U in  their  vicinity.  These  modern  one-story 
Mlhouses  have  all  flat  roofs,  with  the  unwronght 
oaround  section  beams  (placed  close  together), 
^[projecting  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  over  the  eaves, 
id',  The  triglyph  may,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  contends, 
loiindioate  that  plank  carpentry  was  understood 
II  lind  used  in  primitive  times,  but  such  evidence 
as  exists  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  entirely  in 
'avonr  of  the  conclusion  that  no  trusB  existed  in 
! ore-Hellenio  times,  and  that  we  must  give  the 
Greeks  the  entire  credit  of  inventing  that  beauti- 
"ulfeature,  the  pediment.  Further,  we  mustassign 
■o  it  a purely  msthetic  and  not  a practical  origin, 
t is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  think  of  these 
iissentially  lithic  builders  using  a wooden  truss, 
fhey  purposely  and  expressly  limited  the  dimen- 
lions  of  their  temples  in  order  to  construct  them 
mtirely  of  marble  or  stone.  Of  course,  we 
mow  that  Greek  temples  had  not  flat  roofs,  but 
ve  also  know  that  they  were  so  slightly  inclined, 
nd  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  were  of  such 
Imall  size,  as  to  present  no  difficulty  of  construe- 
ion  without  a wooden  or  other  truss.  The  dis- 
anoe  apart  of  walls  and  columns  was  specially 
imited  by  such  lithio  trabeated  construction, 
ly  own  idea,  therefore,  is,  that  in  Greek  arebi- 
eoture  there  never  were  any  trusses  at  all,  but 
nly  walls  built  upon  the  massive  ceiling  beams 
p to  the  roof-line,  which  carried  transverse 
tone  rafters,  which  ultimately  carried  the 
larble  tiling  and  its  joint  covers.  With  such 
ight  inclination  of  roof,  and  such  massive  and 
(•eighty  construction  under  it,  the  question  of 
urust  would  scarcely  arise.  As  regards  the 
•iglypb,  and  as  plank  construction  at  so  early  a 
ate  is  too  doubtful  to  be  of  much  use  in  the 
rgument,  is  it  not  enough  to  admit, — as  all,  I 


think,  do, — that  it  represents  the  end  of  the  ceiling- 
beam  ? May  not  the  glyphs  indicate  the  grain 
of  the  origin  . 1 wooden  beam  ? And  as  regards 
the  guttoo,  may  they  not  rather  represent  water- 
drips  than  trenail-heads  ? 

As  we  know  from  Mr.  Fergusson’s  interesting 
work  that  no  one  is  more  anxious  than  himself 
tostate  an  argument  fairly  and  logically,  and  as 
I,  for  one,  cannot  on  this  occasion  accept  his 
deductions  as  conclusive  or  even  satisfactory,  I 
have  ventured  to  put  down  the  above  considera- 
tions as  having  some  bearing  on  the  proposal  he 
has  invited  us  to  criticise.  Henry  Travis. 


BUILDING  PATENTS  * 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,916.  T.  A.  Riggs,  Aldeburgh.  Combination 
of  substances  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  &o. 
April  22,  1882. 

1,920.  J.  Keith,  Edinburgh.  Heating  appa- 
ratus. April  22,  1882. 

1.959.  J.  Noad,  East  Ham,  and  H.  Salomon, 
London.  Manufacture  of  ornamental  surfaces 
for  building,  &o.  April  25,  1882. 

1,966.  W.  Begg,  Sale.  Apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  furnaces  for  the  prevention  of  smoke. 
April  22,  1882. 

1.974.  I.  Henson,  Derby.  Barns  and  shelters, 
with  rising  and  falliug  ro  >fs.  April  26,  1882. 

1.975.  T.  E.  Bladou,  Birmingham.  Yentilators 
and  chimney  oowls.  April  26,  1SS2. 

1,979.  J.  Boresford,  Birmingham.  Urinals. 
April  26,  1882. 

2,001.  F.  Dyer,  Camden  - town.  Manhole- 
covers  for  drains,  &c.  April  27,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

April  25, 1882. 

5,554.  B.  C.  Cross,  Dewsbury.  Fastening,  &c., 
window  sashes.  Dec.  19,  1881. 

5,576.  H.  S.  Cregeen,  Bromley.  Heads  and 
gratings  for  air  inlets,  &c.,  for  soil-pipes  and 
drains.  Deo.  22,  1881. 

65.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Construction  of 
bridges.  (Com.  by  G.  Eiffel,  Paris.)  Jan.  5, 
1882. 

April  28,  1882. 

5,677.  J.  Barrett,  Eastburn.  Apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  doors  in  connexion  with 
hoists.  Deo.  27,  1881. 

5,703.  F.  Brown,  Luton.  Cooking  and  other 
stoveB  and  fireplaces.  Deo.  28, 1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  29,  1833. 

3,862.  J.  Dunnachie,  Glenboig.  Regenerative 
kilns  for  burning  fire-bricks,  Ac. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  mix  the  gSB  and  air  burnt 
in  the  kilue,  and  to  regulate  and  equalise  ihe  heat  i here- 
from, in  the  walls  of  adjacent  kilos  are  constructed  duplex 
flues  through  perforations,  in  which  the  heat,  is  pss-ed  Pom 
one  kiln  to  the  next.  These  flues  are  fitted  with  dampers. 
Another  set  of  flues  is  constructed  at  <he  upper  part  of 
the  kilus,  also  with  perforations,  to  admit  either  hot  or 
cold  air  as  may  be  needed.  Sept.  6,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,972.  S.  0.  Davideon,  Belfast.  Stoves  or 
heating  apparatus. 

The  products  of  combustion  from  a coke  or  charcoal 
fire  are  mixed  with  air  and  drawn  direct  through  a d ying 
chamber  to  dry  the  substances  therein.  Toe  fir  -place  is 
constructed  within  a casing,  the  top  of  which  tits  th-  base 
of  the  drying-chamber.  On  the  top  of  the  fire-place  is 
placed  a baffle-plate  to  cause  the  hot  gases  to  diverge  to 
right  and  left,  and  mingle  with  the  cold  air  admitted  to  the 
caaiDg.  Sept.  1-1,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,010.  J.  Emray,  London.  Cooking-stove. 

This  has  a double  cylindrical  casing,  the  annular  space 
between  being  filled  with  sawdust.  The  fire-box  is  placed 
in  the  bottom,  above  which  is  the  boiler,  the  bottom  of 
which  ia  hollowed  upward  to  receive  the  hot  products  of 
combustion  before  they  pass  round  the  edges  and  escape 
to  the  ilue.  (Com.  by  La  Soci£t£  des  Spdcialites  MiSoa- 
niques,  Paris.)  8ept.  17,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,050.  A.  MartiD,  Woolwioh.  Springs  for 
doors,  &c. 

The  epring  is  fastened  to  the  door,  and  the  other  end 
jointed  to  a link  which  is  secured  to  the  frame.  (Pro. 
Pro.)  Sept.  20,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,054.  E.  de  Pass,  London.  Concrete  mate- 
rials. 

This  uses  granite  or  stone,  Ac.,  with  asphalte  and 
mineral  oil.  The  stone  ia  pulverised  and  mixed  with  the 
oil,  and  then  heated  and  mixed  with  the  aBphalte  in  a 
melted  condition,  then  pressed  into  moulds  and  cooled. 
Sept.  20,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,077.  Sir  C.  H.  Pennell,  New  Quay.  Appa- 
ratus for  bolding  and  oentrolling  blind  and  other 
similar  cords. 

The  oheck-atring  or  cord  passes  through  two  plates  of 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


I wood,  the  compression  of  which,  ac'ing  on  the  etpek- 
string,  regii'afes  'h«  action  of  the  blind.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
8ept.  2',  1881.  Price  2d. 

4 090.  W.  Suuuders,  Stepney.  Implement  for 
cleansing  floors,  &o. 

This  is  h combined  brush  and  “ equeegee.”  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Sept  22, 1881.  Price  2d. 

4,103.  J.  Hardinge,  Westminster.  Combined 
cramp  nail-driver,  punch,  and  gauge,  for  ub& 
when  working  flooring  and  other  boards. 

This  machine  consists  of  a canp  for  fixing  the  board?,, 
act ua  el  by  a lever  aud  rntcher,  the  saddle  thereof 
gripping  the  joists,  in  combination  with  a i a l-dri*iug 
machine,  wnicti  has  a plunger  working  in  a mho,  to  which 
the  nails  are  fed,  when  the  plunger  o ones  dowu  and  drives 
the  nails  home.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  23,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,109.  M.  F.  Rust,  London.  Curtain-rollers, 
&o. 

The  roller  is  mounted  on  brackets,  and  on  one  end  is  a 
ppool  which  rec-ives  tnr  cord  for  rev  dviog  the  roller,  and 
also  a ratchet  wheel  for  holding  the  curiam  in  the  dedred 
p ibition  by  a pawl  att-ched  to  a cord  lever.  The  winding 
o rd  is  passed  through  an  eye  in  this  lever  to  keep  it 
always  iu  position.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Bept.  23,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

4,119.  A.  M.  Robs,  Edinburgh.  Laths  for 
Venetian  blinds. 

These  laths  are  made  of  wood,  covered  with  paper. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  8ept.  24.  1831.  Price  2d. 

4,342  T.  Fletoher,  Warrington.  Gas  stoves. 

These  stoves  combiue  visible  illuminating  flimSB  of  gas 
with  aserieB  of  tubes,  open  at,  both  ends,  aud  so  arranged 
that  ihe  heat  from  tne  flames  induces  a current  of  air  to 
pass  through  them  aud  become  heated.  Oct.  6,  1881. 
Price  2d. 

5,543.  C.  F.  Schliokeysen,  Berlin.  Brick- 
moulding machines. 

The  pressing  cover  is  lifted  or  shifted  by  hand,  and 
various  arrangements  are  shown  for  effecting  this  at  tho 
proper  mom -ni,  and  staled  in  eleven  claims.  Dec.  17, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

PROSECUTION  OE  A BUILDER  BY  AN 
ARCHITECT. 

A TRIAL  of  some  importance,  under  the  Malicious 
Injury  Act,  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  an  archi- 
tect ami  the  accused  a builder.  Look  place  at.  tho 
Surrey  Sessions  last  week. 

Mr.  John  Flynn,  a builder,  of  Anerley-road,  was 
charged  under  the  24'  h & 25th  Viet.,  chap.  67,  of 
the  Malicious  Injury  Act,  for  injuring  two  houses  at 
Upper  Norwood,  the  property  of  Mr.  Sheffield,  an. 
architect.  It  appeared  from  ihe  statement  of  the 
case,  and  the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  that  the  defendant  was  employed  by 
the  prosecutor  to  erect  certain  houses  at  Norwood. 
During  the  time  the  houses  were  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, a dispute  arose  between  the  parties  respecting 
money  matters,  resulting  in  the  defendant  removing 
several  window-sashes  Iran  the  houses,  which  th& 
prosecution  alleged  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  as  a malicious  injury. 

On  the  part  of  ihu  defendant,  it  was  contended 
that  no  malicious  injury  to  the  houses  was  either 
committed  or  intended,  and  the  alleged  offence 
could  not  be  construed  as  coming  withiu  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act. 

The  Chairman  having  summed  up  the  evidence 
given  on  both  sides,  an  1 directed  the  jury  as  te 
what  constituted  malicious  injury  under  the  Act, 
a verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  returned. 


LIABILITY  FOR  HOUSE-REPAIRS  UNDER 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  SUNDERLAND  V.  ALCOCK. 

TnE  question  raised  iu  this  case  (which  came 
before  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  in  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Jnstice  on  Monday  last) 
was  as  to  the  right  of  a corporation  to  recover 
expenses  incurred  under  the  Public  Health  Aofc 
from  persons  who  had  b ourne  owners  of  the 
property  after  the  works  were  completed. 

In  the  year  1877  the  Corporation  of  Sunderland, 
after  giving  the  proper  notices  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  (38  & 39  Vic.,  chaD.  55),  exe- 
cuted certain  sanitary  works  in  Ward  - street, 
Sunderland,  and  apportioned  the  cost  on  the  houses 
in  the  street.  The  Corporation  did  not  proceed  to 
recover  the  money  in  the  summary  manner  provided 
by  the  Act,  hut  in  August,  1880,  they  brought  this 
action  agamst  the  defendant,  Samuel  Alcoek,  who 
was  not  owner  at  the  time  the  works  were  executed, 
but  had  bought  the  bouses  in  1879,  claiming  that  tho 
sums  apportioned  might  be  declared  a charge  on  the 
houses,  under  the  257  th  section  of  tho  Act,  and  might 
be  raised  accordingly.  The  section  alluded  to  pro- 
vided that  where  any  local  authority  had  incurred 
expenses,  for  the  repayment  whereof  the  owner  of 
the  premises  for  the  tune  being  was  liable,  such  ex- 
penses might  be  recovered,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent.,  from  any  person  who  was  the  owner  of  such 
premises  when  the  works  were  completed  for  which 
such  expenses  had  beeu  incurred,  and  until  the 
recovery  thereof  the  same  should  be  a charge  on  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  they  wore  incurred. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the  per- 
son liable  was  the  owner  of  the  houses  when  the 
works  were  done,  not  a subsequent  purchaser 
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Mr.  Justice  Kay  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Corporation  might  have  recovered  the  money  from 
the  owner  at  the  time  the  works  were  executed  by 
summary  process.  The  time  for  that  had  now  ex- 
pired, and  on  the  construction  of  the  Act  his  Lord- 
ship was  of  opinion  that  a charge  on  the  property 
was  created,  and  that  the  mere  negligence  of  the 
Corporation  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  a 
charge.  Nor  was  there  any  hardship  in  holding  this 
view,  as  the  defendant  was  aware  of  the  state  of 
things  when  he  purchased.  The  plaintiffs  were, 
therefore,  entitled  to  recover,  and  the  defendant 
must  pay  the  costs. 


A QUESTION  OF  LIABILITY:  WORK  DONE 
TO  ARCHITECT’S  ORDERS. 

HEMS  V.  HAWKINS. 

In  this  case,  which  came  before  the  Kirkham 
(Lancashire)  County  Court  a few  days  ago,  Mr 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  sued  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hawkins,  Vicar  of  hy  tham,  to  recover  51.  9s.  for 
work  done.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  absence 
of  the  defendant,  who  was  stated  to  have  gone 
to  Palestine,  although  he  knew  that  these 
proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against  him. 

The  Plaintiff  stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  18S0 
he  received  from  Mr.  Forrest,  architect,  Lytham,  a 
drawing  of  a memorial  tablet  to  be  executed  for  the 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hawkins,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  It  was 
proposed,  the  plaintiff  added,  to  put  the  tablet  in  an 
oak  frame,  and  erect  it  in  a class-room  of  the  school 
at  Lytham.  He  executed  the  tablet,  and  forwarded 
it  to  Mr.  Forrest,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
removed  to  Birmingham.  He  subsequently  sent  in 
his  account  to  Mr.  Forrest  to  be  certified,  and 
afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for  payment. 
Alter  giving  further  evidence  as  to  the  correspon- 
dence hetween  the  parties,  the  plaintiff  lelt  the  case 
in  his  Honour's  hands. 

His  Honour  held  that  the  evidence  altogether 
failed  to  connect  Mr.  Hawkins  with  the  transaction, 
further  than  that  his  name  was  placed  on  the 
tablet. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  received  his  order  from  the 
architect,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
do  so,  and  to  look  to  the  architect's  client  for  pay- 
ment. 

The  plaintiff  was  non-suited,  with  liberty. 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  appeared  for  defendant,  applied 
for  costs  and  advocate’s  fee.  The  fee  (15s.)  was 
allowed. 

The  plaintiff  at  once  paid  the  money,  and  also 
threw  on  the  table  an  additional  guinea,  which,  lie 
observed,  was  the  fee  of  the  advocate  he  should 
have  employed,  and  asked  his  Honour  to  allow  the 
money  to  be  put  into  the  poor-box. 


AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY 
OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

The  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  has  just  been  issued.  Mr.  James  S. 
Mnrchie,  the  general  secretary,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  says  : — 


Canada,  and  one  in  New  Zealand.  We  have  added 
1,001  members  to  our  numerical  strength,  making 
a total  of  IS, 705,  being  the  largest  increase  since 
1876.  We  have  admitted  2,804,  and  excluded 
1,294  members.  This  is  the  least  number  of  exclu- 
sions since  1871,  and  a less  percentage  than  any 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  society.  Our 
income  for  tbo  year  was  44,714/.  5s.  7Ad.,  or  an 
increase  of  2.541/.  over  the  previous  year.  Our 
expenditure  was  45,139/.  18s.  4£d.,  or  425/.  12s.  9d. 
in  excess  of  our  income.  Though  this  is  a loss  on 
the  year,  yet  it  compares  very  favourably  with  1880, 
when  our  expenditure  exceeded  our  income  by 
12,879/.  19s.  Id.,  or  with  1879,  when  the  loss  was 
22,591/.  3s.  lid.  It  is,  however,  very  satisfactory 
to  knosv  that,  at  the  eud  of  the  year,  we  had  a cash 
balance  of  40,960/.  16s.  6jd.,  and,  alter  a very 
careful  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  other 
property,  we  find  a grand  total  of  46,111/.  9s.  6d., 
or  21.  9s.  ljjd.  per  member.  Our  expenditure  in 
unemployed  benefit  was  19,182/.  or  11.  0s.  5^d.  per 
member,  being  2,740/.  less  than  the  previous  year. 
In  sick  benefit  we  have  expended  12,575/.,  which  is 
an  increase  about  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
members.  Compensation  for  tools  lost  by  fire,  water, 
or  theft,  cost  1,035/.  ; funerals,  2,174/.  ; accidents, 
1,050/.  ; superannuation,  665/.  ; benevolent  grants, 
756/.  ; grants  to  other  trades,  56/.  In  trade  privi- 
leges, which,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  item  covering 
what  is  kri'>wn  as  strike  pay,  arbitration  expenses, 
expenses  of  the  management  of  all  trade  movements, 
and  law  expenses,  we  expended  the  very  small  sum 
of  732/.,  or  9^d.  per  member.  This  is  the  smallest 
sum  which  has  been  expended  under  this  heading 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  although  our  numbers 
have  nearly  doubled  during  that  period.  Siuce  the 
formation  of  the  society  we  have  expended  in  the 
various  benefits  and  benevolent  grants  no  less  a sum 
than  378, 1S1/.,  or  37/.  7s.  4id.  per  member.  This 
may  provide  food  for  reflection  to  those  gentlemen 
who,  a few  years  ago,  so  solemnly  assured  us  that 
tra-lo  unions  could  accomplish  no  good  object.  The 
Employers'  Liability  Act  came  into  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  ; we  have  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  its  progress.  I am  sorry  to  find 
that  while  the  Act  has  been  a great  boon  to  working 
men,  yet  there  are  some  defects  in  the  measure 
which  have  limited  its  power  for  good.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  justification  can  be  found  for 
the  permissive  chaiacter  of  the  Act,  and  the  Parr 
liamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress have  resolved  to  make  a strong  effort  to 
induce  Parliament,  along  with  other  very  necessary 
improvements,  to  insert  a clause  which  will  render 
it  impossible  for  either  employers  or  workmen  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  its  provisions.  A careful 
review  of  the  past  history  of  the  society  must  be 
a matter  of  pleasure  to  every  member.  According 
to  the  census  returns  for  1871,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  alone  205,000  persons  returned 
as  carpenters  and  joiuers  ; the  numbers  for  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  not  so  easily  attainable,  as  in  most 
places  the  buiMing  trades  are  given  in  the  aggre- 
gate. I am,  however,  quite  assured  that  I am 
under  the  mark  in  stating  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  our  trade  was  a quarter  of  a 
million  in  1871.  The  returns  for  1881  are  not  yet 
issued,  but  I am  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
number  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  population.” 


me  year  1881  opened  wiih  anything  but  cheer- 
mg  prospects  for  us.  A reference  to  tho  February 
report  will  show  that  wo  had  in  January 
2,690  members  on  unemployed  benefit.  As  the 
season  advanced  the  numbers  gradually  decreased. 
1 he  effect,  however,  was  s®  severe,  that  at  the  eud 
of  the  March  quarter  our  cash  balance  fell  for  tho 
first,  time  below  21.  per  member.  On  the  4th  of 
June  the  society  had  reached  its  twenty-first  birth- 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month  we  found  that 
the  balance  had  still  further  decreased ; but  from 
this  point  a decided  change  for  the  better  took 
place,  and  trade  gradually  improved.  In  the  first 
half-year  we  lost  7,611/.,  and  saved  7,17 51.  in  the 
second  half.  I feel  no  anxiety  about  the  future. 
Iho  improvement  in  trade  which  has  set  in  will  be 
of  a permanent  character,  and  we  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  a speedy  return  of  some  of  those 
prosperous  times  which  existed  in  the  building  trade 
for  some  years  previously  to  ilie  year  1S77-  Between 
December,  1877,  and  Juno,  1881,  we  not  only  spent 
the  whole  ot  our  income,  but  45,231/.  of  our  aceu- 
mulate  i capital,  and  all  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  asking  you  to  contribute  one  single  penny 
more  than  was  fixed  in  our  rule  in  1860.  Personally, 
1 do  not  seriously  grieve  about  the  loss,  because  we 
have  our  great  recompense  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
vast  amount  of  good  this  money  must  have  done. 
It  has  gone  into  the  homes  of  the  members  in  the 
hour  of  their  need  : it  has  aided  us  to  tide  over  a 
period  of  depression  unparalleled  in  the  memory  of 
tbeoldest  memberof  the  society,  and ithas  enabled 
to  prove  to  the  thousands  of  non-society  men  who 
Btili  hold  aloof  from  us  that  what  we  have  promised 
we  have  performed.  We  have  opened  twelve  new 
branches  during  ihe  year,  six  of  them  in  England, 
two  in  Scorland,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Australia,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 
Through  slackness  of  trade,  and  the  consequent 
migration  of  members,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
close  three  branches, — one  in  England,  one  in 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  STRAND 
TO  CAREY-STREET. 

Sir, — Your  recent  correspondent  on  the  roads  to 
the  Law  Courts,  in  describing  the  crowded  state  of 
the  Strand  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing,  appears 
entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  most  important 
local  matter. 

If  some  means  are  not  taken  by  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  and  tho  Strand  District  B >ard  of 
Works  to  insist  with  the  Commission  of  the  New 
Law  Courts  and  others  in  authority,  it  will  certainly 
be  found  out  some  fine  day,  utterly  to  tho  surprise 
of  everybody  going  from  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Caret - 
street,  &c.,  that  the  communication  formerly  exist- 
ing between  Carey-street  and  Portugal-street  is 
after  six,  or  a certain  hour,  closed,  and  will  find  the 
very  unpleasant  state  of  things  of  having  to  wind 
their  way  all  round  Clare  Market,  Blaekmoor-strcot, 
and  all  manner  of  dirty  little  streets,  before  they  can 
get  into  the  Strand;  for  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  a 
screen  with  iron  gates  will  bo  fixed  at  the  Strand 
end  and  at  the  Carey-street  end  ot  the  Law  Courts, 
and  at  a certain  hour  will  be  closed  to  the  public, 
without  a very  strong  protest  is  made  ih.it  this 
communication  from  Carey-stx-eet  to  the  Strand  bo 
kept  open  night  and  day,  and  so  save  the  public  and 
tho  residents  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from 
going  a mile  round.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  a grievous 
inconvenience  to  find,  after  six  o'clock,  New  Inn 
aud  Clement’s  Iun  closed,  and  to  be  obliged  to  go  a'l 
round  to  get  into  the  Strand.  R.  Payne. 


The  Society  to  Open  Museums  and 
Galleries  on  Sundays. — The  seventh  public 
annual  meeting  cf  members  and  friends  will 
be  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
May  17,  1882,  when  V.sconnt  Povf  rscourt,  K.P., 
will  preside. 


ARCHITECTS’  QUANTITIES. 

NEW  MODE  Of  PAYMENT. 

Sir, — It  appears,  by  the  letter  of  the  architect  of: 
the  Hendon  Union  (in  the  Builder  of  last  week), 
that  he  was  induced  to  adopt  his  new  mode  of  pay-i 
ment  for  quantities  and  lithography  by  the  builder 
before  he  gave  him  a certificate  because  “ one  or 
two  builders  had  not  paid  for  their  quantities  out 
of  the  first  certificate.”  Surely  that  is  not  a sufficient : 
reason  for  doing  away  with  the  old  mode  of  payment, 
and  doing  such  an  act  of  injustice  to  tho  builder; 
When  the  quantities  are  taken  out  by  a quantity: 
surveyor,  he  invariably  endorses  them  with  his 
name  and  address,  and  readily  gives  any  informa-: 
tion  asked. 

I have  inquired,  aud  find  that  no  such  endorse- 1 
ment  is  on  the  quantities  for  the  Hendon  UnioD.  , 

It  is  certainly  more  profitable  than  orthodox  for: 
architects  to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  and  to: 
be  paid  for  them  before  a certificate  is  given. 

J.  P. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent, 
“ J.  P.,"  of  the  22nd  ult.,  and  Messrs.  Saxon  Snell 
& Son’s  answer  thereto  of  the  29ih  ult.,  and  myi 
tender  being  accepted  for  the  works  referred  to,  — • 
viz.,  Hendon  Union, — I beg  to  say  that  the  inser-: 
tions  were  entirely  without  my  knowledge. 

H.  Haynes.  ' 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  paper  we  observe 
a letter  signed  “ D.  P ,”  referring  to  damp  rising! 
up  the  walls  of  a chapel.  Will  you  oblige  us  by 
answeriug  him  to  the  following  elfect  ? 

Edwardes  Almshouses,  iu  Church-street,  Black- 1 
friars-road,  wero  made  almost  uninhabitable  by  thei 
damp  rising  up  the  hrickwork.  They  wore  under-: 
pinned  with  Taylor's  pateut  damp-proof  course,' 
and  they  are  now  perfectly  dry.  This  damp-course: 
was  supplied  by  the  Broomhall  Tile  Company,  of< 
Cox’s  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Bl.ickfriarsi 
Bridge.  A.  B. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

North  Curry. — The  parish  church  of  North: 
Curry,  near  TauntoD,  has  been  re-opened,  after: 
restoration.  The  plans  for  the  restoration  ofi 
the  buildiDg  were  prepared  several  years  ago  by: 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  At  that  period,! 
however,  for  want  of  funds,  the  matter  fell: 
through.  Two  years  ago  it  was  again  taken  up, 
and  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott  werei 
secured  to  superintend  the  work.  The  entire: 
cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  nave  was  4,0001., 
and  of  that  amount  Major  Barrett  contributed: 
2,000i.  The  oost  of  restoring  the  chancel  waai 
1,000/ , and  that  amount  was  granted  by  the: 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  the  work  of' 
restoration  care  haB  been  taken  to  preserve  all  i 
the  more  remarkable  features  of  the  churoh. 
The  original  oak  roof  still  exists  immediately' 
under  the  tower,  and  respecting  that  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  eastern  portion  is  decorated: 
and  carved,  whilst  the  other  is  left  plain.  The: 
decorated  part  had,  in  pre-Reformation  times, 
been  immediately  over  the  rood-loft,  forming  a 
canopy  for  the  rood,  and  overshadowing  the: 
screen  and  loft  which,  in  bygoBe  days,  were: 
there.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  work; 
of  restoration  was  being  carried  out  in  the  north  l 
aisle,  a fireplace  was  found  at  the  west  end.  Ini 
removing  the  plaster  from  the  walls  above  the  I 
arcade,  and  which  disfigured  that  portion  of  the 
building,  Borne  remarkable  clearstory  windows' 
were  discovered.  These  windows  are  small  and 
oval-shaped.  The  stained-glass  windows  which: 
have  been  introduced  form  an  important  feature 
in  the  restoration.  That  in  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  chancel,  which  has  been  provided: 
by  the  vicar  and  his  family,  has  five  lights,  and: 
it  bears  in  the  centre  light  a representation  of 
the  Crucifixion ; on  the  left  St.  Mary  and  Sfc. 
Peter;  and  on  the  right  St.  John  the  Evangelist i 
and  Sc.  Paul.  The  whole  of  the  stained  glass,  with 
the  exception  of  the  west  window,  has  been  > 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bnrlison  & Grylls,  of 
London.  In  the  south  transept  is  a window, 
given  by  Major  Barrett,  iD  remembrance  of 
John  Scott  and  Sophia  Gonld,  and  there  is  a 
small  memorial  window  at  the  east  end,  erected 
by  the  same  gentleman.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  is  another  memorial  window,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Millard  Foster,' 
of  North  Curry.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  iB 
a memorial  window,  accompanied  by  a memorial 
brass,  given  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  of  Bath,  in  memory 
of  Robert  Harper  Scott,  and  Mary  his  sister.  > 
The  west  window,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  i 
Butler,  & Bayne,  has  been  provided  by  subscrip- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Olivey,  in  memory  of 
the  late  vicar  (the  Rev.  Christopher  Harrison) 
and  his  bod,  who  was  killed  in  the  Zulu  War. 
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The  pulpit,  which  is  entirely  new,  has  been  bnilb 
of  Ham  Hill  stone,  with  open  tracery  in  Per- 
I pendicular  style,  carved  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

A new  oak  roof  has  been  erected  in  the  chancel, 
| which  has  taken  the  place  of  a ceiling  one,  and 
it  now  corresponds  with  the  early  roof  of  the 
l building.  The  arcade  and  wall  of  the  north 
I aislo  was  in  such  a state  of  dilapidation  that  it 
1 was  almost  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  it  required 
reconstruction.  The  floor  in  the  chancel  has 
| been  lowered  considerably  to  its  original  line. 

i The  stalls  are  entirely  new,  as  no  remnant  of 
ij  the  earlier  stalls  existed.  The  doors  are  also 
1 new.  The  door  leading  to  the  rood-loft  has 

ii  been  opened  up.  The  church  contains  420 
I,  sittings.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  fitted 
| np  by  Mr.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  work  of 
restoring  the  organ  wns  entrussed  to  Messrs.  J. 
Clarke  & Son,  of  Bath.  The  chancel,  as  has 

Hbeen  already  stated,  has  been  restored  by  the 
lEoclesiastioal  Commissioners,  under  their  arohi- 
[teot,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  The  contractor  was 
'Mr.  Trask,  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  Mr.  Hanna- 
'ford  was  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
j Tiniberscombe. — Timberscombe  Churoh,  Somer- 
set, has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The 
churoh  was  built  about  1450.  The  plans  for  the 
restoration  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
the  diocesan  architect,  and  the  contract  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Pearce  & Son,  of  Minehead. 
The  whole  churoh  has  been  stripped  of  plaster 
and  painted,  the  windows  restored  and  glazed, 
:aDd  the  segmental  arches  in  the  bell-chamber  of 
: the  tower  taken  out  and  replaced  by  freestone 
jiwindows  with  louvre  lights.  The  old  parapet  of 
the  tower  has  been  removed,  and  replaced  by 
i one  of  stone.  The  roofs  of  the  porch,  nave,  and 
Siouth  aisle  are  almost  all  new.  The  gallery  bas 
noeen  removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  old  seats 
euave  given  place  to  new  ones  made  of  pitoh- 
pine,  some  of  the  old  seat-heads  being,  however, 
iiigain  used,  and  the  new  mouldings  carved  after 
;he  original  design.  The  font  (dated  1450)  has 
rneen  restored,  and  the  screen,  which  was  in  a 
©rotten  state,  has  been  repaired  and  decorated  by 
ilr.  Jeboult,  of  Taunton.  In  addition  to  the 
^ibove,  two  painted  windows  have  been  placed 
ntn  the  edifioe.  One  of  these  (by  Wailes  & Strang) 
i :s  in  the  nave,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Rowe, 
-i’.if  Tiverton,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  Mr. 
irtJamnel  Kent,  of  Steart,  Cutcombe.  It  consists 
■ if  the  figures  of  Moses,  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
flit.  Paul.  The  other,  in  the  east  end,  is  con- 
tributed by  the  Misses  Croft,  as  a memorial  of 
Iheir  late  father,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Croft,  who  was 
*icar  of  Timberscombe  for  twenty-three  years, 
ut  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
i nd  the  design  comprises  the  Crucifixion,  St. 
ytary  and  St.  John,  and  three  works  of  mercy  in 
1 'ur  Lord’s  Life.  The  cost  of  the  restoration 
nnas  amounted  to  about  1,130Z. 

Kit  Tonge  Moor  (near  Bolton). — Ithas  been  decided 
ij»  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed new  churoh  at  Tonge  Moor,  near  Bolton, 
alans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Free- 
B ran,  arohitect,  of  Bolton.  The  sum  required 
jdpr  the  building  and  partial  endowment  of  the 
ilqmrch  is  estimated  at  4,500Z.,  towards  which 
•lllOOZ.  have  been  already  promised. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Northampton. — It  has  been  resolved  to  apply 
r a faculty  to  place  a stained-glass  window  in 
tf}.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Northampton,  in  memory 
m the  officers  and  men  of  the  58th  Regiment 
ivqo  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Laing’s  Nek,  in 
i e recent  Transvaal  war.  The  design  is  by 
isssrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  and  represents  Richard 
b ‘ear  de  Lion  and  the  Crusaders  at  the  battle  of 
ffa,  A.D.  1192,  fighting  for  the  recovery  of 
9 Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  There  are 
:ir  pauels,  the  two  first  representing  Richard 
,d  the  Crusaders,  and  the  opposite  two  the 
racens.  At  the  head,  on  the  left  hand,  in  a 
,cle,  appear  the  Castle  and  Key  with  Gibraltar, 
d on  the  right  the  Sphinx,  with  Egypt,  the 
th  Regiment  having  formerly  distinguished 
elf  at  both  these  places.  The  Royal  Arms 
i cmount  the  whole  in  a central  circle. 

Rhos. — Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Bronwylfa,  has 
usented  a stained-glass  window  to  Rhos 
lurch,  in  memory  of  one  of  his  daughters, 
rs.  Bishop,  of  Llanercbrugog  Hall,  daughter 
Mr.  Evans,  has  also  placed  two  windows  in 
* ohurch  in  memory  of  her  husband  and  an 
ant  son.  The  windows  have  been  designed 
Mr.  H.  Walter  Lonsdale,  of  London. 
imUco. — A stained. glass  window  has  recently 
m placed  in  All  Saints’  Church.  The  subject 


represented  is  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.”  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  Garrick  - street, 
London. 


jlioohs. 

The  Action  of  Lightning,  and  the  Means  of 

Defending  Life  and  Property  from  its  Effects. 

By  Arthur  Parnelu,  Major  R.E.  London  : 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1882. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  reviewer  cuts  the 
pages  of  a volume  which  olaims  at  his  hands 
such  respectful  attention  as  does  this  little 
work,  written  by  a field  officer  of  our  chief 
scientific  corps.  In  method  it  is  admirable  ; nor 
does  the  execution  fall  far  short  of  the  concep- 
tion. As  we  do  not  feel  prepared,  however,  to 
accept  the  practical  outcome,  we  think  it  right, 
in  the  first  instanoe,  to  express  thus  plainly  and 
unmistakably  our  high  estimate  of  the  book. 
The  outcome  is  so  important,  as  regards  the  pro- 
tection of  public  and  other  buildings  from  light- 
ning, that  we  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  the 
subject  with  unusual  detail.  And  in  so  doing  it 
will  be  our  aim  to  take  our  data  from  the  work 
itself ; and  rather  to  invite  the  author  to  a recon- 
sideration of  that  portion  of  his  argument  which 
we  feel  unable  to  follow,  than  to  attempt  any  ex 
cathedrd  utterance  on  so  vital  a point. 

Without  attempting  such  an  abstract  of  the 
theory  of  meteoric  electricity  aB  should  give 
any  excuse  to  the  reader  for  not  consulting  the 
book  itself,  we  must  so  far  follow  the  excellent 
example  set  by  the  author  as  to  define  the 
terms  we  are  about  to  use,  in  the  exact  sense  in 
which  they  are  employed  by  Major  Parnell. 

Those  two  elements  of  electrical  tension  which 
correspond  to  the  outer  and  inner  coating  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  the  presence  of  which  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  phenomena  of  lightning, 
are  called  respectively  the  collecting  and  con- 
densing plates.  The  former  term  is  applied 
to  the  element  in  direct  connexion  with  the 
source  of  the  electric  disturbance  ; the  latter 
represents  the  opposed  or  induced  action.  It  is 
the  theory  of  Major  Parnell  that  the  solid  and 
liquid  snrfaces  of  our  planet  form  the  collecting 
plate  of  the  terrestrial  electricity,  the  atmo- 
sphere  immediately  surrounding  the  earth  being 
the  dielectric  or  insulating  medium,  and  the 
under  - surface  of  the  clouds  the  condensing 
plate  of  the  meteoric  system.  And  with  this 
view  we  concur,  with  one  note  that  we  have  to 
add  to  the  statement. 

The  explosive  passage  of  electric  force,  whether 
from  earth  to  sky  or  from  sky  to  eaith,  is  spoken 
of  in  “ The  Action  of  Lightning”  as  a thunder- 
bolt. There  oan  be  no  good  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  term,  thus  defined,  so  long  as  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  employed  in  a definite 
scientific  sense,  and  not  with  the  vague  import 
of  ordinary  parlance.  The  gradual  escape, 
or  exchange  of  electricity,  whether  visible  (as 
in  the  form  of  Auroras  and  St.  Elmo’s  fires),  or 
invisible,  is  called  an  electric  leak. 

“ A terrestrial  explosion,  or  thunderbolt, 
requires,  therefore,  for  its  formation  two  distinct 
agencies,  viz., — sufficient  quantity  and  sufficient 
potential”  (this  term  is  used  to  denote  tenbion). 

“ And  it  only  occurs  at  a point  on  the  earth’s 
surface  when  the  combined  effect  of  the  quan- 
tity and  potential  accumulated  thereat,  and  of 
the  reciprocal  quantity  and  potential  accumu- 
lated on  the  under-surface  of  the  clouds,  is 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  explosively  the 
restraint  of  the  intervening  air”  (p.  177).  ‘‘The 
quantity  originates  with  the  charge  from  un- 
known causes  acting  from  bdow,  and  the  high 
potential  is  due  to  the  oondensing  influence  of 
the  clouds.  It  is  clear  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  discharge  must  be  charge.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  charge,  and  to  all  circumstances  that 
tend  to  collect  it  and  to  raise  its  potential,  that 
we  must  first  direct  our  attention  in  investigat- 
ing the  origin  of  thunder-bolts.  Where  lightning 
discharge  is  seen  at  the  earth’s  surface,  there,  it 
is  obvious,  the  charge  must,  just  before,  have 
existed.  To  put  the  same  fact  in  another  form, 
it  is  only  at  the  spot  ivhere  the  charge  that  causes 
the  lightning  resides  that  the  latter  can  possibly 
‘malce  earth.’  This  fact  appears  to  have  been 
constantly,  almost  systematically,  lost  sight  of; 
but  it  must  undoubtedly  be  at  the  root  of  all 
inquiry  aB  to  the  action  of  lightning  on  the  earth, 
and  as  to  the  best  meanB  of  defending  life  and 
property  from  its  effects.” 

With  this  we,  to  some  extent,  agree,  but 
think  that  it  does  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  And  it  is  in  this  Blight  difference  that 


the  germ  of  our  disagreement  with  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  by  Major  Parnell  from  the  foregoing 
paragraph  lies. 

We  think  it  is  left  out  of  sight  that,  guided 
perhaps  by  that  hydraulic  analogy  which  is 
elsewhere  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
author  (see  p.  152),  the  terms  above  defined 
have  rather  a relative  than  an  absolute  signi- 
ficance. Whatever  is  unknown  as  to  electric 
action,  its  duplex  nature  is  admitted.  Whether 
we  call  it  anodal  and  kathodal,  positive  and 
negative,  or  attractive  and  repulsive,  the  fact  is 
oertain  that  the  action  of  the  electric  power  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a head  of  water, 
any  more  than  it  is  to  that  of  a boiler  full  of 
steam.  With  an  action  in  one  sense  or  direction 
is  alwnys  present  a corresponding  notion  in  the 
opposite  sense.  Thus  each  of  the  plates  of  the 
battery  is  in  one  sense  collecting  and  in  another 
condensing.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  good 
reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  while  the  terrestrial 
surface  may  be  charged  with  one  kind  of 
electricity  from  the  sources  internal  to  the 
planet,  the  cloud  surface  may  be  charged  with 
the  opposite  kind  of  electricity  from  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  air,  of  which  Major  Parnell 
speaks  as  a reservoir  of  negative  electricity.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  same  cause,  as  for 
example,  the  radiant  power  of  the  sun,  may  at 
the  same  time  excite  positive  electrioity  on  the 
earth,  and  negative  in  the  clouds.  All  that  we 
oan  certainly  ascertain  is  the  pressure  and  varia- 
tion of  potential,  or  of  opposite  states  of  tension. 
That  the  earth  may  be  a main  source,  and  so 
far  as  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  measure  the 
main  source,  of  this  electrioity,  which  it  is  the 
distinction  of  the  present  work  so  clearly  to 
show,  we  ful  y admit.  But  this  by  no  means 
excludes  a corresponding  action  on  the  side  of 
the  clouds.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  deny 
that  the  predominating  tension  may  be  at  one 
time  terrestrial,  and  at  another  time  atmo- 
spheric, or  that,  while  in  either  case  an  induced 
tension  is  present  in  the  opposite  plate,  the 
stronger  tendency  to  force  a discharge  may  be 
at  one  time  from  the  positive,  and  at  another  time 
from  the  negative  pole. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
reciprocal  energy  of  the  electric  force,  when  it 
becomes  manifested  in  the  form  of  explosion. 
We  have  spent  some  time  in  vainly  looking  for 
an  aocount  that  we  have  somewhere  seen  of  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  a strong  charge  through 
a quire  of  paper,  when  the  burr  or  projection  of 
the  sides  of  the  hole  was  outward  in  both  halves 
of  [the  packet,  the  upper  sheets  being  forced 
upward  and  the  lower  sheets  downward,  by  the 
explosion.  The  notice,  though  thus  unverified, 
will,  at  all  events  serve  to  explain  our  meaning ; 
nor  do  we  suppose  that  Major  Parnell,  though 
he  has  not  given  prominence  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  would  be  in  any  way  disposed  to  contest  it. 
Indeed,  he  says  (p.  166),  “ The  conclusion  seems 
irresistible  that,  if  there  is  any  element  of  time 
in  the  oase  at  all,  the  lightning  spark  leaves  the 
two  plates,  the  earth  and  the  clouds,  simulta- 
neously, and  coalesces  halfway  between;  and 
this  would  result  in  an  invariable  upward  direc- 
tion of  the  stroke  immediately  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.” 

The  effect,  however,  of  this  Blight  difference 
in  view  is  very  serious.  If  we  x-egard,  with 
Major  Parnell,  the  earth  as  the  sole  source  of  the 
eleotrio  disturbance,  we  may  be  able,  as  he 
suggests,  to  ascertain  the  channel  which  in  any 
given  locality,  it  would  be  likely  to  take,  and  to 
provide  for  its  safe  discharge.  If  the  dis- 
turbances may  act  either  from  above  or  from 
below,  suoh  provision  will  be  more  difficult,  as 
the  point  at  which  an  electrically-charged  cloud 
may  approach  the  earth  within  BtrikiDg  distance 
is  not  easy  to  anticipate. 

If  this  be  so,  theory,  we  think,  as  well  as 
experience,  is  in  favour  of  the  view  formerly 
advocated  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  as  against 
that  now  supported  by  Major  Parnell.  The  latter 
holds  the  view  that  the  “stalks”  or  main  bodies 
of  lightning-conductors  present  so  much  greater 
sources  of  danger  than  the  points  present  sources 
of  Bafety,  that  their  use  should  be  abandoned. 
He  would  remove  all  metals  from  the  exterior 
of  buildingp,  on  the  ground  that  “ exposed 
elevated  metal  is,  as  regards  the  aotion  of  light-, 
ning,  a source  of  danger”  (p.  271).  On  the 
same  view  he  would  prohibit  the  erection  of 
docks  or  bells  in  towers,  and  would  substitute 
earthenware  for  metal  in  all  spires,  pinnacles, 
nutters,  rainwater- pipes,  and  the  like.  He  would 
avoid  the  use  of  iron  floors,  columns,  and  stair- 
cases,— of  “masses  of  metal,  e.g.  safes,  organs, 
and  large  mirrors  inside  a building  in  connexion 
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■with  the  outer  walls”;  he  would  keep  smaller 
metal  surfaces,  e.g.  gas  and  water  pipes,  as  far 
as  possible  from  external  walls,  and  would  substi- 
tute “ stout  glass  shields  for  the  wire  guards 
used  to  protect  stained-glass  windowe.”  Here 
is  an  architectural  revolution  proposed,  and  one 
of  such  magnitude,  that  even  if  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  based  were  unimpeachable,  we  think 
that  there  is  very  little  chance  that  the  recoin- 
mendations  would  ever  be  carried  into  general 
use  by  the  architect  or  by  the  builder. 

For  “ the  reduction  of  the  explosiveness  of 
the  ground,”  Major  Parnell  considers  it  “ad. 
visable  to  build  all  constructions  on  thoroughly 
dry  sites,  and,  when  ver  practicable,  on  ro<  ky 
ones.”  Paving  is  a further  protection,  from  thiB 
point  of  view.  Chimney  grates  are  to  be  con- 
verted into  “electric  taps,”  by  connecting  “ the 
erates  by  means  of  one  or  more  iron  bars  to  the 

6 , , , J C • r.  fnn. 


Parnell.  Our  conclusion  is  almost  a paradox, 
but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that,  while  “The  Action  of  Lightning”  as  a 
scientific  work  is  one  of  an  unusually  high  order 
of  merit,  its  practical  outcome  is  opposed  to 
experience  ; and  is  not  even  a necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  theory  of  the  author  if  admitted 
without  qualification. 


Transactions  of  the  Brighton  Health  Congress, 
1S81.  President,  Benjamin  Ward  Richard- 
son, M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.  With  authentic 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  Diagrams. 
Issued  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Brighton  School  of  Science  and  Art.  London: 
E.  Marlborough  & Co. 

This  is  a very  useful  as  well  as  pleasant  record 
of  the  lecent  Brighton  Congress.  It  includes 


auo  w.  several  addresses  of  value,  and  is  illustrated 

«XUhBto».U"and“flxhg  onTiTgrlte'  a few  | with  phott.gr,  phe  of  Dr.  Bichardson,  Mr.  Edwin 
„i : Tn  orMU.lnn  in  this,  ft  1 Chadwick,  and  the  energetic  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  H. 


short  sharp  iron  spikes.  In  addition  to  this,-  - , ~ , ,,  - , ,, 

new  form  of  lightning  protector  is  proposed  as  Halletfc,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  succees  of  the 
a substitute  for  the  lightning- rod  in  present  use.  , meeting  most  be  attributed. 


The  conditions  laid  down  fur  this  new  form  of  ; jK  Allusions:  a Hand-book  of  MisceV.li- 

_ . .. -r.  +V.r.r  . t-  mnof.  ho  orroncron  cnhHin  1 _ 


apparatus  are  that  it  must  be  arranged  so  as  to 
tap  the  ground  lying  close  around  the  building 
to  be  defended  ; that  it  must  have  no  exposed 
stalk  or  elevated  surface  of  metal ; that  it  must 
be  cheap  to  erect;  and  that  it  must  not  be  liable 
after  erection  to  any  material  source  of  failure. 
It  is  proposed  to  fulfil  these  conditions  by  the 
use  of  wruught-iron  plates,  4 ft.  long,  6 in.  wide, 


neons  Information,  inclvding  the  Names  of 
celebrated  Statues.  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats.  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets,  Clubs, 
Natural  Curiosities,  and  the  like.  Begun  (but 
left  unfinished)  by  William  A.  Wheeler; 
complered  and  edited  by  Charles  G.Wheeler. 
London:  Chutto  & WinduB,  Piccadilly.  1882. 
and  i in.*  thick,  laid  flat  on  the  ground  with  the  There  are  many  names  of  very  common  cccur- 
edge  on  one  side  touching  the  wall  or  vertically  renee  in  books,  conversation,  and  newspapers 
under  the  edge  of  the  pavement  kerb,  at  a depth  which  yet  are  not  explained  in  dictionaries  or 
of  G iu.  bel«  w the  surface,  and  placed  end  to  gaz»rteers.  The  book  before  us  is  intended  to 


end  in " contact  with  each  other,  each  plate  supply  such  deficiencies,  and  is  the  work  of 
> riveted  in  it  two  round  wrought-iron  American  writers.  Considering  that  it  is  in- 


to have  riveted  in  it  two  round  wrought-iron  American  writers, 
vertical  rods,  each  jf  in.  in  diameter,  12  im  long,  tended  to  meet  the  wants  of  American  as  well 
and  sharply  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity.”  | as  EnglLli  readers  and  inquirers,  it  is  very  well 


- r 


face  of  the  ground 

That  an  apparatus  of  this  nature  would  be 
far  more  likely  to  cause  inconvenience  and  to 
get  out  of  order  than  an  elevated  rod  Lading  by 
a wire  rope  to  earth,  we  think  thtre  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  Further,  as  to  the  discharge  of 
electricity  by  these  pointB  iD  the  way  of  electric 
leak,  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  dis- 
tances wi  hin  which  olouda  charged  with  elec- 
tricity (whether  original  or  induced)  approach 
the  earth  is  often  very  small.  The  resistance 
of  the  air,  as  a dielectric,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  through  which  the  spark 
has  to  travel.  Iuthe  caeeof  alofty  buildiDgtbe  dif- 
ference due  to  the  height  of  its  summit  from  the 
ground  would  often  (it  ip,  at  all  even'p,  con- 
ceivable) suffice  to  make  its  wetted  surface  far 
more  attractive,  or  far  more  certain  as  a leak, 
than  an  iron  point  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Thus,  while  on  one  view  of  the  reciprocal  and 
verging  action  of  the  collecting  and 


then, — as,  for  example,  when  under  the  heading 
“ Cleopatra’ h Needle,”  be  can  only  remember 
that  it  has  recently  been  taken  to  New  York  and 
set  np  in  the  Central  Park, — bat  this  does  not 
seem  to  occur  often.  Many  will  find  the  book 
useful. 


gUiscdltmtEt. 


Dutch.  House-building. — Life  in  Holland 
is  much  mitigated  by  moisture.  The  land  is 


sand,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  dry  as  the 
desert,  because,  when  a fonndation  of  3 ft.  depth 
is  dug  fora  house,  it  iB  filled  with  water  in  the 
curse  of  a few  hours,  and  a solid  basis  is 
obtained  only  by  driving  in  piles  very  cloBe 
together.  The  king's  palace,  in  Amsterdam, 
though  built  of  marble,  rests  on  70,000  wooden 
piles,  and  it  is  as  square  and  true  as  if  it  stood 

- - o iducting  J ona  Btone  bed.  This  is  mat1  er  for  wonderment, 

plates  it  would  seem  evident  thbt  the  rod  pre-  1 because  everywhere,  especially  in  the  old  oities, 
Bents  a far  safer  roadway  for  electric  discharge  J the  bouses  are  all  awry  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 
than  is  offered  by  iron  points  G in.  above  the  many  of  them  lean  over  towards  the  street  in 
ground,  we  think ’that,  even  on  the  theory  that  the  most  threatening  manner  for  the  foot-pas- 
the  whole  source  of  tension  is  terrestrial,  and  Bengers;  while  others,  perbapp,  lean  the  other 
that  the  means  of  safety  are  to  be  sought  in  way,  with  equal  threatening  to  the  navigators; 
“electric  taps,”  the  higher  the  points  of  Buch  for,  if  there  is  a carriage-road  on  one  tide  of  a 
taps  are  elevated  from  the  ordinary  level  of  house,  there  is  snre  to  be  a canal  on  the  other, 
the  earth  the  more  efficiently  will  they  act  as  although  often  the  canal,  and  the  drive,  and  the 
leaks.  avenue  run  together,  and  the  housewife  goes  to 

We  very  much  fear  that  Major  Parnell  will  a 9hip  or  boat  to  buy  fish  or  potatoes,  instead  of 
consider  a commendation  of  bis  thoughtful  going  to  a shop  or  having  them  genteelly 
work  which  dissents  from  his  practical  con-  delivered  from  the  tradesmen’s  carts.  The  land 
elusion,  to  be  like  the  play  of  “ Hamlet”  with  is  literally  full  of  water,  and,  should  the  useful 
the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted.  But  it  will  not  do  windmills  cease  to  turn,  it  would  become  one 
to  allow  the  merit  of  the  writer  to  blind  us  to  vast  swamp,  arid  on  the  polder  lands  all  life 
what  we  cannot  avoid  regarding  as  the  error  of  wonld  poon  be  destroyed  by  consuming  inunda- 
his  advice.  The  subject  is  not  one  of  slight  im-  tiers.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  people 
portance.  Mr.  Anderson  has  told  ns  (“  Light-  enjoy  good  health,  and  might  perhaps  enjoy 
nin»  Conductors,”  chap,  iv.)  how  both  “ t he  un-  bttter  health  if  they  did  with  a little  less  smoking 
taught  multitude  and  the  bigoted  zealots  opposed  ! and  di  inking. — Gardener's  Maqazine. 
in  Europe,  as  they  did  in  America,  the  eatab- 1 Naval  and  Submarine  Engineering 
liahment  of  lightning  conductors  ”;  and  that  “to  Exhibition. — The  judges  for  awarding  prizes 
the  strength  of  these  parties  was  unexpectedly  at  the  late  Naval  Exhibition  held  at  the  Agri- 
added  a third,  in  a not  numerous  but  powerful  cultural  Hall,  viz.,  a prize  of  100  guineas  for  the 
section  of  learned  literary  men.”  In  reviewing  best  means  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck; 


the  able  work  of  Mr.  Anderson  (which  is  in 
eluded  amoDg  the  authorities  cited  by  Major 
Parnell),  we  called  attention  to  the  graphic 
account  of  the  erection  of  a ligbtning-iod  on 
the  Cathedral  of  Sienna,  and  of  the  occurrence 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1877,  of  a thunderstorm 
from  which  this  appliance  was,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bigoted  opponents  of  the  method, 
the  efficient  protector  of  the  church.  Such  a 
case  as  this,  standing  as  it  does  at  the  bead  of 
a long  list  of  like  events,  weighs  far  more  with 
ns,  and  we  think  should  weigh  far  more  with  the 
acientific  public,  than  the  arguments  of  Major 


and  a second  prize  of  50  guineas  for  the  beet 
invention  of  a humane  character  connected  with 
ppafaring,  have  given  the  100-guinea  prize  to 
Mr.  R.  Roper,  Stand  No.  82,  for  his  “ Bridge 
Raft,”  as  affording  the  readiest  means  seen  by 
up,  in  cape  of  shipwreck,  of  saving  collectively  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  supporting  them 
above  wa'er  for  a lengthened  period  ; and  t.be 
50  gn  inea  prize  to  Messrs.  J.  & A.  W.  Biit, 
Stand  No.  309,  for  their  contrivances  of  cork 
mattresses,  hammocks,  cushions,  seats,  &c.,  for 
supporting  individually  persons  in  the  water  till 
further  assistance  can  be  rendered. 


Walthamstow  Sewerage  Works.— Some:, 
three  or  four  years  ago  the  Local  Board  resolved 
to  provide  a proper  Byatem  of  main  drainage,' 
utilising  the  6ewage  on  their  farm,  and  iu  orders 
to  deal  with  the  sewage  easier  and  more  profit- 
ably, it  was  designed  that  the  surface  or  rain-i| 
water  should  pass  by  a separate  system  of 
sewers  as  direct  as  possible  iuto  the  naturalil 
watercourses  of  the  district,  by  these  meanai 
rendering  unnecessary  the  construction  of  large;! 
sewers,  the  extra  size  of  which  would  only  have; 
been  available  in  heavy  rainfall.  Three  yearsi; 
ago  the  northern  and  main  sewers  were  con-i: 
structed  under  Mr.  Grindle  and  Mr.  Swan,  buti, 
this  did  not  complete  the  system,  as,  in  order  tc j 
prevent  any  pollution  of  the  brooks  from  sewage;! 
new  branch  drains  had  to  be  constructed,  and; 
where  old  sewers  were  found  (nearly  all  ol 
which  were  defective)  new  sewers  have  been! 
laid  for  the  conveyance  of  sewage,  and  the! 
old  drains  used  for  conveying  the  stornw 
water.  These  works  have  recently  been  can 
ried  out.  The  length  of  sewers  recently 
laid  is  more  than  six  miles,  and  over  28,000 
cubio  yards  of  earth  have  been  excavated:| 
Junction  pipes  are  laid  at  intervals  of  30  ftl1 
and  40  ft.,  so  as  to  avoid  any  necessity  o 
breaking  the  sewers  to  make  connexions.  Th( 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cnrrali: 
& Lewis,  contractors,  of  Birmingham,  uudei 
the  direction  and  from  the  designs  of  the  engL 
neer  to  the  Board,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  A.-M.  Inst:; 
C.E.  Messrs.  Elder  and  G.  H.  Day  have  actei 
as  clerks  of  works.  The  cost  of  these  work, 
has  been  7,OOOZ. 

Metal-work  Fittings.  — Messrs.  Tonks  «| 
Sons,  of  Moseley-street,  Birmingham,  have  pub;; 
lished  a trade-book  of  their  various  brass  and  iror 
manufactures,  containing  662  pages  of  illustrar 
tions,  carefully  executed.  Turning  over  tht 
leaves  would  show  the  public  that  there  an 
many  things  they  do  not  possess,  but  which  arr 
obtainable  and  seem  desirable  for  comfort  am 
convenience.  Among  the  numerous  articles  ari 
some  very  elaborate  specimens  of  window  cor 
nices  and  pole-ends,  finger-plates,  and  so  or 
The  new  kind  of  picture-wires  (Hookham  . 
Ludlow’s  patent)  seem  reasonable  as  to  price, 
also  strong,  more  lasting,  and  less  unsightly  tha 
cord  in  rooms.  A new  adjusting  fastener  ii 
illustrated  (Hookham’s  patent),  which  haB  n(. 
yet  come  into  general  use,  merely  because  it  I 
not  sufficiently  known.  These  are  small  loop 
of  sheet  copper  in  which  the  piotuie-rings  ai 
to  be  placed.  In  the  ends  of  the  loop  are  twt 
holes  through  which  the  line  is  threaded,  leaviir 
1£  in.  free  at  the  end.  They  are  simple,  appen, 
to  be  secure,  aDd  admit  of  easy  and  nice  adjas; 
ment.  Six  different  sizes  are  shown.  Tl' 
“American”  nippers  are  also  extremely  usefc 
giving  three  different  gauges  for  wire,  aud  cf 
be  U6ed  for  opening  champagne  and  oth« 
bottles  where  the  corks  are  wired  down.  Man; 
other  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  articles  a: 
illustrated. 

Kiver  Pollution : The  Lea.  — The  Li 
Conservanoy  has  served  notices  on  the  £ 
Pancras  aud  Islington  authorities  to  abate  n 
alleged  pollution  of  a brook,  a tributary  of  tl 
Lea,  which  rnDS  near  the  Finchley  ot-meterk 
of  these  parishes.  The  brook  in  question  w 
open,  and  a few  years  ago  contained  fish,  wh\ 
dow  it  is  an  unquestionable  nuisance  for  a co 
siderable  part  of  its  course.  The  authorities  i 
St.  Pancras  and  Islington  allege  that  it  is  p« 
luted  by  the  drainage  of  the  township  whioh  hi 
eprung  up  at  Finchley.  The  pollution  of  t: 
Lea  is  also  occasioned  by  the  township  of  Ley tq 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  which  has  nc 
a large  population.  To  meet  the  necessi  y 
purifying  the  drainage  into  the  River  Lea,  fa 
local  authorities  propose  to  adopt  the  plans, 
the  Rivers  Purification  Association,  as  iu  opeij 
tion  at  Coventry  and  Hertford. 

Presentation  to  the  Vicar  of  Luton.: 
The  completion,  on  Good  Friday,  of  the  twen 
yearB’  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  O'Neill,  as  vie 
of  Luton,  was  marked,  on  Saturday  last,  by  ti 
presentation  to  him  of  a handsome  marl 
pnlpit,  costing  some  250 1.,  which  sum  w 
subscribed  by  parishioners  and  others.  T 
pulpit,  which  stands  against  the  first  eon* 
eastern  pier  in  the  nave,  is  in  the  Early  Engli 
style,  and  is  built  of  deeply-veioed  alabaat 
and  various  kinds  of  marble.  It  is  6 ft.  9 
high,  and  4 ft.  7 in.  broad.  The  pulpit  came  fn- 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Jcne s & Willis.  London. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  AR.A,  is  : 
read  a paper  on  “ Coloured  Decorations”  befd 
the  Architectural  Association  this  (Fridfi 
evening,  the  5th. 
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“ Utilisation  of  Tidal  Energy.” — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Sooiety  of  Engineers,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Vic- 
toria-street, Westminster,  Mr.  Jabez  Church, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on 
“ The  Utilisation  of  Tidal  Energy,”  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Oates.  The  author  commenced  by 
stating  that  the  recent  advance  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electrioity  to  the  storage  and  transmission 
of  mechanical  power  has  caused  attention  to  be 
directed  to  economising  our  ooal,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  some  of  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  power,  amongst  which  the  tide  takes  the  first 
rank  in  this  country.  After  giving  a table 
showing  the  power  and  value  of  the  energy 
derivable  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  tides,  and  ex- 
plaining how  they  can  be  calculated,  the  means 
which  could  be  employed  in  utilising  the  energy 
were  stated  to  be  almost  innumerable.  Of 
these,  the  tidal  dam  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
therefore  the  rest  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  it,  illustrated  by  drawings 
showing  the  nature  of  the  proposed  dam.  It 
would  have  to  be  constructed  across  an  inlet,  or 
in  any  position  where  it  would  enclose  a portion 
of  the  Bea,  and  would  be  provided  with 
machinery  to  utilise  the  fall  of  the  water  into, 
and  out  of,  the  inclosure,  near  the  times  of  high 
and  low  water  respectively. 

Temporary  Buildings. — At  Bow-street,  on 
[Tuesday,  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphries,  of  Albert-gate,  was 
(summoned  for  alleged  contraventions  of  the 
[Metropolitan  Buildings  Act : first,  for  neglecting 
to  give  two  days’  notice  to  the  District  Surveyor 
ibefore  commencing  to  ereot  an  iron  building  j 
land,  secondly,  for  constructing  a building  without 
(having  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Metropolitan 
card  of  Works.  The  building  in  question  had 
>een  erected  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  on  a 
•site  adjoining  the  St.  Stephen’s  Club,  for  the 
^purpose  of  exhibiting  a statue  of  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  executed  by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy, 
land  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dru  Drury,  the  Dis- 
|riot  Surveyor,  that  a compliance  with  the  order 
swas  particularly  asked  for,  on  the  ground  that, 

[>eing  a place  of  public  exhibition,  there  might 
je  some  accident  through  improper  construction 
>r  otherwise,  a/id  the  Board  be  held  responsible 
tDy  not  insisting  on  a strict  observance  of  the 
iiict.  Mr.  Blauchard  Wontner,  who  appeared 
dm  behalf  of  Mr.  Joy,  said  this  suggestion  was 
[improbable,  aud  the  exhibition  was  not 
Nk  permanent  one,  and  would  shortly  dose. 

' Ir.  Vaughan,  after  some  discussion,  made  an 
itrder  with  costs  in  the  second  summons,  but 
ndjourned  the  first  for  the  attendance  of  the 
nefendant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ai/hether  it  was  neceesary  to  give  notice  to  the 
Bistrict  Surveyor 

Hi  Building  Land  at  Acton  and  Ealing. — 
llr.  Richard  J.  Collier,  on  the  20th  nlc,,  offered 

|>r  sale  at  the  Windmill  Tavern,  High-street, 
.ctoD,  tifty-three  plots  of  freehold  building  land, 
eing  the  first  portion  of  the  South  Acton  Station 
state,  eituate  close  to  the  Railway  Station,  from 
drhieh  there  is  a regular  service  of  trains  to 
bJroad-6treet.  The  plots  had  frontages  of  about 
ft.,  aud  depth  of  100  ft.,  and  realised  from 
»),5 l.  bo  88t.  per  lot.  The  total  result  of  the  sale 
,{jas  3,694f.  On  the  26th  ult.,  at  the  Feathers 
Hotel,  Broadway  Railway  Station,  Ealing,  the 
[me  auctioneer  offered  for  sale  sixty-six  lots  of 
bieehold  building  land,  having  frontages  to  the 
uivenue-road  aud  new  road  leading  therefrom. 
«(b  the  beginning  of  the  sale  there  was  every 
i.opearance  of  a blank  evening,  as  lot  after  lot 
i nwn  to  No.  8 had  to  be  passed  without  a bid. 
wiis  was  evidently  owing  to  the  heavy  building 
r fipulations,  that  no  house  of  less  value  than 
>n  01.  net  cost  be  erected  upon  these  lots.  Upon 
J bid  being  asked  for  No.  9,  there  was  soon  a 
r 3ve  made.  The  restrictions  being  from  this 
if)  int  down  to  lot  36  modified  to  3001.  per  house, 
i ;tive  competition  now  set  in,  and  a good  sale 
Dfiia  effected.  Prioes  ranged  from  6GZ.  to  761. 
plots  of  20  ft.  frontage  with  depth  of  100  ft. 
fty  lots  were  so’d,  realising  a total  of  3,4751. 
School  Buildings  Exhibition. — Anexhibi- 
In  of  plans  and  models  for  school  buildings  in 
i ris  is  now  being  organised  by  the  French 
uister  of  Public  Instruction.  Already  300 
o^hitects  and  contractors  have  notified  their 
:<  iention  of  exhibiting,  and  every  province  of 
, mce,  including  Corsica  and  Algeria,  is  to  be 
a presented.  The  exhibits  are  expected  to  be 
ersified,  owing  to  the  various  needs  arising 
m different  altitudes  and  climates.  It  has 
n decided  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the 
sy  Wing  of  the  Trooadero  Gallery,  and  the 
n as,  models,  and  drawings  most  be  delivered 
re  between  May  1 and  May  15. 


The  Gulcher  Electric  Light  System. — 
A brilliant  display  of  the  new  Giiloher  electric 
light  took  place  on  Monday  evening  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & Co.,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  where  a large  party  of  gentlemen  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  assembled  to  witness  it 
Mr.  R.  J.  Giiloher,  of  Biola,  Austria,  the  founder 
of  the  system,  exhibited  it  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, and  his  several  patents  will  be  worked  by 
a limited  oompany,  now  being  formed  for  that 
purpose,  under  the  style  of  the  “Giiloher 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.”  The 
maohinery  and  apparatus  exhibited  oonsisted  of 
the  dynamo  machine  and  the  lamp.  The  dynamo 
machine  is  constructed  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  electric  current  of  low  tension  and 
great  power.  To  this  end  the  internal  resist- 
ance of  the  machine  has  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable.  In  this  machine 
the  armature  revolves  between  the  poles  of  fonr 
pairs  of  electro-magnets,  and  the  periphery  of 
i the  ring  whioh  it  surrounds  is  also  subjected  to 
a powerful  inductive  aotion.  The  seoti.m  of  the 
ring  is  suoh  that  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
injurious  heat  is  done  away  with. 

Leicester. — The  Abbey  Park  here  is  to  be 
opened  by  the  Piinoe  and  Princess  of  Wales  on 
Whit  Monday.  Very  extensive  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  decoration  of  the  town  on 
the  occasion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gordon, 
the  borough  surveyor.  Besides  Venetian  masts, 
festoons,  &o.,  there  will  be  ten  “ triumphal 
arches.”  It  is  proposed  that  some  of  these 
shall  be  representations  of  the  ancient  gates  of 
the  town ; 2,000J.  is  to  be  expended  in  these 
decorations. 

Wood  Green — The  tender  of  Mr.  John  Bell, 
contractor,  Wood  Green,  has  been  aocepted  for 
building  a large  as6embIy-room  at  the  King’s 
Arms  Hotel,  Wood  Green.  Architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Stone,  John-street,  Bedford-row. 


For  new  Board  Schoo's.  Wolverhamptoa-road,  Walsall 
for  ihe  Walsall  Sc  '<  el  Brtrl.  Mr.  Stmuel  Loxton 
architect  Q iantiti-8  sunplied  by  the  architect  :— 

J.  Rowley,  sen.,  Walsall  £4,7  O 0 0 

T Taylor,  W.  eaH  4,608  0 0 

Stockton  & Son.  Oldbary  4.478  0 0 

A.  Lynex,  Walsall  4,475  0 0 

Bra.io  y Si  Co  . Wolverhampton 4 385  0 0 

Ev»ns  k Co.,  W 'lverhamptoo  4 361  14  o 

J.  J.  W )0'1.  Malvern  . 4,332  0 0 

Atkins,  W»l»ai| 4.213  0 O 

W T.  Bennett,  B rmingham  4,221  0 0 

W.  Wistance,  Wa'sad  ...  4,221  0 O 

G.  Butler,  Gar  a*, on  4,085  0 0 

S.  l’-eoe,  Darlasto  i...  4,071  0 0 

G.  Widd  i*8'D,  3 % 1 1 1 ey,  Birmingham  4.0  *0  0 0 

J.  G lest,  Stourbridge  3,877  0 0 

J Jou-s  Son  S-dgotev  3,791  0 O 

J.  H.  Hunter,  Wiile.ibali 3,770  0 0 

H**ap,  Bros,  Rugby  3 f>93  0 0 

W.  Willey,  Wulvenamp’on*  3,589  10  0 

• Accepted. 


2.56  1 
2.5)1 
2,i97 
2,34  • 
2.3  o 
2.250 


TENDERS 

For  new  roads  and  sewers,  Beulah  Park  Estate,  Nor- 
wood, for  Messrs.  A.  Waterer  Si  E.  C.  Davis.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Alexander,  surveyor  : — 

Hornbery,  Penrith,  and  Beulah  Roaie. 

First  portion. 

J.  B.  Marshall  £1,550  0 0 

Win.  Harris  1,413  0 0 

Pizzey  1,223  0 O 

W.  J.  B Jttorill 1,103  0 0 

Boyco  1,079  0 0 

Clarkson  & Wilson  1,  48  0 0 

W.  G.  Harris 1,028  0 0 

Win.  Nicholls  973  0 O 

Wilkes  & Co 923  0 0 

Cranbrook,  Westbrook,  Upton,  and  Beulah  Roads. 
Second  portion. 

W.  J.Botterill  £1,632  0 O 

Wm.  Harris  1,399  0 0 

Boyce  1,371  0 0 

W.  G.  Harris 1,315  0 0 

Pizzay  1,287  0 0 

Clarason  & Wilsoa 1.1  0 0 0 

Wm.  Nicholls  1,106  0 0 

J.  B.  Marshall  1,050  0 0 

Wilkes  & Co 993  0 0 


For  new  Board  Schools,  Rimore-green,  Bloxwicb,  for 
the  Walsall  School  Board.  Mr.  Samuel  Loxton,  architect, 
Qaantines  supplied  by  the  architect: — 

.1.  Welsh,  Hereford..  £2,789  0 0 

Hughes.  H okley  2.590  0 0 

Wo  .Uon,  Blox-vi-h  

J Riwley,  s-n  , Walsall  

W Wi  tince,  Wals.ll  

T.  Tildes  ev.  Wilienhall.... 

D.  Moore.  Wals.il  

T.  & R.  Jressarel'.  Walsall  W a>d  . 

Bra!n-y  & C » . Wolverhampton  ... 

G.  Widdowson,  Saltley  

Jones  & Sm  Se  igeiey  

Tee^e,  D»  laston  

H.  J.  Hunt»r,  Wilienhall  ... 

H -ap,  Kugby  

B i milage.  Leek  

J Gue  t Stourbridge 

G.  Potter.  L-icester  

A.  Lyuex,  Walavil  (accepted)  

For  house  and  ol 


0 0 


2.000  0 0 
1,9H8  10  O 
1,995  0 0 


John  M. 

Barber  : — 

Laslett 

Payne  

Wheatley  

Bingham 

Wiltshire  

Crossley  

Cal  and  & Son  . 
Durneil  


; F«rnborough,  Kent.  Mr. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  11. 


2,160  0 
2.15>  0 
2,117  0 
2,loO  0 
2,i'84  0 
2,001  0 
1.98)  0 
1,955  0 


For  vi  la  residence,  Bl  xwicb,  near  Wal.-all,  < or  Mr.  J. 
Marshall.  Mr.  Samuel  Lotion,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect 

J.  Beards,  Bioxwx-h  £1,850  0 0 

J R •«ley,  sen..  Walsall  1.7"0  0 0 

8 Wootto  ■.  Hi -x-vioh  1,610  0 0 

1).  Evans,  Wolverhampton  l,5t)7  15  0 

W.  Wisiaoce,  W«La4  1.535  0 0 

A Lvnex.  Waliall  1,530  0 O 

VV  Wiley,  Wolverhampton  1.391  12  0 

8.  8.  Teeee,  Daruatou  (aooepteo)  ...  1,330  0 0 


For  new  Branch  Dairies,  stabling,  men’s  apa-tments, 
and  covered  yard,  in  Wemyss-road,  BUckhea'h  Village, 
for  the  Express  Dairy  Compiny,  Limited.  Mr.  Geo. 
" architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  T. 


Barnes  Willii 
Falliobs  : — 

Cooder 

Colls  & Son 

Ashby  Bros 

Rider  & Son  

Ashby  x Horner  .... 

Brasa  

Kirk  & Randall 

Jerrard  

Adamson  & Sons  (ac 

For  the  erection  of  s 


epted)  .. 


..£4332  0 0 
..  4,216  0 0 
,.  4,lw5  0 O 

. 4, 'i,  3 0 0 
..  4,"  9 0 0 
,.  3,828  0 0 
. 3.7HO  0 0 
. 3,773  0 0 
. 3,727  0 0 


md  out-bnildin 


' Wages 

Great  Thnrlow,  Snlfolk,  for  the  Right  Hon. 

Smith,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedgwick,  Son,  £ Wen  1,  architects, 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nixou  & Raven  : — 

Redding  & Son,  Cambridge £1,885  0 0 

Bell  & Sons,  Saffron  Walden  1,799  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sou,  Sudbury  1,698  0 0 

T.  Cadge,  Hartest  1,«69  0 0 

W.  Saint,  Cambridge 1,688  0 0 

Mason  & Son,  Haverhill  (aooepted).  1,579  0 0 


For  villa  resid-nce,  Four  Oaks,  Sutton  Coldfield,  for 
Mr.  Edwin  Munrow.  Mr.  Samu-1  Loxton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  nrchiteit  :— 

T.  Hughes,  Hocaley,  Birmingham...  £,1700  0 0 

J.  Jusley.  Aldridge 1,696  0 0 

Simons,  Aston  Now  Town 1.694  0 0 

W.  Wistauce,  Walsall  1,685  0 0 

J.  Adkius,  Walsall  1,530  0 0 

A.  Lynex,  Walsall  (accepted)  1,43)  0 0 


idence  aid  stable  buildings, 
architect.  Quantities 

£9.525  0 0 

9.38>  O 0 

8 6-4  0 0 

7 574  0 0 

7 4«6  o 0 

7,384  0 O 

7.247  0 0 

..  7.214  n O 

7,168  0 0 

6.666  0 


•>r  the  erection  of 
at  Reigate.  Mr.  Alfred  Bi 

W m.  Baguley 

M aides  it  Harp-r  .. 

John  Wilkins  .n  ... 
Albert  Kimberley 
Stephens  & Hastow. 

James  Longley 

W.  T.  Bealo  

T I’yerman  

R.  G Ba  tlev 

Prie.il-y  * Gnrney. 

Wm.  U.  Wr.eeler  ... 


0 0 


For  laying  Limmer  Rock  asphalte  at  the  Victoria  StatiOD 
Extension,  Manchester,  and  Ordsall-lane  widening. 
Quantiiy,  about  8 acres 

Bradshaw  & Co,,  London  (accepted). 


For  laying  footways  of  Black  Boy-lane  with  Limmer 
Rock  asphalte,  for  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Mr.  W.  A.  H.  Do  Pape,  engineer  : — 

Bradshaw  & Co.,  London  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  adapting  of  premises,  No.  10,  8t. 
James’s-street,  and  No.  20,  King-street,  lor  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy  Club.  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  architect  : — 
Wm.  Cole  (aocepted). 


For  alterations  and  new  stab'ing  at  149,  Lancaster-road, 
Noiting-hiH,  for  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Company, 
Limi'ed.  Mr.  W.  Seckham  Witherington,  architect : — 

Scrivener  & Co £728  0 0 

Colley 697  0 0 

Vigor  (accepted)  657  0 0 


For  house  at  Nether-s  roer,  Finchley.  Mr.  T.  Newell, 
arohi'eot.  Quantities  by  Mr  S.  Young  : — 

Plowman.  Finchler  £2/74  0 0 

Goodma  .,  Bar, isburj  1,939  0 0 

Gibson.  *out  all  l,w»7  0 0 

Tlios.  Nye,  E*  mg  1,929  0 0 

Staines  X Son  (accepted)  1,833  0 0 


For  al'erations  an  1 
Bex'ey  Heath  for  Mr. 
Alexand- r,  architect  : — 

ci- rick  laud  x Co 

Elms  

Gat«a  

Dollding 

Clarke 


647  15  0 


For  block  of  four  dwelling-houses,  Tenter-street,  Good- 
msns-fields,  fir  Mr.  A.  M.  Kino.  Messrs.  Joseph  & 
Pearoon.  architects.  No  quantities  : — 

8a*yer £6,939  0 0 

McLwhlao  & Son  6,420  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  6,397  0 0 


For  making  roads  on  the  Heath  House  Estate,  Romford, 
'..sex.  Mr.  W.  Houghton,  surveyor  : — 

John  Bell  (accepted). 

For  building  one-story  shop  on  ground  in  rear  of 
premises  at  corner  of  Nevill  and  Brough-on  roads,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Mr.  G.  Morris.  Mr.  Lewcock,  archi- 
tect:— 

Clark  & Holden  £172  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfi.t  149  0 0 

J.  Childs 144  0 0 

8.  Goodall  (accepted) 130  0 0 
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For  the  construction  of  the  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewate  • .ispo-nl,  for  the  Borough  of  Chipping  Wycombe, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  engineer:- 

North  & t'arry,  81eaf  rd £34,/ W 


2 3 


n Victoria- 


23,959 
23.164  7 10 
21,951 


J.  Hoare  4 Sous,  Biackl/iara  ... 

George  L^w.  Kidderminster  .... 

Lspish  4 Lut ley,  Gunuei 
Keilett  a Bentley,  Q'’""’ 

street 

J.  Sf-achft"  4 Co.,  Wood-green.. 

J.  Sim-ns,  8tdoon.be,  Kat  

lie  .ry  Sunders,  Sou4  hampton  .. 

K.  Hanm.or  tl,  Canoobury  

Fo-d  * Kverett,  Westminster  . 

B.  Cooke  & Co  . Ba'tersra 

John  Meckay,  Hor-ford  

J.  MelUndSm  lb,  Westmioater 

Hill,  Bros..  Bech«r.h»m  - j 

Carroll  & L«wi»,  Burmngham  D.;  » ' 13  " 

A.  Palmer.  Birum.gh.m  17,281  4 4 

Bottoms  Bros.,  Baaersea  -p’n^  r 7 

Fotherby  & 8on,*  Burnley ib.JjS  b ‘ 

* Accepted,  subject  to  inquiry. 


21,451  13  0 
21,133  0 0 
20.285  10  6 
19.987  0 0 
19.390  0 0 
19.749  0 0 
19.4  2 12  0 
18.633  3 1 
19.000  0 0 


For  St.  John’s- road  School,  Hoiton  : 

11  Hart  

G.  8.  Pritchard  

W.  G.  Larke  * Sc 


G.  S.  S.  Wil.ii 
C.  W.  Keadio 
E.  Laurence. 

J.  Grover 

W.  Brass  

Steel,  Bros.  . 

C.  Cox  

Wall,  Bros.  . 


s 4 Son  .. 


T.  B .j 


£13,c67  0 0 
14,521  0 0 
13,997  0 0 
13,991  0 0 
1 ',973  0 0 
13.915  0 0 
13.74.9  0 0 
13.652  0 0 
13.532  0 0 
13,518  0 0 
13.489  0 0 
13.100  0 0 
13,110  0 0 
13,293  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THK  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19*-  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR, 
Publisher,  4«,  0 


For  alterations  and  addi'ions  to  residence, 
wycke,"  Cole  ester,  for  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Siunders. 


Mes 


For  new  faim  buddings,  stab'.es,  &c.,  for  Mr.  Keevil, 
near  Maldon.  Mr.  Walter  Giaves,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Pollard  : — 

Nightingale  £9'1  0 0 

Pollard  879  0 0 

H.ien-cr  858  0 0 

Messina  767  0 0 

Ackerman  770  10  0 

Norrauu  608  0 0 

S sunders  660  0 C 


Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects  : 


Everett  4 Son  

W Pitt  

F.  Dupont 

O.  Dobrou  

C.  H.  O'.diidge 

B.  Deduct  if  bricks  a 


id  9lites  a 


ded. 


For  completion  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses 1 at 
8idcup  f r Messrs.  G.  H latham  and  E.  P.  Landon. 
jdea-rs  Kbbctia  & Cobb,  architects: 

Carmody  

Otley  & King 

Lsngler  & Piokbam  

Bayb*  

Nichols  


. £363  0 0 
,.  650  15  0 
,.  016  0 0 
..  566  10  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Malden  Arms,  Maiden-road,  for 
Mr.  J.  Hunt.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furniss,  architect :- 

Larnble  (accepted)  *269  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  at  the  Lord  Stanley,  Pavne- 
street  Deptford,  for  New  Westminster  Brewery  Company. 
Mr.  H.W.Bndd.  architect:- 

Lamble  (accepted)  £UJ  0 U 


For  alterations  an  1 additions  to  Lower  Blagd-  . 
r C.  Daw.  Mr.  Water  Graves,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr  U.  K.  Poilard  : — 

Pollard  *515 

Nightingalo  5 '5 

Nible't  490 

Spenser  . 462 

Messotn 

Norman 

Stumi-rs  

Ackerman 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Oombe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 
Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box.  Wilts.  f Advt. 


410  0 


374  10 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Bam  Bill  Stone 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspeotioo  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdou,  II minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte- street,  Portland -place,  W.  [Advt. 


For  the  erection  of  cot'ngps  in  ihe  Herbert- 
Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  George  Grantham.  Mr.  Alfri 
Alley,  architect  : — 

C.  Bowsey  (accepted) £1,063  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Old  Ford  Mission-hall  and  British 
Workman,  Tredegar-road,  Bow.  Messrs.  Hills  4 Fletcher, 
architects  : — 

Gunning,  BronHey,  E.  (accepted)  £300  0 0 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone,  , 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including  ; 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple  : 
& Hann,  Quarry  men,  Stoke-sub-  Hamden,  Ilmin-  • 
ster.  Agent.,  Mr.  E.  CRJCKMAY  Laoifbourn-  • 
chambers,  17,  Fenohnroh-strpot.  E.C.  [A. pvt.  . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

, vent.l  0or  In  the  nuts*  wall  would  he  f 


For  alterations  at  tho  Leight  >n  Arm?,  B reck  nock-road, 
for  Mr.  Bridgland.  Mr.  J.  K.  Furoias,  architect 

Toma  

Aoley  


..£471 


423  0 0 


Laroblo  (accepted) 


412  0 0 


For  two  residence?,  at  Barnet,  for  Mr.  Chari 
Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect  :— 

Eonor  J ulian  It  Co..  Loudon  £4.820 

Foster  * Diokaee,  Rugby 4,593 

Marriott  Bros.,  Barnet  (accepted)...  4,473 


Geti 


>')■— B-  («"  do  » 


E.  P.  (illegible).— 


a 1 v I 


r (We  c 


not  rive  addresses.  1 
?). — J L B.-H.  B.  T. 
H-n"s  R— w.  C.-W.  O.-S.  J— II.  n.  H.-F  A.  S -A 
Builder.  — M.  A <V_R.  J.  O -J.  It  — T.  O J -S  J.  N.-R. 
B.  * H-H.  C.-A.  u -W.  H B.-G.  D -F.  B.-W. 

A W.-J.  A B.— 9 ft  Son.— S L — H.  A.  / 

\v  -1 . .v  vy.-i.  r.  s.-w.  f. —i).  a i-o. 

K.  W.  & Co  -B.  L.-E.  A C.-K.  T.  H.-V 
A.  O.— A.  O.  O.— U.  ft  F.  — M.  Bros,  ft  Co 
All  statements  of  taota. 


H.-R  N 8.  — W 
It.  P.  B— J M.-J.  ; 
W.-H.  H -D.-Mr.  : 
-W.  B.— F.  L. 


Fer  chapel  to  seat  294  persons  (no  galleries), 
dale-road.  Peckham.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  aroint* 


dale-road,' Peckham.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect : 
Adamson  4 Sons,  Putney  (accepted)  £1,4/3  0 i 


For  the  first  portion  of  proposed  New  Catholic  Church 
of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Philip,  at  Lower  Sydenham,  Kent. 
Mr.  Predk.  A.  Walters,  nrcbitect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 


the  1 


1 and  address  of  the  sender,  i 


Necessarily  ° f* 


are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Aspnaito 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  ana 
White  Aspha'tes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  B,0.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  t 
Anphalte  Company  (Mr  H.  Glenu),  Office,  38,  I 
Poultry,  E.C —The  beat  and  cheapest  materials  1 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors,  1 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-shedR  and  milk-rooms,  1 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.  t 


CHARGES  F(  >R  A I tVERTISEMENTS. 


SITTJATIONb  V AO  Act  l,  FARt'iN  RltaUlt'S.  AyrKKUTlOBHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVRRTISfUUSNTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  wonts)  or  under - • • • • 4s.  6d. 

Ea :h  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  .. . ...........  0s.  6d. 


Titmas  

Booth  4 8ona 

E.  Conder  

N »eh 

Macey  4 Sons  ... 

ParoicntiT  

L.  H & R. Roberts 
Dearde 


£->040  £1,012  £529 

l.O'O  510 

1,010  500 


Ac.  may  be  ol 


1.995 

1.995 
1 ,986 
1,920 
1 .895 
1.838 


For  the  erection  of  t ivrn’y-feven  houses,  near  Alfreton- 


£6  898 
5,200 
5 030 


road,  Radford,  for  Alderman  Burton, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

J.  W.  Bussell,  Nottingham  

James  Saul  4 Son,  Nottingham 

G.  Emerton,  Nottingham 

J.  R.  Mo'rison,  Nottingham 4.745 

Walter  Collinson,’  Nottingham  4,520 

Bott  & Wright,  Nottingham 3,335 

Grates  and  mantels,  £250  extra. 

* Accepted. 


■ of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Bpe 
t page,  Ooupeti'.loua,  Contract*  dales  by  Auction 
led  on  application  to  the  Pulvi  ha*. 

situations  wanted. 

FODB  Lines  (aDont  rUIRTV  words)  or  nnder Je.  *d. 

Each  additional  line  (about,  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  •'  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu.it  In  all  cases  ba  called  for,  and  tht 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

TSE  Oil  A ROB  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  : — 

For  ••  Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTBI.Y  NECESSARY. 

• ■ Stamps  mull  not  he  sent,  ont  all  small  sums  should  b- 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payabl. 
at  the  Post-office,  King-Btreet.  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Oathertne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  oft. 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Pnbllfher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TE81. 
MONlALo,  Ac.  left  at  the  Offloa  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  an- 
strongly  reoommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  b 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  8.W.,/ 
London.  [Advt. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


4 OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES: 

^ LEVER,  SCREW,  k BARREL  BOLTS 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS.  * 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description.: 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROADi 

LONDON  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW 

VIEILLE  M0NTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 
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The  Archaic  Greek  Vase  Room  in  the  British 


HE  two  large 
rooms  in  the 
British  Mu- 
seum, placed 
on  the  upper 
floor  at  the 
north  - west 
corner  of  the 
building,  im- 
mediately 
over  the 
Egyptian 
Gallery,  have 
been,  for  many 
years  past, 
dedicated  to 
the  arts  and 
sciences  of 
Egypt,  bnt  on 
the  transfer- 
ring of  the 
Palaeontologi- 
cal collections  to  the  new  British  Mnseum  of 
Natural  Ristory  at  South  Kensington,  the  relics 
of  the  land  of  the  Nile  were  removed,  as  those 
will  remember  who  read  the  recent  article  upon 
the  New  Egyptian  rooms  in  our  oolumns,  to  the 
rooms  then  vacated.  In  succeeding  turn,  the 
old  Egyptian  rooms,  which  were  bounded  in  a 
southern  direction  by  the  two  Vase  rooms,  have 
given  an  opportunity  of  arranging  the  artistic 
fictile  remains  of  ancient  Greece  in  four  rooms 
instead  of  two  as  heretofore.  Of  this  great  advan- 
tage, Mr.  Newton,  C.B  , under  whose  oharge 
lithe  ancient  vases  and  terra-cottas  of  the  British 
■Museum  are  preserved,  was  not  slow  to  avail 
Himself,  with  the  result  of  forming  a long  con- 
tinuous gallery  of  four  large  rooms,  of  excellent 
I jroportions,  and  lighted  from  their  roofs,  in 
ovhich  he  has  just  achieved  the  scientific  and 
I ihronological  arrangement  of  the  most  magnifi- 
1 lent  speoimens  of  the  ancient  potter’s  art  that 
i iny  muBeum  has  ever  been  enabled  to  display. 
Kateriog  the  first  room,  after  ascending  the 
Htairod“0  at  the  further  end  of  the  Egyptian 
•-Uallery,  the  visitor  is  enabled  to  inspect  the 
Liljphole  collection  of  pottery, — archaic,  transi- 
tional, finest,  and  latest, — as  he  passes  from 
She  first  room  to  the  fourth  on  his  way  to  the 
tronzes  and  the  glass  which  are  contained  in 
sijoonis  further  to  the  south. 

We  propose  on  this  occasion  to  take  a cursive 
lance  at  the  contents  of  the  first  or  Archaic 
,oom,  pointing  ont,  as  we  proceed,  the  principal 
subjects  likely  to  olaim  the  attention  of  the 
loiaitor  or  student,  but  it  must  be  only  a cursive 
ilanc**,  for  many  volumes  of  profound  learning 
ive  been,  and  might  be,  written  in  elucidation 
mi:  these  valuable  remains  of  a primteval  art, 
hieh,  passing  in  progress  of  time  into  other 
jjHhases,  is  now  in  itself  as  completely  lost  to  ns 
i are  the  artB  of  building  a Gothic  oathedral 
i'  illuminating  a page  of  vellum.  The  series  of 


arohaic  and  other  vases  have  been  principally 
obtained  for  the  Museum  from  the  following 
sources.  The  vases  which  were  collected  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton  when  he  was  British 
Envoy  at  Naples,  were  purchased  in  1772,  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  in  the 
Museum,  to  which  a few  were  added  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Towneley  Antiquities  in  1814, 
that  of  Lord  Elgin’s  antiquities  in  1816,  and 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight  iD  1824. 
In  1836  a number  of  fine  vases  were  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  the 
Chev.  E.  Durand,  and  again,  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  sale  of  the  Prince  of  Canino’s  vasep. 
In  1843  a hundred  selected  vases,  principally 
from  Yulci  in  Etruria,  were  purchased  from  the 
Princess  di  Canino,  and  by  these  three  pur- 
chases, the  Museum  collection,  up  to  that  time 
very  deficient  in  fine  specimens  from  Vulci  and 
Nola, — sites  dear  to  vase  collectors,  in  more 
senses  than  one, — was  greatly  enriched.  The 
most  remarkable  accessions  which  have  taken 
place  since  this  period  are  the  vases  from 
Athens  and  the  Greek  islands,  purchased  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Burgon  in  1842;  those  from 
Kameiros,  Kamiros,  or  Camirus  (for  the  labels 
to  the  vases  are  somewhat  lax  in  uniformity  of 
spelling),  a site  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  pur- 
chased from  Messrs.  Salzmann  and  Biliotti  in  the 
years  1859  to  1864;  those  from  the  sale  of  the 
Pour  tales  Antiquities  in  1865,  the  great  Blacas 
colleotion  in  1866,  and  the  Castellani  collection 
in  1873.  The  colleotion  found  by  General  L.  p. 
di  Cesnola  during  his  extensive  excavations, — we 
may  almost  say,  his  subterraneous  ransack  of 
Cyprus, — and  those  acquired  by  Mr.  R.  EL  Lang 
from  that  island,  contributed  several  valuable 
specimens  to  the  archaio  classes.  Nearly  all 
the  vases  in  the  Museum,  we  are  told,  come 
from  tombs  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Athens,  Corinth,  the 
Greek  islands,  including,  pre-eminently  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  Cyrenaica. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  just  as  in  Egypt 
the  custom  of  depositing  domestic  and  artistic 
objects  with  the  dead  in  tombs  and  graves  has 
enabled  ub,  in  a great  measure,  to  reconstruct 
in  idea  the  surroundings  of  a Nilotic  home,  so 
these  vases,  although  they  are  found  in  tomb-*, 
and  are  associated  in  locality  and  in  surround- 
ings with  the  dead,  are  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  very  similar  in  form  and  fabric  to  the 
fictile  earthenware  which  was  commonly  used 
in  the  ancient  Greek  household.  The  Bame 
feeling  may  be  observed,  though  in  a far  less 
degree,  in  some  of  our  cemeteries  to-day,  where 
a cup  or  a wineglass  holding  flowers  is  placed 
upon  the  grave  of  one  of  the  humbler  members 
of  the  departed  throng.  If  these  vaseB  were 
not  actually,  they  were  at  least  capable  of  being, 
employed,  every  one  of  them,  for  a variety  of 
domestic  purposes,  and  no  one  can  examine,  for 
instance,  the  loDg  funnel  in  Case  8-9,  or  the 
jug  with  a human  head  for  a spout,  having  a 
perforated  chin  for  a strainer,  in  Case  32,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  admit  the  evidently 
utilitarian  forms  of  these  sepulchral  embellish- 
ments. In  most  cases  the  shape  of  the  vessel 


j clearly  indicates  its  original  use,  and  the  shapes 
of  jars,  jugs,  ewers,  basins,  drinking- vessels, 
bottles,  pots,  strainers,  kettles,  and  bowls,  were 
as  diversified  among  the  Greeks  as  they  are  now 
among  modern  European  communities. 

The  first  cases  in  the  new  room,  numbered  from  I 
j to  13,  on  the  left-hand  side,  contain  a selection 
: of  archaic  vaees  from  the  tombs  discovered  at 
lalysos,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  subjeots 
! on  these  vases  consist  of  such  simple  and 
primitive  designs  as  mmanders,  stars,  lozenges, 
waves,  chequers,  and  other  ornaments,  arranged 
1 in  concentric  bands,  apparently  in  imitation  of 
j woven  fabrics.  Cases  1 and  2 comprise  the 
earliest  self-coloured  terra  cotta,  of  a light 
yellowish-brown  body,  painted  with  a dark 
neutral  brown,  frequently  approaching  to  black, 
after  being  formed  with  the  help  of  a potter’s 
wheel  out  of  a lump  of  moist  clay,  and  subse- 
quently baked  in  a fnrnace.  Some  of  the 
examples  in  these  cases  have  bands  of  parallel 
lines,  geometric  patterns,  and  designs  resembling 
simple  flowers.  In  others  a figure  occurs  which 
has  been  considered  by  some  to  bear  resemblance 
to  the  cuttlefish,  a common  objeot,  no  doubt,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  littoral.  If  this  be 
really  so,  we  have  preserved  to  us  in  these  rude 
but  ornamental  designs  evidences  of  the  earliest 
observations  of  natural  forms,  in  whioh  a marked 
symmetry  is  displayed  by  the  progenitors  of  a 
race  whose  later  developments  of  the  arts  still 
enthrall  the  world,  holding  them  spell-bound 
under  influences  which  will  be  potent  for  many 
a future  century.  With  all  our  scientific  progress 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a period  when  Greek 
Hrt> — of  which  we  see  the  incunabula  in  these 
primitive  vases, — will  cease  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, or  to  claim  the  admiration,  of  the  world. 
In  others  an  aquatic  plant  is  depicted.  These 
have  either  two  or  three  handles,  and  their  forms 
are  as  various  as  the  uEes  to  which  they  may 
have  been  placed. 

Cases  3 and  4 contain  examples  of  the  pyxis , 
cups,  bottles,  sauoers,  and  small  vessels,  many 
..f  which  were  presented  by  Professor  John 
Ruskin  in  1872.  On  these  we  may  observe  a 
marked  progress  of  design,  and  a greater  elabo- 
ration of  form,  than  we  have  seen.  The  devices 
of  this  category  include  zigzags,  spirals,  fishes, 
and  birds  not  unlike  swans.  In  the  same  case 
are  some  fragments  of  early  pottery  from  Hy- 
cenrn ; but  the  Museum  is  not  very  well  repre- 
sented by  Myoenian  remains  as  yet.  A very 
remarkable  kind  of  ware  in  these  cases  consists 
of  bowls  and  tripods,  which  are  perforated  with 
numerous  small  orifices,  as  though  intended  to 
be  used  for  straining  away  some  liquid  sub- 
stances, the  outside  surface  of  this  pottery 
being  studded  thickly  with  teat-like  projections. 
These  shapes,  like  many  others  made  in  the 
archaic  period,  are  peculiar  to  the  style,  and  do 
not  recur  in  the  later  periods  of  fictile  art. 
Case  5 contains  specimens  on  which  are  rude 
horsemen  or  warriors ; and  in  the  next  case  are 
some  fine  large  vases  adorned  with  plant-like 
devices.  The  seventh  case  comprises,  among 
other  interesting  forms,  the  winecup  with  funnel- 
a 
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shaped  bowl,  loBg  narrow  at9m,  with  two  small 
handles  on  the  brim  and  the  cuttlefish  pattern 
to  whioh  we  have  already  drawn  attention. 
Some,  of  the  shape  termed  oinochoe,  or  decanter 
for  wine,  have  a series  of  conioal  shells,  em- 
bellished with  a profusion  of  small  dark  spots 
depicted  upon  them;  another  example  which, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  aquatic 
plants,  the  cuttlefish,  the  wavy  or  zigzag  line, 
the  fish,  and  water-birds,  points  in  an  abun  antly 
evident  manner  to  the  absorbing  influence  of  the 
sea  upon  the  feeling  of  the  insular  and  maritime 
people  of  whose  art-beginnings  these  are  the 
priceless  relics.  A suooeeding  case  shows  another 
oinochoe  with  a cuttlefish  painted  on  it,  a ong 
conical  funnel,  with  elaborate  zigzags,— and  a 
vase  enriched  with  wavy  lines  and  rosettes. 
Cases  10-13  illustrate  a further  progress  of  the 
primitive  principles  which  were  influencing  the 
nascent  arts  of  Greece.  We  have  here  other 
specimens  of  the  oinochoe,  enriched  npon  its 
surfaces  with  a water-plant,  or  with  a pattern  of 
spirals ; a tripod  vase  with  a loop-shaped  handle ; 
a vase  with  an  ornament  resembling  an  ancient 
shield  ; and  others  with  zigzags,  scales,  and  a 
peculiar  pavonaceous  pattern  of.  overlapping 
lamince,  which  maybe  compared  with  the  Saxm 
methods  of  depicting  scale-armour  or  a shingled 
roof,  or  with  the  later  kind  of  armorial  field  for 
a shield  of  arms,  called  vapelonnS,  which  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  British  as  well  as  in  foreign 
heraldry,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  and 
suggested  by  the  overlapping  of  bird’s  feathers 
or'fieh-ecales.  The  necropolis  of  Ialysos,  which 
has  yielded  up  all  these  vessels,  also  contributes 
two  large  pithoi,  or  ca3k-jara,  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  room,  having 
flit-banded  handles,  and  their  bodies  carved  in 
relief  with  floral  patterns,  spirals,  and  geometric 
tracery.  . 

Cases  14-19  are  devoted  to  the  archaic 
Athenian  pottery,  which  Mr.  Newton  attributes 
to  a period  between  700  and  500  B.C.  Included 
in  this  section  is  the  celebrated  large  lebes,  or 
bowl,  which  seems  to  be  a specimen  of  a more 
advanced  period  of  oeramography,  when  animal 
forms  became  the  principal  object  in  a design, 
instead  of  being  a mere  accessory.  This  vase 
was  discovered  at  Athens  in  a tomb  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Burgon.  It  is  figured  in  Dr.  Birch’s 
« History  of  Ancient  Pottery,”  p.  184.  The 
ground  is  of  a pale  fawn,  the  figures  of  a light 
maroon  oolour.  The  subject  is  two  lions  of  large 
proportions,  standing  face  to  face,  each  with  a 
fore-paw  held  out  over  a flower ; their  tongues 
lolling  out  of  their  mouths,  and  their  tails  ourved 
between  the  legs.  All  round  them  are  rude 
geometrical  patterns,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Newton,  seem  to  be  a primitive  attempt  to  repre- 
sent a field  studded  with  flowers  as  a back- 
ground to  the  lions.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Birch,  in  his  work  already  mentioned,  considers 
that  the  field  is  strewn,  not  with  flowers,  but 
with  mmanders,  chequers,  spirals,  and  other 
ornaments  which  appear  in  the  former  style. 
The  border  above  is  irregular,  consisting  of 
dentils,  the  egg-and-tongue  ornament,— its  first 
appearance  in  art, — and  the  wave  pattern. 
Other  specimens  on  these  shelves  show  forms  of 
the  lion  and  gazelle  painted  on  them,  and  their 
own  shapes  and  sizes  exhibit  a great  variety, 
and  show  great  improvement  in  technical  pro- 
cesses. Athens,  hereafter  to  become  one  of  the 
most  renowned  vase  - producing  localities,  is 
further  represented  at  this  archaic  era  by  cases 
20  and  21,  which  contain  a miscellaneous  display 
of  many  remarkable  vessels,  demonstrating  the 
versatility  to  which  the  fictile  art  of  the  potter 
was  subservient  from  a very  early  period.  Here 
we  may  notice  hydriev,  or  water-jugs,  smaller 
jugs  and  cups,  arijballi  or  fanoy  oil-bottles  of 
bizarre  shapes,  oinochoes,  or  wiue-jugs,  mugs,  a 
child’s  toy  chariot,  of  which  the  wheels  are  con. 
atruoted  to  revolve,  and  Borne  lids  with  handles 
in  the  shape  of  horseB  or  other  quadrupeds.  On 
most  of  these  are  painted  birds,  mcoanders, 
geometrical  patterns  of  more  or  less  intricacy, 
wavy  lines,  and  such  simple  embellishments  as 
the  workmen  could  produce  with  ease  and 
rapidity  while  the  clay  was  in  a state  fit  to 
receive  the  colour.  It  is  worth  while  observing 
that  the  bands  of  ornament  on  Athenian  vases, 
and  some  others  allied  from  Kameiros,  which  we 
shall  allude  to  presently,  are  frequently  divided 
into  equal  b paces  by  parallel  vertical  lines, 
alternating  with  square  or  rectangular  compart- 
ments, which  serve  as  frames,  within  each  of 
which  a geometrical  ornament,  flower,  or  animal 
is  painted.  Thi3  alternate  arrangement  of 
vertical  lines  and  pictures  in  compartments  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Newton  to  be  very  analogous 


to  the  metopes  aud  triglyphs  of  a Doric 
temple,  from  which  the  idea  may  have  been 
borrowed. 

In  the  next  series  of  cases,  numbered  22-3S, 
are  deposited  the  archaic  wares  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  oases  22-26  containinga  very  large  num- 
ber of  vases  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Some 
of  these  have  spouts;  others,  with  nipple-shaped 
tubes  projecting  from  the  body,  are  the  so-oalled 
tetines  ; but  whether  they  took  the  place  of  the 
modern  infant’s  feeding-bottle,  or  were  employed 
as  lamp-feeders  or  sprinklers,  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  We  may,  however,  presume  that 
the  artificial  nourishing  of  young  children  was 
occasionally  rendered  necessary,  and  these 
vessels  appear  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  prosecution  of  that  process.  Other  vessels 
on  these  shelves  have  nn  indented  edging  or 
border.  Cases  24  and  25  are  occupied  by  some 
charming  aud  elegant  vessels,  whioh  strike  the 
eye  foroibly,  of  small  dimensions,  but  covered 
with  a pale,  creamy-white,  lustrous  glaze,  very 
uulike  the  surfaces  of  other  vessels  which  are 
plaoed  in  proximity  to  them.  There  is  also  a 
stand  or  candelabrum  in  case  25,  with  a square 
foot,  and  having  small  models  of  birds  and  cups 
upon  it.  It  may  be  compared  with  some 
Etruscan  stands  which  it  resembles.  Case  27 
and  the  corresponding  case,  3S,  at  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room,  is  filled  with  several  very 
capacious  am  phone  or  urns,  of  sepulohral  use,  en- 
riched with  geometrical  devices  on  the  shoulder 
and  round  the  neck.  Many  such  vases  have  been 
found  in  the  island,  and  the  collections  found 
by  General  di  Cesnola,  now  at  New  York,  and  by 
Major  di  Cesnola,  F.S.A.,  at  Holland  Park, 
Bays  water,  comprise  several  of  the  largest  size 
and  most  elaborate  adornment.  One  of  the 
Museum  specimens  in  case  3S  is  painted  with 
the  fylfot,  a mystical  emblem  seen  also  on  the 
lebes  already  described.  A recent  writer  has 
ondeavoured  to  elucidate  the  mystery  which 
attaohes  to  this  symbol,  explaining  it  as  a repre- 
sentation of  Indian  lightning,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass.  May 
not  this  be  seekiog  to  attach  too  recondite  a 
significance  for  what  may,  after  all,  be  a mere 
variety  of  a cross  or  four-pointed  Btar?  We 
incline,  however,  ourselves  to  consider  it  a 
sun-symbol,  as  we  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out. 

Continuing  our  progress  round  this  most 
instructive  display,  suooeeding  cases  exhibit  to 
the  attentive  visitor  (and  we  may  here  remark, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  proportion  of 
visitors  to  the  Museum  whose  eyes  wear  that 
dreamy,  half-bewildered,  half-uneducated  gaze  of 
inappreoiatioo,  is  far  less  than  of  those  who 
appear  to  enjoy  an  intellectual  understanding  of 
the  contents  of  the  national  collections)  vases 
and  fictile  objoots,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
geometric  patterns;  interlacing  lines,  perhaps 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  basketwork  or  the 
products  of  the  loom  ; annular  bands,  and  disks 
or  sets  of  conoentric  circles,  with  a central  spot 
of  colour.  One  of  these,  of  ovoid  contour,  has 
the  neck  finished  off  with  a modelling  of  a 
female  head,  with  long  hair  in  curled  ringlets, 
and  with  rows  of  tiny  circular  wafers  or  roundels 
in  terra-cotta,  to  represent  silver  or  gold  plates, 
round  the  forehead  and  temples,  aud  round  the 
neck.  From  the  middle  of  the  body  of  this 
vessel,  there  protrudes  a spout  or  tube,  furnished 
with  a small  orifice  sufficently  wide  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  a thin  stream  of  liquid  at  the  will 
of  the  holder.  Another,  of  globular  body  and 
capacious  handle,  has  the  lip  of  the  neck 
modelled  in  the  form  of  a human  head  or  face, 
the  chin  being  of  somewhat  exaggerated  pro- 
portions, and  perforated  with  a large  number  of 
minute  holes,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  jug 
could  be  poured  forth  after  the  manner  of  a 
modern  watering-can.  Some  of  the  specimens 
in  case  32  are  in  form  and  general  appearance 
akin  to  the  Italic  styles.  Crossing  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  case  33  oontains  speci- 
mens of  plain  red  glazed  ware,  many  of  which 
resemble  the  oldest  Egyptian  pottery  a3  to  form, 
while  as  to  material  aud  appearance  they  may 
well  be  considered  proto-Samian,  or  the  fore- 
runners of  that  eminently  useful  pottery,  the 
Samian,  in  after  ages.  In  case  36  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  small  vases  has  been 
assembled,  which  will  be  familiar  to  those  who 
have  read  General  di  Cesnola’s  work  or  who 
have  seen  the  album  which  has  resulted  from 
the  excavations  of  Major  di  Cesnola  at  Salamis. 

The  account  of  Cypriote  fictilia  must  yield 
now  to  that  of  the  archaic  pottery  from  various 
sites  in  Italy,  here  preserved  in  oases  39-51. 
Much  of  it  is  of  the  class  styled  Corinthian, 
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various  form3  of  lecythi,  or  jugs,  with  wide  or 
narrow  necks,  and  flat  ciroular  bases,  the  prin-  . 
cipal  designs  upon  the  body  being  lions,  birds,  , 
spirals,  flowers,  and  wandering  lines  of  elegant  : 
beauty.  In  case  41  is  a toy-horse,  with  figures  : 
of  men,  and  of  several  animals.  In  the  next  t 
oompartment  a very  remarkable  vase,  in  form  of  1 
a siren,  and  a relic  which  takes  the  form  of  a i 
female  seated,  and  wearing  the  long  curled  hair  r 
which  has  been  already  referred  to.  Other,  r 
models  of  women,  with  coloured  drapery,  cups  i 
with  gorgons’  heads,  sirens,  and  similar  repre-  - 
sentations,  abound  in  this  section,  and  with  them  i 
are  many  of  the  kind  known  as  aryballi.  Cases  • 
4 4 and  45  continue  the  aryballi,  with  cups  of  I 
pear-shape  with  spreading  lip,  like  flower-bells,  , 
models  of  birds,  ducks,  and  jackals,  or  long-  . 
eared  animals  of  a oognate  kind.  One  of  these  : 
fanoy  vase3  takes  the  form  of  a man  carrying  a i 
vase,  a conceit  perhaps  by  Egyptian  prototypes. 
The  next  group  of  cases,  46-54,  contains,  among  : 
many  of  a most  interesting  character,  an  : 
amphora  with  the  design  of  a chariot  driven  by  ? 
a charioteer,  and  carrying  a warrior  in  the  act  i 
of  drawing  his  bow;  the  lizard  aud  the  owl 
placed  in  the  field  perhaps  represent  the  nature  e 
of  the  country  through  which  the  chariot  is  pass- 
ing, in  the  same  way  as  we  have  seen  at  an 
earlier  period  a few  simple  flowers  sprinkled 
over  the  background  represents  the  nature  of 
the  haunt  of  lions,  as  portrayed  on  the  Athenian 
lebes.  With  this  design  may  be  compared  the 
chariot  scenes  sculptured  upon  Assyrian  friezes. 
A combat  of  warriors  on  a vase  in  this  section  r 
is  rendered  more  vivid  by  the  painting  of  a few  a 
red  drops  of  gore  npon  the  thigh  of  one  of  ■ 
them,  the  colour  being  but  little  or  nothing  s 
changed  now  from  that  which  was  first  added  (. 
to  the  picture  more  tnan  2,000  years  ago.  Some  i 
of  the  vessels  in  these  cases  have  lids,  and  are  i 
supplied  with  two  handles  ; they  are  the  honey-  • 
jars  or  preserve-pots  of  the  ancient  Greek  1 
household,  and  of  the  type  known  as  stamnoi : 
on  them  are  painted  lions  and  other  denizens  i, 
of  the  Grecian  wilderness,  or  the  fantastic  i 
creations  of  an  artist’s  imagination,  set  in  fields  I 
or  backgrounds  replenished  with  qnatrefoils  and  ; 
foliage.  On  one  vase  is  incised  an  inscription  of 
a date  so  much  later, palroographically  speaking,: 
than  the  style  of  the  pottery  would  seem  to  in-i 
dicate,  that  we  are  driven  to  admit  one  or  other! 
of  the  following  theories  : either  that  the  manu-i 
faoture  of  archaic  ware  survived  to  a compa-i 
ratively  late  period  and  fljurished  contempora-i 
neously  with  vastly  different  and  more  advanced  < 
styles  (just  as  Staffordshire  to-day  manufao-  3 
tures  rude  types  of  pottery  which  have  survived  < 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  England’s  history)  ; or 
that  the  actual  period  of  archaic  ware  is,  for  > 
some  localities  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  less  i 
remote  ages  than  has  usually  been  conceded  to. 
it.  Tho  amphorae  in  this  section  show  upon  i 
their  bodies  elegant  forms  of  birds;  male! 
figures  engaged  in  running  or  other  games  ; then 
hunting  of  the  hare,  a dog  chasing  a hare,  and  i 
other  sports;  bulls;  and,  curiously  enough,  one i 
of  these  vessels  is  adorned  with  a scale  pattern, - 
and  having  a cuttlefish  on  the  neck,  seem9  to: 
recall  the  devices  we  have  already  observed  upon  o 
the  earliest  Rhodian  pottery  from  the  necropolisi 
of  Ialysos.  Case  54  contains  an  unglazed :■ 
oinochoe  from  Cyprus,  with  the  scene  of  a 
chariot,  charioteer,  and  bowman  of  a rude  type,c 
and  apparently  but  a distant  congener  to  thei 
more  advanced  glazed  vessels  in  whose  company  i 
it  is  arranged. 

Kameiros,  another  Rhodian  site,  has  surren-' 
dered  to  the  explorers  of  her  many  tombs  the  i 
most  valuable  results.  Two  of  her  finest  relics: 
are  contained  in  case  55  : they  are  of  the  shape: 
termed  oinochoe,  and  the  subjects  are  arranged; 
in  rows  or  friezes  placed  one  above  another. : 
The  composition  of  these  subjeots  consists  oft 
animals,  huntsmen,  floral  patterns,  and  so  forth.! 
Cases  56-60  complete  the  circuit  of  this  room,i 
the  contents  of  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  diffi-f 
cult  to  match  anywhere.  In  case  56  the  most: 
notable  object  is  an  oinochoe,  with  two  harpies  or: 
human-headed  birds,  an  amphora  with  horsemen  : 
painted  in  red  upon  a light  red  ground,  and: 
other  specimens  of  the  style,  are  in  the  samec 
case.  In  58  are  some  small  and  delicate  aryballi 
in  form  of  heads,  and  a vase  in  shape  of  a curtain- 1 
ring  or  circle,  with  lipped  mouth  and  ring-handle.  1 
The  amphora  in  59  seems  to  present  a still: 
further  development  of  the  archaic  style.  In- 
stead of  belts  of  geometrical  patterns,  the  entire 
vase,  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  foot,  is 
encircled  by  a series  of  bands  or  f.iezes,  in  twoc 
of  which  the  human  figure,  attenuated  like  the. 
bronze  figures  of  Etruria  or  Assyria,  is  intro-t 
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duoed;  bub  the  drawing  is  still  of  the  most 
f untutored  kind.  Purple  and  white  oolours  are 
| combined  with  the  primitive  brown,  and  in 
'jseveral  of  the  animals  the  eyes  and  other  feature 3 
6 are  expressed  by  liues  rudely  incised  in  the  day 
1 while  it  was  yet  in  a moist  condition.  These 

I animals  and  men  take  the  forma  of  huntsmen, 
centaurs,  or  androzoio  forms,  suoh  a3  the  mytho- 
logical fancies  of  ancient  Greece  loved  to  dwell 
Jupon,  deer,  and  birds.  Ou  the  neck  may  be 
(noticed  a remarkable  attempt  to  introduce  a 
(novel  technical  prooess,  for  two  figures,  instead 
of  being  painted  ia  brovn  on  the  pale  ground 
dsnpplied  by  the  natural  oolour  of  the  substance 
>jof  tho  vase,  are  painted  in  white  on  a crimson 
[ground. 

I Having  now  made  the  complete  oirouit  of  the 
[room, and  pointed  out  the  principal  characteristics 
(of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the  wall-cases,  it 
(remains  only  to  touch  upon  the  standing-oases 
Min  the  centre  of  the  room.  On  the  right-hand 
(side,  as  one  enters,  is  a case  containing  a mo3t 
(interesting  specimen  of  the  second  class  of 
|Kameiro3  pottery,  viz., — that  in  which  crimson 
land  white  are  combined  with  brown  in  the 
lip  tinting,  and  in  which  animal  form3  are  freely 
introduced,  sometimes  in  subordination  to  the 
geometrical  ornaments,  but  more  generally  as 
the  main  elements  of  the  composition.  It  is  a 
terra-ootta  coffin  or  sarcophagus,  without  a lid, 
aud  having  round  its  margin  a design  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  flat  oircular  pinakes,  or 
plates,  whioh  Mr.  Newton  has  placed  around  it 
The  use  of  terra  cotta  for  ooffins  or  places  of 
depositing  the  dead  seems  to  have  been  widely 
3pread  over  the  ancient  world ; and,  indeed,  it 
]may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  correlative  with 
;he  very  general  custom  of  placing  the  ashes  of 
cremated  body  in  an  urn.  Numerous  coffins, 
)f  slipper  shape,  and  made  of  glazed  ware,  have 
>een  found,  piled  one  upon  another  to  the 
leighbof  45  ft;.,  at  Warka,  the  ancient  Ur  of  the 
Jhaldees,  as  described  in  Dr.  Birch’s  “ History  ” ; 
md  in  our  recent  notice  of  the  Etruscan  Room 
|.t  the  British  Museum  we  drew  attention  to  the 
ji8e  of  terra-cotta  saroophagi  among  that  people. 
l.t  the  head  of  this  coffin  is  a bull  standing 
•etween  two  lions  in  a field  replenished  with 
lowers.  At  the  foot  are  two  other  lions,  back 
;o  baok,  in  a similarly  decorated  field.  The 
lides  of  this  unique  relic  of  Greek  art  are 
leoorated  with  a twist  or  plait,  forming  a series 
>f  spirals,  fringed  on  each  side  with  flowers,  and 
between  this  border  and  the  head  of  the  coffin  a 
lelmeted  and  bearded  head  is  rudely  drawn  on 
>aoh  side.  These  heads  are  curious  as  bsing 
rery  early  representations  of  the  human  features, 
fhe  plates  ranged  round  it  in  the  case  are  flue 
ixamples  of  the  same  style  ; on  them  are  bulls, 
logs,  a sphinx  of  primitive  drawing,  a gorgon’s 
lead,  and  various  flowers.  One  of  thes epinikes 
lalls  for  especial  note  as  an  advanced  specimen. 
Dn  it  is  a combat  between  Menelaos  and  Hektor 
iver  the  wounded  Euphorbos,  the  three  Homeric 
ieroe3  being  distinguished  by  the  names  in- 
scribed over  them  in  arohaic  Greek  letfere. 
Phis  Euphorbos  Pythagoras  claimed  to  have 
moe  been,  and  he  declared  that  he  recognised 
he  hero’s  shield  which  was  suspended  in  his 
iime  iu  a Greek  temple.  The  fragment  of  a 
'erra-ootta  pithos  with  a sphinx  in  relief, 
rad  several  small  aryballi  in  form  of 
'jnen  and  animals,  and  one  beautifully  moulded 
Bn  form  of  a cookle-shell,  claim  our  notice. 
Ijleneath  this  ca3e  are  some  inscribed  cups  and 
B ine  specimens  of  the  lcernos  or  cluster  of  litt-le 
ij'essels  upon  a circular  stand,  the  use  for  which 
d ias  been  variously  assigned  by  writers.  Another 
llable-oase  on  this  side  of  the  room  has  a series 
s >f  terra-cotta  figures  and  figurines,  some  of 
fdvhich  are  archaic  representations  of  the  female 
figure,  aud  intended  to  represent  Venus  or 
o^phrodite,  whose  cult  was  universally  alfeoted 
i >y  the  orthodox  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  her 
tlellenio  colonies.  In  this  table-oa3e  are  many 
cSgyptian  figure3  of  porcelain  of  the  date  of  the 
wenty-sixth  Egyptian  dynasty,  amongst  others 
i/i  soarabccus  wich  the  prmnomen  of  Psammeti- 
. nhus  I.,  B.C.  650,  giving  a synchronism  to  the 
erases  and  other  objects  found  with  it.  Grossing 
i wer  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  between 
he  massive  pithoi  already  described,  are 
> wo  oases  which  contain  the  later  vases  in 
ejhe  archaic  style.  These  come  next  in  order 
>f  time  to  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
•sen  occupied,  but  by  a long  interval  of 
■rt.  Here  the  design  is  painted  in  black,  on 
i red  ground,  tho  outer  and  inner  marking 
■eing  scratched  or  incised  into  the  surface  of 
he  pottery.  The  red  ground  or  tablet  in  these 
•ases  no  longer  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 


vessel,  but  is  confined  to  a oompirtment  placed 
between  the  handles,  and  occupying  about  a third 
of  the  whole  side  of  the  vase,  bounded  by  a border 
of  geometrical  ornaments, — the  relics  of  an 
archaic  style  which  is  rapidly  passiog  away  from 
the  pottery  uuder  the  more  comprehensive 
feeling  for  art  which  is  beginning  to  assert  its 
mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  workman, — and 
the  rest  of  the  vase,  or  the  background  proper, 
is  painted  with  a lustrous  black  varnish,  far  more 
durable  than  that  used  in  the  earlier  examples 
of  this  class.  The  field  is  still  besprinkled  with 
fljwers,  and  friezes  with  animals  still  occur;  but 
these  more  archaic  characteristics  are  gradually 
dropping  off,  and  the  representation  of  the  human 
figure  iu  action  becomes  the  principal  object  in 
the  picture.  As  greater  mastery  in  delineating 
the  human  figure  is  acquired,  so  as  we  pa3sdown 
theseries  more  complicated  groups  are  attempted 
and  a greater  number  of  figures  introduced,  but 
foreshortening  and  perspective  are  still  absent 
from  these  early  pictures.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented are  generally  the  myths  of  the  Homeric 
poems  or  the  epic  cycle,  hunting  scenes,  and 
games  of  the  athletes.  The  flesh  of  the  female 
figures  is  white,  and  the  field  is  clear,  to  repre- 
sent the  atmosphere,  or  symbols  are  introduced 
to  indicate  locality,  such  as  a dolphin  to  repre- 
sent water,  a flower  or  a tree  for  vegetation, 
much  iu  the  same  way  as  a sun  or  moon,  flowers 
or  stars,  in  Mediaeval  glass  painting  or  seals,  are 
accessories  of  time  or  locality. 


ON  THE  THEORY  OF  ELEVATIONS  : 

AS  FRONT,  FLANK,  OR  REAR. 

Itf  a previous  article  (see  p.  409,  ante ) it  was 
assumed  as  admitted,  it  now  appears  some- 
what prematurely,  chat  the  triglyph  of  Greek- 
Doric  architecture  was  a transcript  in  marble 
from  the  simple  end  of  a bsim  ai  exposed  in 
earlier  forms  of  carpentry-oonstruotion, — of  a 
beam  resting  horizontally  npon  another  beam, 
either  as  wallplate  or  as  an  architrave  spanning 
an  interval,  whether  of  doorway  or  from  column 
to  column  of  a portioi.  A theory  propounded 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  very  next  number  of  the 
Builder  make3  it  necessary  to  recur  to  this 
assumption;  to  leave  a theory  so  ingenious  in 
itself,  and  so  forcibly  vindicated,  to  harass  our 
own  theory  at  the  rear,  would  be  imprulent. 
The  derivation  of  triglyph  and  mutules,  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  woodcut  (p.  444),  is  oertainly 
possible;  suoh  it  may  have  been;  but  when  we 
make  “may  have  been”  our  starting-point,  we 
have  to  pause  upon  several  interme  liate  stages 
before  we  can  take  post  beside  the  sanguine 
theorist  with  full  satisfaction  upon  his  station 
of  “ must  have  been.”  It  is  a very  long  stage 
to  begin  with,  from  “ it  may  p ossibly  have  been  ” 
to  “i&  may  very  probably,”  and  thence  again  to, 
“ it  may  most  probably  have  been.”  The  pro- 
posed combination  of  three  planks  to  form  the 
tie-beam  of  a truss  oertainly  affords  a ready 
suggestion  for  the  combined  grooves  of  a tri- 
glyph;  but  the  explaua'.ion  of  this  ornamental 
treatment  is  surely  not  so  difficult  of  solution  as 
to  necessitate  resort  to  one  which  involves  very 
serious  difficulties.  The  simple-squared  beam, — 
squared  though  it  might  be  only  by  the  adze, — 
is  a simpler  element  of  construction  than  a com- 
bination of  planks,  wnich  demand  serious  expen- 
diture of  labour  to  form  them  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  to  fasten  them  together  with  absolute 
firmness.  On  the  other  hand,  no  very  remote 
motive  need  be  inquired  after  for  cutting  off  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  end  of  the  beam  on  either 
side  ; if  any  other  suggestion  for  the  inter- 
mediate groove3  is  demanded  beyond  a sense 
that  they  would  give  pleasing  expression  to  the 
reception  of  downpress,  it  is  not  far  to  seek; 
suoh  grooves,  by  traversing  the  circular  rings  of 
the  grain  of  the  wood  would  facilitate0  the 
descent  of  moisture,  would  expose  a greater 
surface  for  i;s  readier  evaporation,  and  tend  to 
prevent  splitting. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  the  truss  in  Greek 
architecture,  whioh  has  bseu  called  in  question 
by  Professor  Roger  Smith,  an  answer  may  be 
given  from  Homer, if  Homer,  in  the  uncertainty 
as  to  his  age,  will  be  accepted  as  ancient  enough. 
At  the  futi-ral  games  iu  honour  of  Patroolus, 
Ajax  and  Ulysses  come  forward  to  contend  for 
the  prize  in  wrestling;  there  are  groups  on  the 
Greek  painted  vases  which  exhibit  wrestlers 
who  have  taken  grip,  and  are  leaning  towards 
each  other  iu  precisely  the  manner  that  sug- 


gested the  Homerio  simile,  whioh,  literally 
translated,  runs  thus : — 

“ And  tha  pa’r  haying  cinctured  themselvos  went  into  the 
mi  l a-sembly. 

And  with  their  stalwart  arms  they  took  hold,  claspin'* 
each  other; 

Even  as  rafters  might  be,  which  a workman  renowa’d 
has  fitted 

For  a I >fty  mansion,  with  caution  agiinst  tho  foroe  of 
tempests. 

Thm  creak’d  their  very  backs  a?  they  by  their  arms  so 
stalwart 

Were  firmly  and  forcibly  stram’d  ; and  tho  sweat 
pour’d  copious  down  them,”  &e. 

The  image  here  intended  to  be  suggested  by  tho 
inclined  bodies  and  tight  grip  below  of  the 
athletes  can  only  be  that  of  a pair  of  rafters 
firmly  connected  by  a tie-beam.  Homer,  in 
faot,  who,  in  his  definition  of  the  ciroular  shield 
as  “equal  in  every  direction,”  coincides  with 
the  mathematical  definition  of  tho  simplest  of 
the  conic  sections,  betrays  here  his  practical 
recognition  of  the  theorem,  so  important  iu 
timber  work,  from  a scaffold  to  a merchautman, 
that  so  long  as  the^three  sides  of  a triangle  are 
rigid,  the  angles  are  immutable,  and  stability 
is  in  consequence  secure.  It  is  a fair  con  jeoture 
that  the  frequent  Homeric  epithet  for  a stately 
mansion, — “high-roofed,” — refers  not  to  general 
loftiness  of  the  structure,  but  to  the  contrast  to 
an  ordinary  flat  roof,  of  a roof  of  a oertain  pitch, 
— a trussed  roof. 

But  turn  we  now  to  resume  and  pursue 
somewhat  further  the  topic  of  architectural 
style  in  relation  to  architectural  proportion. 
Recurring  to  our  Doric  example,  we  observe 
tuat  it  illustrates  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
the  value  of  the  simplest  application  of  propor- 
tion iu  bilateral  symmetry, — an  application 
which  otherwise  is  susceptible  of  great  variety 
with  corresponding  variety  of  expression  and 
effect.  A vertical  line  through  the  apex  of  a 
Doric  pediment  divides  the  ia^ade  into  halves, 
simil  ir  and  correlative,  each  when  taken  alone 
manifestly  mutilated  and  incomplete.  This  is 
the  only  line  which  will  divide  the  composition 
iuto  such  correlative  sections,  and  it  is  ou  this 
fact  that  the  expression  of  organic  unity  depends. 
1 he  greatest  symmetrical  definition  is  given  by 
the  opposed  raking  lines  of  the  pedimeut,  by 
the  lateral  projections  of  oornice  and  steps,  the 
terminal  treatment  of  the  frieze,  and  in  some 
degree  by  the  closer  spacing  of  the  columns  by 
the  angle. 

It  is  a matter  to  be  decided  by  the  architect’s 
sense  of  proportion  and  fitness,  in  c impositions 
whioh  include  a greater  variety  of  part-*,  bow 
far  certain  subordinate  irregularities  may  be 
admitted  as  too  insignificaut  to  impair  iu  any 
degree  the  predominance  of  a main  symmetry, 

nay,  how  far  the  introduction  of  subordinate 
variations  may  not  give  additional  effect  to  that 
predominance,  while  adding  enrichment  to  the 
geaeral  composition.  Bat  it  is  evident  that 
when  irregularities  so  far  predominate  that 
symmetry  on  any  scheme  becomes  undisoover- 
able,  composition  which  is  something  more  chan 
simple  collocation  oeases  to  be  a matter  in 
question. 

Suoh  absolute  irregularity  in  one  direction  ia 
not  more  alien  to  artistic  composition  than  in  an 
opposite  extreme,  is  bald  and  absolute  uniformity. 
A square  block  may  be  out  down  the  centre  into 
two  corresponding  halves,  but  it  may  b9  out  into 
three  or  indeed  any  greater  number  of  parts  all 
similar  and  interchangeable  ; there  is  no  artistic 
expression  of  unity  in  a ui^re  range  of  ware- 
houses or  a oottou-mill,  whioh  migho  be  extended 
by  repetition  in  either  direction  wich  no  dis- 
turbance of  composition,  or  shortened  at  either 
end  at  will  as  indifferently.  The  only  allevia- 
tion of  vague  uniformity  whioh  can  in  some  each 
cases  bs  employed  successfully,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  general  relation  of  length  of  suoh  a line 
of  building  to  its  height  being  limited  by  some 
definite  and  very  simple  proportion.  By  employ- 
ment of  this  artifice,  which  will  tell  insensibly 
and  not  the  more  effectively  because  not  declar- 
ing itself  distinctly  to  the  obseiver,  a range  of 
uniform  parts  may  receive  a certain  bond  of 
unity,  and  thus  be  adors-uble  ia  pssitions, — 
most  especially  on  the  side  of  an  important 
building,  where  very  emphatio  marking  of  a 
centre  would  in  truth  be  inappropriate.  We 
may  usually  find  ourselves  more  content  when 
snch  a resource  has  beeu  relied  on,  than  when 
trivial  or  exaggerated  attempts  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  mark  at  least  the  termiual  sec- 
tions. There  are  those  who  have  found  that  the 
uniformity  of  the  interior  of  King’s  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  from  end  to  end,  was  too 
suggestive  of  a passage  which  need  not  end 
where  it  does,  and  might,  for  any  propriety  that 
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appears,  have  begun  at  any  distance  ; who  have 
complained  that  it  unrolls  like  a riband,— 
beautiful,  doubtless,— but  a riband  still.  The 
critio  is  not  more  indulgent  when  he  takes  us 
round  the  exterior ; he  refuses  to  admit  that  a 
few  heraldic  emblems  attached  to  the  four 
eastern  of  the  eleven  uniform  buttresses,  do 
more  than  betray  an  afterthought  that  some 
differentiation  would  be  appropriate,  and  utter 
feebleness  in  an  attempt  to  supply  it.  King’s 
College  presents  twelve  windows  on  the  flank, 
and  thus  a central  division  falls  upon  the  line  of 
an  intermediate  buttress  ; this  so  far  appears  in 
accordance  with  what  is  appropriately  expres- 
sive of  the  side  of  a bnilding  as  a side;  the 
bisection  upon  a feature  so  important  as  a 
window, — even  a window  of  a uniform  series, 
would  be  a trespass  upon  the  prerogative  of  a 
proper  front.  It  is  by  observance  of  a distinc- 
tion of  this  kind  among  others  that  the  import- 
ance of  a front  is  maintained.  For  the  same 
reason  we  may  question  the  propriety  of  dis- 
tinguishing  a central  gronp  of  windows  on  the 
flank  of  a clnb-house,  while  such  treatment  may 
be  perfectly  in  place  at  the  rear,  where  it  is 
accepted  as  a natural  consequence  of  axial  dis- 
tribution,— as  the  dying  out  of  a distribution 
that  would  be  still  more  positively  pronounced 
in  front. 

What  shall  we  say,  then, — to  adhere  to  the 
sound  principle  of  adducing  a concrete  example, 

— of  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall  ? Does 
it  addresB  us  as  the  front,  the  flank,  or  the  back 
of  a dignified  bnilding  ? We  know,  indeed,  that 
it  is  but  a fragment  of  a larger  composition,  but, 
nevertheless,  as  it  stands  it  has  a marked 
individuality,  and  claims  to  be  appreciated  on  its 
own  account.  It  is  constantly  regarded,  but 
. cannot  be  accepted  critically,  as  a true  front. 

A building  does  not  seem  to  face  us  full  front 
unless,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  humaD 
faoe,  the  central  Vertical  lino  divides  features 
and  members  which,  while,  like  forehead  and 
chin  above  and  below,  and  nose  a>;d  mouth 
intermediately,  they  are  of  importance  in  respect 
of  function  and  magnitude,  and  not  susceptible 
of  division  without  destructive  mutilation. 
Artistic  expression  is  bound  up  with  concentra- 
tion of  effect,  with  the  predominance  of  chief 
over  subsidiary  interests,  of  Belf  - explanatory 
over  undecided  and  ambiguous  purposes,  of  the 
indispensable  and  the  vital  over  the  arbitrary 
and  accidental.  Upon  this  ultimate  principle 
depend  the  propriety  and  obligation  of  present- 
ing the  expression  of  the  most  important  adjust- 
ment for  convenience  and  delight  upon  a 
principal  fa9ade.  The  most  universally  expres- 
sive features  as  elements  in  architectural  com- 
binations are  doors  or  porches  and  windows, — 
the  manifest  opportunities  provided  for  aocess 
to  the  interior  and  egress,  of  admission  of  light 
from  without,  and  of  outlook  from  within.  A 
balcony  on  an  upper  Btory  partakes  of  the 
expressiveness  of  a doorway ; the  purpose  of  a 
window  is  emphasized,  first,  of  course,  by 
exceptional  magnitude,  and  then  as  either  pro- 
jecting independently  like  a bay  window,  or  as 
participating  with  others  in  the  advance  of  the 
apartments  they  belong  to  beyond  others  ad- 
joining. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  we  seem  scarcely 
justified  in  admitting  a characteristic  front  in 
the  absence  of  any  entrance  at  all,  and  indeed  of 
a main  entrance.  Whitehall,  therefore,  presents 
no  true  front  to  us  as  we  see  it  from  Parliament- 
street.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  know  that  we 
Eee  the  exterior  side  of  an  apartment  which  was 
to  be  part  of  a range  of  buildings  from  the 
interior  of  which  it  was  to  be  entered  at  one 
end  ; but  interpreted  by  its  architectnral  expres- 
sion it  ought  to  be  the  back  of  a building,  and 
when  we  allow  this  interpretation  and  consent 
to  forget  the  matter  of  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  high 
admiration.  This  indulgence  is  only  an  addition 
to  what  always  has  to  be  conceded  to  the  archi- 
tect “ for  the  solecism  of  making  what  is  one 
room  internally  look  on  the  exterior  as  if  it  were 
of  two  stories  ” (Fergusson). 

The  windows  in  each  Btory  are  seven,  and  thus 
53,  central  line  would  pass  vertically  through  cen- 
tral windows,  and  this  distinction  in  favour  of 
a baok  rather  than  a flank  elevation,  has  other 
studiously-disposed  enhancements.  The  three 
oentral  windows,  upper  and  lower,  are  in  the 
intervals  of  four  engaged  columns,  while 
pairs  of  windows  on  either  side  are  divided  by 
pilasters;  the  composition  has  thus  a well-marked 
and  predominant  centre  and  wings  ; the  windows 
of  the  lower  range,  again,  have  alternately 
segmental  and  triangular  pediments  so  ordered 
that  the  central  window  with  an  angular  pediment 


is  between  two  others  with  segmental,  which  thus 
complete  a regular  symmetrical  triplet.  The 
pairs  of  windows  on  either  side  are  appropriately 
subordinated  as  odd, — as  thus  uncompleted  sym- 
metries, and,  moreover,  as  being  flanked  only  on 
one  side  by  coupled  pilasters. 

To  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  natural 
organisation,  which,  rightly  conceived,  is  so  in- 
structive as  to  make  it  always  worth  while  to 
take  some  trouble  to  rescue  it  from  crude  mis- 
apprehension,— we  may  compare  the  scheme  of 
symmetry  of  this  composition  of  Inigo  Jones, 
with  that  of  the  erect  human  figure  which  ex- 
hibits a central  mass  of  the  trunk  with  the 
right  side  and  left  disposed  on  either  side  of  a 
median  line  in  true  correspondence,  and  then 
flanked  by  members,  — the  arms,  which  are 
similar  each  to  each,  but  are  not  susceptible 
like  the  trunk,  of  division  severally  into  sym- 
metrical halves. 

It  becomes  matter  for  consideration, — matter 
for  arbitration  by  combined  judgment  aud  taste 
in  particular  instances, — how  far  the  liberty  of 
an  independent  symmetry  can  be  conceded  to 
lateral  members.  It  may  be  thought  that  such 
a concession  will  involve  forfeiture  of  visible 
organio  coherence.  This  is  surely  no  fanciful 
danger.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  two  conse- 
cutive woodcuts,  144,  145,  in  Fergusson’s 
“ Modern  Architecture.”  In  the  new  Bourse 
at  Lyons  the  relation  of  the  wings  to  the  centre 
depends  on  little  more  than  agreement  in  height 
of  the  stories.  The  wing  has  its  well-marked  in- 
dependent symmetry,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
windows  have  a treatment  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  centre,  and  the  centre,  notwithstand- 
ing its  importance,  has  in  consequence  an 
appearance  of  intrusiveness  between  composi- 
tions which  a centre  is  bound  to  dominate  it 
their  own  Btyle.  In  the  other  example,  the 
Custom  House  at  Bouen,  a weak  centre  seems 
to  owe  what  importance  it  can  assert  to  the 
supplementary  service  nf  connecting  the  pair  of 
symmetrical  wings.  With  these  may  be  favour- 
ably contrasted  the  entrance  to  the  Kcole  Poly- 
t.pn.hninne  11521.  of  which  FerfirusBOn  justly 


technique  (152),  of  which  FergusBon  justly 
applauds  the  eleganoe. 

Nature  presents  to  us,  in  the  varieties  of 
leaves,  an  abundance  of  schemes  of  symmetry 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  transliterate  into 
terms  of  architecture.  In  a perfect  specimen 
of  the  beautiful  rose-leaf,  the  principle  of  sub- 
ordination of  Bimilars  that  governs  unity  is  very 
marked;  a terminal  leaflet  of  superior  size  and 
exclusively  central  position  dominates  a series 
of  associates  distributed  laterally,  which  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  form,  but  diminish 
in  size  by  beautiful  and  conspicuous  grada- 
tion. The  fatjade  of  Holkham  House  (Fergusson 
192)  may  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  principle  in 
architecture,  though  we  must  seek  for  a better 
example  of  its  capabilities  of  beauty. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a compound  leaf 
as  the  horse-chestnut,  three  leaflets  on  either 
side  again  diminish  in  size  progressively,  and 
have  general  resemblance  to  the  central  leaflet, 
but  the  resemblance  declines  successively 
together  with  size  from  the  nearest  to  the  most 
remote,  while  yet,  like  the  leaflets  of  the  rose, 
they  remain  for  the  most  part  individually  sym- 
metrical. 

Another  type  of  leaf  supplies  an  analogy  to 
those  compositions  in  which  the  lateral  members, 
as  in  the  cited  case  of  Whitehall,  are  correlative 
ndeed,  but  without  independent  symmetry.  In 
the  lobed  leaf  of  the  syoamore,  and  others  of 
the  class,  we  see  repetitions  on  either  side,  of 
the  form  of  the  terminal  apex,  but  this  alone  is 
truly  symmetrical,  the  repetitions  on  either  side 
becoming  progressively  more  and  more  unequal- 
sided. 

Such  differences  are  in  some  leaves  quicker, 
more  deoisive,  and  more  complex  or  numerous 
than  in  others,  but  it  is  rarely,  indeed,  in  the 
fully-developed  and  well-grown  specimens,  that 
we  can  fail  to  recognise  a characteristic  beauty, 
and  that  the  character  and  the  beauty  are 
resultants  of  some  principle  of  specific  propor- 
tion, however  recondite  this  may  be, — however 
it  may  elude  attempts  to  effect  its  mathematical 
evolution.  In  architecture  there  is  the  same 
variety, — if  it  were  daring  to  pretend  to  assert 
the  same  uniform  suocess,  in  schemes  of  group- 
ing. In  respect  of  these,  it  is  more  prudent  to 
indicate  the  liabilities  to  error  than  to  attempt 
to  formulate  conditions  of  success.  The  cases 
seem  somewhat  more  simple  where  an  ele- 
vation is  not  distributed  between  centre  and 
wings  ; but  even  here  the  expression  of  centre 
may  be  either  unduly  weak  or  unhappily  and 
incongruously  exaggerated.  Suoh  things  have 


been  as  attempts  to  give  decision  to  a uniform  i 
elevation  by  a mere  escutcheon  over  a doorway,  j 
or  a meaningless  and  paltry  medallion  upon  a 
cornice,  and  sometimes  still  more  unfortunately,  j 
by  a horn-like  pinnacle  at  the  angles.  On  the  i 
other  hand,  as  incongruous  an  effect  may  result 
from  an  excessively  wide  and  lofty  entrance  as  j 
from  one  that  is  insignificant  and  pinched,  and  j 
from  overcharged  ornament  exclusively  lavished  | 
on  a central  window  or  balcony. 

The  superior  dignity  of  a central  division  of  j 
a facade  may  be  traced  as  dependent  on  differ-  | 
ential  breadth  or  height  or  elaboration.  Con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  breadth 
as  between  a central  and  lateral  divisions  or 
wings,  it  is  manifest, — and  we  have  only  to  turn 
over  our  books  for  examples, — that  the  error 
may  b9  as  seriouB  for  the  central  to  reduce  the  I 
lateral  to  utter  insignificance,  as  for  it  to  suffer 
in  itself  by  a degree  of  restriction  inconsistent  j 
with  the  natural  claims  of  its  position. 

When  the  superior  advantage  of  simple  pro- 
portions in  architecture  is  recognised,  it  is  at 
least  fair  to  speculate  on  a prerogative  advan-  j 
tage  for  those  breadths  of  a centre  which  would  | 
ooncil  ate  the  advantage  doubly, — that  is,  which  j 
should  compare  in  a Bimple  proportion  with  each  : 
associated  wing  separately,  and  then  with  the  ' 
pair  conjointly.  The  simplest  proportions  are 
those  of  low  numbers,  which  differ  only  by  unity. 
Thus,  if  a central  division  measures  4 parts  to  , 
a wing  of  3,  we  have  first  this  simple  proportion  I 
of  3 : 4,  and  then  as  between  centre  and  breadth 
of  wings  jointly,  the  proportion  4 : 6,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  simple  proportion  2 : 3. 

Combinations  of  this  class,  however,  prove  to 
be  very  few  in  number;  and  speculation, — for 
we  are  now  concerned  with  no  more,  by  no  ■ 
means  with  results  of  certified  authority,— specu- 
lation is  justified  in  considering  the  claims  of  ! 
combinations  which  are  next  in  order  of  sim-  ■ 
plicity, — as  those  in  which  the  central  division  . 
has  at  least,  though  it  has  alone,  a proportion  in  i 
the  simplest  terms, — to  the  joint  measurement  5 
of  the  wings;  as,  for  example,  a central  division  i 
measuring  7 parts  against  a wing  of  4,  gives  a t 
proportion  of  centre  to  the  wings  jointly  as  3 
7 : sj — vvhat  is  technically  termed  a super-  - 
particular  ratio ; that  is,  a ratio  with  a differ-  • 
ence  between  its  terms  of  unity. 

Assuming  this  proposed  extension,  we  may  y 
tabulate  two  exhaustive  schemes  of  proportion,  i 
accordingly  as  the  central  division  is  to  have  a : 
less  breadth,  or  a greater  breadth  than  the  < 
breadth  of  the  wings  jointly. 
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This  tabulation,  may,  of  course,  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent;  but  it  is  probable  that  its  limits 
comprise  every  case  to  which  the  principle 
would  be  effectively  applicable. 

The  consideration  of  the  appropriate  charac-  : 
teristios  of  front,  and  flank,  aud  rear,  in  archi-  i 
tecfcure,  recals  a problem  of  some  interest.  In 
what  way  was  the  principal  front  of  the  Par- : 
thenon  defined  with  appropriate  conspicuousness,  s 
considering  its  precise  architectural  uniformity 
at  either  end?  Modifications  of  subordinate: 
proportions,  and  those  systematic  and  in  ten- : 
tional,  are  discoverable ; but  much  too  delicate  : 
and  remote  from  comparison,  at  the  instant,  to: 
inform  the  visitor  to  the  Acropolis  that  what: 
first  presented  itself  to  him  was  the  back  of  the: 
temple.  So,  it  would  only  be  on  close  examina- 
tion that  the  procession  on  the  frieze  would  be 
seen  to  be  moving  from  the  west  eastward,  andi 
to  be  so  treated  by  the  sculptor,  indeed,  as  toi 
only  bear  being  looked  at  with  pleasure,  when 
followed  in  this  direction.  It  is  possible  that  the 
metal  grille  between  the  columns,  which  pro- 
tected and  expressed  the  seclusion  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  western  apartment  of  the  temple,  may 
have  had  an  acoepted  significance.  Again,  the 
sculptured  composition  in  the  western  pediment 
was  characterised  to  the  keen  apprehension  of 
the  Greek  as  subordinate,  by  the  fact  that  the 
central  place  was  not  occupied  by  the  goddess 
of  the  dedication, — this  distinction  was  reserved 
for  the  eastern  front, — bnt  was  distributed  into 
opposed  sections,  each  with  its  protagonist. 
Still,  after  all  this  is  taken  into  account,  it  is 
difficult  not  to  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that 
a difference  duly  expressive  and  recognisable, 
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even  at  a distance,  must  Lave  been  made  in  the 
loBt  acroterial  ornaments  that  surmounted  the 
angles  as  well  as  the  apex  of  the  pediment. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES  * 
Portraits  may  be  classified  in  four  groups : 
portraits  in  which  pictorial  effect  is  the  main 
object;  portraits  that  are  realistic  in  feeling 
and  composition,  but  conventional  in  colouring  ; 
portraits  that  are  distinctly  and  strikingly 
realistic;  and  portraits  that  are  simply  bad. 
Of  the  last  class,  always  to  be  found  in  a certain 
proportion  in  every  extensive  exhibition,  the 
less  said  the  better,  so  we  will  pass  them  over ; 
without  by  any  means  implying  that  all  portraits 
we  pass  over  belong  to  that  sad  class.  Of  the 
portraits  which  are  firstly  pictures,  and  only 
jeoondly  portraits,  the  first  noteworthy  example 
is  Mr.  Millais’s  “ Dorothy  Thorpe  ” (43),  one  of 
ihe  best  works  of  the  year.  This  is  a ohild 
kneeling  before  a silver  bowl  in  which  she  is 
nixing  or  makiug  something,  her  proceedings 
)eing  watched  with  interest  by  two  dogs.  The 
!ace  of  the  child  is  pretty,  rather  expressionless, 
)ut  painted  with  exquisite  truth  and  finish,  the 
lands  rather  less  carefully  (hands  get  sadly 
leglected  in  many  otherwise  able  portraits) ; 
.he  dogs  are  painted  with  life-like  fidelity.  The 
(vhole  group  forms  a brilliant  combination.  “ A 
Portrait,”  by  Mr.  Watts  (193),  though  a mere 
lalf-length  figare  of  a young  lady,  oomes  under 
be  category  of  pioture-portraits ; the  abstraot 
>eauty  of  form  and  of  the  blending  of  warm 
hough  subdued  tones  is  the  primary  object  of 
he  work,  which  is  hardly  like  nature  in  its 
lolour  effect.  Mr.  Orcbardson’s  “Mrs.  Robert- 
’ (377)  comes  under  the  same  category, 
hough  in  another  kind  of  sense.  It  is  a very 
irge  picture,  not  so  much  a portrait  as  the 
iterior  of  a room,  part  of  whioh  is  ocoupied  by 
lady  seated  in  a chair.  The  whole  is  com- 
osed  in  that  peculiar  key  in  which  oold  buffs 
nd  browns  predominate,  and  whioh  Mr. 
•rchardson  may  be  Baid  to  have  invented,  and 
l which  he  produces  always  original  and  often 
appy  effects.  In  this  case  he  has  taken  all  the 
olour  of  life  out  of  the  face  of  his  sitter  to 
revent  it  clashing  with  his  prevailing  tones; 
'ith  singularly  unhappy  effect ; and  the  piint- 
ig  must  be  said  to  bo  far  too  large  for  its  sub- 
set. Into  which  category  to  put  Mr.  Millais’s 
eantiful  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Budgett”  (505)  we 
ardly  know;  it  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a 
ortrait,  but  is  charming  in  piotorial  effect  from 
le  delicate  combination  of  the  white  dress  with 
ale  orange  flowers  and  the  sash  at  the  waist, 
ad  the  beauiifully  refioed  and  interesting 
luntenaoce  is  painted  in  the  artist’s  finest 
lianner.  Mr.  Morris’s  “ Mrs.  Phil.  Morris  and 
er  Daughter”  (705)  is  also  a piotorial  portrait, 
ery  pronouncedly  so,  but  it  is  too  heated  and 
jink  in  tone. 

Mr.  Oule^’s  portrait  of  “ Sir  Frederick 
joberts  ” (23),  thiugh  in  a sense  realistio 
bough,  is  very  carefully  arranged  with  a view 
'!)  effectivene  s,  as  becomes  a portrait  “ painted 
>r  his  broth,  r offioera  of  the  Royal  Artillery,” 
pd  probably  intended  to  be  hung  in  a con- 

P'Mcuous  position.  The  artist  has  availed  him- 
ilf  well  of  the  p:otnregque  details  of  dress 
llforded  by  the  artillery  uniform,  the  farred 
3oak,  and  the  medals  and  decorations  with  which 
tie  eminent  soldier  is  illustrated,  and  has  pro- 
jioed  a portrait  which,  while  appearing  to  be  a 
>rl  and  characteristic  likeness,  and  quite  un- 
voted in  manner,  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
jfective  as  a picture.  Mr.  Blake  Wirgman’s 
K'ated  figure,  “I  cannot  mind  my  Wheel, 
e ether”  (19),  is  obviously  a portrait,  pretty 
fct  rather  weak  in  style  and  expression  ; far 
ll-tter  is  his  half-length  of  “ Mrs.  Charles 
Holland  ” (3),  a portrait  of  an  elderly  lady,  in 
llhich  the  face  is  painted  and  modelled  with 
:'eat  delioaoy.  Among  the  works  that  are 
v oiply  portraits,  but  with  some  speciality  of 
, feet,  Mr.  Orchardson’s  half-length  of  a gentle- 
''  an  busy  about  some  fishing-tackle  (511),  is 
1’imarbably  good ; here  Mr.  Orohardson  has 
I i&Daeed  to  indulge  his  predilections  in  colour 
ry  successfully,  without  sacrificing  his  sitter’s 
mplexion  in  the  process. 

Among  the  entirely  realistic  portraits,  those 
I’  Mr-  Holl  are,  as  usual,  pre-eminent;  but  his 
rtrait  of  “Captain  Sim”  (260),  painted  for 
i e Board-room  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Dock 
.mpany,  appears,  in  its  position  on  the  line  at 
s Exhibition  at  least,  as  too  hard,  and  the 
;h  lights  on  the  face  disagreeably  prominent; 


* See  p.  538,  ante. 


hung  at  a greater  distance  from  the  eye,  as  it 
probably  would  be  in  the  position  it  is  intended 
for,  it  may  appear  less  harsh.  Mr.  Herkomer 
has  made  a remarkably  spirited  portrait  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  “War  Correspondent” 
(787).  Mr.  Collier’s  best  portrait  is  “The  Lord 
Chancellor”  (683);  his  “Charles  Darwin” 
(1,465),  painted  for  the  Linnean  Society,  may 
be  a good  likeness;  it  is  a much  lees  interesting 
one  than  that  painted  by  Mr.  Oulees  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  surely  need  not  have  been 
so  stiff  and  perpendicular  in  attitude.  Mr. 
Millais’s  “ Cardinal  Newman”  is  a very  finely, 
painted  head ; the  treatment  of  the  soarlet 
robes  is  peouliar,  and  certainly  does  not  give  the 
idea  of  the  texture  of  the  material ; the  painter 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  get  sufficient 
shadow  into  it  to  tone  down  the  real  colour  as 
much  as  possible,  and  has  produced  rather  a 
nondescript  surface  whioh  represents  no  speoial 
material.  Mr.  Tadema’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Which- 
oord  is  one  of  the  most  highly-finished  paint- 
ings,— quite  the  most  highly,  finished  portrait, — 
in  the  exhibition ; the  artist  has,  to  a certain 
extent,  lost  force  and  life-like  effect  in  his  en- 
deavour after  finish  of  surface  and  harmony  of 
tone ; but  it  is  the  best  portrait,  as  a work  of 
art,  that  has  ever  been  painted  for  the  Institute 
of  Arohiteots. 

Althoug  we  have  called  this  a strong  exhi- 
bition, the  remark  will  perhaps  not  be  applicable 
to  the  landscape  seotion,  in  which  the  works  of 
striking  excellence  are  not  numerous.  Some 
of  the  leading  works  are  too  much  repetitions 
of  effects  whioh  their  authors  have  become 
enamoured  of.  Mr.  Pe^er  Graham’s  “ Inflowing 
Tide”  (77)  is  chiefly  noteworthy  as  a painting 
of  the  effeot  of  rocks  covered  with  seaweed, 
half  seen  through  shallow  water;  the  effeot  in 
the  foreground  is  wonderfully  real,  but  we  have 
seen  it  all  exactly  before.  In  the  same  painter’s 
“ After  Rain”  (274)  we  have  an  effective  varia- 
tion on  his  othpr  favourite  theme,  a landscape 
with  rough  Highland  cattle  in  the  foreground  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  its  class.  Mr. 
Brett’s  “The  Grey  of  the  Morning”  (506)  is  his 
principal  work, — another  of  those  wonderfully 
real  paintings  of  Cornish  coast  scenery  of  which 
we  have  had  several ; it  is  hardly  equal  to  some 
of  its  predecessors,  but  exhibits  this  artist’s 
wonderful  power  in  the  precise  reproduction  of 
the  tone  and  detail  of  sea  Band  and  rocks  and 
seaweed.  The  breaking  sea  strikes  ns  as  a little 
too  hard  and  steely  in  appearance.  Mr.  Brett’s 
smaller  work,  “ A Falling  Barometer”  (128),  is 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two ; here  there  is 
only  sea  and  Bky,  save  a group  of  rocks  pro- 
truding above  the  water  in  the  foreground ; 
around  them  the  water  is  beginning  to  foam  and 
whiten  in  that  ominous  way  in  which  the  sea 
seems  to  tell  of  a coming  commotion  of  the 
weather,  even  before  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  visibly  much  agitated  ; the  sky  is  a lowering 
one,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  work  bears  out 
the  title  remarkably.  That  Mr.  Brett’s  method 
of  treating  landscape  has  its  very  definite 
boundaries,  beyond  whioh  it  cannot  pass,  we 
have  alwayB  considered  ; bo  much  of  the  poetry 
of  nature  as  can  be  attained  by  the  most  accu- 
rate representation  of  natural  fact  he  gives  us  ; 
of  the  power  of  giving  the  feeling  of  nature 
apart  from  the  painting  of  detail  we  do  not  find 
much  in  Mr.  Brett’s  work ; his  praise  is  to  be 
triumphantly  complete  within  the  limits  he  has 
marked  out  for  his  efforts,  and  that  is  much  to 
say. 

It  is  a curious  contrast  to  turn  from  these  to 
Mr.  H.  Moore’s  large  study  of  sea,  called 
“ Winter  and  Rough  Weather”  (557),  contain- 
ing no  incident  whatever  but  the  painting  of  a 
grey,  foaming,  wintry  Bea.  Realism  there  is  not 
in  this,  for  no  one  can  say  that  this  actually  re- 
sembles water  in  tone,  but  it  resembles  the 
movement  and  what  may  be  called  the  wrath  of 
sea  under  a strong  gale,  and  conveys  in  a strik- 
ing manner  the  cruel  aspect  of  the  sea  under 
such  circumstances.  There  is  less  ability,  but 
more  of  genius,  in  it  than  in  Mr.  Brett’s  won- 
derfully real,  but  mostly  placid,  scenery.  An- 
other way  of  painting  water  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter’s  “ Waiting  for  the  Homeward 
Bound  ” (1,520),  in  which  the  effect  of  reflected 
light  on  water  whioh  seems  to  be  still  agitated 
from  the  effects  of  a gale  whioh  has  subsided  is 
the  main  point  of  the  painting;  the  movement 
and  welter  of  the  water  is  very  well  represented  in 
detail , but  the  run  of  the  main  undulations  seems 
somewhat  too  regular  and  mechanical.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Macallum  paints  the  reflection  of  sun- 
light on  calmer  water  in  “ Music  o’er  the  Water  ” 
(773),  where  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  part 


of  a coasting  oraft,  from  the  deck  of  which  the 
spectator  seems  to  look.  As  to  the  effect  on  the 
water,  that  is  pretty  and  very  clever,  but  it  is 
rather  a mannerism.  Mr.  Macwhirter’s  “II 
Penseroso  ” (1,536),  is  a view  over  the  sea  also, 
with  a fine  aerial  effect  on  the  distant  water  and 
sky,  and  a foreground  which  is  a little  weak, 
though  the  weeping  birch,  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  painting,  is  beautifully  shown  in  its 
silvery  grace.  Mr.  Leader,  who  showed  new 
powers  in  a work  exhibited  last  year,  does  well 
and  effectively  in  a rather  large  landscape,  “ In 
the  evening  there  Bhall  be  light”  (737),  where 
the  light  from  the  western  sky  is  reflected  over  a 
partially-flooded  evening  landscape,  with  an  old 
church  on  the  left ; but  though  there  is  a cer- 
tain solemnity  of  effect,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
returned  in  this  painting  to  that  hard  and  some- 
what conventional  style  whioh  has  long  charac- 
terised his  paintings,  and  which  he  had  shown 
promise  of  emerging  from.  Of  Mr.  Keeley 
Halswelle’s  landscapes,  the  best  is  “ Three 
Counties,  from  Whetham  Hill,  PeterBfield  ” 
(722),  a view  from  an  eminence  over  a great 
tract  of  country ; this  is  painted  in  a very  fine 
solid  style,  somewhat  heavy  in  colour  and 
possibly  a little  deficient  in  aerial  perspective, 
but  in  the  main  a painting  which  deserves  the 
good  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  hanging.  Mr. 
Maowhirter’s  large  landscape,  entitled  “ Ossian’s 
Grave  ” (219)  is  a powerful  and  poetic  work ; 
we  look  up  from  the  foreground,  where  a weather- 
worn stone  marks  the  imagined  site  of  the 
burial-place,  up  into  a wild  Highland  landscape 
of  rocky  peaks,  around  which  the  clouds  drift 
and  curl  in  great  masses  ; the  green  of  the  fore- 
ground is  a little  harsh  in  tone,  but  the  general 
effect  is  very  fine  and  wild.  The  landscapes  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  in  a much  quieter  style,  both 
ia  regard  to  subject  and  artistic  treatment,  are 
equal  to  anything  which  this  artist  has  latterly 
painted,  though  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  is 
a painter  who  haB  not  realised  the  promise  of  work 
of  the  highest  olass  which  some  of  his  earliest 
paintings  gave.  His  picture  entitled  “ Sea  and 
Land  Waves  ” (376),  embodies  a fine  idea,  the 
effect  of  wind  seen  at  the  same  time  on  the  sea 
in  the  middle  distance  and  on  the  long  luxuriant 
grass  of  the  meadows  in  the  foreground,  which 
is  all  blown  into  the  semblance  of  waves  by  the 
breeze ; the  effect  is  very  well  given,  and  there 
is  no  lack  of  air  and  sunlight  in  the  scene.  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  is  represented,  we  regret  to  say,  by 
only  one  pioture,  a view  on  the  Thames  at  Son- 
ning  (1,449),  the  river  occupying  the  foreground, 
with  the  bridge  on  the  right,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  houses  and  rioh  masses  of  trees,  from 
among  which  rises  a church-tower.  The  paint- 
ing is  in  a quieter  and  less  poetic  vein  than  Mr. 
Hunt  usually  illustrates;  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  minuteness  with  which  all  the  details  of  the 
scene  are  shown,  so  that  we  seem  able  to  trace 
the  way  into  the  heart  of  the  soene  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  for  the  fine  and  delicate 
painting  of  the  many-toned  masses  of  foliage, 
the  character  of  which  is  brought  out  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  yet  without,  a touch  of  hard- 
ness ; a soft  hazy  warmth  seems  to  pervade  all 
the.atmosphere  of  the  scene.  Why  such  a work 
as  this  should  be  hidden  away  in  the  corner  of 
the  last  room,  and  a hard  and  utterly  common- 
place painting,  like  Mr.  OakeB’s  “ Porchester 
Pool”  (70),  should  be  given  a central  place  in 
the  front  room,  is  one  of  those  proceedings  in 
the  treatment  of  landscape  which  the  Academy 
should  find  it  hard  to  explain,  and  still  harder  to 
justify. 

Of  Mr.  Hook’s  landscapes,  of  which  there  are 
several,  the  best,  on  the  whole,  is  “ Caller  Herrin  ” 
(303),  which  is  unfortunately  placed  for  effect 
by  the  side  of  the  President’s  “ Phryne”;  there 
is  a good  specimen  of  his  Btyle  in  a central 
position  in  Gallery  II.,  — “ CaBtle  Building  ” 
(123), — which  differs  rather  from  his  usual 
subjects  in  being  an  inland  or  inlet  scene,  and 
not  a view  over  the  sea.  All  Mr.  Hook’s  fine 
qualities  appear  entirely  unimpaired,  and  also 
entirely  unaltered,  in  this  year’s  exhibition  ; but 
admirable  as  these  qualities  are,  we  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  a great  deal  of  repetition  in  his 
works.  One  of  the  moBt  delicately-painted  and 
fascinating  bits  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  A. 
Goodwin’s  “ Voyage  of  Sindbad  the  Siilor  ” 
(157),  a scene  on  the  shore  of  an  island  on  whioh 
strange  flamiDgo-like  birds  walk  about,  while 
Sindbad,  from  the  top  of  a rock,  waves  a signal 
to  a distant  Bhip ; this  is  a beautiful  aerial 
landscape,  with  a charming  air  of  romance  about 
it,  and  the  shallow  pool  in  the  foreground,  in 
which  the  gold  fish  swim  about  with  their 
shadows  following  them  on  the  sandy  bottom,  is 
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remarkably  real.  “ On  the  Beaoh  at  Scheve- 
ningen  ” (823)  ia  a fine  seaside  painting  by  Herr 
Mesdag ; and  one  of  the  most  effective  land- 
scapes in  the  exhibition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
water-colour  room,  in  the  shape  of  anjexception- 
ally  large  and  powerful  water-colour,  by  Mr.  A. 
Croft,  the  “ Valley  of  the  Lledr”  (906).  These 
include  most  of  the  landscapes  that  call  for 
special  remark.  We  will  say  something  of  the 
sculpture  separately. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

Whatever  unanimity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
regarding  the  want  of  a high  degree  of  merit  in 
the  pictures  that  form  this  year’s  Salon,  there 
can  be  no  two  questions  as  to  the  great  excel- 
lence of  many  of  the  architectural  drawings 
that  ocoupy  so  worthily  a large  space  this  year 
on  the  walls  of  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie.  There 
certainly  seemB  to  exist  in  the  schools  of  Paris, 
in  a higher  degree  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
contemporary  school,  the  show  of  a respeot  and 
veneration  for  the  great  architectural  works  of 
the  past.  This  ia  seen  not  so  much  in  the  works 
in  course  of  execution  as  in  the  very  great  im- 
portance attached  year  after  year  to  the  learned 
restorations  that  are  exhibited  by  the  architects, 
restorations  so  elaborately  produced  and  so 
skilfully  executed  that,  apart  from  their  being 
scientific  statements,  they  possess  a decorative 
value  as  works  of  art,  as  pictures,  indeed,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Salon,  that  renders  them  cer- 
tainly equal  to  the  best  of  the  painted  canvasses 
that  hang  so  nearly  by  their  side. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  English 
critic  on  the  modern  school  of  French  architec- 
ture,— and  in  none  of  the  contemporary  arts  is 
the  spirit  which  inspires  the  profession  in  both 
countries  more  singularly  at  variance  than  is  the 
case  in  France  and  England, — it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  archi- 
tects in  the  “get-up  ” of  their  drawings.  With 
the  amount  of  wall-space  so  generously  accorded 
to  the  architects,  their  English  professional 
brethren  may  well  envy  them  the  privileges  they 
enjoy.  What  would  be  said  in  Burlington 
House  of  one  whole  side  of  a large  room  being 
covered  with  the  plans,  elevations,  seotions,  and 
photographs,  accompanied  by  a plaster  model 
(to  I-20th)  to  illustrate  M.  Corroyer’s  grandiose 
Comptoir  d’Escompte  in  the  Rue  Bergbre,  Paris, 
of  which  we  gave  not  long  since  two  views  in 
these  pages,  and  whioh,  now  that  the  central 
pavilion  is  completed,  forms  a conspicuous  feature 
fromjthe  Boulevard  ? With  the  ample  wall- space 
at  their  disposal,  the  French  architects  are  thus 
able,  in  a manner  unknown  to  their  English 
brethren,  to  exhibit  those  large  geometric  and 
detailed  drawings  which  alone  afford  the  profes- 
sional critic  the  means  of  judging  of  the  merit 
of  a design.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
English  critics  regarding  the  practical  defi- 
ciencies of  certain  of  the  drawings  produced  by 
the  French  architects,  such  a criticism  could 
not  with  justice  be  passed  on  the  architectural 
drawings,  as  a whole,  exhibited  in  this  year’s 
Salon. 

With  respect  to  the  original  designs,— * of 
whioh  [there  are  not  so  many  as  one  would 
expect,  considering  the  large  space  allowed  to 
the  architects  for  the  display  of  their  noble 
art, — the  English  visitor  would  certainly  com- 
plain of  a less  variety  than  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  at  home.  This,  perhaps,  arises  from  the 
academic  tendency  of  French  architecture,  and 
the  devoted  adhesion  of  the  architects  to  certain 
styles,  about  which  their  minds  are  long  Binoe 
made  up.  In  this  respect  the  visitor  will  be 
very  frequently  disappointed,  but  his  indulgence 
must  be  exercised ; he  must  remember  that, 
however  highly  instructed  and  thoroughly  well 
educated  an  architect  may  be,  it  is  only  the  very 
few_  who  are  gifted  with  the  lofty  power  of 
design.  What  original  designs,  purporting  to  be 
such,  are  exhibited,  will,  we  are  afraid,  only 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  English  architect. 
Originality  seems  too  often  confounded  with 
eccentricity,  and  when  the  French  architect 
leaves  the  well-ordered  lines  in  which  ho  has 
been  trained  to  work,  his  power  seems  to  desert 
him.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it  is 
chiefly  these  eccentricities  that  are  exhibited 
the  practical  in  France  being  left  to  a more 
modest  and  hard-working  section  of  the  pro- 
fession, whose  labours  are  not  adequately  repre- 
sented at  the  Salon.  When  one  sees,  as  there 
are  now  so  many  opportunities  of  doing  in  Paris 
the  design  of  the  modern  architect  carefully 
carried  out  by  the  Bkilful  workman,  it  is  difficult 


not  to  be  oharmed  and  instructed  by  the 
thorough  and  intelligent  manner  in  whioh  every 
detail  is  rendered  either  in  wood,  stone,  or 
iron. 

If  the  ornamental  is  evidently  considered  in  a 
large  number  Of  drawings  devoted  to  the  study 
of  interior  decoration, — drawings,  it  may  be 
observed,  whioh  are  masterpieces  of  manipula- 
tive Bkill, — the  practical  ia  also  represented. 
M.  Caiman's  project  for  a school  at  Levallois- 
Perret  will  satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
practical  student,  for  the  all-important  question 
of  the  lighting  of  the  rooms  has  been  a matter 
of  close  consideration,  the  angles  at  which  the 
light  enters  each  of  the  windows  being  shown 
by  special  diagrams.  M.  Despras’s  plans  for  a 
cr&che  are  scarcely  less  of  an  eminently  practical 
nature ; while  various  other  designs  of  school- 
houses,  town-halls,  private  dwellings,  abattoirs 
or  slaughter-houses,  clubs,  theatres,  and  churches 
show  each  respectively  no  small  power  of  com- 
bination of  utility  and  beauty,  always  according 
to  the  prevailing  Freuoh  ideas. 

It  is  in  their  restorations  and  in  their  studies 
of  existing  monuments  that  the  Frenoh  archi- 
tects came  out  strongest  at  the  Salon.  Of  these, 
M.  Paulin’s  magnificent  restoration  of  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  whioh  occupies  about  eleven 
frames,  and  covers  one  whole  wall  and  portion 
of  two  others,  unquestionably  stands  first,  not 
only  as  a work  of  profound  archaeological  erudi- 
tion, but  as  a work  of  art.  It  is  alone  in  the 
quiet  of  the  Villa  Medici  that  such  a series  of 
drawings  could  have  been  produced.  Even 
among  the  Prix  de  Rome  studies,  whioh  so 
invariably  excite  the  admiration  of  every  archi- 
tect who  has  seen  them,  M.  Paulin’s  restoration 
of  the  Baths  of  Diooletian  may  be  said  to  hold 
an  exceptional  place.  The  consideration  of  the 
polychromatic  decoration,  the  mosaics,  and  the 
statues  shows  the  most  careful  research,  while 
the  execution  of  the  wall-paintings  in  their  pre- 
sumed original  positions  is  masterly.  There  are 
not  wanting  many  other  drawings  of  a similar 
nature,  if  scarcely  as  serious  as  this  classical 
study ; drawings  in  which  the  severe  training, 
the  careful  observation,  and  the  artistic  skill 
which  the  education  of  the  sohools  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  late  lamented  Viollet-le-Duc  enjoin  on 
the  young  architect  are  amply  evident;  suoh 
drawings  as  the  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
details  by  M.  de  la  Roque  of  the  beautiful  Hdtel 
de  Ville  of  Amboise;  and  the  same  architect’s 
studies  of  the  quaint  Church  of  Ryes,  in 
Calvados;  or,  again,  M.  Paul  Gout’s  masterly 
pen-and-ink  sketches  of  a number  of  the 
historical  monuments  of  Saint  Emilion,  in 
Gironde,  a spot  better  known,  perhaps,  for 
its  excellent  wines  than  for  its  architectural 
beauties.  M.  Deverin’s  careful  studies  for  the 
restoration  of  the  quaint  and  well-known  Chateau 
de  Chinon, — interesting  to  every  Englishman 
from  its  connexion  with  our  Plantagenet  race, 
not  to  mention  Rabelais  and  Joan  of  Arc, — are 
models  of  a method  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  more  universally  adopted  in  England  than  is 
the  case ; indeed,  did  we  follow  in  this  respect 
more  closely  the  procedure  of  our  French 
neighbours  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and 
other  necessary  documents  relating  to  any  great 
work  to  be  restored,  and  then  allow  these  plans 
to  be  exhibited,  there  would,  we  suspect,  be  less 
ground  for  complaint  than  at  present  exists  in 
such  cases.  M.  Formige’s  series  of  drawings  for 
the  restoration  of  the  well-known  Romanesque 
churoh  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  at  Poitiers 
belongs  to  the  same  category  of  careful  studies 
whioh  the  French  Commission  of  Historic 
Monuments  obliges  the  architects  it  employs  to 
produce  before  proceeding  to  take  any  steps. 
To  the  same  class  belong  M.  Naple’s  studies  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chateau  de  Rochechouart 
in  Haute-Vienne,  a series  of  six  large  frames 
giving  actual  views  of  the  various  facades,  with 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  proposed 
restorations.  M.  Guadet’s  perspective  view  of 
the  present  sadly  shorn  but  picturesque  condi- 
tion of  the  Parthenon  is  one  of  those  careful 
water-colour  studies  such  as  the  architect  seems 
alone  capable  of  producing,  and  whioh  the  un- 
biassed brother  painter  is  ever  ready  frankly  to 
admire;  happy  recollections  of  happy  hours  do 
suoh  drawings  suggest;  studies  like  those  by 
M.  Guenepiu,  at  Assisi,  or  those  by  M.  Nadal, 
at  Sienna,  or  M.  Moyaux’s  drawing  of  the  quaint 
early  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Toscanella. 

_ Prepared  with  the  careexacted  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Historio  Monuments,  M.  Selmersheim’s 
project  for  the  restoration  of  the  delicate  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Noyon  is,  as  a decorative  object 
alone,  a work  of  art,  while,  as  a professional 


work,  every  guarantee  of  competency  seemBt 
evinced  in  the  studies  for  the  town-hall  of  so 
interesting  a spot  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great; 
Reformer,  Calvin.  M.  Lisoh’s  study  of  the  exoa-' 
vations  of  the  Roman  arena,  at  Saintes  is  a 
model  of  architectural  and  pictorial  d rawing, i 
a remark  equally  applicable  to  M.  Coquart’st 
sketch  of  the  arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens.  Thai 
same  may  be  said  of  M.  Hardy’s  large  studies* 
of  the  wonderful  anoient  brick-built  fortress  of' 
the  archeveclid  at  Albi  (now,  if  we  mistake  not,; 
the  prefecture),  as  imposing  an  edifice,  with  its 
terraces  and  castellations,  as  the  most  romautid 
mind  could  expect  in  the  country  of  the  AlbU 
genses.  M.  Morel-Revoil’s  aeries  of  large-sized; 
architectural  and  archaeological  studies  of  the) 
interesting  ninth  or  tenth  century  Provemja^ 
chapel  of  Saint  Aubune  are  drawings  whioh; 
show  how  thoroughly  the  architect  has  pene-i 
trated  the  half-classical  characteristic  Idea: 
style.  M.  Simil’s  detailed  Btudies  of  the  Catheo 
dral  of  Bayeux  are  models  of  archaeological: 
accuracy,  giving  ample  details  of  the  armoird 
of  the  treasury  in  the  oathedral,  with  its  quainti 
early  Gothic  decorations  and  costume,  togetheD 
with  studies  of  the  tiling  of  the  chapter-house; 
Drawings  of  equal  merit  of  many  others  of  the 
too-little  known  archaeological  treasures  o 
France  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  as  if  to  conn 
penBate  by  their  beauty  for  the  sad  amount  o 
ugliness  with  which  modern  days  has  infliotec 
the  country.  What  would  the  old  architects  say  die. 
they  but  see  the  abortions  that  their  bucccssok 
are  now  setting  up  in  the  guise  of  architectural 
creations  ? To  what,  one  feels  inclined  to  ask: 
does  all  this  archaeological  study  lead  ? Is  it  tc 
produoe  no  effect  ? Or  is  it  that  the  trur 
admirers,  the  followers  of  the  old  traditions' 
modest  unassuming  students,  are  pushed  rudeb 
aside  by  the  more  demonstrative  and  less  informer 
brethren  ? Perhaps  this  is  more  the  case  i: 
France  than  even  in  England.  Certainly,  tht 
architectural  exhibition  at  the  Salon,  and  thi 
means  of  comparison  it  affords  between  thl 
work  of  the  modern  architects  and  that  of  thoa* 
who  study  the  creations  of  the  past,  would  Beer* 
to  justify  such  a belief. 


ON  POISE  OF  THE  FIGURE  IN 
SCULPTURE. 

The  human  form  being  lofty  for  the  size  o 
the  two  feet  on  which  it  is  supported  and  mover 
our  walk  is,  in  degree,  a series  of  alternate 
poises,  and,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  effof 
for  preservation  of  balance  is  ever  in  action 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  grace  and  dignity  q 
bearing,  as  well  as  security  in  movemen? 
depend  upon  how  this  is  done. 

The  human  race  are  the  only  beings  that 
truly  walk  erect.  The  ape’s  attempt  is  but  i 
painful  imitation,  and  the  bird,  although  it  walk 
firmly  on  two  feet,  holds  its  body  inolined.  Thi 
structure  of  man  is,  in  degree,  oolumnar  on  it 
moving  base.  He  walks  upright  and  thnl 
preserves  his  supremacy.  The  serpent  alon; 
could  have  raised  his  body  erect  on  the^circle  e 
his  tail,  but  he  now  grovels  in  the  dust. 

The  human  being  also  oan  lie  down  mon 
completely  than  any  other  creature,  except  thi 
serpent  and  the  worm,  and  he  can  kneel  and  si 
as  well  as  stand  ereot.  He  has  more  varietiet 
of  attitude  than  any  other  animal,  and  thus  hi 
mere  figure,  even  without  regarding  the  feature 
of  his  face,  possesses  by  far  the  greatest  power 
of  expression.  In  death,  and  its  semblanci 
sleep,  man  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth.  He  rise! 
in  the  morning,  and  kneeling  gives  thanks  am 
prays  to  his  Maker.  He  erects  himBelf  straighi 
upon  his  feet  and  goes  forth  to  his  daily  labour 
He  sits  down  when  he  is  weary  and  refreshe 
himself  with  food.  He  cannot  fly  and  emulatl 
the  bird  because  it  would  oause  so  much  ii 
convenience  in  ^he  present  state  of  the  worlc 
that  this  power  has  been  denied  him;  and  U 
makes  but  a poor  affair  of  swimming,  for  eva 
the  frog  is  his  superior  in  the  water. 

By  very  far  the  most  expressive  element  it 
art  is  the  human  form, — the  variations  of  th 
features  of  the  face  the  most  so,  as  they  S' 
directly  express  the  passions,  but  they  at 
almost  equalled  by  the  character  and  move; 
ments  of  the  figure.  Of  its  different  positiori 
the  four  great  divisions  are  those  of  standim 
erect,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  lying  down  ; be 
besides  these  there  are  a number  of  intermediati 
actions  in  which,  as  in  the  principals,  poise  is  a: 
important  element.  Among  these  intermediati 
actions  semi-recumbence  yields  magnificent  attf 
tudes,  of  which  the  figure  of  Adam  in  Miohe; 
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augelo’s  creation  of  man  is  a striking  example. 
The  ima;jiDary  position  of  flight  yields  others, 
of  whioh  the  celebrated  Mercury  of  John  of 
Bologna  is  a flue  instance.  The  rushing  forward 
action  of  the  Warrior  of  Agasias,  the  bending 
figure  of  Jason  unloosing  his  Banda],  and  the 
well-known  positions  of  the  crouching  Venus, 
present  other  intermediate  actions  of  greai 
expression  and  grace.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
majestic  positions  of  the  human  being  are 
those  of  adoration,  uprightness,  and  thought, 
kneeling,  erect,  and  Bedent.  And,  in  each  of 
these  especially,  poise  is  an  important  con- 
stituent ot  their  expression,  grace,  and  dignity. 

The  rules  given  by  anoient  and  modern  autho- 
rities 1 or  the  poise  of  the  erect  figure  have 
;much  in  common,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
the  one  which  provides  that,  in  the  attitude  of 
resting  on  one  leg,  the  centre  of  the  neck  be- 
tween the  collar-bones  under  the  chin  should, 
when  regarded  in  the  front  view,  be  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  ankle  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  rests.  The  usually  strict  adherence  to  this 
doctrine  by  the  modern  schools  of  sculpture 
may  have  led  to  some  monotony  in  the  poise  of 
•their  erect  statues,  and  a greater  latitude  and 
variety  in  this  respect  may  be  observed  in  the 
balance  of  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
antiques,  neither  tho  Antinona  of  the  Capitol 
nor  the  Venus  of  the  Uffizi,  for  instance,  resting 
wholly  on  one  foot.  Few,  however,  of  the 
antique  figures  rest  equally  on  their  two  feet, 
except  in  the  case  of  caryatide  statues,  or 
those  imitative  of  Egyptian  models.  Permanence 
beiDg  the  aspiration  of  the  Egyptian  theory, 
art  in  that  country,  in  being  its  expression, 
adopted  the  most  immovable  and  steadfast  posi- 
tions, and  thus  the  colossal  sculpture  of  the 
Egyptians  partook  of  the  rigidity  and  uniformity, 
is  well  as  of  the  massiveness,  of  their  architec- 
ture. Their  sedent  and  kneeling  figures  have 
thus  their  Bides  in  correspondence,  as  well  as 
their  erect  colossi,  whioh  are  stationed  like 
lolumns,  as  parts  of  the  fatjades  of  their 
iemples. 

Barely  also  are  figures  in  modern  art  posed 
squally  on  their  two  legs ; a marked  excep- 
tion however,  exists  in  the  statue  of  St. 
3eorge  by  Donatelo,  which  was  so  lauded  by 
Michelangelo,  aud  of  which  the  firmness  so 
jbtained  may  have  been  adopted  to  represent  the 
appropriate  steadfastness  of  a warrior.  It  would 
icarcely  have  occurred  to  our  great  general, 
Vellington,  when  he  insisted  on  being  pictured 
landing  equally  on  both  legs,  that  he  was  imi- 
ating  the  position  of  our  patron  saint  as  sculp- 
ted in  front  of  the  San  Michele  Churoh  at 
florence.  It  was  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
vhen  engaged  on  his  full-length  portrait  with 
lis  Waterloo  blue  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  that 
le  said,  “ It  is  my  habit  to  stand  on  my  two 
legs,  and  I desire  to  be  so  represented.”  It  may 
>e  acknowledged,  also,  that  this  picture  is  ac- 
:epted  as  being  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
lortraits  of  the  great  duke.  Something  may  be 

I aid,  therefore,  for  allowing  sitters,  as  they  are 
ailed,  whatever  may  be  their  attitudes,  to  have 
heir  views  taken  into  account. 

The  four  supporters  of  a quadruped  scarcely 
. all  for  the  exercise  of  the  effort  of  the  poise 
nd  balance;  aud  the  spreading  feet  of  birds 
■fiord  far  wider  bases  of  support  than  those 
rnf  man,  which  are  comparatively  short  and 
O' arrow.  Thus  the  necessity  for  the  exertion  of 
his  quality  appertains  more  to  man  than  to 
ther  creatures.  One  of  the  first  endeavours 
l o whioh  the  dawning  intellect  of  a child  is  ad- 
dressed is  that  of  raising  itself  upon  its  little 
|pet  and  tottering  towards  its  mother.  And  the 
i rat  lew  Bteps  accomplished  in  this  way  is  its 
earliest  advance  in  life,  and  a source  of  triumph 
dike  to  the  child  and  its  parent, 
h Balance  afterwards  rapidly  becomes  an  in- 
stinct, ceasing  to  require  attention,  and  the 
v atnral  actions  of  walking  and  running  are  ac- 
omplished  without  a sense  of  it.  When,  how- 
f iper>  anew  mode  of  progression  is  adopted,  as 
; i skating  or  the  nse  of  the  bicycle,  a similar 
Sort  as  at  first  has  to  be  exeroised,  and  we  are 
rdiildren  again  until  we  acquire  the  instinct  of 
alance  in  our  new  method  of  movement.  Even 
n dancing,  balance  has  to  be  studied  anew,  and 
so  in  horsemanship,  as  in  the  saddle  a secure 
?at  more  depends  on  poise  and  balance  than  on 
ie  pressure  of  the  knees, 
i The  question  of  poise  so  early  entering  into 
ie  movement  and  oarriage  of  the  body  in 
lature  may  well  occupy  a similar  value  in 
t.  The  little  more  or  less  forward  or  back- 
ard,  to  this  side  or  that,  that  a figure  is 
;rayed,  may  make  a vast  difference  in  its  ex- 


pression, character,  grace,  and  dignity,  and  may 
well  be  a subject  of  care  and  of  oareful  regula- 
tion. In  respect  to  the  poise  of  a statue,  there 
is  no  example  that  has  lately  oome  more  pro- 
minently forward  as  a subject  of  discussion  than 
that  of  the  celebrated  antique,  the  Venus  of 
Melos,  which  stands  by  itself  in  one  of  the 
salons  of  the  Louvre.  Within  the  last  few 
years  two  different  poises  for  this  statue  have 
been  advocated,  and,  in  deference  to  this  variety 
of  opinion,  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
have,  in  their  magnificent  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique,  had  two  copies  of  this  status 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  Greek  Court,  adjusted 
respectively  according  to  the  two  theories.  In 
one  oast  the  poise  is  according  to  that  in  which 
the  statue  was  first  placed  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  foot  on  which  it  principally  rests  is  plauted 
horizontally  on  a level  surface  as  on  that  of  a 
usual  floor.  In  the  other  and  newer  adjustment, 
this  is  disregarded,  and  the  surface  on  whioh  the 
foot  stands  is  inolined  backward,  and  the  figure, 
which,  in  the  first  instance  bends  slightly  for- 
ward, in  the  latter  is  thrown  more  back  and 
rests  on  its  heel. 

Of  this  latter  arrangement  in  the  pose  of  a 
Veuns  there  appears  to  be  but  one  other  example, 
namely,  that  of  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol ; in 
whioh  the  upper  surface  of  the  plinth  on  which 
the  figure  stands  slopes  so  much  backward  that, 
were  it  readjusted  so  as  to  be  horizontal,  the 
figure  would  be  so  much  inclined  forward  that, 
in  nature,  she  eould  not  possibly  stand. 

The  balance,  however,  of  the  Venus  of  Melos 
is  quite  easy  and  natural  in  the  poise  originally 
adopted,  in  which  the  upper  surface  of  the 
plinth  is  horizontal ; and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  according  to  this  adjustment,  the 
bearing  of  the  figure  is  perfectly  dignified  and 
graceful.  It  is  true  that,  being  mutilated  in 
respect  to  its  arms,  of  which  we  can  only  con- 
jecture the  positions,  we  cannot  absolutely  to  a 
nicety  judge  the  action  of  the  figure,  but  that 
consideration  does  not  so  much  affect  the  poLe 
of  the  figure  backward  or  forward  as  that  which 
is  lateral ; and  the  outstretched  left  arm,  pos- 
sibly supporting  in  its  hand  something  of  weight, 
may  acoount  for  the  very  decided  manner  in 
whioh  this  grand  antique  stands  posed  on  her 
right  foot,  the  left  being  slightly  raised  on  an 
elevation  on  the  base. 

Of  the  ancient  sculptors  of  note  of  whose 
works  we  have  remains,  no  one  seems  to  have 
adopted  so  liberal  a sway  of  poise  as  Praxiteles, 
examples  of  which  treatment  exist  in  at  least 
three  of  his  extant  statues,  which  attain  this 
freedom  of  lino  by  means  of  one  arm  resting  on 
or  against  a support.  These  are  his  celebrated 
Faun,  his  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  and  his  Hermes 
with  the  infant  Dionysos,  lately  discovered  at 
Olympia,  of  which  there  is  a cast  in  the  Elgin 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  A similar  instance 
of  modified  poise  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  well- 
known  Apollino,  leaning  on  a small  tree,  in  whioh 
likewise  the  resting  of  the  figure  is  divided 
between  its  natural  and  an  adventitious  support; 
but  in  all  these  cases  the  result  is  graceful  and 
pleasing. 

Indeed,  grace  of  poise  and  bearing  is  equally 
attractive  as  beauty  of  form,  and  may  partake 
even  more  directly  of  the  character  of  the  mind 
than  does  the  form  of  the  body  with  which  the 
latter  is  associated.  It  may  be  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  poise  and  oarriage  of  the  figure  is 
indicative  of  the  balance  of  the  mind.  A 
vacillating  spirit  will  be  betrayed  in  the  outward 
form  by  an  uneasy  position ; stability  of  pur- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  will  be  shown  by  firm- 
ness of  action ; grace  of  thought  by  an  easy 
undulation  of  the  limbs ; and  serenity,  by  a 
sweet  repose  of  attitude,  in  which  the  body  par- 
takes of  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Thus  it  may 
be  conceived  how  important  these  considera- 
tions are  in  art,  among  whose  elements  of  ex- 
pression none  are  more  efficient  than  that 
adjustment  of  the  figure  which  may  convey 
truly  the  sentiment  and  passion  which  may  be 
supposed  to  inspire  and  control  the  action  of 
the  form  which  the  sculptor  portrays,  and  which 
is  the  subject  of  his  thought  and  labour. 


“ Great  Paul.” — -The  new  bell  for  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  which  has  been  cast  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  is,  we  believe,  now 
on  its  way  to  London.  It  is  being  conveyed 
on  a specially-constructed  trolley,  which  will 
be  drawn  by  two  traction  engines.  The  bell 
is  expected  to  reach  its  destination  in  about  a 
week.  The  total  weight  is  19  tons. 


GREAT  ENGINEERING  WORKS  ERECTED 
IN  ITALY  DURING  THE  LAST  TWENTY 
YEA.RS. 

ERRORS  IN  STATEMENT  OF  DIMENSIONS  IN 
TEXT  BOOKS. 

Signor  Clericetti,  an  Italian  architect, 
brought  before  the  Conferenz9  sulla  Expositione 
Nazionale  del  1881  an  interesting  statement 
with  reference  to  the  chief  structures  erected  in 
Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years,  an  abstraot 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  new  number 
(1881-82,  part  I.)  of  the  “ Minutesof  Proceedings 
of  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.”  The 
structures  whioh  Signor  Clericetti  regards  as 
best  illustrating  the  progress  of  engineering 
science  are  the  iron  and  stone  bridge*,  mostly 
erected  for  the  carriage  of  railwajs.  In  these, 
as  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  works  of 
ancient  Rome,  lightnesp,  economy,  and  rapidity 
of  construction  have  been  the  leading  features. 
The  Roman  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  charac- 
terised by  grandeur,  massivenesp,  and  dura- 
bility. It  is,  perhaps,  too  Soon  in  the  day  to 
speak  with  great  confidence  bb  to  the  question 
of  economy  ; as  durability  is  an  element  of  ulti- 
mate cost  which  has  been  of  late  not  always 
duly  taken  into  account. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  principles  of  construction, 
Signor  Clericetti  gives  some  account  of  the 
famous  Roman  Bridge  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube,  the  details  of  which,  as  given  in  the 
paper  under  notice,  do  not,  however,  quite  agree 
with  the  acoount  given  in  Knight’s  “ Practical 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics.”  Thus  the  length  is 
stated  by  the  former  authority  at  3.960  ft. ; by 
the  latter,  at  4,770  ft.  Signor  Clericetti  says 
there  were  twenty-one  archeB  of  164  ft.  span  : 
Mr.  Knight  says  twenty  arches  of  ISO  ft.  5 Id. 
span.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  is  given  by  the 
Italian  writer  at  58'4ft.  ; by  the  American  at 
0 1.  ft.  It  is  possible  that  the  difference  thus  appa- 
rent on  the  Burface  of  the  comparison  arises  from 
tho  use  of  two  different  feet  by  the  two  writers, 
as  it  very  closely  corresponds  to  that  which 
exists  between  the  old  Roman  and  the  English 
foot, — the  former  of  which  is  '915  of  the  latter. 
On  this  view  of  the  case,  the  figures  of  Signor 
Clericetti,  which  are  given  in  metres,  and  thence 
reduced  to  English  feet,  are  probably  to  be  pre- 
ferred. But  this  does  not  accouut  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  arches.  Nor  should  a work 
like  the  Dictionary  describe  Roman  feet,  either 
aucient  or  modern,  simply  os  feet.  The  matter 
is  of  some  importance,  as  pointing  to  sources  of 
error  in  the  descriptions  given  of  not  a few 
important  structures,  notably  the  Coliseum,  as 
to  which  building  our  own  measurement  of  the 
capacity  differs  materially  from  that  usually  to 
be  found  in  architectural  text-books.. 

The  great  thickness  of  the  piers  is  a marked 
feature  of  the  ancient  bridge  building.  The  old 
bridge  at  Verona  is  described  by  Signor 
Clericetti  as  having  a pier  39  ft.  thick,  though 
only  11  ft.  high.  In  old  London  Bridge,  accord- 
ing to  a survey  made  by  Mr.  Giles  in  1820,  by 
order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Bridge  Lauds,  out 
of  a total  width  between  the  faces  of  the  abut- 
ments of  931  ft.,  406  ft.  10  in.  were  occupied  by 
the  piers.  In  addition  to  this,  175  It.  11  iu. 
were  occupied  by  the  sterlings,  so  that  the  avail- 
able water-way  at  low  water  was  only  230  ft. 
11  in.,  or  rather  less  than  a fourth  of  the  width 
of  river  spanned  by  the  bridge.  The  piers  of 
modern  masonry  bridges  are  less  than  a third 
of  the  thickness  of  the  ancient  examples,  and 
those  of  iron  bridges,  less  than  one-sixth.  We 
have,  indeed,  in  the  oase  of  the  Solway  Bridge, 
where  iron  cylinders,  used  instead  of  piers,  were 
carried  away  by  the  ice,  a proof  of  the  folly  of 
sailing  too  near  the  wind  in  the  matter  of  the 
width  of  a pier.  In  the  rivers  of  Italy  it  is, 
no  donbb,  unnecessary  to  make  the  same  pro- 
vision against  floating  ice  that  is  requisite  in 
northern  rivers.  Thus  the  ponderous  pierB 
which  formed  suoh  an  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  the 
rivers  must  be  regarded  as  mistakes.  In  this 
country  it  has  been,  perhaps,  too  much  the  habit 
of  the  engineer  to  determine  the  width  of  the 
piers  exclusively  by  the  weight  of  superstructure 
aud  arch  that  it  has  to  suppoit.  With  every 
temptation,  in  erecting  workB  that  form  part  of 
a commercial  undertaking,  to  study  economy  as 
far  as  possible,  a temptation  certainly  to  be 
resisted,  we  think  that  the  bridges  built  during 
the  last  half-century  in  England  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  too  light  than  of  too  heavy  piers. 

The  Po,  between  Pavia  and  the  sea,  was  never 
bridged  by  the  Romans.  During  the  laBt  twenty 
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years  four  bridges  have  been  built  across  it,  of 
the  respective  lengths  of  1,900, 2,600,  1,399,  and 
1,312  ft. ; the  spans  varying  from  213  ft.  to 
250  ft.  They  are  all  girder  bridges,  supported 
on  piers,  founded  at  depths  of  from  60  ft.  to 
70  ft.  below  highest  flood  level,  and  formed  of 
iron  cylinders  sunk  by  the  hydraulic  process. 

The  two  principal  arched  bridges  recently 
ereoted  in  Italy  are  the  Ponte  Annibale  and  the 
Ponte  del  Diavolo.  Each  of  them  has  a span 
of  ISO  ft.,  the  versed  sine  of  the  first  beiDg 
45’2  ft.,  and  that  of  the  second  417  ft.  The 
thickness  of  the  crown  in  each  is  the  same,  viz. 

6 6 ft.  Circular  openings  of  30'5  ft.  diameter 
are  introduced  to  lighten  the  haunches.  These 
two  bridges  are  among  the  largest  masonry 
arches  in  the  world.  They  are  exceeded,  how' 
ever,  by  the  well-known  Grosvenor  Bridge  at 
Chester,  a 200  ft.  span ; by  the  Washington 
Aqueduct,  in  America,  of  220  ft.  span  ; and  by  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Adda,  near  the  Ca3tle  of 
Trezzo,  in  Italy,  which  was  built  in  the  year 
1370,  A.D.,  and  had  an  arch  of  237  ft.  Bpan  and 
6S  ft.  rise.  This  arch  was  long  regarded  as  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  both  for  siz9  and 
for  rapidity  of  construction.  It  was  built  in 
seven  years  and  three  months.  The  Ponte 
Annibale  occupied  twelve  months  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo  only  ten. 

While  the  existence  of  the  Chester  Bridge 
gives  to  the  United  Kingdom  a respectable 
position  among  the  countries  adorned  by  noble 
masonry  arches,  the  economy  of  the  later  Italian 
bridges  is  very  remarkable.  All  things  con- 
sidered, the  granite  bridge  of  one  arch,  of  148  ft. 
span,  built  by  the  Chevalier  Mosca  over  the  river 
Dora  at  Turin,  is  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  on 
which  onr  eyes  have  ever  rested;  probably  the 
finest,  thongh  not  the  largest,  bridge  in  the 
world.  But  this  bridge  coat  nearly  100£.  per 
Bquare  yard  of  roadway;  the  Chester  Bridge 
cost  76J. ; while  the  Ponte  del  Diavolo  cost  301. ; 
and  the  Ponte  Annibale,  221. 

Signor  Clerioetti  holds  that  the  limiting  span  of 
brick  and  stone  arohes  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  anticipates  the  erection  of  arches  of  as  much 
aB  330  ft.  span.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
two  considerations  go  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
span  of  practical  limitation.  One  we  take  to  be 
the  existence  of  natural  abutments.  Where  such 
exist,  in  rock,  at  an  adequate  height  above  the 
river  or  road  to  be  crossed,  the  ratio  between 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  material  employed  and 
its  strength  in  resisting  a crushing  strain, 
determines  an  absolute  limit,  to  which  must  be 
added  an  empiric  factor  of  safety. 

In  the  famous  arch  of  the  Pont-y-tu-Prydd, 
built  by  William  Edwards  over  the  Taaf,  in 
1750,  the  span  is  140  ft.,  and  the  rise  35  ft. 
Here  the  abutments  are  built,  but  the  rise  of 


either  material  makes  it  a great  favourite  with 
those  who  are  familiar  with  its  excellence. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  builder  if 
any  competent  student  would  draw  up  a com- 
prehensive table  of  the  specific  gravity  and 
crushing  resistance  of  a complete  range  of 
building  materials.  There  is  a small  table  of 
this  kind  in  a little  book  called  “ The  Construc- 
tion of  Roads  and  Streets,”  by  Messrs.  Law  & 
Clark,  published  in  1877.  The  crushing  weight 
therp  given  ranges  from  18  04  tons  per  square 
inch  for  porphyry,  to  0'3G  tons  per  square  inch 
for  red  brick.  The  table  only  contains  twelve 
entries,  and  specific  gravity  is  only  given  in  four 
out  of  the  twelve  instances;  but  it  shows  what 
we  require.  Mount  Sorrel  granite,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  2 67,  has  a crushing  resist- 
ance of  574  tons.  With  this  we  may  contrast 
the  crushing  resistance  of  0 36  tons  for  brick, 
coupled  with  the  speoific  gravity  before  quoted 
of  176.  We  should  like  to  see  the  corresponding 
figures  for  chalk  and  for  tufa. 

It  is  evident  that  tabulated  information  of 
this  kind  is  a necessary  basis  for  any  sound 
calculation  as  to  the  limiting  span  of  a masonry 
arch.  It  is,  of  course,  often  the  case  that  the 
architect  has  little  choice  as  to  materials.  But 
for  any  work  of  great  magnitude,  especially  if 
there  be  any  chance  of  coming  within  the  limits 
of  the  factor  of  safety  for  crushing  weight,  it 
would  be  of  great  utility  to  have  a table  of 
ready  reference  on  the  subject.  Whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  build  a wider  aroh  of  tufa 
or  of  porphyry  is  a question  within  the  range  of 
architectural  science  to  answer.  But  it  caunot 
be  replied  to  when  one  of  the  elements  is 
wanting.  As  far  as  the  information  now  under 
our  hands  goes,  we  are  at  fault  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  crushing  resistance  of  tufa. 

The  simplest  ultimate  form  of  such  a table 
would  be  expressed  in  the  height  of  a column  of 
any  material  at  whiob,  theoretically,  crushing 
would  commence. 


THE  STORM  AND  THE  ARCHITECT. 


The  effects  of  the  storm  that  has  recently 
swept  with  such  sudden  fury  over  the  oountry 
may  well  recall  to  the  student  of  Shakspeare  a 
remarkable  expression  in  one  of  his  finest  plays. 
In  his  noble  rebuke  to  John  Bates,  King  Henry 
says,  “ War  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance.” 
It  may  be  said  with  no  less  truth  that  storm  is 
the  beadle  of  the  Genius  of  Architecture,  and  is 
at  times  a minister  of  vengeance  on  those  men 
who,  in  bnilding  not  for  habitation  but  for  lucre, 
“ have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun  native 


punishment.” 

If  the  storm  of  the  29th  of  April  has  not 
the  roadway  is  so  steep  as  to  render  the  j wrought  so  much  havoc  among  our  buildings  as 
example  of  less  utility  to  the  architect  than  ! it  has  caused  among  our  shipping,  the  cause 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  bridge  fell  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  third  or 
down  twice  while  being  built,  and  in  the  third  fourth  of  these  wrathful  “ beadles”  that  within 
structure  Edwards  introduced  the  cylindrical  ! the  last  few  months  have  tested  the  solidity  of 
openings  in  the  haunches  which  have  been  j many  of  our  important  buildings,  and  crushed, 
adopted  by  the  architects  of  the  Italian  bridges  like  egg  shells,  the  unfinished  work  of  the  un- 


generation  has,  to  a certain  extent,  its  own  cha- 
racteristic architecture,  it  is  the  case  that  times 
of  peril  may  arise  which  are  especially  trying 
to  the  work  of  a particular  period.  And  such, 
we  have  had  recent  occasion  to  remark,  is  now 
the  case.  In  a part  of  the  country  which  is 
ornamented  by  many  noble  specimens  of  the 
English  arohiteoture  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
including  dated  buildings  from  1615  to  1687, 
there  have  been  of  late  an  unusual  number  of 
natural  deaths, — deaths,  we  mean,  not  of  inha- 
tants,  but  of  houses.  We  must  remember  that 
the  number  of  houses  in  actual  building  amount 
to  9£  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  England  and  Wales.  How  many  of 
these  may  be  rebuilding,  or  undergoing  such 
extensive  repairs  as  are  inconsistent  with  tem- 
porary habitation,  thero  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during 
the  seventy-two  years  specified  wood  was  nsed 
structurally  in  houses  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  has  been  the  oase  in  some  other  periods  of 
like  duration  that  might  be  easily  specified. 
And,  by  the  use  of  wood,  we  do  not 
mean  the  employment  of  those  solid,  rough- 
hewn  beams  of  oak, — consisting,  indeed,  of  the 
whole  tree,  rudely  squared, — which  are  the 
pride  of  some  of  the  mansions  that  date  from 
Tudor  times.  We  question  whether  any  build- 
ing material  is  more  reliable,  more  durable,  and 
even  more  fireproof  than  massive  oak  timber  of 
this  description.  But  with  the  projecting  stories  ij 
that  were  still  in  vogue  in  1615,  and  yet  more 
with  the  ornate  pilasters,  and  enormous  areas  of  : 
window,  of  Jacobean  taste,  the  work  of  the  !| 
joiner  to  a great  extent  superseded  that  of  the  > 
carpenter.  Excellence  of  material,  and  care  in  i 
its  selection,  no  doubt,  were  present;  or  the  si 
buildings  to  whioh  we  refer  would  be  no  longer  rj 
extant.  But  joiners’  work  in  the  exterior  of  a i 
house  has  a limited  term  of  existence.  Wet  or  t 
dry  rot  overtakes  it  some  day.  And  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  the  Budden  yielding, 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  many  very  pic-  -| 
turesque  remnants  of  Early  English  architec-  j 
ture.  Very  sudden,  at  times,  has  been  the  ij 
catastrophe.  A square  yard  of  plaster  may  jl 
have  fallen  in  the  night,  or  a loose  tile  called  ( 
attention  to  a broken-backed  roof.  But  when  i| 
the  repairer  has  been  called  in,  it  has  soon  i; 
become  apparent  that  it  was  too  late  to  cobble  t| 
the  work.  The  point  which  gave  way  was  only  j 
a few  hours  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  struo-  si 
ture.  Plaster  fell  because  laths  gave  way.y 
Laths  yielded  because  quartering  wonld  no. 
longer  hold  the  rusted  nails.  In  fact  the  wood- 1> 
work,  which  had  done  its  work  for  perhaps  a I 
couple  of  hundred  years,  had  arrived  at  the; 
natural  term  of  its  existence.  Repair  was  tooi 
late.  Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  re-t 
construct.  


above  cited.  The  pressure  on  the  arch  of  the 
PoDt-y-ta-Prydd  is  calculated  as  equal  to  the 
weight  of  339  cubic  feet  of  the  material  em- 
ployed per  superficial  foot  at  the  crown.  At 
the  springing  it  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of 
935  cubic  feet  per  superficial  foot.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  calculation  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Smith, 
M.Inst  C.E.,  in  the  year  1838.  These  figures  go 
some  way  in  support  of  the  views  of  Signor 
Clerioetti  as  to  the  practicable  span  for  a stone 
arch.  The  investigation  into  the  stability  of 
arches,  whioh  is  to  be  found  on  p.  439  of  vol.  v. 
of  the  “ Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,”  will  be  consulted  by  the 
architectural  student  with  great  advantage. 
The  specific  gravity  of  brickwork  is  given  in 
Mr.  D.  K.  Clark’s  “ Manual  of  Rules,  Tables, 
and  Data,”  at  from  176  to  184.  ‘‘Air-dried 
chalk,”  the  excellence  of  which  material  for 
interior  work,  especially  in  the  groining  of 
church  vaults,  it  is  hard  to  rival,  is  in  the  same 
table  stated  at  2‘46  to  2 55.  We  should  like 
some  further  information  as  to  the  weight  of 
different  kinds  of  ohalk.  Our  own  practice  cer- 
tainly leads  to  the  impression  that  thoroughlv 
dry  chalk  is  less  heavy  than  brickwork ; but  we 
cannot  bring  this  impression  to  the  test  of  actual 
weighing.  Tufa  has  a specific  gravity  of  from 
1’21  to  1’38 ; and  tufa  in  Italy  takes  much  the 
Bame  place  among  bnilding  materials  that  chalk  is 
adapted  to  fill  in  England.  Wet,  indeed,  is  hostile 
to  each  of  these  rocks,  and  wet  followed  by  frost 
is  destructive  to  both.  Bnt  for  interior  work 
the  lightness,  dryness,  and  easy  working  of 


conscientious  builder.  Of  the  extraordinary 
foroe  of  the  wind  there  has  been  ample  evidence, 
although  the  anemometers  now  unfortunately  in 
general  demand,  whioh  register  only  the  move- 
ment of  the  wind  during  twenty-four  hours,  are 
utterly  useless  as  indicators  of  the  maximum 
pressure  attained ; which  is  the  information 
that  would  be  of  value  to  the  architect.  One 
feature  of  this  last  Btorm  has  been,  as  far  as 
our  own  memory  and  experience  extend,  utterly 
without  precedent.  We  refer  to  the  scorched 
and  blasted  appearance  of  many  of  the  trees 
that  were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  gale.  Those 
with  herbaceous  leaves,  in  a tender  state  of  ex- 
pansion, as  the  horse  chestnut  and  the  laurel, 
have  been  the  most  conspicuous  sufferers.  But 
even  so  hardy  a plant  as  the  May  or  the  sloe- 
thorn  has  been  in  many  places  “ taken  ” with 
the  blast.  The  appearance  of  many  noble  trees 
is  such  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a fiery  blast.  We  leave  it  to  the 
botanist  to  explain  the  evil  phenomenon.  Its 
prevalence  is  unhappily  too  wide  to  be  a matter 
of  doubt. 

The  elm  has  been  the  ohief  sufferer  by  the 
storm  in  the  way  of  overthrow,  many  noble  and 
ancient  elm-trees  having  been  upturned  by  the 
roots.  Among  houses,  so  far  as  our  personal 
observation  goes,  damage  has  been  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  owing,  we  have  little 
doubt,  to  the  reasons  before  given.  But  the 
trial  thus  passed  through  is  one  that  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  architect  to  what  we  may 
term  the  natural  history  of  building.  As  each 


ON  SPEAKING  ILL  OF  ANOTHER  MAN’S  ! 
GOODS. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a matter  of  some  wonder  that,.: 
in  these  days,  when  competition  is  so  keen,  andu 
men  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  push'i 
their  patents  or  their  goods,  more  actuaH 
disputes  do  not  arise  in  addition  to  the  paperu 
warfare  and  the  advertisements,  to  whioh  our 
own  pages  bear  witness.  Fortunately,  however,) 
the  law  has  allowed  a good  deal  of  free  trade:’ 
(if  we  may  so  express  ourselves)  in  regard  tot 
this  question  of  a man  depreciating  another’s :i 
goods,  and  pulling  his  own.  For  it  is  clear  that,L 
wisely  enough,  judges  have  done  their  best  to 
give  manufacturers  and  patentees  abuudanti: 
length  of  rope,  and  the  consequence  has  beens: 
that,  on  the  whole,  several  patentees  and  others 
have  not  got  into  the  difficulties  which  theyii 
would  have  done  had  the  law  regarded  thel 
speaking  contemptuously  or  otherwise  of  a 
man’s  goods  with  the  same  critical  eye  that  it 
does  the  speaking  in  like  manner  of  a man’s 
character.  The  most  recent  case  upon  thiel 
matter,  which  has  been  not  only  the  subject  of 
a lengthy  judgment  by  the  present  Master  of 
the  Rolls  when  he  was  a judge  of  first  instance.! 
but  also  of  an  instructive  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  shows  this  liberal  tendency  of  the 
judicial  mind,  and  how  it  has  practically  affected: 
manufacturers.  The  case  to  which  we  refer  is: 
that  of  Halsey  v.  Brotherhood,  51  Law  Jcmmao 
Reports,  Chancery  Division,  p.233,  and  arose  out 
of  a dispute  in  regard  to  certain  patent  engines) 
But  our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the 
principles  which  apply  to  speaking  of  engines 
apply  with  just  as  much  force  to  any  otheil 
article,  whether  it  be  cowls,  ventilators,  trapsi 
tiles,  or  a hundred  articles  which  can  be  thought* 
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of  in  an  instant.  Now,  the  ordinary  rule  of  law 
in  regard  to  libel  and  slander  is  that  actual 
malice  in  speaking  or  writing  the  words  is  not 
necessary  to  make  them  ground  for  an  notion, 
and  therefore  anything  false  which  a man  says  of 
another  of  a defamatory  character  is  actionable, 
even  though  the  ntterer  honestly  believes  that  he 
is  speaking  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  law  allows  greater  lati- 
tude in  regard  to  the  Blander,  as  it  is  oalled,  of 
goods.  In  such  a case,  “ no  action  will  lie,” 
says  Lord  Justice  Baggallay  in  this  last  case, 
“ unless  the  statements  made  were  not  only 
untrue,  but  were  made  without  what  is  ordi- 
narily expressed  as  reasonable  and  probable 
cause,”  and  further  on  the  same  judge  points 
out  that  unless  statements  “ are  made  with 
reasonable  and  probable  cause  there  would  be 
the  inference  that  they  were  maliciously  made.” 
The  same  principle  was  expressed  in  different, 
but  perhaps  more  striking,  words  by  Lord 
Justice  Lindley,  who  says,  “ If  I am  a patentee 
or  have  property  of  my  own,  bo  long  as  I 
act  honestly,  I am  entitled  to  Bay  that  some- 
body is  infringing  my  patent,  or  that  somebody 
else’s  manufacture  is  an  infringement  of  my 
patent,  without  running  the  risk  of  having  an 
action  for  damages  brought  against  me.  If  I 
say  it  honeptly,  I am  not  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages ; if  1 say  it  dishonestly,  I am.”  Of  course 
it  is  obvious  that,  unless  a man  had  some  ground 
for  saying  that  a patent  was  being  infringed,  he 
oould  not  be  said  to  make  the  statement  honestly, 
because  there  would  be  no  reasonable  cause 
which  should  make  him  utter  such  words.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
some  kind  of  special  damage  must  be  proved  to 
hare  resulted  from  these  statements  before  they 
form  the  ground  of  an  aotion.  This  is  not  always 
remembered,  and  the  owner  of  a machine  whioh 
has  been  disparaged,  who  may  be  of  a sanguine 
nature,  without  reasonable  cause  may  fancy  that 
damage  has  resulted  from  the  mere  statement 
without  being  able  in  reality  to  prove  any  injury. 
In  the  case  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
one  manufacturer  had  Btated  of  the  engines  of 
i another  that  they  infringed  his  patent,  and  in 
ihis  defence  he  further  added  that  he  had 
(made  these  statements  bond  fide,  and  in  the 
(full  and  honest  belief  in  his  rights  as  a patentee, 

, and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
! point  of  law  arose.  If,  however,  it  had  appeared 
at  the  trial  that  the  person  who  made  these 
l statements  simply  did  so  to  make  an  opponent 
I lose  custom,  then  it  is  quite  clear  he  would  have 
> had  to  pay  damages,  and  therefore  the  practical 
(moral  of  this  case  is  that  a man  should  be  oare- 
Iful  to  see  that  he  has  sufficient  grounds  for 

I making  disparaging  statements.  It  may  be 
taken  that  the  bias  of  the  law  is  in  favour  of 

I such  statements  being  honestly  made,  bo  that  a 
comparatively  small  ground  would  be  sufficient 
; to  prevent  them  being  considered  as  unreason- 
Babiy  made  and  without  probable  cause.  That 
Bithis  is  so  is,  as  we  have  Baid,  a fortunate  cir- 
iicnmstance,  otherwise  the  law  courts  might  be 
I'.occupied  with  all  Borts  of  disputes  between 
Straders  and  patentees,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  true 
ijway  to  settle  them  is  to  let  the  process  of 
['natural  selection  Bhow,  in  course  of  time,  whose 

I article  is  the  best.  For  no  amount  of  false  dis- 
paragement can  ever  ultimately  cause  a good 
article  to  be  lost  to  the  publio,  nor  will  all  the 
illpuffing  in  the  world  keep  a bad  one  afloat  above 
na  certain  length  of  time,  unless  some  persons 
llprefer  what  may  be  called  cheap  to  what  is 
cigood. 


FROM  EDINBURGH. 

1 It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our 
threaders  that  when  the  building  of  the  Edinburgh 
r (Royal  Infirmary  was  approaching  completion, 
B the  attention  of  the  directors  was  called  to  the 
alleged  unsound  ness  of  the  timber  used  in  its 
( construction,  and  that  the  matter  was  referred 
j.!to  an  eminent  London  architect,  whose  report 
twas  favourable  to  the  contractor.  It  now 
appears  that  dry-rot  has  broken  out  in  several 
v-lparts  of  the  building,  and  that  to  so  serious  an 
n -.extent  in  two  of  the  pavilions  as  to  render  it 
j questionable  whether  it  is  safe  to  continue  to 
use  them  without  extensive  repairs.  A careful 
>eiinspeotion  of  the  whole  buildings  seems  to  be 
imperative,  and  a considerable  sum  may  be 
required  to  put  matters  right. 

Two  new  Board  schools  are  in  progress,  one  at 
BryBon-road,  North  Merchiston,  and  the  other  at 
Marchmont-road,  Warrander  Park,  both  from 
ihe  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  architect  for 
die  Board.  The  site  of  the  latter  has  been 


objected  to  as  unsuitable,  the  olass  of  houses  in 
this  new  suburb  being  fitted  for  the  occupation 
of  persons  not  likely  to  send  their  children  to  a 
Board  school ; but  it  seems  to  bo  expected  that 
this  feeling  will  gradually  die  out,  and  that  the 
Board  schools  will  be  more  generally  taken 
advantage  of.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  buildings 
are  concerned,  these  schools  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  generality  of  private  adventure  schools, 
most  of  which  are  located  in  buildings  intended 
to  be  occupied  as  dwelling-houses,  the  ventilation 
and  accessories  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
insufficient  for  the  use  of  a large  number  of 
scholars. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  laying  down  a 
new  line  of  tramways  to  run  from  the  Tron 
Church,  up  the  High  street,  George  IY.  Bridge, 
Lauriston-place,  Gilmore-place,  and  thence  west- 
ward through  South  Merchiston  to  the  Colinton- 
road,  at  a point  near  to  whioh  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Suburban  Railway.  The  contractor  is  push- 
ing on  the  works  with  vigour,  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  new  route  opened  up  in  a few 
months. 

The  Saburban  Railway  iB  making  a visible  im- 
pression on  the  southern  margin  of  the  city. 
We  notice  that  a fine  group  of  trees  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Blackford  - avenue  has 
suffered  considerably,  but  upon  the  whole  the 
railway  does  not  seem  likely  to  affect  the 
amenity  of  the  neighbourhood  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  In  this  respect  the  speculative 
builder  is  as  much  to  be  feared  as  any  other  in- 
truder. The  grounds  of  Greenhill  Park,  which 
were  stocked  with  fine  timber,  have  been  dis- 
posed of  for  building  purposes ; the  trees  are 
rapidly  disappearing  under  the  axe,  and  the 
ground  will  probably,  in  a short  time,  be  covered 
by  uninteresting  blocks  of  tenemented  houses. 
Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  similar  spots,  and 
we  need  hardly  look  for  builders  foregoing  pecu- 
niary advantage  for  the  sake  of  preserving  trees 
where  they  might  place  buildings  ; but  in  some 
instances  this  might  be  judiciously  done  so  as 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  hydropathic  establishment  erected  on 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Metropolitan 
Cemetery  and  Morningside  Asylum  still  stands, 
a melancholy  picture  of  desolation.  It  was 
stated  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  body  for  some  purpose  connected  with 
their  ohurch,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  life 
about  the  building. 

It  seems  that  the  common  burial-ground  in 
some  of  the  cemeteries  has  become  overcrowded, 
and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been 
making  a personal  inspection  and  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  is  to  prepare  a report  for  the 
information  of  the  authorities.  These  ceme- 
teries were  originally  without  the  city  boun- 
daries, but  most  of  them  are  now  surrounded 
by  dwelling-houses. 


NEWS  FROM  GERMANY. 

Nuremberg.  — The  National  Exhibition  of 
Bavaria,  the  largest  of  all  exhibitions  6ver  held 
in  Germany,  will  be  opened  under  the  patronage 
of  King  Louis  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  will  remain 
open  till  the  15th  of  Ootober.  Nuremberg  is 
the  Birmingham  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
variety  of  manufactures,  especially  in  the 
metals,  whioh  will  be  exhibited,  lends  the 
greatest  interest  to  this  show  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  and  other  foreigners,  as  well  as  the 
natives  of  Bavaria  and  the  other  German  States. 

Berlin. — An  extensive  Exhibition  of  Hygienic 
Appliances  will  be  opened  in  this  capital  on  the 
16th  of  May.  The  Heraldio  Exhibition,  which 
has  been  opened  since  the  beginning  of  April, 
continues  to  attract  crowds  of  visitors. 

Ulm. — It  has  at  length  been  determined  to 
complete  the  chief  spire  of  the  splendid  but  un- 
finished Cathedral  of  Ulm.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  Borne  time  ago,  Boon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  Recently, 
however,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  foundations 
of  the  principal  tower  were  not  solid  or  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  completion  of  the  upper 
portion.  A deputation  comprising  some  of  the 
leading  architects  of  Germany  and  Austria  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion and  report  to  the  central  committee. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  report  of  the  deputation  wa3 
presented.  It  stated  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  existing  portion  of  the 
tower  to  prevent  its  completion,  and  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
work  as  soon  as  practicable. 


WALL  PAINTINGS  AT  POMPEII. 

The  Austrian  architect,  Herr  Hansen,  who  is 
in  the  Imperial  service,  recently  discovered  the 
secret  of  the  process  of  preparation,  which  lends 
such  brillianoy  to  the  ancient  mural  paintings  of 
Pompeii.  He  discovered  that  the  ground  is  a 
stucco  lustro  of  whitening  or  chalk,  with  the  duet 
of  marble.  The  artist  Herr  Griepenkerl,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Herr  Hansen,  has  recently 
painted  upon  a ground  of  this  character  a picture 
of  a Madonna,  using  earth-colours.  After  the 
picture  was  finished  it  was  smoothened  and 
polished,  and  at  once  presented  all  the  brillianoy 
of  the  Pompeian  wall-paintings.  It  has  been 
deoided  that  some  of  the  pictures  with  which 
the  interior  of  the  new  Austrian  Reichsrath,  or 
Imperial  Parliament  Buildings,  is  to  be  deco- 
rated, shall  be  exeonted  according  to  the  re- 
discovered Pompeian  process. 


THE  LATE  MR.  DAYID  MOCATTA. 

Although  Mr.  David  Mocatta  had  left  the 
profession  many  years,  he  still  maintained  bis 
connexion  with  various  institutions  connected 
with  it,  and  many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with 
regret  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence,  32,  Prince’s-gate,  South  Kensington, 
on  Monday,  the  1st  of  May.  His  death  was 
quite  unexpected  ; we  had  seen  him  but  a few 
days  previously,  when  he  seemed  in  his  usual 
health  and  spirits,  and  turned  over  for  us  some 
of  his  numerous  folios  of  water-colour  drawings 
made  by  him  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was 
born  in  1806,  and  was  the  son  of  Moses  Mocatta, 
the  translator  into  English  of  the  well-known 
work  ‘‘Faith  Strengthened,”  which  originally 
appeared  in  Hebrew  under  the  title  of  HJ1DK  pi  in 
Making  ohoice  of  architecture  as  a profession, 
he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  studying  for  many 
years  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
took  up  his  profession  actively.  He  was 
engaged  on  several  important  buildingp,  and  he 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  directors  of  the 
London  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  an  ample 
fortune,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  property  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  brother  Ben  j amin  Mocatta.  Although 
he  early  retired  from  his  profession,  his  love  for 
his  art  never  left  him.  If  we  remember  rightly, 
his  designs  for  the  Royal  Exohange  stood  high  in 
the  competition  which  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Sir  William  Tite’s  design. 

Mr.  Mocatta  was  one  of  the  earliest  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brutish  Architects, 
elected  1837,  and  was  elected  later  a Vice- 
President.  He  was  also  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters and  friends  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society.  He  was  also  the  senior  trustee  of  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Museum.  In  early  life  he  had 
studied  in  Soane’s  office.  Amongst  his  co-religion- 
ists he  will  be  greatly  missed.  We  hear  that  he 
was  one  of  the  original  Council  of  Founders  of 
the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews,  and 
worked  earnestly  with  his  venerable  father, 
Moses  Mocatta,  to  bring  that  eongregation  into 
existence.  He  was  the  directing  architect  of 
the  temporary  synagogue  in  Burton  street;  he 
superintended  also  the  construction  of  the  more 
enlarged  building  in  Margaret-street ; and  he 
was  consulted  throughout  by  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Emanuel  in  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice  in 
Upper  Berkeley-etreet.  On  the  demise  of  Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid  be  was  unanimously  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Founders,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  The  Jewish 
Chronicle  says  justly: — ‘‘There  are  many 
reasons  for  holding  in  high  respeot  the  memory 
of  David  Mocatta.  Like  Basevi,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  an  architect  at  a time  when  few  Jews 
followed  professional  careers,  and,  like  the 
late  Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  the  Royal 
Academician,  he  showed  that  a Jew  could  have 
the  highest  love  for  artistic  studies.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  whom  in  the  early  struggles  of 
Jewish  emancipation  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid 
took  a pride  in  pointing  out  as  exhibiting  a 
predilection  for  other  than  commercial  pursuits. 
That  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in  his  profession  is 
proved  by  his  having  been  chosen  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Brighton  Railway,  and  thi  impres- 
sions of  his  study  in  Italy  are  permanently 
recorded  in  the  handsome  viaduot  erected  near 
Hayward’s  Heath  from  his  design.”  All  who 
knew  David  Mocatta  speak  of  him  as  oourteous, 
kind,  and  honourable,  and  such  we  always  found 
him  during  a loDg  acquaintanceship. 
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EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  about  sixty  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  along  with 
the  president,  Mr.  John  Maclachlan,  paid  a visit 
to  the  New  University  Buildings.  The  party 
was  received  by  Mr.  K.  Rowand  Anderson,  the 
architect,  who  pointed  out  the  various  external 
and  internal  features  of  the  building.  At  the 
outset  he  directed  attention  to  a block  plan 
showing  the  mode  in  which  the  building  bad 
been  arranged  with  regard  to  site,  which  was 
very  irregular,  and,  for  the  accommodation 
wanted  by  the  University,  a very  limited  one. 
In  passing  round  the  building,  he  explained  that 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  building  was 
suoh  as  to  give  each  Professor  a department  to 
himself.  The  dissecting-room  ia  the  largest  in 
the  country.  The  tall  ventilating-shaft  exercised 
a powerful  draught  on  every  room  in  the  build- 
ing. There  are  no  fire-places,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  'in  the  Professors’  private  rooms, 
the  whole  building  being  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  west  end  of  the  court  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  formed  of  the  front  of  what  was 
No.  2,  Park  Place.  Mr.  Auderson  understood 
that  it  was  designed  by  Adams,  and  said  that 
when  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  proper  height 
and  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  court, 
out  of  respeot  to  the  memory  of  Adams  he 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  utilise  it. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  Anderson  received  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  visit. 


LONGLEAT. 

There  are  few  buildings,  if  any,  in  this 
country  which  possess  such  an  especial  interest 
from  their  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  Classical  architecture  as  does  Long- 
leat  House,  the  residence  of  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Bath.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
almost  beyond  doubt,  that  Longleat  is  the  earliest 
building  in  the  Renaissance  style  at  present 
existing  in  this  country,  and  we  only  know  for 
certain  of  one  erection. of  any  importance  having 
preceded  it  in  point  of  date,  and  that  was  the 
first  Somerset  House,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  John  of  Padua  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
There  is  a traditional  connexion  between  the 
two  houses;  for  Longleat  Houeo  has  always 
been  asoribed  to  John  of  Padua,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  probability  that  this  tradition  is 
authentic,  although  unfortunately  all  documen- 
tary evidence  is  silent  upon  the  subject.  The 
precise  date  of  the  commencement  of  Longleat 
House  is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly  between 
1519  and  1566.  Documents  still  in  existence 
speak  of  Robert  Smithson  as  “ Free  mason,” 
and  accounts  paid  to  him  in  1578  are  to  be  seen 
at  Longleat.  He  received  Is.  4d.  per  day,  which 
was  considered  very  high  wages  for  tho^e  days  ; 
and  by  some  writers  it  has  been  suggested  that 
he  was  the  architect  of  Longleat.  He  died  in 
1614,  and  was  buried  at  Wollerton  Church.  The 
epitaph  over  his  grave  is  quoted  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Jackson,  in  “ The  History  of  Longleat,”* 
and,  singularly  enough,  it  claims  for  Smithson 
the  distinction  of  having  been  “ architector  and 
eurveyor  unto  the  most  worthy  house  of  Wol- 
laton,  with  divers  others  of  great  account.”  It 
has  always  been  supposed  that  John  Thorpe  was 
the  architect  of  Wollerton ; but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  qnit9  evident  that  the  man  who 
designed  Wollerton  could  never  have  designed 
Longleat,  because,  although  there  is  a certain 
resemblance  between  the  two  houses,  it  is  a 
resemblance  which  springs  from  a man  of  very 
inferior  ability  copying  the  works  of  a much 
more  refined  and  able  architect.  Wollerton  was 
commenced  in  1580,  or  some  twenty  years  later 
than  Longleat.  The  fact  is,  that  no  two  build- 
ings show  a greater  divergence  of  thought  than 
do  these  two  houses:  they,  in  faot,  belong  to 
two  totally  distinct  schools  of  architecture. 
Longleat  depends  for  its  effect  upon  carefully 
studied  proportions,  and  exceedingly  quiet  and 
severe  detail.  Whereas  Wollerton  shows  little 
study  of  proportion,  and  gains  its  effect  from  a 
profusion  of  rather  coarse  and  bold  detail.  At 
Longleat  the  ornamentation  is  oonfined  to  the 
caps  and  bases  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  en- 
tablature, the  shafts  being  left  quite  plain, 

* The  History  of  Lorgleat.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson, 
Rector  of  Leigh,  Delamere,  Wilts;  Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol; 
and  Rural  Dean  of  Malmesbury.  F.  & E.  Bull,  Devizes. 


without  either  fluting  or  bands.  The  friezes  are 
also  very  slightly  ornamented,  but  at  Wollerton 
the  shafts  are  banded  and  fluted,  and  the  friezes 
loaded  with  ornament. 

Smithson’s  work  at  Longleat  was  probably 
confined  to  the  court  - yard  elevations  and 
interior  of  the  house.  The  former  are  quite 
of  the  usual  type  of  late  sixteenth-century 
domestic  work,  crowned  with  gables,  and 
with  the  usual  form  of  square-lighted  windows  ; 
but  the  three  external  facades  were  un- 
doubtedly either  designed  by  some  Italian 
architect,  or  oopied  from  some  work  exe- 
cuted by  an  Italian.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  the  first  to  be  the  case,  and  for  this 
reason, — that  the  lower  portion,  the  basement 
and  the  ground. floor,  adorned  with  a Doric 
order  and  entablature,  are  more  carefully  and 
more  finely  executed  than  the  next  story,  which 
is  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters  and  entablature, 
and  the  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is  Corin- 
thian, is  far  poorer  than  either  of  the  two  lower 
ones.  Now,  if  the  house  had  been  copied  from 
some  already  existing  edifice,  the  workmen 
would  have  improved  in  the  art  as  they  went 
od,  and  from  continual  study  would  have  become 
more  and  more  Classical  in  their  detail;  but  if 
we  suppose  that  the  work  was  commenced  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Italian  architect,  who 
left  or  died  by  the  time  the  building  had  got 
up  as  high  as  the  ground  floor,  and  that  after  he 
was  gone  the  workmen  had  only  his  drawings  to 
go  by,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  that  they 
would  become  less  and  less  proficient  as  they 
were  removed  further  and  further  from  his 
influence.  That  the  design  of  the  Italian  architect 
was  never  totally  abandoned  seems  proved  by 
the  flat  roof  and  the  stone  domes  crowning  the 
turrets.  These  are  certainly  the  earliest  domes 
in  England  constructed  of  stone.  The  principal 
doorway  was  an  addition  by  Wren,  and  is  skil- 
fully designed.  The  only  portion  of  the  iuterior 
which  is  in  its  original  state  is  the  great  hall. 
It  ia  a good  example  of  Jaoobean  architecture, 
but  totally  unlike  the  facades.  Many  of  the 
receDtion-rooms  which  had  been  reconstructed 
hy  Wyatt  have  been  rebuilt  in  a very  handsome 
manner  by  the  present  marquis.  Moat  of  the 
doorways,  mantelpieces,  &c.,  have  beeu  brought 
over  from  Italy,  and  the  ceilings  have  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  Crace,  jun. 


A GOTHIC  FRONT  WITHOUT  MULLONS. 

The  question  of  mullions  in  window  has,  I 
see,  again  aiisen  amongst  architectural  dispu- 
tauts  and  advocates  of  novelty.  Exacoly  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  “ Battle  of  the  Styles  ” was 
raging  fmiously,  the  drawiug  you  now  insert 
was  made  to  show  the  effect  of  Gothic  without 
mullions,  retaining  the  tracery,  and  using  plate- 
glass  eases.  How  far  the  attempt  was  success- 
fully carried  out  on  paper  by  the  author  is 
shown;  it  may  be  chiefly  interesting  as  an 
endeavour  by  a young  hand  to  turn  out  some- 
thing approaching  originality.  There  are  some 
glaiing  defects, — the  breaking  through  of  the 
main  cornice  especially.  However,  some  broad 
and  bold  effects  might  be  obtained  by  skilful 
hands,  especially  if  my  idea  of  combining 
different  phases  of  Gothic  were  adopted. 

The  drawing,  as  will  be  seen,  was  made 
when  crinoline  flourished  and  was  considered 
beautiful,  if  not  “ a joy  for  ever.” 

Martin  Underwood. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL,  MIDHUR3T. 

TnE  building  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
to-day  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  February  last. 
It  is  built  of  local  bricks,  and  faced  with 
Bracknell  red  facing  bricks,  with  moulded  brick 
cornices,  labels,  strings,  &c.,  Bath  stone  being 
sparingly  nsed  for  caps  and  piers,  keystones,  aud 
dressings  to  the  front.  The  roof  is  open  to  the 
collars,  and  is  constructed  on  the  hammer-beam 
principle,  having  a span  of  45  ft.,  the  spandrels 
being  filled  in  with  ornamental  wood  tracery, 
and  the  whole  stained  and  varnished.  The 
nnder-side  of  the  rafters  and  collars  are  ceiled, 
gas  pendants  are  attached  to  the  tie-beams,  and 
above  the  collars  a ventilating  shaft  for  the  ex- 
traction of  foul  air  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
hall,  with  exit  in  the  roof  of  the  tower. 

The  building  consists  of  a large  hall,  SO  ft.  by 
45  ft.,  with  a platform  15  ft.  wide  at  the  end, 
and  retiring-rooms,  &o.,  attached.  The  principal 
entrance  leads  int®  a corridor  10  ft.  wide,  which 
extends  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  and 
communicates  with  a corridor  on  each  side.  The 


hall  is  capable  of  seating  450  persons,  and  the 
gallery,  which  occupies  three  sides  of  the  hall 
over  the  corridor,  will  Eeat  250  more,  making  a 
total  accommodation  for  700  persons.  The  plat- 
form can  be  removed  so  as  to  form  a clear  space 
when  required  on  the  occasion  of  a public  ball. 
Under  the  platform  there  is  a store  for  chairs, 
&c.,  and  storage  space,  with  access  at  the  Bide, 
is  provided  under  the  large  hall.  There  is  a 
room,  20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  on  each  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  to  be  used  as  a lending-library 
and  reading-room,  with  committee-rooms  over, 
and  rooms  for  the  custodian  in  the  basement. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
3,4001.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  George  Sharp, 
of  Horsham ; and  the  arohitect  is  Mr.  William 
Buck,  of  Horsham. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  SOUTH 
HAMPSTEAD. 

OPENING  BY  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

This  Saturday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  twenty- 
fourth  school  established  by  the  Girls’  Pablic  Day 
Schools  Company,  will  be  opened  by  the  Princess 
Louise  (who  takes  a special  personal  interest  in 
the  development  of  all  institutions  having  for 
their  object  the  higher  education  of  women). 

The  South  Hampstead  School  is  a new  build- 
ing erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S  A., 
architeot,  and  occupies  a site  in  Maresfield- 
gardens,  at  the  foot  of  the  Fitzjohn-avenue. 
This  school  was  originally  entitled  the  St.  John’s 
Wood  High  School,  and  has  occupied  a pair  of 
houses  in  Winohester-road  since  1876,  which  it 
has  outgrowD,  under  the  able  management  of 
Miss  Allen  Olney,  the  head-mistress.  On  the  fall-  I 
ing  out  of  the  lease,  the  new  school  was  begun 
npon  the  above  freehold  site.  Accommodation  ii 
is  provided  for  275  pupils,  with  provision  for  1 
future  enlargement  if  required.  It  has  a comely  ■ 
frontage,  aud  is  faced  on  all  sides  with  red  1 
bricks  and  red  terra-cotta  dressings,  with  i 
green  slated  roof. 

The  building  is  in  what  is  commonly  termed.  I 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  it  comprises  a i 
good  hall,  56  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  . 
high,  into  which  six  class-rooms  open  on  one  v 
9ide, — three  on  the  ground-floor  and  three  on  the  2 
first  floor, — the  entrance  corridor  to  the  upper  r 
series  forming  a gallery  to  the  hall,  which  is  • 
another  example  of  the  ‘‘hall  passage”  system  i 
of  planning  advocated  by  its  architeot.  Below  v. 
these  class-rooms  on  the  basement  floor  are  the  ) 
cloak-rooms,  and  under  the  fireproof  floor  of  the  ; 
hall  is  a covered  playground;  the  tennis  and  1 
fives- courts  are  not  yet  completed. 

The  axis  of  these  buildings  is  at  right  angles  2 
with  the  front  block,  containing  four  stories. 
The  attio  story  has  a large  olass-room  aud  the  i 
caretaker’s  apartments. 

The  first  floor  has  two  large  and  one  small  1 
class-room  with  mistress’s  lavatory. 

The  ground-floor  has  one  large  olass-room,  the  ? 
head  mistress’s  room,  the  office  and  waiting-  - 
room,  the  teachers’  room,  and  lavatory  adjoin-  • 
ing  it. 

The  chief  entrance  and  vestibule  opens  into  : 
the  main  corridor,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  e 
large  hall.  The  stone  staircase  adjoins  it,  and  : 
is  continued  down  to  the  basement.  The  girls’  i 
entrance  is  nnder  the  chief  entrance,  and  after  i 
passing  through  the  cloak-rooms  they  ascend  ; 
the  principal  staircase,  and  enter  the  hall,  where  ( 
all  meet  for  prayers  before  marching  off  to  < 
their  several  class-rooms.  In  the  basement  are  a : 
chemical  laboratory,  with  sink  and  fume  closet  j ( 
a large  lavatory  and  conveniences,  a dining-  ; 
hall,  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  offices  and  stores  i 
for  food  and  fuel. 

The  hall  and  corridors  are  heated  with  hot-  ; 
water  piping  and  coils,  th&  rooms  with  hygiastio 
stoves,  the  fresh  air  being  warmed  in  its  passage  h 
through  them,  and  which  enters  the  room  in  a : 
vertical  current.  Heated  extract-shafts  with-  i 
draw  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in  every  apart-  t 
ment,  and  in  summer,  or  between  the  classes,  • 
through  ventilation  is  obtainable  everywhere  by  ; 
opening  the  windows.  A left-hand  light  is  pro-  ) 
vided  for  all  class-rooms,  with  Swedish  desks. 

The  contract  has  been  satisfactorily  executed 
by  Messrs.  Colls,  whose  tender  was  about  7,0001.  1 


Survfiyorsliip. — Mr.  George  R.  Welby  ) 
Wheeler,  at  present  assistant-surveyor  to  the  i 
vestry  of  St.  Mary  Abbott?,  Kensington,  has  s 
been  appointed  snrveyor  to  the  Westminster  s 
Board  of  Works.  There  were  101  candidates. 
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COLOURED  DECORATIONS* 

Although  the  time  employed  in  writing  thia 
paper  has  been  hard  to  spare,  I oould  not  refuse 
to  give  it,  because  you  are  the  architects  of  the 
immediate  future.  It  depends  on  you  whether 
English  architecture  is  to  rise  or  fall;  whether 
it  is  to  be  wise  and  good,  or  bad  and  foolish  ; so, 
if  I have  any  knowledge  that  can  be  imparted, 
any  just  views  that  can  be  displayed,  or  any 
enthusiasm  that  can  kindle,  I feel  that  no  per- 
Bonal  consideration  should  prevent  mo  from 
making  you  my  heirs, — “ Be  niggards  of  advioe 
on  no  pretence  ; for  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of 
Bense.” 

I had  rather  have  had  my  Bay  on  architecture, 
but  you  willed  it  otherwise.  When  I began  this 
I began  by  digressing,  but  thinking  of  Addison’s 
remark  on  Montaigne,  I abstained.  Addison  SAys, 
if  a jackass  is  put  into  a pound  for  straying, 
why  Bhould  an  author  be  allowed  to  stray  with, 
out  punishment  ? So  I try  and  stick  to  my  text 
of  something  about  colour  and  decoration. 

I London  is  so  sunless,  so  dusty,  so  grimy,  and  so 
[generally  unlovely,  that  anything  that  can  be 
done  t)  render  it  oleaner  and  more  interesting  is 
beneficial  to  health,  mind,  and  temper.  Again, 
architects  are  now  ia  number  like  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  an  underpaid 
(and  undervalued  profession;  so  that  if  any 
ifresh  opening  can  be  made,  and  if  any  more 
(interesting  work  can  be  started,  some  members 
at  Last  will  be  doubly  benefited  ; and  I may  add 

I a third  and  very  important  consideration  : when 
ma  hies  or  natural  coloured  woods  are  employed, 

I it  behoves  an  architect  to  know  something  about 
colour.  lie  can  hardly  delegate  the  ohoice  to 
•another : to  do  so  presupposes  that  after  the 
^whole  design  is  made,  and  before  any  building 
dis  begun,  the  whole  Bcheme  of  decoration  must 
ibe  settled  and  completed;  and,  beyond  this,  if  he 
fibave  no  knowledge  of  colour,  his  building  may 
abe  spoiled  by  bad  colouring,  or  he  may  find  that 

fhat  he  wants  to  be  prominent  is  Bubdned,  and 
hat  he  wants  subdued  is  prominent. 

Colour  is  as  capable  as  form  of  being  dignified 
IOr  trivial,  of  suggesting  the  use  of  the  room  or 
>building  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  then,  too, 
giaoh  profession, — Day,  each  branch  of  any  profes- 

I.ion, — is  so  absorbing  and  so  transcendental  that 
lone  but  the  most  powerful  capacities  can  take 
n the  requirements  of  kindred  and  allied  arts, 
the  best  painter  or  the  best  sculptor  may  be 
(Cgnorant  or  careless  of  the  effect  of  his  parti- 
cular work  on  a room  or  a building,  provided  the 
Dl'ioture  he  paints  or  the  statue  he  carves  is  per- 
is ot  in  itself;  and  though,  in  my  opinion,  the 
irrohiteot  is  bound  to  make  his  room,  hall,  or 
building  lead  up  to  the  masterpieoe  of  the  sister 
,rt8,  if  his  building  has  been  intended  for  that 
xurposo,  yet  a carefully-elaborated  decoration, 
ijspecially  if  iD  natural  coloured  woods,  marbles, 
nnd  mosaic,  is  not  to  be  spoiled  by  the  introduc- 
piion  of  a large  mass  of  raw  white,  or  by  a very 
i ark  blot,  however  exoellent  the  works  may  be 
■ill  themselves.  If,  therefore,  you  design  per- 
manent decoration  for  the  inside  of  a church, 
n on  must  allow  for  the  erection  of  slabs  and 
iriionuments  of  white  marble,  and  in  most  rooms 
men  must  look  for  the  possible  addition  of  pic- 
tures, and  therefore  the  colours  adopted  should 
i oe  so  arranged  that  the  piotures  are  not  ruined 
i.lp  the  room  nor  the  room  by  the  pictures.  In 
Booms  specially  designed  to  receive  oil  pictures 
. lis  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind, — that  by  age 
1 the  whites  in  oil  paiutings  become  yellow; 
!<  tie  colouring  of  the  room  must,  therefore,  be  so 
• ranged  as  to  modify  or  counteract  that  ten- 
ancy in  the  oil  paintings  to  become  rancid ; 
arm  greys,  warm  tertiary  greens,  and  warm 
ids  are  mostly  suitable. 

In  Science,  the  separate  phenomena  have  been 
d rought  within  a law : if  the  law  is  known  the 
ost  ordinary  person  can  treat  the  phenomena 
at  come  under  it  as  well  as  the  greatest  genius ; 
i lit  Art  is  Boienoe  of  which  the  laws  are  not  yet 
'recovered,  and  the  utmost  that  can  b9  taught 
the  recipe  for  certain  cases;  bnt  as  Science 
elf  leaves  ample  scope  for  invention,  so  much 
ie  more  does  Art,  aud  though  you  had  every 
own  recipe  for  harmony  of  colour  ready  in 
ur  memory,  there  would  be  ample  room  for 
)sh  inventions.  Colour  is  a gift  as  well  as  a 
iHsion,  and,  like  all  other  gifts,  it  must  be 
dulously  cultivated  if  it  is  to  bear  agreeable 
lit.  It  is  said,  I know  not  with  what  truth, 
it  every  apple  has  come  from  the  crab,  and 
must  all  admit  that  the  flavour  of  a Ribston 
’pin,  or  New  Town  pippin,  or  a gelone  of 
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Naples  ia  very  superior  in  flavour  to  the  original 
stock. 

You  must  go  to  nature  if  you  want  to  culti- 
vate a taste  for  colour,  and  it  is  perhaps  doubt- 
ful if  you  can  get  beyond  it,  if  yonr  works  are 
to  be  lovely  and  harmonious.  The  sky  alone  is 
a field  of  infinite  study  for  certain  harmonies, 
viz.,  the  pure  shaded  blue  with  the  white  or 
gold  of  the  sun,  with  the  white  and  grey  of  the 
clouds  ; the  white  sky  with  the  greys  of  clouds  ; 
the  deep  blue  of  night  with  the  red,  golden,  or 
silver  of  the  moon,  the  gold  of  the  stars,  aud 
the  white,  daik  grey,  or  black  of  the  clouds;  the 
yellow  or  deep  crimson  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  or 
sunset,  with  the  pale  yellows,  pale  greens,  pale 
blues,  and  pale  amethyst  of  the  sky,  and  with 
the  greys,  the  purples,  and  the  hrowus  of  the 
clouds.  The  sea,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the 
ocean  all  provide  you  with  colour  studies  of  in- 
finite variety.  In  the  landscape,  again,  you 
have  endless  varieties,  and  almost  every  variety 
is  beautiful,  awe-striking,  or  sublime,  and  in  dis- 
tant wooded  hills  or  in  distant  mountains  you 
have  the  most  lovely  and  most  mysterious  har- 
monies. Man’s  utmost  efforts  c:.n  but  enable 
him  to  fix  60me  small  bit  of  this  beauty  for 
future  delight,  and  this  fixing  is  but  a weak 
and  poor  paraphrase  of  the  reality.  For 
truly  we  have  not  nature’s  palette  nor  her 
infinite  and  microscopio  means  in  our  hands, 
so  that  the  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  genius 
that  ever  painted  landscape  has  been  to  him  in 
execution  but  a sort  of  enthralling  agony  and 
despair  while  he  was  trying  to  seize  one  evan- 
escent beauty  of  nature  ; but  for  our  purpose  we 
do  not  want  to  oopy  the  landscape,  but  merely 
to  get  some  agreeable  and,  if  possible,  some 
new  harmony  that  may  be  judiciously  applied 
in  our  work. 

Even  when  we  study  what  are  looked  upon 
as  the  easy  and  simple  harmonies  of  nature, 
those  that  are  found  in  flowers,  in  birds,  in  fish, 
in  animals,  and  in  insects,  where  we  have  them 
under  one  Bteady  light  and  elude  all  the  mys- 
teries of  distance,  we  find  we  are  but  little 
better  off.  These  Bmaller  beauties  are  as  im- 
possible to  portray  as  the  grand  ones,  yet  the 
worst  amateurs  that  ever  daubed  a landscape  or 
spoiled  a flower  has  gained  a higher  step  in  taste 
than  one  who  has  never  tried. 

From  a boy  I have  loved  colour  like  a bee,  for 
you  know  that  flowers  bloom  not  to  delight  us, 
but  to  attract  the  beep,  the  butterfliep,  and  the 
insects,  and  possibly  to  please  one  another;  the 
Shakers  in  America,  at  leasr,  fouud  that  some 
fruit-trees  loved  to  be  near  coloured  flowers,  and 
some  near  scented  ones. 

When  I grew  up,  and  tried  to  study  colour,  I 
found  there  was  almost  nothing  known  about  it, 
and  I suddenly  bethought  mo  that  the  laws  of 
harmony  were  to  be  extracted  from  the  observa- 
tion of  flowers,  birds,  butterflies,  and  fish, — and 
we  do  get  some  sort  of  rough  idea;  but  the 
mass,  the  shape,  the  modelling,  the  texture,  eo 
vary  the  colour,  tint,  and  tone,  that  the  residuum 
seems  to  be  that  every  colour  will  harmonise 
with  every  other  if  you  can  get  the  proper  tint, 
tone,  and  quantity.  You  see  in  the  plumage  of 
bird?,  to  name  the  harmonies  with  black  alone, 
black  and  white,  black  and  grey,  black  and 
brown,  black  and  yellow,  black  and  orange, 
black  and  red,  black  and  violet,  black  and  green ; 
only  to  be  of  use  you  must  know  the  tones  and 
the  tints,  and  the  quantity  of  each.  In  flowers 
you  know  every  colour  harmonises  with  green, 
but  yon  want  to  know  what  the  tones  and  tints 
of  the  two  colours  are,  and  their  quantities  loo. 

Green  and  white  is  not  very  common  in  the 
petals  of  a flower,  though  we  have  it  in  the 
snowdrop,  but  it  is  a very  common  harmony 
between  flowers  and  their  leaves,  the  chiokweed, 
the  stellaria,  the  lady’s  smock  (chough  that  is 
more  often  of  a very  pale  violet),  the  hemlock 
and  the  meadow-sweet,  the  white  azalea,  the 
pear  blossom,  the  magnolia  and  the  gardinia, 
the  jasmine,  the  clematis,  the  white  geranium, 
the  camelia,  the  white  lily  and  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  white  hyacinth,  the  white  lilac,  the 
pea  and  beaD,  and  the  whitethorn  ; but  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  the  oommoner  white 
flowers,  even  if  I knew  them  all.  In  many 
flowers  the  pistils  or  stamens  are  of  the  com- 
plementary colours  to  the  petals,  so  as  to  heighten 
their  brilliancy  ; and  sometimes,  apparently  for 
the  same  reason,  a spotof  complementary  colour 
is  put  on  the  petals.  I now  forget  which  it  is, 
but  either  in  the  flower  of  the  meadow-sweet 
or  in  that  of  the  hemlock,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  composed  of  hundreds  of  flowers  massed 
together  so  as  to  look  like  one  large  flower, 
some  of  the  central  flowers  are  black,  or  a very 


dark  purple,  when  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom.  I 
merely  mention  these  means  of  improving  your 
taste  in  colour,  and  accustoming  your  eye  to 
seize  on  harmonies,  for  the  mere  copying  and 
transplanting  of  natural  flowers  on  to  a wall  or 
a piece  of  furniture  is  not  decoration. 

In  all  the  arts,  exoept  in  the  purely  imitative 
arts,  the  natural  objects  must  pass  through  the 
alembic  of  man’s  mind,  aud  if  flowers  and  foliage 
are  used  in  their  natural  formB,  they  must  be 
symmetrically  or  geometrically  arranged,  and 
have,  as  a rule,  arbitrary  colours,  though,  if 
they  be  geometrically  arranged  on  some  arbi- 
trarily coloared  ground,  they  may  sometimes 
form  a very  beautiful  decoration. 

In  the  copy  of  the  Indian  embroidery  before 
you,  you  see  flowers  and  leaves  and  stalks  in 
what  might  be  their  native  colours,  but  in  geo- 
metrical forms  and  on  a bluck  ground,  and  many 
varieties  of  flowers  spring  from  the  same  Btalk. 
And,  again,  certain  marked  pieces,  as  the  sprays 
beside  the  pines,  have  alternately  on  each  branch 
white  flowers  on  a red  stalk,  aud  red  flowers  on 
a white  one.  Two  plants  I have  seen  might  have 
made  superb  decoration,  and  have  only  been 
arranged,  viz,  a dead  aud  dried  mare’s -tail, 
which  was  like  silver  and  black  with  deep  brown 
intermingled  ; and  a shrub  I oDce  saw  in  a gold 
drawiDg-room.  It  had  a sort  of  dull  greenish- 
black  stalk,  with  Bmall  dark  gieeu  leaves,  and 
a spherical  flower  of  pale  yellow  hairs;  if  thia 
had  been  painted  on  the  gold  it  would  have 
made  a most  lovely  decoration. 

The  Arabs, — for  whether  they  were  Greeks, 
Persians,  Romans,  or  Barbarians,  when  people 
are  conquered  they  go  by  the  name  of  their 
conquerors, — used  natural  flowers  in  their  tiles, 
sometimes  with  aud  sometimes  without  a trellis, 
but  always  geometrically  arranged  ; but  they 
coloured  them  arbitrarily,  and  though  but  about 
seven  colours  were  used,  they  made  the  most 
superb  decorations.  The  oolours  need  were 
mainly  a white,  a light  and  a dark  green,  an 
azure,  a dark  indigo  blue,  a black,  and  a purple, 
though  in  some  places  where  this  purple  was 
not  to  be  had,  a coarse  red  wa9  used  in  its  place, 
but  with  very  bad  effect. 

Mr.  Raskin  once  said  of  ornament  that  it  was 
like  men  to  a general, — he  could  not  have  too 
many  if  he  knew  what  to  do  with  them, — and 
this  may  be  most  truly  said  of  colour;  but  as  the 
general,  if  he  be  a genias,  may  make  a most 
splendid  defence  with  a few  men,  eo  a genias  in 
colour  may  produce  a beautiful  effect  with  a very 
few  of  the  most  unpromising  colours. 

I beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  a copy  of  a 
piece  of  Levantioe  embroidery  on  coarse  brown 
linen  Btuff  worked  with  large  vigorous  flowers 
in  gold  thread,  with  silver  thread  centres;  the 
only  other  colours  employed  are  a dark  one 
for  edging,  a pale  yellow,  and  two  tones  of 
fawn,  yet  anything  more  lovely  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine. 

To  the  East  we  must  go  if  we  want  examples 
cf  daring  colour,  and  if  we  want  to  learn  by 
example  what  oolours  harmonise  with  deep  and 
splendidly  coloured  grounds. 

I will  next  draw  your  attention  to  a small  oopy 
of  old  Chinese  embroidery  on  a orimson  ground. 
You  may  notice  in  the  angles  that  there  is  a 
zigzag  line  of  blue.  This  becomes  almost  black 
where  it  touches  the  crimson,  and  the  light  edge 
is  separated  from  the  crims'  n by  gold,  and  the 
warm  white  flower  in  the  middle  is  p uti-coloured 
with  an  orange,  brown.  The  design  of  the  cir- 
cular portions  is  most  superb,  formed  by  the 
outer  wing-feathers  of  the  bird,  the  whole  of 
the  wiDg-feather  being  opened  as  you  Bee  birds 
when  pleased  will  open  them.  This  superb  de- 
sign is  a favourite  one,  as  I have  seen  it  repeated 
on  some  plates  belonging  to  Sir  F.  Leighton, 
only  the  plale  has  a white  ground,  hatohed  with 
blue  on  the  edges,  amongst  which  are  gold-fish. 

Another  very  lovely  piece  is  also  old  Chinese, 
embroidered  in  silk,  on  coarse  brown  woollen. 
In  the  original  this  embroidery  shone  like 
jewels. 

I would  also  call  your  attention  to  a drawing 
of  a sumptuous  Japanese  lacquer  tray,  in  which 
a peacock  and  peahen  are  displaying  the  green 
side  of  their  feathers,  on  a rich  crimson. brown 
ground,  only  the  eyes  of  the  peacock’s  tail  are 
gold  instead  of  blue. 

I will  only  call  your  attention  to  one  other 
pieoe  of  Japanese  embroidery,  the  oentre  of 
which  is  embroidered  in  silk,  on  a dark  bine  cotton 
ground.  The  middle  panel  has  a pale  blue 
gnu,  worked  over  with  fine  white  divisions,  with 
an  orange -brown  mane,  and  parti  - coloared 
tartar  clouds.  This  panel  is  surrounded  by 
three  borders,  the  two  outer  ones  being  equal. 
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The  outer  border  has  white  peonies,  with  green, 
bine,  and  fawn-coloured  leaves.  The  border 
next  thia  is  more  closely  filled  with  orange-red 
peonies,  with  large  leaves,  mainly  of  bright 
warm  greens,  while  the  inner  border,  next  the 
centre,  ia  filled  with  delicate  green  foliage,  with 
a few  red  and  yellow  flowers.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  only  beautifnl  in  colour,  but  moat 
admirably  disposed  in  point  of  weight.  The  blue 
gnu  makes  the  central  attraction,  and  the  dark- 
blue  ground  ia  left  more  undisturbed  than  any 
of  the  borders.  The  next  border  is  of  less 
weight.  The  quantity  of  red  in  the  next  ia  so 
full  that  it  almost  gives  a maroon  tone  to  the 
border  ; while  the  outer  border,  with  the  white 
peonies,  has  a sort  of  half-tremulous  effect  of 
large  and  small  light  flowers,  that  repeat,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  light  centre. 

If  any  of  you  have  a passion'  for  colour,  it 
will  be  a delight  if  you  can  see  a beautifully- 
coloured  room  or  a beautifully-coloured  build- 
ing; and,  if  in  addition  to  that  passion,  you 
have  a gift,  you  will  be  thankfol  to  have  occasion 
for  its  exercise.  Think  with  what  pleasure  you 
recall  the  few  beautifully-coloured  rooms,  build- 
ings, or  even  smaller  objects  you  have  seen,  and 
resolve  not  to  let  a gift  so  rare  perish  for  want 
of  using. 

I will  say  a little'more  on  the  application  of 
colour,  though  I fear  that  the  remarks  will  bo 
of  the  vaguest. 

In  dwelling-houses  we  mostly  have  some  key- 
note. The  boudoir  is  the  temple  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  we  want,  in  or.e  way  or  another, 
to  make  it  a setting  for  her : her  hair  and  com- 
plexion are  there  to  be  shown  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, or  her  figure,  if  it  be  beautiful  or 
striking,  is  to  be  emphasised,  or  any  excess  or 
defect  made  less  palpable;  if  she  be  beautifully 
pale  she  wants  a dark  setting,  but  if  she  desires 
to  look  less  pale  we  choose  a colour  such  as 
green,  which  by  simultaneous  contrast  will  give 
her  a warmer  tint;  if  too  ruddy,  some  red  will 
help  to  subdue  it,  by  its  green  simultaneous 
contrast. 

A dining-room  must  not  be  too  light,  and  it 
must  not  be  sepulchral,  but  of  some  soft,  warm, 
pleasant  colour.  If  a natural  coloared  wood  is 
used  for  dados,  or  panelling,  it  confines  your 
colours  to  those  that  will  harmonise  with  it. 
Again,  if  pictures  are  to  be  hung,  then  the  room 
must  form  a suitable  background  for  them. 

Drawing-rooms,  again,  when  they  are  not 
picture-galleries,  are  for  assemblies,  and  mainly 
for  artificial  light ; and  the  walls  must  be  made 
of  a suitable  colour  for  a background  to  the 
company. 

Where  rooms  are  fully, — and  by  fu’ly  I mean 
deeply, — coloured,  nothing  is  bo  dignified  for 
furniture,  and  accessories  such  as  cabinets, 
mirror-frames,  &o.,  a3  black,  and  if  the  mass  be 
too  preponderating,  ivory  inlay  is  a great  help  ; 
but  in  very  light  rooms  the  furniture  must  be  of 
light-coloured  woods,  or  painted. 

There  is  a prevalent  fault  I would  beseech  you 
to  avoid  ; it  is,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
word,  “ stuffy  ” decoration.  There  is  a sort  of 
skill  displayed  in  the  conjunction  of  dull-greens, 
dull-browns,  dull-reds,  and  dull-blacks  that  pro- 
duces the  effect  on  one  of  breathing  used-up  air  ; 
the  instant  you  come  into  a room  decorated  in 
this  wise  you  gasp  for  breath;  and  you  may 
readily  get  the  prescription  by  a careful  study 
of  modern  carpets  and  table  covers. 

They  say  that  if  you  flavour  with  spirits  every- 
thing a man  eats,  he  will  become  a teetotaller  ; 
perhaps  they  mix  red  with  all  the  colours.  How 
it  is  got  I know  not,  but  I know  the  effect.  If 
you  were  always  in  a house  so  decorated  you 
would  forswear  colour. 

In  magnificent  halls  or  churches,  where  marble 
and  mosaic  are  used,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  blaokness  or  spottiness  where  full 
colour  is  desired,  and  the  light  marbles  alone  are 
not  only  too  cold,  but  are  too  light  for  the  mosaic 
above. 

Ab  regards  the  snbjeots  in  decoration,  at 
present  people  love  nothing  ; it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  give  advice. 

Some  years  ago  I noticed  at  Berlin  a new 
palaoe  that  was  just  done,  the  face  of  compressed 
tiles  in  geometrical  patterns,  the  window 
dressings  in  coloured  terra-cotta,  and  the  frieze 
in  glass  mosaic  on  a gold  ground.  It  was  not 
particularly  successful ; but  when  one  con- 
sidered that  the  tiles  and  terra-cotta  probably 
came  from  England,  and  that  the  mosaic  was 
made  by  the  English  company  at  Venice,  it 
seemed  rather  hard  as  well  as  strange  that  no 
one  had  tried  such  materials  here,  where  the 
soot  and  dust  hang  like  a pall  on  our  buildings, 


and  where  a little  more  cheerfulness  and  light 
would  be  so  acceptable  in  our  sunless  cities. 

Older  men  than  you  can  recollect  Venice, 
when  the  remains  of  outside  painting  were  still 
to  be  seen,  and  all  can  see  what  it  was  like  in 
the  pictures  of  Carpaccio;  and  now  at  Brescia 
thero  are  houses  covered  with  fignre  frescoes  in 
colour,  which,  though  perishing,  show  that  their 
style  was  grand.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a great  boon  in  every  way  if  our  shops  and 
honses  were  covered  with  painted  tiles  or  painted 
bricks.  Mr.  De  Morgan,  the  celebrated  potter, 
says  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  tiles  that 
will  stand  our  climate.  White  tiles,  as  you  all 
know,  have  been  almost  abandoned  for  outside 
work,  as  they  so  rapidly  perish.  It  is  useless  to 
compare  Persia  with  England,  but  there  their 
domes  and  buildings  are  mostly  covered  with 
inlaid  tiles. 

I have  often  wondered  that  no  owner  of  a 
shop  has  adopted  coloured  ornament  in  tiles 
or  bricks,  even  if  it  were  but  for  the  sake 
of  advertisement,  and  its  adoption  would 
certainly  tend  to  health  and  cleanliness.  And 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  tend  to 
beauty  as  well.  Hitherto  our  outside  mosaics 
have  not  been  very  successful  as  objects  of 
beauty,  nor  do  I know  how  they  have  withstood 
the  climate  ; but  if  they  will  stand  the  climate 
there  is  no  reason  why  th9y  should  not  be 
beautiful. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a suggestion  to 
oover  our  houses  with  polished  granite,  but  I 
have  not  seen  that  it  has  been  put  largely  into 
praotice. 

Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  crumbling 
marble  outside  St.  Mark’s  could  be  seen  ; 

I say  could,  for  they  have  re- cased  the  north 
and  south  fronts ; but  here  we  must  have  some 
polished  material  that  will  resist  the  action  of 
our  damp  atmosphere  oharged  with  sulphuric 
aoid,  and  it  must  be  often  cleaned  to  remove  the 
soot  and  dust. 

I believe  nothing  will  resist  the  atmosphere  of 
London,  and  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
but  granite,  porphyry,  and  bronze.  Whether 
among  these  materials  enough  of  light  colour 
can  be  got,  I do  not  know  ; but  the  dark  granites 
are  apt  to  make  a building  too  sombre.  Nothing 
gives  a more  pleasing  effeot  to  the  ontside  of  a 
building  than  a slight  suggestion  of  colour. 

When  you  come  to  London  from  some  better 
climate  on  a damp  sunless  day,  and  see  it  with 
its  murky  air,  its  grim  and  grimy  buildings,  you 
are  apt  to  be  reminded  of  Dante’s  city  with  the 
inscription, — 

“ All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here.” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  try  and  remove 
this  stain  from  the  great  city  of  your  birth  or  of 
your  adoption. 

Mr.  Aitchison’s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  number  of  studies  in  colour  made  by  him 
(many  of  them  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago) 
from  flowers,  birds,  and  other  natural  objects; 
also  by  Oriental  tiles  and  representations  of 
embroidery.  In  reference  to  many  of  these 
illustrations,  he  made  a great  many  interesting 
ini'A  voce  observations  by  way  of  supplement  to 
the  paper  which  we  have  printed. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Aitchison,  said  he  had  been  very  much 
struck  by  that  gentleman’s  remarks  as  to  the 
subtlety  of  the  means  which  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Nature  to  bring  about  an  infinity  of 
beauty  in  colour,  and  he  trusted  that  those 
remarks, — evidently  the  result  of  close  observa- 
tion and  study, — would  induce  his  hearers  to  go 
to  Nature,  and  learn  of  her.  He  was  very 
pleased  at  the  reference  made  to  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
the  interesting  potter  of  Chelsea,  who  seemed 
to  combine  the  enthusiasm  of  Palissy  with  the 
chemical  researches  of  modern  men,  and  that 
combination  bad  resulted  in  some  very  valuable 
discoveries.  As  to  the  frescoes  at  Brescia,  faded 
as  they  might  be,  they  conveyed  to  his  mind, 
when  he  last  saw  them,  a wonderful  sense  of 
beauty  of  colour,  and  he  was  not  certain  whether 
they  did  not  look  better  than  when  first 
painted. 

Mr.  Sydney  Yacher  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  C.  lliddett.  vice-presi- 
dent), in  putting  the  motion,  said  it  was  cer- 
tainly matter  for  congratulation  that  colour 
decoration  occupied  a very  different  position  now 
in  the  work  of  the  architect  to  that  which  it 
occupied  within  the  memory  of  many  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  speaking.  He  was  not  too  young 
to  remember  perfectly  well  the  Btate  of  colour 
decoration  in  1851, — the  year  of  the  Great 


Exhibition.  In  that  building  the  blue  and  white  : 
with  which  the  ironwork  was  painted,  and  the  ; 
scarlet  draperies,  were  the  only  attempt  at  deco-  ■ 
ration.  The  Exhibition  building  of  1862,  in  the  ) 
chromatic  arrangement  of  the  roof-ribs  and  in  i 
other  parts  of  the  building,  showed  a marked  1 
advance  in  respect  of  colour  decoration,  thanks  t 
to  the  teaching  of  Owen  Joues  and  Sir  Digby  i 
Wyatt.  Young  architects  would  do  well  to  ) 
make  the  subject  of  colour  decoration  a study,  , 
for  the  public  taste  was  advancing,  and  they  , 
were  likely  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  : 
called  upon  to  execute  such  work.  The  study  , 
of  colour  decoration  might,  he  thought,  be  very  / 
advantageously  taken  up  by  very  many  ladies  in  i 
preference  to  music.  One  point  suggested  by  j\ 
Mr.  Aitchison’s  paper  was  the  difficulty  ex-  -i 
perienced  by  many  architects  ia  getting  the  )! 
workmen  to  mix  the  exact  colour  that  was  ; 
wanted. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  in  the  course  of  Borne  con-  • 
eluding  remarks,  gave  an  amusing  account  of  f 
the  difficulty  he  once  experienced  in  getting  a i{ 
foreman  painter  to  work  to  bis  directions.  The  3 
man  interposed  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  made  : 
all  kinds  of  excuses  for  not  doing  the  work  in 
the  way  he  was  desired,  until  at  last  the  real  ; 
reason  was  disclosed  by  him.  “ Well,  sir,  it  tj 
could  be  done,  but  I oan’t  see  how  you  can 
expect  me  to  do  it,  for  I have  a reputation  to  : 
lose  ! ” He  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  work  as 
he  was  required  to  have  it  done  was  known  to  : 
be  done  under  his  supervision  he  Bhould  get  a 1 
name  for  allowing  work  to  be  done  in  an  un-  I 
workmanlike  manner.  However,  being  indemni. 
fied  by  Mr.  Aitchison  against  any  such  possible  -I 
consequences  in  the  case  in  question,  the  work  !•: 
was  eventually  executed  in  the  required  3l 
manner. 


ON  SANITARY  SURVEYING. 

At  the  end  of  laBt  month  a paper  on  this  i! 
subject  was  read  at  the  Surveyors’  Institution  ii 
by  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  Mr.  E.  ltyde,  President,  ti 
in  the  chair.  At  the  close  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  he  thought  the  i 
members  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the  .< 
very  practical  and  very  modest  paper  just  read,  i: 
One  passage  near  its  commencement  struck  him 
as  confirmatory  of  this  estimate  of  the  paper, — -{ 
the  passage  in  which  the  author  stated  that  it  i 
seemed  to  him  “ very  desirable  that  surveyors 
should  avoid  pressing  on  their  clients  counsels  li 
of  perfection.”  This  was  a prudent  and  wises 
suggestion,  because  with  the  prevailing  rage  for 
what  was  called  sanitary  ecience,  clients  werer 
often  advised  to  go  to  a wholly  unnecessary 
expense, — as  much  as  600J.  or  800i.,  and  such' 
like  sums, — in  altering  the  drainage  and  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  a hoase,  whereas,  by  the  i 
expenditure  of  a much  less  sum,  the  work  might 
have  been  adequately  done.  The  result  was  that 
people  were  iu  a measure  debarred  from  under- ii 
taking  what  was  often  very  necessary  by  fear 
of  the  cost.  Now,  it  was  a most  curious  thing i| 
(confirming  what  Mr.  Martin  had  said),  how 
very  little,  even  at  the  present  moment,  manyi 
people  understood  about  the  ordinary  healthy 
requirements  of  a house.  It  was  his  (Mr. 
Clarke’s)  daty  only  last  Saturday  to  look  at  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  with  a rental 
of  more  than  400£.  per  year,  where  the  main  i 
water-closets  were  not  ventilated  to  the  outer  air> 
at  all,  and  had  no  windows,  and  where  the  scullery  i 
sink  went  directly  into  a cesspool  with  no  venti- 
lation whatever.  All  the  other  sanitary  arrange-; 
ments  of  the  house  were  of  a similar  character 
There  was  one  remark  he  wished  to  make  with- 1 
out  dealing  with  the  details  of  the  paper,  which i 
it  was  impossible  to  do  without  that  careful  con-) 
sideration  which  it  demanded,  and  that  was  a3 
to  the  practice  of  providing  “ water-wastes 
preventers  ” for  closets  and  urinals.  These; 
waste  preventers  were  causing  universal  dis- 
satisfaction. They  did  not  give  an  adequate) 
flush  of  water,  and  the  sooner  a more  efficient; 
mode  of  flushing  and  supply  was  adopted,  the;) 
better.  No  doubt  the  idea  that  the  hoasa 
cisterns  or  the  feed  cisterns  that  supply  closets' 
should  be  unconnected  with  each  other  was  per« 
fectly  correct,  but  experience  proved  that  a 
larger  flush  of  water  was  required,  without! 
waiting  for  the  fresh  supply  into  the  water-) 
waste  preventer.  The  laying  bare  and  ripping 
open  of  finished  work  was  one  of  the  greateMII 
practical  difficulties  that  surveyors  had  to  con-' 
tend  with.  No  difficulty  of  the  kind,  however) 
need  arise  in  connexion  with  the  drains  of  new 
houses,  for  no  doubt  it  had  been  Mr.  Martin’t 
practice,  as  it  had  been  the  practice  of  moat 
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surveyors,  to  take  oare  that  no  drains  were 
covered  up  until  they  were  thoroughly  inspected 
by  the  architect  or  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
this  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  had  hoped  that  the  paper 
would  have  dealt  a little  more  with  the  practioe 
ofsauitary  surveying,  aud  a little  less  with  those 
defects  which,  as  the  author  had  himself  ad- 
mitted, were  thoroughly  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  most  surveyors.  What  the  younger 
members  needed  was  information  whioh  would 
enable  them  to  trace  sanitary  defects  to  their 
origin,  and  to  recognise  insanitary  conditions 
arising  from  particular  circumstances  of  aspect, 
locality,  and  general  surroundings.  It  crrae 
pretty  much,  however,  to  this,  that  if  people 
wished  to  keep  their  hou;es  clean  and  healthy, 
they  must  exeroise  constant  personal  super- 
vision. It  had  come  to  be  very  generally  under- 
stood in  these  days  that  impure  air  was  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  properly  called 
zymotic,  and  he  thought  that  people  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  within  their  own  control  the 
means,  if  not  of  getting  rid  of  these  gase3,  at 
least  of  rendering  them  innocuous.  One  most 
important  point  to  consider  was  the  question  of 
ground-air,  a point  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Council  of  that  Institution  when  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  the  floyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  the  consideration  of  the  by-laws 
(so  long  hatobiug,  aud  which  came  to  so  very 
little  after  all)  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Workn  a few  years  since.  Their  Insti- 
tution had,  on  that  occasion,  impressed  on  London 
builders  the  absolute  necessity  of  covering  the 
Bite  of  all  houses  with  some  impermeable  mate- 
rial, such  as  concrete.  This  had  now  become 
law,  but,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing it  out  was  a snare  and  a delusion,  the  con- 
jreto  put  in  being  of  so  inferior  a description 
;hat  it  did  not  aG  all  answer  its  purpose.  lie 
thought  that  9 in.  of  conorete  would  be  far 
letter  than  the  6 in.  which  the  by-laws  pre- 
loribed.  This  would  make  a really  good  oover- 
ng  for  the  site,  aad  if  district-surveyors  did 
•heir  duty  by  lo  ikiag  to  the  character  of  the 
soncrete,  it  would  prevent,  in  a great  measure, 
he  impure  ground-air  from  finding  its  way  into 
louses.  With  reference  to  the  remark  on  the 
irst  page  of  the  paper,  that  “ the  omitting  to 
our  water  into  the  traps  of  rain-water  gullies 
tear  windows,  in  long-continued  dry  weather,” 
vas  a cause  of  evil,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
Where  should  be  no  gullies  of  the  kind  to  clear. 

I {’he  traps  used  at  Fitzjohu’s-avenue,  St.  John’s 
DV’ood,  by  Messrs.  Kelly,  the  builders,  were 
worth  calling  attention  to.  They  consisted  of  a 
[double  trap,  with  a kind  of  well  into  whioh  the 
tjain-water  pipe  descended  (simply  to  prevent 
DJi  from  splashing),  and  they  were  so  constructed 
ifiat  a mau  could  easily  get  his  hand  into  them 
I)  dean  them  out.  There  was  a grating  on  the 
Jpp  of  each,  and  the  drain  was  exposed  to  the 
ijir,  the  water  pouring  itself  into  an  open  glazed 
■mtainer,  which  had  a p-trap  on  the  other  side. 
RF  was  impossible  to  have  the  old-fashioned 
■OSet  apparatus  proparly  cleansed.  Whether 
jJ  entailed  expense  or  not,  the  moment  a sur- 
■>yor  discovered  pan-cloicts  with  D- traps  he 
Would  say  at  once, — “ Before  doing  anything 
J 3e,  these  closets  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
'^iuse.”  If  they  remained,  all  else  that  was 
wine  was  useless.  These  D -traps  and  containers 
sere  simply  retorts  for  the  distillation  of  impure 
Itr,  which  would  permeate  the  house,  do  what 
:e  might.  After  a recent  speeoh  on  the  sub- 
let, Mr.  Hellyer  was  very  properly  twitted  by 
nle  plumbers  present  for  manufacturing  more  of 
9se  things  than  of  his  own  patent  apparatus, 

1 ijiioh  he  recommended  so  highly;  and  his  answer 
ilJiS,  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  them,  on 
Inpount  of  the  public  demand  for  them.  Wher- 
!3r  a water-closet  was  planned  in  the  interior  of 
oriiouse,  the  soil-pipe  wa3  bound  to  be  carried 
wn  inside,  and,  where  this  was  the  case,  it 
luld  be  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  end,  whatever 
i)  immediate  cost,  to  remove  the  water-closet 
d place  it  else  where,  so  that  it  had  external  ven- 
ation. He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Martin’s 
stum  that  ‘‘a  surveyor  should  trust  to  nothing 
|>  the  evidences  of  his  own  senses.”  In  making 
Wiitary  surveys,  the  apparent  evidence  of  the 
ses  was  most  misleading,  as  was  constantly 
ved  in  practice.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
, defects  aff  jrded'  no  evidence  to  the  senses, 

1 could  only  be  detected  by  an  intelligent  dis- 
Imination  of  sanitary  and  insanitary  conditions. 

agreed  with  what  Mr.  Ohatfeild  Clarke 
1 said  with  reference  to  water-waste  pre- 


venters, and  had  long  since  expressed  similar 
vie  vs.  One  form  of  waste-preventer  which  he 
had  used,  and  which  might  be  employed  suc- 
ces3fully,  was  Mr.  Field’s  syphon  with  a l£-in. 
supply-pipe  to  the  closet.  This  syphon,  applied 
to  a water-closet,  and  regulated  so  as  to  discharge 
itself  at  stated  periods,  rendered  it  independent 
of  the  action,  so  often  neglected,  of  pulling  up  the 
plug.  He,  himself,  had  no  traps  to  the  water- 
closets  in  his  own  house.  The  excreta  was  dis- 
charged at  once  into  the  open  air,  and,  though  the 
point  at  which  the  discharge  took  place  was  awk- 
wardly situated  near  the  door  to  which  the 
tradesmen  came,  ha  had  heard  no  complaint. 
The  soil  discharge-pip9  was  open  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom,  and  thus  a current  of  air  was  con- 
stantly passing  through  it,  and  this  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  ensure  hygienic  condi- 
tions. As  regarded  what  had  been  denominated 
the  "crimes”  committed  byspeculative  builders, 
three  things  were  wanted  : a little  more  legis- 
lation,— not  too  muoh, — a good  deal  of  punish- 
ment when  the  “crime”  was  discovered;  and  a 
thorough  education  of  those  who  had  to  detect 
and  to  rectify  the  evils  that  existed. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  he  had  omitted  to  refer, 
as  he  had  intended,  to  the  reornt  death  of  Mr. 
George  Jeunings,  who  had  done  so  much  towards 
the  improvement  of  sanitary  appliances,  and 
who,  as  the  result  of  his  energy  and  skill, 
reaped  a very  large  and  well-earned  reward.  He 
thought  that  some  testimony  was  due  to  Mr. 
Jennings’s  great  public  services  in  connexion 
with  the  matters  uader  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Peggs  said  that,  although  there 
was  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  paper,  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  author  could  not  be 
too  often  brought  before  the  public,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  made,  very  little  practical 
result  had  been  obtained.  In  the  buildings  that 
rose  in  the  suburbs  of  London  by  the  acre, 
there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  apply  these 
principles,  and  sanitarians  should,  he  thought, 
devote  themselves  to  securing  their  oompulsory 
adoption ; and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Collins  that, 
with  this  view,  a little  more  legislation  was 
necessary.  He  understood  the  author  of  the 
paper  to  say  that  the  vontilation  at  the  back  of 
a house  might  sometimes  fail.  He  supposed  he 
meant  by  th9  ventilation  at  the  back  a mere 
relief-pipe,  for  in  perfect  ventilation  there  should 
always  be  an  inlet  a3  well  as  an  outlet  to  cause 
a current  of  air  to  move  through  the  drains. 
The  cardinal  point  in  house-drainage  was  to 
keep  the  sewage  matters  always  in  motion,  so 
as  to  insure  a continual  movement  from  the 
house,  and  a perfect  circulation  of  fresh  air  in 
the  house-drains  and  sewers.  The  remarks 
made  with  reference  to  Dr.  Buchanan’s  arrange- 
ment at  Croydon  required  a little  correction.  It 
was  not  originated  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  but  by 
Mr.  Rogers  Field.  The  mode  of  carrying  up 
ventilation-pipes  was  a very  important  point, 
because  a pip9  cranked  round  an  eaves-gutter 
might  trap  itself  and  check  the  current  which 
ought  to  exist  in  it,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  noticed  that  soil-pipe  ventilators  were  not 
taken  straight  up,  but  were  cranked  round  in 
this  unsatisfactory  manner.  It  had  been  said 
that  counsels  of  perfection  were  undesirable,  but 
he  would  only  say  that  it  was  a most  unsatis- 
factory thing  in  house-drainage  to  go  to  half 
measures.  To  do  so  would  often  bo  to  leave 
the  evil  unoheoked,  and  in  many  cases  he  had 
himself  had  to  do  with,  unless  every  inch  of  the 
house-drains  had  been  examined,  the  basement 
thoroughly  excavated,  aud  the  drains  taken  out, 
the  mere  carrying  up  of  a soil-pipe  or  letting  in 
of  fresh  air  would  have  done  no  good  whatever. 
All  badly-laid  drains  were  filled  with  blade 
sludge,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  remedy 
their  defects  unless  it  was  done  thoroughly,  inch 
by  inoh. 

Mr.  A.  Payne  did  not  agree  that  there  had 
been  no  real  advance  in  sanitary  science.  The 
sanitary  defects  so  much  referred  to  were  found 
not  so  much  in  houses  erected  by  speculative 
builders,  as  in  the  old  houses  put  up  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  He  once  surveyed  a house  in 
Kensington,  some  forty  years  old,  in  which  all 
the  drains  discharged  into  a cesspool  imme- 
diately under  the  drawing-room  window,  and 
the  overflow-pipe,  which  passed  right  through 
the  house  into  the  street,  was  made  of  brick. 
Cases  of  the  kind  were  rarely  met  with  since 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  sewer  system, 
and  this  being  so,  it  might,  he  thought,  be  fairly 
stated  that  sanitary  science  had  made  very  great 
advance  in  recent  years.  As  regarded  the  supply- 
pipe  from  the  cistern  to  the  water-closet,  so 
long  as  the  supply-pipe  was  so  arranged  that  it 


was  kept  full  of  water  by  placing  the  tap  at  the 
bottom,  the  danger  of  contamination  to  the 
water  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  so  often 
met  with,  where  the  tap  or  plug  which  allows 
the  water  to  come  out  of  the  cistern  is  in  the 
cistern  itself,  being  pulled  by  a string  or  wire 
from  the  closet.  Nothing  could  be  more  objec- 
tionable than  this  arrangement,  and  the  sanitary 
surveyor  Bhould  insist  upon  its  immediate  re- 
moval ; for  it  was  obvious  that  the  pipe  passing 
down  from  the  cistern  was  charged  with  foul  air, 
which,  when  the  plug  was  pulled,  would  escape 
into  the  cistern.  It  was  insisted  by  Mr.  Collins 
that,  where  a closet  existed  in  the  middle  of  a 
house,  and  there  was  no  window  to  it,  it  must 
be  done  away  with  at  once.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  so,  but  it  was  like  a doctor  insisting 
that  his  patient,  a man,  perhaps,  of  limited 
income,  must  go  to  Italy,  say,  for  five  years. 
It  was  not  a question  of  what  he  should  but 
what  he  could  do.  The  sanitary  surveyor  must 
look  at  the  thing  practically,  and  not  act  without 
reference  to  reasonable  possibilities,  and  without 
leaving  his  client  an  alternative  course.  It  had 
been  his  practice  to  make  notes  of  all  defects,  and 
arrange  them  in  order ; such  and  such  things  as 
absolutely  necessary,  and  other  things  as  less 
necessary.  One  danger  which  sanitary  sur- 
veyors must  be  on  the  look  out  for  arose  from 
structural  alterations  in  houses.  He  reoently 
inspected  a house  in  the  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  where  the  rain-water  pipes  from  the  flat 
had  been  taken  down  into  the  drains  in  the 
manner  that  had  been  mentioned  ; there  was  an 
opeu  pipehead,  and  some  builder,  in  making 
additions  to  the  house,  had  carried  the  ceiling 
of  a new  room  over  the  bare  pipehead,  thus 
connecting  the  sewc-r  with  the  whole  house.  It 
often  happened  that  builders  overlooked  the 
real  object  of  concreting  the  Bites  of  houses. 
The  objeot  of  concrete  in  the  foundations  of 
a house  was  to  get  strength,  and,  if  the  concrete 
was  strong,  it  answered  the  purpose ; but  pre- 
venting the  ground  air  from  coming  up  into  the 
house  was  a different  object  altogether,  and  it 
was  not  so  much  strength  as  impermeability 
that  was  required,  and  the  concrete  for  this 
purpose  should  be  made  up  with  fine  ballast, 
and  be  well  grouted  ; its  quality  could  be  tested 
by  throwing  water  down;  for  unless  impervious 
to  water,  it  could  not  prevent  the  damp  from 
rising.  Builders  would  negleot  this  unless  pro- 
perly looked  after. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lee  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Martin 
would  state  whether  he  knew  any  instance  of 
the  failure  of  external  soil-pipes.  He  believed 
that  at  Kensington,  the  winter  before  last, 
external  soil-pipes  were  frozen  up,  and  the 
people  were  left  in  a shocking  state.  These 
pipes  were  removed  subsequently  and  placed 
inside  the  houses  again. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler  thought  it  was  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  people  adopted  the  new  means 
which  science  had  provided,  or  the  old,  if  this 
vital  principle  was  kept  steadily  in  view,  that 
ventilation  should  be  outside  the  house.  That 
was  the  key-note  to  the  whole  question.  The 
miserable  circumstances  of  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 
A house,  in  that  instance,  was  selected,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  on  the  top  of  a hill,  open  to  the 
air  and  the  breeze;  but  this  very  fact  did  all  the 
mischief.  The  house  being  on  a hill  up  which 
the  sewerage  system  of  the  town  crept,  the  foul 
air  found  its  way  into  the  drains,  which  were 
without  external  ventilation,  and  rendered  that 
house  the  most  unhealthy,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  healthiest  in  the  whole  town. 

Mr.  0.  K.  Bedells  Baid,  referring  to  waste- 
preventers,  that  before  a good  flush  of  water 
could  be  secured  something  must  be  done  to 
limit  the  powers  of  water  companies.  The 
companies  would  not  approve  of  any  apparatus 
that  discharged  more  than  two  gallons  of  water, 
— an  amount  sometimes  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  He  had  found  their  requisitions  most 
arbitrary,  and  such  as  called  for  a strong 
expression  of  opinion  from  members  of  the 
Institution.  The  companies’  sole  aim  was  to 
save  water,  the  surveyor’s  aim  to  secure  a 
perfect  flush,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
companies  should  not  have  absolute  power  to 
prohibit  the  best  water- waste  preventers. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  late  Mr. 
Jennings,  who  was  certainly  a pioneer  in  sani- 
tary reform,  especially  in  regard  to  plumbers’ 
work ; and  this  brought  to  his  mind  a circum- 
stanoe  which  illustrated  the  freqnent  misuse  of 
very  excellent  appliances.  The  case  was  one 
where  he  adopted  Mr.  Jennings’s  self-acting 
water-closet  apparatus,  but  finding  it  too  delicate 
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and  not  quite  serviceable  for  the  rough  usage  of 
workmen  in  a large  printing  establishment,  Mr. 
Jei  ningf,  with  hia  usual  generosity,  suggested 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  him,  and  he 
would  put  in  his  “Latrine”  apparatus  without 
any  considerable  additional  expense.  Au  im- 
proved form  of  it  was  accordingly  put  iD 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  when  it  had 
been  in  operation  about  six  months,  much  to 
their  mortification,  that  also  showed  signs  of 
failure.  Bat  when  the  soil-pipe  was  examined 
it  was  found  that  a pint  pewter- pot  had  been 
put  down  it  by  one  of  the  printer’s  men,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  stoppage.  The  author  had 
mentioned  Dr.  Bachanan’s  trap.  There  was 
another  which  he  (Mr.  Bedells)  had  constantly 
used  for  the  last  five  or  six  months,  and  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with.  He 
referred  to  “ Weaver’s  Ventilating  Sewer 
Air-Trap,”  which  the  members  had  no  doubt 
seen  at  the  recent  sanitary  and  building  exhibi- 
tions. It  acted  in  the  same  way  as  the  Buchan 
trap  in  relieving  the  drain  from  all  Bewer-gas  by 
an  air-pipe  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap,  and  it 
also  admitted  air  to  the  house-drains.  In  a 
recent  case  within  his  experience,  serious  illness 
aroso  in  a district  where  a sewer  terminated. 
At  the  top  of  High  gate  Archway  the  sewer  did 
not  run  across  the  archway,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
a great  deal  of  illness  occurred,  two  or  three 
years  Bince,  from  the  fact  that  the  highest  point 
of  the  sewer  was  not  properly  ventilated.  When 
inspectinghouses,itwould  be  wellforthe  surveyor 
not  always  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  exact 
house  to  which  he  was  called.  About  a month 
ago,  he  went  carefully  over  a house  close  to  Bel- 
grave-Equare,  and  was  leaving,  when  he  hap- 
pened to  look  over  the  parapet  of  the  party-wall, 
and  found  a vent  pipe  discharging  at  a low  level 
from  the  adjoining  house,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief.  Cheok  damps  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  they 
were  very  important.  The  late  Mr.  JenningB 
was,  he  believed,  the  inventor  of  one  good  form 
of  them,  and  there  had  been  several  others 
since  introduced.  The  chief  feature  of  them 
was  that  they  were  of  glazed  stoneware,  and 
therefore  absolutely  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  question  of  ventilated  dry  areas  had  also 
been  mentioned  in  the  paper ; and  he  could  not 
too  strongly  oondemn  what  used  to  be  very 
common,  the  small  covered  dry  area  about  4 in. 
wide  placed  against  the  external  walls.  He 
bad  in  his  mind  some  houses  at  Kilbnrn,  which 
he  was  called  in  to  look  at  because  of  dry-rot, 
and  he  believed  it  arose  almost  entirely  from 
these  closed  narrow  areas.  In  his  judgment, 
these  areas  should  always  be  as  open  as  it  was 
possible  to  get  them.  The  author  of  the  paper 
had  observed  that  the  surveyor  should  form  an 
independent  judgment,  and  not  be  misled  by 
what  a client  or  the  inhabitant  of  the  Louse 
might  say.  It  was  a very  good  thing  to  make 
visits  of  inspection  unawares.  He  had  been 
called  in  to  examine  an  important  house  where 
there  had  been  sickness,  and  the  very  means 
taken  by  the  lady  of  the  house  to  enable  him  to 
detect  the  dtfect  might  have  had  the  opposite 
result.  He  was  to  go  on  a particular  morning, 
and  she  had  all  the  windows  closed  so  that  the 
smell  in  the  house  might  be  very  apparent  to 
him  when  he  arrived.  It  so  happened  that  the 
cause  of  the  smell  was  an  untrapped  rain-water 
pipe  of  a one-story  building,  and  the  BhuttiDg 
up  of  the  windows  was  the  means  of  preventing 
him  from  discovering  it  for  some  time.  There- 
fore, as  he  said,  it  was  a good  plan  not  to  go  at  the 
exact  time  fixed,  but  if  possible  to  make  a visit 
unawares.  Internal  water-closets  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  were  certainly  most  objectionable, 
and  in  all  new  houses  to  be  avoided  ; he  feared, 
however,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  abolish 
them  altogether  just  at  present  in  the  old  ones. 
Those  who  had  had  much  experience  in  London 
could  count  them  up  by  the  hundred.  Where 
it  was  hopeless  to  do  away  with  them  altogether, 
tha  next  best  thing  was  to  take  care  to  get 
proper  ventilation  for  them.  He  bad  seen  some, 
where,  although  the  ventilating  shafts  passed 
down  through  two  or  three  floors,  precautions 
were  taken  which  rendered  them  almost  in- 
nocuous. 

Mr.  Howard  Martin,  in  reply,  thanked  the 
members  for  the  very  kind  and  indulgent  way 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received.  As  he 
said  when  he  read  it,  he  felt  it  was  impossible  to 
write  anything  new  (and  which  was  also  true)  on 
the  subject,  unless  he  entered  on  a discussion  of 
new  inventions  and  fittings,  and  details  of  that 
kind.  A question  had  been  asked  about  the 
freezing-up  of  external  soil-pipes.  He  supposed 


the  thing  to  be  possible,  but  he  had  not  him- 
self met  with  an  instance.  He  had  removed 
many  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  houees, 
but  had  never  known  one  freeze,  and  he  Bhould 
8>iy  that  where  this  occurred  there  must  be  some 
defect  in  the  workmanship,  such  as  allowing  a 
draught  access  to  the  trap  or  laying  the  bend 
too  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  method  of  connect- 
ing water-closets  with  house-drains,  stated  that 
he  had  never  known  any  inconvenience  arise  from 
frost, even  in  an  arrangement  which  he  should  say 
would  be  far  more  subject  to  it  than  the  ordi- 
nary closed  soil-pipe.  He  agreed  with  what  had 
been  stated  as  to  the  inconveniences  of  water- 
waste  cisterns,  but  they  removed  a consider- 
able danger,  and  they  should  be  used,  at  any 
rate,  till  something  better  is  invented.  As  to 
rain-water  gullies,  he  did  not  suppose  they  were 
necessarily  the  best  or  only  appliances  available, 
but  he  did  not  see  any  reason  to  call  upon  an 
owner  to  do  away  with  them  where  they  existed. 
It  was  the  ordinary  way  to  allow  stack-pipes  to 
discharge  over  gully  traps,  and  in  long-con- 
tinued dry  weather  the  water  in  these  traps 
sometimes  dried  up,  and  the  traps  did  not  seal ; 
in  such  cases  any  smell  was  easily  prevented  by 
pouring  water  into  the  trap.  One  gentleman,  of 
great  experience,  deolared  that  he  (Mr.  Martin) 
was  wrong  in  sayin"  that  a surveyor  should  truBb 
to  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  stating  that 
the  senses  were  liable  to  lead  him  astray,  and 
that  he  should  depend  rather  upon  his  intelli- 
gence. He  was  not  aware  of  any  method  by 
which  people  could  apply  their  intellects  to  such 
a Bubject,  except  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  senses  or  those  of  some  one  else,  and  he 
would  still  stick  to  hia  proposition  that  surveyors 
should  not  trust  to  anything  but  the  evidence  of 
their  own  senses. 

The  President  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
who  had  spoken  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of 
ventilating  drains.  It  also  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that,  wherever  a pan-closet  was 
found,  it  should  be  at  once  done  away  with,  and 
yet  it  was  astonishii  g in  how  many  large  and 
excellent  houses  in  this  country  one  found  these 
old  pan-closets.  Whether  this  aroee  from 
ignorance  or  parsimony,  it  was  difficult  to  say  ; 
but  he  was  very  muoh  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  from  ignorance.  The  builder’s  “primes” 
were  referred  to,  and  it  was  said  that  legislation 
was  wanted  to  punish  him.  He  would  ask 
whether  it  was  quite  certain  that  all  the  remedies 
already  provided  had  been  tried  and  had  failed. 
Some  of  these  builders  were  not  worth  “ powder 
and  Bhot,”  but  he  imagined  that  anybody  buying 
a house  and  finding  that  the  house  was  without 
connexion  with  the  Be  were,  would  have  a good 
cause  of  action  against  the  builder.  As  regarded 
concrete,  unless  builders  were  closely  looked 
after,  they  would  sometimes  use  a very  ineffi- 
cient material  for  keeping  down  the  damp.  As 
to  the  freezing  of  external  soil-pipes,  he  could 
say,  as  a matter  of  personal  experience,  that 
they  did  sometimes  freeze,  as  he  found  to  his 
cost  the  winter  before  last  in  some  houses  which, 
unfortunately,  belonged  to  him. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  first  annual  report,  just  now  published, 
congratulates  the  members  on  the  position  which 
the  society  has  now  attained  in  art-life  in  the 
West  of  England.  Various  sketching  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  daring  the  year  the 
following  papers  have  been  read  before  the 
members  at  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
society  : — Mr.  Henry  Masters,  on  “ Sanitation”  ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff,  “ The  Profession  in  Bristol, 
and  its  Influence  upon  Art”;  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill, 
“Apprenticeship”;  Mr.  Henry  Masters,  “Ven- 
tilation”; Mr.  S.  Fudge,  “Master  and  Pupil.” 
Fifteen  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  year.  The  Council  further  endeavoured  to 
encourage  the  members  of  the  society  in  the 
study  of  architecture  by  offering  prizes  for  the 
most  carefully-executed  measured  drawings 
from  an  ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  examiner 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Jones)  awarded  the  prizes  as  fol- 
lows : — In  competition  No.  1,  for  members  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  profession  more 
than  two  years, — to  Mr.  R.  Milverton  Drake,  of 
Park  Villa,  Clevedon,  five  years  in  the  profes- 
sion, for  drawings  of  Yatton  Church,  Somerset. 
In  competition  No.  2,  for  members  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  profession  less  than 
two  years, — to  Mr.  H.  T.  Edwards  (in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Trew  & Sons),  in  the  profession  six 


months,  for  drawings  of  Long  Ashton  Churob.  i 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  examiner,  a second  : 
prize,  kindly  given  by  the  President,  was  awarded  : 
in  No.  1 competition  to  Mr.  S.  Fudge  (in  the  : 
office  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Sturge,  of  Thornbury),  for  i 
drawings  of  St.  John’s  Churob,  Bristol;  and  the  i 
Council  also  awarded  in  No.  2 competition  an  : 
extra  prize  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Fawn  (in  the  office  of  ! 
Mr.  Alfred  Harford),  for  drawings  of  St.  Peter’s  t 
Church,  Bristol. 


GLASS  IN  HEBREW  RECORDS. 

Ax  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Arcbreology,  held  on  the  22nd  ult , Dr.  Samuel 
Birch,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  A.  Liiwy  > 
read  a paper  entitled  “ Notices  concerning  Glass  : 
in  Anoient  Hebrew  Records.” 

The  Hebrew  word  Zechuchith  IVDOI  is  em-  : 
ployed  to  denote  “glass.”  Whether  it  has  this  i 
signification  (in  Job  xxviii.  17),  or  whether  it 
relates  to  some  precious  stone,  is  a debatable  < 
question.  The  word  zechuchilh  means  a pure  i 
substance,  and  does  not  imply  transparency.  • 
The  Phoenicians,  though  credited  with  the  in- 1 
vention  of  glass,  have  not  left  any  other  records 
exoept  the  names  of  some  makers  of  glass  vessels. ; 
On  some  Phoenician  relics  occur  the  name  of> 
Artas  the  Zidonian.  Whether  the  Jews,  as 
neighbours  of  the  Phcenioianp,  were  manufac- : 
i turers  of  glaEs  daring  the  Biblical  period  of 
| their  history,  cannot  be  proved  by  any  relics,  -i 
M.  Longperier  published  in  1857  the  drawing  of  ] 
a vase  in  opaque  white  glass,  which  was  brought  ij 
from  the  East  by  M.  Periiier,  the  Chancellor  of  i 
the  French  Consulate  at  Beyrout,  and  he 
suggested  that  this  was  a Jewish  glass  vessel,  | 
in  whioh  case  it  must  be  of  a poBt-Biblical  period. : 
Of  glass  which  came  from  Assyrian  excavations, 
the  British  Museum  has  several  specimens;  onen 
of  B.C.  700  bears  the  inscription  of  Sargon.  A. 
more  direot  insight  is  given  by  the  Egyptian!, 
monuments,  whex-e  we  have  pictorial  representa-f: 
tions  of  glass-making.  The  earliest  relio  brought 
from  Egypt  bears  the  inscri  ption  of  Thoth  mes  1 1 L,Ii 
and  was  made  B.C.  1500.  In  the  Aramaio. 
dialects  glass  is  called  zegugitha , or  zugitha,\ 
from  which  is  derived  the  Arabic  zajaj,  In  the: 
Aramaic  languages  zug  has  the  meaning  of  glass-:, 
like  lustre,  but  this  may  be  a secondary  meaniog.i 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  glassmakers  introduced^ 
the  name  zugitha  from  zug,  a “combination,” 
inasmuch  as  glass  is  the  result  cf  a combination, 
of  sand  and  soda.  The  Arabs  have  given  a wide 
extension  to  the  word  zujaj  or  zagag  amongst;.1 
Mahomedan  nations.  But  amongst  the  Aryan: 
Mahomedans  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Kurdistan,, 
as  also  amoDg  the  Turks,  glass  is  called  shisha.il 
In  Hebrew  shdsh  or  shdyish  is  the  name  of 
marble,  and  may  eventually  have  been  used  in 
the  signification  of  glass.  Whether  glass  was: 
in  the  earliest  days  manufactured  in  Palestinen 
or  not,  glass  vessels  must  have  been  known  to  thel. 
Jews.  ThiB  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  cir-i 
oumstance  that  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fundi 
has  brought  to  light  numerous  fragments  of  giassn 
vessels,  for  such  vessels  may  have  been  made  at 
a late  period,  but  it  is  an  indubitable  fact  that 
the  Phoenician  traders,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  (Proverbs  xxxi.  24,  andi 
Hosea  xii.  8),  constantly  came  to  Judma  to  offer 
their  wares.  Israelite  women  liked  to  adorn 
their  necks  with  glass  beads;  specimens  of  snoh< 
ornaments  occur  in  the  tombs  of  ths  Egyptian® 
and  the  Etruscans.  Among  the  treasures  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  discovered  at  Hissarlik,  the  so-i: 
called  Bite  of  Troy,  and  again  in  the  graves  of 
Mycenae,  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  glass  bead® 
have  been  found.  Even  beneath  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  where  the  pile  buildings  of  anoienti 
inhabitants  have  been  brought  to  light,  glass 
beads  were  discovered,  whioh  none  but  Phcenii: 
cian  traffickers  could  have  carried  to  Switzeri 
land,  just  as  they  brought  them  into  the  lands 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  No  doubt  caD,  there-;: 
fore,  exist  that  the  Hebrews  of  the  earliest 
date  were  fully  acquainted  with  articles  made 
of  glass. 


An  Electrioal  Porter. — A letter  from  Rome 
announces  that  a priest  ef  Ravenna,  named) 
Ravaglia,  has  oonstruoted  an  electrical  appao 
ratus  which  can  be  set  in  operation  by  simply 
pressing  a button,  and  by  whioh  the  doors  of  t 
large  building  can  be  instantaneously  openedi 
The  apparatus  was  tried  during  the  last  week  ofl 
April  at  the  Alighieri  Theatre,  in  Ravenna,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  result.  All  the  nine  doors 
opened  simultaneously,  as  if  through  some 
spiritual  agency. 
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MESSES.  DOULTON'S  BUILDINGS  ON 
TIIE  ALBEBT  EMBANKMENT. 

Tub  open  area  in  front  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s 
ecently-ereoted  new  buildings  on  the  Albert 
Smbankment  has  just  been  enclosed  by  a 
>arapet  wall  and  balustrade,  the  base  being  in 
due  brick,  and  the  balustrade  and  copiDg  in 
erra-ootta,  with  piers  of  the  same  material 
dong  the  line  of  enclosure,  ornamented  with 
'lazed  bosses  in  varied  colours.  The  coping  is 
urmounted  by  an  ornamental  railing,  about  18  in. 
n height.  An  angular  piece  of  land  between 
he  carriage  approach  to  the  buildings  and  the 
itreet  line  of  the  Embankment  has  also  been 
limilarly  enolosed.  A blook  of  offices  in  front 
if  the  main  building,  in  red  brick  and  terra- 
sotta,  with  a high-pitched  roof,  oovered  in  with 
ed  tiles,  has  also  been  completed  within  the 
ast  few  days.  That  portion  of  the  premises  of 
ihe  firm  in  Broad-street,  immediately  off  the 
Embankment,  and  adjoining  the  offices  and  shaft 
irected  a few  years  ago,  is  at  present  being  re- 
milt. The  building,  whioh  is  four  stories  in 
might,  is  faced  with  red  brick,  relieved  by 
ierra-cotta  window-shafts,  cornices,  and  dress- 
ngs,  with  diaper  work  above  the  first  floor. 
Messrs.  Hill  & Higgs  are  the  contractors.  It 
nay  be  added  that  the  whole  of  the  Albert 
Embankment  frontage,  from  the  extreme  boun- 
lary  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  premises  to  the  corner 
)f  Church. street,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
[iambeth  Palace,  will  in  all  probability  shortly 
3e  in  the  possession  of  Mes:rs.  Doulton  and 
Messrs.  James  Still  & Sons. 


THE  WANSTEAD  HOUSE  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS  AND  EPPING  FOREST. 

The  formal  dedication  of  Epping  Forest,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  the  Queen,  as  a place  of  recrea- 
tion for  the  public  for  ever,  will  shortly  be  fol- 
owed  by  the  opening  to  the  use  of  the  public 
>f  the  Wanstead  House  pleasure-grounds  ad- 
orning, whioh  the  Corporation  have  purchased 
Torn  the  trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Cowley. 
Jnder  the  Epping  Forest  Act  the  agreement 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  trustees  re- 
quired the  confirmation  of  Sir  A.  Hobhoute,  the 
Arbitrator  under  the  Act,  and  within  the  last 
‘ew  days  this  confirmation  has  been  effected. 

1 The  opening  of  these  beautiful  grounds  to  the 
bublio  will  afford  an  additional  attraction  to  that 
i.iready  presented  by  the  forest  itself.  The 
JVanstead  House  pleasure-grounds  occnpy  an 
l.rea  of  182  acres,  ornamentally  laid  out.  They 
jontain  lakes,  ponds,  and  islands,  with  a heronry 
nd  other  attractions,  in  addition  to  woods 
nd  shrubberies  intersected  by  numerous  wind- 

|3g  gravel- walks,  extending  entirely  around  the 
rounds,  and  abutting  on  and  bounded  by  the 
liver  Roding.  The  purchase  likewise  includes 
?ome  adjoining  meadow-land  in  order  to  make 
qhe  necessary  connexion  with  Epping  Forest  and 
Wanstead  Flats.  About  80  acres  of  the  grounds 
tre  well  wooded,  and  there  is  a great  variety  of 
i<mber, — sufficient,  it  is  stated,  to  constitute  an 
ijrboretum. 

i In  exohange  for  the  grounds  the  Corporation 
ive  several  slips  of  Epping  Forest,  altogether 
llbout  50  acres  in  extent,  and  also  pay  the 

amstees  8,000Z.  out  of  the  grain  duties  for 
equality  of  exchange.”  The  50  acres  in  the 
fiirest  to  be  given  up  to  the  trustees  are  desti- 
> ite  of  trees. 


5 NEW  FISH  AND  VEGETABLE  MARKET 
AT  NEWINGTON. 

i The  agitation  whioh  has  been  going  forward 
>1  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  Fish  Markets, 
is  led  to  a project  for  the  construction  of  an 
- ::tensive  new  market  at  Newington,  near  the 
Piephant  and  Castle  Railway  Station,  on  a large 
ea  of  land]  belonging  chiefly  to  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
-.  irmerly  member  for  Derby.  A company  has 
en  formed  for  the  purpose,  of  whioh  Mr. 
Mimsoll  is  understood  to  be  the  chairman.  The 
;e  of  the  proposed  market,  which  will  cover 
. area  of  between  three  and  four  acres  in 
tent,  is  on  the  north  side  of  New  Kent- road, 
which  it  will  have  a frontage  of  about  300  ft. 
length,  extending  upwards  of  400  ft,  in  depth 
rth wards  to  Rockingham- street,  Newington- 
useway,  which  is  proposed  to  be  one  of  the 
iproaches  to  the  market.  Upwards  of  100  houses 
d business  premises  will  have  to  be  taken 
wn  in  order  to  clear  the  site  for  the  intended 
irket,  including  several  houses  and  shops  in 
iw  Kent-road.  A large  portion  of  the  site 


between  the  last-named  road  and  Rockingham- 
street  has  already  been  cleared.  The  promoters 
of  the  market  undertake  that  the  laud  upon 
which  any  buildings  are  now  ereoted,  and  which 
shall  be  pulled  down  by  the  company,  shall  be 
rated  until  the  company’s  new  buildings  are 
erected,  in  the  Bame  way  as  if  the  present  build- 
ings had  remained  standing.  The  Bill  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  market  is  now  before 
tho  Parliamentary  committee,  there  being  no 
opposition,  except  that  by  the  Newington  Vestry 
with  a view  to  improve  the  approaches. 

The  Committee  have  Bince  passed  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill. 


THE  ROWLAND  HILL  STATUE. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  party  of  visitors 
were  invited  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.  to  view 
the  casting  in  bronze  of  the  statue  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  K.C.B.,  at  their  works,  Eccleston- 
street,  Pimlico.  The  fluid  metal, — about  three 
tons,  as  we  were  given  to  understand, — was 
poured  out  of  the  furnace  and  run  into  the 
mould  in  a very  few  seconds,  the  lever  being 
raised  by  Mr.  Whitehead  in  the  absenoe  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  necessarily  had  to  attend  at 
Epping  Forest.  The  statue,  as  our  readers 
probably  know,  is  to  be  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  facing  Coruhill.  A very 
carefully-executed  reduced  model  was  on  view, 
showing  Sir  Rowland  in  a standing  position 
(without  hat,  although  he  is  to  stand  in  the  open 
air),  holding  a book  iu  one  hand  and  a pencil  in 
the  other,  necessary  companions  to  thoughtful 
men,  to  jot  down  spontaneous  ideas.  The 
original  was  executed  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford. 
The  mould  was  contained  in  a large  cast-iron 
box,  partly  buried  iu  the  foundry  floor,  having 
taken  many  months  to  prepare,  on  account  of 
the  very  intricate  process  of  piece-moulding 
whioh  is  necessary  iu  this  class  of  work,  owing 
to  the  deep  indentations  in  the  drapery  aud 
other  parts.  It  is  expected,  after  the  procees 
of  clearing,  &c.,  to  be  ready  for  fixing  by  the 
middle  of  June.  When  turned  out  of  the  mould 
we  hope  it  may  prove  as  successful  as  the  other 
works  now  to  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Young’s 
factory,  among  which  is  a large  statue  of 
General  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  mounted, 
after  Mr.  Boehm,  R.A.,  intended  for  India;  also 
the  bronze  relievos  for  the  Temple  Bar  Memorial ; 
and  two  somewhat  heavy  iron  lamp-posts  to  be 
placed  in  Northumberlaud-avenue  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 


ST.  MARY’S  (R.C  ) CHURCH,  WESTBOURNE 
PARK. 

On  Thursday,  the  13th  ult.,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  solemnly  opened  the 
above  church,  which  is  Bituate  in  Hazelwood- 
orescent,  Bosworth-road,  Kensal-road,  near  the 
Westbourne  Park  Station.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a nave  and  chancel  under  one  continuous 
roof,  and  is  125  ft.  in  length  by  30  ft.  in  width  ; 
two  very  narrow  aisles  intended  only  for  proces- 
sional use  ; and  a chapel  at  the  eastern  eDd  of 
the  north  aLle,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
beyond  which  is  the  sacristy.  Externally,  the 
church  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  In  the  western  fa9ade  of  the  church 
is  a large  doorway,  leading  the  eye  up  to  the 
weatherings  below  the  triple  lancet  windows ; 
whilst  the  red-brick  bell-turret,  and  the  organ- 
chamber  with  its  gable,  relieve  the  south  side  of 
the  church  from  monotony.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  green  slates.  Internally,  the  high  altar, 
with  its  reredos  and  oiborium,  the  choir-stallf  , 
chancel  screen  and  rood,  nave  benches,  confes- 
sionals, and  baptismal  font,  as  well  as  all  the 
fittings  of  the  Caapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have 
still  to  come.  The  nave  is  divided  into  six  bays, 
and  the  chancel,  which  is  40  ft.  long,  into  three 
bays.  The  continuous  barrel-vaulted  roof  is  of 
unstained  and  unvarnished  wood.  One  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  interior  iB  the  clear- 
story. The  chancel  is  raised  two  steps  above 
the  nave  floor. 

The  arohitect  is  Mr.  John  Francis  Bentley,  of 
John-street,  Adelphi,  London.  The  cost  of  the 
church  has  been  5,000Z. 


LION  BUILDINGS,  NEWINGTON. 

Four  extensive  blocks  of  buildings  in  flats, 
designated  as  above,  are  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  at  Newington,  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  Rail  way -station.  The  buildings  are  ap- 


proached from  the  south  side  of  New  Kent-road, 
having  frontages  to  two  streets  branching  off 
from  that  thoroughfare,  namely,  Lion-street  on 
the  east  side,  and  Sayer-street  on  the  west  side. 
There  will  be  two  blocks  to  each  of  the  two 
streets  just  named,  the  length  of  the  frontages 
respectively  being  150  ft.  The  buildings  are 
upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height,  and  contain  five 
floors.  They  are  faced  with  stock  brick  and 
Portland  cement  window-dressings,  bands,  and 
cornices.  The  ground-floor  portion  of  the  front- 
ages in  the  two  streets  consists  of  shops.  The 
elevations  to  the  top  of  the  third  floor  are  car- 
ried up  with  bay-windows,  the  fourth  floor  having 
ordinary  square  windows.  The  several  blocks 
have  flat  roofs,  whioh  are  enclosed  by  railings, 
with  access  to  the  roofs  from  the  several  tene- 
ments for  drying  and  recreation  purposes.  Each 
block  contains  fifteen  tenements,  consisting  of 
three  apartments,  the  entire  number  of  tene- 
ments being  sixty,  estimated  to  accommodate  a 
population  of  about  300  persons.  The  several 
tenements  are  fitted  with  cupboards  and  other 
domestic  requirements,  each  tenement  having  a 
water  supply  aud  sink,  and  there  are  likewise 
dust-shoots  on  each  floor  from  the  top  of  the 
buildings  to  the  ground-floor.  Within  the  rear 
of  the  blocks  facing  the  two  streets  there  is  an 
open  area  for  light  and  ventilation  purposes 
about  20  ft.  in  width,  and  carried  the  full  length 
of  the  buildings.  Portions  of  the  Lion-street 
blocks  are  already  finished  and  occupied,  and  the 
Sayer-street  blocks  will  shortly  be  commenced, 
preparatory  to  which  the  site  will  be  cleared  by 
removing  the  dilapidated  cottages  which  at 
present  stand  upon  it. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  the  architect  of  the  buildings, 
and  Messrs.  Patman  & Fothei  ingham  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  owner  of  the  property  is  Mr.  Lepay. 


NEW  TURKISH  AND  SWIMMING  BATHS, 
LEEDS. 

The  Oriental  Bath  Company’s  buildings  were 
erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  C.  Brodrick,  architect,  in  the  years 
1864-5  and  1S6G,  and  the  baths  were  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  28th  day  of  July  1866. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  baths,  the 
directors  have  felt  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
from  not  having  a double  set  of  baths,  swim- 
ming and  Turkish.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
they  brought  the  subject  before  the  shareholders 
in  August,  1880,  and  on  estimates  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  Bakewell,  architect,  Park-square,  Leeds, 
they  were  authorised  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
alterations,  and  to  provide  a new  first-olass 
swimming-bath.  The  architect  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  old  hall  used  aB  a 
gymnasium,  and  the  side  rooms,  into  a very  fine 
first-class  Turkish  bath,  consisting  of  hot, 
shampooing,  washing,  and  bath  rooms,  cooling- 
room,  with  plunge-bath,  fourteen  divans, — two 
on  the  ground-floor  and  twelve  in  the  gallery, — 
lavatory,  anterooms,  &c. 

The  new  first-class  Turkish  bath  (opened 
by  the  Mayor  on  the  29th  ult.)  is  approached 
by  a spacious  lobby,  separated  from  the  cool- 
room  by  a panelled  screen  fitted  with  a boot- 
rack  and  umbrella-stand.  This  lobby  leads  to 
the  oool-room,  and  to  the  grand  staircase  and 
gallery  over.  The  ground-floor  of  the  cool-room 
is  provided  with  a plunge-bath  lined  with 
marble,  and  with  divans  for  non-smokers.  The 
gallery  over  the  cool-room  is  also  provided  with 
divans  for  those  who  smoke.  The  suite  of  hot 
rooms,  three  in  numbsr,  is  entered  from  the 
cool-room.  The  Bhampooing-room  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  hot  rooms,  and  is  provided  with  four 
shampooing-slabs.  The  washing-room  adjoins 
the  shampooing-room ; a screen  separates  the 
washing-room  from  the  sitz  bath,  needle,  shower, 
and  douche.  The  whole  of  the  walls  and  floors  of 
the  above  suite  of  rooms  are  lined  and  paved 
with  marble,  and  fitted  with  marble  bowls  for 
washing  and  drinking  purposee.  The  Bham- 
pooere’  and  attendants’  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  is  placed  betwixt  the  first  and  second  class 
Turkish  bathe.  The  second-class  Turkish  bath 
is  entered  from  a lobby  leading  into  the  cool- 
room  which  communicates  with  the  suite  of  hot 
rooms,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  the  sham- 
pooing-room. The  heating  of  the  baths  is 
effected  with  hot  air.  The  vitiated  air  is  ex- 
tracted by  flues  connected  with  the  engine- 
shaft,  thereby  affording  a continuous  draught 
at  all  seasons. 

The  new  swimming-bath,  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Bite,  has  been  designed  for  a first- 
class  bath.  The  ends  are  semicircular,  to  enable 
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the  bather  to  continue  his  stroke  without  turning 
at  ea  h end  of  the  bath.  The  boxea  and 
lavatories  are  placed  in  the  gallery,  which  ia 
approached  by  two  stairoaaes.  The  ends  of  the 
gallery  are  also  constructed  semicircular.  The 
bath  is  lined  and  paved  with  white  marble,  with 
bands  of  black  marble  to  mark  the  water-line, 
and  fitted  with  spittoons  and  guard-rails.  The  j 
gallery  is  carried  upon  bracketed  oolnmns,  ' 
boarded  with  pitch-pine.  The  boxes  are  con- 
strutted  of  red  deal,  and  varnished. 

The  new  offi  -es,  which  have  been  constructed 
over  the  wh"le  length  of  the  fa9ade  of  the  old 
building,  are  approached  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  from  Cookridge-street.  The  new  portion  ' 
of  the  fa<j*da  forming  the  offices  has  been  de-  j 
signed  to  harmonise  with  the  new  swimming- 
bath,  as  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  new  work  after  the  style  of  the  old 
building.  The  facade  is  faced  with  pressed 
brickj,  with  stone  dressings,  and  carried  out  in 
the  style  in  vogue  early  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  figure  of  the  diving-girl,  in  the 
canopied  niche,  was  modelled  and  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Throp,  and  is  similar  to  the  figure  of  the 
diving-girl  that  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Bakewell.  Mr.  Daws  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works;  Messrs.  Franks  & Evans, 
Craven  & Umpleby,  G.  Thompson,  J.  Nickson,  , 
and  J.  Cookersole  have  executed  the  works. 
The  whole  of  the  marble-work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Beckwith  & Frankland.  The 
art  metal-work  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  by  Messrs.  Hodkinson, 
of  Coventry.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  build- 
ings haB  been  about  7,OOOZ. 


STREET  YEN  TIL  ATION. 

An  address,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  F.R.C.S., 
at  a recent  soiree  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  has  attracted  some  attention.  Abstracts 
have  been  published  by  the  Brighton  Guardian. 
The  object  of  the  lecturer  was  to  show  the 
variety  of  atmospheric  and  physical  conditions 
which  may  be  found  in  one  town,  and  that  a 
want  of  competent  knowledge  of  these  differ- 
ences may  lead  to  injury  instead  of  benefit,  to 
patients  who  are  sent  to  or  select  an  unsuitable 
locality.  A contour  map  of  Brighton,  which 
also  showed  the  variations  of  soil,  had  been 
specially  prepared  by  him  to  give  a local  illus- 
tration of  the  leading  principles  which  have 
been  enunciated  by  him  in  his  work  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  diseases.  The 
degree  of  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the 
liability  to  occasional  flooding  in  low  laud,  the 
exposure  to,  or  shelter  from,  particular  winds, 
the  porous  or  dense  character  of  the  soil,  and 
the  position  of  the  streets  in  reference  to  the 
prevalent  windB,  are  some  of  the  material 
points  which  have  been  considered  in  preparing 
that  work,  and  all  of  them  were  shown  by  the 
lecturer  to  exert  influences  even  within  the 
compass  of  one  town. 

Wherever  the  sea  air  has  uninterrupted  access, 
he  maintains,  as  over  a flat  country,  up  broad 
vales  or  valleys,  and  elevated  country,  we  find 
a low  mortality  from  heart  disease  and  dropsy  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  places  where  the  tidal  wave 
has  no  access,  where  the  rivers  run  at  right 
angles  to  its  course,  or  to  that  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  there  we  find  the  highest  mortality 
from  this  cause  of  death.  The  principle  applies 
to  towns.  Low  mortality  from  heart  disease 
is  almost  invariably  coincident  with  free  access 
of  the  prevailing  sea  winds.  Streets,  like  rivers, 
should  traverse  a town  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
freest  access  to  the  prevailing  winds  ; if  they 
do  not,  there  will  ever  be  lurking  about  some 
air-6ewage  waiting  to  do  mischief  at  a moment’s 
notice. 

This  introduces  a question  of  importance, — 
layiug  out  the  Bteets  of  a town,  — which  will 
be  a new  idea  to  many  persons.  Streets  are 
usually  laid  out  to  suit  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  but  it  is  merely  accidental  if  their  direc- 
tion is  such  as  will  comply  with  the  object  of 
getting  the  best  wind  ventilation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  those  who  want  houses  to  look 
about  for  such  as  have  a natural  ventilatioD, 
and  they  would  be  wise  not  to  lose  sight  of 
this,  for  Mr.  Haviland  shows  by  death-rate 
figures  of  different  portions  of  the  metropolis 
that  the  mortality  is  greater  where  the  maiu 
thoroughfares  are  ,at  right  angles  to  the  winds 
which  sweep  up  the  Thames.  “ To  the  east 


of  London  Bridge  there  is  no  wide  Btreet  at 
all,  the  districts  being  made  np  of  an  intricate 
interlaoement  of  narrow  streets,  alleys,  and  culs- 
de-sac,  out  of  which  it  ia  a'mosfc  impossible  to 
drive  the  air-sewage.  The  mortality  from  heart 
disease  is  the  highest  average  in  that  part  of 
Eugland.” 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — Tbe  replies  you  have  received  to  my 
letter  published  in  your  issue  of  the  22ud  ult 
seem  to  show  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
drawing  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
ventilation  of  house-drains. 

Having  recently  received  notice  to  connect 
my  hou8e-d rains  with  the  public  sewer,  I was 
naturally  anxious  to  adopt  the  best  possible  plan 
of  ventilation,  but  I found  it  by  no  means  easy  to 
select.  The planrecommeDded  bytheLocal  B >ard 
here  (Bromley),  provided  an  opening  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  an  up-draught  in  the 
Boil-pipe,  and  is  the  one  which  has  also,  I believe, 
been  adopted  by  tbe  Beckenham  Local  Board. 
These  Boards  have  probably  wiahed  to  follow 
the  65th  paragraph  of  the  Model  By-Laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  provides 
an  inlet  pipe  for  air  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  an  up-cast  pipe;  but  it  is  not 
laid  down  that  this  up-cast  pipe  should  be  the 
soil-pipe.  It  may  be  so  if  the  latter  is  of  suit- 
able Bize  and  arrangement.  Many  people  in 
these  parts  have  objected  to  the  iulet  near- tbe 
surface  of  the  grouud,  which  is  liable  to  become 
an  outlet.  Some,  I am  told,  have  even  refused 
to  have  it  at  all,  while  some  have  closed  it  after 
it  baa  been  made.  Not  being  satisfied,  I inquired 
further.  In  the  Banner  system  I found  an  up- 
draft in  the  soil-pipe  and  an  inlet  Dear  the 
ground  level.  I saw  Boyle’s  air-pump  venti- 
lators for  the  soil-pipe,  and  concluded  from  his 
advertisement  (though  now  I am  informed  diffe- 
rently) that  he,  too,  proposed  to  extract  foul 
air  upwards  from  the  soil-pipe,  especially  as  he 
Bhows  no  separate  cowl  for  a downward  draught. 

I also  found  in  a local  paper  a figured  diagram, 
with  the  two  separate  pipes  and  the  two  cowls, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  up-draught  iu  the  soil- 
pipe  and  the  down-draught  ia  the  separate  pipe. 

It  appears  by  the  letter  of  your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Buchan,  that  the  downward  draught  in 
the  soil-pipe  was  proposed,  as  far  back  as  1868,  by 
Mr.  J.  Honeyman,  and  subsequently  by  others. 
I am  not  concerned  with  the  inventor’s  right  of 
discovery,  but  with  assuring  myself  as  to  the 
best  possible  way  of  ventilating  my  house-drains, 
a subject  of  vital  importance,  and  I confess  that 
I waa  surprised  at  finding  this  question  so  un- 
settled. 

The  syetem  which  I am  about  to  adopt  for 
my  own  house  is  simply  a down-draught  cowl 
on  the  head  of  the  soil-pipe  carried  up  above 
the  roof,  and  another  pipe  of  similar  size  with 
the  usual  cowl  for  up-draught,  also  above  the 
roof ; this  pipe  to  be  placed  as  far  from  the 
Boil-pipe  and  as  near  to  the  trap  of  the  house- 
drain  as  possible. 

I will  not  take  up  your  space  with  commend- 
ing its  obvious  simplicity,  but  only  observe  that 
when  the  air  will  not  go  the  way  we  want  it  to 
go  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  the  foul  air  can 
only  escape  above  the  roof.  There  are  many 
cowls,  both  outlet  and  inlet,  to  select  from,  but 
it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance  which  is 
selected  so  long  as  they  secure  the  current  in 
the  right  direction.  H.  P.  Babbage. 

Here  the  correspondence  must  end. 


A FEVER-BREEDING  DEN  IN 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

One  of  the  worst  places  of  this  character  has 
been  brought  to  light  before  the  Middlesex 
magistrates.  About  two  months  ago  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  the  owner  of  eleven  houses  in  Poplar- 
place  and  Sopbia-place,  St.  Pancras,  was  fined 
by  Mr.  Barstow,  at  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court, 
1UL  in  respect  of  each  house,  for  neglecting  to 
provide  sanitary  arrangements.  He  now  ap- 
pealed against  the  conviction,  when  four 
barristers  were  engaged  in  the  case,  Mr. 
Besley  and  Mr.  Morton  Smith  appearing 
on  behalf  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  in 
support  of  tbe  conviction,  and  Mr.  Mead  and 
Mr.  Goodrich  for  the  appellant.  The  repulsive 
condition  of  the  property  was  described  by  Mr. 
Besley,  who  Btated  that  last  autumn  particular 
attention  bad  been  directed  to  the  houses  when 
an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  took  place  in  St. 
Pancras.  The  houses  were  four  stories  in  height, 


each  story  consisting  of  one  room.  In  these 
el-ven  houses  forty-four  families  lived  in  the 
forty -four  rooms,  there  being  an  average  of 
four  persons  in  each  family.  There  were  no 
windows  to  the  backs  of  the  houses.  The  only 
means  of  obtaining  water  by  all  these  families 
was  from  a pump  placed  iu  a recess  between 
Nos.  3 and  4,  Poplar-place;  and  in  tbe  olosets, 
which  were  placed  beneath  the  stairs,  there  was 
no  light  whatever,  the  place  bring  perfectly 
dark.  No  water  was  laid  on  to  them,  and  the 
inspector,  on  going  round,  was  obliged  to  retire 
in  consequence  of  the  terribly  foul  air.  The  con- ' 
did  >n  of  tbe  place  was  so  bad  that  tbe  work- 
men who  had  been  sent  there  were  taken  ill 
and  were  obliged  to  retire.  In  all  probability 
the  Bench  never  heard  of  a worse  case,  in  which 
a landlord  continued  to  demand  high  rents, 
and  refused  to  put  the  houses  in  anything  like 
proper  repair. 

Mr.  Mead,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  urged 
that  ns  the  work  was  now  being  proceeded  with 
the  fines  might  be  remitted,  but  the  Bench 
baviog  consulted,  strongly  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  the  appellant,  and  stated  that  iu  the 
exercise  of  their  discretion  they  could  ouly 
consent  to  reduce  the  fines  from  lOi.  to  51.,  add- 
ing that  the  appellant  must  bear  the  full  costs 
of  the  appeal  in  each  case. 


BUILDING  PATENTS  * 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,006.  M.  Willshaw,  Lenton.  Ventilating 
apparatus  for  greenhouses,  &o.  April  28,  1882. 

2,015.  G.  Hurdle  & W.  Davie,  Southampton. 
Opening  and  closing  of  window-sashes,  &c. 
April  28,  1882. 

2,017.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Kensington.  Manufac- 
ture of  mosaics.  (Com.  by  G.  Stanley,  Massa- 
chusetts, U S.A.)  April  28,  1882. 

2,022.  J.  H.  Welch,  Birmingham,  and  B.  W.  . 
Spittle,  Wednesbury.  Attaching  door-knobs  to  ; 
their  spindles.  April  28,  1882. 

2,066.  S.  B.  Wilkins,  Edinburgh.  Fireproof  I 
doors,  &o.  May  2,  1882. 

2,080.  W.  Porter,  Lee.  Apparatus  for  testing  < 
the  strength  of  materials,  cement,  &c.  May  2, 
1882. 

2,097.  R.  Guelton,  Brighton.  Producing 
artificial  marbles,  &c.  May  4,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on  i 
tbe  dates  named. 

May  2,  1882. 

5,735.  T.  Drake,  Huddersfield.  Apparatus  for  : 
heatiDg  water  for  warming  rooms,  halls,  &0.  c 
Dec.  31,  1881. 

46.  W.  Haughton,  London.  Open  fireplace  or 
grate.  Jan.  4,  1882. 

411.  C.  Pieper,  Berlin.  Construction  of 
sewerage  gullies.  Jan.  27,  1882. 

556.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks,  i 
Leeds.  The  securing  of  and  ventilating  by  sash  i 
and  other  windows.  Feb.  4,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  May  6,  1883.  I 

3,961.  11.  H.  Reeves,  Parkhuret.  Construction:! 
of  drainage  for  the  purpose  of  destroying : 
noxious  gases,  &c. 

The  dra;n  ia  trapped  at  suitable  interva's  to  intercept'! 
the  gases,  while  the  tewage  11  >ws  through  freely.  Thi9! 
trapping  ia  effected  by  a tongue  or  shutter  descending  into  i| 
trie  drain  below  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  and  the  gaaia  | 
drawn  i ff  by  a fan  or  force-pump,  aud  purified  by  being  I 
driven  through  a tank  of  water.  Sept.  14,  1881.  Price  (id. 

4,042.  S.  Clark,  London.  Gas  and  oil  stoves.  ; 

These  stoves  have  a top  and  bottom  chamber  connected'! 
together  by  side  tubes,  and  a central  tube  opens  into  the 
top  chamber,  within  which  is  the  burner.  Iosidc  the 
eootnl  tube,  above  the  burner,  is  the  air-tube,  through 
which  air  passes  to  be  warmed.  The  produots  ot  combus-i 
tion,  after  passing  up  the  central  tube,  go  down  the  side; 
tunes  int  > the  lower  chamber,  on  their  passage  being  con-  y 
densed  into  aqueous  liquid,  which  can  be  drawu  off  as 
required.  Sept.  19,  1881.  Prioe  6d. 

4,083.  W.  Richards,  Norwood.  Apparatus  fori 
measuring  water. 

This  is  a piston  meter,  and  the  cylinder  is  divided  intoi 
three  chambers,  the  partitions  of  which  have  orifices  turuugb 
their  centres.  Ia  the  lower  chamber  is  a piston  which 
sli  >es  on  a fixed  vertical  tube  in  which  is  a rod  having  in- 
serted in  it  a pin  passing  through  slots  in  the  tube.  When  t 
wacer  is  admitted  below  the  piston,  it  is  raised,  and  by  the  i 
pin  lilts  the  rod  and  there  >y  opens  a valve  in  the  upper  ; 
chamber  through  which  water  (lows  into  the  lowrr  part  of; 
tho  middle  chamber,  where  it  raises  a second  piston,  a tube- 
rod  connected  to  which  opens  a second  valve  in  the  upper  / 
chamber,  through  which  water  is  admitted  above  the  piston 
in  the  lower  chamber,  and  the  water  below  being  allowed  .' 


•Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New  > 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


to  pass  away,  this  lower  piston  is  depressed,  and  the  action 
is  repeated.  Counting  mechanism  is  used  to  register  the 
number  of  times  these  pistons  are  raised  and  depressed. 
Several  modifications  are  shown.  Sept.  22,  1831.  Price  8d. 

4,085.  C.  H.  Murray,  London.  Apparatus  for 
shaping  and  moulding  clay  for  making  bricks,  &c. 

Each  side  of  the  die  has  on  it  e face  grooves  to  be  supplied 
with  lubricating  material.  They  are  a'so  formed  with 
elongated  sorew-holes  iu  the  flanges,  so  as  to  bo  adjustable 
for  various  kinds  of  work.  Sept.  22,  1881.  Price  0d 
4,101.  Baron  de  Leibhaber,  Avallon,  France. 
Cleansing,  &o.,  buildings  of  marble,  stone,  &o. 

This  uses  certain  chemical  agents  for  this  purpose,  which 
vary  according  to  the  material  to  be  acted  upon,  and  the 
colour  that  it  is  desired  to  produce.  Sept.  2d,  1881. 
Price  Gd. 

4,115.  F.  Dyer,  London.  Flood-valves  for 
drains,  &o. 

To  prevent  the  inroad  of  floods  into  buildings  through 
the  drain-pi oes,  a valve  is  died  in  the  drain,  which  consists 
of  a seating  formed  in  the  pipe,  against  whi  h is  pressed  by 
the  flood  a hollow  b ill  of  oopper  covered  with  indiarubber. 
This  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  valve  by  a rod  which 
allows  it  to  "wing  against  the  seating,  or  retire  from  it. 
Sept.  23,  1331.  Price  6d. 

4,136.  W.  Trusswell,  Sheffield.  Appliances 
for  heating  by  steam. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a boiler  and  suitable  pipes,  a 
Bupplv-ci8Cern,  and  a back-pressure  valve.  The  steam, 
alter  traversing  the  pipe*,  goes  to  the  6upplv-cistvru,  where 
it  is  condensed.  The  supply-cis'ern  is  fixed  at.  such  h 
height  that  the  pressure  of  the  wa’cr  will  raise  the  back- 
pressure valve,  aud  keep  the  boiler  full.  Sept.  26,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

4.151.  W.  P.  Thompson,  London.  Fireplaces 
and  grates  for  warming  rooms. 

A sheet  of  metal  is  placed  against  the  walla  at  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  fireplace,  in  front  of  which  is  secured  ihe 
grate  This  insures  the  radiatiuii  into  the  room  of  the 
heat  usually  absorbed  by  the  walls,  &e.  (Com.  by  J.  M. 
Cook,  Cincinnati,  U.S.A..)  Sept.  27,  1891.  Price  Gd. 

4.152.  W.  It.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  for 
heating  dwelling-houses,  &o. 

This  apparatus  uses  air  which  is  heated  in  a furnace  and 
passed  by  pipes  to  the  rooms  above,  \vh«re  th-y  open 
into  radiators  of  metal,  whence  the  cold  air  is  a ain  re- 
turned to  the  furnace.  (Com.  by  B.  R.  Hawley,  Chicago, 
U.S.A.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  27,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,183.  R.  Stone,  London.  Machinery,  material, 
and  apparatus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
and  pottery  ware,  &o. 

River  mud  is  used  direct  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  with 
which  is  mixed  wasted  groued-lim‘  to  absorb  rlie  moisture. 
Alter  the  first  burning  the  bricks  tire  cooled  down,  and  thou 
reburnt  at  a much  higher  temperature  uutil  they  become 
vitrified.  Sept.  28,  1881.  Price  -Id. 

4,185.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Treating 
oaloareoua  bricks. 

While  thpy  are  warm  the  bricks  are  brought  from  the 
oven  and  placed  in  pits  filled  with  water,  which  kills  the 
lime  contained  in  the  bricks  without  the  usual  blistering 
and  expanding  effect.  They  are  afterwards  dried.  (Com. 
by  J.  A.  A.  Reock,  Wickendorf,  Germany.)  Sept.  23, 
1831.  Priced.!. 

4,187.  G.  W.  Wigner  & R H.  Harland,  London. 
Heating  water  by  gas  for  baths,  &c. 

_ The  tube  in  which  the  gas  and  air  mix  surrounds  the 
rising  pipe  of  the  circulating  system,  and  the  burners  are 
so  arranged  as  to  throw  a ring  of  flames  against  the  pipe, 
which  is  also  surrounded  for  some  distance  by  a casing 
through  which  the  products  of  combustion  ascend  from 
the  burners.  Sept.  28, .1881.  Price  Gd. 

4,201.  H.  Parsons,  Dulwich.  Appliance  for 
securing  casements,  &c. 

consists  of  a strong  metal  butt  hinge,  one  leaf 
being  attached  to  the  jamb  or  mullion,  and  the  other  to 
;he  casement.  A quadrant  is  attached  to  this  latter  part, 
tnd  a circular  metal  button  eecures  the  quadrant  in  the 
lesired  position.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  29,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,226.  C.  Hook,  Bridgwater.  Window  sashes 
md  frames. 

The  sash-frames  aro  hung  one  to  the  other  by  chains 
lassi-igover  puilevs  iu  the  top  of  the  window  frame.  (Pro. 
•o.)  Sept.  30,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,251.  F.  Wersmann,  New  Charlton.  Manu- 
aoture  of  flooroloth. 

Instead  of  cork  dust,  mois  peat  of  the  genus  Sphagnum 
used,  whioh  is  dried  and  reduoed  to  powder,  and  then 
assed  through  sieves.  Tne  coarse  powder  is  used  for  the 
oorcloths.  Oct.  1,  1831.  Price  2d. 

4,257.  J.  Wadsworth,  Manchester.  Gas 
i ’eating  stoves. 

a The  products  of  combustion  are  received  into  a vertical 
ibnical  hood,  surrounded  by  a held  or  terminal  with  a 
wries  of  passages,  so  that  a large  bodv  of  air  shall  enter 
od  mingle  with  the  main  current.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  1, 


jiSl.  Price  2d.  

u Proposed,  New  Lunatic  Asylum. — At  the 
laster  Quarter  Sessions  at  Swansea,  the  report 
jf  a committee,  recommending  the  erection  of  a 
ew  lunatic  asylum  at  Parc  Gwilt,  was  dis- 
eased. The  present  asylum  at  Bridgend  was 
hid  to  be  full,  and,  in  addition  to  the  610  inmates 
j it,  there  were  100  others  boarded  out  in 
i arious  places.  The  proposed  building  would 
ijcommodate  between  300  aud  400,  and  the 
>&t  would  be  49,000/.  The  question  was 
jferred,  pending  a formal  authority  from  the 
eoretary  of  State  to  carry  out  the  proposed  , 
iection. 


SANITARY  SHORTCOMINGS. 

The  “ Water  Supply  ” of  a Devonshire  Village. 
— To  the  Okehampton  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, at  its  meeting  on  the  22nd  of  April,  Dr. 
Linuington  Ash,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
presented  a special  report  on  the  water  supply 
of  Exbourne,  and  at  the  same  time  alluded  to 
the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  village.  A 
large  and  good  drain,  he  observed,  existed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  village,  but  many  of  the 
houses  were  unconnected  and  were  badly 
drained,  for  in  them  were  frequently  open  privies 
with  cesspits,  which  formed  nuisances  that  pol- 
luted both  the  neighbouring  soil  and  atmosphere. 
These  conditions  would  undoubtedly  favour  the 
spread  of  infectious  disease.  The  means  for  re- 
moval of  excrement  were  very  unsatisfactory, 
where  they  existed.  The  water  supply  was  very 
deficient,  and  called  imperatively  for  the  serious 
and  sustained  consideration  of  the  Authority. 
Of  the  seventy-one  houses,  only  twelve  had  an 
independent  supply,  and  those  were  for  the  most 
part  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village. 
The  upper  part,  which  was  the  most  thickly 
populated  portion,  was  mainly  unsupplied  with 
water.  In  that  portion  many  houses  had  been 
built  and  occupied  in  contravention  of  the  Publio 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878,  having  no  available 
water  supply  within  a reasonable  distance. 

The  Drainage  of  Kdston  (Cornwall). — Dr. 
Ballard,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  having 
reported  on  the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  this  town,  and  recommended  the  adoption 
of  a proper  system  of  drainage,  a meeting  of  the 
Town  Council  has  been  held  to  consider  the 
matter.  Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  speeches 
made  (as  reported  in  the  Western  Morning 
News),  the  majority  of  the  councillors  are  tole- 
rably well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
although,  it  seems,  among  other  evils,  the  water- 
closets  in  WeDdron-street  and  Meneage-street  at 
present  empty  themselves  into  the  public  water- 
kennels.  Some  of  the  speakers  argued  against 
the  adoption  of  a system  of  sewerage  because, 
unless  properly  carried  out,  there  would  be 
danger  from  sewer  gas!  Ultimately,  Mr.  Tre* 
venen  moved,  “ That  the  opinion  of  a practical 
engineer  be  obtained  as  to  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  towD, 
and  of  generally  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act.”  Mr.  Walter  Tyacke 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Dale  proposed  that 
“ the  Council  resolve  to  enforce  the  construction 
of  proper  and  efficient  closet  accommodation 
throughout  the  borough,  and  to  appoint  an  officer 
who  shall  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  refuse  matter 
are  properly  carried  out.”  This  was  seoonded 
by  Mr.  R.  Cade.  Mr.  Trevenen,  with  a desire 
to  avoid  a division,  amended  his  resolution  by 
using  the  words  “competent  opinion  be  ob- 
tained,” instead  of  “ practical  engineer  be  called 
in,”  but  Mr.  Dale  declined  to  withdraw  his 
amendment,  which  was  carried,  six  voting  for 
it,  and  five  (including  the  Mayor)  for  Mr.  Tre- 
venen’s  proposition. 


DOOR-STEPS  AND  WINDOW-SILLS. 

Let  any  one  (says  a writer  in  the  Newcastle 
Courant)  observe  in  walking  through  London, 
or  any  large  town,  and  he  will  find  there  is  as 
much  room  for  the  display  of  variety  in  taste  in 
the  washing  of  a door-step  as  there  is  in  the 
treatment  of  a work  of  art.  The  genuine 
London  housemaid  washes  as  little  of  it  as  she 
can,  and  were  it  not  that  the  operation  gives 
her  any  opportunity  for  talking  to  the  baker’s 
boy,  or  for  anticipating  the  visit  of  the  postman 
and  receiving  her  letters  first-hand,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  wash  any  of  it  at  all ; the 
idea  being,  apparently,  that  the  approaches  to  a 
house  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  housemaid  does  not  lie 
beyond  the  bell-handle  and  door-plate. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  more  frequent 
washing  becomes  a necessity.  Iu  the  towns  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  Lancashire  and 
West  Yorkshire,  the  people  live  in  an  atmosphere 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  soot,  which,  in 
spite  of  contrivances  for  the  consumption  of 
smoke,  finds  its  way,  like  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  into  quarters  where  any  odo  living 
beyond  the  district  would  never  expect  to  find 
soot.  Comfort  thus  contributes  to  cleanliness, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  be  comfortable  unless 
cleanly,  and  the  process  called  “ cleaning  down 


of  the  daily  process  in  the  slushing  of  the  door" 
step  and  pavement,  just  as  there  is  of  the  weekly 
cleansing  in  the  appearance  of  the  windows,  or 
of  the  less  frequent  renovation  in  the  presence 
of  whitewashes  and  painters.  People  who 
migrate  from  the  South  to  the  North  of  England, 
unused  to  this  scrubbing  fever,  and  not  at  once 
recognising  its  necessity,  sometimes  earn  a 
reputation  for  being  careless  and  dirty.  House- 
maids, indeed  servants  of  every  grade,  are 
always  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  they  were  never  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  they  are  at  present.  This  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  can 
earn  higher  wages  in  the  mills  and  warehouses, 
but  to  this  must  be  added  that,  owing  to  the 
smoke,  in  any  house  in  the  Northern  manu- 
facturing towDs  a girl  has  twice  the  amount  of 
cleansing  to  do  that  she  would  have  in  an  agri- 
cultural district,  or  in  a town  not  dependent  for 
its  trade  on  factories  and  smoky  chimneys. 

While  a South  - Country  housemaid  would 
devote  little  time  to  the  cleaning  of  the  door- 
step, as  though  to  wash  it  would  be  interpreted 
as  a protest  against  entering  the  house,  the 
same  dome-tic  iu  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  would  scrub  it  with  a sand- 
stone, and  produce  an  effect  as  though  the  Blab 
bad  just  left  the  builder’s  hands,  at  the  cost  of 
the  slab  itfelf  in  time.  In  the  colliery  districts 
a yellow  clay  takes  the  place  of  sandstone,  the 
sale  of  olay  being  a trade  among  a poor  class  of 
hawkers.  Whitening  and  pipe-clay  are  also 
used.  In  Huddersfield, — the  Belgravia  of  the 
West  Riding, — the  edge  form-d  by  the  top  and 
face  of  each  step  is  bevelled,  and  the  bevel  is 
whitened,  the  top  and  side  of  the  stone  being 
simply  washed.  The  effect  is  ourious,  and  as 
the  whitening, — or  ground  chalk, — is  apt  to 
smear  ladies’  dresses,  the  result  is  sometimes 
inconvenient.  Hardly  leas  objectionable  is  the 
practice  of  Welsh  housemaids  in  scrubbing  only 
the  Burfaoe  of  the  Bteps,  leaving  the  face  un- 
touohed,  dirty,  and  wet. 

As  a rule,  the  window-sill  is  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way  as  the  door-step.  In  some  parts  of 
Northumberland,  for  instance,  door-stepB  are 
whitened,  and  so  are  window-sills  ; while  in  the 
colliery  districts  of  the  north-east  they  are 
coloured  with  the  yellow  olay  whioh  alternates 
with  the  layers  of  limestone  which  abound  there. 
The  moat  singular  style  of  decoration  is  that 
which  is  in  use  among  the  poor  in  South  Wales, 
where,  as  in  Cardiff  and  Swansea,  the  window- 
sill and  lower  sashes  are  burnished  with  black 
lead,  which  has  a curious  and  incongruous  effect. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  very  obvious,  and  cer- 
tainly the  adoption  of  a sensible  suggestion 
that  window-sills  should  be  of  caBt  metal,  and 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  window-gardening, 
would  be  a decided  improvement. 


in  those  districts  is  a diurnal,  weekly,  and 

quarterly  process.  There  is  abundant  evidence  | certifying  that  the  work  was  satisfactorily  done, 


PAYMENTS  UNDER  UNSEALED 
CONTRACTS. 

TIIE  QUEEN  V.  THE  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION  OF 
NORWICH. 

This  case,  which  oame  before  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  last  week  (sittings  in  Banco, 
before  Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Lopes),  is  reported  iu  the  Times  of 
the  6th  iust.  The  case  raised  a question  as  to 
the  power  of  corporations  to  make  payments  to 
contractors  or  persons  they  have  employed  upon 
proper  and  necessary  works,  though  under  con- 
tracts not  under  seal,  and  so  not  legally  valid  or 
obligatory  on  the  Corporation.  The  question 
had  arisen  in  the  present  case  under  these 
circumstances : — 

A piece  of  land  had  been  presented  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  widening  a street,  on 
condition  that  the  street  should  be  paved  with  wood. 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  the  condition,  the  reso- 
lution saying  that  the  street  should  be  paved  with 
wood  at  a cost  not  exceeding  150/.,  which  it  was 
then  supposed  would  be  the  oxpense  incurred.  The 
Corporation  had  a contract  under  seal  for  laying 
wood  pavements  for  them  at  certain  rates,  they 
finding  the  materials,  and  their  engineer  directed 
the  contractor  to  do  the  work,  supplying  him  with 
the  blocks,  which  ho  obtained  without  any  contract 
in  writing  by  verbal  orders  from  a tradesman,  all 
under  50/.  in  amount  (except  one  which  was  for 
50/.  15s.),  and  in  like  manner  as  to  the  iron  kerbing, 
which  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  another 
tradesman,  all  the  orders  being  under  50/.  ; but  the 
aggregate  of  the  contractor’s  bill  was  over  100/.,  and 
the  other  two  bills  were  also  over  200/.  each ; and 
the  total  amount  of  the  expense  incurred  was  590/. 
The  bills  were  brought  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee, who,  after  some  discussion,  tho  engineer 
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agreed  to  recommend  the  Council  to  pay  the  bills, 
and  the  Council,  after  some  discussion,  so  resolved, 
without  a division,  on  the  ground  that,  though  no 
doubt  they  were  not  legally  bound,  yet,  as  the  work 
was  well  done,  the  claim  was  just.  A member  of 
the  Council  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and 
had  not  divided  against  the  resolution,  had  applied 
for  a rule  for  a certiorari  to  bring  the  resolution 
before  this  Court  to  quash  it  as  invalid,  under  sec.  44 
of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  Amendment  Act 
(7  Will.  IV.,  and  1 Viet.,  cap.  78),  as  directing  a 
“misapplication  of  the  borough  funds,”  because 
\-nder  sec.  174  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  con- 
tracts of  corporations  above  50/.  should  be  under 
seal.  The  rule  nisi  had  been  obtained,  and  was  now 
argued. 

The  Court,  after  long  argument,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  misapplication 
of  the  funds  of  the  Corporation  merely  by  pay- 
ment under  contracts  not  legally  valid  (even 
assuming  the  contracts  to  be  within  the  enact- 
ment as  over  50/.  in  amount),  the  work  being 
useful  and  valuable  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  priceB  appearing  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  The  application,  therefore,  was 
refused. 


LIABILITY  FOR  FALL  OF  CHIMNEYS. 

LUCAS  V.  SAMUEL. 

Tars  was  an  action  (before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty 
and  a common  jury,  Queen’s  Bench)  by  the 
tenant  of  a house  in  Kep  pel-street,  London, 
against  his  next-door  neighbour,  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  done  to  his  house  by  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  defendant’s  stacks  of  chimneys 
during  a violent  storm  on  the  night  of  October 
13-14,  1881. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  this  stack  of 
chimneys  was  improperly  built  and  not  properly 
kept  in  order  after  the  mortar  had  decayed  from 
the  exposure  to  the  weather  and  lapse  of  time. 
The  plaintiff  had  spent  over  150/.  in  repairs  after 
the  accident. 

After  his  Lordship’s  summing  up,  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  the  following  questions,  to  which  they 
returned  the  answers  appended:— 1.  Did  tho 
defendant  use  due  care  to  maintain  his  chimney  so 
as  to  make  it  in  a reasonably  safe  conditiou  to  with- 
stand any  storm  that  he  might  reasonably  expect  ? 
Answer  : No. — 2.  Was  the  chimney  in  such  a con- 
ditiou at  the  time  of  the  accident?  Answer  : No.— 
3.  Was  the  force  of  the  storm  such  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  by  tho  defendant  ? 
Answer  : Yes. 

On  these  findings  the  learned  Judge  entered  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  said  to  fie  jury  that 
now  the  question  of  d images  would  arise  ; and  the 
foreman  said  they  were  unanimous  in  awardin''  tho 
plaintiff  75/.  damages. 

Thereupon  his  Lordship  entered  up  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  that  amount. 

**-*  This  will  aff  >id  an  answer  to  “ J.  J.”  and 
three  oth-r  c Trespondents  who  suffered  damage 
during  the  last  gale. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

SPRING  V.  HALL,  BEDDALL,  AND  CO. 

This  was  a case  which  came  before  the 
Lambeth  County  Court  on  the  4th  inst.,  before 
the  judge,  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Taylor,  and  a jury.  The 
damages  were  laid  at  350/. 

The  plaintiff  is  a carpenter,  residing  at  Brixton, 
and  employed  by  the  defendants,  who  carry  on 
business  as  builders.  On  the  30th  of  September  last 
he  was  working  in  a shop  in  the  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  and  above  him  was  erected  some  scaffolding 
for  the  use  of  plasterers,  who  had  at  that  time 
finished  their  work,  but  the  scaffolding  was  not 
taken  down,  and  gave  way  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  plaintiff  being  so  severely  injured 
that  he  had  to  be  removed  to  King's  College 
Hospital.  His  skull  was  injured,  and  ever  since  he 
had  been  entirely  laid  aside  from  work,  and  had  to 
be  assisted  iuto  court.  The  contention  of  the 
plaintiu  was  that  the  scaffolding  was  erected  by  the 
direction  of,  and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr. 
Wright,  one  of  the  defendants’  foremen,  and  that  it 
was  not  secured  in  a safe  manner,  the  support  being 
fixed  in  the  walls  with  a wedge,  which  was  likely  to 
come  out  at  any  time. 

For  the  defendants,  evidence  was  given  to  show 
that  the  wedge  had  been  removed  without  authority, 
and  that,  even  independently  of  that,  the  work  was 
done  in  an  ordinarily  safe  manner,  and  the  falling  of 
the  boards  was  an  accident  which  could  not  be 
foreseen. 

His  Honour  summed  up  tho  evidence,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed 
to  prove  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  ; but 

The  jury,  after  a short  absence,  said  they  were  of 
a different  opinion,  and  gave  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  258/. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 


PUGIN  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP. 

Sir, — I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Institute  to  fulfil  one 
of  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  as  administrator 
of  the  above  Trust.  Clause  10  of  the  “ Regu- 
lations for  the  Administration  of  the  Funds” 
provides  that  ‘‘a  separate  tablet,  or  separate 
tablets,  recording  the  names  of  the  students, 
shall  be  set  up,  and  for  ever  preserved  in  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  premises  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

The  necessity  for  this  is  shown  by  what  took 
place  last  week,  when  the  Institute  notice- 
paper  contained  what  professed  to  be,  but  was 
not,  a complete  list  of  the  students  already  ap- 
pointed. If  uncertainty  as  to  these  has  grown 
up  in  half  a generation,  unless  the  provisions  of 
the  Trust  be  carried  out  in  this  particular  a 
correct  list  will  presently  become  impossible. 

J.  Tavenor  Perry. 


“HEALTHY  HASTINGS.” 

Sir, — In  your  artiole  on  Hastings  last  week 
(p.  542),  you  say  it  would  be  a serious  oversight 
to  ignore  the  ever-increasing  wants  of  the 
woiking  population.  This  is  a failing  with 
mo6t  sea-side  towns,  but  specially  so  with 
H iBtings,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  who, 
for  health’s  sake,  find  it  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  holiday  at  the  sea-side,  have  well-filled 
purses,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  the  in- 
creased prices  demanded  of  them  for  everything 
they  buy.  Although  the  town  has  doubled 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  respectable  working 
olase,  who,  in  the  endeavour  to  recruit  their 
health  by  a visit  to  the  seaside,  find  the  expense 
too  great  for  the  pleasure  they  would  venture 
upon.  Houses  seem  only  to  be  built  for  those 
of  the  upper  class  who  have  both  time  and 
means  at  command.  Hastings  is  far  behind 
Brighton  in  accommodation  for  the  people,  and 
with  regard  to  bathing, — one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  a sea-side  visit, — Hastings  ignores 
the  working  classes,  no  accommodation  being 
allowed  on  the  vast  extent  of  beaoh,  except  at 
the  extreme  ends,  some  two  or  three  miles 
apart.  Why  should  not  facilities  be  given  for 
free  bathing  in  the  central  parts  of  the  beach, 
instead  of  the  people  being  compelled  to  walk 
a long  distance  to  either  the  eastern  or  the 
western  extremity  of  the  towns  ? Why  should 
the  beach  be  monopolised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  and  the  many  be  debarred  from  so 
health-giving  a luxury  P At  Brighton,  even  in 
front  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  beaoh  is  open  to 
all  oomers  up  till  eight  a.m.,  and  no  incon- 
venience results.  I might  say  a word  or  two 
about  lodgings,  which  in  Hastings  seem  only 
to  be  provided  for  the  rich.  The  working 
clasees  are  not  thought  of.  J.  B. 


A NOTE  FROM  ISLINGTON. 

“ Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,”  but  exhi- 
bitions go  on  for  ever ; and  though  the  second 
annual  “Furniture  Trades  Exhibition”  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  may  lack  the  charm  of  some 
we  remember,  still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
use,  opened  as  it  is  ia  a part  where  so  many  of 
the  working  classes  live,  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing,  aiding  many  an  undeveloped 
idea,  and  suggesting  many  new  ones;  besides 
also  affording  them  an  hour  or  two  of  harmless 
and  enjoyable  recreation,  the  value  of  which 
who  shall  estimate  ? To  a large  portion  of  the 
public,  or  to  those  hesitating  how  to  furnish 
their  houses,  the  exhibition  has  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  see 
placed  in  juxtaposition  the  different  styles, 
and  to  teBt  their  effect,  and,  to  idlers  like 
myself,  the  indulging  in  a little  dreamy 
retrospect.  For  furniture,  such  as  we  see 
here  grouped  together  in  the  Mediaoval,  the 
“ Early  English,”  the  Renaissance,  the  ever 
pretty  and  quaint  Queen  Anne,  &e.,  takes  us  a 
little  back  through  the  dim  vistas  of  time. 
What,  I wonder,  were  the  house  arrangements 
of  our  hardy  ancestors,  the  early  Britons  ? 
History  tells  us  that  their  costume  was  ex- 
ceedingly economical,  though  for  this  climate 
somewhat  cool, — one  of  blue  paint.  Nails  and 
glue  were  evidently  unknown  to  them,  so  we 
must  suppose  that  they  sat  on  blocks  of  stone, 
or  on  hewn  wood.  We  are  sorry  for  them,  as 
certainly  during  our  pilgrimage  it  is  well, 
if  we  can,  to  enjoy  a little  ease.  However, 
perhaps  we  do  not  miss  the  pleasures  we  do 


not  know ; and  probably,  could  we  be  present 
a hundred  years  hence  on  this  sublunary  sphere, 
we  should  see  stranger  things  than  have  ever 
“ been  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.”  We  are 
told  by  some  that  this  age  is  but  the  babyhood 
of  science,  and  a most  frightfully  scientific  and 
very  unpoetical  world  I fear  it  will  beoome. 

But  to  “ return  to  our  muttons,”  I have  no 
intention  in  such  a slight  notice  as  tbip,  and  i 
where  all  the  exhibits  are  so  generally  excellent 
in  their  various  styles,  to  allude  to  them  indi-  | 
vidually.  There  is  something  for  all  tastes  aud 
all  purses, — though  the  cheapness,  combined  I 
with  essentially  good  taste  and  elegance,  was  in  j 
many  instances  remarkable.  One  naturally 
lingers  near  the  glass  and  china  exhibits.  They  ; 
have  a fascination  difficult  to  resist,  and  the 
perfection  our  English  manufacturers  are  arriv- 
ing at  is  such  that  we  need  not  fear  competition 
with  any  country.  Thei  e is  a dessert-service  of 
Minton’s,  in  Osier’s  exhibit,  for  twelve  persons  ; ! 

the  price,  a hundred  pounds.  Ivory  white 
ground,  with  branches  of  different  coloured  gold 
leaves,  on  silver  stems.  It  is  a thing,  as 
Punch  says,  “to  live  up  to.”  There  are  also 
other  sets  at  four  pounds  the  plate  in  imitation 
of  Sevres,  with  those  delicate  tints  that  look  as 
evanescent  as  in  reality  they  are  lastiug.  I saw 
in  Paris  a dessert-service  of  which  each  plate 
was  a picture  copied  from  those  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre.  The  Eervice  cost  a thousand 
guineas ; but  in  actual  tinting  and  in  elegance  of 
design  several  of  our  own  manufacturers  could 
have  successfully  competed  with  it  at  less  cost. 

We  make  a rapid  rush,  aud  passing  from  the 
artistic  to  the  material,  stay  a moment  in 
Green’s  exhibit  of  stoves  to  watch  the  burning 
of  the  anthracite  coal.  It  certainly  seemed  to 
answer  there.  There  was  no  smoke,  the  fire 
was  bright,  but  the  heat  was  tremendous. 
There  are  everywhere  up  in  the  galleries  and 
down  below  the  usual  exhibits  of  every  species 
of  industry,  and  which,  however  often  seen, 
have  always  a fresh  interest,  as  there  is  gene- 
rally some  improvement  on  the  artiole  as  origi- 
nally made  to  be  noted. 

One  thing,  however,  no  one  will  miss,  and  that 
is  an  automatic  dock,  or  “ Dardenne  Perpetual 
Regulator,"  which  stands  near  the  main  entrance.  I 
This  clock  never  requires  winding  up,  and  by  I 
means  of  the  simplest  wheelwork  gives  the  I 
greatest  possible  amount  of  regularity.  The  I 
winding  is  effected  by  the  action  of  a current  J 
of  air  noting  on  a special  piece  of  mechanism,  I 
whioh  permits  of  constantly  maintaining  the  J 
clock  in  the  same  state  of  perfect  working.  The  >| 
current  of  air  referred  to  maintains,  in  a state  of  '{ 
continual  suspension,  the  actuating  weight  of  a j; 
regulating  clock,  arranged  so  as  to  guarantee  il 
such  perfect  regularity  that  the  greatest  differ-  -J 
ences  do  not  amount  to  five  minutes  in  a year. 
The  inventor  of  the  clock,  which  goes  a long 
way  in  the  direction  of  perpetual  motion,  is  M.  .{ 
Auguste  Dardenne,  who  constructed  a similar 
timepiece  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  ; but  the  clock  .1 
of  1878,  it  is  stated,  “contained  only  the  rudi-  -J 
mentary  idea  of  the  present  system,  and  was  far  rl 
from  offering  those  guarantees  of  good  working  ;i 
and  precision  as  does  the  improved  clock  as  it  i i , 
at  present  constituted.”  It  may  be  mentioned  ll 
that  for  indoor  use  it  is  sufficient  to  apply  the  aij 
air  apparatus  to  any  convenient  chimney,  with  | 
which  it  is  put  in  communication  by  a small  I 
orifice  about  4 in.  in  diameter. 

Not  only  are  the  spacious  galleries  that  sur-  -i 
round  the  hall  filled  with  exhibits, — piano-  I 
fortes  being  conspicuous, — but  King  Edward’s 
Hall,  with  entrance  on  the  left  of  the  arcade  U 
from  Islington-green,  has  been  fitted  as  a suite  il 
of  rooms,  decorated  and  furnished  by  several  |i 
eminent  firms.  This  “Renaissance  Court”  is  il 
lighted  by  160  electric  lights,  supplied  by  the  id 
Rogers  Eleotrio  Light  Company,  of  Holborn  eg 
Yiaduot.  The  furniture,  which  is  in  the  “ Re-  J 
naissance  ” style,  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs,  -b 
With  & Sons,  of  Stuttgart;  the  carpets  by  j 
Messrs.  Cardinal  & Harford ; the  parquet-  :ii 
flooring  by  Mr.  H.  Bassant;  the  chandeliers  by 
Messrs.  Verity  Bros. ; the  paper-hangings  by  j 
Messrs.  ,W.  Woollams  & Co. ; the  statuary  ; 
by  Messrs.  Norchi  & Co. ; the  curtains  by  Messrs,  a 
Pratt,  Hurst,  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Conrath  & ‘r 
Son  ; and  the  electro-plate  by  Messrs.  Mappiu  ■ i 
& Webb.  In  the  “ Renaissance  Court”  are  dis-  iv 
played  some  good  Buites  of  furniture,  arranged  i]i 
in  cosy-lookiDg  model-rooms,  which  are  lighted 
by  electricity.  This  court,  in  King  Edward’s  'i 
Hall,  presents  a remarkably  novel  appearance;  m 
there  is  an  almost  indescribable  softness  about  lfl 
the  interiors.  And  so,  being  comforted,  we  wend 
our  way  homeward  Oarleon.  i 
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PROPOSED  WIDENING  OF  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE  ROAD:  ■' ASTLEY’S." 

Tiie  taking  down  of  some  property  at  the 
corner  of  Stangate,  near  Westminster  Bridge, 
with  the  view  of  rebuilding  the  same,  has  led 
to  the  Lambeth  Vestry  taking  steps  for  the 
widening  of  Westminster  Bridge-road,  from 
Stangate  to  Palace-road,  opposite  York-road. 
A memorial  has  been  sent  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  by  the  Vestry  on  the  subject,  in  answer 
to  which,  it  appears,  the  Board  suggest  that  the 
Vestry  should  acquire  the  property  required 
for  the  improvement,  and  then  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a contribution  towards  the  cost, 
hopes  being  held  out  by  the  Board  that  they 
might  probably  contribute  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost.  The  suggested  improve- 
ment is  to  set  back  the  property  at  the  corner 
of  Stangate,  so  as  to  be  in  a line  with  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  then  to  continue  the  im- 
provement in  a sloping  lin6  to  the  corner  of 
Palace-road.  The  subject  was  under  discussion 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry, 
when  Mr.  Andrew,  as  chairman  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  said  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  improvemet  would  be  30,000?.  Mr.  Fowler 
observed  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  no 
statutory  power  to  put  a stop  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  at  this  corner,  though  the  Vestry  had. 
The  VeBtry  would  temporarily  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  would  be  re- 
couped the  expense.  In  answer  to  a question, 
Mr.  Andrew  said  they  proposed  to  take  Astley’s 
amongst  other  property,  on  which  Mr.  Howlett 
said  the  estimate  of  30,OOOZ.  as  the  cost  of  the 
: improvement  was  deceptive,  for  it  was  well 
I known  that  Astley’s  alone  could  not  be  purchased 
I for  30,000?.  Mr.  Andrew  rejoined  that  he  was 
oertain  a profit  could  be  made  by  purchasing 
( the  property  and  reselling  the  sites.  The  neces- 
j sity  for  the  improvement  was  palpable  to  all  who 
{travelled  in  the  vicinity.  A memorial  to  the 
’Metropolitan  Board  on  the  subject  was  agreed 
to  by  a large  majority,  and  it  was  also  resolved 
to  forward  the  plans  to  the  Board. 


IFIRE  RISKS  INCIDENTAL  TO  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

Lj  A lecture,  illustrated  by  many  expeiiments 
4 was  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
lithe  3rd  inst.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S., 
on  “The  Fire  Risks  Incidental  to  Electric 
}j  Lighting.”  Having  shown,  among  other  in- 
stances of  the  combustion  of  ordinarily  incom- 
abustible  materials,  how  wires  of  different 
((kinds  of  metal  become  incandescent  or  burned 
■'when  electrio  currents  were  paseed  through 
ethem,  the  lecturer  proved  that  coal  gas  might 
be  ignited  by  the  smallest  eleotrio  spark,  and 
• that  gutta-percha  and  other  substances  com- 
limonly  used  for  insulating  electrio  wires  might 
be  fired  by  irruptive  discharges  of  electricity. 
9 The  different  characters  of  the  currents  em- 
flployed  for  arc  lights  and  for  incandescent 
ulamps  were  explained,  and  incandescent  lamps 
nplaced  against  muBlin  ourtains  were  broken,  to 
njprove  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a fire  from 
jl&uch  an  acoident.  Mr.  E.  J.  Paterson  Bhowed 
mhow  an  incandescent  lamp  fitted  in  a red  lamp 
■.might  be  used  for  safety  in  the  photographer’s 
istudio,  with  a small  portable  battery  of  his 
^invention.  There  were,  no  doubt,  the  lecturer 
lisaid,  in  concluding,  dangers  in  the  employment 
oof  electricity  for  lighting,  but  with  reasonable 
‘OjprecautionB  he  believed  electricity  might  be 
fused  more  safely  than  gas.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
ViF.R.S  , who  presided,  remarked  that,  while  he 
lhad  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  called  atten- 
tion to  some  dangers  which  had  to  be  guarded 
li, against  in  the  use  of  electricity,  there  was  no 
^reason  why  those  who  could  make  the  lightning 
ibarmless  should  not  control  machine  ourrents. 
oProperly  and  scientifically  employed,  eleotricity 
i affoideda  means  of  artificial  illumination  which 
;> oould  be  rendered  absolutely  and  perfectly  safe. 
.'It  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
b iimid  householders  if  the  electrical  lighting 
(j companies  and  the  fire-offices  would  agree  upon 
i set  of  rules  having  the  approval  and  sanction 
>d  )f  the  leading  electricians. 


Conversazione. — The  President  and  Council 
>f  the  Royal  Sooiety  of  Painters  in  Water- 
ti  lolours  have  issued  invitations  “to  have  the 
lonour  of  meeting  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,”  on  Tuesday,  the  16th 
' n8tant. 


PROVINCIAL  THEATRES. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  considerable  interest  your 
reports  and  remarks  on  the  London  theatres,  and 
the  protection  of  the  same  from  fire.  You  have  in 
London  the  Homo  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  licensing 
magistrates,  and  Captain  Shaw,  C.B.,  to  look  after 
them  ; but  what  about  the  provincial  theatres? 
Are  wo  to  be  allowed  to  be  crushed  in  panics  or 
burnt  in  fires  occurring  at  such  ? Surely  what  is 
good  in  the  shape  of  legislation  for  theatres  in 
London  is  equally  so  for  theatres  in  the  country. 
There  are  many  theatres  which  have  no  pretension 
whatever  to  being  possessed  even  of  a fifty-shilling 
fire-pump  on  the  stage  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building.  A Provincial. 


itlDCrliS. 

Examples  of  Iron  Roofs.  By  Tuos.  Timmins. 
Vol.  I. — Outlines  of  Principals,  Detai's  and 
Weights,  Details  of  Purlins  and  Ventilators, 
Strengths  of  Columns  and  Struts,  Diagrams 
of  Strains  to  Actual  Loads,  Diagrams  and 
Multipliers  to  Load  of  1.  London:  Thos. 
Timmins,  28,  King’s-road,  Peckliam.  1882. 
Tiiese  outlines  and  calculations  are  intended 
mainly  for  the  use  of  architects,  surveyors, 
and  builders,  and  will  be  found  valuable. 


British  Mezzotinto  Portraits  ; being  a Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  these  Engravings  from  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Art  to  the  Early  Part  of  the 
present  Century.  Arringed  according  to  the 
Engrave^-s;  the  Inscriptions  given  at  full 
length;  and  the  Variations  of  State  precisely 
set  forth  ; accompanied  by  Biographical  Notes, 
$'c.  By  John  Chalonui  Smith,  B A.  Part 
iV.,  Division  1.  London  : Henry  Sotheran  & 
Co. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  previous  issues 
of  this  useful  work,  and  need  Bimply  mention 
the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  the  fourth 
part.  The  stcond  division  of  this  part  will 
include  a history  of  the  art,  and  an  index  of 
painter?. 


IFeaZe’s  Rudimentary  Series  (227).  A Treatise 
on  Mathematics  as  applied  to  the  Constructive 
Arts,  illustrating  the  various  Processes  of 
Mathematical  Investigation,  by  means  of 
Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algtbraical  Equa- 
tions and  Practical  Examples;  also  the  Method 
of  analysing  Principles  and  deducing  Rules 
and  Formula}  appli  able  to  the  Requirements 
of  Practice.  By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.,  Past 
President  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society.  London  : CroBby  Lockwood 
& Co.,  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  Ludgate- 
hill.  1882. 

A SECOND  edition  of  this  compendious  little 
volume  has  been  published,  and  will  be  found  to 
include  a new  part  dealing  with  the  higher 
mathematics. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Hints  for  Investors,  being  an  Explanation  of 
the  Modes  of  transacting  Business  on  ibe  Stock 
Exchange  ; to  which  are  added  Comments  on 
the  Fluctuations  and  Table  of  Quarterly  Average 
Prices  of  Consols  since  1759.  By  Walter  M. 
Playford,  Swcrn  Broker.  London  : Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.  1882.”  The  title  fully 
explains  the  objeot  of  this  little  book.  It  is 
written  by  a practical  man,  and  may  be  read 
usefully  by  all  who  are  interested  in  invest- 
ments or  desire  to  be. “The  Handbook  to 

the  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  end  Suffolk. 
By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  author  of  ‘ The  Swan 
and  Her  Crew,’  &c.  London  : Jarrold  & Sons, 
3,  PaternoBter-buildiDgs.”  We  believe  this  is 
the  only  handbook  ever  issued  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  these  beautiful  inland  waters,  beauties  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  tourists  are 
strangers.  Mr.  Davies  is  not  unknown  as  an 
author,  having  written  that  capital  book  for 
boys  “The  Swan  and  Her  Crew,’’  published  by 
Messrs.  Warne  & Co.  A pood  map  accom- 
panies the  book,  which  is  the  only  key,  pub- 
lished in  one  sheet,  to  these  inland  waters. 

“ A Practical  Treatise  on  Coach-building,  Histo- 
rical and  Descriptive, 'containing  fall  Informa- 
tion of  the  various  Trades  aDd  Processes  in- 
volved, with  Hints  on  the  proper  keeping  of 
Carriages,  &c.  With  fifty-seven  Illustrations. 
By  James  W.  BurpeBS.  London:  Cioeby 
Lockwood  &■  Co.”  This  forms  a new  part  of 
Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series,  and  comes  in  time 
to  help  the  Coacbmakers’  Company  in  their 
endeavours  to  elevate  the  trade. “ Middles. 


brough  and  its  Jubilee : a History  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Industries.  With  Biographies  of 
Pioneers,  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Reid,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
London  : The  Gazette  Office,  62,  Ludgate-hill.” 
Mr.  Reid  published  this  volume  with  special 
reference  to  the  Middlesbrough  Jubilee,  but  it 
has  an  interest  beyond  its  temporary  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  it  includes  a concise  history  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  Middlesbrough,  and 
biographies  of  pioneers.  We  gave  not  long  ago 
some  particulars  of  the  remarkable  growth  of 
• he  town.* — —Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co., 
London,  announce  the  following  as  just  ready  for 
publication : — A new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
“ The  Manual  of  Colours  and  Dye  Wares  : their 
Properties,  Applications,  Valuation,  Impurities, 
and  Sophistications,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the 
author,  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater  ” ; a handy  little  waist- 
coat-pocket volume  for  mechanics,  engineers, 
builders,  &o.,  entitled  “ Tables,  Memoranda,  and 
Calculated  Results,  selected  and  arranged  in  a 
compact  form  by  Francis  Smith.”  Messrs. 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  will  also  issue  imme- 
diately the  following  technical  works  in  their 
popular  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series  : — “ The 
Construction  of  Roofs  of  Wood  and  Iron,”  de- 
ducted chiefly  from  the  works  of  RobisoD,  Tred- 
gold,  and  Humber,  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.; 
“ Elementary  Decoration,  a Guide  to  the  Simpler 
Forms  of  everyday  Art  as  applied  to  the  Inte- 
rior and  Exterior  Decoration  of  Dwelling-houses, 
by  J.  W.  Facey,  jun.  and  “A  Practical 
Treatise  on  Handrailing,”  by  George  Collings. 


gUstcHmuir. 

Proposed  Lecture  Hall  for  St.  John’s, 
Hammersmith. — A meeting  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  John’s  was  held  in  the  school  on  the 
3rd,  to  consider  a scheme  for  erecting  a mission 
lecture-hall  in  the  parish.  The  Rev.  W.  A. 
Whitworth,  vicar,  presided.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  H.  A.  Dowse,  solicitor,  of  Highgate, 
formerly  churohwarden  of  St.  John’s,  had  pro- 
mised to  do  all  the  legal  work  free  of  charge. 
Mr.  Gough  had  also  given  his  gratuitous  ser- 
vices as  architect,  and  had  drawn  plans  with 
which  the  Church  Council  were  much  pleased. 
The  whole  of  the  site  would  be  occupied  by  the 
Lee  ure  Hall,  109  ft.  by  30  ft.  9 in.,  class  rooms 
and  kitchen  being  provided  in  the  basement.  It 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bloxam,  “ That  as  many  of  the  Tower  Build- 
ing Committee  as  are  still  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Churchwarden 
Alderton,  be  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  scheme,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number.”  The  motion  was  car- 
ried with  only  one  dissentient.  A discussion 
arose  as  to  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
purchase  the  freehold  of  the  site.  It  was  stated 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  would  grant  a loDg 
leaee  at  24 Z.  ground-rent,  and  would  also  ad- 
vance 1,000?.  at  4 per  cent,  on  the  security  of 
the  buildiDg. 

New  Process  of  Dealing  with  Sewage 
Sludge. — Hitherto  the  great  drawback  to  treat- 
ing sewage  by  precipitating  processes  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  drying  and  disposing  of  the 
resultant  sludge.  At  the  Coventry  Sewage 
Works,  which  we  described  Borne  four  or  five 
years  ago,  it  is  stated  that  the  difficulty  has  now 
been  overcome  in  the  following  manner:  — The 
slndge  is  pumped  into  an  iron  trough  which 
supplies  two  cylinders,  and  is  forced  from  these 
into  presses  by  one  of  Johnson’s  patent 
air-compressors.  Once  within  the  presses,  the 
pressure  is  kept  constant  and  uniform,  and  the 
water  of  which  the  sludge  is  chiefly  composed 
pours  out  in  continuous  Btreams,  leaving,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  process  (which  occupies  only 
a few  hours),  the  sludge,  in  the  form  of  dry, 
firm  sewage  cakes,  3 ft.  by  3 ft.,  and  l£  in.  in 
thickness.  In  this  form  the  sludge,  which  was 
before  an  almost  unsaleable  commodity,  now 
meets,  we  are  told,  with  a brisk  demand,  being 
readily  purchased  by  farmers.  Have  these 
cakes  been  analysed  ? 

Improved  Mortar. — Sawdust  is  better  than 
hair  in  protecting  rough-cast  from  peeling  and 
m aliDg  under  the  influence  of  frost  and  weather. 
The  sawdust  should  be  first  dried,  and  then 
thoroughly  sifted,  in  order  to  remove  the  coarser 
particles.  A mixture  is  then  made  of  two  parts 
>-awduet,  five  parts  sharp  sand,  and  one  part 
cement,  which  should  be  thoroughly  stirred 
together,  and  then  incorporated  with  two  parts 
of  lime. — Per  Technilcer. 

* Vol.  xli.,  p.  413. 
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Grocers'  Machinery. — Messrs.  Newsom  & 
Sods,  of  Cork,  have  been  busy,  daring  the 
past  couple  of  months,  in  making  additional 
improvements  in  their  extensive  establishments. 
They  have  had  erected  machinery  of  great 
power  for  the  various  operations  connected  with 
the  cuttiDgof  sugar,  coffee-roastiDg,  tea-mixing, 
&c.  In  the  sugar-warehouse  they  have  a six- 
horse  power  gas-engine  driving  the  different 
machinery  in  that  department,  including  a 
twelve-horse  hoist  for  carrying  sugar  and  other 
good 8 between  the  basement  and  the  several 
floors.  This  “ cage,”  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  firm  of  R.  Waygood  & Co.,  is  furnished  with 
patent  safety  gear,  which  appears  to  be  so 
simple  and  reliable  that  it  cannot  fail  to  act 
effectually  in  case  of  the  rope  breaking.  To 
prevent  the  cage  “over-winding,”  it  has  an 
automatic  Btop  at  the  top  and  bottom,  which 
certainly  is  a very  necessary  precaution.  Sugar- 
cutting  is  a branch  of  the  grocery  trade  of  great 
importance,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  much 
simplified  by  the  machinery  erected  in  this 
establishment  by  Messrs.  Waygood  & Co.,  who 
have  supplied  all  the  new  machinery  under 
notice.  The  sugar-loaves,  on  arriving  at  the 
cutting-floor,  are  stripped  and  taken  to  a sugar- 
saw.  The  loaf  is  placed  in  a cradle  on  one  side 
of  the  saws,  held  tightly  by  a series  of  forks, 
which  is  done  bv  simply  turning  a screw.  When 
the  machine  is  started,  the  loaf  is  cut  into  slabs 
in  less  than  a minute,  and  may  then  be  bodily 
deposited  on  the  tray  of  copper.  The  slabs  are 
dropped  through  divisions  in  the  tray  and  leave 
the  machine  in  perfect  cubes.  The  machine  is 
capable  of  cutting  one  ton  and  a half  of  sugar 
per  day.  At  the  end  of  the  sugar-lofc  is  fixed 
a patent  gas  heating  coffee-roaster  with  atmo- 
spheric burner.  The  coffee  is  first  placed  in  a 
steel  os  Under,  which  is  driven  by  a belt  from 
shafting.  The  gas  is  ignited  and  the  air-pumps 
set  in  motion,  by  means  of  which  a clean  hot 
flame  is  produced  the  whole  length  of  the  cylin- 
der by  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  The  coffee, 
when  roasted,  is  turned  into  a cooler,  on  which 
it  is  run  back  to  the  fan  and  cooled  in  five 
minutes,  the  whole  process  of  roasting  and 
cooling  averaging  about  thirty  minutes. 

Brentwood. — The  second  part  of  the  Warley 
Mount  Estate,  advertised  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper  on  the  25th  inst., 
deserves  attention.  The  land  lies  near  Brent- 
wood Station,  between  which  place  and  Liverpool- 
street  the  Great  Eistern  Railway  Company  run 
an  excellent  service  of  about  forty  trains  daily. 
The  country  for  miles  round  is  beautifully  undu- 
lated and  well  wooded,  affording  a variety  of 
charming  views  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  rival. 
From  Warley  Gap,  within  five  minutes’  walk  of 
the  estate,  a spot  well  known  to  artists,  may  be 
seen  the  Thames  winding  its  course  pnet  and 
below  Gravesend,  while  the  Kentish  hills  are 
visible  for  many  miles.  The  many  attractions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  combined  with  the  great 
salubrity  of  the  air,  have  made  Warley  a 
favourits  residential  town,  and  the  estate  in 
question  is  entirely  laid  out  for  residences  of  the 
best  class. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  Consulting  Chemist 
and  Gas  Examiner  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  died  on  Sunday,  the  7th  instant, 
after  a brief  illness.  He  was  born  at  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1817,  and  was,  consequently, 
in  bis  65rh  year.  He  was  a man  of  high  attain- 
ments, cultivated  intelligence,  and  great  urbanity 
of  manner.  One  of  his  last  works  for  the  Board 
was  the  preparation  of  a report,  in  conj unction 
with  the  Engineer,  on  the  pollution  of  the  Lower 
Thames  by  the  Main  Drainage  Works,  in  reply 
to  the  report  to  the  Thames  Conservanoy  Board 
by  Captain  Calver,  and  he  was  occupied  up  to 
the  time  of  bis  death  in  farther  analyses  of  the 
water,  in  an'icipation  of  a Governmental  inquiry. 
The  Board  loses  in  Mr.  Keates  an  able  and 
energetic  < ffi"er. 

The  Sunday  Society. — Next  week  will  be 
one  of  the  busiest  on  record  iu  connexion  with 
this  Society.  On  Sunday  two  art  exhibitions 
will  be  open — the  Graphic  and  the  Society  of 
British  Aitists — tickets  for  which  may  be  bad 
on  application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  a national  conference  of 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country- 
will  meet  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  and 
in  the  evening  a large  meeting  will  be  held  ar 
St.  James's  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
Viscount  Powerscourt.  On  Thur.-day  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven  will  bring  the  Sunday  Opening 
Question  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  moving 
the  same  resolution  that  Mr.  George  Howard  is 
to  propose  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday. 


Short  “ Quantities.” — At  a meeting  of  the 
Brentford  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  3rd  inst., 
a letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Monson,  the 
architect,  stating  that  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Brunsden,  the  contractor  for  the  new 
school,  stating  that  a mistake  had  been  made  in 
taking  cut  the  “ quantities”  for  the  new  schools ; 
one  heading,  in  reference  to  roofing,  should  have 
been  marked  “ squares,”  whereas  it  was  only 
marked  “yards.”  That  involved  an  addition  of 
250i.  to  the  amount  of  Mr.  Brunsden’s  tender. 
Mr.  Brunsden  had  sent  a letter  to  the  same 
effect  to  the  clerk  of  the  guardians.  Mr.  Marshall 
said  the  letters  in  qnestion  had  been  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  but  they  had  no  special 
report  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Miller,  who  had 
made  out  the  quantities,  had  been  before  the 
committee  and  examined,  and  stated  that  there 
were  119  yards  10  feet  in  one  case  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  squares  ; it  was  the  fault  of 
the  printers.  But  Mr.  Miller’s  original  draft  of 
the  specifications  had  not  the  word  “square” 
marked  upon  it  at  the  place  in  question.  He 
(Mr.  Marshall)  thought  that  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  guardians.  Mr.  Miller  contended 
that  although  it  was  not  marked  squares  it  was 
generally  understood  to  mean  squares  and  not 
yards.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Building 
and  House  Committee. 

A Brass  for  America.  — Messrs.  Cox, 
Sons,  Buckley,  & Co.,  of  Soathampton-street, 
Strand,  have  just  execnted  a brass  in  memory 
of  the  late  President  Garfield.  It  is  in  tbe 
Btyle  of  tbe  old  brasses  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  the  top,  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  work, 
there  is  represented  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  also  two  shields, 
representing  the  arms  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey,  on  each  Bide  of  a sword,  with  an 
appropriate  and  simple  inscription,  stating  when 
and  where  he  was  shot  and  died.  The  brass  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Elberon, 
adjoining  the  house  in  which  the  President  died ; 
and,  although  General  Garfield  was  not  a Church- 
man, this  was  the  last  place  of  worship  he 
attended. 

Tlie  Line  of  Frontage  Question  at  Be 
Vere  Gardens,  Kensington. — Tn  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  before 
Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  Mr. 
Channel!  moved,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Elsden,  for  a 
rule  calling  upon  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex 
to  show  cause  why  a mandamus  should  not  issue 
directing  them  to  hear  and  determine  an  appeal. 
The  question  involved  was  whether  an  appeal 
lies  under  certain  sections  of  the  Metropolitan 
Management  Act  with  reference  to  the  line  of 
buildiug,  which  required  the  demolition  of  the 
applicant’s  house.  The  Court  held  there  was 
no  suoh  appeal,  and  refused  the  rale. 

City  Churches.— In  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  London  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Union  of  Benefices 
(London)  Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford 
greater  facili  ies  for  the  removal  of  churches 
from  the  City  proper  to  border  parishes.  Lord 
Onslow  advocated  the  Bill,  while  thinking  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  that  it  re- 
quired amendment  in  Committee.  After  some 
lengthened  criticisms  on  the  part  of  Lords 
Carnarvon  and  Midleton,  Lord  Granville  sup- 
ported the  motion,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  A week  or  two  since  we  men- 
tioned the  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

A New  Church  struck  by  Lightning. — 
The  spire  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church  at 
West  Hattlepnol  was  on  the  1st  inst.  struck  by 
lightning,  whioh  displaced  two  of  the  prongs  of 
the  lightning-conductor,  splitting  the  latter  in 
two.  The  current  then  ran  downwards  till  it 
met  the  metal  spouting,  which  it  cracked,  and 
fnsed  the  metal  at  the  joint,  and  thence  it  seems 
to  have  passed  into  the  church,  where  it  melted 
one  of  the  lead  pipes  for  the  gas  supply,  but  did 
little  other  damage.  Was  the  conductor  fixed 
by  men  who  understood  their  work  ? 

Public  Offices.  — A Government  Bill  has 
been  issued,  the  objeot  of  which  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  the  improvement,  enlargement, 
rebuilding,  and  concentration,  of  the  offices  used 
as  tbe  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office.  The  sites 
affected  are  iu  Spring-gardens,  Charing-cross, 
Whitehall,  and  St.  James’s  Park.  On  the  back 
of  the  Bill  appear  the  names  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  and  the  lamented  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  at  Richmond,  S.W.,  Mr.  C.  Oatway, 
of  Barnstaple,  who  had  acted  as  clerk  of  tbe 
works,  was  presented  with  a handsome  time- 
piece as  a recognition  of  faithful  service. 


The  Fatal  Fall  of  a Chimney  shaft  at 
Rotherhithe. — The  coroner’s  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  a little  boy  named  Joseph  Charles. 
Coker,  aged  two  years  and  a half,  who  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a chimney-shaft,  in  Rother-J 
hithe,  during  the  gale  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,t 
has  been  concluded.  It  appears  that  a shaft  on 
some  adjoining  premises  was  blown  down,  carry- ) 
iog  with  it  the  kitchen  chimney  of  the  house  iui 
which  the  parents  of  the  deceased  lived.  Mr. 
Coker,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  said  ha  wasi 
not  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Hei 
was  not  surprised  to  find  the  shaft  had  been: 
blown  down,  for  he  had  known  that  it  was  in  a 
dangerous  slate  for  two  years.  He  had  com-i] 
plained  to  Mr.  Snooke,  the  Rotherhithe  Distrioti 
Surveyor,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  The 
mortar  at  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  had', 
perished,  and  the  shaft  was  at  least  25  ft.  higher: 
than  the  roof  of  the  factory.  Mr.  Snooke  was: 
unable  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  inquest, 
owing  to  serious  illneaB.  The  inquiry  was, 
therefore,  adjourned,  but  Mr.  Snooke  was  againi 
unable  to  be  present.  A letter  wiitten  by  him' 
to  the  coroner  was  read,  in  which  he  stated  thati 
it  was  untrue  that  he  had  ever  had  his  atten-i 
tion  called  to  the  shaft  by  Mr.  Coker.  MrJ 
Coker,  recalled,  still  adhered  to  his  original 
statement,  and  produced  wbat  purported  to  bel 
a copy  of  the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Mri 
Snooke  describing  the  dangerous  character  ol 
the  shaft.  There  was  no  date  to  the  dooumentp 
but  Mr.  Spencer,  a surveyor,  was  called  tc 
prove  that  the  letter  was  written  by  his  advictij 
two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  inspection] 
he  had  then  made  of  the  shaft.  The  fault," 
was  that  the  brickwork  had  not  been  properly! 
bonded  at  the  base.  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  Burtl 
veyor  to  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry,  deposed  tha, 
there  were  hundreds  of  similar  chimneys  ii 
Rotherhithe  whioh  had  been  erected  prior  t< 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  if  all  were 
condemned  that  might  be,  half  Rotherhith: 
would  be  called  in  question.  The  gale  whioi 
hurled  the  shaft  down  had  a pressure  of  30  lb.  t. 
the  square  inch.  The  jury,  after  a loDg  doliberai 
tion,  recorded  a verdict  that  the  death  of  th: 
child  was  accidental.  They  recommended  that 
in  all  cases  the  authorities  should  give  prompj 
attention  to  all  complaints  of  daugeroml 
structure  s. 

The  Rescue  of  Epping  Forest  from  tbtj 
bands  of  the  spoiler  has  been  a long  and  diffiout 
task,  and  the  Corporation  of  London  are  desenl 
ing  of  all  honour  for  the  very  important  panl 
they  have  taken  in  preserving  the  forest  to  tfctjl 
use  of  the  public  for  ever.  Ten  years  ago  il 
would  have  seemed  impossible  that  Buoh  I 
viotory  as  has  been  won  by  the  Corporation 
could  by  any  means  have  been  achiever! 
How  great  the  victory  was,  &ays  the  Times,  maii, 
be  seen  at  a glance.  In  1851  the  area  of  tttl 
open  forest  was  little  short  ol  6,000  acres;  il 
1871  it  had  dwindled  to  just  nnder  3,000.  Til 
district  which  her  Majesty  on  Saturday  lal 
declared  available  for  her  people's  enjoy  men 
extends  to  about  5,600  acres. 

A Presentation. — Mr.  Robert  Brownin 
arrived  at  his  seventieth  birthday  on  Sunda 
last,  and  to  commemorate  the  event  some  of  b 11 
admiring  friends  presented  him  with  a set  of  h: 
works,  handsomely  bound,  inclosed  in  a carve* 
oak  case,  designed  and  well  carved  by  Mif 
Geo.  Alfred  Rogers.  The  carviDg  includtl 
emblems  of  the  “ Ring  and  the  Hook.”  “Trayl 
“Good  News  from  Ghent,”  “ Red  Cotton  Nighlj 
cap  Country,”  “The  Glove,”  “The  Gvmdolafr 
“The  Star,”  “ Music  and  Painting,”  and  “ Bel'l 
and  Pomegranates.” 

Tlie  Cripples’  Home. — Oo  this  Friday,  ty 
12th  inst.,  H.R.H.the  Princess  Louise  is  to  ops 
tbe  National  Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Bojl 
Wright’s-lane,  Kensington,  which  has  been  U 
constructed  and  added  to  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robin 
architect.  We  gave  some  particulars  of  ti 
buildings  two  or  three  months  ago. 

Sproxton  Church,  near  Melton  Mowbran 
Thirteen  tenders  have  been  received  for  restoritlj 
re-seating  in  oak,  erecting  new  organ-chambis 
and  vestry,  &c.,  for  the  above  church,  for  pi 
Rev.  A.  W.  Booker.  Mr.  H.  Woodyer  is  t f 
architect.  Tbe  tender  of  Mr.  Thos.  WoolS&fl 
contractor,  of  Stamford,  has  been  accepted,  Ill 

Charlestown.  — • A new  organ  - chambli 
vestries,  and  organ  have  been  added  to  fcji 
Independent  Chapel,  CharlestowD.  The  alte 
tions  and  organ-case  have  been  made  by  Mr.K 
Ramsbottom.  The  organ  has  been  construct  9 
by  Messrs.  Jardine  & Sons.  The  works  hi 
been  carried  out  under  the  inspection  of  Mesii ! 
Maxwell  & Tuke. 
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Oldham  and  its  Improvement.  — The 

[ Oldham  Express  of  the  6th  inet.  derotes 
No.  xxvi.  of  its  articles  on  “ Local  Celebrities  ” 
to  the  life  and  professional  career  of  Mr.  Thos 
Mitchell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  architect  of  the  New 
1 Free  Library,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
i laid  on  the  day  above  named.  In  this  building, 
by  the  way,  concrete  is  being  largely  used  for 
■ the  walls.  The  Express  asks, — How  long  will  it 
I tako  to  make  Oldham  into  a model  town  ? 
(“There  could  scarcely  be  a more  unpromising 
j situation  in  which  to  try  the  experiment ; but 
1 we  suppose  Oldham  is  where  it  will  have  to 
remain,  and,  therefore,  onr  policy  is  to  make 
l the  best  of  what  we  have.  In  the  first  place, 
Manohester-street  reqnires  to  be  relieved  of  its 
i present  excessive  vehicular  traffic.  Only  trams 
i and  passenger  conveyances  ought  to  be  allowed 
i to  traverse  it,  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  T 

imake  this  possible,  Union-street  requires  to  be 
carried  along  Um'on-Btreet  West  at  the  Barne 
level,  and  so  on  to  Napier-street  right  to  the 
Werneth  Park  wall,  where  it  might  take  a 
islice  off  the  Park,  and  thus  widen  Manchester- 
^street  sufficiently  to  allow  for  double  tram- 
dines.  When  this  road  was  made,  there  would 
bo  no  necessity  for  heavy  wagons  and  lurries 
,to  pass  through  the  town,  and  by  cutting  a 
Icorner  off  here  and  another  there  Manohester- 
istreet  might  be  so  widened  all  the  way  up  as 
to  allow  room  for  double  lineB  of  trams,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  loop-line  along  Union- 
street.  Oldham  is  certain  to  grow,  and  it  will 
require  more  lung  space.  An  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  preserve  all  the  open  spaces 
■still  available  in  the  borough.  There  ought 
to  be  a park  on  Oldham  Edge,  one  in 
|Ripponden-road,  and  one  on  Werneth  Brow. 

1 A theatre  onght  to  be  built  at  the  top  of 
iWaterloo-street,  opposite  the  Old  Mess  House, 
jlfvhich  onght  to  be  carted  away ; and  then, 
with  St.  Peter’s  Church  pulled  down  and  the 
site  of  the  graveyard  flagged  over  for  a play- 
ground for  the  children,  we  might  rest  conteut 
with  having  done  onr  best  out  of  the  unpro- 
mising materials  at  hand.” 

London  Water  Supply.  — Mr.  J.  F.  B. 
firth,  M.P.,  writing  in  House  and  Home  on  this 
>[iubject,  say 8 : — The  average  amount  of  water 
vlelivered  by  the  companies  in  1880  was 
1.42,000,000  gallons  per  day,  being  an  increase 
i of  nearly  8,000,000  gallons  on  1879.  Of  this 
wmount,  more  than  71,000,000  gallons  were,  we 
iire  informed,  sometimes  “grossly  polluted  by 

!ewoge  matters.”  More  than  61,000,000  gallons 
rero  “occasionally  so  polluted,”  aud  less  than 
)000  000  gallons  were  uniformly  of  excellent 
uality  for  drinking.  These  figures  are  an 
loquent  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  pur- 
iihasing,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  so  imperfect  a 
((apply.  It  is  noted  that  the  impurity 
RreasiDg,  and  was  greater,  both  proportionately 
and  actually,  in  1880  than  during  any  year  since 
i.ne  analyses  began  in  1868.  Dr.  Fraukland  also 
aitates  that  the  water  of  the  Thames  and  the 
<ea  is  becoming  every  year  less  suitable  for 
flomestic  ubo.  This  condition  of  things  is  most 
Jjrions,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
Jjapply  of  water  is  essentially  a municipal 
Bin ot ion.  It  is  an  article  of  primary  necessity, 
nod  upon  its  pure  and  sufficient  supply  depends 
It  a large  degree  the  health  of  the  town.  Under 
'rarious  Acts  of  Parliament,  ending  with  the 
Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  the  water  com. 
•sanies  are  subject  to  public  control,  and  they 
i ive  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  com- 
pleting systems  of  filtration,  but  from  the 
fiaturo  of  the  river  water  with  which  they  have 
jflt  deal  the  result  has  been  always  unsatis- 

Jotory,  and, — as  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
iseioners  say, — no  process  has  yet  been  devised 
! oleansing  water  once  contaminated  with 
"wage  so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  drinking.  If, 

' lerefore,  the  citizens  of  Greater  London  pnr- 
Enased  the  existing  water  Bupply,  one  of  the 
h'8t  duties  of  the  purchasing  authority  would 
e to  initiate  a fresh  supply  for  potable  pur- 
,)ees. 

Philharmonic  Theatre.  — Mr.  Frank 
anatcham,  of  Rugby-chambers,  Bedford-row,  is 
■'eparing  plans  for  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
e Philharmonio  Theatre,  Islington.  Acoommo- 
> jition  will  be  provided  for  2,500  people.  The 
•>:3ctrio  light  is  proposed  to  be  used  for  illumi- 
i :.ting  the  building. 

Messrs.  Merrick  & Sons,  of  Glastonbury, 
ive  contracted  to  restore  the  parish  church  at 
ist  Harptree.  The  restoration  was  planned  by 
elate  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  but  will  be  carried  out 
der  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
•o:e  diocesan  architect. 


Compensation  Case. — In  the  case  of  Dun- 
combe  and  Williams  v.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  a claim  was  made  by  the  freeholders 
for  12,000Z.  as  compensation  for  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  the  C >ck  Tavern  (celebrated 
for  its  literary  associations),  which  is  required 
for  the  widening  of  Fleet  - street,  between 
Cancery-lane  and  the  new  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice.  Mr.  Eiloartand  Mr.  G.  W.  Haines  gave 
evidenoe  in  support  of  the  claimants’  oase.  For 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  it  was  contended 
that  the  witnesses  examined  had  placed  the 
value  far  too  high,  and  that  at  the  very  utmost 
8,000J.  would  be  sufficient  compensation.  Mr. 
Orgill,  Mr.  Belton,  and  others  were  called  in 
support  of  this  valuation.  After  a short  con- 
sultation, the  jury  awarded  9,0001. 

lie  “ Burt”  Competition  at  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Shipwrights’  International 
Competition  Exhibition,  Fishmongers’  Hall, 
London,  E C , opened  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1882. — 
The  “Burt”  Prize  of  50Z.,  given  by  Mr.  Ex- 
Sheriff  Burt,  J.P.,  for  the  best  system  of  venti- 
lation for  ships,  was  gained  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Boyle  & Sons,  ventilating  engineers,  61,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  for  their  system  of  ventilation. 

Mea-ures  Bros.  & Co,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  demand  for  constructional 
ironwork,  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
further  extensions,  and  for  additional  office  ac- 
commodation have  arranged  to  remove  to  larger 
and  more  convenient  premises,  No.  57,  South- 
wark-street,  within  a few  doors  of  their  present 
offices.  In  the  drawing-office,  and  the  several 
offices  for  the  other  departments,  they  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  employers  with 
promptitude. 


For  the  erection  of  new  Testriea  and  organ-chamber, 
new  aisles,  and  lengthening  the  nave  of  I’oehampton 
Church.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomtleld,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  S.  Tucker 

Chappell £2,749  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,675  0 O 

Aries 2.623  0 0 

Adamson  * 8ona  2,556  0 0 

Harvey 2.400  0 0 

Gregory  2,205  0 0 

Aviss&Co 2,2  k)  0 0 

Parmentor  2,0:0  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Tne  Hall,  Bnsliey 
Mr.  It obert  Keirle,  architect.  Quanti-ies  by  Mr.  Edward 
Crutchloe  : — 

Turner... £7,799  0 0 

Boyce  7,487  0 0 

7,376  0 0 
7,150  ' 


Wa'erman  

Clifford  & Gough  .. 


7.100  0 0 
7,' 00  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Norfolk  Arms,  North 
End,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  W.  Hynam,  Walharn- 
grove.  architect  : — 

W.  H.  Smith £1,628  0 0 

J.  Edmoncs  1,610  0 0 

H.  Smith 1,39)  0 0 

R.  & W.  Pickersgill  (accepted)  1,330  0 0 


For  completing  No. 

Cadogan  and  Hans  P. 

Vernon,  architect  : — 

T.  Pina  & C i 

W.  Br.ss 

Geo  Shaw  

W.  Turn  as  

E.  Krauci9  

C.  Hunt  (accepted)  . 


33, 


M 


terrace,  for  the 
T.  Heygate 


..£2,036  0 
..  1,931  0 
..  1,810  0 
,.  1,777 
..  1.661 


1,6 


0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Crown  Tavern, 
E-sex- street,  Strand,  tor  Messrs.  Whi-bread  & Co.  Mr. 
It.  E.  'V..ra'.ey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Bri  'grain  £3,857  0 0 

Lancmead  & Way 3,797  0 0 

Ockiry 3,135  0 0 

liider  3 G78  0 0 

Stacey 3,675  0 0 

T.  Little  3,67 3 0 0 

J.  Beale  ^accepted) 3, -161  0 0 

For  (ho  Evtins  Memorial  Chapel,  for  the  Home  and 
Colonial  School  Society,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  King’s-cross. 
M-ssrs.  Shoppee,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney 

L ingmead  & Way £2,167  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,060  0 0 

Campion  1,970  0 0 

Macev  & Sons 1,919  0 0 

B.  Cook  1,933  0 0 

E.  La^rance  1,929  0 0 

H.  Burman  (aocep'ed)  1,597  0 0 

For  addi  ional  class-room  to  All  Saints’  Schools.  Notting- 
ham. Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied . — 

Bell*  Son £383  0 O 

H.  Middleton  366  0 0 

J no.  Cooper  318  0 0 

Marriot  & Wartnaby 314  0 0 

A.  B.  Clarke  (accepted) 302  0 0 


Miskin 6,891 

Oteeiry  *5.*5-5  0 0 

W.  Ku.g*  8ons*... 6,285  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  reductions. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Northampton 
Brewery  Company’s  premises  at  Northampton,  for  Mr. 
S.  L.  Beckham.  Messrs.  Seamell  & C--her,  archite.ts. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  S Sons  : — 
Buildings.— Contract  No.  1. 

Separate  estimate 

for  paving  Total, 
to  old  portion. 

...,£850  0 £4,2.5  0 

613  0 3.622 


J.  Gsrlick 

G.  Heap  

J.  Cuslord 

H.  Lovatt  

K.  Ilunkley  

J.  Watkin 

Boil < 

Beilis*  Co 

Forrester  & Co 

P'tgo.t  * Co 

Horton  & Sons  

Thornewill  & Warham 


49) 


0 3,146 


0 3,u;8 

....  6 8 0 3.003 

....  630  0 2,930 

Contract  No.  2. 

£2,150  0 

1,876  0 

1,650  0 

1,543  0 
1,423  0 


For  new  roads,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains,  fo 
th<  British  Land  Companv,  Limited,  on  their  estate  a; 
Leyt-'ii  Hall.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Mioheli,  surveyor  ;— 

Crockett,  St  Paucras £2.i2>  0 0! 

Dumnore,  Hornsey 1,963  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwe  1 1,863  0 0 

McKenzie  A Co.,  Finsbury  1,8«3  0 0 

Pei  I,  Bromley  1,351  0 0 

P zz  y,  Hornsey  i>320  0 0 

Keebie,  K ‘gem's  Park  1,234  0 0 

J.  Bloomtleid,  Tottenham 1,16)  0 0 

Ja>  bson,  Leyton  ],in  0 0 

AVilaou,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  ...  998  0 0 ! 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  huu^e,  at  Kington,  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Saund.-r-.  Mr.  R.  Carter,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

J.  B.  Woods £“96  0 0 

I.  ii -tone 795  0 0 

Niblett 790  0 0 

f“!u’uer 7e7  0 C 

765  0 0 

Oldndge 780  0 0 

*“rh<,r 719  0 0 

73)  0 0 

u 716  0 0 

Fergu-on  7 6 0 0 

Williams (j9o  0 0 

Tyerman 685  0 0 

Jyerett  660  0 0 

1 riesiley  & Gurney 638  0 0 

Johnson 616  0 0 

Copsey 6 JO  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Fountain  Tavern, 
Blackman-street,  Borough,  for  Mr.  H.  Heil 

J.  Beale  (accepted) £392  0 0 


For  cabinet  and  counter  Citings  at  the  "White  Horse 
Tavern,  Poole  Park  E-tate,  Par-on’e-green,  Fulham,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Chapman.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher,  architect : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted) £570  0 0 

Glass  Work. 

J.  Hatterslev  (accepted)  166  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  122.  Brick-1  me,  Bethnal-green,  and 
building  stables  in  rear,  for  Mr.  Giiggs.  Mr.  A.  Stanton 
Cook,  architect : — 

Thorn-  reon  & Son £575  0 0 

B.  Wire  660  0 0 

J.  F..Sargeant,  Hackney  (accepted)...  546  17  6 


Forlhe  erection  <>f  Fresby leriao  Church  and  schools 
East  Elanlppn<»!.  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banka,  architect.  Quan- 


tities by  Mr.  J.  Sergeant  -. — 
Rol-soo  * Sou,  Durham  .. 

Cockburo  

Snggci  * Sons  


..£0,467  0 
..  6,546  16 
..  5 630  0 


J.  Johnson,  West  Hartlepool 6,260  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  at  No.  452,  Bethnal-greec-road. 
Mr.  1.  W.  Forge,  architect : — 

£lever  • 0 0 

Irent  Bros 211  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted) 190  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  212,  Bethnal-green-road.  Messrs- 
Isaacs  * Florence,  architects 

Boyce  £1,350  0 0 

B-ilby  1,325  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  1,278  0 0 

Stirapaon  & Co 1,277  0 0 

8cri'  ener  & Co l'  |«G  0 0 

Tyerman 1,165  0 0 

Wire 1,150  0 0 

For  raising  portion  of  Rotherliiihe  Infirmary,  for  the 
Guardians  or  8t.  Olave’a  Cniou.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell 
& Sons,  architects  : — 

Wall  Bros £309  q 0 

Crockett 297  0 0 

BrooBwell  STC  10  0 

Bamford  (accepted) 257  1)  0 


Lor  pa  nting,  wbitewaeliiog,  Ac.,  at  the  St.  Oeorge’s 
Union  Ir.liimary,  Fniham  road,  tor  the  Guardians  of  St 
George’s  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  * Sons.archi- 


Tozer  

McCarthy  

c.  Waii 

8tephon9on 

Morris  (accepted)  .. 

Scott 

1), ms  ford  * Glitter  .. 


..£450  0 
. 436  0 
. 326  0 


212  0 0 ! 


For  forming  well-room,  &c.,  at  8t.  Luke’s  Workhouse 
for  the  Gu-rdians  of  the  Holborn  Union.  Mesars.  H.’ 
Saxon  Snell  & Sous,  architects: — 

Howard  £35 1 o 0 

Crockett 320  0 0 

W»li  Bros 282  0 0 

Bamf-rd 260  0 0 

Gaisford 212  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Culmington  Manor 
House,  Shopshire.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect 
Weale,  Ludlow  (accepted) £1,200  0 0 
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For  the  formation  and  construction  of  roads  and  sewers 
on  the  North  Park  Estate,  Hither-green-lane,  Lewisham. 
Messrs.  Tunley  & Boyle,  surveyors  : 

P.  G.  Pound £2.9W  0 0 


_ . Mayo 

J.  O.  B Marshall  

Bath  & Blaokmore  

Henry  Woodhams  

Taylor  A Co 

W.  Harris 

Wilkes  A Co 

H.  Crawford  (too  late) 

HoHidee  4 Stuart  

Blake  Bros 

A.  K.  Janies  

R Arams  

Ford  A Everett 

James  Pirsey 

G Acoek  

Beadle  Broe.  (accepted) 


2.274  15 
2,214  15 
2.176  0 
2.114  0 


For  the  Co  operative  Stores,  Brunswick  road,  Glou- 
cester. Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  architects  : — 

Cole £2,476  0 0 

Ashbee 2.400  0 0 

Kscourt  2,394  0 0 

Godwin  2,360  0 0 

Wibby 2.336  0 0 

Kioe  2.205  0 0 

Citi'terbuck  2,2/5 

W.  Jones 2,250 

Buckle 2.126 

Wingate  2.125 

Meredith  (accepted)  


1,975 


For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapel,  entrance  lodge  a 
gates,  laying  out  grounds,  Ac.,  lor  the  Burial  Bor- 


ardley 

Mr.  Alfred  8 

N e»et  t 

Ga'lick  

Foster 

Taylor 

Colemen 

Currall  A Lewis 

Bennett  

Jnn»8  

Smith  

Brannev  

Tildesley 

Hall  

Pi.  ktball  (accepted) 


Birmingham.’  Quantities  by  the  architect, 


..  £3, '00  0 i 
..  2.911  0 
..  2,861  0 
..  2.833  0 
..  2.826  0 
..  2,769  0 

,..  2.7J5  0 
...  2,730  0 
2,729  14 
...  2,709  0 
...  2.699  0 
. 2.468  0 
...  2,328  15 


For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop  situate  in  Church- 
street,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  Mr.  Alfred  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : — 

W.J.  Beae  £692  0 0 

J.  Hork  614  0 0 

G.  Parker  

MacFarlane  Bros 

liu-hens  A Mount 

J.  Garrnd  

Gentry  (accepted)  


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


•THK  BUILDKR"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s  per  annum, 
yrepai^  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINtKB, 
Publisher,  48,  Oatherlne-street.  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GEOUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PIOTOE  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


..£  2.8s 


For  alterations  and  additions,  Hill  House,  Streatham- 
common.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stouer  & S' 

Wall  Bros ' 

Chae.  Wright... 

Higgs  A Hill  

J.  A C.  Bowyer 

8'itnpeoD  A Son 

Nash 

Stephens  A Bustow  (accepted) 


For  alterations  and  additions,  and  an  entirely  new 
system  of  drainage,  at  Libiola  House,  May’s-hill-road, 
Short'ands,  K-nt,  lor  Mr.  R.  S.  Archbold.  Mr.  A.  R. 
HendersuD,  architect 

D.  Payne,  Bromley  (accepted). 


For  repairs  and  decorations  at  New  Park-road  Baptist 
Chapel,  Brixton.  Mr.  Frederick  Downing,  architect : — 
Thomas  Potterton  (accepted). 


For  repairs  ard  decorations,  for  Mr.  Richard  Higgins, 
it  “ Ferulea,”  Grove-road,  Clapham  Park  : — 

Thomas  Potterton  (accepted). 


The  ; 
Board 
Stantoi 


2,679 


Mr. 


For  additions  to  Marlborough  Co’lege.  Wilts. 

A.  E.  Siree'.  M.A.,  and  Mr.  A W.  Blnmfleld,  M.A. 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J«m-»  Gandy 


Mullmt. 

Dove  r<>-  , L ndnn  

L"V»tt,  VY  Iverhampton  

Silver  A ^oos.  Hlewon<1  

Goddard  A Bone,  P ruham 

Boreeman,  Wo  yerhampton  ... 
Stephens  A B -Stow.  Bristol  *.... 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  houpcs  in  the  Granville, 
road,  8>-ve'  oaks.  Mr.  K.  C.  t rook,  architect 

Botterill  £2.396  0 0 

Coos  aMe  1 790  0 0 

Dunt.all  1,778  0 0 

Bi»gbam 1.763 

Wiltshire 


1,743  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  for  Mr.  R.  G.  M, 
Brown,  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  architect  : — 

Durt.all £227  10  0 

Wiltshire  222  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house  at  Seal,  for  Mr. 
Moyce.  Mr.  Thos.  Potter,  architect : — 


.ounal  supply  of  broken  granite  for  Ound’e  Highway 
was  i-ivided  between  the  Knderby  and  Stoney 
i Granite  Company  and  the  Croft  Company. 


The  annual  supply  of  broken  granite  for  Kettering 
Highway  Board  was  divided  between  the  Enderby  and 
Stoney  Srauton  Granite  Company  and  Ellis  & Everard. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

K Builder  (It.  depends  entirely  on 


ince).— 


0 rtd  a 


iwu  la 


—A.  H — 3 — J F.  H. 

— W.  H — K,  H L.  B — W.  & Co — 
V 8-R.  A,  i Ci.— O.  H.-J  B.— 
r.  H.-J  W.-E  I B. — A. T. — W M. 
— W.  W.-R.  C.— B.  B — A A Co. — J.  J.  A Son. 


Doultmg  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  i 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone,  i 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  i 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHAELE8. 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  11  minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,: 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.: 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  inolndingi 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple:, 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Umin-r 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CEICKMAY.  Langbourn-' 
ohambers,  17,  Fenobarcb-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


AspEalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  ABpbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt 


- Q-J  ' 


S.-F.  M. 

. — A.  R.  H.— O 1 
— O L.-K  B.  A 
R.-  JAW  -M. 

A -H.  B.  M. 

I rtnlHuirnts  uf  (acts,  list*  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
.he  n.me  and  address  of  the  wndar,  not  neoessarUy  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 


add  re 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


6d. 


Yate9 £356  17  6 

Dnrtneli 290  0 0 

Wiltshire  215  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  works  required  in  the  covering  of 
gas  tanks,  Heywood.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  archi- 
tects : — 

F.  Dawson,  Bury. 


Accepted  for  the  works  required  in  the  erection  of  a 
brasstoundry,  Pendleton.  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  archi- 
tects : — 

J.  8tatham  & Sons,  Pendleton. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Queen’s  Head  Tavern. 
Amelia-street,  Walworth  - road,  for  Mr.  D.  Fothering- 
hnm : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted) .......£341  0 0 


Six  Lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under . . 

- h additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

‘ ~rad*  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ailve. 
. Competitions,  Contract'  Sale*  by  Auct'or 
applii-Atlnu  to  the  Puhllrhst. 
situations  wanted. 

FOUR  nine*  (aoout  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  Js.  Bd. 

Each  additional  line  Isbont  ran  word*! Os.  Bd 

RRPL1RS  TO  ADVRRTISEM  BNTb, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  “ The  Bonder,'' 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but,  muit  In  ell  case*  he  called  for,  and  ' 


Seyssel 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  EL  Glenn),  Office,  38! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floora 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roouasi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DEY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Wbitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  8.W» 
London.  [Advt. 


be  forwarded,  bt 
lelpt  produced. 


£ FOB  A BOX  li 


S UNDBR 

3d.  per  Week. 

6<L  per  Week 


THB  OHa 

For  Situation*  Wanted  ” Ad 

For  all  other  Advertisement* 

PRRI'AVMENT  18  ABSOLUTKLY  NECESSARY. 

Stamp,  muet  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  *mns  shoum  hr 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  paysbl. 
at  tbs  Post-office.  King-street.  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Pnbllsher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Oatherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issue  most  reach  the  offle. 
before  THREF  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIAL^, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


J L.  BACON  & CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATEI 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WABMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Housep,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitali 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLAOI 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


SANITARY  PAINT  COMPANY 


Liverpool  : 51,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET. 


London:  34,  LEADENHALL  STREET. 


Proprietors,  GRIFFITHS,  BERDOE,  & CO.,  Manufacturers  of 


PAINTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  ALL  PURPOSE! 


ENAMEL  PAINT. — Ready  for  use,  in  all  colours,  dries  quickly  with  a hard  glazed  surface  like  porcelain.  Two  Coats  equal  two  of  ordinei 
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Thausing’s 

Life  of  Albert  Diirer. 

HOUGH  we  may  regret 
that  so  much  of  the 
best  artistio  biography 
in  our  language  consists 
in  translations,  and  not 
in  original  work,  we 
are  glad  to  have  in  any 
form  a more  full  and 
learned  life  of  Albert 
Diirer  than  the  slighter 
biographies  existing  in 
onr  language,  especially 
as  in  England,  except 
among  a few  persons  who  have  given  special 
study  to  him  and  hia  works,  there  haDgs 
about  his  name  and  life  a certain  degree  of 
glamour  and  mystery ; he  is  a great  name, 
concerning  whom  people  know  very  little.  His 
fine  impressive  head,  with  its  masses  of  curliDg 
hair,  coupled  with  the  character  of  many  of  his 
designs,  suggests  vaguely  the  idea  of  something 
very  romantic  in  his  life  and  character,  an  idea 
which  his  detailed  biography  does  not  bear  out, 
his  character  and  social  circumstances  having 
been,  on  the  whole,  matter-of-fact  enough.  We 
have  no  translator’s  name  to  the  biography 
before  us;*  it  is  “edited”  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  from  whose  preface  it 
, appears  that  the  translation  has  been  a work  of 
co-operatioD,  having  been  rendered  a difficult  i 
i task  by  “ the  abstruse  and  often  involved  style 
i peculiar  to  much  of  German  literature,”  and  the 
i number  of  technioal  termB  whioh  had  to  be 
l represented  as  nearly  as  possible  by  English 
equivalents.  Dr.  Thausing’s  work  has  attained 
a high  position  in  German  artistio  biography, 
i having  been  the  result  of  much  time  and  careful 
i study,  by  a writer  who  had  special  opportunities 
of  studying  Diirer’s  paiotings,  and  who  has  also 
’ made  Diirer’s  letters  and  personal  traits,  as  far 
as  they  are  on  record,  a matter  of  careful 
i inquiry.  The  translation  reads  well  and 
I smoothly,  and,  if  it  correctly  represents  the 
I original,  may  be  called  a very  successful  speci- 
. men  of  the  difficult  art  of  reproducing  a book  in 
j another  language  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time 
:j  accurate  in  its  representation  of  the  original 
K meaning,  and  readable  as  an  English  book. 

I.  The  introductory  chapter  goes  into  some  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under 
j whioh  German  art  was  carried  on  just  before 
the  days  of  Diirer.  According  to  Herr 
Thausing,  Nuremberg,  seated  between  the 
£ -essentially  priestly  city  of  Cologne  and  the 
essentially  regal,  or  rather  imperial,  city  of 
((Prague,  escaped  the  extreme  influence  of  either 
i form  of  government,  and  was  pre-eminently  the 
free  city  of  a self-reliant  higher  community, 
who  were  not  bound  to  carry  out  art  in  forms 

•Albert  Diirer:  hia  Life  and  Works.  By  Moriz 

i ThauBing,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 
j Keeper  of  the  Albertina  Collection.  Translated  from  the 
i;German.  Edited  by  Fred.  A.  Eaton,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Academy.  With  illustrations.  London  .- 
John  Murray.  1882. 


calculated  to  please  and  satisfy  either  priestly 
or  courtly  influences.  They  took  their  own 
views,  and  followed  freely  their  own  paths,  and 
the  work  which  they  most  especially  aimed  at, 
perhaps  rather  instinctively  than  deliberately, 
was  to  give  to  the  human  figure  and  counten- 
ance the  expression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  time, 
not  merely  to  represent  them  with  outward  cor- 
rectness. “ The  importance  of  Van  Eyck’s  in- 
novation,” says  the  author,  " consisted  chiefly  in 
two  things  : the  introduction  of  landscape  into 
pictures,  and  the  development  of  individuality 
of  form  and  expression  in  the  human  counten- 
ance : ” and  he  comments  on  the  radical  dis- 
tinction  between  early  classic  art,  which 
modelled  the  naked  human  body  in  different 
attitudes  expressive  of  action  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  expression  of  the  features, 
and  the  tendency  of  modern  art,  which  began 
with  the  study  of  the  human  countenance,  and 
occupied  itself  with  the  expression  of  the  face 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  figure  only  in  a 
secondary  and,  for  a long  time,  in  a tentative 
manner.  This  tendency  to  regard  what  may  be 
called  spiritual  expression  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  painting,  Herr  Thausing  seems  to 
regard  as  especially  developed  in  Nuremberg  in 
consequence  of  the  free  life  there  which  dis- 
posed men  to  take  up  and  work  out  new  ideas, 
and  the  strongly  developed  moral  feeliDg  and 
earnestness  which  characterised  the  life  of  the 
people  and  made  itself  felt  in  their  art.  This 
earnestness,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  looked  for  be- 
neath rather  than  on  the  surface ; for  the  super- 
ficial life  of  the  Nuremberg  of  Albert  Diirer  was  . 
coarse  enough  in  its  minor  characteristics,  and  j 
Herr  Thausing’s  life  brings  out  a Bide  of  Diirer’s  , 
manner  and  character  whioh  will  to  many  seem 
rather  a startling  contrast  to  the  ideas  com- 
monly assooiated  with  his  name  as  that  of  a 
great  religious  painter.  But  beneath  this  super- 
I ficial  roughness  there  was  a substratum  of 
seriousness  which  comes  out  in  the  paintiDgs  of 
Diirer,  though  not  in  his  letters.  “ Without 
being  strictly  ecclesiastical,  the  Echool  of 
Nuremberg  was  deeply  religious,  and  without 
renouncing  the  truth,  it  remained  elevated  and 
full  of  warm  feeling.  It  did  not  certainly  attain 
to  purely  formal  beauty  according  to  modern 
ideas,  or  did  bo  only  conditionally,  for  it  aimed 
higher.  German  genius  is  not  satisfied  with 
mere  external  charms  if  it  cannot  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  the  inner  life. 
The  idealism  of  German  painting  consists  in 
this  struggle  to  give  expression  to  deep  and 
mysterious  inward  feeling.”  It  may  be  said 
that  there  has  been  in  German  art  of  every 
kind  rather  too  little  of  external  beauty  and 
too  much  of  “ inner  consciousneep,”  and  this  is 
certainly  to  some  extent  the  case  with  Diirer, 
whose  figures,  at  all  events,  are  seldom,  in  the 
material  BenBe,  beautiful,  though  he  often  showB 
great  riohness  of  effect  and  fine  design  in  the 
execution  of  accessories. 

Another  influence  on  the  German  art  of 
Diirer’s  time  existed,  Herr  Thausing  considers, 
in  the  position  which  just  then  began  to  be 


taken  by  wood  and  copper  engraving  as  a means 
of  popularising  art,  and  even  of  conveying  in- 
struction. The  little  opportunity  afforded  for 
wall  painting,  or  even  easel-painting,  on  a large 
scale  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  Italy,  drove 
the  German  artists  very  much  in  the  direction 
of  engraving,  and  the  method  of  the  manipula- 
tion carried  on  in  line  engraving  insensibly  in- 
fluenced their  style  even  in  painting.  But  a 
| more  important  result  of  the  growth  of  en- 
graving lay  in  the  power  whioh  it  gave  the 
' artist  of  appealing  to  a large  public,  more 
especially  in  illustrated  books,  wherein,  in  many 
cases,  the  illustrations  assumed  a great  im- 
; portance  in  comparision  with  the  text,  which 
was  little  more  than  an  excuse  for  them.  Thus, 
as  Herr  Thausiog  puts  it,  “labouring  for  a 
great  impersonal  public  contributed  materially 
to  raise  the  artisan  into  the  artist.  By  appeal- 
ing to  it  he  could  relieve  himself  from  any 
pressure  which  might  be  put^upon  him  by  his 
employer.  The  painter  could  venture  to  follow 
out  his  own  inspirations  in  his  designs  for  en- 
gravings on  copper  and  wood,  sure  that  a con- 
genial people  would  understand  them.  The  fact 
that  he  usually  waB  at  the  same  time  his  own 
printer  and  publisher  must  also  have  been 
favourable  to  his  worldly  prosperity.  For  the 
security  of  the  property  thus  created  he  placed 
a mark  or  inonogran  upon  his  work,  and  a well- 
regulated  community,  such  as  Nuremberg, 
watched  carefully  over  the  inviolability  of  these 
rights.  The  monogram  at  first  was  only  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  the  author  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  of  sale.  It  was  the  modern  con- 
ception of  personality,  the  thirst  for  fame 
characteristic  of  the  Renaissance,  which  added 
to  this  meaning  the  idea  of  an  intellectual 
property.”  We  confess  we  should  take  this 
statement  cum  grano.  The  monogram  beiBjj 
placed  so  conspicuously  as  it  usually  was  by 
Diirer  and  others  may  no  doubt  have  been,  to 
some  extent,  a matter  of  business,  a trade- 
mark, and  Herr  Thausing’s  suggestion  to  that 
effect  certainly  throws  an  interesting  new  light 
on  the  subject,  and  on  our  notion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries  with 
their  public;  but  that  there  was  no  idea  of  in- 
tellectual property  in  the  design,  and  no  desire 
for  intellectual  representation  in  connexion 
with  it,  we  should  very  much  doubt.  It  is  true 
that  the  Renaissance  gave  a great  impulse  to 
the  desire  for  fame,  and  in  regard  to  architec- 
ture it  introduced  a personal  element  which  had 
before  lain  almost  entirely  dormant ; but  we  do 
not  imagine  there  has  been  any  time  in  whioh 
art  worth  Epeaking  ©f  has  been  produced,  in 
which  there  was  not,  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
the  desire  for  personal  fame  and  recognition. 
The  feeling  is  innate  in  human  nature,  and 
perhaps  in  artistic  human  nature  above  all. 

Without  attempting  to  go  through  the  details 
of  the  life  of  the  painter  as  presented  in  these 
two  volumes,  we  may  touch  upon  some  of  the 
points  in  regard  to  which  Herr  Thausing  appears 
to  have  thrown  special  light  on  the  circum- 
stances, character,  and  career  of  Albert  Diirer 
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The  first  of  these  is  in  reference  to  his  domestio 
circumstances.  It  has  become  an  accepted 
belief  that  Diirer  Buffered  much  from  a tyrannical 
and  scolding  wife.  Herr  Tbausing  is  very 
anxious  to  rescue  the  wife  of  Diirer  from  this 
reproaoh.  There  is  evidence,  at  least,  that  it 
was  a marriage  of  affection  on  Darer’s  part,  and 
that  the  lady  possessed  (for  a Dutch  lady)  no 
inconsiderable  personal  charms.  According  to 
our  author,  the  whole  story  as  to  her  Xantippe- 
like  character  rests  upon  a single  letter  of  a 
certain  Pirkheimer,  a respectable  and  wealthy 
citizen  of  Nuremberg,  written  shortly  after 
Durer’s  death.  Pirkheimer  had  been  a friend 
and  constant  correspondent  of  Durer’s,  and 
must  have  known  about  as  much  of  his  private 
life  as  any  one  could  who  did  not  live  actually 
in  the  family.  His  accusations  against  the  wife 
are  given  in  plain  and  unmeasured  terms,  and 
denounce  her  as  having  shortened  Durer’s  life 
by  her  ill-temper.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
author  is  that  Pirkheimer  was  a sour-tempered 
old  virtuoso,  who  was  chagrined  against  Frau 
Diirer  for  having  given  away  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  certain  curiosities  among  the  relics  of 
Diirer,  which  he,  Pirkheimer,  had  coveted.  It 
appears  that  there  was  a taste  just  then  in 
Nuremberg  for  the  possession  of  stags’  antlers, 
which  formed  the  analogy  to  the  blue  china  of 
our  own  day  : and  Diirer  had  a prrticularly  fine 
pair  which  Pirkheimer  had  wished  to  purchase. 
That  Pirkheimer  was  very  enthusiastic  on  this 
Bubjeot  of  ant’era  is  evident  enough.  He  says 
he  would  have  given  anything  for  a fine  pair, 
and  “Albert  Diirer  had  one  beautiful  pair, 
which  I should  dearly  have  liked,  but  she 
(Durer’s  wife)  has  secretly  given  them  away, 
together  with  other  beautiful  things,  for  next  to 
nothing.”  This  statement,  it  may  be  observed, 
discredits  another  charge  of  Pirkheimer’ a against 
Agnes  Diirer, — that  she  was  grasping  and 
avaricious, — and  does,  therefore,  tend  to  throw 
soma  doubt  upon  the  correctness  and  fairness  of 
his  statements.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
ns  that  it  is  rather  a large  demand  to  make  upon 
the  reader’s  credulity,  that  he  should  translate 
all  this  testy  but  respectable  gentleman’s  very 
emphatic  charges  against  Durer’s  wife  for  ill- 
temper,  into  vexation  at  not  getting  something 
which  he  wanted  from  among  Diirer’s  relics. 
The  vexat:on  may  have  tended  to  induce  him  to 
air  his  feelings  about  her,  but  it  hardly  seems 
very  probable  that  it  would  have  led  him  to 
actually  inventing  oharges  which  there  was  no 
ground  for,  and  we  mast  regard  the  fact  of 
Albert  Diirer’s  domestic  disoomfort  as  still 
among  the  probabilities;  and  the  rather  as  the 
author  admits  that  there  is  no  extant  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  wife’s  character  and  temper,  to 
set  againBt  Pirkheimer’s  positive  evidence. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  whence  Diirer  drew 
his  characteristic  and  strongly-marked  Btyle, 
the  author  regards  him  as  indebted  directly  to 
only  one  artist,  Wolgsmut,  whose  pupil  he  was, 
and  who  had,  after  considerable  absence  from 
his  native  town,  Nuremberg,  returned  to  it  with 
a style  much  influenced  by  that  of  the  Van 
Eycks,  and  whioh  in  its  turn  influenced  his 
pupil  Diirer,  who  may  thus  have  been  regarded 
as  the  artistic  descendant  at  second-hand  of  the 
Van  Eycks.  Wolgemut,  though  his  name  is 
little  heard  of  now,  had  an  immense  reputation 
at  the  time,  and  a great  number  of  commissions, 
and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  adduced  by  Herr 
Thausing  both  that  Diirer  regarded  him  with 
great  respect,  and  that  he  consciously  imitated 
the  style  of  his  master.  Durer’s  father,  as  is 
well  known,  was  a goldsmith,  and  Diirer  was  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  same  craft,  and  actually 
learned  and  workor!  if.  fm- 


learned  and  worked  at  it  for  some  timj  during 
his  boyhood,  until  his  own  expressed  preference 
for  painting  led  to  his  being  removed  to  the 
studio  of  Wolgemut,  rather  unwillingly  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  who  (not  unnaturally,  per- 
haps) seems  to  have  grudged  the  time  lost  in 
the  goldsmith’s  work,  which  was  now  to  be 
abandoned.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Durer’s  apprenticeship  as  a gold- 
smith influenced  his  style  of  painting  at  all,  or 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  art  in  the  same 
category  as  the  art  of  painting,  and  which 
might  be  practised  simultaneously  with  paint- 
ing, as  some  of  the  great  Italian  artists  evidently 
regarded  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  his  own 
direct  and  written  definition  of  painting  as  the 
art  of  representing  things  in  relief  on  a flat  sur- 
face, and  which  he  evidently  considered  as  an 
art  sui  generis,  and  of  a higher  type  than  any 
other,  although  his  definition  seems  to  include 
what  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  art  of 
design,  on  a different  footing  from  painting 


properly  so  called ; and  the  evident  delight 
which  he  took  in  drawing  the  rich  and  bold 
ornamental  accessories  frequently  found  in  his 
engravings  seems  to  show  that  his  interest  in 
this  branch  of  drawing  was  very  great.  There 
is  evidence  also  that  he  studied  perspective 
systematically,  and  attached  great  importance 
to  it. 

We  must  regard  Diirer,  therefore,  as  essen- 
tially a draughtsman,  by  his  own  choice,  and, 
as  on  the  whole,  repudiating  or  passing  over 
what  are  called  the  lesser  arts.  It  appears  that 
he  occationblly  made  designs  for  ornamental 
objeots,  or  at  least  sketches,  for  a facsimile  of  a 
design  for  a fountain  is  given  by  Herr  Thausing, 
who  expresses  great  admiration  for  it.  We 
only  see  in  it  a sketch  of  what  would  have 
proved,  if  exeouted,  a very  poor,  thin,  and  in- 
effective piece  of  work ; and  it  is  certainly 
remarkable  how  tame  is  the  hand  of  the  same 
artist  in  making  a design  of  this  kind,  in  com- 
parison with  his  force  and  freedom  in  the 
higher  class  of  design. 

In  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a painter,  or 
what  is  now  somewhat  awkwardly  called  a 
“ painter-engraver”  (t.e.,  an  engraver  of  designs 
of  his  own  oiigination),  Diirer  must  have  been 
not  a little  influenced  by  the  state  of  social  and 
religious  freedom  of  Nuremberg  in  the  choice 
and  feeling  of  some  of  his  earlier  subjects. 
Nuremberg  was  anti-papistical,  and,  in  fact, 
jpposed  to  every  form  of  domination  which 
nterfered  with  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  aotion.  The  author  mentions  the  audacious 
and  somewhat  coarse  pictorial  satires  on  the 
Papacy  which  were  exeouted  by  Wolgemut 
about  the  time  that  Diirer  was  commencing  his 
career  as  an  artist,  and  were  openly  published 
with  the  artist’s  signature  or  “trade-mark” 
upon  them  connecting  them  with  his  own  studio; 
a oourse  which  Herr  Thausing  thinks  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  anywhere  at  that 
time  exoept  in  free  and  independent  and  wealthy 
Nuremberg.  He  notes  as  significant  the  fact 
that  at  this  very  time  Diirer  was  engaged  in  the 
same  oity  on  his  designs  in  illustration  of  the 
Apocalypse,  a book  from  which  so  much  of  the 
more  serious  satire  against  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  taken.  There  is,  in  fact,  without  any  direct 
expression  of  it,  a strong  underlying  Pro- 
testantism in  these  designs.  The  conventional 
figures  of  church  saints  and  hierarchs,  which  the 
painters  of  Italy  adopted  in  obedience  to  the 
pervading  influence  of  the  eccleBiological  idea, 
are  replaoed  in  Durer’s  designs  by  vigorous  and 
almost  naturalistic  figures,  in  which  he  seems  to 
seek  to  give,  in  his  own  peculiar  mixture  of 
ideal  action  with  the  realistic  costume  of  his 
own  day,  the  broad  force  and  meaning  of  the 
allegory,  without  bringing  it  in  any  special  way 
into  the  sphere  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
painting.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  among  several  points  ©f  resemblance 
between  Diirer  and  Michelangelo ; both  are,  in 
the  treatment  of  sacred  subjeots,  for  the  most 
part  so  wholly  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
influence  and  ecclesiastical  feeling,  so  large  and 
free  in  their  reading  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
Life  is  that  which  treats  of  Durer’s  second  visit 
to  Venice  about  1505.  It  is  suggested  that  one 
cause  of  his  wishing  to  be  in  Venice  about  this 
time  was  the  fact  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  the  German  Exchange, 
which  was  ultimately  decora’ ed  externally  by 
Titian  and  Giorgione,  and  in  which  Diirer  might 
have  wished  to  have  a hand.  The  very  idea  of 
Diirer  among  the  Venetian  artists  is  interesting, 
and  suggests  all  kinds  of  fancies  in  regard  to  the 
reciprocal  influence  on  each  other  of  the  Venetian 
painters  and  himself.  Diirer  had  considerable 
repute  in  Venice  already,  bat  it  appears  that 
his  work  there  was  ohiefly  in  executing  commis- 
sions for  the  German  residents,  especially  an 
altarp’ece  for  the  Church  of  San  Bartolommeo, 
which  was  the  German  ohurch  of  the  city. 
Diirer  complains  in  one  letter  to  his  friend 
Pirkheimer,  however,  that  it  was  not  very  pay- 
ing work,  and  that  if  he  had  not  bound  himself  to 
execute  this  work  for  the  Germans  he  might 
have  made  much  more  in  commissions  from  the 
Italians,  who,  he  says,  came  to  see  him  in  such 
crowds  that  he  was  forced  sometimes  to  hide 
himself.  “ All  the  nobles  wish  me  well,”  he 
adds,  “ but  few  of  the  painters,”  a position 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory to  Diirer.  One  of  the  painters  with  whom 
he  was,  however,  on  very  friendly  terms  was 
the  aged  Bellini,  who,  having  made  his  reputa- 
tion and  finished  his  career,  could  perhaps  better 
afford  to  look  with  complaoence  on  the  great  Ger- 


man rival  than  oould  the  younger  arcists  of  the-  ’ 
Venetian  sohool.  A story  is  related  concerning  ; 
him  and  Diirer,  the  relater  being  Diirer  him- 
self, that  Bellini  asked,  “as  a speoial  mark  of  i 
affection,  for  one  of  the  brushes  used  by  Diirer  r 
in  painting  hair.  Diirer  held  out  to  him  a 
number  of  ordinary  brushes,  and  told  him  to- : 
choose  one,  or  take  them  all  if  he  liked.  Bellini,  J 
thinking  Diirer  had  not  understood  him,  again  :s 
asked  for  one  of  the  particular  brushes  with 
which,  as  he  thought,  Diirer  was  accustomed  to  . 
do  his  fine  hair  painting.  On  this  Diirer  assured  ij 
him  that  he  used  nothing  but  the  ordinary  ji 
brushes,  and  to  prove  it  painted  on  the  spot  a :! 
long  lock  of  woman’s  hair  in  his  peculiar  :! 
manner.  Bellini  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  if 
to  several  people  afterwards  that  he  would  :i 
never  have  believed  it  if  he  had  not  seen  it  with  :i 
his  own  eyes.  The  story  is  very  characteristic  < 
of  Diirer,  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  take  <i 
pleasure  in  repeating  it.” 

Diirer,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  popular  idea  f 
which  his  grand  and  serious  countenance,  and  r 
the  melancholy  and  sombre  feeling  of  muoh  of  \ 
his  work  has  given  rise  to,  was  by  no  means  a-;‘ 
grave,  serious,  or  very  high-minded  man,  apart  i 
from  his  art,  but  was  a thorough  man  of  the  <| 
world,  looking  carefully  after  his  money-matters,  >( 
enjoying  his  fame,  fond  of  dressing,  and  Borne- 
what  vain  about  his  appearance,  and  given  to  < 
indulging  with  his  friend  Pirkheimer  and  others  ij 
in  exceedingly  coarse  and  even  obscene  “ chaff.'*  i 
The  extent  to  which  this  wa3  carried  is  shown  i 
in  the  joke  written  in  Greek  on  Pirkheimer’s  i( 
portrait,  which  is  given  in  its  Greek  form,  butil 
which,  as  the  translator  most  truly  says,  could 
not  be  translated  into  English.  Of  oourse,  thesei 
were  the  ways  of  the  time,  and  no  one  wouldl 
attaoh  too  muoh  importance  to  them  ; but  it  is,:j 
nevertheless,  curious  to  find  ho w much  the  realiBticil 
portrait  of  a great  artist  in  his  social  capacity:) 
may  differ  from  the  ideal  of  him  which  his  works;! 
would  suggest.  In  his  art,  he  seems  at  ther 
time  we  have  been  last  speaking  of  to  have-’i 
been  perfectly  assured  of  his  own  position  andi( 
exceedingly  independent  of  any  other  opinionjj 
He  observes  in  one  of  his  letters  fromi|i 
Venice  that  many  painters  there  stole  fromij 
his  engraved  works,  and  appropriated  his 
ideas,  and  then  afterwards,  he  adds,  “ they  find! 
fault  with  it,  and  say  it  is  not  like  antique  artyi 
and  therefore  not  good.”  From  the  indifferent! 
way  in  which  he  makes  this  remark,  Diirer  seemei 
to  have  felt  himself  quite  out  of  the  reach  olcj 
being  shaken  in  his  own  confidence  in  himselti 
by  any  such  criticism.  He  had  taken  a path  old 
his  own,  and  had  full  reliance  on  his  being  ini! 
the  right  way.  The  position  which  he  really  i 
took  in  the  art  is  well  summed  up  by  the  author! 
ia  a paragraph  immediately  following  that  from 
which  the  last  reference  is  taken.  “ Afteic 
feeling  his  way  long  and  anxiously  between': 
tradition  and  nature,  he  had  found  a language! 
fitted  to  express  the  deepest  feeliDgs  of  his  soulcl 
and  with  a mighty  effort  he  drew  together! 
within  one  harmonious  circle  the  opposite  poledl 
of  that  disturbed  age,  its  faith  and  its  know-if 
ledge.  The  full  stream  of  Christian  feeling  and: 
devotion  was  poured  by  him  into  a thousand)! 
new  forms,  taken  from  the  life,  and  of  which! 
German  sentiment  alone  could  appreciate  the! 
fall  depth  and  meaning.  The  stepping-stones  oil 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  lightly-tied  leading:1 
strings  of  the  antique,  were  discarded  and] 
thrown  aside,  and  unaided  he  reached  that  per; 
feet  and  matchless  manner  of  representing!) 
sceneB  of  sacred  history  which  has  since  beoomei! 
typioal,  and  in  which  the  whole  modern  worlc 
has  found  profit  and  edification.” 


MR.  C.  J.  FREAKE,  OF  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  London  Ga-.ette  has  announced  that  thd 
Qaeen  has  been  pleased  to  direot  letters  patent 
to  be  passed  under  the  Great  Seal,  granting  the!; 
dignity  of  a baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  ai 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  unto  Charles  Jamen; 
Freake,  of  Cromwell  House,  in  the  parish  o; 
St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington,  and  Fnlwell  Park) 
in  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  both  in  the  counttc 
of  Middlesex,  Esq. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Sir  Chas.  Freake’;1 
long  and  honourable  career,  and  his  many  aoL 
of  wise  liberality,  well  seconded  in  these  a 
he  has  been  by  Lady  Freake,  will  hear  wit- 
pleasure  of  the  bestowal  of  this  mark  of  honour 
Personally,  as  to  old  and  valued  friends, 
them  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 


eoffel 
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THE  A B 0 OF  THE  ELECTRIC!  LIGHT. 

GALVANIC  ELECTRICITY. 

Ok  the  countless  thousands  of  wayfarers  who 
pass  along  the  Thames  Embankment,  over 
Holborn  Viaduct,  or  through  any  other  London 
thoroughfare  lighted  by  the  eleotric  light,  and 
admire  the  latest  triumphs  of  eleotrioity  in  this 
direction,  perhaps  not  one  iu  a hundred  thousand 
has  the  remotest  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the 
marvel  is  accomplished. 

The  better  educated  portions  of  the  crowd 
have  a vague  idea  that  the  electricity  is  gene- 
rated Bomehow  or  other  by  a steam-engine,  and 
their  memory  very  possibly  harks  back  to  the 
days  of  their  boyhood,  when  they  used  to  be 
taken  to  the  Polytechnic  Institution  to  see 
alarming  sparks  of  electricity  bred  before  their 
eyes  by  rows  of  shrieking  steam  jets  ; but  they 
are  victims  of  a false  analogy.  They  also  know 
that,  like  the  force  that  carries  their  messages 
to  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  the  electricity  that 
feeds  the  electric  light  is  conveyed  along  the 
streets  through  wires ; but  here  their  knowledge 
ends.  The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  architects,  who  in 
their  younger  days  very  naturally  never  thought 
of  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  science 
of  electricity,  little  dreaming  that  its  latest  out- 
come,— a brilliant,  cheap,  safe,  and  wholesome 
illuminating  agent, — would  one  day  form  an 
important  faotor  iu  the  art  of  construction. 

Some  of  the  more  adventurous  of  our  readers 
may  have  determined  manfully  to  “ read  up  the 
subject,”  and  have  consequently  dipped  into  a 
few  books  on  eleotrioity,  but  only  to  find  them- 
selves totally  bewildered  by  a confusing  mass 
of  words,  such  as  “ tension,”  “ potential,” 

” ohm,”  “ cathode,”  and  “rheostat,”  which  most 
effectually  quench  their  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. The  fact  is  that  manuals  of  electricity 
are  written  either  for  technical  men  or  for 
scientific  students,  who  have  already  gone 
through  a certain  amount  of  training,  and  not 
for  popular  reading. 

The  principles  whioh  govern  the  production 
of  the  electric  light  are  exceedingly  simple, 
although  the  machinery  by  which  they  act  is 
comparatively  complicated.  The  object  of  the 
present  article  is  to  explain  these  principles  to 
the  unscientific  reader  in  the  terms  of  every-day 
life.  It  would,  of  course,  be  out  of  place  in  a 
journal  like  the  Builder  to  go  very  deeply  into 
the  matter,  or  describe  in  detail  the  numerous 
machines  and  lamps  at  present  in  use,  but  as 
any  intelligent  person  may  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  the  steam-engine  works 
without  knowing  the  name  and  purpose  of  its 
every  wheel  and  lever,  bo  let  us  hope  that  it  may 
be  equally  possible  to  make  those  who  may  at 
any  time  be  called  upon  to  fit  up  a building  with 
the  electrio  light  acquainted  with  the  principles 
that  govern  its  production. 

Eleotrioity  as  a foroe  was  first  known  to 
Theophrastus  (384-287  B.C.),  who  found  that 
when  yellow  amber  ( electron ) was  rubbed  with 
silk  it  attracted  light  substances.  As  far  as  the 
electrio  light  goes,  this  cardinal  faot  lay  fallow 
for  nearly  2,000  years,  until  1708,  when  a 
Dr.  Wall,  an  English  physician,  found  that  by 
rubbing  a long  thick  piece  of  amber  with  a silk 
fabric  it  emitted  sparks  accompanied  by  a pecu- 
liar orackling.  Dr.  Wall,  therefore,  was  the  first 
philosopher  to  prodace  light  by  the  aid  of  elec- 
trioity.  The  kind  of  eleotrioity  by  which  he 
produced  these  effeots  differs  considerably  in  its 
qualities  from  that  generated  by  eithera  galvanic 
battery  or  a magneto-electric  machine  ; it  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that 
its  effects  are  momentary,  whereas  those  of 
galvanic  electricity  are  constant  and  oontinuouB. 

I There  is  no  practical  analogy,  therefore,  between 
I Sir  William  Armstrong’s  hydro-eleotric  machine 
I at  the  Polytechnic,  which  generated  eleotrioity 
f by  the  f notion  of  a jet  of  steam  against  the 
■ «des  of  a boxwood  tubular  plug,  and  the 
l maohines  used  for  working  the  electrio  light. 
The  force  in  both  cases  is  identical,  but  it  is 
manifested  in  a different  manner.  The  effects 
of  frictional  and  galvanic  eleotrioity  may 
i roughly  be  compared  to  those  of  a gas  explosion 
and  a gas  engine.  In  the  ooe  case  the  force  of 
I the  combustion  is  spent  in  a moment,  and  with 
! terrific  violence;  in  the  other,  ignition  takes 
place  quietly,  and  the  force  generated  exerts 
itself  continuously.  A more  homely  illustration 
i may  be  found  in  a red-hot  poker  and  a foot- 
warmer.  The  force  is  thj  ame,  but  its  origin 
and  effects  are  different. 

j There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  striking  instance 
of  the  influence  of  apparently  fortuitous  cir- 


cumstances on  the  progress  of  science  than 
those  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  galvanic 
eleotrioity.  Arago,  in  his  panegyric  on  Volta, 
says  “ this  immortal  discovery  arose  in  the  most 
immediate  and  direct  manner  from  a slight  cold 
with  whioh  a Bolognese  lady  was  attacked  in 
1790,  for  whioh  her  physician  prescribed, — frog 
broth  ! ” The  lady  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Galvani, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Bologna.  Progs  were  provided,  killed,  skinned, 
and  their  hind-quarters  ohopped  off.  The  cook- 
ing of  the  broth  appears  to  have  been  oarried 
on  in  the  Professor’s  private  laboratory,  and 
Madame  Galvani,  who  was  superintending  the 
operations,  was  surprised  to  see  the  legs  of  the 
dead  frogs  twitch  violently  every  time  an 
assistant  took  Bparks  from  a frictional  electrioal 
machine  which  stood  dose  by.  The  lady  told 
her  husband,  who  repeated  the  experiment, 
with  the  same  results.  At  that  time  Galvani 
was  full  of  a theory  that  muscular  foroe  was 
eleotrioity,  and  he  saw  in  the  twitching  of  the 
frogs’  legs  the  confirmation  of  his  views. 
Madame’s  oold  still  continued,  and  frog  broth 
became  a standing  dish  in  the  Galvani  household. 
On  one  ocoasion  the  frogs’  quarters  were  hung 
on  an  iron  balcony  by  copper  hooks,  when,  to 
Galvani’s  astonishment,  the  muscles  again  began 
to  quiver,  although  no  eleotrioal  machine  was 
near.  Galvani  immediately  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  theory  was  proved,  and  that  the 
eleotrioity  which  moved  the  dead  musoles  of  the 
frogs’  legs  originated  in  the  musoles  themselves, 
— a theory  which  the  gentle  old  philosopher 
adhered  to  most  manfully  until  the  hour  of  his 
death. 

The  illustrious  Alessandro  Volta,  who  was 
then  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Como, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  several 
capital  discoveries  connected  with  frictional 
electricity,  repeated  Galvani’s  experiments,  and 
speedily  demolished  his  theory  of  muscular 
eleotrioity  by  showing  that  the  same  effeots 
oould  be  produoed  without  the  use  of  musoular 
fibre  at  all  by  uniting  the  edges  of  two  dissimilar 
metals  with  a piece  of  damp  cloth  between,  and 
that  the  musole  produced  electricity,  not  because 
it  was  muscle,  but  because  it  was  damp. 

In  1780  Volta  discovered  the  voltaic  or 
galvanio  pile,  the  venerable  father  of  all  the 
galvanic  batteries  that  have  sinoe  been  in- 
vented. It  consisted  of  a number  of  disos  of 
silver,  zinc,  and  damp  doth  piled  one  upon 
another  in  regular  order, — Bilver,  zino,  cloth, 
silver,  zino,  cloth,  until  the  column  consisted  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  metallic  plates  with 
damp  doth  between  saoh  pair.  By  connecting 
the  top  and  bottom  plates  by  two  wires  Volta 
obtained  all  the  effeots  of  frictional  electricity 
in  a milder  but  continuous  form.  Finding  that, 
as  the  cloth  discs  became  dry  the  eleotric 
current  rapidly  diminished,  Volta  tried  to 
obtain  the  same  effect  by  immersing  plates  of 
silver  aud  zino  in  water,  and  succeeded 
perfectly.  Ilis  first  experiments  were  tried  in 
coffee-cups,  whioh  were  arranged  in  a oircular 
form  : hence  his  first  battery  as  distinguished 
from  his  pile  was  named  by  him  la  couronne  de 
tosses. 

Figure  1 is  a section  of  a single  cell  of  a gal- 
vanic battery.  Z is  a zinc  plate  with  a wire 
W W attaohed.  C is  a similar  plate  of  copper, 
also  with  a wire  W W 


attached,  both  of  the 
plates  being  immersed 
in  acidulated  water,  the 
level  of  which  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  line.  This 
arrangement  fulfils  the 
law  laid  down  by  Volta, 
that  when  two  plates  of 
dissimilar  metals  are 
immersed  in  a liquid, 
and  joined  by  a wire, 
electricity  is  generated 
on  the*  surface  of  that 
metal  which  is  the 
most  easily  acted  upon 
ohemically  by  the 
liquid,  and  flows 
through  the  liquid  to 
the  other  plate  wlifch  acts  as  a collector.  In 
fig.  1 the  zino  plate  Z is  more  easily  acted  upon 
ohemically  by  the  acidulated  water  in  the 
trough,  the  eleotrioity  emitted  from  its  surface 
being  taken  up  by  the  copper  plate  C,  the  current 
circulating  round  and  round  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  If  the  wires  are  disconnected  the 
current  immediately  stops,  its  flow  being  thus 
interrupted. 

We  may  learn  more  of  the  action  of  the  gal- 


vanio battery  from  a few  simple  experiments 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one  than  by 
pages  of  explanation. 

Place  a clean  slip  of  roofing  zinc, — say  2 in. 
by  1 in., — on  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue,  and 
an  iron  key  or  nail  underneath  the  unruly 
member,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  metals  touch. 
As  long  as  the  key  and  the  zinc  are  separated 
no  apparent  effect  will  be  produoed,  but  join 
them  and  a peculiar  tingling  sensation  will  be 
felt  in  the  tongue,  accompanied  by  a metallic  or 
saline  taste,  whioh  will  be  repeated  every  time 
the  two  metals  are  joined.  In  this  simple  ex- 
periment lies  the  whole  principle  of  the  pro- 
duction of  current  or  galvanic  eleotrioity.  The 
experiment  fulfils  Volta’s  conditions.  The  saliva 
forms  the  liquid  representing  the  water  in  the 
vessel  (fig.  1),  and,  aoting  on  the  zino  more 
energetically  than  on  the  iron,  an  eleotric 
current  is  set  up,  whioh  oircles  round  and  round 
from  the  zinc  to  the  iron  through  the  tongue 
and  saliva,  and  so  back  to  the  zino  again.  In 
passing  through  the  tongue  the  electricity 
stimulates  the  nerves  of  that  organ,  and  in  its 
passage  through  the  saliva  slightly  decomposes 
that  liquid  and  gives  rise  to  the  sensations 
described. 

We  may  vary  the  experiment  by  washing  the 
mouth  out  with  strong  brine  or  vinegar,  and 
Bhall  find  that  the  electrioal  action  is  more 
energetic  than  with  plain  saliva.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  salt  or  vinegar  aots  more  strongly 
on  the  zino  than  the  saliva,  and  the  more  intense 
the  chemioal  action  the  greater  the  amount  of 
electricity  generated. 

Repeat  the  experiment,  substituting  a Bilver 
coin  for  the  iron  key,  and  you  will  find  the 
electrio. current  still  stronger.  This  change  will 
require  a little  explanation.  It  has  already  been 
said,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  true  by  experi- 
ment, that  saliva  and  salt  and  water  act 
chemically  on  zinc,  thereby  setting  up  an 
eleotric  current ; but  this  is  also  the  case  in  a 
minor  degree  with  iron,  consequently  the  key 
sets  up  an  opposition  current  to  the  zino,  thereby 
partly  neutralising  the  effect.  ^ Now,  the  saliva 
acts  still  less  upon  the  silver  coin  than  on  the 
iron,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  opposition 
current.  If  we  use  gold  or  platinum  the  effeot 
is  still  further  increased.  The  ordinary  metals 
being  aoted  upon  in  the  following  order  : — Gold, 
imperceptibly  ; platinum,  scarcely  at  all ; silver, 
very  slightly ; copper,  slightly;  iron,  BOmewhat 
strongly  ; zino,  very  strongly  ; magnesium,  very 
strongly  indeed. 

If  we  want  to  make  the  strongest  galvanio 
pair  out  of  the  above  metals  we  should  choose 
gold  and  magnesium,  but  as  both  of  these  metals 
are  extremely  dear,  we  have  to  fall  back  on 
zinc  for  the  generating  plate,  and  platinum,  silver, 
or  copper  for  the  collecting  plate.  There  is  one 
very  cheap  substance  which,  although  not  a 
metal,  is  superior  even  to  gold  and  platinum  as 
a receiving-plate,  and  that  is  the  carbon  whioh 
is  found  lining  the  insides  of  gas-retorts. 

To  sum  up,  in  order  to  form  a galvanio  pair, 
we  must  have, — 

1.  A plate  of  metal  which  is  easily  aoted  on 
by  water,  saliva,  brine,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  A liquid  to  act  on  the  plate  chemically,  and 
so  produoe  an  electrio  ourrent. 

3.  A plate  of  carbon  platinum,  or  some  metal 
that  is  not  aoted  on  by  the  liquid ; and 

4.  A vessel  to  contain  them. 

The  next  step  that  Yolta  made  was  to  join  the 
zino  of  one  vessel  with  the  copper  of  the  next, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2. 


By  arranging  the  vessels  in  a ring,  he  obtained 
a large  increase  of  power.  This  arrangement  he 
called  la  couronne  de  tosses,  which  was  the 
natural  development  of  his  pile  of  zino,  copper, 
and  cloth  discs,  a vessel  of  exciting  fluid  taking 
the  place  of  the  latter,  with  a series  of  sixty  such 
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pairs.  Volta  found  that,  holding  the  end  wires 
in  his  moistened  hands,  he  experienced  a slight 
shock  similar  to  that  produced  by  a frictional 
eleot-rio  machine,  and  that  by  holding  the  ends 
of  the  wires  very  close  to  each  other,  he  could 
get  a slight  spark.  Carlisle  and  Nicholson,  two 
English  philosophers,  fonnd  that  the  current  was 
capable  of  decomposing  water  into  its  elemen- 
tary gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  former 
uniting  with  the  metal  of  which  the  wire  is  com- 
posed, the  latter  esoaping  in  minute  bubbles. 
When  platinum  terminals  were  used,  both  the 
gases  were  liberated,  oxygen  refusing  to  unite 
with  that  noble  metal  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  next  advance  wa3  also  made  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Cruickshank,  who, 
instead  of  using  separate  vessels,  used  a wooden 
trough  divided  by  partitions.  But  none  of 
these  philosophers  took  up  the  subject  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  great  Davy,  who 
had  just  then  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  then  newly  established.  From 
the  chemical  effects  of  the  galvanic  battery 
Davy  turned  his  attention  to  its  heating  powers. 
He  constructed  a gigantic  battery,  consisting  of 
150  pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  4 in.  square, 
and  another  series  of  50  pairs  of  zinc  and  silver 
plates  of  the  Bame  dimensions.  He  also  pro- 
vided hiniBelf  with  a third  battery  of  20  pairs 
of  zinc  and  copper  plates,  13  in.  square.  With 
the  smaller  batteries  he  produced  most  interest- 
ing results  in  the  way  of  obtaining  sparks  of 
dazzling  brilliancy  between  terminals  of  brass 
and  other  metals.  Between  charcoal  ends  it 
had  all  the  vivid  whiteness  on  a small  scale  of  the 
arc  lights  with  which  we  are  all  now  so  familiar. 
When  passed  through  fine  wires  of  steel,  iron, 
platinum,  and  other  conductors  of  electricity, 
it  rendered  them  white  hot,  and  even  fused 
them  ; in  other  words,  he  produced  our  present 
incandescent  lights  with  metal  instead  of  char- 
coal. Having  obtained  such  brilliant  results 
with  the  battery  at  his  command,  Davy  resolved 
to  construct  one  on  a still  larger  soale,  the 
plates  of  which  were  2,000  in  number,  and 
measured  a total  surface  of  128,000  square 
inohes,  or  nearly  900  square  feet.  With  this 
powerful  battery  he  fonnd  he  could  get  an  arc 
between  the  charcoal  terminals  of  his  gigantic 
battery  of  4 in.  in  length,  the  temperature  being 
enormous.  Quartz,  sapphires,  magnesium,  lime, 
and  other  refraotory  minerals  melted  before  it, 
like  wax.  By  examining  the  arc  with  dark  red 
or  green  glasses,  it  was  found  to  be  formed  of  a 
stream  of  highly  incandescent  particles  of  solid, 
liquid,  or  gaseous  carbon,  or  perhaps  all  three, 
which  rush  from  one  charcoal  point  to  another 
as  long  as  the  current  is  kept  up  to  its  full 
strength.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the  points 
are  of  metal;  in  fact,  whenever  the  feeblest 
spark  is  taken  from  an  electric  machine  by,  let 
us  say,  a human  knuckle,  infinitesimal  portions 
of  the  metal  composing  the  brass  knob,  and  of 
the  skin  of  the  finger,  are  detached  and  heated 
to  incandescence  by  the  electrio  current,  the  air 
contributing  its  quota  by  supplying  oxygen  for 
the  other  materials  to  burn  in ; in  fact,  all 
luminous  electrical  effects  are  due  to  incan- 
descent matter,  either  stationary,  as  in  the 
incandescent  light,  or  movable,  as  in  the  arc 
light,  in  which  the  current  carries  a glowing 
stream  of  particles  from  one  carbon  to  the  other. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  battery  itself.  Referring 
to  fig.  1,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  the  most  un- 
scientific reader  that  all  the  electricity  gene- 
rated on  the  off-surface  of  the  zinc  plate  is  lost, 
there  being  no  copper  plate  to  colleot  it.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  copper  plate 
was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a (j,  the  zinc  plate 
being  suspended  in  the  middle,  a device  that 
considerably  increased  the  power  of  the  battery. 

The  great  defect,  however,  of  all  batteries 
made  up  to  the  year  1836  was  their  lack  of 
lastiog  power ; that  is  to  say,  their  first  effeots 
were  of  a most  powerful  character,  but  they 
gradually  decreased,  until  they  dwindled  down 
to  nothing  at  all.  This  gradual  deoayof  strength 
was  due  to  several  causes.  Every  one  knows 
nowadays  that  water  is  composed  of  two  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  split  asunder 
by  an  electric  current.  In  the  copper,  zinc,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  arrangement  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  left  intact,  but  the  water  is  split  up  into 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  given  off 
by  the  zino  plate  is  immediately  absorbed  by 
that  oxygen-loving  metal,  and  forma  oxide  of 
zino,  which  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  Hub- 
buck’s  zinc  white.  This  is  at  once  laid  hold  of 
by  the  sulphurio  acid  and  transformed  into  sul- 


phate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitrol,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  The  hydrogen  given  off  by  the  copper 
having  no  likiog  at  all  for  that  metal  refuses  to 
uuite  with  it  as  the  oxygen  did  with  the  zinc. 
Some  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  rise  through 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  while  others  stick 
to  their  birthplace,  and  cling  to  the  copper 
surface  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  cover- 
ing it  over  with  a layer  of  tiny  bubbles  of 
hydrogen,  which  at  last  form  an  armour-plating 
that  is  effectually  impenetrable  to  the  electrioity 
sent  over  by  the  zinc-plate.  Several  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  the  layer  of  hydrogen  bubbles 
were  tried,  such  as  blowing  air  through  the 
liquid,  but  they  all  failed.  Then,  again,  the 
liquid  at  last  became  saturated  with  sulphate  of 
zino,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being 
used  up,  the  only  remedy  being  to  recharge  the 
whole  of  the  cells.  At  last,  somewhere  about 
1836,  Professor  Daniel  I,  of  King’s  College,  London, 
conceived  the  idea  of  absorbing  the  hydrogen 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  collecting- plate,  and 
invented  his  justly-called  “ constant  battery.” 
A single  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a cylin- 
drical copper  can  (C  C,  figure  3),  which  forms 
the  colleoting-plate  of  the  pair.  In  the  middle 
of  this  stands  a cylindrical 
pot  of  porous  earthenware 
containing  a zinc  rod,  Z. 
The  porous  pot  contains 
dilute  sulphurio  aoid,  and 
the  copper  can  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue- 
stone,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  Now  sulphate  of 
copper  is  composed  of  sul- 
phur, oxygen,  and  metallic 
copper  in  a state  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  and  the 
liberated  hydrogen,  having 
a greater  liking  for  the  two 
fl£3  firgt  substances  than  the 

copper,  it  ousts  the  metal  from  its  place  and 
enters  into  union  with  the  oxygen  and  sulphur 
to  form  sulphuric  aoid.  The  copper,  thus  being 
free  to  go  where  it  likes,  deposits  itself  on  the 
inside  of  the  copper  can,  in  thin  layers,  which, 
like  the  motal  beneath,  absorb  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  zino  rod.  ' The  two  liquids, 
inside  and  outside,  although  they  come  together, 
mix  but  very  slowly,  passing  through  the  porous 
boundary  as  water  passes  through  a wine-cooler, 
thus  forming  a conducting  medium,  through 
which  the  electricity  generated  by  the  zinc 
passes  to  the  circular  wall  of  the  copper  can. 

A cell  of  this  kind  would  soon  wear  itself  out. 
The  whole  of  the  copper  would  deposit  itself  on 
the  surface  of  the  copper  can,  and  we  should 
have  nothing  left  inside  and  outside  but  dilute 
sulphurio  aoid  and  sulphate  of  zino,  in  fact,  we 
should  have  an  old-fashioned  zinc,  copper,  and 
dilute  sulphurio  acid  pair  once  more.  The  life 
of  the  battery  is  therefore  prolonged  by  sus- 
pending a little  bag  or  cage  of  bluestone  crystals 
just  inside  the  copper  can.  At  last,  however, 
the  copper  solution  creeps  through  the  porous 
wall  and  the  metal  becomes  deposited  on  the 
zino,  putting  a stop  to  all  further  electrical 
action. 

Daniell’s  battery  has  received  numerous  im- 
provements, especially  for  telegraphio  purposes, 
but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.  A French 
electrician,  Dr.Reynier.has  substituted  a closely- 
fitting  parchment  paper  bag,  strengthened  by 
au  outer  oovering  of  cotton  cloth.  The  copper 
vessel  is  flat  and  a zinc  plate  is  substituted  for 
a rod.  With  fifty  cells  of  this  battery  Dr. 
Reynier  has  been  able  by  means  of  one  of 
Faure’s  accumulators  to  light  his  house  by  in- 
candescent lamps.  That  is  to  say,  by  using  the 
battery  for,  say,  eighteen  hours  he  has  been 
able  to  light  his  private  house  for  six  or  seven 
hours  daily.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  some 
such  arrangement  as  the  above  will  have  to  be 
used  for  electrically  lighting  private  houses  in 
isolated  situations,  where  steam  power  is  objec- 
tionable or  unavailable. 

Numerous  modifications  of  Daniell’s  battery 
have  been  used  for  domestic  purposes,  but  the 
only  one  which  need  detain  us  is  Leclanche’s, 
which  consists  of  a plate  of  carbon  as  collector 
in  lieu  of  the  copper  can,  * surrounded  by  a 
cylinder  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese 
and  coke  consolidated  by  hydraulio  pressure,  side 
by  Bide  with  a zinc  rod.  In  this  case  tbe 
cylinder  forms  the  porous  material,  and  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  yields  up  oxygen  to 
the  hydrogen  developed  on  the  surface  of  the 
carbon  plate,  forming  with  it  water,  which,  of 
course,  mixes  with  a solution  of  oommon  salt  or 
eal-ammoniao  which  surrounds  tbe  whole.  In  this 
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case  only  one  solution  is  used.  The  Leclanche 
cell  is  a most  convenient  one  for  domestic  use, 
and  is  now  nearly  always  employed  for  electric 
bells.  It  lasts  for  six  months  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  is  easily 
renewed  by  the  most  unsoientific  persons. 

Other  modifications  of  the  Dauiell  battery, 
such  as  Grove’s  and  Bunsen’s,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with,  seeing  that  as  they  emit  fumes  they 
are  useless  for  domestio  purposes. 

So  far  the  production  of  current  eleotricity 
by  chemical  aotion ; in  our  next  we  will  endeavour 
to  describe  the  way  in  which  the  same  kind  of 
electricity  is  produced  by  motion  alone. 


AMERICAN  ART  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the  American 
artists  that  this  year’s  Salon  Bhould  be  regarded 
by  competent  authorities  as  inferior  to  former 
exhibitions,  because  the  American  painters  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history  are  dignified  in 
Paris  by  a recognition  of  their  artistic  powers, 
a recognition  that  reaohes  them  much  earlier 
than  tbe  most  sanguine  can  have  dreamed  of. 
The  historian  Sismondi’s  slander,  that  America  is 
a country  deficient  in  certain  honourable  attri- 
butes, amongst  which  he  included  art,  certainly 
no  longer  can  attaoh  to  the  Americans,  and  re- 
flection shows  us  that  their  history  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Europe,  so  entirely 
a sequence  of  our  past,  that  Sismondi’s  contemp- 
tuous accusation  that  the  Americans  are  a people 
without  a history  is  even  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  statement  that  they  are  without  art; 
but  it  has  not  been  until  the  present  year 
that  their  painters  have  shown  themselves  with 
anything  like  prominence  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
American  art  has  been  represented,  and  honour, 
ably,  at  the  Parisian  exhibitions  of  late  years,  . 
but  it  has  never  before  so  distinctly  “stood  out” 
in  a manner  not  only  evident  to  the  indulgent 
and  interested  eyes  of  countrymen,  kinsmen, 
and  well-wishers,  but  to  those  even  of  oritioal 
foreigners.  It  would  be  unkind,  perhaps,  to  ■ 
throw  out  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  on 
inquiring  closely  for  the  reason  of  the  pro- 
minence of  the  Americans,  it  would  be  found 
that  skilful  methods  had  been  adopted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  means  of  becoming  popular,  , 
not  altogether  the  result  of  the  exclusive  study  ' 
of  the  fine  arts.  Paris,  as  a teacher,  is  looked  to  ) 
by  America  more  than  ever  ; the  ateliers  of  the  i 
French  painters  in  vogue  are  crowded  by  young 
Americans  to  an  extent  that  has  led  them  to  be  i 
somewhat  irreverently,  if  suggestively,  nick-  ■ 
named  by  their  foreign  brother  pupils  in  the  i 
fioele  des  Beaux  Arts  “ trichines .”  Each  year  • 
brings  over  its  further  contingent  to  swell  a 
rapidly-growing  colony,  which  has  its  branches  i 
in  Munich,  in  Florence,  and  where  not,  wherever  • 
the  best  masters’  ateliers  are  to  be  found.  When  . 
we  hear  that  the  population  of  America,  of  the  ■ 
United  States  that  is,  before  eight  years  are  out  . 
will  have  increased  by  hard  upon  20,000,000,  and  1 
will  equal  the  combined  inhabitants  of  France  i 
and  England ; when  we  know  the  steps  being  ; 
taken  by  our  cousins  to  foster  their  art  educa-  , 
tion,  the  acknowledged  sucoess  of  the  American 
painters  in  this  year’s  Salon  afforde,  it  will  be  ii 
admitted,  ample  matter  for  thought. 

America  in  the  past  has  had  more  than  one  ij 
fine  painter ; in  the  best  ages  of  art  Italy  would 
have  been  proud  of  Washington  Allston,  and  | 
Copley  would  have  done  honour  to  any  country  i 
as  he  did  honour  both  to  America  and  to  Eng-  I 
land;  and  Eince  the  days  when  those  two  i 
great  artists  lived,  there  have  been  many  • 
American  artists  whose  works  have  enriched 
the  world.  Storey,  the  sculptor,  still  lives,  and  1 
is  one  of  the  most  highly-respected  artists  in 
existence,  and  if  it  were  not  that  we  should  . 
have  to  enumerate  names  known  alone  to  a few 
warm  lovers,  we  could  mention  many  American 
artists  who  deserve  all  the  credit,  if  not  all  the  i 
honour,  that  is  due  to  the  pursuit  of  art.  It  ; 
seems,  however,  that  the  Americans  desire  in  i 
the  first  place  a recognition  of  their  merits  from  t 
the  Parisians;  it  is  at  Paris  more  even  than  in  i 
Italy  or  Germany  that  they  seek  the  knowledge  ) 
and  the  practice  that  lead  to  fame  and  fortune.  . 
London  appears  only  to  attract  a few  American  ,i 
minds  who,  in  our  narrower  field,  are  contented  1 
with  the  substantial  rewards  for  the  sacrifice  of  f 
the  advantages  of  their  nationality. 

That  the  Paris  Salon  this  year  should  contain  J 
over  100  pictures  by  American  artists  is  not  so  : 
remarkable  as  that  a considerable  number  of  f 
places  of  honour  should  be  occupied  by  their  ij 
works ; three  or  four  of  these  have  attracted,  J 
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ind  are  still  attracting,  considerable  notioe.  It 
is  not  only  from  the  American  oolony,  but  from 
;be  French  world  of  art  and  the  press,  that 
Mr.  Sargent’s  Spanish  danciog.girl  is  command- 
ing an  amount  of  admiration  that  is  most 
worthily  deserved.  The  work,  an  inspiration 
taring  a recent  visit  to  the  Peninsula,  possesses, 
indeed,  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  exceed- 
ingly hasty,  but  not  altogether  ill-considered, 
work  by  Velasquez.  That  it  has  made  a fame 
for  the  painter  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  this 
picture, — hanging  so  near  another  of  his  works, 
& portrait  of  a young  lady  in  black,  a picture 
which  leaves  very  little  room  for  severe 
sriticism, — seems  to  have  placed  Sargent  not 
anly  just  now  at  the  head  of  the  American 
school,  but  to  have  placed  him  on  equal  ground 
with  the  most  prominent  French  painters,  a 
brilliant  rival  of  his  successful  master,  Carolus 
Duran,  a position  whioh,  however,  he  will  find 
extremely  difficult  to  hold,  when  we  consider  hiB 
youth  and  comparative  inexperience.  Should 
Mr.  Sargent,  however,  replace  Mr.  Healy,  so 
long  known  to  the  American  colony  of  Paris, — 
but  who  is  literally  conspicuous  by  his  absence 
in  this  year’s  Salon, — the  homes  of  America  will 
have  added  to  them  during  the  next  generation 
many  a charming  head  that  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  It  is  with  some  pleasure 
that  we  notice  this  young  painter’s  success,  as 
wo  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  among  the 
first,  some  years  ago,  to  draw  attention  in  these 
Dolumns  to  the  merit  of  M.  Carolus  Duran’s 
clever  pupil. 

If  Mr.  Sargent’s  portrait  Las  received  almost 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  a critical  art  publio, 
Mr.  Whistler’s  portrait  of  a lady  in  black  fails  to 
please  the  Parisians.  Its  merits,  whatever  they 
may  be,  place  this  American  picture,  in  the 
SBtimation  of  not  a few,  in  the  light  of  an 
American  caricature  ; it  has,  at  least,  the 
quality  of  caricature,  in  that  it  promotes  mirth. 

Bridgman,  the  American  painter,  who  is  not 
inknown  in  England  as  a delineator  of  Egyptian 
subjects,  in  the  manner  of  his  great  master, 
M.  Ger&me,  has  this  year  deserted  his  patient 
arcbaaological  inquiries,  and  has  painted  a full- 
length  figure  of  a handsome  Roumanian  blonde, 
dressed  in  the  elaborate  and  brilliant  costume  of 
her  country ; coloured  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  the  German  painter,  Richter.  This  pioture 
occupies  a place  of  honour  in  one  of  the  chief 
rooms,  and  iB  as  unlike  the  uneducated  ideal  of 
an  American  creation  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. Bridgman’s  second  picture,  painted 
again  in  a different  manner,  reminds  one  of 
Decamps  and  Millet,  but  in  the  treatment  of 
bhe  subject,  “ Colza-Planting  in  Normandy,”  he 
is  perfectly  original  and  independent.  The  work 
Fairly  ranks,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  few  fine 
landscapes  of  this  year’s  Salon. 

One  is  not  prepared  to  meet  in  a French 
exhibition  with  so  ambitious  and  thoroughly 
classical  a subject  as  that  of  “ Alexander  at 
Persepolis,”  signed  by  an  American  ; Mr. 
Hinckley’s  effort,  displayed  on  a huge  canvas 
in  thoroughly  foreign  style,  merits  at  least  the 
recognition  that  should  await  any  attempt  to 
work  outside  the  usual  run  of  easel  piotures. 
Hung  over  one  of  the  doors,  Mr.  Hinckley’s  work 
fully  asserts  itself;  the  treatment  is  French,  in 
the  Couture  style,  though  the  same  can  scarcely 
be  said  of  the  colouring  or  of  the  unusual  amount 
of  energy  and  movement  displayed  in  the 
figures.  Mr.  Hinckley  is  another  promising 
pupil  of  M.  Carolus  Duran’s  atelier ; but  let 
him  avoid  trying  to  astonish  the  publio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gardner,  so  faithful  a pupil  of 
M.  Bouguereau  that  it  would  really  require  the 
utmost  skill  to  decide  between  the  work  of  the 
master  and  the  <Zleve,  has  no  more  than  justice 
done  to  her  charming  “ Daphnis  and  Chloe  ” by 
its  position  on  the  line,  where  her  delicately- 
painted  figures  form  as  curious  a contrast  to 
Mr.  Sargent’s  “dash”  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
conceive.  Mr.  Ridgway  Knight’s  pathetic  picture 
of  a sorrowing  mother  surrounded  by  sympa- 
thetic friends  at  the  doorstep  of  an  old  French 
cottage,  shows  us  the  romantic  Bide  of  the 
American  artistic  nature,  combined  with  the 
realistic  study  which  the  modern  ideas  demand. 
Mr.  Simons,  in  his  amusing  “ Rendezvous  de 
Chasse,”  shows  himself  a faithful  pupil  of  his 
master,  Vibert ; and  should  he  oontinue  to  follow 
this  style  wo  may  confidently  prediot  him  ample 
recognition  in  his  native  country,  where  Vibert’s 
clever  “skits”  on  monkish  life  and  Spanish 
intrigue  have  always  been  favourites.  Mr.  L.  B. 
Harrison’s  landscape  of  “ November  ” holds 
well  its  position  on  the  line;  the  pretty  grey 
tone  of  the  pioture,  the  red  leaves  and  the 


greenish  stumps,  with  the  young  peasant  girl  in 
the  foreground,  are  full  of  the  romance  which 
every  one  must  have  felt  in  the  country  when 
the  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  the  trees,  and 
before  the  snow  has  buried  everything  up  in  its 
folds  of  blinding  monotony.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
other  exhibit, — a young  girl  dressed  in  white 
returning  home  through  the  fields  from  her 
confirmation, — shows  in  its  oharming  colour  a 
careful  study  of  nature.  Mr.  Boggs  (a  great 
New  York  family  name),  in  his  representation 
of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  with  the  Column  of 
July,  on  a wet  day,  has  evidently  been  inspired 
by  a recent  success  of  M.  Luigi  Loir,  but  his 
picture  not  undeservedly  attracts  attention  in 
the  honourable  position  it  oocupies. 

As  for  Miss  Dodson’s  ambitious  Scriptural 
subject, — of  colossal  dimensions, — representing 
Moses,  supported  by  Aaron  and  Hur,  praying 
for  the  defeat  of  Amalek,  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  work  is  only  a commission,  though  there 
is  strong  evidence  of  study.  Miss  Dodson  will, 
we  trust,  attempt  next  year  something  more  in 
unisou  with  the  spirit  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Chase’s  portrait  of  Peter  Cooper  has 
deservedly  received  its  position  on  the  line,  and 
in  a centre,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  honour 
that  is  due  to  the  noble  benefaotor  it  represents, 
but  on  the  score  of  its  independent  merit  aB  a 
striking  portrait;  as  a sitter,  however,  the 
worthy  model  was  inspiring,  reminding  us 
not  a little  of  the  late  lamented  Sir  Henry 
Cole.  Mr.  Chase’s  neighbour,  Mr.  Beck, 
with,  had  better  beware  of  a too  great 
swiftness  in  his  portraits,  a quality  alone  to  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  long  and  hardy  study. 
Mr.  Curtis’s  “Flirtation”  is  well  painted,  and 
the  story  well  told,  but  thoroughly  French, — a 
feature  only  too  observable  in  all  the  American 
art  at  the  Salon.  Mr.  Simmons  must,  we  sup- 
pose, be  excused  if  his  “ Study  at  Conoarneau” 
reminds  us  of  Breton.  It  was  the  home  of  that 
romantio  painter  of  peasants  and  evening 
effects,  and  this  picture  was  doubtless  the  result 
of  a pilgrimage  to  a beloved  shrine ; but  the 
merit  of  the  work  has  justly  given  it  a place  on 
the  line.  Miss  Singer’s  charming  “ Marie,”  who 
in  her  Breton  cottage  spins  by  the  fire  with  her 
baby,  whioh  she  lulls  to  sleep  with  a song,  is 
just  such  a subject  as  the  refined  mind  of  a 
woman  knows  how  to  treat  so  well.  Mr.  MoBler, 
in  his  “ Betrothal,”  has  contributed  this  year  a 
pioture  of  no  less  merit  than  that  which  not  long 
since  was  purchased  by  the  French  Government 
to  represent  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  the 
modern  American  school. 

Among  the  many  other  American  works 
exhibited, — mention  of  all  of  which  we  must  be 
excused  from  making, — it  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  over  the  works  of  the  American  wood- 
engravers,  as  represented  in  the  black-and-white 
room  by  Mr.  Closson’s  frame  of  proof-impres- 
sions of  prints,  most  of  whioh  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Eoglish  publio  in  the  pages  of 
the  two  illustrated  American  magazines  now 
established  among  our  periodicals.  In  the  midst 
of  many  other  excellent  woodcuts,  etchings,  en- 
gravings, and  lithographs,  these  delicate  works 
essentially  “ tell  out  ” to  do  honour  to  the 
American  school  of  wood-engraving.  But,  re- 
turning to  the  pictures,  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  pass  over  the  familiar  name  of  Albert 
Bierstadt,  represented  in  this  year’s  Salon  by  a 
pioture  of  American  stags.  Mr.  Bierstadt  repre- 
sents the  old-fashioned  sohool,  and  though  he 
has  long  been  hors  concours, — inadmissible, 
that  is,  to  compete  for  the  medal, — it  would  be 
rather  in  the  tone  of  disrespect  that  his  younger 
countrymen  would  be  found  speaking  of  him,  if 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  once-famous 
painter  of  the  “ Niagara  Falls.” 

A comparatively  new  name  to  us  among  the 
American  painters,  A.  T.  Harrison,  placed 
honourably  in  the  Salon , is  represented  by  a 
picture  entitled  “Chateaux  en  Espagne,”  and 
never  do  we  remember  having  seen  so  favourite 
a subject  so  thoughtfully  treated.  The  happy 
little  sand- bey  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  his  blue 
eyes  day-dreaming  into  space,  the  connexion 
of  his  thoughts  with  the  sand-built  caBtle  at  his 
side  Burmounted  by  a delicately-painted  bird’s 
feather,  the  danger  of  the  propinquity  of  the 
great  sea  so  Boon  to  wash  away  the  Bhell- 
defended  castle,  all  are  admirably  rendered.  The 
picture  possesses  not  only  the  merit  of  sugges- 
tive thought,  but  of  an  agreeably  free  execution 
and  colouring  according  to  the  latest  methods  of 
open-air  study.  Mr.  Harrison’s  little  sand-boy 
is  not  the  only  builder  of  cMteaux  en  Espagne  ; 
the  American  painters  are  all  just  now  building 
magnificent  castles  in  the  air,  as  their  brother- 


architects  are  building  at  home  substantial 
palaces,  veritable  castles,  that  the  occupants  are 
employing  the  painters  to  decorate. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Amerioan 
painters  have  before  them  a good  time ; to 
them  at  least  is  the  possession  of  the  reality  of 
youth,  and  the  hope  and  the  promise  of  years 
woll  occupied,  and  the  happiness  and  profit  that 
follow  correotly-aimed  effort.  Americans,  from 
nearly  all  quarters  of  their  big  country,  are 
overcrowding  the  schools  of  art  that  exist  in 
Paris,  in  Munich,  in  Florence,  and  elsewhere, 
and  Amerioan  painters  are  beginning  the  difficult 
and  fascinating  art  with  peculiar  advantages, — 
advantages  derived  from  the  teaching  of  masters 
who  themselves  have  learnt  much  by  their  own 
failures  and  by  the  experience  of  the  failure  of 
others, — men  who,  after  years  of  labour  in  search 
of  a high  ideal,  have  reached  a period  when 
realistic  art  is  the  most  honoured.  Amerioan 
painters  have  the  advantage  of  beginning  to 
praotise  art  at  a period  when  its  hopes  are  not 
confined  to  ideal  comforts,  but  when  something 
more  than  an  assurance  seems  to  exist  that  de- 
votion to  art  does  not  bring  with  it  the  promise 
of  hope  alone,  but  those  more  easily-understood 
enjoyments  that  are  at  the  command  of  the 
possessors  of  wealth. 


WORKS  BY  M.  J.  J.  TISSOT. 

Following  an  example  which  has  been  rather 
often  set  of  late,  M.  Tisaot  has  opened  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  own  works  in  the  Dudley  Gallery. 
M.  Tissot  has  a distinct  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
an  artist  with  a speoial  stand-point.  He  has 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  painting  of  the 
figures  and  manners  of  every-day  people  in 
every-day  society ; and  he  has  chosen  to  take 
for  his  field  of  operations  that  section  of  society 
which  has  its  head-quarters  in  London.  In 
realising  on  canvaB  the  manner  and  style  of 
English  people  of  a certain  social  type,  dressy 
young  women  and  young  men,  who  represent 
the  superficial  polish  of  society,  without  any 
higher  qualities,  M.  TisBot  has  succeeded  in  a 
way  in  which  no  other  French  painter  that  we 
oan  think  of  has  succeeded.  The  want  of  com- 
prehension of  the  English  lady,  both  by  Frenoh 
novelists  and  French  artists,  is  almost  proverbial; 
but  M.  Tissot  shows  us,  as  far  as  he  goes,  as  we 
really  are.  The  two  young  ladies,  in  faultless 
costumes,  who  lounge  and  flirt  on  the  stern- 
gallery  of  “ H.M.S.  Calcutta”  are  absolutely  pho- 
tographs of  the  London  belle,  in  summer  array. 
The  fashion  of  dress  has  changed  since  it  was 
painted,  but  it  is  absolutely  truthful  to  what  was 
in  fashion  a few  years  ago.  “ The  Thames,” 
showing  two  or  three  figures  on  the  deck  (we 
regret  to  say)  of  a steam  launch,  is  an  equally 
truthful  representation  of  a somewhat  quieter 
and  less  fast  set  of  personages.  What  we 
regret  is  that  latterly  the  artist  seems  to  have 
confined  his  attention  to  the  most  foolish  and 
inane  type  of  belle,  the  young  lady  who  has  no 
claim  upon  our  interest  but  being  well  dreseed 
and  well  mannered,  and  whose  countenance 
expresses  only  good-natured  ennui  and  absence 
of  ideas.  When  M.  Tissot  first  came  among  us 
he  did  better  than  this ; he  painted  one  or 
two  large  and  elaborate  “ Society  ” pictures, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  which  he  showed  the  more  refined  elements 
of  London  Society,  in  their  external  appear 
ance  at  least,  with  the  greatest  truthfulness. 
He  has  Bince  then  painted  many  figures 
whioh  only  represent,  if  one  may  nse  such  a 
contradictory  expression,  a rather  vulgar  kind 
of  refinement,  and  some  of  the  etchings  in  this 
collection  come  under  that  category.  Among 
the  paintings,  of  which  about  a dozen  are  in- 
cluded in  the  present  collection,  there  are,  how- 
ever, a set  which  show  the  application  of  art 
to  the  illustration  of  modern  life  in  a rather 
more  serious  fashion ; a group  of  four  piotures 
illustrating  “ The  Prodigal  Son,  in  Modern  Life.” 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  very  ele- 
vated, but  there  is  a great  deal  that  is  very 
olever  in  the  four  pictures.  “ The  Departure” 
shows  the  interior  of  an  old-fashioned  bay- 
windowed  room  overlooking  the  river  at  Green- 
wich, the  intending  prodigal  sitting  on  the  table 
and  undergoing  the  arguments  of  his  greyheaded 
father,  a prepossessing  old  gentleman,  in  whoBe 
face  and  manner  there  is  a good  deal  of  feeling 
expressed.  The  elder  brother  looks  out  of  the 
window  with  an  air  of  indifference,  and  a 
younger  Bister  looks  rather  anxiously  up  from 
her  work.  The  second  picture,  which  is  very 
unsatisfactory  as  a composition,  shows  the 
prodigal  looking  on  at  the  performances  of  some 
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dancers  whose  nationality  wo  cannot  make  out, 
and  apparently  with  a frail  female  companion 
under  his  protection.  The  composition  is  con- 
fused, and  does  not  tell  any  story  very  clearly. 
In  the  third  the  prodigal  has  landed  barefooted 
and  in  rags  from  a cattle  steamer,  and  embraces 
the  grey-headed  father  on  his  knees : the  sister 
behind  puts  up  her  gloved  hands  to  each  side  of 
her  face  with  a very  natural  action  of  consterna- 
tion. In  the  last  picture  we  have  “ the  fatted 
calf”  served  up  on  a dinner-table  under  an 
arbour  by  the  Thames,  the  prodigal  sharpening 
the  carving-knife,  the  sister  sitting  by  him  with 
her  eyes  brimful  of  mirth,  and  the  mother  on 
one  side  (a  very  nice  elderly  lady’s  face),  while 
the  father  turns  round  to  welcome  a boatful  of 
flannelled  young  men,  one  of  whom  is  just 
landing,  while  the  elder  brother  on  the  other 
side  whispers  an  explanation  behind  his  hand, 
“ I say,  Jaok’s  turned  up  again,  and  the  old 
governor’s  making  no  end  of  a fuss  over  him. 
The  boat-load  of  men,  who  are  seen  below  the 
bank,  the  spectator  looking  down  npon  them,  are 
very  well  drawn  and  painted ; the  whole  thing 
is  very  clever  and  worth  locking  at. 

Besides  his  pictures  and  etchings,.  M.  Tissot 
exhibits  some  specimens  of  work  in  bronze 
and  doisonnd  enamel,  designed,  modelled,  and 
executed  by  his  own  hand.  The  principal 
specimen  is  a design  representing. Fortune  Beated 
npon  the  globe,  which  in  turn  is  carried  by  a 
tortoise,  the  emblem  of  “ Patience,  the  principle 
of  all  snocess.”  The  group  stands  about  3 ft. 
high,  and  is  an  effective  fancy  as  a whole, 
besides  exhibiting  some  very  good  ornamental 
detail  in  parts;  but  we  hope  the  artist  will  not 
carry  out  the  idea  of  ” adapting  this  work  for  a 
life-size  monument  or  fountain  ” : as  a small 
design  it  may  pass  well  enough,  on  a large  scale 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  appearing  very  absurd. 
The  exhibition  also  contains  some  tea-pots, 
vases,  and  other  articles,  decorated  in  cloisonnd 
enamel  by  the  artist’s  own  hands.  These  are 
in  very  good  taste,  and  there  is  considerable 
originality  and  effectiveness  in  M.  Tissot’s  detail. 
He  has  had  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
flux  and  tints  for  this  work,  which  are  kept  a 
trade  secret;  but  he  seems  to  have  succeeded 
in  the  end  in  producing  very  good  results,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  original  work  of 
an  artist  in  this  medium,  instead  of  the  mere 
panelling  of  Japanese  work,  whioh  is  what  we 
usually  see. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  OF  BUILDINGS. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  President-elect, 
in  the  chair, 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  Fellow,  read  an  inte- 
resting paper  on  recent  progress  in  the  electric 
lighting  of  buildings.  He  commenced  by  ob- 
serving that  in  the  spring  of  1879  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  investigated  the 
subject  of  electric  lighting,  and  examined  a 
large  number  of  witnesses.  Although  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  that  committee  sat 
was  so  short,  it  was  now  extremely  interesting 
and  even  amusing  to  refer  to  the  evidence 
given  at  that  time.  Mr.  Conrad  W.  Cook  then 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  small  and  narrow 
streets,  and  in  small  shops,  electric  lighting 
conld  not  be  applied  at  all.  The  Borough  Engi- 
neer of  Liverpool  said  that  it  might  be  applied 
to  street  lighting,  but  not  economically.  Pro- 
feseor  Tyndall  did  not  think  that  an  electric 
current  generated  by  a dynamo-machine,  and 
capable  of  produo'ng  one  light  of  10,000-candle- 
power,  could  be  split  up  so  as  to  produce  ten 
lights  of  1,000  candle-power  eaoh.  These  and 
other  opinions  expressed  on  the  same  occasion 
no  doubt  carried  very  great  weight  at  the  time, 
but,  fortuuately  for  the  world,  the  opinions  of 
scientific  men,  however  eminent,  did  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  investigators,  although  they  illus- 
trated the  danger  of  prophesying  without  know- 
ledge. The  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  of  last 
year,  and  the  one  shortly  to  close  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  contained  many  practical  illustrations  of 
the  possibility  of  the  almost  indefinite  subdivi- 
sion of  the  electric  light.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  an  almost  unanimous  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  electricians  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  that  electricity  could  have  full  scope  as 
a means  of  illumination  until  the  legislative 
restrictions  to  its  use  for  domestic  purposes 
were  removed.  The  cause  of  this  revolution  in 
opinion  was  to  be  found  in  the  invention  of  incan- 


descent lighting,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  form 
which  would  be  mostly  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. This  incandescent  lighting,  of.  which  the 
rush  to  the  front  had  formed  the  chief  feature 
of  the  past  year’s  progress,  might  be  defined 
to  be  the  unlimited  power  of  concentrating  large 
quantities  of  heat  into  small  foci  without  con- 
suming the  heated  body,  whioh  thus  became  a 
stable  and  unchanging  point  of  light,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  arc  lights,  in  which  the  glowing 
material  was  continually  disintegrating  or 
burning  away.  The  incandescent  systems  of 
electric  lighting  were  based  on  the  fact  that,  if 
preserved  from  combustion,  carbon  is  practically 
infusible,  and  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  incandescent  lamps  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  incloBe  in  an  exhausted 
gla<s  globe  an  extremely  thin  filament  of  oarbon, 
which  mnBt  be  in  electrical  contact  with  wires 
outside  the  globe,  and  which  must  be  able  to 
stand  an  enormously  high  temperature.  Messrs. 
Swan,  Lane-Fox,  Edison,  and  Maxim,  had  over- 
come these  diffiouUies  in  different  ways.  When 
a current  of  electricity  was  Bent  through  any 
cirouit,  heat  was  generated,  the  amount  of  heat 
depending  upon  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
current  offered  by  the  substance  forming  the 
cirouit,  and  the  amount  of  light  depending  upon 
that  resistance.  The  amount  of  that  resistance, 
and  therefore  the  quantity  of  light  emitted, 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  em- 
ployed. By  sending  anelectrio  current  through 
platinum  wire,  the  latter  would  immediately 
begin  to  glow  with  a dull  red  heat,  and  if  plati- 
num wire  could  be  brought  up  to  a very  high 
pitch  of  incandescence,  so  as  to  become  an  effec- 
tive means  of  lighting,  it  would  form  the  simplest 
material  for  incandescent  lighting.  But,  to 
Becure  sufficient  illuminating  power,  it  was  found 
neoessary  to  employ  carbon  in  some  form,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  incan- 
descent carbon  by  oombustion,  which  would  be 
very  rapid  if  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
came  in  contact  with  it,  it  was  necessary  that  all 
the  incandescent  carbon  lights  should  be  secured 
in  a vacuum,  or  at  any  rate  in  an  atmosphere 
from  which  oxygen  was  excluded.  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  incandescent  systems 
of  lighting  was  that  they  could  be  used  with 
either  alternate  or  continuous  currents,  and  in 
connexion  with  almost  all  dynamo-machines. 
They  could  also  be  conveniently  connected  with 
portable  storage  batteries,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  which  there  was  only  a whisper  a year 
or  60  ago.  The  invention  of  storage  batteries 
would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  electrio 
lighting.  Faraday’s  wonderful  genius  went  far 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  problem.  Having 
mentioned  the  Plante  and  De  Meritens  storage 
batteries,  the  author  passed  on  to  notice  the 
Faure  battery  or  accumulator,  which  consists 
of  lead  plates  or  strips  thickly  covered  with 
red  lead  or  minium,  and  folded  up  with  felt  be- 
tween them,  the  whole  being  placed  in  a box 
of  acidulated  water.  These  batteries  could  be 
charged  with  electricity,  and  would  give  it  out 
again  gradually  : hence  their  value  as  portable 
reservoirs  of  light.  The  Faure  battery,  how- 
ever, possessed  the  drawback  that  the 
mininm  or  red  lead  with  which  the  lead 
plates  were  covered  was  very  liable  to 
be  partially  displaced  during  the  transit 
of  the  battery  from  plaoe  to  place.  In  the 
latest  invented  and  patented  storage  battery, 
that  of  Sellon  & Yolokmar  (twenty-eight  cells 
of  which  were  being  used  for  lighting  the  Insti- 
tute room  on  the  present  occasion),  the  coating 
of  minium  and  the  interposed  layer  of  felt 
between  the  lead  plates  were  dispensed  with, 
the  battery  merely  consisting  of  a series  of  lead 
plates  in  whioh  perforations  had  been  made, 
such  perforations  being  filled  up  with  a certain 
substance  whioh  formed  the  effective  part  of  the 
plates.  Every  one  admitted  that  the  electric 
light  was  much  less  vitiating  to  the  air  of  rooms, 
and  where  the  incandescent  system  of  lighting 
was  adopted,  not  a single  particle  of  oxygen 
could  be  absorbed  by  the  lights.  But  could 
electric  lighting  be  UBed  as  economically  as  gas  ? 
The  answer  to  the  question  depended  upon  the 
mode  of  distribution  adopted.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a pound  of  coal  turned  into  electricity 
through  the  medium  of  a steam-engine  and 
dynamo-machine  was  capable  of  giving  three 
times  as  much  light  as  when  turned  into  gas. 
The  economic  value  of  incandescent  lighting 
was  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be 
considered,  and  although  at  present  the  data 
upon  which  to  found  an  opinion  were  but 
scanty,  the  cases  in  which  the  details  of  cost 
had  been  most  accurately  worked  out  tended 


to  show  that  the  eoonomio  value  of  the  new 
means  of  illumination  had  been,  if  anything, 
under-rated.  The  average  life  of  an  incandescent 
lamp,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  not  been  more 
than  1,000  hours,  but  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture tending  in  the  direction  of  greater  dura- 
bility might  he  hoped  for.  Sir  William  Thomson, 
who  bad  had  his  house  completely  lighted  by 
electricity,  stated  that  lighting  by  electrioity  i 
was  no  more  expensive  than  lighting  by  gas, — 
leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  the  first  cost 
of  the  lamps,  whioh  would,  there  was  little 
doubt,  be  improved  and  cheapened  by  competi- 
tion. Messrs.  Furlong  & Sons,  of  Cork,  who  had 
used  electrio  lighting  in  their  faotory,  stated 
that  it  showed  an  economy  of  50  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  gas.  A very  interesting  in-  ( 
stallation  of  electric  lighting  had  been  made  at  f 
Godaiming,  the  Swan  incandescent  lamps  being 
ueed  for  the  lighting  of  shops  and  houses,  and 
the  Siemens  arc  lamps  for  the  streets.  The 
tradesmen  who  had  used  the  electric  light  i 
in  their  shops  stated  that  although  they  were 
charged  a little  more  for  the  electric  light  I 
than  for  gas,  the  extra  cost  was  far  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  total  absence  of 
injury  to  their  goods.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  incandescent  lights  lent  themselves 
to  any  scheme  of  decoration  was  one  of  their 
chief  attractions.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
following  on  the  lines  of  gas-fittings,  as  the  con- 
ditions were  so  completely  altered ; but  points 
of  light  could  be  placed  wherever  they  were 
required,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  blackening  c 
ceilings  and  decorations,  or  of  setting  fire  to  the  1 
moBt  easily-ignited  materials.  The  progress  of  I 
this  system  of  lighting  had  been  so  rapid  that  i 
architects  had  as  yet  had  no  time  to  turn  their  i 
attention  to  its  decorative  capabilities;  but  when  j 
they  did  so,  they  would  find  it  fulfil  every  re-  ? 
quirement  for  perfect  lighting.  Having  noticed  j 
some  of  the  exhibits  in  the  Paris  and  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibitions,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  > 
arc-light  systems,  in  whioh,  he  said,  muoh  less  i 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  past  year  : 
than  in  other  departments  of  the  electrio  lighting  ; 
problem.  Nevertheless,  the  sphere  of  usefulness  i 
of  these  systems  had  become  more  dearly  de-  • 
fined,  and  at  the  Mansion  House  was  to  be  seen  i 
a good  example  of  their  adaptation  to  rooms  of 
an  exceptionally  large  size.  If  these  large  lights  i 
could  be  concealed,  and  their  rays  reflected  1 
downwards  from  a large  screen  or  a white  j 
ceiling,  a very  pleasant  and  diffused  light  would  1 
be  obtained,  and  the  Blight  irregularities,  due  for  r 
the  most  part  to  the  carbons,  would  be  much  b 
less  perceptible.  Simplicity  of  construction  was  6 
the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  these  lamps,  i, 
and  the  Weston  arc  lamp  was  a good  example  of  I 
their  newest  form,  and  this  might  be  termed  a j 
strictly  electrical  lamp,  as  contrasted  with  a ) 
mechanical  one.  The  great  difficulty  with  which  l 
these  arc  lamps  had  to  contend  was  in  the  nature  c 
of  the  carbons,  in  the  manufacture  of  whioh  but  i 
little  improvement  had  taken  plaoe.  Probably  ) 
the  manufacturers  had  had  so  much  work  thrown  t 
on  their  hands  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  t 
already  large  industry  of  electrio  lighting  that  1 
they  had  had  no  opportunities  of  making', 
careful  experiments  with  the  view  of  securing  i 
homogeneity  in  the  carbons, — a quality  which  1 
waB  necessary  in  the  highest  degree  in  order: 
to  secure  steadiness  of  light.  The  lecturer  j 
next  passed  in  review  the  sooial  aspects  of  thei 
question  of  electric  lighting.  These  concerned  i 
the  distribution  and  measurement  of  the  eleo-c 
tricity,  the  conditions  necessary  for  reconciling 
the  rightB  of  the  consumer  and  of  the  purveyor,! 
and  the  risks  to  be  guarded  against.  Several! 
systems  of  measuring  electricity  had  been  de-* 
vised,  notably  that  invented  by  Mr.  Edison,  but.' 
in  the  author’s  opinion  it  would  probably  bej;  I 
found  more  convenient,  when  the  electric  light:fl 
was  largely  adopted,  to  dispense  with  measuring* 
it,  and  to  make  a fixed  charge  per  annum,  baseebjj 
on  the  size  and  requirements  of  eaoh  house,  fOM 
the  electricity  supplied,  Bomewbat  in  the  aamajj 
way  as  the  water  companies  charged  for  water.* 
With  regard  to  legislation  on  the  subject  of: 
electrio  lighting,  he  thought  the  Bill  brought  ini 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  was  now  before: 
Parliament,  would  be  productive  of  good  results.:il 
Fears  had  been  expressed  lest  the  various* 
electric  lighting  companies  should  ever  develops 
into  suoh  gigantio  monopolies  as  the  gas  oom-ii; 
panies.  He  did  not  think  there  was  aDy  groundijj 
for  alarm.  The  conditions  of  distribution  of  gat^ 
and  electricity  were  different ; for,  whereaaj 
the  gas  companies  were  able  to  extend  theiuj 
mains,  mile  after  mile,  to  almost  any  dial : 
tance,  an  area  of  one  square  mile  would  prod 
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bably  be  found  to  be  the  limit  of  profitable  dis- 
tribution from  eaoh  oentre  or  installation.  For 
electricity  to  compete  with  gas  as  a general 
means  of  illnmination,  it  mast  offer  as  many 
facilities  as  its  rival ; and  the  Edison  installa- 
tion in  Holborn,  and  that  of  the  Swan  lamps  at 
the  Savoy  Theatre,  showed  practically  that  this 
condition  was  complied  with.  After  briefly  de- 
scribing these  installations,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  other  and  more  extensive  installations  of 
the  electric  light  would  presently  be  seen,  in- 
cluding that  at  the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
where,  he  believed,  Swan  lamps  were  to  be 
used,  the  electrical  arrangements  being  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Crompton.  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  various  methods  of  laying  the 
mains,  connecting  the  branohes,  and  arranging 
the  lamps  so  that  all  were  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  and  showed  how  the  strength 
of  the  current  in  the  mains  could  he  regulated 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  it  had  to 
do.  Perfect  insulation  throughout  was  the 
great  desideratum,  and  if  this  point  were  always 
carefully  kept  in  view,  the  dangers  of  electric 
lighting  would  be  rednoed  to  a minimum. 
“ Insulate  ! Insulate  ! Insulate ! ” should  be  the 
motto  of  all  who  employed  eleotrio  lighting. 
On  the  subjeot  of  wires  conveying  the  cur- 
rents for  eleotrio  illumination,  Mr.  Slater 
expressed  the  strongest  opinion  that  over- 
head wires  should  not  be  allowed,  for  they 
were  not  only  dangerous,  but  unsightly.  A 
great  deal  had  been  made  of  the  dangers 
attaching  to  the  use  of  electricity  as  a mode  of 
lighting,  and  these  ories  of  alarm  were  no  doubt 
largely  attributable* to  the  gas  interest;  but  he 
should  like  to  see  Gas,  as  plaintiff,  oome  into 
oourt  against  Electricity,  the  defendant,  with 
clean  hands.  If  all  the  acoidents  that  had 
occurred  from  the  careless  use  of  gas  (from  the 
blowing  out  of  a house-front  to  the  Totten- 
ham Court-road  disaster  of  two  or  three 
years  ago)  were  to  be  recorded,  what  a for- 
midable indiotment  could  be  made  out  against 
Gas ! In  America,  considerable  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  the  use  of  the  eleotrio  light  in  buildings,  and 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  New  York 
had  framed  a code  of  regulations  bearing  on 
the  subject.  The  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  was 
an  exceptional  case,  as  the  installations  were 
temporary,  and  the  risks  there  were  such  as 
oould  not  possibly  occur  in  a well-devised  per- 
manent arrangement.  Mr.  Slater  then  referred 
to  the  importance  of  the  subjeot  to  architects, 
and  concluded  his  paper  thus : — The  progress  of 
elect rioal  science  is  the  moat  striking  feature  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  Bhall  find  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  the  subject  a neces- 
sity for  ns  architects  in  our  every-day  work, 
unless  we  wish  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  whom  we  employ.  1 would  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Council  the  desirability  of  re- 
quiring a certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
physical  soience  from  the  candidates  in  the 
Obligatory  Examination  that  has  recently  been 
set  on  foot,  and  the  results  of  which  are  already 
so  promising.  Soience  has  oaptured  the  light- 
ning, it  is  true,  but  it  is  soarcely  tamed  yet ; 
let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  new  servant  ignorantly.  Eleotrioity 
is  a new  power  given  into  our  hands,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  study  its  advantages,  and  to  guard 
against  its  dangers,  and  to  learn  to  use  it, 
together  with  the  older  means  at  our  disposal, 
in  accordance  with  the  motto  of  the  Institute, 
“ Usui  oivium,  deoori  urbinm.” 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mx\  Swan  said  he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  had  the 
opportunity  of  listening  to  a more  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  subjeot  of  eleotrio  lighting  than  that 
which  they  had  all  had  the  pleasureof  hearing  from 
Mr.  Slater.  He  could  fully  confirm  the  statement 
made  by  the  lecturer  as  to  the  essential  economy 
of  eleotrio  lighting,  and  more  especially  so  with 
regard  to  electric  lighting  by  inoandescence, — 
the  system  of  lighting  which,  he  thought,  had 
the  widest  application,  and  therefore  possessed 
the  greatest  interest  for  the  public.  Gas  was 
the  light  with  which  electricity  would  have  to 
compete.  Now  2 cwt.  of  coal  oarbonised  in  a 
gas-retort  would  produce  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
and  that  would  give  about  3,000  candle-light 
power  for  one  hour  if  burnt  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, i.e.,  by  burners  consuming  about  5 ft.  of 
gas  per  houi',  and  giving  a light  of  about  sixteen 
oandles.  If,  however,  the  same  quantity  of  coal 
were  employed  to  generate  motive  power  through 
the  medium  of  an  economical  and  effective 
steam-engine,  100-horse  power  for  one  hour 


would  be  obtained,  and  by  means  of  a good 
dynamo,  each  horse-power  could  be  converted 
into  electric  light  of  at  least  200-candle  power, 
so  that  the  100-horse  power  obtained  from  the 
coal  would  be  oapable  of  producing  20,000- 
candle  power  through  the  medium  of  the  eleotrio 
light  as  against  3,000-oandle  power  obtained 
by  the  gas  resulting  from  the  oarbonisation  of 
the  coal  ; and  even  allowing  a handsome 
margin  for  the  loss  of  the  residual  products 
of  gas  manufacture,  the  gain  was  very 
largely  in  favour  of  the  electric  light. 
But  such  economy  as  he  was  speaking  of 
could  only  be  obtained  under  the  best  condi- 
tions as  to  installation,  well-ordered  generating 
stations,  and  proper  means  of  distribution,  and 
the  obtxinment  of  suoh  conditions  would,  he 
trusted,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  legislation 
now  pending.  In  order  to  properly  test  the 
capabilities  of  the  eleotrio  light  on  a commercial 
scale,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  due 
facilities  and  securities  should  be  given  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  creation  of  large 
eleotrio  lighting  stations.  He  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  find  that  architects  were  taking  an 
aotive  interest  in  the  question,  for  they  would 
naturally  have  to  be  intimately  concerned  in 
carrying  out  the  impending  and  very  desirable 
change  in  our  method  of  domestic  illumination. 
Speaking  as  an  eleotrioian,  he  was  quite  content 
to  leave  the  deoorative  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  lights  to  architects,  for  electricians 
had  their  hands  sufficiently  full  in  dealing  with 
the  pbysioal  aspects  of  the  subjeot. 

Mr.  Lane-Fox  said  that  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  supposed  dangers  of  electric 
lighting,  but  with  ordinary  care  and  intelligence 
suoh  dangers  did  not  exist,  however  much  the 
self-interest  of  people  interested  in  gas-shares 
might  lead  them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  con- 
jure them  up.  It  was  true  that  some  few  un- 
pleasant results  had  oocurred, — that  one  or  two 
people  had  unfortunately  been  killed,  and  that 
some  fires  had  ocourred  ; but  those  disasters 
had  bren  the  result  of  carelessness  or  ignoranoe. 
Had  not  disasters  resulted  from  the  use  of  gas, 
especially  at  Grst,  from  explosions  due  to  leak- 
ages in  the  pipes, — a defect  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  imperfect  insulation  of  eleotrio 
wires  ? He  believed  that  in  the  early  days  of 
gas-lighting  the  companies  lost  through  leak- 
age 50  per  cent,  of  the  gas  manufactured  ; after 
a time  they  reduoed  it  to  30  per  cent.,  and  now, 
he  believed,  the  loss  by  leakage  was  not  more 
than  3 per  cent.  When  gas  was  introduced  there 
had  been  no  previous  experience  in  making  the 
joints  of  the  pipes  gas-tight;  but  in  the  case  of 
electric  lighting,  much  previous  experience  in 
the  insulation  of  wires  had  been  obtained,  owing 
to  the  practice  of  telegraphy.  It  was  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  an  electric  current  of  such  high 
tension  as  to  kill  a man  who  should  make  his 
own  body  a part  of  the  circuit  was  a current 
such  as  would  be  ordinarily  employed  in  electric 
lighting,  for  the  lower  the  tension  of  the  current, 
the  more  easily  would  the  wires  be  insulated,  and 
the  more  easily  could  the  current  be  divided.  Of 
course,  in  a large  and  new  industry  such  as  the 
progress  of  eleotrio  lighting  had  given  rise  to, 
there  were  many  people  thrown  into  it  at  first 
who  had  had  little  experience,  and,  occasionally, 
the  oonsequence  of  this  might  be  seen  in 
defective  and  improper  workmanship,  but  these 
matters  would  speedily  right  themselves. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  further  discussion, 
said  that  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  give  a 
verdict  to  Mr.  Swan  on  the  score  of  eoonomy 
without  hearing  the  gas  companies  on  the  other 
side.  From  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  he 
had  learned  that  there  was  eoonomy  in  using 
the  eleotrio  light  if  the  area  to  be  lighted  was 
large,  and  that  the  arc-light  systems  were, 
broadly  speaking,  four  times  as  economical, 
lighting  power  for  lighting  power,  as  the  incan- 
descent systems.  We  were  told  of  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the 
lily,  or  to  perfnme  the  violet,  but  Mr.  Slater  had 
certainly  illumined  the  subject  of  eleotrio 
lighting. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Slater,  said  he  thought  the  hint 
thrown  out  in  the  paper,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
young  architects  giving  some  attention  to 
physical  soience,  was  of  very  great  value.  If, 
as  there  oould  be  little  doubt,  eleotrioity  was  to 
be  the  light  of  the  future,  architects  would  cer- 
tainly find  . necessary  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  laws  which  governed  its 
use  for  suoh  purposep. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
spoke  of  the  Godaiming  installation  of  eleotrio 


lighting,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  a great 
success,  although  there  had  been  a breakdown 
owing  to  the  erratic  oondnct  of  the  river  Wey. 
Messrs.  Siemens  being  called  in,  they  super- 
seded the  water-power  by  a steam-engine,  since 
which  time  the  light  had  been  uninterruptedly 
good.  Had  there  been  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  change  was  effected  such  an  appliance  as 
either  of  the  storage  batteries  which  had  been 
referred  to,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
making  the  change.  As  a resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Godaiming,  he  had  had  ample 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
lighting  his  own  house  by  electricity  if  he  could 
induce  the  authorities  to  extend  the  wires  so  far. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Slater 
briefly  replied,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Sellon  & Volckmar  for  the  use  of  the 
storage  batteries  and  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  rendered  Mr.  Slater  in  fixing  the  wires 
so  as  to  enable  the  dome  and  oeiling  of  the 
Institute  meeting-room  to  be  very  effectively 
and  Rteadily  illuminated  by  incandesoent  lamps. 

The  room  was  probably  never  so  crowded  as 
it  was  on  this  oooaeion. 


A CAUTION  TO  CONTRACTORS. 

REPUDIATION  DY  A CORPORATION  OF  A CONTRACT 
NOT  UNDER  SEAL. 

When  the  case  of  Hunt  v.  The  Wimbledon 
Local  Board  (Law  Reports  4,  Common  Pleas 
Division,  p.  48  ; and  Rose;  e’s  Digest  of  Building 
Oases,  p.  31)  was  decided,  in  which  a contractor 
failed  to  obtain  payment  of  his  account  because 
the  contract  between  himself  and  the  Boai'd 
was  not  under  seal,  we  expressed  a hope 
that  contractors  would  bs  warned  by  it  Bgainst 
omitting  the  proper  technical  details  in  making 
contracts  with  oorpoi-ations  or  local  authorities. 
In  the  note  to  the  case  in  Rosooe’s  “ Digest,”  the 
necessity  for  oaution  which  the  decision  renders 
neoassary  in  dealing  with  public  bodies  is  also 
pointed  out.  It  oannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
builders  and  contractors  have  Yiot  had  fair 
warning  to  be  careful  how  they  deal  with  cor- 
porations. We  regret  to  say  that  another 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  care  is  to  be 
found  in  the  recently-decided  case  of  Young  & 
Co.  v.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leamington 
(51  Law  Journal  Reports,  Q.B.D.  (App.),p.  292). 
We  regret  it  because  a firm  which  has  done 
work  for  which  it  expected  to  be  paid  has  been 
kept  out  of  its  money  by  the  employers  taking 
advantage  of  a slip  in  regard  to  a legal  teohi- 
oality.  It  is  true  that  the  Court  of  Appeal 
has  held  that  the  Corporation  of  Leamington 
was  aoting  on  its  Btriot  legal  rights,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  nonpayment  of  Messrs. 
Young  & Co.  any  the  less  a reprehensible  trans- 
action. For  if  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  exeouted  has  got  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  then  refuses  to  pay  for  it,  this 
is  an  act  of  which  every  member  of  a corpo- 
ration should  be  ashamed,  and  of  which  each 
member  as  a private  individual  would,  we  are 
sure,  not  be  guilty,  even  if  he  oould.  These 
expressions  are,  our  readers  will  see,  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  report  of  this  case  whioh  now  lies 
before  us,  and  which  we  desire  to  oall  attention 
to,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be  the  last  of 
these  scandalous  defences. 

In  November,  1876,  one  Powis,  by  contract 
under  seal,  agreed  with  the  Corporation  of 
Leamington,  who  were  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  under  the  Publio  Health  Act,  1875, 
to  execute  certain  works  for  supplying  the 
town  of  Leamington  with  water.  In  1878  a 
person  named  Jerram  was  appointed  surveyor 
to  the  Corporation  under  its  official  seal.  The 
new  surveyor  found  that  Powis  was  not  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily  with  the  work,  and  ultimately 
Jerram  took  the  work  out  of  his  hands,  and  was 
ordered  by  the  Corporation  to  get  the  work 
completed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  On  the 
invitation  of  the  surveyor,  Young  & Co.  tendered 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  agreed  to 
carry  it  out  and  complete  all  the  necessary 
works.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Young  & Co.’s 
tender  was  never  actually  placed  officially  before 
the  Corporation,  but  a memorandum  of  the 
agreement  was  signed  by  Young  & Co.  and 
Jerram.  The  work  was  then  continued  and 
was  duly  exeouted,  the  Corporation  from  time  to 
time  making  payments  to  the  contractors  on 
Jerram’s  certificates.  “ It  was  found  as  a fact 
(in  the  special  case),”  we  quote  from  the  regular 
report,  “ that  the  additional  works  executed  by 
the  plaintiffs  were  necessary  and  incidental  to 
the  completion  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by 


Powis,  and  also  that  the  employment  of  the  plain- 
tiffs  to  execute  the  works  was  within  the  duties 
and  authorities  of  Jerram  as  the  engineer  of 
the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  took  posses- 
sion and  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  works 
executed  by  the  plaintiffs,  but  refused  to  pay  a 
balance  of  G,000Z.  odd,  on  the  ground  that  the 
employment  of  the  plaintiffs  was  not  an  employ- 
ment under  the  common  seal  of  the  Corpora- 
tion.” Now,  so  far  as  regards  the  law  of  the  case, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  Young  & Co.  could  ever 
have  hoped  to  overcome  this  defence.  Section 
174  of  the  Public  Health  Act  distinctly  states  that 
“every  contract  made  by  an  urban  authority 
whereof  the  value  or  amount  exceeds  50 Z.  shall 
be  in  writing  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal 
of  such  authority.”  Such  points  as  that  the 
original  contract  with  Powis  being  under  seal, 
no  seal  was  therefore  necessary  to  that 
between  Young  & Co.  and  the  Corporation  ; that 
Jerram  being  appointed  under  seal,  therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  that  thisone  should  be, — were 
obviously  but  the  straws  at  which  drowning  men 
catch.  The  statute  is  clear  enough,  and  as  the 
Corporation  was  acting,  so  to  speak,  as  trustees 
for  the  public,  it  was  equally  clear  it  could  not 
be  made  liable  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
received  a benefit  from  the  work  in  question. 
If  there  had  been  any  legal  ground  upon  which 
the  oase  might  have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
contractors,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  judges 
would  have  used  it,  for,  said  Lord  Justice 
Brett,  in  beginning  his  short  judgment,  “ I have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  fas  the  other  two 
judges]  after  many  attempts  to  come  to  another ” ; 
and  Lord  Justice  Lindley  also  pointed  out  that, 
when  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  Act  the 
judicial  bench  was  bound  to  construe  it  accord- 
ing to  its  legal  meaning,  even  though  it  might 
iead  to  hardships.  Therefore  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  case  should  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  by  all  contractors ; for  we  fear  that  there 
may  be  some  other  bodies  in  England  as  mean 
as  the  Corporation  of  Leamington.  It  is  per- 
fectly  obvious  that,  had  the  Corporation  desired 
to  be  just,  they  would,  if  they  had  considered 
the  claim  was  too  great,  have  referred  it  to 
arbitration.  But  not  only  should  the  case  be 
borne  in  mind  for  this  warning  which  it  conveyed, 
but  also  because  of  an  important  sentenoe  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Brett,  whioh  we 
will  give  in  its  entirety, — “ Further,  having  read 
all  the  cases  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  work 
done  for  and  accepted  by  a municipal  corpora- 
tion, I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  if  this  corporation  were  a 
municipal  corporation,  and  not  a board  of 
health,  the  want  of  seal  would  have  pre- 
vented the  plaintiffs  recovering  in  the  present 
case.”  Lord  Jnstioe  Lindley  does  not  go  so 
far;  he  merely  states  that  the  cases  are  nume- 
rous and  conflicting.  But  for  laymen,  we 
imagine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have  Lord 
Justice  Brett’s  clearly-expressed  opinion,  and 
therefore  the  short  and  plain  rule  is,  always  to 
have  a contract  with  a corporation  sealed  with 
the  official  seal.  The  presumption  is  that  other- 
wise a corporation  will,  even  if  it  does  not  wholly 
repudiate  its  liabilities,  yet  use  the  absence 
of  the  seal  to  get  off  as  cheaply  as  it  oan. 
Again,  too,  we  hope  that  this  case  will  be  a 
warning  to  borough  surveyors  and  engineers. 
They  ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  a corporation- contract  being  sealed,  and 
should  never  allow  any  contractor,  however 
ignorant  he  may  be  of  legal  matters,  to  enter 
into  a contract  without  it  is  sealed.  They  may 
perhaps  say  that  they  do  Bot  undertake  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  contractor ; neverthe- 
less it  is  perfectly  clear,  knowing  the  risks  which 
a contractor  who  does  work  for  a corporation 
runs  if  his  contract  is  not  sealed,  that  they 
should,  as  honourable  men,  take  care  that  the 
contraot  is  made  a binding  one.  We  have  more 
than  once  pointed  out  that  architects  are  by  no 
means  strict  enough  in  giving  written  orders 
for  extras ; we  are  afraid  that  surveyors  and 
engineers  to  corporations  are  also  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  seeing  that  the  corporation  seal  is 
affixed  to  contracts  with  the  corporations  of 
which  they  may  be  the  servants.  The  necessity 
of  caution  in  this  matter  is  so  great  that  we  con- 
sider the  several  associations  of  master  builders 
would  do  well  to  circulate  a memorandum 
among  their  members  pointing  out  the  short 
and  brief  rnle  of  law  upon  this  subject. 


Social — Mr.  Horace  Jones,  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  has 
issued  invitations  to  a dinner  at  “ Limmer’s  ” 
on  the  8th  of  June,  “ to  meet  the  Council.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


HOUSE  RENT  IN  PARIS  AND  IN  LONDON, 
AND  PROPORTION  OF  SOULS  PER 
HOUSE  AND  PER  FAMILY. 

A well-known  French  publicist  has  lately 
published,  in  a French  industrial  journal,  some 
details  of  the  rental  of  Paris  (of  whioh  we  gave 
an  abstract  at  the  time),  which  contrast  rather 
forcibly  with  the  experience  of  London.  M.  Paul 
Leroi  de  Beaulieu  is,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  the 
homes  of  the  poor  are  being  banished  from  Paris. 
The  value  of  land  in  that  oity,  he  considers,  is 
becoming  so  enormous,  that  the  owners  are  un- 
willing to  allow  the  erection  of  any  but  the 
more  expensive  kinds  of  .houses,  so  that  there  is 
an  increasing  want  of  accommodation  for  the 
poorer  classes.  These  things,  however  are  com- 
parati  ve.  M.  de  Beaulieu’s  view  may  be  accurate 
for  France;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  have  no 
mo'e  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
London.  Land  in  Paris,  he  tells  us,  rises  to  the 
price  of  from  50  to  60  francs,  and  even  to  that 
of  from  80  to  100  francs,  per  Bquare  metre. 
Land  in  London  has  been  sold  for  equal  prices 
per  square  foot.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
tenancies  in  Paris  are  let  at  a rental  not  exceed- 
ing 12Z.  per  annum.  The  total  number  of  separate 
tenancies  is  stated  at  G84,992.  The  population 
is  over  two  millions ; but  as  the  returns  have 
been  unaltered,  so  far  as  they  are  published  in 
the  only  authorities  we  have  at  hand,  for  Borne 
years  past,  we  cannot  speak  with  the  precision 
we  should  wish  as  to  this.  Roundly,  however, 
the  proportion  is  a little  under  three  souls  per 
tenancy.  In  London,  in  1S81,  3,814,571  persons 
occupied  486,286  houses,  being  at  the  rate  of 
7'84  persons  per  house.  Over  the  “ Greater 
London”  of  the  Registrar- General  (the  above 
being  what  is  called  the  “Inner  London”  of 
that  officer’s  return)  the  number  of  houses  is 
645,818;  the  population,  4,764,312;  and  the  pro- 
portion, 7'37  souls  per  house.  But  in  some 
districts,  as  for  example  in  St.  Pancras,  the  pro- 
portion rises  to  nearly  10  persons  per  house.  In 
the  City  it  is  7'75  per  house.  The  lodger 
element  in  London  raises  the  proportion,  while 
the  French  habit  of  distinguishing  the  apparte- 
merits  as  separate  tenancies  prevents  any  very 
exact  comparison.  Still,  if  we  allow  the  same 
proportion  of  occupancy  to  habitation  all  round, 
we  find  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Paris 
are  lodged  for  something  like  2 Id.  per  head  per 
week,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  corresponding 
figures,  if  attainable  for  London,  would  show  a 
much  more  oostly  rate  of  housing. 

As  far  as  the  figures  oited  go,  the  relation 
between  the  numbers  and  the  rents  of  the 
tenures  seems  to  be  regular  and  inartificial. 
Converted  into  English  money,  they  are  as 
follows  : — 
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Tenancies  in  Paris. 
Under  12/.  per  annum.. 
Thence  to  20 1.  „ 

30/.  „ 

40/.  „ 

50/.  „ 

60/. 

120/. 

240/.  „ 

400/. 

800/.  „ 

Above  800/.  ,, 


Number.  Percentage. 

468,641  68- 

74,360  10-S 

61,083  8-8 

21,147  3-1 

17,202  2-5 

6,198  0-9 

21,453  3-2 

9,985  1*4 

3,049  0-4 

1,453  0-2 

421  0-06 


appear  to  do  at  the  first  glance,  as  the  houses,  , 
taken  all  round,  are  of  a very  far  inferior  de- 
scription. It  Bhould  be  noted  also  that  the 
number  of  families  returned  in  Ireland  in  1SS1 
was  994,579,  giving  an  average  of  519  Bouls  to  ■ 
a hundred  families.  The  difference  of  forty-six 
souls  per  hundred  families  as  compared  with  the  ■ 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  serious,  being  ■ 
nearly  nine  per  cent.  If  this  difference  repre- 
sents the  number  of  lodgers,  it  is  a remarkable  i 
state  of  things,  but  it  is  not  evident  what  else  it  ; 
can  represent. 


The  most  ourious  anomaly  in  the  above  figures 
is  the  small  proportion  of  the  tenancies  ranging 
from  50Z.  to  GO/., — a kind  of  house  for  whioh 
there  would  be  more  than  ordinary  demand  in 
England;  and  the  unduly  large  proportion  of 
those  ranging  from  60/.  to  120/.  No  doubt  an 
analyst  of  the  social  habits  of  the  Parisians 
would  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  ourious 
irregularity  (supposing  the  figures  to  be  correct) 
in  the  ascending  series.  The  small  number  of 
tenancies  (little  more  than  per  cent,  of  the 
total),  above  400/.  per  annum,  must  contrast 
very  forcibly  with  London  rents. 

The  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  houses  is  a 
measure  of  national  prosperity  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  regard  aright.  In  comparing  one 
country  with  another  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  differences  of  national  habit,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  use  of  separate  apartments  in  one 
large  house,  or  of  smaller  independent  houseB. 
In  the  same  country,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  this  element  of  disturbance  is  less  appa- 
rent. In  England  and  Wales,  in  1801  there 
were  564  inhabitants  to  100  houses.  In  1841 
the  proportion  had  fallen  to  540.  In  1881 
it  was  537.  In  Ireland,  in  1841  there  were 
617  inhabitants  to  every  100  houses.  In  1S81 
there  were  only  565.  The  larger  numbers  in 
the  latter  island  signify  more  than  they  would 


THE  PROPOSED  INTERIOR  DECORATION  f 
OF  MILAN  CATHEDRAL* 

In  the  course  of  last  November  I received  an  it 
invitation  to  visit  Milan,  and  to  give  an  opinion  i| 
on  the  decoration  of  the  cathedral.  I must  say  h 
that  I was  surprised,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  ;( 
invitation,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  fact  J 
that  the  decorative  restoration  of  the  cathe-  -I 
dral  was  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  committee  * 
appointed  to  deliberate  consisted  of  the  follow-  -I 
ing  members: — Claudio  Bernacchi,  architect  J 
and  professor  at  the  Academy ; Cesare  Cantu,  ,1 
historician ; Forcellini,  architect  and  city  en-  -I 
gineer  of  Venice;  Gerolomo  Induno,  painter;  ;l 
and  myself.  I must  notice  here  something,  per-  -I 
haps,  unknown  to  yon,  but  highly  interesting,  J 
and  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  architeo-  j 
ture.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  Administrazio  J 
del  Domo  has  existed  from  the  year  1302,  when  it 
it  was  instituted  as  an  independent  body,  up  to  il 
the  present  day.  All  giftB  had  to  be  handed  II 
over  to  this  body,  which  had  to  decide  also  in  all  : 
other  matters  connected  with  the  building.  It  i; 
selected,  appointed,  and  dismissed  all  architects,  j 
concluded  contracts,  and  it  does  so  still.  The  ;t 
most  interesting  part  is,  that  the  minutes  of  I; 
proceedings  of  this  administration  exist  in  an  i1 
uninterrupted  series,  and  it  may  be  learned  from  J 
them  how  far  German  art  influenced  the  con-  il 
struotive  form  of  Milan  Cathedral.  It  has  been  r| 
affirmed  formerly,  with  great  emphasis,  that  the  il 
cathedral  was  built  by  German  masters.  This  | 
is  not  correct.  It  is,  in  its  present  form,  nothing 
else  but  a good  Lombard  church,  with  all  its 
constructive  advantages  and  defects.  Its  forms  :r 
remind  us  more  of  German,  sometimes  of  French,  >1 
but  never  of  Italian  architecture ; but  the  truth  Ip 
seems  to  be  that  the  men  who  drew  up  the  <1 
plans  were  Lombards,  while,  perhaps,  Germans  I 
or  Frenohmen  were  called  in  to  assist  in  carrying  cp 
out  the  details. 

As  long  as  the  construction  of  the  colossal  i 
outer  walls  was  quietly  proceeded  with,  little  tl 
notice  was  taken  of  the  question  how  the  vaults  4 
ought  to  be  formed;  for  those  Lombard  archi- ;l 
teots  relied  much  on  their  mode  of  keying  and  cl 
fastening  with  grappling  irons.  Later,  however,  J 
some  anxiety  may  have  been  felt  on  aooount  of 
static  proportions,  and  German  architects  were  <j 
called  in  and  consulted  at  various  times,  and  cl 
even  officially  appointed.  They  were  of  opinion  il 
that  the  building  could  not  be  completed  as  it  I 
had  been  begun ; that  some  parts  would  have  <J 
to  be  walled  up,  in  order  to  complete  the  vault-  J 
ing  according  to  static  laws.  The  Milanese  did  :| 
not  take  the  same  view,  and  the  result  was  that  | 
their  cathedral  was  finished  in  accordance  with  If 
the  original  plans,  such  as  we  generally  find  in  :l 
Lombard  churches.  The  last  time  German  il 
architects  assisted  was  when  Master  Fernaoh  ll 
built  the  cupola.  In  1858  I was  desired  by  the  <1 
late  Emperor  Maximilian  to  draw  up  plans  for  i 
an  isolated  clock-tower  for  the  cathedral.  I J 
complied  with  the  wish,  and  submitted  two  \ 
designs.  Political  events  intervened,  and  I 1 
believed  my  drawings  loBt,  until  I found  out  the  I 
contrary  during  my  recent  stay  in  Milan.  To  J 
my  great  joy,  my  drawings  had  been  well  taken  il 
care  of  in  the  archives. 

A colossal  building  like  Milan  Cathedral  expe-  il 
rienoes  in  a marked  degree  the  leaet  movement  j 
made  by  the  earth’s  surface,  as  well  as  the  in-  il 
fluence  of  temperature,  so  that  it  appears  im-  if 
probable  that  the  roof,  consisting  of  marble 
slabs,  could  be  kept  waterproof.  Notwithstand-  Il 
ing  the  most  careful  execution  and  preservation,  iS 
the  joints  of  the  pavement  will  open  imper- 
ceptibly,  water  entering  the  small  fissures  and  u 
finding  a way  down.  It  is  a fact  that  in  the  i| 
course  of  time  perfect  ditches  have  formed  in  ill 
the  spandrels  over  the  vaults;  the  vaulting  has  ,1 
become  damp,  and  pieces  of  plaster  have  | 
dropped  in  various  places.  Now,  the  vaults  i 


* Abstract  of  a leoture  delivered  by  Ober-Baurath  'I 
Frd.  Schmidt  before  the  Austrian  ^Society  of  Engineers 
and  Architects,  Vienna. 
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are,  as  is  well  known,  painted  in  a peculiar 
manner,  that  is  to  say,  with  panels  of  open- 
work tracery,  which,  indeed,  are  excellently 
exeouted,  but  cannot  be  brought  in  harmony 
with  our  static  views  of  the  function  of  a vault. 
Although  this  has  perhaps  been  recognised  at 
Milan,  no  one  thought  of  undertaking  a change 
in  this  direction,  until  large  patches  of  plaster 
began  to  detach  themselves,  and  thus  brought 
the  question  into  the  foreground,  with  the  choice 
of  either  effecting  renewals  on  the  old  system 
and  mending  the  existing  frescoes,  or  of  break- 
ing with  it  and  adopting  a new  system  of 
decoration. 

The  Administrazio  del  Domo  decided,  quite 
correctly,  for  the  latter  alternative,  and  a limited 
competition  was  opened,  four  Milan  artists 
being  invited  to  submit  their  designs  for  this 
decoration.  As  soon  as  these  designs  had  been 
found  generally  acceptable,  they  were  severally 
commissioned  to  exeoute  a pattern  on  an 
esoutcheon  of  the  vaulting.  Those  executions 
were  highly  interesting,  displaying  entirely 
different  conceptions.  One  of  the  artists, — the 
oathedral  architect, — introduced  the  old  system 
of  a bine  ground,  gold  stars,  ooloured  margins, 
&o.  His  treatment  showed  great  taste,  but  was 
not  austere  enough  for  Milan  Cathedral.  A 
second  proceeded  from  the  principle  that  only 
gold  ought  to  be  applied  in  contrast  to  the 
natural  colour  of  the  marble  of  which  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral  consists,  and  that  every- 
thing required  in  the  form  of  colour  to  enliven 
the  space  is  conveyed  to  it  in  abundance  by  the 
painted  windows.  The  two  remaining  com- 
petitors adopted  a similar  principle  in  their 
treatment,  but  they  employed  entirely  different 
means  of  deooration.  One  made  the  vaults 
appear  as  if  constructed  of  pieces  of  marble, 
adding  rioh  ornamental  leaf- work  along  the  ribs, 
the  same  style  of  deooration  being  also  used  for 
the  keystone.  The  fourth  artist  followed  a 
similar  system  ; but  he  painted  those  ornaments 
in  gold  and  oolour.  The  ground  was  a plain 
chamois  tone.  These  wore  the  four  systems 
on  whioh  we  had  to  decide.  As  regards  myBelf, 
I was  in  favour  of  the  design  of  the  second 
artist,  which  I considered  the  only  true  solution, 
and  by  whioh  the  architectonic  lines  of  the  arch 
are  traced  with  gold;  this  view  I advocated 
before  the  committee.  The  result  was  that 
these  principles  were  adopted  as  fundamental 
for  the  deooration  of  the  oathedral,  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  existing  between  us  being 
that,  while  I urged  that  the  artist  who  had 
oome  nearest  to  the  trae  solution  of  the  problem 
should  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
thought  that  the  one  who  had  obtained  almost 
the  same  effect  should  likewise  be  asked  to 
Bubmit  a second  design.  We  also  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  break 
the  great  monotony  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave 
by  figure  subjects.  As  far  as  I know,  work  is 
being  proceeded  with  on  this  basis,  and  I have 
no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  a 
rational  manner. 


A FREMCH  CRITIC  ON"  ART-EDUCATIO 
IN  AMERICA. 

M.  Regamey,  a well-known  Parisian  paicte 
on  his  return  from  a recent  official  visit  ■ 
America,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Frenc 
government  to  report  on  the  American  svste 
of  art-education,  has  published  an  exhaustii 
work  on  the  subject  of  his  mission,  “L’enseign, 
ment  du  dessin  anx  Etats-Unis”  That  tl 
French  Government  should  thus  send  across  tl 
Atlantio  an  artist  specially  to  inquire  into  tl 
methods  of  art-education,  or,  rather,  of  tl 
teaching  of  drawing  in  existence  in  the  Unite 
States,  might,  at  first  sight  seem  somewhf 
strange,  were  it  not  that  within  i-eoent  years  tl 
subject  has  received  in  America,  from  oompi 
tent  authorities,  an  attention  whioh  gives  I 
phoir  methods  and  adopted  systems  a vale 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration.  With  tl 
energy  and  enthusiasm  whioh  our  kinsme 
display  in  eo  many  directions,  the  question  ( 
the  value,— commercial  as  well  as  msthetic, — < 
art- education  has  been  grasped,  and,  as  a fir< 
®tep,  the  legislature  moved  to  pronounoe  i 
favour  of  a wide  extension,  throughout  tb 
educational  system,  of  the  teaching  of  drawing 
All  this  is  the  work  of  only  a few  years.  J 
was  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibitio 
that  the  firot  results  of  the  movement  wer 
placed  before  the  public  in  such  a manner  tha 
an  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  success  c 


the  methods  adopted.  These  results  were 
encouraging  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
foreign  reports  on  the  exhibition  flatteringly 
referred  to  the  energy  displayed  in  the  American 
art-sohools.  In  this  success  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  England  may  take  upon  herself  some 
portion  of  the  credit  due  to  America.  It  was 
largely  upon  the  methods  in  vogue  in  this 
country  that  the  Americans  went  to  work  to 
organise  their  system  of  art-education,  and  it 
was  in  great  part  under  a prominent  professor 
in  our  Scienoe  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington, — Mr.  Walter  Smith,  — that  the 
system  was  placed.  When,  some  years  since, 
the  movement  was  set  on  foot,  it  was  soon 
recognised  that  the  elements  necessary  for  its 
guidance  were  utterly  wanting  in  the  country  ; 
but,  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  our  cousins  looked 
aoross  the  Atlantio  in  search  of  the  most  able 
available  assistance.  In  Professor  Walter  Smith 
was  secured  an  enthusiast  whose  name  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  a wider  spread  of  art-teaohing  among 
all  sections  of  society.* 

Once  commenced,  the  movement  spread  with 
the  rapidity  to  which,  in  connexion  with  things 
American,  we  are  at  length  commencing  to  cease 
to  express  our  astonishment.  It  was  not  alone 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  already  largely  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  art-instruotion,  that 
the  interest  manifested  itself;  it  crossed  from 
town  to  town  the  whole  continent,  and  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco  have  all  aided 
warmly  to  help  on  the  cause.  Schools  of  art, 
institutes,  libraries,  and  museums  have  sprung 
up  in  every  direction,  all  largely  attended  and 
fostered.  The  interest  and  progress  in  art  in 
America,  in  fact,  aided  as  it  is  there  by  the  wide 
spread  of  oulture  and  the  absence  of  the  all- 
absorbing  centralising  influences  so  powerful  in 
the  countries  of  Europe,  is  only  one  more  of  the 
proofs  of  the  energy  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
so  many  oircumstances  by  our  kinsmen  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  systems  of  art  - education  adopted  in 
America  having,  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  1876,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French 
Government,!  it  was,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
that  M.  Regamey  was  despatched,  in  1879,  to 
the  United  States,  to  prepare  his  report  on  the 
subject  of  art-education  in  America.  This  task 
the  author  has  accomplished,  with  no  small 
amount  of  skill.  An  artist  and  a traveller,  who, 
indeed,  owed  his  first  recognition  by  the  French 
art-public  to  his  startling  sketches  of  Japanese 
life  and  character,  M.  Regamey  was  ably  fitted 
for  his  mission.  He  traversed  a considerable 
portion  of  the  American  continent  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  delighting  numerous 
audiences  in  the  cities  through  whioh  he  passed 
by  a series  of  lectures  of  a novel  nature,  and 
for  which  he  had  gained  in  Paris  no  Bmall  repu- 
tation. His  book  is  not  confined  alone  to  the 
subject  of  its  title,  but,  as  may  well  be  imagined 
from  a French  writer,  offers  many  amusiDg  and 
instructive  digressions  on  the  various  features 
which  could  not  fail  to  strike  an  observant 
traveller  in  a couotx’y  like  America,  whioh,  in 
its  busy,  practical  life  and  commercial  activity, 
must  have  offered  to  him  suoh  a striking  contrast 
with  the  old  kingdom  of  Japan.  But  in  these 
digressions  M.  Regamey  does  not  neglect  the 
subjeot  of  his  mission,  which  his  work  amply 
fulfils.  The  style  is  faoile,  the  tone  frank  and 
agreeable,  with  nothing  teachy  or  pedagogic 
about  it. 

The  purely  practical  value  attached  to  the 
question  of  art-education,  in  its  bearings  on  the 
artistic  productions  of  the  nation,  is  one  of  the 
features  which  wo  Bee  most  forcibly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  author.  It  has  long  been 
the  pride  of  Americans  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  will  cease  to  be  in  the  smallest 
degree  dependent  on  the  Old  World.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  need  of 
anything  or  anybody;  the  country  produces 
everything,  corn,  oottoD,  sugar,  wine  even, 
cattle,  coal,  iron,  wood,  gold,  and  silver;  the 
soil  is  scarcely  aB  yet  touched.  There  is  only 


* As  far  back  as  I860  Mr.  Walter  Smith  published  a 
lecture  delivered  bv  him  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Keighley,  on  “ The  Importance  of  a Knowledge  of  Draw- 
ing to  Working  Men";  since  then  he  has  published 
several  invaluable  reports  on  the  Bystems  of  art-education 
in  vogue  in  France,  as  compared  with  our  own  ; while  hiB 
works  on  industrial  drawing  and  art-education  justly  hold 
a I'igh  position  both  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

t The  portion  of  the  French  Report  relating  to  this 
subject  has  been  reproduced  and  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Walter  Smith,  in  a separate  form,  “Iudustrial 
Drawing:  the  Opinions  of  the  French  Education  Com- 
mission," &c.  Boston.  1879. 


one  want,  a want  of  hands,  which  emigration  is 
daily  supplying.  To  education,  in  its  widest 
sense,  is  left  the  rest,  and  on  its  influence  the 
future  reposes  complacently.  This  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, largely  fostered  throughout  the 
State*,  has  of  late  developed  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art-production.  It  is  not  long  since  that 
in  these  columns  the  expression  of  this  feeling 
was  referred  to,  when  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  warmly  urged  that 
“ the  time  has  certainly  arrived  when  America 
should  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction of  beautifal  work  in  any  and  every 
department  of  industry,  when  American  youths 
Bbould  have  the  facilities  for  learning  how  to 
produce  beauty  which  German,  French,  and 
especially  English,  youths  have  in  technical 

schools If  American  industrial  art  is  tu 

rank  with  that  of  European  countries,  it  can 
only  be  by  having  educated  artisans.”  * Edu- 
cated artisans  it  is  the  aim  of  the  American 
methods  of  art-eduoation  to  produce;  they  will 
endeavoui’,  it  is  evident,  to  steer  clear  of  the 
rock  on  whioh  so  much  of  the  art-education 
of  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  has  so 
far  been,  and  is*  still  being,  wrecked,  the 
production  of  a mass  of  ill -formed,  ill- 
educated,  disappointed  “aVtists,”  in  the  sense 
of  the  word,  such  as  it  is  generally  understood  ; 
dreary  “ flashes-in-the-pan,”  who  serve  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  ever-inoreaBing  army  of  useless 
factors  in  our  national  prosperity  and  advance. 
It  is  with  a view  to  forming  practical  art- 
workers  that  the  spread  of  art-education  has  eo 
far  been  encouraged  by  the  legislature  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  purely  in  this  practical 
light  that  the  question  has  been  considered.  It 
is  found  that  an  enormous  sum  is  yearly  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  and  prodnots 
of  art  of  European  origin ; the  Americans  now 
wish  to  possess  their  own  art-workers,  and  en- 
courage a consumption  of  home  products.  This 
utilitai-ian  view  of  the  question  need  have 
nothing  surprising  in  it.  There  exists  in  America 
a strong  undercurrent  of  healthy*a3sthetic  and 
literary  culture  amply  sufficient  to  counteract 
what  might  appear  to  be  the  too  practioal 
nature  of  the  art-education  so  far  afforded. 
There  will  always  be  the  class  of  earnest  art- 
workers  to  whom  Europe  will  hold  out  its 
charms,  and  with  whom  the  traditions  of  the 
Old  World  will  always  bo  Bacred;  but  the  ex- 
pressed general  sentiment  possesses  at  present  a 
strongly-marked  practioal  character.  It  is  nob 
so  long  Binoe,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  honse 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York,  that 
Mr.  Choate,  in  referring  to  the  eix  millions  sterl- 
ing yearly  sent  to  Europe  from  Amerioa  for  art- 
produots,  asked  why  the  country  should  be 
obliged  to  continue  to  pay  this  tribute,  when,  by 
the  education  of  native  workmen,  it  might  be 
avoided. 

Efforts  have  been  to  some  extent  made  in  this 
direction,  efforts  in  which  are  plain  the  extra- 
ordinary results  attendant  on  that  spirit  of 
private  initiative  which  our  kinsmen  largely 
owe  to  their  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  Not  only 
the  States,  but  the  towns  throughout  the  Union, 
have  taken  up  the  question  ; societies  and  insti- 
tutes have  sprung  up,  it  being  calculated  that 
sinoe  the  War  over  six  millions  sterling  have 
been  expended  by  private  generosity  in  this 
direction  alone.  The  entire  freedom  from 
legislative  restraint, — which,  of  course,  M. 
Regamey  as  a Frenchman  amply  dwells  upon, — 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  of 
constant  improvement  and  of  changes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  and  conditions  of  each 
case.  The  ODly  point  iu  whioh  the  Legislature 
have  had  a word  to  say  is  in  declaring  obligatory 
in  the  schools  the  teaching  of  drawing ; every 
town  of  10,000  inhabitants  being  further  obliged 
to  support  an  industrial  art  school.  As  is 
noticeable  in  the  matter  of  general  education, 
every  one  has  been  only  too  happy  to  adopt  the 
new  method,  and  in  the  course  of  a very  short 
time  it  is  confidently  expected  that  every  portion 
of  the  country  will  be  provided  with  its  organised 
system  of  art  instruction. 

It  is  needless  here  to  speak  at  any  length  of  the 
various  methods  adopted;  M.  R'egamey’s  work 
supplies  all  the  necessary  information  to  those 
interested.  The  writer,  iu  addition  to  lengthy 
explanations  of  tho  systems  in  vogue,  reproduces 
a number  of  representative  pupils’  drawings 
from  each  of  the  successive  classes,  studies  from 
the  antique,  from  the  life,  and  the  classes  of 
modelling  and  anatomy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
acoustomed  to  the  French  system,  the  author 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xli.,  p.  571. 
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was  snrprised  at  the  simplicity  of  that  adopted 
in  America.  Routine  and  tradition  are  two 
obstacles  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
hare  not, — aB  yet, — come  to  interfere  with  pro- 
gress. A large  share  of  independent  action  is 
left  to  the  pupil,  who  is  gradually  led  np  from 
easy  tasks  to  those  more  difficult,  the  artistio  in- 
telligence being  especially  developed  through 
the  combined  exercise  of  the  eyes  and  the  mind  ; 
some  of  the  professors  even  adopt  a system  of 
drawing  from  dictation. 

This  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  whole 
movement.  There  exist  in  practice  throughout 
the  country  several  systems  of  art  instruction, 
and  each  has  its  advantage,  and  is  supported 
by  competent  authority.  Drawing  throughout 
Massachusetts  has  been  introduced  into  all  the 
schools,  and  there  is  already  what  may  be  termed 
a native  supply  of  professorial  talent.*  The 
work  of  the  schools  has  been  further  assisted  by 
the  formation  of  the  numerous  Bpeoial  schools 
and  art  institutes  which  have  sprung  up  within 
recent  years  all  over  the  country.  Nearly  every 
large  city  has  a number  of  these  institutions. 
Boston  has  possessed,  of  course,  for  a long  time 
several  important  and  interesting  art-institu- 
tions,  the  value  of  whioh  has  recently  been 
largely  increased  by  snoh  practical  additions  as 
the  school  of  industrial  design  recently  founded 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  city,  a school 
formed  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
MusSe  Industrial  at  Mulhouse,  to  educate 
native  weavers  and  designers  of  woollen  stuffs 
and  cottons.  New  York  is  not  behind  Boston, 
with  its  Academy  of  Design  and  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, and  Metropolitan  Museum,  founded  some- 
what on  the  model  of  our  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Baltimore  has  its  Society  of  Decorative 
Arts  and  the  Peabody  Institute;  Chicago,  its 
Academy  of  Design  ; but  it  is  needless  to  name 
the  numerous  art  institutions  which  now  exist 
throughout  the  States,  and  all  eagerly  en- 
deavouring to  supply  themselves  in  Europe 
with  specimens  of  old  art  to  serve  as  models  for 
the  production  of  a new  art,  which  they  feel  can 
alone  possess  originality  in  proportion  to  its 
acquaintance  with  the  works  and  traditions  of 
the  past.  Young  American  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  are  crowding  every  artistic 
centre  in  Europe,  and  out  of  all  this  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  out  of  all  the  patronage  practised, 
something  before  long  must  be  produced.  It 
was  some  German  philosopher,  we  believe,  who 
sighed  out  the  statement  that  America  was 
born  at  the  sunset  of  humanity ; rather  let  us 
trust,  as  Bhe  does  herself,  that  sbe  is  born  at  the 
rise  of  a new  existence,  when  the  industry  of  the 
world,  still  young  after  its  teons  of  toil,  is  about 
to  take  a fresh  departure. 

M.  Regamey’s  work  in  more  respects  than  one 
is  most  instructive,  and  though,  like  so  many 
other  books  of  its  class,  it  is  doomed  before  long 
to  see  its  informat  on  rendered  out  of  date,  it 
will  serve  the  inquirer  and  the  historian  of  the 
future  with  one  more  element  of  invaluable 
evidence  of  the  steady  and  earnest  progress  of 
the  wonderful  continent  beyond  the  Atlantic. 


MONOLITHIC  CHURCHES  IN  ABYSSINIA. 


At  the  last  Bitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  M.  Raffrey,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  his  travels  in  Abys- 
sinia, gave  an  interesting  description  of  a number 
of  ohurohes  he  had  seen  there  which  are  hewn 
out  of  the  Bolid  rock.  These  unique  structures 
be  found  in  the  town  of  Lalibeba,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Lasta.  The  place  lies  in  a 
remote  and  out-of-the-way  region,  and  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a rocky  mountain.  It  is  regarded 
as  a holy  city  by  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  and 
is  visited  by  numerous  strangers  who  come  to 
pray  near  the  sacred  relics  there  p-eserved. 
There  are  ten  chnrches  in  the  city,  but  they  are 
not  conspicuous  to  the  eje  of  the  traveller  inas- 
much as  they  form  integral  portions  of  the 
mountain.  The  mode  in  whioh  their  ar<  hitect 
had  proceeded  in  constructing  them  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  the  etone  quirried  away  in 
such  a manner  as  to  leave  an  immense  solid 
block  of  rock  in  the  middle.  This  block,  of 
oonrse,  still  continued  to  form  part  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  next  step  was  to  give  this  mass  of 
rock  exterrally  the  form  of  a church.  It  is,  in 
fact,  so  fini-hed  that  it  is  made  to  appear  as  if 
built  of  ordinary  cubes  of  (tone  masonry,  the 


it  appears  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  ihe  school 
ation  has  been  induced  to  draw.  About  one-third  . 
sohco!  population  continues  in  the  higher  classes 


junctions  of  the  different  stones  being  imitated 
very  plainly.  Finally,  the  blook  was  hollowed 
out,  the  apertures  being  so  made  as  to  serve  for 
doors  and  windows.  The  interior  exhibits  pillars, 
vaulted  roofs  and  arches,  all  being  executed  in 
a neat  and  workman-like  manner.  These 
churches  are,  accordingly,  a specieB  of  monolith, 
and  appear  to  be  almost  unique  amongst  works 
of  architecture.  M.  Reffrey,  in  his  paper,  gave 
a special  description  of  each  of  the  chapels.  He 
stated  that  the  architect  and  builder  of  them 
was  a certain  Sidi  Meskal,  who  had  constructed 
them  with  the  assistance  of  a body  of  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  workmen,  the  chief  implement  used 
being  the  piokaxe.  The  tradition  of  the  place 
is,  that  all  these  churches  were  constructed 
within  a period  of  twenty-three  years. 


THE  HAGIA  SOPHIA,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A detailed  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Hagia  Sophia,  whioh  has  become  worse  since 
the  repairs  completed  by  the  arohitect  Fossati 
in  1879,  is  published  by  the  Norddeutsche  All- 
gemeine  Zeitung.  The  serious  danger  was  first 
noticed  by  Prof.  Bernardo  Ferrari,  honorary 
member  of  the  College  of  Engineers,  Genoa,  and 
it  is  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  attention  of 
architects  was  called  to  the  matter.  A Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  edifice,  however,  could  do  no  more  than 
agree  to  a report  of  Ferrari’s,  which  points 
out  the  danger,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
a thorough  examination  being  made  of  the 
building  by  a competent  architect.  It  is  now 
stated  that,  entirely  ignoring  Prof.  Ferrari,  an 
Italian  company  has  made  proposals  to  the 
Sultan  for  carrying  out  extensive  repairs,  and, 
according  to  the  report,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that  the  dentist  of  his  Majesty  will  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  undertaking  upon 
which  depends  the  preservation  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  edifices  in  the  world  ! 


THE  GRAND  STAIRCASE  OF  THE 
PALACE  AT  WURZBURG. 

Amongst  the  numerous  examples  which  Ger- 
many possesses  of  mansions  erected  in  the 
Btyle  of  the  later  Renaissance,  perhaps  none  are 
more  pleasing  than  the  palace  (called  the 
Residenz)  at  Wurzburg,  in  Bavaria.  This  stately 
and  magnifioent  building  was  formerly  the 
Episcopal  Palace  of  the  Prince-Bishops  of 
Wurzburg,  and  was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  in  the  year  1720,  by  Prince-Bishop  Philip 
Francis  von  Scbonborn.  In  the  Wurzburg 
Chronicle,  however,  he  is  spoken  of  as  John 
Philip.  The  works  were  continued  by  Prince- 
Bishop  Christopher  Francis  von  Hutton,  1724- 
1729,  and  were  completed  by  Prince-Bishop 
Frederick  Charles  von  Schonborn,  1744.  The 
architect  was  Johann  Balthasar  Neumann,  who 
snoceeded  Petrini  as  State  architeot.  The 
Palace  is  of  vast  size,  and  encloses  within  its 
walls  one  church,  five  halls,  312  chambers, 
twenty-five  kitchens,  and  a theatre.  It  is  lighted 
by  947  windows,  and  is  constructed  of  very 
beautiful  light  sandstone. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  the  build, 
ing  is  the  great  entrance-hall  with  the  principal 
staircase,  of  which  we  give  a view.  This  hall 
is  divided  into  a nave  and  aisles  on  the  ground- 
floor  by  the  columns  supporting  the  upper  flightB 
of  stairs  ; but  above  these  it  is  all  in  one  span. 
The  architect  has  taken  great  pains  to  mask 
the  soffits  of  the  upper  flights  of  the  stairB, 
which  he  has  effected  by  meaDSof  a singular 
airaegement  of  vaulting.  In  order  to  make  the 
vaults  range  with  the  stairs  above,  each  com- 
partment has  to  be  differently  treated.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  had  the  eolamns  of  different 
lengths,  and  to  have  kept  the  vaulting  similar 
over  each  bay  ; be  that  as  it  may,  Nt-umann 
must  have  the  credit  of  havirg  tried  a very 
bold  and  original  experiment,  and  ore  well 
worthy  of  study.  Of  course,  his  object  was 
to  keep  the  capitals  of  his  columns  all  in 
a line,  and  such  a trea' ment  is  undoubtedly 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  feeling  of 
C assical  architecture  than  the  plan  usually 
adopted  of  increasing  the  height  of  each  suc- 
ceeding column,  or  that  of  making  equal 
columns  stand  npou  a raking  podium.  The 
great  defect  of  the  system  is  the  contrast 
between  the  cross  vault  and  domical  vault 


which  certainly  breaks  np  the  harmony  of  the  iji 
general  design.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  staircase  with  two  others  which  we  have  i] 
illustrated  in  the  Builder, — one  is  that  of  :[ 
Ashburnbam  House,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  : 
Inigo  Jones,  and  the  other  is  a Gothic  stair-  -h 
case  at  Ratisbon.  Of  course  the  Wurzburg  ;|, 
staircase  is  very  much  larger  and  far  more  >| 
costly,  as  to  material,  than  the  others,  but  still  1. 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  for  domestic  ;l 
purposes,  it  can  be  said  to  have  the  advantage,  J 
It  is,  however,  splendidly  suggestive  for  the  >0 
approach  to  a great  theatre  or  concert  hall.  It  i 
would  be  difficult  to  construct  a staircase  which  1 1 
would  be  safer  in  a panic  or  sudden  rush  of  [< 
people,  and  this  makes  it  well  worthy  of  study  rfi 
by  builders  and  architects  just  at  the  present  U 
time,  when  the  question  of  safe  egress  from  our  J 
great  placeB  of  publio  amusement  is  franght  t; 
with  such  paiufnl  interest  to  all  who  are  con-  -I 
nected  with  the  management  or  arrangement  of  f | 
such  buildings. 

“WHITE  SWAN”  TAYERN  AND 
RESTAURANT. 

This  building,  which  is  situated  at  Nos.  17  ij' 
and  18,  Temple-Btreet,  Whitefriars,  dose  to 
“Tbe  Temple,”  has  recently  been  completed  for 
Mr.  John  Finley.  The  ground-floor  is  con-  J 
structed  wholly  in  Box  Ground  stone,  and  the  uj 
upper  part  is  faced  with  red  bricks,  and  has  -n 
stone  dressings  and  cornice.  Entering  the 
building  on  the  west  side,  there  is  an  extensive  ;8 
luncheon  and  dining-bar,  communicating  with  :|| 
a coffee  and  smoking  room  in  the  rear.  There  e| 
is  also  a counting-house  or  private  room  for  the  cl 
proprietor’s  use,  adjoining  which  is  the  lift  and  :■ 
cellar  entrance. 

On  the  east  side  there  are  two  large  publio  to 
compartments,  entered  from  Temple-street,  J 
with  an  additional  entrance  from  Glasshouse-  ill 
alley,  at  the  side  of  the  building,  and  in  com-  J 
mnnication  is  a commodious  room  set  apart  for  a 
the  use  and  convenience  of  workmen  for  pur- 
poses  of  dining,  &o.  The  yard  approached  from  ijj 
Glasshouse-alley  has  conveniences. 

Passing  throngh  the  central  and  principal  1 1 
entrance,  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  :ra 
reached.  On  the  first  floor  is  a dining-hall  II 
capable  of  accommodating  100  persons,  entered  ti 
through  an  elliptical-headed  opening  fitted  with  lit 
a pair  of  swing-doors  executed  in  pitch  pine.  In  r| 
the  rear  is  a private  smoking-room. 

The  second  floor  comprises  a billiard-saloon,  i| 
similar  in  dimensions  and  fittings  to  the  dining- 
hall  below,  fitted  with  a table  by  Burroughes  & 5|1 
Watts;  also  a large  private  room  in  the  rear, r| 
and  lavatory  with  all  conveniences. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  in  the  front  por-:l 
tion  by  bedrooms,  and  at  the  back  by  tbe  I 
culinary  department,  the  kitchen  being  fitted  (| 
with  a lift  communicating  with  the  various  ill 
floors  below. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  further  bedroom  il 
accommodation. 

There  Jb  good  cellarage  in  the  basement.  The  1 
building  has  been  ereoted  from  the  designs  and  (I 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Adams  .;il 
Smith,  architect,  of  28,  Finsbury-oircns,  the  ‘H 
contractor  being  Mr.  Richard  Conder,  of  Ball’s  J 
Pond-road. 


Tlie  New  Pulpit  at  th.e  Aberdeen  ta 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  has  been  made  <i{ 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  and  will  cost,  including  tbe  J| 
canopy,  about  300Z.  The  whole  of  the  structure  li 
is  of  old  English  oak — the  pillar  shafts  in  the  tj 
pulpit  proper  being  made  of  oak  which  origin- in 
ally  formed  part  of  the  oak  work  in  the  choir  il 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  pulpit  is  octagonal . 
in  shape,  and  haB  a pedestal  base.  The  outside  ) 
of  the  enclosure  for  the  preacher  is  formed  of  >\i 
panelled  framing  and  pillars  at  the  angles  of  i- 
the  ootagon  ; the  panels  are  each  enriched  with  M 
a figure  subject  in  bas-relief.  The  canopy  is  i. 
also  octagonal,  and  rests  upon  a back  of: 
panelled  framing,  and  is  also  firmly  fixed  into  "i 
the  stone  pier  against  which  the  pulpit  stands,  il 
The  canopy  has  a gablet  and  ousped  arch  on>i 
each  side  of  octagon,  and  is  surmounted  b}T  a 
square  shrine  with  pillars  at  the  angles,  havirg  't 
flanking  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the 
figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  shrine.  The  shrine  is  :1 
surmounted  by  a high  crocketted  spire,  termi-iil 
nated  by  the  figure  of  an  angel  sounding  the  i * 
trumpet,  the  whole  standing  about  24  ft.  high  ;lp 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave.  The  design  of  the 
pulpit  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson,  ilj 
architects. 
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PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  A STONE  BRIDGE. 

GRI8SELL  GOLD  MEDAL,  1882. 

We  illustrate  this  week  the  design  for  a stone 
bridge,  to  which  the  Griesell  gold  medal  has 
recently  been  awarded  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  The  conditions  of  competi- 
tion required  a stone  bridge  for  road  and  foot 
traffic,  30  ft.  wide  between  the  parapets,  with  a 
waterway  of  140  ft.,  and  a gradient  not  exceed- 
ing 1 in  20,  the  river,  200  ft  from  bank  to  bank, 
to  be  con-tidal,  with  an  extreme  depth  of  10  ft., 
and  navigable  for  barges,  the  banks  to  be  on  a 
level,  and  20  ft.  above  the  ordinary  water-line. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  design  is  a wide 
central  arch,  of  85  ft.  span,  designed  to  leave 
the  deeper  portions  of  the  river  available  for 
navigation,  and  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
the  piers  by  their  proximity  to  the  shore.  The 
necessary  height  is  obtained  by  an  easy  gradient 
of  about  1 in  30,  and  by  raising  the  approaches 
from  which  communication  with  the  banks  is 
provided  by  flights  of  steps.  By  setting  the 
parapet  walls  out  on  oorbels  the  required  width 
of  roadway  is  obtained,  together  with  an  archi- 
tectural effect  of  light  and  shade  and  a saving 
in  the  width  of  the  bridge  works  below.  The 
roadway  is  carried  over  the  bridge  on  a series  of 
spandrel  walls  built  up  from  the  main  arches, 
which  are  turned  with  a corresponding  series  of 
aroh  ribs,  well  bonded  together  ; the  spaces  be- 
tween being  not  required  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, are  filled  in  with  lighter  stonework,  an 
arrangement  designed  to  increase  the  architec- 
tural effect  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  material, 
and  consequently  the  weight  on  the  piers. 

The  bed  of  the  river  is  assumed  to  consist  of 
loose  sand  and  gravel  to  a depth  of  several  feet, 
with  a substratum  of  indurated  clay,  on  which, 
by  means  of  piles,  the  foundations  are  con- 
structed, the  piers  and  inverted  arches  under 
the  small  openings  being  surrounded  with  sheet 
piling,  to  prevent  the  lateral  escape  of  the  loose 
material  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

The  author  of  the  design  is  Mr.  H.  Phelps 
Drew,  17,  Sulgrave-road,  West  Kensington.* 


DESIGN  FOR  STAMPED  LEATHER 
BOOK-COVER. 

Tub  accompanying  design  for  a stamped 
| leather  book-oover  is  given  as  suitable  for  a set 
I of  volumes  or  for  a private  library,  space  being 
| reserved  in  the  centre  of  design,  aB  shown,  for 
| owner’s  monogram  or  crest.  It  may,  perhaps, 
i help  to  revive  interest  in  a branch  of  art  which 
i ’has  been  neglected  of  late.  Without  laying 
I -claim  to  any  great  merit  or  originality,  it  may 
i be  regarded  as  suitable  for  its  purpose,  a point 
which  is  quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  majority  of 
3 -designs  of  the  present  day. 


i A CHAT  ABOUT  HOUSE  BUILDING.f 

'!  The  main  use  of  a house  is,  of  course,  to  pro- 
tect  us  from  the  heat,  cold,  and  wet,  and  a build- 
)|  ing  that  fulfils  these  conditions  best  most  nearly 

ii  answers  the  purpose  for  which  houses  are 
ii  erected.  In  order  to  discuss  the  matter  clearly 
n we  will  divide  our  house  into  its  several  parts, 
H and  as  the  foundations  must  be  first  laid  down 

- we  will  treat  of  these  in  the  first  place. 

Foundations. 

Lj  A calculation  should  be  made  of  the  weight  of 
n the  materials  in  the  proposed  building  and  its 
ft probable  contents;  this  would  be  the  weight 
«i  the  foundations  must  have  to  carry.  Then 

i a margin  allowed  for  safety,  which  would 
fivary  under  different  oiroumstances : for  in- 
n stance,  a house  on  a hill  would  be  exposed  to 
pa  rocking  motion  from  the  wind  that  a house  in 

the  valley  would  be  less  exposed  to ; and  sup- 
posing the  margin  to  be  for  the  house  in  the 
ilivalley  five  times  its  average  weight,  and  on  the 
Ihill  ten  times,  I think  that  safety-margin  would 
p be  quite  sufficient. 

! I know  it  is  not  usual  in  building  houses  to 
imake  these  oaloulations,  but  I do  not  think  the 
Biusual  method  is  best  in  this  instance ; for  if  an 

ii  {engineer  built  a bridge  he  would  be  able  to  tell 
you  the  exaot  strength  of  every  part,  all  the 

^materials  would  have  to  pass  the  test,  and  would 
mbe  acoepted  or  rejected  accordingly.  If  a ship- 
[ Ibuilder  built  a ship  he  would  follow  the  same 
law,  and  both  would  be  but  copying  nature, 
i who  never  uses  surplus  materials. 


iL  * Another  page  of  details  will  be  given  in  our  next. 
+ By  W.  H.  Laaoelles,  Builder. 


A little  reflection  will,  I think,  show  you  that 
to  use  materials  in  a haphazard  way  is  not  true 
economy ; and  if  you  put  foundations  18  in. 
thick  when  12  in.  would  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose, you  are  wasting  one-third  of  your  materials, 
and,  from  want  of  care,  using  for  the  founda- 
tions of  two  houses  materials  that  would,  if  more 
judgment  had  been  used,  been  sufficient  for 
three. 

I want  you,  please,  to  keep  this  principle  in 
your  mind, — economy  of  materials  and  labour, 
beoause  it  iB  the  key-note  of  all  I have  to  say, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  point  I know  of  in 
which  great  improvements  in  houBe-building  can 
be  made. 

Having  found  the  weight  of  your  structure 
and  added  the  margin  for  safety,  your  next  step 
would  be  to  provide  yourself  with  a crushing- 
machine  to  test  the  strength  of  your  materials. 
This  need  not  be  an  elaborate  affair : a lever- 
machine  can  be  constructed  with  an  iron  girder 
and  a sliding  weight,  on  the  principle  of  the 
steelyard,  at  a trifling  cost.  The  usual  test  used 
for  Portland  cement  is  a tensile  strain.  This 
may  be  all  right,  I dare  say  it  is  ; but  I think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  for  materials  that 
are  to  be  used  in  compression,  a crushing  test 
is  more  satisfactory  than  a tensile  one. 

Now,  then,  having  decided  what  weight  we 
have  to  carry,  and  having  prepared  our  testiDg- 
machine,  the  next  point  is,  what  shall  we  use 
for  our  foundations  ? 

This  is  a question  that  can  only  be  answered 
on  the  spot ; any  hard,  coarse  material  will  do, — 
either  gravel,  flints,  rubble,  local  stone,  or  what- 
ever comes  handiest;  the  only  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  is  that  we  do  not,  for  the  sake 
of  cheapness,  use  a soft  and  unsuitable  material ; 
but  here  our  crusher  will  help  us.  Now,  with 
what  shall  we  bind  our  material  together  ? Shall 
it  be  lime  or  cement,  or  part  of  each  ? 

The  better  plan  will  be,  if  the  foundations  are 
important,  to  make  a number  of  experimental 
blocks,  let  them  stand  some  time,  and  then  test 
them  by  crushing.  It  might  be  fairly  assumed 
that  materials  that  give  the  best  results  in  these 
instances  would  harden  in  the  same  ratio ; and 
I feel  quite  sure  the  result  of  those  experiments 
would  be  to  prove,  in  many  caseB,  that  the  local 
materials,  although  the  cheapest  at  first,  would 
not  be  the  most  suitable,  in  all  cases,  for  the 
purpose. 

Having  decided  what  the  foundations  are  to 
be  composed  of,  and  of  what  thickness  they  are 
to  be,  the  question  of  depth  has  next  to  be 
settled. 

When  the  subsoil  is  of  gravel  or  ohalk,  firm 
and  dry,  nothing  can  be  better;  when,  however, 
it  is  irregular,  care  must  be  used,  or  the  build- 
ing will  settle  unevenly,  and  distortion  will 
follow.  It  is  most  essential,  when  the  founda- 
tion is  at  all  questionable,  that  hoop-iron  bonds 
should  be  imbedded  in  the  foundations ; and  I 
have  seen  very  heavy  buildings ereoted  in  London 
on  the  made  ground  without  excavating  to  the 
natural  subsoil,  when,  by  taking  this  precau- 
tion, the  entire  building  has  settled  in  one  with- 
out distortion  or  flaw  of  any  kind. 

The  buildings  I speak  of  were  workmen’s  model 
dwellings,  and  the  method  was  adopted  by  a 
late  esteemed  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Matthew  Allen, 
from  economical  reasons.  I am  not  recommend- 
ing this  system  to  be  adopted,  as,  without  great 
care,  it  might  not  succeed ; still,  I think  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  successfully  done  Bhould  be 
placed  on  record. 

If  the  soil  is  at  all  damp,  the  wet  will  soak 
into  the  foundations,  and  be  drawn  up  into  the 
walls ; a wet  outer  wall  is  a most  annoying 
result,  which  must  be  obviated  by  a damp  course 
covering  the  whole  of  the  foundations,  and  form- 
ing the  bearing  for  the  walls. 

Any  material  impervious  to  wet  will  do  for 
this ; but  the  cost  of  rectifying  any  defeot  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to  use  any- 
thing but  the  best  kind. 

I have  seen  two  courses  of  slates  in 
cement,  felt  saturated  with  pitch,  liquid 
asphalte,  glazed  tiles  perforated  lengthways, 
and  many  other  contrivances  for  effecting 
this  purpose;  but  for  buildings  not  too 
heavy  I like  the  perforated  tiles  the  best,  as 
ventilation  is  combined  in  this  appliance,  and 
any  defect  is  more  readily  perceived.  Our  test- 
ing machine  would  show  us  what  weight  these 
tiles  would  safely  carry.  And  here  I would 
interpose  a remark  about  testing  which  you  may 
not  be  aware  of. 

I was  informed,  in  answer  to  a question, 
by  a gentleman  who  has  had  more  practical 
knowledge  of  testing  materials  than  any  one  I 


know,  and  who  is  considered  the  great  authority 
in  the  matter,  that  he  has  found  hundreds  of 
times  that  a test  made  on  a small  cube  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  strength  of  a larger  surface 
as  the  size  of  one  bears  to  the  size  of  the  other. 
Now,  suppose  a cubic  inch  of  material  iB  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  one  ton,  as  there  are  144  in. 
in  one  square  foot,  it  follows  that  it  would  take 
144  tons  to  crush  a tile  of  the  same  material  1 ft. 
square  and  1 in.  thick. 

This  is  a most  important  matter  for  our  pur- 
pose, as  we  can,  by  comparatively  Bimple  means, 
obtain  results  that,  but  for  this  rule,  would, 
owing  to  the  cost  and  bulk  of  the  necessary 
machinery,  be  quite  beyond  us. 

We  have  now  put  in  our  foundations,  put  on 
our  damp-proof  course,  and  the  next  thing  we 
have  to  do  is  to  commence  our 

Walls. 

Now  we  will  ask  ourselves, — What  are  the 
walls  for,  and  what  have  they  to  do  ? 

They  have  to  carry  the  floors  and  the  roof, 
and  they  have  to  keep  out  the  heat,  the  cold,  and 
the  wet. 

To  carry  heavy  weights,  are  bricks  and  stone 
the  best  material  ? Well,  engineers  would  say 
at  once,  “No”;  iron  is  best,  as  its  strength  is 
many  times  greater  than  the  best  bricks  or  stone. 
What!  iron  walls,  you  say  ! No,  not  quite  that; 
but  iron  stanchions  wherever  weight  has  to  be 
carried. 

Let  us  take  a walk  down  a main  street  and 
look  at  the  shops, — those  massive  buildings, — 
some  brick,  some  stone  ; and  here  they  are,  all 
stuck  up  in  the  air  and  standing  on  iron  columns, 
looking  ridiculously  small  for  the  weight  they 
have  to  carry ; and  if  for  trade  purposes  iron 
columns  and  an  iron  breastsummer  is  used  on  the 
ground  floor,  why  not  on  the  second  floor,  where 
there  is  less  weight  to  carry  ? If  on  the  second, 
why  not  on  the  third  and  fourth,  and  why  not 
dispense  with  the  brick  and  stone  in  the  front 
altogether  ? 

If  this  arrangement  will  do  for  the  front,  why 
not  for  the  back  and  the  sides  ? In  fact,  why 
not  put  up  a skeleton  house  all  iron  uprights  and 
cross-pieces,  and  leave  the  filling-in  for  after 
consideration  ? 

This  plan  will  do  equally  well  for  erecting 
houses.  Having  formed  the  foundations,  raise 
on  them  a skeleton  framework  in  iron  of  the 
building  you  are  about  to  erect. 

The  strength  of  iron  is  well  known,  and  many 
large  iron  dealers  now  publish  tables  giving  the 
actual  strengths  of  the  different  sections  they 
sell ; by  this  means  it  will  be  easy  to  calculate 
with  certainty  beforehand  the  strength  your 
wall  will  be,  so  that  nothing  need  be  left  to 
chance,  and  no  risk  need  be  run. 

In  many  cases  wood  may  be  substituted  for 
iron,  as  it  would  be  protected  inside  and  outside 
by  the  inner  and  outer  skins ; it  would  last  as 
long  as  the  wood  studwork  or  lath-and-plaster 
partitions,  which,  as  is  well  known,  often  last 
for  two  or  three  generations. 

There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
weather  out ; the  shops  do  it  most  effectually 
with  glass,  now  mostly  plate,  i in.  thiok;  but 
in  old  shop-fronts  you  will  find  sheet,  and  in 
older  ones  crown,  no  thicker  than  a sixpence,  yet 
keeping  out  the  wet  better  than  your  brick  wall 
or  your  stone  wall,  however  massive  you  may 
make  them.  ’ J 

This  teaches  us  that  the  surface  of  the  outer 
wall  must  be  waterproof.  In  some  old  houses 
the  bricks  were  glazed,  the  joints  then  would 
be  the  difficulty ; but  a glazed  surface  is  not 
pleasant  for  walls;  no  one  likes  it,  and  I know  of 
no  substance  that  combines  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  an  outer  wall  equal  to  Portland  cement. 

We  have  travelled  along  very  comfortably  so 
far,  and  I should  be  sorry  for  you  to  say,  “Now 
you  are  going  to  mount  that  hobby,  I’m  off;” 
so,  if  you  will  kindly  listen  to  me,  I will  promise 
not  to  mount  my  hobby,  only  to  trot  him  up 
and  down  a bit,  just  to  show  off  his  points,  and 
what  he  is  capable  of.  Well,  here  is  a material 
you  oan  mould  into  any  shape ; you  can  colour 
almost  any  shade  ; you  can  carve  to  any  design. 
Any  plasterer  or  brioklayer  has  some  knowledge 
of  its  properties ; it  can  be  purchased  almost 
anywhere;  it  is  harder  than  stone;  quite  im- 
pervious to  wet ; praotioally  indestructible,  and, 
until  you  oan  tell  me  of  something  better,  this 
is  the  material  I should  recommend.  I wish 
people  were  not  so  prejudiced  against  new 
materials.  Old  and  well-tried  things  are  not  to 
be  lightly  thrust  aside,  I know ; but  when  they 
have  failed  again  and  again,  when  our  best  men 
have  ereoted  buildings  in  exposed  situations  of 
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brick  and  Btone,  which,  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, have  not  proved  waterproof,  I think,  and 
I know  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  another 
system,  which  promises  to  rectify  the  defects  at 
present  existing,  should  have  a fair  trial. 

The  outer  skin  should  be  strong  enough  to 
withstand  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  I think 
1 in.  is  sufficient  thickness  for  the  ground  floor, 
and  less  than  this  would  do  for  the  upper  floors, 
say  i in.  I would  make  the  cement  in  slabs  or 
tiles,  say  18  in.  by  12  in.,  and  about  £ in.  thick, 
with  a roughened  face ; they  oan  be  fastened 
with  wire  to  light  iron  uprights,  or  with  screws 
to  wooden  stanchions,  and  the  outside  can  be 
finished  as  rough  cast,  with  red  tiles  the  size  of 
bricks,  with  slab-tiles  resembling  stone,  with 
thin  sheeting  framework,  as  half-timber  work,  or 
in  any  way  your  fancy  may  suggest.  I know  I 
am  on  ticklish  ground  here,  so  I will  leave  you 
to  do  as  you  like.  And  now  I have  trotted  my 
hobby  a bit,  trot  out  your  own,  and  put  what 
you  like,  how  you  like,  and  as  you  like. 

Now  we  will  talk  about  the  inner  skin,  and 
there  I would  put  the  same  plain  cement-tiles, 
with  the  roughened  face,  and  would  finish  with 
a coat  of  lime  and  sand  in  the  usual  manner. 
We  have  been  taking  such  liberties  with  ordi- 
nary construction  that  I think  it  is  time  to  come 
round  a bit,  and  admit  there  are  some  things  we 
oannot  improve  on,  and  I know  of  nothing  better 
than  lime  and  sand  for  inner  walls,  as  it  gives 
a good  hard  smooth  surface  that  will  absorb  any 
ordinary  moisture  a room  is  likely  to  oontain 
without  showing  spots  of  damp. 

The  hollow  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
skin  we  get  by  this  system  is  of  great  service 
to  us,  as  the  air  thuB  confined  is  an  admirable 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  a thin 
hollow  wall  is  as  good  a protection  against 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  a thick  solid  wall, 
and  as  a protection  against  damp  it  is  far 
better. 

Floors. 

We  will  take  the  basement  floors  first,  and 
start  with  the  assertion  that  wood  for  this  pur- 
pose is  wrong,  because,  being  next  the  earth,  it 
deoays  sooner  or  later,  and  the  damp  decaying 
air  is  continually  being  drawn  through  the  floor- 
board joints  by  the  fire. 

Every  basement  floor  should  be  in  one  piece, 
and  air-tight,  and  should  be  raised  above  the 
ground,  because  if  there  is  no  air-space  under- 
neath, and  it  is  in  contact  with  the  cold  earth, 
any  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  on 
it,  and  it  is  almost  always  damp,  which  has  a 
most  uncomfortable  appearance,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  most  purposes. 

A good  plan  is  the  very,  very  old  one  of  con- 
necting the  space  under  the  basement  floor  with 
a flue  in  the  ohimney,  and  letting  the  air  that 
passes  underneath  pass  round  a furnace  on  its 
way  in.  By  this  means  it  is  warmed,  and  the 
warmth  benefits  all  the  building ; in  that  case 
the  hot  air  can  be  allowed  to  circulate  between 
the  double  outer  walls  before  it  enters  the  flue, 
and  the  entire  apartments  are  clothed  with  a 
blanket  of  warm  air.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
best  plan. 

Cement  looks  cold  for  a basement  floor,— 
looks,  in  fact,  much  colder  than  it  is;  it  can, 
however,  be  covered  with  wood,  either  as  boards 
or  parquetrie,  or  with  carpet,  felt,  or  matting. 
The  great  thing  is  to  keep  the  floor  and  joists 
away  from  the  ground.  Have  a floor  in  one 
piece,  impervious  to  air  and  damp,  with  a space 
under,  and  cover  it  with  what  you  like. 

The  air-Bpace,  if  not  connected  with  a furnace, 
should  have  air-bricks  in  the  outer  walls  to  pro- 
mote circulation,  and  if  connected  with  hit-and- 
miss  air-bricks  by  the  grate,  can  be  kept  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  draught  from  the  fire, 
or  it  can  be  carried  into  the  fire. 

So  muoh  for  the  basement ; now  we  will  speak 
of  the  other  floors,  and  we  will  lay  down  the 
law  that  these  floors  must  be  fireproof. 

By  fire-proof  I mean  that  if  the  furniture 
usually  kept  in  a kitchen  should  by  any  means 
take  fire,  the  ceiling  and  floor  above  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  prevent  it  spreading  in 
other  directions. 

I would  take  nothing  for  granted  in  this  matter, 
but  would  satisfy  myself  by  direct  experiment 
that  this  result  had  been  attained.  I do  not 
mean  I would  try  to  burn  down  the  house  to  see 
if  it  were  all  right,  but  when  the  house  was  in 
the  prooess  of  construction  I would  put  as  muoh 
wood  and  shavings  as  would  represent  its  con- 
tents and  rather  more,  and  Bet  it  alight,  letting 
the  flames  play  out  of  the  windows,  for  I know 
no  way  of  making  windows  fire-proof,  except 


by  using  iron  shutters.  There  is  not  muoh 
difficulty  with  doors,  if  the  door  is  made  in  two 
thicknesses,  with  a sheet  of  iron  between,  that 
would  be  sufficient : this,  also,  I would  test  by 
actual  experiment. 

There  is  nothing  more  comforting  than  the 
feeling  that  all  is  safe.  When  you  have  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
that  there  is  a curious  noiae  downstairs  which 
sounds  like  fire,  it  is  a great  thing  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  if  a fire 
should  have  broken  out  it  oannot  extend  from 
the  room  where  it  has  originated. 

Beyond  laying  down  the  proposition  that  all 
rooms  should  be  fireproof,  I do  not  dogmatise 
as  to  the  way  this  should  be  done ; there  are 
numerous  ways  of  doing  it.  If  you  accept  my 
doctrine,  that  is  all  I oare  about,  but,  all  things 
being  considered,  the  cheapest  way  is  the  best 
way,  and  if  this  most  desirable  result  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  cost  as  an  ordinary  lath- 
and-plaster  oeiling  with  joists  and  floor  over, — 
and  I fancy  it  oan, — I do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  best  plan.  So  we 
will  take  a ceiling  24  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  and 
see  how  it  can  be  treated. 

First,  I would  divide  the  length  into  three  by 
putting  two  iron  girders  across,  this  would  reduce 
the  bearing  from  24  ft.  to  8 ft. ; then  I would 
put  iron  joists  1 ft.  6 in.  apart  and  16  ft.  long, 
breaking  the  joists  alternately,  and  this  would 
be  my  framework. 

Now,  if  you  take  a piece  of  paper  and  set  it 
out  to  a scale,  you  will  see  how  this  is  done. 

The  girders  may  Bhow  as  beams  in  the  room 
below,  and  can  be  cased  in  thin  wood,  or  lath 
and  plaster,  or  cement,  or  stamped  paper,  and 
the  joists  can  either  be  covered  on  the  under- 
side with  slabs  of  any  of  the  above  materials,  or 
each  joist  can  be  cased  separately  and  show 
below.  Wood  and  stamped  paper  sound  rather 
queer  fireproof  materials,  I know,  but  the  fact  is, 
no  building  is  absolutely  fireproof,  but  only  rela- 
tively so,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  proposition  I 
started  with  that  everything  should  be  tested, 
nothing  should  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice.  I 
would  roughly  test  everything  as  I went  along. 
Satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  right,  and  do 
not  oare  a button  for  what  other  people  say  if  it 
will  do  the  work  that  is  required  ; that  is 
everything,  and  when  you  have  tried  it  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find,  as  I have  been,  what  simple 
arrangements  will  withstand  any  ordinary  fire. 

Do  not  place  implicit  faith  on  pretty  pictures 
and  paper  experiments;  put  them  all  through  the 
orucible  of  experiment : it  is  by  experiments 
all  great  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  the 
results  obtained  are  often  quite  different  from 
what  with  our  previous  knowledge,  we  have 
anticipated. 

I have  called  this  a chat,  and  such  I wish  it  to  be, 
bat  it  would  be  wasting  your  time  as  well  as  my 
own  if  I were  merely  entertaining  you  with  wild 
dreams  that  could  never  be  realised,  or  advising 
you  to  try  experiments  when  I had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind  myself.  Please,  therefore,  under- 
stand, that  although  I do  not  want  to  bother 
you  with  figures,  I have  myself  tested  the 
matters  I am  speaking  about,  and  have  quite 
convinced  myself  that  the  thing  is  right  before 
I have  tried  to  convince  you. 

We  are  getting  on  pretty  well;  we  have  put 
in  our  foundations,  built  our  walls,  put  in  our 
beams  and  our  joists,  formed  our  ceilingB,  and 
now  we  come  to  the  floors. 

Nothing  I know  of  is  bo  good  as  concrete  slabs 
laid  like  paving  on  the  iron  joists;  they  need  not 
be  very  thick, — an  inch  will  do  in  most  cases,  an 
inch  and  a half  is  strong  enough  for  any 
dwelling-house,  and  they  possess  the  following 
advantages  : they  are  fireproof,  waterproof, 
good  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  can  be 
sent  by  road  or  rail  without  much  breakage, 
are  inexpensive,  and  can  be  laid  by  any  ordinary 
mechanic.  Now  there  is  a testimonial  it  will 
be  difficult  to  beat  ; still  I do  not  preach 
finality,  all  I ask  you  is  to  try  them,  and  if  you 
think  you  know  anything  better  try  that  as  well. 
I do  not  hold  up  concrete  slabs  as  invinoible : 
admit  the  principle  that  floors  must  be  fireproof, 
and  make  them  of  what  you  like. 

The  under-side,  if  seen,  I would  plaster  with 
lime  and  sand ; then  whiten,  or  paper  or  decorate, 
as  you  like.  The  upper  side  I would  make  with 
a roughened  surface  to  take  a finishing  coat. 
This  might  be  done  in  thin  parquet  or 
coloured  cement,  or  a parquet  underneath  in 
cement  centre,  or  tiles  in  any  pattern.  But 
a plain-coloured  cement  floor  is  what  I would 
prefer,  although  I know  people  will  say,  “ Dear 
me,  how  cold  it  must  be ! ” Well,  I have  tried  it, 


and  it  is  not.  I have  known  people  who  have  < 
lived  in  houses  where  all  the  floors,  bedrooms  i 
and  all,  were  cement,  and  they  will  tell  you  : 
they  are  most  comfortable,  and  although  at  first  I 
they  were  prejudiced  against  them,  after  this  s 
was  overcome  they  liked  them  better  than  ^ 
wooden  floors.  When  you  are  on  the  Continent  t 
you  do  not  object  to  the  cement  floors ; you  like  t 
them  because  they  are  clean  and  cool,  and  free  s 
from  dust;  you  note  how  easily  they  can  be  : 
washed,  and  how  solid  and  firm  they  look ; you  i 
do  this  because  you  leave  some  of  your  pre-  • 
judices  behind  you  when  you  leave  your  dear  i 
old  England,  but  when  you  return  on  they  go  ; 
again,  and  what  is  very  good  on  one  side  of  the  e 
Channel  is  very  bad  on  the  other.* 


ST.  PETER'S  HOSPITAL,  COYENT 
GARDEN. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the  ) 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  i 
visited  the  new  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  for  Stone,  ■, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  which  is  now  r 
so  nearly  completed  that  it  is  expected  to  be  ? 
formally  opened  on  the  29th  of  June  by  one  of  ! 
the  royal  princes.  The  building  is  being  ereoted  : 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintend-  1 
enoe,  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  architect,  and  has  a i 
frontage  of  120  ft.  on  the  north  side  of  Hen-  ■ 
rietta-street,  the  baok  of  the  building  extending  i 
for  the  same  distance  along  the  south  side  of 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  i 
which  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  laid  out  in  i 
an  attractive  manner  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  i 
Bedford.  The  building  comprises  six  floors,  i 
viz.,  basement,  ground,  first,  second,  third,  and  t 
attio  floors.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  i 
ground  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade,  buti 
there  is  an  out-patients’  entrance  at  the  east  n 
end.  On  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance  are  i 
two  shops,  extending  from  baok  to  front  of  the 
building, — a distance  of  about  30  ft.  The  base-  j 
ment  floor,  on  either  side  of  the  spaoe  beneath  I 
the  entrance-hall,  is  divided  laterally  by  brick  li 
walls,  the  front  and  larger  portion  of  the  base-  )i 
ment,  towards  Henrietta-street,  being  appro-  > 
priated  to  the  shops,  and  divided  by  oross  walls,  j| 
so  as  to  keep  each  shop  and  basement  distinct;! 
from  its  neighbours, — the  back  portion  of » 
the  basement,  looking  out  over  an  open  i| 
area  on  to  the  churchyard,  being  appropriated  (( 
for  hospital  purposes,  communication  from  ij 
top  to  bottom  being  by  means  of  staircases ‘I 
and  lifts.  The  hospital  portion  of  the  base-?! 
ment  comprises  mortuary,  post-mortem  room,3| 
drug-store,  porter’s  bed-room,  and  store-room,  li 
The  whole  of  the  main  walls  rest  on  concrete,  a 
2 ft.  9 in.  thick,  and  the  entire  surface  of  then 
basement  floors  is  covered  with  a layer  ofj 
conorete  6 in.  thick  and  finished  with  cement.! 
The  first  floor,  approached  by  the  central  stair- i 
case  as  well  as  by  the  one  for  out-patients,  com-t; 
prises  an  out-patients’  waiting-room,  capable  of :i 
seating  from  150  to  200  persons,  together  with; 
consulting-rooms,  lavatories,  &o.  In  the  centreij 
of  the  front  part  of  the  building  is  the  secre-i 
tary’s  room,  and  westward  of  that  sitting-rooma! 
and  bedroom  for  the  resident  surgeon.  Wesfc-r 
ward  of  these  is  the  Board-room,  about  29  ft.  byi 
19  ft.  9£  in.,  corresponding  in  these  dimensions 
to  the  shop  below  it  and  to  the  other  shops.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  two  large  publid 
wards,  each  40  ft.  9 in.  long  by  29  ft.  wide  byi 
about  15  ft.  high  from  floor  to  oeiling.  These: 
wards  are  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  main 
staircase,  and  between  them,  on  the  south  Bidai 
of  the  building,  is  the,  nurses’ room.  At  thelj 
end  of  each  ward  are,  on  the  north  side,  two 
water-closets  and  a slop-sink,  and  ou  the  southi: 
side  a bath  and  lavatory.  Through  ventilation;) 
will  be  obtained  for  these  by  means  of  windows! 
in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  buildingjl 
Eaoh  of  these  wards  will  contain  twelve  beds, — -,-j 
six  on  each  Bide, — so  that  the  two  wards  will 
provide  for  twenty-four  beds.  In  the  centre  oi  i 
each  ward  will  be  one  of  Boyd’B  hygiastkli 
warm-air  ventilating  stoves, — the  same  maker’*:! 
hygiastio  grates  being  nsed  throughout  the 
building.  The  third  floor  comprises  kitchene 
scullery,  stores  and  larder,  bed-room  and  sitting  )1 
room  for  the  matron,  and  three  small  wards  foil 
paying-patients, — one  containing  three  beds; 
another  two  beds,  and  the  third  one  bed, — sc- 
that  the  hospital  will,  in  all,  make  up  thirty: 
beds  for  in-patients.  These  wards  are,  of  course;: 
provided  with  accessories  in  the  shape  of  bathi 
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rooms,  lavatories,  and  water- closets.  The  attic 
floor  is  appropriated  to  bed-rooma  for  the  nurses 
and  female  servants  of  the  establishment.  The 
central  staircase  is  very  light  and  airy,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  will  be  a patients’  lift.  This  and 
two  other  lifts  are  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Leicester-square. 
The  ventilation  is  to  be  effected  by  the  win- 
dows and  stoves  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
by  means  of  extraction-shafts  leading  from  the 
oeiling  of  eaoh  room  and  ward  into  a large 
main  trunk,  5 ft.  square,  running  east  and  west 
in  the  roof,  and  discharging  its  contents  into 
the  louvred  cupola  which  forms  the  highest  and 
most  central  feature  of  the  building,  and  in 
which  will  be  a gas  rarefier  or  burner.  The 
building  is  a lofty  one,  and  is  designed  in  the 
Queen  Anne  manner.  Corbelled  out  over  the 
central  entrance  is  a Portland  stone  mullioned 
bay,  extending  upwards  through  the  first  and 
second  floors.  The  centre  above  this  is  em- 
phasised by  a gable,  behind  which  rises  the 
cupola  before  mentioned.  At  each  end  of  the 
main  frontage  is  a projecting  turret,  giving 
emphasis  to  the  extremities  of  the  fa<jade. 
Between  these  turrets  and  the  central  gable  are 
dormer  windows,  lighting  the  bedrooms  in  the 
attio  floor.  The  roof,  which  is  of  high  pitch,  is 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  fa9ade  is  in 
red  Woolpit  bricks,  relieved  with  pilasters  and 
panels  carved  in  red  bricks  supplied  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lawrence,  of  Bracknell.  The  entrance 
doorways,  the  piers  between  the  Bhops,  and  the 
cornice  running  over  the  shops  at  first-floor 
level,  are  in  Portland  stone.  The  eaves 
cornice  is  in  Mr.  Lascelles’s  concrete,  painted 
white.  The  floors  throughout  are  constructed 
of  iron  and  conorete  by  Messrs.  Homann  & 
Rogers.  There  are  three  distinct  supplies  of 
water, — one  for  the  baths,  water-closets,  and 
slop-sinks ; one  for  culinary  ase ; and  one  for 
drinking  purposes, — in  addition  to  a separate 
supply  for  the  hot-water  apparatus  to  be  fixed 
by  Mr.  Boyd.  The  gasfitting  is  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Buokley  & Beach,  of  Chelsea.  The 
frontage  towards  the  churchyard  is,  unfortu- 
nately, very  plain  in  obaracter.  A red  briok 
front  was  at  first  intended,  but  was  out  out,  to 
save  expense.  The  floors  of  the  wards  and 
rooms  are  to  be  covered  with  pitch-pine,  polished, 
laid  with  boards  3 in.  wide. 

The  general  contractors  are  Mesrrs.  Mark 
Patrick  & Sou,  their  general  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  works  from  the  commencement  being 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barnes.  Mr.  G.  Chinnock  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  this  successful  institution  took  place  a few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala  was  among  the 
speakers,  and  in  the  course  of  some  acute  remarks 
he  said  he  had  recently  returned  from  Paris,  and 
when  he  went  to  Paris  he  generally  went  to  a 
certain  hotel  on  the  upper  boulevards,  because 
he  was  next-door  neighbour  to  one  of  the  most 
famous  artists  in  bronze  in  Europe, — Bar- 
bedienne’s,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poissonnidre,  where 
there  was  a shop  filled  from  end  to  end  with  the 
i wonders  of  the  bronze  worker’s  art.  They  knew 
wbat  art  bronzes  were, — how  magnificently 
i they  were  finished,  how  excellent  was  the  model- 
I ling,  how  capital  the  chiselling;  but,  looking  at 
I all  the  achievements  whiob  had  gained  for  Bar- 
j bedienne  his  world-wide  fame,  he  could  not  but 
i regard  them  with  some  feelings  of  sorrow  and 
: humiliation  that  works  so  splendid  were  not 
i produced  on  any  considerable  scale  in  this 
I country.  They  knew  what  the  Messrs.  Elking- 
i}  ton  had  done  in  Birmingham;  they  had  produoed 
J magnificent  bronzes,  enamels,  i nd  works  in 
I repouss4;  but  he  had  been  told  by  them  that  in  the 
j long  run  it  was  the  spoons  and  the  forks  and  the 
1 dessert-knives  that  had  to  pay  for  them ; and 
t that  few  and  far  between  were  the  works  of  art 
jf  bronzes  of  which  they  were  able  to  dispose, 
i owing  to  the  oompetiiion  of  the  foreigners.  But 
d they  must  not  grumble  at  that,  so  long  as  they 
modelled  better  than  the  English;  for  the  mao'. 

; nificent  shields,  and  candelabra,  and  statuettes 
: which  they  produced  showed  how  muoh  better 
:,was  the  modelling  of  the  foreigner,  who  had  in 
ilgeneral  a facile  hand,  especially  in  works  of 
Kbronze,  where  the  foundation  was  modelling  ; 
And  by  this  knowledge  the  foreign  workman 
was  enabled  to  go  from  the  largest  achieve- 
i ments  of  art  to  a child’s  toy,  because  he  had  to 
bmodel  in  wax  and  clay  when  he  was  young.  He 


knew  modelling  formed  part  of  the  training  in 
that  school,  but  when  the  young  student  com- 
menced, as  soon  as  they  could  see  whether 
the  piotorial  or  graphic  faculty  was  predominant, 
if  the  faculty  was  for  modelling,  he  should  be 
trained  carefully  in  that  direction,  not  with  the 
view  of  making  him  a great  sculptor,  but  a great 
art-workman.  And  that  led  him  to  another 
branoh  of  his  subjeot,  and  in  briefly  dismissing 
it  he  hoped  he  would  tread  on  no  corns,  on  no 
toes,  and  wound  no  susceptibilities.  He  took  it 
for  granted  he  was  addressing  an  earnest, 
capable  body  of  students  of  both  sexes,  deter- 
mined to  excel,  full  of  passion  for  bard  work; 
aod  among  them  theie  might  be  many  who  had 
achieved  excellence  in  design, — had  produced 
exquisite  designs  for  lace,  and  copied  noble 
BtudieB  of  the  antique  in  chalk,  and  had  now 
developed  in  them  a faculty  for  doing  work 
which  they  thought  muoh  better.  The  eye  for 
colour  has  been  opened,  and  the  artist’s  faoulty 
for  drawing  begun  to  be  exercised  in  pictures, 
or  perhaps  a portrait  of  a beloved  relative,  a 
landscape,  or  some  historio  subject.  The  Btudent 
then  folded  his  arms,  saying,  “ I am  a painter; 
I will  go  up  to  London,  or  send  up  my  picture 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  or.  the  Society  of 
British  Artistp.”  His  advice  to  those  was  : 
“ My  young  friends,  do  nothing  of  the  kind  for 
the  present.  If  you  are  destined  to  be  great 
painters,  the  faculty  will  one  day  assert  itself; 
but  for  the  present  stick  to  design,  be  it  draw- 
ing designs  for  wall-papers  or  laoe  curtains.” 
They  must  remember  they  had  a duty  to 
themselves,  to  the  grand  old  city  of  Nottingham, 
to  the  great  employers  of  labour  in  it,  and 
finally  they  had  a duty  to  their  country.  He 
was  a man  of  peace  ; he  had  seen  too  muoh  of 
war  in  its  most  active  and  revolting  forms  not  to 
loathe  and  hate  it,  and  feel  siok  and  grieved  at 
the  very  name  of  war  ; he  did  not  want  to  cut 
the  throat  of  the  foreigner,  but  also  he  did  not 
want  the  foreigners  commercially  to  out  the 
throat  of  his  countrymen. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  general  meeting  of  this  sooiety  was  held 
at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  7,  Westminster  Cham- 
bers, Viotoria  - street,  on  the  4th  instant,  Mr. 
A.  T.  Walmisley,  president,  in  the  chair,  when 
the  annual  report  of  the  council  was  presented. 

It  was  stated  that  the  society  was  established 
in  1859,  and  has  since  been  doing  good  servioe 
among  the  junior  members  of  the  profession, 
many  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  and  who  found  the  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Sooiety  gave  them 
opportunity  of  reading  papers  and  taking  part 
in  discussions  which  would  give  them  confidence, 
and  so  enable  them  to  prove  the  more  useful 
members  of  the  senior  body.  In  addition  to  this 
the  sooiety  was  useful  as  a social  society,  and 
as  affording  opportunity  for  all  its  members  to 
become  well  acquainted,  and  to  visit  various 
works  in  progress  during  the  summer  months  of 
the  session. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  session,  viz. : — 

President. — Mr.  R.  Harkness  Twigg,  M.I.C.E. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  H.  Sandall  and  Thomas 
Cole,  M.I.C.E. 

Council. — Messrs.  E.  H.  G.  Brewster,  Jno.  Coates, 
A. M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S.  ; W.  E.  W.  Crane;  H.  G. 
English;  H.  Howard,  A. M.I.C.E.  ; R.  E.  Middleton, 
A. M.I.C.E.  ; H.  T.  Munday,  A. M.I.C.E.  ; H.  M. 
Whitley,  A. M.I.C.E.,  F.G.S. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  G.  C.  Child  and  W.  H.  Milnes. 

Hon.  Solicitor. — R.  H.  Willcocks,  LL.B. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Wm.  C.  Street,  A.R.I.B  A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

In  the  competition  for  the  proposed  additions 
to  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  the  designs 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Verity  & Hunt,  of  Regent- 
street,  and  marked  “ Q.  E.  D ,”  have  been 
awarded  the  first  place  by  Mr.  H.  Currey,  the 
appointed  assessor ; and  these  gentlemen  have 
accordingly  been  called  in  by  the  oommittee  to 
carry  out  the  works.  The  following  is  an  extraot 
from  Mr.  Currey’s  report : — 

“ The  plans  of  each  competitor  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  I have  felt  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining which  is  the  best ; but,  after  a careful 
examination  of  details,  the  design  marked  ‘ Q.  E.  D. 
commends  itself  to  my  judgment  as  deserving  the 
first  position.”  I 


THE  TOTAL  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
BERLIN  HYGIENIC  EXHIBITION. 

It  was  only  on  Friday  in  last  week  that  we  an- 
nounced in  these  oolumns  that  on  Tuesday,  the 
16ch  inst.,  the  large  and  important  Exhibition  of 
Hygienic  Appliances  at  Berlin  was  to  be  opened 
by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  Before  the 
day  on  whioh  we  made  the  announcement  had 
closed,  however,  the  entire  building,  together  with 
all  its  varied  and  valuable  contents,  had  been 
reduoed  to  ashes.  It  was  only  a few  weeks 
ago  that  we  described  the  total  destruction  of 
an  exhibition  by  fire  at  Porto  Alegre  in  Brazil. 
That  was  after  the  exhibition  had  closed,  and 
arose  from  the  wanton  Vandalism  of  a drunken 
mob.  In  the  case  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  destruction  has  taken  place 
only  a day  or  two  before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
opening.  The  cause  of  the  calamity  in  the 
German  capital  appears  pretty  clear.  The 
material  employed  in  the  structure  itself  con- 
sisted mainly  of  old  timber,  whioh  had  to  a 
large  extent  been  covered  with  tar  and  oil  paint. 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  wood 
was  in  a very  inflammable  condition.  The  fire 
arose  in  the  refreshment  department,  and 
spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  broke 
out  a little  after  seven  in  the  evening,  and  before 
eight  o’ dock  the  entire  edifice  and  all  its  valu- 
able exhibits  were  reduoed  to  ashes.  A little 
more  than  half  an  hour  sufficed  to  make  the 
work  of  destruction  complete,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  flames  could  be  kept  from 
extending  to  the  neighbouring  railway  station  and 
other  adjacent  buildings.  In  faot,  several  railway 
carriages  were  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  ether 
damage  was  done  beyond  the  area  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion iteelf.  The  losses  sustained  are  very  large. 
The  insurances  effeoted  amount  to  upwards  of 
two  million  marks  (10O,000Z.),  but  this  by  no 
means  covers  the  damage,  which  is  believed  to 
be  double  that  amount.  Moreover,  the  fire  has 
consumed  a host  of  exhibits  which  can  never 
be  replaced,  and  whose  value  is  far  from  bating 
represented  by  the  sum  for  whioh  they  may 
have  been  assured.  There  were  not  many 
English  exhibitors,  but  they  have  all  lost  what, 
ever  articles  they  had  sent  to  Berlin,  and  it  is 
believed  that  none  of  them  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  insure  their  property. 


WALTHAMSTOW  HALL,  SEVENOAKS. 

This  educational  home  for  the  daughters  of 
missionaries  of  all  denominations,  now  completed 
and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  100  children,  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  17th  inst. 

The  institution  has  hitherto  been  looated  in 
a house  at  Walthamstow,  whioh,  after  con- 
siderable enlargement,  was  still  found  insuffi- 
cient for  the  increasing  numbers,  and  it  was 
ultimately  determined  to  erect  a new  building. 
A freehold  site  was  purchased  at  Sevenoaks, 
consisting  of  about  three  acres.  The  arohiteot 
of  Milton  Mount  College,  Gravesend,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  F.S.A.,  was  chosen,  and  the  present 
quadrangular  building  was  erected  in  stages  as 
money  came  in. 

The  building  is  Bituated  in  Holly  Bush  Lane, 
between  the  Vine  Hall  estate  and  Knole  Park, 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  latter. 
It  is  built  in  the  prevalent  old  English  style, 
with  red  brick  and  ornamental  tile  facings,  and 
tile  roof-covering,  the  entrance  doorway  being 
of  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  a many-latticed  bay 
window  rises  above  it  two  stories  in  height  with 
a quaint  gable  roof. 

It  is  a picturesque  group  of  buildings,  and 
depends  for  its  effeot  upon  its  size  and  effec- 
tiveness of  outline  rather  than  upon  expensive 
ornamentation  of  any  kind. 

The  grounds  are  laid  out  for  lawns,  gravel 
walks,  and  playgrounds,  and  for  kitchen  gardens, 
and  are  entered  by  ornamental  gates,  presented 
by  Mr.  E.  Pye-Smith,  of  St.  Pancras  Iron 
Foundry.  The  lodge  is  net  yet  erected. 

The  dining-hall  is  opposite  the  entrance-hall  in 
the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  has  an  open- 
timbered  and  panelled  pitch-pine  roof.  The 
rest  of  the  open  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the 
lavatories  and  cloak-rooms,  carefully  fitted  up 
and  heated  with  warm-water  pipes,  with  which 
the  dining-hall  and  all  theoorridors  are  waimed, 
open  fires  being  provided  for  the  rooms  generally. 

The  kitchen  block  inoloses  the  north  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  is  of  two  stories,  and  has 
servants’  dormitories  on  the  first  floor.  The 
lofty  kitchen  in  the  centre  occupies  two  stories. 
Adjoining  which  are  the  eoullery  larder,  pantry, 
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bread  and  other  stores,  the  housekeeper’s  room 
and  store-room,  and  the  cooking  school. 

The  first  contract  for  the  foundations  and 
drains  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Punnett  & Co.,  and 
008 1 1,400L  The  next  contract  for  the  carcass  of 
the  main  building  and  dining-hall  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Willicombe  & Oakley,  and  cost  6,3001. 

The  same  firm  completed  the  whole  building, 
and  laid  ont  the  grounds  and  fenced  in  the  land, 
at  a cost  of  about  10,0001.,  included  in  which 
sum  are  the  following  fittings  which  were 
executed  by  other  tradesmen  : — The  heating 
apparatus,  stoves,  ranges,  and  ventilators  by 
Mr.  Boyd  ; the  school  fittings  by  Mr.  Hammer  ; 
the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Elleonj 
the  blinds  by  Mr.  Adkins ; the  joiner’s  fittings 
in  cupboards  and  linen  closet,  fittings  and  tables, 
and  oubicle  furniture,  as  drawers  and  wash- 
stands,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Ansell;  the  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Pepper ; the  wood-block  floors  by  Mr. 
Gregory;  the  tile  pavements  by  Mr.  Simpson;  the 
fire  hydrants  by  the  local  water  company  ; the 
lightning  conductors  by  Messrs.  Cutting,  &c. 

Mr.  Jabez  Bignell  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works 
throughout.  


r THE  EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
. : ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  Sooiety,  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty,  headed  by  their  president,  Mr. 
John  M'Lachlan,  visited  Hailes  Quarry  on 
Saturday,  the  13th.  At  KingBknowe  Station 
they  were  met  by  Mr.  Young,  manager  for  Sir 
William  Carmichael,  who  conducted  them  over 
the  quarry.  A fine  view  of  the  gigantic  hole, 
the  work  of  about  300  years,  was  got  as  the 
company  passed  round  the  top  previous  to 
descending.  Hailes’  quarry  has  been  noted 
since  it  was  opened  for  producing  foundation 
stones  of  great  strength,  as  well  as  superior 
steps  and  plats.  Specimens  of  his  finest  rock 
wore  shown  by  Mr.  YouDg,  including  a stone 
about  30  ft.  long,  15  ft.  broad,  and  about  IS  in. 
thick,  with  beds  as  smooth  and  level  as  if  they 
had  been  dressed  by  hand.  The  place  was 
pointed  ont  in  the  quarry  where  a large  mass  of 
liver  rock — aa  distinguished  from  the  stratified 
rook  of  the  rest  of  tbe  quarry — had  been  got. 
From  this  mass  was  built  the  front  of  Coates 
Crescent,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  tail  of 
the  mass  is  still  visible,  looking  very  different 
from  the  serrated  stone  around.  The  company 
then  proceeded  under  the  picturesque  natural 
aroh  which  carries  the  Union  Canal,  and,  after 
inspecting  the  eastern  portion  of  the  quarry, 
were  entertained  by  Mr.  Young  to  a collation 
of  oake  and  wine.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks, 
acoorded  to  Mr.  Young,  on  the  motion  of  the 
President,  brought  to  a close  a visit  both  enjoy- 
able and  instructive. 


THE  “SIMPLE”  SCREW-DOWN  COCK. 

There  was  room  for  an  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  screw-down  oock,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  effected  in  the  one  advertised  in  our 
pages  under.the  above  title.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Ashton  & Sperryn,  and  well  merits  the 
name  of  “ Simple.”  It  consists  only  of  three 
main  parts, — the  barrel,  the  valve,  and  the  cap. 
The  valve-spindle  is  free  to  work  within  the 
barrel,  being  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
as  the  oap  is  unscrewed  and  closed  by  the 
sorewing  down  of  the  cap.  The  only  difference 
between  the  hot  and  cold  water  cocks  is  the 
material  of  which  the  valve  or  bucket  is  made. 
For  the  former,  vulcanised  indiarubber  is  need, 
whilst  for  the  latter  the  ordinary  cup  leather 
answers  the  purpose.  In  comparing  this  cock 
with  the  ordinary  sorew-down  stuffing-box  cocks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  fewer  parts.  The 
stuffing-box  is  entirely  done  away  with,  the 
action  being  dependent  upon  the  water  which 
raises  the  spindle,  and  is  shut  off  by  the  spindle 
being  pressed  upon  its  seat.  The  cap  is  screwed 
on  the  outside  of  the  barrel  with  a ooarse  thread, 
which  gives  a quick  action,  a set  screw  preve  it- 
ing  the  cap  being  raised  too  high.  A very 
small  quantity  of  water  will  raise  the  spindle, 
and  as  the  pressure  is  increased  the  buoket  is 
correspondingly  expanded  by  the  water  inside 
it,  and,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure,  the 
cock  is  found  to  remain  sound ; in  fact,  the 
greater  the  pressure  the  more  perfect  and 
striking  is  the  suocess  of  this  cock.  The  screw 
being  out  of  the  water,  is  not  liable  to  corrode- 
and  no  dirt  can  enter  the  working  parts.  The 
manufacturers  are  Messrs.  John  Russell  & Co., 
of  145,  Queen  Victoria- Btreet,  London,  Walsall, 
Birmingham,  and  Wednesbury. 


DOMESTIC  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Two  years  ago,  in  calling  our  readers’  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  domestic  water-supply, 
we  described  the  simple  little  hot-air  engine  of 
Mr.  A.  K.  Rider,  of  Waldon,  U.S.A.,  which  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  raising  1,000  gallons  of 
water  to  a height  of  80  ft.  for  the  sum  of  Id. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.,  hydraulio 
engineers  (who  are  the  sole  makers  of  this  little 
maohine),  have  lately  further  improved  its 
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adaptation  to  deep-well  pumps.  The  accom.  I 
panying  illustration  shows  the  mode  of  working.  . 
It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  main  shaft  a pinion  : 
is  fixed,  gearing  (4  to  1)  into  a wheel  carried 
on  a long  stud.  On  the  wheel  is  a crank-pin  .1 
carrying  a connecting-rod,  which  acts  directly  j 
on  the  pump-rod.  By  thns  reducing  the  speed  . 
to  one-fourth,  a single-acting  lift-pump  can  be  > 
employed,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the  more  i 
expensive  plan  of  driving  a set  of  two  or  three  > 
throw  pumps. 


Since  our  former  notice,  a great  many  instal- 
lations of  the  Rider  household  pumping-engine 
have  been  made,  and  we  are  informed  that  many 
of  the  engines  set  to  work  five  years  ago  have 
scarcely  cost  a shilling  in  repairs.  The  want  of 
a cheap,  effioient,  and  perfectly  safe  motive 
power,  which  can  be  pub  into  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  gardener  or  his  assistant,  has  been 
greatly  felt  for  many  years.  The  number  of 
these  engines  now  in  use  all  over  the  country 


seems  to  show  that  Mr.  A.  K.  Rider  has  provided: 
what  was  needed.  One  of  these  engines  has: 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  four  years  at  a 
the  office  of  Mr.  Okes,  C.E.,  31),  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  where  it  may  be  seen  doing  actual  work, 
any  day  (excepting  Saturday). 

The  cheapening  of  the  deep-well  pumping' 
apparatus  is  a Btep  in  the  right  direction,  while i 
the  reputation  of  the  makers  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  success. 
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BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,116.  A.  W.  Kershaw,  Lancaster.  Ventila- 
tors. May  5,  1882. 

2.120.  W.  MoGill,  Lambeth.  Urinals.  May  5, 
1882. 

2.121.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouee.  Water- 
closet  basins,  &o-  May  5,  1882. 

2,150.  A.  Sweet,  London.  Self-closing  valves 
for  closets,  &c.  May  6,  1882. 

2,157.  J.  M.  Gray,  Kingston-npon-Hull.  Com- 
position for  cleaning  and  whiting  stone  stairs, 
hearthstones,  &o.  May  8,  1882. 

2,179.  A.  Foster,.  Watford.  Apparatus  for 
oleaning  windows.  May  9,  1882. 

2,216.  T.  C.  Summers,  Portsea.  Supply  of 
water  to  water-closets,  &o.  May  11,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

May  9,  1882. 

33.  S.  L.  Hunt,  London.  Street-cleaning  and 
sweeping  apparatus.  Jan.  3, 1882. 

42.  E.  G.  Lakeman,  Modbury.  Stoves  and 
furnaces.  Jan.  4,  1882. 

76.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  DomeBtio  fire- 
places or  Btoves.  (Com.  by  M.  Ferret,  Paris.) 
Jan.  6,  1882. 

77.  H.  Reid,  London.  Machinery  for  mould- 
ing,  &c.,  cement  for  paving,  building,  &o.  Jan.  6, 
1882. 

May  12, 1882. 

I 1,620.  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Plaster  for 
coating  of  walls,  &o.  (Com.  by  M.  B.  Church, 
Grand  Rapids,  U.S.A.)  April  4,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
PublUlied  during  the  Week  ending  Mug  13,  1883. 

3,778.  W.  Leggott,  Bradford.  Actuating  and 
opening  window  sashes. 

A toothed  rack  is  secured  on  each  side  of  both  of  the 
sashes.  These  slide  in  guides  secured  to  the  pulley-stile. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  rack  is  a socket  for  tho  sash-lifting 
bar,  which  is  secured  to  the  bottom  stile  of  the  sash. 
Gearing  is  Qtted  to  I he  racks,  and  the  sashes  may  bo  raised 
or  lowered  as  required,  and  by  releasing  the  top  of  the  sash 
from  the  rack  the  outside  can  be  turned  into  the  room. 
Ang.  30,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,188.  G.  Hatton,  Southport.  Outside  Spanish 
sun-blinds. 

The  blind  is  seoured  at  the  top  to  a roller  actuated  by 
one  cord,  and  the  bottom  of  the  blind  iB  seonred  to  a fall- 
ing frame,  which  forms  tho  bonnet.  The  blind  passes 
between  rollers,  and  then  projects  out  to  this  falling  frame, 
to  which  wings  are  provided.  The  roller  and  the  falling 
frame  travel  in  slides.  Sept.  29,  1881.  Price  6d, 

4,191.  G.  J.  Cox,  Maidstone.  _Gas  cookmg 
and  heating  stoves. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,630  of  1831  in 
various  points  of  detail,  which  are  described  in  thirteen 
pages  of  specifications,  stated  in  nine  claims,  and  shown  in 
forty  figures  in  tho  drawings,  bnt  which  arc  not  capable  of 
being  condensed.  Sept.  29,  1881.  Price  8d. 

4,300.  F.  des  Voeux,  London.  Manufacture  of 
pipes  for  conveying  water,  gas,  &o. 

These  are  made  of  smooth  sheet  metal  rolled  into  volute 
or  cylindrical  form,  and  layers  of  asphalts  er  cement,  &c., 
are  placed  inside,  and,  if  necessary,  outside  of  the  metal 
also.  (Com.  by  M.  Marx,  New  York,  U.S.A.).  Oct.  4, 
1881.  Prioe6d. 

4,367.  S.  E.  Simpson,  Birmingham.  Dwelling, 
houses,  &o. 

I These  houses  are  placed  back  to  back.  (Protection  not 
I allowed.)  Oct.  7, 1881.  Pr  ce  2d. 

1 4,376.  J.  Carter,  Uxbridge.  Constructing  and 

i glazing  roofs,  &c. 

I The  purlins  are  attaohod  to  the  principals  by  thumb 
i screws.  The  panes  of  glass  are  arranged  in  rows,  Bnd  ihe 
( upper  edges  enter  a groove  in  the  side  of  the  purlin,  while 
■.  the  lower  edges  rest  on  the  top  of  the  next  purlin,  where 

I they  aro  secured  by  screw  - hooks.  Under  the  lower 
t edges  is  a channel  to  receive  tho  inside  condensation. 

(Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  8, 1881.  Price  2d. 

4,393.  C.  Shields,  Manchester.  Construction 
of  safety-valves  for  domestic  boilers,  &o. 

Tho  casing  is  of  globular  form,  and  inside  is  a copper 

II  ball,  provided  at  its  upper  side  with  a small  valve  and 
}|  piston  working  against  a seating  in  the  lower  side  of  a 

S spring  piston  which  is  placed  in  a neck  on  tho  top  of  the 
oasing.  When  tho  water  falls  below  the  level  of  the  safety- 
v1  valve  the  ball  falls  and  openBthe  small  valve  for  the  escape 

fof  air  or  steam,  and  when  the  water  rises  too  high  the  ball 
! will  raise  the  spring  piston  and  allow  the  water  to  oscape. 
.1  Oct.  10, 1891.  Price  6d. 


_ Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  sixty-Beventh  annual  dinner  of  this 
Ji  Institution  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
; 'Saturday  last,  Profesaor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
iichair.  Subscriptions  to  the  large  amount  of 
I 3,3421.  were  announced. 


•Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

GRIFFITHS  V.  THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY. 

A very  important  decision  was  given  on 
Tuesday  last  in  an  action  in  which  the  widow 
of  an  undersinker  named  Griffiths  sued  the  Earl 
of  Dudley  for  150/.,  the  estimated  amount  of 
three  years’  earnings  by  her  husband. 

Shortly  stated  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
these  : — The  deceased  was  at  work,  with  a master- 
sinker  named  Gould,  in  making  “manholes,"  or 
places  of  refuge,  in  tho  pumping-shaft  of  Lord 
Dudley’s  No.  2 pits,  Himloy  Colliory,  on  the  19th  of 
November  last.  They  had  fired  a shot  for  the 
purpose  of  an  excavation  and  had  given  the  signal 
to  ascend  to  the  pit  bank,  when,  at  the  critical 
moment,  the  indicator  of  the  engine  failed  to  act, 
and  the  men  were  drawn  up  close  to  the  pulley,  but 
not  over  it.  Gould,  the  head  sinker,  clung  to  the 
pit  frame  and  was  saved  ; the  deceased,  in  an  effort 
for  life,  tried  to  jump  from  the  “bowk”  to  the  pit’s 
bank,  in  essaying  which  ho  fell  down  tho  shaft  and 
was  killed.  The  case  came  before  Sir  Rupert 
Kettle,  at  the  Dudley  County  Court,  on  March  24tli 
last,  when  it  was  urged  on  the  part  of  Lord  Dudley 
that  the  deceased  had  accepted  the  “ conditions  of 
employment”  in  force  at  his  lordship’s  collieries, 
and  had  thus  contracted  himself  out  of  the  Act. 

Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  who  reserved  his  decision 
at  the  time  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
case,  now  delivered  judgment.  He  awarded 
the  widow  the  full  amount  claimed,  as  he  held 
(according  to  the  summary  of  the  case  published 
in  tho  Times)  that  no  man  has  a right  or  legal 
power  to  bind  his  representatives  by  conbraoling 
himself  out  of  the  Act.  Tho  learned  judge 
agreed  to  stay  execution,  pending  a probable 
appeal  to  a higher  court. 


HEAVEN  V.  PENDER. 

Another  important  actiou  was  tried  at  tho  Bow 
County-court,  on  Friday,  May  12.  The  plaintiff, 
F.  A.  Heaven,  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Pender,  of  the  West  India  Docks,  the  sum  of 
100/.  as  compensation  for  injury  sustained  by  him 
while  engaged  on  the  defendant’s  premises. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  a Mr.  Gray 
undertook  to  paint  the  steamship  Benalder  for 
Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Leith,  and  the  defendant 
Pender  contracted  to  construct  the  scaffolding 
necessary  for  painting  the  outside  of  tho  vessel. 
On  April  8,  1881,  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  by 
Gray  in  paintiug  the  ship,  when  suddenly  a rope 
supporting  the  scaffold  broke,  the  scaffolding  gave 
way,  and  the  plaintiff  fell  a distance  of  from  17  ft. 
to  20  it.,  and  sustained  injuries  to  his  arm,  log,  and 
side.  He  was  under  medical  treatment  at  tho 
hospital  for  four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  was 
unable  to  work.  After  this  time,  however,  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  duties,  but  experienced  pains  iu 
his  back  while  doing  heavy  work.  It  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  the  scaffolding  was 
improperly  constructed,  and  was  not  capable  of 
supporting  the  workmen  employed  in  painting  the 
ship  ; also  that  tho  scaffolding  should  have  been  so 
constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  not  only 
the  workmen  but  the  public  passing  to  and  fro  as 
necessity  required. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the 
scaffolding  was  not  improperly  constructed ; that 
tho  ropes  were  examined  prior  to  their  being  used, 
and  that  no  defect  whatever  was  found  in  them  ; 
also  that  the  accident  must  have  occurred  through 
the  rope  beiDg  injured  in  some  way  after  it  was  put 
into  use.  It  was  further  contended  that  the 
plaintiff  was  employed  by  Gray,  and  not  by  tho 
defendant ; also  that  the  defendant  was  not  bound 
by  his  contract  to  erect  scaffolding  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  public,  but  only  the  workmon  employed 
upon  the  ship. 

The  Judge,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff ; damages,  20/.  and  costs. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given. 

Mr.  Scott  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
Dickens  for  the  defendant. 


BAD  DRAINAGE  : LIABILITIES  OF 
HOUSE-OWNERS. 

NEVILL  V.  SMITH. 

This  case  was  deoided  in  the  City  of  London 
Court  last  week  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Kerr. 
The  case  had  been  before  the  Court  some  weeks 
previously,  the  action  being  to  recover  50/. 
damages  for  loss  and  injury  sustained  through 
the  alleged  defeobive  state  of  the  drainage  of  a 
dwelliDg-houBe. 

Tho  question  at  issue  was  whether  a landlord  was 
bound  by  tho  representation  of  bis  agent.  Mr. 
Float,  tho  agent,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wether  field, 
on  tho  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  stated  that  he  always 
let  defendant’s  houses  and  received  tho  rents.  Ho 
remembered  having  a conversation  with  the  plaintiff 
before  the  agreement  for  the  house  in  question  was 
signed.  He  did  not  remember  whether  anything 


was  said  by  him  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
house,  but  if  the  question  had  been  asked  he 
certainly  must  have  replied  that  it  was  thoroughly 
well  drained  and  in  a perfect  sanitary  state. 

His  Honour. — You  say  if  you  had  been  asked 
whether  the  house  was  well  drained  and  in  a perfect 
sanitary  condition  you  would  have  said  it  was  ; but 
had  yon  the  smallest  authority  for  that? 

Witness. — Well,  I knew  more  about  the  house 
than  Mr.  Smith  did. 

His  Honour. — Did  he  leave  the  letting  entirely  to 
you?.  . , 

W itness. — Entirely. 

The  plaintiff  was  called,  and  stated  that  ho  was  a 
clerk  in  the  City.  He  was  very  particular  about 
the  drains,  because  ho  had  young  children,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Float’s  representations  which  induced  him 
to  take  tho  house.  He  was  distinctly  told  that  the 
drains  had  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  tho 
joints1  looked  to,  and  that  they  were  all  in  perfect 
sanitary  order.  Not  long  after  ho  entered  into 
occupation  of  the  house,  however,  serious  illness 
broke  out  iu  his  family,  which  was  attributable  solely 
to  the  state  of  the  drainage,  and  hence  the  present 
proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  Beresford  Smith,  tho  defendant,  deposed 
that  ho  carried  on  business  in  Lombard-street, 
Gracechurch-street.  He  did  not  give  Mr.  Float 
any  authority  to  make  any  representation  as  to  the 
house. 

His  Honour,  aftor  a legal  argument,  said  he  was 
bound  to  find  on  the  evidence — first,  that  inquiries 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwelling  were 
made  by  the  plaintiff ; secondly,  that  Mr.  Float  had 
authority  from  the  defendant,  becauso  it  would  be 
a mockery  to  say  that  a man  should  have  every- 
thing to  do  with  the  letting  of  a house  without 
seeing  whether  it  was  healthy  or  unhealthy  ; and, 
thirdly,  that  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  such  repre- 
sentations as  were  made  by  Mr.  Float.  On  the 
point  of  law,  therefore,  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff ’s  case ; but  as  to  whethor  tho  house  was  iu 
a sanitary  state  or  not,  that  was  a question  for 
exports,  and  he  referred  it  to  the  arbitration  of 
Dr.  Murphy,  medical  officer  for  St.  Pancras.  That 
gentleman  accordingly  examined  a number  of  wit- 
nesses in  the  Judge’s  private  room,  and  after  fully 
considering  the  evidence,  and  examining  the  pro- 
mises, he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
drainage  was  defoctive,  and  that  the  illness  in^ho 
plaintiff 's  family  arose  from  sewer  poisoning. 

Judgment  has  accordingly  been  entered  by 
arrangement  for  tho  plaintiff, — damages,  35/. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Oldham  Painters. — On  the  12th  inst.  a meet- 
ing of  operative  painters  was  held  at  Oldham 
on  the  subject  of  an  advance  of  £d.  per  hour  in 
their  wages.  They  hold  that  the  employers 
agreed  last  year  at  the  close  of  the  strike  to 
give  ^d.  advance,  which  has  been  conceded  in 
Ashton.  The  fact  of  the  advance  not  being 
given  by  the  Manchester  employers  has  been 
taken  by  the  Oldham  employers  as  a reason 
why  it  should  not  be  granted. 

Feitiniog  Slate  Trade. — Matters  in  the  Festi- 
niog  slate-quarrying  district  continue  unsettled, 
owing  to  the  committee  having  so  far  failed  to 
oome  to  any  arrangement  with  the  employers 
as  to  the  movement  for  shorter  hours  of  labour. 
The  oommittee  intend  laying  the  question  before 
the  annual  conference  of  the  North  Wales 
Quarrymen’s  Union,  which  will  shortly  be  held 
at  Carnarvon.  Generally  the  trade  keeps  brisk, 
although  there  are  complaints  of  accumulation 
of  stocks  at  some  quarries. 


DUTCH  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

Allow  me  to  correct  a statement  in  yonr 
issue  of  May  6th,  quoted  from  the  Gardener’s 
Magazine. 

1.  The  land  is  not  sand,  i.e.,  in  the  parts  to 
which  that  artiole  refers,  bnt  rich  alluvial  mud. 
The  only  very  small  strip  of  sand  in  Amsterdam 
is  that  on  which  the  so-called  “ Old  Churoh”  is 
built,  which  stands  in  close  contignity  to  the 
“ Bible  ” Hotel. 

2.  The  King’s  Palace  is  not  built  upon  70,000 
piles,  but  upon  13,659  piles. 

3.  It  is  not  built  of  marble,  but  of  Bentheim 
freestone,  exoept  the  bottom  part,  which  is  of 
brick. 

4.  Some  of  the  houses,  especially  those  lean- 
ing over  towards  the  street,  are  purposely  so 
built,  the  prinoipal  reason  for  which  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  window-glass  Bhould  be  less 
easily  dirtied  by  the  falling  rain. 

5.  The  principal  pumping  stations  are  worked 
by  Bteam  power.  The  secondary  canals  and 
ditches  are  drained  by  windmills. 

With  these  few  corrections  the  article  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  though  perhaps  we  might 
query  the  statement  so  boldly  made  that  the 
people  enjoy  good  health.  F.  B.  Simons. 
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EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  May  13th,  in  your  notes 
from  Edinburgh,  you  mention  dry  rot  having 
occurred  in  the  timbers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
May  we  ask  you  to  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  lifts  originally  put  up  never  having  worked  at 
all,  and  that  our  estimate  has  been  accepted  for 
taking  down  the  old  lifts,  and  erecting  high-pressure, 
direct-acting  ram-lifts,  without  weights  or  chains? 
We  are  well  on  with  the  work,  and  shall  have  them 
all  completed  by  the  end  of  next  November.  The 
amount  of  our  tender  was  between  3,000/.  and 
4,000/.  ; boring  extra.  We  may  state  that  this  kind 
of  lift  is  a new  patent  (Stevens  and  Major's  patent), 
and  that  we  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  it.  It  has 
the  distinct  advantages  of  having  no  chains  to 
break,  nor  any  pulleys  or  gearing  overhead,  and  is 
practically  absolutely  safe. 

May  wo  also  ask  you  to  give  us  credit  for  supply- 
ing and  putting  up  all  the  lifts  at  the  Edinburgh 
New  University  Buildings,  and  to  state  that  all 
the  windows  are  fitted  with  our  patent  weathertight 
"Janus"  casement-fastenings  and  sill-bars? 

Archd.  Smith  k Stevens. 


THE  RECENT  VIOLENT  STORM. 

Sir, — May  I ask  you  to  mention  a curious  circum- 
stance which  came  under  my  notice  soon  after  the 
tremendous  storm  which  took  place  on  Saturday, 
the  29th  of  April  last?  On  the  glass  of  some 
of  the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  I reside,  I 
perceived  a very  singular  appearance,  somewhat 
resembling  a deposit  from  milk.  On  looking  at  it 
through  a microscope,  I discovered  a number  of 
very  beautiful  crystals,  which,  without  doubt,  were 
caused  by  the  spray  from  the  sea,  as,  on  applying  it 
to  the  tongue,  there  was  a strong  taste  of  salt.  The 
distance  the  spray  must  have  been  carried  on  this 
occasion  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty  miles, 
taking  into  consideration  the  course  of  the  wind, 
which  was  south-west. 

Nathaniel  Waterall. 

W addon,  Surrey. 


VOLUNTARY  v.  COMPULSORY  SANITARY 
INSPECTION. 

At  a meeting  recently  held  in  Glasgow 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a house- 
holders’ sanitary  protection  association,  Mr. 
John  Honeyman,  architect,  in  supporting  a 
resolution,  said  he  thought  he  might  venture 
to  say  cn  behalf  of  his  professional  brethren, 
as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf,  that  they  did 
not  regard  the  formation  of  such  associations 
with  jealous  or  unfriendly  feelings,  but  rather  as 
powerful  auxiliaries  in  promoting  muoh-needed 
sanitary  reforms.  For  his  own  part,  knowing 
practically  the  difficulties  which  often  lie  in  the 
way  of  proper  arrangements  being  devised  for 
house  drainage,  a:  d the  dangers  which  arise 
from  bad  workmanship  and  from  accidental 
causes  before  and  after  a house  was  ocoupied,  he 
thought  it  was  Biraply  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  periodical  inspection. 
He  was  quite  certain  that  if  every  householder  in 
Glasgow  knew  as  well  as  he  did  how  impossible 
it  was  to  rely  upon  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  a house  being  faultless  at  first,  or  continuing 
to  be  so,  the  prospectus  of  the  propoeed  associa- 
tion would  not  be  many  days  published  till  its 
membership  would  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 
A hope  had  been  expressed  that  the  operations 
of  Buch  associations  would  lead  up  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  compulsory  inspection  by  Govern- 
ment or  local  authorities  ; but  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  thev  would  have  no  such  result,  and  that 
they  would  rather  do  away  with  any  excuse  for 
suoh  official  interference.  He  was  a believer  in 
a doctrine  which  seemed  to  be  getting  rather 
out  of  favour  of  late,  that  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do  for  a man— the  surest  way  to  debase 
him,  and  to  make  him  worse  in  every  respeot — 
is  to  do  for  him  what  he  is  perfectly  able  to  do 
for  himself,  especially  when  it  is  clearly  his  duty 
to  do  it.  Surely  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to 
aim  at  arousing  an  intelligent  interest  in  Buoh  a 
subject  8s  this,  so  much  affecting  one’s  own  well- 
being and  that  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him,  and  to  stimulate  to  manly,  independent 
action.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  the  establishment  of  such  asso- 
ciations would  be  their  educative  influence. 
This  would  very  speedily  be  felt.  Architects 
who  might  not  have  given  the  subject  so  much 
study  as  it  deserved — and  he  feared  there  were 
such — would  see  the  expediency  of  guarding 
against  errors  whioh  the  first  visit  of  the 
inspector  of  the  association  would  discloee. 
Contractors  would  certainly  become  more  care- 
ful to  avoid  defective  work,  while  householders 
would  find  themselves  wonderfully  enlightened 


after  perusing  the  inspector’s  first  report;  and 
this  increased  knowledge  would  certainly  pro- 
duce most  important  results. 


^ocrlis. 

Joiiits  made  and  used  hy  Builders.  A practical 
Treatise.  By  W.  J.  Christy.  Illustrated. 
London  ; Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1882. 

Mr.  Christy’s  little  treatise  on  joints  forms  one 
of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  and  Scientific  Series. 
The  idea  of  the  writer  has  been  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a form  capable  of  easy  reference 
aocounts  of  the  various  joints  made  by  the 
artificers  of  certain  speoified  trades.  Those 
selected  are  (1)  joints  used  in  drainage,  (2)  brick- 
layers’ joints,  (3)  masons’  joints,  (4)  tilers’ 
joints,  (5)  slaters’  joints,  (6)  carpenters’  joints, 
(7)  smiths’  joints,  (8)  joiners’  joints,  (9)  plas- 
terers’ joints,  (10)  plumbers’  joints,  (11)  zino- 
workers’  joints,  (12)  copper-smiths’  joints,  (13) 
glaziers’  joints,  (14)  gasfitters’ joints,  (15)  paper- 
hangers’  joints,  (16)  paviors’  joints.  In  a work 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  detail  a reviewer 
will  ecarcely  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  the 
subject  has  been  either  exhaustively  or  fault- 
lessly treated,  but  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  trace  the  steps  of  Mr.  Christy  we  think  that 
he  has  fairly  and  distinctly  brought  before  bis 
readers  intelligible  accounts  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  joints  that  he  describes.  It  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  inquiry  has  been 
limited  to  the  term  ‘ used  by  builders.’  A little 
additional  research  would  have  gone  far  to  make 
his  book  a comprehensive  glossary  of  the  various 
modes  of  joining  materials  now  in  common  use. 
Thus  we  have  distinctly  enumerated  the  joints 
of  the  plumber,  the  zincworker,  and  the  copper- 
smith. It  would  have  been  more  comprehensive 
to  arrange  a section  of  joints  made  by  workers 
in  metal,  and  to  treat  of  welding  or  auto- 
genous joinings  ; soldering,  or  quasi-autogenous 
joinings  ; and  joinings  made  by  bolts  or 
rivets.  Again,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
with  reference  to  what,  according  to  common 
parlance,  is  the  typical  joint,  namely,  the  hinge, 
we  ought  to  find  something  more  than  the  short 
paragraph  headed  “ Hinge  Joint”  among  joiners’ 
joints.  “ The  whole  subject,”  says  Mr.  ChriBty, 
“of  hinging  is  so  enticing  and  interesting  that 
it  will  be  expedient  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
next  joint.”  Here  the  author  does  scanty 
justice,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  subject.  On 
p.  173  he  figures  a “ rule  joint,”  wh:ch  he  calls 
“ a hinged  or  movable  joint  given  sometimes  to 
window-shutters,  but  most  commonly  seen  in 
tables,  and  other  productions  of  the  cabinet- 
maker.” This  avoidance  of  a most  important 
branch  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  remark  that 
Mr.  Christy  has  nowhere  stated  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  true  technical  meaning  of  the 
word  “ joint.”  It  has,  no  doubt,  a double 
Bense, — as  implying  either  the  aotual  point  of 
junction  of  two  substances,  or  the  mode  or  prin- 
ciples of  junction.  And  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
latter  which  has  the  most  significance,  and  the 
explanation  of  which  is  of  moet  value  to  the 
pupil.  “By  a simple  joint,”  we  are  told,  “is 
meant  one  consisting  of  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
tact of  meeting  surfaces, — 6uch  as  an  abutting 
joint  in  carpentry, — without  fastenings  of  any 
kind.”  We  demur  to  calling  such  an  accident  a 
joint  at  all.  The  idea  of  holding  together,  not 
that  of  mere  juxtaposition,  we  take  to  be  a neces- 
sary element  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  “ By  a 
compound  joint  is  meant  one  in  which  a cement- 
ing medium,  or  some  kind  of  attachment,  is 
used  to  assist  weight  or  pressure  in  keeping  the 
contiguous  parts  from  moving  or  rattling.”  We 
should  like  to  see  either  literary  or  technical 
authority  cited  for  the  last  sentence.  As  it 
stands,  it  excludes  that  large  and  most  important 
category  of  connexions  which  allow  of  free  play 
in  a definite,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “ universal 
joint,”  “ in  any  direction  with  certain  restrictions 
as  to  extent.”  The  explanation  of  a compound 
joint  which  excludes  either  the  hinge  or  the 
universal  joint  is  Bingularly  unhappy.  Nor  doeB 
the  reference  on  p.  4 to  the  haunch  of  venison 
at  all  tend  to  render  more  clear  to  the  reader  the 
true  meaning  of  the  little  word  “joint.” 

A treatise  on  the  subject,  then,  should 
commence  by  defining  the  sense  which  the 
author  attributes  to  the  word  need  on  his  title- 
page,  and  should  then  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples  whioh  underlie  the  several  species  of 
joints.  Thus,  the  reader  would  commence  with 
the  general  but  definite  idea  of  what  was 
required,  and  of  the  method  by  which  it  was 


sought,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  differei  t I 
materials  employed,  to  ensure  the  given  end.  I 
These  ends,  moreover,  would  be  of  at  least  two  i(i 
sorts,  according  as  it  was  desired  to  obtain  a id 
movable  joint,  or  a substantial  union  of  two  in 
materials.  As  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Christy 
tells  us  nothing.  What  he  has  produced  thus  ic 
far  is  rather  a glossary  than  a treatise.  As  a u 
glossary  the  work  is  deserving  of  high  com-  •* 
mondation.  And  it  has  the  rare  excellence  c-f  a ip 
full,  not  to  say  elaborate,  index. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Iron  Duke,  or  the  Monument  Removed,”  I 
by  V.  I.  H.  (Marous  Ward,  Chandos-street),  ,[■ 
serves  to  show  the  opinion  entertained  out  of  f l 
doors  respecting  our  municipal  authorities.  It  tk 
is  a good-humoured  skit,  and  we  reprint  the  ! 
close  of  it : — 

"The  deed  was  clone.  The  Wellington  Arch,  J 
much  to  its  own  surprise,  had  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  the  statue  was  no  longer  il 
visible  to  the  public  eye.  Grosvenor-placo  and  1 
Hyde  Bark-corner  were  considerably  wider  than  i 
heretofore,  but  as  most  of  the  traffic, — that  is,  all  1 
that  survived  the  ordeal  of  the  block  by  Hamilton- 
place,— chose  to  go  down  the  new  road  to  Hulkin- 
street,  the  extra  width  was  hardly  required.  The  : 
Board  of  Muddles,  economically  inclined,  soon  came  t 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  wood- 
pavement  in  repair  was  too  enormous  to  be  defrayed  : : 
so  a large  piece  was  taken  from  it  and  thrown  into  c 
the  triangular  garden,  which  covered  the  space  c 
vacated  by  the  arch.  Here,  however,  arose  a new  \ 
difficulty.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  garden  being  : 
now  greatly  augmented,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  i 
some  centre  monument  to  cover  part  of  the  culti- 
vatable  area. 

‘Bless  me  !'  thought  each  individual  member  of  > 
the  Board,  but  none  had  the  temerity  to  say  so,  ■, 

‘ the  old  Arch  would  have  done  as  well  as  anything  • 
else  if  we  had  left  it  standing.’ 

This,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  the  Arch’s  i 
own  opinion  many  years  before. 

‘ Suppose,’  said  one  of  the  members,  cautiously  \ 
approaching  the  subject  by  setting  forth  a proposi-  il 
tion  somewhat  akin  to  the  one  in  his  own  and  his  i! 
colleagues'  minds, — ‘suppose  we  put  up  Temple  in 
Bar?’ 

The  idea  recommending  itself,  application  was  1 
made  to  "the  treasurer,  who,  unfortunately,  quashed 
the  movement  by  looking  in  the  company’s  coffers  1 
and  only  finding  a bad  farthing,  which,  by  the  way,  I 
happened  to  be  owing. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  friends  the  Arch-^uke  | 
and  the  Ducal- Arch,  who  were  becoming  very  un-  ill 
comfortable  in  their  cramped  position  in  a stone-  al 
mason’s  yard.  He  had  kindly  taken  them  in  when  in 
no  one  else  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  ; I 
but  even  he  was  getting  tired  of  so  hospitably 
entertaining  such  unremunerative  guests,  and  daily  ^ 
and  hourly  li9  became  more  abusive  and  insolent. 
Frequently  he  might  be  overheard  grumbling  at  the 
space  they  occupied.  Alas ! even  their  wretched  fl 
standing-room  was  grudged  them  ; and,  had  he  not> 
been  too  heavy  to  move  without  great  expense,  the  i 
Duke  would  undoubtedly  have  been  packed  at  the  i 
top  of  the  dismembered  Arch  to  get  him  con-c 
veniently  out  of  the  way.  What  was  to  become  of 
them? 

Things  were  at  this  deadlock  (everything  was  at  a 
deadlock,  not  only  the  vehicles  at  the  bottom  of' 
Ilamilton-place),  when  a way  out  of  the  pecuniary- 
difficulty  providentially  presented  itself. 

A gentleman,  with  a remarkably  nasal  twang,: 
made  a bid  for  the  Arch. 

His  offer  was  received  with  indignation  and  con-i 
tompt,  and  forthwith  accepted.  So  be  built  a bigi 
ship,  and  sailed  away  with  his  latest  trophy,  several; 
City  dignitaries  accompanying  it  on  its  first  stage; 
to  see  it  safely  off. 

The  Arch  now  occupies  a somewhat  subordinate! 
position  as  a strong  gateway  for  the  abode  of  a ) 
certain  magnificent  animal  (exact  species  nowij 
extinct,  though  some  very  small  specimens  ofrt 
similar  quadrupeds  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Regent’s! I 
Park),  and,  from  a little  distance,  Cleopatra’8i| 
American  needle  looks  down  contemptuously  jj 
upon  it. 

Before  leaving  the  Transatlantic  resting-place  of  :i 
our  second  hero,  we  may  add  that  it  is  proposed  to ; j 
finish  the  domestic  group  by  buying  and  bringingn 
over  the  Tower  of  London  to  match  the  obelisk.  1 
The  old  Duke  meanwhile, — nobody  having  bid  for 
him, — was  bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post,  andi 
finally  carted  off  to  the  Embankment,  whereat) 
instead  of  the  homely  sparrow  sitting  on  the  bridge, 
of  his  aquiline  nose,  the  grimy  street  Arab  sits  om' 
the  saddle  of  bis  charger.  He  cannot  even  defend: 
his  faithful  steed  from  the  onslaughts  of  these) 
marauders  ; much  less  can  he,  by  his  warlike  ap-t 
pearance,  awe, — as  was  confidently  and  economically 
expected  by  the  police, — the  banditti  who  make1 
night  hideous  with  their  wholesale  massacres  on  thffl 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

There  he  sits  in  stony  grief,  while  from  a lit  tj 
distance  Cleopatra’s  English  Needle  looks  down 
contemptuously  upon  him. 

Let  us  draw  a curtain  over  the  harrowing  pictured 
See,  the  walkers  are  unfurling  their  umbrellas,  anci 
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another  passing  shower  may  be  expected,  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  Iron 
Duke.” 

“An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Construe- 

tion  of  Roofs  of  Wood  and  Iron,”  by  E.  Wynd- 
ham  Tarn,  M.A.,  architect,  has  been  added  to 
Weale’s  “Rudimentary  Series”  (Crosby  Look- 
wood  & Co.),  and  will  be  found  valuable  by  all 
students.  It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
more  elaborate  treatises  upon  this  important 
part  of  a building,  but  Mr.  Wyndham  Tarn  is  bo 
thoroughly  master  of  his  subject  that,  although 
the  treatise  is  founded  on  the  works  of  others, 

he  has  given  it  a distinct  value  of  its  own. 

“ William  Hedley,  the  Inventor  of  Railway 
Locomotion  on  the  present  Principle”  (C&rr, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne)  is  an  eudeavour  by  Mr. 
Archer  to  obtain  for  Hedley  the  credit  that  has 
been  denied  him.  The  world  will  call  George 
Stephenson  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive,  and 
the  work  done  by  Hedley,  who  first  discovered 
the  grand  fact  that  the  wheel  of  the  engine  upon 
the  smooth  line  was  sufficient  to  give  the  amount 
of  propulsion  to  enable  it  to  move  and  carry 
weights  is  always  forgotten.  It  is  right  that 
Hed ley’s  olaims  should  be  insisted  on,  bo  we 
oommend  Mr.  Aroher. 


HJisallatua. 

Statue  to  a former  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. — The  Coventry  Herald  has  published 
a sketch  of  the  marble  statue  which  it  is  intended 
to  erect  on  Grey  Friars-green  in  that  town  as  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  who,  born  at 
Reading  in  1492,  the  son  of  a poor  clothier,  was 
apprenticed  to  a London  merohant  when  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  In  1523  he  embarked  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  his  father  having 
left  him  1001.  to  begin  the  world  with,  and  by 
thrift  and  industry  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  acquired  a large  fortune,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  and  subsequently,  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  municipal  government  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  1516  he  was  elected  sheriff,  and  became  Lord 
Mayor  in  1553.  It  was  during  his  term  of  offioe 
that  the  insurrection  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
took  place,  and  the  effective  measures  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  oaused  to  be  taken  in  sup- 
pressing  it  obtained  for  him  the  recognition  of 
knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary. 
Although  constantly  occupied  in  the  exercise 
either  of  business  engagements  or  municipal 
j affairs,  he  still  found  time  for  interesting 
himself  largely  in  benevolent  actions,  and  his 
powers  were  equal  to  his  will.  In  1542  he  gave 
1,0001.  to  the  oityof  Coventry  to  purchase  lauds, 
which  he  appears  to  have  shortly  afterwards 
I augmented  by  4001.  more,  and  this  sum  of 
1,4001.  he  subsequently  enlarged  to  2,0601.  The 
| rents  of  this  land  were  to  be  applied  in  the 
I exercise  of  charity.  In  1555  Sir  Thomas  White 
I founded  the  College  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford. 

| Bristol,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 

I I Warwick,  Shrewsbury,  Gloucester,  and  fifteen 
other  places,  have  good  oause  to  reverence  his 
memory,  and  the  town  of  Leicester  has  set  an 
example  by  ereoting  a memorial  clock-tower  in 
its  market-place  at  a cost  of  over  1,0001.  Coven- 
try, whioh  obtaiced  the  lion’s  share  of  the  bene- 
factions, has  hitherto  erected  no  memorial. 
The  statue  about  to  be  erected  there  is  being 
exeouted  by  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills. 

Gas  Exhibition  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. — Under  arrangements  made  by  the 
..Newcastle  Corporation  Gasworks  Committee 
Land  their  officials,  an  exhibition  of  improved 
n appliances  for  the  use  of  gas  was  opened  laBt 
Bjweek  in  the  Town-hall.  The  exhibition  showed 
Ithe  progress  whioh  had  been  made  of  late  in  the 
iliutilisation  of  gas  for  other  purposes  than  that 
[I  of  lighting,  and  though,  from  the  limited  space 
l at  disposal,  it  was  not  of  an  extensive  character, 
i Ithe  exhibition  was  most  interesting,  especially 
y.  as  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  held  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  committee  were  fortunate  in  seouring 
i (the  co-operation  of  a number  of  manufacturers 
? gaa  apparatus,  and  au  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  exhibits  was  Bhown  in  a neatly-made 
ibmodel  of  a gasworks,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  C.  Hunt, 

! of  the  Corporation  Gasworks,  Birmingham! 

From  this  exposition  of  the  manufacturing 
:« department,  the  visitor  passed  on  to  a very 
jliatriking  display  of  the  products  which  science 
i ihas  taught  us  may  be  derived  from  coal. 

1'.!  The  Dorking  Local  Board,  at  their  meeting 
i;on  the  9th  inst.,  appointed  Messrs.  Smith  & 
UijAustin,  of  Hertford,  consulting  engineers  to  the 
::  Sanitary  Authority,  to  carry  out  work3  of 
letaewerage  for  their  district. 


Memorials  of  the  Dead. — The  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  Preserving 
the  Memorials  of  the  Dead  was  held  last 
week  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi.  In  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, Mr.  S.  Leighton,  M.P.,  presided  over 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  meetiog.  The  objects 
of  the  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  parish  churches 
and  churchyards : By  securing  a record  of 
Bepnlohral  memorials  now  existing  being  made, 
and  a notification  of  the  site  of  destroyed  or 
removed  monuments,  where  such  can  be  identi- 
fied ; by  a oareful  watching  of  work  carried  on 
in  the  churohes  and  churchyards,  especially 
during  the  period  of  “ restoration  ” or  rebuilding; 
by  repairing  and  renewing  any  such  memorials 
as  the  sooiety  may  be  advised,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, under  faculty;  by  granting  funds  for 
the  purpose,  where  no  branoh  of  the  family 
remains ; by  using  every  legitimate  means  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  the  churchyards ; by 
promoting  and  procuring  legislation ; by  pro- 
moting a publication  (illustrated  if  possible)  of 
the  more  important  and  historical  examples,  and 
by  encouraging  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
parochial  registers  ; by  forming  a reference 
library  of  works  treating  upon  the  monumental 
and  art  sculpture  of  the  country.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Street,  M.  A.  has  consented  to  act  as  the  honorary 
architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Davison  as  the  honorary 
monumental  conservator.  The  Bishop  of 
Nottingham  moved, — “ That  the  memorials  of 
the  dead  in  our  parish  churches  and  church- 
yards, being  a part  of  the  reoordsof  our  national 
life,  are  well  deserving  of  being  preserved  from 
decay,  destruction,  and  loss.”  Major  Heales 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried.  The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  having  subsequently  arrived, 
took  the  ohair,  and  warmly  commended  the 
sooiety  to  the  support  of  the  meeting.  His 
lordship  mentioned  many  places  in  which  tomb- 
stones and  monumental  brasses  were  being  ruth- 
lessly destroyed.  In  some  villages  gravestones 
had  been  used  to  pave  cellars  and  cottages,  and 
even  with  the  permission  of  the  olergymen  them, 
selves.  He  regarded  churohyarda  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  showed  how  beautiful 
many  of  them  were  nowadays  when  contrasted 
with  those  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  into 
decay. 

St.  John’s  School  Extension,  Ealing 
Dean. — These  new  schools  have  been  built  aud 
completed  within  a period  of  about  five  months 
by  Mr.  Dorey,  contractor,  of  Brentford,  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Willey, 
Ludgate-hill.  The  additions  are  Gothic  in  cha- 
racter, to  harmonise  in  certain  respects  with  the 
existing  school,  and  they  are  carried  out  in 
brickwork  with  stone  dressings.  The  building  is 
of  two  BtorieB,  accommodation  beiDg  provided  in 
the  school  and  class-room  on  the  first  floor  for  168 
girls,  and  on  the  ground  story  is  similar  accom- 
modation for  168  boys,  the  principal  rooms  being 
each  62  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide.  The  infants  are 
to  retain  the  old  school,  which  will  accommodate 
150.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements,  Man- 
chester grates  having  been  adopted,  and  nume- 
rous and  easily  controlled  air  inlets  and  outlets 
having  been  provided  in  all  the  rooms.  Bowes 
Scott  and  Read’s  automatic  flushing  tank  has 
been  adopted  for  the  closets.  The  contract  for 
tbe  works  was  1,150!.,  which  was  exclusive  of 
fittings  and  fences. 

Forth.  Bridge  Railway  Bill. — This  Bill 
has  been  passed  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  whioh  Colonel  Stanley 
is  chairman.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  the 
Great  Northern,  North-Eastern,  Midland,  and 
North  British  Railway  Companies.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  is  to  construct  a bridge  across  the 
Forth  at  Queen’s  Ferry.  The  bridge  is  to  be 
about  one  mile  in  length,  and  is  to  be  on  the 
girder  principle.  There  are  to  be  two  main 
spans  of  1,700  feet  in  length.  The  headway  of 
the  bridge  will  be  150  feet,  which  extends  in 
each  span  for  500  feet.  The  Board  of  Trade 
require  that  the  bridge  shall  bear  a wind-pres- 
sure of  56  lb.  to  the  foot,  and  a Btrain  of  one 
ton  to  the  foot.  The  material  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  is  steel,  of  which  it  was  stated 
43,000  tons  are  to  bo  used.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge  is  to  be  1,750,000!.,  and  the  engineers  are 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Fowler,  & Harrison. 

Hertford  Sewage. — The  Corporation  of 
Hertford  have  agreed  with  the  Rivers  Purifica- 
tion Association,  of  232,  Gresham  House,  Old 
Broad-street,  to  continue  the  purification  of  the 
sewage  of  the  town  for  a further  period  of  five 
years  at  an  increased  subsidy. 


New  Altar,  Mayfield. — The  new  altar  in 
the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Child  Jesus  at  Mayfield  is  now  nearly 
completed.  The  desigu  of  the  altar  (says  the 
Sussex  Advertiser)  is  by  Mr.  Pugin,  jun.  The 
sculptures  were  executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham;  and  the  brass  work  by  Mr.  Hard- 
man, of  Birmingham.  The  centrepiece  con- 
sists of  a burnished  corona  (suspended  at 
present  from  a temporary  crane)  supported  by 
two  angels.  From  the  oorona  descends,  in 
effective  folds,  a veil  in  sculptured  stone,  shel- 
tering a tabernacle  of  burnished  brass  placed 
juBt  above  the  altar.  On  either  side  are  sculp- 
tures, the  one  on  the  right  representing  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  the  act  of  refusing  to 
sign  the  cons oitutions  of  Clarendon;  the  other, 
on  the  left,  showing  St.  Dunstan  drawing,  with 
a pair  of  compasses  in  his  hand,  while  a band  of 
angels  appear  to  him.  At  either  corner  stands 
a high  sculptured  figure;  on  the  right,  St. 
Joseph,  holding  the  Child  Jesus  ; on  the  left,  the 
Virgin.  Under  the  altar  is  an  alto  - rilievo 
sculpture,  representing  the  Child  Jesus  lying  in 
the  orib  at  Bethlehem,  with  St.  Joseph  wor- 
shipping at  one  end  and  the  Virgin  at  the  other, 
some  charmiog  angel  faces  appearing  in  the 
background.  The  chapel,  it  may  be  known, 
occupies  what  used  to  be  the  banqueting-room 
of  the  archiepisoopal  palace,  and  the  altar  stands 
where  the  archbishops’  throne  used  to  be.  The 
buildiDg  has  been  restored,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  its  original  design,  Mr.  Pugin  ob- 
jecting to  the  removal  of  the  ivy-covered  ruins, 
which  he  used  as  a beginning  for  his  own 
modern  work.  The  furnace  adjoining  the  chapel 
is  shortly  to  be  removed.  Other  restorations 
are  contemplated.  Among  other  things,  it  has 
been  decided  to  construct  cloisters. 

The  International  Colonial  and  Goneral 
Export  Trade  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
Amsterdam  next  year,  from  May  to  October. 
The  general  regulations  provide  that  tbe  Exhi- 
bition shall  contain  (1)  produce  of  the  Colonies; 
(2)  articles  of  general  export;  and  (3)  works  of 
art  and  antiquity.  It  will  provide  opportunities 
for  competitive  exhibitions  of  living  animals, 
flowers,  fruits,  &o.  ; and  also  for  the  holding 
of  congresses  and  conferences.  The  prizes  are 
to  be  awarded  by  an  International  Jury.  The 
juries  will  be  formed  into  sections  corresponding 
to  the  groups  and  classes  of  the  Exhibition. 
The  rewards  are  to  consist  of  (1)  a diploma  of 
honour,  (2)  a gold  medal,  (3)  a silver  medal, 
(4)  a bronze  medal,  and  (5)  honourable  mention. 
Every  diploma  and  medal  will  be  accompanied  by 
an  official  medal  in  bronze.  The  articles  exhibited 
will  be  arranged  for  each  nation  into  nine  groups 
for  the  two  first  divisions.  Every  group  will  be 
divided  into  olasses,  following  the  system  of  the 
general  classification.  There  will  be  published, 
iu  the  Dutch  and  French  languages,  an  official 
catalogue,  setting  forth  the  productions  of  each 
nation  and  the  name  of  each  exhibitor.  All 
communications,  whether  from  exhibitors  or 
other  parties  interested,  should  be  addressed  to 
Monsieur  le  Commissaire  General  de  l’Exposition 
de  1883  a Amsterdam. 

Strawberry  Hill  in  the  Hands  of  tbe 
Philistines. — The  thought  is  torture  (says  the 
Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times),  but  the  fact 
may  be  possible,  judging  from  the  story  which 
has  gone  the  round  of  the  Press,  without  con- 
tradiction, that  the  house  is  beiDg  transferred  to 
the  Americans  for  hotel  purposes.  “It  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  those  who  have  the 
power  to  sell  Bhould  have  so  forgotten  the 
chivalry  of  noble  associations  and  the  social 
glories  of  the  last  few  years  (hallowed  by  the 
shadow  of  death),  that  all  should  have  been  out- 
weighed by  the  potent  consideration  of  the  base 
almighty  dollar.  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  great 
wealth  and  great  taste  are  incompatible  in  the 
same  person,  and,  given  a house  steeped  in 
literary,  artistic,  and  social  memories  of  the 
most  exquisite  order,  that  when  it  comes  into  the 
market  no  Englishman  of  opulence  and  culture 
can  be  found  ready  to  secure  the  noble  honour 
of  making  such  a glorious  gem  his  own  ? ” 

Birmingham. — The  opening  of  the  restored 
Central  Free  Libraries  has  been  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, the  1st  of  June.  The  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright  has  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion.  In 
order  that  every  subscriber  to  the  Restoration 
Fund,  as  well  aB  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  its  officers,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
chief  Educational  Institutions  of  Birmingham, 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  this  address  shall  bo 
delivered  in  the  Town-hall. 
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Scandalous  Workhouse  “Accommoda- 
tion."— Ab  the  meeting  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Holborn  Union,  on  the  10th  inet.,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  trans- 
mitting for  the  consideration  of  the  guardians 
an  extract  from  a report  made  by  Major  Jordon, 
assistant  inspector,  after  his  inspection  of  the 
workhouse  in  Gray’s  Inn-road.  The  letter  also 
referred  for  the  second  time  to  the  report  made 
by  Mr.  Hedley  after  visiting  the  workhouse  on 
January  10th  last,  an  extract  from  which  was 
forwarded  to  the  Board  on  the  24th  of  that 
month.  In  consequence  of  the  serious  state 
of  things  disclosed  by  these  reports, — the  abso- 
lute insufficiency  of  the  accommodation  at  present 
at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians  for  the  relief  of 
the  indoor  poor  of  the  Union, — the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  urges  the  guardians  to  take  reme- 
dial measures.  The  letter  concludes  as  fol- 
10W8  : — “ The  question  is  one  of  such  primary 
importance  that  the  Board  must  request  that  its 
consideration  may  no  longer  be  deferred,  and 
that  they  may  be  informed  at  an  early  date  of 
the  measures  whioh  guardians  are  prepared  to 
take  in  the  matter.”  The  extract  alluded  to  is 
as  follows: — 

“The  men’s  day  or  oakum-picking  room  has  to 
contain  220  ; it  is  ill-ventilated,  a basement-room 
but  8 ft.  in  height,  which  allows  only  8 cubic  feet  of 
space  per  man,  consequently  the  atmosphere  from 
want  of  air  and  light  is  almost  intolerable.  In  the 
men’s  sleeping  wards  the  beds  are  touching,  and  the 
centre  space,  which  ought  to  be  clear,  is  also  occu- 
pied. The  men’s  receiving  ward  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name,  below  ground,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated, 
and  yet  as  many  as  forty  admittances  are  passed 
through  it  in  a day.  The  women’s  portion  of  the 
house  is  less  crowded  than  the  men’s.  From  the 
cramped  state  of  the  premises  there  is  but  one  yard 
for  the  female  inmates,  including  insane.  Except 
division  of  sexes,  classification  is  impossible.” 

Mr.  Chapman  moved  that  the  whole  subject 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Loudon  and  Middlesex  Archsoological 
Society. — A special  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Hammersmith  Church,  on 
the  6th  inBt.,  when  its  architectural  features 
were  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough. 
The  members  then  proceeded  to  Chiswick 
Churob,  where  the  rector,  the  R9V.  W.  L.  Dale, 
gave  a short  account  of  its  history,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.  (one  of  the  hon.  eeos.), 
read  a paper  on  “ Hogarth  and  London  Topo- 
graphy.’’ The  company  then  inspected  Hogarth 
House  and  Fairfax  House.  At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Sooiety  for  the  present  session, 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  a paper  on  “ The 
Church  of  St.  Alphage,  London-wall,”  was  read 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Hall.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
old  St.  Alphage  Church,  which  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Cripplegate-buildings,  its  demolition, 
and  the  present  church,  then  called  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Mary  Elsyng  Spittle,  being  erected. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  bonfires  and  bell- 
ringing  on  certain  holidays,  the  celebration  of 
British  victories,  &o.,  to  the  Plague  of  London, 
the  old  Roman  wall,  and  the  litigation  by  which 
it  was  decided  to  belong  to  the  inner  parishes, 
whilst  those  outside  could  only  claim  the  ditch. 
Mr.  G.  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  a short 
communication  on  “ Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  buried 
in  Hammersmith  Church.” 

A Subway  from  the  New  Law  Courts. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Mellor  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the 
original  plans  for  the  New  Law  Courts  did  not 
show  a communication  between  the  Temple  and 
the  Courts  by  means  of  a subway  ; whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  crossing  Fleet-street,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
traffic  opposite  the  Temple  ; and  whether  he  was 
disposed  to  afford  facilities  to  enable  such  a 
communication  to  be  made.  Mr.  Shaw-Lofevre 
said  he  believed  that  such  a proposal  had  been 
made,  but  that  it  was  not  entertained  by  the 
Government  of  that  day.  No  doubt  Buch  a sub- 
way would  prove  a great  convenience,  and  he 
would  be  quite  prepared  to  entertain  any  pro- 
posal of  the  kind,  if  made  by  a responsible 
body,  but  he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  that 
the  Government  would  incur  the  expense. 

Inland  Transport. — Great  interest  is  being 
aroused  in  the  manufacturing  districts  as  to  the 
re-opening  of  our  canals,  and  a petition,  drawn 
up  with  a view  to  render  the  committee  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Salt  an  efficient  and  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  investigation,  has  received  numerous 
subscriptions  at  Manchester,  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  from  the  Chairmen  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  country. 


Proposed  School  of  Dramatic  Art. — On 
Monday  last  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  presided 
over  a meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  details 
of  the  proposed  School  of  Dramatio  Art.  The 
noble  chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
regretted  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Lytton, 
owing  to  the  death  of  his  mother.  In  the  pro- 
ject they  had  in  view  the  great  objeot  was  to 
enlist  as  much  as  possible  general  support.  The 
committee  comprised  the  names  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  London  theatres,  dramatio  authors, 
and  also  critics.  The  proposed  school  would 
teach  dancing,  music,  fencing,  stage  deportment, 
and  elocution.  Above  all,  the  principal  thing 
would  be  acting.  They  wanted  the  school  to 
be  self-supporting,  and  did  not  wish  to  come  to 
the  State  for  any  aid,  hoping  that  the  fees  from 
the  pupils  would  amply  repay  them.  They  hoped 
to  increase  their  funds  by  teaching  elocution  to 
young  men  who  intended  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  clerioal  and  legal  professions.  Mr.  Dion 
Boucicault  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  meeting  approved  of  the  project  of  the 
School  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  trusted  that  means 
might  be  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Event- 
ually it  was  hoped  the  school  would  meet  with 
such  Bnccess  that  it  would  receive  a Government 
charter.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  carried. 

Proceedings  against  a Music  - Kali 
Proprietor. — At  the  Southwark  Police  Court, 
on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Hart,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Raglan  Music  - hall,  Union  - street,  Borough, 
appeared  to  answer  an  adjourned  summons  for 
neglecting  to  make  the  necessary  alterations 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878  relating 
to  fires  in  theatres  and  music-halls,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  Mr.  Besley  (instructed  by 
Mr.  Burton)  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  Besley  said  the  Act  gave  power 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  require  of  the 
owners  to  make  such  alterations  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  within  a 
reasonable  time  ; in  default,  a penalty  of  50Z , 
and  5Z.  a day  could  be  imposed.  On  July  11, 
1881,  the  defendant  was  served  with  a notice 
specifying  what  alterations  were  required.  He 
made  certain  alterations,  but  failed  to  make  the 
most  material  alterations,  such  as  making  the 
doors  to  open  outwards  and  making  a free  way 
from  the  hall  at  the  rear  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Hart  said  he  would  have  the  doors  altered 
immediately,  and  would  endeavour  to  make  some 
arrangement  with  the  other  tenants  of  the  pre- 
mises at  the  rear  of  the  stage  to  open  a passage 
into  Ewer-street.  Mr.  Slade,  the  magistrate, 
inflicted  a nominal  penalty  of  10a.,  and  5Z.  5s. 
costs. 

Railway  Projects. — The  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Bill  (new  lines  and 
widenings),  which  proposes  to  widen  the  present 
line  from  Cannon-street  toCharing-cross,and  also 
to  widen  the  Charing-cross  railway-bridge  and 
the  Cannon-street  railway-bridge,  have  con- 
cluded their  sittings.  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd,  the 
chairman,  after  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the 
Committee,  announced  that  they  had  decided  to 
consider  the  preamble  proved,  subject  to  a limi- 
tation being  inserted  in  the  Bill  that  the  Charing- 
cross-bridge  should  not  be  widened  by  more 
than  48  ft.  Another  select  committee  have 
passed  a bill  authorising  an  extension  of  the 
London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Railway,  com- 
mencing at  their  terminus  at  Southend  and 
terminating  at  Shoeburyness,  a distance  of 
nearly  four  miles.  The  same  Bill  also  gives 
powers  to  the  company  to  construct  a railway 
19i  miles  in  length  from  Barking  to  Pitsea,  in 
order  to  shorten  the  existing  route  between 
London  and  Southend. 

Mr.  James  Bubb,  the  well-known  Clerk 
of  Works  at  Truro’s  new  cathedral,  passed 
peacefully  away  shortly  after  nine  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  (May  17).  He  had  been 
with  Mr.  Pearson  a great  number  of  years,  and 
had  had  the  practical  carrying  out  of  many  of 
that  eminent  architect’s  best  churches.  Mr. 
Bubb  was  unmarried  and  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  funeral  is  arranged  to  take  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Architecture  at  the  Mansion  House. — 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor  (Ellis) 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  at  the  Mansion  House, 
entertained  at  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
too  late  for  further  notice  in  our  present  issue, 
representatives  of  the  professions  of  architecture 
and  surveying. 


Passed  Candidates  in  the  .First  Obli-  1 
gatory  Architectural  Examination.  — At  I 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  follow-  I 
ing  gentlemen,  haviag  satisfactorily  passed  the  I 
Obligatory  Examination,  held  in  March  last, 
were  recommended  for  admission  as  Associates  | 
of  the  Institute,  viz. : — Messrs.  John  William 
Simpson,  Mitre-court-ohambers,  Temple  ; Arthur 
Sutton  Gover,  Queen-street,  Cheapside;  Francis 
Hooper,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham ; Nathaniel 
James  Stanger,  Tressillian-crescent,  St.  John’s, 
S.E. ; Charles  Jame3  Tait,  Highbury  Park; 
Charles  Steward  Smith,  Friar-street,  Reading ; 
George  Alexander  Thomas  Middleton,  Bedford- 
hill,  Balham  ; Thomas  Bostock  Whinnc-y, 
Regent’s  Park-road ; Samuel  Cuthbert  Rogers, 
Bedford-row  ; Percie  Cowper,  Frederick-street, 
Gray’s-inn-road ; Edwin  William  Poley,  Lady 
Somerset-road,  Highgate ; and  Robert  William 
Bousfield,  Clifton-gardens,  Maida-vale,  W.  Five  ■ 
other  candidates,  making  seventeen  in  all, 
passed  the  Examination,  out  of  a total  of 
twenty-two  who  entered. 

The  Corporation  of  London  and  the  4 
Polluted  State  of  the  Thames. — A.t  the  il 
last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  I 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  I 
Wood,  “That  it  be  referred  to  the  Port  of  :] 
London  Sanitary  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  )fi 
increasingly  polluted  state  of  the  river  Thames,  in  i 
consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  sewage  dis-  - 
charged  from  the  outfalls  at  Barking  and  CroEB-  - 
ness,  with  power  to  invite  and  take  evidence,  , 
and  to  report  fully  to  this  court  thereon,  with  , 
such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  expe-  - 
dient  for  carrying  out  so  important  and  urgently-  • 
required  an  undertaking  as  the  purifying  of  the  ’ 
river,  and  with  authority  to  confer  thereon  with  i 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  any  other  i 
public  body  they  may  think  desirable ; and  that  t 
it  be  referred  to  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  j 
Committee,  with  power  to  confer  with  the  Com-  - 
miesioners  of  Sewers  as  to  the  advisability  of  I; 
preparing  a Bill  for  Parliament  or  otherwise  for  il 
the  prevention  of  Buch  pollution,  and  reporting  A 
thereon  to  this  court.” 

Will  Sewage  Farming  Pay? — This  ques-  | 
tion  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  w 
chairman  of  the  Sewage  Committee  of  the  | 
Town  Council  of  Wolverhampton  at  its  quarterly  ^ 
meeting  last  week,  who  in  analysing  the  annual  1 
balance-sheet  of  the  Corporation  Sewage  Farm,  J 
claimed  that,  whilst  farmers  generally  in  the  A 
neighbourhood  wore  absolutely  losing  money,  1 
the  Corporation  were  able  to  say  they  had  paid  a ijj 
liberal  salary,  had  charged  interest  on  capital,  1 
which  very  few  farmers  ever  dreamt  of  l| 
charging,  and  had  yet  realised  34s.  psr  acre  by  J 
the  Barnhurst  Farm.  This  fact  (says  the  e 
Staffordshire  Advertiser)  is  the  more  remarkable  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Town  Council  is  anything  but  i 
an  association  of  theoretical  or  practical  agri- 
culturists, and  the  main  object  of  the  farm  is  ■ 
to  consume  the  sewage  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Kicliard  Cull,  F.S.A. — An  effort  is 
being  made  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Riohard  Cull,  I 
of  Tavistook-street,  Bedford-square,  to  raise  a t 
fund,  partly  in  recognition  of  public  service,  but,  ij 
specially,  to  create  some  provision  for  the  wants  (I 
of  his  declining  years.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  M 
this  has  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  i 
nearly  two  years’  illness,  whereby  Mr.  Cull  has 
been  incapacitated  from  pursuing  his  literary  j 
avocations,  and  of  the  entire  wreck,  through  a il 
disastrous  investment,  of  the  small  fortune  upon  i 
which  he  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  dependent  i 
for  support.  Mr.  Cull  was  for  six  years  hon.  i 
secretary  to  the  Ethnological  Society,  and  edited  1 
two  volumes  of  its  “Transactions,”  and  he  was 
part  editor  of  “ The  Comprehensive  Dictionary.”  .1 
The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet,  treasurer  of  the  fund,  : 
at  No.  16,  Bedford-square,  will  gladly  receive 
subscriptions. 

Hookham's  Fasteners  for  Pictures. — ! 

MeBsre.  Tonks  & Son,  instead  of  thanking  us  r 
for  advertising  their  wares  in  a paragraph,  write  : 
to  suggest  that  we  ought  not  to  say  these  >| 
fasteners  have  not  yet  come  into  general  use, 
because  they  have  sold  more  than  800,000  pairs  i 
since  the  patent  was  taken  out.  How  far  would  1: 
S00,C00  pairs  go  if  the  fastener  were  really  to  t; 
come  into  general  use  ? 

Battersea.  — We  understand  that  Messrs.  ‘I 
Satohwell,  of  31,  Cheapside,  have  sold  by  i 
private  treaty  the  freehold  estate,  consisting  of  i 
ninety  houseB  and  Bhops,  being  the  whole  of  ■ 
Motley-street  and  Motley-place,  Queen’s-road,^ 
Battersea,  producing  a rental  of  3,000Z.  per  annum,  i 
Six  or  seven  years  [ago  the  ground  on  which' 
these  houses  stand  was  covered  with  cabbages,  i 
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The  New  Eddystone  Lighthouse  

dedicated  to  its  beneficent  work  on  Thursday 
last  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The 
new  lighthouse  has  been  erected  from  the  plans 
and  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
engineer  to  the  Trinity  Board.  The  tower  is 
built  wholly  of  granite,  obtained  from  the  De 
Lank  Quarries,  near  Bodmin,  and  the  great  ex- 
pedition with  which  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted, much  within  the  expected  time,  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Hugh  Shearer  & Co,,  the  owners  of  the  quarries, 
have  carried  out  their  part  of  the  undertaking. 
The  tower  has,  in  fact,  been  constructed  at  De 
Lank,  every  stone  having  been  finished  there 
and  marked  for  the  place  it  was  to  oconpy. 
The  blocks  of  the  lowest,  or  cylindrical  portion, 
are  each  6 ft.  6 in.  deep,  2 ft.  thick,  and 
3 ft.  10  in.  on  their  outer  circumference,  and 
they  are  all  without  a flaw.  Throughout  the 
whole  tower  every  Btone  is  dovetailed,  by  pro- 
jections and  grooves,  into  those  above,  below, 
and  on  either  side  of  it. 

Competition : Royal  Asylum  of  St. 
Anne’s  Society. — The  committee  seem  to  have 
taken  pains  that  the  competition  invited  by 
them  in  designs  for  new  buildings  at  Redhill, 
Surrey,  should  be  rightly  conducted  and  have  a 
satisfactory  result.  They  have  appointed  Mr. 
Whicbcord,  F.S.A.,  as  professional  assessor,  and 
that  gentleman  has  assisted  them  in  preparing 
the  Conditions  of  Competition.  The  designs  are 
to  be  sent  in  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  as  architect  the  author  of  one 
of  the  three  selected  designs,  subject  to  his  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  evidence  of  his  experience 
and  capacity ; but  no  competitor  will  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  work  unless  an  actual 
tender  be  obtained  from  a responsible  con. 
tractor  at  a price  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
above  his  estimate. 

The  Birkenhead  Competition.  — The 
authorities  decline  to  communicate  officially 
the  names  of  the  four  seleoted  competitors.  It 
is  generally  understood,  however,  that  two  hail 
from  London  and  two  from  the  provinces,  and 
that  the  former  are  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr.  Henrv 
Hall. 

Value  'of  Property  in  the  City. — Mr.  F. 
Ellis  Morris,  of  the  Poultry,  sold  by  auction,  at 
he  Mart,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  the  free- 
lold  premises,  No.  9,  Cornhill.  The  property 
ealised  25,050J.,  or  about  33Z.  per  superficial 
oot,  and  1,565Z.  10s.  per  foot  frontage. 


. 1,276 


Thos.  Boyce,  London £64,870 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldersliott  62,000 

J.  Jones  A Sons,  Sedgley  69,0  0 

Stevens  & Bastow,  Bristol 67,000 

Josh  Wood  A 8ons,  Worcester...  66,704 

G.  H.  Marshall,  Birminghun  ...  64,368 

H.  Bennett,  Rugby 64,150 

John  Grosvonor,  Tunstall 53,500  ...  41 

R.  Price,  Shrewsbury 53,600  ...  72; 

W.  & J.  Webb,  Birmingham  ...  62,900  ...  71( 

Treasure  A Son,  Shrewsbury  ...  62,135  ...  57 

15.  C.  llowell  A Son,  Bristol 52,000  ...  261 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 60,666  ...  66( 

W.  Holdswortli,  Bradford 50,490  ...  50( 

J.  Parnell  & Son,  Rugby  60,412  ...  70( 

E.  Gabbutt,  Liverpool  49,990  ...  69( 

P.  Horsman  A Co.,'  Wolver- 
hampton  49,540  ...  66C 

John  Garliclt,  Birmingham  48,300  ...  60C 

J.  Wood  & Son,  Leicester 47,605  ...  62t 

Samuel  WarburtOD,*  Manchester  40,0:0  ...  67^ 

* Accepted. 

Mr.  John  Laidlaw,  of  Boyson-road,  Camberwell, 
appointed  clerk  of  the  works,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  out  of  115  applicants. 

For  sinking  an  artesian  well  mid  erecting  pumps,  engine, 
id  gearing  at  St.  Luke's  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Holborn  Uuion.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
Snell  A Sous,  architects  : — 

Well.  Pumps. 

Benham  & Sons  £2.274  16  3...  £480  0 0. 

£>hey  1,662  14  4 ...  470  10  6 . 

Pontifex&Wood  1,699  7 6 ...  456  10  0 . 

Potter 1,3-40  18  0 ...  379  0 0 . 

May  (accepted)  1,369  16  10  ...  610  0 0 . 

Additional  if  pumps  are  required  to  be  filed  below  water 
1 no  and  headiugs  run  200  It.  into  chalk:  — 

Benham  A Sons £2,304  10  0 1 

945  11  8 

770  6 8 

Poutifex  A Wood 620  6 0 

I’ot'er 477  8 0 ! 


Engine, Ac. 
£495  O 0 
467  17  6 
448  0 0 
656  0 0 
357  19 


TENDERS 

For  warehouse,  Jewin-street,  City  Messrs.  Ford  & 
[esketh,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


Higgs  A Kill  . 

Perry  A Co 

Hull,  Beddal),  & Co. 

Peto  Bros 

Lawrence  

McLachlan  A Sons  ... 

Conder 

8impson  A Son 

Brass  

Ashby  Bros 

8cr:vener  & Co 

Priestley  & Co 


..£2,874  0 
2,872  0 
2,838  0 
2,806  0 
2.772  0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Britannia  Tavern, 
irking,  for  Mr.  W.  Evans.  Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  archi- 

Recd,  Stratfcrd £1,194  0 0 

Mansfield,  Stratford  1,392  0 0 

Harbert  Bros.,  Plaistow 1,367  10  0 

Salt,  Burdett-road,  Bow  1,202  10  6 

Hawkings.  Mi’.e-end 1,178  0 0 

Wood  & Sleep,  Poplar l'l62  0 0 

Argent,  Barkiog 1,14-4  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta,  Poplar  (accepted)  1,110  0 0 


"or  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  the  Stag  public- 
use,  29,  Dorset  street,  Baker-street.  Mr.  F.  W.  Uuot 
phitect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Vir.a'.l  & Kennedy 

Thon  £70)  K)  o 

G.  Shaw 675  0 0 

T.  Hay  lock  6)4  0 0 

i* 1 * * * * * * *  W.  H.  Butcher 668  0 0 

1 E.  Harris  & Sons 663  0 0 

l J.&H.  Cocks  623  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Christ  Church  Schoo's> 
Derby.  Mr.  J.  R,  Naylor,  architect.  Quantities  Bup' 
plied 

8.  Bakewel),  Derby £1,210  0 0 

E.  Wood,  Derby  1,175  0 0 

J. Wood, Derby  1,165  19  6 

A.  Smith,  Derby  1,077  0 0 

G.  Hewitt,  Derby  (accepted)  163  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  Independent  Methodist  Chapel 
to  be  erected  in  Ella-street,  Pendleton.  Messrs.  Maxwell 
A Tuke,  architects  : — 

Southern  & Son  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  57,  Foregate-street, 
Worcester,  for  Mr.  James  Gaunt.  Mr.  A.  llill  Parker, 
architect  : — 

J . Wood  A Sons  £797  0 0 

F.  Wells  A Son 717  0 0 

J.  H.  Beard  7C0  0 0 

J.  Bourne  km  n n 

Dixon  Bros.,  Wo 


C.  Dickenson .. 

Dibley  .. 

Crockett 

J.  Potter 

T.  B.  Haylor 

E.  Ktheridge 

Chamberlain 

Lappish  A Lutterly  .... 

Ford  A Everett 

P.  Peters 

Slracbun  & Co 

Bedford  

Etheridge  Bros 

Pan  nett  Bros 

T.  Skionor  (accepted),. 

For  extension  of  St.  Paul's-rond  Board  Schools.  Mr. 
-h.  It.  R )b»on,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  North- 
croft,  Son,  A Neighbour 

£4,459  0 0 

i . A F,  J.  \\  ood 4,287  0 0 

Boy^e 4,239  0 0 

U.  K.  Nightingale  4,075  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 3,953  0 0 

«-JA??r,ard 3,973  0 0 

” • Oldrey 3 ,858  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 3,600  0 0 

J.  F . Sargeant  3,498  0 0 

c-  Co1 3,394  0 0 

For  enlargement  of  bt.  Ciement-road  Board  Schools. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thornton 
Green  : — 

J-  Rankin  £3.992  16  0 

I5r09 3,986  16  0 

C.  WReadtog 3,7  41  0 0 

;;;  Pr,,chard 3,690  16  0 

W.  Tongue  3,673  0 0 

9 & H'il 3,595  0 O 


Higgs  . 
C.  Wal 


3,532  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  1,  29,  and  30,  Cbnrch-way,  Somers 
iown  for  Mr.  Geo.  Carter.  Messrs.  J.  Savillo  & Sod, 
architects * 


ister  (accepted)  ...  585  0 0 


Greenhow. 


llol-Wattr  Apparatus, 


For  villa  residence,  Barbourne,  Worcester,  for  Mr- 
H.  A.  Firkins.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Parker,  architect  :— 

F.  Wells  & 8on  (accepted  on  schedule  of  prices). 

For  two  chalet  residences  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  Mr. 
J.T.  Walford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Extra 

Houses.  Stables.  Drains,  for  Pitch 


L.  & H.  Roberts...  £9,212 

Colls  & Sons 9,04) 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  8, ‘66 

Patiick  A Son  8,350 

Kirk  A RandHll 7,475 

McLachlan  A Sons  7,321 
Waterman 7,185 


. £1,211 
. 1,130 
. 1,027 


Titmas..  

Richardson 

Hayworth  

Stephen  Bros 

Nightingale  

Wall  Bros 

Shurmur 

Laruhle  

Royal  (accepted)  ., 


1,976  0 
1,968  0 
1,943  0 
1,836  0 
1,791  0 
1,787  0 
1,779  0 


For  the  sanitary  work,  alterations,  and  decorator’s  work, 
lor  the  Granville  Hotel,  Ramsgate  : — w 

J.  & J.  Greenwood,  London  (accepted)  £2,353  0 0 

For  new  road  and  sewers,  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
Aldnngton  Estate,  West  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis 
surveyor : — 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton  £866  0 0 

A.  Oliver,  Brighton 809  0 0 

H.  Woodhams,  Brighton 718  0 0 

J.  LoDgley,  Worth  (accepted) 7u0  0 0 


For  warehouse,  for  Messrs.  Faudel  Phillips  & Sons, 
between  Queen’s  Head-passage  and  Lovell’s-court,  City. 
Mr.  Thos.  Chamberlain,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
S.B.  Wilson:— 

Patrick  A Son £10/95  0 0 

llollaud  A Uannen 10,<21  0 0 

L'9ter 9,963  0 0 

Morter  o an-  n n 

Ashby  Brea 

Win,  Bra«a  

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 

Hall,  Boddall,  A Co 

Richard  Conder 


9,850 

9,567 

9,549 

9,145 

9,100 


0 0 


76 


340 


; ’or  house  and  shop,  for  Mr.  Ej  les,  Plashet-road,  West 
m.  Messrs.  Hill  A Fletcher,  architects.  No  quan- 

Cox  £732  0 0 

Englo  6 25  0 0 

Axlender 610  0 0 

1 8a!t  490  0 0 

[Baxter 479  0 0 

England  463  0 0 

Martin 460  0 0 


apr  painting  and  repairs  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
J)ols,  Kenningtoc-lane.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  archi- 

IjVears  £216  0 0 ! 

i -Pickersgill  Bros. 157  0 0 

••Cook  1.59  0 0 

rfWalkor  (accepted) 08  0 0 ! 


For  Worsley  Main  Drainage.  Contract  No.  7,  beiDg 
the  extension  of  the  main  sower  in  Worsley-road,  near 
Broad  Oak,  for  the  Bartou-upon-Irwell  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Price  : — 

James  Jackson,  Walkden £110  0 0 

Edmond  Bird,  Chorlton  98  13  0 

James  Oakes,  Kearsley  (accepted)  ...  81  8 5 

Accepted  for  Flixton  house  - connexions.  Contract 
No.  6,  being  the  drainage  of  certain  houses  in  tho  town- 
ship of  Flixtoo,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irwoll  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  John  Price,  survevor  :— 

Edmund  Bird,  Chalton. 

Accepted  for  Drmston  house  - connexions.  Contract 
No.  7,  being  the  draining  or  certain  houses  in  the  town- 
ship of  Urmston,  for  the  Barton-npon-Irwell  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  John  Price,  surveyor  : — 

Samuel  Cowburn,  Hindley. 

For  erecting  an  additional  building  at  pianoforte 
factory,  Graftou-road,  Kentish  Town,  for  Messrs.  Brins- 
mead  A Son.  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  Geo.  Fleetwood  : — 

Gregory  A Bonce £2,889  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son 2,114  0 0 

Roberts  Bros 2, 133  0 0 

Grover 2,317  0 0 

Ferkms  2,317  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 2,289  0 0 

Toms  2 119  0 0 

Manley 2.C60  0 0 


For  new  sewers,  Ac.,  in  New-street,  Bishopsgate,  King’s 
Arms-yard,  and  Trump-street,  for  the  Honourable  tho 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  :— 

Botterill £6,642  0 0 ! 

Meara  2,914  0 0 

Crockett  2,650  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 2,213  0 0 

Ford  A Everett  (accepted)  2,135  0 0 ! 


For  erecting  three  shops  and  office  at  Enfield,  for  Mr. 
Clark".  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect.  Quantities  by- 


Mr.  M.  W.  King 

Pocock 

Saver  

Fairhead 

Hampton. 

Mattock  Bros,  (accepted).. 


,.£1,790  0 
1,660  0 
..  1,523  0 
,.  1,505  0 
. 1,493  0 


For  decorations  at  Craven-hill,  for  Mr.  J.  Davis.  Mr. 
W.  8rckham  Wilherington,  architect : — 

Nosotti  A Co £1,274  6 0 

Bhoolbred  A Co 950  10  0 

W.  B.  Simpson  A Sons  898  5 0 


For  tho  erfetion  of  tobacco  warehouse,  at  Portsea,  for 
Messrs.  Cavemler.  Mr.  A.  H.  Bone,  architect:  — 

8hurmur,  London  £4,385  0 0 

Cooper,  Portsmouth  4. 56.5  0 0 

White,  Portsmouth. 4.335  0 0 

Evans,  Portsmouth 4,330  0 0 

Btubridge,  Portsmouth 4,192  0 0 

Light,  Portsmouth  4,110  0 0 

Ward,  Poriamou'h  4,080  0 0 

Lewis,  Portsmouth 3,999  0 0 

Hayrter,  Portsmouth  3,860  0 0 

Stevens,  Southampton  (accepted)  ...  3,719  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  Orkney  Combination  poor-house, 
Kirkwall.  Mr.  T.  S.  Peace,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lawrie  : — 

Wm.  Robertson,  Stromness £2,776  0 0 

Peter  6heam,  Kirkwall 2,492  0 0 

Jas.  Drever,  Stromness 2 396  4 5 

Robert  Cumming,  Kirkwall  2.314  4 0 

Wm.  Firtb,  Kirkwall  (accepted) 2,308  0 0 

For  providing  and  fixing  Venetian  blinds  to  infirmary, 
Ac.,  at  Mitcham  Schools,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  A Sons, 
architects  : — 

G.  Haskins £136  0 0 ! 

8.  Haskins  Bros 113  18  0 

Janes  A Son  (accepted) 73  4 8 ! 
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Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  «»<*Uhf*m  Withenneton.  architect  . 


Queen  Anne 
Fowler,  architect 

J.  Woodward  

Williams  & Son 

R.  Conder  

Bangs  k Co 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  new  Sunday  - schools,  Banbury, 
Oxon.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  II. 

hrd :::::::::::::::::::::  gS  °.  8 

f^EE:==:  88  S ! 

W.  Jones,  Gloucester 3. <90  0 0 

Kimberley  (accepted) 3,773  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  school  ohapel  at  Gospel 
Oak.  Mr.  Chas.  Bell,  architect.  Qoantities  by  Mr.  H . 


Seckham  Witherington,  architect 

Lascelles 

Russell  

Scrivener  k Co. 

I.arke  k Son 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  re-deooratiog  7,  Bussell- 
square,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith.  Mr.  Fraok  Goldring,  sur- 


Emery 

Baber  

Bennett  

Conway  (acceptod)  .. 


387  10  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*■  THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
jt  of  the  United  Kingdom  - 

Remittances  payable  to 
r,  46,  Oatberine-street,  W.O 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & 00.,  Limited. 

Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Lovegrove  :• 

Brass  

Goodman  

Holliday  k Groenwojd  . 

Allen  k Sons 

Manley  

Gonld  & Brand 

Gregar 

Toms  

Steed  Bros 

Scrivener  (accepted)  ... 


..£2.413  ' 
,.  2,398 
..  2,249 
..  2,212  1 
..  2,237 
..  2,193 
..  2,179 
..  2,174 


2 ,078  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Whale  Inn,  Canal  side,  8wiodon 
New  Town  Mr.  W.  Drew,  architect 

Webb  £678  0 

Phillips  & Powell 36  > 0 

Thomas  345  0 

Wiltshire  334  15 

Looker  328  10 

Henley 323  0 

Barrett  (accepted)  


322  1) 


For  the  erection  of  a mission  church  at  Acton  Green, 
for  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Dunn,  M.A.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
inn.,  architect.  Quantities  sapplied 

Geo.  Hooper,  Acton  £1,380  15  1 

C.  G.  West,  Acton  1,323  13  0 

John  Parker,  Acton  1,298  0 0 

Penny  k Dnrrant,  Ealing 1,259  0 0 

M.  W.  Bowles,  Acton 1,245  0 0 

Tbos.  Brunsden,  New  Brentford  ...  1,195  0 0 
Wilkinson,  Bros.,  Finsbury  Park  ...  1,173  0 0 

Chas.  Maton,  Kew  1,123  0 0 

Joseph  Dorey,  Old  Brentford 1,084  0 0 

John  Cardus,  Acton  (accepted)  994  0 0 

For  building  four  house?,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Walk, 
Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Sutton.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Worley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fife  : - 

Mattock,  Bros £3,020  0 0 

For  building  new  shops  adjoining  the  8ir  John  Law- 
rence, New  Southgate ; and  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Railway  Hotel,  Churcli-end,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  C. 
Macknees.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architeot . 

Royal  (accepted). 


For  building  factory,  Long-walk,  Bermondsey-square, 
for  Mr.  John  Feaver.  Messrs.  G.  Elkington  k Son, 
architects  „ 

Hind £6,8/9  0 0 

Hoar  k Son  4.774  9 9 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 4,498  0 0 

Jerrard  'M£3  0 0 

Lanrance  

Tarrant  k Son  

For  stables,  for  Mr.  Simmonds,  Forest-gate.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wesley,  architect:— 

Shurmur 

Taylor  k Parfltt  

Palmer  

Hearle  k Son  (accepted)  ... 


3,981 


..£179  0 


Box  Ground  Stone 

[a  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  onbe  in  stook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box.  Wilts.  [Ahvt 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respeotfully  solioited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prioes,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So- 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Bonds,  Lewishat 
2,4807. , nnt  2,9407. 

Alterations  at  Kingston. 
Capsey,  not  Copsey. 


■Mr.  Pound  Bays  his  tender  was 


-Name  of  lowest  tenderer  is 


Boulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  II min- 
ster. Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY.  Langbouru- 
ohambers,  17,  Fencburoh-street,  E.C.  [Aovr. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  8.  S.  A 8on  (not 
G V.  B.  (cannot  comply 


r practice).— Newry  (cannot  comply). 
■Compound  Lever  Hammer  (several  corr 
...  .je  address  of  the  maker.  The  maker  must  n 
to  render  this  known).— W.  8.— R.  P.— W.  8.  W 
F A K.-F.  Q.-W.  R.-T.  D.  B A 8on.  — H.  8.  A Co  — H.  H — J.  C 
j H T A Son.— O.  W-J.  P— M.  BroB.— T.  A J.  S — F,  E.  M 
W.  A.-H.  I.  N.-3.  W.  H.-0.  8.  A 8m. — T.  G.-J.  P.-A.  H.  P 
J R N.-J.  B.-B.  L.— 0.  P.— D.  W.  - 8 A A— A.  8.  A3.— M.  U 
H.  C.  A B-C.  F.-J.  D.  M.-J  S.-J.  T. 

A.  L.-S.  B.  W.  ” 


r.  O.-J.  A J.  G — H.  8.  L.-W.  M. 


. P.— N.  ' 


For  the  ereotion  of  school-*, 

School  Board  for  London.  Mi 

Reading £11,362  0 

Grover  11,239  0 

Wall  Bros 11.187  0 

E.  Lawrence ll/'89  0 

W.  Brass  11, ^59  0 

Atherton  k I.atta  11,050  0 

Scrireoer  Jt  Co 10,989  0 

W.  Shurmur  10,989  0 

C.  Cox  1 ,«S7  0 

8arce»nt  10./50  0 

T.  Boyce  10,583  0 


All  statements  ol 
by  the  name  an 
pabli  cation. 

We  are  oompeUed  t 
addresses. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  I 
pubUo  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


> decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Asplialte. 

Seysael,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava- 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  33,: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials,! 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arohes,  warehouse  floors, ; 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


For  new  road  and  pipe  sewers  at  Wands  *orth  : — 

Killingback  ...: £399  0 

Fizzey 899  9 

Green 88->  0 

Mears 75’)  0 

Ford  & Everett  691  0 

Nowell  A Robson 670  0 


For  brick  tank,  two  gas  engines,  and  engine-shed,  for 
the  Aoton  L 'cal  Board  : — 

Ford  A Everett £3,213  0 0 

Bell  2,650  O 0 

Cookard&Co 2. 6-2  0 O 

Bolton 2,160  0 0 

Dickson  2,665  0 0 

Fizzey 2.050  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 2,025  0 0 

Finoigan  (accepted)  1,694  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BITUAT10N8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under — . . • • 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Bpeclal  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract".  Salas  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publliha:. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  nzder Js.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  ol  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  c ailed  for,  and  ths 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBKR 

For  '•  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8AEY. 

»,»  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  br 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOnoLAB  FOURDRINLER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatberine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  resoh  the  offloi 
before  THREE  o'olook  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  (oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
stroug'y  recommends  that  of  the  lattar  COPIES  ONLY  should  t» 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  fehioknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  3.W.‘ 
London.  [Advt.  . 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Manufacturers  ol 


$ 

r®  © 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 


LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLT?' 

Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descript i 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAL 

Discount  to  Builders.  -r  nvnnvr  Q rri 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  BUlHJUi’l  *-5-Ej- 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BEABY  & CO., 
LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW 

VIEILLE  M0NTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 


BaYbedat,  May  27.  1882. 


To'l.  XLIL  No.  205L 


mlier. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Congregational  Church,  Mevagissey,  Cornwall.— Mr.  Silvanus  Trcvail,  Architect.............................. oil 

Congregational  Church  and  Schools.  Highhury,  London,  N.  (Double-page  Engraving).— Mr.  John  Sulman,  Architect  

The  Stadt-Thea'cr,  Leipzie  (Double-pag*  Engraving) ™ 

Prize  Design  for  a Stcne  Bridge.— By  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew 


Bcu'pturs  at  the  Royal  Academy...; 

Tbe  International  Exhibition  of  Painting  In  Paris 

The  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World 

Pictures  at  tbe  Boyal  Albert  Hall  

Tbcughte  oo  many  Th’ngs  : by  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F 8.  A 

Ftom  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  

Art  In  Costume  

" Great  Pan)  ” on  his  Progress  

The  A B C of  the  Electric  Light  

The  8’-. Gotham  International  P6  es 

The  L<i  1M*vor  

gre  tlonal  Chcrc'o,  Highbury  Quadrant  


CONTENTS. 

Mersglssey CengTegatlonal  Chapel.  Cornwall  .... 

The  Stadt-Tbeater.  Laid  g 

Pure  Design  for  a Stone  Bridge 

A Chat  about  II  .use  Building 


tuary  . 


New  Buildings  at  Bakete'  Hall  

Edinburgh  Architectural  Assotlatlon  

Ku'sian  News * 

A Vi.lt  to  Terra  colts  Works  

The  West  Middlesex  Waterworks  : New  Reservoir  and  Filter- 
beds 
Slone- 


working  by  Machinery  • 656 


610  ' Boylo'e  System  of  Ventilating  Ships 

610  | Engineering  in  Soff  .Ik  

653  : The  Qrecian  Theatre  tor  Sale  

CSS  Regent's  Canal  and  Docks  Railway  . 

65 1 A Rrap,c*ed  Clerk  of  the  Woiks 

651  Builders'  Bin-volant  Institution 

651  I Street  Ventilation  

651  Local  Government  Board  Apiio'.ntmeobi 

655  Oarston  Wesleyan  Chuich.  Banks  real  

Provincial  News  

655  ' Book*  : Die  Sicherhelt  der  Person  1m  Theater .. 


lscellanea  .. 


Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


HE  row  of  basts  wbioh 
used  to gree^or  rather 
to  alarm,  the  visitor 
to  the  Academy  on 
entering  the  ante- 
room, is  now  no  more.  ! 
The  room  is  an  ante- 
rcom6imply;“  merely  j 
that,  and  nothing 
more.”  In  any  case 
the  placing  together 
of  a number  of  busts 
of  more  or  less  un- 
interesting  persons  in  one  long  row  on  a shelf 
is  not  a fortunate  way  of  disposing  them.  It 
reads  like  a kind  of  notice  to  visitors, — “ Here 
are  ye  pot-boilers  ” ; and  it  is  much  better  to 
disperse  them  here  and  there  among  works  of 
another  olass.  We  are  led  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  sterner  measures  than  this  have  been 
•resorted  to,  and  that  there  must  have  been  an 
extensive  massacre  of  the  innocents  in  the  shape 
•of  busts,  for  certainly  the  aggregate  number  to 
be  picked  out  from  among  the  sculpture  seemB 
to  be  much  smaller  than  it  was  when  there  was 
not  only  one  row  in  the  ante-room  but  another 
still  larger  one  in  the  sculpture  gallery  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  This  weeding  out  must, 
we  fear,  have  been  attended  with  grief  to  a good 
•many  people,  but  we  cannot  blame  the  Academy 
in  this  respect,  however  we  might  be  disposed 
to  blame  them  for  some  others  of  their  rejec- 
tions. The  state  of  sculpture  is  so  prosaic  at 
present,  the  production  of  mere  common-place 
likenesses  of  common-place  people  is  something 
so  far  apart  from  the  true  ends  and  powers  of 
the  art,  that  some  check  on  the  wholesale  exhi- 
bition of  this  class  of  work  really  seems  called 
for. 

One  of  the  best  works  in  the  Academy  this 
year  is,  nevertheless,  a portrait  statue,  that  of 
the  late  Rajah  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur”  (1,573), 
by  Mr.  G.  Simonds.  This  is  a ourious,  and, 
.perhaps,  unexpected  pendant  to  the  last  large 
work  by  the  same  sculptor  that  was  in  the 
Academy,  the  “ Dionysus  ” ; but  though  this 
cannot,  of  course,  reach  the  interest  of  an  ideal 
subject,  it  is  a statue  of  no  common  order,  as  all 
must  have  admitted  who  saw  the  original  marble 
under  the  admirable  lighting  and  arrangement 
which  gave  it  such  effect  in  the  sculptor’s  studio. 
The  original  being  due  in  India,  the  work  is  only 
represented  by  a oast  at  the  Academy.  The 
Rajah  is  represented  seated,  dressed  in  long 
■robes,  which  are  treated  in  a fine  sculpturesqae 
style ; the  countenance  is  meditative  in  expres- 
sion, the  attitude  that  of  dignified  repose.  This 
will,  no  doubt,  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
English  portrait  statues  of  late  years  ; it  must, 


in  fairness  to  others,  however,  be  admitted  that 
its  author  has  had  an  immenee  advantage  in 
the  Oriental  drees,  which  is  so  suitable  for  the 
sculptor’s  purpose,  and  that  no  sculptor  who  has 
been  tied  down  to  every-day  English  costume  in 
a portrait  statue  can  be  said  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sented for  comparison  with  an  Oriental  one. 
This  is  emphatically  shown  in  the  two  colossal 
statues  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  by  Mr. 
Brock  (1,546),  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  (1,556), 
each  representing  the  patron  saint  of  the  Post- 
office  in  a frock-coat.  Mr.  Brock’s  is  the  best 
work  of  the  two;  he  has  obviously  aimed  at 
giving  as  muoh  ease  and  grace  of  line  to  the 
figure  as  the  difficulties  of  the  costume  will , 
allow  him,  and  when  seen  in  a more  unoonfined  i 
manner  in  the  open  air  it  will,  we  believe,  be  . 
adjudged  to  be  more  successful  than  the  average  . 
of  portrait  statues  in  European  dress  ; but  it  is  j 
a rather  sad  sight  for  all  that. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson’s  “Automate”  (1,696),  is 
a cast  of  a life-Bize  heavily  draped  female  figure, 
which,  we  presume,  represents  one  of  the 
Dana'ides.  She  carries  under  her  left  arm  a 
large  jar,  her  head  and  the  upper  part  of  her 
figure  being  drawn  towards  the  right  in  the 
effort  to  BU6tain  the  weight ; the  face  is  turned 
partly  upwards,  and  eyebrows  raised  with  an 
expression  of  weariness  and  hopelesenefS.  The 
drapery  falls  in  long  folds  crossing  the  figure  in 
the  direction  of  its  strain,  and  adding  to  the 
look  of  drag  of  the  whole.  This  is  a very  fine 
work,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  another 
year  in  marble.  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  “Teucer” 
is  re-exhibited  in  consequence  of  its  purchase  by 
the  Academy  ; we  spoke  of  it  last  year.  It  is  a 
figure  that  gains  on  farther  acquaintance,  and 
we  like  it  better  this  year  than  formei  ly.  Both 
this  and  Mr.  Lawson’s  figure  may  be  oited  as 
examples  of  sculpture  which  represent  the  best 
and  highest  use  of  sculpture, — the  representa- 
tion of  a moment  of  impressive  notion  in  an 
ideal  figure,  from  which  every  realistic  associa- 
tion is  removed.  Each  of  them  is  a thought  fixed 
iu  plastio  form  ; no  imitation  of  any  figure  of 
real  life  (that  is  the  office,  or  one  office,  of 
painting),  but  an  abstract  ideal  brought  into 
visible  form.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
so  little  in  English  Bcnlpture  to  oome  under  this 
category,  though  no  donbt  it  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  publio,  who  do  not  Beem  to  want  ideal 
sculpture,  or  to  understand  it  when  they  get  it. 
Some  sculptors  might  be  glad  to  give  their 
minds  to  the  ideal,  and  do  so  with  success,  who 
are  forced  to  gain  bread  by  the  production  of 
the  real.  This  applies,  no  doubt,  to  every 
branch  of  high-class  art,  but  it  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  the  case  with  sculpture,  where  the 
disproportion  between  the  artist’s  aspiration  and 
his  opportunities  seemB  to  be  greater  than  in 
any  other  art. 

Among  the  subjects  ranged  round  the  central 
Hall  we  notice  one  or  two  works  which  belong 
to  the  class  of  imaginative  art,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  are  of  high 
importance.  Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson’s  “Stephen 
the  Martyr”  (1,548)  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate 


that  most  pathetio  incident  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  last  words  of  the  martyr  to 
Jewish  bigotry  as  he  kneeled  down  amid  the 
shower  of  stones,  and  prayed  for  those  who 
were  murdering  him.  It  is  a noble  subjeot,  and 
the  sculptor  has  shown  true  feeling  at  least  in 
his  treatment  of  it.  The  figure  is  nude,  kneel- 
ing with  hia  hands  bound  behind  him,  the  face 
upturned,  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  of  just 
failing  consciousness.  The  figure  is  thus  a sad 
one  to  look  at,  and  hardly  rises  to  the  height  of 
the  Bubject.  If  the  artist  could  have  realised 
the  expression  of  happiness  in  a beatific  vision 
(which  the  reader  will  remember  iB  included  in 
the  Bible  narrative),  struggling  with  but  over- 
coming the  expression  of  physical  suffering,  he 
would  have  done  a higher,  we  may  also  add  a 
much  more  difficult,  task.  As  it  is,  he  has 
represented  the  pain  rather  than  the  triumph  of 
the  martyr’s  death  ; but  we  are,  nevertheless, 
grateful  to  any  sculptor  who  gives  his  mind  to 
work  of  this  stamp.  Mr.  S.  Fry  exhibits  a work 
also  of  ideal  class,  “There  is  no  Way  but  this” 
(1,544),  a terra-cotta  half-length  figure  of  a 
woman  unsheathing  a dogger,  with  the  intention 
evidently  of  using  it  against  her  own  life. 
Half-length  is  an  awkward  method  in  sculpture; 
the  figure  looks  as  if  it  were  a portion  of  a 
statue  of  which  the  lower  half  is  missing,  and 
the  face  is  rather  coarsely  modelled,  and  not 
very  expressive  of  the  situation,  but  there  is  an 
idea  in  the  work.  The  “Lancashire  Witch” 
(1,571),  by  Mr.  Percival  Ball,  is  a highly. finished 
and  gracefully-modelled  marble  figure  of  a node 
woman  breaking  a sword  across  her  knee;  we 
oannot  profess  sufficient  recolleotion  of  the  story 
of  the  Lancashire  Witch  to  enter  precisely  into 
the  meaning  of  the  action  and  of  the  accessories ; 
it  may  be  partly  on  this  account  that  we  cannot 
find  the  work  very  interesting. 

In  the  lecture-room  “ The  Kiss  of  Victory” 
(1,597)  by  Mr.  A.  Gilbert,  a group  of  two 
figures  about  one-third  tbe  size  of  life,  embodies 
a fine  idea,  falling  short  through  want  of  power 
and  style  in  execution.  It  represents  a naked 
warrior,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  just 
victorious  in  a combat,  throwing  his  head  back 
to  receive  the  kiss  of  a winged  figure  of  Victory 
behind  him.  This  is  a splendid  motif  for  a 
group,  but  the  sculptor  has  not  realised  it;  it  is 
tame,  deficient  in  energy  and  intensity.  Mr. 
Milo  Griffith’s  “ The  Ancient  Woodman  ” (1,698), 
is  by  no  means  deficient  in  vigour  of  action ; 
this  is  a life-size  terra-cotta  representing,  we 
presume,  the  Man  of  the  “ Stone  Age,”  for  he 
has  a hatohet  with  apparently  a Btone  head,  with 
which  he  has  cleft  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and 
driven  wedges  into  it,  and  is  now  finally  rending 
it  apait  with  hia  hands.  But  the  face  haB  far 
too  much  of  the  expression  of  the  modern  man, 
though  a rough  one,  than  of  what  we  might  sup- 
pose to  be  the  physiognomy  of  the  inohoate  man 
of  a long-past  epoch.  If  the  sculptor  could 
have  reproduced  that  man  for  us  he  would  have 
done  something  really  poetio,  though  in  abizarre 
way ; aB  it  is,  his  work  can  only  have  tbe 
praise  of  being  spirited  as  a figure.  Mr.  F. 
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Csllcott’s  figure  of  a mother  and  child,  “ A 
Mother’s  Love”  (1,620),  owes  its  origination 
to  Dalou,  and  certainly  does  not  reproduce 
ttie  peoular  finesse  which  the  distinguished 
Frenoh  sculptor  is  able  to  impart  to  figures 
taken  from  rustio  life ; but  it  is  a very  pleasir  g 
group.  How  the  honours  are  divided  between 
Mr.  Pepys  Cookerell  and  Signor  A.  Fabbrncci, 
who  own  the  joint  authorship  of  the  “ St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  ” (1,624),  we  do  not 
ascertain  ; did  one  model  the  knight  and  the 
other  clothe  him  in  armour,  or  did  one  design 
the  knight  and  the  other  the  dragon  ? The 
statue  is  what  may  be  called  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  a young  man  in  armour  with  one 
foot  on  the  head  of  what  the  Germans  call  a 
“wurm”;  but  of  any  great  ideal  of  St.  George 
the  group  is  quite  innocent.  There  is  a pretty 
rustio  Sgnre  by  Mr.  Kummer,  called  “ Aschen- 
brbdel”  (1,664),  and  a clever  figure  by  Mr. 
Armstead,  called  “Ariel”  (1,680),  and  charac- 
teristic enough  of  Ariel  in  the  doubled-up 
attitude,  as  if  watching  for  commands,  and  in 
the  thin  lithe  limbs ; but  there  is  nothing  of 
Ariel  in  the  face,  which  is  much  too  old  and  too 
tame,  and  even  sad  in  expression,  for  Shak- 
speare’s  gay  and  fanciful  child  of  the  elements. 
A small  figure  of  “ Undine  ” rising  out  of  the 
well  (1,633),  by  Miss  Walters,  wringing  her 
hands  above  her  head,  aB  described  in  Fouque’s 
wild  tale,  shows  real  poetic  feeling  and  pathos. 

In  the  Central  Hall  every  one  who  passes  is 
brought  up  by  two  little  terra-cotta  figures,  by 
Signor  L.  Fabbrucci,  entitled  “Waiting  for 
Mamma”  (1,576),  two  small  children,  whose 
efforts  at  patience  are  gradually  giving  way  to  un- 
easiness and  a little  tendenoy  to  pouting.  This 
is  a most  oharming  realisation  of  childish  manner 
and  nature,  one  of  the  most  successful  things 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  quite 
amusing  to  eib  near  it  and  watch  the  smile  of 
pleasure  and  interest  which  it  calls  up  in  the 
face  of  every  one  who  pauses  before  it:  it  is 
“the  one  touch  of  nature”  very  happily  illus- 
trated. "A  Waif”  (1,564),  a single  terra-cotta 
figure  of  a street  Arab,  by  Signor  Lucohesi, 
which  is  placed  as  a vis-a  vis  to  the  last-named 
work,  is  also  successful  in  its  way,  and  rather 
pathetic  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  Among 
the  larger  portrait- works  here  one  of  the  most 
important  is  Mr.  Boehm’s  statue  of  Lord  Law- 
rence (1,566),  to  be  placed  in  bronze  in  Water- 
loo-place.  Mr.  Boehm’s  work  will,  at  any  rate, 
be  a contrast  in  manner  and  feeling  to  one  or 
two  very  tame  portrait-statues  which  now  occupy 
that  site.  His  figure  represents  Lord  Lawrence 
in  the  act  of  propounding  to  an  assembly  of 
Hindus  the  question,  “ Will  you  be  governed  by 
the  pen  or  by  the  sword  ?”  the  two  implements 
of  sway  being  held  in  either  band  with  an  action 
appropriate  to  the  words;  but  in  accordance 
with  what  was  the  real  wish,  no  doubt,  of  the 
speaker,  the  sword  is  kept  rather  in  the  back- 
ground, the  pen  held  forth  more  freely.  Lord 
Lawrence  is  represented  in  the  rather  digagi 
costume  which  the  climate  he  was  in  rendered 
neoessary  : the  action  of  the  figure,  the  head 
thrown  back  and  the  body  thrown  forward,  is 
certainly  not  elegant,  and  we  should  say  is 
exaggerated,  even  as  the  expression  of  a 
moment  of  eager  and  decisive  appeal  in 
the  middle  of  a speech ; but,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  statue  has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of 
being  characteristic  and  forcible  in  manner  and 
expression,  and  not  cut  out  on  the  regulation 
type  of  our  publio  statues.  We  did  not  allude 
to  Mr.  Boehm’s  fine  statue  of  Carlyle  seated,  of 
which  the  marble  edition  is  in  this  exhibition, 
because  in  its  terra-cotta  form  it  was  previously 
exhibited,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  atten- 
tion. A bronze  replica  of  it  is  to  be  placed  “ on 
the  Thames  embankment  ” ; we  presume  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment,  near  the  spot  whero 
Carlyle  lived,  and  where  his  figure  was  familiar. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  best  records  of  a dis- 
tinguished  man  of  the  time  which  contemporary 
sculpture  has  produced.  A small  model  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Joy’s.statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  East 
London,  is  in  the  Lecture  Room,  and  in  this 
form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  full-sized  model  when 
we  saw  it  elsewhere,  impresses  us  as  an  admir- 
able work,  a good  likeness,  and  fine  and  im- 
pressive  in  action.  Several  portraits  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Pinker  show  that  this  gentleman,  with 
whose  name  we  are  not  familiar,  is  destined  to 
take  a very  good  place  among  our  portrait 
sculptors  at  least.  His  bust  of  the  “ Postmaster- 
General  ” (1,627)  is  admirable,  and  almost 
equally  so  is  the  execution  of  the  fine,  keen  head 
of  the  late  Professor  Rolleaton,  to  be  executed 
in  marble  for  the  University  Museum  at  Oxford. 


Mr.  Woolner’s  life-size  medallion  of  the  head 
of  the  late  Mr.  Jas.  Spedding  (1,637),  also  a 
University  Commission,  to  be  placed  in  the 
ante-chapel  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  a 
most  delioately-execated  piece  of  modelling, 
and  is  a form  of  portrait  sculpture  which,  on 
some  grounds,  is  preferable  to  a bust  in  the 
round : it  enables  the  sculptor  to  escape  from 
details  which  are  sometimes  at  variance  with 
sculptural  effect,  and  to  give  a more  abstract 
and  ideal  treatment  to  the  work.  There  are 
some  good  bust  portraits,  however,  among  which 
we  may  particularise  Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s  portrait 
of  “Mr.  Hermann  Vezin”  (1,560), — a bust 
almost  Roman  in  its  dignity.  Among  works  of 
another  class  we  would  poiut  out  the  statuette, 

“ Friend  or  Foe  ” (1,629),  by  R.  le  Grand 
Johnston  and  R.  J.  Fennessy.  It  represents  a 
camel  and  his  driver  passing  through  the  desert, 
both  admirably  modelled,  and  evidently  from 
the  life. 

The  Leoture-room  is  unquestionably  a great 
improvement  on  the  old  sculpture  gallery,  for 
sculpture,  but  before  another  year’s  exhibition  it 
should  be  rendered  a little  more  warm  and  attrac- 
tive in  effect  by  decoration  and  drapery.  We  have 
often  pointed  out  that  to  place  sculpture  in  the 
only  nearly  colourless  room  in  the  building  is 
to  plaoe  it  under  a disadvantage  in  regard  to 
the  general  effect  on  the  eye,  which  feels  the 
sculpture  to  be  so  very  oold  after  going  over  a 
number  of  pictures  full  of  colour  and  hung  on 
a highly-coloured  ground.  The  sculptures  rather 
gain  than  lose  in  individual  effect  by  association 
with  colour.  We  should  suggest  also  that  some 
few  of  the  more  important  pictures  might  very 
well  be  grouped  on  the  walls  of  the  Lecture- 
room  in  combination  with  draperies ; an  arrange- 
ment which  would  conduce  to  the  good  effect  of 
the  Sculpture-room,  and  might  set  off  pictures 
on  a large  scale  and  in  a powerful  style  to 
exceptional  advantage,  while  leaving  some  extra 
space  clear  on  other  walls  for  works  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  rejeoted. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTING  IN  PARIS. 

The  International  Fine-Art  Exhibition,  the 
first  of  a series  now  being  held  in  Paris,  in  M. 
Petit’s  handsome  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Seze, 
near  the  Madeleine,  promises  to  mark  what 
may  be  fairly  termed  a new  departure  in  the 
well-sustained  history  of  French  art.  It  may 
really  be  regarded  as  what  the  Germans  would 
call  an  epoch-making  innovation,  when  a strictly 
limited  selection  of  the  painters  of  England, 
of  France,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Russia, 
Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  have 
agreed,  at  the  invitation  of  a committee  of  three 
artists,  to  contribute  their  works  for  exhibition 
and  comparison.  When  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  contribute  each  several  piotures 
to  represent  England ; Ger6me,  Baudry,  and 
Jules  Dupre,  to  represent  France;  De  Nittis, 
Italy ; Madrazo,  Spain ; Alfred  Stevens,  Bel- 
gium ; M.  Bogoloboff  and  M.  Pokitonow,  Russia; 
Koaus  and  Menzal,  Germany ; Charlemont, 
Austria;  Wahlberg,  Sweden ; and  Josef  Israels, 
Holland, — a selection  of  these  works  may  fairly 
be  said  to  constitute  a display  of  ability  such  as 
has  not  been  seen  at  any  other  previous  period 
of  history.  Not  but  that  there  have  been  similar 
gatherings  of  piotures  in  former  years,  such  a9 
was  seen  in  Hyde  Park,  in  1851 ; in  Paris,  in 
1867  and  1878;  and  in  other  great  exhibitions. 
Yet,  on  all  these  occasions,  the  masters  of 
modern  art  have  been  bo  overwhelmed  by  the 
work  of  the  less  distinguished  men,  that  the 
critical  world  has  been  unable  fairly  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  tbe  real  value  of  the  best  and 
the  valuelessness  of  the  mass. 

It  is  not  until  we  see,  as  we  occasionally  have 
the  rare  opportunity  of  doing,  a selection  of 
pictures  where  every  canvas  or  panel  is  a real 
masterpiece,  that  we  can  form  a correct  judg- 
ment of  the  vast  importance  of  the  factor  in 
civilisation  that  is  sapplied  by  art.  It  is  not 
until  we  have  visited  again  and  again  exhibi- 
tions of  well-selected  piotures  that  we  experience 
the  feeling  of  being  really  refreshed  by  art, 
instead  of  suffering  the  terrible  sensation  of 
fatigue  that  is  caused  invariably  by  a visit  to 
such  Bhows  as  we  now  so  often  have  brought 
before  us,  large  gatherings  of  pictures  indis- 
criminately selected  and  injudiciously,  if  not 
thoughtlessly,  placed  in  careless  juxtaposition, 
the  bad  with  worse,  and  the  worst  apparently 
everywhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  great  exhibitions 


of  the  day,  the  Paris  Salon , the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  Grcsvenor,  without  feeling  that  the  time  v 
has  surely  arrived  when  something  like  a new 
departure  should  be  adventured  on,  and  just  i 
such  a one  as  that  which,  with  the  aid  of  M.  .! 
Petit  and  MM.  De  Nittis,  Madrazo,  and  Alfred  if 
Stevens,  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  made  ■ 
in  Paris.  How  muoh  we  would  like  to  see  in  : 
London  a similar  attempt ; if  not  an  interna-  i 
tional  exhibition  such  as  the  Parisians  have 
imagined  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  weari-  . 
ness  and  commonplace  character  of  their  Salon  ;i 
(where  more  than  6,000  works  of  art  are  now  ;> 
being  exhibited),  an  exhibition  like  that  at  the  : 
rooms  of  M.  Petit,  consisting  of  not  more  than  u 
eighty  or  so  pictures,  a selection  of  works  of  art  i 
chosen  without  prejudice  and  representing  some  ft 
special  phase  either  of  English  or  perhaps  fi 
foreign  art.  An  exhibition  not  a rival  of  the  d 
Parisian  venture,  not  a business  speculation,  4 
not  even  the  enterprise  of  a generous  worker  J 
like  Sir  Coutts-Lindsay, — whose  kindness  of  i| 
heart  causes  him  occasionally  to  relax  his  severe  if 
standard  by  admitting  works  of  friends  or  o£>» 
painters  admired  by  a large  seotion  of  the  public, 
— but  the  selection  of  only  a few,  a very  few,  ;f 
acknowledged  great  English  painters,  themselves  ■> 
independent  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  anxious  > 
alone  to  promote  a love  of  true  art.  Such  an : 
exhibition  as  by  this  meanB  would  be  brought;  ij 
together  would  surely  do  much  to  create  a oor-ijj 
rect  knowledge  of  what  is  understood  to  bei| 
right,  at  least  by  a select  few  of  the  leading  1 
artists.  By  this  means  we  Bhonld  perhaps  Hi 
arrive  at  something  like  a standard  by  which' c 
the  rising  generation,  of  whom  so  many  are  nowfl 
in  pursuit  of  art,  might  be  guided,  and  not,  asi 
is  the  case  at  present,  bewildered  by  the  variety 
of  utterly  adverse  styles  of  art  which  are  to  be; 
seen  apparently  done  equal  honour  to  at  our; 
exhibitions. 

Unless  some  new  direction  is  taken  m the 
arrangement  of  our  modern  picture-shows  they 
will  indeed  become  the  “ bores  ” that  they  are 
too  often  accused  of  being ; but  classified  as  we 
hope  some  day  to  see  them,  and  exhibitions 
of  genre , of  landscape  and  the  other  branches! 
organised,  they  may  again  take  the  place  that; 
they  are  in  reality  intended  to  hold,  as  instruct 
tive  schools  to  the  professional  and  oritioal  stu-i 
dent,  and  pleasing  exhibitions  to  the  outside 
public, — not  the  mere  commercial  Bhow-place£t 
into  which  they  have  been  heedlessly,  we  art! 
inclined  to  think,  allowed  to  elope. 


THE  GREAT  DIAMONDS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

There  is  something  extraordinary  in  th<i 
fascination  which  the  largest  and  most  valuablci 
specimens  of  the  diamond  have  exercised  over 
mankind.  In  the  preface  to  the  book  * in  which 
he  has  examined  the  history  of  the  most  imij 
portant  diamonds  known  to  the  world,  Mr!' 
Streeter  observes  that  the  diamond  has  been  o 
no  less  influence  in  the  East  than  the  very  god* 
whose  temples  it  has  adorned.  “ It  has  been  i 
factor  in  tragedies  innumerable,  supplying  tlai 
motives  of  war  and  rapine,  setting  father  againsi 
son,  blurring  the  fair  image  of  virtue,  making 
life  a curse  where  it  had  been  a blessing,  ant; 
adding  new  terrors  to  death.  There  is  n> 
intrigue  however  deep,  no  crime  however  sham® 
ful,  which  yon  cannot  parallel  in  the  history  o 
famous  gems.”  And  this  absolute  rage  for  th: 
possession  of  one  of  these  shining  bits  of  carbo;l 
does  not  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  East  at  leasti 
of  the  nature  of  that  “ auri  sacra  fames,”  tha 
accursed  hunger  for  wealth,  which  has  been  th:l 
more  comprehensible  motive  for  many  crime* 
The  Eastern  potentates,  who  were  ready  to  com) 
mit  any  orime  to  secure  a famous  diamond,  d) 
not  appear  to  have  coveted  it  for  the  sake  of  thtl 
money  value  whioh  it  represented,  but  for  thi! 
mere  glory  of  possession.  One  conclusion  w 
may  draw  is,  perhaps,  that  the  habit  of  mini 
which  would  attach  such  special  value  to  whati 
is  after  all  only  a splendid  gewgaw,  is  essentialli; 
a barbaric  one,  and  that  with  advancing  culturu 
the  money  value  of  property  of  this  kind,  whieil 
is  merely  the  measure  of  the  desire  of  people  bt 
possess  it,  is  likely  steadily  to  diminish  ; thong;1 
those  who  deal  in  this  class  of  merchandise  a 
present  may  console  themselves  with  the  refledi 
tion  that  the  demand  for  it  will  last  their  time 
at  any  rate.  

* The  Great  Diamonds  of  the  World,  their  History  an  h 
Romance : collected  from  official,  private,  and  otfcr,  > 
sources,  durine  many  years  of  correspondence  an 
inquiry.  By  Edwin  W.  8treeter,  F.R.G.S.,  &o.  Editft 
and  annotated  by  Joseph  Hatton  and  A.  H.  Keanu  > 
London  : G.  Bell  & Sons  (no  date). 
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The  diamonds  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
a place  in  Mr.  Streeter’s  pages  are  between 
seventy  and  eighty  in  number,  to  nearly  all  of 
which  a separate  chapter  is  devoted.  Of  these, 
some  few  muoh  surpass  the  rest  in  size  and 
value;  but  the  reputed  largest  one,  the  Bra. 
ganza,  whioh,  if  genuine,  would  be  priced, 
according  to  current  usage,  at  many  millions,  is 
regarded  by  the  author  as  of  worse  than  doubt- 
ful reputation.  The  largest  of  which  the  repute 
as  genuine  is  tolerably  established,  is  the  Matan, 
belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Borneo ; and  even 
in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  who  has  seen 
it  and  who  has  not,  as  it  is  more  than  supposed 
that  in  a majority  of  cases  only  a model  of  it 
has  been  exhibited  to  strangers  who  have  ob- 
tained, as  they  supposed,  permission  to  see  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a curious  mystery  hanging 
about  others  of  the  reputed  great  diamonds; 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  history  of  whioh  goes  a 
considerable  way  back,  having  altogether  dis- 
appeared,  while  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  the  Kohinfir.  Mr.  Streeter, 
however,  is  convinced  that  they  were  separate 
stones,  and  that  the  Mogul  was  probably  stolen 
from  Delhi,  where  it  was  last  heard  of  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  probably  split 
into  Bmaller  stones.  This,  also,  Mr.  Streeter 
believes  to  be  the  crse  with  what  was  known 
as  the  “ Tavernier  blue  diamond,”  which  was 
purchased  from  the  eminent  diamond-merchant 
and  expert,  Tavernier,  by  Louis  XtV.,  for 
IOOjOOOZ.,  and  was  stolen  from  the  Garde 
Meuble,  whither  the  Crown  regalia  had  been 
transferred,  in  1792,  and  never  seen  again  in  its 
original  form.  This  was  a splendid  blue  diamond, 
of  so  unique  a character  that  its  sale  would 
have  been  difficult  to  effect  without  detection  ; 
but  as  in  1839  there  appeared  in  the  market  a 
blue  diamond  of  similar  character  but  Bmaller 
size,  without  any  history,  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  the  same  seems  probable.  Mr.  Streeter 
gives  a diagram  showing  the  difference  in  shape 
between  the  “Hope  blue”  and  the  described 
shape  of  the  Tavernier  diamond,  and  how  a 
piece  might  have  been  split  off  from  it  so  as  to 
alter  its  character  and  shape  materially.  The 
history  of  the  Kohinur,  the  finest,  though  not 
largest,  of  diamonds,  and  the  one  with  the  most 
romantic  story,  is  very  fully  written ; and  this 
and  other  chapters  of  the  book  contain  a good 
deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  the  volume  is 
useful  also  as  a body  of  information  on  a ourious 
subject. 

The  author  remarks  on  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  great  diamonds  have  yet  found  their  way 
to  the  American  Republic.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Republics  generally  (unless  we  call  Venice 
a republio,  which  it  was,  however,  only  in 
name)  do  not  develope  the  taste  for  costly  toys 
of  this  kind  nearly  bo  much  as  monarchies.  Mr. 
Streeter,  however,  thinks  the  diamond  taste 
will  have  its  day  presently  among  the  Americans, 
among  whom  the  wealthy  class  have  already 
developed  so  great  a taste  for  luxury,  and  that 
the  future  of  some  of  the  great  diamonds  will 
be  to  pass  into  the  hand  of  Amerioan  millionaires 
in  exchange  for  money  which  may  be  of  more 
value  to  some  of  the  present  owners  than  the 
mere  6clat  of  possessing  this  or  that  diamond ; 
and  his  surmise  is  not  an  improbable  one. 


PICTURE 3 AT  THE  ROYAL  ALBERT 
HALL. 

As  last  year,  so  also  this  year,  a considerable 
number  of  pictures  which  would  have  been  hung 
at  the  Academy  but  for  want  of  room,  have 
found  opportunity  for  exhibition  on  the  walls  of 
the  gallery  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Among  them 
are  some  good  works,  including  several  which 
might  very  well  have  gained  a place  in  the 
Academy  instead  of  some  that  are  hung  there. 
Sir  Robert  Collier’s  “Rosenlau'i”  is  a fine, 
solidly-painted  Swiss  landscape,  every  part  of 
which  is  conscientiously  worked  out,  with  no 
tricks  of  effeot.  Two  sea-pictures,  by  Mr.  H. 
Musgrave,  “A  Dangerous  Coast”  and  “Mid- 
Channel”  (7,24),  are  admirable  examples  of 
Bea  painting,  if  we  except  a little  bit  of  tricki- 
I nesB  in  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  near  water, 
I in  the  last-named  of  the  two ; but  had  these 
I been  well  hung  at  the  Academy  they  would  have 
1 unquestionably  attracted  admiration,  and  we 
( hope  they  will  do  so  in  their  present  posi- 
1 tion.  Among  others  of  the  pictures  sent 
i under  these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
1 W.  Sidney  Cooper’s  “ Evening  on  the  Thames” 
(19),  which  is  a good  landscape ; Mr.  Steven- 
i eon’s  “ Evening  on  the  Seine”  (6);  Mr.  Glen- 


denning’s  “ River  scene,  Sussex  ” (9),  where  the 
water  is  rather  mannered  in  treatment,  but  the 
rest  of  the  painting  very  good  ; Mr.  Tomson’s 
“ Toby  ” (30),  a picture  of  dogs,  in  which  a 
performing  dog  with  a collar  is  criticised  by 
others  of  his  raoe;  Mr.  Kennington’s  “The 
Sonnet  ” (52),  a bit  of  old  Florentine  life ; and 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby’s  “ Winter”  (55),  which  is 
apparently  a portrait,  a three-quarter  length  of 
a lady  in  winter  dress,  with  a decorative  back- 
ground,— a very  pleasing  work. 

Among  other  works  exhibited,  which  have  not 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Academicians, 
is  one  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson,  “ Flight  from 
the  Danes,”  exhibiting  this  painter’s  usual 
feeling  for  tone  and  colour,  and  his  careful  and 
learned  study  of  arohmological  oostume  and 
accessories.  The  picture  shows  a party  of  nuns 
and  others  apparently  escaping  from  a monas- 
tery, with  as  many  of  the  sacred  objects, 
Bhrines,  &o.,  as  they  can  carry  away ; their 
ohance  of  esoape  is  certainly  small  considering 
the  proximity  of  the  ship-loads  of  warriors  with 
winged  helmets.  There  is  a great  deal  of  ex- 
pression in  some  of  the  figures,  and  the  picture 
is  probably  a tolerably  truthful  recalling  of  a 
kind  of  inoident  that  was  very  common  in  the 
early  days  of  the  history  of  this  island.  There 
are  some  nice  bits  of  painting  of  less  important 
subjects,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  meet  again  Mr. 
Story’s  very  clever  picture  of  the  interior  of  tl  e 
old  Bath  pump-room,  whioh  was  at  the  Royal 
Academy  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  There  is 
a very  clever  work  by  Mr.  A.  Spring,  “The 
Forester’s  Boy  ” (84).  There  are  also  some  good 
architectural  drawings,  and  among  the  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  drawings  and  designs  of 
various  kinds  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden’s  etchings. 


THOUGHTS  ON  MANY  THINGS. 

BY  W.  PETTIT  GRIFFITH,  F S.A. 

“ The  eternal  laws  of  nature 
Can’t  be  reversed  by  human  oreature; 

And  what’s  immutable  in  frame 
Will  through  all  ages  run  the  same  : 

Truth  will  be  truth,  and  error  error, 

In  spite  of  sophistry  or  terror  ; 

And  no  smooth  magio  of  the  tongue. 

Can  change  the  modes  of  right  or  wrong.” 

Oxford,  1729. 

Having  before  directed  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  it  was  universally  believed  by  the  ancient 
philosophers  that  insects  were  spontaneously  gene- 
rated from  putrefying  substances, — an  opinion 
now  only  maintained  by  uninformed  persons, — 
and  that  we  have  no  spontaneous  creations  of 
architecture,  the  importance  of  agreeing  upon 
a standard  of  proportion  and  taste  is  self- 
evident.  There  is  one  grave  reason  in  favour 
of  creating  a fixed  standard  for  form  and  taste, 
viz.,  that  the  oreation  of  the  world  was  not 
spontaneous ; and  that  the  present  animals, 
although  their  anatomical  construction  is  emi- 
nently based  upon  utility,  have  in  proportion 
and  form  undergone  remarkable  changes.  The 
earliest  remains  discovered  by  the  geologist, 
although  as  far  as  utility  is  concerned  they  were 
good,  and  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  created,  still  they  were  of  huge  and  un- 
comely forms,  and  of  colossal  dimensions ; but 
now  are  represented  by  animals  of  compara- 
tively inferior  Bize  and  strength,  although 
matured  and  more  harmonious. 

As  perfection  is  bat  of  slow  growth,  it  has 
taken  many  thousand  years  to  produce  the  per- 
fected man,  the  animals,  and  the  flowers.  Such 
is  the  unity  of  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  animal  life  begins  and  plant 
life  leaves  off.  Also,  to  discern  where  reason 
commences  and  instinct  ends ; the  human  mind, 
which  is  instinct  perfected,  being  the  most 
marvellous. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  man,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  was  originally  of  an  uncouth  and 
colossal  form,  and  in  likeness  resembled  a 
gorilla  more  then  the  perfected  man.  Hence  the 
uselessness  of  the  geologist  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover in  the  primitive  rocks  the  skeleton  or  the 
petrified  remains  of  the  perfected  race  of  man. 
The  most  polished  nations  that  ever  existed 
were  originally  barbarians,  notwithstanding  the 
fictions  of  Homer  and  Yirgil. 

The  art  kingdom  has  been,  and  is,  passing 
through  a similar  evolution  to  that  which 
Nature  has  been,  and  is  still,  undergoing  ; and 
from  a simple  beginning  most  beautiful  and 
endless  forms  and  colours  have  been  and  are 
being  evolved.  Such  an  operation,  always  in 


progress  in  the  past  and  the  present,  is  destined 
to  continue  indefinitely. 

In  contemplating  Nature’s  works, — the  works 
of  the  creation, — one  universal  system  should 
be  attained.  System  is  good,  therefore  all 
variety  muBt  be  gathered  into  unity.  If  it  be 
good  on  the  small  scale,  it  will  be  truer  on  the 
largest  scale,  including  all  elements.  To  treat 
of  things  detached  and  piecemeal,  without  con- 
nexion or  proportion,  must  be  radically  and 
fundamentally  erroneous. 

To  judge  of  the  precise  proportion  awarded  to 
the  first  man,  and  to  each  of  all  other  forms  at 
the  creation,  is  diffioalt,  unless  the  golden  mean 
bo  appealed  to  for  a decision ; and  as  far  as 
living  objects  are  concerned,  a tolerably  correct 
conclusion  may  by  this  mean  be  obtained.  To 
apply  a mean  to  art-objects  is  absurd ; build- 
ings and  their  component  parts  are  separately 
created. 

Science  by  deduction’  demonstrates  Nature’s 
principles  and  indisputable  laws.  The  study  of 
science 

“ Is  but  to  bold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroll’d."  —Byron. 

Art  perfects  nature,  “art  being  nature  better 
understood.”  The  knowledge  of  external  nature 
was  originally  derived  from  observation  ; obser- 
vation being  the  mother  of  natural  philosophy. 
Bacon  maintained  that  no  philosophical  truth  or 
general  principle  could  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method  than  by  the  induction  of  facts,  or  was 
entitled  to  acceptance,  exoept  in  so  far  as  it  was 
supported  by  that  testimony.  The  fundamental 
tenet,  in  short,  of  philosophy  is  announced  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  Novum  Organon, — 

“ Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  Nature, 
understands  and  reduces  to  practice  just  bo 
much  as  he  has  actually  experienced  of  Nature’s 
laws  ; more  he  can  neither  know  nor  achieve.” 
The  imitative  arts  have  been  considered  in  two 
points  of  view, — (1),  imitations  of  such  objeots 
as  are  actually  before  the  eye  ; (2),  representa- 
tions of  those  images  which  are  formed  "Tty  the 
fancy.  The  first  is  the  mechanic  or  executive 
part  of  the  art  ; the  second,  the  ideal  or 
inventive.  Tully  has  justly  distinguished  those 
parts,  when  he  observes  that  the  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  was  nob  drawn  from  any  pattern  in 
nature,  but  from  that  idea  of  unexampled 
beauty  which  the  artist  had  formed  in  his  mind. 
The  perfection  of  the  art  oonsists  in  the  union 
of  these  two  parts  ; it  is,  in  fact,  nature 
methodised  and  made  perfeot. 

The  creation  of  a Government  Department  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  classify  and  preserve  historical 
monuments  is  feasible  and  practicable;  bub 
without  a standard  of  taste,  defining  the  good 
from  the  bad,  the  beautiful  from  ugliness,  do 
Minister  of  Arts  oould  exercise  any  authority. 
There  is,  however,  one  controlling  influence  (as 
set  forth  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  801), 
viz  , to  educate  the  people.  The  human  mind 
can  be  taught,  but  oannot  be  enchained;  we 
must, — 

“ Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a brighter  day, 

And  snap  the  chain  the  moment  when  you  may, 

Nature  imprints  upon  whate’er  we  see 

That  has  a heart  and  life  in  it.  Be  free  ! ” — Cowper. 

Nature  is  more  oonstant  than  fashion,  and 
good  painters  never  care  for  drawing  people  in 
the  fashion,  well  knowing  that  the  prevailing 
costume,  although  it  may  impart  a grace  to  their 
present  portraitures,  will  make  a very  odd  figure 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity;  hence  the  inducement 
for  representing  an  illustrious  person  in  a Roman 
habit,  or  in  tome  other  dress  that  nevec 
varies, — 

“ Veil’d  in  a simple  robe,  their  beat  attire, 

Beyond  the  pomp  of  dress  ; for  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 

But  i«,  when  unadoru’d  adorn'd  the  most.’’ 

Thomson. 

The  beautiful  Medkoval  architecture  is  not  to 
be  repudiated  because  religion  loaded  it  with 
ignorant  superstitions,  neither  known  to  reason 
nor  recognised  by  the  early  Christians.  The 
past  can  be  improved  upon  without  being  anni- 
hilated,— 

“ Can  man  do  more  than  with  Dice  skill. 

With  firm  and  conscientious  will, 

Practiee  the  art  transmitted  from  the  past  ? ” 
Goethe. 

Valuable  as  the  British  Museum  is,  as  a 
receptacle  and  storehouse  for  all  intelligence 
and  the  fine-art  products  of  the  woild,  it  fails 
as  an  educational  medium.  The  regulation,  as 
far  as  regards  the  reading-room,  that  “ no 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be 
admissible,  except  under  a special  order  of  the 
trustees,”  should  be  modified,  as  it  may  be 
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fairly  allowed  that  the  education  of  most  young 
men  is  completed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Another  abuse  is,  that  persons  under 
that  age  may  be  admitted  by  a speoial  order 
from  the  trustees.  If  the  British  Museum  be  a 
national  institution,  which  it  is,  the  laws  ought 
to  extend  to  all  persons,  without  private  privi- 
leges. Eighteen  years  should  be  substituted 
for  twenty-one  years  for  admission  to  the  read- 
ing-room, and  speoial  orders  dispensed  with. 

The  art  of  man,  if  not  tutored  by  science  ac- 
cording to  the  infallible  rule  of  truth,  is  apt  to 
run  into  excess  and  impropriety;  and  while  it 
affects  to  be  too  line  and  too  powerful,  becomes 
ridiculous.  It  is  asserted  that  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
took  care  by  her  injunctions  that  affectation, 
which  spoils  all  other  things,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  spoil  ecclesiastical  music  ; and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  music  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  Restoration  was  more  plain  and 
solemn  in  its  style  than  that  which  succeeded. 

Nature  teaches  us  to  combine  utility  with 
ornament, — that  whioh  is  beneficial  as  well  as 
entertaining, — so  as  to  mingle,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  what  is  pleasing  to  our  imagina- 
tion with  what  is  serviceable  to  our  interests. 
In  all  art-products  a perpetual  similarity  of 
objeots  creates  a cold  disgast,  as  Shakespeare 
says, — 

“Sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight.” 

Scientific  analysts,  guided  by  Nature  and 
reason,  can  alone  eliminate  lasting  truth.  The 
true  mark  and  proof  of  the  certainty  of  any 
faot  is  the  uniform  agreement  of  all  those  who 
have  written  thereupon.  In  short,  if  we  pursue 
reason  and  leave  imagination,  we  shall  then  em- 
body our  thoughts  and  fix  our  opinions  upon 
solid  principles,  as — 

“ Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves, 

Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  aga  improves.” 

Collins. 

We  have  bsen  greatly  indebted  to  manuscripts 
and  medals  for  historical  knowledge,  more 
so  than  to  some  of  the  clergy,  who  in  past 
times  caused  the  destruction  of  many  interest- 
ing monuments.  In  a oopy  of  Willis's  " History 
of  the  Cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  &c.,”  sold 
among  Dr.  Stukeley’s  books,  1768,  was  this  note, 
quoted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1802 : — 
“ In  the  beginning  of  1753  the  wicked  chanter 
Dr.  Trimnell,  of  his  own  authority,  pulled  down 
the  eleven  fine  images  of  kings  over  the  west 
door  of  Linooln  Cathedral  to  put  up  a foolish  in- 
scription of  the  names  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
new  iron  rails.” 

The  same  was  said  of  a dean  of  Lichfield,  that, 
being  whimsical  or  deranged,  he  fanoied  the 
kings  who  in  two  rows  graced  the  west  front  of 
that  cathedral  would  some  time  or  other  tumble 
on  his  head  as  he  went  in  and  out,  and  employed 
a chimney-sweeper’s  boy,  at  great  hazard,  to  pull 
them  down. 

In  1801,  intellectual  inquiries  calculated  to 
Bhed  a light  upon  and  confirm  history  were 
often  denounced.  In  “Rural  Philosophy,  or 
Reflections  of  Knowledge,”  the  author  says : — 
“ We  sometimes  meet  with  men,  under  the  title 
of  antiquarians,  who  rate  things  more  by  the 
character  of  age  with  whioh  they  are  impressed, 
than  by  their  real  value;  and  who  place  their 
ohief  delight  in  the  collection  of  old  manuscripts 
or  old  medals,  or  other  fragments  of  old  time, 
which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  bub 
their  rust  and  rarity.” 

A morbid  taste  may  be  acquired  for  anoient 
relios,  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  and  to 
whioh,  no  doubt,  Johnson  alluded  when  he  said, 
as  recorded  by  Boswell,  that  “a  mere  anti- 
quarian is  a rugged  being.” 

Archaeology  is  of  great  assistance  and  im- 
portance to  the  architect : consequently  to  raise 
a smile  at  its  expense,  especially  from  students, 
is  indefensible.  The  late  respected  Sydney 
Smirke,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
however,  oould  not  resist  the  temptation,  when 
he  said,  “ Utterly  discard  from  your  minds  the 
bigotry  of  a mere  antiquarian”;  “but,  above 
all,  let  us  not  be  content  to  rattle  the  dry  bones 
of  antiquity,  and  fancy  that  it  is  music.” 

In  the  “ Surrey  Archaeological  Society’s  Col- 
lections,” vol.  v.,  credit  is  given  to  the  Rector  of 
Chaldon  Church,  Surrey,  for  preserving  a large 
painting.  It  is  stated  that,  “ instead  of  leaving, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  everything  to  the 
architect  and  his  clerk  of  the  works,  he  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings,  and  catching 
sight  of  some  colour  peeping  out  beneath  the 
whitewash,  warned  those  employed  in  removing 
the  latter,  and  thus  preserved  the  painting.” 
The  importance  of  arohaeology  is  in  this 
instance  verified. 


The  laudable  endeavours  to  expand  the  intel- 
lect of  the  Welsh  people  are  even  now  frustrated 
by  Puritanical  attempts  to  ignore  history  and 
science.  Hurley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall  are 
looked  upon  with  pious  horror.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  to  find  that,  except  in  a few 
oases,  science  is  not  cultivated  in  Wales.  The 
little  demand  for  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  is  easily  accounted  for ; such  works 
bear  a suspicions  resemblanoe  to  the  graving  of 
images,  and  making  the  likeness  of  things  which 
are  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  The  superstitions  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  their  ignorance,  have 
nob  yet  been  eradicated ; although  the  habit  of 
borrowing  money  of  the  people  with  a promise 
to  pay  in  the  next  world,  is  not  now  credited. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  “ Druidioal 
temples  in  Britain,  while  they  bear  the  most 
indubitable  marks  of  patriarchal  antiquity,  are 
so  stupendous  that  a single  stone  appears  a ruin  ; 
the  design  is  so  grand  and  magnificent,  that  the 
projectors  must  have  been  of  the  first-rate  class 
of  architects.”  The  absurdity  of  the  above  is 
self-evident.  The  so-called  Druidical  temples, 
so  long  as  they  exist,  afford  Bpeoimens  of  the 
works  of  untutored  savages  or  barbarians.  The 
custom  of  carrying  about,  three  weeks  after 
Christmas,  a small  ohesb  in  imitation  of  Noah’s 
ark,  inhabited  by  a live  wren,  to  remind  the 
present  generation  that  they  are  descended  from 
Noah,  is  equally  barbarons,  although  admirably 
oommemorative  of  Noah’s  intemperance  (see 
Genesis  ix.  21),  which  example  the  inhabitants 
of  Wales  have  studiously  followed. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  degradation  of  Wales.  It  may 
be  easily  supposed  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  took  a tincture  from  the  discipline  of 
their  teachers.  True  education  is  a development 
of  faculties  according  to  individual  capacity  and 
character.  Amongst  working  people,  the  want 
of  batter  means  of  recreation,  and  especially  on 
Sundays,  is  an  obvious  disadvantage.  How 
often  a young  woman  with  a taste  for  art, 
for  books,  or  for  music,  marries  a man  who  has 
no  taste  for  anything  but  the  public-house  after 
his  work  is  done.  We  have  at  last,  however, 
prospects  of  a new  era,  education  now  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  laity.  The  clergy,  as  a body, 
have  always  dreaded  the  maroh  of  knowledge, 
and  viewed  the  progress  of  the  human  under- 
standing with  a jaundiced  eye. 

Thanks  to  the  Legislature,  we  are  provided 
with  a Building  Aot,  and,  indifferent  as  it  may 
be,  it  prevents  many  irregularities  which  the 
building  world  would  undoubtedly  perpetrate ; 
and  if  a stringent  Act  of  Parliament  could  be 
framed,  regulating  the  building  of  new  churches, 
and  the  restorations  and  alterations  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches,  it  would  be  ad  van- 
tageous.  It  is  true  that  rural  deans  have  the 
power  of  inspecting  churches  within  their  own 
deanery,  and  of  ascertaining  necessary  repairs, 
and  recommending  the  same  to  the  church- 
wardens ; but  rural  deans  have  seldom  that 
practical  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
which  is  requisite,  and,  moreover,  they  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  clergy,  who,  generally 
speaking,  have  no  practical,  and  very  little 
other,  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  often 
permit  their  sons,  in  combination  with  the 
country  mason,  to  effect  spoliations.  Numerous 
instances  could  be  named  of  so-called  restora- 
tions displaying  ignorance  and  appearing  ridicu- 
lous to  an  eduoated  eye.  Where  the  ornamenta- 
tion and  mouldings  have  been  defaced  and 
mutilated,  either  by  neglect  or  time,  the  proper 
method  to  restore  is  to  seek  examples  of  orna- 
ment and  mouldings  existing  in  buildings  of 
the  period  analogous  to  the  edifice  to  be  restored, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  educated 
architect. 

To  remedy  these  evils  an  Act  of  Parliament 
enacting  that  rural  deans  shall  require  the  dio- 
cesan church  architects,  or  eduoated  practical 
architects,  to  make  surveys,  and  advise  accord- 
ingly, should  be  provided ; and  further,  that  no 
clergyman  or  other  person  shall  alter  or  add  to 
any  ecclesiastical  edifice  without  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  architect  on  behalf  of  the 
rural  dean.  We  are  often  indebted  to  the 
clergy  for  raising  funds  for  building  new 
churches,  and  effecting  restorations  to  old  ones, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  upon  reflection,  that  the 
clergy  would  not  object  to  the  realisation  of 
this  suggestion.  No  church,  also,  ought  to  be 
built  without  a lightning-conductor;  in  all  cases 
science  demands  this.  In  many  village  churohes, 
instead  of  putting  the  conventional  cock  on  the 
spire,  well  known  to  the  ohurcb  architect,  a 
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large,  fat,  spurred,  and  gilt  domestic  fowl  is 
mounted,  conveying  to  the  mind  an  adjacent 
farmyard. 

The  highest  aim  of  soience  is  mere  truth, 
which  shines  always  the  brighter  for  being 
opposed.  Soience  and  art  show  that  in  nature 
beauty  and  utility  are  combined  in  such  unity 
as  proves  their  source  in  one  supreme  mind, — 
creating,  adjusting,  and  adorning.  The  shortest 
road  in  every  art  is  that  whioh  leads  through 
theory  to  practice.  It  is  from  theory  that 
arises  that  great  facility,  by  means  of  whioh  a 
man  advances  the  quicker,  in  proportion  as  he 
is  surer  of  not  taking  a wrong  step ; whilst 
those  who  are  not  grounded  in  the  soience 
labour  on  in  perpetual  doubt. 

Poetry  has  bsen  considered  a luxury ; there 
is  no  doubt  that  two  or  three  lines  of  poetry 
may  convey  to  the  mind  a readier  explanation 
than  a page  of  prose.  Still  a philosopher  would 
oonsent  to  lose  a poet  to  regain  an  historian,  for 
some  future  poet  may  arise  to  supply  the  vacant 
plaoe  of  a lost  poet,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
historian.  Fancy  may  be  supplied  ; but  facts 
once  lost  in  the  annals  of  mankind  leave  a 
chasm  never  to  be  filled. 

Disraeli,  in  alluding  to  the  pleasures  derivable 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature,  says  that  time  will  not  abate  the 
growing  passion ; for  old  men  will  cherish  an 
affeotion  and  feel  a youthful  enthusiasm  in  those 
pursuits,  when  all  others  have  ceased  to  interest. 
Socrates  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments 
in  his  old  age  ; Cato,  at  eighty,  thought  proper 
to  learn  Greek  ; and  Plutarch,  almost  as  late  in 
his  life,  Latin.  Theophrastus  began  his  work  on 
the  “ Characters  of  Men  ” at  ninety.  Colbert, 
the  famous  French  minister,  at  sixty,  returned 
to  his  Latin  and  law  studies.  Ludovico  Monal- 
desco,  at  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  wrote  the 
memories  of  his  times.  Michelangelo  preserved 
his  creative  genius  in  extreme  old  age  ; and 
there  are  many  other  instances.  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  in  his  seventieth  year,  said  it  is  from  want 
of  use,  if  a man’s  mind  grows  torpid  in  his  old 
age. 

Seneca  says,  “ whatever  be  the  amusements 
you  choose,  return  not  slowly  from  those  of  the 
body  to  the  mind ; exercise  the  latter  night  and 
day.  The  mind  is  nourished  at  a oheap  rate  ; 
neither  oold  nor  heat,  nor  age  itself,  can  interrupt 
this  exercise ; give  therefore  all  your  cares  to  a 
possession  which  ameliorates  even  in  its  old 
age.” 

Books  have  bean  considered  as  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soul,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  the 
medicine  of  the  mind.  A student  has  in  his 
books  “ the  ruins  of  an  antique  world,  and  the 
glories  of  a modern  one.”  Johnson  said  that  a 
man’s  mind  grows  narrow  in  a narrow  place, 
whose  mind  is  enlarged  only  beoause  he  has 
lived  in  a large  place ; but  what  is  got  by  books 
and  thinking,  is  preserved  in  a narrow  place  as 
well  as  in  a large  place. 

Analytical  writers  have  divided  genius  into 
two  kinds.  The  one  belongs  to  the  soiences,  the 
other  to  the  arts;  the  one  is  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  the  other  in  the  production 
of  beauty ; the  one  addresses  its  discoveries  to 
the  understanding,  the  other  its  productions  to 
the  taste.  Beauty  has  been  defined  as 

“ Heaven’s  most  beauteous  gift  esteem’d.” 

But  more  concisely  expressed  by  Shakspeare  in 
“ Twelfth  Night,” — 

“ Beauty’s  a flower.” 

When  the  mind  of  an  architect  or  other  artist 
is  stored  with  knowledge  and  teeming  with 
imagery,  he  designs  very  rapidly,  otherwise  he 
will  have  to  turn  over  half  a library  to  make 
one  design. 

Some  writers  on  Natural  History  have  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  the  rarity  of  finding  a 
dead  bird,  and  wonder  what  can  become  of  the 
immense  numbers  that  must  necessarily  die, 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  Nature  does  not  per- 
mit  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink 
to  be  long  poisoned  or  polluted,  and  it  would  not 
only  afford  amusement,  but  impart  great  in- 
struction to  all  sanitary  boards  to  study  nature’s 
efforts  to  purify  the  air  and  water.  The  fact  is, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  certain  insects  per- 
form the  office  of  undertaker ; attracted  by  the  i 
smell  of  the  corrupting  corpse,  they  hasten  to 
the  spot,  creep  beneath  the  body,  and  excavate  i 
a vault  beneath  it ; and  in  this  manner  the  life-  ■ 
less  remains  disappear  from  the  Burfaoe  of  the  i 
earth,  until  they  are  fairly  buried.  When  the  i 
interment  osases,  the  undertakers  regale  them-  ■ 
selves  upon  the  flesh  of  the  departed. 
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Nature,  again,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
converts  petrifying  vegetable  matter  into 
manure.  Darwin  Bays  the  millions  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matter  dragged  by  worms 
underneath  the  soil,  whether  passed  through  their 
bodies  or  not,  form  a Bplendid  natural  manure. 
This  is  interesting  so  far  as  the  oountry  is  con- 
cerned, and  proves  that  nature  abhors  putrefac- 
tion, dirt,  and  all  impurities  which  destroy 
animal  life;  but  in  crowded  cities,  man,  tutored 
by  science,  alone  can  introduce  light,  air,  clean- 
liness, and  consequently  health,  without  which 
mind  and  body  cannot  possess  a perfeot  deve- 
lopment. 

An  excellent  lesson  may  be  derived,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  from  even  the  life  of  an 
insect.  If  silkworms  be  kept  in  a close  room, 
without  ventilation,  they  will  neither  thrive  nor 
spin.  Hence  nature,  soience,  and  art  must  be 
combined. 

If,  therefore,  insect  life  cannot  be  sustained 
without  ventilation,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected that  the  health  and  lives  of  human  beings 
can  be  otherwise  than  sacrificed  without  pure 
air,  pure  water,  efficient  drainage,  and  ventila- 
tion. It  has  been  urged  that  overcrowded 
drawing-rooms  become,  for  the  time,  as  malarious 
as  some  of  the  worst  abodes  of  the  poor,  and 
our  public  buildings,  such  as  concert-halls  and 
theatros,  are  abominably  ill-ventilated,  and, 
moreover,  draughty. 

Learning  whioh  tends  to  usefulness  must  not 
be  undervalued  ; and,  although  the  old  philo- 
sophers were  held  in  great  esteem,  and  human 
knowledge  was  considered  incapable  of  reaching 
higher  than  Pythagoras,  Demooritus,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  still  Socrates  was  the  wisest  of  them 
all,  because  he  reduced  philosophy  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  common  life,  the  most  qseful  of  all 
studies;  whereas  the  speculations  of  the  rest, 
however  ingeniously  imagined  or  agreeably 
expressed,  are  little  better  in  reality  than  mere 
romances.  Goethe,  in  “Faust,”  was  also  of 
this  opinion, — 

“ I’ve  now,  ala? ! Philosophy, 

Med’ciue  and  Jurisprudence,  too. 

And  to  my  cost,  Theology, 

With  ardent  labour  studied  through, 

And  here  I stand,  with  all  my  lore, 

Poor  fool,  no  wiser  than  before.” 

The  oontrast  between  Johnson  and  Shakspeare, 
although  well  known,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
imparts  a lesson  in  the  great  progress  of  civili- 
sation. Johnson  was  a classical  scholar  at  a 
time  when  knowledge  was  limited  to  the  few. 
Milton  and  Byron’s  writings  were  also  influ- 
enced by  the  cla3sio  Bobool,  and  were  by  no 
means  improved  by  it.  Shakspeare, on  the  con- 
trary, was  Nature’s  scholar,  and  imbibed  his 
knowledge  almost  solely  from  her  works,  con- 
sequently was  free  from  the  artificial,  unscien- 
tific, and  untruthful  influences,  dictated  by  the 
gross  superstitious  ignorance  of  former  times. 
Johnson’s  taste  was  more  sensual  than  artistic ; 
Boswell,  on  several  occasions,  argued  this  matter 
with  him,  and  his  notes  taken  in  France  exhibit 
an  ignorance  of  architecture  when  he  says,  “the 
cathedral  of  Noyon  is  very  beautiful,  the  pillars 
alternately  Gothic  and  Corinthian.” 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  orna- 
mental architecture, such  as  magnificent  columns 
supporting  a portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
porting merely  their  own  capitals,  because  it 
consumes  labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility. 
His  remark  that  a building  is  not  at  all  more 
i convenient  for  being  decorated  with  superfluous 
| oarvod  work  is  more  correct.  At  home  and 
I abroad,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  can 
i always  be  said, — 

“ Distinguish'd  men  of  every  school  and  age, 

In  due  succession,  all  the  mind  engage." 

Finally,  the  true  golden  age  is  this  in  which 
i we  live,  that  an  Eden  may  be  created  here  by 
:j  our  own  efforts,  and  that  the  higher  life  is  not 
ij  idleness,  falsely  called  independence,  whioh  is 
'i  worshipped  by  most,  but  a life  of  productive  in- 
ti dustry,  wherein  plain  living  can  be  combined 
n with  high  thinking;  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
ij  art,  science,  and  literature,  on  the  rugged 
>1  journey  of  life,  scatter  flowers  and  overshadow 
U the  path  of  the  weary,  and  refresh  the  desert 
n with  their  streams,  and  that  they  flourish  only 

in  their  greatest  beauty  and  perfection  on  the 
i soil  of  complete  mental  and  political  freedom, 
c realising — 

“ Fair  creations,  to  perfection  wrought, 

Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought  I 
Forms  of  sublimity  ! by  genius  traced, 

M Iu  tints  that  vindicate  adorning  taste  ; 

Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown, 

Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  Glory’s  throne  ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consign’d, 

Stamp’d  with  the  high-born  majesty  of  mind." 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

It  is  scarcely,  after  an  absenoe  of  a year, 
that  the  visitor  to  Paris  can  expect  to  find 
much  change,  even  in  a capital  which,  within  a 
generation,  has  seen  itself  transformed  in  a 
fashion  which,  except  in  the  New  World,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  equal.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  activity  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  the  early  years  of  the  present 
Republic,  within  the  last  twelve  months  there 
have  been  no  radical  ohanges  iu  the  map  of  the 
French  capital, — no  new  thoroughfare  opened, 
such  as  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera  and  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  or  the  Boulevard  Henri  Quatre 
of  a few  years  since.  But  there  are  numerous 
great  works  in  progress ; the  building  activity 
has  in  no  measure  relaxed  ; wagon  after  wagon 
laden  with  huge  blocks  of  half-dressed  stone, 
ton  after  ton  of  cement,  pass  daily  through  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  pay  the  heavy  town  dues ; 
forests  of  scaffolding  rise  in  every  quarter,  and 
dust  and  mortar  covered  jovial  masons  crowd  at 
meal-times  the  innumerable  cabarets  in  every 
direction.  The  modern  exigencies  arising  from 
the  universal  admission  of  the  truth  of  the 
proverb, that  “Time  is  money,”  have  overcome 
even  the  difficulties  which  formerly  the  seasons 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  builder,  and  protection 
agaiust  the  elements  once  ensured  by  glass 
casings,  work  progresses  as  rapidly  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer.  Palaces  of  stone,  designed 
to  last  practically  for  eternity, — products  of  a 
system  of  tenure  that  wots  not  of  short  leases, 
— are  rising  in  every  neighbourhood,  to  accom- 
modate a population  whioh  is  yearly  beooming 
more  able  to  house  itself  comfortably,  while  the 
great  public  works  keep  pace  with  the  activity 
of  private  enterprise  and  of  the  companies  which 
of  late  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  invest 
their  capital  in  the  building  of  what  are  under- 
stood in  Paris  as  maisons  de  rapport , or,  as  we 
should  say,  “ flats,”  which,  from  all  accounts, 
our  New  York  cousins  have  now  commenced  to 
build  in  large  numbers,  and  more  recently  upon 
co-operative  principles. 

Foremost  among  the  public  works  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  is  rapidly  approaching  completion ; 
and,  Bince  last  we  Baw  it,  the  building  has  been 
almost  entirely  freed  from  its  soaffolding,  and 
the  general  design  can  now  be  fairly  judged. 
If  from  certain  points  of  view  the  chimney- 
stacks  are  too  prominent,  the  effect,  as  a 
whole,  is  imposing,  and,  seen  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  the  new  H6tel  de  Yille,  though  only  a 
mere  reminiscence  of  the  original  sixteenth- 
oentury  work  of  the  Italiau  Domiuico  Boocador, 
certainly  forms,  with  its  white  stone  pavilions 
and  steep  roofs,  one  of  the  architectural  features 
of  Paris.  At  the  present  moment  the  central 
motif  of  the  clock, — a grandiose  design  to  be 
surrounded,  as  in  the  old  H6tel  de  Ville,  with 
allegorical  figures, — is  alone  awaiting  comple- 
tion, and  within  a short  time  will,  from  all 
appearances,  be  uncovered.  But  the  building, 
thus  far  advanced  exteriorly,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  the  generously-distributed  statues  in  their 
niches,  there  remains  almost  the  whole  interior 
to  complete,  and  two  years,  at  least,  it  is  reck- 
oned will  elapse  before  there  be  any  hope  of  the 
Paris  municipality  occupying  their  new  quarters. 
Rumours  have  gone  forth  that,  on  the  celebra- 
tion this  year  of  the  great  national  fete  of  the 
14th  of  July,  a municipal  banquet  would  be 
given  within  the  building  ; but  those  who  have 
seen  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  can  hardly  believe  this  will  be  the  case.  The 
flooring  is  not  even  laid  down,  nor  the  painting 
commenced ; and  on  the  first  story  only  the 
heavy  work  is  completed.  We  learn  that  there 
aie  about  500  workmen  employed  at  present, 
over  100  rough-casters,  as  many  carpenters  and 
joiners,  and  a large  number  of  stone  oarvers. 
Progress  is  being  further  assisted  by  the  use  in 
the  underground  work  of  the  eleotric  light.  But 
no  energy  will  enable  the  Parisians  to  open  their 
H6tel  de  Ville  before  18S4.  It  is  no  Bmall  matter 
the  re-building  of  bo  important  an  edifice,  and 
the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  works 
were  commenced  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
ill-employed. 

Certainly  there  is  not  the  same  activity 
observed  in  the  erection  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
as  is  notioeable  in  the  new  Post-offioe.  There, 
sinoe  our  last  visit,  the  works  have  progressed 
to  an  extent,  considering  the  size  of  the  building, 
that  is  truly  astonishing ; steam  windlasses  are 
whirring  in  every  direction  raising  huge  blocks 
of  stone  into  their  definite  places,  and  now  that 
the  sturdy  foundations  are  completely  terminated , 
the  upper  stories  are  rising  rapidly,  and  the 


plan  of  the  whole,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  inex- 
tricable forest  of  scaffold-poles  and  joists,  can  be 
more  or  less  traced.  We  spoke  not  long  since 
of  the  general  distribution  of  the  building,  whioh 
will  certainly  do  modern  Paris  the  utmost  honour. 
Ibis  not  only  the  Post-office  itself  which  is  rising 
from  the  earth,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
several  blocks  of  stone-built  five  and  six  story 
houses  of  approved  modern  type  have  replaced 
within  a few  months  the  broken-down  antiquated 
gloomy  hotels  and  lodging-houses  which  have  occu- 
pied the  district  since  the  days,  not  so  long  since, 
when  fashion  deserted  the  Place  des  Victoires. 
In  the  Rue  Berg&re,  the  conspicuous  building  of 
the  Comptoir  d’Escompte,  of  which  we  have 
already  Bpoken  more  than  once,  now  forms  one 
of  the  features  of  modern  Paris,  while  its  neigh- 
bour on  the  Boulevard,  the  huge  central  office 
of  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  not  content  with  its 
already  grandiose  premises,  is  enlarging  these 
by  important  additions  at  present  buried  be- 
neath a network  of  bewildering  scaffolding. 
The  well-known  “Magazine  du  Printemps”  (in 
the  Boulevard  Haussmaun),  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  burnt  down  about  a year 
since,  are  progressing  Bteadily  towards  comple- 
tion, the  use  of  the  electric  light  allowing  of  the 
employment  of  double  shifts  of  workmen.  It  Sb 
a characteristic  sight  to  see  in  the  darkneBS 
the  effect  of  the  brilliant  light  Bhining  through 
the  maze  of  scaffold  - poles,  rafters,  and  un- 
finished doors  and  windows,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  workmen  flitting  about  like  so  many  elves. 

In  the  Boulevard  Saint  Germain  the  new 
fioole  de  Medeoine, — which  occupies  a Bite 
crowded  with  historic  memories  : iu  one  of  the 
houses  demolished  Marat  was  assassinated  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  — is  steadily  progressing 
towards  completion;  the  rising  generation  of 
medical  students  are  indeed  to  be  envied  the 
new  home  that  before  long  they  will  occupy, 
with  its  well-arranged  lecture. rooms,  museum, 
and  other  requisites  to  study.  Though  there 
has  been  a talk  of  enlarging  the  Ecola.  des 
Beaux  Arts,  no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken 
in  this  direction,  nor  haB  anything  further  been 
done  to  isolate,  as  has  been  urged,  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  Near  Notre  Dame  the  quay 
which  replaces  the  site  of  the  historic  H6tel 
Dieu, — of  whioh,  at  the  time  of  its  demolition, 
we  spoke  at  some  length, — is  Blowly  being  com- 
pleted ; in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  by  the  side  of  the 
H5tel  Continental,  the  last  gap  in  the  loDg  line  of 
arcades  stretchiug  from  the  Rue  du  Louvre  to 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  has  at  length  been 
filled  up,  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  burnt  during  the  Commune,  being  built 
over.* 

At  the  “ West  End,”  the  district  lying  between 
the  Champs  Elysces  and  the  Trocad6ro  is 
gradually  filling  up  with  huge  private  palaces 
and  tall  stone-built  five  and  six  story  “ flats,” 
many  of  them  ereoted  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies as  excellent  investments  for  their  capital. 
The  simpler  style  of  architecture  which  is  now 
in  vogue  makes  these  buildings  exceedingly 
attractive  features ; throughout  the  architects 
have  adhered  to  the  general  type  with  which  all 
who  know  Paris  are  familiar.  Witlj  a skill  whioh 
merits  praise,  a diversity  is  insured, — even  in 
the  levels  of  the  baloonies,  and  certainly  in  the 
design  of  the  portes-cocheres  with  which  every 
important  house  in  Paris  is  provided, — that 
renders  what  might  seem  monotonous,  agreeably 
varied.  While  the  same  type  is  retained  in  a 
long  line,  there  is  none  of  that  sameness  with 
which  at  home  it  is  impossible  not  to  find  fault, 
when  a new  street  or  road  has  to  be  laid 
out ; while  of  the  interior  arrangements  with 
which  the  modern  houses  in  Paris  are  now 
provided,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  The 
economy  of  room,  the  artful  planning,  the  study 
of  the  conveniences  which  we  now  demand  from 
the  architect,  and  which,  till  within  a generation 
ago  in  Paris  were  so  lamentably  neglected,  merit, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  closest  atten- 
tion from  the  professional  student.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  United  States,  each  year  marks  a further 
improvement,  not  only  in  an  artistic  and  decora- 
tive direction,  but  in  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  requirements  of  modern  existence,  and 
that  proper  thrift  which,  combined  with  the 
due  regard  to  luxury,  is  so  marked  a feature  of 
French  existence.  The  houses  that  are  being 
built  now  in  Paris  are  not  suoh  as  the  coming 


* It  is  in  one  of  the  houses  in  a quiet  little  street, 
No.  6,  of  the  Rue  du  Mont  Thabor,  at  the  back  of  this 
new  block  of  buildings,  that  the  refined  and  romantio  poet, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  die  t in  1S57,  :t  house  which  tho  Paris 
Municipality  have  within  the  last  lew  days  determined  to 
mark  by  a commemorative  tablet. 
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generation  will  find  “ stuffy,”  “ too  small,”  “ old- 
fashioned,”  and  so  on,  criticisms  which  with  ns 
are  commonly  passed  on  the  creations  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years;  they  are  houses  intended 
to  last  practically  for  all  time  ; bnilt  of  solid 
stone  and  iron  thronghout,  with  foundations 
that  resemble  Roman  work,  on  the  traditions  of 
whioh,  by  the  way,  they  are  built  by  the  sturdy 
Southern  workmen.  Commercially,  also,  these 
investments  prove  successful,  and  household 
property,  so  far  from  being  a drug  in  the  market, 
is  at  a premium.  By  the  judicious  division  into 
“ flats,”  not  only  is  every  inch  of  space  utilised, 
— the  amount  of  rent  for  unoccupied  room  in 
England  it  would  be  curious  to  calculate, — but 
all  pockets  are  accommodated,  from  the  prince 
who  oooupies  the  first  floor,  above  the  thrifty 
concierge  on  the  rezde-chaussee, — whose  charge 
it  is  to  open  the  door  at  night  and  keep,  not 
only  his  or  her  own  neat  loge  bright  and  clean, 
but  theporfe-cocftcVeaud  the  yard,  with  its  pretty 
green  plants  and  bright  brass  water- oock, — 
through  the  intermediate  stages  to  the  fifth  or 
cinquidme,  with  its  healthy  baloony,  where  the 
large  family  of  the  modest  lodger  can  enjoy  the 
air  and  view  as  a compensation  for  the  sensible 
distance  from  earth.  But  all  own  in  common, 
from  the  prinoe  to  the  fifth-floor  employ 4,  bank 
clerk,  or  civil  servant,  the  porte-cochere,  through 
which  rolls  from  the  compact  stables  and  coach, 
house  in  the  yard  at  the  back,  the  carriage  of 
the  “ first-floor,” — and  for  all  alike  the  entrances 
are  kept  clean,  the  lamps  bright,  the  oak  stair- 
case well  waxed ; each  in  his  respective  and 
well-proportioned  degree  making  up  the  very 
oomfortable  rental  which  Monsieur  le  propridtaire, 
through  his  agent,  the  concierge,  receives 
quarterly  from  his  tenants. 


ART  IN  COSTUME.* 

Costume  may  be  regarded  philosophically 
from  two  points  of  view, — that  of  Health,  and 
that  of  Art.  With  the  former  of  these  I do 
not  propose  to  deal,  except  incidentally:  our 
province  is  Art.  The  laudable  attention  now 
paid  to  sanitation  might  incline  one  to  believe, 
perhaps,  that  the  branch  of  the  subject  whioh 
we  are  about  to  consider  is  of  inferior  import- 
ance to  the  other;  but  however  that  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  the  priority  in 
point  of  age,  for  costume  was  introduced  not 
from  a care  for  health,  but  from  a desire  for 
ornament.  The  tales  about  savages  who  appear, 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  white  man, 
arrayed  in  all  the  simplicity  of  a top-hat  and 
collar,  have  a foundation  in  fact,  though  many 
rashly  suppose  that  they  are  only  concocted  by 
a feeble  humorist.  And  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remind  you  that,  in  our  own  land,  where  we 
now  find  clothing  indispensable  to  health,  there 
lived,  within  the  most  recent  times,  geologically 
speaking,  and  under  the  same  climatic  condi- 
tions, a race  of  men  who  wore  no  clothing,  but 
nevertheless  gratified  their  love  of  ornament  by 
a system  of  tattooing, — it  is  only  neoessary  to 
bear  this  in  mind,  to  realise  that,  with  the 
savage,  love  of  ornament  is  a stronger  passion 
than  anxiety  for  health. 

That  aspect  of  Costume,  therefore,  which 
relates  to  appearance  is  not  without  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the  greatest  Philistine, 
and  certainly  ought  to  receive  full  considera- 
tion from  us  whose  chief  title  to  distinction 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  trade  is  that  we 
cultivate  the  Beautiful  and  are  inspired  more  or 
less  with  the  spirit  of  Art. 

I could  quite  sympathise  with  a plain  matter- 
of-fact  man  who  should  come  to  me  and  say, 
“Don’t  trouble  us  about  appearances;  we  are 
quite  indifferent  as  to  how  we  look,  bo  long  as 
we  have  clothes  that  will  keep  us  comfortable 
and  preserve  our  health  ” ; and  to  such  a person 
I Bhould  be  inolined  to  reply,  with  words  of 
assurance,  “ My  good  Philistine,  you  are  not 
wholly  devoid  of  sense;  for,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  motive  of  clothes,  their  chief 
function  now  is  to  fulfil  the  behests  of  comfort 
and  decency;  and  the  object  of  a treatise  on 
‘Art  in  Costume  ’ is  to  show  how  comfort  and 
decency  may  be  combined  with  beauty.”  The 
sensible  Philistine  would  then  very  naturally 
reply,  “ Comfort  we  know,  and  Decency  we 
know  ; but  what  is  B«auty  ? and  what, — 
especially  what, — is  Art  P ” 

What  is  Art?  Art  is  much  more  olosely 
allied  to  common-sense  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, even  by  architects.  There  are  many 
plain people  who  are  quite  overawed  at  the 

* A paper  ' v Mr.  .T.  A.  fr«t-.rh,  read  before  the  Archi- 
teetural  Association  on  the  19th  inst. 


sound  of  the  word.  “ What  do  we  know  about 
art  ? ” say  they.  “ No,  let  art  be  to  them  that 
understand  it.”  There  are  not  a few,  on  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  these  days  of  “intensity,” 
who  believe  that  they  do  know  ail  about  art, 
and  exhibit  their  familiarity  in  such  wonderful 
ways  as  to  imperil  the  reputation  of  their  goddess. 
If  all  these  worthy  people  would  bear  in  mind 
how  nearly  related  is  art  to  common-sense,  they 
would  cease  to  treat  her  with  such  hopeless 
respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  impertinent 
familiarity  on  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  Art  may  be  briefly  described  as 
“ Common-sense  made  beautiful.” 

To  define  what  Beauty  is,  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult. There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
beauty.  Beautiful  is  a relative  term.  What  is 
beautiful  under  some  conditions  ceases  to  be  so 
when  the  conditions  are  changed.  What  is 
beautiful  to  one  person  is  ngly  to  another. 
Nevertheless,  within  certain  limits  we  find  that 
a majority  of  tastes  agree,  and  that  a broad 
standard  of  beauty  has  been  established  just  as 
a broad  standard  of  honour  or  of  morals  has 
been.  One  of  the  essentials  of  beauty  is  fitness, 
and  on  this,  at  any  rate,  we  are  competent  to 
form  a judgment.  In  matters  of  dress,  as  well 
as  mauy  others,  fitness  is  a sure  resting-place. 
Is  everything  suitable?  Does  everything  fulfil 
its  purpose  ? If  so,  the  rest  may  well  be  left  to 
the  taste  of  the  individual.  If  not,  true  beauty 
is  incompatible  with  failure  in  these  essential 
elements. 

The  two  main  principles,  then,  upon  which  all 
costume  ought  to  be  founded  are, — (1)  Comfort, 
(2)  Beauty.  I place  comfort  before  beauty, 
inasmuch  as,  paraphrasing  the  lines  of  a living 
poet, — 

“ Beauty  is  a steep  that  few  can  climb, 

But  comfort  is  a path  that  all  may  tread.” 

Every  one  knows  when  he  is  comfortable,  but 
every  one  does  not  know  when  he  is  beautiful. 
If  beauty  and  comfort  clash,  it  is  beauty  that 
must  give  way ; but  there  is  generally  a means 
of  attaining  both,  and  the  art  of  costume  is  to 
do  so. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  I may  say  at  once, 
is  not  to  insist  upon  ideals,  but  to  examine  and 
criticise  our  present  style  of  dre9S,  and  to 
suggest  certain  alterations  which  might  easily 
be  made;  some  of  these  lie  in  any  one’s  power 
to  carry  out,  while  others  would  almost  neces- 
sarily have  to  await  a further  ripening  of 
opinion,  inasmuch  as  good  taste  forbids  our 
making  ourselves  wilfully  conspicuous.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  a number  of  points  by 
referring  to  the  great  Btore-house  of  History ; 
bat,  except  by  way  of  illustration,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  weary  you  with  historical  details 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  architectural 
art  is  that  the  exterior  treatment  shall  indicate 
the  interior  arrangement,  and  an  ideal  costume 
would  follow  the  same  lines.  If,  therefore, 
I were  insisting  upon  an  ideal  costume  I 
should  have  to  oall  your  attention  at  the 
outset  to  this,  that  whereas  male  costume 
admits  the  fact  that  human  beings  have  two 
legs,  female  costume  conceals  it ; and  I Bhould 
then  have  to  urge  upon  your  acceptance  what 
an  American  society  designates  as  a “ garmenture 
of  a dual  form”  instead  of  the  prevailing 
skirt.  That  such  a garment  could  be  defended 
on  historical  grounds,  as  well  as  on  those  of  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  beauty,  avails  nothing 
against  prejudice.  The  one  sufficient  answer  to 
the  advooates  of  this  dual  form  is  that  women 
find  they  can  do  their  work  better  in  skirts. 
That  being  so,  nothing  remains  but  to  see  how 
we  may  improve  the  existing  dress  and  leave 
these  ideals  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  costume  is  not  a 
matter  of  conscience,  but  convenience;  and 
however  deeply  we  are  convinced  that  eome 
other  arrangement  than  the  present  would  benefit 
mankind  and  womankind,  we  need  not  make 
martyrs  of  ourselves,  but  may  without  sin  bow 
down  (undoubtedly  under  protest)  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  the  arch-fiend,  Conventionality. 

I have  called  Conventionality  an  aroh-fiend, 
but  I would  not  maintain  that  he  is  so  always 
Sometimes  he  is  of  great  assistance  to  us,  and 
he  is  certainly  inevitable.  It  is  only  when  he  is 
blindly  worshipped  that  he  assumes  his  devilish 
guise.  He  is  a good  servant,  but  a bad  master; 
and  not  only  in  Costume  either.  In  all  relations 
of  life,  whether  daily,  political,  or  religious,  a 
blind  worship  of  conventionality  stifles  Thought, 
and  Thought  is  the  breath  of  the  world.  If, 
therefore,  in  matters  of  costume  we  enter  into 
his  temple,  let  us  be  careful  to  keep  near  the 
door  lest  the  incense  numb  our  faculties. 


Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  costume 
of  the  present  day,  and  see  how  far  it  is  founded 
on  right  principles.  Comfort  and  beauty  have 
been  laid  down  as  the  two  main  objects  for 
which  we  ought  to  strive.  How  far  do  we 
attain  to  either  of  them  ? In  male  costume  I 
believe  there  has  never  been  a time  in  which, 
on  the  whole,  comfort  and  convenience  have  been 
so  cared  for,  and  there  never  has  been  a time  in 
which  beauty  has  been  so  conspicuously  absent. 
In  female  costume  I cannot  pretend  seriously 
to  judge  either  as  to  comfort  or  convenience; 
but  from  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
toilette,  I should  conclude  that  convenience  is 
not  much  studied ; while  from  such  experience 
as  I have  had  in  wearing  petticoats  (in  con- 
nexion with  the  drama  in  my  youth)  I cannot 
recommend  them  for  comfort ; but  then  I was 
not  brought  up  to  them.  In  the  matter  of 
beauty,  ladies  have  undoubtedly  the  best  of  it, — 
I mean  in  costume, — and  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  the  present  day  they  should  not,  with  a little 
care,  be  as  suitably  and  gracefully  dressed  as  at 
any  period  of  the  world’s  history.  When  we 
look  back  a few  years  and  remember  the  chignon, 
or  a few  more,  and  recollect  the  crinoline,  it  is 
really  astonishing  what  strides  we  have  taken 
in  the  right  direction.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  realise  in  what  this  improvetnent  consists, 
and  to  take  care  that  we  plant  ourselves  so 
firmly  on  the  solid  ground  of  Art,  that  the  next 
turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fashion  shall  not  whisk  all 
our  improvements  away.  Not  that  we  need 
blindly  condemn  fashion,  and  be  always  “out 
of  it  ”;  but  nothing  can  be  feebler  than  blindly  to 
follow  it  in  defiance  of  the  diotates  of  common- 
senee  and  beauty. 

Before  bringing  our  standards  of  fitness  to 
bear  more  in  detail  upon  modern  dress,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  define  a little  more  accurately 
what  we  understand  by  comfort,  and  to  indicate 
in  what  particular  directions  we  must  seek 
beauty.  By  comfort,  then,  we  mean  that  dress 
must  be  useful  in  all  its  parts,  with  no  needless 
and  meaningless  excrescences  ; it  must  allow 
free  play  to  all  the  limbs,  and  to  all  movements 
of  the  body  ; no  part  must,  by  dangling  about 
or  otherwise,  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
wearer;  it  mu9t  be  easy  to  put  off  or  on,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  weather,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  all  modern  requirements,  and  must  be 
economical.  In  the  search  for  beauty  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  may  consist  both  in  form 
and  colour ; the  colour  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  taste  of  the  wearer,  and  cannot  be 
rigorously  defined  : the  form, — and  in  this  we 
shall  find  the  costume  of  the  present  day  de- 
fective,— the  form  should  be  striotly  founded 
upon  the  figure  ; that  is  to  Bay,  all  the  leading 
lines  should  have  their  origin  from  some 
exigency  of  the  figure,  and  not  be  obviously 
manufactured.  They  need  nob  follow  the  lines 
of  the  figure,  but  they  ought  to  harmonise  with 
them.  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  natural  human  figure,  and  therefore  to  spoil 
it  by  tight-lacing,  or  by  high  heels  or  artificial 
humps,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  days  of  the 
departed  “ bustle,”  or  by  any  kind  of  stuffing, 
padding,  or  meaningless  excrescence,  i9  contrary 
both  to  common-sense  and  art.  Another  element 
of  beauty,  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked, 
is  simplicity.  Finally,  we  must  always  remem- 
ber that  construction  may  be  ornamented,  but 
ornament  should  never  be  constructed.  This 
constructing  of  ornament,  this  piling -up  of 
decoration  for  its  own  sake,  in  defianoe  of  com- 
fort, has  been  a very  wide-spread  evil.  Its 
wildest  extravagances  have,  perhaps,  been 
lavished  on  the  hair,  and  reached  their  limit 


some  150  years  ago,  when  coiffures  were  so  > I 
elaborately  constructed  that  they  were  pre-  J 
served  untouched  for  three  weeks ; the  foolish  i I 
martyrs  to  fashion  sleeping  meanwhile  as  best  ;| 
they  could. 

Having  thus  obtained  a general  idea  of  what  1 1 
we  ought  to  strive  after,  and  what  to  avoid,  let 
us  examine  some  examples.  The  first  to  which  i.| 
I will  draw  your  attention  is  from  a Greek  vase,  j| 
and  is  given  in  “ Hope’s  Costume  of  the  ;i| 
AncientB,”  plate  120.  It  represents  Electra  in  i 
mourning  for  Orestes.  Here  we  see  some  of  the 
essential  principles  carried  out.  The  under-  ;| 
garment  fits  close  to  the  figure,  while  the  outer  : ! 
garment  derives  its  folds  from  the  exigencies  of  fij 
its  position  on  the  figure.  The  next  two  examples  .‘fj 
are  fourteenth-century  costumep,  and  show  how  vj 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a beautiful  dress  without  '1 
having  recourse  to  flounces  and  loopings  and  ril 
absurd  fringes.  They  are  by  no  means  faultless,  >|| 
especially  about  the  head,  but  the  dresses  have  < i 
the  merit  of  fitting  the  figure  and  depending  <1 
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up  do  natural  oauae3  for  their  folds.  My  next 
example  is  a specimen  of  what  should  be  avoided. 
The  whole  dress  looks  like  a travesty  of  costume. 
The  figure  is  spoilt  by  its  thin  waist,  is  diguised 
by  the  fancastio  and  bunchy  dress,  whioh  has 
scarcely  a natural  fold  about  it.  The  hat  is 
absurdly  lar^e  and  overloaded  with  ornament; 
the  shoes  are  ridioulously  small  and  high-heeled. 
Throughout  the  dress  there  is  no  repose,  every- 
thing is  bizarre  and  inartistic,  which  is  not  a 
matter  for  wonder  when  we  know  that  the  date  is 
1782.  The  next  is  an  example  of  male  costume 
at  the  close  of  last  century,  when  we  see  the 
first  step  towards  modern  trousers.  The  next 
three  are  recent  examples  from  the  pages  of 
Punch.  The  man’s  costume  in  one  of  these  is 
hideous,  but  the  others  are  quite  bearable,  and 
one  of  them  is  actually  graceful.  Their  beauty 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  general  outlines 
of  the  dresses  follow  the  figure,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  distortion,  no  desire  to  make  the 
wearers  look  like  either  a wine-glass  upside 
down,  or  a camel;  the  human  figure  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  the  purpose.  That  is  a 
very  important  point,  and  if  we  can  only  realise 
the  eternal  fitness  of  it,  we  shall  never  be 
troubled  again  with  crinolines,  “Grecian  bends,” 
and  similar  abominations. 

The  treatment  of  the  hair  in  one  of  these 
pictures  from  Punch  is  excellent.  It  is  simple, 
natural,  and  graceful.  The  fringe  is  a matter 
of  taste,  aB  also  is  the  exact  finish  at  the  back  ; 
but  the  excellence  lies  iu  the  way  in  which  the 
shape  of  the  head  is  shown,  and  in  the  absence 
of  constructed  decoration,  padding,  ohignon, 
and  other  nasty  excrescences.  The  collar  or 
frill  is  pleasant,  too ; and  it  is  worth  noting, 
en  passant,  that  a good  deal  may  be  expressed 
by  the  “ lie  ” of  a oollar,  from  the  soft, 
coquettish  frill,  to  the  stern,  spreading,  white 
collar,  suitable  only  for  some  of  those  severe 
pastimes  which  pass  for  business  with  the  fair 
sex.  The  details  of  the  dresses  are  less  happy. 
As  a rule,  you  will  find  the  upper  part  treated 
well,  the  bodice  fitted  to  the  figure,  and  the 
sleeves  sensible ; but  in  the  skirt  we  meet  the 
chief  defects  whioh  can  be  charged  against 
modern  female  costume.  All  this  looping-up 
and  tying-round,  all  these  flounoes,  and  frills, 
and  pleats,  and  bows,  are  radically  wrong. 
Why  ? Beoause  they  are  unnecessary, — indeed, 
often  inconvenient, — and  they  are  in  direct 
violation  of  the  rule  that  all  the  leading  lines 

I should  spring  from  some  exigenoy  of  the  figure. 
Now  these  do  not;  they  are  added  from  an 
unruly  desire  for  effect,  and  the  effect  obtained 
is  meretricious,  it  is  overdone,  it  is  complex. 

Folds  in  themselves  are  admirable,  are  indis- 
pensable. The  beauty  of  pictorial  oostume  lies 
in  folds;  but  the  folds  must  be  judicious,  and 

Iught  to  spring  from  natural  causes,  and  not  be 
eaped  up  ad  nauseum  by  a dressmaker,  who 
ants  to  cram  as  much  stuff  into  the  dress  as 
le  can. 

Compare  a dress  of  this  kind  with  that  of  one 
E Du  Maurier’s  ceathetic  girls.  It  will  be  at 
noe  evident  that,  however,  in  the  latter  case, 
le  whole  figure  is  overdone  in  its  “ intensity,” 
le  principle  upon  whioh  it  is  draped  is  correct, 
nd  the  effect  of  the  folds  (not  of  the  tout 
xsemble)  is  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
ounces  in  some  of  the  other  examples.  The 
.eeve  presents  a difficulty.  If  too  loose  it  gets 
i the  way ; if  too  tight  it  is  unoomfortable.  A 
fixture  of  the  two  resulting  in  great  knobs  at 
ne  shoulders  and  the  elbows  is  ugly.  If  the  sleeve 
an  be  tight  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow  it  will 
isplay  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ourves  in  the 
uman  body,  and  these  curves  are  still  more 
iscinatingly  displayed  if  oircumstances  allow  a 
fide,  short,  and  open  sleeve.  The  thinner  the 
tuff  of  which  the  sleeves  are  made,  the  better 
o their  inevitable  wrinkles  become,  and  there 
i no  reason  why  the  sleeves  should  not  be  marie 
f thinner  stuff  than  the  rest  of  the  dresB,  if 
idiciously  managed. 

fl  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  finish- 
nog  of  sleeves  at  the  wrist.  Frills  are  all  very 
Jll. veil,  but  they  are  artificial,  and  are  merely 
fijttuck  on  as  ornaments,  being  no  integral  part  of 
0 .he  costume,  e g.,  in  the  way  that  Bhirt-cuffs  are. 
■Facings,  whether  of  velvet  or  a different  kind 
■I  of  cloth,  are  feeble  in  conception  and  poor  in 
ifijiffeot.  A more  artistio  and  reasonable  finish 
Effivould  be  to  turn  under  the  end  of  the  sleeve, 
dovhich  must  be  done  to  prevent  it  fraying,  and 
,iihen,  instead  of  just  stitching  the  two  thick- 
nesses together,  to  work  them  together  with  an 
mimamental  pattern,  whose  variety  need  only  be 
mited  by  the  invention  of  the  maker. 

Btj  The  subjeot  of  bonnets  and  hats  is  one  to  be 


approached  only  with  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion : for  the  bonnet  is  to  a lady  the  focus  of 
her  oostume, — the  very  heart  of  her  mystery. 
It  has  long  b9en  regarded  as  the  most  essen- 
tially feminiue  article  of  her  dress,  that  on 
which  man  is  incapable  of  forming  any  opinion 
worth  the  breath  expended  in  uttering  it.  The 
faot  is,  that  in  this  particular  matter,  feminine 
taste,  or,  let  us  say,  dressmaker’s  taste,  is  a law 
unto  itself.  Anything  they  choose  to  decree 
shall  be  done.  The  bonnet  is  manifestly  subject 
to  no  known  law  of  nature,  therefore,  if  they 
will,  it  shall  be  a flower-bed,  or  a bird’s-nest,  or 
anything  else  that  is  furthest  away  from  the 
Bimple  notions  of  barbarous  man;  it  shall  pro- 
tect the  chignon  in  preference  to  the  head,  or  it 
shall  act  as  a bridge  between  the  two,  and  be, 
do,  or  suffer,  whatever  the  oaprice  of  the  moment 
may  dictate. 

I beseech  the  bonnet-maker  to  pause  and 
think.  Caprice  has  no  place  in  true  art.  The 
laws  of  art  are  eternal  and  immutable,  but  the 
method  of  embodying  them  may  vary  as  fashion 
dictates.  It  is  not  so  much  fashion  that  does 
harm  as  the  blindness  and  caprioe  of  fashion.  Is 
not  a covering  to  the  head  recognised  as  neces 
sary  by  all  the  civilised  world  ? And  if  you 
choose  to  call  that  covering  “ bonnet,”  does  that 
exonerate  you  from  designing  a bonnet  iu  a 
manner  most  suitable  to  a covering  for  the 
head?  Vary  the  Bhape  as  you  will,  but  re- 
member that  the  reason  the  bonnet  exists  is 
that  it  may  protect  a head.  When  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  on  this  point,  trim  it  accord- 
ing to  your  taste.  If  your  labours  invariably 
result  in  what  you  would  call  a “ hat  ” and  not  a 
“ bonnet,”  what  then  ? It  will  only  show  that  iu 
so  far  as  a bonnet  differs  technically  from  a hat 
is  it  indefensible,  and  bonnets  must  be  discarded 
in  favour  of  hats.  If  the  result  of  your  labours 
comes  under  your  definition  of  a bonnet,  bo 
much  the  better.  What  I want  to  insist  upon 
is  that  your  work  must  be  designed  and  orna- 
mented on  intelligible  principles.  Tour  con- 
struction may  be  decorated,  but  your  decoration 
may  not  be  constructed. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  trimming,  or, 
as  I should  rather  call  it,  decorating  an  article 
of  dress,  artificial  flowers  are  inadmissible,  so 
are  stuffed  birds,  whether  artificial  or  not,  bo 
also  are  bows. 

Artificial  flowers  are  inadmissible  because 
they  seek  to  deceive ; they  endeavour  to  per- 
suade people  that  they  are  real.  Untruth  is 
the  sworn  foe  of  art.  “It  is  not  very  wicked,” 
you  may  say,  “ to  wear  a false  flower ; it  harms 
no  one,  and  often  supplies  a very  needful  pieoe  of 
oolour.”  To  this  I reply  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  yon  should  not  have  the  colour  : as  a rule, 
our  dresses  are  too  devoid  of  colour  ; but  colour 
introduced  in  a false  fashion  does  but  aggra- 
vate the  falsehood.  Wicked,  of  course,  it  is  not 
to  wear  false  flowers,  judged  from  a mo  ml  stand- 
point;  but,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  it 
is  wicked,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  very  first 
demands  of  art  is  for  Truth.  Conventional  flowers 
worked  on  a dress  or  elsewhere  are  quite 
admissible,  because  they  profess  to  be  nothing 
but  an  ornament,  and  it  is  patent  that  they  can 
be  nothing  else;  but  flowers  stuok  in  the  hat 
are  a delusion. 

Still  more  indefensible  is  the  practioe  of 
wearing  stuffed  birds.  It  is  conceivable  that 
one  might  pluck  flowers  and  adorn  oneself  with 
them;  but  it  is  not  oonoeivable  that  one  would 
hang  dead  birds  about  one’s  person.  Birds,  as 
birds,  in  distinction  to  feathers,  have  no  business 
in  our  costume  at  all. 

Then  there  are  the  bows.  A bow  is  primarily 
an  ornamental  way  of  tying  two  ends  of  ribbon, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a violation  of  truth  to  have 
a bow  where  it  has  not,  and  cannot  even  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  any  such  purpose.  To  manufac- 
ture bows,  and  then  to  stick  them  sporadically 
about  a dress,  or  a hat,  or  anywhere  else,  is  both 
false  and  feeble.  The  usual  defence  is  set  up 
that  they  are  for  ornament  and  colour.  I say 
that  ornament  bo  feebly  conceived  is  no  orna- 
ment, and  colour  so  crudely  applied  is  an  eyesore. 
If  you  must  have  ornament  choose  some  other 
form  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  expressing  a 
particular  way  of  uniting  two  ends  of  ribbon. 
It  is  mere  laziness  and  lack  of  invention  which 
leads  to  the  ornamenting  of  dresees  with  false 
bows. 

It  may  be  urged  against  me  that  while  I am 
very  ready  at  tearing  a dress  to  pieces,  there  is 
no  such  alacrity  displayed  in  inventing  some- 
thing to  take  its  place.  Very  likely : I am 
neither  a tailor  nor  a dressmaker.  I am  a mere 
signpost,  and  a Bignpost  would  be  neglecting  the 


very  objeot  of  its  existence  if  it  were  itself  to  go 
along  the  road  to  which  it  points  others.  Bub 
as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
good  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  and  many  of 
the  defeots  are  so  easily  remedied,  that  novel 
constructive  suggestions  are  not  much  needed. 
Soma  of  the  hats  now  in  vogue  are  beautiful, 
and  the  prevailing  style  of  arranging  the  hair  is 
admirable  iu  many  respectB.  Dresses  are  quite 
capable  of  easy  improvement  by  simplifying 
the  skirt  and  taking  more  care  of  the  ornamen- 
tation. Worked  borders  offer  a wide  soope  for 
the  display  of  taste  and  iugennity. 

Much  more  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
difference  in  texture  than  is  now  the  case  in 
choosing  materials.  The  large  oloaks  with  fur- 
lining are  excellent ; and  so,  in  some  respects, 
are  u’sters  ; but  avoid  false  hrods  as  strictly  as 
falsehoods.  The  dummy  hoods,  made  only  for 
show,  and  lined  with  a patch  of  blazing  oolour, 
are  very  despicable.  At  the  same  time,  rich 
o flours  might  very  well  be  more  abundant  than 
they  are,  only  they  must  be  used  with  judgment 
and  contrasted  with  taste.  Indeed,  the  final 
arbiter  in  dress  must  be  individual  taste  ; and 
real  art  will  never  reign  eo  long  as  every  one 
meekly  follows  the  fashion.  Every  lady  should 
think  for  herself,  should  (as  it  were)  make  a 
study  of  herself.  The  graceful  and  the  un- 
graceful, the  thin  and  the  fat,  the  tall  and 
short,  cannot  all  wear  the  same  kind  of  dress 
with  equally  good  effect.  Bub  by  giving  the 
matter  careful  attention  and  frankly  recognising 
her  own  peculiarities,  every  one  might  become 
a walking  work  of  art ; we  should  see  greater 
variety,  more  ingenuity,  and  less  of  that  thought- 
less fetish  worship  whioh  is  the  most  alarming 
feature  in  oostume.  True,  the  fetish  at  this 
moment  is  not  so  barbarous  as  in  the  past,  but 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  he  will  nob  again 
lead  us  into  deplorable  extravaganoieB,  unless 
we  thoroughly  comprehend  the  great  truths  of 
whioh  he  is  the  distorted  image,  and  resolve  to 
be  guided  by  them  individually  instead  of 
meekly  accepting  the  interpretations  of  the 
fashionmongers  ?* 


“GREAT  PAUL”  ON  HIS  PROGRESS. 

“ Great  Paul  ” has  shown  considerable 
reluctance  to  charm  London  with  his  sonorous 
voice.  His  journey  towards  his  cathedral  home 
has  been  slower  than  one  of  those  royal  pro- 
gresses whioh  his  march  brings  to  mind.  On 
the  17th  of  May  he  only  advanced  100  yards 
towards  London,  and  half  this  distance  on  the 
following  day.  Had  the  event  oocurred  600  or 
800  years  ago,  when  such  a bell  might  perhaps 
have  been  cast,  but  when  no  Brindley,  Telford, 
Macadam,  or  Stephenson  hal  arisen  to  make 
plain  the  way  for  its  transport,  it  would  by  this 
time  have  crystallised  into  legend;  and  aohuroh 
of  St.  Paul  extra  muros  would  have  probably 
arisen  over  that  spot  near  Fenny  Stratford 
where  the  wheels  of  the  trolly  that  bore  the 
great  bourdon  were,  for  a time  “all  but  buried 
in  the  clay  soil.” 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  laugh  at  the 
trouble  of  the  founders.  The  bell,  from  the 
best  accounts,  is  a noble  one,  and  it  is  especially 
natural  for  one  who,  like  the  writer,  was  born 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  metro- 
politan cathedral,  to  desire  to  hear  an  external 
voioe,  of  tone  fib  for  the  grandeur  of  the  structure, 
sound  forth  from  the  belfry.  By  why  was  the 
risk  of  sending  the  bell  by  x’oad  incurred  ? It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a distinct 
limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  largest  article  that 
can  be  conveyed  by  railway, — a limit  whioh 
may  be  Btated  at  about  10  ft.  6 in.  in  eaoh 
dimension.  But  surely  there  is  also  a limit  to 
the  proper  weight  and  bulk  of  transportation 
by  road.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  we 
called  attention  to  the  public  inconvenienoe 
caused  by  sending  enormous  structures  drawn 
by  traction  engines  on  the  ordinary  roads,  we 
incurred  the  wrath  of  a contemporary.  Not- 
withstanding that,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  Buch  a practice  is  distinctly  retrograde,  and 
attended  with  cost,  with  inconvenience,  and 
with  danger.  It  is  one  which  would  have  been 
impracticable  before  the  abolition  of  the  turn- 
pikes, and  of  which,  in  consequence,  the  pro- 
priety has  never  been  disoussed.  It  is,  we  think 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  objeotiouable 
for  many  reasons. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  utmost  saving 
which  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  an  iron 
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railway  is  known,  that  it  affects  road  friction 
only,  and  that  it  effeots  a saving,  as  to  this 
element  of  resistance,  of  perhaps  five-sixths, 
■which  is  capable  of  exact  valuation  ; while  the 
more  important  element  of  the  resistance  of 
gravity  is  unaffected  by  the  improvement.  That 
is  true  ; true,  that  is  to  say,  as  compared  with 
a good  ordinary  road.  But  what  is  left  out  of 
sight  is,  that  while  the  facilitation  afforded  by 
the  rail  is  definite,  and  cannot  be  increased,  the 
amount  of  obstacle  which  may  be  inouri  ed  by 
the  absence  of  the  rail  is  capable  of  almost 
infinite  increase.  On  a well-made  Macadam 
road,  in  good  condition,  the  resistance  to  trac- 
tion on  the  level  is  about  451b.  per  ton.  But 
this  resistance  rises  rapidly  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  road.  On  a gravel  road  laid  on 
earth  it  is  140  lb.  per  ton ; and  in  a case  in 
which  the  wheels  of  a truck  sink  up  to  the 
axle,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  propor- 
tionate resistance. 

Now, Great  Paul  weighs  some  17  tons  ; the  truck 
which  oarries  him  can  hardly  be  estimated  to 
weigh  less  than  4 tons.  If  this  weight  is  put 
on  four  wheels,  even  if  they  were  18  in.  wide,  we 
only  obtain  some  72  in.  of  bearing  surface,  except 
by  the  depression  of  the  road,  so  as  to  enable 
more  of  the  ciroumference  of  the  wheels  to  rest 
on  it.  But  we  thus  get  an  initial  pressure  of 
0 3 ton,  or  672  lb.  per  square  inch  of  road,  or 
6 owt.  per  inch  of  this  enormous  tire,  being 
l-5th  more  than  the  allowance  of  Sir  John  Mao- 
niel.  In  fact,  we  are  close  upon  the  crushing 
resistance  of  ordinary  briok,  and  the  least  lurch 
or  inequality  that  would  throw  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  weight  on  a single  wheel  would 
produce  that  orushing  weight.  Was  it  either  wise 
for  the  transporters,  or  fair  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  highways,  to  expose  them  to  such  a 
destructive  action? 

It  has  been  advanced  by  a contemporary  that 
the  bell  could  not  be  sent  by  railway,  because 
its  weight  was  too  great  for  the  works  of  any 
railway  to  support ! Of  oourse,  the  founders  of 
the  bell  made  no  such  mistake  as  this.  Loco- 
motives of  more  than  twice  the  weight  are  used 
for  express  trains,  and  the  weights  on  their 
driving-wheels  are  often  far  more  than  nine 
tons  per  pair. 

We  have  not  before  us  the  exact  dimensions 
of  Great  Paul,  but  we  think  that,  if  within  the 
limits  above  stated,  they  are  yet,  no  doubt, 
Bnch  as  to  require  the  construction  of  a special 
truck  to  allow,  if  oarried  by  rail,  of  passage 
under  the  bridges.  As  to  water  carriage,  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  exaot  state  of  the  com- 
munication with  Leicester;  but  the  Grand 
Union  Canal  runs  through  that  town,  and  affords, 
we  should  have  supposed,  or  ought  to  afford,  the 
more  convenient  route  for  the  transport  of  such 
an  object.  At  all  events,  if  it  does  not,  it  would 
be  doing  a public  Bervice,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  to  point  out  what  hindrances  exist 
to  the  performance  of  its  proper  function  by 
this  ancient  line  of  inland  transport. 

Of  course,  the  founders  of  the  bell  could 
have  no  objeot  but  to  send  their  fine  casting  to 
its  destination  by  the  mode  that  would  be  at 
once  the  safest  and  the  most  economical.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  no  small  service  to  the  bell- 
founder,  the  builder,  the  architect,  the  trades- 
man who  deals  with  objects  of  great  weight  and 
bulk,  in  whatever  materials,  to  understand 
clearly  the  limit  whioh  weight  impoees  on 
a transport  by  common  road.  And  it  is  of  no 
less  importance  to  these  persons,  and  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  industrial  publio,  to  know  what  are 
the  limits  as  to  size  imposed  on  our  means  of 
transport  by  rail  and  by  canal.  As  to  the  road, 
if  we  allow  5 cwt.  per  inch  for  four  9-in. 
wheels,  we  have  a weight  of  9 tons,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  extreme  load  permissible  for  the 
ordinary  road.  As  to  the  other  routes,  we 
Bhall  be  glad  if  these  remarks  elicit  any 
information. 

We  are  glad  that  the  struggle  with  the  soft 
place  near  Fenny  Stratford  has  been  overcome, 
and  that  the  successive  arrival  of  Great  Paul 
at  Dunstable  and  at  St.  Alban’s  was  welcomed 
(like  Jumbo  by  the  smaller  elephants  in  America) 
by  the  voices  of  the  local  bourdons.  We  wish 
all  success  to  his  final  ascent  to  his  home, 
whence  we  hope  that  his  voice  will  have 
been  heard  by  the  time  that  these  remarks 
are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  It  will  be 
inaugurating,  let  us  trust,  the  commencement 
of  a public  service  of  many  centuries  if  the 
journey  of  the  bell  leads  to  the  clear  deter- 
mination of  the  true  conditions  of  the  in- 
land transport  of  objects  of  colossal  size  and 
weight. 


THE  A B C OF  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT* 

ELECTRO  - MAGNETISM  — MAGNETO  - ELECTRIC  MA 
CHINES — STORAGE  OF  ELECTRICITY — ARC  AND 
INCANDESCENT  LIGHTS. 

In  the  year  1819  a Danish  electrician  named 
Oersted  discovered  that  when  a wire  connecting 
the  producing  and  collecting  plates  of  a galvanic 
pair  was  passed  over  a magnetio  needle,  the 
current  passing  through  it  immediately  deflected 
the  north  end  of  the  needle,  either  to  the  west 
or  east,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  was  passing.  The  following  diagram 


FIG.  4. 


will  make  the 
matter  clearer. 
T is  the  usual 
trough  holding 
dilute  sulphurio 
aoid  and  the 
ordinary  cop- 
per and  zinc 
plates,  C and  Z. 
The  connecting 
wire,  w w 
which,  in  this 
figure,  is  re- 
presented as 
being  continu- 
ous, passes  first 
over  and  then 
N E S W,  the 


magnetism.  Having  proved  this  faot  to  himself 
from  numberless  experiments,  it  entered  into  the 
great  mind  of  the  illustrious  Faraday  that  if  we 
can  convert  galvanism  into  magnetism,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  turn  the  tables,  and  convert  mag- 
netism into  galvanism,  and  experiments  soon 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  supposition;  for 
he  found  that  by  simply  moving  a magnet  in 
close  proximity  to  a coil  of  wire,  part  of  which 
passed  before  and  behind  a oompass-needle,  a 
galvanic  current  was  produced  which  caused  the 
needle  to  swerve  one  way  when  the  magnet  ap- 
proaohed  the  coil,  and  the  other  way  when  it  was 
moved  away  from  it. 

This  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  in  which  C represents 
a coil  of  wire  with  the  united  ends  passing  before 
and  behind  a compass  N E S W.  8 M n is  a 
bar-magnet,  n being  its  north  pole.  Now,  when 


under  a mariner’s  compass, 
ourrent  taking  the  direction  shown  by  the 
arrows.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  dial  of  the 
compass  show  the  position  of  the  needle  as  long 
as  the  current  is  passing.  If  we  remove  the 
wire  and  replace  it  by  a bar-magnet  with  its 
north  pole  pointing  to  the  north,  exactly  the 
same  result  will  ensue-  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  dip  the  current-carrying  wire,  w w w,  into 
some  fine  iron  filings,  they  will  adhere  to  it ; in 
other  words,  a wire  with  a galvanic  current 
passing  through  it  has,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  many  of  the  properties  of  a magnet. 

If,  instead  of  the  current  passing  up  in  front 
and  down  behind  the  compass,  we  arrange  the 
wires  so  that  it  passes  down  in  front  and  up 
behind,  the  oompass-needle  will  swing  to  the  eaBt 
instead  of  the  west.  Every  time  that  the  con- 
necting wire  passes  before  and  behind  the  com- 
pass needle,  the  effect  of  the  current  on  the 
latter  is  increased,  so  that  if  a very  delicately- 
hung  needle  is  set  to  swing  in  the  middle  of  a 
flattened  spiral  formed  of  many  thousands  of 
turns  of  fine  wire,  we  have  an  instrument  by 
which  we  can  measure  infinitesimal  quantities  of 
electricity.  In  such  an  instrument,  the  wire  is 
covered  with  fine  silk  to  prevent  the  eleotricity 
from  passing  from  one  turn  to  another.  We  thus 
have  a ready  means  of  knowing  not  only  when 
a galvanic  current  is  passing  through  a wire, 
but  also  of  knowing  in  which  direction  it  is 
going.  The  wire  through  which  a current  is 
flowing,  if  wrapped  round  a soft  iron  bar  in  a 
spiral  form,  immediately  transforms  it  tempo- 
rarily into  a powerful  magnet.  Fig.  5 showB 
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FIG  5 


bow  this  is  effected  in  the  cas9  of  a horse-ehoe 
electro-magnet. 

T is  the  trough  containing  Z,  and  C the  zino 
and  copper  plates,  and  w w w is  the  closed  con. 
ducting  wire  which  passes  round  the  two  legs 
of  a soft  iron  horse-shoe,  M,  which  it  temporarily 
converts  into  a very  powerful  magnet.  In 
practice,  the  legs  are ' covered  with  several 
layers  of  ooiled  wire  protected  by  silk  or  cotton. 
The  horse-shoe  need  not  be  made  in  one  piece, 
but  may  be  formed  of  two  straight  cylinders  of 
soft  iron  united  by  a flab  piece  of  the  same 
metal  firmly  sorewed  into  each  leg.  Such  mag- 
nets are  used  in  the  construction  of  eleotric 
bells,  and  are  the  foundation  of  every  maobine 
connected  with  the  production  of  current  elec- 
tricity by  motion. 

We  see  thus  far  that  by  using  certain  con- 
trivances of  a not  very  complicated  nature  we 
may  convert  galvanic  or  current  electricity  into 
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FIG  6 

M is  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  coil  C in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow  a,  a momentary  cur- 
rent is  set  up  in  C,  whioh,  passing,  let  us  say, 
before  and  behind  the  compass-needle,  causes  it 
to  swing  to  the  west.  When  the  magnet  is 
moved  back  again  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
b,  another  momentary  current  is  set  up,  but 
in  the  contrary  direction,  swinging  the  needle 
to  the  east  this  time.  If  the  magnet  is  thrust  into 
the  coil,  and  withdrawn,  the  same  doable  effect 
takes  place,  or  if  it  is  moved  into  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  taken  away  again, 
the  same  double  current  is  generated  ; iu  fact, 
almost  any  double  movement  of  the  magnet  in 
close  proximity  to  the  coil  will  create  a back- 
ward and  forward  ourrent.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  happens  if  the  magnet  is  kept  stationary 
and  the  coil  is  made  to  move.  It  was  further 
found  that  if  a soft  iron  bar  were  inserted  in  the 
coil  C,  the  effect  was  all  the  greater. 

Figure  7 shows  a magneto-electric  arrange-i 
ment  in  whioh  a horseshoe  magnet,  N S,  tnrnsi 
upon  an  axis,  C,  in  either  direotioD,  as  shown  by  i 
the  arrows.  L R is  a horse-i 
shoe  of  soft  iron,  the  two  leg®i 
of  which  are  surrounded  by) 
a coil  of  wire,  the  rest  oft 
which  passes  before  and) 
behind  a compass  in  the: 
usual  way.  Now,  when  N S 
is  rotated  it  is  clear  that  N 
and  S pass  both  Land  R,  anch 
on  each  occasion  a double 
current  is  produced.  Now,) 
let  us  suppose  that  instead^ 
of  only  one  iron  horseshoci 
we  have  ten  arranged  corn) 
centrically  round  the  centrei 
C,  and  that  we  have  alsd 
ten  horseshoe  magnets  sell 
radially  like  the  Bpokes  of  i'< 
wheel,  and  revolving  severar'i 
hundred  times  a minute,  wm 
evidently  have  the  power  oi ) 
creating  a very  intense  ourr 
rent.  In  practice,  instead! 
of  only  a single  coil  of  foun 
turns  being  wrapped  rounci 
the  legs  of  the  sof  t iron  horse.i 
shoe,  the  wire,  which  would' 
be  covered  with  cotton  or  silk,  would  be  wound) 
round  eaoh  leg  in  several  layers  as  olosely  as  pos< 
sible,  so  as  to  form  a large  number  of  rings,  al 
wires  from  the  ten  left  legs  being  joined  together 
those  from  the  right  legs  bemg  also  joined.  We  have » 
said  before  that  it  did  not  matter,  as  far  as  the 
principle  went,  whether  the  magnet  revolved  oi 
the  iron  horseshoe,  with  its  coils  of  wire  on  each  < 
leg,  so  in  most  machines,  euch  as  that  of  tbit 
French  Alliance  Company,  the  coiled  iron  i 
magnets  are  made  to  rotate.  One  of  these  con  :: 
sisted  of  an  iron  axle  rotating  in  a suitabhi 
framework.  On  this  axle  were  strongly  keyed! i 
six  brass  discs,  upon  the  circumference  of  each  - 
of  which  were  fixed  sixteen  coiled  soft  Iron: 
horseshoes.  Around  these  were  Bix  Bets  of  eigh'i  ( 
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fixed  magneta  arranged  radially.  Thus  there 
were  ninety-six  iron  coiled  horseshoes  revolving 
in  close  proximity  to  forty-eight  permanent 
magnets  at  a rate  of  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
Now,  as  the  leg  of  eaoh  permanent  magnet 
passed  sixteen  times  before  a coiled  horseshoe 
at  every  revolution,  sixteen  changes  of  current 
were  made  during  that  time ; that  is  to  say, 
6,400  in  a minute,  or  over  100  per  second,  pro- 
ducing an  amount  of  electrioity  capable  of 
maintaining  a very  brilliant  light  between  two 
carbon  terminals.  Such  machines  as  these 
answered  their  purpose  as  far  as  they  went,  and 
were  used  both  in  England  and  Prance  for  the 
purposes  of  lighthouse  illumination.  They 
were,  however,  far  from  perfect,  and  very 
oumbrous,  and  soon  gave  way  before  what 
are  now  called  dynamo-magneco-electrio  ma- 
chines, or,  Bhortly,  dynamos,  in  which  perma- 
nent magnets  are  entirely  dispensed  with. 

It  occurred  to  Dr.  Siemens,  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone, and,  indeed,  to  several  other  electrioians, 
almost  simultaneously,  that  as  an  electric  current 
passing  round  a bar  or  horseshoe  of  iron  pro- 
duced a magnet,  if  the  wire  w v>  in  fig.  7 were 
passed  round  the  permanent  magnet  N S it  would 
increase  its  power,  and  that  the  power  of  N S 
being  thus  increased,  the  power  of  L R would 
also  be  increased,  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum. 
Experiment  proved  the  supposition  to  be  correct, 
for  at  each  turn  of  the  machine  the  power 
increased  until  both  L R and  N S would  hold  no 
more  magnetism.  At  first  sight  this  looks  like 
a oreation  of  force,  bub  it  is  not  so ; for  if  we 
were  to  turn  a haDd-machine  of  this  kind  we 
should  find  it  necessary  to  exert  additional 
muscular  power  at  each  revolution,  Buoh  mus- 
cular power  being  converted  into  electrical  force. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  most  of  the 
machines  now  in  use  are  constructed  without 
a permanent  magnet,  their  place  being  taken  by 
soft  iron  horseshoes,  which,  having  been  once 
touched  with  a permanent  magnet,  retain  an 
infinitesmal  charge  of  magnetism,  which,  how- 
ever, is  quite  sufficient  to  begin  with.  In  gome 
oases  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  touch  these  iron 
horseshoes  with  a magnet,  as  they  contain 
sufficient  magnetism,  either  from  lying  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetio  meridian, — that  is  to 
say,  nearly  due  north  and  south,  or  from  a small 
amount  of  magnetism  being  imparted  to  them 
during  the  process  of  forging.  The  idea  of 
making  the  electric  current  react  upon  the  per- 
manent or  temporary  magnets  which  originated 
it,  and  so  increase  it,  and  the  resulting  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  permanent  magnetB,  which  were 
always  getting  weaker,  necessitating  continual 
remagnetising,  have  done  more  for  rendering 
the  electric  light  practicable  than  perhaps  any 
other  of  the  numberless  inventions  which  have 
astonished  the  eleotrical  world  during  the  last 
five-and -twenty  years. 

Another  great  step  in  advance  was  the 
Gramme  ring,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
dynamo-machine  bearing  that  name.  The 
machine  which  we  have  already  considered 
Igives  currents  alternating  in  direction  as  each 
lleg  of  each  magnet  approaches  and  quits  each 
'leg  of  the  coiled  horseshoes,  but  the  Gramme 
imaobine  gives  a continuous  current  in  one  direc- 
tion only.  The  Gramme  ring  in  its  simplest 
iform  oonsista  of  a ring  of  soft  iron  of  circular 
section,  as  shown  fig.  8,  s,  o,  n,  o,  surrounded 
by  a continuous 
looil  of  covered 
•wire  not  Bhown 
in  the  figure. 

A bare  ring  is 
out  through  this 
►covering  right 
jrourid  the  circum- 
ference, so  that 
two  conductors,  c 
n:,may,so  to  speak, 

Lwipe  against  the  jq 
<oare  metal  of 
j he  coil  at  o and 
n>,  and  so  con- 
vey the  current 
o the  place 
■ n which  it  is 
;!vanted.  The  coiled  ring  is  rotated  rapidly  in 
:■  he  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  the  strongest 
nnagnetic  points  of  the  ring,  namely,  those  at  s 
nd  n,  where  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  N and 
j ',  continually  changing  as  it  revolves,  a con- 
tinuous current  is  produced  in  the  coil  of  wire, 
ilirhioh  is  carried  away  by  the  two  condnotore 
i c.  In  praotice  several  ooils  are  wound  round 
; be  ring,  and  stationary  soft  iron  bars  are 
1 Bed  to  generate  the  current  by  virtue  of  the  in- 


finitesimal amount  of  magnetism  contained  in 
them. 

In  the  Brush  machine,  which  is  a skilful 
attempt  to  improve  on  the  Gramme,  the  ring  is 
made  with  a series  of  depressions,  within  which 
a number  of  separate  coils  are  wound  : thus  the 
ring  is  only  partially  covered  with  the  wire  coil, 
and  not  wholly  enveloped,  as  in  the  Gramme. 
The  name  of  this  machine  is  taken  from  that  of 
the  inventor,  and  not  from  the  metal  brushes 
which  are  used  to  colleot  the  electric  current. 
The  generating  ring  turns  at  the  rate  of  from 
800  to  1,650  times  in  a minute. 

In  the  Siemens  machine  the  revolving  coil  is 
wound  lengthways  on  a cast-iron  cylinder,  some- 
what in  the  manner  in  whioh  silk  is  wound  on  a 
netting-needle,  the  oovered  wire  passing  through 
two  holes  bored  for  the  purpose,  and  lying  in 
two  longitudinal  hollows  cut  in  the  iron. 

Lontin’s  machine  consistBof  ten  ooiled  cylinders 
arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel,  revolving 
between  the  legs  of  a couple  of  Boft  iron  pillarp, 
ooiled  with  several  layers  of  covered  wire.  The 
current  produoed  is  led  to  a distributing  machine, 
consisting  of  ten  coiled  cylinders  fixed  radially 
on  a revolving-shaft,  which  works  inside  a hollow 
drum  containing  the  same  number  of  coiled  soft 
iron  cylinders  fixed  to  its  inner  surface. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  in  detail  the 
whole  of  the  various  machines  at  present  in  use, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all  work  upon  the  same 
principle. 

When  sticks  of  carbon  are  attached  to  the 
wires  connected  with  the  generating  and  col- 
lecting-plates of  a galvanic  battery  of,  let  us 
say,  ten  pairs,  in  the  same  way  that  the  three 
pairs  are  connected  in  fig.  2,*  and  the  two  pieces 
of  carbon  are  united,  the  current  will  pass.  If 
they  are  now  separated  a certain  distance  the 
current  will  still  pass,  but  it  will  carry  with  it  a 
stream  of  highly  luminous  particles  of  oarbon, 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  galvanio  arc. 
For  some  reason  that  has  never  been  explained, 
the  carbon  from  which  the  current  is  proceeding, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  carbon  connected  with  the 
receiving-plate  of  the  battery, — is  consumed  very 
fast,  while  the  carbon  in  connexion  with  the 
generating-plate  of  the  battery  is  aoted  on  only 
very  slightly.  For  this  reason  alternating 
currents  are  used  when  dynamo-machines  are 
employed,  so  that  both  carbons  burn  away  at 
the  same  rate.  Carbon  rods  burn  away  at  the 
rate  of  about  5 in.  an  hour,  and  if  some  con- 
trivance were  not  used  for  keeping  the  oon- 
Burning  ends  at  the  proper  distance  from  each 
other,  the  current  would  cease.  Before  the  in- 
vention  of  the  numerous  dynamo-maohines  at 
present  in  use,  batteries  of  fifty  cells  and  up- 
wards were  used  for  generating  the  electric 
light,  but  at  the  present  day,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  dynamo-machines  are 
almost  exclusively  used,  as  being  cheaper  and 
less  troublesome.  The  carbons  themselves  are 
made  of  powdered  gas  retort  deposit,  mixed  with 
a third  of  its  weight  of  caloined  lamp-black  and 
syrup,  the  mass  being  squeezed  through  a hole 
in  a plate,  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  dry 
and  heated  to  a high  temperature. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  eleotric  light,  olook- 
work  was  used  to  keep  the  carbons  at  the  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  and  is  still  need  in  the 
Serrin  lamp,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all. 
Most  of  the  others  are  regulated  by  an  electro- 
magnet, whioh  draws  the  carbons  nearer  to  each 
other  whenever  the  strength  of  the  current 
slackens  through  the  distance  between  them 
becoming  too  great. 

Yarions  contrivances  have  been  devised  from 
time  to  time  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
any  sort  of  complicated  regulator.  In  the 
Wallace-Farmer  lamp  two  plates  of  carbon, 

9 in.  long  by  5 in.  broad,  are  kept  apart  by 
means  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  attracts  a 
plate,  to  which  the  upper  one  is  attached  as  soon 
as  the  current  passes,  and  keeps  it  at  the  proper 
diatanoe.  The  light  travels  all  over  the  carbon 
surfaces,  the  electric  current  taking  the  shortest 
road.  These  lamps  burn  for  100  hours  and 
more,  but  require  to  be  regulated  every  half, 
hour  or  eo.  Iu  the  Rapieff  lamp  four  carbons 
are  used,  so  placed  as  to  form  an  inverted  and 
upright  y,  the  light  being  produced  at  the  point 
of  intersection. 

Jabloobkoff's  electric  candle  oonsists  of  two 
carbon  rods,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
strip  of  china  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris.  A chip 
of  carbon  is  placed  across  the  top,  and  as  Boon  as 
the  ourrent  passes  this  jb  fused  and  an  electric 
arc  is  formed  between  the  two  points, whioh  being 


side  by  side,  are  always  at  the  same  distanoe 
from  each  other.  The  china  clay  melts  with 
the  intense  heat,  and  forms  a conductor  between 
the  two  points.  Alternating  currents  are  used 
with  the  Jablochkoff  candle.  Wilde’s  oandle  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  Jablochkoff’s,  and 
consists  of  two  cylindrical  rods  of  carbon 
mounted  side  by  side  in  separate  holders.  The 
carbons  are  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  lime 
to  prevent  the  light  from  travelling  down  the 
contiguous  sides  of  them.  Wilde’s  candle,  from 
its  simplicity,  seems  likely  to  drive  all  others 
out  of  the  field. 

The  simplest  of  all  eleotric  lights  are  the  in- 
candescent lamps  of  Swan,  Edison,  and  others. 
They  consist  of  a loop  of  carbon  connecting  the 
two  wires  supplying  the  electricity,  and  enclosed 
ia  a vacuum.  The  light  is  produced  by  the 
electric  ourrent  heating  the  carbon  filament  to  a 
white  heat.  The  carbon  having  no  air  about  it 
is  not  consumed,  but  although  hardly  thicker 
than  a pia  lasts  for  1,000  hours  before  it 
crumbles  away  by  the  intense  heat.  The  dif- 
ferent inoandeaceut  lights  only  differ  in  the 
shape  of  the  lamps  and  in  the  source  from  whioh 
the  oarbon  is  obtained,  Edison  using  carbonised 
bamboo,  aud  Swan  cardboard.  The  incandesoent 
light  is  most  undoubtedly  the  light  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Of  late,  we  have  heard  a great  deal  about  what 
i3  popularly  called  the  “ storage  of  electrioity,” 
but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  term  is  an 
erroneous  one.  Going  back  to  the  Daniell’s  pair, 
shown  in  figure  3,#  let  us  suppose  that  we  join 
up  the  wires  aud  work  the  pair,  so  to  speak,  to 
death,  until,  in  fact,  no  mere  electricity  is 
evolved,  taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  renew 
either  the  acid  in  the  porous  pot  or  the  sulphate 
of  copper  in  the  copper  vessel.  We  shall  now 
have  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
the  porous  pot  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
oopper  can,  the  whole  of  the  copper  contained 
in  the  primary  solution  having  been  deposited  on 
its  sides  in  the  form  of  metal.  Now  let  us  send 
through  this  worn-out  pair  a powerful  current  of 
electricity,  either  from  another  battery  or  from 
one  of  the  dynamo-machines  just  described,  bub 
in  a reversed  direction.  As  the  current  circles 
round  two  things  happen.  First  of  all,  the  dis- 
solved zinc  gradually  deposits  itself  on  the  zino 
rod,  and  the  copper  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
can  begins  to  dissolve.  If  we  keep  the  action 
up  long  enough,  the  whole  of  the  deposited 
copper  will  be  re-dissolved,  a fresh  solution  of 
Bulphate  of  copper  thus  being  formed,  while  the 
whole  of  the  zinc  in  solution  in  the  porous  cell 
is  once  more  deposited  in  its  old  place.  We 
have,  in  fact,  renewed  the  life  of  our  pair  and 
restored  it  to  its  primitive  state  of  vigour,  once 
more  ready  to  supply  a current  of  electricity  for 
a certain  time. 

We  should  hardly  call  the  operation  just 
described  a “storage  of  electrioity,”  yet  in 
principle  it  is  similar  to  the  prooess  adopted  for 
making  Faure’s  secondary  batteries.  It  has 
before  been  said  that  when  two  metals  are 
plunged  into  a liquid  acting  unequally  upon 
them,  a current  of  electricity  is  generated  on  the 
surface  of  the  one  whioh  suffers  most.  This 
fact  is  not  only  true  of  dissimilar  metals,  but 
of  the  same  metals  and  their  oxides,  when  the 
latter  are  conductors  of  eleotricity.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  method  used  in  the  formation  of 
Faure’s  secondary  batteries  will  make  this 
clearer.  We  must  premise  that  there  are  three 
principal  oxides  of  lead,  the  protoxide,  known  to 
most  of  us  as  litharge,  which  contains  one  dose 
of  metal  to  one  of  oxygen  ; minium  or  common 
red  lead,  in  which  the  proportions  are  2 to  3 or 
3 to  4;  and  the  peroxide,  in  which  they  are 
1 to  2.  The  peroxide,  it  should  be  stated,  is  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  If  two  plates  of  sheet 
lead  be  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  red  lead, 
plunged  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a current 
of  electrioity  driven  through  them,  a peculiar 
ohange  will  take  place.  According  to  the  direc- 
tion in  whioh  the  current  is  driven  the  red  lead, 
on  one  plate  will  give  up  its  oxygen,  while  that 
on  the  other  plate  will  absorb  oxygen,  so  that  in 
course  of  time  one  plate  will  be  covered  with 
spongy  metallic  lead  through  the  loss  of  oxygon, 
while  the  other  will  be  covered  with  peroxide  of 
lead  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the 
coating  of  red  lead.  We  have  now  a lead  and 
peroxide  of  lead  pair  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
On  disconnecting  the  battery  or  dynamo-maohine, 
and  joining  up  the  wires,  a current  of  electricity 
will  be  generated  on  the  surface  of  the  spongy 
lead,  and  will  continue  to  flow  until  the  spongy 
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lead  has  once  more  become  oxidised.  The  power 
of  the  pair  may  be  onoe  more  renewed  by  again 
passing  a cur- 


when  looking  down  upon  it. 

Six  sheets  of  lead  of  snch  thiokness  that  a 
square  foot  weighs  2 lb.,  are  taken,  five  of  them 
measuring  12  in.  by  20  in.  and  one  12  in.  by 
10  in.  The  large  sheets  are  folded  into  the  form 
of  ac&8  Bhown  in  the  figure,  a strip  of  lead 
being  soldered  on  to  the  top  of  each  curve  as 
well  as  to  the  Bingle  sheet.  The  sheets  are 
painted  thickly  with  red  lead  on  both  sides,  and 
against  eaoh  surface  is  pressed  a piece  of  felt, 
the  face  of  which  is  also  thickly  coated  with 
red  lead,  the  proportion  of  red  lead  to  metallic 
lead  being  about  3 to  2 in  weight.  These  sheets 
are  placed  Bide  by  Bide  in  a water-tight  case, 
which  is  filled  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  the 
alternate  sheets  being  connected  together  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
that  these  secondary  batteries  will  play  a very 
important  part  in  the  eleotrio  lighting  of  the 
future. 


the  new  line,  which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
23rd.  Before  entering  the  great  tunnel,  the 
travellers  were  entertained  at  a luncheon  at  the 
Ghschenen  Station,  at  the  north  or  Swiss  end  of 
the  tunnel.  They  reached  that  place  in  three 
trains,  which  all  left  Lucerne  at  close  intervals 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning.  After 
the  luncheon  the  guests  entered  their  carriages 
again,  and  proceeded  through  the  great  tunnel, 
whioh  is  nine  miles  and  a quarter  long,  and, 
therefore,  the  longest  in  the  world.  The  trip 
from  Lucerne  to  Lugano  is  through  some  of  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  anticipations  so 
freely  expressed  at  these  fetes  that  the  St. 
Gothard  line  would  become  the  favourite  route 
between  Italy  and  Northern  and  North-Western 
Europe  will  be  realised.  It  is  expected  that 
Englishmen  in  travelling  to  or  from  London  and 
the  East  Indies  viA  Brindisi  will  in  future 
make  use  of  the  St.  Gothard  route,  as  it  is  the 
shortest  as  well  as  by  far  the  grandest  in  Europe. 
The  engineering  difficulties  have  been  frequently 
described,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  say 
more  on  that  subjeot  than  that  they  are  such  as 
to  raise  the  St.  Gothard  line  to  one  of  the 
modern  wonders  of  the  world.  The  fStes  in 
celebration  of  the  final  opening  of  this  railway 
concluded  by  a grand  banquet  in  Milan  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  return  to  Lucerne,  and  a fare- 
well festival  in  that  city  on  Thursday. 


various  offioes  connected  with  his  parish.  On 
the  resignation  of  Alderman  Sir  John  Musgrove, 
Mr.  Ellis,  at  the  invitation  of  a large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  came  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  gown,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected.  He  is  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Lieutenants  for  the  City  of  London,  and  in 
November  last  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  City.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Court  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  parish  of  Byfleet. 


THE  ST.  GOTHARD  INTERNATIONAL 
FETES. 


The  present  week  has  witnessed  the  definitive 
opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  inauguration  by  a series  of 
fdtes  of  unusual  brilliancy,  attended  as  they 
were  by  Ministers,  Deputies,  Ambassadors,  and 
other  distinguished  personages  belonging  to  the 
three  nations  principally  oonoerned.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  were  all  influentially 
represented  on  the  occasion.  On  Saturday  last 
took  place  the  departure  of  the  invited  Italian 
guests  from  Rome,  and  of  the  invited  German 
guests  from  Berlin,  both  enroute  to  Switzerland. 
The  Italians  on  their  way  were  entertained  at  a 
banquet  by  the  Mayor  of  Genoa,  whence  they 
departed  for  Switzerland  on  the  following  day, 
arriving  in  Lucerne  on  Sunday  night.  About 
the  same  time  the  German  guests  likewise 
reached  that  city.  The  ftites  proper  commenced 
the  following  morning  (Monday,  the  22nd  inst.) 
by  a trip  ovtr  the  charming  Lake  of  Lucerne 
ana  the  ascent  of  the  Rigi  Kulm,  where  the 
guests,  who  were  500  in  number,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  St.  Gothard  Directors  at  a 
splendid  luncheon.  The  ascent  of  the  Rigi  was 
made  in  Beven  separate  trains.  The  guests  were 
conveyed  in  the  afternoon  back  to  Lucerne  by 
the  two  steamers,  the  Italia  and  Qertnania, 
which  had  brought  them  out  in  the  morning. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Republic,  M.  Bavier,  who,  as  we 
informed  the  readers  of  the  Builder  some  time 
ngo,  is  himself  by  profession  a civil  engineer, 
proceeded  to  the  H6tel  National,  and  there, 
along  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Federal  Council, 
received  the  invited  gueBts  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Italians  were  introduced  by  Signor 
Tecchio,  the  President  of  the  Italian  Senate,  while 
the  Germans  were  introduced  by  Herr  von  Ken- 
dell,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Rome.  Among 
the  Germans  present  were  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  Count  von  Hatzfeldt,  Ministers  Bitter 
and  Botticher,  Dr.  Stephan,  the  Imperial  Post- 
master of  Germany,  ex-Minister  Delbriick,  and 
several  other  Ministers  from  the  smaller  German 
States,  in  addition  to  about  two  hundred  members 
nf  the  German  Parliament.  The  Italian  guests 
included,  beside  several  hnndred  members  of  the 
Italian  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  several 
Ministers  and  ex-Ministers,  among  them  being 
Signors  Baccarini  and  Mancini,  Generals  Mene- 
brea  and  Minghetti.  At  half-past  six  o’clock 
the  whole  of  the  guests  in  Lucerne  were  enter- 
tained at  a Bplendid  banquet  by  the  Swiss 
President,  in  the  magnificent  hotel,  the  8chwei- 
zerhof.  Here  the  health  of  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Italy  was  drunk  amid  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  speeches  were  delivered 
by  leading  persons  belonging  to  each  of  the 
three  nationalities.  In  the  evening  there  were 
fireworks  and  an  electric  illumination  of  the 
lake,  quay,  and  snow-capped  mountain  peaks 
around  Lucerne,  the  effect  being  described  as 
extremely  brilliant. 

The  programme  of  the  rest  of  the  festivities 


THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

Tue  last  act  of  the  Lord  Mayor  as  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  was  to  enter- 
tain at  dinner  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the 
Mansion  House,  a large  number  of  architects, 
engineers,  and  surveyors,  with  whom  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  acquainted,  or  had  been  connected 
professionally.  There  were  also  many  ladies 
present.  On  the  following  morning  the  Lord 
Mayor  received  a letter  from  the  Prime  Minister 
informing  him  that  her  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  signify  her  intention  of  conferring 
upon  him  the  honour  of  a baronetoy  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Queen’s  reoent  visit  to  Epping 
Forest.  Returning  to  the  dinner,  the  proceed- 
ings were  understood  to  be,  to  a certain  extent, 
private ; but  several  speeches  were  made, 
Major  Edis,  architect,  spoke  for  “ The  Reserve 
Forces.”  To  the  toast  of  “ My  Guests,”  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  spoke  for  the  engineers 
present ; Mr.  Horace  Jones,  P.RI.B  A , for  the 
architects ; Mr.  Edward  Rvde,  for  the  sur- 
veyors ; Mr.  Huskinson,  of  Nottingham,  for  the 
land  agents;  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver,  for  the 
Auctioneers.  Sir  J.  A.  Pioton,  Liverpool,  pro- 
posed the  Lord  Mayor’s  health,  and  Mr.  Hard- 
wick gave,  and  Sir  John  Humphreys,  ooroner, 
replied  for,  " The  Ladies.”  Amongst  the  visitors 
present,  besides  those  already  named,  were  Mr. 
Whiohcord,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Mr.  E.  Wood- 
thorpe,  Mr.  F.  Porter,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  John  Clut- 
ton,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr.  Sturge, 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver,  Mr.  H.  Currey,  Pro- 
fessor Hayter  Lewis,  Mr.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Cundy, 
Mr.  Vigors,  Mr.  D.  Watney,  Mr.  E.  Tewson,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  Mr.  G.  B.  William?,  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr. 
E Norton  Clifton,  Mr.  Squarey,  Mr.  E.  Fox, 
Mr.  Deputy  Hammack,  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Coverdale,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goddard,  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  Mr.  Penfold,  Mr.  Chinnock,  Mr.  G irrard, 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  C.  W.  Driver,  Mr.  H.  Ellis, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Staples,  Mr.  Peebles,  and  Mr.  Innes. 
The  Lord  Mayor’s  Deputy  in  his  ward  is  appro- 
priately an  architect,  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  who 
was  also  present.  Mdme.  Matilda  Zimeri  sang 
very  charmingly  several  songs. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  HIGHBURY 
QUADRANT. 

The  group  of  buildings  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion consists  of  a church  seating  1,200,  lecture- 
hall  in  the  rear  for  650  adults,  and  the  necessary 
vestries  and  rooms  for  oommittees,  ladies’  meet- 
ings, infants,  &o.,  and  service. 

The  feature  of  the  church  is  in  the  large  and 
practically  unobstructed  area,  the  supports  of 
the  centre  lantern  being  so  placed  that  they 
only  obstruct  the  view  of  the  pulpit  from  the 
passages  between  the  seats. 

To  keep  these  piers,  of  hard  York,  as  light  as 
possible,  a wooden  superstructure  was  adopted, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  Lascelles’s  red  con- 
crete slabs,  cast  to  a special  design ; and  the  , 
whole  of  the  timber  framing  is  so  trussed  and 
tied  that  all  strains  are  resolved  into  dead  , 
weight  on  the  piers. 

The  school  is  planned,  as  an  irregular  octagon,  J 
for  a large  number  of  classes  (twenty-six),  and  . 
also  to  be  readily  used  as  a lecture-hall;  and  . 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  to  answer  its  i 
double  purpose  remarkably  well. 

All  the  timber  work  is  of  pitch-pine,  wrought  ,| 
in  the  interior,  and  without  varnish,  on  the  i 
outside  left  with  saw-cut  face,  and  coated  with  i 
Stockholm  tar.  The  walls  inside  are  faced  1 
with  hard  cream-coloured  “ gaults,”  and  out-  • 
side  with  deep  red  Suffolk  bricks,  relieved  by  ,• 
moulded  work  to  the  openings  and  dressings  of  f1 
hard  Bath  stone. 

The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates,  and  the 
windows  filled  with  tinted  cathedral  glass,  in 
geometrical  patterns.  The  warming  is  by  a 
high-pressure  hot-water  apparatus. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings,  owing  to  their 
extent,  are  necessarily  simple  in  detail,  and  have 
been  well  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  from 
11,0001.  to  12,000Z.,  by  Mr.  J.  Chessum.of  Great 
Eastern  • Btreet,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  Furnival’s-Inn,  a 
Holborn. 


MEYAGISSEY  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL,  CORNWALL. 

This  building  is  being  erected  in  the  romantioi: 
little  fishing  town  of  Mevagissey,  on  the  south, 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  replaces  a chapel  of  much:' 
earlier  date  belonging  to  the  same  denomina-£f 
tion.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  4001 
persons.  A gallery  runs  completely  round  the 
building;  the  roof  i3  partly  open  and  of  pitch-il 
pine,  and  the  pews  and  all  other  joinery  are  oft 
the  same  wood.  The  external  dimensions  arei 
66  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  the  amount  of  the  contractu 
is  1,257  J.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
of  Truro;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Benjamin  H.t 
Roberts,  of  Mevagissey. 


The  Right  Hon.  John  Whittaker  Ellis,  of 
Byfleet,  near  Weybridge,  Surrey,  and  of  West- 
bourne-terrace,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  upon 
whom  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
fer a b»ronetoy  in  commemoration  of  her 
recent  visit  to  Epping  Forest,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey  (a  stanch  friend  of  the  late  John 
Britton,  F.S.A  ),  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1829.  He  was  educated  at  Richmond  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Allen.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Musgrove  & 
Gadsden,  land  agents  and  surveyors,  of  Old 
Broad-street.  In  1854  he  became  a partner  in 
the  firm  whioh  is  now  known  under  the  style  of 
Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  Mr.  Alderman 
Ellis  b jing,  however,  now  the  sole  representative. 
In  1S58  Mr.  Ellis  married  Mary  Aon,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Staples,  of  Belmont, 


, near 

. , - Salisbury.  He  entered  the  Court  of  Common 

included  the  grand  trip  of  all  the  guests  over  I Council  in  1864,  having  previously  served  in 


THE  STADT-THEATER,  LEIPZIG. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a view  of  the! 
portion  of  the  Stadt-Theater,  which  abuts  on  the 
^Snnnn’  Tia.kfil.  Tho  imnnflinBlD 


Schwanenteich  (Swans’  Lake).  The  imposing]:' 
edifice  here  rises  upon  a massive  substructure.)  ■ 
A semicircular  bastion,  flanked  by  stairs  broken': 
in  the  angle,  serves  as  the  base  for  the  reari 
facade  of  the  centre  portion  of  the  building,  to 
eaoh  side  of  which  is  attached  a covered  balcony  ! 
with  brick  columns.  The  windows  of  the  firati; 
story  are  flanked  by  colossal  caryatides,  oven 
25  ft.  high.  Above  the  centre  portion  risss  the,: 
“ gloriette,”  of  plain  elevation,  but  necessary  for: 
drawing  up  the  scenery.  The  height  of  thet 
stage  from  the  lowest  level  to  the  roof  is  140  ft. 
The  stage  it?elf  is  100  ft.  wide  and  80  ft.  deep  ? 
the  proscenium  opening  51  ft.  wide  and  48  ft. 
high.  In  the  auditorium, — of  the  usual  horse-: 
Bhoe  form,  and  whioh  contains,  besides  pit  and 
stalls,  four  tiers  rising  above  eaoh  other  as  in:! 
an  amphitheatre,  — there  is  room  for  1,900 
persons,  of  whom  1,450  are  provided  with 
seats. 
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Design  for  a stone  bridge  . 
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PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  A STONE  BRIDGE. 

We  add,  a3  promised,  to  the  illustrations  of 
Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew’s  design  for  a stone  bridge, 
to  whioh  the  Grissell  Gold  Medal  has  been 
awarded,  an  additional  page,  showing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  centering  for  the  middle  aroh. 


A CHIT  ABOUT  HOUSE  BUILDING* 

Roofs. 

It  seems  a pity  that  our  roofs  oannot  be 
finished  when  the  house  is  built  once  and  for  all, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  workmen  have  cleared 
away  the  roof  begins  to  go  wrong,  and  to  the 
end  of  our  lives  worries  us  continually.  We  get 
a heavy  rain.  “ Please,  sir,”  says  the  servant, 
with  the  breakfast  tray,  as  immortalised  in 
Punch,  “there  is  such  a damp  spot  on  my  bed- 
room ceiling.”  The  sparrows  build  their  nests 
in  our  down-pipes, — how  they  manage  to  escape 
drowning  I could  never  make  out,  but  the  over- 
fl)w  and  the  damp  will  show  us  what  they  have 
been  at.  After  a windy  night  we  find  a slate 
or  two  sticking  in  our  fljwer-beds,  we  all  know 
what  that  means.  We  are  awakened  by  the 
wind  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  “ I do  hope,” 
we  say,  “ that  ohimney-staok  is  quite  Bafe,  the 
wind  is  this  way,  and  if  it  should  come  over  it 
will  fall  right  across  our  bed.” 

Let  us  see  if  we  oannot  scheme  something 
that  would,  at  all  events,  mitigate  these  troubles 
and  make  our  roofs  a little  more  like  what  a 
good  roof  should  be. 

Flat  roofs  are  very  convenient.  Iron  girders 
and  joists,  as  already  described,  faced  with 
slabs  and  conorete,  and  finished  with  asphalte, 
with  a fall  for  water,  make  a very  good  roof, 
and  if  the  rain-water  is  not  wanted  to  be  saved 
in  a tank  for  domestic  purposes,  a rock  garden 
can  be  planted  on  it,  and  many  plants  of  the 
Alpine  species  will  grow  well,  and  give  no 
trouble;  or  a glass  roof  oan  be  put  over  the 
flat,  and  a roof  greenhouse  be  thus  constructed. 
Ic  might  be  said  the  glass  would  blow  away  in 
so  exposed  a place ; but  I have  tried  it,  and  I do 
not  think  for  ten  years  I have  had  a broken 
pane  of  glass ; this  forms  a capital  ventilator, 
for  the  house  staircase  leads  to  the  flat  roof, 
and  by  leaving  the  door  open,  a continual  cur- 
rent of  air  is  drawn  up  through  the  house  by 
the  heat  of  the  glass,  and  escapes  through  the 
lap3  or  the  ventilators. 

One  advantage  of  this  system  is,  it  gives  a 
room  where  an  hour  or  two  after  the  other 
rooms  have  beoome  too  dark  for  reading  or 
drawing,  the  work  or  amusement  may  be  carried 
on.  I know  where  rooms  constructed  in  this 
manner  have  been  put  up  for  artists,  not  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  bub  on  lower  premises  at  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  principle,  however, 
is  the  same. 

The  oldest  roof,  perhaps,  in  existence  is  made 
of  concrete,  of  a dome  shape,  and  in  one  piece, 
like  an  inverted  basin,  and  appears  now  to  be  as 
sound  and  perfect  as  it  ever  was.  It  has  been 
covered  with  copper,  but  the  copper  has  gone 
long  since,  and  the  concrete  alone  remains, 
defying  the  weather,  as  it  has  done  for  twenty 
oenturies. 

Many  anoient  roofs  were  oovered  with  heavy 
tiles,  about  2 fG.  eaoh  way,  and  1£  in.  thick, 
and  turned  up  at  each  end  with  a half-round 
tile  to  cover  the  j nnotion.  The  great  advantage 
of  this  system  was  that  they  would  sustain  the 
weight  of  a man,  and  no  wind  was  likely  to 
disturb  them. 

Our  old  cathedrals  are  oovered  mostly  with 
lead,  cast  in  sheets,  thick  and  soft,  wonderfully 
I durable  and  pliable,  and  oosting  very  little  to 
I keep  them  in  order. 

Some  old  houses  in  out-of-the-way  places  in 
i England  are  still  roofed  with  thin  stone  flags, 
) the  larger  ones  next  the  eaves,  the  smaller  near 
the  top. 

All  these  systems  have  the  advantage  over 
i tiles  or  slates,  that  the  wind  or  the  passage  of 
I workmen  is  not  likely  to  displace  them, 
although  the  weight  is  greater,  and  strong  roof 
I timbers  would  b9  wanted  to  support  them. 

' In  country  districts  where  gooi  views  are 
likely  to  be  obtained,  I must  say  I lean  towards 
the  flit-roof  system,  especially  with  the  glazed 
: structure  over  to  keep  the  roof  from  blaoks,  but 
where  this  is  not  wanted,  then  I prefer  the 
i heavy  tile,  that  when  put  in  its  place  cannot  be 
i disturbed  by  wind  or  rain,  and  that  you  oan  rely 
on  without  fear  of  any  damage. 


* By  W.  H.  LasoMles,  Builder.  Bee  p.  621,  ante. 


Long  ladders  for  getting  on  the  roof  should  be 
dispensed  with ; every  roof  should  have  a door, 
and  means  should  be  contrived  by  whioh  work- 
men should  be  able  to  get  at  all  parts  for 
examination  or  repairs. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  make  roof  tiles  in 
ooncrete,  and  to  oast  in  them  stepping-pieces, 
whereby  any  workman  could  reach  any  part  of 
the  roof  without  ladders  ; all  these  are  matters 
of  detail,  which  might  be  adopted  or  not,  but  I 
would  lay  down  the  principle  that  all  roofs 
should  be  fireproof,  the  rafters  being  of  iron, 
that  no  tiles  or  slates  that  would  not  boar  the 
weight  of  a man,  or  that  oan  be  blown  away 
by  the  wind,  should  be  used,  and  that  all 
parts  of  tho  roof  should  be  accessible  without 
Ghe  aid  of  long  outside  ladders,  and  if  these 
matters  were  embodied  in  the  construction  of 
our  roofs,  I see  no  reason  why  they  should 
require  repairs  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other. 

Chimneys. 

The  value  of  an  upcast-shaft  in  every  room  is 
so  great  that  I would  have  double  the  usual 
number  of  flues  in  every  ohimney-stack.  For 
the  division  in  fines,  fireclay  is  an  excellent 
thing : the  objeot  is  that  the  heat  of  the  smoke- 
flue  shall  warm  the  air  in  the  adjoining  flue,  whioh 
should  be  an  extractor  to  draw  off  the  burnt  and 
vitiated  air  from  the  room  in  whioh  the  fire  is 
burning.  The  inlet  should  be  near  the  ceiling, 
and  I have  found  a slight  turn  in  the  bettom  of 
the  flue  prevents  the  down-draught  when  the 
fire  is  not  in  use.  It  is  also  very  handy  to  have 
an  extra  smoke-flue  or  so,  and  if  it  should  be 
found  advisable  to  divide  a large  r«om,  or  to 
put  up  a conservatory  or  other  addition,  the 
value  of  such  extra  flues  will  be  found. 

When  the  ohimneys  are  being  built  it  adds 
very  little  to  the  cost  to  put  plenty  of  flues : they 
are  no  harm  if  not  wanted,  but  if  they  have  to 
be  added  afterwards  the  cost  is  a great  con- 
sideration. 

In  exposed  places  ohimneys  should  be  kept  in 
the  inside  of  the  house,  especially  the  kitchen 
chimney  and  the  rooms  where  fires  are  mostly 
kept;  they  will  be  found  to  draw  much  better 
than  when  exposed,  and  even  in  oold  weather  to 
warm  the  house  and  to  keep  up  a circulation  of 
air  that  is  most  desirable. 

Chimneys  are  not  usually  made  high  enough 
above  the  roof,  the  higher  a chimney  the  better 
ic  will  draw,  and  the  unsightly  make-shifts,  suoh 
as  chimney-pots,  would  not  then  be  required. 
The  objection  to  a tall  chimney  is  its  liability  to 
be  blown  over,  but  there  are  two  ways  of  ob- 
viating this.  The  first  is  to  make  it  much 
larger  than  is  usual ; extra  flues,  as  I have 
already  explained,  may  become  very  useful,  and 
if  not  used  are  in  no  way  objectionable. 

Brickwork  should  always  have  a tie  of  iron 
when  used  for  chimneys,  at  its  junction  with  the 
roof ; if  a slight  iron  rod  or  ga3  pipe,  or  even  a 
piece  of  stout  hoop  iron,  was  carried  up  at  each 
corner  of  a chimney  and  built  out  in  the  brick- 
work, it  woold  give  the  vertical  tie  that  is  re- 
quired, and  a chimney  thu3  built  could  not  blow 
down  unless  the  iron  on  one  side  broke,  and 
such  a contingency  is  highly  improbable,  and  by 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  iron  may  be  made 
impossible. 

The  mortar  joint  usually  put  is  no  tie  at  all, 
the  weight  of  the  brickwork  is  not  sufficient  to 
withstand  sudden  gusts,  and  all  chimneys,  espe- 
cially if  carried  higher,  as  I would  recommend, 
should  have  a vertical  iron  tie. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. 

Fire-clay  is  sweeter  and  more  wholesome  than 
iron,  and  open  grates  are  better  than  stoves. 

Shallow  fires  are  more  economical  than  deep 
ones,  and  fire-clay  bottoms  are  better  than  iron 
gratings.  It  is  a pity  that  there  is  always  such 
a burnt-air  smell  with  an  iron  stove,  but  there 
is  no  getting  over  it,  wherever  fire-olay  oan  bs 
used  it  will  be  found  the  best.  Open  grates  should 
always  be  used  for  rooms,  beoause  they  require  a 
large  supply  of  fresh  air,  owing  to  the  rapid 
current  up  the  ohimney.  Tais  supply  is 
drawn  in  through  the  ohinks  of  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  so  the  air  in  our  room  is  con- 
stantly changed.  It  seems  eurious,  but  although 
wo  should  not  build  a stable  without  a manger, 
or  chain  up  a dog  without  seeing  that  food  and 
drink  was  within  his  reach,  we  construct  a 
chimney  to  carry  away  the  air  and  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  its  supply ; in  fact,  by 
tight-fitting  doors  and  windows  we  do  our  best 
to  prevent  the  fire  getting  any.  The  gas  and 
the  occupants  all  require  a large  supply  of 


fresh  air  without  auy  provision  whatever  being 
made  for  its  admission. 

Grates  in  the  basement  should  have  a hit- 
and-miss  ventilator  fixed  on  outside  in  connexion 
with  the  air-space  under  the  fl)or;  a similar 
ventilator  should  be  put  in  the  outer  wall,  so 
that  a oontinual  current  might  by  this  means 
be  kept  up. 

There  is  no  reason  why  applianoes  should  not 
be  provided  in  a newly-built  house,  by  whioh 
means  fresh  air,  either  hot  or  oold,  should  be 
turned  on  to  any  room  ia  the  house.  If  people 
took  half  the  care  of  themselves  they  take  of 
their  plants,  it  would  add  greatly  to  their 
enjoyment. 

The  simple  law  that  regulates  all  heating  and 
ventilation  is, — hot  air  rises,  oold  air  falls.  By 
bearing  this  in  mind,  mistakes  would  seldom  be 
made. 

Every  well-built  house  should  have  in  its 
basement  a warming  apparatus.  Any  hothouse 
boiler  or  hot-air  Btove  will  do ; some  are  better 
than  others,  but  any  will  answer  the  purpose. 

To  supply  this  stove,  one  of  the  extra  flues  I 
have  reoommended  for  my  chimney  should  be 
connected  with  it,  and  to  prevenG  the  smoke 
being  drawn  down  the  ohimney-top  should  be 
closed,  and  a hole  the  size  of  the  flue  cut  in  the 
ohimaey-shaft  near  the  top,  by  preference  on 
Ghe  north  side,  with  a grating  over  it  to  keep 
out  the  birds.  This  air  is  sweeter  and  purer 
than  air  near  the  ground.  If  the  stove  is  a hot- 
air stove,  the  air  simply  passes  through  it,  and 
is  ready  for  delivery ; if  a greenhouse  stove,  a 
coil  of  pipes  filled  with  water  will  be  required. 

Bearing  ia  mind  that  cold  air  falls,  the  air  in 
the  shaft  will  readily  be  drawn  into  the  hot-air 
ohamber,  and  when  warmed  this  same  air  will 
rise,  and  flow  into  any  room  of  the  house  in 
whioh  it  may  be  wanted. 

By  utilising  another  of  our  spare  flues,  the 
air  can  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
by  having  doors  in  the  chimney-breasts  to  fall 
into  the  room3,  it  can  be  admitted  Bimply  and 
inexpensively.  This  air  Bhould  not  take  the 
place  of  grates  in  the  rooms,  but  be  merely  an 
auxiliary  supply ; and  iu  very  oold  weather, 
when  air  for  the  supply  of  the  fire  and  ourselves 
must  be  admitted  into  our  rooms,  it  is  better 
that  it  should  be  warmed  than  oold,  and  will  be 
fouud  to  make  the  entire  room  more  comfort- 
able, and  free  from  draughts.  It  would  be  well 
to  have  an  outlet  from  the  warm  air-chamber 
into  the  stairway,  as,  by  raising  the  air  in  the 
stairs  and  passages  to  an  equal  temperature 
with  the  rooms,  no  draught  will  be  felt  on 
opening  doors. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think  I am  somewhat 
filgety  about  draughts,  but  a long-oontinued 
draught  will  kill  any  living  thing ; even  plants 
placed  in  a draught  will  dwindle  and  die,  and  a 
dry  house  filled  with  pure  air,  and  free  from 
draughts,  is  as  yet  a desideratum. 

Having  now  shown  how  a house  in  the  winter 
time  oan  be  warmed,  and  having  provided  warm 
fresh  air  for  ourselves,  our  fires,  and  our  lights, 
with  an  extraoting-flue  to  oarry  away  the  used- 
up  air  ia  the  upper  part  of  our  rooms,  we  will 
now  see  how  we  can  oool  our  rooms  in  the 
summer  time,  so  as  to  increase  our  enjoyment 
all  the  year  round. 

It  is  usual  to  have  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
roof  a water-tank  for  the  supply  of  the  house, 
into  whioh  water  is  forced  when  there  is  no 
water  inside,  or  pumped  where  none  exists. 

I would  have  two  of  those  tanks,  one  within 
the  other,  the  inner  one  say  2 ft.  eaoh  way 
smaller  than  the  outer  one.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  outer  tank  is  8 ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide, 
and  4 ft.  deep ; the  inner  tank  should  be  6 ft. 
long,  6 ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  deep  ; the  outer  tank 
would  contain  the  water  and  the  inner  tank 
would  be  empty.  Now,  you  will  see  by  this 
simple  means  I get  a volume  of  air  much  cooler 
than  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  if  cooler, 
therefore  heavier,  and  if  I out  a hole  through 
the  bottom  of  the  two  tanks  and  carry  a pipe 
through  the  side  of  the  flue,  the  oold  air  would 
so  surely  fall  wherever  it  is  carried,  as  the 
water  in  the  tank  will  fall  wherever  it  is  led. 
This  room  should  be  connected  with  the  spare 
flae  and  a grating  near  the  top  of  the  chimney- 
shaft,  which  we  have  provided  to  Bnpply  the 
fire  with  air  in  oold  weather,  and  by  reversing 
the  action  of  our  hot-air  shafts,  bearing  in 
mind  that  hot  air  rises  and  that  oold  air  falls, 
we  can  admit  a stream  of  cooled  air  wherever 
we  like. 

In  very  hot  weather  the  temperature  of  the 
water  will  be  raised,  and  when  most  wanted  it 
will  act  most  sluggishly.  To  remedy  this,  blooks 
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in  an  excellent  manner  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons,  and  their  total  cost, 
including  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  reser- 
voir and  some  ether  works  not  mentioned,  will 
be  about  60,0001.  (This  is  altogether  excl naive 
of  the  outlay  at  the  Hammersmith  pnmping 
station.)  The  works  have  been  designed  by  and 
executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer 
to  the  company,  Mr.  Thomas  Hack,  M.In^t.C. E , 
who  expresses  great  satisfaction  with  the  Staf 
fordshire  blae  bricks  supplied  by  Mr.  Hamblet, 
and  with  the  square  pipes  supplied  by  the  Ayles- 
ford  Pottery  Company.  From  the  foregoing 
necessarily  brief  description  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  works  now  completed  possess  some  points 
of  special  interest. 


STONE- WORKING  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  working  of  stone  of  all  kinds  for  building 
purposes  by  suitable  machinery  is  a matter 
whioh  largely  engrosses  the  attention  of  master- 
builders  and  contractors,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  aud  economical  machines,  the  rubbing- 
bed  or  surfacing-machine,  has  of  late  yeara 
come  into  peculiar  notoriety.  The  saving  in 
time  and  labour  by  the  use  of  these  machines  is 
a fact  beyond  dispute,  and  the  iuoreasing 
favour  in  whioh  they  are  held  is  demonstrated 
by  the  call  for  larger  machines.  When  first 
introduced,  machines  of  this  description,  with 
revolving  tables  of  7 ft.  6 in.  or  9 ft.  diameter 
were,  for  the  most  part,  employed.  Then,  when 
their  utility  had  been  fully  established,  and 
large  contracts,  snch  as  the  new  Law  Courts, 
required  an  immense  quantity  of  stone  to  be 
manipulated,  machines  with  tables  of  11  ft. 
diameter  were  required.  This  was  again 
increased  to  13  ft , of  whioh  size  many  machines 
have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years. 

More  lately  a 13- ft.  maohine  with  the  large 
rubbing  surface  which  it  presents  is  found 
insufficient,  and  Messrs.  J.  Rotheroe  Co.,  of 
King  William-street,  have  just  completed  a 
machine  with  a table  14  ft.  diameter  for  one  of 
the  largest  stone- merchants  in  London.  This 
is,  we  believe,  the  first  maohine  of  so  large  a 
diameter  that  has  been  manufactured,  and  it  is  ! 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  trial  has  been 
quite  successful.  Means  are  employed  to  secure 
the  greatest  steadiness  and  truth  when  revolving; 
aud  the  quantity  of  rough  stone  that  can  by  this 
means  be  surfaced  to  a perfectly  even  finish 
places  the  stone.rubbing  bed  in  the  forefront  of 
masons’  machinery. 


BOYLE’S  SYSTEM!  OF  VENTILATING 
SHIPS. 

As  we  announced  a week  or  two  ago,  Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  & Son,  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
and  Glasgow,  wore  awarded  the  prize  of  50 1. 
offered  by  Mr.  ex-Sheriff  Burt  for  the  best 
system  of  ship  ventilation  exhibited  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Shipwrights’  Company’s  very 
interesting  and  valuable  Exhibition  of  Ship 
Models  recently  open  at  the  Fishmongers’  Hall. 
We  append  a few  notes  explanatory  of  the 
Bystem,  which  has  the  great  merit  of  being  auto- 
matic. To  properly  ventilate  any  apartment, 
whether  it  be  a theatre  or  the  saloon  of  an 
ocean-going  steamer,  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  for  the  exit 
of  foul  air.  Ventilation  in  its  true  sense  oannot 
be  effected  by  the  omission  of  either  of  these 
desiderata,  although  it  is  often  attempted. 
Messrs.  Boyle,  as  ventilating  engineers  of  experi- 
ence, have,  it  is  needlees  to  say,  steered  clear  of 
any  such  mistake  or  omission,  and  their  system 
of  ship  ventilation  provides  both  for  the  inlet  of 
fresh  air  and  for  the  exit  of  vitiated  air.  The 
fresh  air  is  admitted  by  their  patent  down-cast 
ventilators,  standing  well  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  top  deck,  and,  by  preference,  to  the  fore 
of  the  extraction  shafts,  so  that  the  passage  of 
the  vessel  across  the  sea  may  as  far  as  possible 
be  made  to  aid  in  the  work  of  ventilation.  The 
mouths  of  the  down-cast  ventilators  are  con- 
structed bo  as  to  readily  deflect  and  direct 
downwards  with  some  velocity  the  air  impinging 
upon  their  interior,  and  the  air  thus  deflected  is 
carried  downwards  and  forwards  through  main 
trunks  or  pipes,  disposed  as  occasion  may 
necessitate,  and  tapped  at  intervals  by  ver- 
tical tubas  with  open  ends  some  4 ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  engine- 
room,  or  other  part  of  the  ship.  The  mouth 
of  Messrs.  Boyle’s  down-cast  ventilator,  as 
applied  to  ships,  is  ingeniously  constructed  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  immediate  escape  (through 
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a series  of  louvres)  on  to  the  deck  of  any  rain 
or  sea  water  that  may  find  its  way  down  the 
mouth  of  the  ventilator.  These  inlet  ventilators, 
it  may  be  stated,  are  fixtures,  have  no  movable 
parts,  are  perfectly  water-tight,  aud  can  be 
kept  in  action  in  any  weather.  So  much  for 
the  means  taken  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  interior  of  a ship.  It  only 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  is  effected  by  mean?  of  Messrs. 
Boyle’s  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators,  fixed 
above  the  deck,  and  directly  communicating  by 
shafts  with  openings  made  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
saloon  or  other  parts  of  the  ship.  These  air- 
pump  extraction  ventilators  possess  the  great 
merits  of  being  fixtures,  having  no  movable  parts ; 
of  being  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining 
a powerful  up  current,  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  wind ; and  of  being  free  from 
down-draught,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
louvres.  With  these  extracting  ventilators  fixed 
abaft  the  inlet  ventilators,  the  circulation  of  air 
into  and  out  of  the  ship  is  naturally  facilitated  by 
the  passage  of  the  vessel.  The  system  is  appli- 
cable to  both  sailing  vessels  and  steam  vessels, 
but  iB  particularly  adapted  to  steam  vessels,  as 
the  rapi  I motion  of  the  latter  is  calculated, 
even  in  calm  weather,  to  cause  a plentiful  and 
continuous  supply  of  air  to  impinge  against  the 
mouths  of  the  inlet-ventilators,  and  to  be 
carried  down  into  the  ship,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  effectiveness  of  the  air-pump  or  ex- 
tracting ventilators  will  be  increased. 

Messrs.  Boyle’s  system  of  ventilating  ships  is 
but  an  adaptation,  with  one  or  two  necessary 
modifications,  of  their  system  of  house  ventila- 
tion. It  is,  we  should  say,  likely  to  oome  into 
extensive  use,  and  has  already,  we  understand, 
received  the  favourable  notioe  of  many  distin- 
guished  experts  and  authorities  in  shipping  and 
naval  matters,  including  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


ENGINEERING  IN  SUFFOLK. 

The  following  letter,  with  stamped  envelope 
for  reply,  has  been  sent  to  ns  in  perfect  good 
faith.  We  omit  the  writer’s  name ; it  is  the 
system,  not  the  persons,  we  object  to  : — 

Sir, — I am  a farmer  deputed  by  the  parish 
to  superintend  the  building  of  a bridge  (in 
lieu  of  old  one)  across  a river  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a b ig. 

Can  I do  better  than  devise  an  arch  of  femi- 
oircular  form  ? I would  not  mind  sending 
2s.  6d.  for  the  best  kind  of  drawing  for  such 
purpose.  It  requires  to  be  11  ft.  span,  rising  not 
more  than  4 ft  6 in.  Some  years  ago  (twenty) 
1 was  very  successful  in  conBtruot'ng  a break- 
water of  10  ft.  fall  on  a pure  sand,  which  has 
stood  the  floods  Bince.  Perhaps  you  can  direct 
me  to  some  book  of  drawings. 

I am  not  a regular  subscriber  to  your  paper. 

Eadingham. 


THE  GRECIAN  THEATRE  FOR  SALE. 

On  Monday  last  the  lease  of  the  well-known 
East  End  theatre  the  “ Grecian  ” was  offered  for 
sale  at  Masons’  Hall  Tavern  by  Messrs.  Taber- 
nacle & Co.  The  sale  included  the  Eagle 
Tavern,  together  with  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
ball-room,  and  pleasure-grounds  attached,  the 
whole  of  the  property  occupying  an  area  of 
about  one  acre.  The  theatre  was  rebuilt  only  a 
few  years  ago,  a view  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  appearing  in  the  Builder  at  the  time. 
It  was  stated  that  the  auditorium  is  capable 
of  accommodating  5,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
eighteen  private  boxes.  All  th9  scenery  and 
fixtures  of  the  theatre  and  the  grounds,  except 
the  refreshment-bars,  were  included  in  the  sale. 
The  whole  of  the  premises  were  said  to  be  held 
for  terms  expiring  in  September,  1898,  at  rentals 
amounting  to  3651 , but  it  was  explained  that 
the  nnderlettings  amount -d  to  4411.,  showing  an 
annual  profit  rental.  These  underlettings  were 
stated  to  consist  of  the  stables,  billiard-room, 
gallery  in  the  theatre,  weighiog-maohine,  and 
shooting-gallery,  and  the  cash  taken  in  the 
cloak-room,  this  last  item  being  set  down  at 
1411.  The  particulars  stated  that  the  vendor, 
if  desired,  would  take  from  the  purchaser  an 
under-lease  of  the  theatre  and  ball-room  in  the 
rear,  at  a rental  of  1,0001.  a year  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term,  the  purchaser  to  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  supplying  all  refreshments, 
and  the  vendor  undertaking  to  keep  the  theatre 
and  ball-room  open  during  the  term  of  the  under- 
. lease.  The  auctioneer,  in  introducing  the  pro- 
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perty,  adverted  to  the  great  suocess  whioh  had 
uniformly  attended  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  for  many  years  past,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Messrs.  Conquest  and  others, 
observing  that  Mr.  Clark,  the  present  proprietor, 
and  now  the  vendor,  had  been  equally  suc- 
cessful. The  biddings  commenced  at  12,000Z., 
and  by  advanoes  of  1,000Z.  and  5001.  each  the 
property  was  brought  up  to  18,0001 , when  the 
biddings  stopped,  on  whioh  the  auctioneer  said 
the  property  could  not  be  sold  for  that  sum.  It 
was  then  withdrawn,  the  auctioneer  naming 
21,0001.  as  the  reserve. 


REGENT’S  CANAL  AND  DOCKS 
RAILWAY. 

On  Tuesday,  after  an  investigation  whioh 
occupied  seventeen  days,  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  declared  the  preamble 
of  this  Bill  proved.  In  sanctioning  the  under- 
taking the  Chairman  announced  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  decided  that  in  oonstruoting  the 
railway  no  part  of  the  waterway  of  the  canal 
should  be  interrupted  for  more  than  ten  days  at 
a time,  and  that  no  such  interruption  should 
occur  more  than  twice  in  one  year.  The  Com- 
mittee further  stipulated  that  the  waterway 
was  to  be  kept  open  for  the  full  twenty-four 
hours  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays.  The 
Committee  also  made  it  a condition  that  the 
tolls  on  the  canal  should  not  exceed  those 
aotaally  taken  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  subjeot 
to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Riilway  Commission. 

Ic  was  stated  in  the  committee-room  that  the 
cost  of  the  seventeen  days’  inquiry  will  amount 
to  about  10,0001.,  of  which  the  fees  paid  to  the 
formidable  array  of  counsel  engaged,  and  the 
several  eminent  engineers  who  appeared  to  give 
evidence  for  and  against  the  Bill,  will  form  a 
considerable  proportion.  The  coat  of  the  under- 
taking is  estimated  at  8,000,0001.,  or  about  half 
a million  per  mile. 


A RESPECTED  CLERK  OF  THE  WORKS. 

We  mentioned  briefly  last  week  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Jas.  Babb,  the  clerk  of  the  works 
at  Truro  Cathedral : he  had  but  reached  his 
39th  birthday.  The  burial  took  place  on  Satur- 
day in  last  week.  His  aged  father  from  London, 
and  three  sisters,  followed  him  to  his  last 
resting-place ; and,  headed  by  the  Lord  Bishop, 
so  did  almost  the  whole  of  Truro’s  inhabitants, 
all  mourners  in  the  ttue  Bense  of  the  word.  The 
cathedral  choir  assembled  in  their  robes,  and 
san'  two  hymns  over  the  coffin  as  ic  lay,  not 
many  yards  from  the  corner  stone  laid  two  years 
ago.  Then,  the  Bishop  spoke  some  suitable 
words  to  the  110  cathedral  workmen,  who,  all 
arrayed  in  white  aprons  trimmed  with  black 
ribbon,  stood  around.  In  the  cemetery  the  ser- 
vice was  read  by  Canons  Mason  and  Harvey  and 
Chanoellor  Whitaker,  the  Lord  Bishop  pro- 
nouncing the  benediction.  Canons  Phillpotts 
and  Vautier,  as  well  as  ten  other  olergymen, 
were  also  present  in  their  robes ; and  amongst 
the  mourners  were  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Shillit oe,  the  contractor,  and  Air.  T.  Shillitoe, 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  and  others.  The  coffin  is  of 
oak,  and  was  hidden  by  the  wreaths  of  flowers 
laid  upon  it.  Mr.  Babb  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Pearson  from  boyhood.  Amongst  the 
principal  works  he  had  carried  out  is  a church 
at  Speke,  near  Liverpool;  St.  John’s  Church, 
Red  Lion-square,  Holborn ; and  St.  John  the 
Baptist  Church,  Darlington,  Devon.  Mr.  Robert 
Swaine,  who  has  been  acting  at  Mr.  Pearson’s 
new  Church  of  St.  John,  Norwood,  opened  on 
Monday  last  (May  22),  will  take  Mr.  Bubb’s 
place.  The  choir  is  now  built  up  some  25  ft.  to 
30  It.  above  the  nave  floor-line. 


The  Bute  Docks,  Cai’diff. — The  preamble 
of  the  Bute  Dock  Bill  has  been  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  profits 
of  the  dooks  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
have  only  been  3j;  per  cent.,  but  the  value  of 
Lord  Bute’s  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  docks  lias 
been  increased  to  a fabulous  extent.  The  present 
lord  and  his  father  have  (according  to  the  Mining 
Journal ) spent  two  millions  and  a half  of  money 
on  the  docks,  and  it  is  proposed  to  spend  another 
500,0001.  on  the  Roath  Dook,  for  whioh  powers 
are  now  being  asked  to  enable  the  work  to 
prooeed. 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-seventh  election  of  pensioners  on 
the  funds  of  this  Institution  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  inst,,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair.  For  the  four  vacancies  which 
existed  there  were  eix  candidates,  whose  names, 
and  the  number  of  votes  they  received,  were  as 
follow  : — William  Adams,  aged  62,  310  votes  ; 
John  Cooper,  aged  79  (second  application), 
1,672  votes;  Robert  John  Dutton,  aged  60,  175 
votes;  James  Keyes,  aged  77,  988  votes; 
Jonathan  Parsons,  aged  67  (second  application), 
986  votes;  and  Charles  Wood,  aged  60,  209 
votes.  The  successful  candidates  were  there- 
fore declared  to  be  Messrs.  Adams,  Cooper, 
Keyes,  and  Parsons.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the 
scrutineers,  checkers  of  votes,  and  ohairman, 
were  moved,  seconded,  and  adopted,  the  gentle- 
men taking  part  in  the  proceedings  including 
Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling,  T.  G.  Smith,  W.  Scrivener, 
— Head,  and  Cruttenden. 


STREET  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — I observe  that  in  your  issue  of  the  13th 
inst.  some  very  simple  and  well-recognised  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  necessity  of  arranging  streets, 
where  practicable,  so  that  they  shall  be  well 
ventilated,  are  founded  upon  some  alleged  statis- 
tical facts  as  to  the  prevalence  of  heart  disease 
and  dropsy  in  certain  conditions,  which  are  of  a 
much  more  doubtful  character.  Most  persons 
who  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  re- 
turns of  deaths,  especially  in  large  districts, 
whore  opportunities  exist  for  comparing  the 
values  of  these  documents,  know  how  utterly 
unreliable  are  the  statements  which  they  con- 
tain as  to  these  two  causes  of  deaths  in  par- 
ticular. Apart  from  the  considerations  that 
dropsy  is  in  all  cases  only  a collateral  symptom, 
and  never  a primary  cause  of  death,  that  both 
it  and  heart  disease  may  be  due  to  a variety  of 
oauses,  and  that  the  term  “ heai  t disease  ” is  itself 
so  vague  as  to  have  no  definite  value  at  all,  it  is 
within  my  own  experience  at  least  that  the  use 
of  these  terms  is  very  muoh  a matter  of  intel- 
lectual idiosynorasy  on  the  part  of  the  certify- 
ing doctor.  Some  doctors  see  heart  disease  in 
most  of  the  persons  they  attend,  especially  in 
I the  case  of  elderly  people,  whilst  others  are 
I more  discriminating  in  their  diagnosis,  and  look 
i behind  the  heart  symptoms  to  their  causes, 
i Hence  it  may  happen  that  in  the  Bame  looality 

I the  death  oeitifioatss  of  one  doctor  might  indi- 
cate an  alarming  prevalence  of  heart  disease, 

, whilst  those  of  another  would  show  only  a 
} normal  quantity.  How  utterly  absurd,  then,  it 
i is  to  attempt  to  base  any  trustworthy  generali- 
i sations  upon  such  unsubstantial  foundations  as 
^ these.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any 
:i  inferences  as  to  the  prevalence  of  heart  disease 
'i  or  dropsy  drawn  from  the  records  of  mortality 
i as  they  are  available  at  preseut,  are  not  worth 
l the  paper  on  which  they  may  be  written. 

A Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD 
APPOINTMENTS. 

I Sir, — Will  some  one  kindly  inform  me  whether  a 
||  Local  Board  have  the  power  to  appoint  aclerk  of  works 

i on  sewerage  works,  and  whose  appointment  has  to 

I I be  verified  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  without 
(I  the  appointment  being  duly  advertised  ; or  whether 
ii  it  is  competent  for  a Local  Board  to  appoint  any 
b one,  and  in  any  manner  (as  a clerk  of  works)  they 
L may  please,  and  at  the  high  salary  (for  a town  of 
31  5,000  inhabitants)  of  three  guineas  per  week,  well 
C knowing  that  the  person  appointed  has  private 
I Dractice  as  an  architect  and  surveyor  in  two  places, 
w as  well  as  another  public  appointment. 

i Also  whether,  when  a member  of  a Local  Board 
6'  gives  notice  that  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Board  he  shall  propose  the  name  of  a certain 
^person  for  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  works, 

; at  a special  meeting  a fortnight  after  notice  had 
ni  been  given,  the  Board  can  legally  make  such 
>; appointment,  and  thus  frustrate  tho  intentions  of 
|i  ratepayers  from  protesting  against  such  an  appoint- 
i ment  being  made  without  a person  being  advertised 
4 'for  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  required  ? 

J.  R. 


The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have 
kindly  consented  to  open,  on  the  26th  of  June 
next,  the  Convalescent  Home  for  Poor  Children, 
which  has  been  erected  on  West  Hill-road,  St. 
igLeonard’s-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hill 
are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  C.  Hughes,  of  St. 
• Leonard’s,  is  the  bnilder. 


GARSTON  WESLEYAN  CHURCH,  BANKS 
ROAD. 

New  premises  being  required,  the  trustees  re- 
quested the  architect  of  their  old  building  to 
compete  for  the  new  building  with  tho  “Inspector 
of  Nuisances”  to  tho  Local  Board,  which  distinction 
the  former  having  declined,  plans  by  the  latter 
were  at  once  accepted,  together  with  estimates, 
amounting  to  nearly  1,400/. 

Tho  following  memoranda  from  the  plans,  &c. , 
will  be  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proposed 
structure  Proportion  of  church  very  short.  Tran- 
septs (the  entire  width  of  the  site)  deep  and  narrow, 
and  what  are  called  tho  “ isles  ” 3 ft.  wide.  School- 
room behind  tho  chapel  only  29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  yet 
26  ft.  high,  whilst  the  span  of  tho  roof  is  lengthways 
to  tho  room,  and  the  light  only  from  a dormer  at 
each  end,  the  cills  of  which  are  about  14  ft.  above 
the  school  floor.  Infants’  room  adjoins  the  school- 
rooms, and  has  large  folding  door  or  screen  between, 
the  windows  on  one  side  opening  principally  into 
the  boiler  room,  the  upper  portion  only  being  free 
to  tho  light  and  air.  There  are  also  six  small  class- 
rooms and  keeper’s  cottage,  three  of  the  former 
entered  only  from  the  schoolroom,  and  two  lighted 
from  the  roof  ; class-rooms  and  schoolroom  alike 
being  entered  from  passages  but  3 ft.  wide,  and 
some  of  the  inner  doors  aro  to  have  one  or  more  steps 
in  the  openings.  What,  however,  is  very  remark- 
able as  emanating  from  the  Local  Board’s  ‘ ‘ Inspector 
of  Nuisances”  is  tho  fact  that  all  the  school-yard 
and  w.c.  spaco  consists  of  passages  3 ft.  wide  or 
thereabouts,  an  arrangement  eminently  calculated 
to  secure  the  permanent  attention  of  the  official  in 
question.  Architect. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Preston. — In  the  oourse  of  last  year  the  Man- 
chester and  County  Bank  purchased  a site  for  a 
new  bank  in  Church-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Town-hall,  adjoining  the  Legs  of  Man  Hotel,  and 
extending  some  distance  down  Mainsprit-weind. 
The  designs  for  the  new  building  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd,  archi- 
tects, of  Manchester.  The  building  will  cover 
about  400  square  yards  of  land,  and  will  have  a 
frontage  of  41  ft.  6 in.  to  Church-Btreet.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  not  only  apartments  for  the 
business  of  the  bank,  but  also  a residence  for  a 
clerk  or  caretaker:  hence  the  main  front  will  be 
three  stories  towards  the  street,  and  carried  to 
a height  of  about  48  ft.  above  the  footpath. 
The  style  chosen  is  late  Tudor,  verging  on 
Jacobean.  The  contract  for  the  building  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  R Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester. 

-The  new  County  Offices  are  approaohing 

completion.  They  are  intended  to  provide 
requisite  accommodation  for  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  treasurer, 
the  auditor,  and  other  officials  engaged  in  county 
business,  besides  the  several  offices  for  these 
departments.  The  buildings  in  coarse  of  com- 
pletion Have  a frontage  towards  Fisbergate  of 
57  ft.,  and  towards  Pitt-streeb  of  152  ft., 
exclusive  of  an  adjacent  sma’l  building 
in  that  street  intended  for  a residence 
for  a caretaker.  Including  this  building 
and  an  intervening  gateway,  the  extent  of 
frontage  in  Pitt-street  is  181  ft.  Towards 
Fishergate  the  facade  is  continuous,  and  groups 
with  that  of  the  head-quarters  of  police.  The 
Pitt-street  fa9ade  is  similar  in  character,  but 
somewhat  differently  treated.  The  character  of 
the  design  is  a modification  of  the  style  prevail- 
ing in  this  oonntryinthe  reigns  of  El  zibeth  and 
James  I.,  partaking  rather  of  that  known  as 
Jacobean  than  of  that  of  the  earlier  period.  It 
is  simple  in  detail,  the  external  faces  of  the  wall 
being  of  red  pressed  briok,  with  si  one  strings, 
cornice,  window-quoins,  mullions,  and  other 
dressings.  In  order  to  utilise  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  area  of  ground  afforded  by  the 
Bite,  an  open  inner  oourt  is  formed,  around  two 
sides  of  whioh  offices  and  other  apartments  are 
grouped.  On  the  first  floor  a court-room  is 
provided,  62  ft.  by  45  ft.,  and  36  ft.  high,  with 
an  open-timber  roof  iu  character  with  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  building.  The  court  is 
lighted  by  a lantern-lighb  in  the  roof,  and  by 
large  windows  with  semicircular  heads,  having 
stone  mullions  and  transoms.  These  it  is  pro- 
posed to  glaze  with  lead-lights  of  suitable 
design,  containing  some  heraldic  glass  by  Messrs. 
Shrigley  & Hunt,  to  whom  it  is  intended  to 
entrust  the  decorations  of  the  walls  and  the  roof 
of  the  coart.  The  floors  of  the  corridors  and  the 
record  rooms  are  carried  on  brick  arches,  the 
oorridor  floors  being  laid  with  marble  concrete 
of  a grey  tone,  by  Mr.  Oppenbeimer.  The  court 
and  the  oorridors  are  warmed  by  hot-water 
pipes,  the  apparatus  in  use  being  that  of  Messrs. 
Metcalf  & Dilwortb,  of  Preston,  with  their 
patent  boile'S.  Mr.  John  Walmsley,  of  PrestOD, 


is  the  general  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the 
building;  Messrs.  David  Tullis  & Son  have  done 
the  mason’s  work  as  sub-contractors  to  Mr. 
Walmsley;  Messrs.  Walmsley  & Co.  have  done 
the  plumbing,  plastering,  &c.,  also  as  sub- 
contractors. The  furniture  for  the  building  is 
beiDg  provided  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Coupland,  of 
PreBton.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  County 
Offices  will  be  25,000/.  of  which  2,500/.  is  for  the 
land.  The  Constabulary  Offices  cost  19,000/. 
Thns  the  cost  to  the  county  of  the  entire  block 
is  41,000/. 

Chard. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Chard  Town  Council,  the  mayor  (Mr.  Snmner 
Toms)  proposed  that  a Corn  Exchange  Bhould 
be  provided  for  the  town.  He  anticipated  that 
the  corn  dealers  and  those  interested  in  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  corn  would  receive  the  pro- 
posal with  thanks,  and  the  market  would  be 
thereby  much  improved.  A movement  is  on 
foot  with  the  corporation  to  build  a large  public 
hall  for  the  town,  which  will  be  utilised  for  all 
public  purposes,  and  the  coat  of  whioh  will  be 
nearly  1,000/.  The  proposed  Corn  Exchange 
will  be  built  in  connexion  with  the  same  soheme, 
a committee  being  appointed  to  obtain  plans  and 
specifications,  &o. 


MuoIiS. 

Die  Sicherheit  der  Person  im  Theater.  By  Prof. 

A.  Puokop.  Briinn  : R.  M.  Rohrer.  1882. 
This  is  a reprint,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  a series 
of  articles  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
QHsterreichische  Verbands  - Feuericehr  - Zeitung. 
The  safety  of  theatre-goers  is  first  generally 
treated,  and  a great  deal  that  has  been  said  by 
M.  Folsch  and  others  on  the  subjeot  is  here 
repeated.  The  practical  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
dealing  with  the  construction  of  theatres,  also 
travels  over  much  of  the  same  ground.  The 
little  work  is  a good  rtSsumd  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  question.  It  includes  a number 
of  plans  and  sections  of  existing  theatres,  together 
with  details  of  iron  curtains. 


HUsallanm 

Suggested  Duplex  Bridg-e  over  the 
Thames.— Last  week  a number  of  gentlemen 
assembled  by  invitation  at  the  offices  of  Mr. 
Grace,  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-Btreet,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  model  of  a patent 
duplex  bridge  proposed  to  be  erected  over  the 
Thames  east  of  London  Bridge.  The  plan  is 
substantially  the  same  as  was  shown  a few  years 
ago  when  the  question  was  before  the  public. 
Suoh  a bridge  would,  it  is  urged,  insure  uninter- 
rupted continuity  of  vehicular  and  general  traffic, 
at  the  same  time  affording  facility  for  passing 
the  largest  ships  and  steamers  with  highest  masts 
to  and  from  the  wharfs  between  it  and  London 
Bridge.  The  vessels  would  be  admitted  at  either 
end,  whilst  the  road-traffio  would  be  diverted 
only  for  a few  moments,  when  the  swing  portion 
of  one  end  of  the  ttructure  wou'd  be  opened  cr 
closed;  but  in  no  case  would  the  traffio  be 
stopped  ; and  even  a diversion  would  be  com- 
paratively rare,  as  it  was  stated  that  the 
average  number  of  ships  which  would  pass 
daring  the  day  was  not  above  sixteen.  The 
height  of  the  bridge  above  1 igh-water  mark 
would  be  29  ft.  6 in.,  the  roadway  would  be 
50  ft.  wide  ; the  gradients  on  the  north  side  1 in 
100,  on  the  south  side  1 in  35  at  present,  but 
when  Bermondsey  improvements  are  effected 
will  be  about  1 in  45.  The  material  is  proposed 
to  be  iron  and  steel.  The  width  of  the  water- 
way for  high-masted  vessels  would  be  50  ft.  or 
more,  up  to  70  ft.  if  required  ; the  length  between 
the  swing-bridges  would  be  300  ft.,  but  would 
admit  longer  vessels ; the  height  of  the  bridge 
at  high  water,  under  any  navigable  part,  would 
be  about  29  ft.  The  co9t,  it  is  estima'ed  by 
competent  persons,  would  be  under  400,000/., 
including  the  bridge  and  its  approaches. 

International  Electrical  Exhibition  at 
Vienna. — It  is  proposed  to  hold,  this  autumn, 
an  electrical  exhibition  at  Vienna,  the  Rotunda, 
in  the  Prater,  having  been  placed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
influential  committee  which  has  been  formed. 
The  leading  electricians  of  Austria,  Belgium, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  have 
promised  their  support.  A member  of  the 
Vienna  committee  will  shortly  arrive  in  London 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
intending  English  exhibitors. 
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Society  for  tlie  Encouragement  of  the 
Pine  Arts. — A lecture,  by  Dr.  Phene,  on 
“ Historical  Outlines  traced  in  Early  Art 
Symbolism,”  was  delivered  at  No.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  the  25th  of  May.  The  lecturer 
approached  his  subjeot  in  the  first  instance  by 
illustrations  of  art  symbolism  in  connexion  with 
reoorded  historical  events.  Taking  a few  letters 
of  several  Oriental  alphabets,  and  showing  from 
their  original  names  and  forms  that  they  were 
merely  the  outlines  of  weapons,  or  pastoral  or 
domestio  objects,  names  of  trees,  boats,  &c.,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  indications  they 
gave  of  warlike,  pastoral,  maritime,  arborescent, 
or  other  occupations  of  the  people  using  such 
alphabets,  were  supported  by  historical  accounts 
of  those  nations.  Thus,  the  Assyrians  were 
warlike,  the  Egyptians  contemplative,  the 
Phoenicians  were  navigators,  the  Irish  dwelt  in 
primeval  forests,  &o.  Taking  a secondary  view 
of  the  same  letters,  he  showed  how  they  repre- 
sented the  forms  and  emblems  of  their  deities, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  their  worship.  Thus  the 
oircle  would  be  the  sun,  the  eye  of  God,  and 
eternity,  the  great  0 (Q),  A (Aleph)  represent- 
ing a head  of  horned  oattle,  became  the  horns 
of  Astarte  or  Isis,  and  followed  by  B (Beth), 
the  house,  became  Beth-el,  the  House  of  the 
God,  &c.  The  hieroglyphics,  as  indicated  by 
the  name,  represented  the  objects  of  worship 
in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mythological  exist- 
enoes,  astronomical,  and  probably  other  scien- 
tific formulae.  Passing  on  to  their  architecture, 
he  Bhowed  the  sedate,  sombre  disposition  of  the 
Egyptians  in  their  heavy  style  and  gloomy 
retreats,  telling  throughout  of  the  tomb ; and 
the  daring  aspirations  of  the  Greeks.  These 
features  exhibited  the  characters  of  each  people. 

The  London  Unemployed. — The  Committee 
in  course  of  formation  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
employed in  London  met  in  conference  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel.  Lord 
Thurlow  occupied  the  chair.  Some  twenty 
fresh  letters  of  sympathy  from  gentlemen  of 
position  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ten  fresh 
names  were  added  to  the  Committee,  including 
three  peers  and  three  members  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Thurlow  made  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  and  pointed  out  at  best  the 
impossibility  of  this  country  feeding  its  own 
people  by  home  produoe.  Emigration  was,  he 
Baid,  the  only  cure,  and  he  was  in  favour  of 
State  emigration,  but  feared  that  it  would  not 
be  brought  about  yet.  His  opinion  was  that  a 
Belf-snpporting  association  would  work  well,  and 
he  was  studying  a scheme  which  he  hoped  soon 
to  submit  to  the  Committee.  His  communi- 
cation with  the  Canadian  Government  was 
highly  satisfactory.  Several  clergymen  and 
ministers  having  spoken,  the  Committee  ad- 
journed until  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

Proposed  New  Workhouse  Accommoda- 
tion. for  the  Holborn  Union. — Allusion  has 
lately  been  made  to  the  extremely  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  old  buildings  of  the 
Holborn  Union  in  Gray’s  Inn-road.  We  now 
learn  that  a meeting  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  of  the  whole  Board  of  Guardians  has 
been  held,  at  which  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  the 
architect,  submitted  plans  whioh  were  approved 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  the  City- 
road  workhouse,  to  provide  accommodation  for 
528  inmates  at  a cost  of  15,8401.,  and  a dining- 
hall  to  hold  650  at  a oost  of  3,0001.,  making  a 
total  of  18,8401.,  exclusive  of  the  furniture,  &o., 
but  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  Board  at  their 
meeting  last  week, — a break-up  resulting  from 
“ a scene  ” of  great  disorder  arising  through  a 
personal  matter, — prevented  the  subject  from 
being  brought  forward. 

Lead  Poisoning. — Dr.  Rennert,  of  Frank- 
fort, has  been  making  investigation  into  the 
hygienio  condition  of  eleven  families,  with 
seventy-nine  children,  living  in  a village  in 
Hesse,  where  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  glazing  of  earthenware, 
and  who  Buffer  largely  from  chronic  lead- 
poisoning.  He  attributes  to  this  cause  the  high 
mortality,  amounting  to  50  per  cent.,  of  the 
children  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  life ; 
the  survivors  suffer  from  hydrocephalus,  an 
enormous  size  of  the  head. 

Radcliffe. — The  Co-operative  Society  is  now 
engaged  in  extending  their  boundaries  by  erect- 
ing a new  branch  store  at  Chapelfield.  They 
are  also  about  to  build  fifty  new  houses,  which 
they  will  sell  to  their  members  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Maxwell  & 
Tuke,  of  Princes-street,  Manchester,  who  erected 
the  central  store  a few  years  ago  at  a oost  of 
over  13,0001. 


Remarkable  Charge  of  Fraud.— At  the 
Highgate  Police  Court,  Mr.  James  Wesley  Reed, 
calling  himself  an  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
Tollington  Park,  Hornsey-rise,  was  charged  with 
obtaining  17 2.  from  Mr.  Henry  Cooper,  builder, 
of  Finchley,  on  the  pretence  that  Mr.  Cooper 
was  employed  by  him,  as  agent  for  one  Williams 
(whose  Christian  name  the  defendant  said  he 
did  not  know),  to  build  a house  at  Barnet  for 
1,3632.,  whereas  no  house  was  intended  to  be 
built.  Mr.  Wells,  solicitor,  prosecuted  ; Mr. 
Williams,  solicitor,  defended  : — 

Mr.  Wells  said  at  the  end  of  last  year  or  the 
commencement  of  this,  Mr.  Cooper  was  applied  to 
by  the  defendant  to  know  if  he  would  tender  for  the 
erection  of  a house  at  Barnet  Common.  If  he  would, 
he  was  to  send  5s.  to  him  for  the  bill  of  quantities. 
Mr.  Cooper  replied  that  he  would  tender,  seut  the 
5s.,  and  duly  received  the  bill.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bill  it  was  stated  that  the  surveyor’s  charges  for  the 
quantities  would  be  two  per  cent. , to  be  paid  out  of 
the  first  instalment,  and  51.  5s.  in  addition  for 
incidental  expenses.  On  January  17th  last,  Mr. 
Cooper  delivered  the  tender  to  Mr.  Reed.  He  did 
not  hear  from  the  defendant  until  February  21st, 
when  the  defendant  informed  him  that  his  tender 
for  1,3632.  was  accepted.  Mr.  Cooper  asked  him  for 
whom  the  house  was  to  be  built.  The  defendant 
replied  that  it  was  for  a client  of  his  named  Williams. 
Mr.  Cooper  remarked,  “I  suppose  he  is  all  right?  ” 
to  which  the  defendant  replied,  “ He  is  a very  good 
man  indeed."  After  advancing  172.  on  account  of 
the  payment  for  quantities,  Mr.  Cooper  discovered 
that  no  such  house  was  to  be  built.  The  Bench 
committed  the  defendant  for  trial  at  the  Juno 
Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  but  agreed 
to  accept  bail,  himself  in  40/.,  with  two  sureties  in 
20/.  each,  or  one  surety  in  40/. 

“Great  Paul.” — Just  before  going  to  press 
on  Thursday  evening,  we  made  inquiries  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  as  to  the  progress  made  to- 
wards getting  the  great  bell  into  its  destined 
position.  We  found  that  it  had  been  got  fairly 
inside  the  doorway  of  the  tower  (with  only 
about  half  an  inch  to  spare,  after  cutting  away 
the  masonry  at  the  bottom  of  each  Bide  of  the 
door),  and  that,  still  on  its  wooden  platform,  it 
was  being  pushed  by  powerful  screw-jacks  up 
the  inolined  way  (necessitated  by  the  rising  of 
the  arch  of  the  crypt)  to  the  oentre  of  the  lower 
landing  of  the  great  staircase.  This  position  it  was 
expected  to  reaoh  an  hour  or  two  later.  The  two 
ropes,  each  6 in.  in  oiroumference,  and  whioh 
have  been  lent  by  the  authorities  of  H.M.  Ord- 
nance Department,  Woolwich,  are,  with  the 
other  tackle  and  appliances  required,  in  position 
ready  for  hauling  up  the  bell,  which  operation 
is  expeoted  to  be  commenced  this  (Friday) 
morning,  the  26th,  and  to  last  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours.  The  operations  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose,  the  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  who  has  been  unremitting  in  his 
anxious  labours.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough 
(a  member  of  the  firm  from  whose  foundry  the 
bell  comes),  is  also  present  to  render  help. 

Royal  Italian  Opera  House. — A genuine 
delight  was  expressed  by  a very  crowded  house 
on  Monday  last  with  the  opera  “ Mignon,”  as 
produced  at  Covent  Garden.  Madame  Albani 
( Mignon ) was  truly  in  full  song,  and  well  de- 
served the  applause  bestowed.  Her  acting  also 
was  in  good  keeping  with  her  vocalisation.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  when  the  opera  would  ter- 
minate was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  more 
encores  were  not  enforced.  We  must  also  offer 
a word  of  praise  to  Madame  Valleria  (Filina), 
and  also  to  M.  Gailhard  ( Lotario ).  There  ap- 
peared a nervousness  on  the  part  of  Signor 
Lestellier  (Ouglielmo)  which  caused  a weakness 
in  his  voice.  The  opera  was  well  mounted,  but 
the  dance  of  the  Gipsies  might  be  improved. 
The  main  interest,  however,  on  Monday  evening 
centred  in  the  Mignon  of  Madame  Albani,  whioh 
was  a truly  delightful  performance. 

King  v.  The  Mayor,  Corporation,  &c., 
of  Leamington. — On  this  special  case  being 
called  on,  in  the  Queen’s  Benoh  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  Tuesday  last  (before 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr.  Justice  Watkin 
Williams),  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff,  was  happy  to  inform  the  Court  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  come  to  between  his 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Mellor,  Q.C.  (who  appeared 
for  the  defendants)  and  himself,  and  judgment 
would  be  entered  by  consent  for  the  plaintiff 
for  1,0002.,  each  party  to  pay  their  own  costs. 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  balance 
of  an  account  for  and  labour  done,  &o.,  under  a 
contract  to  erect  waterworks  at  Leamington. 
The  defendants  contested  their  liability  on  the 
ground  that  theoontraot  was  not  under  seal,  and 
judgment  was  so  entered  accordingly. 


Qneenborougli  Pier,  near  Sheerness,  the 
property  of  the  Londou,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company,  by  whom  it  was  used  for 
their  Continental  traffic  vid  Flushing,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 
inst.  The  oost  of  the  pier  is  stated  at  60,0002. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  employes  of  the  Com- 
pany, named  Harry  Histed,  met  his  death  in  the 
disaster.  At  the  inquest  held  on  his  body, 
evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  fire 
originated  under  the  baggage-room,  but  there  : 
was  nothing  to  show  how  it  ocourred.  There  was 
no  luggage  in  the  room,  and  there  were  no  in-  . 
flammable  goods  on  the  pier.  The  inquest  was  : 
adjourned  for  a week. 

Diacliromos. — This  is  the  name  given  by  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Chalk  Webb  to  the  results  of  his  : 
patented  invention  for  Btaining  wood,  for  the  : 
sale  of  which  a limited  liability  company,  with 
offices  at  49,Finsbury-pavement,has  been  formed.  , 
The  invention  oonsists  in  so  staining  wood  as  to  : 
resemble  specimens  of  hand-paintiDg  or  inlaid 
wood,  at  one-fourth  the  oost  of  the  latter  pro-  • 
cesses.  As  the  name  signifies,  the  colour  per- 
forates the  wood,  rendering  it  practically  in- 
destructible. It  is  applicable  to  every  species  i 
of  decorative  household  furniture.  It  is  specially  ; 
suitable  for  flooring,  and  contracts  have  already  j 
been  entered  into  for  tbu3  ornamenting  two  i 
churohes,  besides  many  banks  and  other  i 
buildings. 

Helliwell’s  Patent  Roof  Covering. — The  < 
weak  plaoes  in  roofs  oovered  with  corrugated  c 
or  plain  galvanised  iron  Bheets  are  where  holes  s 
are  punched  in  them  for  the  rivets  and  nails 
used  for  fixing  them;  the  metal  there  .begins i 
to  corrode  and  wear  away.  By  Mr.  Helliwell’s 
new  patent  system  none  of  these  holes  are  ( 
required,  and  these  materials  may  be  used  in  i 
many  cases  in  lieu  of  slated  roofs  with  much  ! 
advantage.  The  system  adopted  Beems  a very 
good  one.  It  allows  for  contraction  and  ex-i 
pansion,  [and  the  work  can  be  easily  taken  to: 
pieces  for  removal. 

The  Mersey  Tunnel. — On  Tuesday,  thei 
Seleot  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
sanctioned  a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a rail-i 
way  on  each  side  of  the  river  in  continuation  of: 
the  tunnel.  The  railway  on  the  Liverpool  side! 
will  pass  from  its  connexion  with  the  tunnel,; 
under  St.  James-street,  Lord-street,  and  Church-l 
street,  and  form  a junction  with  the  Midland) 
Central  Station.  On  the  Birkenhead  side  the: 
railway  from  the  tunnel  will  form  a junction! 
with  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  line,  the  joints 
property  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
Great  Western  Companies. 

The  Leamington  New  Theatre.  — Thell 
memorial  stone  of  a new  theatre  at  Leamington 
has  been  laid  by  Lord,  Brooke,  M.P.,  in  the  preej 
senoe  of  a large  assembly  of  spectators.  The 
new  building  is  in  Regent  Grove,  near  the  Hollyli 
Walk.  Messrs.  Osborn  & Reading,  of  Bennett’iij 
Hill,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Phipps,  London,  are 
the  architects ; and  Mr.  John  Fell,  of  Bedfordr 
street,  Leamington,  is  the  contractor.  Thi 
contract  is  for  a little  over  7,0002.,  and  it  iij 
intended  to  open  the  theatre  early  in  tin 
autumn. 

Blytliburgh  Church,  Suffolk.— Au  endeae 
vour  is  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  saving  thiilj 
church.  It  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  oountji 
of  Suffolk.  The  secretary  of  the  com  mitten 
writes, — “It  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  o. 
gemi-Flemish  thirteenth-century  architecture  it. 
this  oountry,  and  the  committee  seek  the  assist! 
ance  of  those  who  would  regret  to  think  thai 
such  a fabric  Bhould  become  a ruin,  and  this  win 
be  inevitable  in  the  course  of  a very  short  time 
unless  an  immediate  effort  be  made  to  aver 
suoh  a catastrophe.”  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. 
has  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject. 

Liverpool. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Merse: 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  on  the  11th  inst) 
Mr.  Guion  stated  that  the  pressure  on  the  Board'll 
accommodation  for  vessels  was  unprecedented) 
and  notwithstanding  the  large  area  of  dool 
accommodation  recently  opened  at  the  nort: 
end  of  the  city  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  c? 
Wales,  the  Board  was  still  Bhort  of  the  spao 
that  was  required  at  their  hands.  Under  theS 
circumstances  it  had  been  arranged  that  th 
Herculaneum  Dock  should  be  devoted  to  the  us 
of  shipowners  pending  the  decision  of  the  Boat 
as  to  deepening  it. 

The  Female  Scliool  of  Art. — The  prize: 
gained  by  the  students  of  this  school  were  di. 
tributed  by  Sir  Phillip  Cunliffe  Owen  on  Wee' 
nesday  last.  We  will  give  some  particulars  h 
our  next. 
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Alleged  Jobbery  in.  tlie  Rotkerkitlie 
Vestry. — Readers  of  local  journals  published 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  are  but  too  familiar 
with  the  reports  of  unruly  proceedings  at  the 
meetings  of  vestries,  boards  of  guardians,  and 
other  authorities.  The  Rotherhithe  Vestry  has 
acquired  an  unenviable  pre-eminence  for  dis- 
orderly “ scenes,”  and  therefore  not  much 
weight  will  not  be  attached  to  the  insinuations 
made  against  the  surveyor  of  that  body  at  its 
last  meeting.  Referring  to  the  St.  Helena 
Gardens  Estate,  Mr.  Williams  oharged  a member 
of  the  Vestry  with  instructing  the  surveyor  to 
look  after  his  interests  in  reference  to  this  estate. 
At  a later  period  in  the  proceedings,  Messrs. 
Finney,  Bruff,  & Co.,  appeared  before  the  Vestry 
with  plan  and  application  to  build  on  the  St. 
Helena  Estate.  Mr.  Hames  said  they.  (Messrs. 
Finney,  Bruff,  & Co.)  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  their  proposal,  but 
that  sanction  had  been  afterwards  withdrawn 
through  the  influence  of  the  surveyor  of  that 
parish. — Mr.  Legg  said  the  Board  were  not 
aware  that  they  (the  applicants)  were  proposing 
to  enclose  a part  of  the  public  right  of  way. 
Some  mutual  recriminations  having  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Hames  and  Mr.  Leg g across  the 
able,  Mr.  Williams  charged  Mr.  Legg  with 
aoting  for  a member  of  that  Board  in  order  to 
make  his  property  more  valuable. — Mr.  Legg 
Baid  the  faot  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  suffering  from* pique  because  he  could 
not  obtain  what  he  wished  in  reference  to  pro- 
perty in  which  he  was  interested. — Mr.  Hames 
said  Mr.  Bulmer  had  written  to  him,  stating 
that  Mr.  Legg  represented  him  in  a certain 
piece  of  land. — Mr.  Bulmer  said  the  facts  of  the 
case  were  very  simple.  When  Mr.  Bruff  pur- 
chased this  property  (St.  Helena  Gardens),  he 
wrote  to  him  (Mr.  Bulmer)  stating  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  a piece  of  land  in  his  possession. 
He  (Mr.  Bulmer)  saw  Mr.  Hames,  and  showed 
him  the  piece  of  land.  They  could  not  agree  as 
to  price.  He  made  an  offer  for  an  exchange, 
which  he  (Mr.  Bulmer)  did  not  think  was  a 
satisfactory  exchange,  and  offered  him  a price 
which  he  could  not  take.  Finding  he  could  not 
come  to  terms  himself,  he  told  Mr.  Hames  that 
he  had  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Legg,  and  if  he  could  agree  with  him,  he  (Mr. 
Bulmer)  would  be  satisfied.  That  was  a bush 
ness  transaction,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Architectural  Association. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes  was  nominated  as  President 
for  session  1882-83. 


For  making  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Hengistbonrne  Estate,  Boscombe,  for  the  Boscombe  Conservative 
Co-operative  Land  and  Building  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  R.  G.  Pinder,  surveyor  : — 


H.  Pond  

Hoaro  Bros.,  A Walden  

W.  H.  Saunders  (accepted)  ... 


,.£1,173  0 
..  1,168  0 
,.  1,100  0 
1.C99  17 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  printing  and  litho- 
graphic works  in  Tontine-street,  Hanley,  for  Messrs. 
Albert  & Daniel.  Messrs.  Keates  A Bradford,  architects. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : 

J.  F.  Ledour,  Hanley  ... 

T.  Godwin,  Hanley  

J.  Roberts,  Hanley  

C.  Comes,  Hanley  . 

J.  Gallimore,  Newcastle  - under  • 

_ Lyme  1,035  0 

H * It.  In  skip,  Longton  1,035  0 

.1.  T.  Clark,  Hanley  1,010  0 

J.  Gmsvenor,  Tunstall  950  0 

E.  Gibson,  Tunstall  (accepted)  811  8 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Regent-road,  Great 
Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  J.  N.  Arbon.  Messrs.  Bottle  A Olley, 
architects  : — 


(§ 

4 

Ja 

o 

Sag 

Is 

Sewers. 

Twenty-one 

Catchpits. 

Manhole. 

Ventilating 

Shafts  (each). 

Concrete  Casing, 

per  yard  run. 

Total. 

£ 3. 

£ s. 

£ b.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s. 

£ B. 

272  0 

102  10 

271  8 3 

474  2 2 

42  0 0 

6 6 

2 2 

5 0 

390  0 

139  0 

303  9 0 

22)  18  0 

61  18  6 

9 6 

2 8 

199  5 

100  10 

299  3 4 

179  0 0 

47  6 0 

10  10 

2 5 

4 0 

838  2 4 

Bricklayer's  Work. 


W.  Rouse  

Beech  & Cork  (accepted)  , 
Carpenter' 

8nringall 

Want  

Bray 

Hurbert  (. 

Knight! 


..£900  0 0 
..  658  0 0 
..  615  10  0 


Plumber  and  Painter’s  Work. 


Dyson  (accepted)  . 


16  19 


For  making  np  Carlisle- road  and  Lancaster-road  South, 
for  the  Horusoy  Lo  o al  Board.  Mr.  T.  Do  Conroy  Meade, 
surveyor : — 

Carlisle- 
road. 

8 trachan  & Co.,  Wood-green  £92  13  0 

Dunmore,  Crouch-end  93  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  85  0 0 

Hawkins  A Son,  Finsbury 

Park 80  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 78  3 0 

Jackson  A .8on,  Finsbury 
Park...  ’*"■*- 


Lancaster- 
road  South. 
..£199  0 0 


168  8 


For  residence  on  the  Bayhorne  Estate,  Horley,  for  Mr* 
R.  B.  Evered.  Messrs.  Rutley,  arobitects 

J.  A C.  Bowyer £2,915  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley  (accepted)  2,721  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  premises  in  Broad-street 
Reading,  for  Mr.  John  Belcher.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury 
architects 

Higgs  £1,850  0 0 

Denton  1,789  0 0 

Simonds 1,778  0 0 

Lewis  1,761  0 0 

Kingerlee  1,069  0 0 

Wernham  (accepted)  1,650  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  show  room  in  rear  of  Nos.  108 
and  109,  Broad-street,  Heading,  for  Messrs.  Heelas,  Sons 
A Co.  Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects  : — 

Sheppard  £ 1,393  0 0 

Woodrofle  1,270  0 0 

Bottrill  1,268  0 0 

Wornham  1,148  0 0 

East  A Sons  1,148  0 0 

Kingerlee  (accepted)  1,005  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Milverton.  T.namine. 

• umim  £1,SUU  ••  ■■ 

W.  Sissaman 1,197 

W.  Gascoyne 1,030 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  “British  Work- 
man," Abbey-square,  Reading,  for  A.  Sutton,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects, 

Hearle £2,186  0 0 



>>  eaver  

Denton  

Kingerlee  

8trong  Bros 

Bottrill  (accepted) 


TENDERS 

For  the  ereotion  ef  school-buildings.  Old  Bedford-road, 
iuton.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Brown  & Humphreys,  architects. 
Quantities  by  the  architects 

W.  Dauham,  Luton £1, 

Priestley  fc  Gurney,  London  l.f 

Underwood,  Wellingborough 


White,  Djnstablo... 

Beale,  London  

Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester... 

Foster,  Bedford  

Robinson,  Dunstable 

Ireson,  Northampton 

D.  Dunham.  Lutuu 

Kedhouse,  Haldock 

Lissaman,  Leamington  ... 
Smart  Broi.,  Lutou .. 


1,355  0 
1,3.54  0 
1,295  0 
1,289  0 
1,211  0 
1,239  10 
1 ,229  0 
1,22)  0 
1.182  0 
1,170  0 
1,160 


jr,  Atherstone  (accoptod)  1,120  10 


...  166  12 

For  building  a villa  residence  at  Woodford  Wells,  for 
Mr.  D.  Sohwiuge.  Mr.  Edward  BrowD,  architect 
Marr £1,336  0 

For  alterations  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  Stratford,  for  the 
Alma  Brewery.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect 
Belcher  & Ulmer 350  i 

For  proposed  new  mission-hall,  Earle-road,  Liverpool, 
comprising  lurge  hall,  to  seat  610  people,  with  class-rooms, 
&o.,  and  with  octagon  Bp  re,  covered  with  oak  shingles. 
Mr.  James  W.  Crolts,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  B. 

Roberts  A Robinson  

Hughes  A 8tirlmg,  Bootle 

Bleakloy  A Son,  Birkenhead 

W.  Tomkinson  A Sons  

J.  Reddie  

J.  If ens haw  

H.  Yates 

Brown  A Brockham 

T.  Tyson  

Thornton  A Sons 

Nicholson  A Ayro  (accepted)  


..£4,670  0 
..  4, 478  0 
,.  4,375  0 
4.366  0 
..  4,295  0 
..  4,295  0 
..  4.195  0 
..  4,190  0 
..  4,040  0 
..  4,036  0 
..  3,913  0 


i For  the  erection  of  school-buildings,  Hitchin-road, 
iuton.  Messrs.  J.  It  Brown  A Humphreys,  architects. 
Itoantities  by  the  architects  : - 
1 Priestley  A Gurney,  London  .. 

i Trelvotroes,  Biggleswade  

r W.  Dunham,  Luton  — ... 

R Underwood.  Wellingborough  .. 

I Beale,  London  

Foetor,  Bedford  

Ireson,  Northampton 

9 JoDes  A Co.,  Gloucester 

( D.  Dunham,  Luton 

| Redhouse,  Baldock 

Robinson.  Dunstablo  

Df  Smart  Bros.,  Luton 

■ Lissaman,  Leamington  . 

■ Bpeueer,  Atherstone  (accepted) 

'For  rebuilding  the  Wyndham  Arms,  Windmill-street, 
lamberwell,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bovis, 
• ohitect : — 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £4,473  0 0 

Aoley  3,890  0 0 

I I Spencer  A Co 3,587  0 0 

ii  Taylor 3,487  0 0 

i For  alterations  to  the  Victoria  public-house,  Challon- 
:eet,  Somers-town,  for  Mr.  Nathan  Robinson.  Mr.  W. 
Farthing,  architect 

•i  8penoer  A Co £575  0 0 

Jacksor.  A Todd  626  0 0 

Pittersgill  116  0 0 

Lamble  412  0 0 

lit  Stead,  Bros 372  10  0 
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£13,300 
,.  13,215 

..  12,997 


For  Dew  infirmary,  West  Bromwich  Union.  Mr.  W. 

Henman,  architect,  Birmingham.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

Ckaa.  Henman,  jun.:— 

H.  Smith  & Son,  'Vest  Bromwich. 

Bradbury  A Co..  Wolverhampton. 

J.  Ioneod,  Malvern  

J.  Smith  A Son,  Birmingham. 

Jeffery  & Son,  Birmingham 

W.  Bennett,  Birmingham  

W.  Robinson,  Birmingham 

T A H.  Herbert,  Leicester 

G.  H.  Marshall,  West  Smethwick 

J.  Moffett,  Birmingham' 

W.  J.  Webb,  Birmingham 

J.  Garlick,  Saltley 

R.  Price,  Shrewsbury  

J.  Jones  & Son,  Sedgley  ._. 

C.  A.  Horton,  Brierlev  Hill  

W.  1'.  1’ecnet,  Birmingham  

J.  M allin,  West  Bromwich 

E.  Gibson,  Tunstall  

Trow  & Son,  WedneRbnry 

G.  Wlddowaon,  Saltley 

Stockton  A Son,  Oldbury  (i 


12,980  C 
12.762  ( 
12,680  C 
12,650  < 
12,541  < 
12,100  I 
12.340  I 
11.963  ' 
11,900  1 
11.715 
11,698 
11,170 
, 11,397 
. 11,340 


rcepted) 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  35,  37,  and  38,  Aldersgate-street, 
for  Mr.  B.  Dornngton.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  archi- 
tects : Mr.  II.  Lovegtove,  surveyor  : — 

R.Conder .7 . .. W23  0 0 


For  further  additions  to  Christ  Church  Schools,  New- 
castle,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Arthur  Plummer,  archi 

'"'Kr^p  J*  • 

Mitcbison  A Co j}7o  10  u 

Burton ® ® 

Southern ® « 

315  6 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Kentish  Town, 
for  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  :- 


W.  Pringle 

Mattock  Bros 

J.  Oldis  

E.  Marr  

Belcher  A Cllmer 

8.  Salt  (accepted)  

Pewterer'a 

J.  G.  Edwards 

R.  Pringle 

W.  Rogers  

T.  heath  (aoeeptod) 


" THB  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  restdenta 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR, 
Pnblleher,  46.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 


64  10  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  94,  Earl’s  Court- 
road,  South  Kensington.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect  : — 

Ashby  £272  14  0 

W.  H.  Smith.  229  0 0 

llotnanu  A Son 215  0 o 

Lucas  A Son  (accepted) 295  0 0 


For  repairs  to  premises.  Leek-street,  Leighton  Bczzard. 
Mr.  Frederick  Gottc,  architect: — 

T.  P.  Webb,  Leightcn  Buzzard  £430  0 0 1 

W.  Whiting  257  7 0 

David  Cook  A Sons,  Leighton  Buzzard  229  0 0 
Thomas  Gibbs,  Leighton  Buzzard 213  10  0 ! 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  48,49,  50,  & 51,  Camelia-streeti 
Wandsworth-road,  for  Messrs.  H.  A A.  Phillips.  Messrs- 
Muggendge  A Powell,  architects:  — 

Hiddell £977  15  ( 

Taylor 951  0 0 

Burman  914  0 ( 

Castle 80S  0 ( 

Fisher 819  0 ( 

Tverman 81 1 0 ( 

Whitby  760  6 I 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being  > 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  onbe  in  Btook. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.  1 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  St.  James’s  Churob, 
Hamp6tc ad-road.  Mr.  Ernest  Sbum,  architect 
Langmead  A Way  (accepted). 


For  a mansic  n,  called  Collyers,  at  Peterefield,  for  LieuP- 
Colonel  Shuttleworth.  Messrs.  Bateman  A Keates,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  Pelt  er : — _ 

Norris,  8uoningdale £8,350  0 0 

Colls  A S.  i).  Camberwell  8.222  0 0 

Elliott,  Newbury 7.522  0 0 

Kimberley,  Banbury  7,009  0 0 

Bull  A Sons,  Southampton  6,921  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  6,917  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  poition  of  the  infants’ 
school,  St.  Andrew’s,  Plaittow,  Essex.  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messis.  K.  L. 
Curtis  A 8ons  : — 

Heatle  A Son 

Cox  

Norton 

Morter 

Reed 

Gregory  

1 atrnan  A Fotheringbam  . 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  i 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  i 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  s 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and  c 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. > 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  < 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  t 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So-  • 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,1 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt.t 


For  rebuilding  stabling  at  rear  of  King  William  the 
Fonrlh  Ta'ern,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  lor  Mr.  Thomas 
Barrett.  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  architect 


Wiosor £187  10  ( 

Ooulthard  436  0 ( 

O.  T.  Smith  A Son  419  0 ( 

Hooper  395  0 ( 

Piokeregill 393  0 ( 

Heath  (accepted)  358  0 I 

• Deductions  if  old  materials  are  r 
lieu  of  stall  divisions. 


-used  and  bales  i 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.T! 


R.-L  n.  L.- 


„ £1,393 
..  1,392 

..  1,389 
..  1.365 
..  1,320 
..  1,320 
..  1,300 


For  bridge  over  the  river  Stour  at  Tuckton,  near  Christ- 
church, Hants,  wi  h approaches,  for  the  Tuckton  Bridge 
Company.  Mr.  Tom  Stevens,  engineer.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Butler,  Leeds 

Dixon  A Thorne,  Lot  don  

Dyne,  Steel,  A Co.,  Newport  .. 

Perkins,  Lymiogton 

Jukes,  CouIsod,  A Co.,  T ondoo 
Heare  Bros.  A Walden,  Bournemouth  2,837 


..£1,160  * 
..  4.037 
..  3 548 
..  2.991 


Jookins  A Se  n,  Bournemouth  .. 

Verncn  A Kwene,  Loudon 

Hill  A Co.,  Gosport 

Shaw  A Co. , London  

Hay  ter,  Portsmouth  (accepted)  ., 


2.783  0 0 


2,760  0 0 


H.  & Co. — H.  R.  4 B-E.  X.  B-G.  E 
P.— B.  C.  K.-G.  H.— J.  M B.— R W.-J 
— O.  W.  U.— J.  U.— C O.-D.  K.  4 Hon. -A  K.-J.  8 R — B A O — 
B A H —Mr  M — C.  T — C.  S.  — R — Mrs.  W.  — K.  C — H H — K 
Mr.  3.  Le  F-R.  C.-D-.  P.-U.  1*.-D.  McB.-R  G.  P.—  A.  K. 

C.  J.-J.  R,-C.  O.  E. 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  mi 
by  the  n»me  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neoesaanly  lot 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, e 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including, 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple.! 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin-r: 
Bter.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn-ij 
chambers,  17,  Fenobnrob-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  ; 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  A 0 0. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lavs 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  381 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
accompanied  for  damp  oourses, railway  arches, warehouse  floorar 
ussimiy  for  gat  r00fs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooraai 
and  giving  granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advii 


CHABGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thioknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W\ 
London.  [Advt. 


2,200  0 0 ! 


For  additions  to  faclory  at  128,  New  Kent-road.  for 
Mrs.  Thwaites.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  & Powell,  archi- 
tect b : — 

Riddell £122  0 0 

Burman  399  0 0 

Fisher  (accepted) 359  0 U 


For  alterations  to  sh'ps,  Nos.  33  & 35,  Tork-rosd,  Bat- 
tersea, for  Mr.  Marshall.  Messrs.  Moggeridge  A Powell, 
architects 

Fisher £249  0 0 

Riddell 237  10  0 

Burman  (accepted) 214  0 0 


4ITUATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

81x  llnea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4*.  Gd. 

Eaah  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0a.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  for  Special  Advei  - 
tlsecnenta  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract*  Hales  by  Anotlon 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publli  her, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (aboat  ten  words) 0*.  6d . 
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Potable  Water  and  the  Public  Health. 

FRIEND  of  the 
writer  was  riding 
over  a mountain 
pass  in  Algeria, 
when  a faint  mist 
seemed  to  rise 
over  part  of  the 
landscape.  In  a 
few  seconds  fair 
towns  and  vil- 
lages, which  had 
formed  con- 
spicuous features 
in  the  view,  were 
no  longer  discern- 
ible. The  rider 
rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  thought  he 
was  dreaming ; 
ho  feared  that  he  was  struck  with  blindness,  or 
with  some  now  form  of  disease.  But  do  all 
that  he  could,  the  fact  was  this, — the  towns 
were  gone ! 

A sharp,  short  shock  of  earthquake  had 
taken  place,  of  which  the  movement  of  the 
horse  had  prevented  his  rider  from  becoming 
aware,  and  the  result  had  been  the  overthrow 
of  tho  towns  in  question.  It  was  not  until  he 
reached  one  of  them,  or,  at  least,  its  ruins,  that 
the  traveller  was  reassured  as  to  his  own  per- 
fect sanity. 

It  would  be  an  over-statement  to  say  that  an 
equal  effect  was  produced  on  our  minds  by  the 
debate  on  the  analysis  of  potable  water  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  a proof 
has  just  been  issued,  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
quarterly  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution).  But  those  who  have  been,  like 
ourselves,  old  supporters  of  sanitary  reform, 
will  share  in  our  feeling  of  bewilderment  at  the 
form  of  the  debate.  It  was  not  that  science 
was  contending  with  ignorance,  grotesque  as 
are  the  contrasts  often  presented  in  such  a 
conflict.  It  was  not  that  ignorance  was  con- 
tending with  ignorance,  of  which  wc  have 
instances  yet  more  common  and  yet  more  droll. 
But  it  was  science  on  horseback  contending 
with  science  on  horseback, — a sort  of  tourna- 
ment in  which  all  the  knights  were  good,  and 
all  did  their  best,  but  no  real  aim  of  warfare 
was  attained  or  proposed.  Nay,  it  was  worse 
than  that.  It  was  an  academical  debate,  by 
able  and  educated  men,  in  which  two  opposite 
views  were  supported,  either  of  which,  if 
established  in  its  naked  truth,  would  render  it 
a hopeless  question  to  obtain  potable  water 
except  from  the  still. 

Wo  do  not  exaggerate.  Nor  do  we  think  it 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  that  is  done  by 
the  advocacy,  on  the  part  of  ablo  and  learned 
men,  of  views  that,  whether  founded  on  truth 
or  not,  their  propounders  can  never  have 
seriously  attempted  to  fit  to  the  possibilities 
of  actual  life. 


“ Chemists,”  said  Mr.  Folkard,  tho  able  writer 
of  the  very  clever  but  equally  unpractical  paper 
discussed,  are  “ powerless  to  help  the  sanitarian 
in  discriminating  between  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome water.”  “ Microscopists  and  biolo- 
gists,” he  goes  on  to  argue,  are  no  better  helps. 
“ The  only  safe  course,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
is  to  reject  all  sources  of  supply  unless  they 
stand  the  test  of  absolute  freedom  from  organic 
substances  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained ; or, 
preferably,  of  rigid  examination  by  tracing  the 
water  from  the  time  it  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain 
till  it  enters  the  reservoir  or  well.”  And  where 
are  these  sources  to  be  found  for  4,000,000 
of  Londoners  ? Professor  Tyndall  said  that 
“ he  had  a cascade  near  a little  house  on  the 
Alps,  7,000  ft.  above  tho  soa,  and  although  it 
was  charged  with  water  coming  from  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Alps,  if  he  took  a drop  of  that  clear 
water  and  infected  an  organic  infusion  with  it, 
in  forty-eight  hours  the  infusion  would  become 
putrid,  and  swarming  with  organisms.”  Alas 
for  the  pure  flood  of  the  Dora  Grossa  at  Turin  ! 

Dr.  Tidy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, “ maintained  that  a distance  of  ten  miles 
was  sufficient  for  the  purification  of  water  under 
proper  conditions  ” (p.  27).  Thus,  according  to 
the  debates  on  one  side,  river-water  can  never 
be,  and  can  never  be  made,  fit  for  human  con- 
sumption. According  to  the  opposite  view, 
river-water  is  so  naturally  self-purifying  that 
we  are  almost  always  safe  in  using  it.  And  this 
is  the  year  1882 ! And  these  aro  chemists, 
doctors,  microscopists, — men  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  science ! How  is  any  one  to  survive  ? 
Or,  rather,  how  is  it  that  any  one  is  yet  alive  ? 

The  cause  of  sound  and  practical  sanitary 
reform  is  seriously  injured  by  the  assertion  of 
such  extreme  viows  ; and  that  all  the  more  so 
from  tho  portion  of  truth  with  which  they  may 
be  united.  True,  neither  analysis  nor  the 
microscope  can  solve  certain  questions.  But 
how  many  are  there  that  they  can  and  do  solve? 
And  what  wisdom  is  there  in  underrating  a 
mighty  engine  of  science  because  it  is  not 
almighty  ? True  that  decomposing  organic 
matter  is  wholly  destroyed  when  brought  in 
contact  with  an  adequate  dose  of  oxygen,  and 
that  nature  has  provided,  in  the  fall  of  the  cas- 
cade and  in  the  rush  of  the  torrent,  a means  of 
affording  the  requisite  oxygon  to  the  running 
waters.  But  does  it  follow  that,  when  we  have 
to  deal,  not  with  a peat-coloured  mountain 
stream,  but  with  an  artificially  restricted  water- 
course, into  which  the  civilisation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  throws  abominations  which  the 
pagan  of  the  time  of  Hesiod  would  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a direct  provocation  of  divine 
displeasure  so  to  treat,  we  can  expect  nature  to 
act  as  a manufacturer  of  Condy’s  Fluid,  and  to 
become  at  once  scavenger  and  chemist  ? The 
absurdity  of  riding  these  notions  to  death, 
whether  in  the  one  or  tho  other  direction, 
becomes  apparent  on  the  slightest  reflection. 
What  practical  aim  do  the  advocates  of  these 
views  propose  in  their  enunciation  ? 


There  is  one  consideration  which  we  would 
humbly  request  all  persons  who  come  forward 
with  very  sweeping  principles  on  the  subject  of 
potable  water  to  bear  in  mind.  London  must 
drink.  Her  enormous  population,  increasing  at 
a rate  which  doubles  itself  in  forty  years,  must 
have  a certain  quantity  of  water.  How  much 
will  be  required  is  not  matter  of  vague  estimate. 
In  1890  so  many  million  gallons,  in  1900  so 
many,  in  1910  so  many,  the  statist  can  tell 
with  the  utmost  precision,  on  tho  assumption 
that  the  rate  of  growth  of  tho  past  half-century 
is  maintained  for  tho  half-century  that  is  to 
come.  And  the  controlling  consideration  is 
this.  Wc  know  what  is  the  summer  flow  of 
the  Thames  at  Gravesend.  We  know  that  that 
flow  consists  of  all  the  water  collected  from 


springs,  brooks,  wells,  rivers,  or  other  sources 
within  tho  area  of  tho  water-shed,  which  is  not 
evaporated,  or  which  escapes  in  a mode  that 
has  not  yet  been  traced  to  the  sea,  whether  this 
water  has  or  bas  not  passed  through  the  animal 
system  of  man  or  of  beast,  a3  a certain  portion 
of  it  certainly  has  done.  And  we  know  that 
the  date  may  be  fixed,  and  that  not  in  a very 
remote  future,  when  the  whole  of  this  water, 
so  measured  in  its  minimum  discharge,  will  not 
bo  30  gallons  a piece  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Thames  valley.  Whence  is  the  supply  to  come 
for  the  future  increment  of  tho  population  ? 
Where  is  the  sense  of  picking  here,  and  choosing 
there,  and  straining  at  a gnat  in  a third  place, 
when  we  are  likely  to  be  face  to  face  with  a 
water  famine  ? 

Wc  have  before  now  referred  to  the  subject 
of  this  actual  limitation  of  the  earth-springing 
waters  of  the  London  Basin,  however  they  may 
be  dealt  with,  and  from  whatever  source  they 
may  be  derived.  It  is  no  doubt  a somewhat 
similar  consideration  that  has  led  one  projector 
to  endeavour  to  tap  the  sources  of  the  Severn, 
another  thoso  of  the  Wye,  and  a third  to  decant 
Ullswater  lake  into  London  cisterns.  These 
great  schemes,  in  spite  of  their  cost,  and  their 
great  political  and  military  risk,  have  all  the 
same  fatal  defect  of  limitation  of  yield,  in  face 
of  progressive  increase  of  demand.  There  remains 
but  one  source  of  supply  which  can  be  regarded  as 
permanently  adequate  to  the  demand.  Towards 
utilising  that  source,  therefore,  it  behoves  every 
practical  man  to  turn  his  attention.  And 
that  all  the  more  so  because,  seeing  that  in,  let 
us  say,  1950,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
impound  tlic  rain-water,  it  is  not  a day  too  soon 
to  begin  tho  study  of  the  best  method  of 
utilising  it.  Wc  arc  providing  for  a certain 
want,-  if  the  continued  existence  of  London  be 
regarded  as  certain,  -and  the  moment  that  a 
true  solution  of  tho  problem  be  arrived  at, 
there  will  be  a demand  for  the  utilisation  of 
the  scheme. 

One,  two,  shall  wo  say  three  ? — centuries 
bonce,  if  no  convulsion  or  change  in  the  order 
hitherto  known  intervene,  life  in  London  will 
be  impossible  if  the  inhabitants  have  not  a good 
mode  of  impounding,  rendering  clear,  brilliant, 
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and  wholesome,  the  rain  as  it  falls,  and  of  doing, 
probably  in  minute  detail,  for  this  supply  what 
Nature  herself  does  in  the  provision  of  her 
purest  fountains.  Is  it  not  somewhat  foolish 
to  lose  time  now  in  debating  about  tracing  this 
brook  to  its  source,  or  rejecting  the  water  of 
that  well,— all  petty,  individual,  transitory 
details,  — and  leaving  untouched  the  great 
master  problem  which  will  some  day  demand 
solution?  While  Dr.  Thudichum  wants  “the 
water  from  the  downs  of  Hampshire,  filtered 
through  hundreds  of  feet  of  chalk,”  while  Mr. 
Homersham  requires  “uncontaminated  spring 
water,  derived  from  a considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth”;  while  Dr.  Tidy  sticks 
to  the  Thames,  on  the  ground  “that  water 
purified  itself  in  a running  river  he  was  as 
certain  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence  ” ; while 
Mr.  De  Ranee  'points  out  the  utility  of  the 
construction  of  “ dumb  wells”  ; while  Mr. 
Robinson  thinks  a duplicate  supply  feasible 
and  desirable, — the  fact  remains  that  each  and 
all  of  these  competing  sources  will  shortly  bo 
quite  inadequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  London. 
If,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Latham  remarked,  “as  all 
sources  of  water  supply  are  due  to  atmospheric 
causes,  and  as  the  author  had  stated  that  it  was 
useless  to  look  for  purification  by  any  mode 
which  could  be  adopted  by  the  engineer,  such 
as  filtration  or  percolation  (because  the  germs 
could  pass  a thousand  abreast  through  a filter)  ; 
therefore,  if  the  rain-water  was  impure  at  its 
source,  how  could  it  ever  be  purified  ? ” What 
then  ? The  only  answer  to  this  terrible 
dilemma, — which  is,  perhaps,  a sufficient  one, — 
is  afforded  by  the  census.  People  do  live,  and 
do  drink  water.  But,  apart  from  imaginary 
evils,  the  great  question  of  quantity  is  assuming, 
or  promises  to  assume,  a no  less  serious  aspect 
than  that  of  quality ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a discussion  such  as  that  to  which  we  have 
referred  should  have  had  so  very  little  of  a 
really  practical  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  


HEATING,  LIGHTING,  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY  IN  RUSSIA. 

Russians  are  in  some  matters  exceedingly 
conservative,  and  this  applies  in  a marked 
degree  to  the  mode  of  heating  their  dwellings. 
The  apparatus  used  for  that  purpose  through- 
out Russia  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes  is 
still  the  so-called  Russian  stove,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a misnomer,  as  it  is  of  undoubted  Dutch 
origin,  having  been  introduced  from  Holland 
by  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  a large  clumsy  brick 
structure,  faced  with  common  white  glazed 
tiles,  erected  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  weigh- 
ing from  ton  to  8 tons,  and  reaching  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  the  fuel  used  being  chiefly  birch, 
pine,  and  fir.  Yet  the  Russian  stove  is  the 
most  unpractical,  if  not  the  least  comfortable, 
of  all  the  means  by  which  human  ingenuity 
has  contrived  to  generate  an  artificial  heat. 
So  unsightly  is  it,  that  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  it  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible  by 
mirrors  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  Then 
in  the  poorer  dwellings  there  is  the  tchoogoonka, 
something  like  an  English  ironing- Btove,  which 
is  apt  to  get  red  hot,  rapidly  raising  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  to  a suffocating  heat, 
and  as  rapidly  chilling  it  when  the  fuel  is  con- 
sumed. Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
arrange  the  Russian  stove  so  as  to  be  able  to 
use  pit  coal  or  coke  instead  of  wood,  which  is 
every  year  becoming  dearer.  On  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pirotsky,  a member  of  the  Russian 
Technical  Society,  and  lecturer  at  that  institu- 
tion, there  would  be  a great  advantage  in  the 
use  of  mineral  fuel,  as  he  calculates  that  half  a 
cubic  fathom  (7  ft.)  of  14  in.  wood  billets  required 
for  one  stove  per  month  can  be  substituted  by 
8 poods  (1  pood  = 36  lb.  English)  of  English  coal 
at  20  cop.  per  pood  (31s.  per  ton),  and  one  cubic 
fathom  of  firewood  costing  20  roubles  (60s.), 
answers  to  80  poods  of  coal  costing  16  roubles 
(48s.).  In  employing  mineral  fuel  the  above 
gentleman  points  out  that  the  grate  or  fire- 
place should  be  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, as  when  it  is  large,  like  in  the  old- 
fashioned  stoves,  the  fuel  does  not  concentrate 
itself  in  a heap,  but  becomes  scattered  and 
bums  badly.  He  also  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  hermetic  doors,  at  the  same  time 
regretting  their  costliness  in  Russia,  which  pre- 
cludes their  coming  into  general  use.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  there  is  a wide  field  open 
in  Russia  for  some  of  our  manufacturers  with 
a practical  invention  of  an  inexpensive  effective 
Btove  to  be  heated  with  coal  or  coke,  and  at 


the  same  time  answering  the  requirements  of 
Russian  taste. 

The  stove  most  in  vogue  in  Russia  for  cook- 
ing purposes  is  what  is  called  the  paitch.  It 
resembles  the  peasant’s  stove,  which  is  some- 
thing like  a baker’s  oven.  The  cooking  is  done 
principally  in  sheet-iron  baking-dishes,  earthen- 
ware and  common  cast-iron  pots ; bread  is  also 
baked  in  the  paitch.  This  is  the  real  Russian 
stove,  and  dates  from  time  immemorial. 

In  the  capitals  and  the  larger  towns  the 
cooking  is  done  on  a stove  called  a plitah.  It  is 
a thick  iron  plate,  say  6 ft.  long  by  4 ft.  wide, 
set  in  brick  and  faced  with  glazed  tiles.  There 
is  no  boiler,  and  only  an  oven  at  the  side  for 
baking.  The  doors,  both  of  the  fireplace  and 
oven,  are  made  of  sheet  iron.  Altogether  it  is 
a very  clumsy  contrivance,  and  takes  up  a con- 
siderable space  in  the  kitchen.  The  system  of 
heating  for  cooking  purposes  is,  like  that  of  our 
own  country,  very  extravagant,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plitah  being  such  as  to  consume  an 
inordinate  quantity  of  fuel. 

Modern  heating  apparatus  include  fireplaces 
and  stoves,  hot-air,  hot-water,  and  steam  calo- 
riferes,  the  methods  employed  for  ventilation 
also  coming  under  this  head.  In  the  province 
of  heating  by  hot-water  and  hot-air,  and  venti- 
lation on  a large  scale,  a good  deal  has  been 
done  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Metal  Works  in 
establishments  such  a barracks,  hospitals, 
churches,  laundries,  &c.  All  this  work  has 
been  executed, — based  upon  scientific  data, — 
with  artificial  moistening  of  the  air,  and  with 
arrangements  for  regulating  the  supply  of  heat 
according  to  requirement.  Baron  Derschau  has 
introduced  heating  by  steam,  with  an  invention 
of  his  own, — an  electro-magnetic  thermometer, 
which  rings  on  a certain  degree  of  heat  being 
reached.  In  vogue  are  also  caloriferes  of  cast 
iron,  of  various  constructions,  copied  from 
foreign  models. 

In  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms  of  private 
houses  little  or  nothing  has  as  yet  been  effected. 
A system  of  ventilation,  without  draughts  and 
exposure  to  cold,  which  would  remove  the 
noxious  results  of  the  excessive  heating  cus- 
tomary in  Russia,  would  be  much  appreciated 
for  the  private  dwellings  of  the  enlightened 
classes.  Among  the  stoves  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  which  have  found  favour  in 
Russia,  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known 
Gurney  stove,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
several  private  and  public  establishments.  The 
greater  part  of  the  heating  apparatus  referred 
to  above  are  made  in  the  capitals.  The  raw 
materials  in  this  industry  are  cast  iron  and  sheet 
iron.  The  former  in  its  crude  form  is  obtained 
from  England,  and  until  lately,  by  a certain 
manoeuvre,  duty  free. 

Three  ineffectual  attempts  wero  made  to  light 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  with  gas.  The  first 
was  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  when, 
just  as  all  arrangements  were  complete,  the 
buildings  caught  fire,  and  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned for  some  years.  The  second  attempt  was 
made  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  I.  The 
high  and  ungainly  building  intended  for  the 
gasometer  was  injudiciously  placed  near  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  formed  so  prominent  a de- 
formity that  the  Emperor,  in  1838,  was  glad  to 
buy  up  thcwhole  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  pulled 
down.  The  company  then  went  to  work  again, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  when  people  were 
beginning  to  look  forward  to  a light  winter,  the 
whole  illumination  was  opened  and  closed  on 
the  same  day  by  a frightful  explosion,  by  which 
the  gasometer  was  destroyed,  a number  of 
people  were  killed,  and  the  money  of  the  share- 
holders was  lost.  At  last  a manager,  Mr.  Ayliffe, 
was  sent  from  England,  who  in  a short  time 
brought  everything  into  proper  order,  and  the 
company  again  started,  and  has  been  prosperous, 
we  are  told,  ever  since. 

There  are  now  three  gas  companies  at  St.  j 
Petersburg,  with  a constantly-increasing  busi- 
ness. At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  St.  Petersburg  was  very 
imperfectly  lighted.  In  many  of  the  streets  there 
were  only  oil-lamps,  and  in  many  more  no  lamps 
at  all.  At  present,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  gas- 
lighting of  the  capital  is  thorough  and  brilliant. 
Whether  it  is  the  result  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ence or  not,  but  it  is  noticeable  the  gas  in  the 
streets  seems  to  burn  brighter  than  in  London, 
yet  it  is  made  exclusively  of  British  coal.  The 
iamp-posts,  which  are  of  a more  ornamental 
and  solid  kind,  are  placed  closer  together  than 
in  the  London  streets.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  up  till  now  there  still  exists  a prejudice 
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against  using  gas  in  rooms  of  private  dwellings.  , 
It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  yard,  entrance-hall,  ! 
and  corridors.  As  to  its  adoption  in  churches,  j 
such  an  act  would  be  deemed  by  the  orthodox 
the  height  of  sacrilege.  Shops,  hotels,  public  i 
buildings,  &c.,  of  course  avail  themselves  of 
this  mode  of  lighting ; but  the  gasfittings  are 
frequently  of  the  most  unsightly  and  oommon 
kind. 

The  lighting  with  naphtha  and  kerosene  oil 
has  had  a considerable  share  of  attention.  It 
is  well  known  that  Russia  possesses  in  the 
Caucasus  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  mineral 
oil,  especially  at  a place  called  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  where  the  naphtha  bursts  forth  in 
copious  springs.  Several  towns  of  the  interior, 
especially  those  situated  on  the  Volga,  are 
lighted  with  naphtha-gas,  among  which  is  the 
large  town  of  Kazan.  It  is  used  also  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Mint,  where  the  entire 
apparatus  for  producing  it,  together  with  367 
burners,  cost  1,500/.  Many  factories  and  works 
situated  at  great  distances  from  large  towns 
have  also  adopted  this  mode  of  lighting,  which 
is  considered  exceedingly  economical.  Some 
experiments  have  been  recently  made  at  St. 
Petersburg  of  a novel  apparatus  of  very  simple 
construction,  for  making  gas  from  crude 
naphtha.  The  light  of  one  burner  was  equal 
to  tho  light  of  seven  candles,  and  tho  product 
of  1 pood  (36  lb.)  of  naphtha  burned  700  hours, 
the  cost  per  hour  being  0T7  of  a copec.  Out 
of  1 pood  of  naphtha  were  obtained  350  cubic 
feet  of  gas ; the  lighting  power  of  one  cubic 
foot  being  equal  to  fourteen  normal  candles. 
Out  of  these  36  lb.  of  naphtha  a light  was 
derived  equal  to  4,900  candles ; one  burner 
equal  to  seven  candles  consuming  half  a cubic 
foot  of  gas  per  hour.  Coal-gas,  however,  we 
believe,  is  still  destined  to  hold  it3  own  in 
Russia,  especially  when  the  produce  of  her 
extensive  coal  fields  can  be  carried  profitably 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  coal- 
producing  provinces  of  the  south,  such  as  the 
Government  of  Yekaterinoslaf  and  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces  where  Russian  coal  finds  its  way, 
there  is  a demand  for  gas-malring  apparatus 
for  private  use  and  for  factories,  &c.  In 
the  forest  governments  there  is  a request 
for  apparatus  for  making  gas  out  of  wood, 
and  especially  of  forest-rubbish,  such  as  broken 
branches,  roots,  fir-cones,  &c.,  and,  in  the  North, 
of  peat;  apparatus  for  making  gas  from  oil 
is  also  in  demand  here  and  there.  The  cost 
of  manufacturing  coal-gas  from  British  coal 
at  St.  Petersburg  is  as  follows.  We  will 
take  works  producing  12,000  cubic  feet  per 
twenty-four  hours,  and  supplying  500  burners  : 
coal  at  12  copecs  per  pood  (22s.  6d.  per  ton), 

1 rouble  17  copecs  (3s.  6d.)  per  1,000  ft. ; at 
30  copecs  per  pood  (60s.  per  ton),  18  roubles 
60  copecs  (6s.  6d.)  per  1,000  ft.  Tho  introduc-  . 
tion  of  gas  into  Russia  being  of  recent  date,  the 
gas-apparatus  industry  in  that  country  is  yet 
new ; they  are  supplied  to  a great  extent  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  As  to  the 
general  arrangements  of  gasworks  in  Russia  J 
they  are  much  the  same  as  in  this  country ; 
there  is  this  difference,  however,  with  the  gas-  i 
holders,  they  are  contained  in  a separate  enor-  j 
mous  brick  building  with  sheet-iron  roof,  in  | 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  snow  and  severe  I 
frosts  of  the  winter.  This  plan  necessitates  a 
number  of  smaller  gasholders  than  would  be 
required  if  they  could  be  placed  in  the  open, , 
and  all  this  naturally  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  construction.  Owing  to  the  initiative  of 
the  town  councils  and  the  new  institution, — the 
zemstvos,  or  provincial  assemblies, — the  intror 
tion  of  gasworks  has  been  extended  to  several 
of  the  sea-ports  and  some  of  the  provincial 
towns. 

The  Moscow  Gasworks  Co.  is  an  English  com- 
pany, now  noted  for  the  conscientious  manner 
in  which  it  executes  its  contracts,  both  with  the 
town  council  and  private  consumers  of  gas.* 
Our  countryman,  Mr.  Bowyer,  has  a wide  repu- 
tation in  Russia  for  the  manufacture  of  gas 
apparatus  of  every  kind.  It  is  a fact  that  we 
seldom  if  ever  hear  of  an  original  invention  of 
any  moment  coming  from  Russia.  That  the  i 

* The  early  history  of  this  company,  if  we  understand  I 
rightly,  is  not  a creditable  one.  Coals,  it  was  stated,  were  1 
bought  in  large  quantities  when  not  wanted,  merely  that 
agents  might  get  their  commission,  and  the  whole  affair 
was  so  managed  that  the  original  shareholders,  at  least  t 
those  of  them  that  we  know,  never  received  a sixpence  or  f 
a word  of  explanation.  A correct  account  of  the  company 
would  be  valuable,  and  might  lead  some  English  investors  e 
to  pause  before  sending  their  money  into  foreign  parts. 

Mr.  Leslie,  our  late  consul  in  Moscow,  was  at  one  time  c 
manager  of  the  works. 
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capacity  of  inventiveness  is  little  developed 
among  the  Russians  cannot  be  doubted  when 
we  consider  that  during  two  decades  the  num- 
ber of  patents  granted  to  bo? id  fide  Russians 
amounted  only  to  200.  But,  however  few  may 
bo  the  original  contributions  of  Russians  to 
science  and  art,  they  are  quick  to  appropriate 
and  profit  by  the  discoveries  of  the  West.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  latterly  a greater  self- 
reliance  and  originality  is  noticeable,  especially 
in  the  province  of  electric  lighting.  The 
J ablochkoffs  and  Raypycffs  have  gained  no 
me  an  reputation  as  pioneers  of  the  new  system, — 
shall  wo  say,  the  light  of  the  future  ? We  may 
here  notice  also  Colonel  Shpakoffsky’s  inven- 
tion of  a valuable  and  practical  application  of 
lighted  naphtha  dust  produced  by  a powerful 
blast,  and  used  for  rapidly  heating  boilers,  &c., 
which  has  been  successfully  applied  by  him  to  a 
steam  fire-engine  and  a steam  launch  of  iron 
construction.  In  the  form  of  a spray-jet  it  pro- 
duces a most  powerful  light.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  already  in  the  Caspian  and  on  the 
Volga  some  of  the  steam  companies  use  no 
other  combustible  than  naphtha  refuse.  It  sup- 
plies fuel  also  for  stationary  steam-engines. 
Paraffin,  or,  as  they  call  it  in  Russia,  kerosine, 
has  been  also  applied  for  household  cooking 
purposes.  A Moscow  manufacturer  advertises 
two  apparatus  for  cooking  dinners,  boiling 
coffee,  &c.  No.  1 (single),  at  6 roubles,  18s. ; 
No.  2 (double),  at  8 roubles  50copecs,  1?.  5s.  6d. ; 
tho  consumption  of  fuel  is  estimated  at  less 
than  one  copec  per  burner  per  hour.  Stoves  are 
also  made  for  heating  purposes  on  the  same 
principle,  but  on  an  extremely  modest  scale. 
Cooking  by  means  of  gas  has  never  been  popular 
in  Russia,  owing  partly  to  the  comparatively 
high  price  of  gas,  but  principally  to  the  belief 
that  the  latter  imparts  a disagreeable  flavour  to 
tho  viands.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  were  the  Russian  public  acquainted 
■with  some  of  our  improved  gas  ranges  the  pre- 
judice would  be  gradually  overcome. 

There  is  another  Russian  invention  deserving 
of  notice, — the  so-called  “ Neptune’s  Lantern,” 
— devised  by  Colonel  Von-der-Weide,  and  used 
in  connexion  with  all  kinds  of  subaqueous  opera- 
tions. The  principle  consists  in  introducing  a 
light  below  water,  which  is  made  to  burn  in 
artificial  air, — of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas. 
The  apparatus  is  considered  to  be  a rare  com- 
bination of  cheapness  and  durability,  is  prac- 
tical, and  will  throw  a ray  of  light  to- a distance 
of  40  metres.  It  consists  of  the  following 
parts : — an  iron  cylinder  forming  the  lantern, 
with  convex  glass  lamp  and  powerful  reflector. 
This  is  connected  by  means  of  gutta-percha 
tubes,  with  two  copper  cylinders ; one  charged 
with  oxygen  gas,  the  other  with  hydrogen, 
which  are  conveyed  into  the  lantern  under 
water ; weights  and  counter  weights  for  holding 
the  lantern  in  a vertical  position. 

One  of  the  most  useful  innovations  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  interior  organisation 
of  the  capital  is  the  establishment  of  water 
j companies.  Until  a few  years  ago  in  none  of 
I tho  houses  was  the  Neva  water  laid  on  by  means 

I of  pipes  ; but  in  each  house  there  was  a large 
water-butt,  and  the  men,  whoso  exclusive 

j business  was  to  fill  these  reservoirs,  were  busily 
j engaged  all  day  long  with  their  water-carts, 
drawn  generally  by  one  horse.  From  the 
ii  reservoir  the  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the 
s!  dvornilcs  or  yard-men  to  the  various  lodgings 
li  right  to  the  top  sometimes  of  a five-storied 
:i  house.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  pre- 
U carious  was  this  mode  of  supplying  water,  and 
n that  the  cost  was  very  considerable.  Tho 
n poorer  classes  in  some  parts  of  the  town  are 
R even  now  compelled  to  fetch  their  water  from 
ii  the  river  or  canal-side  in  pails  slung  on  a yoke. 

In  the  winter  holes  are  cut  in  the  ice  for  that 
|i  purpose.  This  mode  of  water  supply  still  pre- 
i vails  in  all  the  small  towns  of  the  interior. 

Since  the  establishment  of  waterworks  there 
i is  naturally  a demand  for  cast  and  wrought  iron 
i pipes,  in  which  latter  article  we  hear  the  Ger- 
i mans  and  Americans  are  able  to  compete  with 

II  this  country.  The  plumbers’ trade  has  received 
a marked  extension,  and  lead  pipes  for  the  water 
supply  within  the  houses  are  in  great  request ; 

I the  duty  is  only  a nominal  one  (5d.  per  cwt.). 
ni  Some  of  the  St.  Petersburg  plumbers  are  intro- 
ducing lead  pipes  covered  inside  with  a layer  of 
i tin  as  a sanitary  precaution.  It  is  found  that 
the  soft  Neva  water,  with  the  action  of  the 
n.'  atmospheric  air,  tends  to  oxidise  the  common 
• ; lead  pipes,  which  is  so  injurious  to  health. 
With  the  hew  system  of  water  supply,  water- 
; closets  and  baths  have  been  introduced,  but  only 


in  the  houses  of  the  very  wealthy,  in  first-class 
hotels,  &c. 

The  importance  of  pure,  filtered  water  is 
fully  recognised,  and  water  filters  of  various 
systems,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  used  in 
almost  every  household.  But  in  the  spring 
these  purifiers  are  absolutely  indispensable ; 
for  at  that  time  of  the  year,  when  the  snow 
melts,  the  river  for  a time  loses  its  accustomed 
purity,  and  tho  want  of  clean  water  becomes  a 
subject  of  general  lamentation. 

We  should  here  notice  a filter  of  German 
manufacture  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
cone,  which  is  coming  rapidly  into  vogue 
since  the  water  has  been  laid  on  by  means 
of  pipes.  It  is  attached  to  tho  water-pipe 
above  the  kitchen-tap,  and  is  deemed  very 
practical,  and  will  supply  a largo  quantity  of 
filtered  water  for  domestic  use.  It  has  boen 
adopted  in  hospitals,  barracks,  hotels,  and 
factories.  Tho  apparatus  being  rather  ex- 
pensive, arrangements  are  mado  for  renting 
it  at  a moderate  charge  per  annum.  The 
filtering  material  is  some  sort  of  an  artificial 
composition,  more  efficient,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
than  some  of  the  compositions  used  in  England. 

The  large  number  of  fire-engines  shown  at 
recent  exhibitions  held  in  Russia  demonstrates 
the  great  extension  of  that  branch  of  machinery 
construction  due  to  a certain  extent  to  the 
increased  demand  for  pumps  required  for  the 
water  supply  of  railway  stations  of  the  nume- 
rous new  lines  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  partly  to  the  extraordinary  measures  taken 
by  the  provincial  assemblies  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  buildings  in  case  of 
fire.  Besides,  the  productions  of  pumps  and 
small  fire-engines  can  be  effected  in  workshops 
of  limited  extent,  which  do  not  require  expen- 
sive mechanisms,  and  in  which  the  work  can  be 
executed  by  hand  with  the  assistance  of  a foot- 
lathe. 

Hand-pumps  of  various  systems  are  being 
rapidly  introduced  in  the  small  towns.  They 
are  manufactured  in  tho  capitals  and  larger 
towns  of  the  interior,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Warsaw  being  specially  noted  for  their  pro- 
duction, among  which  are  also  garden-engines, 
liydropults,  &c.  ; they  are  of  the  usual  types 
seen  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
Among  the  pumps  imported  from  this  country  ; 
may  be  mentioned  the  California,  Hollman’s 
steam  cannon  pump  and  portable  steam  pump, 
Tyler  & Son’s  deep-well  pump,  with  horse-gear, 
and  Thompson’s  centrifugal  pump.  The  American 
Bridgewater  Co.’s  pumps  are  also  used.  Most 
of  the  large  factories  and  works  in  Russia  have 
adopted  precautions  against  fire  by  having  a 
reservoir  of  water  at  the  top  of  the  building 
connected  with  a system  of  pipes  with  hydrants 
and  hose.  Water-carts  on  the  English  model 
have  superseded  the  old-fashioned  casks  on 
wheels. 

The  questions  of  heating,  lighting,  and  water 
supply  are  burning  questions  in  Russia,  and  are 
claiming  the  serious  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  municipalities,  and  learned  societies ; 
to  this  may  be  added  the  question  of  drainage, 
which  practically  does  not  yet  exist  in  either  of 
the  capitals  or  any  of  the  other  towns  of  Russia, 
large  or  small.  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  our  manufacturers  appear  to  neglect 
certain  opportunities  of  acquainting  the  Russian 
public,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capitals  and  large 
towns,  with  their  productions  and  the  improve- 
ments made  in  them  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
respect  the  Germans  are  far  in  advance  of  us. 
They  avail  themselves  largely  of  the  Russian 
press  for  advertising  their  wares,  and  wherever 
there  is  an  exhibition  their  articles  arc  sure  to 
be  there;  especially  has  this  been  the  case  with 
apparatus  connected  with  heating,  lighting, 
and  water  supply.  At  the  late  Moscow 
Polytechnic  exhibition,  England  was  not  only 
not  represented  in  these  departments  but 
scarcely  represented  at  all.  Yet  British  goods, 
especially  of  metal,  have  still  a reputation  in 
Russia  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  country. 
Besides  there  is  a growing  desire  among  the 
consumers  in  Russia  to  enter  into  direct 
business  relations  with  tho  producers  of  this 
country.  There  are  now  facilities  for  this 
which  did  not  formerly  offer  themselves, — a 
widely  extended  net-work  of  railways,— the 
institution  of  numerous  local  banks  for  foreign 
trade,  and  an  increased  and  more  varied 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  goods ; towns  are 
increasing  rapidly  in  area,  and  villages  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  necessaries  of 
civilised  life.  Like  business  men  of  any  other 
country,  the  Russian  dealers  see  the  advantage 


of  going  to  the  cheapest  market,  especially 
since  the  existence  of  the  low  rate  of  exchange, 
and  the  compulsory  payment  of  the  duties  in 
gold,  which  makes  a difference  of  fully  50  per 
cent,  on  the  former  payments  in  paper  money. 


ILLUSTRATED  EXHIBITION 
CATALOGUES. 

Under  this  general  heading  wo  may  group 
three  small  volumes  that  are  before  us, — tho 
“ Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Salon  of  1882,” 
published  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Dumas  ■* 
and  “ Academy  Notes  ” and  “ Grosvenor  Notes  ” 
for  1882,  brought  out  by  Mr.  Blackburn, + who 
has  now  acquired  a reputation  in  connexion 
with  this  method  of  retaining  a record  of 
annual  picture  exhibitions,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce. 

The  French  and  the  English  productions  in 
question  differ  in  one  essential  point.  The 
catalogue  of  M.  Dumas  offers  no  comment  upon 
tho  works  exhibited,  one  way  or  another.  It 
supplies  the  purchaser  with  key-plans  of  the 
Salon  galleries,  with  a catalogue  of  all  the 
artists  exhibiting,  and  the  names  of  their  works, 
and  with  about  400  facsimiles  of  artists’ 
sketches  of  their  works,  including  those  which 
were  most  important  or  seemed  best  adapted 
for  reproduction  in  this  way ; probably  the 
selection  has  partly  been  decided  by  the 
readiness  of  some  artists  to  furnish  sketches, 
as  compared  with  others  of  their  brethren.  It 
gives  the  titles  of  the  works  in  French,  with  an 
English  translation,  occasionally  of  a very 
wonderful  kind  ; for  instance,  a statue  of  “ La 
Physique,”  intended  for  the  observatory  at 
Nice,  is  administered  to  the  English  reader  as 
“ Physic  ! ” But  beyond  this  the  French  editor 
does  not  go  ; and  though  we  would  suggest  that 
on  another  occasion  he  should  get  an  English- 
man to  overlook  his  translations,  these  errors 
are  harmless  and  only  amusing;  and  we  at 
least  commend  his  reticence  in  refraining 
from  imposing  any  expressed  opinion  upon 
any  of  the  works  on  his  purchasers.  In  this 
respect  we  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Blackburn 
to  follow  his  example  in  future  “ Notes.”  No 
one  who  is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself  about 
pictures  likes  to  have  even  the  most  intellectual 
criticism  obtruded  on  him  in  a catalogue,  which 
he  buys  merely  for  reference  and  record.  Mr. 
Blackburn’s  critical  recommendations,  when  he 
does  introduce  them,  are  not  remarkable  for 
depth,  and  to  the  best  class  of  visitors  (intellec- 
tually) appear  simply  impertinent,  while  afford- 
ing no  reliable  guide  to  the  more  ignorant.  To 
us  it  has  been  a source  of  considerable  annoy- 
ance to  see  foolish  people,  who  have  no  under- 
standing of  pictures,  going  about  the  rooms 
with  these  books  in  their  hands,  and  repeating, 
like  parrots,  remarks  from  their  printed  guide, 
which  in  one  sense  certainly  are  about  suited 
to  their  intellects.  We  advise  the  editor  in 
future  to  content  himself  with  the  French 
system  of  simply  cataloguing  and  giving  illus- 
trations (which  waB  adopted  this  year  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  Water-colour  Painters  in  a 
charming  catalogue  which  they  issued) . 

The  question  of  tho  artistic  value  of  the 
illustrations  is  another  matter.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a marked  improvement  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  Mr.  Blackburn’s  catalogues,  and  from 
the  large  preponderance  of  sketches  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  he  seems  to  havo  succeeded 
in  inducing  a much  greater  number  of  artists  to 
contribute  sketches  of  their  own  works  than 
formerly.  His  illustrations  are  all  in  tho  same 
method  of  execution  and  in  the  same  tone 
(black)  ; in  the  Salon  book  there  are  great 
variations  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  in  warm  red  and  brown  tints, 
apparently  according  to  the  taste  of  tho  artist ; 
some  are  rather  highly  finished,  some  are  mere 
rough  scratches.  This  idiosyncrasy  gives  a 
greater  interest  to  the  Salon  book ; but  the  more 
equable  manner  in  which  the  illustrations  in 
Mr.  Blackburn’s  notes  are  produced  has  its 
advantages,  as  enabling  one  work  the  better  to 
be  compared  with  another  in  this  memorandum 
form,  and  giving  the  whole  book  a somewhat 
neater  and  more  carefully  prepared  appearance. 
Regarding  the  illustrations  in  each  publication 
as  facsimiles,  it  would  seem  that  the  French 
artists  who  contribute  aim  more  at  effect,  and 
at  conveying  the  feeling  of  their  work,  the 
English  more  at  accuracy  of  line.  On  the 
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whole,  wo  should  -say  that  the  figure  illustrations 
in  Mr.  Blackburn’ 3 books  are  more  carefully 
and  cleverly  drawn,  and  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  accuracy,  than  those  in  the  Salon 
catalogue,  though  they  make  a far  less  effective 
“ picture-book,”  when  we  come  to  look  at  it  in 
that  way.  The  landscapes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  far  more  effective  in  the  Salon  book,  partly 
on  account  of  the  employment  of  delicate  brown 
tones,  in  which  some  effect  of  aerial  perspective 
can  bo  conveyed,  which  is  hardly  possible  in 
slight  sketches  in  black. 

The  difference  between  the  general  character 
of  subjects,  in  turning  over  the  Academy  and 
the  Salon  book,  is  remarkable.  There  are  some 
docidedly  vulgar  things  among  the  Salon 
memoranda,  and  one  or  two  that  are  worse  than 
vulgar.  But  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  large  proportion  of  subjects  of  an  ideal  and 
poetic  class,— works  which  really  suggest  some- 
thing to  the  mind,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly prosaic  nature  of  most  of  the 
Academy  subjects.  Such  a fine  delicate  little 
fancy  as  that  embodied,  for  instance,  in  M. 
Burgers’s  picture  called  “ The  Duet,”  where  a 
child  in  some  freak  of  fancy  is  playing  on  a 
pipe  in  front  of  a classic  statue  employed  in 
the  same  way,  seems  out  of  the  scope  of  English 
art.  It  is  a trifle,  but  it  is  a trifle  which  sets 
the  fancy  going,  and  suggests  a number  of 
pleasant  wanderings  to  tho  mind  ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Salon  collection.  French  art  includes  so  much 
tliat  is  spiritual ; in  England,  we  have  not  the 
phrase,  and  have  very  little  of  the  quality,  and 
what  wo  have  is  mostly  owed  to  suggestions 
from  French  art. 


OUR  SCANDINAVIAN  ART- ANCESTORS. 

The  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Harris 
Stone  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association, — and  printed  in  these  columns, 
describing  tho  Viking  ship  lately  discovered  in 
Norway,  eminently  served  to  draw  attention 
to  a period  of  history  and  a civilisation  which, 
closely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  civilisation 
and  history  of  our  own  country  has  too  long 
been  left  even  by  archaeologists,  in  undisturbed 
oblivion.  And  now  comes  an  exhibition  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  of  ancient  relics 
■gathered  from  the  countries  grouped  in  modern 
times  as  Scandinavia,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
•bring  it  prominently  before  the  public  mind. 
The  great  Scandinavian  nation  after  a glorious 
and  conquering  era  of  existence  has  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  driven  back  to  the 
bleak  regions  from  which  its  heroes  centuries 
ago  sallied  forth,  sailing  South,  and  East,  and 
West,  across  oven, — so  tradition  states, — the 
Atlantic  to  the  still  “undiscovered”  America. 
With  a past  as  glowing  in  great  deeds,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  archaeology  is  a popular  branch  of 
study  in  the  North,  keeping  alive,  as  it  does, 
the  memory  of  the  great  days  when  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  were  united  in  their  conquests 
and  their  power,  when  their  civilisation  made 
them  tho  brilliant  superiors  of  countries  which 
then  were  plunged  in  barbarism,  though  now 
their  masters  and  oppressors.  The  field  is  a 
rich  one  for  the  arc-hreological  student,  and  has 
already  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
yielded  an  ample  harvest  of  information.  The 
literary  remains  of  the  Sagas  and  Eddas  have 
long  been  known,  but  a new  light  was  thrown 
on  tho  subject  by  the  study  of  the  widely- 
scattered  Runic  inscriptions,  the  old  laws,  the 
store  of  folk-lore  in  which  tho  Scandinavian 
nations  aro  peculiarly  rich.  Still  more  recently 
a further  advance  has  been  made  in  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  tho  long-neglected  architectural 
and  other  remains  scattered  over  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  Denmark,  and  their  de- 
pendencies. The  story  of  a past  civilisation, 
all  trace  of  which  was  considered  as  lost,  has 
been  found ; it  is  to  Scandinavia  that  we  owe 
that  most  recently  introduced  branch  of  anti- 
quarian study  known  as  prehistoric  archaeology, 
and  which  has  opened  up  such  a wealth  of  un- 
suspected information.  The  period  of  their 
history  which  has  most  interested  the  northern 
archaeologists,  and  on  which  less  doubtful 
sources  exist  than  the  earlier  epochs,  is  that  in 
which  the  power  of  the  Scandinavians  was 
greatest,  when  their  vessels  bore  their  con- 
quering Vikings  not  alone  to  our  shores  but  to 
those  of  France,  the  whole  Baltic,  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  the  still  less  congenial  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Somo  months  since  our  learned  contemporary, 


the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  published  a long  and 
able  article  from  the  pen  of  M.  Alfred  Maury, 
on  the  subject  of  the  civilisation  of  Scandinavia. 

In  view  of  the  present  Exhibition  we  arc  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a summary  of  this  article 
will  be  acceptable,  relating,  as  the  subject  does, 
to  the  civilisation  of  a people  on  whom  we  may 
justly  look  as  in  a large  measure  “flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone.” 

From  the  Romans  wo  gather  but  scant  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Scandinavians.  Tho 
Romans  had  been  unable  to  conquer  either  the 
inland  Yindes  or  the  maritime  Saxons,  whose 
supremacy  on  the  sea  presaged  the  fame  that 
their  descendants  have  to  this  day  retained. 
United  with  their  neighbours  of  Jutland,  Schles- 
wig, and  Frisia,  the  Angles,  the  Jutes,  and 
Frisians,  themselves  hardy  sailors,  their  armed 
fleets  penetrated  every  corner,  every  estuary  of 
maritime  north-western  Europe.  When  this 
race  of  bold  corsairs  had  finally  settled  down, 
some  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  others  on  our 
fertile  shores,  they  were  replaced  on  the  soa  by  a 
fresh  race  of  depredators  from  Scandinavia,  and 
known  to  the  unfortunates  on  whom  they  con- 
stantly made  their  descents  as  Normans,  or 
men  of  the  North.  More  adventurous  than 
even  the  Saxons,  they  advanced  further  afield. 
The  Low  Countries,  France,  and  Great  Britain, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  were 
frequently  a prey  to  their  rapacity.  Tho  de- 
clining power  of  the  Romans  in  Albion  and  in 
Gaul  was  unable  to  resist  the  invaders,  whose 
descents  became  yearly  more  frequent  and 
ruinous.  The  churches  and  monasteries  even 
were  nut  spared.  French  ecclesiastical  annals 
are  full  of  lamentations  as  to  the  Norman 
pirates,  whose  vessels  bore  their  crews  far 
up  the  great  rivers  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country.*  Paris  itself,  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  besieged  by  these  Northern  conquerors,  and 
on  one  occasion  capitulated  to  their  chief  ; and 
it  is  an  historical  fact  familiar  to  readers,  how 
eventually  the  Normans  settled  down  in  France, 
and  founded  the  province  that  to  this  day  bears 
the  name  of  Normandy.  It  is  a feature  worthy 
of  notice  that  these  settlers,  the  pirates  of  old, 
soon  took  a foremost  place  among  their  neigh- 
bours. 

No  feeble  followers  of  the  debased  Roman 
traditions,  their  genius  struck  out  for  them 
a new  path,  and  as  Englishmen  we  feel  no 
shame  in  owning  as  our  ancestors  tho  war- 
like yet  civilised  Normans,  whose  renowned 
leader  was  in  later  years  to  place  the  crown  of 
England  on  his  head.  An  origin  for  this  supe- 
riority of  tho  Normans  must  be  traced  in  their 
Scandinavian  origin,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the 
Danes,  who  invaded  our  coasts,  where  they 
eventually  settled  down.  The  imprecations 
heaped  on  their  heads,  the  reputation  they  bore 
for  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  piracy,  we 
feel  were  exaggerated,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  from  the  studies  of  modern  archaeologists 
the  proofs  of  their  civilisation,  and  its  origin, 
of  the  hordes  the  appearance  of  whose  fleet 
was  the  signal,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the 
chronicles,  of  a terrified  flight  from  the  coasts 
inland.  The  proofs  which  research  has  fur- 
nished the  modern  Scandinavians  in  then- 
patriotic  task,  are  ample  to  show  us  that  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  population  of 
Denmark,  of  Sweden,  and  of  Norway  lived  on 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a social  system  which  in 
industrious  activity  and  refinement  may  be 
fairly  said  to  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West.  As  long  ago  as 
1852  M.  Worsaae  published  a learned  work  on 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  rule  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  in  which  he  most  satisfactorily  showed 
the  share  due  to  this  Scandinavian  conquest,  in 
the  civilisation  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 
By  means  of  his  research  we  see  tho  Danes, 
who  ruled  us  under  Swegen  and  Canute,  or 
Cnut,  in  a position  of  importance  that  no 
English  historian  had  shown  ; and  the  picture 
of  tho  Danish  power  in  the  eleventh  century 
was  a preparatory  step  to  the  same  author’s 
subsequent  rehabilitation  of  the  dreaded 
Vikings,  the  Seeraiiber,  as  tho  Germans  call 
them,  and  the  study  of  whose  civilisation,  over- 
whelmed and  maligned  by  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  has  been  followed  in  their  own 
home.  Long  before  the  Germans  had  learned  to 
cultivate  their  poetry,  the  Scandinavians  pos- 
sessed a literature  of  their  own,  a mythology  in 
which  modem  erudition  has  clearly  traced 
another  bond  of  union  existing  between  the 

* Depping's  “ Uistoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimcs  des 
Normauds  ” will  be  found  to  supply  many  details  of  these 
incursions. 


races  of  Europe  and  those  of  Persia  and 
England.*  ] 

The  Scandinavians,  inhabitants  of  a bleak 
country,  and  living  under  a churlish  climate,  j 
were  by  naturo  forced  to  seek  abroad  their  very 
necessaries,  and  from  the  earliest  times  a hardy, 
warlike,  and  maritime  race  was  developed.  All 
the  groat  races  of  antiquity  were  warriors,  and 
their  civilisation  has  invariably  followed  their 
progress  in  the  art  of  war.  The  Vikings  as 
warriors  and  pagans,  wore  looked  on  by  their 
Christian  enemies  solely  as  pirates,  and,  no 
stranger  having  ever  visited  their  country,  their 
barbarism  was  a settled  point  in  the  minds  of 
their  enemies.  This  was,  wo  now  learn,  but 
comparative.  By  their  vessels  wo  see  they  had 
arrived  at  a high  degroe  of  civilisation ; each 
vessel,  so  far  from  being  manned  by  a crew  of 
pirates,  was  a portion  of  a well-armed  fleet,  com- 
manded often  by  a prince  ; these  true  “ ships  of 
the  line”  bore  various  names,  some,  from  their  . 
length,  termed  Drageskibe,  dragons ; winged 
serpents,  Lindarme ; serpents,  Snekkar ; in 
addition  to  the  traces  existing  of  such  vessels 
in  Scandinavia,  we  know  that  the  Normans 
descended  on  our  coasts  in  regular  “ liners.”  We 
have  seen,  from  the  recent  paper  of  Mr.  Harris 
Stone,  describing  the  discovered  remains  of  an  an- 
tique Scandinavian  vessel,  that  the  art  of  wood-  \ 
carving  figure-heads,  &c.,  and  probably  of 
painted  decoration,  was  known  to  the  “ Vikings.” 
The  chroniclers  speak  of  the  Normans’  vessels 
as  adorned  with  brilliant  figures,  often  gilt  ; jj 
the  sails  of  the  leader’s  vessel  of  silk.  This 
degree  of  luxury  and  skill  in  naval  architecture  i 
is  not  the  sole  proof  of  the  civilisation  of  the  I 
“Vikings”  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  -j 
the  costume  worn  by  their  chiefs,  and  relics  of 
which  have  been  discovered  in  their  unearthed 
tombs,  point  to  a further  degree  of  civilisation.  , 
A tumulus  existing  in  Jutland,  dating  from  the 
end  of  tho  Pagan  period,  is  described  by  M. 
Worsaae  as  containing,  among  other  objects,  a 
woollen  mantle  with  a fur  edge,  the  stuff  woven 
with  a pattern  of  death’s  hoads;  with  tho  I 
mantle  was  found  a belt  of  gold-woven  silk,  as 
were  also  two  bracelets,  likewise  of  silk  and  gold. 
That  these  objects  were  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
—the  silk  and  gold  alone  excepted,  - there 
remains  no  doubt. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  Scandinavian 
were  considerable,  and  their  wealth  must  not 
solely  be  set  down  to  their  piracy.  With  the 
East  they  held  constant  communication,  the 
presence  of  Oriental  coins  in  Norway,  and  dis- 
covered in  the  Baltic  Islands,  as  also  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  pieces  of  jewelry  found  with 
the  dead  are  conclusive  proofs  of  this  fact.  It 
was  from  the  East  that  the  Scandinavian  i 
obtained  the  silver  which  tho  native  jewellers  ; 
worked  up,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  i 
more  used  than  even  gold.  The  discovery  of 
Byzantine  coins  in  tho  Scandinavian  peninsula,  . 
proves  that  commercial  relations  existed  be-  • 
tween  tho  North  and  the  Eastern  Empire  as  <i 
early  as  tho  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  i 
era,  and  that  these  relations  were  particularly  ,-j 
active  in  the  tenth  and  following  century.  It  : 
was  from  the  East  that  came  the  gold-  - 
embroidered  silks  that  the  chiefs  used  as  their  r 
mantles.  In  the  discovery  also  of  a largo.-.’ 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the  time  of  f 
the  Heptarchy  show  an  active  traffic  between  . > 
our  country  and  Scandinavia.  We  have  proofs  - 
here  that  it  was  not  invariably  as  pirates  that,  t 
tho  “Vikings”  sailed  to  our  coasts.  At  the.; 
close  of  the  ninth  century  Eric,  son  of  the  king  : 
of  Norway,  had  received  the  surname  of  Mer-j- 
chant,  from  tho  fact  of  his  vessels  trading  with  ij 
foreign  countries.  Tho  Scandinavians  ex-  j 
changed  the  few  products  of  their  soil,  aud  i 
their  fisheries,  for  the  objects  of  which  they  \ 
were  in  need;  but,  as  wo  find  so  often  in  i 
ancient  times,  commerce  and  piracy  went  hand  1 
in  hand.  Canute  tho  Great  concluded  with  ! 
different  nations  treaties  of  commerce.  To  i 
every  point  of  the  still-undiscovered  compass.; 
these  hardy  sailors  pushed,  the  Baltic  was  i| 
familiar  to  them,  -Wulfstan,  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  visited  tho  Gulf  of  F inland,' — r.;-| 
and  far  west  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  Bhetlands, ..-i 
the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  Iceland  were  | 
explored  by  tho  Scandinavians;  Greenland  in  I 
the  tenth  century  was  colonised  by  the  Nor-  if 
wegians,  as  numerous  Runic  inscriptions  and  i 
remains  of  dwellings  attest.  That  the  Scandi-  1 
navians  reached  America  is  a tradition  which 
no  proof  to  the  contrary  has  yet  como  to  u 

* See  an  admirable  work  by  Dr.  Wiigner,  translated  1 
into  English  and  edited  by  Mr.  Anson,  “ Asgard  and  the  1 
Gods,”  etc.  1880.  8vo. 
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overthrow,  and  is  more  than  probably  founded 
on  fact. 

With  a commerce  and  warlike  exploration 
thus  extended,  a marked  progress  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  Scandinavians  might  justly 
bo  expected,  and  such  as  throughout  ancient 
history  we  find  to  be  the  case.  Excavation  has 
brought  to  light  a large  number  of  objects 
belonging  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
jewels,  ornaments,  clothing,  arms,  and  utensils, 
the  proofs  of  a state  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment of,  however,  marked  a Scandinavian 
character,  not  purely  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; 
Byzantine  and  Latin  influences  are  traceable. 
At  the  epoch  which  the  northern  archmologists 
havo  termed  the  Iron  Age,  commerce  had 
already  brought  to  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic 
objects  of  western  and  southern  origin,  which 
served  as  models  to  the  native  workmen, — a 
fact  ably  shown  in  a paper  read  somo  six  years 
since  by  M.  Engelhardt  on  the  “ Influence  of 
Classic  Industry  and  Civilisation  on  those  of 
tho  North.”  The  earliest  productions  of  this 
Northern  art  are,  os  might  be  expected,  crude 
and  coarse.  But  of  however  strictly  foreign 
origin  the  art  of  the  “ Vikings”  may  be,  it  none 
tho  less  is  thoroughly  Scandinavian  ; there 
exist,  indeed,  few  arts  of  a purely  original 
character ; the  art  of  each  country  can  be 
traced  to  some  foreign  source,  but  in  each  case, 
after  a due  lapse  of  time,  and  subject  to  local 
influences,  a character  special  to  each  is 
| developed.  This  is  the  case  with  tho  Scandi- 
navian nations,  whose  ornamental  surroundings 
were  not  alone  those  acquired  by  purchase  or 
force  from  other  lands,  but  in  many  instances 
were  of  strictly  native  origin.  Those  not  rich 
enough  to  wear  jewels  and  gold,  contented 
themselves  with  bronze,  often  gilt,  and  tho 
fibulas  found  are  of  extreme  elegance ; in  many 
cases  we  meet  with  a favourite  form  of  Scandi- 
navian ornament, — the  serpent  or  dragon, — 
these  being  of  a date  previous  to  those  works  in 
which  the  decoration  is  more  complicated,  and 
in  which,  for  instance,  will  be  found  worked 
out  djour  figures  of  men  and  of  animals.  Such 
fibulas  were  worn  by  the  chiefs  ; others,  again, 
were  worn  by  tho  women,  these  bearing  a 
distinctive  character,  decorated  often  with 
figures  of  doves  or  ravens.  During  all  the 
I period  which  the  northern  archaeologists  havo 
I termed  tho  “ Middle  Age  of  Iron,” — extending 
I between  the  years  500  to  700  of  our  era, — we 
j find  the  Scandinavians  displaying  in  their 
I decoration  an  extreme  degree  of  wealth.  In 

I the  tombs  unearthed,  in  addition  to  numerous 
necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings,  and  medals,  have 
been  found  glass  beads  of  varied  colours, 
mosaics,  rock  crystal,  amber,  and  even 
| bronze,  for  in  these  early  ages  the  male 

I sex  will  be  seen  to  largely  share  their  help- 
meet’s love  of  ornament.  The  Scandina- 
vians of  the  Viking  period  wore,  like  the  Gauls, 
gold  rings  and  bracelets,  and  the  Copenhagen 
Museum  contains  many  treasures  of  the 
jeweller’s,  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith’s  art 
of  this  early  epoch.  That  in  such  a society  the 
arms  and  armour  of  a warlike  race  should  like- 
wise have  received  the  attention  of  the  deco- 
rator is  only  natural  ; silver  damascened 
hatchets,  inlaid  in  some  extant  specimens  with 
rubies  and  gold,  heightened  with  niello  work, 
though  rare,  exist.  Little  wonder  that  such 
treasures  became  in  the  families  of  their  owners 
o heirlooms,  and  tho  workmen  who  had  forged 

I*'  and  adorned  them  famous  and  honoured.  The 
bucklers  were  of  wood,  covered  with  leather 
painted,  even  gilt  ; their  armour  resembled  that 
in  use  contemporaneously  in  the  West, — helmets 
and  coats  of  mail  have  been  discovered.  Thus 
on  land,  as  at  sea,  these  hardy  warriors  were 
redoubtable  enemies. 

The  use  of  cavalry  was  not  unknown  to  them, 
their  horses  being  shipped  from  home ; and  the 
decorative  character  of  tho  harness  in  use 
furnishes  a further  proof  of  tho  refinement  of 
>|  these  “sea-robbers”  ; to  tho  custom  of  the 
LJ  burial  with  each  chief  of  his  war-horse  to  bear 
a)  him  to  the  brilliant  Walhalla,  we  owe  the  pre- 
serration,  in  many  cases,  of  specimens  of  the 
i harness  used  by  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  ; it  is 
i often  garnished  with  gilt  bronze,  often  gold, 
t.  often  silver.  In  Southern  Norway  was  un- 
n earthed  some  years  back  a spur  of  solid  gold, 
hj  weighing  no  less  than  11  ounces,  and  decorated 
with  purely  Scandinavian  motives  ; and  the 
i same  refinement  was  carried  through  all  the 
tj  trappings  both  of  horso  and  chariot.  As  a 
i'  curions  proof  of  the  native  origin  of  this  deco- 
: | rative  art,  in  a tumulus  near  Viborg  was  recently 
D:  discovered  by  tho  side  of  a number  of  such 


trappings  in  repoussd  work  the  very  tool  used 
by  the  workman  for  his  purpose,  and  elsowhere 
various  other  ornamental  motives  were  dis- 
covered in  the  workshop  of  a contemporary 
blacksmith. 

The  art  of  the  locksmith  hail  acquired  a like 
degree  of  refinement ; keys  of  tho  most  delicate 
workmanship  have  been  brought  to  light ; a re- 
lative degree  of  perfection  in  such  a branch 
naturally  implies  a like  refinement  in  most  of 
the  surroundings  of  our  Scandinavian  ancestors, 
in  their  furniture  and  in  the  construction  of 
their  houses,  at  that  time  built  entirely  of  wood ; 
contemporary  literary  authorities  speak  of  great 
halls  decorated  with  skilfully  carved  images, 
mostly  of  a religious  character.  The  utensils 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavations 
have  all  denoted  a high  degree  of  civilisation ; 
goblets,  cups,  and  many  objects  such  as  in  tho 
present  day  would  come  under  the  head  of 
plate,  all  of  extreme  beauty  of  design  and  exe- 
cution, still  exist  to  show  us  the  domestic  re- 
finement of  these  “ pii’ates  ” at  home.  In  then- 
burial  this  same  refinement  was  largely  carried 
out,  and  the  tumuli  have  supplied  the  archaeo- 
logists with  a rich  store  of  suggestive  objects  of 
study  and  admiration.  The  monuments  which 
were  placed  over  these  graves  when  containing 
some  chief,  while  showing  no  highly-developed 
architecture,  prove  the  Scandinavians  not  to 
have  been  much  inferior  to  the  Romans  of  the 
decadence  ; these  monuments  usually  consist  in 
an  upright  stone  bearing  Runic  inscriptions,  a 
field  of  study  much  followed  in  the  North,  and 
which  has  already  yielded  many  most  interest- 
ing results.  * 

With  tho  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
characteristic  art  of  Scandinavia  was  to  receive 
a fresh  influence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
native  element  still  strongly  shows  its  existence, 
and  long  after  the  old  religion  was  dead  the 
remains  of  its  art  are  traceable  ; the  wealth  of 
curved  lines  interwoven,  tho  introduction  for 
decorative  purposes  of  human  figures,  quad- 
rupeds, flowers,  and  serpents,  continued  all 
through  the  Christian  middle  ages,  and  as  M. 
Vedel,  an  eminont  Northern  antiquary  has 
shown,  can  still  be  traced  to  this  day  in  the 
carved  work  produced  in  many  of  the  remote 
valleys  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  How  deeply 
enrooted  in  these  countries  of  the  North  are  the 
old  myths  and  traditions,  is  amply  shown  by 
their  literature  and  their  rich  folk-lore,  which 
have  furnished  so  many  materials  to  the  modern 
poets  of  Germany,  England,  and  America. 

I f we  are  to  believe  M.  W arsaae,  his  researches 
on  the  Danish  occupation  of  Britain  show  us  the 
Danes,  so  far  from  spreading  far  and  wide 
through  our  island  their  barbarism,  largely 
serving  to  develope  our  civilisation.  They  were, 
indeed  no  barbarians  whose  aid  Alfred  sought, 
and  alliance  with  whose  princes  was  made  by 
our  reigning  kings.  Canute  we  see  reigning  at 
the  same  moment  over  his  Scandinavian  posses- 
sions and  his  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom,  in  the 
history  of  which  he  has  left  a revered  name  for 
his  wisdom  and  justice.  Later  on,  the  bonds 
with  the  nation  across  the  German  Ocean  were 
broken,  but  we  preserved  our  Danish  population, 
which,  while  it  mingled  with  its  Anglo-Saxon 
brethren,  still  bore  its  own  marked  peculiarities, 
and  these  we  trace  throughout  all  the  early 
history  of  our  island.  M.  Warsaae  has  endea- 
voured in  his  history  above  mentioned  to  trace 
tho  presence  of  the  Scandinavian  in  the  British 
isles,  in  the  north  and  east  of  England  the 
Danes, f in  Scotland  the  Norwegians,  and  again 
in  Ireland ; everywhere  wo  meet  with  the 
rnling  trait  of  the  Scandinavian  character,  the 
genius  of  domination,  still  strongly  developed 
in  our  British  nature,  for  the  Normans  who  con- 
quered England  wero  themselves  of  Scandi- 
navian origin. 

The  spirit  of  domination  and  the  genius  of 
colonisation  which  stamped  this  sturdy  Scandi- 
navian race  long  existed  after  they  had  lost, 
either  through  conversion  to  Christianity  or 
contact  with  other  nations,  the  original  and 
vigorous  character  of  their  old  organisation. 
Little  by  little  the  peoples  over  whom  they  had 
long  ruled  drove  back  to  their  home  the  race  of 
tho  “sea  kings”;  if  still  in  many  countries 

* Casts  from  two  of  these  Runic  crossos  existing  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  will  bo  found  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  has  presented  duplicate  copies  to  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

t The  narao  of  Sutherland,  preserved  by  one  of  the  most 
northern  of  the  Scotch  shires,  is  of  purely  Norwegian 
origin;  to  the  invaders  it  was  a land  of  the  south.  M. 
Warsane  points  to  a large  number  of  geographical  names 
bearing  a Norwegian  origin.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  further 
traces  exist.  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  were,  in 
the  ninth  century,  capitals  of  small  Norwegian  states. 


visited  by  the  Vikings  we  .can  trace  thei 
presence  in  tho  names  of  towns,  in  local  idioms 
or  in  local  customs,  all  trace  of  their  political 
influence  has  long  since  disappeared  with  the 
development  of  the  civilisation  they  once  en- 
joyed, and  the  power  they  wielded,  just  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greek  rule  but  enfeebled  their  tottering 
power  ruined  for  ever  by  the  Arab  conquest. 
In  our  own  time  we  seethe  Turks,  whose  power 
once  made  all  southern  Europe  tremble,  which 
overcame  many  a brave  Christian  army,  lose, 
one  by  one,  their  European  provinces,  driven 
slowly  back  to  the  home  whence  they  came  ; 
but  long  after  the  Turks  have  been  forced  back 
across  the  Hellespont,  there  will  exist  traces 
in  Europe  of  their  presence  to  tell  the  tale  of 
their  once  brilliant  powor  and  prosperity.  What 
will  happen  for  the  Turk  has  happened  with 
the  Vikings  of  old.  When  Christianity  spread 
to  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  civilisation 
of  the  sea  kings  was  overcome  and  buried  with 
its  representants,  and  now  the  archaeologists 
exhume  its  remains  to  point  out  to  the  present 
generation  the  traces  in  their  midst  of  a once 
ruling  power,  and  a society,  the  character  of 
whose  existence  and  refinement  has  been  too 
long  overlooked. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  there  have 
been  considerable  changes  in  the  old  Faubourg 
St.  Germain ; the  Boulevard  is  now  almost  com- 
pleted ; several  of  the  conspicuous  corner 
houses  at  the  western  end,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  workmen,  are  now  occupied,  and 
form  very  important  features.  In  the  aristo- 
cratic Rue  St.  Dominique,  one  of  the  old 
hotels  is  being  rebuilt,  and  is  just  now  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  dust  and  a forest  of 
scafFold-poles,  while  within  the  year  tho  historic 
H6tol  do  Mailly,  which  stretched  back  from  the 
Rue  de  l’Universite  to  the  Boulevard  St.  Ger- 
main, has  disappeared,  and  on  its  site  an  entire 
street,  tho  Rue  de  Mailly,  has  been  built.  The 
houses  which  form  this  new  thoroughfare  are 
models  of  the  most  approved  modern  style  of 
Parisian  maison  de  rapport.  The  exterior  deco- 
ration is  reduced  to  a simplicity  in  which  all 
trace  of  the  florid  and  vulgar  ornamentation  in 
vogue  during  the  late  Empire  has  entirely 
disappeared,  to  give  place  to  tho  classic  refine- 
ment of  the  “ Style  Louis  Seize,”  as  near  as 
possible  the  French  Adams  style ; while  the 
distribution  of  the  interior  plan  is  the  result  of 
the  most  ingenious  consideration.  In  every 
honse  there  is  the  traditional  porte-cochere,  with 
the  well-decorated  passage-way  into  tho  little 
courtyard  at  the  back ; in  each  house  the 
equally  traditional  lope  of  the  concierge , on  the 
ground-floor.  In  the  small  courtyard,  at  each 
side,  are  arranged  a coach-house  and  a two- 
stalled  stable,  with  loose  box,  affording  two 
lodgers  accommodation,  on  a small  yet  ample 
scale,  for  horses  and  carriage.  The  owner  thus 
has  the  certainty  of  feeling  (a  feature  left  in 
considerable  doubt  with  our  system  of  separated 
coach-house  and  stables),  not  only  that  “the 
man  ” cannot  possibly  use  the  carriage  without 
its  being  known,  as  he  has  to  rumble  through 
the  porte- cochdre,  but  ho  is  at  hand  at  any 
moment,  tho  horses  can  bo  seen,  and  the 
absolute  cleanliness  of  the  stable  ensured.  As 
for  the  arrangements  of  the  upper  floors,  they 
are  only  improved  modifications  of  the  existing 
type,  such  as  every  one  who  knows  a French 
house  must  have  had  reason  to  admire  ; the 
featuro  of  the  pleasant  ground-floor  with  a 
corner  room  lighted  by  three  windows  is,  how- 
ever, an  agreeable  novelty ; in  addition  the 
luxury  of  balconies  is  afforded  to  each  floor. 

In  another  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  a like  speculation  has 
covered  the  site  of  the  once  familiar  hotel  of  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  — whose  two  superb  bronze 
green  gates  and  jealous  enclosure  wall  always 
reminded  us  a little  of  Devonshire  House,— 
with  a new  street  and  a batch  of  new  houses  ; 
like  those  in  tho  Rue  de  Mailly,  they  are  of  the 
most  approved  modern  type,  one  which  we 
would  wish  might  receive  more  study  from  our 
strictly  professional  builders  than  is  the  case  at 
present ; for  let  it  be  understood  that  such 
houses  in  Paris  are  not  invariably  the  design  of 
the  architect  proper,  but  of  a specially  educated 
section  of  the  profession,  whose  chief  study  is  de- 
voted to  the  necessities  of  town  architecture,  tho 
practical  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  small 
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spaces  of  highly-rented  land,  the  application  to 
the  modern  exigencies  of  existence  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  all  the  recent  improvements,  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  give  to 
his  tenants, — what,  it  is  true,  they  demand, — the 
utmost  room,  thoughtfulness  of  plan  and  com- 
fort that  can  be  supplied  for  the  outlay.  On 
these  points  it  is  our  belief  that  we  may  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  study  of  what  our 
foreign  brethren  are  doing  in  Paris,  and  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  great  capitals  of 
tho  Continent.  In  this  direction  the  arrange- 
ments of  those  who,  knowing  this,  have 
enabled  our  young  architects  to  travel  abroad 
with  a view  to  sending  home  not  so  much  their 
opinions  of  the  great  creations  of  the  past,  as 
has  till  now  been  the  tradition  with  travelling 
students,  as  reports  on  tho  works  of  the  pre- 
sent, will,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  meet  with  further 
encouragement  and  extension. 

Against  the  ample  accommodation  which  is 
being  afforded  for  the  well-to-do  in  Paris,  there 
must  always  be  set  off  the  daily  increasing 
difficulty  found  by  the  working  classes  in  ob- 
taining cheap  and  suitable  quarters.  It  is  a 
grave,  and,  if  considered,  far  from  satisfactorily 
solved  question  which  presents  itself  both  in 
London  and  Paris.  Each  day,  as  the  old  neigh- 
bourhoods are  demolished,  the  artisans  who 
found  there  the  rents  that  suited  their  narrow 
means  are  driven  further  away  from  the  centres 
of  employment,  near  which  they  naturally 
desire  to  remain,  and  practically  scarcely  any 
accommodation  is  being  afforded  for  their 
wants.  The  landlords  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  prefer,  to  large  rents  and  good 
tenants,  comparatively  small  and  irregular 
returns,  and  legislation  is  not  sufficiently  active. 
On  this  point  London  is  certainly  far  ahead 
of  Paris ; and,  apart  from  the  cheap  means  of 
transit  to  the  suburbs  now  afforded,  the  nume- 
rous blocks  of  industrial  dwellings  which  have  re- 
placed in  London  some  of  the  once  most  wretched 
dens  of  our  metropolis,  show  at  least  that  we 
have  grappled  to  some  small  extent  with  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  which  arise  from  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  modern  urban  existence. 

Among  tho  further  changes  which  a year 
has  worked  in  Paris  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  the  Champ  do  Mars,  the  site  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1878,  has  at  length 
been  restored  from  its  chaos  of  brickbats,  iron 
girders,  scrubby  trees,  and  deserted  kiosks,  to 
something  like  order.  The  space  has  fortunately 
not  been  entirely  given  up  again  to  the  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Ecolo  Militaire.  Before  long  a 
small  park,  occupying  about  a fifth  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  once  sandy  plain,  and  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  Champ  do  Mars,  will  bo  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  Tho  now  garden  is  of  the 
typo  that  the  French  excel  in  laying  out  with 
all  their  traditional  skill,  aided  by  modem 
science ; and  we  may  be  sure  that  tho  public 
of  the  thickly-populated  district  which  sur- 
rounds tho  Champ  de  Mars  will  not  be  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  tho  advantages  of  their  new 
pleasure-ground.  The  nurses  and  the  children 
will  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  seats, 
— of  which  in  Paris  there  are  invariably  plenty 
provided, — will  be  always  occupied.  Statues, 
purchased  generously  by  the  municipality  from 
each  year’s  Salon,  will  soon  come  to  add  to  the 
charms  of  Nature,  and  the  rising  generation  thus 
healthily  formed  in  the  midst  of  greenery,  of 
birds,  of  trees  and  flowers,  pure  air  and  art. 

The  new  room  at  the  Cluny  Museum,  which 
the  papers  announced  would  bo  thrown  open 
early  in  May,  is,  wc  may  at  once  mention  as  the 
result  of  a special  visit  to  the  interesting  old 
hGtel,  not  likely  to  be  on  view  for  a long  time. 
A few  glass  cases  are  all  that  decorate  the 
room,  where  were  exhibited  two  years  since  the 
Viollet-le-Duc  drawings,  of  which  at  the  time 
we  spoke  in  these  columns.  But  the  visit  to  the 
quaint  old  museum,  with  its  priceless,  if  scarcely 
sufficiently  classified  treasures,  always  serves  to 
any  one  who  has  known  tho  spot  for  any  length 
of  time,  as  a pleasant  reminiscence  of  many  a 
past  happy  and  instructive  hour.  Time  was 
(when  we  possessed  no  South  Kensington 
Museum)  when  “the  Cluny”  was  unique  as 
a field  of  study  for  the  artist  and  collector, 
but  the  superb  gatherings  of  M.  Du  Sommerard. 
the  father  of  the  present  worthy  curator,  none 
the  less  retain,  distributed  as  they  are  through 
the  old  rooms  of  the  historic  and  once  wealthy 
monastery,  all  the  charm  and  value  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  years  gone  by.  How  many  of 
our  English  architects,  living  and  dead,  it  would 
be  curious  to  know,  have  gleaned  no  small  por- 
tion of  their  artistic  education  here  ? And  still 


for  many  a generation  the  collections  of  the 
Cluny  Museum  will  continue  to  serve  as  a great 
enclycloptedia  of  design. 

At  the  Louvre,  during  the  past  year,  there 
have  been  many  important  changes,  not  least 
interesting  among  which  should  be  mentioned 
the  special  room  set  aside  for  the  soveral 
new  pictures  belonging  to  the  English  school 
which  the  authorities  have  come  into  possession 
of,  and  about  which  we  may  at  a future  date 
have  something  to  say. 

The  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts,  which  has 
recently  opened  its  doors,  is  also  such  an  extra- 
ordinary advance  on  the  exhibition  of  last  year 
that  it  merits  further  consideration. 

As  a last  detail  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  great  features  of  Paris,  the  Avenue 
de  l’Opdra,  is  no  longer  lighted  by  electri- 
city; dingy  gas  in  the  busy  thoroughfare 
now  replaces  the  brilliant  Jablochkoff;  as  a 
compensation,  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Place  du  Carrousel  are  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  the  result  is  certainly  interest- 
ing, as  every  one  can  understand  who  has 
observed  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  on  any 
architectural  feature  with  which  ho  may 
have  been  long  familiar  by  day-light  or  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  artificial  light.  In 
other  respects,  however,  tho  use  of  the  electric 
light  does  not  seem  within  the  last  twelve 
months  to  have  met  with  much  encouragement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
utility  and  educational  import  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  its  great  and  ever-increasing 
library  of  printed  books  and  MSS.,  and  its 
antiquarian  and  other  so  costly  treasures.  The 
Museum,  with  its  well-known  collections,  has 
been  for  so  long  a time  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  to  those  who  not  only  glance  at  its  con- 
tents, but  who  “ study  ” in  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  any  to  imagine  any  change  in  it,  in  its  con- 
tents, or  in  its  mode  of  life  and  management. 
It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  tho  “fixed”  things 
of  huge  London  ; but  it  is  not  so,  for  some  and 
really  not  a few  important  and  momentous 
changes  are  even  now  in  course  of  going  on  in 
it  and  in  its  mode  of  work,  and  some  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  not  before  the  time  has 
come  for  such.  If  truth  be  told,  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done,  and  thus  in  time,  and  by  slow 
degrees,  to  make  of  it  an  ever-open  volume  of 
reference  for  all  that  multitude  of  curious  things 
of  which  it  is  the  repository.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  great  institution  in  Great  Russcll- 
street.  It  stands  quite  alone  in  its  special  way. 
And  even  this  vast  metropolis,  full  as  it  is  of 
such  vow  wonderful  tilings,  though  common  at 
one  time,  would  miss  sadly  the  place  wherein 
alone  it  can  see  the  actual  mind  and  handwork 
of  the  workmen  and  artists  of  tho  dead  though 
yet  living  past. 

But  much,  and  very  much,  has  yet  to  be 
done  to  make  of  it, — and  we  are  here  thinking 
of  its  “antiquity”  department, — what  it  doubt- 
less one  day  will  be,  a complete  illustrated  and 
open  book  of  tho  antique,  and  illustration  of 
the  life  of  the  dead,  though  not-to-be-forgotten, 
past  of  things.  By  referring  to  a plan  of  the 
building  and  its  several  divisions  and  rooms 
and  galleries,  it  will  be  at  a glance  seen  how 
accidental, — there  is  no  other  word, — has  been 
the  course  of  things;  the  several  collections,  as 
the  Assyrian,  have  come  into  it  by  strange  and 
lucky  accident,  and  have  found  a place  where 
each  one  of  them  could,  and  as  space  could  be 
found  or  made  for  them,  but  without  any 
thought  of  any  general  “chronological”  or 
other  sequence,  and  with  not  even,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Parthenon  marbles,  any  thought 
of  their  being  added  to,  or  in  any  way  being 
made  completely  illustrative;  for  this  Greek 
Gallery  does  not,  and  cannot,  hold  consecutively 
the  “illustrations,”  imperfect  as  they  are,  of 
the  world-famous  frieze  by  Phidias,  and  which 
in  a larger  and  longer  room,  and  in  one  built 
expressly  for  it,  might  be  made  even  more 
imposing,  and  striking,  and  illustrative  than  they 
are.  In  any  future  additions  to  the  Museum 
buildings  would  it  not  be  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  and,  to  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  place  this 
wonderful  work  of  the  great  Greek  sculptor  as 
to  give  some  idea  of  it  as  it  was  in  Greek  days? 

But  that  to  which  we  would  now  call  atten- 
tion is  the  opportunity  there  would  seem  to  be 


of  a little  more  looking  to  method  and  chrono- 
logical arrangement  in  the  antiquarian,  and, 
may  we  not  add, — we  most  certainly  ought  to 
do  so, — “ architectural  ” department  of  the 
museum.  After  the  books,  now  that  the 
natural  history  is  gone,  come  these  antiquities ; 
the  Egyptian,  in  its  long  and  imposing  show  of 
so  much  that  is  really  of  tho  greatest  in  art, 
and  impressive  in  architecture.  Not  a little 
might  be  said  of  it,  for  it  has  suffered  but 
slightly  from  excessive  washing,  and  cleaning, 
and  repairs,  and  contrasts  not  a little  favourably 
with  much  else  near  it.  Many  of  the  objects 
might  well  be  so  placed  as  to  more  nearly 
approximate  to  their  original  position  when  in 
actual  use,  and  many  would  be  made  yet  more 
striking  than  they  are,  and  more  suggestive  of 
their  so  distant  date  of  creation,  if  somewhat 
differently  lighted,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
two  colossal  heads,  of  Rameses  and  Menephtah, 
which  unluckily,  as  at  present,  face  the  dull 
light  from  the  windows  opposite  the  wall  of  the 
reading-room,  and  which  all  but  touches  them. 
None  ever  understood  better  than  the  sculptors 
of  old  Egypt  did,  the  value  of  sunlight,  and  its 
effect  in  the  adding  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
colossal  forms  they  sculptured  so  finely,  and 
with  so  still  and  solemn  an  expression.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  find  nobler  examples  of 
Egyptian  work,  and  they  are  most  surely 
worthy  of  a good  place  in  this  long  gallery,  and 
a fine  light. 

One  single  item  more  in  the  antiquity  depart- 
ment there  is,  for  which,  if  it  lead  to  a little 
moving  and  replacing,  will  not  be  named  in 
1 vain.  We  allude  to  the  position  in  the  Antiquity 
Galleries  of  the  capitals  of  columns,  come  from 
whence  they  will.  Tho  capitals  are  all  on  the 
ground,  and  look  as  if  mistaken  for  bases  of 
columns.  Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  careful  book  on 
the  Parthenon,  takes  note  of  the  fine  play  of 
light  and  shado  on  the  subtle  curve  of  tho 
Parthenon  capitals,  as  seen  in  place.  This 
might  occasionally,  at  least,  be  visible  even  in  the 
Elgin  Room,  were  but  tho  capital  on  a level, 
or,  at  least,  a very  little  above  tho  level  of  the 
eye  ; but  tho  said  capital  in  the  Museum 
Gallery  is  on  tho  ground,  as  though  it  was  the 
base  of  a column.  Surely  this  might  bo  readily 
rectified,  and  in  pointing  to  it,  among  so  much 
else,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  even  in  this 
short  notice,  to  hint  at  tho  advisability  of 
obtaining  some  architect’s  advice  in  any  future 
re-arrangements,  so  as  at  least  to  avoid  such 
simple  and  elementary  mistakes  as  these. 

We  have  here  but  barely  hinted  at  an  item 
here  and  there  in  this  great  establishment ; but 
there  is  one  other  department  of  it,  which,  with 
the  at  present  ompty  galleries,  might  well  be 
looked  to.  We  refer  to  the  Print  Room,  so 
called,  and  to  the  way  in  which  its  contents 
are  at  present,  as  they  have  always  been, 
hidden  from  public  gaze.  But  few  see  the 
treasures  of  fine  art,  and  draughtsmanship, 
and  skilful  engraving  here,  so  carefully  kept ; 
for  these  museum  treasures  cannot  be  seen  but  . 
by  a very  limited  few  at  one  time,  and  are  at 
all  times  difficult  to  look  at  and  study,  some  of 
them  being  largo,  and  awkward  to  hold  in  a 
good  light. 

We  do  not  venture  to  go  into  details,  or  to  i 
specify  what  would  seem  to  be  most  instructive  i 
in  the  Print  Room  cases,  now  so  closely  shut,  , 
or  what  of  it  would  be  best  worth  public  exhi-  • 
bition,  but  one  special  series  of  prints  and  I 
proofs  there  is  which  we  feel  quite  sure  would  I 
bo  gladly  welcomed  by  the  art-loving  public  : 
and  by  art  students, — we  allude  to  the  mag-  • 
nificent  series  of  prints  and  proofs  of  Turner’s 
“Liber  Studiorum.”  So  much  has  been  said  i 
about  this  famous  work  of  the  great  painter  r 
that  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  add  more  to  ) 
it,  or  to  amend  it,  but,  if  truth  must  be  told,  , 
the  more  yon  see  of  this  fine  series  of  Nature  : 
studies,  by  Turner,  the  more  there  is  found  yet.  t 
to  be  looked  at  and  studied,  and  read  in  them. 
Might  we  not,  therefore,  here  urge  that  the  f 
whole  double  series  of  them,  of  prints  and  : 
proofs,  of  which  the  Museum  has  so  unique  a t 
collection,  should  be  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  a : 
part  of  the  long  and  now  empty  gallery,  but  so  < 
recently  filled  with  the  most  curious  of  nature’s  i 
workmanship?  Such  exhibition  of  Turner’s 
readings  of  Nature’s  volume  would,  as  we  < 
cannot  but  think,  appropriately  and  signifi-  i 
cantly  take  a portion  of  this  space.  There  is,  i 
as  will  be  recollected,  no  complete  and  full  ex-  ; 
hibition  anywhere  of  Turner’s  “ Liber,”  the  i 
few  leaves  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery  •, 
being  original  drawings,  and  but  a small  part  t 
of  the  whole  work. 
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EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTS. 

MB.  "WILLIAM  BOBN  : MR.  DAVID  BRYCE. 

We  mentioned  briefly,  in  our  last,  Mr. 
M ‘Lachlan’s  “ Notes  on  Some  Old  Edinburgh 
Architects,”  read  at  the  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association.  Some  of  our  readers,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
memoirs  recorded  in  full : — 

William  Burn  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1789.  His  father  was 
Robert  Burn,  a successful  builder  and  architect 
of  his  day.  One  of  the  father’s  productions  was 
Nelson’s  Monument  on  the  Calton  Hill, — an 
example  of  his  skill  which,  I apprehend,  is  not 
generally  appreciated.  Whatever  was  his  own 
ability  as  an  architect,  Mr.  Robert  Bum  showed 
much  judgment  in  the  professional  education  of 
his  son.  In  the  year  1808  young  Burn  was  sent 
to  the  office,  in  London,  of  Mr.  Smirke,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert,  who  at  that  timo  divided 
with  Sir  John  Soane  the  supremacy  of  archi- 
tectural position  and  practice  in  tho  metropolis. 
I need  scarcely  say  that  Sir  Robert’s  practice 
was  exclusively  Classical, — of  the  type  of  the 
British  Museum  and  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
of  which  he  was  architect, — and  in  these 
Classical  traditions  young  Bum  was  brought 
up.  Among  his  office  companions  were  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  afterwards  the  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Royal  Academy ; and  Lewis 
Vulliamy,  a name  well  known  to  the  student  of 
Classical  architectural  works.  After  a few 
years’  experience  in  Mr.  Smirko’s  office,  Bum 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Even  at  the  outset  his  career 
was  a successful  one.  In  the  year  1816 
there  was  an  open  competition  among  archi- 
tects for  the  completion  of  the  new  University 
buildings,  commenced  in  1789  from  the  design 
of  Robert  Adam.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
seven  years  which  intervened  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  in  1789  and  1816, 
Edinburgh  had  grown,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  University  along  with  it;  more  area 
was  required,  and  more  numerous  and  larger 
class-rooms,  and  consequently  Robert  Adam’s 
original  design  for  the  whole  structure  was  not 
applicable,  and  the  University  authorities  for 
the  time  advertised  for  new  plans.  Many  com- 
petitors responded,  tempted  by  the  bait  of  a 
first  prize  of  100Z.  to  the  successful  competitor, 
and  80 Z.  to  the  next.  Tho  two  successful  men 
for  these  prizes  were  Win.  H.  Playfair,  who 
carried  off  the  first  premium,  and  ultimately 
was  the  architect  of  the  work,  and  Wm.  Burn, 
who  bore  off  the  second  premium  of  807.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  competition  brought  to  tho 
surface  the  names  of  the  two  men  who,  for  the 
succeeding  generation,  divided  between  them 
the  best  architectural  work  in  Scotland.  There- 
after, for  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  Play- 
fair did  more  public  and  monumental  work,  and 
Burn  more  domestic  work,  than  any  other  single 
architects  of  their  day.  Although  Burn  was 
not  successful  in  his  college  competition,  he  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  without  large  and  im- 
portant commissions  even  at  that  early  stage  of 
his  career.  I find  that  in  the  year  1816,  the 
very  year  of  the  competition,  he  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Custom  House  at  Greenock,  and  of 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  at  the  west  end  of 
Prince’s-street,  Edinburgh,  showing  clearly  that 
even  at  that  early  period  he  was  a well-known 
and  successful  man.  From  this  time  till  his  death 
in  1S70,  for  the  long  space  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years,  the  professional  life  of  Burn  is  a 
tale  of  uninterrupted  and  ever-increasing  suc- 
cess. I shall  touch  upon  only  a few  salient  and 
outstanding  points  of  this  long  and  prosperous 
life.  I have  before  me  a list  of  200  out  of  700 
important  works  executed  by  Mr.  Burn,  and 
nothing  could  more  clearly  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  his  practice.  The 
list  of  his  clients  reads  more  like  a roll  of  the 
peerage  than  anything  else.  Running  the  eye 
down  the  list  I find  the  names  of  tho  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Buccleuch  (one  of  his  best  friends), 
Cleveland,  Montrose,  Hamilton,  Rutland,  Man- 
i Chester,  Newcastle,  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Earls  of  Derby,  Scarborough,  Kinnoull,  Had- 
. dington,  Wemyss,  Lauderdale,  Stair,  Galloway, 
and  so  on  and  on.  From  this  perusal  of  names 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  tho  number 
: and  influence  of  his  clients  Mr.  Burn  must  have 
I occupied  an  entirely  unique  position  among  his 
i contemporaries. 

While  working  towards  the  large  place  which 
i he  ultimately  filled  in  the  architectural  world,  a 
: few  incidents  as  to  Bum,  gathered  from  con- 
l temporary  literature,  and  from  the  lips  of  those 


who  knew  him,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  And 
first,  as  to  his  appearance,  which,  when  attain- 
able, it  is  always  well  to  know,  we  have  a 
description  by  his  old  friend  Prof.  Donaldson. 
“ He  had  a slight  figure  with  a strong  constitu- 
tion till  within  a few  years.  Rain,  snow,  or 
frost,  never  kept  him  in  ; and  up  to  eighty,  Dr. 
Cumming  (whoso  church  he  attended  in  London) 
says  he  only  once  saw  him  wear  an  overcoat. 
His  finely-profiled  head  and  piercing  eye,  and 
well-defined  features,  are  powerfully  shown  in 
the  expressive  bust,  modelled  thirty  years  ago 
by  our  mutual  friend  the  late  Thomas  Campbell. 
He  was  frank  and  plain  spoken,  occasionally 
even  to  roughness;  no  flatterer,  prudent  in 
council,  and  firm  in  his  opinion  when  once 
formed.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  honour, 
integrity,  and  independence.”  So  far  Prof. 
Donaldson.  We  shall  have  evidence  of  some  of 
these  characteristics  of  Mr.  Burn  as  we  go  on. 
About  the  year  1830  Burn  became  acquainted 
with  Kem"p,  afterwards  the  architect  of  Scott’s 
monument,  and  proved  a fast  friend  to  him 
through  life.  Kemp  at  that  time,  after  a some- 
what chequered  career,  was  working  as  a 
journeyman  joiner  in  Edinburgh ; Burn  was 
busy  with  the  plans  of  a princely  house,  to  be 
erected  at  Dalkeith,  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
— a building  which,  I need  not  say,  was  never 
erected, — and  having  heard  of  Kemp’s  ability 
as  a draughtsman,  he  employed  him  to  make 
some  drawings.  Instead  of  making  drawings, 
Kemp  commenced  to  make  a model  of  the  part 
of  the  building  "with  which  he  was  entrusted. 
Burn  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  model,  and 
in  the  end  commissioned  Kemp  to  make  a model 
of  the  whole  palace.  On  this  work  Kemp  was 
engaged  for  two  whole  years.  The  result  was 
a very  beautiful  miniature  palace,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  Dalkeith  House. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  familiar  inter- 
course between  these  two  eminent  men  resulted 
in  the  hearty  recognition  by  the  elder  architect 
of  the  architectural  abilities  of  his  more  humble 
friend.  In  the  year  1838,  when  Kemp’s  design 
was  the  one  most  favoured  for  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment, and  great  and  persistent  opposition  was 
offered  to  his  appointment  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  an  obscure  and  uneducated  architect,  it 
was  Burn  who  stood  forward  in  his  defence,  and 
successfully  assisted  him  to  the  appointment 
which  was  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life.  I 
find  in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  the 
year  1838  a description  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  competition,  and  when  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  the  important  national  work 
being  handed  to  a man  nearly  unknown,  Mr. 
Burn,  we  are  told,  “ an  architect  of  first  repu- 
tation, attested  to  the’  committee  his  great 
admiration  of  the  elegance  of  Mr.  Kemp’s 
design,  its  purity  as  a Gothic  composition,  and 
more  particularly  the  constructive  skill  ex- 
hibited throughout  in  the  combination  of  the 
graceful  features  of  that  style  of  architecture 
in  such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  any  professional 
man  of  the  coi’rectness  of  it's  principle,  and  the 
perfect  solidity  which  it  would  possess  when 
built.”  The  effect  of  this  hearty  commendation 
of  the  design  by  Burn  was,  that  Kemp  got  the 
work  to  do,  to  the  successful  result  which  we 
all  now  know. 

About  the  year  1S42  or  1843  Mr.  Burn  found 
his  business  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume  as  his  partner 
Mr.  David  Bryce,  who,  previously  to  that,  had 
been  his  principal  office  assistant.  Thereafter, 
for  a series  of  years,  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  well-known  architectural  names  of 
Barn  & Bryce.  In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Burn 
removed  to  London,  leaving  Mr.  Biyce  here, 
the  business  still  being  conducted  in  the  name 
of  the  firm.  So  many  of  Mr.  Burn’s  clients 
were  in  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  who  reside 
in  London  for  so  many  months  of  the  year,  that 
no  doubt  it  facilitated  the  despatch  of  business 
when  Mr.  Burn  was  himself  resident  there.  The 
connexion  between  the  two  partners  seems  to 
have  been  dissolved  about  the  year  1850.  In 
the  “ Edinburgh  Directory”  of  that  year  Burn’s 
name  drops  out  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Burn  gave  very 
hearty  assistance  to  Billings  in  the  preparation 
of  his  great  work,  “ The  Baronial  and  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  published 
between  the  years  1848  and  1852.  It  is  under- 
stood, indeed,  that  the  publication  was  mainly 
set  on  foot  by  the  generous  advance  of  l,00OZ. 
by  Mr.  Bum.  In  his  London  career  the  tide  of 
Mr.  Bum’s  success  never  ebbed.  His  commis- 
sions became  more  numerous  and  important ; 
his  employers  were  the  highest  in  the  land. 


During  the  later  years  of  his  long  life,  he  seems 
to  have  acted  as  official  assessor  or  adviser  to 
the  Government  as  to  tho  public  architectural 
work.  For  example,  I find  in  Sir  G.  Scott’s 
“ Life,”  that  in  the  year  1856  there  was  a com- 
petition among  all  the  best  architects  of  London 
for  the  Government  offices, — the  Foreign  and 
War  Departments, — the  buildings  at  the  south 
end  of  Whitehall,  erected  ultimately,  and  very 
much  against  his  will,  in  a Classic  style,  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  that  com- 
petition Burn  acted  as  one  of  the  three  archi- 
tectural assessors,  the  other  two  being  Prof. 
Cockerell  and  Fcrgusson,  the  author  of  tho 
“ History  of  Architecture.”  Mr.  Scott  had 
a long  and  disagreeable  battle  to  fight  with 
the  Government  of  the  day,  headed  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  ideas  on  architecture  were 
entirely  classical,  and  therefore  entirely  anta- 
gonistic to  the  appointment  of  Scott,  and  also 
with  the  rival  architects  whose  designs  had  not 
been  successful.  In  this  disagreeable  squabble 
Scott  acknowledged  his  deep  obligation  to  Bum. 
He  says  in  his  Memoirs,  “ Mr.  Burn  did  not  go 
strongly  into  the  question  of  style,  but  took  the 
matter  of  my  appointment  up  in  a determined 
and  sturdy  manner  in  the  fight  of  upsetting  an 
unjustifiable  combination  against  a brother 
architect.  ITe  stood  by  me  most  manfully  and 
sternly.”  This  reflects  all  the  greater  credit 
on  Mr.  Burn  when  we  find  a page  or  two  before 
that  he  and  Scott  were  almost  entire  strangers 
to  one  another.  Mr.  Bum’s  long  and  prosperous 
career  was  brought  to  a close  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1870  in  his  eighty-first  year.  Of 
his  works  much  might  be  said,  but  a few  words 
will  suffice.  While  in  the  course  of  his  fife  ho 
designed  large  and  important  public  buildings 
his  forte  was  domestic  architecture.  He  was 
very  strong  in  the  arrangement  of  his  houses. 
Professor  Kerr  says  on  this  point,  “ I may  say 
that  Mr.  Bum’s  plans  for  country-houses, — 
speaking  as  I do,  I will  not  say  with  authority, 
but  certainly  from  a careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject,—were  all  that  one  can  express  by  the 
term  faultless.  He  had  so  thoroughly  acquired 
the  mastery  of  the  demands  of  that  particular 
problem  of  plan, — and  those  demands  are 
neither  few  nor  small, — that  he  was  able,  so  far 
as  I could  judge  from  a study  of  a number  of 
his  plans,  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  clients  in 
such  a manner  that  I may  safely  say  no  one  else 
in  the  country  could  hope  to  compete  with  him.” 
Bum’s  mansion-houses  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  county  of  tho  United  Kingdom.  But  one 
or  two  might  be  mentioned  by  way  of  example, 
— Riccarton,  for  Sir  W.  G.  Craig;  Nidorie,  for 
Col.  Wauchope ; Tyunington  House,  for  the  Earl 
of  Haddington ; Argowan,  for  Sir  M.  Shaw 
Stewart ; Falkland,  for  Tyndall  Bruce ; Dartrey, 
for  the  Earl  of  Dartrey ; Sandown  Hall,  for 
Earl  Harrowby  ; Buchanan  House,  for  the  Duke 
of  Montrose ; Fonthill,  for  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster ; and  Montagu  House,  London,  for 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  his  public  works 
in  Edinburgh  are  St.  John’s  Church,  Princes- 
street;  the  New  Club,  the  Melville  Monument, 
John  Watson’s  Hospital,  the  Music-hall,  and 
the  alterations  on  St.  Giles’s.  Mr.  Burn  has 
received  much  abuse  for  his  treatment  of  St. 
Giles’s,  and  I think  with  not  much  reason.  No 
man  can  be  blamed  'for  not  being  ahead  of  his 
time.  At  the  time  Mr.  Bum  altered  St.  Giles’s 
the  revival  of  Gothic  art  was  in  its  infancy. 
Pugin  was  but  a boy,  and  had  published  none 
of  the  works  which  gave  such  an  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  true  principles  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  unfair 
to  measure  Mr.  Burn’s  work  at  St.  Giles’s  by 
the  same  standard  which  we  have  every  right 
now  to  apply  to  our  member,  Mr.  Hay,  who  is 
busy  undoing  Mr.  Burn’s  work.  Burn  was  not 
worse  in  his  treatment  of  our  church  than 
Smirke  and  Wyatt  were  in  dealing  with  the 
English  cathedrals.  We  cannot  but  regret 
what  he  did  in  the  way  of  removing  and 
destroying  the  old  work,  but  he  was  not  a whit 
worse  in  this  respect  than  the  foremost  man  of 
his  day.  To  condemn  him  in  this  matter  would 
be  equivalent  to  condemning  Chaucer  because 
he  could  not  spell.  1 have  said  so  much  on  this 
matter,  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Bran’s  fife,  because  so  much  has  been  said 
against  him  in  connexion  with  St.  Giles’s  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  it  being  for- 
gotten that  this  much-abused  man  was  one  of 
the  foremost  architects  of  his  day  in  a high  and 
important  department  of  his  art. 

Of  his  high  personal  character  I havo  already 
said  a little,  but  in  closing  this  short  and  im- 
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perfect  notice  of  him,  I cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  a letter  which  I recently 
received  from  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  the 
accomplished  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  lie  says  : — It  is  rarely 
one  meets  with  a character  so  independent  [as 
was  that  of  Mr.  Burn].  His  esprit  de  corps 
was  remarkable,  and  I know  many  notable 
instances  of  his  helping  others  to  large  works 
which  he  might  have  kept  to  himself.  He 
invariably  stood  up  manfully  for  his  professional 
brethren,  and  since  his  death  I have  been  struck 
with  the  frequency  that  the  remark  has  been 
made  to  me,  by  men  now  in  a good  position,  of 
how  much  they  owed  to  his  kindness  and  inde- 
pendence. He  was  a man  of  exceptionally 
vigorous  character,  and  his  influence  among  his 
clients,  who  were  mostly  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, as  well  as  amongst  the  leading  men  of 
th9  day  in  society,  was  remarkable.” 

You  will  agree  with  mo  that  a little  time 
spent  in  considering  the  career  of  Mr.  Burn  is 
well  spent.  In  his  manliness  and  honesty  and 
independence,  coupled  with  his  apparent  entire 
want  of  professional  jealonsy  which  so  often 
disfigures  the  characters  of  professional  men, 
he  was  a model  to  all  young  architects. 

After  the  career  of  Mr.  Burn  it  is  natural  to 
proceed  with  the  story  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Bryce. 
Aftor  Mr.  Burn  left  for  London  in  1844,  there 
is  no  man  in  Scotland  who  will  compare  for  a 
moment  in  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
practico  with  Mr.  D.  Bryce.  The  pre-eminence  he 
retained  till  his  death  in  1876.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1803  in  Groensidc,  Edinburgh,  and 
was  educated  at  the  High  School.  His  father 
was  a builder  here,  who  united  with  his  building 
a little  architecture.  David  was  apprenticed  in 
his  office,  and  there  acquired  that  technical  skill 
in  drawing  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in 
after  years.  While  yet  a young  m?vn  he  became 
assistant  to  Mr.  Burn  in  succession  to  his  brother 
William,  who  had  previously  been  principal 
assistant,  and  who  had  died  early  in  life.  In  course 
of  time  Mr.  Bryce  was  taken  into  partnership 
by  Mr.  Burn,  and  this  connexion  subsisted  oven 
after  the  year  1S44,  when  Mr.  Burn  removed  to 
London.  But  Mr.  Bryce  thereafter  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  firm  here.  As  I have 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Burn's  life,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  year  1850,  when  the  tie  was 
ultimately  dissolved.  The  vantage  ground  from 
which  he  started  as  the  partner  of  Mr.  Burn 
gave  Mr.  Bryco  great  opportunities  even  at  an 
early  stage  of  his  career.  We  owe  to  him, 
early  in  his  life,  some  of  the  noblest  of  our 
public  buildings.  Among  his  earliest  works 
were  the  ornate  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank, 
in  St.  Andrew-square ; the  Western  Bank,  also 
in  St.  Andrew-square,  now  the  Scottish  Widows’ 
Fund  Building,  which  has  seemed  to  me  always 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  frontages  we  have  in 
Edinburgh. 

Such  buildings  as  those  two  soon  brought 
name  and  fame  to  the  architect;  and  there 
shortly  followed  the  Clydesdale  Bank  at  the 
corner  of  George-street  and  Hanover-street,  the 
Subscription  Library  in  George-street,  the 
North  British  Insurance  Offices  in  Princes- 
street,  and  many  others.  Latterly,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Bryce  for  some 
of  the  finest  modern  buildings  in  this  city,  Fettes 
College,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  new  Sheriff 
Court  House,  and  the  new  Royal  Infirmary. 
Those  buildings  form  of  themselves  a splendid 
monument  to  any  architect.  In  Fettes  College 
and  the  Infirmary  there  is  cloar  indication  of  a 
love  for  tho  French  Chateau  on  the  part  of  the 
architect.  In  the  Sheriff  Court  House  and  the 
Bank  there  is  seen  the  masterly  command  of 
classic  art  to  suit  the  requirements  of  modern 
days  which  few  but  Mr.  Bryce  have  been  able 
to  exhibit. 

While  great  in  his  public  works,  Mr.  Bryce 
wa3  not  less  great, — greater,  indeed, — in  his 
domestic  buildings.  It  may  be  said  with  all 
truth  that  he  revived  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style.  He  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  master 
iu  that  department.  When  we  compare  the 
buildings  designed  in  this  style,  applying  tho 
beautiful  and  quaint  features  of  our ‘national 
art  to  modern  building  with  the  baronial  edifices 
of  Elliot  and  Graham,  and  even  of  Burn,  with 
those  prepared  by  Bryce,  tho  contrast  is 
startling.  Previous  men  put  on  here  and  there 
a Scottish  feature,  which  sometimes  was  and 
sometimes  was  not  appropriate.  Bryce’s  Scot- 
tish Baronial  seemed  natural  to  him, — it  was 
his  native  Doric. 

t Notable  illustrations  of  this  are  Cortachy 
Forfarshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie- 


Ballikinran,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Archibald  Orr 
Ewing;  Castle  Milk,  near  Lockerbie,  for  Mr.  R. 
Jar  dine,  M.P.  ; and  Kimmerghame,  the  seat  of 
Mr.  A.  Campbell-Swinton. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  professional  life  seems  to  have 
passed  through  three  phases.  Wo  have  first  the 
severely  Classical  style,  which  might  bo  natu- 
rally expected  from  a pupil  and  partner  of 
Burn,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church  iu 
Lothian-road,  which,  I understand,  was  his  first 
commission,  and  the  Widows’  Fund  and  British 
Linen  Co.’s  Bank ; then  we  have  the  Scottish 
Baronial  of  Cortachy  and  Ballikinran.  Latterly 
Mr.  Bryce  seemed  to  have  been  infectod  with 
a strong  love  for  French  art,  of  which  we  have 
a very  fine  specimen  in  Fettes  College,  and 
a more  plain  examplo  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
He  designod  in  all  these  styles  apparently  simul- 
taneously, and  in  all  with  marked  success.  I 
know  of  no  architect  to  compare  with  Mr. 
Bryce  in  the  success  which  attended  liis  efforts 
in  almost  all  styles.  Other  men  distinguished 
themselves  in  one  walk,  in  one  style.  He 
gloried  and  was  successful  in  many  styles.  Tho 
only  exception  which  might  be  taken  to  this 
statement  is  in  Gothic  art.  I am  not  aware 
that  he  has  left  his  mark  here  as  on  tho  other 
departments  to  which  I have  referred. 

After  enjoying  the  proud  position  of  being 
the  foremost  architect  of  Scotland  for  a period 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  he  died  in  the 
year  1876,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Apart  from  his  own  peculiar  studies,  Mr. 
Bryce  was  a man  of  wide  general  attainments. 
Although  somewhat  rough  in  manner,  he  had 
a kindly  heart,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed 
alike  by  his  servants  and  his  employers.* 


ART  IN  COSTUME.+ 

Let  us  now  turn  a critical  eye  upon  malo 
costume.  One  of  the  most  obvious  things 
about  a man’s  everyday  dress  is  its  ugliness. 
I say  his  everyday  costume,  because,  whon  on 
pleasure  he  is  bent,  he  may  wear  pretty  much 
what  he  likes ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  when 
footballing,  boating,  bicycling,  cricketing,  walk- 
ing, or  otherwise  enjoying  himself,  he  does 
adopt  a dress  which  is  both  sensiblo  and  pictu- 
resque. It  is  only  when  he  wishes  to  make  an 
impression,  when  he  is  on  business,  or  paying  a 
call,  or  going  to  worship,  or  performing  some 
other  conventionality,  that  he  considers  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  particularly  inartistic 
and  uncomfortable.  Our  “ Sunday  best,”  our 
go-to-meeting  clothes,  aro  those  most  open  to 
ridicule,  unless  it  may  be  our  evening  dress.  Con- 
template for  a moment  a man  on  his  way  to 
worship.  He  is  a walking  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  Were  his  hat,  his  coat, 
or  his  trousers  created  ? No,  they  were  evolved. 
His  hat, — his  top-hat,  liis  chimney-pot,  his 
stove-pipe, — is  but  the  carcass  upon  whioh  his 
ancestors  were  wont  to  display  ribbons  and 
knots,  and  other  gauds.  In  itself  it  is  both 
ugly  and  uncomfortable.  In  winter  it  proves 
a vast  roof  upon  which  rain  and  snow  may 
collect  in  order  to  be  the  better  discharged 
upon  the  shrinking  form  beneath,  or  otherwise 
it  has  to  be  protected  by  an  expensive  umbrella. 
Wo  first  buy  an  expensive  hat  to  protect  a too 
often  worthless  head,  and  then  we  buy  an 
umbrella  to  protect  the  hat.  In  summer  it 
becomes  less  a roof  than  an  oven,  in  which  the 
head  is  slowly  baked.  Whether  off  or  on  it  is 
an  encumbrance.  When  off,  the  question  is 
what  to  do  ivith  it ; when  on,  the  question  is 
how  to  do  without  it.  And  yet  there  is  nothing 
so  absolutely  a symbol  of'  civilisation  as  tho 
top-hat, — a fact  which  furnishes  some  food  for 
reflection  to  the  philosopher. 

The  coat  has  several  of  what,  I believe,  are 
called  “rudimentary  organs.”  Just  as  in  the 
human  skeleton  tho  few  useless  end  bones  of 
tho  spine  are  held  by  science  to  prove  that  man 
once  had  a tail,  so  tho  buttons  at  the  back  of  a 
man’s  coat  have  their  tale.  Few  people  know 
why  they  invariably  appear.  I once  asked  a 
fashionable  tailor  what  was  their  use.  He 
replied,  “ to  mark  the  waist.”  They  are  often 
put  too  low  down  to  serve  this  purpose ; but 
why  should  a man  want  his  waist  marked  ? 
And,  if  ho  wants  it  marked  in  one  coat,  why 
not  in  another  ? As  a matter  of  fact,  the  only 
reason  for  the  existence  of  these  two  buttons 
is  that  they  are  a survival  from  the  time  whon 
men  buttoned  back  the  long  flaps  of  their  coats 

* To  ba  continued. 

t A paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Got  oh,  read  te'ore  tho  Arelii- 
teeturil  Association  on  the  19th  ult.  See  p.  636,  ante. 


in  ordor  to  walk  more  freely.  We  have  no  flap8 
now,  then  why  keep  the  buttons  ? Anothor  | 
rudimentary  organ  may  bo  found  at  the  end  o^  1 
the  sleeve.  There  is  always  a cuff  marked,  I 
generally  by  a double  row  of  stitches,  which  I 
perform  no  useful  service,  unless  it  be  to  remind  9 
us  that  our  grandfathers  had  facings  to  their  I 
sleeves,  and  that  those  little  buttons  at  the  end  J 
were  of  real  use  when  the  sleeve  was  tight  at  f 
the  wrist. 

Another  necessary  feature  of  the  coat  is  the  9 
collar.  In  old  times  this  collar  was  of  some  9 
service ; it  was  large,  and  turned  up  well  in 
inclement  weather;  in  ordor  to  allow  of  its 
buttoning,  a nick  was  necessary.  But  though 
we  hardly  ever  think  of  turning  up  an  ordinary  I 
coat-collar,  and  find  it  of  little  use  if  we  do,  we  U 
still  preserve  it  and  the  nick  as  a survival.  1 
Regarded  with  the  serene  eye  of  art,  a Sunday 
coat  is  a contemptible  article. 

But  the  worst  and  ugliest  feature  in  modern 
costume  is  the  trousers.  Previously  to  the  1 
beginning  of  the  present  century  this  un- 
graceful article  was  unknown.  In  the  far 
distant  past,  the  Phrygians  had  worn  trousers, 
but  they  were  loose  and  of  thin  material, 
falling  into  pleasing  folds.  But  nowhere  that 
I know  of,  whether  on  vase  or  wall,  in  missal, 
window,  or  book,  do  we  find  the  shape  of  the  | 
leg  concealed  in  tho  way  in  which  the  nine-  j 
teenth  century  conceals  it.  Why  is  this  so  ? ] 

Why  are  those  things  hid  ? Arc  the  calves  of 
the  present  day  leaner  than  of  yore  ? or  is  it 
that  we  have  grown  honest  enough  to  despise  i 
padding  them,  and  are  obliged  therefore  to  hide  li 
them  away  ? The  exact  reasons  which  led  to  the  ! I 
introduction  of  trousers  aro  perhaps  hardly 
worth  seeking ; they  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  evolved  at  the  mere  dictate  of  fashion  i 
from  the  tight  trousers  and  Wellingtons  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  those,  iu  their  turn,  | 
having  grown  from  the  knee-breeches  and  j 
stockings  of  fifty  years  earlier.  But  what  is  | 
important  to  boar  in  mind  is  that  history  has 
no  record  of  a garment  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  ugly  as  trousers.  Wo  are  going  clean 
against  all  precedent  in  shrouding  our  limbs  in 
cloth  funnels  devoid  of  gracoful  shape  and 
incapable  of  folds.  And  this  departure  from 
ancestral  wisdom  has  no  particular  advantage  to 
recommend  it.  Trousers  are  not  economical, 
inasmuch  as  thoy  got  baggy  at  the  kneo  long 
before  they  aro  worn  out ; they  are  always 
getting  dirty  at  the  ankles.  They  are  not 
specially  adapted  eithor  for  cold  or  for  wet. 

On  a wet  day  it  is  the  part  from  the  knee 
downwards  that  catches  tho  rain  and  necessi- 
tates changing  the  whole  garment.  Indeed,  it 
is  the  way  in  which  they  ignore  the  knee-joint 
which  renders  trousers  practically  so  objection- 
able. It  is  at  this  joint  that  they  drag,  and 
not  only  spoil  their  own  shape,  but  inflict  a 
sense  of  tightness  over  the  whole  body  by 
means  of  tho  braces. 

The  mere  discarding  of  trousers,  and  substi- 
tuting knickerbockers  and  stockings,  would 
effect  a great  reform  in  male  costume,  a more 
striking  and  salutary  change  than  any  other 
mere  detail,  except  perhaps  the  abolition  of  the 
Top  Hat. 

It  is  almost  a waste  of  breath  to  declaim 
against  trousers.  Their  hideousness  is  so  gene- 
rally admitted.  Sculptors  and  painters  have 
found  them  quite  intractable,  and  resorted  in 
despair  to  clothing  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Roman  drapery.  Examine  what  record 
of  costume  you  like,  and  you  will  always  find 
the  shape  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  leg  either  1 
displayed,  or  clothed  with  an  interesting  boot,  , 
until  you  come  to  this  century.  Turn  over  the  ■ 
pages  of  Punch,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  bo  • 
struck  with  tho  superiority  of  knickerbockers 
over  trousers  from  a picturesque  point  of  view ; ; 
while,  for  comfort  and  utility,  they  arc  equally  ' 
to  be  preferred. 

This  substitution  of  knickerbockers  or  knee- , -k 
breeches  for  trousers  is  one  of  the  pressing  :j 
reforms  of  the  day.  The  change  is  so  simple  >j 
and  yet  so  effectual.  Tho  next  is  the  total  li 
disuse  of  the  chimney-pot  hat,  and  the  more  ; . 
frequent  use  of  soft  material  as  a head  covering.  | 
A “wide-awake”  or  “billy-cock”  hat  has  el 
capabilities,  while  the  “Tam-o’-Shanter”  is  an  ) 
excellent  article  ready  to  the  head.  For  ladies,  I 
too,  the  “Tam-o’-Shanter”  is  extremely  pictur-  I 
esque  ; while  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  sealskin  r 
hats,  straw  bonnets  of  simplo  shape  and  deco-  dj 
ration,  are  all  worn  now  and  can  bo  defonded  < 
on  principle.  Master  the  principle,  and  the  ij 
supply  of  admissible  hats  and  bonnets  will  1 
quickly  increase.  If  we  never  wore  anything 
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which  could  not  be  defended  on  principle,  we 
should  be  much  more  artistically  dressed,  and 
should  have  to  lay  aside  a good  many  garments. 

For  winter-wear,  hoods  of  various  shapes 
would  be  found  very  comfortable,  and  would 
add  greatly  to  the  picturesquencss  of  our 
costume. 

Turning  to  the  improvements  possible  in 
coats,  I am  not  prepared  to  condemn  the 
present  costume  in  the  wholesale  way  in  which 
trousers  justly  suffer.  The  present  arrange- 
ment of  coat  and  waistcoat  is  convenient,  if 
rather  ludicrous.  We  might  well  dispense  with 
tail  pockets  and  those  rudimentary  buttons. 
Let  the  coat  be  cut  according  to  the  figure 
rather  than  according  to  the  cloth,  but  do  not 
forgot  that  inside  pockets  arc  ossential,  and 
that  too  many  buttons  prevent  easy  access  to 
them  by  the  wearer,  while  strangers  who  desire 
surreptitious  access  will  scarcely  be  deterred  by 
an  extra  button.  The  sleeves  might  with 
advantage  be  cut  to  fit  the  fore-arm  more 
closely,  and  the  collar  might  with  advantage 
be  altered  in  shape  ; this  would  undoubtedly 
affect  the  disposition  of  the  shirt.  If  the  coat- 
sleeves  were  tight  and  tho  collar  buttoned  high, 
there  would  be  no  necessity,  scarcely  a possi- 
bility, of  starched  shirt  front  and  cuffs ; conse- 
quently no  .necessity  for  a shirt  at  all.  What 
then  ? Is  a linen  shirt  a sine  qud  non  ? Not 
at  all.  At  present  its  only  use  lies  in  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  shirt-front  appearing ; do  away  with 
the  shirt-front  and  cuffs  and  you  may  then 
discard  the  shirt,  only  you  must  wear  a thicker 
jorscy.  Suppose  we  adopted  a regular  seaman’s 
jersey.  Its  collar  might  appear  above  the  coat, 
its  cuffs  below  the  sleeves  ; let  it  be  any  colour 
you  like,  white  or  otherwise.  Such  a costume 
would  certainly  be  more  simple  and  artistic,  and 
as  for  its  oddity,  that  is  a mere  matter  of 
custom.  We  could  then  do  without  a waist- 
coat ; the  watch  and  other  small  articles  might 
be  carried  in  a band  round  the  waist,  the  coat 
worn  usually  buttoned  up,  but  if  it  were  left 
open  it  would  not  display  the  same  kind  of 
dishabille  as  now  ; while  a necktie  would  be 
optional,  according  to  the  cut  of  the  jersey 
collar. 

If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  ornament  the 
coat  it  might  well  be  done  in  the  manner  already 
indicated,  by  making  the  necessary  turning-in 
of  the  edges  ornamental.  That  was  the  system 
which  the  Greeks  adopted.  They  ornamented 
the  edges  of  their  garments  with  a running 
pattern,  and  then  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  garment  was  worn  this  pattern  varied 
in  effect.  We  might  adopt  the  same  principle, 
though  its  application  would  be  different. 

For  summer,  a very  practical  and  useful 
feature  might  be  introduced,  by  simply  having 
short  sleeves  to  the  coat,  and  showing  the 
jersey  down  to  the  wrist ; for  in  summer,  as 
l every  one  knows,  thick,  flapping  sleeves  are 
a great  inconvenience. 

But  these  suggestions  are,  perhaps,  too 
ntopian,  and  their  adoption  would,  after  all, 
become  apparent  only  on  a close  inspection. 
The  general  outline  would  not  be  affected  by 
them  to  any  great  degree  ; therefore  if  we  mnst 
wait  for  them,  let  us  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  there  is  not  the  same  pressing 
necessity  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  adoption 
of  more  beautiful  leg-gear.  Our  coats  are  not 
so  ugly  as  our  trousers.  If  the  coat  fits  well, 
I and  buttons  up  high,  no  great  harm  will  be 
I done.  Open  shirt-fronts  for  general  wear  arc 
I both  inelegant  and  unhealthy.  What  is  tho 
I good  of  wearing  an  open  front,  in  order  to  put 
1 a chest-protector  underneath  it  ? A little  care 
I bestowed  upon  the  collar  and  necktie  will  well 
I repay  the  trouble,  for  that  is  the  focus  of  male 
I costume, — the  place  where  tho  eye  naturally 
B lights  in  conversation,  and  a small  piece  of 
B bright  colour  is  very  “precious”  in  these  days 
I of  sombre  hues. 

There  is  much  room  for  improvement  and 
I attention  in  the  colours  of  our  clothes.  Of  all 
|i  the  horrible  inventions  of  feeble  cloth-makers, 
[j  the  shepherd’ s-plaid  pattern  is  the  most  dreary. 
/|  A man,  dressed  in  a black  coat,  shepherd’s  plaid 
u trousers,  and  a nondescript  artficial  necktie,  is 
y a sight  to  rouse  pity  in  his  bitterest  foe. 

Black  is  much  too  freely  usod  nowadays, 
If  though  rather  less  than  formerly.  There  is  no 
reason  for  it,  except  a desire  to  be  in  the 
t fashion.  Browns  and  dark  greens,  blues  and 
M purples,  are  all  to  be  had.  Black  is  quite  ad- 
n mirablc  in  small  quantities  ; but,  just  now 
I there  is  too  great  a sameness  in  our  dress,  both 
li  in  colour  and  cut. 

Avoid  artificial  neckties.  If  you  cannot  tie 


one  yourself,  learn.  Who,  that  gave  the  matter 
his  serious  consideration,  would  consent  to  wear 
a stiff  board  on  his  bosom,  carefully  made  to 
look  like  folded  cloth,  and  with  a pin  stuck  in 
that  does  no  good,  and  is  only  there  for  appear- 
ance ? Yet,  I believe,  many  of  the  heathen  do 
wear  such  things.  If  you  have  a pin  that  you 
want  to  wear,  by  all  means  wear  it,  only  choose 
for  its  display  a necktie  whose  structure  requires 
it,  and  not  one  where  it  does  no  good  whatever. 

Then  as  to  gloves,  if  you  want  to  keep  your 
hands  warm  or  clean,  wear  them ; if  not,  don’t. 
If,  however,  you  prefer  to  belong  to  the  un- 
thinking herd,  by  all  means  wear  them  whenever 
you  think  fashion  dictates ; wear  them  on  a hot 
day  in  summer  and  spoil  a pair  every  time  you 
put  them  on  ; or  else  carry  them  in  your  hand, 
and  let  the  world  know  that  you  can  afford  to 
buy  them,  but  not  to  wear  them. 

But  more  important  than  the  covering  for  tho 
hand  is  that  for  the  foot. 

The  boot  is  not  at  present  a satisfactory 
article  as  regards  appearances,  though  it  answers 
its  purposes  well  enough.  It  is  easy  to  put  on 
and  off,  and  keeps  out  the  weather,  but  its  lines 
are  not  graceful ; the  leather  is  generally  too 
stiff,  and  refuses  to  go  into  delicate  wrinkles. 
This  general  stiffness  has  another  serious  draw- 
back, namely,  that  it  takes  a good  deal  of  time 
for  the  boot  to  become  fitted  to  the  foot,  and 
during  that  operation  the  foot  naturally  suffers. 
If  boots  were  made  of  more  pliant  material  this 
difficulty  would  be  obviated.  Whether  they 
would  then  be  equally  weatherproof  I must 
leave  to  professional  judgment.  One  thing  is 
beyond  dispute,  that  to  distort  the  foot  in  obedi- 
ence to  fashion  is  contemptible  folly.  To  wear 
boots  that  are  too  small,  in  tho  vain  idea  that 
little  feet  are  beautiful,  to  cramp  and  crush  the 
toes  into  a pointed  boot  because  some  one  else 
does  so,  are  marks  of  a feeble  intellect,  and 
show  a plentiful  lack  of  artistic  instinct.  The 
beauty  of  a foot  or  a hand  does  not  lie  in  its  size, 
but  in  its  shape.  The  size  varies  roughly  with 
the  stature.  A large  person  will  necessarily, 
unless  deformed,  have  a larger  hand  and  a larger 
foot  than  a small  person,  and  for  that  large 
person  to  cram  his  extremities  into  coverings 
too  small  for  them  indicates  that  his  mind  has 
not  grown  apace  with  his  body  (I  use  the  mas- 
culine pronoun  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience— difference  of  sex  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  folly). 

The  first  elements  of  a good  boot  are  that  it 
should  keep  out  the  weather  and  fit  the  foot, 
whether  the  foot  be  large  or  whether  it  be 
small ; that  its  sole  and  heel  should  be  of  nearly 
equal  height,  so  that  the  foot  may  be  in  a 
natural  position.  High  heels  arc  as  injurious  in 
their  way  as  tight  lacing.  They  are  not  only 
harmful,  they  are  woi'se, — they  are  ugly.  They 
are  contrary  both  to  art  and  to  nature. 

There  arc  a few  simple  improvements  which 
might  be  made  in  boots : a more  pliant  mate- 
rial ; for  summer  wear  and  fine  weather,  boots 
or  shoes  pierced  with  ornamental  patterns  show- 
ing the  stocking  through ; for  wet  weather, 
boots  reaching  half-way  up  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

The  boot  naturally  brings  us  to  the  end  of 
our  subject,  but  a few  words  in  summing  up 
will  serve  to  emphasise  the  principal  points  of 
these  remarks. 

Let  us  not  despise  costume.  If  we  ourselves 
are  indifferent  to  it,  other  people  are  not ; and 
we  dress  as  much  for  others  as  for  ourselves. 
This  advice  is,  of  course,  addressed  to  men,  for 
no  one  supposes  that  ladies  despise  costume.  I 
do  not  ask  them  to  spend  more  time  on  their 
dresses  than  they  do  now.  Far  from  it,  but 
what  I do  ask  is  that  the  time  should  be  better 
employed.  Do  not  regard  fashion  as  a god  to 
be  worshipped,  but  as  a friend  to  be  consulted. 
Master  the  principles  of  art  in  costume,  and 
work  them  out  for  yourselves,  taking  hints 
from  the  prevailing  fashion,  if  suitable  to  your 
particular  characteristics.  Avoid  all  kind  of 
shams.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  arc  worse, 
shams  which  do  deceive,  or  shams  which  do 
not ; the  latter  are,  perhaps,  the  more  con- 
temptible. Aim  at  simplicity  and  quiet  good 
taste,  and  bear  in  mind  that  no  great  revolution 
is  required  to  make  our  present  costume  quite 
pleasing.  In  ladies’  dress  the  chief  desiderata 
are  greater  simplicity  and  intelligibility  in  the 
folds,  and  a determined  opposition  to  puerile 
decoration.  In  men’s  dress  the  chimney-pot 
and  the  trousers  are  the  principal  eyesores. 
For  the  rest,  the  more  we  study  the  subject  the 
more  improvements  we  shall  see,  and  the  easier 
we  shall  find  it  to  make  them.  Let  us  work  on 
the  materials  at  hand,  and  not  alarm  evexy  one 


by  changes  which  would  seem  fantastic.  By 
always  selecting  the  higher  types,  and  steadily 
discouraging  the  lower,  we  shall  gradually 
evolve  a logical  and  beautiful  costume,  but  this 
cannot  be  done  without  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

Wholesale  revivals  are  to  be  shunned.  If  a 
particular  style  is  dead,  whether  in  architecture 
or  any  other  art,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
no  longer  deserving  of  life ; and  this  wearing 
of  stray  garments  fished  up  out  of  the  Dead  Sea 
of  the  Past  is  little  else  than  affectation.  We 
have  to  recognise  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  live,  and  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them,  at 
the  same  time  l’ccognising  that  history  contains 
an  invaluable  store  of  hints  for  those  who  know 
how  to  use  them.  These  attempts  to  revive 
Queen  Amie  costume,  and  the  ancient  Greek 
costume,  as  was  actually  done  by  a band  of 
dilettanti  in  London,  are  very  amusing  and  in- 
teresting as  a pastime,  but  as  serious  efforts 
towards  reforming  our  dress  they  are  even 
worse  than  useless,  because  they  throw  an  air 
of  irresponsible  affectation  over  the  whole 
subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about 
modera  dress  as  a whole  is  its  democratic  ten- 
dency. Caste  in  costume  has  disappeared ; 
the  lord  now  dresses  like  the  squire ; the  mil- 
lionaire like  his  clerk.  This  is  one  of  those 
tendencies  of  tho  age  with  which  I should  be 
the  last  to  quarrel.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
men  and  women  should  bo  jxidged  by  their 
innate  worth,  on  their  own  mei'its,  and  ixot  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  station,  or  wealth.  And 
so  with  costume.  Our  dress  should  no  longer 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  fluctuating  standard  of 
xxnintelligent  and  capricious  fashion,  but  should 
render  itself  worthy  of  being  judged  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  true  art. 


ABBEY  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

This  new  public  park  was  opened  on  Monday 
last  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
brilliant  weather,  and  amid  profuse  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  rejoicing  and  loyalty. 

For  some  years  past  the  Corporation  has  been 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a work  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  importance,  having  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  the  floods  from  which  tho  town 
has  of  late  years  suffered  so  severely.  These 
works  havo  included  the  widening,  strengthen- 
ing, and  deepening  the  channel  of  the  river  Soar 
for  about  a mile  ; the  construction  of  extensive 
massive  weirs  and  locks,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  bed  of  the  canal  3 ft.  6 in.,  so  as  to  provide 
a free  outfall  for  two  tributaries  of  the  Soar, 
discharging  immense  quantities  of  storm  water. 
A handsome  bridge,  of  three  spans,  has  been 
thrown  across  the  widened  river  at  the  Abbey, 
and  another  over  the  canal.  These  and  other 
engineering  works  connected  with  the  flood 
scheme  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Benton 
& Woodiwiss,  of  Derby,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  Griffith,  the  engineer  to  the  Coi'poration, 
and  are  now  nearly  complete. 

With  this  important  contribution  to  the  sani- 
tary works  of  the  borough,  the  Corporation 
have,  with  wise  forethought  and  liberality, 
combined  the  scarcely  less  needed  work  of  pro- 
viding a place  of  healthful  and  elevating 
recreation  for  the  dense  masses  of  the  working 
class  population  which  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  town  has  gathered  in  its  manufacturing 
quarters.  A site,  about  seventy  acres  in  extent, 
has  been  purchased,  and  laid  out  as  a park  and 
recreation-ground.  The  site  is  well  chosen.  It 
is  sitxxated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Soar, 
commanding  a view  of  the  ruins  of  Leicester 
Abbey,  the  mouldering  stone  walls  of  whoso 
demesne  border  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  its  connexion  with  “the  last  scene 
of  all,  that  ends  the  strange  eventful  history  ” 
of  Wolsey’s  life,  is  enough  to  render  it  intc- 
resting  to  every  Englishman ; for  within  sight 
is  the  “ little  earth  ” the  old  man  came  to  crave 
wherein  to  lay  his  bones. 

The  Park  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Barron  & Son,  of  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  the 
engineering  works  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  the  Engineer  to  the  Corporation.  The 
excavated  earth  resulting  from  the  flood  works 
has  been  utilised  to  form  high  banks  and  mounds, 
and  to  give  to  what  was  a level  swamp  a 
pleasing  broken  axxd  undulating  surface.  A 
grand  drive  sweeps  from  the  principal  entrance 
quite  round  the  park.  In  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  and  at  the  head  of  a large  artificial 
lake,  is  a high  mound  surmounted  by  large 
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blocks  of  rockwork.  At  tho  otter  end  of  tlie 
lake  is  a refreshment  pavilion,  surrounded  with 
flower-beds  and  lawns  for  croquet,  tennis, 
bowling,  &c.  Upwards  of  33,000  trees,  many 
of  them  of  the  choicest  kinds,  have  been  planted, 
besides  thousands  of  shrubs. 

Tho  architectural  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Tait,  architect,  of  Leicester.  The  two 
lodges  at  the  principal  entrance,  as  well  as  the 
entrance  gates  and  piers,  are  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture.  The  piers  are  embattled, 
pinnacled,  and  crocketed ; the  central  one 
bearing  a bronze  tablet,  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  park.  The  materials  are  local 
red  sand  stocks,  resembling  in  colour  and  size 
tho  old  bricks  of  the  Tudor  period,  with 
dressings  of  Derbyshire  stone.  Some  of  the 
gables  and  bay  windows  of  the  lodges  are 
timber-framed,  with  carved  barge-boards  and 
enriched  mouldings  in  dark-colourod  wood,  and 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles.  Tho  ridges 
are  covered  with  a lead  ridge,  the  motif  of  whose 
design  is  the  crest  of  the  borough.  The  lodge 
at  the  western  entrance  is  of  a more  rustic  typo 
of  the  same  style  of  architecture. 

Tho  pavilion  is  also  in  tho  Tudor  style.  It 
consists  of  a spacious  hall,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a verandah,  supported  on  solid  moulded 
oak  posts  and  arches,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles. 
Tho  hall  is  lighted  from  glazed  running  doors, 
oponing  into  the  verandah,  and  also  by  clear- 
story windows,  glazed  with  tinted  glass.  The 
walls  are  panelled  throughout,  and  at  each  end 
is  a handsome  stone  chimney-front.  At  one 
side  of  each  fireplace  is  an  oriel,  commanding 
pretty  views  of  tho  park.  At  the  rear  of  the 
pavilion  hall  is  a dwelling-house,  for  a curator. 
The  total  cost  of  the  park  will  be  about  50,0001. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  committee  under  whose  direction 
the  great  undertaking,  of  which  the  park 
scheme  forms  a part,  has  been  carried  out, 
Councillor  Underwood,  as  well  as  Alderman 
Chambers,  the  present  Mayor,  and  Alderman 
Winterton,  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  his 
predecessors  in  the  office,  are  all  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  building  trade. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  SOUTHWARK, 
AS  A CATHEDRAL. 

At  a diocesan  conference,  which  was  last 
week  held  in  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark, 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Rochester)  presided, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  adverted  to 
tho  contemplated  conversion  of  tho  church  into 
a cathedral.  Alluding  to  a Bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  abolishing  the  present  objection- 
able way  of  raising  the  salary  of  the  chaplain 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  and  vesting  the  patronage  with 
the  bishop,  his  lordship  said  that  when  that  Bill 
became  law,  he  should,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  consider  tho  restoration  of  the  fabric, 
in  tho  firm  belief  that  the  spiritual  interests  of 
tho  surrounding  population  would  be  vitally 
stirred  and  helped  when  that  church,  in  its 
pristine  beauty,  became  the  Cathedral  of  South 
London. 

At  the  samo  conference,  a scheme  was  also 
agreed  upon,  involving  the  formation  of  a fund 
to  be  called  “ Tho  Bishop  of  Rochester’s  Ten 
Churches  Fund,”  with  the  object  of  raising  not 
loss  than  50,O00Z.  towards  the  erection  of  at 
least  ten  new  churches  in  South  and  South-east 
London. 


THE  PERGAMEAN  RELICS. 

The  great  statue  of  Athene,  from  the  altar  of 
Pergamon,  has  now  been  placed  in  the  so-called 
Assyrian  Room  at  the  Berlin  Museum.  This 
work  is  a copy  or  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Athene,  by  Phidias,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  at  Athens.  The  Pergamean  imita- 
tion now  in  the  German  capital  is  of  heroic 
size,  standing  8 ft.  6 in.  high,  without  the  head, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  found. 
Otherwise  the  work  is  in  ’a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  goddess  appears  clothed  in 
a garment  which  has  many  folds,  and  is  fastened 
over  the  hip,  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
does  not  lie  tight  or  close  to  it.  Over  this,  on 
her  shoulders,  the  goddess  wears  a scaly  jacket, 
reaching  half  over  the  bosom.  On  this  the 
separate  scales  are  excellently  preserved,  and 
show  exquisite  workmanship.  The  garment 
covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  lies  pretty 
evenly  all  round,  and  reaches  in  rich  folds  to 
the  ground,  only  the  left  leg,  which  is  slightly 
advanced,  being  indicated  beneath  the  covering. 


A few  portions  of  tho  statue  near  the  feet  have 
been  broken  away,  but  the  socle  capital  is 
very  well  preserved.  This  capital  shows  in 
relief  festooned  garlands,  and  between  them 
rosettes,  and  eagles  with  outspread  wings.  This 
work,  like  tho  Apollo  and  other  groups  belong- 
ing to  the  great  altar  which  have  already  been 
carefully  cleaned  and  put  together  in  their 
original  form,  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  visitors  to  the  Berlin  Museum. 


PRINCIPAL  STAIRCASE, 

THE  TOWN-HALL  BUDAPEST. 

The  second  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
shows  the  invigorating  effects  of  a new  consti- 
tutional era,  especially  in  the  activity  with 
which  building  operations  are  carried  on. 
Architecture,  in  conjunction  with  sculpture  and 
painting,  is  beginning  to  play  a most  important 
role,  the  development  of  which  is  steadily  pro- 
ceeding. During  the  last  decade,  royal,  govern- 
ment, municipal,  and  private  buildings,  remark- 
able either  for  their  usefulness  or  splendour, 
have  been  springing  up,  which  have  added  con- 
siderably to  the  number  of  existing  edifices 
with  a claim  to  excellence.  A numerous  body 
of  architects,  who  have  mostly  received  their 
training  abroad,  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  Budapest,  and  are  assisting  in  converting  it 
into  a modern  town.  Wo  have,  before  now, 
illustrated  several  of  the  buildings  erected  here, 
and  in  our  present  number  wo  publish  a view  of 
the  staircase  of  the  new  town-hall,  a building 
which  was  some  few  years  ago  completed, — a 
suggestive  addition,  moreover,  to  the  series 
of  staircases  wo  have  from  time  to  time  given. 

The  city  owns  property  of  a value  of 

45.000. 000  florins,  and  has  an  annual  income  of 

6.000. 000  florins,  a great  portion  of  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 
The  construction  of  tho  new  town-hall  was 
temporarily  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
changes  which  were  made  in  the  original  plans. 
The  basement  had  already  been  completed  in 
the  Gothic  style,  when  the  municipality, 
deeming  the  expense  attached  to  that  style  too 
great,  desired  the  architect  to  adopt  the  less 
expensive  one  of  the  Renaissance.  The  latter, 
Professor  Emcricli  Steindl,  chose  an  early  style 
of  Renaissance,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  building 
fairly  in  harmony  with  the  Gothic  portion,  the 
basement,  already  constructed. 

Both  the  street  front  and  the  courtyard 
facades  of  tho  Townhall  are  of  brick,  with 
stone  mouldings  and  glazed  coloured  terra- 
cottas. The  edifice  is  tho  first  building  in  which 
the  latter  material  was  employed  in  Budapest. 
In  the  centre  of  the  principal  portion,  and 
running  through  the  second  and  third  stories, 
is  the  council-chamber,  a room  67  ft.  3 in.  long, 
48  ft.  wide,  and  42  ft.  3 in.  high  to  the  coffered 
ceiling.  Half-way  up  a gallery  runs  round  the 
hall,  which  receives  its  light  from  five  windows 
on  each  side.  Tho  decoration  is  strictly  archi- 
tectonic, the  material  real  marble.  This  deco- 
ration also  includes  two  marble  chimney-pieces 
and  six  frescoes  at  the  ends  of  the  room,  con- 
taining allegorical  subjects,  painted  by  Lotz. 
All  the  fittings  are  of  oak,  and  tho  doors  of 
walnut,  with  bronze  ornaments.  Besides  seats 
for  the  president,  the  magistracy,  and  the  press, 
there  are  306  seats  for  the  representatives. 
The  chamber  is  entered  by  the  assembly-room. 
Communication  between  the  various  stories  is 
effected  by  a five-flight  principal  staircase  of 
iron,  a similar  staircase  of  three  flights,  and  a 
spiral  staircase.  The  principal  staircase,  which 
we  illustrate,  is  from  the  design  of  the  architect 
Von  Detl.  The  stairs  are  of  Karst  marble. 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  bays.  The  staircase 
is  45  ft.  wide  ; the  stairs  are  9 ft.  in  width.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  transition  from 
the  stone  pillars  to  iron  in  the  double  lobby  of 
the  ground-story.  A model  of  the  staircase  was 
shown  at  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition 
and  is  nowin  the  Gewerbe-Museum  of  Budapest. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  not  quite 
800,000  florins  (80,000Z.).  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  edifice  has  been  placed  in  a narrow 
street,  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Slaughterhouse  Reform.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reform  of  Slaughterhouses,  a communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  Kennett,  of  Petersfield, 
intimating  that  he  would  give  200  guineas  to 
the  society  towards  the  construction  of  a model 
abattoir,  if  in  tho  course  of  two  months  four 
other  persons  would  contribute  the  same  amount. 


SHORING  USED  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 

In  giving  some  account,  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  of  the  works  and  decorations  then  carried 
out  at  “The  Alhambra,”  Leicester-square,*  we 
promised  some  further  information. 

We  illustrate  this  week,  therefore,  the 
shoring  which  was  used  at  the  Alhambra 
Theatre  to  support  the  dome  during  the 
removal  of  two  of  its  main  supports,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  the  proscenium. 

The  dead  weight  borne  on  the  top  of  each  of 
the  columns  to  be  removed  was  about  35  tons, 
and  that  not  brought  on  to  it  by  various  girders, 
&c.,  each  of  which  might  have  been  separately 
shored,  but  concentrated  upon  it  by  tho  inner 
curb  of  the  curved  principal  of  tho  dome. 
Added  to  this  was  the  necessity  for  providing 
against  the  thrust  of  tho  dome  on  tho  outer 
walls  when  the  tie  at  the  head  of  the  column 
was  released, — a difficulty  further  enhanced  by 
tho  fact,  only  discoverable  after  the  beginning 
of  the  works,  that  the  two  columns  were  leaning 
over  towards  tho  centre  of  the  building,  through 
a slight  failure  in  tho  dome,  with  the  result 
that  the  foot  of  the  principal  had  been  pulled 
nearly  out  of  the  walls  on  which  it  rested  at 
one  end. 

A gridiron  of  rolled  joists,  all  strongly  strapped 
together,  was  formed  at  the  base  of  the  prin- 
cipal at  B B,  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
column;  at  one  end  this  was  tightly  pinned 
into  the  wall,  and  at  the  other  earned  out  suffi- 
ciently far  to  bo  supported  by  timber  shoring 
built  up  from  the  basement.  When  all  this  was 
steadied  on  shores  of  timber  balks,  and  further 
strengthened  by  being  tied  back  by  long  drum- 
iron  tie-rods,  carried  through  and  nutted  to  the 
main  walls,  it  was  found  that  long  lugs  at  the 
heads  of  the  columns  were  embedded  in  the  t 
timber  of  tho  curb.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  1 
impossible  to  remove  the  upper  length  of  the  i 
column  as  intended,  and  othor  means  had  to  be  s 
devised.  The  column,  which  in  itself  is  53  ft.  . 
6 in.  high,  stood  on  a granite  base  raised  on  a i 
brick  pier  in  tho  basement,  as  shown  at  A A.  . 
The  angles  of  this  brick  pier  immediately  below 
the  base  were  cut  aw’ay,  and  two  rolled  iron  i 
joists  inserted,  and  beneath  the  ends  of  these  e 
were  placed  two  of  the  powerful  jacks  which  i: 
were  used  when  the  roof  of  the  North-Western  r 
Railway  Station  was  raised.  The  weight  being  g 
brought  on  to  these  joists  and  jacks,  the  rest  of 
tho  brickwork  was  cut  away,  the  jacks  were  * 
lowered,  and  the  column,  by  its  own  dead  c 
weight,  pulled  itsolf  free,  and  left  the  dome  c 
standing  rigid  and  safe  on  the  top  of  its  tem-  • 
porary  shoring,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  I 
engaged  in  tho  operation. 

The  remainder  of  the  works  was  compara-  - 
tively  easy.  Heavy  cast-iron  stancheons  were  e 
raised  in  a line  with  tho  old  columns,  and  a j 
riveted  girder  built  up  over  them  in  position,  i, 
on  a staging  erected  above  the  proscenium.  . 
These  works,  which  were  carried  on  at  the  e 
same  time  as  the  redecoration  of  the  building, 
were  completed  in  the  course  of  a few  days ; : 
and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Brass,  of  Old-street,  and  his  indefatigable  fore-  • 
man,  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  successful  way  in  which 
they  performed  this  troublesome  operation. 

Although  the  proscenium  has  been  widened,  I: 
tho  full  benefit  of  it  is  not  yet  visible  to  the  d 
audience.  The  old  and  incongruous  proscenium  il 
still  remains,  want  of  time  having  prevented  i 
its  reconstruction  ; but  it  is  intended  shortly  \l 
to  substitute  another,  as  designed  by  the  archi-  | 
tects,  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  house.  • 

We  may  mention,  though  most  of  our  readers  I 
will  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  dome  of  the  tj 
Alhambra  is  a remarkable  and  much-admired  d 
specimen  of  timber  construction,  and  was  de- : 
signod  by  Professor  T.  Hay  ter  Lewis.  The  < 
architects  for  the  new  works  were  Messrs,  a 
Perry  & Reed,  of  tho  Adelphi. 


Local  Board  Architects. — A professional  i 
man  writes, — Allow  me  to  make  a remark  ini 
the  interests  of  our  profession.  I would  call 
attention  to  the  very  unfair  position  in  which  1 
architects  are  placed  by  Local  Board  officials! 
who  practise  as  architects  also,  they  being  : 
the  actual  custodians  of  plans  and  elevations 
deposited  with  the  Board  for  all  works  in  their  ij 
district,  and  which  they  can  copy  or  use  at  will  1 
even  in  opposition  to  tho  architects  who  were: 
compelled  to  send  them  in. 


* Vol.  xli.  (1881),  p.  739. 
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VILLA  RESIDENCES  AT  WELL  WALK, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The  view  wo  give  of  residences  at  Hamp- 
stead represents  four  houses  now  erecting,  and 
nearly  finished,  in  the  old  and  almost  historic 
neighbourhood  of  Woll-walk,  Hampstead,  cele- 
brated for  its  chalybeato  spring,  and  also  as  the 
resort,  in  his  last  days,  of  the  poet  Keats,  whose 
seat,  said  to  be  the  same  used  by  himself,  is 
within  a few  yards  of  the  site  of  these  houses. 

The  land  around  this  “walk,”  a good  deal  of 
which  belongs  to  the  Wells  Charity  Estate, 
having  become  of  late  valuable,  in  consequence 
of  the  largo  quantity  of  building  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  close  contiguity  to  the  Heath, 
now  secured  for  ever  to  the  public  as  an  open 
space,  commands  a high  ground-rent,  and  the 
houses  erected  upon  it  are  therefore  of  necessity 
large. 

These  four  houses,  which  are  erected  in  pairs, 
are  of  red  brickwork,  a largo  proportion  being 
of  gauged  work,  the  red  bricks  of  which  are 
selected  of  a different  tone  or  colour,  the  gauged 
work  being  the  porches,  the  strings,  the  mould- 
ings, the  whole  of  the  dormers,  &c.  Very  little 
stone  is  used,  but  where  it  is  used  it  is  the  red 
Mansfield.  Polished  red  granite  is  introduced 
in  the  shafts  supporting  the  circular  angle  turret, 
as  seen  in  the  view,  and  to  the  projecting  corbel 
of  the  wide  bay  window.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  brown  Broseley  tiles.  Nearly  all  the  sashes 
have  a portion  made  ornamentally,  and  filled 
with  lead-lights. 

The  whole  of  the  joiners’  work  of  the  interior 
is  of  pitch-pine,  or  pitch-pine  and  red  pine  com- 
bined, and  is  to  be  varnished.  The  entrance- 
halls,  vestibules,  and  passages  are  to  be  orna- 
mentally tiled.  The  ceilings  of  all  the  dining- 
rooms are  divided  by  pitch-pino  mouldings  into 
panels,  and  the  panels  filled  with  diagonal 
boarding.  The  cornices  also  are  of  wood.  The 
ceilings  of  the  drawing-rooms  are  a combination 
of  pitch-pine  mouldings  and  plaster- work.  Orna- 
mental stone  screens  divide  the  entrance-halls 
from  the  staircases. 

The  planning  and  internal  arrangements  are 
dictated  partially  by  the  site,  the  level  of  which 
is  a hill,  rising  rapidly  from  the  front  to  the 
back,  so  that  the  land  at  the  rear  is  level  with 
what  appears  in  the  view  to  be  the  first  floor ; 
the  entrance  to  each  house  is  therefore  off  the 
level  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  the  principal 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  With  the  exception 
of  the  entrance -halls  and  one  room,  viz.,  tho 
breakfast-room,  tho  whole  of  the  ground-floor  is 
devoted  to  the  usual  domestic  offices.  On  the 
first  floor  each  house  has  a large  drawing-room, 
dining-room  (with  lifts  from  below),  library,  and 
boudoir ; and  above,  on  three  floors,  are  the 
bedrooms,  dressing  - rooms,  bath  - rooms,  and 
lavatories. 

All  four  houses  differ  in  their  internal 
arrangements,  although  they  contain  much 
about  the  same  general  accommodation. 

Special  aiTangements  havo  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  drainage  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, the  main  drains  of  two  houses  being  laid 
in  an  arched  subway,  formed  between  the  two 
pairs.  And  a special  deep  intercepting  drain 
at  the  back,  laid  parallel  to  tho  back  fronts,  is 
put  in  to  take  tho  drainage  from  the  land, 
which  at  the  rear  falls  towards  the  houses, 
with  a view  to  keep  them  dry.  Irrespective  of 
this,  the  mode  adopted  and  advised  by  an 
eminent  architect  has  been  used  to  keep  the 
back  portion  of  the  buildings  below  the  ground 
dry,  viz.,  by  forming  a perpendicular  layer  of 
asphalte  in.  thick  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  joining  tho  usual  horizontal  layer  or  damp 
course. 

In  case  of  gas  being  used  in  the  principal 
rooms,  each  room  has  a horizontal  shaft  in  the 
floor  above,  from  tho  centre  of  the  ceiling,  in-  , 
tended  for  a globe-light  to  be  attached  to  it ; 
and  this  leads  to  a small  triangular  flue  formed 
at  the  side  of  an  earthenware  smoke-flue,  and 
which,  being  thus  heated,  has  a current  or 
draught  upwards. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  four  houses  was 
I 15,0001. ; but  this  includes  fittings  of  an  oma- 
I mental  character,  such  as  glazed  enclosures  or 
I closets  for  china,  of  which  there  arc  are  two  or 
three  in  each  house;  also  wrought-iron  con- 
i servatoi’ies  of  which  them  are  three  altogether. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 

, London,  is  the  architect,  under  whose  super- 
intendence the  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Perry,  builders,  of  Tredegar  Works, 
Bow. 


Very  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  once 
famous  chalybeato  water  giving  the  name  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  houses,  viz., 
“ Well  Walk,”  which  well  or  spring  has  served 
tho  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  for  upwards  of 
200  years,  and  for  which  of  late  the  Wells 
Charity  Trustees  have  erected  an  ornamental 
fountain  or  structure  in  the  Walk.  This  is  of 
stone,  with  a polished  red  granite  slab,  intended 
for  an  inscription,  and  a grey  granite  basin  at 
the  base  to  receive  the  water. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES, 

C HARING-CROSS. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Right-Honourable  G. 
J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
we  have  received  a copy  of  the  official  plan 
showing  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  offices, 
and  have  thought  it  desirable  to  place  it  before 
our  readers.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  in 
an  article  on  the  subject,*  part  of  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  repeat,  the  site  selected  for  the 
purpose  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Whitehall 
and  C haring- cro ss ; on  the  west  by  St.  James’s 
Park  and  the  passage  leading  into  the  park 
adjoining  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works;  on  the  north  and  north-east,  by 
Spring-gardens  and  the  new  banking-house 
recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Drummonds,  and 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  & 
Co. ; and  on  the  south,  by  the  Horso  Guards 
and  the  Horse  Guards’  parade.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  take  the  houses  Nos.  53  and  54, 
Charing-cross,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a better  entrance  into  Spring-gardens, 
and  the  house,  No.  24,  Spring-gardens,  adjoining. 
The  greater  part  of  Spring-gardens,  together 
with  the  passage  therefrom  into  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  the  small  inclosed  plantation  upon 
each  side  of  this  passage,  will  also  be  absorbed, 
and  is  apparently  intended  to  be  built  upon. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sito  includes  the 
Paymaster- General's  office,  the  residence  of  the 
First  Loi’d  of  the  Admiralty  adjoining  to  the 
north,  the  whole  of  the  Admiralty  buildings  and 
the  garden  in  the  rear,  the  gunner’s  house  and 
gun-shed,  the  whole  of  Spring-gardens,  Spring- 
gardens-mews,  and  the  streets  formerly  known 
as  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  and  Spring  - 
gardens-terrace ; St.  Matthew’s  Chapel,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  Spring-gardens  between  the  chapel  and  the 
passage  leading  into  St.  James’s  Park,  five 
houses  in  Charing-cross  (No3.  37  to  41)  north  of 
Buckingham-court,  and  the  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  Spring-gai-dens  backing  upon  the  houses 
facing  Charing  - cross,  as  far  as  Drummond’s 
Bank. 

The  houses  fronting  upon  Charing-cross  from 
the  passage-way  leading  into  St.  James’s  Park 
to  the  street  leading  into  Spring-gardens,  with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  53  and  54,  Charing-cross, 
are  not  proposed  to  be  taken.  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond’s now  bank,  the  Ship  public-house,  and 
Messrs.  Cox’s  banking-house  are  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  land  to  be  acquired. 
We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  subject. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  REVIEW  OF 
BELGIUM. 

Under  the  above  title  a committee  of  archi- 
tects in  Brussels  is  about  to  introduce  a monthly 
publication  of  great  interest  to  the  architects  of 
Belgium  and  others.  Each  number  will  contain 
five  plates,  “ phototypes,”  executed  with  the 
greatest  possible  care,  and  being  copies  of  the  most 
important,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most 
original  works  of  Belgian  architects.  It  is, 
therefore,  essentially  a national  publication, 
which  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a distinguished 
place  in  the  libraries  of  architects  and  builders. 
The  committee  which  has  taken  the  direction 
of  this  review  will  do  well  to  satisfy  the  un- 
doubted desire  of  engineers,  sanitary  inspectors, 
antiquaries,  and  archaeologists,  that  desciiptions 
should  accompany  the  plates.  The  main  defect 
of  many  Belgian  works  of  this  class  is  the  in- 
sufficiency or  complete  want  of  a descriptive 
text.  This  new  review,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
somewhat  similar  to  tho  well-known  French 
publication  of  M.  Cesar  Daly. 


Society  of  Engineers. — On  Monday,  the 
5th  of  June  next,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  a paper 
will  be  read  on  “ Railway  Tunnelling  in  Japan,” 
by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rymer-Jones. 

* Yol.  xlii.,  p.  363. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Tnis  was  the  title  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  the  24th  ult.  We  confine  ourselves  to  what 
the  lecturer  gave  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experiences  in  Germany : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Guilds 
recently  instructed  Professors  Armstrong  and 
Ayrton  to  make  a tour  of  inspection  of  tho 
polytechnic  schools  of  tho  German-speaking 
countries,  with  tho  view  of  determining  tho 
most  suitable  fittings  and  apparatus  for  tho 
new  buildings  in  progress  at  Finsbury  and 
South  Kensington.  As  a member  of  that  com- 
mittee, I volunteered  to  accompany  thorn,  and 
I met  Armstrong  at  the  beginning  of  January 
last  at  Strasburg,  where  a new  university 
is  being  constructed,  to  cost,  when  finished, 
not  far  short  of  a quarter  of  a million  of  money. 
Besides  tho  main  block  of  tho  building  devoted  to 
classical  learning,  mathematics,  &c.,  separate 
blocks  of  buildings,  specially  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  professors  themselves, 
are  being  constructed  for  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  &c.  In  short,  it  is  to  bo  a university 
aud  Polytechnic  in  one  and  the  samo  institu- 
tion, for  high-class  students.  The  architect  of 
this  princely  foundation  is  the  Professor  of 
Architecture  at  Carlsruhe  : thither  we  went  to 
find  a new  technical  chemistry  laboratory,  and 
school  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  in  addition 
to  the  former  buildings  of  tho  Polytechnikum, 
with  museums  of  specimens  and  models  of  every 
kind.  Thence  to  Mulhouse,  a manufacturing 
centre,  visiting  the  model  dwellings,  the  dye- 
works  and  calico-printing  establishments,  and 
the  chemical  schools,  established  by  the  manu- 
facturers. Thence  to  Geneva,  where  Ayrton 
met  us,  and  we,  together,  inspected  the  new 
university,  chemical  and  physical  schools. 
Thence  to  Zurich,  at  which  celebrated  Poly- 
technikum every  science  is  taught,  both  pure 
and  applied  ; here  are  separate  museums 
of  models  for  teaching  physics,  chemistry, 
machine  engineering,  architecture,  drawing, 
modelling,  agriculture,  forestry,  botany,  &c. 
Here  are  nine  professors  of  mathematics,  46 
full  professoi’s,  54  teachers, — 100  in  all;  490 
students  and  250  auditors, — 750  in  all,  which, 
however,  is  500  less  in  number  than  used  to  be 
the  case  when  this  school  (now  thirty  years 
old)  had  fewer  competitors  of  its  own  kind,  and 
felt  less  of  the  growing  absorption  of  high-class 
students  by  tho  universities.  Thence  to  Munich, 
to  see  the  splendid  new  Polytechnikum  there, 
the  new  university,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  and  Pettenkofer’s  Hygienic  Insti- 
tute, concerning  which  Dr.  Renk  writes  me  to 
say  that  it  is  also  part  of  uthe  University  of 
Munich,  its  director,  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  being  tho 
professor  of  hygiene  at  the  university.  It  was 
erected  three  years  ago,  and  was  a part  of  the 
Physiological  Institute.  It  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  students  in  Medicine  and  Hygiene, 
and  for  practical  investigations  therein.  Officers 
of  health  have  to  obtain  its  diploma.  Thence 
to  Vienna,  where  has  long  been  a vast  Poly- 
technikum for  1,500  students,  a remarkable 
collection  of  models  and  objects  for  each  de- 
partment. Here  are  also  new  technological 
buildings,  a new  weaving  and  chemical  school, 
just  opened,  &c. ; everywhere  tho  provision  for 
first-class  secondary  education  of  a technical 
character  is  extending.  It  has  been  found  to 
give  forth  results  which  point  to  this  general 
extension. 

At  this  point,  Professor  Armstrong  went  on 
to  Gratz,  to  see  the  new  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  there,  and  to  Buda  Pesth,  whilst  I 
and  Professor  Ayrton  wont  to  Dresden  and 
Chemnitz,  Ayrton  returning  to  his  London 
classes,  after  visiting  Wurtzburg,  while  I re- 
joined Armstrong  at  Dresden,  and  visited  the 
new  Polytechnikum  there.  Thence  to  Leipsic, 
in  which  university  Armstrong  himself  studied 
two  years  and  a half.  Here  is  a street  full  of 
separate  new  buildings,  for  chemical,  physical, 
and  other  laboratories.  Thence  we  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  where,  besides  the  new  university 
buildings  for  science,  referred  to  bofore,  is  a 
large  stone  building,  erected  at  tho  instance 
of  local  manufacturers,  for  special  chemical 
analyses ; there  are  fine  laboratories  attached, 
and  students  admitted,  but  certain  of  the  work 
done  is  considei’ed  private  to  tho  members : it 
is  a school  of  research. 

Mr.  Felkin  has  published  a book  on  the 
“ Trade  and  High  Schools  of  Chemistry  in 
Saxony,”  to  which  I must  refer  you,  where 
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every  kind  of  technical  instruction  is  given,  in 
both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Aachen 
was  the  last  place  we  visited  together : here  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborately  fitted 
Polytechnics  of  the  many  buildings  we  saw ; it 
is,  in  itself,  a lesson  in  technical  education,  of 
a kind  that  we  have  no  examples  of  in  this 
country,  not  only  in  fitting,  but  in  heating, 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  electrical  apparatus 
associated  therewith.  I spent  the  month  of 
January  in  making  this  rapid  survey,  and 
noting  the  fittings,  the  chief  purpose  of  our 
visit ; and  an  impression  of  preparedness  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  we  visited,  to  fight 
out  the  question  of  scientific  superiority  in 
technical  matters,  was  left  on  my  mind,  that  I 
should  like  to  communicate  to  others.  My 
belief  is  that  the  omission  of  high-class 
scientific  education  for  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  in  England,  is  the  true  cause  of  our 
being  apparently  outrun  in  the  industrial  race 
of  the  period;  and  the  movement  which  is  now 
set  on  foot  has  come  from  the  right  quarter, 
viz.,  from  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centres,  who  begin  to  find  its  monetary  value. 
In  these  schools  everything  is  taught  that  can 
be  gained  at  the  universities,  except  the  dead 
languages,  while  modern  languages  and  the 
applications  of  modern  science  to  art  and 
industry  are  added,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  taught  is  best  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  our  own  leading  men  have 
found  it  desirable  to  spend  some  years  in 
Germany,  and  frankly  to  acknowledge  we  have 
nothing  to  equal  it  in  England.  All  secondary 
education  in  Germany  is  more  general  and 
thorough.  * * * * 

Except  to  the  extent  to  which  mechanical 
work  and  testing  materials  is  done  in  the  en- 
gineering school  at  King’s  College,  and  at  the 
University  College,  London,  we  found  no  work- 
shops attached  to  any  of  the  Polytechnica  which 
we  visited.  Models  of  every  kind  of  mechanical 
action,  of  every  kind  of  machine,  &c.,  there 
were,  but  these  were  not  made  bjT  the  students  ; 
in  fact,  manual  labour  is  excluded  from  the 
Polytechnica  generally,  and  only  to  be  found  in 
the  intermediate  trade-schools  already  described, 
and  in  them  to  a much  less  extent  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Now,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
no  such  organisation  in  this  country,  but  we 
are  daily  approximating  it.  The  influence  of 
South  Kensington  is  making  itself  felt,  and  our 
secondary  schools  are  introducing  science  little 
by  little,  while  great  efforts  have  been  already 
made  in  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  England. 

For  example,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  the  Grammar  School ; at  Mason’s  College, 
Birmingham ; the  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds ; 
at  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  elsewhere. 

At  the  latter  place  the  famous  trade  and 
mining  school,  so  long  established  there,  is 
about  to  be  transferred  to  new  quarters,  at  a 
cost  of  30,000?.,  and  will  be  a monument  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Ven- 
turers. As  their  architect,  I am  enabled  to 
state  that  no  reasonable  expense  will  be  spared 
to  render  this  a model  school  of  the  kind.  Then, 
again,  realisation  of  the  complete  scheme  of  the 
City  Guilds  will  soon  place  London  on  a par 
with  the  other  capital  cities  of  Europe.  The 
Central  Institution  will  be  an  English  Poly- 
technikumof  the  first  order;  the  Finsbury  Col- 
lege, or  “ technika,”  superior  to  its  Continental 
prototypes.  In  conclusion,  what  have  we  to 
learn  from  all  this  ? In  the  first  place,  to 
support  all  efforts  and  to  improve  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  working  classes ; and,  secondly, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  professional  excellence. 

In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Slater  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their  appli- 
cation to  specific  industries  connected  with 
the  art  of  building  was  forcibly  insisted  upon. 
Young  men  are  too  often  pitchforked  into  the 
professions  of  engineer,  architect,  and  surveyor, 
without  any  more  relative  preparedness  than 
is  the  working  man.  Better  preparation  for 
articles  of  apprenticeship  is  the  thing  most 
wanted  in  the  constructive  professions.  Appren- 
ticeship is  the  best  business  school,  but  it  might 
be  improved  on  its  educational  side.  The  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical  classes  at  the  German 
Polytechnica,  which  extend  over  three  years, 
and  the  work  done,  which  I carefully  examined, 
is  of  a better  class  than  is  usually  understood  ; 
from  the  very  first,  the  student  has  to  work  out 
the  strains  of  every  floor,  or  roof,  or  speciality 
in  construction,  and  to  delineate  the  same  in 
skeleton  diagrams  attached  to  every  plan  he 


draws.  The  mechanical  draughtsman  is  not 
given  a subject  to  copy,  but  only  the  parts  of  a 
machine,  which  he  has  himself  to  piece  together, 
to  realise  the  machine  to  be  drawn,  so  that, 
from  the  rough  sketches  of  tho  master,  he  has 
to  thoughtfully  work  out  in  practical  draughts- 
manship the  theory  he  has  been  taught  to  apply 
constructively.  True,  he  is  surrounded  with 
models  and  drawings  of  every  mode  of  con- 
struction and  style  of  design,  principles  of 
motive  power,  its  emission,  transmission,  and 
arrest ; but  they  are  ministering  spirits,  not 
arbitrary  laws,  fettering  his  freedom.  At  least, 
they  need  not  bo  other  than  helps  to  his 
imagination.  We  enter  our  articles  too  early  ; 
eighteen  is  surely  early  enough,  sixteen  is  the 
common  time.  The  establishment  of  examina- 
tions at  our  institutes  will  certainly  help  to 
bring  about  a change  in  this  matter,  and  soon 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  just  as  candidates  for 
entry  to  the  technical  educational  advantages 
to  be  hereafter  obtained  at  tho  central  Institu- 
tion of  the  City  Guilds  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce certificates  of  having  passed  preliminary 
examinations  at  other  schools  of  lower  grade, 
so  admission  to  the  examinations  of  our  profes- 
sional institutes  should  be  ultimately  given  only 
to  such  standards  as  shall  be  able  to  produce 
similar  educational  certificates  of  competency 
up  to  a certain  point,  which  can  only  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  as  tho  means  of  obtaining 
such  certificates  shall  have  been  increased. 
By  this  means,  these  professions  will  be  aiding 
in  the  movement  in  which  none  can  be  more 
directly  interested  than  they,  and  will  prove 
their  loyalty  to  our  country  in  the  best  possible 
way,  namely,  that  of  raising  the  scientific  tone 
of  professional  education,  and  fitting  the 
students  to  compare  with  foreign  competitors 
in  tho  race  for  national  predominance  in  every 
good  thing,  but  especially  that  of  technical 
knowledge,  theoretical  as  wrell  as  practical. 

# * # # 

One  word  more,  and  I have  done.  The  highly 
educated  young  men  from  the  foreign  Poly- 
technica become  masters  wrhen  they  can,  but 
are  not  ashamed,  till  then,  to  act  as  foremen  of 
manufactories,  &c.  Now,  there  is  a great  reform 
required  in  the  system,  by  which  foremen  and 
clerks  of  works  are  appointed  here.  The  posi- 
tion of  clerk  of  works  is  a most  difficult  and 
responsible  one,  and  should  stand  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  it  does,  and  be  paid  better. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  uneducated 
mechanics  form  the  staple  from  which  such 
men  are  drawn.  I look  forward  to  the  time 
when  a superior  order  of  men  will  become  the 
responsible  agents,  both  of  the  architects  and 
contractors.  And  this  will  follow  both  from 
the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the  class  below 
them,  and  the  educational  supremacy  of  those 
above  them,  a result  which  the  general  spread 
of  technical  education,  as  I have  endeavoured 
to  define  it,  must  inevitably  produce,  as  “ men 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased.” 


CORN  MILLS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  lGth  of  May,  the  first 
paper  read  was  “ On  the  Various  Systems  of 
Grinding  Wheat,  and  on  the  Machines  used  in 
Com  Mills,”  by  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker. 

The  author  said  wheat,  originally  ground  in  a 
pestle  and  mortar,  or  between  rollers  and  a 
hard  stone  tablet,  in  both  cases  by  hand-power, 
was  by  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era,  ground  by  millstones,  and  a thousand  years 
ago  the  millstone  did  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  sifting  of  the 
meal,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  done  by 
hand-labour,  and  the  machines  by  which  flour 
was  dressed  were  products  of  quite  recent 
times.  The  Exhibition  of  Mill  Machinery,  in 
1881,  directed  attention  to  the  revolution 
taking  piace  in  the  art  of  milling.  The  Hun- 
garians and  Americans  had  been  credited  with 
the  possession  of  processes  which  the  millers 
of  this  country  were  thought  to  have  been  slow 
to  adopt,  and  consequently  it  was  supposed 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  trade.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  these  processes  were 
combinations  of  machinery  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, but  still  well-known  to  British  millers,  and 
that  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  manufacture, 
as  it  was  obliged,  by  circumstances,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  this  country.  The  flour  to  be  obtained 
from  any  given  description  of  wheat  was  not, 
as  ordinarily  supposed,  all  of  one  quality,  but 
varied  according  to  its  position  in  the  wheat- 


kernel.  The  methods  in  general  use  made  one 
flour  of  average  quality  from  the  grain,  which 
was  of  a description  that  met  a ready  sale.  The 
Hungarians  and  Americans  divided  and  sub- 
divided the  qualities  from  one  wheat,  the  former 
into  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  different  sorts, 
the  latter  into  a smaller  number ; and  as  dif- 
ferent markets  required  different  qualities,  they 
were  able  to  find  a market  for  the  whole  series 
of  qualities,  sending  each  to  an  appropriate 
market.  But  the  home  miller  was  obliged  to 
make,  for  his  own  local  demand,  the  particular 
quality  which  the  district  required,  because  the 
home  market  was  his  only  market.  As  a rule, 
only  one  quality  of  flour  being  required  in  the 
district  within  reach  of  a mill,  the  home  miller 
was  debarred  from  using  processes  whose  sue-  j 
cess  depended  on  finding  markets  for  several 
qualities,  and  especially  on  selling  the  very  fine  : 
flours  at  high  prices.  The  system  in  general 
use  up  to  about  ten  years  ago  was  low  grinding, 
by  which  it  was  sought,  at  one  operation,  to 
crush  the  kernel  of  the  wheat  into  flour,  and  at 
the  same  time  completely  divide  the  flour  from 
the  bran.  Lately,  the  tendency  had  been  not 
to  complete  the  grinding  at  one  operation, 
but  rather  to  proceed  on  a system  known  as 
“gradual  reduction.”  The  reason  for  the 
change  of  practice  was,  that  in  low  grinding 
not  only  was  the  interior  of  the  grain  crushed 
into  minute  particles,  known  as  flour,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  bran  being  brittle,  broke,  or 
a portion  of  it  was  broken  into  equally  small 
particles,  and  these  became  inextricably  mixed 
up  with  the  flour,  and  could  not  be  separated 
from  it.  The  presence  of  these  particles  in  the 
flour  gave  a dark  colour  to  bread  made  from  it. 

A system  based  on  tho  Hungarian  procedure 
had  come  into  use  in  order  to  avoid  this  disad- 
vantage. It  was  sought,  while  dividing  the 
bran  from  the  interior  of  the  grain,  to  break 
up  the  latter,  not  into  flour,  but  into  fragments 
of  the  size  of  a very  small  pin’s  head,  known  as 
“ semolina,”  or  “ middlings.”  But  in  doing  this, 
particles  of  bran  were  still  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  the  semolina.  The  semolina  was, 
however,  large  enough  to  be  subjected  to  a 
winnowing  operation,  performed  by  an  appro- 
priate machine,  called  a “ purifier”  ; this  sepa- 
rated the  branny  particles,  and  left  the  “semo- 
lina” pure,  being,  in  fact,  small  fragments  of  tho 
wheat  without  mixture  of  bran.  The  fragments 
were  crushed  by  roller -mills  or  millstones 
to  flour,  and  gave  a pure  flour  free  from  specks. 
Not  only,  however,  was  it  possible  thus  to 
separate'  the  bran,  but  as  the  semolina  varied 
in  density  ah  Cording  to  its  position  in  the  wheat 
corn,  and  as  that  which  was  most  dense  gave 
better  flour  than  the  less  dense,  the  semolina 
itself  was  graded  in  quality  according  to  its 
specific  gravity,  and  each  grade  being  ground 
separately  gave  a different  quality  of  flour. 
Thus,  several  different  qualities  of  flour  were 
obtained  from  the  same  wheat.  To  get  semo- 
lina instead  of  flour,  it  was  necessary  to  subject 
the  wheat  to  a cracking  rather  than  to  a crash- 
ing action  in  grinding,  and  for  this  purpose  tho 
grinding  had  to  be  accomplished  at  repeated 
operations,  hence  the  system  was  named 
“ gradual  reduction.”  The  wheat  of  commerce  i 
delivered  to  the  miller  contained  all  manner  of 
seeds,  dirt,  stones,  nails,  and  articles  inappro- 
priate for  flour-making,  which  it  was  necessary 
carefully  to  remove.  A considerable  number  of 
machines,  performing  different  functions,  had  I 
to  be  provided  for  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  3 
wheat,  removing  all  dust  and  polishing  it,  before  ; 
it  was  ready  to  be  ground.  The  grinding,  which  i 
was  formerly  accomplished  altogether  by  mill  - 
stones, was  now  in  some  cases  entirely,  and  in  i 
other  cases  at  some  stages,  performed  by  roller-  - 
mills.  The  use  of  these  was  extending.  It  had  1 
been  established  that  the  best  materials  for  the  : 
roller  were  chilled  cast-iron  or  porcelain.  The  : 
former  might  be  used  for  grinding  wheat  or  i 
semolina,  the  latter  was  fit  for  soft  semolinas  • 
only.  The  chilled  iron  was  hard  enough  and 
tough  enough  to  bear  the  severe  friction  of  -I 
wheat-grinding  without  material  wear,  a friction  i 
that  porcelain  would  not  stand ; but  on  account 
of  the  slight  porosity  of  the  surface,  porcelain  i 
was  preferred  by  some  for  grinding  soft  semo-  > 
lina.  As  considerable  pressure  was  used  in  i 
grinding  semolina,  the  rollers  were  apt  to  heat,  t. 
and  it  was  found  that  rollers  of  about  15  in.  in  1 
length  were  the  longest  that  could  bo  usefully  i 
employed,  while  other  considerations  fixed  the  . 
diameter  at  about  9 in.  Rollers  for  grinding  i 
semolina  had  smooth  surfaces,  and  might  run  i 
at  equal  or  differential  speed  ; rollers  for  grind*  n 
ing  wheat  were  grooved  or  fluted,  and  ran  3 
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always  at  differential  speeds.  Pressure  was 
applied  through  tho  bearings  in  various  ways, 
by  levers,  wedges,  springs,  or  screws  ; but  the 
design  of  Mechwart,  of  an  anti-friction  ring- 
pressure,  afforded  the  means  of  applying  heavier 
pressure  than  any  other  roller-mill.  All  other 
things  being  equal,  tho  roller-mill  which  gave 
the  operator  tho  power  of  putting  tho  greatest 
pressure  on  tho  material  to  be  ground  was  the 
best.  Another  novelty  was  the  centrifugal  silk 
dressing-machine,  which  consisted  of  a cylinder 
slowly  revolving,  through  which  tho  flour  was 
driven  by  beaters  running  at  a high  speed  in- 
sido  it.  This  machine  was  almost  a necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  roller-mill,  as  the  meal 
ground  by  rollers  had  a tendency  to  cake,  and 
the  beaters  were  needed  to  break  up  the  cakes. 
But  the  most  important  machines  of  recent 
introduction  were  the  “ Purifiers,”  which  were 
used  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  classify- 
ing the  semolinas.  These  machines  worked 
either  on  tho  principle  of  causing  the  semolina 
to  pass  through  a series  of  passages,  where  it 
was  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  which  first 
removed  the  bran,  and  then,  as  it  were,  weighed 
the  semolina  and  divided  it ; or  by  centrifugal 
force  the  semolina  was  scattered  in  a shower, 
and  divided  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  par- 
ticles flying  farther  than  the  light  ones  ; or  by 
an  arrangement  by  which  tho  semolina  was 
made  to  traverse  a long  sieve,  which  had  a rapid 
juggling  or  oscillating  motion.  In  the  latter 
case  the  motion  caused  the  heavier  particles  to 
sink  to  the  surface  of  tho  sieve,  and  the  lighter 
ones  to  float  on  tho  heavier  ones.  A pressure 
of  air  was  kept  up  under  the  sieve  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  light  particles  from  falling 
through  the  meshes,  while  tho  heavier  particles 
which  were  heavy  enough  to  overcome  the  air 
pressure,  fell  through  the  sieve  and  were  col- 
lected at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  An 
exhaust  above  the  sieve  carried  away  the 
lightest  particles,  and  all  but  the  lightest  and 
the  heaviest  passed  away  into  a receptacle  at 
tho  lower  end  of  the  sieve.  The  purifier  was  of 
more  importance  in  tho  modern  processes  than 
the  roller  mill,  for  the  work  of  the  latter  might 
be  done  by  tho  millstone,  while  without  the 
purifier  neither  the  millstone  nor  the  roller-mill 
could  make  pure  or  the  finest  flour.  As  the 
taste  for  whiter  bread  appeared  to  be  on  the 
increase,  an  extension  of  tho  high-grinding 
systems  might  be  expocted. 

The  second  paper  was  on  “ Modern  Flour- 
Milling  in  England,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Simon.  In 
this  tho  importance  of  the  flour-milling  industry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  noticed;  as  much 
as  2,000,000/.  per  annum  being  turned  over  in 
a single  milling  establishment  in  London.  Much 
flour  was  also  imported  from  Hungary  and  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  latter 
country.  Tho  quantity  of  wheat  ground  in 
England  in  one  year  was  more  than  25,000,000 
■quarters,  and  for  the  whole  of  Europe  the  daily 
expenditure  for  cereals  to  be'  ground  was  about 
1,500,0003.  It  was  stated  that  flour  produced 
by  roller-mills  in  England  was  worth  2s  6d.  to 
5s.  more  per  quarter  than  that  ground  by 
stones,  the  wheat  being  of  the  same  quality. 


CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  President  of  this  institution  held  a con- 
versazione on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  by  permission 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
guests,  of  whom  there  were  upwards  of  2,000, 
were  received  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Arm- 
strong in  the  second  division  of  the  architectural 
court,  and  passing  onwards  many  lingered  for 
awhile  in  the  Lord  President’s  Court,  where  the 
Hungarian  band  played  a varied  and  attractive 
selection  of  popular  and  classical  airs.  This 
court  was  illuminated  by  the  electric  light 
(Brush  system),  and  the  scone  viewed  from 
cither  of  the  galleries  was  both  animated  and 
picturesque.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  spirit 
fresco,  tho  mosaic  portraits  on  the  walls,  tho  loan 
collections  of  works  of  art,  and  the  numerous 
oxamples  of  Oriental  pottery,  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  greatly  admired  by  tho  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  thronged  the  court,  the 
tout  ensemble  presenting  a scene  of  animation 
not  often  witnessed  in  the  Museum.  In  the 
Italian  Court,  the  chapel  on  the  north  side  was 
occupied  by  the  string  band  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Sawerthal,  and  here  also  the  visitors  crowded 
every  avenue,  threading  their  way  amongst  the 


various  objects  for  which  this  court  is  famous, 
and  passing  through  the  north  and  north-west 
cloisters  to  the  various  refreshment  - rooms. 
One  of  the  latter  was  in  the  form  of  a tent  of 
red  and  white  canvas,  erected  in  the  quadrangle, 
and  very  prettily  decorated  with  a wealth  of 
flowers,  ferns,  and  palms.  Many  of  the  guests 
sought  the  various  rooms  appropriated  to  tho 
national  collection  of  pictures  by  British  artists, 
and  the  Raffaelle  cartoons  in  the  adjoining 
north  gallery ; whilo  others  roamed  amidst  tho 
galleries  whore  tho  Sheepshanks  collection  is 
displayed,  and  listened  to  the  clever  pianoforte 
recitals  given  by  the  distinguished  Russian 
pianist,  M.  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  all  and  sin- 
gular expressing  unbounded  satisfaction  with  tho 
entertainment  afforded  them.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  holding  of  the  conversazione  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  that  there  is  no 
zoom  for  tho  display  of  new  inventions,  models, 
&c.,  appertaining  to  engineering  science  and 
construction,  which  have  formed  so  interesting 
and  instructive  a feature  of  some  previous  con- 
versazioni of  the  Institution. 


BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  session,  Mrs. 
Dent,  of  Sudeley  Castle,  sent  a plan  of  the 
Roman  villa  now  being  excavated  in  Spoonley 
Wood,  about  a mile  from  the  castle.  It  is  a 
building  of  large  size,  a portion  of  a centre  and 
a long  projecting  wing  being  already  laid  open. 
A corridor  runs  around  both  portions,  whilo 
several  pavements  of  elaborate  design  have 
been  found,  one  being  extremely  fine.  A hypo- 
caust  has  also  been  met  with.  The  find  pro- 
mises to  be  a remarkable  one. 

Mr.  E.  Walford  described  two  Roman  coins 
found  at  Hampstead,  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  the  Romans  in  the  locality. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Lewis  exhibited  photographs 
of  the  little  known  tapestries  now  preserved  in 
Knowle  Chapel,  having  been  found  in  an  attic 
several  years  ago  by  Lady  Delaware.  They 
arc  in  remarkable  preservation.  They  repre- 
sent the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  were  pro- 
bably brought  to  Knowle  by  Archbishop 
Wareham. 

Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  read  a short  description 
of  several  examples  of  acoustic  pottery  found 
in  ancient  churches. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  exhibited  a photograph  of 
a remarkable  chess-man  of  Norman  date,  found 
at  Northampton  Castle. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  Greenstreet,  on 
the  Camden  Roll  of  Arms  recently  found  by 
Mr.  W.  do  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  it  has  remained  for  many  years 
apparently  unnoticed.  It  is  the  earliest  known 
scries  of  arms,  there  being  270  shields,  and  the 
length  of  the  parchment  being  5 ft.  3 in.  It 
was  in  Camden's  possession  about  A.D.  1605, 
but  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  or 
Edward  I. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  on  the  remains  now  being  excavated  on 
the  site  of  the  new  Stock  Exchange.  A largo 
mass  of  Mediaeval  walling  has  been  found,  of 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  century  dates,  the 
remains  of  a mansion  of  importance.  A portion 
of  a Roman  pavement  and  much  pottery  havo 
also  been  discovered.  The  mansion  was  pro- 
bably that  of  John  de  Wengrave,  who  had 
licence  to  crenelate  his  dwelling,  7th  of  Eel.  II. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students  at  this  institution  took  place 
(as  we  briefly  announced  last  week)  on  the 
24th  ult.,  in  the  largo  hall  of  tho  Freemason’s 
Tavern,  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen  presiding. 
Among  those  on  the  platform  were  Mr.  Francis 
Bennoch,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Gorge  Godwin,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Colonel  Britten,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers, 
Signor  Bulletti,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, Mr.  Robert  Shepard,  Mr.  T.  Chisholm 
Gooden,  Mr.  Frederick  Latrcille,  Dr.  Ellison, 
tho  Rev.  Mr.  Goe,  and  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  Super- 
intendent of  the  school. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  the  hon.  secretary, 
commenced  the  proceedings  by  reading  the 
annual  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that, 
during  the  past  year,  the  school  had  achieved 
unusual  success,  the  students  having  won 
twelve  national  awards  in  competition  with  all 
the  schools  of  art,  both  male  and  female,  in 


England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ; and  the  un- 
precedented number  of  ninety  third-grade 
awards  of  books.  During  the  year  203  students 
recoived  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
art- education.  On  the  9th  of  April  last,  3,138 
drawings,  paintings,  and  models,  were  forwarded 
to  South  Kensington  from  the  school,  being  the 
works  of  157  students,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
twenty  works  for  each  student.  The  national 
awards  included  silver  medals  to  Miss  F.  Reason, 
Miss  E.  C.  Nisbet,  and  Miss  M.  E.  Carter,  for 
drawings  and  studies  in  chalk  and  water-colours ; 
and  several  bronze  medals  for  similar  work.  For 
the  national  Gilchrist  Scholarship  nine  of  the 
students  competed,  one  of  whom  was  successful. 
The  scholarship  of  40/.,  founded  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Crittenden. 
Tho  school  committee  acknowledged  with 
thanks  the  reception  of  donations  from  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  and  from  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  augment- 
ing tho  Queen’s  scholarship  prize  to  tho  annual 
value  of  60/.  A largo  proportion  of  the  students 
who  have  passed  through  the  institution  are 
reported  to  have  received  great  benefit  from 
the  instruction  imparted  to  them,  and  many 
are  filling  excellent  appointments  in  schools 
and  business  firms  in  London  and  tho  provinces. 
The  continued  patronage  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who  has  in  various  ways  contributed  to 
the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  school  during 
tho  past  twenty  years,  claimed  the  warmest 
gratitude  from  all  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed.  The 
principal  were  : — Queen’s  Gold  Medal,  Mary  E. 
Harding;  Queen’s  Scholarship,  Constance  Wood  ; 
Queen’s  Prizes,  Ethel  Nisbet,  Kate  Richards, 
and  Norah  Waugh;  Clothworkcrs’  Scholarship 
of  twenty  guineas,  Mary  E.  Harding;  Gilchrist 
Scholarship  of  50/.,  Lilian  Abraham  and  Ottilie 
Amalie  Bode ; Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  Scholar- 
ships, Dora  Crittenden  and  Lilian  Young; 
National  Silver  Medals,  Mary  E.  Carter,  Ethel 
Nisbet,  and  Florence  Reason;  National  Bronze 
Medals,  Lilian  Abraham,  Edith  Harris,  Edith 
Robinson,  Norah  Waugh,  Rose  Ethel  Welbv. 

The  following  prizes  were  given  to  pupils  in 
tho  School  of  Wood  Carving: — Mr.  Bennoch’ s 
Pi’ize,  51.  5s.,  to  Miss  Irvin ; Sir  John  Peter 
Grant's  Prize,  21.  2s.,  to  Miss  Rowe;  Com- 
mittee’s Prize,  1/.,  to  Miss  Reeks  ; Committee’s 
Prize,  1/.,  to  Miss  Williams. 

The  Chairman  then  addressed  the  company 
on  the  position  which  the  Female  School  of 
Art  had  attained.  Ho  claimed  tho  privilege  of 
rejoicing  at  its  success  because  ho  had  always 
had  its  best  interests  at  heart,  and  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  help  it.  Tho  school  had  success- 
fully overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset  it 
twenty  years  ago,  and  had  since  then  gone  on 
from  success  to  success.  It  had  an  individnality 
which  was  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  had  had  the 
invaluable  guidance  of  the  Superintendent, 
Miss  Gann,  and  her  assistants,  to  whose  un- 
wearied zeal,  intelligence,  and  tact  was  due,  in 
the  largest  manner,  the  high  position  which 
it  occupied  among  the  art-schools  of  the 
kingdom. 

Tho  Rev.  F.  F.  Goe  moved,  and  Mr.  J. 
Chisholm  Gordon  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  P.  C.  Owen  for  presiding,  which  was  briefly 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Geoi-ge  Godwin,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  the 
Gilchrist  trustees,  and  the  Cloth  workers’  Com- 
pany, remai’ked  that  among  the  many  friends 
of  the  institution  none  had  rendered  greater 
assistance  than  the  Bai'oness.  Ho  regretted 
that  tho  students  had  not  come  forward  to 
compete  for  the  prize  which  ho  had  offered  for 
cameo-cutting,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  an  occupation  for  which  ladies  were 
specially  adapted,  and  it  was  a matter  for 
national  regret  that  money  should  go  out  of  the 
country  to  benefit  foi'eign  artists  when  there 
was  plenty  of  talent  at  home  for  which  in- 
sufficient employment  was  forthcoming. 

Professor  Donaldson  having  seconded  the 
motion,  it  was  carried  with  applause.* 


Early  German  Woodcuts.-  The  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  this 
season  is  a very  intci’esting  collection  of  early 
German  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

* Will  some  of  our  readers  take  note  and  act  accordingly, 
that  a really  good  amateur  concert  in  aid  of  the  desired 
increase  of  the  Queen's  Scholarship  is  to  be  given  at  129, 
Harley -street  on  the  15th  of  June.  Between  the  parts  the 
inimitable  George  Grossmith  will  givo  a new  musical 
entertainment. 
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NEW  STEAM-BOAT  PIERS  AT  NINE 
ELMS  AND  BATTERSEA. 

The  public  will  shortly  reap  the  benefit  of 
two  additional  piers  for  the  up-river  traffic, 
which  the  London  Steam  Boat  Company  are 
about  to  construct.  The  removal  of  the  Nine 
Elms  Pier  some  time  ago,  on  the  action  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway  Company, 
has  for  some  time  past  been  felt  as  a serious 
public  inconvenience.  This,  however,  is  about 
to  be  remedied  by  the  erection  of  another  pier 
in  the  locality,  along  Messrs.  Bryan  & Co.’s 
wharf  in  Nine  Elms-lane,  a very  short  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  old  pier,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, much  less  difficult  of  approach.  It  may 
incidentally  be  observed  that  in  connexion  with 
this  Nine  Elms  Pier  question  the  Southwestern 
Railway  Company  are  not  unlikely  to  sustain  a 
Parliamentary  defeat  in  the  opposition  which 
they  are  offering  to  the  South  London  Tram- 
way Company,  who  are  seeking  powers  to 
extend  their  line  along  Nine  Elms-lane. 


STEAM  TRAMS. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  steam  on  tram- 
ways has  recently  occupied  the  authorities  of 
two  large  Continental  cities,  and  the  result  at 
which  they  have  arrived  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site in  the  two  cases.  To  speak  first  of  Paris. 
On  several  tramway  lines  in  that  city  and  its 
suburbs,  steam  was  in  use  for  from  two  to  five 
years.  On  the  line  starting  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  and  proceeding  to  Courbevoie,  loco- 
motives were  longest  in  use,  but  since  the 
commencement  of  May  steam  engines  have 
ceased  to  ran,  and  have  been  replaced  by  horses 
again.  The  Paris  Tramway  Company  wished 
to  give  steam  a thorough  trial,  and  as  they  have 
had  five  years’  experience  of  it,  and  have  tried 
every  system  they  could  find, — the  number  was 
no  less  than  twenty-one, — they  have  every 
reason  to  consider  that  their  acquaintance  with 
the  merits  and  defects  of  steam  power  is 
pretty  exhaustive.  The  end  has  been,  as  we 
have  intimated,  that  they  havo  totally  aban- 
doned steam  and  reverted  to  the  old  system  of 
employing  horses.  The  result  of  the  prolonged 
trials  has  been  to  show  that  steam  is  dearer 
than  horse  power.  The  engine  requires  a 
driver  and  stoker,  whose  pay  is  greater  than 
two  of  the  old  drivers  or  coachmen.  Then  the 
fuel  and  maintenance  of  the  engines  in  order 
were  costly,  while  the  original  outlay  in  capital 
is  about  the  same  as  that  required  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  stud  of  horses.  The  only  advan- 
tage with  steam  was  that  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  when  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
passengers  to  convey,  the  steam  engine  could 
draw  a couple  of  carriages,  each  carrying  fifty 
passengers.  Against  this  was  to  be  set  the 
fact  that  in  the  broad  avenues  where  the  tram- 
lines are  laid  down,  and  where  alone  it  was  safe 
or  permissible  to  employ  steam,  there  are 
seldom  sufficient  passengers  to  fill  two  carriages, 
even  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Moreover, 
hardly  a week,  often  not  a day  in  the  week, 
passed  without  some  accident  on  the  steam 
line,  which  proved  very  costly  to  the  company, 
and  led  to  complaints  being  addressed  from 
various  quarters  to  the  authorities.  Hence, 
the  authorities  at  last  issued  a prohibition 
against  the  further  employment  of  steam,  and 
in  this  the  Company  acquiesced  with  perfect 
readiness.  Among  the  twenty-one  systems  of 
engines  tried  on  the  Paris  lines,  several  were 
propelled  by  compressed  air. 

A complete  contrast  with  the  failure  in  Paris 
is  presented  by  the  results  of  the  experiments 
and  the  i*csolutions  of  the  authorities  at  Ham- 
burg. The  United  Tramway  Company  there, 
after  laying  down  new  rails,  partly  of  Demerbe’s 
and  partly  Haarmann’s  patents,  have,  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  police  and  municipal 
authorities,  just  abandoned  horses  in  favour  of 
steam  locomotives.  It  was  in  September  last 
that  the  company  petitioned  to  be  permitted  to 
make  a greater  use  of  steam  power  in  place  of 
horses.  Before  the  concession  was  granted  the 
authorities  instituted  a searching  investigation 
into  the  question.  They  despatched  official  engi- 
neers to  Holland  and  various  places  in  Germany 
where  steam  was  in  use  : they  also  obtained 
from  the  authorities  in  the  various  cities  in 
Prance  and  Italy  where  it  was  employed  official 
accounts  of  the  experiences  made  in  those 
places,  and  the  materials  thus  acquired  were 
compared  with  the  experience  gathered  in 
Hamburg  itself. 


The  result  of  the  examination  was  that  the 
Hamburg  authorities  unhesitatingly  granted 
permission  for  the  extended  use  of  steam  there. 
The  only  engines  permitted  to  be  used,  however, 
were  those  on  the  Winterthur  system,  the  reason 
being  that  they  had  beon  found  to  be  the  safest. 
Since  the  beginning  of  March,  accordingly,  steam 
has  been  increasingly  used  on  the  Hamburg 
tramways. 

There  is  only  one  observation  we  shall  permit 
ourselves  on  these  two  opposite  decisions.  In 
the  case  of  Hamburg,  the  line  runs  mostly  in 
the  suburbs  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Wandsbeck.  Besides  the  fact  that  in  the 
German  port  horses  and  vehicles  in  the  streets 
are  far  less  common  than  in  many  other  cities 
of  the  same  size,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  far 
less  objection  to  a steam-engine  along  a country 
road  than  in  the  streets  of  a city.  Whoever 
has  had  a little  experience  in  a large  city  knows 
how  great  a nuisance  horses  are,  and  admits  the 
desirability  of  some  safe  method  of  traction 
which  shall  enable  us  to  dispense  with  them  in 
towns.  Even  if  the  Paris  verdict  should  be 
confirmed  against  the  use  of  steam  in  crowded 
streets,  still  the  resources  of  engineering  science 
are  not  exhausted,  and  we  hope  that  there  is 
inventive  ingenuity  enough  left  in  the  world  to 
devise  a safe  mechanical  traction  machine 
applicable  to  the  streets  of  large  cities. 


A CASPIAN  AND  AZOF  CANAL. 

A Russian  officer,  Colonel  Blum,  has  sub- 
mitted to  his  Government  a plan  for  joining 
the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Caspian  Sea  by  means 
of  a canal.  As  the  Caspian  is  likewise  to  be 
connected  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  east, 
there  will  be  a direct  route  from  the  Black 
Sea  for  trade  with  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Central  Asia  recently  conquered  by 
Russia,  and  those  that  are  still  independent.  In 
ancient  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  tho  river  now  called  the 
Amu  Daria  flowed  through  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  through  a 
mouth  which  has  subsequently  been  stopped  up 
with  sand.  The  Sea  of  Azof  is  25  metres  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral  is  11  metres  higher  than  the  Caspian 
Sea.  If  the  proposed  canal  is  really  carried 
out  on  a sufficient  scale,  it  will  ere  long  be 
possible  for  vessels  to  steam  from  the  Atlantic 
into  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  to  the  very  middle 
of  the  wilds  of  Tart  ary. 


EXTENSIVE  NEW  BUILDINGS  AT 
MR.  SPURGEON’S  ORPHANAGE. 

In  addition  to  the  Girls’  Orphanage,  forming 
the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  these  build- 
ings, which  have  just  been  completed  and 
opened,  other  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
institution  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection. 
On  the  south-east  Bide  a spacious  swimming  - 
bath  and  play-hall  are  being  built,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Wright,  architect,  of  Hayter- 
road,  Brixton,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Belle- Vue-road,  Wandsworth-common.  The 
building  is  122  ft.  in  length,  and  uniform  in  its 
architectural  features  with  the  block  forming 
the  Girls’  Orphanage,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  quadrangle.  It  is  Gothic  in  character,  faced 
with  red  brick,  with  white  Suffolk  brick  bands 
and  window-heads,  and  stone  three-light  mullion 
windows  and  copings  to  the  gables  surmounting 
the  frontage,  of  which  there  are  six  in  number. 
A range  of  twelve  Gothic  windows  and  entrances 
are  carried  across  the  frontage  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  elevation,  which  has  an  ornamental  turret 
in  the  centre.  Internally,  the  building  is  40  ft. 
in  height  from  the  floor  level  to  the  ridge  of  an 
open-timber  roof.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  60  ft.  in  length  each,  one  portion 
containing  the  swimming-bath,  which  is  50  ft. 
long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  the  depth  at  the  shallowest 
end  being  3 ft.,  and  at  the  deepest  end  4 ft.  6 in. 
The  entire  width  of  the  interior  is  40  ft.,  and 
on  the  marginal  space  around  the  bath  there  are 
thirty-four  dressing-boxes.  The  floor  of  the 
play-hall,  which  is  for  tho  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  girls  only,  is  laid  with  wood 
diagonally.  The  cost  of  the  building  "will  be 
about  3,0001. 

Immediately  to  the  north-east  of  the  swim- 
ming-bath is  the  infirmary,  which  is  being  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  entirely  refaced,  so  as 
to  present  a more  ornamental  architectural 
appearance.  The  frontage,  which  like  the  other 
buildings  connected  "with  the  institution,  are  in 
red  and  white  brick,  contains  two  floors,  having 


two  and  three  light  arched  windows,  and  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  a lofty  central 
gable,  and  four  smaller  gables,  two  on  each 
side. 

Tho  girls’  orphanage,  a view  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  when  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
ture commenced,  has  had  added  to  it,  since  it 
was  opened  a few  months  ago,  a handsome 
covered  arcade,  which  is  carried  along  the 
building,  immediately  in  front  of  the  entrances, 
to  its  entire  length  of  270  ft.  It  is  9 ft.  in 
width,  and  is  supported  on  thirty-two  orna- 
mental iron  columns.  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers 
were  tho  contractors  for  the  main  building,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Belle  Vue-road,  Wandsworth- 
common,  was  the  contractor  for  the  arcade. 

On  the  north-west  side  preparations  are  at 
present  being  made  for  the  erection  of  an  ex- 
tensive new  dining-hall  and  other  buildings  in 
connexion,  sufficiently  spacious  to  dine  500 
children.  The  dining-room  is  intended  to  bo 
so  constructed  as  to  form  a large  lecture-hall, 
in  which  there  will  be  galleries.  When  this 
building  is  completed,  tho  intention  is  to  con- 
vert the  present  dining-room  into  an  orphanage 
chapel.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building, 
including  the  land,  is  about  10,000? . 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  HORN. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Horners  of 
London,  with  a view  of  encouraging  technical 
education,  and  following  good  examples  that 
have  been  set,  have,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
articles,  ancient  and  modem,  whether  British  or 
Foreign,  made  of  horn,  or  of  which  horn  is  a 
component  part,  but  excluding  works  in  ivory, 
bone,  or  tortoiseshell,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  October  next. 
Prizes  will  be  given  to  exhibitors  being  members 
of  the  trade.  We  invite,  for  the  Company,  the 
co-operation  of  members  of  the  trade,  gold  and 
silversmiths,  and  owners  of  articles  of  ancient 
and  modem  art  and  utility,  in  furthering  the 
objects  the  Company  have  in  view. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  Renter  Warden  of  the 
Company,  19,  Great  George  - street,  West- 
minster, who  has  largely  aided  the  movement, 
will  give  any  information  that  may  be  i 
required. 


Fires  in  Theatres. — As  matters  stand  at  pre- 
sent, the  inquiry  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stimulated  to 
aotion  by  the  Home  Office,  into  the  respective 
seourity  against  fire  of  the  various  metro- 
politan theatres,  is  still  proceeding;  but,  as 
far  as  is  known,  no  practical  steps  for  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  made  are  jet  in  con- 
templation. Inttcad  of  acting,  and  acting 
promptly,  theatrical  managers  appear  to  be 
taking  to  writing  protests  against  official  inter- 
ference. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  will 
ultimately  come  out  of  thiB  paper  warfare.  But 
as  a means  of  conciliating  the  respective  in- 
terests, we  may  just  call  the  attention  of  all 
concerned  to  the  report  of  a committee  of  the 
Austrian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects 
on  the  Vienna  fire,  to  which  little  attention  has 
as  yet  been  directed,  and  a translation  of  which 
was  published  by  the  Builder.  That  report  un- 
mistakably  points  out  that  strong  measures  are 
required,  and  what  they  consist  in.  Amongst  I 
other  very  valuable  suggestions,  it  states  that  ji 
the  auditorium  and  stage  ought  to  be  treated  as  i 
two  separate  buildings.  “ A party-wall,  there-  I 
fore,  which  divides  the  theatre  throughout  its  I 
entire  width  and  height  beoomes  a sine  qu&non, 
on  aocount  of  its  great  importance  in  the  case 
of  fire,  forming,  in  that  instance,  a complete  ! 
screen.  Beyond  the  proscenium  opening,  it  . 
should  have  but  few  other  outlets;  the  latter,  ,5 
ns  a matter  of  course,  being  shut  by  iron  doors. 
No  connexion  whatever  ought  po  be  permitted  li 
between  the  attic  stories  of  tbe  stage  and  the  >| 
auditorium.  Experience  teaches  us  that  just  in  i 
this  proscenium  opening  is  hidden  the  greatest  55 
danger  for  a theatre-going  publio;  and  the 
method  of  properly  shutting  it  off  from  the  2? 
auditorium,  or  rather  the  iron  curtain  itself,  ;i 
forms  one  of  the  cardinal  points.”  The  matter  t 
could  not  possibly  be  putin  plainer  language,  o 
The  alterations  and  improvements  suggested  in  cl 
the  report  referred  to  may  involve  expenses  £• 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  sure  to  be  heavy ; but 
even  managers  of  theatres  will  admit  that 
human  lives  are  far  too  precious  to  be  sacrificed  (i 
to  considerations  of  economy. — Iron. 
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BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  TOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,244.  J.  Thallon,  London.  Floors  and  treads 
of  stairs.  May  12,  1882. 

2.272.  J.  M.  Hall,  London.  Stenoh-trapB. 
May  15, 1882. 

2.273.  C.  H.  von  Ullner,  London.  Syphonio 
ventilating  chimney -top and  wind-guard.  May  15, 
1882. 

2,276.  A.  H.  Hearington,  London.  Apparatus 
for  obtaining  light  and  heat  from  gas.  May  15, 
1882. 

2.302.  J.  Mitohell,  Paris.  Manufacture  of 
decorative  transparencies  for  ornamenting  win- 
dows,  &o.  (Comp.  Spec.)  May  16,  1882. 

2.303.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Apparatus  for 
drying  wall-paper.  (Com.  by  J.  S.  Warren, 
W.  H.  Fuller,  and  J.  H.  Lange,  New  York, 
U.S.A.).  (Comp.  Spec.)  May  16,  1882. 

2,327.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis,  Chelmsford.  Means 
of  attaching  knobs  and  handles  to  spindleB,  &c. 
May  17,  1882. 

2,346.  G.  H.  Haywood,  London.  Over- 
mantels of  chimney-pieces.  May  18,  1882. 

2,357.  T.  W.  W.  Barrett,  London.  Appa- 
ratus for  enabling  persons  to  ascend  to  the  tops 
of  chimney-stacks,  &c.  May  19,  1882. 

2,365.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Construction  of 
ceilings.  (Com.  by  J.  Budd,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 
May  19,  1882. 

2,377.  H.  Kelly,  London.  Gullies.  May  20, 
1882. 

2,395.  H.  Greenhous,  Worcester.  Fireplaces. 
May  22,  1882. 

2,420.  W.  S.  Morton,  Edinburgh.  Manufac- 
ture of  materials  for  covering  and  decorating 
wall-surfaces,  &c.  May  23,  1882. 

2,477.  J.  Smith,  Liverpool.  Domestic  fire- 
places. May  25,  1882. 

2,498.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Door-fasteners. 
(Com.  by  C.  A.  Crougeyer,  Detroit,  U.S.A.,  and 
G.  W.  Busch,  Walkersville,  Canada.)  May  25, 
1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

May  16,  1882. 

135.  F.  Holmes,  New-cross.  Manufacture  of 
fire-lighters,  &c.  Jan.  10,  1882. 

209.  T.  R.  Shelley,  Smethwick.  Glazing 
greenhouses,  roofs  of  railway  stations,  &c. 
Jan.  14,  1882. 

363.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Means  for  sup- 
porting, &c.,  window  sashes.  (Com.  by  P.  W. 
Blythe,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  24,  1882. 

May  19,  1882. 

1,410.  N.  Scott,  London.  Means  of  ingress 
and  egress  to  theatres,  halls,  &c.,  in  case  of  fire 
or  panic.  March  23,  1882. 

1,890.  F.  Kingston,  Deptfoi'd.  Eye  for  hold- 
ing stair-carpet  and  other  rods.  April  20, 1882. 

1,920.  J.  Keith,  Edinburgh.  Boilers  and 
heating  apparatus.  April  22,  1882. 

May  23,  1882. 

283.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Machinery  for 
making  trenches  for  drain-pipes.  (Com.  by 
M.  E.  Pidgeon-Saugerties,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  19, 
1882. 

317-  J.  Holroyd,  Leeds.  Sanitary  trough 
closets.  Jan.  21, 1882. 

438.  J.  Imray,  London.  Manufacture  of 
decorating  papers.  (Com.  by  A.  Cottais,  Paris.) 
Jan.  28,  1882, 

544.  G.  Otway,  London.  Apparatus  for 
cutting  or  dividing  bricks,  tiles,  or  slabs  from 
| plastic  clay,  &c.  Feb.  4,  1882. 

1,388.  G.  Kent,  Portsea.  Chimney-tops  or 
i ventilators.  March  22,  1882. 

1,902.  W.  Selley,  Manchester.  Ash  guards 
i for  domestic  fireplaces.  April  21,  1882. 

2,303.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Apparatus  for 
I drying  wall-paper.  (Com.  by  J.  S.  Warren, 
i W.  H.  Fuller,  and  J.  H.  Lange,  New  York, 

I U.S.A.)  May  16,  1882. 

May  26,  1882. 

925.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  London.  Earth-closets. 
| Feb.  25,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  May  20,  1882. 

4,157.  F.  Hamilton  and  F.  A.  Hamilton, 
ij  London.  Reflectors,  &c.,  of  daylight. 

I On  the  under-side  of  a frame,  glazed  with  glass,  are 
||  placed  silvered  reflectors  with  a glass  face,  for  diffusing 
the  daylight.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Sept  27,  1891.  Price  4d. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  Patent  Agents,  23,  New 
*-  Bridge-street,  E,C. 


4,344.  A.  W.  Calvert,  Leeds.  Sfciest  and 
other  lamps. 

Round  the  bottom  are  a double  row  of  perforated  plateB 
of  metal,  the  inner  row  haviDg  smaller  perforations  than 
the  outer  row,  and  inside  these  there  is  also  wire  gauze,  to 
still  further  subdivide  the  air  as  it  enters,  A transparent 
batfler  is  also  placed  round  the  supply-pipe,  to  prevent  the 
air  approaching  the  burner  in  too  large  a volume.  The 
Btaves  of  the  lamp  are  hollow,  and  allow  air  to  enter 
through  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp.  Reflectors 
are  placed  outside  the  top  of  the  lamp.  Oct.  5,  1881. 
Price  6d. 

4,391.  B.  W.  Spittle,  Wednesbury.  Attaching 
door-knobs  to  their  spindles. 

A locking  washer  is  slipped  over  the  square  spindle,  in 
which  is  a toothed  spring,  and  the  looBe  knob  is  screwed 
on  the  spindle  until  a proper  adjustment  is  made  and  the 
tooth  ot  the  spring  engages  in  one  of  the  slots  in  the  base 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  knob.  Oot.  10, 1881.  Price  4d. 

4,512.  W.  A.  McCormick,  London.  Apparatus 
for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  olosetB,  &c. 

An  inner  cistern  is  suspended  in  a larger  one,  and  on  one 
movement  of  the  lever  the  inner  cistern  is  inclined,  to 
cause  a flush,  the  supply-valve  is  shut  off,  and  the  dis- 
charge-pipe opened.  (Pro. Pro.)  Oct.  15,  1881.  Prioe2d. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  May  27,  1882. 

4,503.  C.  Gall,  Halifax.  Safety  appliances 
and  fasteners  for  windows,  &c. 

This  is  made  in  the  form  of  a dovetail,  male  and  female, 
one  on  each  sash.  On  the  upper  sash  is  the  catch-box, 
bevelled  and  hollow,  and  on  the  lower  sash  is  a plate  carry- 
ing two  pivoted  levers,  which  enter  the  hollow  of  the 
catch-box.  To  form  an  alarm,  the  levers  are  lengthened 
and  carry  a hammer,  which,  when  the  window  is  opened, 
strikes  and  explodes  a cap  on  an  anvil  beneath.  Oct.  16, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

4,511.  B.  R.  Harrington,  Beckenham.  Air 
inlets  or  ventilating  gullies  for  drains. 

These  gullies  are  made  of  earthenware  or  iron,  and  are 
throated  or  bell-mouthed,  and  have  an  outlet  at  the  side 
which  fits  on  to  the  rising  pipe  from  the  drain.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Oct.  15,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,526.  P.  Everitt,  Great  Ryburgh ; and  A- 
Barnard,  Norwich.  Stoves  and  grates. 

The  bottom,  hack,  and  sides  are  solid,  and  passnges  com- 
mencing below  the  level  of  the  bottom  pass  round  tne  hack, 
bottom,  and  sides  of  the  grate  and  terminate  in  apertures 
in  the  sides  and  back,  a little  above  the  fuel.  By  these 
passages  heated  air  is  mixed  with  the  products  of  combus- 
tion to  consume  the  smoke.  A bailie  also  is  placed  above 
the  lire.  Oct.  17,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,551.  G.  E.  Waring,  jun.,  Newport,  U.S.A. 
Water-closets. 

The  pan  has  no  valve,  hut  a siphon-like  outlet  rising  from 
the  bottom.  The  longer  limb  of  the  siphon  enters  n trap 
in  which  water  is  retained,  but  so  as  to  uncover  the  lower 
ond  of  the  siphon.  When  water  is  admitted  to  fill  the 
siphon,  the  siphonic  action  set  upemptiesnll  the  water  out 
of  the  pan,  which  is  again  filled  by  an  after-flow.  Oct.  18, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

4,557.  J.  A.  Hornby,  Menai  Bridge.  Water- 
closets. 

The  valves  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  soil-pipe  is 
opened  to  empty  the  pun  the  orifice  in  communication  with 
tho  ventilating  pipe  of  the  closet-pan  is  close,  and  vice 
versa.  Oct.  19, 1881.  Price  6d. 

4.565.  W.  M.  Farley  and  J.  H.  Bond,  Torquay. 
Supplying  dwelling-houses,  &c.,  with  water. 

The  same  pipe  is  used  both  for  feeding  the  house  cistern 
and  for  drawing  the  water  off  therefrom.  The  end  of  this 
pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  provided  with  a rising 
and  falling  hall  or  float  valve,  suitably  loaded  to  prevent  it 
from  closing  tbe  pipe  under  the  action  of  the  pressure 
when  the  supply  is  turned  on.  This  valve  is  connected  by 
n chain  to  a float,  which,  when  the  cistern  is  full,  will  close 
the  pipe  by  drawing  up  the  valve.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  19, 
1881.  Price  2d. 

4.566.  W.  A.  Martin,  London.  Open  fire- 
grates. 

A pair  of  plungers  from  tho  sides  of  the  grate,  which  can 
be  projected  forwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  jp-ate,  and 
then  he  drawn  hack  again,  allowing  the  fresh  fuel  to  be 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  spent  fuel.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  19, 
1881.  Price  2d. 

4,590.  F.  Worth,  Frankfort.  Chimney-flues. 

To  prevent  volatile  metallic  particles  escaping  through 
the  chimney-flues  of  foundries,  &c.,  thin  vertical  sheets  of 
perforated ‘metal  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  tho  flues. 
(Com.  by  Gcsellschaft  des  Eraser  Blei  und  Silberwerks, 
Eras,  Germany.)  Oct.  20,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,598.  G.  Pitt,  Sutton.  Water-closets. 

To  make  closets  inodorous  the  soil-pipe  descends  into  a 
reservoir  filled  to  the  brim  with  water.  Tho  matter  remains 
there,  covered  with  water,  until  it  is  removed.  (Com.  by 
J.  Fiuck,  Baden  Baden.)  Oct.  20,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,603.  T.  E.  Clarke,  Nailhead.  Fire-grates. 

The  gases  of  combustion  are  forced  to  pass  downwards 
through  tho  fire  to  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  where  they 
enter  two  openings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  grate,  by  which 
they  pass  through  pipes  to  the  chimney.  Oct.  20,1881. 
Price  6d. 

4,609.  J.  Court,  London.  Appliances  for  ven- 
tilating, beating,  and  cooling. 

A shaft  is  formed  rising  above  the  top  of  the  building, 
within  which  is  a flue  made  of  metal  pipes  for  the  kitchen 
or  other  fire  which  is  constantly  burning.  Tho  space  in 
the  shaft  becomes  warmed,  creating  an  up-draught.  Pipes 
or  channels  lead  from  the  various  rooms  to  the  shaft.  Oct. 
21,1881.  Price  2d. 

4,634.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Composition  for 
use  in  carpentry,  fire-proofing,  &c. 

This  composition  consists  of  Kaolin  clay  and  resinous 
sawdust,  which  is  prepared  with  water,  pressed  in  a 
machine,  dried,  and  subjected  to  a great  heat  in  a kiln, 


when' it  is  ready^forj  use,  and  can  be  sawn  into  plank  or 
boards,  Ac.,  and  used  for  building  or  other  purposes  instead 
of  wood.  (Com.  by  C.  C.  Gilman,  Eldora,  U.S.A.)  Oct. 
22,  1881.  Price  4d. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  BUILDINGS  AT 
READING. 

The  now  Town-ball,  Free  Library,  Reading- 
Room,  and  Museum  at  Reading  were  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday  last  by  Mr.  John  Walter, 
M.P.  They  will  cost,  when  quite  completed, 
about  60,000?.,  and  have  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson,  architect, 
Brighton,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell.  The  new 
buildings  (which  adjoin  the  municipal  buildings 
erected  a few  years  ago  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  and  of  which 
wo  gave  a view  in  the  Builder,  volume  for  1877, 
p.  109)  include  a town-hall,  which  Avill  comfort- 
ably seat  1,500  people,  besides  a large  orchestra, 
a public  library,  reading-room,  and  museum, 
public  offices,  fine  new  Schools  for  science 
and  art  classes,  school  for  cookery,  &c. 
The  lighting  arrangements  are  similar  to 
those  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  the  glass  ceiling,  the  archi- 
tect has  contrived  a glass  cove  all  round  the  hall 
below  the  ceiling.  Behind  this  are  placed  the 
gas-lights,  which,  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal ah’  by  means  of  flues,  not  only  carry  off 
the  products  of  combustion  from  the  gas,  but 
assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  hall.  Tho  ven- 
tilation of  the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  Reading, 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & 
Son,  of  Ilolborn-viaduct,  in  a very  elaborate 
manner.  For  tbe  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air 
in  tbe  Great  Hall  three  air-pump  ventilators, 
each  6 ft.  in  diameter,  with  2 ft.  shafts,  are 
fixed  on  tbe  roof  and  connected  with  nine  orna- 
mental perforated  panels  in  tbe  ceiling  by  means 
of  hoppers  and  14-in.  branch  pipes.  |The  supply 
of  air  is  brought  down  from  tho  roof  level 
through  fourteen  flues,  9 in.  by  9 in.,  built  in 
the  walls,  and  delivered  into  tho  hall  through 
ornamental  cast-iron  brackets,  ranged  along  the 
side  and  end  walls.  One  of  Messrs.  Boyle’s 
patent  downcast  ventilators,  18  in.  in  diameter, 
is  fitted  on  top  of  each  of  tbo  above  flues.  The 
large  organ,  presented  to  tbe  town  by  tbe  Reading 
Philharmonic  Society,  consists  of  2,238  pipes, 
and  is  played  through  tbe  agency  of  tbe  pneu- 
matic lever,  tbe  wind  being  supplied  by  three 
hydraulic  engines.  The  case  was  designed  by 
the  architect  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Lainson, 
and  the  organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Henry 
Willis  & Sons,  of  London.  A notable  feature 
of  the  great  hall  are  the  balconies  or  galleries, 
which  project  a considerable  distance  from  the 
walls  on  cantilevers.  Thero  are  a number  of 
doors  in  different  parts  of  tbe  building,  so  that) 
in  case  of  a panic  there  would  not  be  tbe 
slightest  difficulty  in  emptying  the  ball  in  tho 
shortest  possible  time.  The  free  library  is 
divided  by  oak  and  glass  screens  into  three  de- 
partments— reading-room,  reference-room,  and 
general  library.  Tbe  authorities  of  the  West- 
street  Library  (free)  have  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  closing  their  establishment  and  handing 
over  the  contents,  considerably  more  than  4,000 
volumes,  to  the  trustees  of  the  new  Free  Library. 
There  are  also  a large  and  small  museum  fur- 
nished, in  which  -will  shortly  be  placed  tbe  con- 
chological  collection  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Bland,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  town.  The  schools  of 
science  and  art,  which  are  already  in  occupation, 
include  a school  of  cookery,  chemistry,  &c.,  and 
also  a fine  suite  of  modelling  and  drawing  rooms. 
Towards  the  cost  of  all  these  works  the  Corpo- 
ration gives  10,000?.  and  the  site,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions up  to  tbe  present  amount  to  27,863?. 


ART  IN  FINLAND  : OPEN  COMPETITION. 

The  Imperial  Senate  of  Finland,  at  a recent 
sitting,  decided  upon  opening  to  the  architects 
of  all  countries  the  competition  for  designs  for  a 
large  public  edifice  to  bo  erected  at  Helsingfors 
as  a home  for  the  Finnish  Society  of  Arts,  and 
as  offices  and  museum  for  the  Finnish  Society 
of  Art  Industry.  Four  prizes  are  offered  of  the 
respective  values  of  4,000,  1,200,  1,000,  and 
800  Finnish  marks.  The  competing  designs 
are  to  be  delivered  at  Helsingfors  on  or  before 
March  1st,  1883.  Plans  of  the  site,  together 
with  programme  of  the  details,  conditions,  &c., 
to  he  complied  with,  may  be  obtained  either 
from  Helsingfors,  or  through  the  Russian  Con- 
sulate. Applications  sent  to  Finland  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  B.  Abnger,  Finance  Expedi- 
tion, Imperial  Senate,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
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PKECATTTIONS  AGAINST  PANIC  IN 
LONDON  THEATRES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  Building 
Act  Committee  reported  numerous  structural 
alterations  which  it  was  recommended  should 
bs  made  in  several  theatres  for  providing  effi- 
cient egress  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  fire.  The  theatres  to  which  the  recommen- 
dations referred  were  Drury-lane,  the  Gaiety, 
and  the  Adelphi.  In  the  cases  of  Drury-lane 
and  the  Gaiety  it  was  recommended,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  alterations  of  minor  importance, 
that  a proscenium-wall,  properly  constructed, 
should  be  erected  between  the  stage  and  the 
auditorium,  extending  from  the  foundations  of 
the  building  to  a height  of  3 ft.  above  the  roof ; 
that  a wall  should  be  built  across  the  pro- 
scenium opening  under  the  stage,  to  separate  the 
auditorium  from  the  cellar ; that  all  the  open- 
ings in  the  proscenium -wall  should  be  closed 
with  iron  doors  fitted  without  woodwork.  In 
the  case  of  new  theatres,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  certificates  should  only  be  issued  upon 
the  buildings  being  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Deputy  Saunders  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  agreed  to.  A letter  was  re- 
ceived stating  that  tho  Home  Secretary  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Board  were  taking  active 
measures  with  regard  to  the  arrangements  in 
theatres  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  he  hoped  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  enforcing  such  regulations 
as  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Hollingshead,  in  a letter  to  the  Daily 
News,  banters  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
upon  what  he  considers  to  be  the  excessive 
attention  that  they  have  bestowed  upon  his 
theatre,  and  observes,  with  reference  to  the 
proscenium  wall  which  the  Board  requires  him 
to  build,  that  this  wall  has  been  built  and  used 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  although  the  Board, 
as  he  alleges,  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact. 
Captain  Shaw,  in  his  report,  notices  that  the 
proscenium  wall  is  not  carried  up  above  the 
roof,  and  is  not  continued  below  the  stage,  so  as 
to  divide  the  stago  from  the  audience  portion  of 
the  house,  and  it  is  to  this,  we  presume,  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  refers.  The  practice  of 
dividing  the  stage  from  the  rest  of  tho  house  by 
a brick  wall  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction, many  of  the  principal  theatres,  notably 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  being  built 
without  proscenium  walls.  The  precaution  is  a 
very  salutary  one,  and  if,  in  addition,  some  means 
could  bo  devised  for  closing  the  proscenium 
opening  by  a fire-proof  shutter  or  curtain,  the 
security  of  audiences  would  be  improved. 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER  IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 

Sie, — We  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  ult- 
a description,  illustrated  by  a plan  and  per- 
spective view,  of  a scheme  for  the  relief  of  the 
traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  as  proposed  by 
Dr.  Churchill. 

We  think  it  right  to  state  that  that  gentle- 
man, having  professionally  consulted  ns  on  the 
subject,  and  submitted  a plan  somewhat  similar 
to  that  reproduced  by  you,  we  pointed  out  to 
him  the  grave  objections  thereto  which  occurred 
to  us. 

We  were  especially  of  opinion  that  not  only 
would  the  authorities  resist  any  such  interfer- 
ence with  a main  thoroughfare  as  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  Dr.  Churchill’s 
proposal  of  commencing  an  inclined  approach 
to  a subway  under  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  but  that  objections  might  also  be  taken 
tj  such  a wholesale  diversion  of  all  traffic,—  ; 
vehicular  and  pedestrian, — upon  grounds  of 
public  morality. 

We  therefore  (though,  as  a rule,  averse  to 
subways  as  a means  of  dealing  with  stagnated 
traffic)  advised  Dr.  Churchill  that;  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  feasible  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  vehicular  traffic,  on  the  lines  he  suggested, 
would  be  by  a subway,  constructed  as  central  ly 
as  possible,  under  Piccadilly,  with  inclined  ap- 
proaches at  both  ends, — the  one  from  Knights- 
bridgo  commencing  opposite  the  Alexandra 
Hotel,  and  within  the  railings  of  Hyde  Park, 
thereby  utilising  an  otherwise  comparatively 
useless  piece  of  ground,  admirably  adapted  as  an 
outlet  for  the  heavy  traffic  without  in  any  wav 
interfering  with  the  main  thoroughfare  ; while, 
at  the  other  end,  we  proposed  gradually  to 
regain  Piccadilly  by  the  Green  Park,  somewhat 
as  proposed  by  Dr.  Churchill. 


Undoubtedly,  it  appeared  to  us  that  a scheme 
destined  to  be  a boon  to  the  general  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  frequenters  of  Hyde  Park,  would 
be  jeopardised  unless  objections  which  wo  felt 
that  the  Board  of  Works,  tho  local  and  other 
authorities,  could,  and  would,  raise  were  removed. 
We  were,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
differ  with  Dr.  Churchill  as  to  his  proposed 
approach  to  the  subway  from  Knightsbridge, 
and  as  to  the  line  of  subway  he  had  adopted. 

However,  after  frequent  interviews,  and  with 
Dr.  Churchill’s  full  concurrence,  wo  delineated 
our  modifications  of  his  scheme  upon  a plan 
similar  to  that  which  we  now  inclose.  We  do 
not  so  much  complain  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Churchill  has  not  done  us  the 
justice  of  placing  our  plans  side  by  side  with 
his  own ; but  that  in  some  detail,  and  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  perspective  view,  our 
ideas  appear  to  have  been,  as  you  will  see,  made 
use  of,  and  appropriated,  without  any  sort  of 
recognition ! 

George  Wm.  Usill, 

Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E. 

James  Alston  Carfrae, 

Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

BAD  BRICKS. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  Jas.  Petti- 
grew, of  62,  Drayton  Park,  Holloway,  builder, 
was  summoned  under  40  & 41  Viet.,  cap.  32, 
sec.  17,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
for  that  he  unlawfully  did  omit  to  construct  the 
external  back  and  front  of  the  main  part  of 
certain  houses  above  the  level  of  the  first-floor 
joist  of  good  and  sound  well-burnt  bricks  in 
certain  houses,  being  tho  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  houses  eastwards  from  Drayton 
Park.  Mr.  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the 
Board.  The  defendant  did  not  appear.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Turner,  the  District  Surveyor,  having 
proved  the  bad  quality  of  the  bricks,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  been  convicted  on  the  30th 
of  March  last  and  fined  51.  in  respect  of  each 
house  and  costs,  Mr.  Barstow  made  an  order  to 
pull  down  the  whole  of  the  houses,  with  costs. 

BAD  CONCRETE. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police-court,  Henry  Stnoo 
Slegg,  of  131,  Devonshire  - road,  Holloway, 
builder,  was  summoned  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  under  40  & 41  Viet.  cap.  32, 
sec.  17,  for  having  formed  the  foundation  of 
two  houses  in  a cul  de  sac  out  of  Drayton  Park, 
on  land  to  the  east  of  the  North  London  Rail- 
way, of  concrete  both  insufficient  in  thickness 
and  improperly  composed,  contrary  to  the 
Board’s  By-laws  and  the  above  Act.  Mr.  Burton, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Board,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
for  the  defendant.  Mr.  J.  G.  Turner,  District 
Surveyor,  having  deposed  to  the  above  facts, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  been  previously 
convicted  and  fined  20 1.  and  costs,  Mr.  Barstow 
made  an  order  to  remove  the  whole  of  tho 
concrete  within  twenty-eight  days,  and  costs  of 
the  application. 

WATER  COMPANIES’  CHARGES. 

DOBBS  V.  THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  WATER  COMPANY. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  last  week,  Mr.  Justice  Field 
delivered  judgment  in  this  case,  which  came 
before  their  Lordships  in  a case  appealed  from 
by  Mr.  Dobbs,  the  inhabitant  of  a house  in 
Westbourne  Park,  from  a decision  of  Mr.  Cooke, 
one  of  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates. 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  a summons 
for  the  non-payment  of  two  quarters’  supply  of 
water  to  his  dwelling-house,  and  which  was  charged 
at  the  rate  of  140/.  as  the  annual  value  thereof,  the 
appellant  contended  that  he  was  only  liable  for  pay- 
ment in  rtspect  of  113/.  as  the  net  annual  value  as 
assessed  for  poor-rate  ; while  the  respondents  sub- 
mitted that  Mr.  Dobbs  should  be  held  liable  for  the 
amount  of  water-rates  as  defined  under  the  special 
Acts  of  the  company  from  the  7th  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  40,  section  27,  under  which  water  com- 
panies were  bound  to  supply  a sufficient  quantity 
to  inhabitants  of  private  dwellings  at  certain  rates. 

After  a careful  review  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  his  Lordship  said  that  the  Court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  basis  of  the  clause  for 
water-rates  was  on  the  net  rateable  value,  and 
not  on  the  gross  estimated  rental,  and  for  these 
reasons  they  held  that  the  order  of  tho  magis- 
trate could  not  be  supported,  and  that  *the 
| appellant  was  entitled  to  judgment. 


THE  EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  ACT. 

RIGHT  OF  WORKMEN  TO  CONTRACT  THEMSELVES  I 
OUT  OF  IT. 

GRIFFITHS  V.  LORD  DUDLEY. 

This  case,  which  raised  a question  of  great  I 
importance  (and  which  was  mentioned  in  the  | 
Builder  a fortnight  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  1 
County  Court  judge’s  decision),  has  now  been  I 
brought  into  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  I 
High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  I 
Grove  and  Mr.  Justice  North. 

The  matter  arose  out  'of  the  following  circum-  I 
stances.  Lord  Dudley  employed  in  his  collieries  I 
8,000  or  9,000  persons,  and  among  them  had  been  a | 
man  named  Griffiths,  who  was  killed,  and  whose  I 
widow  the  plaintiff  was.  She  sued  in  the  county  I 
court,  and  recovered  a verdict  in  respect  of  his  I 
death  for  150/., and  it  wasadmitted  for  the  defendant  U 
that  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  this  verdict  but  0 
for  the  existence  of  a special  contract  between  tho  fl 

master  and  tho  servant.  In  connexion  with  Lord  ti 

Dudley’s  collieries  there  was  a colliery  club,  to  U 

which  his  lordship  subscribed  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  a |j 

year,  and  of  which  each  person  employed  was  a || 

member.  One  of  the  terms  of  the  employment  was  j 

that  every  person  so  employed  undertook  for  him-  U 

self  and  his  representatives  to  look  to  tho  funds  of  fl 
the  said  society  alone  for  compensation  in  the  case  U 
of  injury  in  the  course  of  that  employment,  whether  || 
resulting  in  death  or  not.  The  contention  for  Lord  fl 
Dudley  was  that  this  clause  freed  him  from  any  q 
claim  under  tho  Employers’  Liability  Act,  but  the  fl 
County-court  judge  decided  that,  even  assuming  fl 
that  a workman  might  contract  himself  out  of  the  fl 
Act,  yet  ho  could  not  contract  to  deprive  his  widow  U 
or  other  personal  representative  of  the  benefit  of  fl 
the  statute.  Ho  further  expressed  his  opinion  that  | 
as  Lord  Dudley  did  not  bind  himself  to  pay  his  con-  I 
tribution  to  the  society,  the  supposed  contract  was  I 
void  for  want  of  consideration  ; and,  beyond  this,  H 
he  held  that  it  would  be  against  public  policy  to  fl 
allow  any  persons  whatever  to  contract  themselves  fl 
out  of  the  Act.  It  was  now  submitted  to  their  I 
Lordships  that  the  County-court  judge  was  not  I 
warranted  in  coming  to  these  conclusions ; and  a il 
rule  was  asked  for  to  show  cause  why  there  should  I 
not  be  judgment  for  the  defendant,  or  a new  trial. 

Rule  granted. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

At  the  Nottingham  County-court,  on  Wednesday  | 
last,  May  24th,  a case  was  heard  of  considerable  fl 
importance  to  architects,  builders,  and  contractors.  I 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  Stevenson,  architect,  of  Nottingham,  I 
sued  Mr.  Thomas  A.  StevensoD,  a local  physician,  I 
for  the  sum  of  33/.  12s.,  tho  balance  of  an  account  | 
owing  for  professional  services  rendered.  The  n 
plaintiff  was  represented  by  Mr.  Weightman  l 
(barrister),  and  Mr.  Stanger,  barrister,  appeared  fl 
for  the  defendant. 

The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  showed  that  the  n 
defendant  instructed  him  to  prepare  plans  for  the  fl 
erection  of  a house  in  tho  “ aesthetic  ” style.  This  fl 
ho  did,  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Ellis,  well-known  fl 
contractors,  was  accepted  for  tho  carrying  out  of  the  fl 
plans.  The  plaintiff  informed  the  defendant  that  fl 
a clerk  of  the  works  must  be  engaged,  but  he  M 
refused  to  sanction  this,  thinking  it  was  not  neces-  U 
sary.  It  was  thereupon  explained  to  him  that  an  || 
architect  was  not  expected  to  visit  the  place  where  fl 
the  building  was  going  on  more  than  two  or  three  j| 
times  a week,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerk  [j 
of  the  works  to  superintend  the  minor  details.  U 
Ho,  however,  promised  to  do  what  he  could.  The  q 
building  was  completed,  and  the  plaintiff’s  commis-  il 
sion  amounted  to  133/.  12s.  The  defendant,  how-  M 
ever,  paid  90/.  of  this  amount.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
cross-examined  to  show  that  the  work  was  not  fl 
properly  done,  that  the  drains  were  defective,  and  d 
that  the  house  in  consequence  was  unhealthy.  It  Q 
was,  contended  that  these  were  details  which  could  fl 
not  possibly  come  under  the  notice  of  the  plaintiff  J 
in  his  capacity  as  architect,  but  that  the  difficulty  |j 
should  have  been  obviated  by  the  employment  of  a || 
clerk  of  the  works. 

His  honour  said  that  these  wore  clearly  the  duties  II 
of  a clerk  of  tho  works.  If,  however,  the  defendant  II 
did  not  choose  to  engage  one  he  must  take  tho  con-  H 
sequences.  An  architect  could  not  be  expected  to  |l 
be  present  to  superintend  these  details.  Tho  archi-  |l 
tect  could  not  bo  held  to  be  responsible. 

After  this  intimation  an  attempt  was  made  to  'J 
settle  tho  case  privately,  and  eventually  a verdict  for  1 1 
the  plaintiff  for  25/.  and  costs  was  agreed  upon. 

His  honour  said  a clerk  of  works  could  not  be  ill 
considered  merely  as  an  ornamental  appendage,  for,  ,»l 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  duties  which  he  was  usually 
expected  to  perform  were  of  a very  important  tl 
character. 


Dowgate  Dock. — The  restoration  of  that 
part  of  Dowgate  Dock  which  was  destroyed  by 
tho  recent  conflagration  is  now  complete.  The 

I work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clarke  & 
Bracey  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Willey,  architect. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Warmwell  ( near  Weymouth).  — The  email 
parish  church  of  this  Dorsetshire  hamlet  has 
long  been  in  need  of  restoration.  The  ohurch 
consists  of  nave,  ohancel,  and  western  tower. 
The  chanoel  is  now  in  course  of  completion  after 
restoration,  or  rather  re-building,  at  the  sole  ex- 
penseof  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Pickard-Cambridge. 
The  execution  of  the  works  has  been  effected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bennett,  architect, 
Weymouth.  The  main  features  of  the  ancient 
fabric  were  Early  English,  and  the  same  Btyle 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  new  ohancel. 
The  walls  are  built  of  the  soft  local  Elvan  found 
in  the  district,  while  the  dressings  are  of  Box- 
ground.  The  eastern  window,  a triple-light  one, 
is  filled  with  painted  glass,  a memorial  to  a lady 
relative  of  the  vicar’s.  The  contractor  for  the 
general  works  ig  Mr.  G.  J.  G.  Gregory,  builder,  of 
Dorchester.  The  sculpture  and  the  carving  gene- 
rally are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  Cambridge, 
we  are  told,  has  been  his  own  clerk  of  the  works, 
yea,  he  has  acted  throughout  the  job  as  master- 
mason  too.  Every  stone  in  the  edifice  the  vioar 
has  set  with  his  own  hands. 

Llangwm  ( Pembrokeshire ). — The  Archdeacon 
of  St.  David’s  re-opened  this  church  on  the  4th 
ult.,  after  restoration  by  Messrs.  Balcombe  & 
Prioe,  of  Pembroke  Dock,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen- 
Barker,  of  Hereford.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  country  parish  churches.  It  is  cruoiform  in 
plan,  the  north  transept  containing  some  inte- 
resting fifteenth-century  stone-work,  including 
some  recumbent  effigies.  The  restoration  in- 
cludes new  pitch-pine  open  boarded  roofs,  floors, 
seatB,  and  doors,  and  stone  windows,  copings, 
and  crosses.  A new  stone  bell-turret  supplants 
the  previous  brick  one ; a retaining  wall  has 
been  carried  round  the  whole  of  the  north  side, 
where  the  churchyard  is  nearly  level  with  the 
eaves ; a south  porch  has  been  added  ; and  a 
vestry  has  been  added  to  the  south  transept.  New 
choir-stalls,  reading-desk,  communion-table,  and 
lectern  have  been  furnished,  and  a Bath  stone 
and  Devonshire  marble  pulpit  (erected  by 
Dr.  Beattson  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a daughter  of  the  present  rector),  a white 
marble  angel  in  the  attitude  of  resignation 
supporting  the  book-slab. 

Handswortli. — The  parish  church  of  Hands- 
worth  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plaoes  of 
its  kind  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham, 
for  in  it  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  the  three 
men  who  made  the  name  of  the  Soho  Works 
famous, — Matthew  Boulton,  James  Watt,  and 
William  Murdoch,  the  inventor  of  coal-gas.  The 
seated  statue  of  Watt,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Chantrey,  has  a separate  chapel  to  itself, 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  sculptor,  who 
has  been  careful  to  arrange  the  light  upon  his 
woik  in  a manner  worthy  the  consideration  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  see  interior  sculpture 
lighted  to  the  best  advantage.  For  a long  period 
the  churoh  was  much  neglected,  having  been 
patched  from  time  to  lime  in  a strange  manner. 
But  four  or  five  years  ago  the  present  rector, — 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Randall, — made  an  appeal  for 
funds,  and  the  place  was  then  restored  and 
extended  in  a manner  worthy  of  its  associations. 
But  the  funds  ran  short  before  the  whole  of 
the  interior  decorative  work  was  finished. 
During  the  last  few  months,  however,  this  also 
has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  is  now  completed. 
The  carvings  and  scu’pture  wero  entrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  Roddis,  of  Birmingham,  aud  Messrs 
Bnrlison  & Grjlls,  of  London,  have  filled  the 
great  west  window  with  stained  glass. 

Balcewell. — The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of 
Bakewell  Church,  Derbyshire,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  work  has  been  done  principally 
at  the  expense  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Balston, 
vioar  of  the  parish,  the  outside  walls  only 
having  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  The  works  include  a 
carved  wood-screen  under  the  chancel-arch,  the 
lower  part  being  in  accordance  with  the  soreen 
of  the  Yernon  Chapel,  in  the  Newark  or  Bouth 
transept.  A coved  canopy  springs  eastward 
from  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  surmounted  by 
a double  brattice  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
i rnns  across  from  side  to  side  of  the  ohancel.  On 
i both  hands  are  stalls  with  “ Miserere”  seats, 

1 richly  and  quaintly  carved.  The  walla  of  the 
i chancel  are  enriched  with  colour  ; ia  the  lower 
i part  the  prevailing  tone  is  green  with  golden 
: crowns  upon  it.  Above  is  a different  pattern  in 
red.  Towards  the  top  the  letters  I.H.S  , sur- 
i rounded  by  a crown,  are  placed  at  intervals  on 
the  wall,  while  between  the  windows  on  the 


north  and  south  sides  are  the  four  evangelists, 
represented  by  their  usual  symbols, — the  man, 
the  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle.  In  the  sides  of 
the  windows  are  drawn  sprigs  of  flowers,  or 
single  flowers.  The  reredos,  which  stands 
about  4 ft.  from  the  east  wall,  consists  of  a 
marble  base,  on  whioh  the  holy  table  stands ; 
above  rises  a plain  slab  of  alabaster,  upon  which 
a richly-carved  piece  of  white  alabaster,  con- 
taining in  twelve  niohes  the  twelve  apostles. 
Above  this  rises  an  elaborate  specimen  of  wood 
carving  in  oak,  whioh  forms  a kind  of  frame  to 
a panel  in  lime  wood,  on  whioh  is  engraved 
“ The  scene  on  Mount  Calvary.”  The  architect 
employed  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  is  Mr. 
G.  Gilbert  Scott. 

Wolborough. — In  connexion  with  the  opening- 
out  of  the  tower  arch,  a new  tower-screen  has 
just  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Wolborough,  half  a mile  from  the  town 
of  Newton  Abbot,  Devon.  It  has  been  designed 
in  character  with  the  surroundings,  by  Messrs. 
Rowell  & Son,  architects,  of  Newton  Abbot. 
Wolborough  Churoh,  in  the  main,  is  a Perpen- 
dicular Gothio  building,  and  its  old  carved  oak 
rood,  parolose  screens,  and  enclosed  chapels  are 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
tower  arch  Bhows  evidences  of  being  early 
thirteenth-oentury  work.  Under  Mr.  Rowell's 
immediate  direction,  thiB  has  now  been  opened 
out,  and  the  stones  denuded  of  th » layers  of 
stucco  and  coats  of  paint  under  which  they 
have  for  so  many  generations  lain  hid.  The 
walls  have  been  pointed,  and  left  otherwise  bare. 
The  screen  consists  of  a continuous  aroade  of 
twelve  bays,  surmounted  by  a moulded  cornice, 
in  the  main  hollow  of  whioh  are  carved  paterae. 
The  lower  parts,  to  a height  of  4 ft.,  are  panelled. 
Above  are  uprights,  with  mullions  between. 
They  are  carried  up  to  some  altitude,  and  from 
them  spring  continuous  pierced  tracery,  orna- 
mented by  carved  panels.  All  the  tracery-heads 
are  oinquefoiled.  ^There  are  double  doors  ia 
the  central  part  of  the  soreen,  and  these  work 
upon  Smith’s  patent  double-action  wing-hinges. 
The  soreen  is  erected  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Emily 
Elizabeth  Giye,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  of 
a new  Free  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid. 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson  are  the  architects. 

Heaton  ( Newcastle-on-Tyne ). — A new  Congre- 
gational Church  for  this  district  has  b?en 
opened.  The  sohoolroom  is  now  in  oourse  of 
construction,  but  the  tower  and  spire  are  to 
remain  unfinished.  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson 
are  the  architects. 

Elton. — A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Elton.  The  building  is 
of  brick,  with  stone  and  terra-cotta  dressings ; 
it  measures  38  ft.  by  64  ft.,  with  three  class- 
rooms at  one  end  and  a rostrum  at  the  other, 
and  will  seat  350  people,  including  gallery.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  John  Tinline,  of  Bury,  and 
the  archi'ects  were  Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke, 
of  Manchester. 

Mossley,  near  Manchester. — The  foundation 
stones  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  School 
Chapel  were  laid  on  the  13th  ult.  in  Wagon- 
road,  Mossley.  The  new  building  is  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  both  a Sunday  • school  and 
preaching-room.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
7001.,  towards  which  the  friends  have  already 
raised  upwards  of  200J.  The  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Whitlee,  of  Barnes-green,  Manchester. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Crewe. — A large  new  foundry  at  the  Crewe 
works  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, and  said  to  be  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  was  opened  on  the  13th  ult., 
by  Mr.  Richard  Moon,  chairman  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company.  Address- 
ing the  assemblage  afterwards,  Mr.  Moon  alluded 
to  the  extension  of  their  railway  works,  and  to  the 
great  improvement  whioh  had  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  locomotive  engines  by  their  suc- 
cessive engineers.  He  directed  attention  to  the 
2 544th  locomotive  for  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  which  had  been  completed 
that  morning.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in 
proposing  “ Success  to  the  Town  of  Crewe,” 
responded  to  its  rapid  rise  and  development,  and 
said  that  if  it  continued  to  grow  during  the  next 
thirty  years  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  be 


“ five  times  as  large  as  Chester.”  The  whole  of 
the  workmen  and  their  wives  were  entertained 
to  tea  by  the  directors  of  the  railway  company, 
and  in  the  evening  a promenade  concert  and 
ball  were  given. 

Wolverhampton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Town  Counoil,  Alderman  John 
Jones  stated  that  the  anonymous  donor  who  had 
offered  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  an  art  gallery 
had  for  that  purpose  paid  5,0001.  into  the  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  trustees,  viz.,  Sir  Rup  rt 
Kettle,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Jeffcock,  and  himself.  It 
had  been  deoided  to  offer  a premium  of  2001.  for 
the  designer  of  the  best  plan,  and  20L  for  the 
unsuccessful  competitors.  The  consent  of 
Government  had  been  obtained  to  the  appropria- 
tion  of  land  in  Liohfield-streot  as  a site  for  the 
gallery. 

Plymouth. — At  a late  meetingof  the  Plymouth 
Town  Council,  Mr.  Morrish  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  committee’s  report,  recommending  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  market  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  proposed  new  road  from  Cornwall-street 
to  Ebrington-street  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  obtained,  that  the  work 
he  carried  out  in  seotions,  and  that  Block  A in 
the  design  of  “Ye  Cheape,”  abutting  on  the 
said  road,  be  forthwith  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
Sanders  Stevens  seoonded  the  resolution,  which 

was  carried. Alter  a great  deal  of  discussion 

on  a proposal  that  Smeaton’s  Eddystone  light- 
house be  allowed  to  remain  in  situ,  instead  of 
removing  it  and  re-ereoting  it  on  the  Hoe  (owing 
to  the  limited  space  available  on  the  latter),  the 
Counoil  has  confirmed  the  grant  of  a site  on  th3 
Hoe,  but  has  appointed  a committee  of  nine 
members  to  consider  what  arrangements  should 
be  made  between  the  Council  and  the  Eddystone 
Committee  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
erection,  and  to  report  thereon,  the  sanction  of 
the  Council  to  any  particular  site  being  with- 
held until  the  report  is  presented. 


lloolts. 

Our  Factories,  Workshops,  and  Warehouses : 
their  Sanitary  and  Fire-resisting  Arrange- 
ments. By  B.  H.  Tiiwaite,  C.E.  E.  & F.  N. 
Spon,  London  and  New  York.  1882. 

This  is  a most  useful  and  sensible,  and,  we  may 
add,  a very  interesting  book.  The  author  takes 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  risks  to  which 
those  large  numbers  of  people  who  work  in  our 
factories  are  subject  from  defective  ventilation, 
defective  sanitary  arrangements,  mismanage- 
ment of  machinery,  and  from  fire,  and  states  in 
a short  and  comprehensive  manner,  elucidatod 
by  numerous  small  diagrams,  his  idoa  of  the 
methods  to  be  observed  in  fighting  against  these 
various  sources  of  danger.  No  section  of  our 
population,  not  even  seamen,  are  exposed  to 
more  numerous  and  constant  dangers  than  fac- 
tory “ hands,”  if  we  take  with  dangers  to  health 
those  to  life  and  limb  by  accidents ; and  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Thwaite’s  book,  even  by  those 
who  have  no  official  concern  with  the  subject, 
would  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  such  matters  to  the  amount  of  risk 
which  is  or  may  be  daily  incurred  in  the  course 
of  manufacture  on  a large  scale.  Many  persons 
would  be  surprised,  for  instance,  to  learn  how 
much  difficulty  and  risk  attends  the  apparently 
simple  matter  of  adjusting  and  shifting  belts 
on  machinery  in  motion,  and  what  frightful 
accidentsmay  happen  from  apparently  the  most 
trifling  origin  in  these  matters.  Accidents  with 
machinery  are  rendered,  in  many  cases,  more 
terrible  and  more  difficult  to  check  from  the 
connexion  of  the  subsidiary  machines  with  a 
main  driving-engine  in  a separate  and  some- 
times distant  room,  with  the  driver  of  which  no 
immediate  communication  can  be  made.  Mr. 
Thwaite  strongly  urges  that  all  local  machinery 
should  bo  so  constructed  as  to  bo  capable  of 
immediate  disconnexion  from  “ the  power,”  on 
tho  spot,  which  is  only  a question  of  some 
increased  initial  expense.  In  this  and  other 
matters  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  factory 
hands  he  is  very  advanced  in  his  views,  urging 
tho  advisability  of  bath-rooms  on  the  establish- 
ment, with,  perhaps,  a small  charge,  so  as  to 
give  the  hands  the  opportunity,  if  they  like,  of 
going  home  clean ; and,  at  least,  the  provision 
of  ample  lavatory  accommodation  and  en- 
couragement to  the  frequent  use  of  it,  which, 
as  he  says,  has  its  effect  on  the  morale  as  well 
as  on  the  health  of  the  workers.  Wo  hope  Mr. 
Thwaito’s  book  will  be  largely  read  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  health  and  safety 
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of  factory  hands ; and  many  who  are  not  so 
will  find  information  in  it  that  is  both  usefu 
and  interesting. 

A Manual  of  Sculpture  : Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
Greek,  Roman.  With  160  Illustrations,  a Map 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  chronological  List  of 
ancient  Sculptors  and  their  Works.  By 
George  Bedford,  F.B.C.S.  London  : Samp- 
son Low  & Co.  1882. 

Books  on  ancient  sculpture  seem  to  be  in  de- 
mand, for  this  is  the  third  or  fourth  we  have 
had  before  us  recently.  It  is  one  of  the  series 
of  illustrated  handbooks  of  art  history  of  which 
wo  have  noticed  some  others  (on  architecture, 
painting,  &c.) ; and  which  were  put  forth  at 
first,  or  so  we  understood,  as  being  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  Poynter,  though  this 
claim  seems  to  be  dropped  now, — at  all  events, 
in  the  case  of  this  volume.  Mr.  B edford regards 
his  subject  as  having  two  main  divisions, — the 
archaeological  or  historical,  and  the  artistic ; 
the  former  he  has  intentionally  kept  on  one 
side,  devoted  his  limited  space  chiefly  to  the 
artistic  aspect  of  sculpture.  The  book  is 
divided  into  “technic,”  "aesthetic,”  and  “his- 
toric and  descriptive”  sections,  and  a fourth 
section  giving  “examples.”  The  illustrations 
are  very  numerous,  though  not  in  a very  high 
style  of  execution,  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected in  relation  to  the  price  of  the  book  ; as 
long  as  they  are  merely  illustrative  of  facts 
they  serve  the  purpose  well  enough,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  the  examples,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  are  too  slight 
and  coarse  in  execution  to  convey  the  effect 
intended,  and  accurate  outlines  would  have 
been  better.  This  may  be  observed  in  re- 
ferring to  the  engraving  of  the  Niobe  figure, 
p.  247,  one  of  the  larger  illustrations,  in  which 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  more  than  out- 
line the  head,  limbs,  and  folds  of  the  drapery, 
and  this  illustration  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes,  not  attempting  more  than  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  general  form.  Shaded 
engravings  of  sculpture  should  be  very  well 
and  delicately  done  to  be  worth  anything ; 
where  this  cannot  be  afforded,  outline  is  better. 
A chronological  list  of  ancient  sculptures  and 
their  works  adds  value  to  the  small  volume,  and 
in  the  remarks  on  examples  of  ancient  statues 
it  is  clearly  pointed  out  which  portions  are 
genuine  and  which  are  restored;  a matter  in 
regard  to  which  even  those  who  are  not  novices 
in  the  subject  requiro  a reminder  sometimes. 
The  book,  as  a whole,  is  well  done,  and  gives  a 
well-arranged  and  readable  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject.   

The  History  of  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire : British 
Earthworks — Roman  Camp — Bishopric  ; and 
the  Architectural  History  of  the  Church. 
Compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  with 
a general  Introduction,  by  John  Henry 
Parker,  C.B.,  &c.  Parker  & Co.,  Oxford  and 
London.  1882. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  a republication,  under  Mr. 
Parker’s  superintendence,  of  all  the  available 
published  information  in  regard  to  Dorchester. 
The  main  motive  for  this,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Parker  in  his  “ advertisement  ” or  preface,  is 
that  there  is  shortly  to  be  a Professor  of 
Archaeology  appointed  at  Oxford,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  is  in  future  to  be 
given  up  for  that  subject.  “ But  archaeology  is 
a very  comprehensive  term;  there  are  many 
branches  of  it,  and  we  may  hope  that  neither 
heraldry  nor  architectural  history  will  be  over- 
looked ; and  for  these  there  is  no  better  field 
than  Dorchester,  as  supplementary  to  Oxford 
itself,  which  abounds  in  fine  examples  of  each 
period,  but  as  it  happens  fewer  of  the  thirteenth 
century  than  any  other ; and  this  is  just  the 
period  in  which  Dorchester  Abbey  Church  is 
most  important.”  Accordingly,  Mr.  Parker  has 
continued  in  this  volume  a short  resumd  of  the 
archaeology  of  Dorchester,  in  the  way  of  an 
Introduction;  Mr.  James  Parker’s  lecture  on 
the  Earthworks  in  1868;  “A  Short  Account  of 
Dorchester,”  by  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Macfarlane  ; a 
paper,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  on  the  Church  • a 
lecture  on  it,  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  in  1874 ; 
and  the  Bev.  H.  Addington’s  “ Account  of  the 
Abbey  Church,”  re-issued  by  Mr.  Macfarlane. 
This  latter  essay  is  well  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings of  details  of  the  church,  and  the  book 
is  also  illustrated  by  restored  plans  of  the  site 
nndei  Boman  occupation,  and  Mr.  Freeman’s 
restored  plan  of  the  church.  The  whole  makes 
a very  useful  text-book  of  the  archaeology  of  a 
special  district,  perhaps  the  more  useful  as  it 


impartially  sets  forth  the  somewhat  different 
views  of  different  archaeologists,  and  gives  some 
scope  for  the  student  to  exercise  his  mind  in 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  various  theories. 
The  idea  of  collecting  in  one  book  the  various 
essays  of  importance  on  the  archaeology  of  one 
place  is  a rather  new,  and  may  prove  a very 
useful  one,  worthy  of  being  repeated  in  other 
instances. 


Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Sanitary 
Plumbing.  By  S.  Stevens  Hellyer.  B.T. 
Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn.  1882. 

Mr.  Hellyer,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  pub- 
lished the  course  of  lectures  on  sanitary  plumb- 
ing which  he  delivered  last  year  at  the  Society 
of  Arts.  They  form  a neat,  readable,  little 
book,  well  illustrated,  and  ought  to  have,  and  no 
doubt  will  have,  a wide  circulation. 


YABIOBUM. 

“A  Tour  Bound  the  World,”  by  Albert  Smith 
(Infield,  Fleet  - street),  advertised  in  our 
columns,  is  the  genuine  relation  of  a working 
man  who  went  through  Australia,  Honolulu, 
across  America  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  It  gives  a better  idea  to  working  men 
who  think  of  trying  what  they  can  do  in  the 
colonies  than  many  larger  and  more  scholarly 

books. By  a coincidence,  the  next  little  book 

close  to  our  hand,  “ How  to  Live  on  Nothing  ”• 
(Chapman  & Hall),  is  by  the  widow  of  Arthur 
Smith,  brother  of  the  late  Albert  Smith, 
and  now  Mdme.  Bouchard.  The  lady  appears 
to  have  had  losses,  and  to  have  been  forced  to 
live  economically,  and  she  now  desires  to  give 
others  the  benefit  of  her  experience.  Live  on 
nothing  people  cannot,  but  they  can  live  on  much 

less  than  is  supposed,  if  they  know  the  way. 

The  June  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
includes  a paper  on  the  Tower  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Algernon  B.  Mitford,  the  principal  object 
of  which  appears  to  be  to  advocate  some  further 
proposed  restorations  there,  although  what 
those  restorations,  removals,  and  rebuildings 
are  really  to  be,  no  one  has  yet  told  the  public. 
Perhaps  some  one  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  us 

know. Those  persons  who  have  had  their 

attention  particularly  directed  to  Shakspeare’s 
“ Borneo  and  Juliet  ” by  Mr.  Irving’s  revival  of 
that  play,  will  be  interested  in  the  subject  of 
an  article  which  will  appear  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Antiquary.  The  original  poem  from 
which  Shakspearo  toook  his  plot  and  most  of 
his  characters  is  analysed,  and  the  parallel 
passages  are  set  forth  in  this  article. 


UtisteKawa. 

Shelley  Theatre,  Chelsea  Embankment. 

This  compact  and  well-appointed  little  theatre, 
which  has  been  erected  in  Tite-street,  by  Sir 
Percy  F.  Shelley,  for  the  delectation  of  his 
friends,  and  may  occasionally  be  hired  by  others 
having  a like  end  in  view,  was  filled  with  a 
brilliant  audience  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
ult.,  gathered  together  on  the  invitation 
of  Mrs.  George  Medley.  The  pieces  chosen 
were  “Dearest  Mamma,”  by  Walter  Gordon, 
and  Planche’s  evergreen  “ Loan  of  a Lover,” 
both  of  which  were  exceedingly  well  played. 
A family  sorrow,  at  the  last  moment,  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  amateur  who 
was  to  have  filled  the  part  of  Browser  in  the 
first  piece,  but  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
the  enlistment  of  Mr.  Horace  Wigan,  who 
played  the  part  with  the  dry  quaint  humour 
peculiar  to  him.  The  honours  of  the  night 
were  carried  off  by  Miss  Annie  Selous,  whose 
Gertrude,  both  as  regards  acting  and  singing, 
was  delightful.  Little  less  should  be  said  of 
the  graceful  acting  of  her  sister,  Miss  Millie 
Selous,  in  both  pieces.  Mr.  Alfred  Dever  is  as 
good  a Peter  Spyk  as  can  be  found  upon  the 
stage.  The  theatre  would  seem  to  hold  about 
250  persons. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Canon 
Pearson.  At  a meeting  held  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Dean,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

“ That  a memorial  of  Hugh  Pearson,  in  the 
form  of  a recumbent  figure,  be  placed  in  Sonning 
Church,  under  the  sculptured  arch  between  the 
vestry  and  the  sanctuary.”  An  executive  com- 
mittee was  named  to  select  an  artist,  and  to 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  projected 
memorial,  which,  it  is  estimated,  may  be  achieved 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  1,0001. 


Alleged  Manslaughter  by  a Surveyor. — 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  the  26th  ult., 
before  Mr.  Justic  Lopes,  Mr.  William  Oakley,  a 
surveyor,  surrendered  to  his  recognisances  to  take 
his  trial  upon  an  indictment  charging  him  with  ■ 
the  manslaughter  of  Edwin  George  Prosser. 
The  defendant  pleaded  “Not  guilty.”  Mr. 
Tickell  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  in  open- 
ing the  case  said  it  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
coroner’s  inquisition  and  upon  a true  bill  which  . 
had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury,  that  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  brought  about  in 
consequence  of  alleged  gross  negligence  and 
Carelessness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oakley.  The 
The  defendant  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley,  of  Waterloo-  • 
place.  He  had  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Earl  of  St.  Germans’  estates,  including  one 
adjacent  to  the  Shooter’s-hill-road.  On  Satur- . . 
day,  April  the  29th,  there  was  a furious  gale, 
which  did  immense  damage  to  trees  in  the 
country.  At  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  storm  was  at  his  height,  Prosser  was 
driving  past  the  estate  in  a trap.  Blown  down 
by  the  wind,  a tree  upon  tho  estate  fell  upon 
the  vehiclo  and  killed  the  deceased.  Tho  accu- 
sation against  the  defendant  was  that  he  was 
negligent  in  not  ascertaining  that  the  tree  was 
in  an  insecure  state.  The  defendant’s  attention 
had,  it  was  stated,  twice  been  called  to  it,  but 
he  then  considered  it  safe.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Tickell’ s statement,  Mr.  Justice  Lopes 
remarked  that  he  presumed  the  learned  counsel 
had  put  the  case  for  the  prosecution  at  the 
highest,  and  he  asked  him  how  he  defined  the 
criminal  negligence  which  was  alleged  against 
the  defendant.  Mere  actionable  negligence 
would  not  do.  He  would  not  express  any 
opinion  as  to  what  the  result  of  an  action  under 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act  might  be,  but  he  should 
be  bound  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
criminal  negligence  was.  Did  not  this  case,  | 
putting  it  at  its  highest,  amount  to  a more  | 
error  of  judgment  ? The  evil  consequences 
would  not  have  resulted  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  unprecedented  gale  of  wind.  Mr.  Tickell 
said  he  believed  Mr.  Oakley  formed  a bond-fide 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  tree.  Mr.  Justioe 
Lopes  intimated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  had  been  no  criminal  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  The  jury  then  formally 
acquitted  Mr.  Oakley. 

The  Church  Congress. — The  Exhibition  of 
Ecclesiastical  Art,  which  has  for  so  many  years  i 
formed  an  interesting  adjunct  to  tho  Church 
Congress,  will  be  organised  this  year  on  a some- 
what extended  scale.  It  will  be  held  con- 
currently with  the  Church  Congress,  at  Derby,  , 
in  the  Skating  Bink,  which  will  be  specially  • 
decorated  and  arranged,  from  October  2 to  the  ■ 
7th.  Many  of  the  leading  church  furnishers,  , 
embroiderers,  silversmiths,  and  glass-stainers  < 
have  already  promised  to  contribute  specimens  < 
of  their  workmanship,  and  from  the  central  I 
position  which  the  town  of  Derby  occupies  it  is  > 
expected  that  a very  large  collection  Will  be  ( 
brought  together.  Educational  books  and  appli-  • 
ances  will  also  be  included. 

Art  Exhibition  at  High  Wycombe. — On  i 
Saturday  last  Lord  Carrington  opened  a loan  i 
picture  exhibition  promoted  by  the  Literary  and  I 
Scientific  Institute  of  High  Wycombe.  The  * 
exhibition,  which  remains  open  until  this  Satur-  -I 
day,  the  3rd  inst.,  is  a large  and  valuable  one, 
nearly  700  oil  paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  .j 
and  miniatures  being  on  view.  Examples  of  fj 
Salvator  Bosa,  Yandyck,  Canaletto,  Ostade,  .1 
Poussin,  Van  der  Velde,  Correggio,  Holbein,  ,| 
Wouvcrmans,  Carlo  Dolce,  Bubens,  Paul  Potter, 
and  other  old  masters  are  on  view,  while  among  ;[ 
modern  artists  Gainsborough,  Birket  Foster,  fc 
Alma  Tadema,  Marcus  Stone,  Briton  Biviere,  J 
Burgess,  Brett,  Strudwick,  Ansdell,  Copley  qj 
Fielding,  W.  Hunt,  Morland,  Faed,  Landseer,  ■{: 
and  many  others  are  represented.  The  pictures  ; 
have  been  lent  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  n 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Warley  Mount  Estate,  Brentwood. — 

The  development  of  this  estate,  which  is  un-  1 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest  building  sites  in  the  <| 
neighbourhood,  promises  to  have  a considerable  « 
influence  upon  the  future  of  Brentwood.  It  is  ! 
stated  that  there  is  a growing  demand  for  villa-  Li, 
residences  of  good  character  in  the  locality.  ,i 
Some  portion  of  the  estate  has  been  sold,  and  < 
building  has  commenced.  A second  portion  is  i 
to  be  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Yentom,  Bull, 

& Cooper,  on  Thursday  next,  June  8th,  and,  in  ii 
view  of  this,  extensive  works  are  being  carried  ?jl 
out  in  the  construction  of  roads. 
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Control  over  Apprentices  in  the  City  of 

Iiondon. — It  is  rumoured  that  the  Bill  pro- 
mised by  the  Government  for  the  reform  and 
consolidation  of  the  municipal  management  of 
London  -will  contain  a clause  involving  the 
abolition  of  the  Chamberlain’s  Court  of  London, 
which  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  has  exerted 
jurisdiction  exclusively  over  City  apprentices, 
who  are  bound  to  trades  under  indentures 
peculiar  to  the  Coiporation.  It  appears  that 
• there  are  at  present  3,000  of  these  apprentices, 
and  when  any  of  them  are  guilty  of  “idle, 
insubordinate,  wasteful,  or  immoral  conduct,” 
they  are  brought  before  the  City  Chamberlain, 
who  has  power  to  reprimand  them  or  send  them 
for  a short  period  to  Bridewell,  in  New  Bridge- 
•street,  Blackfriars.  A memorial,  very  influ- 
entiaHy  signed  by  City  traders,  and  headed  by 
the  Queen’s  printers  (Messrs.  Eyre  & Spottis- 
•woode),  has  just  been  forwarded  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  protesting  against  any  interference 
with  this  ancient  and  peculiar  tribunal.  The 
memorialists  allege  that  it  affords  a cheap, 
efficient,  and  prompt  method  of  dealing  with 
apprentices,  and  obviates  the  necessity  of  em- 
. ployers  having  recourse  to  the  criminal  courts, 
where  the  lads  are  too  often  contaminated  for 
life.  They  further  assert  that  the  abolition  of 
the  court  would  diminish  the  supply  of  skilled 
labour  in  the  City. 

The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 

offers  the  following  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
by  such  draughtsmen  as  may  be  eligible,  and  by 
students  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the 
offices  of  architects  in  Manchester,  or  in  the 
offices  of  any  member  of  the  society : — The 
Society  prize  of  the  value  of  5 guineas,  open  to 
all  draughtsmen  or  students  who  are  under  the 
ago  of  twenty-five  years  at  the  date  of  the  issue 
of  these  instructions ; and  Mr.  J amcs  P.  Holden’s 
prize,  of  the  value  of  5 guineas,  open  to  all 
draughtsmen  and  students  who  are  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  at  the  date  of 
issue  of  these  instructions. 

Surveyorships  under  the  Public  Health 
Act. — Mr.  John  Myatt  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  Leek  Improvement  Commis- 
missioners  and  urban  sanitary  authority,  Staf- 
fordshire, at  1501.  per  annum,  vice  Frost  re- 
signed ; Mr.  W.  Cloutman  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  St.  George  local  board  and 
urban  sanitary  authority,  near  Bristol,  at  100Z. 
per  annum,  vice  Dawson,  appointed  to  the 
Leyton  (Essex)  local  board  and  urban  sanitary 
authority ; and  Mr.  John  Millington  has  been 
appointed  surveyor,  collector,  and  inspector  of 
nuisances  to  the  Wirksworth  local  board  and 
urban  sanitary  authority,  Derbyshire,  at  100Z. 
per  annum,  vice  Webster,  resigned. 

Proposed  Thames  Subway  between 
Greenwich  and  Millwall. — All  opposition 
to  the  Bill  which  seeks  to  revive  the  powers 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1877  authorising 
the  construction  of  a subway  under  tho  Thames 
between  Greenwich  and  Millwall,  has  been 
withdrawn.  The  Bill  will  therefore,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  pass  its  remaining  stages  un- 
opposed through  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
already  gone  through  the  House  of  Lord.  Tho 
time  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  subway 
will  expire  in  June,  1885. 

The  Proposed  Electric  Railway  under 
the  Thames. — The  Charing-cross  and  Water- 
loo Electric  Bailway  Bill,  which  passed  un- 
opposed through  the  House  of  Commons,  has 
been  stopped  in  its  passage  through  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  examiners  having  reported  that 
the  standing  order  of  the  House  applicable  to 
this  Bill  has  not  been  complied  with.  The  Bill 
has,  therefore,  been  referred  to  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee,  which  meets  this  Friday, 
the  2nd  of  June,  for  them  to  decide  whether  the 
IBill  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Hawksliaw  (Lancashire). — The  founda- 
tions and  boundary-wall  of  the  new  church  at 
Hawkshaw,  near  Bolton,  are  now  completed. 
The  building  is  to  be  in  the  Early  English  style, 
96  ft.  long  and  46  ft.  broad,  in  one  bay,  no 
(pillars  being  used.  The  estimated  cost,  with- 
out the  tower,  is  3,000Z.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
iChas.  Lomax,  of  Somerset,  and  the  architects, 
(Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Manchester. 

Sanitary  Assurance.— A public  meeting  is 
(to  be  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  on 
(Monday  evening,  June  12,  under  the  auspices 
bf  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  of  5, 
;irgyll-place,  when  Sir  Joseph  Fayrcr,  F.B.S., 
will  preside,  and  Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd,  Barrister- 
at-law,  will  deliver  an  address  on  “ Sanitary 
(Assurance  from  a Householder’s  Point  of  View.” 
The  admission  to  the  meeting  is  to  be  free. 


“ Great  Paul.” — The  big  bell  for  St.  Paul’s 
has  been  safely  hauled  up  to  his  place.  The 
work  was  performed  during  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last.  At  about  half  an  hour  after 
noon  on  Wednesday,  the  bell  had  been  got  up 
to  a position  a little  higher  than  that  which  he 
is  intended  to  occupy.  Later  in  tho  day,  the 
headstock  was  hoisted  above  the  bell,  prepara- 
tory to  its  being  lowered  and  fastened  upon  the 
cannons.  It  only  remains  now  to  attach  the 
head  stock  and  to  seat  the  gudgeons  on  the  bell- 
cage  ; and  on  this  Saturday,  the  3rd,  the  solemn 
voice  of  “ Great  Paul”  may  be  expected  to  be 
heard.  When  swung,  the  edges  of  the  bell 
will  be  about  18  in.  below  the  centre  of  the 
clock-face,  the  bell  occupying  the  northern  half 
of  the  chamber  and  tho  clock-works  the  half  on 
the  south  side.  About  20  ft.  above  the  head- 
stock  of  Great  Paul  hangs  the  old  big  bell,  on 
which  the  clock,  by  means  of  a hammer,  strikes 
the  hours.  This  bell,  which  weighs  about 
five  tons,  is  6 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
edges,  and  has  a sound-bow  6 in.  thick,  looks 
very  small  by  comparison  with  Great  Paul,  who 
weighs  over  16  tons  14  cwt.,  is  9 ft.  6£in.  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  has  a sound-bow  8f  in. 
in  thickness. 

New  Offices  for  the  South  Hornsey  Local 
Board. — A new  building  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose has  been  completed  in  Milton-road, . South 
Hornsey.  It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  tho  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  E. 
Fry,  the  surveyor  of  the  Board.  The  character 
of  the  buildings  is  described  by  the  Hackney  and 
Kinysland  Gazette  as  “ thoroughly  composite. 
The  visitor  will  find  nearly  all  the  orders  and 
styles  represented.  The  exterior  is  Composite 
and  Ionic,  the  ground-floor  and  hall  and  stair- 
case are  Doric,  the  Board-room  is  Corinthian, 
and  so  forth.  The  combinations  and  changes 
make  a pretty  and  striking  effect.” 

New  Municipal  Buildings,  Great  Yar- 
mouth.— On  Wednesday  last  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  inaugurated  tho  new  muni- 
cipal buildings  at  Yarmouth,  which  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce, 
architect,  Norwich.  In  our  volume  for  1879 
(pp.  205-8)  we  published  a view,  plans  of 
ground  and  first  floors,  and  a description  of  the 
buildings,  of  which  we  will  say  more  next 
week.  We  may  here,  however,  mention  that 
the  roofs  are  covered  with  Ashton  & Green’s 
admirable  permanent  green  slates,  as  supplied 
by  them  to  the  new  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

Engineering  on  Tyneside. — The  engineer- 
ing industry  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  largely 
developing,  and  we  learn  from  a local  paper 
that  Messrs.  R.  & W.  Hawthorn  contemplate 
removing  the  whole  of  their  marine  works  to 
St.  Peter’s.  Extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions have  already  been  made  to  their  works 
there,  and  they  have  lately  concluded  a con- 
tract with  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Newcastle,  for 
further  considerable  additions,  the  plans  for 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Glover, 
architect,  of  the  same  city. 

Shelley’s  Italian  Home. — Mr.  G.  Barnett 
Smith,  writing  to  the  Times,  says  he  hears  that 
Shelley’s  Italian  home  is  in  danger.  A road  is 
contemplated  between  Sant  Erenzo  and  Lerici, 
and,  if  it  should  be  constructed,  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  only  be  the  preludo  to  the  dis- 
mantling of  tho  Villa  Maccarani,  which 
possesses  so  much  attraction  for  Englishmen. 
If  at  all  possible,  the  demolition  of  Shelley’s 
house  should  be  averted. 

Free  Libraries. — The  Birmingham  Central 
Free  Libraries  were  opened  on  Thursday  last 
by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright.  On  the  pre- 
vious day  a new  free  library  was  opened  at 
Cardiff  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas.  We 
will  give  some  particulars  of  these  buildings  in 
our  next. 


Tenders  for  tho  first  section  of  the  Hastings  Grammar 
School.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Sldller,  architects,  Hastings. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  & Mennio  : — 

Extra  for 
T>« 

W.  J.  Rodda,  Hastings 

W.  J.  Bealo,  Battersea  7,335 

David  Parks,  Hastings 7,049 

D.  C.  Jonos,  Gloucester 6,919 

A.  D.  Wornersley,  Hastings 6,938 

W.  Couesens,  Hastings 6,900 

James  Longloy,  Crawley 6,84-1 

Taylor  Bros.,  Hastings  .. 6,725 

A.  H White,  Hastings  0,692 

Jas.  Stubborlield,  Hastings ..  6,540 

A.  Vidlor,  Hastings  ...  6,460 

K.&C.  Harman,  Hastings 6,235 

P.  Jenkins  0,150 

Howell  A Son,  Hastings  (accepted 
subject  to  reductions)  5,750 
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For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Cumberland  Park  Estate, 
Acton,  for  Mr.  C.  F.  Allison.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Lailey : — 

Cumberland  WoodhurstA 
road.  Spencer-roads. 
£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

W.  Armstrong,  Chiswick 1,098  9 0 ...  1,650  0 0 

J.  Strachan& Co., Wood-green  1,028  0 0 ...  1,650  0 O 

Thomas  Adams,  Hackney  1,020  0 0 ...  1,570  0 

John  Parker,  Acton  ...'. 1,075  0 0 ...  1,496  0 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington  1,039  0 0 ...  1,520  0 

James  Pizzey,  Hornsey 1,065  0 0 ...  1,485  0 

James  Hare,  Clapham  1,025  0 0 ...  1,435  0 

M.  W.  Rowles,  Acton 1,026  0 0 ...  1,426  0 

A.  F.  James,  Hytlie,  Kent  ...  1,035  19  3 ...  1,411  12 

R.  Finnegan,  Northampton  ...  997  0 0 ...  1,4-13  0 

James  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  965  0 0 ...  1,435  0 

John  Cardus,  Acton 878  0 0 ...  1,359  0 


0 0 

For  farm  buildings  at  Sevenoaks,  for  Mr.  F.  Tooth. 
Mr.  George  Judge,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  it.  Bruysbaw  ; — 

A.  Hoards  

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 

J.  B.  Axford 

W.  Wiltshire  ........ 

J.  M.  Mncey  & Sons  ...  

Clarke  & Bracey  

S.  C.  Parmenter  (accepted)  .... 

Fittings. 

Muagrave  & Co.  (accepted)  £267 


. £1,815 


1,594  0 

1,688  0 


For  converting  school-house  building,  Ac  , at  Watford- 
heath,  into  cottages.  Mr.  Georgo  Judge,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

A.  W.  Chadwick.  £595  0 0 

Clifford  & Gough  5-44  0 0 

L.  II.  & R.  Roberts 485  0 0 

G.  & J.  Waterman  458  0 0 

T.  Bonnot  (accepted)  420  0 0 


For  erection  of  a house  and  offices  at  Goring,  Oxon.,  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wellsteed.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cooper  A Sons  : — 

Bath  stone  Corse-hill 
Estimates  instead  of  instead  of 
Nos.  1&2.  Terra  Terra 


Cotta. 
..£2,156  . 
...  2,051  . 


Higgs,  Goring £2,174 

White,  Reading  2,107 

Senrle,  Reading  2,037 

Rider  A Son,  London...  2,003  ...  i,93U 

Dodd,  Caversham  1,976  ...  1,906 

Cordrey,  Arborfield  ...  1,900  ...  1,866 

Kimberley,  Banbury  ...  1,890  ...  1,896 

East,  Reading  1,895  ...  1,832 

Strong,  Reading  1,808  ...  1,742 

Grover,  Reading 1,801  ...  1,838 

Bottrill,  Reading 1,770*...  1,710 

Cook,  Burghfield l,603f...  1,575  ... 

•Accepted  subject  to  a few  modifications. 

f Withdrawn. 


Cotta, 

2,071 

1,998 

2,005 

1,950 


1,860 

1,955 

1,779 

1,660 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  tho  Red  Lion  and 
Wheatsheaf  public  - house,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  Rich. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son  & Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Beale  £1,559  0 0 

Toms 1,419  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall  A Co ],360  0 0 

Cox  1,220  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted) 1,210  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  new  roads  and  sewer  on  the  Streatham  Estate,  for 
Mr.  Edward  Rider  Cook  : — 

Keeble,  Regent ’s  park £1,970  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  ..  1,882  O 0 

Peill,  Bromley  . 1,870  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham  1,819  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  1,799  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  .....  1,777  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell  (accepted)  1,765  0 0 


For  erection  of  a Workman’s  Club  at  Gomshall,  Surrey, 
for  Messrs.  Gnbigan  & Son.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  orrlii. 
tect,  Reading.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & Sons  — 

Bottrill,  Reading £597  0 0 

Grover,  Reading  675  0 0 

W.  A G.  King,  Guilford  619  10  0 

Cordrey,  Arborfield  457  0 0 

Hargetts,  Reading  452  0 0* 

•Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 


For  gravelling  yards  at  the  Lambeth  Workhouse.  Mr.  T. 
W.  Aldwinckle,  architect : — 

Sawyer  £350 

Mayo  270 

Taylor 232 


Taylor  . 

Bnstow  

Hyde  

HobidgeA  Stuart 
Maides  A Harper  .. 
Smith  A Bulba 
Waddey 


. £1,615  0 0 
1,500  0 0 
. 1,398  0 0 
. 1,340  0 0 
. 1,325  0 0 
. 1,085  0 0 
. 1,075  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  'a  warehouse  in  Ludgate-square, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Mr.  Peebles,  architect: — 

" £5,371  0 0 


Kirk  -v  Randall 


Lathey  Brothers  6,327  0 

Clarke  A Bracey  6,169  0 0 

Cobs  A Sons  6,113  0 0 

F.  Mark  6,018  0 0 

William  Brass  6,00i  0 0 

Samuel  J.  Jerrard  4.994  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers  4,852  0 0 

James  Morter  4,837  0 0 

Perry  A Co 4,593  0 0 

E.  Lawrence 4,587  0 0 

Macey  A Sons 4,531  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  the  Sobert-road,  Forest- 
gate,  for  Mr.  J,  T.  Remmington.  Mr.  H.  C.  Smart, 
architect : — 

John  BrickeU  £609  2 0 

Arthur  Porter  649  0 0 

Joseph  T.  Vear 485  0 0 

Thurston  & Beardweb  (accepted)  409  0 0 
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For  new  electric  light  works  at  Earl-street,  Hactinas. 
Mr.  E.  IV.  T.  Hennah,  architect „ 
Rodda 


Jenkins  

White 

Howell  & Son 
Taylor 
Womareley 
Parks  . 

Taylor  Bros. 

Yiojor 

Eldridge  & Son 
Stuhberfield  . 
Michael 

Elliot t k Wurman 
Vidler  (accepted) ... 


3,575 

3,557 

3,495 


0 0 
0 0 


3,350 
3.348 

3.295  0 0 
3,280  0 0 
3,250  0 0 
3,250  0 0 
3.150  0 0 
3,135  0 0 
3.100  0 0 
3,060  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  house  at  Watford,  Herts,  for 
Mr.  R.  M.  C.  James.  Geo.  Ashby  Lean  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  architect  :— 


B.  Myring 

W.  B.  Neal  

T.  Turner  

E.  Louis 

G.  & J.  Waterman 
A.  W.  Chadwick 


£2,173  17  7 
1,922  10  11 
. 1,8  It  14  0 
. 1,779  0 0 
..  1,747  0 0 
..  1,733  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  Nos.  31  and  33,  Harley-street, 
Cavendish-square.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect 

Clarke  and  Braccy  £6j6°( 

Dorey  

W.  Smith  

Woodward 

Nye  

Penny  & Co.,  Ealing  (accepted) 


4,511  0 
4,377  0 
4,000  0 
3,425  0 
3,370  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  receiving  wards  and 
B ” Block  at  the  workhouse,  Marloes-road,  Kensington, 
for  the  guardians  of  the  parish  of  Kensington.  Messrs. 
A & C.  llarst on,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Gibbs  & Flew £2,500  0 0 

Holt 2.250  0 0 

Tozer  2,239  0 0 

C.  Wall 2,135  0 0 

Lucas  & Son  2,023  0 0 

Thorn  2,000  0 0 

Carpenter  & Poole  1,997  0 0 

Crockett 1,950  0 0 

Mears  1,948  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co.  1,920  0 0 

Shurmur  . . 1,899  0 0 

Nightingale,  Albert  Embankment 

(accepted)  1,866  0 0 

For  distempering,  whitening,  and  other  works  at  (the 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devons-road,  Bromley, 
for  the  managers.  Messrs.  A.  &C.  Harston.  architects 

Ellis  & Co £380  0 0 

Stevenson 269  0 0 

A W Derby  24.8  rt  0 

W.  Wythe,  Tlalston  (accepted)  246  10  0 

or  proposed  residence,  Union-street,  Maidstone,  forMr. 
F.  W.  Kooson.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Stephens,  architect  — 

Avard.  Maidstone £1,197  0 0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone 1,170  0 0 

Elmore,  Maidstone  . ...  1.160  0 0 

Wallis  iCIements,  Maidstone  1,157  O 0 

White  A Jov,  Maidstone 1.130  10  0 

Simmonds,  Maidstone  . 1,122  0 0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone  (accepted) 1,085  0 0 


Mi 


For  tho  erection  of  ten  new  houses,  Bromley,  Kent,  for 
Richard  Smith.  Mr.  James  Dudley,  architect  :— 
Bamford  £2,195  A rt 


H.  L.  Holloway 
W.  H.  Durrant 

Grubb  

Batch  ell  

Payne  


2,170  0 0 
2,159  0 0 
2,075  0 0 
1,966  0 0 
1,920  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  dwelling-house,  No.  83.  New- 
stroet,  Deptford,  and  repairs  to  four  houses  adjacent, 
for  Mr.  Richard  Smith.  Mr.  James  Dudley,  architect 

W.  H.  Durrant  £1,657  0 0 

W.  Bamford 1,610  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  1,567  0 0 

For  new  wine  vaults  to  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Co.’s  dis 
tillery,  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell.  Messrs.  Crickmay  A 
.Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nixon  A Raven 

Dove  Bros £6,395  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons  6,187  0 0 

Brass  6.151  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  5,790  0 0 

Holland  A Hanncn  5,568  0 0 

Bangs 6,543  0 0 

For  new  parish  room  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Angell  Town, 
Brixton.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect..  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Room.  Vestibule. 

Taylor  £1,030  0 0 ...  £55  0 0 

Brass  997  0 0 50  0 0 

Conder  997  0 0 65  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons... 

Dove  Bros 


875  0 0 


60  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Dummer  Rectory,  Hants, 
for  the  Rev,  G.  Jones,  M.A.  Messrs.  Hugh  E.  Haynbird 
A Sons,  architects,  Basingstoke  : — 

Pusev  £464  0 0 

Tigwell  449  10  0 

Blunden  395  0 0 

Tew  386  0 0 

Sims  378  0 0 

Mussell  white  368  10  0 

Wilks,  North  Walt  hum  365  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Mill  House,  Old 
Basing.  Hants,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith.  Messrs.  Hugh  E. 
Raynbird  A Sons,  architects  : — 

Blunden £392  0 0 

Sims 376  18  0 

Wilks  371  0 0 

Mussell  white  . 349  10  0 

Harris  A Shumwood  (accepted)  332  10  7 


For  alterations  and  additions  in  Queen’s-road,  Hastings 
forMr.  John  Gallop.  Mr.  If.  Ward,  architect 

Jenkins  £385  0 0 

Elliott  A Warmnn  353  0 0 

Aviss  325  0 0 

C.  A E.  Harman  (accepted) 315  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  Spring  Hill  House,  St. 
Mary  Bourne,  Hants,  for  Colonel  Cator.  Mr.  A.  W.  Gal- 
braith, architect : — 

Weeks,  Whitchurch  £851  0 0 

8ealey,  Whitchurch  (accepted)  770  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  five 
cottages,  stabling,  Ac.,  at  Loampit  Vale,  Lewisham,  for 
Mr.  H.  J.  Perry,  Reading.  Mr.  W.  Warren,  architect  -. — 

Humphreys  £3,170  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  3.150  0 0 

Hanks 2.979  0 0 

Jerrard  2,979  0 0 

Redman  . ....  2.89!)  0 0 

II.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  ...  2,825  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  tho  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  ]>er  annum. 
/‘repaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
" ‘ ’isher,  46.  Catherine-strcet,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigli  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  . 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster, 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portlaud-placc,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamdcn,  Ihnin- 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn- 
chambers,  17,  Feuchurcb-strect,  E.C.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

n.  & S.— H.  S.  8.— O.  J — Mr.  P.— W.  B.  P.— J.  A S.— K.  W.  W.— 
f.  J.  C— H.  B.  M — R.  O.-O.  SI.  — A.  W.  G — T.  T.  — VV.  IT.  W.— 
V.  P.  O.— J.  D — H.  E.  R.  & Sous — H.  A Co.— H.  W.— Dr.  SI  — R.  W. 
-E.  P.  L.  B.— R.  W.— X.  T.  J.  R — W.  H.  B.— A.  (shall  be  considered). 
— S.  H.  (next  week).— R.  B.  SI.  (will  appear  first  opportunity). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 


publication. 
We  : 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  i 


nd  giving 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISE5IENT3. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6<l. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
,o  obtained  on  a 


Ac.  i 


j the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  64. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  "The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  ca'/ed  for.  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Wei 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Wei 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  King-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  bo  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  S T O D A It  T & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte.  -The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  coursesjrailway  arches, warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
canaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt.  ■ 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


I®  ® 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN”  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Buildere.  -r  A\-nA\r  Q u 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  LUA  O.Ei. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F,  BRABY  & CO., 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 


VIE1LLE  MONTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER 


NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS., 


PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 


CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Satitrdat,  Jcse  10,  1382. 
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The  Tombs  of  the  Giants , and  the  Altars 
of  an  Early  Faith. 

undying  interest 
attaches  to  that 
mysterious  order 
of  a forgotten 
architecture  to 
•which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  an 
altogether  un- 
exceptionable 
name.  If  we 
say  “ megalithic 
work,”  we  have, 
on  the  ono  hand,  tho  difficulty  to  encounter 
that  some  of  the  most  stupendous  megalithic 
works  known  to  be  extant  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  which  we  speak  ; while, 
on  tho  other,  much  work  of  anything  but  a 
colossal  type  is  included  within  its  limits.  If 
we  say  “rude  stone  monuments,”  wo  beg  the 
question.  In  the  case  of  the  most  famous,  and 
one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  English 
examples,  unmistakable  traces  of  careful 
masonry,  in  the  form  of  mortise  and  tenon 
j joints,  are  known  to  exist ; and  it  is,  at  all 
events,  a sustainable  theory  that  tho  main 
structures  at  Avebury,  as  well  as  at  Stone- 
henge, were  reared  of  wrought  stone,  and  that 
the  present  rude  irregularity  of  the  giant  blocks 
is  due  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of  centuries 
of  exposure  to  tho  weather.  Nor  do  wo  see 
that  it  has  anywhere  been  proved  that  the 
I builders  who  could  mortise  together  the  tri- 
lithons  of  Stonehenge  were  unable  to  construct 
timber  trusses  that  might  roof  much,  or  even 
the  whole,  of  the  area  within  a circular  wall, 
of  which  tho  solid  stone  panels  only  are  left, 
j and  left  in  a state  of  decay.  We  are  not  assert- 
i ing  that  so  it  was;  but  tho  negative  is  only 
I supported  ab  ignorantid.  “ Prehistoric  re- 
j mains,”  again,  is  a term  that  will  be  objected 
H to  by  those  who  argue  that  tho  mighty  cells  of 
l Avebury  were  erected  in  a week  by  a victorious 
J but  illiterate  army,  as  the  memorial  of  the  last 
|i  of  the  twelve  great  battles  fought  by  Arthur, — 

i a theory,  by  tho  bye,  which  has  the  inconveni- 
| ence  of  showing  a retreat,  instead  of  an  advance, 

I by  the  victor,  after  each  battle.  Even  the  very 
ji  word  “ monument  ” may  be  demurred  to.  For 

how  can  those  things  be  memorials,  of  which 
| date,  purport,  origin,  and  mode  of  execution, 
kj  arc  all  alike  hidden  in  the  night  of  doubt  ? 
I;  “ Paleolithic  remains,”  again,  which  seems  to 
be  almost  an  unexceptionable  term,  has  been 
: anticipated,  by  being  referred  to  tools  and 
ij  weapons,  rather  than  to  buildings.  Nor  will 
i'  any  title  be  altogether  adequate  which  fails  to 
k include  those  earthworks  which,  though  in 
ji  many  instances  their  remains  are  rough,  be- 
|.|  token  in  well-known  examples  an  accuracy  and 

ii  finish  in  design  and  in  execution,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  great  railway  embankments  of  our 
days  seem  the  production  of  hasty  bunglers. 

It  is  not,  howevor,  our  present  object  to 


dogmatise,  or  even  to  theorise.  We  wish  to  say 
a few  words  which  may  be  of  use,  as  the  French 
say,  pour  servir  ; to  point  out  the  direction  in 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries which  may  throw  light  on  a difficult 
subject  have  yet  to  be  made.  And  wo  desire  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  those  most  recent,  and 
as  yet  little  known,  discoveries  and  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
dissipate  much  of  the  assumption  that  is  at 
present  allowed  to  pass  without  question. 

Using,  therefore,  indifferently,  the  ordinary 
phrases  of  “ rude  stone  monuments,”  “ mega- 
lithic structures,”  and  the  like,  under  the  reserve 
before  indicated,  onr  first  remark  applies  to  the 
geological  relations  of  these  remains.  We  are 
not  prepared,  and  we  know  no  one  who  is  pre- 
pared, to  speak  with  anything  like  exhaustive 
knowledge  on  the  point.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  we  hesitate  to  bring  forward  our  own 
views,  lest  we  should  err  by  too  hasty  generalisa- 
tion. But  we  are  sure  that  no  genuine  and  un- 
prejudiced student  of  the  subject  can  contradict 
us  when  we  urge  the  importance  of  a geological 
survey  of  the  existing  cromlechs  and  their  con- 
geners. By  this  proposed  study  we  seek  to 
ascertain  three  distinct  sets  of  facts.  First,  we 
want  to  refer  all  structures  of  the  kind  to  the 
sea  level,  by  stating  their  elevation  above  it 
in  each  case.  Secondly,  we  desire  to  ascer- 
tain the  geological  formation  on  which  each 
such  structure  stands,  and  has  apparently 
been  erected.  Are  there  any,  for  example, 
reared  on  later  strata  than  the  chalk,  and  if  so, 
where,  and  on  what  precise  beds?  Thirdly, 
what  are  tho  lithological  characters  of  the 
stones  used,  and  whence  have  they  been 
derived  ? Thus,  at  Stonehenge  there  are  eleven 
stones  of  the  inner  circle  which  are  locally 
called  “blue  stones.”  They  are  portions  of 
igneous  rocks,  none  resembling  which  are  found 
nearer  than  Cornwall  or  than  Ireland.  The  larger 
blocks,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  ruin,  are  of 
a fine  grit-stone,  which  has  the  local  name  of 
“ sarsen.”  These  stones  are  described  as  forming 
“ a local  deposit  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys 
between  Salisbury  and  Swindon.”  A clerical 
writer  on  Avebury  evolved  a theory  that  they 
were  excreted  from  the  chalk  during  the  deluge. 
They  form,  however,  objects  of  a distinctly 
recognisable  lithological  class,  no  trace  of  tho 
natural  occurrence  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Wiltshire.  Whence  did  they  come  ? It  is  a 
question  for  the  geologist  to  answer.  That 
they  were,  at  some  remote  period,  borne  on 
floes  of  ice,  and  dropped  over  the  surface  of 
what  are  now  the  Wiltshire  downs,  is  one 
theory.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  the 
only  alternative  that  has  been  offered  to  that  of 
intelligent  transport.  As  to  their  being  scattered 
over  the  downs,  the  close  localisation  of  the 
deposits  at  such  places  as  the  “Grey  Wethers” 
and  other  localities  near  Marlborough,  as  well  as 
the  details  of  their  positions,  are  so  remarkable 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  in  our  miuds  that  we 


have  in  such  spots  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns. 
However  that  may  be,  a possible  geological 
explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  stones,  and  a 
definite  tracing  of  them  to  their  native  sources, 
are  yet  desiderata , in  our  total  ignorance  of 
which  we  are  but  ill  prepared  to  start  or  main- 
tain a theory.  The  vast  stones  used  for  the 
cellce  at  Avebury  are  17  ft.  or  18  ft.  square. 
Were  they  dropped  by  melting  icebergs  at  the 
Bpot,  and  none  like  to  them  dropped  elsewhere  ? 
If  we  are  purely  and  simply  ignorant,  let  us 
admit  it.  But  let  us  not  veil  our  ignorance  by 
the  use  of  such  expressions  a3  “ local  deposits.” 

The  next  point  on  which  wo  wish  to  insist  is, 
that  the  subject  is  one  far  too  vast  to  admit  of 
any  hasty  generalisation  as  to  time.  The  as- 
sumption that  all  these  remains  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  epoch  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
made.  Proof  is  necessary,  beforo  such  a state- 
ment can  be  accepted  as  a canon.  As  to  that, 
indeed,  we  are  about  to  adduce  what  we  think 
must  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  an 
opposite  view.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  if  it  be 
possible  to  find  a tribe  of  men  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
menhirs,  dolmens,  or  any  structures  of  the  sort, 
we  have  yet  to  establish  the  fact  of  any  con- 
nexion between  them,  either  in  blood  or  in  time, 
and  the  builders  of  thoso  giant  structures  in 
what  are  now  the  British  islands,  of  which  not 
even  a name  lingers  to  indicate  the  antiquity 
or  the  origin, — since  such  names  as  we  have  are, 
for  the  moat  part,  what  the  philologist  must 
regard  as  purely  casual,  and  quite  disconnected 
with  any  tradition  of  origin. 

The  discoveries  to  which  wo  refer  have  the 
unexpected  result  of  connecting,  if  not  the 
erection,  yet  certainly  the  veneration,  of  a 
hitherto  little-known,  though  very  large  group 
of  menhirs,  dolmens,  and  tho  like,  with  a Semitic 
people,  and  that  at  a definite  point  of  time ; 
that  is  to  say,  some  thirty-four  centuries  ago. 

In  September,  1881,  the  attention  of  the 
Engineer  officer  commanding  the  survey  of 
Eastern  Syria  was  for  some  days  wholly 
devoted  to  the  wonderful  rude  stone  monu- 
ments which  he  discovered  in  the  district  of 
Heshbon.  West  of  Jordan  none  of  these  struc- 
tures exist,  with  the  exception  of  a few  in  the 
barbarous,  and  never  wholly  Judaised,  region  of 
Galilee.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  account 
of  the  iconoclastic  reform  under  Hezekiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxi.  1),  when  the  holy  places  and 
the  pillars  were  destroyed,  unmistakably  indi- 
cates the  destruction  of  the  two  classes  of 
structure  known  as  the  dolmens  and  the  menhirs. 
Four  words  are  used  in  the  sacred  text,  which 
are  translated  “images,”  “groves,”  “high 
places,”  and  “ altars.”  The  last  two  words  are, 
Bamoth,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  not 
originally  an  Aramaic  word,  though  he  con- 
nects it  with  the  Greek  /3w/j  or,  and  applies  it  to 
any  sanctuary  or  fane,  as  well  as  to  a height, 
and  to  a fortress  or  castle;  and  Mizobechoth, 
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“pillars,”  or  “things  set  upright.”  These 
•words  (n'lD3  and  nri3*D)  are  used  in  Numbers 
xrii.  41,  and  xxiii.  1 ; and  the  occurrence  of  the 
two  megalithic  forms  of  the  dolmen  and  the 
menhir,  thickly  besprinkled  over  the  mountain 
heights  that  correspond  minutely  with  the  indi- 
cations of  locality  given  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  results  of 
the  recent  exploration  of  Moab.  Wo  must  re- 
fer to  the  quarterly  statements  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  for  January  and  for  April, 
1SS2,  for  the  details,  which  are  numerous  and 
minute.  The  outcome  of  the  discovery  is,  that 
those  spots  which  are  indicated  in  the  sacred 
text  as  held  specially  sacred  by  the  Moabites ; 
as  visited  by  Balaam  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
crating the  Israelites  (whose  encampment  might 
be  observed  from  these  mountain  stations  on 
the  plain  below),  and  of  which  the  second  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bamoth 
Baal,  are  thickly  spread  with  megalithic  re- 
mains. These  include  seven  distinct  kinds, 
which  it  is  instructive  to  compare  with  the 
classification  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  That  gentle- 
man distinguishes  five  main  groups  of  early 
monumental  work, — viz.  (1)  tumuli,  (2)  dol- 
mens, (3)  circles,  (4)  avenues,  and  (5)  menhirs; 
and  gives  species,  or  subdivisions,  of  each. 
Captain  Conder  has  distributed  his  discoveries 
into  seven  groups, — viz.  (1)  dolmens,  or  crom- 
lechs ; (2)  menhirs,  or  standing  stones ; (3) 
cubical  stones,  in  circles  or  standing  alone; 
(4)  circles  of  rude  stones;  (5)  rude  pillars; 
(6)  cairns ; (7)  disc  stones. 

In  comparing  the  two  classifications  we  shall 
see  that  the  omission  of  cairns  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son may  be  regarded  either  as  an  oversight,  or 
as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  these  rude  piles 
of  stones  are,  for  some  reason,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  rude  stone 
system.  The  avenues,  which  form  so  important 
a feature  in  our  English  palaeolithic  works,  are 
not  mentioned  as  found  in  Syria.  The  rude 
stone  circles  may  be  regarded  as  humble 
examples  of  that  mode  of  structure  which 
assumes  so  much  dignity  at  Avebury  and  at 
Stonehenge.  A remarkable  instance  at  Minyeh, 
30  ft.  across,  which  is  figured  by  Captain  Conder 
(Quarterly  Statement,  April,  p.  72),  has  an 
arrangement  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  nave 
and  chancel  in  the  earliest  Celtic  churches,  and 
should  be  compared  with  the  Irish  “double 
bee-hived  cells”  figured  by  Mr.  Anderson  in 
“ Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times.”  The 
cubical  stones  form,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Eastern,  as  compared  with 
the  Western,  system.  And  the  disc  stones 
appear,  at  present,  as  another  Eastern  peculi- 
arity. 

Of  these  groups  of  structures  the  dolmens  are 
the  most  numerous  in  Moab.  “ In  Wady  Hesb&n 
there  are  50;  round  W&dy  Jideid  are  groups 
which  give  a total  of  about  150.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Zerka  M'ain  there  is  a large  group, 
numbering  some  150.  At  Mount  Nebo  there 
are  only  a very  few,  in  connexion  with  a large 
stone  circle  and  cairn.”  In  all,  there  are  from 
600  to  700,  divided  into  soven  distinct  groups, 
each  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fine 
springs,  and  of  hill  tops  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view.  The  very  name  used  in  the  Penta- 
teuch yet  lingers  on  the  ground.  A remarkable 
menhir,  8 ft.  high,  4 ft.  G in.  broad,  and  about 
2 ft.  thick,  which  stands  alone  on  a flat  plateau 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zerka  M’&in,  is  still 
called  Hajr  el  Mansub,  or  the  erected  stone,  an 
Arabic  name  closely  allied  to  tho  word  before 
translated  “ pillars,”  or  “ standing  stones.” 

The  occurrence  of  circles  of  menhirs,  in 
which  a single  dolmen  is  interposed  as  if  it  were 
a door  or  cella,  is  another  noteworthy  feature 
of  this  remarkable  group  of  monuments.  And 
the  term  “ El  Mareighat,”  or  “ the  smeared,” 
which  is  still  applied  to  the  menhir  circle  by 
the  Arabs,  affords  a lingering  testimony  to  the 
rites  of  the  ancient  worship ; whether,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  metzebah  erected  by  Jacob, 
on  which  he  ponred  oil  (Gen.  xxviii.  18), 
or  as  in  that  of  the  triple  erection  of  seven 
metzeboths  by  Balak,  on  each  of  which 
Balaam  shed  the  blood  of  a bullock  and 
of  a ram.  Connected  -with  this  ancient  rite, 
we  note  the  occurrence  of  cup-shaped  hol- 
lows in  some  of  the  menhirs ; the  application 
of  the  name  Hajr-ed-Dnmm  (stone  of  blood) 
to  a cromlech  in  Galilee  ; and  the  very  frequent 
presence  of  basins,  or  hollows,  in  the  table 
stones  of  many  of  the  dolmens.  Similar  hol- 
lows are  often  formed  in  the  surface  of  the 
rock  itself,  beside  these  monuments ; and  the 
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frequent  occurrence  of  these  cup-shaped,  hol- 
lows in  Palestine,  which  for  many  years  puzzled 
the  Survey  party,  may  be  thought  to  mark  the 
sites  of  dolmens  or  menhirs  which  were  de- 
stroyed according  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Pentateuch  (Deut.  xii.  3).  It  maybe  suggested 
that  the  prohibition  to  use  an  iron  tool  upon 
the  altar  stone  (Deut.  xxvii.  5;  Exod.  xx.  25; 
Joshua  viii.  31)  may  have  had  reference  to  the 
pagan  rite.  Of  the  disc  stones,  one  of  10  ft.  G in. 
iu  diameter,  was  pierced  with  a hole  of  2 ft. 
diameter  in  the  midst.  Others  were  without 
any  holes. 

Whoever  raised  tho  menhirs  and  dolmens  of 
Moab,  the  history  of  the  Bible,  as  illustrated  by 
the  recent  discoveries  of  the  Survey  party 
under  Captain  Conder,  assures  us  of  tho  fact 
of  their  use  as  implements  of  worship  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  exodus.  The  removal 
of  these  monuments  in  Palestine,  in  obedience 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Law,  is  a fact  hardly 
to  be  questioned.  But  the  extraordinary  range 
in  time  which  is  covered  by  the  observance  of 
this  kind  of  stone  worship  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  of  the  lingering  of  similar  erections  and 
observances  among  the  Arabs  to  the  present 
day ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  the  dolmens  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  “the  giants.” 

For  it  is  only  the  Rabbinical  pointing  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era  which  led  St. 
Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  UHJ7, 
which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
(iii.  11)  by  the  Latin  lect  us,  whence  the  English 
translators  took  the  w'ord  “ bedstead,”  although 
the  word,  recurring  twice  in  the  same  way,  is 
differently  pointed  each  time.  The  word  trans- 
lated “ iron  ” is  derived  from  a root  meaning  to 
transfix;  but  a very  closely  similar  word  is  used 
by  the  Talmudical  writers  to  signify  “prince.” 
That  “his  vault  was  the  vault  of  a prince,” 
or  that  it  was  a vault  of  rock,  -would  probably 
be  a better  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
than  that  of  the  Vulgate.  St.  Jerome  does  not 
attempt  a literal  translation,  for  he  omits  the 
double  use  of  tho  Hebrew  word.  However  this 
may  be,  the  mention  made  of  tho  “remnant,” 
or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  of  the  “ eminence, 
of  the  Rephaim,”  carries  back  the  imagination 
to  very  ancient  times.  To  say  nothing  here  of 
the  marvellous  legends  of  the  size  and  might  of 
Og,  King  of  Bashan,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Gemara  of  the  tract  Beracoth  of  the  Talmud, 
sacred  and  profane  literature  both  glance  back 
to  the  early  times  of  the  Rephaim,  Titans,  or 
giants.  For  a dolmen,  12  ft.  by  5 ft.  4 in.  would 
not  be  an  out-of-the-way  size.  One  was  mea- 
sured at  Amman  13  ft.  by  11  ft.  on  the  top 
stone.  It  had  four  large  shallow  basins  formed 
in  it  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft.  in  length,  and  about  12  in. 
deep,  and  channels  led  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  stone,  which  is  tilted  considerably  out  of  the 
level,  to  one  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
We  do  not  wish  to  run  any  analogy  to  death,  or 
to  insist  either  on  translation  or  on  inference. 
But  the  lingering  of  the  tradition  of  the  giants 
amid  these  early  forms  of  megalithic  work 
seems  to  us  to  concur  with  much  that  is  to  be 
observed  in  our  own  country  to  indicate  an 
origin  for  these  structures  disconnected  with 
any  races  known  to  us  to  have  dwelt  amid 
their  shadows,  even  if  later  peoples  adopted 
the  haunts  of  an  ancient  worship  for  the 
performance  of  their  own  rites. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  is  a fanciful  mode 
of  approaching  a serious  subject.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  known  and  indis- 
putable facts  are  more  strange  than  the  wildest 
fiction.  We  are,  most  of  us,  familiar  from  our 
childhood  with  the  language  of  that  ancient 
book  which  has  been,  in  its  actual  English  form, 
in  the  hands  of  our  forefathers  since  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ; while  it  has  been  known, 
in  its  Latin  translation,  to  tho  Catholic  Church 
from  the  time  of  Constantine.  From  that  Em- 
peror’s date  to  our  own,  neither  pilgrim  nor 
crusader,  monk  nor  bishop,  churchman  nor  man 
of  letters,  has  been  able  to  explain  many  of  the 
topographical  references  with  which  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Prophetic  books  are  filled.  A few 
English  gentlemen,  each,  no  doubt,  happy  in 
some  theory  of  his  own, — for  who  that  took 
not  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to  form  some 
hypothesis  would  have  devoted  time  and  money 
to  its  elucidation  ? — under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  presidency  of  his 
Grace  tho  Archbishop  of  York,  drew  together 
with  the  aim  of  collecting  the  topographical 
information  necessary  to  the  full  understanding 
of  the  sacred  text.  The  highly  - educated 
scientific  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  by  the 


consent  of  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
furnished  the  surveyors, — who,  by  a curious 
coincidence  that  it  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion, were  placed  under  the  command  of  an 
officer  who  is  a descendant  of  the  first  Christian 
knight  that  was  slain  in  the  first  Crusade. 
After  seven  years  of  partially  interrupted  work, 
a map  of  Palestine,  equal  in  scale,  in  accuracy, 
and  in  beauty,  to  the  Ordnance  map  of  England, 
was  given  to  Christendom.  Within  three  years 
of  its  completion,  and  before  the  accompanying 
memoir  was  through  the  press,  the  same  officer 
started  on  the  survey  of  Eastern  Syria.  The 
air- drawn  lines  of  tho  trigonometric  survey 
were  pushed  over  Jordan;  and  Bamoth  Baal, 

“ the  top  of  Pisgah  on  the  field  of  Zephim,” 
and  “ the  top  of  Peor  that  looketh  toward 
Jeshimon,”  have  been  linked  by  tho  magic 
power  of  the  theodolite  with  Kum  Sartabeh, 
Jebel  Kuruntal,  aud  the  already  surveyed 
mountains  of  Palestine.  And  there,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  ancient  soothsayer  “lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents 
according  to  their  tribes,”  are  found  circles,  and 
dolmens,  and  menhirs  that  were  tho  sacred 
places  of  a worship  older  than  Judaism.  Whether 
the  altars  erected  by  Balak  are  now'  standing, 
whether  they  took  the  form  of  dolmen  or  of 
menhir,  of  ft lopoQ  of  earth,  or  of  pyro  of  wood, 
and  whether  tho  seven  stone  monuments  on  the 
plateau  above  Air  Minyeh  may  be  actually 
one  of  the  groups  of  seven  erected  by  Balak, 
may  be  in  doubt.  But  that  the  Bamoth  Baal 
now  photographed  by  Lieutenant  Mantell  were 
existing  and  venerated  in  the  time  of  Moses,  j 
there  seems  no  room  for  even  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  very  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
words  is  identified  by  the  Survey. 

That  this  is  a great  gain  both  to  Biblical 
explanation  and  to  Oriental  archaeology  there  | 
can  be  no  dispute.  We  have  not  now  room 
to  enter  into  the  fascinating  subject  of  the  I 
light  which  Oriental,  and  notably  Indian,  study 
throws  on  the  symbolism  of  tho  dolmen  and  of 
the  menhir.  But  there  is  quite  enough  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  more  than  enough  in  the 
Talmud,  to  confirm  the  indications  hinted  at  by 
Captain  Condor.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  cairn  I 
•with  the  worship  of  Nebo,  or  Mercury  (akin  I 
to  tho  Terminal  God  of  Western  nations),  no  j 
student  of  the  Talmud  can  be  ignorant.  The 
symbolism  of  the  menhir  is  not  now  for  the  first  I 
time  to  be  insisted  on.  What  will  be  most  fresh  I 
to  many  English  archaeologists  is  the  connexion  I 
now  suggested  between  the  dolmen,  the  area  or  | 
chest,  and  the  plain  cubical  stone,  as  the  sym-  [ 
bols  ^of  Allat,  Venus,  Diana,  or  tho  great  f 
mother-goddess,  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  West.  I 
And  it  is  not  without  interest,  as  bearing  on  the  I 
subject  of  the  vast  range  in  time  over  which  I 
the  rites  practised  on  the  dolmen  aud  menhir  | 
sites  range,  that  while  there  is  a record  of  the  | 
performance  of  human  sacrifice  in  Moab  as  late  f 
as  the  date  of  the  Moabite  stone  (2  Kings  iii.  27)  ; I 
and  while  the  seven  altars  of  Balak  are  closely  | 
connected  with  the  rites  of  the  worship  of  t 
Chiun,  Saturn,  or  Moloch,  to  whom  human  | 
sacrifices  were  offered,  such  an  amelioration  of 
the  ancient  ferocity  that  may  be  thought  to  | 
have  been  originally  associated  with  the  menhir  | 
had  occurred  by  the  date  of  the  exodus  that  on  f| 
the  supreme  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Balaam  | 
we  hear  of  no  blood  being  shed  but  that  of  | 
bullocks  and  of  rams. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  our  purpose  to  insist  that  0 
all  dolmens  were  shrines,  or  that  all  menhirs  I 
were  either  idols  or  altars.  Rather  should  we  | 
suggest  that  around  the  primary  form  of  the  fl 
Ark  and  of  the  Pillar  gathered  praying-places,  | 
and  tombs,  and  shrines ; or  even  treasuries  and  » 
dwelling-places.  But  that  the  central  ideas  of 
the  dolmen,  the  menhir,  and  the  cairn  were  M 
those  of  a very  ancient  religion,  which  (little  | 
though  it  be  suspected  by  the  ordinary  European)  :i 
is  yet  living  and  powerful  in  India  ; that  these  U 
traditions  connect  the  ancient  astrological  wor- 
ship, the  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  the  licentious 
orgies  of  Baal  Peor,  the  Babylonish  worship  i 
described  by  Herodotus,  the  Paganism  over- 
thrown by  Mohammed,  and  the  vast  remnants 
of  the  almost  inconceivable  magnificence  of 
Avebury  and  of  Stonehenge,  we  think  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt.  The  survey  of  these  ruins  ! 
will  be  looked  for  with  extreme  interest.  As  ! 
far  as  we  are  at  present  aware,  no  system  of 
orientation  has  yet  been  discovered  to  exist. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  introduction  of 
orientation  may  be  held  to  indicate  a change  h 
from  planetary  to  solar  worship.  No  orienta- 
tion is  naturally  connected  with  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  moon,’ 
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THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OP 
DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

WnEN  first,  not  long  since,  the  conception 
of  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  was  made 
known  in  Paris,  the  universal  opinion  expressed 
was  in  favour  of  the  immediate  formation  there 
of  a Museum  resembling  our  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  Paris,  which  already  boasts  so 
many  choice  collections  of  works  of  art,  fairly 
had  to  admit  that  she  possessed  no  such  insti- 
tution as  that  we  owe  in  such  great  part  to  the 
energy  of  one  who  has  only  within  a few  weeks 
died,  full  of  honour,  Sir  Henry  Cole.  Reflec- 
tion has  since  shown  our  neighbours  that  to 
attempt  such  a scheme  was  out  of  place  ; the 
authorities  have  determined  to  confine  them- 
selves solely  to  the  speciality  of  “ Decorative 
Art”  in  its  bearings  on  the  so-called  art-manu- 
factures of  the  country.  With  this  view,  an 
innovation  lias  been  introduced  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a yearly  exhibition  held  at  the  same 
time,  and,  though  separate,  in  the  same  building 
as  tho  annual  Salon,  and  devoted  entirely  to 
the  productions  of  decorative  art.  This  year’s 
Exhibition  brilliantly  opens  the  series,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  we  sincerely  trust  may  lead  on 
our  side  of  the  Channel  to  a companion  institu- 
tion. As  with  our  neighbours,  our  artists  are 
turning  their  attention  more  than  ever, — or 
rather  only  as  they  did  in  the  past, — to  the 
subject  of  decorative  art,  which  can  ill  be 
shown  in  our  existing  picture  exhibitions,  while, 
in  an  entirely  different  direction,  tho  impetus 
given  to  the  production  of  decorative  objects 
of  every  nature  has  already  called  forth,  and  is 
daily  calling  forth,  fresh  artistic  talent  that 
requires  encouragement  and  formation. 

This  first  exhibition  of  the  decorativo  arts 
boldly  embraces  almost  all  the  existing  types  of 
decorative  art.  Hero  we  see  exhibited  a large 
number  of  decorative  panels  by  some  of  the  best 
known  painters, — important  works  intended  for 
public  buildings,  such  as  M.  Carolus  Duran’s 
colossal  ceiling,  painted  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  for  the  Palace  of  the  Senate  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  shown  here  in  the  position  it 
will  occupy,  with  a companion  canvas  for  the 
same  building  by  M.  Robert  Fleury, — both  im- 
portant works,  which,  however  open  to  criticism 
they  may  be,  belong  to  a school  of  decorative 
art  the  traditions  of  which  arc  still  kept  alive 
abroad  by  magnificent  commissions  such  as 
these.  M.  Gervex  exhibits  a number  of  the 
important  decorative  paintings  for  the  mairic, 
or  town-hall,  of  La  Yillettc,  for  which,  in  tho 
competition  referred  to  by  us  at  the  time  it  was 
held,  he  showed  himself  so  ably  fitted.  To 
display  both  M.  Carolus  Duran’s  ceiling  and 
that  of  M.  Gervex,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  old  - fashioned  plan  of  a mirror 
has  been  -wisely  adopted.  Round  the  rooms 
in  which  these  paintings  are  exhibited,  are 
further  shown  the  original  chalk  and  other  studies 
made  for  the  completed  works.  M.  Mazerolles, 
the  talented  painter  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Theatre 
Frangais,  is  -well  represented,  as  also  M.  Regamey 
and  M.  De  Nittis,  while  M.  Galland,  Professor 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts,  whose  name  and 
work  arc  not  unknown  in  London  has,  every  one 
■will  be  glad  to  see,  left  at  the  exhibition  the 
mass  of  picturesque  and  masterly  sketches, 
chalk  studies,  and  decorativo  designs  which 
last  year  formed  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the 
museum.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  a very  large 
piece  of  modern  tapestry  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bracquenie,  for,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  H6tel  de 
Yillc  of  Brussels,  and  which,  produced  in  that 
home  of  the  tapestry-weaver’s  art,  shows  us 
that  if  the  glories  of  tho  past  cannot  be 
| equalled,  its  traditions  have  not  been  allowed 
I to  die  out.  In  this  same  room  there  are 
numerous  other  designs  for  the  loom,  some  of 
Belgian,  some  of  French  origin,  more  than 
amply  sufficient  to  rouse  in  our  Royal  Tapestry 
Works  a spirit  of  emulation  which  should  pre- 
serve them,  we  trust,  from  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Mosaic, 
j Surrounded  by  a large  number  of  pictures,  all 
essentially  of  what  we  call  a decorativo 
: character,  M.  Gerdme’s  grand  bronze  figure  of 
tho  Roman  gladiator,  — reproduced  by  the 
j painter  from  his  familiar  picture  of  “ Pollice 
J Yerso,” — shows,  what  sculptors  have  been  ever 
j ready  to  admit,  how  successfully  a painter, 
i when  he  is  a true  artist,  can  excel  when  he 
j takes  the  modelling-tool  and  chisel  in  hand. 

The  section  devoted  to  drawings  of  decorative 
i architecture,  if  not  large,  and  in  taste  very 
: French,  according  to  our  English  ideas,  still  not 
I unfitly  displays  one  of  the  most  important 


branches  of  the  decorative  arts  which  the  exhi- 
bition is  intended  to  encourage;  aword,too,  isdue 
to  the  introduction  of  photographs  of  executed 
works.  Among  the  drawings  not  the  least  in- 
teresting is  that  which  shows  the  whole  interior 
construction  of  tho  colossal  figure  of  Liberty 
which  M.  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor,  is  setting  up 
in  the  workshops  of  MM.  Gaget  and  Gautier, 
to  be  placed  in  a year  or  so  on  Bedloe  Island  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  Bay.  To  the  designs 
for  the  potter  and  ceramic  artist,  arranged  on  a 
special  screen,  a similar  remark  to  that  passed 
on  the  architectural  drawings  is  applicable; 
they  represent  another  important  branch  of  the 
decorative  arts,  and  as  such  have  not  been 
omitted  from  the  exhibition. 

A case  is  devoted  to  tho  display  of  a number 
of  specimens  of  purely  artistic  jewelry.  The 
gold  and  silver  damascene  work,  were  it  not 
that  tho  Spaniards  have  still  retained  the  art, 
would  certainly  give  to  the  French  tho  first 
place  as  revivers  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  the  forms  of  decorativo  art.  There  are 
several  other  specimens  of  similar  refined  and 
truly  artistic  work  (among  these  a sword-hilt  of 
chiselled  steel)  such  as  it  seems  the  French 
alone  can  produce. 

A room  in  the  Exhibition  has  been  specially 
set  aside  for  the  display  of  a number  of  modern 
objects  of  decorative  art  of  the  choicer  nature, 
works  in  crystal,  ivory,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
and  very  rich  is  the  general  effect ; it  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  for  the  cultivated  eye,  and 
especially,  we  suspect,  that  of  the  English 
visitor,  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  this  result 
of  so  much  expenditure  and  undoubted  talent. 
The  French  are  equally  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
it  is  in  a measure  to  correct  and  sober  the  taste 
of  their  skilful  industrial  artists  that  these 
exhibitions  have  been  instituted. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  wanting  the 
choicest  examples  for  study,  from  the  delicate 
Classic  terra-cotta  figures  from  Tanagra  side  by 
side  with  the  scarcely  less  fragile  lekuthoi,  the 
choicest  products  of  tho  Greek  potter’s  art  down 
to  the  Japanese  drawings  of  Hoku-sai,  with  all 
the  intermediate  representations  of  art,  Classic, 
Christian,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Deca- 
dence ; Northern,  Southern,  Eastern,  and 
Western ; and  each  just  in  sufficient  quantity 
not  to  bewilder  the  mind,  but  to  furnish  the 
student  characteristic  examples  of  each  period 
of  art. 

As  one  enters  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
huge  cast  of  the  wonderful  door  of  the  great 
Buddhist  Tope  of  Sanchi,  a generous  gift  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  is  further 
represented  in  the  Exhibition  by  a loan  of  some 
valuable  Persian  metal  work.  On  the  landing, 
in  several  cases,  are  displayed  a number  of 
exquisitely  illuminated  Persian  manuscripts 
from  the  library  of  Firmin-Didot,  models  of  a 
decorative  art  that  perhaps  possesses  no  rival 
for  colour,  suggestiveness,  and  simplicity.  In 
the  first  room  are  gathered  a collection 
of  Italian  Renaissance  bronze  works, — models, 
again,  in  their  style  of  decorative  beauty,  only 
surpassed  by  the  large  and  important  collection 
contributed  by  M.  Greau,  of  Classical  and 
Gaulish  works  in  metal, — a gathering  of  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  and  spoken  of  at  the  time  they 
were  first  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  Paris.  A 
Roman  bronze  car,  or,  rather,  the  fragments 
pieced  together  on  a wooden  foundation,  is  a 
rare  specimen  of  Classic  decorative  art ; it  was 
found  near  Ismid,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where  it  is  known  that  Diocletian  lived,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  that  emperor. 
By  the  side  of  this  delicate  work,  a collection  of 
Gothic  wood  carvings,  among  them  a quaint 
and  early  rood  and  a rare  carved  oak-chest, 
with  figures  in  costume  of  Chaucer’s  time, 
reveal  a very  different  aspect  of  the  industrial 
artistic  creative  power. 

The  space  at  our  disposal,  already  largely 
encroached  upon,  permits  us  only  a hasty  men- 
tion of  the  collection  of  fans,  the  Gobelins 
tapestry,,  the  modem  Limoges  enamel,  the 
modern  stained  glass,  by  no  means  creditable ; 
and  the  specimen  of  Salviati  mosaic  work,  not 
efficiently  represented,  considering  the  deco- 
rative value  of  the  material.  Messrs.  Powell 
have  presented  the  Museum  with  a collection 
of  specimens  of  their  beautiful  work,  which 
holds  well  its  place  beside  a case  of  real  Venetian 
glass ; but  two  other  English  firms,  well  known 
for  their  artistic  productions,  we  regret  to  see 
but  insufficiently  represented.  Messrs.  Doulton 
should  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Powell, 
and  present  to  the  Museum  a collection  of 


specimens  of  their  very  characteristic  stone- 
ware, which  would  not  only  do  honour  to  our 
country,  but  extend  more  than  at  present  is  tho 
case  the  fame  of  them  very  creditable  products. 
As  it  is,  the  well-known  Lambeth  potteries  are 
only  represented  by  a frame  of  tiles,  which  is 
somewhat  ignominiously  placed  in  a corner. 
Messrs.  Minton,  again,  are  represented  by  only 
one  plate,  and  that  not  by  any  means  a good 
specimen  of  their  work.  Before  concluding, 
notice  is  due  to  the  large  and  interesting  collec- 
tion of  decorative  designs  executed  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  contributed 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson. 


THE  FUNERAL  TENT  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN 
QUEEN. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  the 
author  of  “ Nile  Gleanings,”  a book  which  wo 
noticed  on  its  appearance  some  time  since,  has 
published  another  volume  of  notes  on  and  illus- 
trations of  things  Egyptian.*  The  subject  thus 
indicated  only  occupies  a portion  of  the  volume 
to  which  it  gives  its  title.  The  remainder  is 
occupied  with  remarks  on  the  Pyramids  of 
Dashoor,  Meidoum,  and  Sakkarah,  and  other 
miscellaneous  observations  upon  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities. But  the  subject  from  which  the  book 
is  named  constitutes  its  main  interest,  as  it 
concerns  an  unusual  relic  of  Egyptian  work, 
and  the  author  here  gives  the  first  published 
drawings  and  description  of  it. 

This  was  part  of  the  relics  discovered  at 
Deir  el  Bahari  a few  months  since,  in  the 
corridors  of  pyramids  containing  about  forty 
royal  mummies  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and 
princesses,  and  some  thousands  of  articles  of 
various  kinds,  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered and  in  part  “looted”  by  the  Arabs  for 
sale  to  the  Europeans,  before  the  latter  dis- 
covered whence  these  treasures  came.  A 
strange  and  pathetic  incident  is  related  by  tho 
author,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  as 
accompanying  the  removal  of  these  relics  to 
Cairo.  The  mummies  were  conveyed  across  the 
Nile  to  Luxor,  and  then  placed  on  board  a 
steamer  for  conveyance  to  Cairo.  It  appears 
that  numbers  of  native  women  appeared  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  tho  boat  started 
down  the  stream,  wailing  and  lamenting,  after 
the  manner  of  Eastern  mourners  ; the  men  also 
accompanied  them,  firing  muskets,  a custom  at 
Arab  funeral  processions.  We  are  so  little  ac- 
customed to  connect  in  our  minds  the  down- 
trodden populace  of  Egypt  of  to-day  with  the 
great  races  whose  monuments  are  of  such  in- 
terest to  us  now,  that  it  is  almost  startling  to 
be  told  of  this  unexpected  outburst,  as  it  were, 
of  a consciousness  of  past  greatness  which 
seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monarchs 
from  their  long  resting-place. 

Some  interesting  details  about  the  mummies 
and  other  objects  brought  away  at  the  same 
time  we  must  pass  over,  to  mention  the  object 
which  is  foremost  in  interest.  This  was  the 
canopy  or  funeral  tent  of  Queen  Isi  em  Kheb, 
of  which  Mr.  Stuart  offers  to  the  public  the 
only  drawings  yet  taken.  The  tent  he  describes 
as  “a  mosaic  of  leather  work,  consisting  of 
thousands  of  pieces  of  gazelle  hide,  stitched 
together  with  thread  of  colours  to  match.  The 
edges  are  neatly  bound  with  a pink  cord  of 
twisted  leather,  sewn  on  with  stout  pink  thread ; 
each  colour  is  a separate  piece,  no  one  section 
bearing  two  colours ; thus  each  square  of  the 
chessboard  - patterned  stool  on  which  the 
gazelles  are  kneeling  is  a distinct  morsel  stitched 
to  its  neighbour.  The  whole  work  is,  in  fact,  a 
mosaic,  and  is  the  only  example  yet  discovered 
of  what  may  be  called  ancient  Egyptian 
tapestry.”  The  material,  though  according  to 
Mr.  Stuai’t  its  colour  is  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served, considering  that  it  was  contemporary 
with  Solomon,  is  so  fragile  from  age  that  it 
requires  the  greatest  care  in  handling,  and  at 
the  date  of  the  writing  of  the  author’s  remarks 
it  had  not  been  exhibited  to  the  public  in  con- 
sequence. He  was  allowed  to  have  it  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  a private  room  for  a whole 
day,  in  order  to  sketch  the  details  and  make 
notes  of  the  colour.  The  tent  or  canopy,  for 
the  latter  is  the  more  correct  name  for  it,  con- 

* Tho  Funeral  Tent  of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  Printed  in 
Colours,  in  facsimile,  from  the  Author's  Drawings  taken  at 
Boulak.  l'ogcthcr  with  the  latest  Information  regarding 
Monuments  and  Discoveries  ; with  Translations  of  the 
hieroglyphic  Texts  and  explanatory  Notices  of  the  various 
Emblems.  By  Villiers  Stuart,  of  Dromnna,  M.P.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  London  : John  Murray.  1882. 
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sists  of  a central  panel,  9 ft.  by  6ft.,  dividedlongi- 
tadinally  into  two  sections,  on  either  side  of  the 
centre  line,  the  two  halves  thus  formed  being 
treated  quite  differently,  one  consisting  of  a 
powdering  of  circular  floral  ornaments  on  a blue 
ground,  the  other  of  a succession  of  conven- 
tional representations  of  vultures  with  out- 
stretched wings,  treated  in  that  bold  conven- 
tional manner  in  which  the  Egyptians  so  well 
applied  the  form  of  a wing  as  an  ornamental 
feature.  Between  these  vulture  emblems  are 
bars  of  ornament  with  a row  of  circular  flowers 
similar  to  the  powdering  on  the  other  side,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  panel  is  a flap  with 
emblematic  devices,  kneeling  harts,  ducks  (ap- 
parently), and  a lotus  ornament  arranged  much 
like  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  spreading 
each  way  from  a centre.  These  emblems  are 
separated  from  the  centre  panel  by  a strong  band 
of  stripes  and  a continuous  ornament  of  repeti- 
tion which  is  common  in  Egyptian  work,  and 
looks  something  like  the  repetition  of  the  con- 
ventional drawing  of  an  elongated  vase  or  flask, 
repeated  in  close  succession.  Each  side  of  the 
canopy’appears  to  have  been  closed  by  a vertical 
hanging  piece,  ornamented  only  with  large 
•chessboard  chequers  in  red  and  green ; at  least, 
we  gather  from  the  illustration  that  these  por- 
tions are  in  reality  the  perpendicular  sides  of 
.the  canopy,  though,  for  convenience  of  illus- 
tration, they  are  drawn  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
rest.  The  whole  fabric,  the  author  tells  us,  is 
.22  ft.  6 in.  in  length  and  19  ft.  6 in.  in  width 
over  its  extreme  dimensions,  and  covers  a space 
. of  201  square  feet  of  leather.  The  author 
-assures  us  that  the  greatest  oare  has  been 
given  towards  reproducing  correctly,  in  a large 
chromo-lithograph,  the  original  colouring. 

One  or  two  of  the  emblems  are,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  unusual ; in  other  respects  the  de- 
sign is  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of 
Egyptian  design,  but  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion is  a novelty,  and  the  whole  is  a most  in- 
teresting and  effective  piece  of  work,  for  the 
delineation  of  which  Mr.  Stuart  deserves  the 
thanks  of  artists  and  archaeologists.  There  is 
other  matter  of  interest  in  his  book,  which  is 
largely  illustrated  with  outline  copies,  chiefly 
from  bas-reliefs,  some  of  which  are  so  likely  to 
be  injured  or  destroyed  that  a record  of  the 
facts  of  the  designs  may  prove  of  double  value. 
The  author  writes  in  an  easy,  chatty  manner, 
which,  though  pleasant  to  read,  rather  suggests 
the  idea  that  some  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
arrived  at  in  an  equally  easy  manner,  and  that 
he  is,  like  another  English  writer  of  greater 
celebrity,  a little  too  sure.  But  of  the  value 
and  interest  of  liis  delineation  of  the  “ funeral 
tent”  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  a 
very  interesting  and  charming  incident  in  Egyp- 
tian archaeology. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RITUAL  ON 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane,  in  commencing  his 
paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
observed  that  it  was  very  good  and  gratifying, 
in  these  days  of  general  architectural  licence, 
to  revert  to  first  principles.  It  was  likewise 
good  and  refreshing,  when  weary  with  the 
-effort  to  discriminate  between  the  many-spired 
and  Gothic-windowed  buildings  put  up  by  our 
too  numerous  Protestant  sects  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  the  land, — involving  very 
much  mimicry, — to  perceive  the  aims  of  a 
section  of  the  members  of  the  national  church, 
which  aims  were  the  assertion  of  a ritual,  the 
reverent  carrying  out  of  that  ritual,  and  the 
beautifying  and  adornment  of  church  buildings 
so  as  to  enable  Christians  to  know  a church 
when  they  see  one.  In  fulfilment  of  Mr. 
Burges’s  counsel  in  his  Essay  on  Art  and  Religion, 
a great  many  of  the  clergy  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  churches  open  all  day, 
and  had  discovered  that  people  took  more 
interest  in  what  they  saw  every  day  of  their 
lives  than  in  what  they  saw  only  once  a week. 
Mr.  Street  wrote  of  the  artists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  : — “ They  were  men  who  had  a faith,  and 
hearts  earnestly  bent  on  the  propagation  of 
that  faith,”  and,  he  questioned  his  readers, 
“ Have  we  less  to  contend  for,  less  faith  to 
exhibit,  or  less  sacrifice  to  offer  than  they  ? ” 
Surely  not.  The  Ritualistic  movement  was 
one  which  pervaded  not  the  clergy  only ; it 
seemed  like  a call  from  the  more  spiritually- 
minded  of  the  Church’s  members  to  open  all 


those  “silent  sepulchres”  which  bristled  on  all 
hands  with  their  spires  and  pinnacles, — to  drive 
out  the  spirit  of  sleep  pervading  and  holding 
in  unmeaning  silence  those  empty  and  mouldy 
halls  for  six  days  of  the  week,  and  to  let 
in  the  breath  of  life,  — to  let  human 
sympathies  bo  allied  with  the  principles 
of  worship,  and  to  allow  of  the  combination  of 
artistic  with  spiritual  aspirations.  When  we 
referred  to  the  origin  of  Christian  ritual  in  the 
rites  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses,  we  could 
observe  at  the  same  time  the  assimilation  in  the 
plan  of  their  churches  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Divinely-appointed  type.  Whether 
it  was  adopted  from  perception  of  it  as  a key 
or  type,  or  whether  the  earliest  Christians 
approximated  the  Jewish  form  and  plan  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  Jewish  converts,  it  was  not 
easy  to  affirm.  As  to  liturgical  acts  or  rites, 
we  learned  from  St.  Chrysostom  that  every 
festival  had  its  appointed  services  and  set 
prayers,  psalms,  and  lessons.  The  ancient 
Gallican  liturgy  which  St.  Augustine  found 
used  in  England  was  well  known  to  have  come 
from  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  spent  the  latter 
half  of  his  life, — not  from  Rome.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  liturgy  in  England  through  slow 
centuries,  and  its  eventual  almost  general 
acceptance  in  the  form  of  the  Sarum  Breviary 
and  Missal  of  A.D.  1085,  witnessed  wonderful 
advances  in  church  architecture  simultaneously 
going  on,  and  that  same  liturgy,  with  occasional 
emendations,  continued  in  use  during  the  pro- 
gress of  ecclesiastical  art  and  architecture  to 
the  attainment  of  their  climax.  Referring  to 
the  Decorated  period,  Paley  exclaims : “ This 
was  the  glorious  age  of  church  architecture. 
It  was  the  climax  beyond  which  Christian  art 
was  never  carried,  though  all  that  riches, 
devoted  piety,  and  sublime  talents  could  effect 
was  done  to  sustain  its  consummate  excellence. 
It  followed  the  universal  law,  and  having  once 
reached  perfection  began  gradually  to  decline.” 
And  soon  followed  the  revisal  of  the  Sarum 
use.  The  Genevan  party  succeeded  in  getting 
altars  removed  by  royal  injunction  in  the  third 
year  of  Edward  VI.  ; still,  after  the  storm  was 
past,  the  rubrics  of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II. 
deliberately  ordered  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
churches  were  to  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI.  Paley,  in  his 
admirable  allegorical  story  of  “ The  Gothic 
Restorers”  showed  that  from  the  time  of 
James  I.  to  Charles  I.  rood-screens  were  erected 
in  new  churches,  and  where  the  old  screens 
had  been  destroyed  or  removed.  The  number 
of  Jacobean  or  debased  screens  he  had  seen 
was  a very  interesting  token  of  this  Catholic 
practice  by  tho  Reformed  Church,  and  “ in 
several  instances,”  ho  adds,  “ I have  seen 
Jacobean  doors  added  to  existing  screens.” 
Even  Wren’s  churches  always  had  screens,  and, 
in  truth,  till  within  tho  last  hundred  years  they 
were  scarcely  ever  omitted.  (See  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds,  for  an  example  of 
one  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.)  After  referring 
to  the  strife  as  to  Church  matters  which  cha- 
racterised the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  period  of  exhaustion  and 
apathy  which  succeeded  being  but  the  natural 
sequel  to  such  turmoil,  the  lecturer  went  on  to 
say  that  he  regarded  the  general  tendency  of 
the  Ritualistic  movement  in  tho  Church  of 
England  as  beneficial  in  promoting  those  higher 
aspirations  after  art  and  beauty,  as  well  as  for 
religion,  manifested  in  a few  typical  churches. 
It  was,  he  said,  quite  possible  to  be  a fervent 
religionist,  while  no  enthusiast  in  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  quite  possible  to  mako  a god 
of  Art,  and  to  study  it  without  any  regard  to 
the  living  soul,  which,  as  Ruskin  said,  Religion 
gave  to  it.  A church  architect  ought  to  be  a 
true  Churchman.  Mr.  Street  was  an  eminently 
stanch  Churchman,  and  we  could  not  but  be 
impressed  with  the  religious  sincerity  ho  put 
into  all  his  church  work.  There  was  no  trifling 
or  mere  fancifulness,  but  the  double  witness  of 
profound  knowledge  and  power,  with  profound 
faith,  in  all  tho  churches  he  had  the  happiness 
to  complete.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Paddington,  was  an  instance.  Reverting 
to  the  emblematic  meaning  adopted  by  the 
early  Christians  in  their  buildings,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  adoption  of  the  basilicas  for  their 
worship  in  the  first  place  might  have  had,  and 
no  doubt  did  have,  some  influence  on  the 
arrangement  of  their  church  plans  in  succeed- 
ing times.  The  threefold  divisions  of  the  body 
of  these  buildings,  giving  them  a nave  and  side 
aisles,  was  partly,  in  all  probability,  due  to  con- 
siderations of  economy  in  the  roofing ; still,  it 
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coincided  with  Christian  views,  and  had  been 
generally  retained  up  to  the  present  day. 
Again,  the  plan  of  the  cross  had,  from  the 
earliest  times,  found  favour,  and  no  wonder,  the 
twofold  division  and  treatment  of  nave  and 
chancel  decoratively  being  indicative  of  the 
Church  Militant  and  the  Church  Triumphant.  I 
Another  noticeable  piece  of  symbolism  was  the 
inclination  of  the  chancel  northwards, — a devia- 
tion which,  according  to  Durandus,  who  wrote 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  to  be  observed  in 
a quarter  of  the  churches  in  England  in  his  day, 
and  which  was  intended  to  symbolise  the  inclina- 
tion of  our  Saviour’s  head  on  the  cross.  Having 
cited  other  examples  of  this  kind,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  ecclesiastical  sculpture  and  decora-  , 
tion,  commencing  with  the  art  of  the  cata-  * 
combs.  As  art  developed  in  Christendom  the 
more  beautiful  the  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
vestments,  shrines,  and  furniture  of  our  churches, 
became.  After  referring  to  tho  symbolism  of 
grotesques,  &c.,  the  lecturer  proceeded  : — 

Amongst  the  many  churches  built  for  the 
High  Church  or  Ritualistic  party,  let  ns  refer 
to  just  one  or  two  nearest  us  and  familiar 
to  most  of  us.  Let  us  take  All  Saints’,  Mar- 
garet-street  (Mr.  Butterfield’s),  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, Paddington  (Mr.  Street’s),  and  St. 
Augustino’s,  Kilburn  and  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall 
(Mr.  Pearson’s).  In  plan  they  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  The  cross  form  is  only  notice- 
able in  Mr.  Pearson’s  two;  an  ambulatory  only 
in  that  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Kilburn ; no  rood- 
screens,  but  a screen  wall  and  a light  orna- 
mental screen  or  rail,  are  observable.  Tho 
number  of  steps  varies,  I believe,  in  each  one. 

I will  also  refer  to  two  churches  by  Mr.  Burges 
at  Studley  and  Skelton,  and  to  the  interior  of 
the  Guards’  Chapel  at  Wellington  Barracks,  St. 
James’s  Park,  by  Mr.  Street,  as  specimens  of 
thorough  church  decoration  embodying  a vast 
amount  of  symbolic  meaning  and  truth.  Here  | 

let  mo  remark  what  fine  scope  is  opened  out  to  l 

tho  architect  in  the  re-introduction  of  the 
ambulatory  and  its  nse  for  processions.  Pro- 
cessions in  tho  olden  days  meant  a choir  move-  t 
ment,  marshalled  by  the  sacristan.  The  origin,  J 
according  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  hoavenly  bodies, — the 
courses  of  the  stars,  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
and,  more  immediately,  the  ancient  religious  f 
dances.  A procession  is  progressive,  and  used  j 
as  it  formerly  was,  headed  by  the  clergy,  to  1 
implore  divine  grace  on  the  fields,  or  round  | 
cemeteries  and  cloisters  to  point  to  our  last 
home,  was  full  of  meaning, — 

“Hark!  From  the  little  village  below  us  the  bells  of  I- 
the  church  are  ringing  for  ram  ! I 

Priests  and  peasants  in  long  procession  come  forth  and  l 
kneel  ou  tho  arid  plain.*’ 

Mr.  Deane  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
churches  alluded  to  as  follows : — In  entering  | 
St.  Augustine’s  an  impressiveness  arrests  us,  : 
to  be  found  in  but  few  modern  churches,— a I 
spaciousness  which  affects  us  in  a wholesome  S 
manner.  We  feel  we  can  breathe,  whilst  our  I 
eye  is  charmed  with  tho  beautiful  vista  from  I 
end  to  end.  This  same  spaciousness  it  appears 
to  have  been  his  effort  to  prodneo  in  St.  Peter’s, 
Vauxhall,  but  tho  style  is  rather  against  it. 

But  we  see  it  again  manifested  in  his  church 
in  Red  Lion-sqnare,  in  which  the  continuous 
lancet-proportioned  arcade,  which  would  by 
itself  give  a somewhat  painful  verticality,  is 
wonderfully  relieved  by  the  continuous  vaulting  j 
of  the  roof,  in  which  tho  vertical  lines  of  the  j 
shingle  shafts  cross  and  branch  out  in  tho 
groin  ribs.  Note  how  this  verticality  is  tied  ' 
in  by  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  gallery  which  ; 
runs  round  the  church  and  crosses  the  ends,  , [ 
and  also  brings  into  relief  the  horizontal  treat-  I 
ment  of  the  east  and  west  ends  and  gables. 

As  to  plan,  that  of  a Latin  cross, — the  transepts  j 

forming  the  arms, — we  enter  near  the  west  end  i 
by  a north  or  south  porch,  and  are  confronted  ? 
by  the  font,  which  is  centrally  placed  and  raised  i 
upon  three  steps,  with  an  ornamental  screen  : » 
rail  round.  Tho  double-arched  division  of  the  1 
lower  story  of  the  west  wall  gives  wonderful 
emphasis  and  meaning  to  the  sculptured 
figure  of  John  the  Baptist  placed  in  the 
central  spandrel.  No  forced  imaginativeness 
could  exceed  in  power  the  simple  directness  of 
this  arrangement.  The  deep-shadowed  recess  j 
under  the  two  arches,  unlighted  save  by  two 
small  lancet  lights  at  the  extreme  sides  and 
centrally  facing  tho  narrow-vaulted  aisles,  re- 
presenting in  stained  glass  our  first  parents 
after  tho  Fall,  brings  into  fine  relief  the  symbol 
of  regenerate  life,  i.  e.  the  font.  Pursuing  the 
plan,  there  is  noticeable  an  ambulatory  following  ; 
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the  nave-aisles  round  the  sanctuary,  which  is 
made  use  of  in  processions.  I am  informed 
that  on  certain  days,  when  all  the  children  of 
the  guild  join  in  procession,  the  whole  available 
space, — that  is,  the  aisles  and  ambulatory, — are 
simultaneously  filled.  The  serpentino  motion 
or  progression,  with  musical  accompaniment, 
must  have  a fine  effect.  Whether  the  con- 
venience of  the  clergy  in  passing  round  to  the 
south  chapel,  or  the  use  for  processions,  dictated 
this  arrangement,  the  reservation  of  ambulatory 
space  for  the  circumscribing  the  place  of  highest 
mysteries  in  procession  of  song  suggests  fruitful 
reflection.  At  present  there  is  no  rood-screen 
or  screen-wall ; but  in  many  particulars  the 
church  is  not  yet  complete. 

In  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall,  we  find  no  ambu- 
latory, and  the  font  is  placed  in  the  south-west, 
under  the  tower,  but  the  position  is  emphasised 
by  the  treatment  of  the  coloured  glass  that 
lights  the  baptistery.  Entering  by  a west 
door, — over  which,  in  the  tympanum  of  arch,  is 
sculptured  Christ  in  a vesica  piscis  sending  forth 
the  reapers, — our  eye  ranges  from  the  nave 
vaulting  to  the  richly-treated  apse  to  sanctuary, 
with  broad  bands  of  colour  decoration  in  figure 
treatment  under  tho  triforium,  and  which  is 
carried  round  over  the  nave  arcade.  Scenes  from 
the  Passion  are  in  the  apse,  but  the  nave  spaces 
are  not  yet  filled  in.  There  is  a rich  reredos  in 
marble  and  porphyry,  gilt  mosaic  nimbus  con- 
taining a cross  and  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  a rich  dossal  on  either  Bide. 
One  would  like  to  see  one  of  Mr.  Pearson’s 
churches  completed  in  every  respect,  including 
coloured  decoration.  As  far  as  one  observes, 
he  studies  the  position  and  meaning  of  every- 
thing he  designs  and  places  in  his  churches. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington, — Mr. 
Street’s, — impresses  the  visitor  with  the 
religious  feeling  which  the  decorative  treat- 
ment breathes  forth.  Beautiful  and  complete 
from  end  to  end,  its  impressiveness  inspires  the 
desire  for  worship.  The  plan,  evolved  out  of 
an  economising  of  space,  possesses  no  apparent 
arrangement  to  which  we  could  attach  any 
special  symbolic  meaning.  Tho  rise  to  the 
chancel  floor  of  five  steps  is  effective  and 
marked.  Tho  sanctuary  floor  is  laid  with 
encaustic  and  enamelled  tiles  and  marble  imme- 
diately within  the  rails,  the  width  being  divided 
into  three  large  circles,  each  of  rich  colour  and 
design,  of  many  diminishing  concentric  circles. 
Entering  by  a north  or  south  porch, — the  west 
end  of  nave — lower  story, — is  a threefold 
arcade,  under  the  southernmost  arch  of  which 
is  tho  baptistery.  The  nave  itself  is  of  six 
bays,  ’with  triple  clearstory  lights  over  the 
arcade,  surmounted  by  a continuous  wagon- 
vaulted  roof.  Commencing  at  the  west  end,  in 
the  circular  light  over  the  west  windows  is 
represented  in  stained  glass  Christ  in  glory, 
with  worshipping  angels,  the  lower  lights  being 
filled  in  with  figures  representing  the  Te  Deum. 
The  aisle  lancet  windows  are  filled  in  with  figures 
of  our  early  saints.  Largo  sculptured  figures 
of  the  prophets,  tho  Psalmist,  and  others  of  the 
Old  Testament,  are  placed  over  the  frieze  of 
the  arcade,  the  circular  sunk  panels  in  spandrels 
containing  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our 
Lord,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  stations 
used  by  the  Romanists,  but  significant  in  their 
progress  towards  the  chancel.  Over  the  chancel 
arch,  in  three  large  circles,  are  carved  foliated 
crosses.  In  the  coloured  decoration  of  tho 
nave  roof  the  heads  of  saints  and  martyrs  in 
the  panels  are  all  turned  looking  eastwards.  A 
rich  alabaster  dado  runs  round  tho  chancel  and 
sanctuary  walls,  with  a border  of  inlaid  marbles 
diapered  ; in  this  are  seven  sunk  white  marble 
lozenge-shaped  panels,  containing  the  “ Six 
Days  of  Creation  and  the  Sabbath  Rest” 
carved  in  low  relief.  Over  this  border  is  a 
broad  band  diapered  with  hexagonal  sunk 
panels,  containing  in  coloured  mosaics  sub- 
j jects  from  tho  Gospels,  as  tho  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Prodigal,  Christ’s  look  upon  Peter  at  his 
denial,  &c.  This  band  reaches  to  the  sill  of 
i windows,  which  are  filled  with  stained  glass  in 
' two  tiers  of  subjects,  representing  scenes  from 
I Our  Lord’s  life,  from  His  nativity  to  His  passion 
and  resurrection.  Tho  vaulted  bays  contain 
I Christ’s  session  in  glory,  surrounded  by  prophets, 

• saints,  and  martyrs,  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
and  all  the  heavenly  hierarchy.  The  reredos 
- contains  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  three  Marys, 
i and  the  Twelve  Apostles  ranged  beneath. 

Note  the  design  of  the  masterhand  in  the  altar - 
' cloth,  banners,  carpet  to  altar,  and  mat  before 
altar  - rails,  and  indeed  in  everything  in  the 
church,  and  the  fulness  of  meaning  in  the 


position  and  design  of  every  figure  subject, 
whether  in  sculpture  or  glass  or  in  the  roof 
decoration.  How  boldly  positive  and  masculine 
the  treatment  throughout,  yet,  withal,  what 
extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  is  seen  in  every 
detail ! St.  Margaret’s,  East  Grinstead,  is  a 
church  I wished  to  describe,  but  time  does  not 
permit,  though  tho  church  is  well  worthy  of 
close  study. 

The  Guards’  Chapel  is  a new  interior  to  a 
barn-shaped  shell  of  Greek  form,  and  con- 
spicuous from  its  look  of  forsakenness.  Enter 
the  doors,  and  you  are  confronted  with  the  most 
elaborate  and  consummately-decorated  church 
interior  in  London,  perhaps  in  the  kingdom. 
Tho  treatment  in  Byzantine  character  lent  to 
tho  author  a scope  and  opportunity  for  colour 
which  he  has  used  with  wonderful  results. 

All  Saints,  Margaret-street, — Mr.  Butter- 
field’s,— another  well-known  Ritualistic  church, 
is  richly  decorated,  but  has  less  of  symbolic 
meaning  contained  in  it  than  those  I have 
mentioned.  A nave,  with  equal  north  and  south 
aisles,  forms  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
baptistery  is  placed  in  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  aisle,  but  surrounded  with  a handsome 
wrought-iron  grille,  surmounted  by  a pendent 
cross. 

Mr.  Burges’s  church  in  Studley  Park,  for  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  and  his  memorial  church  at 
Skelton  to  Mr.  Vyner,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Greek  brigands,  are  beautiful  structures, — the 
first  about  three  miles  in  a direct  line  east  and 
west  with  Ripon  Cathedral,  amidst  beautiful 
scenery ; and  the  latter  about  four  miles  tho  other 
side  of  Ripon.  Both  are  somewhat  similar  in  plan, 
that  of  Studley  being  hexagonally  apsed  ; each 
has  a south  porch  and  a tower  and  spire, — 
Skelton  on  the  north  side,  and  Studley  at  the 
west  end.  They  are  not  Ritualistic  churches, 
but  aro  illustrative  of  what  a profuseness  of 
deep  thought  and  suggestiveness  is  offered  to 
the  intelligent  mind  surveying  the  decorative 
treatment.  The  former  is  more  complete.  The 
plan  is  a nave  and  equal  aisles.  In  each  church 
the  baptistery  is  placed  on  tho  left  of  tho  visitor 
as  he  enters  the  south  porch, — i.e.,  the  south- 
west angle  or  corner  of  the  aisle.  The  organ 
fills,  in  Studley  church,  one  of  the  nave  arches ; 
in  Skelton  it  is  likewise  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  against  the  chancel  arch,  but  one  step  to 
the  chancel,  without  the  screen  wall.  At  the 
outset,  just  on  entering  the  chancel  at  Studley, 
is  the  text,  in  mosaics,  “ We  will  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ; our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy 
gates,  0 Zion,”  and  this  seems  the  key  of  the 
decorative  treatment.  Approaching  up  the 
gangway  between  the  choir-seats,  and  extending 
along  before  the  sanctuary,  we  have  represented 
in  the  floor,  in  marble  mosaics,  the  following 
subjects  : — The  Tower  of  David,  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  Temple,  tho  Dolorous  Arch,  the  Tomb 
of  the  Virgin,  Gethsemane,  Golgotha,  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  all  reminders  of  the 
sorrowful  Passion.  But  entering  the  sanc- 
tuary,— the  pavement  of  which  is  also  in 
rich  marble  mosaics, — a winged  cherub  con- 
fronts us,  with  flaming  sword,  guarding  the 
entrance  to  Paradise,  which  is  here  beautifully 
and  touchingly  portrayed  in  delicate  and  dainty 
rose  tints  on  a white  ground.  We  have  the 
Tree  of  Life  diapered  over  it,  bounded  by  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains  all  round,  with 
the  four  rivers  which  watered  the  garden 
flowing  round  at  the  baso  immediately  against 
the  wall.  Circled  and  in  cinquefoil,  in  each 
angle  is  a figure  of  a man  pouring  out  water 
from  a vessel,  — emblematical  of  the  source 
of  the  four  streams.  The  carved  figures  on  the 
end  of  the  choir-benches  are  Solomon  and  David. 
The  sanctuary  and  chancel  are  in  two  bays,  the 
latter  -with  an  ordinary  wagon-vault,  the  former 
developed  from  the  square  into  a dome ; the 
four  spandrels  having,  on  carved  brackets, 
sculptured  and  gilt  figures  of  angels  with  trum- 
pets, holding  back  the  four  winds.  The  dome, 
in  three  tiers  of  trefoiled  canopies  or  panels, 
contains  in  the  lower  tier  martyrs,  and  above, 
the  angelic  host  with  musical  instruments.  The 
crown  of  the  vault  is  blue  with  gilt  stars.  The 
richly-traceried  windows  represent  scenes  from 
the  Apocalypse,  elaborately  and  skilfully  ar- 
ranged and  positioned. 

The  Skelton  church  decorations  are  less  com- 
plete, the  floor  being  only  of  tiles  at  present.  The 
east  window  of  five  lights  contains  scenes  from 
the  Passion  and  Christ  in  glory  with  the  angelic 
host ; windows  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of 
the  chancel,  scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ; the  reredos  is  carved  and  sculptured  in 
marbles,  in  four  circular  sunk  panels  represent- 


ing prophets,  and  in  the  centre  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  Over  the  chancel  arch,  on  the  west 
side,  is  sculptured  in  high  relief  the  twelve 
apostles  with  Christ  in  a nimbus  or  vesica  piscis  ; 
the  west  window  (wheel),  Christ  enthroned  in 
glory,  with  the  different  callings  or  states  of 
men  worshipping  around.  On  the  outside  are 
four  figures  sculptured,  representing  the  four 
ages  of  man, — youth,  manhood,  old  age,  and 
death  ; over  the  'south  porch  in  the  gable, 
Christ  the  Good  Shepherd ; and  over  the  east 
window,  Christ  in  a vesica  piscis,  showing  the 
print  of  the  nails  in  His  hands,  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  the  font-cover  is  a carved  figure  of 
John  the  Baptist ; and  carved  in  the  font, 
panels  with  figures  representing  the  four  ages. 
The  beautiful  white  stone  used  in  these 
churches  sets  off  to  advantage  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  Mr.  Burges’s  moulded  work,  in 
tho  case  of  Skelton  telling  beautifully  in  the 
marble  gallery  and  pulpit. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  urged  the  adoption 
of  advice  given  by  Mr.  Aitchison  recently, — - 
“ Decorate  up  to  the  presenco  that  fills  tho 
house,” — and  with  regard  to  a church  his 
hearers  would  know  what  that  meant.  Above 
all,  he  said,  let  the  idea  of  lifo,  and  not  of  pitiful 
hopelessness  or  unintelligent  meaninglessness, — 
of  freshness  and  cheerfulness,  not  of  death  and 
doom,  breathe  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
worshipper.  Moreover,  let  architects  study 
harmony  between  the  worship,  ritual,  and  its 
place  of  celebration. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
President  (Mr.  Aston  Webb),  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  Mr.  Stannus,  Mr.  Sirr,  Mr. 
Cresswell,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  took  part,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to 
Mr.  Deane  for  his  paper. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the 
present  session  was  hold  on  Friday,  tho  2nd 
inst.,  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Association  Travelling  Studentship. 

The  Chairman  announced  tho  result  of  the 
competition  for  the  Architectural  Association 
Travelling  Studentship.  The  judges  (Messrs. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  H.  Walter  Lonsdale, 
and  T.  H.  Batterbury)  jreported  that  of  the  six 
competitors  who  had  sent  in  drawings,  one  was 
disqualified  owing  to  his  drawings  being  incom- 
plete. After  examining  the  drawings  of  the 
remaining  five  competitors,  they  had  awarded 
the  Studentship  to  Mr.  William  Alfred  Pite, 
whose  drawings  they  deemed  to  be  excellent ; the 
second  prize  (51.)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fredk. 
H.  Tullock ; while  the  drawings  submitted  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Sidney  Haynes  were  placed  third. 

Mr.  E.  Eldon  Deane  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Influence  of  Ritual  on  Church  Architec- 
ture,” portions  of  which  wo  print  in  preceding 
columns. 

Before  tho  meeting  closed,  tho  scrutineers  of 
tho  voting-papers  presented  their  report,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  Chairman  announced 
that  tho  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected 
Officers  for  Session  1882-3. 

President. — Mr.  Edward  G.  Hayes. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams  and 
R.  C.  Page. 

Committee. — Messrs.  F.  T.  Baggallay,  A.  J.  Gale, 
T.  Garratt,  J.  A.  Gotch,  E.  B.  1’ Anson,  C.  R.  Pink, 
R.  E.  Pownall,  G.  R.  Redgrave,  H.  Stannus,  and 
Aston  Webb. 

Treasurer.— Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Assistant-Treasurer. — Mr.  Alfred  Conder. 

Secretaries.—  Messrs.  F.  E.  Eales  and  W.  H.  Atkin 
Berry. 

Librarian. — Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Assistant  Librarians. — Messrs.  R.  L.  Cox  and  W. 
Burrell. 

Solicitor. — Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

A nditors. — Messrs.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  and 
W.  F.  Huxley. 

Registrar.— Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglass  Mathews, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle,  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Aston  Webb,  for  tho  very  able 
manner  in  which  ho  has  fulfilled  tho  duties  of 
his  office  during  the  past  year. 


Conversazione  of  “ The  Institute.” — The 

President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  havo  issued  invitations 
for  a conversazione,  to  be  held  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


VANDYCK  IN  ENGLAND. 


Among  the  foreign  artiatio  books  of  the  season, 
mentioned  by  ua  not  long  since,  M.  Gniffrey’s 
volume  on  “ Antoine  Vandyck”  merits  certainly 
a special  place,  as  being  the  latest  and  so  far 
the  most  complete  life, — supplying  a mass  of 
information,  mnch  of  whioh  is  entirely  novel, — 
of  an  artist  “ whose  works,”  as  Walpole  has 
well  said,  “ are  so  frequent  in  England  that  the 
generality  of  our  people  can  scarce  avoid  think- 
ing him  their  countryman.”  Yandyck’s  life, 
indeed,  during  its  most  active  period,  is  so  asso- 
ciated with  the  interesting  and  unfortunate 
court  of  Charles  I.,  the  houses  of  our  nobility 
contain  so  many  of  the  master’s  portraits, — 
portraits  that  went  to  the  homes  they  at  present 
ocoupy  straight  from  the  easel  of  the  painter, — 
that  Walpole,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  justified 
in  his  remark.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
there  are  over  350-  portraits  by  Vandyck  exist- 
ing in  our  country,  and  almost  all  produced  in 
the  ten  years  that  preceded  his  death  in  1641.* 
It  did  not  require  the  retrospective  exhibitions 
whioh  of  late  years  have  been  held,  or  such 
works  as  that  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  to  reveal 
to  ns  the  wealth  of  Vandyck  portraits  which 
our  nobility  own.  For  two  centuries  the  en- 
gravers,  both  English  and  foreign,  have  been 
busy  repeating  the  graceful  beauties  and  the 
refined  courtiers  of  English  “society”  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  Van  Dyck's  life  and  work,  M.  Guiffrey’s 
volume  may  undoubtedly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy  source  of  reference  we  now  possess. 
Many  discoveries  have  been  made  since  the  days 
of  Walpole,  of  Smith,  of  Carpenter,  and  of 
Waagen.  The  Belgian  writers  have  not  neglected 
so  interesting  a study  as  that  of  the  life  of  their 
great  countryman  ; and  Italy, — from  the  study 
of  whose  painters  he  gained  so  much  of  his  facile 
powers  and  brilliant  colouring, — with  the  writers, 
too,  of  France,  where  Vandyck  has  so  many 
admirers,  — have  largely  contributed  to  the 
general  stock  of  information ; while  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Sainsbury  have  thrown  much 
important  light  on  the  lives  of  Rubens  and  his 
pupil.  The  two  latest  acquisitions  to  our  know- 
edge  of  the  life  of  King  Charles’s  court-painter 
we  owe  to  France,  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Michiels 
and  of  M.  Guiffrey;  but  M.  Michiels’s  somewhat 
too  enthusiastic  and  brilliant  work  of  last 
season  on  “Vandyck  and  his  Pupils”  is  this 
year  almost  superseded  by  the  more  sedate  and 
appropriate  study  of  M.  Guiffrey.  In  no  work 
yet  published  cn  Vandyck  could  the  information 
here  gathered  be  found  arranged  in  a more 
methodical  manner,  or  more  in  accordance  with 
our  modern  views  on  the  requirements  of  bio- 
graphy. In  addition  to  the  literary  and  artistio 
value  of  the  volume,  the  author  has  prepared  a 
most  invaluable  list,  or  rather  catalogue  raisonnd, 
of  the  1,192  pictures  by  Vandyck  which  are 
known  to  be  at  present  in  existence ; this, 
coupled  with  an  exemplary  index,  and  a large 
number  of  well-chosen  illustrations,  consisting 
of  etchings,  phototypes,  and  woodcuts,  certainly 
constitute  M.  Guiffrey’s  volume,  a rich  acquisi- 
tion to  the  artistic  literature  of  the  generation. 
There  are  still  many  obscure  points  to  be  cleared 
up  in  the  life  of  Vandyck,  but  with  the  aid  of 
M.  Michiels  and  M.  Guiffrey  the  leading  features 
can  now  be  clearly  traced,  many  details  being 
filled  in,  thanks  to  the  recent  discovery  in  the 
library  of  the  Louvre  of  a long  known  but 
never  published  MS.  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
who,  having  gathered  in  the  last  century  in 
Belgium  a mass  of  information  relating  to  the 
painter,  had,  by  circumstances  now  unknown 
to  ns,  been  prevented  from  printing  his  intended 
study. 

Into  the  incidents  of  Vandyck’s  early  life  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  enter,  although  modern 
research  has  shown  us  that  the  older  biographers 
are  singularly  incorrect.  We  see  Rubens  so  far 
from  feeling  a jealous  rivalry  of  his  young  pupil, 
befriending  him  in  every  way,  receiving  him  as 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  superb  palace  in  the 
Place  de  Meir  which  the  princely  painter  had 
built,  and  where  young  Vandyck  acquired. 


xr-  r t,-  uoi,  ue  icve,  well  tno- 

V\i|.iiitn  n.  on  being  asked  once  to  contribute  I 
Isritish  Institution  some  of  his  Yandyc-ks,  replying  t 
he  was  never  again  troubled  to  bare  bis  wal  s for  the 
bition  be  would  All  their- rooms  with  Yacdyeks,  whi 
°Jd‘  *AV\,nod,90ra'0De  there  aro  twenty-two  Vand 
the  Karl  of  Clarendon  owns  twenty-three  ; the  Dn 
Bedford  seventeen;  at  Petworth  there  are  fiftee 
Blenheim,  W eutwortb,  and  Warwick  Castle  thei 
twenty-seven;  at  Althorp,  at  Bothwell  Castle,  at  the 
° 4.  o B>  *ncl  elsewhere,  there  are  numerous  otl 
t Smith  s • Catalogue  Raisonnd  ’’  (1831),  contains 
841  numbers. 


amidst  the  refined  existence  of  his  master  and 
the  sooiety  he  gathered  about  him,  his  taste  for 
the  courtly  life  for  which  his  grace  of  person 
and  manner  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Vandyck’s  first  visit  to 
onr  shores  (in  1619)  was  through  his  introduc- 
tion by  Rubens  to  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  and 
the  Windsor  portrait  of  James  I.  is  probably  of 
this  time.  It  may  farther  be  worth  notioing 
that  the  story  of  young  Vandyck’s  escapade 
at  Saventhem,  which,  on  the  very  suspicions 
authority,  we  believe,  of  Houbraken,  has  been 
repeated  unflinchingly  by  all  subsequent  bio- 
graphers, is  now  singularly  shorn  of  its  some- 
what romantio  interest.  The  fascinating  yonng 
peasant  girl  of  the  legend,  Vandyck,  it  would 
appear,  sought  in  marriage  and  was  refused, 
the  lady,  for  such  she  was,  dying, — so  curiously 
do  long  lives  connect  ns  with  the  past, — in  1701, 
when  Queen  Anne  was  on  the  throne.  As  for 
the  famous  picture  of  the  St.  Martin,  it  was  a 
local  commission,  a fact  which  is  proved  by 
authentio  documents. 

Of  Vandyck’s  stay  in  Italy,  important  as  was 
its  influence  on  his  character  and  his  style  of 
painting,*  its  chief  connexion  with  the  painter’s 
stay  in  England  may  be  said  to  consist  in  his 
introduction  to  the  society  of  the  numerous 
English  noblemen  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  set  by  the  art-loving  Lord  Arundel, — 
whom,  by  the  way,  Rubens  called  “ the  evan- 
gelist of  modern  art,” — were  already  commenc- 
ing to  make  Rome  a fashionable  winter  resort. 
Vandyck,  while  in  Rome,  indulged  to  the  full 
his  courtly  tastes,  and  the  piltore  cavalieresco, 
as  he  was  styled,  mortally  offended  his  more 
boorish  countrymen  and  brother  painters,  who, 
at  the  time,  formed  quite  an  important  colony 
in  the  Papal  oity.  His  acquaintance  with  a 
number  of  onr  wealthy  and  art-loving  nobility 
was,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  render  him 
anxious  to  Bettle  down  on  our  Bhores,  though 
many  years  were  to  elapse  before  he  was  able 
to  carry  out  his  dream.  His  return  to  Antwerp 
and  his  want  of  success,  his  second  visit  to 
London  (1627), — a sad  failure,  for  Lord  Arundel 
his  patron  was  out  of  power  (Buckingham  beiDg 
at  the  moment  the  favourite),  + have  all  been 
told  before.  With  his  return  to  his  native 
country  success,  however,  was  to  visit  him;  and 
it  was  from  this  active  period  of  his  life  that  he 
was  to  be  transferred  a third  time  to  London, 
where  now  a brilliant  reception  awaited  him. 
Since  his  last  visit  the  unfortunate  Buckingham 
had  fallen  and  Lord  Arundel  was  in  favour. 
Charles,  temporarily  relieved  from  the  anxieties 
of  politics  by  the  dissolution  of  his  Parliament, 
and  resting  in  the  calm  that  preceded  the 
terrible  storm  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  was 
free  to  indulge  in  his  refined  tastes,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  a court  of  artists,  cultivated 
noblemen,  and  savants,  that  Vandyck  found  the 
king,  who  was  henceforth  to  be  so  royal  a 
patron. 

Vandyck  on  his  arrival  J was  lodged  with  one 
of  Lord  Arundel’s  prot 6g6s,  Edward  Norgate ; 
the  king,  however,  we  have  evidence, — Car- 
penter has  printed  the  original  document, — 
soon  entrusted  Inigo  Jones  with  the  task  of 
providing  fit  accommodation  for  the  painter.  It 
was  no  easy  matter ; the  long-disused  convent 
of  Blackfriars  was,  however,  found  suitable,  and 
here,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  Vandyok  lived  in  a 
style  which  his  biographers  have  all  dilated 
upon.  The  king  came  constantly  to  visit  him, 
charmed  with  the  princely  manners  and  the 
princely  life  of  the  master  whose  portraits  he 
admired  without  flattery.  Vandyck  at  length 
had  realised  his  dream.  Three  months  after  his 
arrival  (July  5,  1632)  he  was  knighted,  the  king 
presenting  hia  favourite  painter  with  a gold 
chain,  which  he  prized  to  the  last.  Vandyck’s 
activity  during  all  this  period  is  astounding; 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  moat  skilful  pnpils  could 
he  have  possibly  produced  the  number  of  por- 


M.  Guiffrey  has  reproduced  in  his  volume  a number  of 
most  interesting  sketches  by  Vandyck  (from  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Chatsworth  collections),  in  which  the 
young  painter  shows  how  especially  he  studied  Titian  ■ the 
sketches  being  very  rough  ( Pensieri  di  Titiano  be  called 
them),  hue  the  arrangement  of  colours  is  carefully  noted 
by  written  memoranda. 

t On  this  visit  to  London  Vandyck  lodged  at  his  country- 
man s,  Ueldorp’s,  in  Drury-latie.  Geldorp  was  keeper  of 
the  king  s pictures,  and  at  his  houee  used  to  meet  a choice 
society  of  “ Bohemian"  noblemen  and  artists. 

J It  was  to  Borne  extent  through  Endymion  Porter  that 
\ andjek  owed  his  call  to  England.  Pof-terhad  shown  the 
king  an  • Armida  and  Rinaldo,"  by  Vatdvck,  which  so 
greatly  pleased  Charles  that  he  immediately  invited  the 
painter  over.  Such  was  the  haste  of  the  artist  to  reply  to 
the  invitation  that  there  is  an  amusing  story  of  a trick  he 
n Charles’8  at  Brussels,  Balthasar  Gerbier, 

wtio  did  not,— the  pointer  thought,— assist  his  departure 
as  promptly  as  he  considered  proper. 
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traits  whioh  we  know  he  painted  during  these 
ten  last  years  of  his  life.  Of  the  king 
alone,  there  are  in  existence  seven  equestrian 
and  seventeen  other  portraits ; of  his  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  there  are  twenty-five  replioas  in 
England,  exclusive  of  the  numerous  other  por- 
traits of  the  royal  pair,  or  of  their  ohildren,  in 
the  various  Continental  galleries,  at  Turin, 
Dresden,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Florence. 

Sitting  to  the  painter,  so  far  from  being  the 
“ bore  ” that  it  is  at  present  the  oustom  to 
declare  it,  was,  with  Vandyok,  a fashionable 
recreation ; his  studio,  as  we  now  call  it,  was 
the  rendezvous  of  the  court.  Musicians  played 
to  the  painter’s  aristocratio  models ; the  king 
would  constantly  pass  his  morning  with  the 
maestro.  At  his  table  sat  down  daily  a select 
company  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  day, — 
great  folk,  wits,  poets,  and  musicians.  At  meal- 
time the  painter  would  study  hia  model’s  face, 
and  return,  perhaps,  later  in  the  day,  to  his 
easel ; bat  his  usual  system  was,  it  would 
appear,  more  summary  and  methodical.  On  the 
evidence  of  Bellori,*  who  received  his  informa- 
tion direot  from  the  lips  of  Vandyck’s  intimate 
friend,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, — at  the  time  he  was 
envoy  of  Charles  II.  at  the  Papal  court, — we 
learn  that,  with  hia  portraits,  he  commenced 
them  in  the  morning  very  early,  working  unin- 
terruptedly till  breakfast  or  dinner,  to  which  he 
would  invite  his  sitter,  only  too  happy  to  stay 
for  an  entertainment  of  the  exceptional  nature 
which  the  painter  was  known  to  provide.  After 
the  meal  he  would  set  to  work  again,  and  in 
this  manner  was  able  to  produce  two  or  more 
pictures  in  the  day,  afterwards  terminated  by 
his  pnpils  and  a few  retouohes  by  the  master. 
Such  a system  was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  his  numerous  sitters.  He 
painted  Lord  Strafford’s  portrait  no  less  than 
ten  times,  while  of  his  faithful  friend,  Lord 
Arnndel,  there  are  seven  existing  portraits.  De 
Piles, f whose  informant  was  the  collector, 
Jabacb,  who  had  sat  to  Vandyck  three  times, 
gives  us  some  even  more  curious  information 
relating  to  Vandyck’s  method  of  producing  his 
portraits.  “He  never  worked  more  than  an 
hour  at  a time  on  eaoh  portrait,  either  sketching 
it  in  or  finishing  it,  his  clock  telling  him  the 
hour,  when  he  would  rise  and  bow  to  his  sitter, 
implying  that,  for  that  day,  he  required  them 
no  more.  After  this,  a servant  came  and 
changed  hia  brushes  and  set  a new  palette,  while 
the  painter  was  receiving  a new  Bitter,  with 
whom  he  had  made  an  appointment.  He  thus 
worked  at  several  portraits  in  one  day.  After 
having  rapidly  sketched  in  a portrait  in  the 
position  which  he  desired,  with  black  and  white 
chalks,  on  coarse  grey  paper,  the  drawing  was 
reproduced  on  canvas  by  hia  pupils,  the  drees 
being  painted  from  the  costume  sent  specially 
with  that  view.  The  hands  he  copied  from 
models.”  J Well  might  old  Jabaoh  be  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  of  the  painter,  whose  care  in  his 
earlier  days  he  remembered  so  well ; but  when 
he  ventured  to  remind  the  maestro  of  the  fact, 
he  laughingly  informed  him  that  in  the  past  he- 
was  working  for  his  reputation,  while  now  he 
was  working  for  his  kitchen. 

The  extravaganoes  of  the  painter  were  indeed 
great.  “And  yon,  Sir  Knight,”  once  said  to- 
him  King  Charles  turning  to  hi3  favourite  during 
a conversation  in  which  he  had  been  complaining 
of  the  daily-inoreasing  difficulty  of  raising 
money,  “ do  you  know  what  it  is  to  want  a few 
thousand  pounds ? ” “Sire,”  replied  the  artist, 
“ when  one  keeps  open  house  to  one’s  friends 
and  open  purse  to  one’s  mistresses,  one  soon 
finds  one’s  coffers  empty.”  The  elegant  painter 
whose  pictures  were  so  esteemed  was  indeed 
what  we  can  imagine  from  his  portraits,  “& 
favourite  with  the  ladies,”  nor  has  the  busy 
tongue  of  scandal  spared  the  reputation  of 
Vandyck.  The  friendship  of  Kenelm  Digby  for 
the  painter  is  well  known.  It  would  appear  that 
Vandyck  was  a great  admirer  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Venetia,  but  the  scandal  that  united  their 
names  the  painter  boldly  scourged  in  the  well- 
known  allegorical  picture  he  painted  (now  at 

* Bellori,  “Yite  de’  pittori,  scultori  ed  architetti 
moderni,’’  &c.,  4to.,  Rome,  1672 ; to  which  succeeded 
several  other  editions.  Bellori  was  born  in  1615,  and  died 
in  1690. 

t De  Piles  “ Conrs  do  Peinture,’’  Paris,  12mo..  1708; 
translated  into  English  as  "The  Principles  of  Painting, 
&c.”  London,  17-13  ; his  “ Abr<$gd  de  la  Vie  des  Peintres'r 
(Paris,  1699),  was  also  translated  into  English  as  “The 
Art  of  Painting  and  Lives  of  the  Painters,  &c.,”  London, 
1706. 

+ That  this  method  wa9  adopted  by  Yandyck  in  hie 
latter  days  is  curiously  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
in  onr  Eoglish  collections, — where  the  painter’s  works  have 
remained  almost  untouched  since  the  day  they  were  seat 
home,— that  these  original  sketches  are  to  be  found. 
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Windsor)  of  “Calumny  and  Innocenoe.”  Every 
one  who  has  visited  the  Dulwich  Gallery  will 
remember  the  beautiful  picture  by  Vandyck  of 
the  Lady  Venetia  stretched  on  her  death-bed,  a 
faded  rose, — poetic  symbol, — slipping  from  her 
fair  fingers.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who 
hinted  that  Sir  Kenelm,  who  loved  his  wife  to 
distraction,  had  in  no  little  measure  hastened  the 
end  of  the  beauty  by  his  alchemical  preparations 
to  increase  her  charms.  Nor  has  scandal  failed 
to  attach  the  name  of  the  handsome  painter, 
who,  as  Sanderson  ha3  quaintly  put  it,  was  the 
first  “ who  e’er  put  ladies’  dresses  into  a careless 
romance,” — an  art  whioh  Lely  was  to  continue 
in  the  next  generation, — with  the  names  of 
Beveral  others  of  his  aristocratic  sitters.  Of  his 
affection  for  Lady  Stanhope,  there  is  ample 
documentary  evidence, — not  of  the  breach-of- 
promise  character,  it  is  true, — but  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact.  The  story  of  the  painter’s 
liaison  with  the  beautiful  Marguerite  Lemon, — 
the  oiiginal  of  the  superb  portrait  at  Hampton 
Court, — is  hiot  rioa),  and  the  affection  the  beauty 
bore  him  may,  we  think,  be  judged  by  the 
heart-broken  vexation  of  the  lady  on  hearing  of 
Yandyok’s  marriage,  at  the  king’s  instigation, 
with  Maria  Ruthven. 

In  1631  Vai-djck  returned  ou  a vitit  to  his 
native  country.  This  time  he  was  received  with 
honour,  and  appointed  Dean  of  the  Antwerp 
Guild  of  St.  Luke;  on  his  return  to  England  it 
appears  that  he  founded  in  London  a branch 
guild.  All  the  resident  Flemings  and  his  pupils 
were  members  of  this  little  society,  whose  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Rose  Tavern  in  Fleet- 
street  ; the  registers  of  the  corporation  still 
being  in  existence,  M.  Guiffrey  Btates  ; it  would 
be  curious  to  know  what  had  become  of  these 
documents. 

On  hia  return  to  London,  after  a brilliant  visit 
to  Bruseels,  Vaudyck  entered  on  to  a fresh 
period  of  aotivity,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
portrait  upon  portrait  issued  from  his  busy 
workrooms ; but  his  health  was  sadly  suffering 
from  his  excesses.  It  was  the  want  of  money 
to  supply  his  necessities  whioh  in  no  Bmall  mea- 
sure, it  is  evident,  countenanced  the  groundless 
tradition  of  Vandyck’s  foolish  search  after  the 
philosopher’s  stone.  M.  Guiffrey  has,  we  think, 
offered  what  may  be  taken  as  a most  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  oft-repeated  tale,  in 
which  the  name  of  Vandyck’s  friend,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  has  been  so  long  associated,  from  the  fact 
of  his  knowledge  of  ohemistry.  The  death  of 
the  painter  is,  indeed,  in  no  small  measure  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  Now  recent  research  proves 
Yandyok,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  to 
have  been  moving  baokwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween London,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Paris; 
bub  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  alleged  poverty  of  the  artist, — poverty  to 
supply  which  he  threw  himself  into  alchemical 
studies, — stands  in  the  will  of  the  painter,  by 
which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  fortune  he  left 
would  in  the  money  of  to-day  bo  valued  at  hard 
upon  40,0001.  His  extravagances  had  largely 
drawn  upon  his  income  and  ruined  his  health, 
but  hot  to  the  pitch  which  tradition  asserts. 
But  how  did  th&  Btory  which  is  told  by  Walpole 
originate  ? There  is  a well-known  anecdote  of 
Rubens  receiving  the  visit  of  an  alchemist  who 
boasted  the  possession  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
unbounded  wealth,  but  who  was  politely  shown 
out  by  the  painter  with  the  assurance  that  he 
had  long  since  discovered  a far  surer  method. 
The  Btory  told  of  Rubens  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, as  we  so  often  see  in  biography,  become 
connected  with  the  name  of  his  pupil.  Like  so 
many  other  artists,  like  Rubens  himself,  like 
our  own  Reynolds,  Vandyck  attached  no  Bmall 
importance  to  the  durability  of  his  pictures,  and 
he  studied  various  preparations  of  oils,  colours, 
and  even  canvas-primings  with  this  view.  In 
these  experiments  he  was  assisted  by  a learned 
doctor  at  the  English  court,  one  Theodore  de 
Mayerne,  a chemist,  in  whose  letters  mention  is 
found  of  the  inquiries  of  Yandyok.  There  is  a 
portrait- sketch  in  existence  of  the  doctor  by 
the  painter.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how,  in  an 
idle  moment,  some  officious  intruder  may  have 
disturbed  Vandyck  at  his  experiments  with  the 
worthy  chemist,  and  hence  the  story  of  his 
search  for  the  philosopher’s  stone  has  got  about. 
The  explanation  is  worthy  attention  were  it  only 
for  its  ingenuity.  Artists  in  the  present  day 
are  satisfied  in  their  chemical  researches  with 
“Roberson’s  medium,”  but  there  are  painters 
who  exercise  in  their  hunt*#or  a more  ocoult 
medium  chemical  processes  that  might  almost 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  in  quest  of  the 
philosopher’s  stone. 


Vandyck,  as  we  have  said,  a year  or  so  pre- 
viously to  his  death, — the  date  is  not  known, — was 
married,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  to  the  beau- 
tiful young  Maria  Ruthven,  the  original  of  the 
charming  portrait  whioh  Bolswert’s  brilliant 
burin  has  rendered  bo  familiar.  The  story  of 
the  Ruthven  famiiy  is  a romantio  one,  and  M. 
Miohiels  has  not  failed  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  devote  a whole  ohapter  to  the  history  of  the 
noble  Scottish  family,  whose  misfortunes  were 
certainly  touohing.  But  Vandyck’s  years 
were  counted.  We  find  him,  a few  mouths 
before  his  death,  visiting  Paris.  In  England 
the  political  horizon  was  thickening  with  the 
storm  that  was  rising.  Vandyck  had  seen  his 
old  friend,  Lord  Strafford,  die  on  the  scaffold, 
and  many  of  his  patrons  ruined  ; he  had  sought 
in  France  a new  home,  but  without  success; 
Poussin  bad  juBt  returned  from  his  long  stay 
in  Italy.  Only  a short  time  before  Vandyck’s 
death  he  wrote  to  M.  Chavigny  a letter  (dis- 
covered but  a short  time  Eince,  and  published, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Guiffrey*), 
in  which  there  is  a sad  expression  of  his  grow- 
ing feebleness  and  desire  to  return  to  his  house 
in  England, — “ Co.me  je  metroive  de  jour  en  jour 
pire,  jeddsire  con  touta  diligensa  de  me  avanser 
envers  ma  maison  en  Engleterre,”  and  he  beg9 
for  a passport  for  himself  and  five  servants, 
and  a carriage  and  four  other  servants.  This  is 
dated  November  16th,  1641.  It  will  be  seen  in 
what  style  he  travelled.  A few  days  later,  and 
the  painter  reached  home,  dying  from  the  linger- 
ing nature  of  his  complaint,  leaving  him  his 
senses  to  the  last,  evidently  of  a pulmonary 
nature.  The  king  was  deeply  affected ; the 
ablest  doctors  were  called  in,  and  a royal 
reward  of  3001.  offered  to  any  one  who  could 
prolong  the  life  of  the  painter;!  but  his  days 
were  numbered.  His  young  wife  had  the  joy  of 
presenting  him  on  the  1st  day  of  December 
with  a little  daughter,  christened  Justiniana. 
Vandyck  gathered  his  forces  sufficiently  to 
make  his  will,  the  text  of  whioh  Carpenter  has 
transcribed  from  the  original  still  in  existence, 
and  we  believe  at  present  at  Somerset  House. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1641,  Vandyck  died, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  last  wishes  was 
buried  at  St.  Paul’s.  A pompous  funeral  was 
awarded  to  the  painter,  who  had  died  in  the 
prime  of  life, — he  was  only  forty-two  years  of 
age.  A monument  was  raised  to  him  near  the 
tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt, — a monument  repre- 
senting the  Genius  of  Painting,  but  in  the  Great 
Fire  the  whole  was  destroyed,  and  nothing  now 
marks  the  tomb  of  the  favourite  of  King 
Charles. 

He  left  two  daughters  ; one,  Justiniana,  who 
married  Sir  John  Stepney,  of  Prenderga9t,  the 
last  descendant  of  the  line  dymg  as  late  as 
1S25 ; and  a natural  daughter,  Marie  Therese, 
who  died  abroad  in  1697.  His  young  widow, 
Maria  Ruthven,  re- married,  but  died  very 
shortly  afterwards.  The  assets  of  the  painter, 
as  we  should  now  say,  were  found  difficult  to 
collect,  and  we  learn  from  a petiticn  made  to 
Parliament  by  the  painter’s  father-in-law, 
Patrick  Ruthven,  that  the  mass  of  sketches, 
drawings,  and  pictures  left  by  Vandyck  at  his 
death  had  in  some  manner  been  purloined  and 
sold  by  a certain  Andrew.  It  was  probably 
through  this  source  that  Sir  Peter  Lely  became 
possessed  of  the  large  number  of  Vandycks, 
which  at  his  sale  realised  so  enormous  a sum. 
The  famous  series,  thirty-seven  in  number,  of 
grisaille  portraits  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  oame,  it  will  fc>9  remembered,  from 
Lely’s  collection.  Of  Vandyck’B  family,  his 
talent,  and  his  possessions  there  remained, 
therefore,  after  his  death  scarcely  a sympathetic 
item.  It  was  only  in  his  pupils  that  his  tra- 
ditions were  continued,  and  in  them  the  influence 
of  the  Flemish  master  was  great;  almost  the 
whole  English  school,  indeed,  proceed  directly 
fiom  him,  and  certainly  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  him  and  Reynolds  that  our  school  stands  so 
high  in  the  noble  art  of  portraiture.  In  that 
touching  Ecene  of  Gainsborough’s  death,  when 
his  old  rival  Reynolds  and  he  met  for  the  first 
time  after  years  of  misunderstanding,  Gains- 
borough’s last  words  were  the  expression  of 
gratitude  that  he  and  Reynolds  would  meet 
Vandyck  above.  Through  Vandyck  have  de- 
scended on  our  Echcol  the  teachings  of  Titian,! 


* In  reality  the  letter  was  first  made  known  in  the  pages 
of  the  “Revue  dee  Documents  Uistoriques  " ; it  was  in 
the  collection  of  Benjamin  Fillon,  and  is  at  present  i:i 
England.  17 1.  having  been  given  for  it,  though  only  the 
signature  was  autograph. 

t Among  the  efforts  made  wo  learn  that  the  patient  was 
placed  in  the  smoking  entrails  of  a freshly-killed  cow. 
t In  Genoa  Vandyck  had  had  the  rare  opportunity  of 


so  nobly  continued  by  those  two  masters  who 
clasped  hands  for  the  last  time  in  the  little 
house  in  Pall-mall. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL. 


Of  all  the  metallurgical  industries,  the  most 
rapid  progress  in  late  years  appears  to  be  that 
of  the  two  forms  of  steel  that  are  most  in 
demand  at  the  present  time, — Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel.  The  issue  of  an  elaborate 
report  by  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association 
proves  fully  how  great  the  growth  has  been, 
and,  put  into  comparative  tables,  the  extent  of 
the  production  in  the  whole  of  the  great  dis- 
tricts may  be  very  easily  defined.  The  table 
below  gives  the  total  production  for  the  years, 
and  in  the  districts  named,  of  Bessemer  steel 
ingots, — the  crude  form  of  Bessemer  steel : 

1878.  1881. 

Tons.  Tons. 

South  Wales 203,552  1*84,656 

Sheffield 292,223  392,812 

North-East  Coast  74,007  264,986 

Lancashire 139,663  227,465 

Cumberland  90,990  162,757 


Total 816,727  1,441,701 

We  have  not  the  statistics  given  for  so  long  a 
period  of  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel, 
but  for  last  year,  and  its  predecessor,  we  have 
official  figures,  which  may  be  given  as  under : 
for  the  two  years,  the  production  of  open-hearth 
steel  was  as  follows : — 

1880.  1881. 

Tons.  Tons. 


South  Wales  

Scotland  

Sheffield  •••• 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

North- East  Coast  

Other  Districts  


116,000 

84.500 

23.500 

19.500 
3,200 
4,300 


102,000 

159,500 

34,100 

24,000 

12,200 

6,300 


Total 251,000  338,000 

These  two  classes  of  steel  inolude  the  great 
bulk  of  that  produced  in  this  country ; and_ifc 
may  then  be  Baid  that,  whilst  in  the  year  18/8, 
the  total  production  of  the  two  olasses  of  steel 
waB  under  one  million  tons,  it  rose  for  the  past 
year  to  over  1,779,000  tons.  And,  what  is  more 
noticeable,  the  increase  is  marked  in  every  dis- 
trict, with  one  slight  exception  in  each  of  the 
two  classes.  Broadly  put,  the  increase  in  the 
Bessemer  steel  trade  represents  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  Bteel  for  railway  purposes; 
whilst,— though  not  quite  so  fully, — that  of  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel 
represents  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  steel 
shipping.  So  far  as  the  figuies  above  compiled 
show,  there  has  been  very  little  movement  coast- 
wards of  the  Beseemer  steel  trade,  for  the 
growth  in  the  production  has  been  tolerably 
general  throughout  all  the  districts,  though 
possibly  the  north-east  coast  shows  the  largest 
proportionate  increase  in  the  years  oovered. 
But  there  may  be  another  cause  for  this,  and 
for  the  increase  in  the  South  Wales  district. 

Both  the  Cleveland  and  Durham  district  and 
that  of  South  Wales  were  very  large  producers 
of  iron  rails  a decade  ago.  That  trade  fell  off, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  districts  con- 
cerned would  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  trade 
which  supplanted  it,— that  of  the  production  of 
steel  rails.  This  they  have  done,  and  the  result 
is  that  there  has  been  the  large  growth  in  the 
production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  the  two 
districts  named.  And  it  is  in  some  degree  to  an 
allied  cause  that  there  is  visible  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  production,  in  one  or  two  districts, 
of  open-hearth  steel.  On  the  Clyde  that  pro- 
duction is  now  very  large,  and  that  in  good 
degree  because  of  the  large  demands  for  steel 
for  shipbuilding  purposes.  As  yet  it  oannot  be 
said  that  there  is  much  substitution  of  steel 
vessels  for  those  of  iron,  but  there  is  a growth 
of  the  steel  vessels  which  would  have  affected 
the  number  of  iron  ones  built  had  not  the 
“wooden  walls  of  old  England”  ceased  to  be 
built  almost  entirely.  These  are  amongst  the 
causes  of  the  outgrowth  of  the  Bteel  trade  to  an 
extent  which  is  the  most  remarkable  that  any 
similar  industry  has  known  in  the  last  few 
decades.  And  as  the  cost  of  the  production  of 


meeting  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  m 
the  famous  Sofonisba  Anguieciola  of  Cremona,  a blind 
octogenarian,  who  had  in  her  youth  been  painter  to  the 
Kinij  of  Spain.  The  old  lady  had  gathered  about  her  a 
court  of  young  artislB,  and  Vandyck  was  a favourite.  She 
had  known  Titian,  and  in  later  days  the  painter  oiten 
admitted  how  much  he  had  lean  ed  from  the  aged  Sofomsba 
of  the  technical  processes  of  the  great  Venetian,  whom  he 
himself  had  taken  so  completely  as  a model. 
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steel  by  the  two  methods  is  being  reduced,  and 
there  is  also  a very  large  extension  of  the 
facilities  of  production,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that,  with  a further  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron  in  more  than  one  of  its  uses,  there 
may  be  a very  great  growth  of  the  manufacture ; 
whilst  the  largeness  of  the  dependence  upon 
foreign  trade  and  upon  the  shipbuilders  for  such 
a demand  would  probably  tend  to  the  movement 
of  the  steel  trade  to  the  coast,  of  which  of  late 
there  has  been  so  much  said  and  written. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

TnE  last  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  Session 
1881-82  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  President,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a much  smaller  attendance  than  is  usual  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  and  other  prizes  ; but  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  announced  as  a “ business 
meeting  ” may  be  to  some  extent  accountable 
for  this. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected,  viz., — As  Fellows  : Messrs.  E. 
Swinfen  Harris,  J.  Treadway  Hanson,  Alex- 
ander Payne  (Associate),  Henry  Cowell  Boyes 
(Associate),  W.  G.  Bower,  and  Herbert  Spur- 
rell.  As  Associates : Messrs.  W.  H.  Marple 
Ward  and  Alexander  Pope.  (The  last-named 
gentleman,  having  passed  the  Obligatory  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  is  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion of  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.) 

The  Sharpe  Memorial. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  said  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  delegated,  by  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  to  present  to  the 
Institute  for  its  library  the  work  which  had  just 
been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  so  well  known  in  the 
Institute  that  it  was  not  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  say  much  in  his  praise,  but 
he  was  a man  whom  all  who  knew  him  loved  and 
venerated.  For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  annually  leading  a party  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  on  some  architec- 
tural excursion.  These  excursions  were  at  first 
confined  to  England,  a different  district  beinf 
taken  every  year,  but  the  two  last  excursions 
led  by  Mr.  Sharpe  were  to  France.  The  last 
excursion  which  he  directed  was  in  the  autumn 
of^  18/5  to  a district  near  Angouleme,  in  the 
Departement  de  Charente, — a district  peculiarly 
rich  in  churches  of  a particularly  grand  yet 
extremely  simple  character,  including  some 
domical  churches,  to  which  Professor  Donaldson 
had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Institute  some 
years  ago.  The  way  in  which  the  work  had 
been  executed  was  a credit  to  the  Architectural 
Association,  on  whose  behalf  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  a copy  of  it  for  tho 
Institute  library. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  donors,  observing  that  the  illustrations 
with  which  tho  work  abounded  were  admirably 
executed.  It  was  a melancholy  satisfaction  to 
have  so  excellent  a memorial  of  so  worthy  a 

man.  Many  years  ago  ho  (the  speaker)  had 
derived  much  assistance  from  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  with  regard  to  South- 
well  Minster  and  other  buildings,  and  it  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Association  had  lost  so 

able,  so  genial,  and  so  painstaking  a leader  for 
their  excursions  as  Mr.  Sharpe  proved  himself 
to  be.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  excursions 
were  continued,  even  though  they  had  lost  their 
great  leader. 

Mr.  Hansard,  in  seconding  the  motion  for  a 
vote  of  thanks,  said  that  while  the  Institute  was 
grateful  for  the  book  on  account  of  tho  value  of 
the  work  itself,  they  had  peculiar  pleasure  in 
accepting  it  as  a gift  from  the  Architectural 
Association. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry 
as  to  whethor  the  work  had  been  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Association, 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  explained  that  it  had  been 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  intention  to  publish  a work  on  the 
Churches  of  the  Charente,  and  nearly  all  the 
drawings  contained  in  the  volume  now  pub- 
lished were  made  by  the  excursionists  for  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who  died  before  any  of  them  could  be 
reproduced  by  photo-lithography.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  been  so  great  and  valued  a friend  to  the 
Association  that  the  question  naturally  arose 
as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the  members  could 


commemorate  his  services  to  them,  aud  it  was 
resolved,  after  much  consideration,  to  carry  out 
to  completion  Mr.  Sharpe’s  intention  as  to  a 
volume  illustrating  and  describing  the  churches 
of  the  Charente.  The  work  had  been  published 
by  subscription,  subscribers  being  at  first  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  Association,  but  ulti- 
mately the  subscription-list  was  thrown  open  to 
the  members  of  the  Institute.  It  was  believed 
that  in  publishing  this  work  the  Association  had 
shown  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  kind- 
ness to  them  in  the  way  which  he  would  have 
preferred  above  all  others,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  that  view  by  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  members  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
family.  The  volume  now  given  to  the  Institute 
library  had  in  reality  been  presented  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  Association,  who  in  turn  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Institute. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
the  Association  had  not  only  produced  a very 
charming  work,  but  they  had  produced  a worthy 
memorial  of  a good  man. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  Secretary  read  two  letters  from  Baron 
von  Ferstel,  whose  nomination  by  the  Institute 
as  this  year’s  recipient  of  tho  royal  gold  medal 
has,  as  already  announced,  been  graciously  ap- 
proved by  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Baron  von 
Ferstel  expressed  his  regret  at  his  inability  to 
attend  to  receive  the  medal,  the  award  of  which 
to  him  he  could  not  but  esteem  as  a very  great 
honour.  A letter  was  also  received  from  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Embassy,  stating  that  Herr 
Constantine  Dumba,  an  attach 6 of  the  Embassy, 
would  present  himself  to  receive  tho  medal ; 
but,  instead,  Baron  Waeken,  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy,  attended  for  that  purpose. 


Klenze,  who  did  so  much  and  such  admirable 
work  in  Munich ; August  Stiiler,  who  practised 
in  Berlin,  and  whose  works  many  of  us  know ; 
Herr  Lepsius,  the  celebrated  author  and  archae- 
ologist ; and  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Vienna.  I 
may  add  that  these  gentlemen,  whose  works  we 
all  of  us  admire,  will  have  their  reputation  in 
no  degree  diminished,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
by  having  the  name  of  von  Ferstel  added  to 
their  number. 

I will  ask  the  secretary  to  read  to  you  tho 
titles,  honours,  and  a list  of  the  principal  works 
of  Baron  von  Ferstel,  and  I trust  that  this 
honour,  though  perhaps  the  latest,  will  not  be 
the  least  among  those  which  the  many  works 
executed  by  him  during  the  last  twenty-eight 
years  have  earned  for  him,  not  only  in  the  con- 
sideration of  his  own  countrymen  but,  of  Europe 
at  large. 

The  secretary  accordingly  read  the  following 
particulars  of  Baron  von  Ferstel’s  honours  and 
works,  viz. : — 

Heinrich  Freiherr  (Baron)  von  Ferstel,  Hon.  and 
Corr.  Member,  Imperial  and  Royal  Principal  Archi- 
tectural Councillor  and  Professor  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Technical  High  School  of  Vienna,  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  Second  Class, 
and  of  the  Austrian  Order  of  Francis  Joseph,  Officer 
of  the  French  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
of  the  Imperial  Mexican  Guadeloupe  Order,  Knight 
of  tho  R>yal  Bavarian  Order  of  Maximilian  for 
Science  and  Art,  and  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Order  of 
Michael  of  the  First  Class,  Honorary  Citizen  of 
Vienna  and  Brunn,  Trustee  to  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Austrian  Museum,  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  of  the  Academies 
of  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Munich,  and  Rome, 
Member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Berlin, 
& c.,  &c. 


Date. 

Description  of  Works  carried  out  by 
Baron  von  Ferstel. 

Place. 

Style. 

1856-1S79 

Church  of  Dedication  (tho  Votive  Church)... 

Vienna. 

1856-1860 

Bunk  and  Exchange  Buildings  (Bourse)  

Brunn. 

Early  Renaissance. 

1863-1867 

Evangelical  Church  

Teplitz. 

1863-1868 

Palace  of  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Victor 

1865 

in  construction. 

^ Restoration  of  the  Grop  Skal  Castle 

Bohemia. 

Gothic. 

1868-1871 

f Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Museum  of 

> Vienna. 

Renaissance. 

1869-1871 

Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  

1869-1871 

1869- 1872 

1870- 1872 

( Imperial  and  Royal  Government  Gymnasium 

( in  the  IX.  District  

Villa  of  tho  Archduke  Carl  Ludwig] 

J Imperial  and  Royal  Central  Meteorological 

} » 
Reichenau. 

j-  Vienna. 

- 

( Establishment,  high  Observatory near 

>> 

1871-1879 

Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jacob 

Brunn. 

1873 

in  construction. 

| Main  Building  of  the  University  

Vienna. 

Renaissance. 

1874-1877 

( School  of  Arts  and  Industry  of  the  Imperial 

) 

( and  Royal  Austrian  Museum  

1 

■ > 

1874-1877 

Palace  of  the  Prince  Johannes  Leichtenstein 

1878-1879 

Vicarage  for  the  Church  of  Dedication  

1879-1881 

Villa  of  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Victor 

1879-1881 

Rebuilding  of  tho  Evangelical  Church 

18S0 

i Trieste. 

Renaissance. 

in  construction. 
1881 

( Great  Altar  of  the  Parish  Church,  “Zu  den 

Vienna. 

in  construction. 

Rich  Altar  Work  of  Marble  and  Mosaic 

The  presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Modal 
to  the  representative  of  Baron  von  Ferstel, 
Hon.  and  Corr.  Member,  was  then  made 
by  the  President,  who  spoke  as  follows : — 
Gentlemen,  — It  is  now  thirty  - five  years 
ago  since  her  most  gracious  Majesty,  modi- 
fying the  original  terms  of  tho  gift,  was 
pleased  to  command  a Royal  Medal  to  bo  con- 
fided to  U3  for  tho  purpose  of  annually  award- 
ing it  to  some  eminent  person,  architect  or  man 
of  science,  engaged  in  aiding  and  promoting  the 
study  and  practice  of  architecture,  and  to- 
night we  meet  to  present  it  to  the  thirty-fifth 
recipient. 

This  Royal  Medal,  gentlemen,  has  been 
widely  distributed,  and  it  has  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty ; indeed, 
I find  that  there  have  been  six  French  gentle- 
men, three  German  gentlemen,  one  Austrian, 
and  one  Italian  gentleman,  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  at  different  periods,  and  that  there  are  at 
present  living  only  six  English  architects  who  pos- 
sess it.  Of  the  foreigners, — eleven  in  number, — 
four  medals,  as  I have  mentioned,  have  fallen 
to  the  honour  of  the  German  nations,  and  to- 
night we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  to 
the  representative  of  the  fifth,  Baron  von 
Ferstel,  of  Vienna,  the  medal  for  this  year. 
The  four  distinguished  men  of  his  own  country 
who  preceded  him  were  the  Chevalier  von 


Tue  construction  of  the  foregoing  twenty-one 
works  has  cost  more  than  eighteen  millions  of 
florins. 

The  great  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  country 
seats,  as  well  as  small  churches  and  schools,  which 
have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  about  six  mil- 
lions, do  not  appear  in  tbo  foregoing  list.  In  like 
manner,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  numerous 
plans  for  buildings  which  have  not  been  put  into 
execution. 

The  President, — What  you  have  heard  from 
the  secretary  will,  I am  sure,  insure  your  appre- 
ciation of  the  care  that  the  Council  has  bestowed 
on  the  selection  of  Baron  Von  Ferstel  as  the 
recipient  of  this  medal  this  year.  I regret  that 
he  is  unable  to  be  in  England  at  this  time.  It 
is  always  a pleasure  to  seo  and  know  architects 
and  colleagues  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves so  worthily  and  so  much  as  Baron  von 
Ferstel.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  their  bodily  pre- 
sentment and  faces,  an  honour  to  us  tograsp  their 
hands  in  friendly  and  honest  admiration  of  their 
character  and  in  recognition  of  their  worth. 
Though  I should  have  desired  to  do  this  per- 
sonally, I nevertheless  have  very  great  plea- 
sure in  handing  to  Baron  Waeken,  here  present 
on  behalf  of  his  distinguished  countryman,  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  for  tho  year  1882,  the  gift  of 
the  Queen  to  Baron  von  Ferstel,  to  whom  we 
all  wish  health,  long  life  and  happino3S. 

Baron  Waeken,  speaking  in  French,  said  that 
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at  the  last  moment  he  had  been  requested 
to  present  himself  at  the  meeting  on  behalf 
of  his  countryman,  and  before  all  things  he 
wished  to  express  Baron  von  Ferstel’s  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him. 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  practical  character 
of  the  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  erected 
in  this  country.  He  thought  that  the  President 
would  agree  with  him  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
great  progress  effected  of  late  years  in  German 
Architecture.  He  was  sure  that  the  distinction 
with  which  Baron  von  Ferstel  was  honoured  by 
his  English  colleagues  would  be  appreciated  both 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  particularly  as  it  had 
been  made  by  the  august  Sovereign  of  this 
Kingdom,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  whose  mem- 
bers, collectively  and  individually,  the  Baron 
addressed  his  thanks  in  the  name  of  Baron  von 
Ferstel. 

The  presentation  of  the  other  medals,  prizes, 
and  certificates  was  made  by  the  President. 
The  Sharpe  Prize  of  Books  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Atwood  Slater,  who  was  second  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship.  A 
Certificate  of  Honour  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hardie  Kemp,  who  was  third  in  the 
same  competition.  A Medal  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  Associate,  who 
was  placed  second  by  the  judges  in  the  contest 
for  the  Soane  Medallion.  In  the  same  compe- 
tition a Certificate  of  Honour  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shackle.  The  Grissell  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,  for  his 
design  for  a stone  bridge.  The  Institute  Silver 
Medal  and  Ten  Guineas  were  awarded  to 
Thomas  T.  Scott,  Associate,  for  his  drawings 
of  St.  David’s  Cathedral.  In  the  same  compe- 
tition a Certificate  of  Honour  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Roger  Elsey  Smith. 

The  public  proceedings  of  the  meeting  then 
terminated. 

The  Affairs  of  the  Institute:  By-laws  XLVI., 
LV.,  LVI.,  Sfc. 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  having  brought 
forward  the  motion,  of  which  he  had  given 
previous  notice,  moved,  and  Mr.  C.  Forster 
Hayward,  F.S.A.,  seconded — “ That  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Institute  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  very  undesirable  for  a paid  officer  to 
have  the  power  of  voting  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Council,  also  that  the  President  and  Council 
are  requested  to  report  to  the  Institute  the 
necessary  steps  required  to  carry  such  resolu- 
tion into  effect.” 

The  subsequent  speakers  were  Messrs.  Henry 
Dawson,  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  Wyatt  Papworth, 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Professor  Kerr,  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
last-named,  a modification,  accepted  by  the  pro- 
poser and  seconder,  was  made  in  the  wording  of 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  in  tho  following 
terms : — The  attention  of  the  Institute  was 
invited  to  the  fact  that  a paid  officer  has  at 
present  a vote  on  tho  Council  as  member 
thereof,  and  the  Council  is  asked  to  consider 
the  subject  and  report  to  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


BAD  BUILDING  IN  LEYTON  AND 
LEYTONSTONE. 

A raid  has  just  been  made  on  a number  of 
houses  in  course  of  erection  in  Leyton  and 
Loytonstone,  and  a stop  put  to  their  further 
progress.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  newly- appointed 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board.  In  making  a 
tour  of  the  district  he  has  discovered  that,  out 
of  a number  of  houses  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, no  fewer  than  150  are  in  contravention  of 
the  by-laws.  He  found  that  the  mortal’  being 
used  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  mud,  and 
these  facts  having  been  reported  to  the  Board, 
the  sanitary  committee  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and,  in  looking  over  the  plans  for  other  new 
houses  and  shops  proposed  to  be  erected,  they 
found  that,  out  of  162  of  these  proposed 
new  buildings,  only  seven  were  in  conformity 
with  the  by-laws.  The  remaining  155  were, 
therefore,  not  allowed  to  be  proceeded  with; 
whilst,  as  respects  the  first-named  150,  pure 
mortar  has  been  insisted  upon  under  a threat  of 
tho  works  being  stopped. 


Th.e  British.  Archaeological  Association. 

The  Council  of  this  Association  are  sending  out 
cards  for  a conversazione  at  the  Suffolk-street 
Galleries  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  July. 


HORSE  POWER,  STEAM  POWER,  AND 
ELECTRIC  POWER  FOR  TRAMWAYS. 

While  the  contest  for  the  championship  of 
the  cricket-field  between  England  and  Australia 
has  filled  many  an  attentive  mind,  another  race 
has  come  off  in  Paris,  known  to  us  by  its  upshot 
alone,  as  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  For  as 
much  as  five  years  the  struggle  between  horse 
power  and  steam  power  for  traction  has  been 
carried  on  in  Paris.  Twelve  of  the  Hughes  loco- 
motives were  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
Southern  Tramways  of  Paris,  and  the  cost,  of 
working,  according  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  came  to 
about  l'66d.  per  mile  per  ton  of  gross  load.  In 
February,  1SS0,  however,  the  contract  expired, 
and  horse  traction  was  resumed.  We  have  re- 
cently announced  that  on  the  last  of  tho  three 
routes  on  which  steam  was  employed  the 
horses  have  returned  to  work.  We  pointed 
out  on  the  15th  of  April  {ante,  p.  411), 
the  limit  of  that  margin  of  economy  which 
would  reward  the  successful  replacement 
of  tho  locomotive.  But  the  constructors  of 
tramways,  whether  worked  by  horse  or  by 
mechanical  power,  are  on  a very  different  plane 
from  that  occupied  by  the  constructor  of  a rail- 
way. People  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  limit 
imposed  by  nature  herself  on  the  economy  to 
be  effected  by  tramways,  or  light  and  ill-graded 
railways  of  any  description.  It  is  extraordinary 
to  see,  in  some  of  the  estimates  made  for  road 
tramways  or  road  railways,  in  France  and  in 
Italy,  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
limit  of  the  economy  which  it  is  possible  to 
effect  by  reducing  road  friction  to  its  minimum. 
On  a railway  in  perfect  order  the  resistance  of 
running  friction  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  like 
resistance  on  a road  in  perfect  order.  There  is 
room  for  saving,  but  it  is  of  a distinct  and  definite 
amount.  It  is  about  37'5  lb.  per  ton, — a con- 
siderable item, — on  the  level.  How  is  it  when 
we  come  to  an  incline  of  one  in  twenty-five, 
which  is  by  no  means  steep  for  a road  ? Then 
the  resistance  on  a good  road  is  134  6 lb.,  and 
that  on  a railway  97'1  lb.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  saving  is  five  times  the  resistance ; in  the 
second  instance,  it  is  not  quite  a quarter  of  the 
resistance.  Thus  the  inclination  of  the  ground 
plays  so  important  a part  in  the  economy  to  be 
effected  by  a tramway,  that  in  any  sound 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  a new  scheme  it 
should  be  put  in  the  very  fore  front  of  the  data 
to  be  collected. 

So  much  as  to  the  road.  There  is  a limiting 
gradient,  on  attaining  which  the  saving  possible 
in  friction  becomes  so  small  a part  of  the  total 
resistance,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  en- 
counter much  expense  to  effect  it.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  laid  down  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  on  the  principle  that  this 
limit  was  attained  when  the  resistance  of 
gravity  equalled  that  of  friction  ; that  is  to  say, 
at  16  ft.  per  mile,  or  1 in  330.  Gradients  of 
1 in  100  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Brunei  for 
short  lengths,  and  occur  on  the  Great  Northern 
and  other  railways.  The  power  that  will  take 
a train  of  175  tons  at  25  miles  an  hour  on  a 
level  will  ouly  take  76  6 tons  at  the  same  speed 
up  an  incline  of  1 in  100  ; and  even  on  slackening 
the  speed  to  10  miles  an  hour  it  will  only  take 
a train  of  87 '5  tons.  Of  course,  impetus  goes 
for  much,  as  in  a.  coach,  for  a dash  up  an 
incline  ; but  the  above  are  the  definite  resist- 
ances, supposing  the  train  to  start  without 
impetus.  It  is  evident  that  to  maintain 
a given  running  speed  the  steam-producing 
power,  and  thus  the  weight  of  the  locomotive, 
and  the  strength  of  the  way  and  works,  must 
increase  in  a corresponding  ratio,  and  thus 
cost  is  augmented  all  round.  This  is  the  true 
objection  to  steep  inclines. 

Again,  as  to  motor  power.  It  is  probably  in 
the  future  that  we  shall  attain  such  a command 
of  small  motor  power  as  materially  to  alter  the 
present  condition  of  the  economical  problem. 
But,  dealing  with  it  as  it  at  present  exists,  two 
conditions  are  requisite  to  make  steam  propul- 
sion pay.  One  is  that  there  shall  be  a sufficient 
volume  of  traffic ; the  other,  that  the  transport 
shall  be  conducted  at  a certain  speed.  Without 
endeavouring  now  to  lay  down  any  hard-and- 
fast  lines  on  this  matter,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
volume  of  tramway  traffic  is  rarely  such  as  to 
be  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  and  tho  speed 
still  less  so.  Very  elaborate  calculations  as  to 
railway  working  lead  to  the  result  that,  taking 
the  cost  of  propelling  100  tons  for  one  mile,  at 
the  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  at  20’8d.,  the 
cost  of  propelling  the  same  weight  at  five  miles 
an  hour  will  bo  34’5d.  But  this  is  assuming 


that  in  each  case  the  train  is  so  proportioned  as 
to  allow  the  engine  to  do  its  full  work.  And  in 
the  latter  case  the  time  occupied  is  sixfold,  so 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  line  will  be  di- 
minished to  one-sixth.  We  have  here  indicated 
some  of  those  considerations  that  explain  why 
it  should  cost  16d.  to  do  on  a tramway  what  it 
costs  2d.  to  do  on  a railway,  and  two-thirds 
of  a Id.  to  do  on  a canal,  and  why  steam  power 
rarely  can  pay  on  the  first. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  use  of  electric 
power  by  accumulating  batteries  that  we  think 
the  best  prospect  of  mechanical  tramway 
working  at  present  offers  itself.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  the  fact  that  it  is  the  strain  of 
starting  the  cars  that  most  tries  the  horses,  and 
that,  in  fact,  makes  the  horse-power  so  costly. 
We  venture  to  anticipate  that  the  most  success- 
ful mode  of  tramway  working  which  at  the 
present  time  is  attainable  is  the  use  of  horse 
traction,  supplemented  by  a starting  force  to  be 
supplied  by  an  accumulator,  which  might  also 
receive  the  force  otherwise  wasted  in  stopping. 
Without  prejudice  to  further  improvements 
hereafter,  we  think  there  is  room  for  a great 
economy  here,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge. 


THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CEMENT  UNDER 
THE  MICROSCOPE. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  on 
March  22,  1882,  a paper  on  this  subject  was 
presented  by  M.  Daubree  on  behalf  of  M.  H.  Le 
Chatellier,  which  we  translate  here  on  account 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  composition  of 
cement.  The  author  says : — During  the  past 
year  I have  carried  on  a series  of  experimental 
investigations  on  the  composition  of  slowly- 
setting  cements,  so-called  Portland  cements, 
and  on  the  theory  of  their  hardening.  As  I am 
temporarily  compelled  to  interrupt  those  investi- 
gations, I give  here  the  results  obtained  up  to 
the  present  time,  although  they  are  not  yet 
complete.  If  we  examine  under  the  polarisa- 
tion microscope  a thin  slip  cut  out  of  the  vitri- 
fied slag  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Portland  cement 
kiln,  we  notice  chemical  substances  distinctly 
different  in  their  character.  I tried  to  deter- 
mine their  nature  by  comparing  their  optical 
characteristics  with  those  of  artificially  pro- 
duced lime  combinations.  The  substances 
offering  the  most  striking  characteristics  are 
the  following : — 

1.  A substance  which  has  no  effect  upon 
polarised  light.  It  consists  of  aluminate  of 
lime  rich  in  lime,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
free  lime.  I have,  indeed,  produced  the 
three  - basic  aluminate  of  lime,  Al203,3Ca0, 
and  shown  that  it  crystallises  in  the  tessera!, 
consequently  polarieally  inactive  system.  I 
have  also  proved  that  this  is  tho  only  alu- 
minate of  lime  combination  which  crystallises 
in  this  system. 

2.  A substance  which  has  a slight  effect  upon 
polarised  light,  and  shows  very  neat  crystalline 
forms.  This  is  a silicate  of  lime.  I recognise 
in  this  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  effective, 
element  in  cement.  This  substance  always 
forms  the  greatest  part,  and  sometimes  even 
exclusively  the  whole  mass,  of  cement.  I think 
I am  able  to  affirm  that  it  is  a lime  peridoto 
(lime  olivine),  Si02,2Ca0,  which  forms  during 
burning,  and  is  melted  in  the  following  sub- 
stance and  then  crystallises. 

3.  A substance  coloured  intensely  brown,  and 
affecting  polarised  light.  This  is  the  most 
easily  melted  substance  contained  in  cement ; 
in  a solid  state  it  forms  the  base  and  in 
the  melted  condition  the  matrix  for  the  crys- 
tallisation. It  is  a ferro-aluminate  of  lime.  I 
have  given  it  the  formula  of  2(AlFe)20:i,3Ca0. 
I have  produced  directly  the  combination  cor- 
responding to  this  formula,  and  found  in  it 
both  the  optical  properties  and  the  easy  fusi- 
bility of  the  element  contained  in  cement. 
This  substance  changes  very  easily  in  water. 

4.  Small  crystals,  which  act  very  energeti- 
cally upon  polarised  light.  They  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  show  no  change  in 
contact  with  water.  They  are  probably  combi- 
nations of  magnesia,  for  I have  observed  that 
all  strongly  basic  combinations  of  lime  are 
easily  decomposed  in  water,  in  contrast  to  com- 
binations of  magnesia. 

The  principal  elements  of  cement  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  a peridote  of  lime 
(Si02,2Ca0) ; in  the  second  place,  one  or 
more  aluminates  and  ferrates  of  lime.  The 
existence  of  crystallised  aluminates  of  lime  in 
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cement  has  been  already  noticed  by  Fremy,  the 
labours  of  which  formed  the  starting-point  of 
my  observations.  As  regards  the  successive 
phenomena  during  the  hardening  process  of 
cement,  I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  miscroscope  under  polarised  light. 
Several  combinations  are  produced  by  the 
operation  of  water.  That  which  plays  the 
principal  part  during  hardening  crystallises  in 
hexagonal  scales,  which  may  correspond  to 
hydrate  of  lime.  I have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
collect  sufficiently  large  quantities  for  deter- 
mining directly  the  composition.  No  doubt  it 
is  a product  of  the  decomposition  of  peridote  of 
lime.  Indeed,  it  occurs  much  more  frequently 
in  those  cements  which  contain  this  silicate 
exclusively,  and  in  alumina.  There  are  also 
formed,  but  only  in  cements  containing  alumina, 
long  needles,  which  intertwine  with  each  other 
in  all  directions,  like  felt,  and  the  proportion  of 
which  in  the  mass  increases  considerably  in 
quickly-setting  cements.  Those  crystals  lose 
water  in  dry  air,  being  reduced  in  bulk  at  the 
same  time;  heated  in  water  over  50*  C.,  they 
break  up,  and  are  changed  to  dust.  They 
originate  in  the  operation  of  water  upon  the 
three-basic  aluminate,  as  I have  shown  in  the 
case  of  those  directly  produced  aluminates. 
I have  further  ascertained  that  the  body 
Al2  03,3Ca0  is  decomposed  in  pure  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  0'3  gramme  per  litre,  while 
in  salt  water  a much  larger  quantity  is  dissolved, 
but  only  partly  decomposed. 

These  observations  explain  the  ascertained 
differences  which  appear  in  practice  between 
slowly  and  quickly  setting  cements.  Quickly 
binding  cements  are  always  richer  in  alumina. 
I have  also  recognised  the  formation  of  other 
substances  during  the  hardening  of  cements, 
which  do  not  affect  polarised  light,  but  I was 
unable  to  determine  them,  either  with  regard 
to  their  composition  or  with  respect  to  the  part 
which  they  play  in  hardening.  Peridote  of 
lime  (Si02,2Ca0)  has  another  curious  property, 
which  may  supply  the  key  to  a frequently 
recurring  phenomenon  in  cement  manufactories. 
Heated  to  tho  softening  point, — i.e.,  to  the 
melting  temperature  of  soft  iron, — and  then 
quickly  cooled,  it  forms  at  first  semi-transparent 
pieces  of  tho  hardness  of  stone ; the  mass  is 
then  decomposed,  and  finally  falls  into  an 
impalpable  dust,  consisting  of  crystal  frag- 
ments, which  formed  originally  an  exceedingly 
tine  network.  The  inequality  of  expansion  of 
the  surfaces,  brought  into  tension  by  the  net- 
work, is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  this  breaking  up. 
But  if  crystallisation  is  effected  in  a lower 
temperature,  the  net-like  crystals  are  not 
formed,  and  no  breaking  up  takes  place  during 
cooling. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

A paragraph  ha3  just  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Channel  Tunnel, 
which  very  strongly  points  in  the  direction  of 
the  views  we  have  repeatedly  expressed,  to  the 
effect  that  Nature  will  take  the  project  in  her 
own  hands.  “ No  boring  is  done  during  the 
night  now,  but  the  time  is  employed  in  empty- 
ing the  sumps  of  the  water  which  has  been 
collected  in  them  during  the  day,  and  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next  day’s  work.”  The  last 
account  told  us  that  the  heading  was  perfectly 
dry,  and  as  we  are  now  informed  that  “no 
material  change  takes  place  in  the  character  of 
the  stratum  through  which  the  Channel  Tunnel 
heading  is  being  bored,”  wo  should  like  to 
know  how  tho  sumps  get  full  of  water.  “ The 
soundings  are  to  be  continued  to  a depth  of 
40  ft.”  As  the  heading  is  at  a depth  of  170  ft. 
already,  and  in  the  grey  chalk,  it  would  be 
instructive  to  know  the  reason  of  a further 
penetration  of  that  bed.  “ The  water  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  No.  3 shaft  in  the  east 
side  of  Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  and  prevents  the 
work  being  carried  on  very  fast  "—which  was 
the  original  anticipation  of  the  Builder. 


New  Bank,  Hereford. — The  Worcester  City 
and  County  Banking  Company,  having  recently 
acquired  an  old  building  in  a central  position  in 
the  city  of  Hereford,  have  selected  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker,  of  London  and  Hereford,  to 
plan  and  superintend  the  necessary  alterations 
and  repairs,  which  are  to  be  of  an  extensive 
character.  Tho  competition  was  restricted  to 
a dozen  architects  from  London  and  the 
West  of  England,  selected  for  their  special 
experience  in  dealing  with  works  of  this  kind, 
and  no  competition  plans  were  prepared. 


THE  DOOM  OF  HOLYWELL-STREET. 

A RETROSPECT. 

“ Holywell-street,  Strand.  A narrow,  dirty 
lane  extending  parallel  with  the  Strand  from 
St.  Clement’s  Danes  to  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
occupied  chiefly  by  old  clothesmen  and  the 
vendors  of  low  publications.”  So  wrote  Peter 
Canningham,  and  truly,  in  1849.  The  street 
had  then  become  so  disreputable  that  its  name 
was  a synonym  for  immorality.  Of  late  years 
its  character  has  been  improving,  and  it  would 
much  like,  by  adopting  the  name  of  Booksellers’ - 
row,  to  efface  the  memories  of  its  antecedents. 
Be  its  charactor  what  it  may,  yet,  as  in  bygone 
dajs,  the  street  i3  still  “ a narrow,  inconvenient 
avenue  of  old  ill-formed  houses.”  Somewhat 
like  Canning’s  Needy  Knife-grinder,  the  street 
has  hardly  any  story  to  tell.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  derived  its  name  from  some 
holy  well  or  other  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Stow,  quoting  Fitzstephen,  says,  “ There  are 
near  London,  on  the  north  side,  special  wells  in 
the  suburbs,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear,  among 
which,  Holy  Well,  Clerk’s  Well,  and  Clement’s 
Well  are  most  famous  and  frequented  by  scholars 
and  youths  of  the  City  in  summer  evenings  when 
they  walk  forth  to  take  the  air.”  “ Holy  Well,” 
Stow  adds,  "is  much  decayed  and  spoiled  with 
filthiness  purposely  laid  there,  for  the  heightening 
of  the  ground  for  garden  plots.”  This  latter 
well  gave  its  name  to  Holywell,  now  High-street, 
Shoreditch,  on  the  west  side  of  which  stood  a 
Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
cilled  Holywell.  Noorthouok,  Pennant,  and 
Malcolm  make  no  mention,  in  reference  to  the 
tributaries  of  the  Strand,  of  Holy  Well.  Mr. 
Parry,  one  of  the  oldest  parishioners  of  St. 
Clement’s,  informed  Mr.  Diprose  that  the  Holy 
Well  was  situated  under  the  Old  Dog  Tavern  in 
Holywell-street  ; and  John  Timbs  makes  a 
similar  statement  in  his  “ Curiosities  of  London.” 
Eliza  Cook,  with,  of  course,  poetic  licence, 
eiags : — 

“ They  say,  three  hundred  years  ago 

The  cold,  pure  water  used  to  flow 

From  a gurgling  fount  with  trees  around, 

Where  * The  Old  Dog’  tavern  may  now  be  found. 

They  say  it  was  a wondrous  spot. 

And  tho  * Chronicles’  kept  it  unforgot ; 

For  the  pages  of  history  often  dwell 

On  the  storied  fame  of  the  ‘Holy  Well.’  ” 

“They  say.”  Who  say  ? There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  “ The  Dog 
Tavern.”  It  was  long  famous  for  its  quiet, 
good  dinners,  and  was  recommended  by  the 
author  of  “ The  Art  of  Living  in  London  ” 
(1760).  Diprose,  in  his  “Account”  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  writes: — “We 
remember,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Dormer,  of 
‘ Dolly’s  Chop  House,’  taking  this  house 
[The  Dog]  with  a view  of  supplying  its  fre- 
quenters with  the  pure  water  of  the  holy  well.” 
On  this  followp,  “ Other  inhabitants  believe  the 
ancient  relic  was  adjacent  to  Lyon’s  Inn,”  and 
in  another  part  of  the  volume  Mr.  Diprose, 
speaking  for  himself,  “Upon  examination  we 
find  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
Holy  Well  was  under  the  Old  Dog  Tavern.” 
This  hostelry  which,  forty-four  years  ago,  was 
advertised  as  having  “ been  established  upwards 
of  200  years,”  is  now  but  a memory.  When  the 
scheme  of  the"  Strand  Hotel  Company  ” sprang 
into  existence  the  tavern  was  doomed.  In 
March,  1864,  its  materials  and  fixtures  were  sold. 
In  this  sale  also  all  that  was  left  of  Lyon’s  Inn 
was  swept  away.  “Lyon’s  Inn  was  a guest  inn 
or  hostelry,  held  at  the  sign  of  the  Lyon,  and 
purchased  by  gentlemen  professors  and  students 
in  the  law  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  converted  into  an  inn  of  chancery.” 
Cowper  the  poet  declined  the  deputy-readership 
of  this  inn.  He  writes  to  a friend,  “ Notwithstand- 
ing it  is  so  agreeable  a thing  to  read  law  lectures 
to  the  students  of  Lyon’s  Inn,  especially  to  the 
reader  himself,  I must  beg  leave  to  waive  it” 
(Nov.  8,  1765). 

Lyon’s  Inn  Hall  deserves  to  be  remembered 
by  the  architectural  profession,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  for  many  years  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  — a body  now  so 
flourishing  and  vigorous  that  it  has  probably 
far  exceeded,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
its  founders  in  strength  and  usefulness. 

Lyon’s  Inn  was  gradually  deserted  by  the  men 
of  law  and  became  a motley  haunt  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  characters.  Then  came  the  mar- 
der  of  William  Weare,  of  No.  2,  Lyon’s  Inn,  an  ' 
event  which  deepened  the  shadows  of  its  already 
shady  character.  The  rickety  inn  became  a 
sort  of  no-man’s  land.  For  some  years  previously, 
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and  up  to  the  disposal  of  its  site  to  the  “ Strand 
Hotel  Company,”  the  dreary  patch  of  desolation, 

— called  by  courtesy  a square, — the  Ion  and  its 
tumbledown  staircase  passed,  no  one  knew  how, 
into  the  keeping  of  an  old  woman  who  oombined 
washing  with  charing,  scrubbing  the  clothes  in 
the  hall,  and  drying  them  in  the  cloisters.  The 
financial  failure  of  the  Hotel  Company  before  its  | 

building  was  half  way  up  resulted  iu  inflicting  | 

a wretched  eyesore  upon  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  years.  The  unfinished  building  was  allowed 
to  become  all  but  a ruin,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  turn  the  Holywell-street  and  Wych-street 
fatjades  into  shops.  Later  on,  the  Bpaoe  between 
the  two  rows  of  shops  was  utilised  for  the  sites 
of  two  theatres, — the  Globe,  and  the  Opera 
Comique.  These  two  theatres  have  their  stages 
abutting  upon  eaoh  other,  a party- wall,  of  course,  | 
intervening.  The  Opera  Comique  has  an  en- 
trance from  the  Strand,  although  th  vt  theatre 
is  situate,  as  we  have  said,  between  Holywell- 
street  and  Wych-street.  The  entrance  from  the  I 
Strand  communicates  with  a subway  leading  J 
beneath  Holywell-street  to  the  theatre.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  tavern  and  the  inn,  the 
romance  of  the  street  passed  away.  There  can 
be  hardly  a doubt  that  the  street  derived  its 
name  from  the  holy  well  of  St.  Clement’s,  which 
had  existed  for  ages  in  Clement’s-lane.  When  the 
Strand  end  of  this  ancient  thoroughfare  was 
cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  Courts  of 
Justice  the  well  was  rediscovered,  its  waters 
flowing  Thamesward  as  “ sweet,  wholesome,  and 
clear,”  as,  when  Fitzstephen  drank  of  them 
700  years  ago. 

A number  of  ratepayers  who  have  formed 
th'emselves  inti  an  association  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Strand  are  exerting  themselves 
t .wards  the  rem  val  of  the  buildings  between 
Holywell-street  and  the  Strand  to  make  way  for 
the  increase  of  traffic  in  the  latter  street,  which 
will  ensue  on  the  oomp'etion  of  the  Law  Courts. 

This  same  association  is  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  the  demolition  of  the  cluster  of  festering 
slums  which  lie  in  a corner  formed  by  King’s 
College  Hospital,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
Clement’s  Inn.  Gilbert  street,  the  only  re- 
maining portion  of  the  upper  part  of  Clement’s- 
lane,  presents  a striking  picture  of  poverty  and 
dirt.  Yet  Clem  nt’s-lane  was  cnoe  the  “ Bond- 
street”  of  extra-mural  London,  and  the  memo- 
ries of  O iver  Cromwell,  of  Charles  II.  and  his 
gay  courti-rs,  of  Dryden  and  Bolingbroke  and 
Steele,  and  many  other  notables,  linger  round 
the  neighbourhood. 


A FREE  LIBRARY  FOR  NEWARK. 

On  Whit  Monday,  Mr.  William  Gilstrap, 
of  Fornham  Park,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Free  Library 
which  he  has  determined  to  build  and  present 
to  his  native  town,  Newark.  The  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Henman,  architect, 
of  Waterloo-streot,  Birmingham.  The  site 
selected  is  a portion  of  the  Cattle  Market  in 
Castlegate,  and  the  new  buildings  will  be  backed 
by  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Newark  Castle; 
consequently  they  have  been  designed  in  a 
style  to  harmonise  therewith,  and  will  be  faced 
entirely  with  stone.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  front.  A few  steps  lead 
up  to  a central  hall,  and,  facing  the  entrance,  is 
the  indicator-screen  and  counter,  at  the  other 
side  of  which  is  the  lending  library  (30  ft.  by 
20  ft.)  and  librarian’s  private  room  adjoin- 
ing. To  the  right  of  the  hall  is  the  general 
reading-room  (40  ft.  by  20  ft.)  and  reference 
reading-room  divided  therefrom  by  an  orna- 
mental screen  (20  ft.  by  13  ft.).  To  the  left  of 
the  hall  is  a ladies’  reading-room  (25  ft.  by 
16  ft.).  The  positions  of  the  various  rooms 
permit  of  easy  supervision  by  the  Librarian 
while  attending  to  his  duties  in  the  lending 
library.  All  parts  of  the  building  will  be  well 
lighted  by  large  mullioned  windows,  and  tho 
whole  will  be  furnished  in  a suitable  manner, 
ptoredwith  books,  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Gilstrap, 
as  a gift  to  his  native  town. 


Abbey  Park,  Leicester. — In  our  notice  of 
the  above  works,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon, 
the  present  head  of  the  Borough  Engineering 
Department,  during  whose  term  of  office  the 
works  have  been  brought  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion, should  have  been  mentioned.  The 
public  decorations  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
public  safety  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit 
were  successfully  carried  out  under  Mr.  Gordon’s 
direction. 


. 
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THE  NEW  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  LEIPZIG. 

Visitors  to  Leipzig  in  former  years, — unless 
they  were  hypochondriacs  or  confirmed  haters 
of  pleasure  in  whatever  form, — always  made  it 
a point  to  spend  a few  enjoyable  hours  in  the 
so-called  “ Schutzenhaus,”  which  had  a well- 
deserved  name  as  a place  of  amusement  of  the 
first  rank.  In  consequence  of  bad  times  and 
mistaken  speculation,  however,  the  old  estab- 
lishment lost  more  and  more  of  its  former  power 
of  attraction,  and  after  a fire,  last  year,  which 
destroyed  a part  of  it,  the  “ Trianon,”  its 
existence  seemed  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an 
end.  An  experienced  and  energetic  caterer, 
Herr  Edward  Berthold,  however,  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  bought  tho  Schutzenhaus,  and 
added  to  the  part  saved  from  the  flames  the 
“ Crystal  Palace,”  which  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  in  April  last.  The  new  building  is 
the  work  of  a young  architect,  Herr  C.  Planer, 
and  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  new  erection,  joined  on  to  the  old 
building,  includes  a largo  hall  on  the  ground 
floor,  containing  restaurant,  Vienna  cafe,  with 
small  theatre,  and  the  principal  hall,  with  gal- 
lei’ies,  intended  for  theatrical  representations 
and  concerts.  It  is  of  immense  dimensions,  and 
ends  in  a cupola  covered  in  with  skyblue  glass. 
Beneath  the  lower  hall  is  the  central  heating 
apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  build- 
ing may  be  thoroughly  warmed.  This  central 
heating  apparatus  is  combined  with  a powerful 
system  of  ventilation,  which  may  be  rendered 
still  more  effective  by  a large  turbine-like  ven- 
tilator. The  latter,  as  well  as  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  gardens,  is  worked  by  gas- 
engines.  The  great  hall  is  illuminated  by  two 
Grove  sun-burners,  each  of  1,760  cancUe-poAver, 
the  other  rooms  being  lighted  by  ordinary  gas- 
lamps.  Colonnades  and  verandahs,  two  stories 
high,  run  round  the  whole  garden.  The 
colonnades  are  also  to  serve  as  skating-rinks, 
while  the  verandahs  offer  a pleasant  view  of 
the  gardens  lighted  by  the  electric  light. 

The  above  short  description  will  show  that, 
although  the  whole  building  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a first-rate  music-hall,  the  objectionable  features 
of  which  are  probably  partly  removed  by  a 
Continental  sense  of  refinement,  it  is  still  a place 
where  respectable  people  may  find  rational 
pleasure.  We  illustrate  the  large  hall  in  the 
2>resent  issue  of  the  Builder. 


“ START  S HILL,”  ORPINGTON. 

Several  houses  have  recently  been  erected 
on  this  estate.  Our  sketch  shows  a house, 
now  nearly  completed,  for  a gentleman  for  his 
own  occupation,  standing  on  two  acres  of  ground 
sloping  towards  the  south  and  west.  It  is  of  a 
simple  character  externally,  according  to  the 
owner's  wish,  built  of  red  bricks  with  “ Brown’s” 
moulded  bricks  and  keys,  and  the  roof  tiled 
with  brown  tiles  from  Yorkshire.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  attainment  of  internal 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  external  walls 
aro  built  hollow,  and  bonded  with  Jennings’s 
tie-bricks  ; a cement  coved  cornice  is  taken  all 
round  the  eaves  of  the  roof ; the  rafters  are 
boarded  and  felted  under  the  tiles ; the  house 
is  well  raised  above  the  surface,  which  is  con- 
creted six  inches  deep  and  well  drained.  The 
walls  externally  up  to  the  level  of  the  terrace 
are  asphalted.  Bullivant’s  patent  sashes  and 
frames  are  used  for  the  windows,  and  the  porch 
is  of  pitch-pine,  and  glazed  with  lead  lights  and 
tinted  glass. 

The  internal  accommodation  consists  of 
dining-room,  25  ft.  by  16  ft.  (with  recess  for 
sideboard  and  serving  hatchway  from  kitchen), 

I drawing-room,  25  ft.  by  16  ft.,  study,  18  ft.  by 
19  ft.,  spacious  tiled  hall,  lavatory,  and  water- 
closet.  The  servants’  portion  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  house,  and  contains  kitchen, 
scullery,  pantry,  larder,  store-rooms,  and  dry 
cellarage.  The  first  floor  is  approached  by  a 
I principal  staircase  in  pitch-pine,  leading  from 
I the  hall  and  by  a back  staircase,  and  contains 
if)  five  large  and  well-lighted  bedrooms,  dressing 
H and  bath  rooms,  water-closet,  and  linen  closet. 
iC  On  tho  second  floor  are  four  bedrooms  and  a 
■ cistern  and  box-room.  A housemaid’s  sink  is 
in  placed  on  the  half -landing  of  the  back  stairs. 
FJ  The  fire-places  throughout  have  been  fitted 
iv  with  slow-combustion  stoves,  tiled  hearths,  and 
On  wooden  chimney-pieces,  and  all  the  rooms  are 
181  ventilated. 

A lodge,  stables,  and  other  out-buildings  are 
il  in  course  of  erection. 


The  works  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  1,  Basinghall  - street,  and 
Orpington,  architect  to  the  estate,  by  Mr.  Hais- 
man,  builder,  of  Foot’s  Cray. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including  house, 
stables,  lodge,  and  out-buildings,  is  about  4,300£., 
or  for  the  house  alone,  about  3,3001. 


TENTATIVE  DESIGN  IN  COMBINED 
PHASES  OF  MEDI2EVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  in  illustration 
of  a letter  of  mine  which  you  were  kind  enough 
to  insert  in  your  columns  some  years  ago. 

Much  had  been  written  and  said  anent  a new 
style.  The  Law  Courts  competition,  I think, 
had  hardly  been  decided,  and  some  discussion 
had  taken  place  as  to  the  superiority  of  Classic 
or  Gothic.  Something  new  was  required,  «—  a 
sort  of  Victorian  order,  not  iron  and  glass, — or 
brick  and  stucco,  but  something  solid  and  monu- 
mental. 

Without  being  a partisan  of  either  “ Classic  ” 
or  “ Gothic,”  I believed  that  tho  latter  had 
never  had  fair  play  at  the  hands  of  the  purists, 
who  contended,  and  still  contend,  that  a building 
must  be  from  top  to  toe  in  the  one  phase  : start 
with  Norman  and  go  on  heaping  round  arch 
upon  round  arch,  lozenge  upon  lozenge,  zigzag 
upon  zigzag,  until  a magnificent  structure  of 
imbecility  results. 

Norman,  although  as  capable  as  Early  English 
for  our  modern  requirements,  was  relinquished 
after  some  spasmodic  attempts ; Early  English, 
Decorated,  Perpendicular,  “ Eclectic,”  and  last, 
but  not  least,  Queen  Anne  have  all  been  tried ; 
and,  I firmly  believe,  have  all  been  found 
wanting.  Elizabethan  I have  not  classed 
amongst  the  above,  as  it  really  inaugurated  an 
era  in  our  modern  civilisation  when  comfort  in 
our  homes  became  a necessity  of  peace  and 
affluence  and  strength  ; for  that  man  who 
sleeps  under  a stone,  and  who  is  armed  to  the 
teeth,  is  typical  of  a weak  state. 

Now,  for  small  manor-houses,  farmhouses,  or 
decent-sized  homesteads,  nothing  is  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  all  its 
incongruities.  Ask  Mr.  Read,  whose  pencil  has 
so  poetically  delineated  many  of  its  beauties ; 
but  we  feel,  picturesque  as  its  houses  are,  that 
true  canons  of  art  arc  lacking,  when  Classic 
and  Gothic  are  combined,  and  are  made  to  form 
a portion  of  one  architectural  composition. 

Building  as  we  now  do,  immense  blocks,  story 
upon  story,  the  adhesion  to  one  phase  of  Gothic, 
however  well  treated,  becomes  nauseating,  as 
in  a fagade,  allowing  no  break.  Again,  where 
tho  site  will  allow  of  a freer  treatment,  we  are 
presented  with  a twisting,  heaving,  rolling, 
stumbling,  rearing,  butting,  and  ponderous 
mass,  looking  like  a mighty  contorted  beast  in 
the  last  agonising  throes  of  death,  because  a 
broad,  plain,  steadfast  face,  majestic  in  its  sim- 
plicity, dare  not  be  attempted.  And  why  not  ? 
We  find  such  fagades  of  many  stories  often 
enough  in  Classic,  with  ample  variety.  Starting 
with  Tuscan,  you  can  run  up  the  whole  gamut, 
striking  chords  in  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite,  producing  a harmonious  whole. 

I ask,  why  not  do  the  same  in  a modern 
Gothic  building  ? Commencing  with  Norman, 
you  add  Early  English,  Decorated,  Flamboyant, 
Perpendicular,  and  crown  all  with  some  fancy 
of  your  own,  if  you  are  ambitious. 

This  idea  I have  endeavoured  to  embody  in 
the  design  I submit,  and  I cannot  see, — although 
my  mental  vision  may  bo  at  fault, — that  such 
a building  would  be  more  incongruous  than  a 
Roman  amphitheatre. 

Martin  Underwood. 


HEMPSYRE,  YORKSHIRE. 

Hempsyre,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  our  illustrations  this  week,  was  intended 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  farmhouse, 
at  the  head  of  a wild  and  romantic  Yorkshire 
valley,  not  far  from  the  sea  coast,  and  sur- 
rounded by  moorland.  The  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, Mr.  J.  H.  Allan,  was  well  known  in  the 
shipping  and  mercantile  world.  He  was  for 
thirty  years  connected  with  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  and  lately  retired  with  the 
rank  of  lieut.-colonel.  He  was  a man  of  refined 
and  even  fastidious  taste,  with  a considerable 
knowledge  of,  and  strong  love  for,  Mediaeval  art, 
and  he  had  travelled  and  sketched  industriously 
over  a great  part  of  Europe. 


As  may  be  readily  supposed,  when  such  a man 
determined  upon  building  himself  a house  his 
professional  adviser  had  little  to  do  except  to 
arrange  and  systematise  the  stores  of  material 
provided  for  him,  and  give  effect  and  con- 
sistency to  a multitude  of  minute  details  and 
suggestions.  The  system  of  construction  to  be 
employed  was  laid  down  with  great  precision. 
It  was  to  be, — adapting  a recently  current 
political  phrase,  on  “the  principle  of  the  three 
Ps,” — no  Plaster,  no  Paint,  and  no  Paper.  Air. 
Allan  had  command  of  great  quantities  of  choice 
woods  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in 
the  interior,  wherever  ashlar  was  not  used,  the 
ceilings  and  wall  linings  were  to  bo  of  wood 
framing,  elaborately  moulded  and  carved,  one 
room  being  in  Canadian  woods,  one  in  New 
Zealand  woods,  and  so  on.  There  was  to  be  no 
stint  in  scantling  or  labour,  the  floors  being 
“like  ships’  decks,”  3 in.  thick,  and  laid  upon 
beams  rather  than  joists.  Everywhere  solidity 
and  strength  were  to  be  first  considered.  On 
the  opposite  front  to  the  one  illustrated,  a 
carved  gallery,  with  figures  of  the  four  seasons 
in  oak,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  a frieze  of 
copper  in  repoussd  work,  and  a good  deal  of 
beaten  lead  ornament  would  have  formed  con- 
spicuous features.* 

The  projector  of  the  work  died  in  his  City 
office,  almost  suddenly,  just  as  his  final  approval 
had  been  given  to  plans  which  had  been  in 
preparation  by  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  during  several 
years;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  on  many 
grounds  that  an  architectural  enterprise  of  a 
somewhat  unusual  character  should  have  thus 
fallen  through. 


WILLIAM  GAWIN  HERDMAN, 

OF  LIYERPOOL. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  from  tho  scene  of  a long  life’s 
labours,  a Liverpool  artist,  and  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Liverpool  art,  who  cannot  but  bo  deemed 
worthy  of  honourable  notice  in  any  journal 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  architecture,  an  art 
to  the  illustration  of  which,  both  in  his  native 
city  and  elsewhere,  a considerable  portion  of 
his  life  was  dedicated.  On  the  gratitude  of  his 
native  city  Mr.  Herdman  had  stronger  claims, 
I conceive,  than  many  on  whom  she  has  be- 
stowed her  highest  honours,  and  chiefly  for 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  material  Liverpool 
of  his  youthful  days  (about  1820),  which  then 
included  its  few  antiquities,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  towns  in  England, — more  beauti- 
ful, specifically  I think,  than  tho  Liverpool  of 
to-day ; a service  especially  valuablo  in  Liver- 
pool, since  nowhere  else,  perhaps,  have  original 
architectural  features  so  fast  disappeared  before 
the  advancing  tide  of  commerce.  To  this  work 
he  gave  heart  and  soul,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  ho  succeeded  in  doing  full 
justice  to  his  subjects.  A water-colour  picture 
by  him  of  the  old  market-place,' top  of  James- 
street,  was  bought  by  the  corporation. 

Next  to  the  illustration  of  architecture,  which 
was  generally  the  chief  material  of  his  land- 
scapes, the  reformation  of  perspective  was  the 
great  object  of  his  life  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  the  present  system  of  which  he 
rejected  on  finding  that  the  representations 
of  objects  by  its  rules  on  the  picture  do  not 
coincide  with  the  results  of  vision  or  sketches 
made  by  the  hand  and  eye  ; not  duly  consider- 
ing, perhaps,  that  perspective  has  regard  only 
to  the  laws  of  projection,  and  that  its  province 
is  the  projection  of  lines,  planes,  and  solids  on  a 
flat  surface.  His  work,  “ Curvilinear  Perspec- 
tive,” however,  has,  I believe,  done  good  among 
artists  by  leading  or  driving  them  to  the  earnest 
study  of  the  subject.  His  new  views  were  first 
broached  in  the  Art  Journal  in  1849,  and  were 
there  extensively  criticised. 

But  Liverpool’s  and  artists’  obligations  to 
Mr.  Herdman  will  be  best  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing lively  sketch  of  his  career  which  he  sent  me 
a year  or  two  before  his  death,  and  which, 
through  his  own  request,  has  already  appeared 
in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  : — 

“ Having  a taste  for  architectural  subjects,  I began 
very  early  in  life  (about  thirteen  years  of  age)  by 
sketching  the  old  buildings  of  Liverpool,  most  of 
which, — except  the  Castle, — were  at  that  time  still 
in  existence.  I drew  all  the  old  remains,  such  as 
the  Tower,  tho  Old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  old 

* The  walling  stone  would  have  been  furnished  by  the 
quarries  on  the  owner’s  estate,  and  it  was  his  intention 
to  carry  out  the  work  by  workmen  immediately  under 
his  control,  and  without  (except  for  .certain  items)  the 
intervention  of  a contractor. 
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St.  George's,  all  of  which  1 remember  well.  I made 
drawings  of  these  and  the  old  houses  and  streets 
because  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  art  in  the 
town  for  a young  lad  to  draw  or  copy.  By  the  time 
I was  twenty  years  of  age  I found  I had  made 
something  like  300  drawings  of  relic3  of  old  Liver- 
pool, many  of  which  were  passing  away  ; but  I had 
no  idea  of  doing  anything  with  them  at  that  time. 
A few  years  afterwards,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Egerton  Smith,  he  told  me  I should 
publish  these  views,  and  that  in  time  they  would 
become  very  valuable  as  historical  works  of  the 
early  architecture  of  the  town.  I did  so,  and  pub- 
lished my  first  volume  of  ‘Ancient  Liverpool,’ 
which  is  now  at  a premium  of  double.  In  a few 
years  I published  a second  series,  which  is  also  at 
doublo  its  original  price.  I am  now  publishing  my 
third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  papers  and  all  who  have  seen  them 
to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  the 
provinces.  I have  thus  done  more  for  Liverpool  and 
its  antiquities  than  any  other  town  in  England,  even 
London,  has  received.  It  must  be  remembered,  in 
issuing  these  four  books,  I made  all  tho  drawings 
myself,  collected  the  historical  portion,  and  wrote 
the  letterpress  also.  When  about  twenty-six  years 
of  age  I was  made  a member  of  tho  Liverpool 
Academy,  and  when  I became  secretary  of  that 
society  I was  the  first  to  lower  the  aristocratic 
shilling  for  admissiou  to  twopence  in  the  evening 
towards  the  close,  so  that  the  working  classes  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  art  had  an  opportunity  of 
improving  their  taste.  I was  the  founder  of  the 
shilling  art-unions,  which  gave  the  public  the  power 
of  obtaining  good  works  of  art  which  they  never 
could  otherwise  obtain.  For  the  first  four  years 
after  the  shilling  art-unions  were  formed  they 
brought  20,000/.  a year  to  artists, — the  Great 
Britain  alone  bringing  4,000/.  a year.  I have 
been  a fine  - art  critic  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  my  sole  objects  were  to  instnict  the  public 
and  keep  up  the  position  and  sales  of  the  artist. 
Having  early  to  take  to  teaching  drawing,  I 
turned  my  attention  earnestly  to  perspective, 
and  having  studied  Malton  and  other  writers  on  tho 
science,  I was  astonished  at  the  wretched  state  it 
was  in.  When  I read  in  Malton  that  in  a front  view 
of  a building,  with  columns  of  equal  diameter,  the 
diameters  increased  in  magnitude  as  they  receded 
from  the  eye  laterally  each  way, — the  nearest  pillars 
to  the  eye  being  the  smallest,  and  the  furthest  being 
tho  largest, — I closed  Malton  and  every  other  work 
on  perspective,  wondering  how  one  of  the  correct 
sciences  could  have  remained  in  such  a state  of 
utter  absurdity.  I turned  to  nature  and  found  the 
truth ; and  Sir  David  Brewster  examined  my 
discoveries  in  perspective,  and  stated  them  to  bo 
true  publicly  at  a meeting  of  scientific  individuals 
at  the  Duke  of  Portland’s.  My  Curvilinear  Perspec- 
tive is  the  perspective  of  Naturo,  not  of  Art ; it 
would  bo  that  of  art  also  with  cylindric  pictures. 
In  studying  the  laws  of  appearances  in  nature 
several  new  truths  revealed  themselves.  For 
instance,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  on  issuing  from  tho 
luminary,  are  generally  considered  to  spread  out 
into  space  and  to  get  lost  there.  Careful  thought 
on  the  laws  of  form,  as  arranged  and  prevalent  in 
the  world  around  us,  convinced  me  this  would  not 
be  the  case, — that  form  was  never  left  in  such  an 
indefinite  manner ; and  I reasoned  myself,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  phenomenon,  into  the  truth 
that  these  rays  of  the  sun,  after  spreading  out  in 
curves  to  90*  from  the  sun,  would  contract  after  that 
distance,  and  at  180°  from  the  sun  would  unite  again 
in  a point  exactly  opposite  the  sun.  It  thus  became 
evident  that  their  meeting  again  at  180°  from  the 
sun  would  only  be  at  sunset  or  sunrise,  as  at  no 
other  periods  of  the  day  could  1S0°  bo  visible  from 
the  sun.  I therefore  set  myself  to  watch  for  this 
novel  effect,  which  had  never  been  seen  by  human 
eye  «n  this  planet.  For  some  two  years  or  more  I 
looked  in  vain,  but,  strong  in  faith,  persevered,  when 
one  fine  sunset,  being  at  Southport,  I went  to  tho 
Birkdale  sandhills,  and,  ascending  one  of  the  highest 
of  them,  watched  tho  rays  spreading  out  from 
the  luminary  as  it  drooped  to  the  sea,  and  looking 
constantly  to  exactly  the  opposite  point  of 
the  horizon,  I saw  for  tho  first  time  the  same  rays, 
— having  traversed  the  expanse  of  the  heavens,— 
approaching  again,  and  uuiting  into  a point  oppo- 
site the  sun  in  the  eastern  horizon.  I have  seen 
this  phenomenon  many  times  since,  and  was  fortunate 
in  seeing  it  one  summer  evening  by  St.  Domingo 
Mere,  when  your  two  sisters  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  I showed  it  to  them,  and  they  expressed  great 
delight  at  seeing  for  the  first  time  such  a strange 
and  beautiful  efiect.  The  fear  of  being  tedious 
stops  mo  from  naming  several  effects  of  the  laws  of 
the  visibles  which  I noticed  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  had  been  before  neglected  or  unknown.  I 
will  close  this  by  a brief  reference  to  my  various 
works.  I have  published  in  all  ten  works  on 
different  subjects,  four  of  these  being  on  the  pic- 
torial history  of  Liverpool.  Of  my  unpublished 
works,  my  large  volume  of  poems  in  MSS.  and  print 
is  substantially'  bound,  and  in  tho  Free  Library  at 
Liverpool,  and  my  ‘ History  and  Practice  of  the 
Art  of  Skating,’  with  100  figures  drawn  by  myself, 
and  ready  for  the  engraver,-  all  of  which  I could 
personally  perform  on  the  ice,— is  yet  in  MSS.,  as 
tho  offers  of  the  publishers  were  so  small  I would 
not  accept  them.  I may  close  this  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  my  nvention  of  those  unique  and  accurate 


machines,  four  of  which  I have  put  up  in  Stanley 
Park,  which  show  exactly,  to  the  scratch  of  a pin, 
any  object,  even  if  sixty  or  seventy  miles  off,  and 
also  names  the  object  to  the  spectator  using  the 
machine.  These  machines  cost  me  a considerable 
sum,  as  they  were  three  times  destroyed  by  tho 
roughs  at  tho  north  end  of  the  town,  merely  to  get 
possession  of  the  brasses  on  which  the  names  of 
objects  wore  engraved.” 

In  addition  to  tho  works  above  named,  the 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  contains  of  his  : — 
“ Folio  of  Studies,”  “Views  of  Fleetwood-on- 
Wyre,”  “ Thoughts  on  Speculative  Cosmology 
and  Principles  of  Art,”  “ Hymns  and  Sacred 
Melodies.”  One  of  his  finest  poems,  “ Walton 
Bells  are  Ringing,”  he  told  me  had  been  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  Skaife. 

His  versatility  recalls  that  of  Da  Vinci  him- 
self, for  he  had  studied  almost  everything,  and 
civil  engineering  amongst  the  rest,  for  he  once 
proposed  to  bank  up  Morecambe  Bay  at  the 
entrance  as  a vast  reservoir  for  Liverpool.  Let 
me  add,  he  was  a wonderful  skater ; and  many 
will  remember  how  ho  used  to  astonish  the 
good  folk  assembled  round  the  lake  in  Stanley 
Park  by  his  extraordinary  gambols  and  tricks 
on  the  ice.  As  to  his  claims  on  oar  respect 
as  a man : an  old  associate  of  his  in  the  Liver- 
pool Academy,  a sculptor  of  well-known  merit, 
speaks  of  him  as  a pleasant,  kindly  man,  whom 
ho  liked  much,  “ for,”  adds  he,  “ I knew  he 
would  do  a good  turn  to  any  one  he  thought  de- 
serving, and  would  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  do 
it.”  And  this  fully  agrees  with  my  own  im- 
pression of  his  character.  His  fault  as  an  art 
critic  I have  thought  was  that  his  kindness 
of  heart  led  him  occasionally  to  praise  too 
lavishly.  He  reached  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  - 
nine.  His  son  William  has  published  “ Views 
in  Modem  Liverpool.”  S.  H. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTS* 

MR.  ROBERT  REID — MR.  GRAHAM — MR.  HENDERSON 
— MR.  BLACK — MR.  COUSIN. 

Robert  Reid,  Crown  Architect  for  Scotland 
from  about  1806  till  1836,  is  a man  to  whom 
Edinburgh  owes  some  of  her  most  important 
buildings.  He  designed  St.  George’s  Church 
and  the  frontages  of  Charlotte-square,  and  the 
old  Bank  of  Scotland  in  Bank-street,  previous 
to  its  alteration  by  Mr.  Bryce.  He  was  the 
architect  also  of  Parliament-square  and  the 
Courts  of  Law.  He  submitted  competition 
designs  for  the  national  monument  and  for  com- 
pleting the  University,  both  of  which  I have 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  exhibit  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Kerr.  In  the  provinces 
he  erected  the  war  prisons  of  Perth,  Greenlaw, 
and  the  County  Buildings  of  Perth.  The 
design  on  which  his  fame  will  principally 
rest  is  that  of  Charlotte-square.  There  is  no 
square  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  anywhere  else 
which,  as  far  as  I know,  will  compare  with 
Charlotte-square  in  beauty  of  proportion  and 
palatial  dignity.  It  is  a matter  of  great  regret  that 
our  civic  rulers  ever  allowed  the  lines  of  the 
original  design  to  be  interfered  with,  as  unfor- 
tunately they  have  been  on  all  the  sides  except 
• the  north,  which,  fortunately,  stands,  and  I hope 
will  long  stand,  in  its  original  beauty. 

James  Gillespie  Graham  deserves  an  honour- 
able niche  among  the  architects  of  Edinburgh 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  to  him  we  owe 
the  beautiful  spire  of  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
Castle  Hill.  Of  Graham’s  career  I have  found 
it  impossible  to  get  much  authentic  informa- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  been  born  about  the 
' year  1777.  Of  his  earlier  days  we  know  nothing. 
A rumour  prevails  that  he  was  a mason  by 
trade.  There  is  a story,  which,  if  true,  is  both 
interesting  and  romantic.  Graham’s  original 
name  was  Gillespie.  As  a mason  he  was 
engaged  working  at  the  mansion  house  of 
Orchill,  near  Crieff.  The  daughter  of  the 
house,  Miss  Graham,  saw  and  loved  the  hand- 
some young  craftsman,  and  with  the  strength 
of  will  born  of  strong  attachment,  was  bent  on 
making  him  her  own.  The  details  of  this  love 
story  I do  not  profess  to  know ; but  the  lady, 
as  ladies  often  do,  carried  her  point,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  young  mason,  James 
Gillespie,  was  transformed  into  James  Gillespie 
Graham,  esq.,  of  Orchill.  His  advanced  social 
position  seems  to  have  kindled  or  fanned  his 
love  for  art,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  find 
him  a full-fledged  Professor  of  Architecture. 
That  much  study  and  training  preceded  his 


* By  Mr.  M’Lachlan.  See  p.  667,  ante. 
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attainment  of  this  position  is  without  doubt, 
but,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  information  as 
to  how  or  where  he  studied.  The  earliest  < 
notice  I can  find  of  him  is  in  Ferrey’s  “ Life  of 
Pugin.”  During  Pugin’s  younger  years  he  was 
very  fond  of  the  sea,  and  to  his  father’s 
annoyance  used  to  sail  about  in  a yacht,  taking 
very  considerable  voyages,  very  much  to  tho 
detriment  of  his  architectural  training.  During 
one  of  theso  voyages  he  was  wrecked  on  the  I 
Scotch  coast,  some  distance  below  Leith,  where  ‘ 
he  and  his  men  all  but  perished ; this  event  led 
to  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Gillespie  Graham, 
the  well  - known  architect  of  Edinburgh, 
which  he  always  prized  most  highly  (I  am 
quoting  Pugin’s  biographer’s  words).  “ Having 
lost  everything,  ho  (Pugin)  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh in  a destitute  condition.  Knowing  Mr. 
Graham  by  fame,  he  applied  to  him,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  ; this  gentle- 
man, to  use  his  own  expression,  completely 
‘ rigged  him  out,’  provided  him  with  money, 
and,  what  was  more  to  the  point,  gave  him 
sound  advice.  Foreseeing  the  talent  of  tho 
architect  cropping  out  in  every  word  of  his 
conversation,  he  conjured  him  to  give  up  his 
mode  of  life,  and  to  pursue  the  career  for  which 
nature  had  so  brilliantly  prepared  him.  Before 
taking  leave  Mr.  Graham  gave  him  his  own 
pocket  compasses  as  a reminder  of  his  advice.  j 
Theso  were  the  famed  instruments  which  ho 
used  through  life,  which  appear  in  Herbert’s 
portrait  of  him.  Upon  them  is  engraved  ‘ James 
Gillespie  Graham,  Architect,  Edinburgh,  1830.”’ 
This  exceedingly  interesting  episode  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  men  shows  clearly  that  even  in 
1830  Graham  was  a man  known  to  fame.  There 
is  no  doubt  from  the  consecutive  dates  in  the 
book  (Pugin’s  life)  that  the  date  1830  refers  to 
the  time  when  Graham  gave  the  compasses  to 
Pugin.  It  is  natural  here  to  refer  to  another 
somewhat  famous  incident  in  which  the  two 
names  were  conjoined.  In  the  year  1835  there 
was  perhaps  the  most  famous  competition 
which  ever  took  place  in  this  country  for  the 
re-erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  burned 
down  in  the  previous  year.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  almost  every  man  of  note  in 
our  profession  entered  the  lists  for  this  great  ; 
prize.  Among  the  eighty-four  designs  submitted,  . 
one  of  the  most  notable  for  its  entirely  Gothic  : 
treatment,  which  was  the  style  prescribed  in  > 
the  conditions  of  competition,  was  submitted  1 
by  Mr.  Gillespie  Graham.  This  design,  it  ; 
appears  from  Pugin’s  biographer,  was  partly,  , 
if  not  mostly  his.  He  says  that  Pugin  never  • 
denied  that  the  drawings  were  his,  and  the  j 
composition  to  some  extent  his  own.  I do  not  ; 
wish  you  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  i 
statement ; because  it  is  possible  that  Pugin  i 
here  claims  more  credit  than  is  his  due.  . 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  detract  even  from  i 
Barry’s  credit  for  the  completed  Houses  of  r 
Paliament,  on  the  ground  of  Pugin  being  em-  - 
ployed  to  design  some  of  the  details.  The  :l 
extent  and  importance  of  Graham’s  commis-  -j 
sions  incontestably  prove  that  his  position  was  3 
derived  from  his  own  merits,  and  not  from  any  r 
occasional  assistance  from  an  outsider,  how-  - 
ever  eminent.  In  1834  he  was  asked  to  take  ; 
part  in  a limited  competition  for  Donaldson’s  - 
Hospital,  the  other  two  competitors  being  ' 
David  Hamilton,  of  Glasgow,  architect  of  tho  . 
Exchange  there,  and  W.  H.  Playfair,  who  was  s 
ultimately  the  successful  competitor.  Graham’s  s 
executed  works  in  Edinburgh  are  the  Roman  i 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Broughton-street,  the  in-  ■ 
terior  of  the  chapel  of  Heriot’s  Hospital,  St. 
Margaret’s  Convent  in  White  House  Loan,  and,  ! 
last  and  best,  the  Assembly-hall,  writh  its  most  i 
beautiful  spire.  In  the  country  we  have  Dun- 
bar Church  and  Liberton  Church,  and  the  tower  : 
of  which  always  appears  to  me  a beautifully-  • 
adapted  tower  to  the  commanding  position  i 
which  it  occupies  ; and  of  mansion-houses,  we  i 
have  Minard  House  and  Minthley.  Graham  i 
died  in  Edinburgh,  in  March,  1S55,  in  tho  < 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  earliest  adherents  of  the  Gothic  il 
Revival  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  its  most  ardent  l 
pioneers,  was  John  Henderson.  He  was  bom  ' 
in  Brechin  in  1804.  In  due  time  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  very  oddly  (when  we  know  his  il 
future  work),  ho  was  for  some  years  in  the  i 
office  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  architect  of  the  il 
High  School,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  3| 
Classicists  of  our  day.  Henderson  commenced  2 
business  here  about  the  year  1835.  He  seems 
to  have  attained,  at  an  early  stage,  a large  : 
ecclesiastical  connexion.  His  works  arc  prin-  i 
1 cipally  churches,  and  they  are  very  numerous,  li 
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In  Edinburgh  we  have  Trinity  Chapel,  at  Dean- 
bridge;  St. Luke’s, Queen-street;  St. Columba’s, 
ou  the  Castle-hill ; Morningside  parish  church  ; 
the  front  of  Lady  Glenorchy’s,  Groenside  ; and 
Holyrood  Church  and  School,  and  Hospital  for 
Incurables,  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  Premier.  His 
principal  secular  work  was  the  Highland 
Society’s  Ofiices  and  Museum,  George  IV. 
Bridge.  Mr.  Henderson’s  country  churches 
and  chapels  were  very  numerous,  including  the 
Episcopal  churches  at  Stirling,  Arbroath,  Mont- 
rose, Pitsligo,  Port  Glasgow,  Dunblane,  Hamil- 
ton, Dunoon,  North  Berwick,  and  private 
chapels  of  the  estates  of  Ardgowan,  Dalmahoy, 
and  Lamington  and  Fasque.  Mr.  Henderson’s 
principal  work,  however,  was  tho  Episcopal  Col- 
lege and  Chapelat  Glen  Almond,  Perthshire.  This 
is  a very  fine  work,  surpassing  anything  in  Gothic 
work  seen  up  to  that  date,  1860,  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Henderson  died  in  1862  in  full  possession 
of  his  powers,  and  the  works  in  progress  con- 
nected with  his  practice  wore  completed  under 
Mr.  Cousin. 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  a word  about 
Mr.  Alexander  Black,  of  Heriot’s  Hospital, 
lovingly  remembered  even  yet  as  “ Sandy 
Black.”  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years 
(he  died  in  1858)  his  memory  is  fresh  and  green 
among  those  who  knew  him.  This  is  a remark- 
able example  of  a long-lived  memory  attaching 
to  a man  of  by  no  means  first-class  position. 
He  seems  to  have  filled  a large  place  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  they  love  to 
recall  his  sayings  and  doings,  his  good-humoured 
bantering  and  his  jokes  (at  times  somewhat 
broad),  but  never  malicious  or  ill-conditioned. 
The  chronicle  of  his  architectural  works  is  not 
long,  but  it  indicates  great  ability.  He  con- 
structed the  outdoor  Heriot  Schools  in  Society- 
square,  Old  Fishmarket-close,  foot  of  Cowgatc, 
Young-street,  and  Broughton-street.  In  all  of 
these  he  introduced  successfully  improvements 
in  arrangement  and  ventilation,  and  also  applied 
the  details  of  the  hospital  with  happy  effect  to 
express  their  connexion  with  the  parent  institu- 
tion. Latterly,  ho  was  much  employed  as  a 
referee.  Perhaps  no  professional  architect  in 
Scotland  of  his  time  was  more  frequently  chosen 
both  by  courts  of  law  and  private  litigants  as 
an  arbiter.  In  early  life  Mr.  Black  took  a deep 
interest  in  tho  School  of  Arts,  and  contributed 
much  to  its  success  by  acting  for  many  years  as 
honorary  librarian.  The  students  and  directors 
marked  their  deep  sense  of  their  obligations  by 
presenting  him  with  a piece  of  plate.  In  private 
life  Mr.  Black  was  universally  esteemed.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Cameron  and  Mr.  George  Hay,  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  both 
received  their  earliest  artistic  training  as 
apprentices  of  Mr.  Black. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I close  my 
notice  of  former  architects  by  a notice  of  my 
old  master,  Mr.  David  Cousin.  He  was  a man 
of  much  cultivation  and  great  character,  and  left 
a marked  impression  on  all  those  with  whom  ho 
came  in  contact.  His  career  was,  outhe  whole, 
a prosperous  one.  His  father  was  a builder  in 
Cumberland-street,  Edinburgh ; and  the  son, 
though  destined  for  the  architectural  profession, 
went  to  the  joiner’s  bench  and  acquired  practical 
knowledge,  which  he  was  fond  of  referring  to 
in  after  years.  After  these  years  of  practical 
experience  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Playfair, 
and  remained  for  many  years  as  one  of  tho 
assistants  there.  He  used  to  tell  with  great 
glee  many  stories  of  the  strictness  and  vigour 
of  Mr.  Playfair’s  rule,  and  the  devices  to  which 
liis  assistants  had  to  resort  to  escape  detection 
if  at  fault.  From  Playfair’s  office  Mr.  Cousin 
removed,  about  the  year  1833  or  1834,  to  the  City 
Chambers,  where  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  City  Architect,  as  his  principal 
assistant.  How  long  he  remained  I cannot  say, 
but  not  long  afterwards  we  find  him  in  business 
for  himself,  and  competing  for  the  West  Church 
of  Greenock.  He  was  successful  in  this  com- 
petition, and  deservedly  so.  His  design  is 
Classical, — what  might  have  been  expected  from 
a pupil  of  Playfair, — and  the  spire  emulates 
those  of  Wren  in  the  grace  of  its  outline  and 
the  beauty  of  its  proportions.  All  Greenock  men 
even  to  this  day  are  proud  of  their  West  Church 
spire.  Although  success  crowned  Mr.  Cousin’s 
efforts  in  this  competition,  the  result  upon  his 
health  of  the  prolonged  thought  and  strain  of 
the  competition  was,  for  tho  time,  disastrous, 
and  he  was  laid  low  with  brain  fever.  Recovery 
happily  followed,  and  in  the  year  1843,  the  year 
©f  the  Disruption,  ho  was  more  busily  engaged 


than  any  other  architect  in  Scotland  in  building 
churches  for  the  Free  Church  congregations 
which  had  left  the  Establishment.  I have 
heard  Mr.  Cousin  often  saying  that  at  this 
period  he  was  nominally  the  architect  of  more 
buildings  that  he  was  aware  of.  He  prepared, 
at  the  instance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church,  a model  plan  and  specification  of 
a plain  structure,  to  accommodate  a congrega- 
tion at  the  least  possible  expense.  About  15s. 
per  sitting  was  the  sum  ho  mentioned,  if  I 
remember  rightly.  You  must  all  be  acquainted, 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  country  of  which 
you  have  knowledge,  with  the  buildings  of  which 
I speak.  Four  walls  and  a roof  are  all  that  can  be 
said  for  them,  but  they  served  the  purpose  well 
at  tho  time  they  were  wanted.  Mr.  Cousin  was 
always  of  opinion  that  tho  association  of  his 
name  with  these  cheap  buildings  did  him  a great 
deal  of  harm  in  after  years.  When  some  of  the 
Free  Church  congregations  became  wealthy, 
and  wanted  finer  structures,  common  gratitude 
should  have  sent  them  to  David  Cousin,  who 
had  designed  their  bald  structures  in  their  time 
of  need,  and  charged  little  for  it.  But  they  did 
not  follow  the  dictates  of  gratitude,  and  when 
buildings  of  importance  came  under  considera- 
tion, they  looked  elsewhere  for  an  architect. 
Mr.  Cousin  had  always  a particularly  strong 
feeling  as  to  the  treatment  he  received  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Free  Church  College.  Ho 
competed  with  other  architects,  and  his  design 
was  highly  favoured  by  both  Chalmers  and 
Candlish,  who  at  that  time  ruled  the  councils 
of  the  Church ; but,  notwithstanding' that,  all 
the  competitors’  designs  were  thrown  over- 
board, and  Mr.  Playfair  employed,  at  tho  bid- 
ding of  some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influ- 
ential members  of  the  body,  without  any 
competition  at  all.  The  present  building  at  the 
head  of  the  Mound  is  the  result  of  this, — what 
may  be  called  an  intrigue, — and  it  is  not  a 
successful  effort  of  tho  genius  of  Playfair. 
Notwithstanding  this  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  Free  Church,  Mr.  Cousin  prospered  other- 
wise. In  1847,  after  a keen  contest  amopg 
several  Edinburgh  architects,  Mr.  Cousin  was 
successful  in  gaining  the  position  of  City  Archi- 
tect in  succession  to  his  old  master,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown.  While  occupying  this  important  post, 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  design  several  important 
buildings  connected  with  the  city.  To  him  be- 
long the  designs  for  tho  Corn  Exchange  in  tho 
Grassmarket,  and  the  slaughter-house  in  Foun- 
tainbridge.  The  facade  of  the  latter  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a peculiarly  happy  adaptation 
of  Egyptian  features  to  the  character  of  the 
place.  And  the  arrangement  of  the  place  inside 
is  still  regarded  by  those  whose  opinions  are 
worth  something, — that  is,  those  who  manage 
the  establishment, — as  worthy  of  great  praise. 
Indeed,  even  at  this  time  of  day,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  after  its  erection,  it 
is  in  many  respects  a model  establishment. 
In  addition  to  these  buildings  and  some  others 
of  less  note  which  fell  to  his  hands  as  city 
architect,  Mr.  Cousin  designed  some  noteworthy 
buildings  in  his  private  capacity.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Savings  Bank  buildings  at  the  top 
of  the  Mound,  a well-grouped  mass  of  buildings 
in  the  position  it  occupies,  and  the  Music  Class- 
room in  Park-place.  The  latter  design  is  a re- 
markably harmonious  and  pleasing  one. . I have 
a vivid  recollection  of  seeing  the  drawings,  on 
the  groundwork  of  which  he  prepared  his  de- 
sign. Music  and  architecture,  he  held,  were 
similar  arts  in  producing  harmony  and  discord. 
In  the  ono  the  effect  was  produced  on  tho  mind 
by  sounds,  in  the  other  by  lines.  Fully  pos- 
sessed of  this  idea  at  the  time  of  the  Music 
Classroom,  what  may  be  called  the  foundation 
drawing  of  this  fine  structure, — and  the  same 
principles  were  applied  internally  and  exter- 
nally,— was  a complicated  series  of  circles, 
and  arcs,  and  curves, — proportions  and  ratios. 
Mr.  Cousin  acted  as  architect  to  the  British 
Linen  Company’s  Bank,  and  in  that  capacity 
designed  many  of  their  branch  offices,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Hawick, 
Dundee,  and  Paisley,  all  good  examples  of 
Classic  architecture  applied  to  modern  re- 
quirements. Tho  last  architectural  scheme 
with  which  Mr.  Cousin’s  name  is  associated 
was  the  City  Improvement  scheme.  He  had 
this  work  very  much  at  heart,  and  for  whatever 
advantages  our  city  has  derived  from  opening 
up  Simon-square,  Nicolson-square,  and  the 
dense  closes  north  and  south  of  the  Canongate, 
we  may  thank  very  much  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Cousin.  After  the  inception  of,  the  scheme  his 
health  failed,  and  Mr.  Lessels  was  conjoined 


with  him  in  carrying  out  the  work.  In  his 
dealings  both  with  contractors  and  clients 
Mr.  Cousin  upheld  the  best  traditions  of 
our  profession.  While  treating  contractors 
with  the  utmost  courtesy,  he  still  insisted  on 
getting  the  best  work  from  them,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  preserved  an  equal  independence 
with  clients.  While  careful  to  see  that  they 
got  their  demands  satisfied  as  far  as  their 
means  permitted,  he  was  equally  careful  that 
injury  was  not  done  either  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion by  parsimony  where  that  could  be  avoided, 
or  to  the  tradesmen,  by  too  much  being  exacted 
at  their  hands.  He  treated  his  assistants  with 
unfailing  courtesy. 

At  tho  close  of  the  paper  a hearty  voto  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  McLachlan  for  his 
paper,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blanc. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AT 
YARMOUTH. 

The  area  of  the  site  of  these  buildings 
(which  were  opened  last  week  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  of  which,  as  we  stated  last  week,  we 
have  given  illustrations)  is  about  115  ft.  square. 
Tho  front  facade  fac'es  the  north.  Here  is  the 
principal  entrance,  which  opens  into  a vesti- 
bule, and  thence  leads  to  the  centre  hall,  the 
latter  giving  access  to  the  offices  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  are  generally  those  devoted  to 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  central  hall 
makes  a very  favourable  impression  upon  the 
visitor,  both  by  its  dimensions,  which  are  80  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  by  its  style.  From  tho  central 
hall,  which  is  separated  by  two  screens  of  teak 
from  other  portions  of  the  building,  leads  the 
grand  staircase  communicating  with  tho  first 
floor.  Before  ascending  the  grand  staircase, 
we  may  return  to  the  vestibule,  where  we  gain 
an  entrance  to  tho  Town  Clerk’s  offices, — that 
for  the  clerks  measuring  21  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft., 
and  the  private  offices  21  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft. 
Adjoining  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  is  a room 
measuring  31  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  4 in.  This  is  to 
be  known  as  the  pnblic  office.  Beyond  this  is 
tho  Muniment-rooiu,  31  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  com- 
mittee-room adjoins,  and  measures  31  ft.  6 in. 
by  27  ft.  6 in.  On  the  south  side  are  the  rooms 
for  the  accountant,  which  have  a special 
entrance.  The  accountant’s  private  office  is 
21  ft.  3 in.  by  18  ft.  3 in.,  and  his  public  office 

21  ft.  3 in.  by  18  ft.  A gentlemen’s  cloak-room 
adjoins  the  accountant’s  offices,  and  then  come 
the  store  and  several  other  minor  offices.  At 
this  point  is  an  entrance  for  tradesmen,  and, 
close  by,  the  police  entrance.  Here  the  chief 
constable  and  police  are  provided  with  two 
offices,  and  ready  access  to  the  cells  is  had  from 
the  entrance-hall.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall 
are  the  witnesses’  waiting-room,  measuring 
23  ft.  by  22  ft.  9 in. ; at  this  end  also  is  the 
entrance  to  the  law  courts.  At  tho  north  are 
the  surveyor’s  offices,  that  for  tho  clerk  mea- 
suring 22  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  tho  private  office 

22  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.  Tho  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
will  take  up  his  quarters  in  an  apartment  ad- 
joining. Adjoining  the  Surveyor’s  office  is  tho 
Barristers’  room,  22  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  with 
strong  closets  for  storing  tho  Corporation  plato 
and  regalia.  The  ladies’  cloak-room  adjoins  this 
in  a corresponding  position  to  the  gentlemen’s 
retiring-room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall.  Returning  to  the  grand  staircase  we 
note  that  the  steps  are  of  white  Portland 
stone  and  the  balusters  and  newels  are 
in  teak,  carved.  The  windows  are  decorated 
by  means  of  lead  glazing,  and  an  elabo- 
rate design  in  similar  decoration  appears 
in  the  ceiling.  Turning  to  the  left,  through 
the  card-room,  the  visitor  gains  entrance  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  measuring  32  ft.  6 in. 
by  40  ft.  6 in.  The  Judge’s  retiring-room, 
which  is  also  available  as  a card-room,  being 
close  to  the  Assembly-room,  has  a handsome 
stove  of  special  design,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Barnards  & Bishop,  of  Norwich,  executed  from 
designs  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Pearce.  The 
chimney-piece  is  handsomely  carved,  and  the 
hearth  bears  the  Yarmouth  arms,  according  to 
special  designs.  The  assembly-room,  which  is 
the  principal  and  handsomest  apartment  in  tho 
hall,  ranges  along  the  whole  length  of  the  west 
end  of  the  hall  on  tho  first  floor.  It  is  100  ft. 
by  45  ft.  wide,  and  sitting  accommodation, — • 
bent-wood  chairs, — is  provided  for  900  persons. 
A teak  screen,  elaborately  carved,  separates  the 
portion  at  the  north  end  of  the  room  for  a 
refreshment  buffet.  This  screen  is  supported 
by  substantial  columns.  A teak  moulded  dado 
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runs  round  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  in  it  are 
■worked  channels  for  the  inlet  of  fresh  air.  The 
room  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  eight  brass  brackets  and 
chandeliers,  containing  upwards  of  200  lights. 
A pitch-pine  staircase  leads  from  the  assembly- 
rooms  to  a snug  smoke-room,  and  near  by  is 
a committee-room  or  supper-room,  measuring 
30  ft.  6 in.  by  25  ft.  6 in.  The  mantelpiece  in 
the  supper-room  or  Council-chamber  is  a most 
important  feature,  constructed  of  teak,  carved 
by  Minns.  The  over-mantel  has  glazed  panels, 
with  the  Yarmouth  arms  picked  out  in  colour. 
Tho  stove  is  also  of  special  design,  the  tile 
slips  at  the  side  representing  field  sports,  and 
the  hearth  has  the  Corporate  arms.  This  room 
is  furnished  with  table  and  chairs  especially 
adapted  for  the  Council  meetings.  In  the 
corridor  is  an  apparatus  for  keeping  plates 
warm,  and  food  and  coal  lifts  communicating 
with  the  offices  on  the  ground-floor.  The 
kitchen  on  the  second  floor  is  well  arranged,  and 
the  cooking  machinery  is  complete.  The  hall- 
keeper’s  sitting-room  and  kitchen  adjoin  this 
larger  kitchen  pertaining  to  the  hall  proper. 
Special  rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  grand  and  petty  juries.  The  police- 
court,  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
building,  on  the  first  floor,  is  37  ft.  by  32  ft.  6in., 
and  ample  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  the  public  and  those  engaged  in  the  causes. 
A bench  at  the  east  end  is  provided  for  the 
magistrates,  the  public  sitting  at  the  north  side ; 
the  arrangements  for  the  solicitors,  &c.,  are 
most  satisfactory.  Near  by  is  the  justices’ 
retiring-room.  The  fireplace  here  is  worthy  of 
attention.  Upon  the  stove  are  the  Yarmouth 
arms,  and  painted  on  each  side  arc  emblems 
denoting  “Justice”  and  “Mercy,” — all  hand- 
painted.  The  chimneypiece  is  of  oak.  The 
courts  are  fitted  up  with  pitch-pine.  Tho 
comfort  of  the  witnesses  in  attendance  to  give 
evidence  has  not  been  neglected,  a room  having 
been  provided  for  their  exclusive  use.  From 
the  cells  on  the  ground-floor  a stone  staircase 
communicates  with  the  court,  so  that  the 
prisoners  can  be  taken  direct  to  the  dock,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a subterranean  passage 
in  connexion  with  the  police  station.  For 
getting  access  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  court,  a 
turnkey’s  lobby,  with  a private  staircase,  is 
provided.  The  floors  of  the  principal  halls  and 
corridors  are  laid  with  mosaic  paving,  the  lava- 
tories, &c.,  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  staircases  are  of  white  Portland  stone,  with 
ornamental  teak  balusters.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Ashton  & Green’s  permanent 
green  slates,  and  the  windows  and  fittings  in 
the  principal  room  are  of  teak,  of  which  mate- 
rial, polished,  is  also  the  floor  of  the  assembly- 
room. 

The  furniture  of  the  doors,  tho  fenders, 
fire-irons,  gasfittings,  and  coal-shoots  were  all 
specially  designed  by  Mr.  Pearce  to  agree 
with  the  character  of  the  building.  Much  of 
the  furniture  is  of  oak.  The  chairs  in  oak  and 
morocco  have  been  specially  designed  by  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  are  handsome.  In  the  assembly- 
room  there  are  to  be  bent-wood  chairs.  The 
contractors  for  tho  furniture  were  Messrs. 
Norman  & Son,  of  Great  Yarmouth ; and 
Messrs.  Finch  & Co.,  of  City-road,  London.  All 
the  stoves,  fenders,  fireworks,  &c.,  were  exe- 
cuted from  Mr.  Pearce’s  designs  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards.  The  stone 
carving  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Seale,  of 
London  ; the  wood-carving  by  Messrs.  Howard 
& Son,  Bethel-street,  Norwich  ; tho  fittings  of 
the  courts  by  Messrs.  J.  TV.  Lacey  & Co. ; and 
the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  C.  Payne  & Co.,  of 
Redwell-street,  Norwich. 


Breakage  of  Glass  from  Hail-stones. — 

A German  technical  journal  remarks  that  hail- 
stones are  less  likely  to  injure  glass  roofs  than 
has  often  been  supposed  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  calculating  the  thickness  of 
glass,  more  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  power  I 
of  resisting  dead  weight  than  to  any  other 
standard  of  strength.  With  the  usual  distances 
between  the  cross-bars,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
thickness  of  5 to  6 millimetres  (19  to  23  in.) 
is  sufficient  to  resist  any  damage  from  hail.  On 
account  of  the  imperfect  cooling  (and  the  con- 
sequent brittleness)  when  excessively  thick 
glass  is  being  manufactured,  it  is  recommended 
not  to  use  for  roofing  purposes  glass  of  more 
than  10  to  12  millimetres  thickness  ( 38  to 
••46  in.). 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  27th  ult.  a special  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  Society  for  the  West  Gloucester- 
shire district  was  held  at  Staunton  and  New- 
land.  The  following  account  of  the  meeting  is 
abridged  from  the  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 

Most  of  the  company  assembled  at  Coleford, 
where  carriages  were  in  waiting,  and  a ride  of 
two  miles  brought  the  party  to  Staunton,  a 
parish  near  the  boundary  of  the  county.  Rain 
interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  excursionists, 
some  of  whom,  however,  stopped  to  inspect  the 
ancient  stone  on  the  road, — tho  “ Long  Stone,” 
— said  to  have  been  used  as  a mustering-placc 
for  soldiers  from  long  before  the  Roman  invasion. 
Leaving  this  stone,  the  party  pushed  on  for  the 
church  at  Staunton.  All  Saints’  Church  is  a 
stone  building,  having  a chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  a tower  with  six  bells,  and  it  well  repaid 
inspection.  Mr.  J.  H.  Middleton  described  some 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  church.  He  said  in 
that  building  they  had  the  whole  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Early  English  form  of 
architecture  from  the  Norman,  a circumstance 
which  spread  the  work  almost  over  a century. 
The  earliest  pai’t  of  the  structure,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  was  begun  about  1100,  and  the  old 
builders,  wanting  to  build  well,  proceeded 
slowly  ; and  whilst  they  did  this  the  style  was 
altering,  and  the  history  of  the  alterations  was 
shown  on  the  arches  as  they  worked  on.  One 
did  not  often  see  this  development  at  a glance 
as  it  could  be  observed  in  this  edifice.  Tho 
church,  when  finished  about  the  year  1200,  had 
nave,  tower,  transepts,  which  had  practically 
disappeared,  narrow  aisles  on  each  side,  and  a 
chancel  narrower  than  it  was  at  present.  Mr. 
Middleton  pointed  out  alterations  that  had  been 
effected  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  striking  objects  in  the  church,  men- 
tioned two  fonts,  one  of  which  appealed  to  bo 
Saxon,  and  the  other  of  a later  period,  and 
which  he  regarded  as  Perpendicular. 

The  Castle  Meadow  was  next  visited,  though 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  somewhat 
questionable,  as,  though  trenches  have  been 
opened  to  discover  remains  which  might  justify 
the  theory  of  a castle  having  once  stood  on  the 
spot,  the  researches  have  been  rather  barren  of 
results. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls,  of  Bristol,  gave  an  address 
on  “ Old  Landmai’ks.”  He  said  the  Egyptians, 
Etrurians,  and  the  Romans  divided  parts  of  the 
land  into  squaro  portions,  which  were  allotted 
for  all  time.  The  chief  lines,  cardo  and  decn- 
manus,  began  at  the  Colonial  City  ; this  would 
be  either  Gloucester  or  Caerleon,  and  these 
lines  became  generally  public  roads,  and 
were  drawn,  whei*e  practicable,  from  some 
striking  natural  object  to  another  striking 
natural  object,  or  else  some  artificial  hill, 
mound,  or  well  was  substituted  where  the  con- 
tom*  of  the  country  required  such  a mark. 
These  four  lines  being  marked  out,  the  sur- 
veyors proceeded  to  cut  up  the  four  regions 
into  rectangular  estates,  by  a repetition  of 
lesser  limites,  or  roads,  which  generally  ran 
parallel  to  the  larger  divisional  roads ; these 
again  were  subdivided,  until  the  boundary  of 
the  territory  outwards  was  reached.  The 
breadth  of  the  main  road,  decumanus,  east  and 
west,  was  40  ft. ; that  of  the  cardo , 20  ft.  ; the 
limites,  12  ft.  ; that  of  the  linearii,  8 ft.  These 
latter  divided  the  Colonists’  estates  each  from 
the  other  into  estates  of  200  to  240  jugera, — 
40  to  50  acres.  The  limitary  ways  or  lines  thus 
specifically  marked  out  the  bounds  of  each 
estate.  The  forty  acres  were  square,  the  others 
rectangled  as  far  as  possible.  The  marks  of 
the  division  of  estates  were  stones,  megaliths, 
inscribed  or  plain.  Where  three  estates  met, 
there  was  a trilinium,  or  dolmen ; where  four 
met,  a quadrifinium.  The  inscribed  stones  bore 
either  letters  which  signified  the  relation  of  the 
division  to  the  main  road, — cardus  or  decu- 
manus,— or  they  bore  the  name  of  the  estate, 
or  of  the  owner.  The  inscriptions  were  at  the 
top,  or  on  the  sides,  the  latter  being  thought  to 
be  the  best.  Sometimes  the  surveyors  mado 
the  shape  of  the  stone  to  represent  the  number 
of  the  converging  estates, — thus  a triangular- 
sided stone  for  a trifinium,  a square  stone  for 
four  estates,  &c.  Trees,  wells,  tumps,  altars, 
<X:c.,  were  also  used.  The  altars  were  set  up  at 
the  cross  roads ; country  people  sacrificed 
thex*e  ; and  hence  came  the  system  of  Chi’istian 
, ci'osses,  — a distinct  Roman  survival.  The 
| marks  of  the  larger  divisions  were,  if  possible, 


natural  ; failing  this,  the  tump,  covering 
potsherd,  charcoal,  or  other  imperishable 
material  too  valueless  to  steal,  or  covering  a 
deep  well  filled  with  rubbish,  was  used.  When 
stones  wei’o  used  here,  they  were  larger,  called 
pree-signes. 

Despite  tho  i*ain  that  was  pouring  down 
pitilessly,  the  majority  of  the  party  ascended 
tho  steep  hill  in  order  to  see  the  Buckstone,  a 
peep  at  the  “Double  View”  being  abandoned. 
Through  the  misty  atmosphere  glimpses  of 
vei'dant  heights  in  the  distance  were  obtained. 
It  was  worth  the  toil  and  discomfort  of  climb- 
ing the  hill  to  see  the  huge  stone,  which  is  a 
mass  of  old  red  conglomerate,  the  greatest 
length  on  the  top  being  19  ft.  and  breadth 
13  ft.,  the  entire  circumference  57  ft.,  and 
height  12  ft.  The  north  side  measures  17  ft., 
the  south  12  ft.,  the  south-eastern  19  ft.,  and 
south-western  9 ft.  Tho  point  on  which  the 
stone  stands  is  about  2 ft.  in  diameter.  The 
slab  on  which  it  rests,  at  a height  of  891  ft. 
abovo  the  sea,  measures  on  the  north  14  ft. 
9 in.,  soixth  14  ft.,  south-east  12  ft.,  south-west 
21  ft.  5 in.  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls  offered  some 
observations  on  the  stone,  and  after  a short 
interval  for  i*cst  tho  cxcui*sionists  descended  the 
hill,  and  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  Francis. 

Newland  was  the  next  point,  and  the  party 
here  inspected  the  ancient  church,  a handsome 
stone  building,  having  chancel,  three  chapels, 
nave,  aisles,  and  a tower  with  pinnacles  and  six 
bells.  The  building  was  entii’ely  restoi*cd  in 
1862,  at  an  expense  of  over  4,000Z.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton said  there  was  special  interest  in  that 
church,  for,  as  a rule,  churches  started  from 
small  beginnings,  and  were  added  to  from  cen- 
tury to  century ; but  that  one,  with  a ti’ifling 
exception,  was  built  exactly  as  they  saw  it  now. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  walls  and  not  of  tho 
windows,  most  of  which  had  been  put  in  in  the 
last  few  years,  or  scraped  to  look  as  if  they 
were  new.  The  bnilding  was  commenced  about 
1300,  and  went  on  steadily  about  forty  years, 
the  last  part  done  being  naturally  the  highest, 
—the  tower, — which  was  the  most  splendid, 
and  was  a sort  of  transition  from  the  Decorated 
to  tho  Perpendicular.  Judging  from  the  pin- 
nacles on  tho  tower,  and  how  early  the  Per- 
pendicular was  used,  the  tower  must  have  been 
completed  about  1340,  which  was  pretty  quick 
work  for  those  days.  He  called  attention 
especially  to  the  west  window,  the  mouldings 
of  which  were  splendid.  Of  the  Decorated 
windows  round  the  church  there  was  only  one 
left ; all  the  others  had  been  inserted  in  tho 
Perpendicular  pei'iod,  or  else  destroyed  at  the 
late  restoi*ation.  Uixfortunately  all  the  screens 
were  removed  fi*om  the  church,  though  there 
were  marks  remaining  to  show  where  they  had 
been.  The  date  of  tho  present  font  was  1661, 
and  it  was  very  interesting  on  account  of  tho 
date,  as  few  fonts  were  made  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  tombs  of  the  church  were  worthy 
of  notice,  among  them  being  figures  of  two 
priests  in  sacramental  vestments,  one  of  which 
was  curious,  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth centixry,  with  a peculiar  alb ; the  other 
was  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  in  Bristol 
was  coxmected  with  Newland.  He  believed  that 
John  Whitson,  founder  of  the  Red  Maids’  School 
in  Bristol,  commonly  called  Alderman  Whitson, 
was  born  at  Clearwell,  but  he  was  educated  at 
Newland. 

Clearwell,  with  its  well-preserved  preaching- 
cross  was  next  reached,  and  a little  later  dinner 
was  served  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Colefoi'd,  to 
which  between  sixty  and  seventy  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  down,  Sir  John  Maclean  pre- 
siding. 


A Seaside  Resort. — Extensive  works  are 
about  to  bo  undertaken  at  Cleethorpes,  near 
Grimsby,  in  oi’der  to  make  that  place  into  a 
fashionable  seaside  resort.  The  enterprise  has 
been  started  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  bart.  Tho 
plans  accepted  for  the  works  at  CIeethoi*pes  are 
those  of  Mr.  H.  B.  James,  C.E.,  of  Westminster,! 
which  provide  for  improvements  along  the  flats, 
and  the  reclamation  of  tracts  of  land  between 
Grimsby  and  Cleethoi’pes,  and  along  the  coast 
toward  Humberstone.  Tho  plans  include  a 
promenade  and  i*oadway  from  Grimsby  to  Clee- 
thorpes, and  Sir  Edward  contemplates  carrying 
on  the  line  of  railway  from  Cleethorpes  to 
Humbei’stonc,  and  thence  doubtless  it  will 
eventually  be  earned  to  Skegness. 
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THE  HOLLOWAY  SANATORIUM  AND 
THE  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTORAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  visited 
these  extensive  buildings,  which  owe  their  ex- 
istence to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Holloway.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  the 
architect,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  Rogers,  the 
clerk  of  works,  very  kindly  received  the  visitors, 
and  conducted  them  over  the  Sanatorium, 
which  is  situated  near  Virginia  Water,  and  is 
intended  to  accommodate  250  inmates.  The 
institution  is  for  tho  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
orders, one  side  being  appropriated  for  ladies, 
and  one  side  for  gentlemen.  It  is  intended  only 
for  professional  men  and  others  belonging  to 
the  middle-classes  whose  minds  have  been  tem- 
porarily over-balanced  by  over-work  or  unfore- 
seen troubles.  Each  patient  will  pay  for  his  or 
her  maintenance,  so  that  tho  Sanatorium  will  be 
self-supporting.  Any  patient  not  cured  within 
twelve  months  will  have  to  find  accommodation 
elsewhere.  The  Sanatorium,  as  Mr.  Crossland 
pointed  out,  consists  mainly  of  what  are  really 
two  terraces  of  houses,  one  terrace  on  either  side 
of  the  Recreation  Hall.  Each  house  is  arranged 
for  a family  or  household  of  ten  persons, 
besides  attendants,  and  communication  between 
tho  houses  will  only  be  by  pass-doors  for  con- 
venience of  supervision.  The  stairs  are 
arranged  in  short  flights,  and  without  well- 
holes,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  roof  of  the 
Recreation  Hall  has  been  very  effectively  deco- 
rated from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Moyr  Smith,  to 
whom  Mr.  Crossland  expressed  his  indebtedness 
for  the  way  in  which  the  effect  of  his  roof  had 
been  heightened.  Tho  staircaso  leading  to 
tho  Recreation  Hall  has  also  been  very 
effectively  decorated.  In  the  Builder  of  the  7th 
of  January  last  wo  gave  a double-page  interior 
view  of  the  Recreation  Hall,  of  the  Sanatorium, 
accompanied  by  a general  description  of  the 
buildings.  It  was  at  that  time  supposed  that 
this  fino  range  of  buildings  would  bo  ready  in 
May  for  the  reception  of  patients,  but  conse- 
quent on  the  elaborate  and  effective  manner  in 
which  the  principal  rooms  have  been  decorated, 
and,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  time  required 
in  giving  effect  to  Mr.  Holloway’s  determination 
that  the  building  should  be  furnished,  lighted 
and  heated,  and  fitted  in  tho  best  possible 
manner,  entirely  regardless  of  cost,  more  time 
has  been  required  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
many  changes  and  improvements  having  in  the 
meanwhile  suggested  themselves  to  tho  founder, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  colour  into  the 
then  plain  glazed  windows  of  the  day-rooms, 
libraries,  and  other  rooms.  In  the  account  of 
the  building  which  we  have  formerly  given,  we 
mentioned  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  building 
(480) ; to  this  information  in  the  shape  of 
statistics  we  may  here  put  on  record  the  fact 
that  tho  number  of  windows  is  1,053.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  530  ft.,  tho  depth 
from  back  to  front  being  216  ft.  Costly 
pictures  and  excellent  engravings  are  being 
hung  on  all  sides  of  the  numerous  day-rooms 
throughout  tho  building,  which  are  tastefully 
furnished  and  decorated,  hardly  any  two 
being  alike.  Tho  extensive  laundry  is  being 
fitted  up  with  tho  latest  and  most  approved 
appliances  for  laundry  purposes,  and  tho 
whole  will  be  worked  by  costly  machinery. 
Messrs.  J.  & F.  May  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Bradford  & Co.  havo  dono  much  work  in  this 
department  of  the  building.  Messrs.  May  & 
Co.  have  also  supplied  the  large  steam  cooking 
apparatus  in  the  kitchen.  Tho  principal  joinery 
work  in  tho  building  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lascellcs,  of  Bunhill-row,  the  deal  fittings 
being  by  Messrs.  Aviss  & Co.,  of  Putney.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Sharpington 
& Cole.  Tho  cost  of  the  building,  including 
furniture,  has  been  about  300,0001.  Tho  build- 
ing will,  it  is  expected,  bo  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  some  time  during  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  To  tho  present  brief 
notice  of  the  building  we  may  add  that  in  our 
volume  for  1S77  (p.  712)  we  gave  a two-page 
view  of  the  building ; while  two  years  earlier 
(in  our  volume  for  1S75)  we  gave  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building, 
comprising  tower  and  exterior  of  recreation- 
hall,  together  with  a plan  of  the  whole  building 
(pp.  645-47). 

The  visitors,  after  partaking  of  light  refresh- 
ments, proceeded  to  Virginia  Water  and  viewed 
the  artificial  ruin  constructed  with  columns  of 
marble  and  granite  brought  from  Greece.  The 


weather  was,  however,  very  unpropitious,  a 
heavy  and  continuous  fall  of  rain  drenching 
most  of  the  visitors  to  the  skin.  After  taking 
shelter  for  a time  at  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  the 
majority  of  the  visitors  proceeded  to 

The  Kolloway  College  for  Ladies,  near  Egham. 
— In  the  Builder  for  October  the  8th  last  we 
gave  a description  of  some  parts  of  this  enor- 
mous building,  then,  as  at  present,  in  course  of 
erection.  At  the  same  time,  we  published  a 
two-page  illustration  of  a portion  of  the  east 
quadrangle.  The  building,  we  may  say, 
forms  a double  quadrangle,  500  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  and  350  ft.  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  intended  to  accommodate  350  students. 
There  were  at  the  time  we  wrote  about 
800  men  employed  on  the  building.  From 
the  details  which  we  then  gave  we  omitted 
some  particulars  that  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing. There  were  then,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  contractors,  more 
than  3,000  yards  in  length  of  tram-road  in  and 
around  the  building;  seven  powerful  steam 
derrick  cranes,  and  eloven  hand-cranes,  were 
fixed  upon  the  building  for  lifting  the  materials ; 
sixteen  two-ton  hand- travellers  were  in  use  for 
fixing  the  heavy  masonry;  a ten-ton  steam 
traveller,  of  60  ft.  span,  conveyed  the  enormous 
blocks  of  Portland  and  Bath  stone  to  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  steam-sawing  machinery,  and 
thence  to  the  numerous  stone-working  machines 
and  to  the  “bankers”  of  over  320  masons. 
There  are  at  present  nearly  500  men  em- 
ployed upon  the  building.  As  we  have 
named  the  number  of  rooms  and  windows 
in  tho  Sanatorium,  wo  may  add  that  in 
tho  College  building,  as  comprised  in  the 
present  contract,  there  are  858  rooms,  1,912 
windows,  and  760  fireplaces.  For  more  detailed 
particulars  of  the  building,  and  for  an  account 
of  the  intentions  of  its  founder  in  regard  to  it, 
wo  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  number  for 
October  8th  last.  We  will  only  add  here 
that  the  contract  with  Mr.  John  Thompson, 
of  Peterborough,  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1879, 
and  it  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  about  a 
year  from  the  present  time.  In  Mr.  George 
Rogers,  who  has  been  clerk  of  tho  works  at  this 
building  since  its  commencement,  Mr.  Crossland 
has  an  able  and  courteous  representative.  The 
contractor’s  foreman  is  Mr.  G.  Gray.  In- 
cluding endowments  and  fittings,  Mr.  Hollo- 
way’s expenditure  on  the  two  buildings  will  be 
about  one  million  sterling. 

Owing  to  tho  heavy  rain  of  which  we 
have  made  mention,  the  pi’ogress  of  the 
visitors  over  the  College  works  was  greatly 
delayed,  and  after  a hurried  inspection  of 
only  a fractional  part  of  the  extensive  build- 
ing, the  members,  conducted  by  Mr.  Crossland, 
who  is  the  architect  of  both  tho  buildings 
named,  sat  down  to  an  excellent  cold  collation, 
in  a tent  tastefully  decorated  and  arranged 
under  the  especial  supervision  of  Mrs.  Cross- 
land. 


THE  NEW  EXAMINATION  SCHOOLS, 
OXFORD. 

This  building,  fronting  tho  High-street,  a 
little  below  University  College,  which  has  been 
six  years  in  construction,  was  finished  in  the 
middle  of  May,  just  in  time  to  allow  of  its  being 
used  for  the  summer  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Hitherto  the  schools  and  the  Bodleian 
Library  have  shared  one  building  between  them, 
but  the  growth  of  tho  library  having  rendered 
the  continuance  of  this  time-honoured  arrange- 
ment impossible,  land  was  secured,  at  a cost  of 
40,000?.,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Angel  Hotel, 
having  a north  frontage  to  High-street,  and 
extending  eastward  to  King-street  and  South- 
ward to  Merton-street.  The  site  having  been 
secured,  five  architects  were  invited  to  send  in 
plans,  and  the  delegacy  appointed  by  Convoca- 
tion to  deal  with  the  subject  selected  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  which  were 
finally  approved  by  Convocation  on  Juno  15th, 
1S76.  The  building  was  begun  forthwith,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  till  its 
completion  a few  weeks  ago. 

The  plan  has  been  to  a certain  extent  in- 
fluenced by  the  existence  of  unexpired  leases  on 
some  of  the  tenements  standing  upon  the  site, 
which  the  University  was  not  able  to  buy  up  on 
reasonable  terms.  One  house  in  King-street, 
in  an  apparently  half-ruined  condition,  still 
stands  in  the  middlo  of  the  new . quadrangle, 
as  a monument  of  this  difficulty,  and  another 
which  adjoined  it,  has  only  just  been  removed’ 


The  building  had,  therefore,  to  be  planned  so 
that  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  should 
stand  on  ground  which  the  University  had 
in  hand,  and  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  design  this 
was  managod  by  leaving  the  interior  quad- 
rangle open  at  the  east  side,  facing  King- 
street,  where  it  will  eventually  be  enclosed 
by  an  iron  railing,  with  stone  piers.  The  in- 
ternal arrangement  is  very  simple.  The  twelve 
schools  for  vivd  voce  examination  and  the  three 
for  examination  on  paper  are  contained  in  a 
building  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle, 
the  fourth  side,  as  has  been  explained,  remain- 
ing open.  For  the  most  part  the  vivd  voce 
schools  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  looking 
inwards  to  the  quadrangle,  and  surrounded  by 
a spacious  corridor  of  communication,  which  runs 
along  the  back  of  the  buildings,  while  the  three 
large  mating- schools  are  placed  upstairs,  and 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  floor.  Between 
these  buildings  and  High-street  an  additional 
building  is  interposed,  containing  a large 
entrance-hall  in  the  centre  and  rooms  for  officials 
in  the  wings.  By  this  arrangement  that  perfect 
quiet  which  is  so  necessary  at  examinations  is 
secured  to  the  schools,  which  look  inwards,  and 
are  further  protected  from  noise  in  High-street 
by  the  great  hall  and  from  noise  in  Merton-street 
by  the  houses  and  gardens  which  are  left  stand- 
ing on  that  side.  The  main  entrances  are  in 
High-street  and  Merton-street.  From  High- 
street  a vaulted  porch  admits  at  once  to  the 
great  hall  “ des  pas  perdus,”  which  is  69  ft.  long, 
27  ft.  wide,  and  48  ft.  high  to  the  crown  of  the 
ceiling.  The  main  timbers  of  the  roof  and  the 
panelled  ceiling  are  of  oak,  and  the  walls  are 
lined  with  oak  wainscoting  to  tho  height  of 
18  ft.  Three  large  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows  in  the  north  wall  light  the  hall,  two  of 
which  are  26  ft.  in  height,  and  the  south  wall  is 
pierced  by  three  large  arches  under  a projecting 
gallery  of  stone,  carried  by  vaults  springing 
from  carved  brackets.  The  floor  is  of  black, 
white,  and  grey  marble,  surrounding  compart- 
ments which  will  be  filled  with  mosaic  now 
being  prepared  in  Paris  from  the  architect’s 
designs.  Tho  three  arches  under  tho  gallery 
open  into  the  corridor  of  the  north  wing,  which 
is  continued  along  the  south  and  west  wings, 
passing  at  each  of  the  two  angles  through  a 
secondary  waiting-hall,  from  which  open  the 
doors  of  several  schools  and  a passage  to  the 
quadrangle.  In  the  south-west  hall  also  is  the 
entrance  from  Merton-street.  Tho  coiling  of 
each  of  these  halls  is  carried  by  two  marble 
columns,  those  in  the  north-west  hall  of  a par- 
ticularly beautiful  variety  of  Italian  Breccia, 
those  in  the  other  of  Cipollino, — a marble  with 
green  veins  on  an  ivory-white  ground,  not  un- 
like the  section  of  an  onion,  a resemblance  to 
which  it  owes  its  name. 

The  in' rd  voce  schools  are  rooms,  15  ft.  high, 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  varying  in  area  from 
760  to  nearly  1,100  superficial  feet.  They  are 
panelled  to  a certain  height  with  painted  deal, 
and  furnished  in  the  simplest  way  with  a large 
table  and  chairs,  the  time-worn  and  ink-stained 
furniture  of  the  old  schools  having  been  pressed 
into  the  service  so  far  as  it  would  go.  To  most 
of  the  schools  a smaller  room  is  appended,  for 
the  use  of  examiners  who  may  wish  to  retire  in 
order  to  discuss  or  read  papers  without  inter- 
ruption. Through  these  rooms  examiners  have 
their  own  entrance  to  the  viv d voce  schools, 
while  the  candidates  and  their  friends,  who  will 
be  permitted  as  heretofore  to  witness  their  per- 
formance, will  enter  from  the  public  corridor. 

The  ■writing-schools,  together  with  their  two 
ante-rooms,  form  a suite  of  rooms,  27  ft.  high, 
of  the  full  width  of  the  building,  extending 
round  very  nearly  the  whole  three  sides  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  communicating  by  large  arch- 
ways with  doors,  which  can  be  slidden  back  out 
of  sight.  Their  combined  length  is  444  ft., 
with  a width  of  about  34  ft.,  and  their  floor- 
space  exceeds  one-third  of  an  acre, — an  area 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  any  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  kingdom.  The  ceilings  are  of 
ornamental  plaster  work,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  walls  is  panelled  with  oak.  The  two  larger 
of  these  rooms  are  planned  each  to  accommo- 
date 200  candidates,  seated  at  separate  tables, 
with  an  area  of  25  square  feet  per  head,  and 
the  third  room  will  hold  120  at  the  same  rate. 

The  quadrangle,  when  completed  by  its 
eastern  fence,  will  measure  170  ft.  by  105  ft. 
It  has  four  doors  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
and  will  have  carriage-gates  towards  King- 
street,  to  be  used  in  case  of  entertainments  or 
receptions  by  the  university. 

The  central  feature  of  the  quadrangle  is  the 
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tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  78  ft.,  and 
is  designed  to  contain  in  the  upper  part  a clock 
and  bells.  All  the  schools,  passages,  and  ante- 
rooms are  warmed  and  ventilated  on  Messrs. 
Haden’s  system. 

The  building  is  designed,  in  the  words  of  the 
architect’s  original  report,  “ in  that  late  eclectic 
style  of  Gothic,  of  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
contain  admirable  examples,  so  many,  and  so 
thoroughly  well  worked  out  in  detail,  that  they 
almost  constitute  an  academical  style  by  them- 
selves.” 

The  stone  chosen  for  use  at  the  new  schools 
comes  from  Clipsham,  in  Rutland,  and  is 
practically  identical  with  the  famous  Barnack 
rag. 

Exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  architect’s 
charges,  and  clerk  of  the  work’s  salary,  but 
including  all  the  carving,  marble  work,  and 
other  decorations,  and  such  new  furniture  as 
has  been  required  for  the  present  examinations, 
the  building  has  cost  in  round  numbers,  98,400/., 
which  is  at  the  rate,  we  arc  told,  of  loss  than 
12Jd.  a cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Estcourt  was  the  general  contractor  for 
the  works  ; Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  executed 
the  carving  and  marble  work ; Messrs.  Haden 
supplied  the  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus; 
and  Mr.  Shepherd  furnished  the  electric  clocks 
and  bells.  Credit  has  been  given  to  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  for  his  careful 
superintendence  from  first  to  last. 


THE  CENTRAL  FREE  LIBRARIES, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  now  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
building  by  the  terrible  fire  of  January  11th, 
1879,  were  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  by  Mr. 
Bright,  as  we  briefly  stated  last  week.  The 
buildings  destroyed  on  that  occasion,  part  of 
the  original  block  designed  by  the  late  E.  M. 
Barry  for  the  purposes  of  the  Midland  In- 
stitute, had  long  beon  inadequate  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Birmingham  Library,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  works  were  actually  in  pro- 
gress for  their  enlargement.  The  enlargement 
then  projected,  however,  was  of  a merely  piece- 
meal and  makeshift  character.  It  was  not 
until  the  old  building  had  been  destroyed 
that  the  public  awoke  to  a recognition  of  its 
radical  defects,  and  acknowledged  the  need  of 
a new  structure  on  a more  modern  plan  and 
a more  extended  scale.  The  libraryrestoration 
fund  soon  assumed  proportions  which  enabled 
the  Free  Libraries  Committee,  -with  the  sanction 
of  the  Town  Council,  to  modify  and  enlarge 
very  considerably  their  original  plans  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building. 

The  site,  and  to  some  extent  the  elevation  of 
the  new  structure  are  substantiaHy  the  same  as 
those  of  the  building  it  replaces.  The  former, 
which  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  adjoining 
the  Midland  Institute  and  facing  on  different 
sides  the  Town-hall,  the  Mason  Science  College, 
the  Chamberlain  Memorial  Fountain,  and  the 
new  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  now  in  course  of 
erection,  could  hardly  be  changed  with  ad- 
vantage, and  the  Classic  elevation  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  eastern  front  is  necessarily  governed 
by  that  of  the  Midland  Institute  with  which  it 
ranges.  On  the  northern,  or  Edmund-street 
side,  however,  where  the  building  is  entirely 
new,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Martin  & Cham- 
berlain, have  provided  a lofty  two  - story 
elevation  in  the  Italian  style,  composed  of 
stone  and  red  brick,  with  polished  red  granite 
columns,  terra-cotta  arches,  and  mosaic  panels. 
The  lower  story  (we  quote  from  the  Times ) is 
occupied  by  five  lofty  and  deeply-embrasured 
windows,  carrying  terra-cotta  moulded  and  deco- 
rated arches,  and  divided  by  red  brick  piers  and 
granite  columns.  Over  the  windows,  which  are 
in  two  heights,  with  sub-arches  of  stonework, 
runs  a wide  band  of  panelling,  the  spaces  filled 
in  with  terra-cotta  work  with  mosaic  centres, 
and  painted  tiles  for  the  borders.  Three  large 
carved  stone  niches,  carried  on  pilasters,  for 
the  reception  of  statues,  constitute  the  leading 
feature  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  upper  story, 
and  above  the  niches  runs  a deep,  bold  project- 
ing cornice  enriched  with  mosaic  work,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  an  arcaded  parapet 
of  stonework.  Brickwork  panels  filled  in  with 
painted  tiles  and  arched  over  with  terra-cotta 
take  the  place  of  niches  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  wings,  and  the  tympani  of  the  win- 
dows in  every  case  are  filled  with  tile  panels. 
The  principal  entrance,  from  Ratcliff -place,  is 


through  a portico,  or  prostyle,  of  granite  piers, 
32  ft.  in  width  by  12  ft.  in  depth,  which  gives 
access  through  wrought-iron  gates  to  the  vesti- 
bule and  hall.  The  latter,  which  is  separated 
from  the  vestibule  by  a glazed  oak  screen, 
carried  on  polished  granite  piers,  is  28  ft.  wide 
by  60  ft.  in  length  and  45  ft.  high.  From  the 
hall,  which  is  tiled,  the  visitor  passes  by  a lofty, 
double-arched  doorway,  the  heads  of  which  are 
filled  with  alabaster  and  Caen  stone,  arranged 
in  patterns  with  medallions  of  painted  tiles,  into 
the  newsroom  and  lending  library,  which  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  a series  of  lofty 
painted  iron  pillars.  The  newsroom  is  100  ft.  in 
length  by  64  ft.  wide,  and  the  ceiling,  composed 
of  brick  arches  with  moulded  panels,  is  carried 
on  iron  columns  with  large  foliated  brackets  at 
a height  of  26  ft.  The  general  dimensions  of 
the  lending  library  are  82  ft.  by  75  ft.,  but  a 
portion  of  this  space  at  two  angles  is  occupied 
by  the  librarian’s  room  and  staircase,  and 
other  offices.  In  the  lending  library  the  whole 
of  the  wall-space  not  occupied  with  windows 
is  fitted  with  bookshelves,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  22,500  volumes,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  by  a double  gallery  and  staircase  of 
metal  work.  Returning  to  the  entrance-hall, 
the  visitor  ascends  to  the  reference-library,  on 
the  upper  story,  by  a wide  and  handsome  stair- 
case, lighted  by  three  large  mullioned  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  carried  to  about 
two-thirds  of  its  height  on  a series  of  piers  and 
arches  of  buff  terra-cotta.  The  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  staircase  are  richly  panelled  and 
decorated  with  pressed  bricks,  terra-cotta,  and 
wall-tiles,  and  the  staircase  itself  is  protected 
by  an  ornamental  iron  balustrade.  The  refe- 
rence-library is  a noble  room,  or  rather  suite  of 
two  rooms,  on  the  plan  of  the  letter  |_,  divided 
by  granite  piers  carrying  lofty  arches.  The 
principal  room  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
newsroom  below,  viz.,  100  ft.  by  64  ft.,  and  is 
subdivided  into  a centre  and  aisles  by  a series 
of  granite  piers  and  columns,  carrying  arches 
in  Ancaster  stone.  Above  the  arches  runs  a range 
of  clearstory  windows  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
A series  of  groined  arches  connect  the  clearstory 
windows  with  the  ceiling,  which  rises  to  a height 
of  50  ft.,  and  consists  of  brick  arching,  carried  on 
semicircular  iron  ribs,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
panelled  and  ornamented  with  foliation  of  con- 
ventional designs.  The  piers  and  columns  have 
metal  capitals  and  bases,  the  former  enriched  with 
gilding,  and  the  metal  work  is  open,  showing  the 
polished  granite  beneath.  At  right  angles  to  this 
room  is  the  wing,  or  second  division  of  the 
reference  library,  measuring  82  ft.  by  45  ft.  It 
is  roofed  in  one  span  with  an  elliptical  roof, 
arched  in  brickwork,  and  carried  by  a series  of 
wrought-iron  ribs,  at  a height  of  42  ft.  This 
room,  which  is  to  be  used  temporarily  as  an  art 
gallery,  pending  the  completion  of  the  perma- 
nent art  gallery  before  alluded  to,  will  be  de- 
voted for  the  present  to  the  exhibition  more 
particularly  of  the  Nettlefold  bequest  of  pic- 
tures by  David  Cox,  and  the  pictures  by  Muller, 
presented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Opening 
out  of  the  reference  library  is  the  Shakspeare 
library,  a comparatively  small  apartment  30  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  6 in.  wide,  decorated  appropriately 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  between  this  and 
the  librarian’s  staircase,  which  connects  the 
upper  and  lower  libraries,  are  a series  of  strong- 
rooms, with  iron  fittings,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  more  valuable  books  in  the  collection. 
The  arrangements  for  artificial  lighting,  effected 
by  means  of  improved  gas-lamps  and  sun-lights, 
ignited  simultaneously  by  electricity,  were  en- 
trusted to  Messrs.  Strode,  of  London.  The 
heating  apparatus,  which  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  hot  air  and  hot  water,  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge.  The  tile 
panels  and  wall-linings  are  by  Minton,  and  the 
tile  pavings  by  Minton  Hollins,  & Co.  Messrs. 
Salviati  & Burke  have  supplied  the  mosaics,  the 
Horsley  Company  the  girders  and  structural 
ironwork,  Messrs.  Hawkes  the  stained  glass, 
Messrs.  Hardman  the  entrance-gates,  Messrs. 
Barnsley  & Son  and  Mr.  John  Webb,  the  general 
fittings,  Mr.  Barfield  executed  the  carving,  and 
the  contract  for  the  buildings  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Horsley,  Mr.  E.  Grimes  being  the 
clerk  of  works. 


Architecture  at  the  “Salon.”— The  medal 
of  honour  has  been  awarded  by  eleven  voices, 
out  of  twenty-two  voting,  to  M.  Paulin,  who 
took  the  ■prijs  de  Rome,  1875.  He  exhibits  draw- 
ings of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Portico 
of  Octavia. 


NEW  FREE  LIBRARY,  CARDIFF. 

The  new  building  in  Trinity-  street  and 
Working-street,  erected  as  a Free  Library  and 
Museum,  with  Science  and  Art  Schools  attached, 
was  opened  on  the  31st  ult.  by  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alfred  Thomas),  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  the  residents  of  the  town,  &c. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  James  Seward  & Thomas, 
of  Cardiff,  and  selected  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  from  about  100  sent  in  in  competi- 
tion for  a premium  of  100/.  The  principal 
elevations,  those  facing  Trinity-street  and 
Working-street,  are  in  the  modern  French 
Classic  style.  These  fronts  are  formed  entirely 
with  Bath  stone,  with  yellow  bricks  to  the  flanks 
and  roof.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  library, 
newspaper  - room,  magazine  - room,  reference 
library,  and  alcoves  for  reading,  as  well  as 
spaces  enclosed  for  ladies  should  they  desire  to 
remain  to  read  any  of  the  periodicals  or  books. 
The  library,  with  the  gallery  above,  contains 
space  for  100,000  volumes,  and  this  could  be 
enlarged  if  required.  The  upper  floor  contains 
the  museum,  art-gallery,  and  the  several  rooms 
required  by  the  students  of  the  science  and  art 
schools.  These  are  reached  by  the  entrances 
in  Working-street,  the  entrances  for  males  and 
females  being  quite  distinct.  There  are  also 
detached  rooms  which  can  be  used  as  lecture- 
rooms  for  students,  but  no  one  large  enough  for 
a general  lecture-room.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  a resolution  that  the 
building  should  not  exceed  in  the  cost  of 
erection  8,000/.  Mr.  Roberts,  contractor,  under- 
took the  contract  for  that  sum,  but  failed  to 
carry  it  out,  and  the  building  was  subsequently 
completed  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Lock,  builder,  the 
difference  in  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  sureties 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  except  such  extras  as  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Corporation  ; but  the  entire  cost 
of  the  building,  it  is  expected,  will  not  exceed 
10,000/.  Since  its  commencement  numerous 
presentations  have  been  made  by  various 
parties.  Mr.  James  Ware  has  given  a stained- 
glass  window  for  the  reference  library  ; four 
other  stained-glass  windows  have  been  given  by 
members  of  the  Corporation.  The  Foresters’ 
Courts  at  Cardiff  gave  100/.,  and  the  Oddfellows 
50/.,  for  stained-glass  windows.  The  committee 
of  the  Cardiff  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion gave  800/.  for  the  decoration  of  the  corridor 
loading  to  the  museum,  the  floor  of  which  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  panels  of  majolica,  containing  various 
designs.  They  also  presented  the  library  with 
the  carvings  in  stone  over  the  Trinity-street 
entrances  and  windows,  and  which  are  fitted 
into  spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  These  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
ham, while  the  designs  for  the  principal  stained- 
glass  windows  were  drawn  by  Mr.  E.  Weeks,  of 
London. 


A STRUCTURAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 

An  interesting  structure  from  Ireland  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  or  near  Battersea  Park.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Lever,  M.P.  for  Galway,  has  purchased 
the  glass  portion  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
Palace,  -with  the  intention  of  transferring  it  to 
Battersea  Park,  where  he  proposes  to  re-orect 
it  as  a portion  of  an  additional  building 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Park  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Lever  has  made  arrangements  with  the  British 
and  Irish  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  materials  to  London,  which 
arc  expected  to  arrive  in  a few  days.  It  is 
stated  that  the  stonework  of  the  building  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Dublin  Royal  University 
authorities. 


“ The  Potteries,”  Hotting  Dale. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  26th  ult.,  a letter  was  received  from  the 
Yestry  of  Kensington,  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  providing  an  open 
space  or  recreation-ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood known  as  “ The  Potteries,”  Notting-dale, 
stating]  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
acquiring  a piece  of  land,  about  three  acres  and 
a half  in  extent,  on  the  west  side  of  Pottery- 
lane,  and  requesting  the  Board  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  acquiring  the  land  for  the 
purpose  named  at  as  early  a date  as  possible. 
The  communication  was  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 
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SUGGESTED  REBUILDING  OF 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE. 

It  is  generally  known  that  amongst  the  im- 
provements which  are  about  to  be  effected  in 
several  of  the  metropolitan  bridges,  that  at 
Yauxhall  is  about  to  undergo  alterations,  and 
to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  reconstructed.  At 
present  the  bridge  is  very  narrow,  whilst  the 
gradients  are  steep,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yauxhall  and  the 
Wandsworth-road  districts  to  induce  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  entirely  to  rebuild 
the  bridge  instead  of  simply  repairing 
and  altering  it.  The  Yauxhall  and  Wands- 
worth-road Tradesmen’s  Club  have  addressed 
a communication  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
in  which  they  state  that  in  consequence 
of  its  limited  width  the  bridge  is  at  present  a 
very  inconvenient  structure,  and  that  having 
in  view  the  greatly  increased  traffic  over  the 
bridge  since  the  time  when  it  was  thrown  open 
free  of  toll,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  an 
entirely  new  and  much  wider  structure  should 
bo  erected,  in  order  to  meet  the  public  require- 
ments, which  the  existing  bridge  does  not 
supply. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  BRICKS. 

The  Thon-Industrie  Zeitung  remarks  that  the 
clays  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  wall 
bricks  are  divided  into  two  classes, — that  con- 
taining lime  and  that  free  from  that  substance. 
The  former  class  includes  those  clays  which 
change  under  a high  temperature  into  yellow 
or  white,  from  the  red  colour  which  they 
acquire  with  a moderate  degree  of  heat.  Tho 
latter  kind  embraces  the  clays  which  always 
burn  red,  although  in  various  gradations  of 
that  colour.  As  the  proportion  of  lime  varies 
from  tho  smallest  appreciable  quantity  to  30 
per  cent.,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  there 
exists  in  many  cases  a small  admixture  of  lime, 
which  prevents  tho  production  of  a uniform 
bright  red  colour  in  certain  cases  where  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  certain  makers  to  pro- 
'duco  this  shade  is  not  readily  apparent. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,530.  H.  Ransford,  Brighton.  Domestic 
fitoves,  &c.  May  27,  1882. 

2.540.  G.  F.  James,  London.  Furnaces  or 
tfire-grates.  May  27,  1882. 

2.541.  P.  Ross,  Harrow.  Architectural  work, 
&c.  (Comp,  spec.)  May  30,  1882. 

2,549.  T.  Hyatt,  London.  Building  construc- 
tion, &c.  May  30,  1882. 

2,556.  G.  L.  Reynolds,  Oaklands,  U.S.A. 
Window-screens.  May  30,  1882. 

2,590.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis,  Chelmsford.  Method 
<©r  system  of  glazing,  &c.  June  1,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

May  30,  1882. 

445.  J.  Jaffrey,  Manchester.  Domestic  fire- 
grates and  stoves,  &c.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

469.  J.  Parkinson,  Caton.  Construction  of 
boilers  and  furnaces  for  heating  buildings  by 
hot  water.  Jan.  31,  1882. 

505.  J.  D.  Brunton,  London.  Apparatus  for 
dressing,  &c.,  stone.  (Partly  com.  by  F.  H.  J. 
Trier,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  1,  1882. 

June  2,  1882. 

I 918.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Yentilators. 
(Com.  by  P.  Millan,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.) 
Feb.  25,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published  during  the  Weelc  ending  June  3,  1882. 
4,102.  A.  Bedborough,  London.  Window 

si  sashes  and  frames. 

1 To  afford  means  of  ventilation  without  opening  the 

I window  the  upper  sash  is  made  higher  than  the  opening  in 
tho  casement  it  covers,  and  a chamber  in  the  soffit  of  the 
■ window-framo  receives  tho  excess  height.  This  cun  be 
H(  lowered  a little  way,  and  the  parting  of  the  horizontal 
-<  sash-stiles  provides  the  ventilation.  The  sashes  are  alio 
•i)  suspended  in  the  centre  to  pivot  in  the  pulley  stiles.  Sept. 
,5  23j  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,425.  T.  Stokoo,  Headingley.  Heating 

I : rooms,  greenhouses,  &c. 

'.  A succession  of  hot-air  tubes  are  arranged,  the  air  in 
4d  which  is  heated  in  a chamber  by  gas  ilames.  These  air- 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
; Bridge-street,  E.C. 


tubes  are  surrounded  by  others,  as  is  also  tho  chamber,  and 
in  the  annular  space  between  tho  two  is  water.  Oct.  11, 
1881.  Price  6d. 

4,578.  W.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Self-feeding 
base  - burning,  air  - heating,  and  ventilating 
stoves. 

Above  the  basket-shaped  grate  is  the  feeding-funnel,  by 
which  the  fuel  is  delivered  to  the  grate  as  it  is  burned.  A 
mantle  is  formed  round  the  stove,  in  which  tho  air  is 
heated  as  it  passes  through.  (Com.  by  F.  Lonholdt, 
Frankfort.)  Oct.  19,  1881.  Price  lOd. 

4,595.  J.  G.  Chillingworth,  London.  Sash- 
fasteners. 

A hinge-like  appliance  is  fixed  to  tho  lower  rail  of  the 
upper  sash  by  one  flap,  and  the  other  is  turned  over  on  the 
lower  sash,  when  a sliding-bolt  on  this  lower  sash  passes 
over  the  flap  and  secures  it.  Oct.  20,  1881.  Price  4(1. 

4,648.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Tiles. 

These  may  be  made  of  an^-  material,  but  are  of  rhombical 
shape,  and  arc  placed  in  a diagonal  position  on  the  slope  of 
the  roof.  Two  adjacent  sides  aro  provided  with  flunges 
that  curve  in  one  direction,  while  on  the  other  two  Bides 
tho  flanges  curve  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  these  they 
are  secured  together.  (Com.  by  A.  Vuillaumd,  Blanquo- 
fort.  Franco.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  2-1,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,656.  T.  H.  Rees,  London.  Manufacture  of 
glass  tiles,  &c. 

The  tiles  are  ornamented  on  one  side,  and  two  tiles  arc 
joined  together  by  putty,  with  the  ornamented  faces  inside, 
and  then  dried.  Thin  metal  plates  are  then  inserted 
between  the  two  tiles,  which  aro  secured  in  the  required 
position  by  the  projecting  parts  of  tho  metal.  Oct.  25, 
1881.  Price  2d. 

4,665.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Doors  and 
windows. 

A strip  slides  in  tho  weather-rail  of  the  window,  and  can 
be  depressed  by  a lever,  thereby  making  tho  joint  tight. 
(Com.  by  Favier-Simonet,  Tourcoing,  France.)  (Pro. 
Pro.)  Oct.  25,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,692.  J.  Benson  and  T.  Wainwright,  Soutli- 
port.  Apparatus  applicable  to  doors  and  win- 
dows for  excluding  draughts,  &c. 

A plinth  is  constructed  with  a groove  in  which  a 
sliding  - piece  is  fixed.  Springs  draw  the  sliding- 
piece  into  the  groove,  and  a lever  forces  it  out  when 
required.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  27,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,698.  R.  Brealey,  London.  Chimney-caps. 

Two  exits  are  made  for  the  smoke,  one  at  the  top  and 
the  other  at  the  base  of  tho  cowl,  and  tho  adjoining  sur- 
faces are  curved  to  deflect  the  wind  outward.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Oct.  27,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,712.  C.  Egard,  Bradford.  Ash-pans. 

The  upper  portion  of  tho  body  is  flat  and  slopes  forward, 
and  radiating  apertures  are  formed  therein  to  allow  the 
ashes  to  drop  through  into  the  pan.  A curved  slide  with 
corresponding  apertures  closes  or  opens  the  apertures. 
Oct  27,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,725.  H.  Skerrett,  Birmingham.  Apparatus 
for  flushing  water-closets,  &c. 

A syphon  is  formed  in  tho  cistorn,  which  has  a flattened 
bend.  The  ball-valve  allows  the  cistorn  to  be  filled  up  to 
the  level  of  the  lowor  edge  of  the  bend,  and  when  it  is 
required  to  flush  the  closet,  a displacer  descends  into  tho 
water,  causing  it  to  fill  the  bend  and  set  up  the  syphonic 
action  which  empties  the  cistern.  Oct.  28,  1881. 
Price  6d. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  IN  EASTCHEAP. 

THE  INNER  CIRCLE  COMPLETION  RAILWAY. 

A compensation  case  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway  was  investigated 
last  week  at  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  before 
Mr.  G.  Pownall,  as  arbitrator.  The  plaintiffs  were 
Lawrence’s  Trustees,  and  the  defendants  the  Metro- 
politan and  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
panies. The  property,  situated  in  Eastcheap,  is 
required  for  the  construction  of  tho  Inner  Circle 
Completion  Railway,  and  the  making  of  the  new 
street.  It  is  freehold,  and  let  on  a lease  termi- 
nating in  1886,  at  a rental  of  650/.  a year. 

Mr.  F.  Vigors,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  said  he 
considered  that  at  the  termination  of  the  lease  in 
four  years,  the  property  would  bo  worth  1,050/.  a 
year.  He  took  tho  area  of  the  land,  1,700  ft.,  at 
10s.  per  foot  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  the 
building  at  3,333/.,  interest  on  which,  at  six  per 
cent.,  would  be  200/.  a year,  making  altogether 
1,050/.  a year.  Twenty  years’  purchase  on  this 
would  amount  to  21,000/.  Including  the  usual  per- 
centage for  compulsory  purchase,  he  thought  the 
lowest  value  of  the  property  was  21,468/.  Mr. 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  on  the  same  side,  estimated  its 
value  at  21,371/.  ; and  Mr.  V.  Buckland  at  21,780/. 

For  the  defendant  companies,  Mr.  Farmer,  of 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer,  & Co.,  con- 
sidered that  the  value  of  the  property  Vas  16,115/. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  full  rental  value  was  650/. 
a year  for  the  property  as  it  now  existed.  As  land, 
if  the  present  buildings  were  taken  down,  he  should 
think  that  700  ft.  would  be  worth  10s.  a foot,  and 
980  ft.  5s.  a foot  per  annum,  or  600/.  per  annum  for 
the  whole.  Mr.  Trist,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Norton,  Trist,  & Co.,  said  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Farmer’s  valuation. 

The  Arbitrator  reserved  his  award. 


Lord  Zetland  is  about  to  build  a new  train- 
ing establishment  and  residence  at  Newmarket. 
The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Clark 
& Moscrop,  architects,  Darlington. 


OBTAINING  TENDERS  FROM  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — Will  you,  or  some  of  your  readers 
through  your  medium,  kindly  inform  me  if  I 
am  entitled  to  claim  remuneration  under  the 
following  circumstances  ? — 

An  architect  wrote  to  ask  if  I would  tender 
for  an  addition  and  repairs  to  a large  house.  I 
consented,  and  plans  and  specifications  were 
forwarded.  No  quantities  were  supplied,  and 
it  occupied  two  clerks  three  days  to  take  them 
out.  My  tender,  — nearly  4,000/., — was  the 
lowest,  but  the  job  has  been  given  to  tho  one 
whose  tender  was  next  above  mine. 

I may  mention  that  a clause  was  inserted 
that  the  lowest  or  any  tender  would  not 
necessarily  be  accepted.  But  as  I was  invited 
and  was  prepared,  if  desired,  to  deposit  sufficient 
security,  it  appears  to  me  that  I should  be 
justified  in  claiming,  say  one  per  cent.,  for 
getting  out  quantities,  or  else  what  protection 
is  there  for  builders  against  architects  who  put 
them  to  the  trouble  of  getting  out  estimates 
simply  to  check  the  prico  of  the  man  whom 
they  intend  shall  have  the  job  ? 

One  who  has  been  Duped. 

*#*  We  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and 
have  always  said  so,  that  if  a builder  be  invited 
to  tender  in  competition  and  his  offer  be  the 
lowest,  it  should  be  accepted.  It  is,  other- 
wise, like  subscribing  to  a raffle  for  a watch, 
and  afterwards  finding  out  there  is  no  watch  in 
the  case.  Builders  should  have  this  made  clear 
before  commencing  their  estimates.  In  the 
present  instance  the  clause  that  no  tender  would 
necessarily  be  accepted,  would  probably  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  any  claim. 


THE  TEMPLE  ROOF. 

Sir, — When  in  the  British  Museum  this 
morning,  I noticed  a slab,  No.  176,  3rd  Graeco- 
Roman  Room,  containg  a relief,  on  a tolerably 
large  scale,  of  an  antique  roof,  which  exhibits 
the  tiling  and  wooden  construction  very  dis- 
tinctly. If  you  have  not  already  scanned  this 
relief  I would  venture  to  call  your  attentions  o 
it,  as  it  might  possibly  help  to  a right  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  classic 
roofs. 

I recollect  suggesting  that  the  Grecian 
temples  might  have  been  lighted  with  thin  slabs 
of  white  marble,  which  would  have  diffused 
“ a dim  religious  light.”  If  these  were  let  into 
grooves  in  the  rafters,  it  may  have  been  found 
easier  to  have  formed  the  grooves  in  a plank 
than  in  a solid  beam;  the  grooved  planks  might 
then  have  been  combined  with  an  un  grooved 
centre  one  to  obtain  sufficient  strength,  as,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Fcrgusson  has  suggested.  The  roof 
in  the  relief  referred  to  is,  however,  covered  with 
tiles.  W.  C.  T. 


HOW  DOES  IT  HAPPEN? 

Sir, — Reading  tho  remarks  in  your  last 
number  upon  the  “ Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Salon  of  1882,”  and  Mr.  Blackburn’s  11  Academy 
Notes,”  I was  set  thinking  upon  what  appa- 
rently is  a most  extraordinary  coincidence,  and 
which  I have  not  seen  remarked  upon  in  any 
paper.  I refer  to  the  singular  and  accurate 
resemblance  that  exists  in  two  pictures,  the  one 
to  the  other.  Compare  the  etched  engraving 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  French  Salon,  p.  216,  of 
the  picture  entitled  “ A la  Plus  Belle,”  and 
painted  by  Mons.  G.  Fraipont,  with  the  picture 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  numbered  852, 
and  entitled  “ The  Queen  of  the  Revels,”  by 
Francesco  Vinen. 

The  two  pictures  are  identical  in  composition, 
and  some  explanation  of  this  similarity  by  two 
distinct  artists  might  be  agreeable  and  in- 
structive to  the  lovers  of  art. 

Edward  Power. 


Stationary-Power  Tramways. — Tho  mo- 
tive power  allowed  by  the  provisional  order  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  proposed  Highgate- 
hill  tramways  is  that  of  wire  ropes  placed  under 
ground  and  worked  by  stationary  engine  power 
under  the  “ Hallidie  system.”  Tho  maximum 
speed  allowed  on  tho  tramway  is  fixed  at  eight 
miles  per  hour.  The  tramway  will  commence 
at  the  Archway  Tavern,  in  the  Holloway-road, 
at  the  foot  of  Highgate-hill,  and  will  end  oppo- 
site Southwood-lane,  in  Highgate.  Between 
Southwood-lane  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s 
house  (Fairseat)  there  will  be  a single  line 
only. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Taunted. — The  west  window  of  North  Carry 
Church,  near  Taunton,  has  recently  been  filled 
with  a stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of  the 
late  vicar,  Rev.  C.  R.  Harrison,  who  was  a pro- 
minent member  of  the  committee  of  Compilers 
of  “ Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.”  It  contains  a 
portrait  of  him  and  also  of  his  son,  who  was 
killed  when  acting  as  adjutant  to  his  regiment, 
the  94th,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  Boer3.  The  window,  which  is  a five-light 
one,  is  illustrated  by  the  subject  of  the  “ To 
Denm.”  The  window  was  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
Garrick-  street,  London. 

Ashto  n - up  on- Me  rsc  y . — A Munich  window  of 
five  lights  (east)  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Asliton-npon- 
Mersey,each  compartment  containing  a separate 
subject  illustrative  of  some  passages  in  the  life 
of  the  Saint.  The  window  is  in  memory  of 
Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Frederick  Fielder,  Whitefield 
House,  Ashton-upon-Mersey,  and  of  their  elder 
son,  Frederick  Rodolph,  and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Hobbs,  of  Waterloo,  Liverpool,  and  Mrs. 
R.  Heath,  of  Greenway  Bank,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
daughters  of  Mr.  Fielder.  The  window  is  from 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


^aolis. 

Worked  Examination  Questions  in  Plane  Geo- 
metrical Drawing.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S., 
F.S.A.  London  : Longmans  & Co.  1882. 
Worked  Elementary  Examples  in  Geometrical 
Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A. 
London : Longmans  & Co.  1881. 

The  object  of  these  two  works  is  nearly  the 
same;  it  is  to  familiarise  students  with  pro- 
blems in  preparation  for  examinations.  In  Mr. 
Hunter’s  book,  which  is  much  the  smaller  one, 
and  is  more  elementary,  the  object  is  stated  to 
be  “ to  direct  and  assist  the  practice  of  candi- 
dates preparing  for  examination”;  Mr.  Hulme 
more  specifically  states  his  object  to  be  the 
assistance  of  candidates  preparing  for  “ the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ; the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst ; the  Indian  Civil 
Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill;  Indian 
Public  Works  and  Telegraph  Departments  ; the 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  ; and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.”  Mr. 
Hulme’s  volume  is  put  together  in  a manner 
very  valuable  for  self-instruction,  if  properly 
and  honestly  used.  The  problems  are  stated  in 
the  text,  with  some  hints  as  to  -where  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  other 
remarks,  appended  to  those  which  have  been 
thought  to  require  such  comment.  After  the 
close  of  the  text  are  placed  the  diagrams 
showing  the  working  out  of  each  problem,  each 
diagram  being  engraved  on  the  outer  half 
of  a double  page,  and  folded  back  so  as  not 
to  be  seen  until  opened  out.  The  student 
i3  recommended  to  do  his  best  to  work 
out  the  problem  in  accordance  with  his  own 
instincts  first,  after  which  the  diagram  with  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  problem  can  be 
unfolded,  and,  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  book,  can  be  compared  with  the  problem  in 
the  toxt  without  any  more  turning  over  of 
leaves.  The  arrangement  is  a very  good  one  ; 
but  it  might  have  been  still  further  improved 
in  one  small  detail,  if  the  number  of  the 
problem  had  been  added  on  the  back  of  the 
diagram,  so  as  to  be  seen  while  the  diagram  is 
still  folded  down.  As  this  is  not  done,  the 
student  must  necessarily  unfold  some  of  the 
diagram  sheets  in  looking  for  the  particular 
number  he  wants,  and  hence  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  get  some  of  those  hints  in  advance 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  persuade 
him  to  dispense  with.  The  examples  seem  well 
selected,  so  as  to  exercise  the  student  both  in 
regard  to  geometrical  thought,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  and  accuracy  and  neatness 
of  delineation  upon  correct  principles. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  book  is  a much  smaller  and  less 
expensive  one,  giving  the  explanations  and 
figures  along  with  the  problems.  It  might  very 
well  be  taken,  or  part  of  it,  as  a prelude  to  the 
study  of  Mr.  Hulme’s  problems,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  easier  to  learn  a method  set  down  in  black 
and  white  for  the  student,  than  for  the  student 
to  evolve  the  method  himself  in  the  first 
instance ; so  that  Mr.  Hunter’s  explanations  may 
train  him  towards  the  exercise  of  the  kind  of 
thought  which  Mr.  Hulme’s  book  requires. 
Both  books  seem  well  adapted  to  be  useful  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  Bickers  & Son  announce  that  they 
will  shortly  publish  a work  on  Rome,  illustrated 
in  a series  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Mr.  J. 
Tavenor  Perry.  The  work  will  consist  of  about 
forty  drawings,  reproduced  in  facsimile  by 
photolithography,  on  plates  measuring  15  in.  by 
11  in.,  accompanied  by  a descriptive  text.  All 
the  sketches  are  original,  and  have  been  made 
during  the  spring  of  this  and  last  year ; and 
include  the  most  recent  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries.  In  “ Our  Homes  and  How  to  Make 

them  Healthy,”  for  June,  Dr.  Richardson  says, 

“ I have  shown  that  the  healthy  house,  bo  its 
construction,  and  I may  add,  bo  its  archi- 
tecture,  what  it  may,  must  have  for  its  charter 
of  health  the  following  seven  points  : — It  must 
present  no  facilities  for  holding  dusts  or  the 
poisonous  particles  of  disease ; if  it  retain  one 
it  is  likely  to  retain  the  other  ; it  must  possess 
every  facility  for  the  removal  of  its  impurities 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced ; it  must  be  free 
from  damp ; it  must  be  well  filled  with  day- 
light, from  all  points  that  can  be  charged  with 
light  from  the  sun,  without  glare  ; it  must  be 
charged  with  perfectly  pure  air  in  steady 
changing  current ; it  must  be  maintained  at  an 
even  temperature,  and  must  be  free  of  draughts  ; 
it  must  bo  charged  with  an  efficient  supply  of 
pure  and  perfectly-filtered  water.  A house 
sing  the  advantages  named  under  these 
cannot  be  far  from  a perfected  healthy 
house.  It  is  a house  in  which  disease  will  never 
be  generated,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  up  to  its 
proper  standard.  It  is  a house  in  which  disease, 
if  it  be  introduced,  will  remain  for  the  briefest 
possible  period.  It  is  a house  which,  after 
disease  has  left  it,  will  admit  of  instant  and 
complete  purification.” We  take  a para- 

graph from  Our  Chon  Country  on  “ Lincoln 
Cathedral”: — “The  cathedral  commenced  by 
St.  Hugh  still  crowns  the  brow  of  the  plateau 
above  the  Witham,  unchanged  in  its  leading 
features,  except  the  later  adornment  of  its 
triple  group  of  towers.  He,  indeed,  was  not 
able  to  bring  his  task  to  completion,  but  the 
work  was  steadily  continued  by  his  immediate 
successors;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cathedral  was  built  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  bears  the  impress  of  the  original 
designers.  Indeed,  the  south  end  of  the  great 
transept,  and  the  upper  part  of  tlio  western 
towers,  which  dates  from  about  1450,  are  all 
the  important  portions  that  are  subsequent  to 
the  year  1300,  so  that  the  cathedral  is  in  the 
main  an  Early  English  structure.  Lincoln  has, 
then,  an  especial  interest  as  being  ‘ one  of  the 
first  important  buildings  erected  wholly  in  the 
Pointed  style.’  Though  less  complete  in  some 
respects  than  Salisbury  (begun  in  1220  and 
finished  in  1258),  it  was  commenced  full  thirty 
years  earlier.  Some  critics  have  asserted  that 
the  architecture  of  Lincoln  exhibits  signs  of  a 
French  influence ; but  the  late  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  ‘ whose  authority  on  this  point  scarcely 
admits  of  dispute,  has  declared  that,  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  he  could  not  find  in 
any  part  of  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  neither  in 
the  general  design,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  system 
of  architecture  adopted,  nor  in  the  details  of  orna- 
ment, any  trace  of  the  French  school  of  the 
twelfth  century,  so  plainly  characteristic  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Paris, Noyon,  Senlis, Chartres,  Sens, 
and  even  Rouen.  This  fact,  which greatly  increases 
the  probability  that  the  architect,  Geoffry  de 
Noiers,  was  an  Englishman,  gives  us  good 
reason  to  claim  for  St.  Hugh  the  distinction  of 
having  been  “ the  first  effectual  promoter,  if 
not  the  actual  inventor,  of  our  national  and 
most  excellent  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture,” and  in  point  of  interest  renders  it  difficult 
for  any  other  church  to  exceed  Lincoln 

Cathedral.’  ” The  publishers  of  “ Holiday 

Handbooks”  have  issued  “A  Trip  to  the 
Ardennes,”  the  first  of  a series  which  will 
embrace  some  less  frequented  districts  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent.  At  the  price  of  Id.  the 
series  may  be  considered  a timely  addition  to 
the  more  costly  handbooks  before  the  public. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.,  of  Boston 

and  New  York,  announce  that  they  have  in  the 
press  an  Edition  deluxe  of  the  “English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,”  edited  by  Francis 
J.  Child,  Professor  in  Harvard  University.  The 
popular  ballads  existing  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, though  their  merit  has  been  amply 
recognised,  have  never  been  collected  into  one 
body.  Each  ballad  will  have  a proper  preface, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  ballads  -which  the 
English  have  in  common  with  other  nations,  an 
account  will  be  given  of  related  traditions.  Mr. 


Henry  Stevens,  4,  Trafalgar-square,  London, 
the  well-known  bibliographer,  acts  in  England 
as  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Houghton  & Co. 


fftisteHttnca. 

Discoveries  in  Rome.— The  Times  corre- 
spondent in  Rome,  June  1,  gives  interesting 
particulars  of  the  discovery,  near  the  Temple 
of  Yesta,  of  another  portion  of  the  celebrated 
marble  plan  of  Rome,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  drawn  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
Pianta  Capitolina,  from  tho  circumstance  that 
the  portions  of  it  found  in  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
behind  the  Basilica  of  Saints  Cosma  and 
Damiano,  together  with  a few  other  pieces  dis- 
covered in  the  same  locality  in  1867,  are  framed 
in  panels  on  the  staircase  walls  of  the  Capito- 
line  Museum.  Sti’angely  enough,  the  fragment 
recently  discovered  refers  to  the  locality  where 
it  was  found,  but  unfortixnately  it  was  noces-  .] 
sary  to  suspend  the  excavations  on  the  Forum 
side,  at  tho  very  edge  of  that  small  area  deli- 
neated upon  it,  which  extends  under  the  modern 
roadway  35  ft.  above,  and  where  tho  little 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Libei-atrice  stands.  The  j 
excavations  have,  indeed,  been  recommenced  j 
on  the  Palatine  side  of  the  roadway,  and  will  | 
finally  be  connected  with  those  on  the  Foiuxm, 
but  many  interesting  revelations,  as  even  a few 
weeks’  work  may  effect,  it  will  not  be  until  the 
veiy  last,  when  the  roadway  and  the  church 
are  removed,  that  archaeologists  can  hope  to  1 
see  the  verification  of  what  is  drawn  on  this 
pi’ecious  bit  of  marble.  Tho  fragment  shows 
the  south-east  posterior  corner  and  six  of  the  i 
ten  columns  of  that  side  of  the  Temple  of  ; 
Castor,  with  the  name  inscribed  along  it, — tho 
C and  half  of  the  A being  wanting, — and  it  1 
nearly  completes  the  piece  on  the  Capitolino  ( 
staircase,  which  gives  the  front  and  west  side  | 
of  the  temple,  with  a portion  of  the  Basilica 
Julia  next  to  it,  and  the  Yicus  Tuscus  passing 
between  them. 

Social  Science  Association. — As  the  asso- 
ciation celebrates  this  year  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  special  efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  a brilliant  gathering  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  twenty-sixth  annual  Congress  is  to 
be  held  in  September  next.  In  ordei-,  moreover, 
to  further  mark  the  occasion,  the  secretary 
of  tho  association,  Mr.  J.  L.  Cliffoi'd-Smitli,  is 
preparing  for  the  press  “ A Manual  for  the 
Congress,  with  a Nai-rativo  of  Past  Labours 
and  their  Results,”  and  this  work,  which  will 
be  issued  shortly,  will  not  only  contain  valuable 
information  as  to  the  origin  and  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  the  association  during  tho 
quarter  of  a century  that  it  has  boon  in  ex- 
istence, but  it  will  also  indicate  the  manner  in 
which,  by  assiduous  labours  on  the  part  of  the 
council  and  committees,  a large  amount  of 
practical  work  has  been  accomplished  dui-ing 
that  period. 

Artisans’  Dwelling’s. — Mr.  Thorohl  Rogers, 
one  of  tho  members  for  Southwark,  has  just  j 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a lxew  block  of 
model  dwellings  in  Vine-street,  Tooley-street, 
which  are  about  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hobbs,  who  has  already  erected  several  blocks 
of  similar  bufldings  on  the  site  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  prison.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
site  of  the  new  buildings  about  to  bo  erected  j 
in  Vine-street  was  once  the  place  where  tho 
Huguenots  assembled  for  their  religious  ser- 
vices. The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  I 
which  will  accommodate  400  families,  or  a 
population  of  more  than  2,000  pei-sons,  is 
50,0007. 

Hyde  Park  Corner  Improvement  Scheme. 

— We  have  received  a letter  fi-om  Dr.  Churchill,  f 

denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Usill  and  Mr.  Carfrae  | 
to  complain  in  any  way,  and  asserting  that  “no 
part  whatever  of  their  ideas  was  introduced  into 
the  plan”  we  published.  We  cannot,  however,  i 
give  further  space  to  the  discussion. 

The  New  Town  Hall,  Reading. — To  the  ! 
particulars  of  this  building,  which  we  published  > 
last  week,  we  may  add  that  the  Papier  Mache  i 
Company,  of  Wellington-street,  Strand,  sup- 
plied the  carton-pieri’e  decorations. 

University  College,  London.— Mr.  L.  F. 
Vernon- Harcourt,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  has  been  ap-  ! 
pointed  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Sur-  ! 
veying.  Mr.  Kennedy  retains  the  Professorship 
of  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Technology. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  So-  • 
ciety’s  Evening  Fete  in  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst. 
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Exeter  Constitutional  Club  Competi- 
tion.— This  competition  was  confined  to  Con- 
servative architects  resident  in  Devonshire. 
Premiums  were  offered  of  30?.  for  the  best  de- 
sign and  20?.  for  the  second,  and  nine  plans 
wei’e  sent  in.  A tenth  was  received  after  the 
time  specified,  and  after  the  assessor  had  re- 
turned to  London,  and,  although  it  was  conse- 
quently disqualified,  it  was  exhibited  with  the 
others.  The  directors  engaged  the  services  of 
Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.  The  assessor  made 
his  report,  and  the  directors  made  the  award 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Whichcord.  The  first  premium  went  to  Mr. 
Edward  Webb,  architect,  of  the  Cathedral 
Yard,  for  his  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Prim- 
rose.” The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  Medley  Fulford,  also  of  the  Cathedral  Close, 
whose  design  bore  the  motto  “ For  Queen  and 
Country,”  and  the  assessor  selected  as  third  in 
order  of  merit  the  plans  marked  “Exeter.” 
Mr.  Whichcord  reported  that  the  elevations  of 
“Primrose”  were  French  Renaissance  in  cha- 
racter, and  were  well  designed,  and  very  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  the  Club.  Although 
he  was  unablo  to  approve  of  all  the  features  of 
the  plan  in  that  design,  on  the  whole  he  thought 
it  was  the  most  desirable  of  any  of  those  sub- 
mitted, and  he  recommended  it  for  the  first 
premium.  The  other  designs  sent  in  bore  the 
mottoes  “ Beaconsfield,”  “Constitution,”  “Con- 
stitutional,” “ Jlallamshire,”  “ Deo  Rcginee 
Patrice,”  “ Project,”  and  “ Quod  petis  hie  est,” 
the  latter  of  which  was  the  disqualified  one. 
Mr.  Webb’s  plans  have  been  selected  for  the 
work,  which  it  is  intended  to  commence  forth- 
with. 

Reredos,  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Wrang- 
thorne,  Leeds. — This  reredos,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  was  originally  commenced  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Fraser,  C.E.,  of  Leeds,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife,  but  his  death  taking  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  work,  it 
was  finished  by  his  children.  The  work  occu- 
pies the  entire  wall  space  up  to  the  sill  of  the 
east  window.  The  design  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  the  centre  part  or  reredos  proper 
being  again  divided  into  three  panels,  the 
middle  one  being  filled  in  with  a representation 
in  Yenetian  mosaic  of  the  “ Last  Supper  ” ; the 
two  side  panels  contain  allegorical  figures 
representing  respectively  the  feeding  of  the 
hungry  and  the  clothing  of  the  naked.  The 
wholo  of  the  reredos  is  executed  in  ala- 
baster, obtained  from  the  quarries  at  Chell- 
aston,  in  Derbyshire.  The  panels  are  sur- 
mounted by  carved  and  moulded  canopy  work, 
those  over  the  central  figure  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  two  Bide  panels,  being  larger  and  more 
richly  treated  than  the  others.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  lately  been  renovated.  The 
whole  of  the  alabaster  and  marble  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Appleyard,  of 
Leeds ; the  mosaics  by  Messrs.  Salviati,  Burke, 
& Co.,  of  London ; the  brass- work  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  of  Birmingham;  and  the 
decoration  of  the  chancel  by  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds.  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser,  of  Leeds,  is 
architect. 

A Music  Hall  Burned  Down. — On  the 

1st  inst.  a fire  broke  out  at  the  Alhambra  Music 
Hall,  in  Union-street,  Sheffield,  a building 
capable  of  holding  nearly  2,000  people.  Within 
an  hour  the  place  was  completely  gutted,  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  interior  except  the 
charred  remnants  of  the  roof,  stage  appointments, 
and  seating.  The  entertainment  on  the  previous 
evening  closed  about  half-past  ten,  and  the 
premises  were  then  examined  by  the  manager 
and  everything  appeared  to  be  safe.  The  fire  is 
believed  to  have  originated  near  the  stage,  but 
the  cause  is  unknown.  Considerable  damage 
has  been  done  to  adjoining  property.  The  loss 
is  put  at  15,000?.,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
covered  by  insurance. 

Scaffold  Accident. — Mr.  S.  F.  Langham, 

H Deputy  Coroner  for  Westminster,  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  relative  to  the  death  of.  William  Moor, 
47,  a carpenter,  lately  residing  in  Raphael- 
li  street,  Knightsbridge,  who  died  from  injuries 
W received  through  falling  from  a scaffold  at  the 
ij  Oratory  at  Brompton  on  the  1st  inst.  It  ap- 
M peared  that  the  deceased  was  in  the  employ- 
si  ment  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  the  builder  who  is 
M engaged  in  constructing  the  new  Oratory.  The 
M deceased  had  occasion  to  walk  from  one  part  of 
i the  scaffold  to  another  at  a height  of  17  ft., 

1 when  one  of  the  poles  gave  way,  and  he  was 
9 precipitated  to  the  ground.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.” 


Royal  Albert  Hall. — The  opera  concert  to 
be  given  here  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  the 
10th,  under  very  distinguished  patronage,  is 
expected  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
lence. It  includes  all  the  chief  artistes  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden, — Patti, 
Albani,  Sembrich,  Nicolini,  Cotogni,  and  others. 
The  French  Musical  Festival  and  Com- 
petitions, to  be  held  here  on  tho  20th  and  21st 

of  June,  are  exciting  much  interest. Mr. 

H.  H.  Statham’s  Organ  Recitals  are  given  in 
the  Hall  every  Sunday  afternoon,  commencing 
at  four  o’clock,  and  are  attended  by  large  num- 
bers of  persons. We  may  add  that  the  Fine 

Art  Exhibition  here  is  open  daily. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors. — At  the  Midland 
district  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Goole,  on  Satur- 
day, the  17th  of  June,  the  following  will  be  in- 
spected : — The  North-Eastern  Railway  hydraulic 
swing  bridge  over  the  River  Ouse;  tho  hydraulic 
coal-boat  lifts;  the  new  docks  of  the  Aire  and 
C alder  Navigation,  in  course  of  construction. 
The  following  papers  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed : — “ Extraordinary  Traffic  on  Highways 
by  Traction  Engines,  and  the  Loads  they  draw,” 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Borough  Surveyor, 
Barnsley;  “Roadways,”  by  Mr.  James  Hall, 
Borough  Surveyor,  Stockton. 

Wesley  Chapel,  Walsall.— This  chapel  has 
been  opened,  after  renovation.  Additional 
windows  have  been  put  in  at  the  further  end 
from  the  pulpit.  The  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  designed  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
S.  Loxton,  of  the  Bridge.  The  painting  and 
ornamentation  has  been  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Ash  & Newbold,  of  Birmingham. 

A Moving  Bog. — An  Ennis  telegram  reports 
that  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  bog  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Ralph  Wistropp,  in  East  Clai’e,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th  ult.,  commenced  moving 
to  the  south-eastward,  carrying  before  it  several 
patches  of  reclaimed  land  under  cultivation  for 
potatoes.  Part  of  the  main  road  to  Limerick 
was  also  destroyed. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villa  residences  at 
Honor  Oak,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  E.  P.  Trenchard.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jervis,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  2. 

Redman  (accepted)  £2,150  0 0 


For  (he  erection  of  studio,  tower,  Ac.,  to  villa  residence, 
Dulwich,  for  Mr.  J.  Henderson.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  archi- 
tect, Wool  Exchange,  Coleman -St  reet : — 

J.  Burchell  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  verandah,  boundary  fences,  and 
nark  gates,  to  villa  residence,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  W.  T. 
Dippie.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architect.  Wool  Exchange : — 

T.  Ennor  Julian  A Co.  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  chapel  at  St.  Mellons,  near 
Cardiff.  Rev.  E.  Roberts,  architect,  Pontypridd  — 

T.  I.ough,  Cardiff £1,800  0 0 

Job  Thomas,  Cardiff  1,700  O O 

D.  Davies,  Cardiff  1,030  0 O 

W.  Thain,  Cardiff' , 1,624  0 0 

C.  Shephard,  Cardiff 1,585  0 0 

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  (accepted)  1.585  0 0 

For  redecoration,  alterations,  and  additions  at  No.  12, 
Fitzroy-square  (the  new  vicarage  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John,  Fitzror -square),  for  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Covhoatl,  M.A. 


Mr.  Rowland  Pluiube,  architect - 

Hensman  £735  0 0 

Watson  664  0 0 

Turpin  617  0 O 

E.  Harris  613  O 0 

Battam  k Hcywood  515  0 0 

M.  & M.  Fleming,  7,  Crown-court, 

Pall-mall  (accepted) 435  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Ac.,  Bunhill-row,  City,  for  Mr.  W. 
Walker.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Downing: — 

Colls  A Sons  £9,220  0 0 

Williams  & Sous  8,620  0 0 

Grover  8,288  0 0 

Pritchard  8,217  O O 

Nightingale  8,131  0 O 

McLachlan  & Sons  8,171  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  8,166  O O 

Higgs  & Hill 7,981  0 O 

Sahey  & Son  7,851  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  7,733  O 0 

Brass  7,517  0 O 

Boyce  7,544  0 O 

Lawrance . 7,515  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  on  the  Warwick, 
jad,  Coventry,  for  Mr.  Walter  Shakeshaft.  Mr.  H.  W- 
Chattaway,  architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry  : — 

J.  Marriott,  Coventry...’. £2,500  0 0 

J.  Worwood,  Coventry  2,293  0 0 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry  2,000  0 0 

C.  Haywood,*  junior,  Coventry  1,776  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel  at 
Coggcshall,  Essex.  Mr.  S W.  Huughton,  architect,  East 
Gnnstead.  Quantities  by  the  architect;  — 

II.  Gozzett,  Woodham  Walter  C890  0 0 

A Brown,  Braintree  869  0 0 

J.  Beard,  Chappel  810  0 0 

J.  Smith,  Chipping  Hill 796  0 0 

Gardnor  k Son,  Coggeshall  (accepted)  786  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  hot-water  heating  apparatus, 
Joy's  Green  Schools,  for  the  Forest  of  Dean  U.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect  to  the  Board,  Mitchel- 
dean,  Gloucestershire.  Quantities  by  tho  architect : - 

T.  Bradford,  London  £236  12  0 ! 

Geo.  Jennings,  London  236  0 0 

Juke9,  Coulson,  A Co  , London  168  0 0 

C.  Smith  & Sous,  Birmingham 160  o 0 

W.  TrusweU,  Sheffield  160  0 0 

J.  Fox,  London 156  15  O 

Lea  & Son,  Runcorn  152  0 0 

Jenkin9,  Leamington  uy  0 0 

Perkins  & Sons,  Londou  118  12  O 

Geo.  Kneale,  Liverpool 1 10  0 0 

J.  King,  Liverpool  138  12  0 

J.  l’arkes,  Birmingham 133  18  6 

Waters  & Arnold,  Newport 125  10  O 

T.  Balmforth,  Luton  125  0 0 

Bacon  A Co.  London  121  6 0 

R.  R.  Gibbs,  Liverpool  ill  5 0 

W.  Letberen,  Cheltenham 110  15  O 

J.  S.  Leary,  Bristol  (accepted)  82  0 0 ! 


For  tho  construction  of  hot-water  heating  apparatus. 
Steam  Mills  School,  for  the  Forest  of  Deau  U.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  architect  to  the  Board, 
Milcheldean,  Gloucestershire.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 


tect : — 

Geo.  Jennings,  London  £281  0 0! 

T.  Bradford,  London  221  17  0 

Perkins  & Son,  Regent. square,  W.C.  193  16  0 

J.  King,  Liverpool  171  4 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  & Co.,  London  171  0 0 

Lea  & Sons,  Runcorn 166  10  0 

C.  Smith  & Sons,  Birmingham  165  0 O 

W.  Tru9well,  Sheffield  163  10  0 

J . Fox,  Finsiniry-squaro,  London  161  15  0 

T.  Balmforth,  Luton  160  0 0 

G.  Kneale,  Liverpool  150  0 0 

W.  Jenkins,  Leamington  119  0 0 

R.  R.  Gibbs,  Liverpool 118  0 0 

Bacon  & Co.,  Dorset  squnre,  Londou  115  5 0 

J.  Parkes,  Birmingham  113  19  6 

Waters  & Arnold,  Newport 135  18  0 

W.  Letheren,  Cheltenham  129  15  0 

J.  S.  Leary,  Bristol  (accepted)  | . ....  118  0 0 ! 


Tor  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  The  Cottage  Public 
House,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Davis.  Mr.  W.  Bradford, 
Cnrltou  Chambers,  Regent-street,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  .J.  & A.  E.  Bull,  35,  Craven-street,  Strand 


McLachlan  A Co.  Clapkam  £1,150  0 0 

Adamson  A Son,  Putney  1,098  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham,  Theobalds- 

road  1,095  0 0 

W.  H.  Smith,  Fulham  999  8 0 

G.  H.  A A.  By  waters,  King-street,  W.  997  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill,  South  Lambeth*  981  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  painting,  &c.,  and  repairs  to  roofs,  at  the  Lambeth 
Workhouse.  Mr.  T.  W.  AJdwinokle,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  : — 


Smith 

Addicott  

King  & Co 

Martin  

Shartnan  

Carpenter  A Poole 


Fleming 

Collins  

Coomhe  & Son 
Shurmur  

Pickersgill  .... 
Culnan  k Co.  . 

Holloway  

Allen  

Ford  A Sons  .. 

F.  Fereira 

Stewart 

Garland  & Son 

McCarthy 

Stevenson  

G.  Pereira 


Painting.  Roofs. 

. £2,779  £125  ! 

. 2,701  10 

. 1,997  55 

. 1,921  98 

. 1,906  10 

. 1,899  48 

. 1,866  20 

. 1,798  30 

. 1,710  26 

. 1,698  40 

. 1,695  30 

, 1,655  28 

. 1,591  36 

. 1,589  25 

, 1,528  20 

. 1,470  52 

. 1,398  45 

. 1,384  70 

, 1,196  40 

, 1,178  20 

1,170  22 

1,163  60 

1,143  16 

1,083  40 


For  alterations,  &c.,  41,  Pembury-road,  Hackney.  Mr. 
John  Hamilton,  architect: — 

Wareham  £338  0 0 

Shurmur 326  0 0 

Harper  317  0 0 


For  two  houses  and  shops,  Marsh-street,  Walthamstow. 
Mr.  S.  J.  AJgar,  architect  : — 

Shnrraur  £1,043  0 0 

Wilkinson,  Bros.  . 1,035  0 0 

Good,  Bros 1,000  0 0 

Pocock 985  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a carriage-shed,  stables,  Ac.,  in  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  for  tho  North  Metropolitan  Tramway 
Company.  Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  engineer  : 


Nowell  £14,970  0 0 

Macey  13,2-47  0 0 

Brass  13,229  0 0 

F.  k F.  J.  Wood  12,083  0 0 

R.  Conder 12,650  0 0 

Shurmur  12,447  0 0 

Julian  & Co 11,975  0 0 

T.  Boyce  11,500  0 0 

Atherton  k Latta  11,355  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood 11,167  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Soho  Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lam- 
beth (exclusive  of  chimney-shaft),  for  Messrs.  Crosse  A 
Blackwell.  Messrs.  Roumicu  A Aitchison,  architects  : — 

J.MaeeyASons  £31,824  0 0 

Mowlem,  Burt,  A Freeman 31,495  0 0 

Howard  Bros 31,180  0 0 

Smith  A Co 31,112  0 0 

Holland  A Hannon 30,657  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge  30,390  0 0 

David  King  A Son  (accepted) 28,500  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  stablingfor  Messrs.  Hopkins  APeggs, 
horeditch.  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  architect : — 

J.  V.  Riddle  A Sons  £973  0 0 

Job  Smith 850  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 830  0 0 

William  Shurmur 783  0 0 
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For  alterations  to  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Islington-row, 
Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Henwood  Quantities 
supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Bailey,  The  Bridge, 

tv1*!. Webb 0 0 

J.  Wilson  & Son  ....: 619  0 0 

T.Elvins 0 0 

W.  Sapcote  f *•»  <>  JJ 

W.  Wistance  (accepted)  400  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a semi-detached  villa  residence, 
Sutton-road,  Walsall,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper.  Mr.  F.  E. 
F.  Bailev.  architect : — 

W.  Wistance £o°°  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  shops  and  residences,  and  a 
detached  residence  and  stabling  in  Park-street  and  Marsh- 
etreet,  Walsall,  for  Mr  H.  T.  Bell.  Quantities  supplied 
bv  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Bailey 

Parnell  & Sons  £3.977  0 0 

8.  Surman  & Sons  3.920  0 0 

W.  Wistance  3.913  0 0 

Barker  & Son 3.793  0 0 

A.  I.ynex  3.755  0 0 

John  Guest 3.620  0 0 

Trow  & Sons 3,610  0 0 

Thomas  Tavlor  3,600  0 0 

J.  Adkins  3,548  0 0 

Bradnev  & Co 3.515  0 0 

Jones  & Sons 3,390  0 0 

S.  S.  Teece  3,219  3 9 

O.  Widdowson  3,150  0 0 

J.  Mallin  (accepted)  3,100  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  shops,  warehouse,  stabling,  &c., 
Netherton,  for  Messrs.  W.  E.  & R.  G.  Walker.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  E F.  Bailey  — 

Mather £1.255  0 0 

Hughes  1,156  0 0 

Adkins 1 .086  0 0 

Holland  A Sons 1.068  0 0 

Wistance  1.059  0 0 

Nelson  . 1,038  0 0 

Willetts  (accepted) 1,037  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a manufactory  and  residence,  Marsh- 
street,  Walsall,  for  Messrs.  Dewsbury  & Angel.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Bailey : — 

Chadwick  £911  17  6 

Tavlor  927  0 0 

Wistance 877  0 0 


1/ynex 

Adkins  (accepted)  . 


For  the  erection  of  a semi-detached  villa  residence, 
Sutton-road,  Walsall,  for  Mr.  H.  Moseley.  Mr.  Bailey, 
architect  : — 

W.  Wistance  £782  0 0 


For  constructing  9-in.  pipe  sewer,  together  with  man- 
holes and  lamp-holes,  Walkden-road,  Worsley,  for  the 
Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary  Authority.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  the  Engineer,  Mr.  John  Price  : — 

Edmund  Bird,  Chorlton £207  16  6 

Samuel  Cowburn,  Hindley  200  0 0 

James  Oakes,  Kearsley  (accepted) 136  10  8 

For  erecting  class-rooms  adjoining  St.  John’s  Schools, 
Tufton-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  archi- 
tect : — 

Mowlem  A Co £910  0 0 

Hoare  A Son 901  0 0 

Shaw  890  0 0 

Pemberton 870  0 0 

King  A Son 833  0 0 

Lamblo  (accepted)  791  0 0 


For  building  three  shops,  Edgware-road,  Kilbum,  for 
Mr.  R.  Rose.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect : — 

Ward  A Lamblo  (accepted)  £2,475  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Grange  House,  Christ 
Church-road,  Streatham,  for  Mr.  T.  Bass.  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  Budge- 
row  ; — 

Crabb  £2,680  0 0 

Bowyer  2.660  0 0 

Woodward 2,500  0 0 

Higgs  2,367  0 0 

Smith  (accepted)  2,339  0 0 


For  completing  five  houses  in  Defoe-road,  Lower  Tooting, 
for  the  Fourth  City  Mutual  Building  and  Investment 
Society,  6,  Queen-street : — 

Brnks  £223  10  0 

T.  Watson 197  16  0 

Gorden  165  10  0 


For  completing  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  at  Waltham- 
stow. for  Mr.  J.  Pousty.  Mr.  Cable,  architect : — 

Barton  A Son  £228  0 0 

Sizel 210  0 0 

H.  T.  A H.  Holloway  (accepted)  174  0 0 


For  completing  six  houses  at  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  J. 
Pousty.  Mr.  Cable,  architect : — 

Peacock,  Brixton £1,560  0 0 

H.  T.  A H.  Holloway,*  Lavender  Hill  1,476  0 0 
* Accepted, 


For  alterations  at  tho  Atwell  Arms,  Atwell-road,  Peck- 
ham,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.,  Stag  Brewery,  Pimlico. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bovis,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  V.  C. 


Brown : — 

J.  B.  Axford 

llaradine 

Smith  

J.  Anley 

Sherecn  

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted) 


£1,457  0 0 
1,242  0 0 
1,197  0 0 
1,170  0 0 
1,145  0 0 
1,127  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Bromley,  for  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Verrall.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect.  Quantitiesby 
Mr.  Henry  I.ovegrove: — 

J.  AC.  Bowyer £1,615  0 0 

Higgs  1,590  0 0 

Outhwaite  1,427  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  1,398  0 0 

Palmer  A Son  . 1,299  0 0 

,,  ,,  (reduced  estimate)  ..  ..  1,150  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  at  the  Birmingham  Town 
[all:— 

Ash  & Newbold  (accepted). 


Accepted  contractors  for  alterations  and  additions  to 
Providence  Schools,  Sowerby,  near  Halifax.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Patchett,  architect,  Halifax  : — 

Mason,  Bricklayer,  and  Ironfounder. 

M.  Siddall,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Carpenter ’*  and  Joiner's  Work. 

C.  A W.  Whiteley,  Ripponden. 

Plumber  and  Olazier. 

J.  Stafford,  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Slater  and  Plasterer. 

J.  Robinson,  Luddenden  Foot. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

3.  R.— R.  P.— H.  T.  O.— H.  T.  P.— T.  E.— T.  W.— W.  S .— W.  A L.— 
H.  L.-T.  L.  P.— S.  R.  L.-H.  T.  A H.  H.^I.  R.— T.  P.-R.  A A.— 

F.  E.  F.  B.— J.  A. — XV.  H.  T.— M.  A Co.— E.  J.  M. — J.  W.  P.— A.  H.— 
J.  B.— T.  XV.  A.— Mr.  A.— T.  C.— C.  J.  P.— D.  W.— J.  T.— O.  Bros.— 

G.  H.  P.  H. — W.  B. — W.  O.— F.  C.— S.  W.  H.— H.  W.  C.— C.  Bros.— 
T.  G.  J.— XV.  J.  C.  (it  is  contrary  to  our  custom  to  admit  reviews  o( 
our  reviews).— Architect  (we  cannot  waste  time  over  illegible  MS.).— 
W.  J.  B.  (shall  appear). 

All  statements  o ( tacts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tho  sender,  uot  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are'  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHANGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  tho  Office  to  resident* 
In  auy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PIC  TOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster, 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
ster. Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn- 
chambers,  17,  Fencburcb-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Aspbalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
ic.  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mud  In  all  cases  be  called  for.  and  tho 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 


For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertlsomeuts 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  bo  sont,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.in.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  lie  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  bo 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 

~ J.  L.  BACON  & CO.r 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


SANITARY  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Liverpool:  51,  SOUTH  JOHN  STREET.  London:  34,  LEADENHALL  STREET. 

Proprietors,  GRIFFITHS,  BERDOE,  & CO.,  Manufacturers  of 

PAINTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

ENAMEL  PAINT.— Ready  for  use,  in  all  colours,  dries  quickly  with  a hard  glazed  SURFACE  like  porcelain.  Two  Coats  equal  two  of  ordinary 
Paint  and  two  of  Varnish. 

VARNISHES  of  all  kinds,  in  highest  perfection,  and  thoroughly  matured.  Brilliant,  quick,  and  hard  drying. 

SILICATE  DISTEMPER. — A Water  Paint  in  all  colours,  forming  a most  durable,  economical,  and  effective  wall-covering  and  substitute  for  wall- 
papers. 

PETRIFYING  LIQUID  for  Curing  Damp  "WaHs. — It  effectually  prevents  penetration  of  rain,  and  is  a cheap  and  most  effective  substitute 
for  Oil  Paint.  It  renders  all  kinds  of  Brick,  Cement,  Stucco,  Wood,  kc.,  perfectly  Non-Absorbent  and  Impervious  to  Damp,  and  arrests 
and  prevents  decay. 

GRIFFITHS’S  PATENT  WHITE,  the  only  Reliable  Substitute  for  White  Lead  and  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Superior  to  them  in  covering 
power,  colour,  durability,  permanence,  economy.  Applicable  for  every  purpose  for  which  white  lead  is  used,  quite  unaffected  by  Gases,  does 
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On  Taste,:  Philologically 
and  in  Brickwork. 

T seems  to  be  a question 
quite  worth  discussing 
whence  it  comes  that 
the  special  sensibility  by 
which  we  appreciate 
degrees  of  excellence  and 
j diversities  of  excellence 
in  the  achievements  of 
art  should  be  under  obli- 
gation for  a metaphorical 
expression  to  the  sense  of 
taste  of  all  others —not 
to  one  of  the  nobler  senses, 
as  we  may  fairly  call 
them,  to  sight  or  hearinj 
or  even  to  smell.  Our 
modern  languages  are  all 
in  accord,  and  employ  the 
same  word  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  fine  art  or  polite 
literature  as  for  the 
commonplace  functions 
of  eating  and  drinking. 
Oeschmack  in  German. 
gusto  and  goUt  in  the 
Romance  languages,  correspond  to  the  English 
“taste.”  The  English  term,  on  the  whole, 
while  quite  as  expressive,  is  more  agreeably 
and  appropriately  refined,  as  it  is  a word 
transferred  by  analogy  from  its  originally 
exclusive  signification  of  feeling  or  examina- 
tion by  the  sense  of  touch.  This  is  a process 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  naturally  accompanies  inevitably  more 
or  less  examination  by  the  sense  of  taste, 
and  so  was  promoted  the  transference  of  the 
term.  Gusfo  and  gokt  are,  of  course,  only  forms 
of  one  word ; but  the  occurrence  of  the  other 
parallels  argues  that  the  metaphor  is  so  natural 
that  another  question  arises, — Iioav  it  happens 
that  resort  to  it  does  not  appear  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  ancients.  The  Latin  aphorism 
which  expresses  the  futility  of  argumentation 
about  matters  of  taste  must  ho  of  Mediaeval 
Latinity:  “Be  gust ibus  non  est  disputandum.’'' 
The  nearest  approach  to  Ciceronian  justification 
for  the  phrase  that  a no  doubt  somewhat  cur- 
sory search  provides  is  in  the  oration  in  favour 
of  the  poet  Archias,  in  close  proximity  to  that 
celebrated  sentence  on  the  excellence  of  polite 
literature  which  it  somewhat  strains  self-con- 
trol to  abstain  from  quoting.  “ Even,”  pursues 
the  orator,  “ if  we  are  incompetent  either  to 
master  such  accomplishments  oui*selves,  or  to 
liavo  any  taste  for  them  (negue  sensu  nostro 
gustare),  we  are  bound  to  admire  them  when  we 
may  recognise  them  as  possessed  hy  othei's.’ 
"But  the  taste  here  spoken  of  is  direct  apprecia- 
tive relish,  not  fine  discrimination.  The 
Romans,  practical  people  as  they  were,  pre 
ferred  to  apply  metaphorical  taste  to  the  dis 


tinction  of  business-like  matters,  and  could 
not  spare  its  name,  Sapientia, — the  appreciation 
of  the  sapid,  literally, — for  anything  less  than 
the  very  highest  form  of  intelligence  and  dis- 
cretion they  cared  to  cultivate.  Otherwise 
the  nearest  analogy  of  their  phraseology  to  the 
uses  of  the  moderns  pertains  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
taste,  is  constantly  in  exercise  with  it  conjointly, 
and  often  seems  to  blend  with  it  indistinguish- 
ably.  A man  of  clear  nostril, — emunctce  naris, 
— might  be  appealed  to  for  judgment  either  of 
wit  or  of  a statue.  Doubtless  there  are  notices 
in  abundance  to  show  that  Roman  society  was 
familiar,  not  only  with  collectors  of  works  of 
art  for  ostentation,  but  with  the  connoisseurs 
ho  pique  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of 
schools  and  styles.  The  slave  of  Horace,  in 
words  that  Horace  puts  into  his  mouth,  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  stop  to  look  at  a black 
and  red  scrawl  of  a fight  of  gladiators  without 
being  called  to  account  as  a dawdler,  while  as 
to  his  master,  he  can  stand  before  a picture  of 
Pausias  as  absorbed  as  if  he  had  lost  his  Avits, 
and  has,  forsooth,  the  repute  of  a keen  and 
subtle  judge  of  an  old  master, — 

“ At  ipae 

Siibtilia  voterum  judex  et  callidus  audis.” 

Cicero,  indeed,  can  speak  of  a passion  for  art  as 
contemptuously  as  the  slave  Davus, — or,  indeed, 
more  so, — in  something  like  an  exaggeration  of 
his  very  terms.  He  declares  it  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a Roman  to  stand  as  if  he  were 
stupified  before  a painting  by  E chi  on  or  some 
statue  by  Polycletus : “ as  in  a family  those 
who  sweep,  wipe,  sprinkle,  and  so  forth,  are  not 
the  superior  servants  in  the  establishment ; so, 
in  a state,  those  who  give  themselves  up  to 
excessive  interest  in  things  of  this  kind,  are 
almost  in  a position  of  lowest  servitude, — 
servants  of  fellow-servants.” 

We  shall  not  easily  find  enunciations  in 
Greek,  at  least  before  the  age  of  Plutarch,  that 
we  can  set  against  this ; but  neither  in  Greek 
do  we  find  a parallel  to  our  modern  meta- 
phorical employment  of  taste,  nor  very  easily, 
as  it  seems,  any  expression  equivalent  to  it  in 
meaning.  Words  expressive  of  a love  and 
lover  of  the  beautiful  offer  themselves  at  once, 
but  not  so  a name  for  that  discriminative 
faculty,  assuredly  as  admirably  exercised  by 
the  Greeks  as  it  must  have  been  constantly 
put  in  requisition  among  them,  which,  for  very 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  may  begin  to  be 
thought  we  are  in  some  danger  of  forgetting 
to  inquire  about,  is  known  in  modern  times  as 
Taste. 

The  suggestive  analogies  are  not  very  far  to 
seek ; differences  of  tastes,  positive  and  meta- 
phorical, are  alike  exceptionally  diversified ; 
likes  and  dislikes  of  different  people  in  respect 
of  the  arts  or  of  manners  are  most  variable, 
contradictory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  decided 
and  positive,  just  as  are  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  their  palates  ; and  both  classes  of  apprecia- 


tion appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  causes 
and  justifications  of  enjoyment  and  repugnance 
elude  demonstration ; satisfaction  and  dissatis- 
faction in  either  case  appear  to  depend  as  much 
on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  stimulated  as  on  the 
quality  of  the  stimulant ; and  no  evidence  and 
no  arguments  are  available  to  prove,  even  to 
the  indifferent,  that  sensations  of  sweetness  and 
sentiments  of  beauty  are  produced  in  those  who 
are  conscious  of  them,  by  things  which  arc  not 
justly  to  be  called  sweet  and  beautiful.  It  is  a 
universal  experience,  indeed,  for  the  individual 
to  be  too  conscious  that  he  cannot  explain  to 
himself  the  reason  of  his  most  decided  prefer- 
ences, either  in  poetry  or  vintages,  for  him  to 
be  encouraged  to  ui-ge  them  authoritatively  on 
another  ; but,  still  we  are  not  driven  to  admit 
in  all  cases  that  these  are  as  utterly  unaccount- 
able in  their  nature,  as  Shylock  declares  to  be 
the  series  of  strange  repugnances  and  anti- 
pathies that  he  enumerates,  for  which,  in  his 
words,  “there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered.” 
To  give  up  an  essential  distinction  between 
beauty  and  ugliness  in  art  would  be  a prelimi- 
nary to  adopting  Shylock’s  theory  as  to  the 
criteria  of  right  and  wrong  in  morals.  Only  to 
this  extent,  and  it  is  not  unimportant,  wo  may 
assent  to  him,  that  in  art  as  in  morals,  it  will 
often  occur  that  the  first  warning  of  a sound 
decisive  judgment  is  given  bykimple  sympathy. 
Immediate  distaste  is  often  not  to  be  wiselv 
neglected  as  a hint  of  dangerous  unwholesome  - 
ness,  nor  will  a critic  wisely  neglect  a sudden 
thrill  of  unexplained  gratification  before  a work 
of  art.  Harmonies  are  recognised  by  the 
musical  ear,  which  very  unmusical  students 
indeed  may  be  the  agents  of  tracing  to  a mathe- 
matically accurate  dependence  of  vibrations. 
If  the  mathematician  happens  also  to  have  a 
musical  ear,  it  may  be  well  that  his  useful 
scientific  investigation  may  have  its  direction 
decided  by  casual  appreciation  of  an  unusual, 
however  slight,  enhancement  or  disturbance  of 
harmony.  The  more  fleeting  these  delicate  yet 
decisivo  impressions  are,  the  more  desirable  is 
it  to  arrest  them,  and,  if  possible,  “pluck  out 
the  heart  of  their  mysteiy.”  It  is  in  the  pur- 
suit of  such  hints  that  the  students  in  all  the 
arts  gain  refinement  for  their  taste  and  defini- 
tion for  their  knowledge.  Certainly  this  is  not 
least  the  case  with  the  architectural  student  or 
connoisseur,  who  is  bound  so  often  to  ask  him- 
self the  question  how  far  he  can  identify  the 
principle  hy  which  a composition  produces  in 
him  a pleasing  sense  of  liarmoniousnoss ; and 
quite  as  frequently,  it  may  be,  is  at  a loss  to 
account  for  a certain  sense  of  discord  which 
mars  this  harmoniousness,  tho  canse  of  it  being 
so  obscure  that  it  is  probably  lurking  in  a detail, 
— the  “ fly  in  tho  ointment  of  the  apothecary,” 
the  midge  in  tho  test-tube  of  the  analyst, 
which  makes  a serious  difference  indeed,  and 
vitiates  his  most  laborious  process.  Nay,  it  is 
sometimes  only  by  a deliberate  concentration  of 
| attention  that  he  becomes  definitclv  aware  that 
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ho  is  not  fully  pleased,  detects  himself  in 
si urring  over  dissatisfaction  too  carelessly,  as  if 
willing  to  get  rid  of  it.  Let  us  endeavour,  after 
presuming  on  indulgence  in  this  discursive  lucu- 
bration, to  proceed  to  show  that  its  discursive- 
ness is  by  no  means  irrelevant  by  inquiring 
whether  some  help  may  not  be  obtainable  to 
precision  in  taste  by  examination  of  details  of 
architectural  treatment  that  are  of  all  but 
universal  application,  and  yet  not  often  made 
the  subject  of  distinct  analytical  study. 

In  our  previous  exposition  (p.  571,  ante ) of  tho 
arrangements  which,  in  various  ways,  give 
distinct  expression  to  central  unity  in  architec- 
ture, we  omitted,  or  rather  reserved,  considera- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  angle, — of  the 
extreme  termination  of  a front  at  its  return 
upon  the  flank  of  the  structure  ; but  this  is,  or 
may  be  made,  very  importantly  contributory  to 
the  expressive  unity  which  was  in  question  ; 
and  it  is  here  that  very  frequently  there  lurks 
a certain  unsuspected  liability  to  mismanage- 
ment which  damages  effect  very  seriously 
indeed. 

When  a composition  is  not  dependent  as  such 
upon  very  predominant  central  features,  the 
angle  finish  has  an  importance  only  second  to 
that  of  the  cornice ; an  explicit  termination  has 
always  a certain  natural  effectiveness,  and 
when  this  is  emphasised,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bold  roll  mouldings  of  an  Egyptian  pylon,  it 
completes  a decisive  border  or  frame.  In 
modern  architecture  the  favourite  resource  has 
been  the  employment  of  quoins  more  or  less 
judiciously  designed  or  disposed ; the  artifice  is 
too  obvious  not  to  have  been  abused  with  a 
facility  that  invited  and  even  justified  the  satire 
of  Pope : — 

“ Then  stick  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 

Which,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a front.” 

On  this  topic  there  is  more  to  be  said ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  first  that  the  first  attention 
is  due  to  the  independent  responsibility  of  the 
angle  and  to  what  this  seems  to  imply  and 
demand. 

The  angle  is  exceptionally  exposed  to  injurious 
impact;  it  lies  “in  the  very  force  and  road  of 
casualty,”  not  like  the  plain  face  of  the  wall 
protected  equally  on  either  side  ; if  there  is  no 
visible  indication  that  it  is  fortified  sufficiently 
or  at  all  to  provide  against  accidents,  there  will 
be  a weakening  of  expressiveness  which  will 
reduce  effect,  although  the  spectator  may  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  unsatisfactoriness. 

Upon  the  angle,  again,  is  cast  an  especial 
structural  responsibility ; the  return  of  a wall 
involves  in  the  change  of  direction  a changed 
arrangement  of  materials,  and  an  assurance  is 
appropriate,  and  even  required,  of  accuracy  in 
transition  and  adjustment.  We  come  here 
upon  what  is  equivalent  to  a scam  in  other 
kinds  of  work,  or,  let  us  say,  to  au  articulation 
in  the  human  frame,  which  it  tests  the  skill  of 
painter  or  sculptor  to  express  at  once  with  the 
requisite  union  of  delicacy  and  force.  It  would 
seem  that  the  angle  of  a building  has,  struc- 
turally, even  greater  claim  to  characteristic 
expression  than  the  keystone  of  au  arch,  which 
only  conduces  to  stability  equally  with  anv 
lateral  voussoir  of  the  same  size,  and  is  only 
indebted  for  its  distinction  to  tho  singularity  of 
its  position. 

Confining  ourselves  to  simple  brickwork,  in 
the  first  instance,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  ? These  are  familiar 
enough.  When  the  usual  Flemish  bond  is  in 
question,  a header  is  laid  precisely  over  the 
bisecting  line  of  a stretcher,  and,  covering  as 
much  as  half  its  length,  leaves  a quarter  free  at 
either  end  to  be  covered  by  adjacent  stretchers  ; 
it  is  a necessary  consequence  thac,  when  the 
end  of  the  wall  has  to  be  completed,  and  we 
finish  one  course  with  a header,  the  stretcher 
which  has  to  cover  it  on  the  course  above  will 
only  range  flush  by  being  shortened  by  a quarter. 
Again,  on  the  return  the  header  will  present 
itself  as  a stretcher,  and  if  the  same  system  of 
bond  is  to  be  preserved,  the  header  above  it  will 
leave  a vacancy,  which  has  to  be  filled  by 
another  header  shortened  to  half -breadth. 

This  diminished  brick  is,  of  course,  that 
known  as  the  closer,  but  is  judiciously  so  far 
removed  to  tho  interior  position,  the  entire 
header  being  assigned  to  the  angle  where  it 
shows  as  a stretcher  on  the  return,  and  so  the 
series  recommences. 

Now  here  we  are  committed  to  what  is  in 
principle  a disastrous  result ; so  far  as  reduction 
of  mass  of  materials  carries  an  implication  of 
reduction  of  strength,  these  interpolated  closers 
tend  to  give  an  expression  of  weakness  precisely 


at  the  point  where  we  have  a right  to  desiderate 
an  enhancement  and  confirmation  of  coherence 
and  strength.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  inquire 
doubtingly,  But  does  this  arrangement,  — 
granting  it  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  abstract, — 
really  tell  upon  our  sensibilities  ? Does  it  in 
any  degree  effectively  disturb  complacency, 
which  is  otherwise  at  case  ? Would  it  ever 
annoy  us  unless  our  attention  were  somewhat 
officiously  drawn  to  it  ? The  reply  is  that  when 
it  is  once  pointed  out,  the  annoyance  will  be 
readily  recognised,  and  thereafter  in  a walk 
through  the  streets  and  squares  which  contain 
so  many  admirable  examples  of  brickwork,  the 
dissatisfaction  will  be  found  to  be  not  trifling ; 
and  if  this  be  so,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
cause  of  it  was  by  no  means  inoperative  in 
moderating  admiration  previously,  although  it 
was  not  intelligibly  defined  and  recognised. 
This  is  a precise  illustration  of  the  cases  in 
which  taste  is  conscious  of  a check  without 
knowing  precisely  why, — a check  by  no  means 
unimportant  although  so  far  from  rousing 
repugnance  or  provoking  a distinct  protest  that 
it  may  be  much  if  it  even  cools  enthusiasm  so 
sensibly  as  to  excite  to  inquiry  for  a cause.  This 
is  one  of  the  contingencies  of  properly  msthetic 
taste  of  which  an  illustration  has  been  borrowed 
before  from  experiences  of  the  wine-tasters. 
W hen  Sancho  Panza’s  father  drank  a trial  glass 
from  a hogshead  of  old  wine  he  pronounced  it 
excellent  but  for  a certain  faint  leathery 
flavour  ; his  uncle  was  equally  enthusiastic,  but 
with  the  reservation  that  he  detected  a scarcely 
perceptible  but  still  perceptible  smatch  of  iron. 
These  were  altogether  phenomenal  connoisseurs; 
one  less  exceptionally  gifted  might  have  shaken 
his  head  and  declined  a second  glass,  though 
quite  unable  to  guess  what  intrusive  flavour 
caused  such  unusual  disinclination  until  the 
peccant  little  key  with  a leather  label  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tun. 

It  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  suggest  that 
when  beauty  of  brickwork  and  general  effect  is 
studiously  consulted  it  would  be  well  that  this 
counter-sense  should  be  avoided,  and  assistance 
given  to  emphasising  the  angle  appropriately 
by  uniting  tho  closer  and  header  by  the  angle 
in  a single  brick  manufactured  for  the  place 
aud  purpose.  Such  bricks  would  be  employed 
in  every  course,  as  the  angle  brick  which,  show- 
ing as  stretcher  on  the  front,  presents  itself  as 
header  on  the  side,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  open 
to  us  to  attempt  an  alleviation  of  this  difficulty, 
if  not  to  cancel  it  entirely,  by  some  other 
arrangement;  we  may  employ  the  closer  to 
eke  out  tho  shortcoming  of  a stretcher,  but 
do  best  to  insert  tho  closer  between  a stretcher 
at  the  angle  and  the  interior  adjacent  header, 
and  thus  removo  it  somewhat  further  from  the 
corner ; but  here  we  incur  auother  incon- 
venience : all  the  joints  will  be  covered  accu- 
rately enough,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
stretchers  now  only  bond  one  joint  instead  of 
two,  an  advantage  which  it  is  not  well  to  forfeit, 
and  an  independence  seems  to  be  given  to 
headers  and  stretchers  in  their  vertical  pile 
which  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  an  expres- 
sion either  of  coherence  or  repose.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  an  arrangement  which 
is  only  inserted  because  it  has  been  seen 
in  good  work  employed  in  piers  between  win- 
dows, without  any  discoverable  need  or  advan- 
tage whatever. 

Somewhat  more  promising  is  the  expedient 
of  finishing  alternate  courses  with  a closer 
between  two  stretchers,  the  closer  will  then  be 
equally  removed  from  detrimental  proximity  to 
the  angle,  and  the  courses  will  run  on  through- 
out with  all  the  advantage  of  compound  bond. 
This,  in  fact,  is  an  arrangement  which  appears 
to  have  most  in  its  favour  apart  from  the 
adoption  of  the  special  brick  uniting  in  itself 
both  header  and  closer,  and  giving  a maxi- 
mum expression  so  far  of  angular  solidity. 

This  device,  however,  is  still  insufficient  and 
incompetent  to  give  the  full  expression  of  con- 
finned  solidity  which  the  position  requires;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  ever  the  inherent  defect  in 
uniform  brickwork,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  it  fails  to  give 
intimation  of  the  thickness  of  an  adequately 
substantial  and  solid  wall.  Still,  there  are 
opportunities  for  the  expression  of  this  if  duly 
taken  advantage  of.  It  is  above  all  at  the 
angle  that  these  occur,  and  then  in  a subordinate 
degree  at  the  reveals  of  windows  and  other 
openings.  In  perfectly  uniform  work  there  is 
no  hint  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  exceeding 
the  length  of  a single  brick,  and  this  inference 
tells  upon  us  whether  we  represent  it  to  our 


consciousness  definitely  or  not,  even  more  cer- 
tainly than  Sancho’s  friends  had  their  liking  for 
the  wine  affected  while  still  unable  to  formulate 
their  objection, — to  isolate  the  vitiating  smatch 
with  the  discriminating  palate  of  his  father  or 
his  uncle.  We  confine  ourselves  now  to  the 
resources  which  brickwork  itself  supplies,  and 
of  these  the  most  important  is  the  employment 
at  the  angles  of  the  wall  of  a brick  of  different 
colour  and  different  texture.  Before  tho  manner 
of  application  is  considered,  there  is  even  a 
previous  question  as  to  the  colours  that  may  be 
associated.  Time  will  not  be  ill-spent  in 
perambulating  the  London  streets  of  the  latest 
Stuart  and  earlier  Hanoverian  periods,  with 
eyes  to  observe,  and  compare  a great  variety  of 
such  combinations  of  colour  in  fronts  yet  un- 
modernised by  stucco  or  rebuilding.  Such  a 
street  as  Grosvenor-strect  exhibits  specimens 
as  instructive  as  any  case  of  minerals  or  butter- 
flies in  a museum.  London  smoke, — which 
under  William  and  Mary  was  already  so  abun- 
dant and  deleterious  as  to  drive  John  Locke  in 
distress  out  of  its  reach, — has  besmirched  the 
original  brightness  of  many  an  effective  and 
happy  combination  ; but  still  they  assert  them- 
selves as  not  less  than  architectural  good  taste 
ruined.  Their  general  characteristic  is  an 
escape  from  monotony,  whether  uniform 
ruddy, — somewhat  over-familiar  to  us  now, — or 
uniform  dun,  and  avoidance  as  skilful  and 
scrupulous  at  the  same  time  of  rawness  and 
crudity,  of  harsh  transitions,  of  piebald  alter- 
nations, of  screaming  contrasts.  In  fact,  for 
the  most  part,  whilo  the  associated  colours,  and 
we  may  say  textures  too,  are  sufficiently  different 
to  enliven  by  contrast,  they  are  sufficiently 
similar  to  blend. 

The  employment  of  a different  brick  at  the 
angle  of  the  wall  is  in  itself  a recognition  and  a 
visible  enunciation  of  the  fact  that  the  position 
demands  differential  treatment,  and  such  treat- 
ment, if  honest,  must  regard,  must  seem  to  be 
reminiscent  as  suggestive  of  the  particular 
thickness  of  the  construction.  The  extent  to 
which  the  difference  should  spread  and  be  dis- 
played is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  nearness 
of  a window  ; it  would  seem  to  be  appropriately 
such  as  to  represent  a consistent  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  something  more,  but  not  approach 
so  near  to  an  opening  as  to  risk  the  impression 
that  all  is  solid  up  to  its  edge.  Tho  different 
brick  may  be  employed  with  consistent  effect, 
again,  at  the  edges  of  piers  between  windows ; 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  strengthened  angles 
and  edges  where  the  wall  is  pierced  for  an 
aperture  as  at  the  outside  angle  of  the  wall ; 
but  a discord  will  infallibly  ensue  if  the  dif- 
ferential brickwork  at  the  angle  has  not  assigned 
to  it  a decisive  predominance  over  that  which 
borders  a window.  We  may  observe  that  our 
ancestors  of  the  wigs  and  lcnee-buckles,  patch 
and  powder  days,  do  not  always  satisfy  us,  and 
evidently  had  honest  difficulty  in  pleasing 
themselves  with  a mode  of  uniting  the  dif- 
ferential brickwork  of  the  upright  architraves 
with  the  relieving  arches  in  the  same  materials 
above  their  windows ; the  problem  is  probably 
not  insoluble  in  several  different  ways,  and  may 
be  stated  here  thus  simply,  and  left  to  stimulate 
inventive  imagination. 

The  experiment  may  sometimes  be  observed 
of  giving  distinct  emphasis  to  the  angle  of  a 
building  by  setting  the  bricks  with  a projection 
beyond  the  plane  face  and  working  them  into 
the  semblance  of  quoins  alternately  longer  and 
shorter.  We  leave  the  subject  of  quoins  apart 
at  present, land  as  regards  this  mimicry  of  them, 
pass  it  over  also  at  present,  with  the  remark 
that  it  cau  but  palpably  falsify  the  responsibility 
which  it  ostentatiously  undertakes  of  strengthen- 
ing bonded  construction.  The  vertical  lines  of 
the  seeming  quoins  are  apparently  coincident 
with  joints,  but  if  so,  introduce  weakness 
apparently  and  gratuitously  where  it  is  least  of 
all  welcome ; the  same  objection  applies  to  a 
flat  pilaster-like  pier  carried  up  without  break 
from  ground-line  to  cornice.  • 

There  is  one  kind  of  plain  wall  which  meets 
us  too  frequently  in  buildings  of  even  magnifi- 
cent pretence,  and  is  more  unsatisfactory  still 
than  that  of  plain  brick,  and  exaggerates  its 
incongruity  of  unaccentuated  finish,  of  coming 
to  a stop  without  reason  patent  and  without 
anticipation  of  being  stopped.  Such  are  tho 
plain  stuccoed  walls  which  do  not  even  carry 
the  lines  which  are  often  weakly  simulative  of 
masonry.  For  anything  that  appears,  such 
walls  might  be  mighty  megalithic  slabs  per- 
forated for  windows ; but  their  usual  effect  is  of 
fatal  feebleness  exaggerated  by  contrast  of  the 
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rusticated  lower  story  which  they  so  frequently 
surmount.  Heavy  window-dressings  arc  also 
frequently  not  spared,  and  in  this  case,  even,  as 
when  they  aro  applied  to  windows  in  a plain 
brick  wall,  interfere  with  that  sense  of  balance 
and  proportionate  strength  which  cannot  be 
left  unconciliated  if  a work  of  architecture  is  to 
have  the  time  effect  upon  the  spectator  of  a 
work  of  art, — to  induce  him,  in  the  words  of 
Yorick,  to  “give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination 
into  the  hands  of  the  master, — be  pleased  he 
knows  not  why  and  cares  not  wherefore.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  A HOUSE  AND  THE 
LIMIT  OF  COST  IN  BUILDING. 

For  a gorgeous  palace  to  'spring  from  the 
earth  in  a night,  and,  when  the  object  of  its 
production  was  accomplished,  to  disappear  with 
equal  celerity,  was  an  occurrence  by  no  means 
considered  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  in  the 
East.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  the  magician, 
and  the  ready  and  potent  service  of  obedient 
demons,  were  regarded  as  the  efficient  causes  of 
such  magical  phenomena.  But  we  are  told 
that,  as  “ thero  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,” 
so  there  is  no  magic  but  that  of  wealth.  It 
reads,  however,  more  like  a fairy  tale  than  a 
portion  of  the  daily  chronicles  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  a house  on  tho  erection  of  which, 
within  a very  few  years  past,  the  sum  of 
270,0001.  is  said  to  have  been  expended,  is  now 
to  be  pulled  down  and  sold  for  the  value  of 
its  building  materials.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  architect,  who  should  always  con- 
template the  combination  of  utility  with  any 
amount  of  grandeur  or  of  luxuriance  of  em- 
bellishment, such  a fact  is  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive. 

That  the  duration  of  a house  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a family,  rather  than  to  that  of 
an  individual,  is  a condition  that  may  be  said 
to  underlie  the  very  existence  of  domestic 
architecture.  The  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  or  the 
cane-built  huts  of  the  Japanese,  have  indeed 
what  may  be  called  less  tenacity  of  life  than 
almost  any  one  of  their  owners.  But  the  moment 
that  we  come  to  building  proper,  comprising  the 
work  of  the  mason  or  of  the  bricklayer,  the 
idoa  of  the  builder  is  to  house,  not  tho  indi- 
vidual alone,  but  the  family.  And  although  the 
most  permanent  of  all  human  erections  are 
at  the  Bame  time,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
also  those  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  within 
historic  times  the  advance  of  a people  in  civili- 
sation has  been  reflected  by  the  increased 
durability  of  their  structures.  Let  any  one 
compare  the  early  Celtic  churches  with  the 
noble  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  foui’teenth  centuries, 
and  see  how,  with  the  grandeur  of  conception 
gained  by  the  architect,  his  effort  to  give  per- 
manence to  his  conceptions  has  become  more 
and  more  sustained,  and  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful. If  we  look  to  the  changes  which  the 
present  century  is  bringing  over  the  English 
landscape,  referring  not  only  to  tho  erection  of 
new  houses  or  public  buildings,  but  also  to  the 
maintenance  or  modification  of  old  ones,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  remark  that  one  great 
force  is  the  main  source  of  the  entire  transfor- 
mation. That  force  is  the  steady  increase 
of  population.  It  is  a spring  of  revolution, 
the  fuhiess  and  power  of  which  we  are  now 
only  beginning  to  realise.  Its  influence  is 
irresistible,  and  its  effect  is  to  be  traced  by 
those  who  intelligently  seek  for  it  in  almost 
every  department  of  social  life.  That  the 
increase  of  population  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
demand  for  new  houses,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
room  to  doubt.  As  every  decade  increases  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  by 
from  11  to  14  9 per  cent.,  a corresponding 
demand  arises  for  an  addition  to  our  existing 
five  millions  of  houses.  In  point  of  fact, 
between  1871  and  1881,  575,000  houses  were 
added  to  the  4,260,000  which  were  inhabited 
in  the  former  year.  With  regard  to  this,  again, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  urban 
population  now  forms  exactly  66-6  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  of  England  and  Wales. 
Again,  of  this  urban  population  nearly  one 
half,  or  29-7  of  the  population,  are  located  in 
towns  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  upwards.  We 
have  thus  not  only  large  and  steady  increase, 
but  increase  concentrated  on  a few  points. 
Thus,  to  speak  in  round  numbers  (as  being 
really  more  instructive  than  those  of  minuter 
detail),  out  of  the  four  and  a quarter  millions 
of  houses  that  were  inhabited  in  England  and 


Wales  in  April,  1881,  650,000,  or  nearly  14  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number,  are  within  the 
“Greater  London”  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
returns.  We  then  have,  if  we  take  the  houses 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  tho  population,  about 
16  per  cent,  more  in  towns  of  the  population 
of  100,000  and  upwards  ; 18  per  cent,  in  towns 
of  20,000  and  upwards  ; and,  again,  18  per  cent, 
in  towns  of  between  3,000  and  20,000  in- 
habitants. Thus  the  change  is  the  most  rapid 
where  the  concentration  is  already  the  greatest. 
Eight  thousand  six  hundred  houses  are  annually 
added  to  London.  A proportion  exceeding 
one-seventh  is  added  to  our  twenty  principal 
towns.  And  even  this  addition  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the 
population ; so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Bizc 
of  the  houses,  and  their  capacity  to  hold  a 
larger  number  of  inmates,  is  on  the  increase. 
Thus  we  have  30  per  cent,  of  our  increased 
accommodation  confined  to  London  and  our 
large  towns,  36  6 per  cent,  distributed  among 
our  smaller  towns,  and  only  33  per  cent,  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  country.  Taking  the 
area  of  “ Greater  London  ” at  700  square  miles 
(which  is  only  about  1,500  acres  in  excess  of 
the  truth),  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  building 
going  on  in  England  is  concentrated  on  one 
area,  comprising  only  one-eightieth  part  of  the 
area  of  the  country.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  transforming  power  exercised  by  the 
growth  of  the  metropolitan  population  must  be 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  as  much  as  that 
prevalent  over  the  whole  area  of  the  country. 
And  if  we  limit  our  purview  to  the  122  miles, 
out  of  this  larger-  area  of  700  miles,  which 
form  “ Registration  London,”  the  intensity  will 
be  correspondingly  increased. 

It  thus  becomes  a matter  requiring  no  small 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  advise 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  any  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  a locality  subject  to  so  great  a trans- 
forming influence.  To  build  a house  that  is 
suitable  for  to-day  may  be  comparatively  easy ; 
but  what  will  be  the  surrounding  conditions  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  hence  ? And  thirty  years 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  but  a small  portion  of  the  life 
of  a good  house. 

We  can  cite  a remarkable  instance  of  the  force 
of  these  considerations  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
noblest  suburban  palaces, — ducal  Chiswick. 
Chiswick  House  is,  perhaps,  less  known  than 
ought  to  be  the  case.  It  is  a remarkably  suc- 
cessful instance  of  the  adaptation  of  an  Italian 
style  of  palazzo  to  the  requirements  of  the 
English  climate.  Few  suites  of  reception- 
rooms,  not  only  in  England,  but  we  may  say  in 
Europe,  can  compare  with  the  series  of  some 
twenty-one  connected  apartments  that  occupy 
the  piano  nobile , or  principal  floor,  behind  and 
to  the  west  of  the  great  portico  and  external 
staircase.  The  greater  part  of  the  villa  is  on 
two  floors  alone,  to  allow  of  the  lighting  of  the 
central  series  of  these  rooms  from  the  roof, 
although  at  the  ends  of  tho  building,  where 
windows  open  all  round,  two  small  suites  of 
apartments  rise  above  the  level  of  the  skylight. 
But  the  wonderful  charm, — or  rather  a wonder- 
ful charm, — of  this  stately  palace,  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  from  no  window  of  the  house  is  any 
building  visible,  except  those  dependent  on  the 
house  itself,- — -as  stables  and  gardeners’  accom- 
modation. Within  forty-five  minutes’  drive  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  occupant  of  Chiswick 
House  looks  upon  nothing  but  park  and  garden. 
Such  an  area  within  a ring-fence  is  unique,  so 
near  the  metropolis.  It  might  be  thought  large 
enough  to  laugh  at  the  builder ; but,  alas ! 
some  of  the  nobler  children  of  the  forest  are 
strangely  impatient  of  a city  atmosphere.  The 
cedars  and  pines  of  Chiswick  arc,  in  many 
instances,  giving  signs  of  a sort  of  creeping 
paralysis,  and  we  use  the  words  of  one  of  the 
first  of  our  living  botanical  authorities  when  we 
say  that  the  sickness  is  incurable.  Trees  which 
have  been  admired  by  Limueus  himself  ax-e 
sickening  beneath  the  London  smoke-cloud, 
even  when  they  gird  and  dot  such  an  unbroken 
area  of  turf  as  the  park  and  drives  that  sur- 
round Chiswick  House. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that  non-deciduous 
trees  suffer  far  more  than  do  those  English 
forest  trees  that  renew  their  youth  and  their 
foliage  every  spring.  But  even  the  lofty  elms  of 
Kensington  Gardens  and  of  Hyde  Park  show 
little  promise  of  attaining  a great  vegetable 
longevity.  And  if  in  those  areas,— -priceless  as 
is  their  value,  augmenting  as  it  docs  year  by 
year, — where  royal  or  noble  ownership  has 
refused  to  barter  nature  for  silver,  and  to  cut 
up  park  into  building  ground,  nature  herself 


shows  signs  of  retiring  from  tho  strife,  does  il 
not  well  becomo  the  architect  to  ponder  how, 
as  well  as  where,  he  builds  for  the  future,  in  a. 
locality  thus  subject  to  the  very  hottest  blast  of 
natural  increment  of  density  of  abode  ? 

In  the  case  of  Kensington  House  it  is  apparent 
to  the  most  hasty  consideration  that  it  was  a 
mistake  of  irreparable  magnitude  to  build  a 
house  of  such  a character  on  so  small  an  area 
of  ground.  We  are  not  about  to  say  a word 
either  in  admiration  or  in  deprecation  of  the 
design  or  execution  of  the  house  itself.  The 
absence  of  proper  garden  and  park  is,  in  our 
judgment,  ample  reason  for  the  non-letting  of 
the  building.  If  we  only  follow  at  a modest 
distance  the  brand-new  splendour  of  New  York, 
still  we  have  houses  in  London  of  palatial 
grandeur.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  mere 
question  of  cost  or  of  rent,  large  though  it  be, 
would  have  proved  so  insoluble  as  to  involve 
the  demolition  of  a building  so  splendid,  what- 
ever be  said  of  its  taste.  But  those  who  pay 
thousands  for  rent  are  not  content  to  have  the 
traffic  of  a busy  thoroughfare  carried  on,  night 
and  day,  in  close  proximity  to  their  chambers. 

A town  house  has  its  proper  idiosyncrasy, — its 
advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  A palace 
dropped  down  alongside  of  a street,  unless  it  be 
an  Italian  street,  sinks  to  the  level  of  its  neigh- 
bours instead  of  elevating  them  to  its  own. 
We  trust  that  the  failure  of  this  costly  experi- 
ment will  not  be  without  compensation,  if  it  be 
only  to  impress  on  owners,  on  tho  profession, 
and  ou  the  public,  the  fact  that  one  of  tho  first 
necessities  of  a fine  architectural  building  is 
that  it  should  be  suited  for  its  purpose  and 
congruous  to  its  site. 

In  reply,  we  may  anticipate  the  questions, 

“ How  about  Genoa  ? — how  about  Naples  ?- 
and  other  Italian  cities  ? ” where  every  inch  of 
ground  is  so  covered  with  buildings,  including 
superb  hereditary  palaces,  as  to  leave  hardly 
room  for  a vehicle  to  pass  between  them. 

The  answer  is  ready  to  those  who  contrast 
the  climate  and  tho  size  of  Genoa  or  of  Naples 
with  those  of  London.  The  troubled  state  of 
Italy  during  the  groat  building  period  drove  the 
nobles  to  rear  their  abodes  within  the  walls  of 
their  native  cities  ; and  thus  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  every  available  foot  of  area,  and  to  the 
further  economy  of  plan  obtained  by  the  lofty 
height  of  the  palazzi.  But  the  resemblance 
between  the  small  area  comprised  within  the 
walls  of  a Mcdiasval  Italian  city,  and  the  122 
miles  (not  to  say  the  700  miles)  of  smoke- 
producing  London,  is  of  the  slightest.  On  the 
roof  or  in  the  uppermost  chambers  of  the  great 
Genoese  palaces  there  is  a fair  look-out  ovor 
mountains  and  sea  ; and  air  and  sunshine  come 
as  freely  as  they  do  to  the  cottagers  of  au 
English  village.  Again,  the  very  proximitv  of 
the  Genoese  palaces  to  one  another,  and 'the 
narrow  width  of  the  vicoli  between  them,  secures 
freedom  from  that  constant  roar  of  traffic  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  comfort 
of  a house  built  close  to  a great  London 
thoroughfare.  Tho  objections  to  the  adoption 
of  such  a mansion  as  Kensington  House  for  a. 
noble  residence  arc,  in  tho  first  instance,  noise ; 
in  the  second,  “ blacks”  and  want  of  fresh  air. 
Neither  of  these  troubles  afflicts  the  inhabitants 
of  a Genoese  palazzo. 

At  Naples,  it  is  truo  that  the  palace  is 
directly  bounded,  on  the  north  and  on  the 
west,  by  lava-paved  streets.  But  Van  Vitelli 
knew  what  he  was  about.  An  interior  corridor, 
practicable  for  carriages,  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Piazza,— a square  of  garden  recessed 
between  the  wings  of  the  palace  on  the  north, — 
so  shut  out  the  continual  clamour  of  the  streets, 
that  perfect  quiet  prevails  in  all  the  main 
apartments  of  the  palace.  The  private  suite  of 
rooms  intended  for  the  use  of  the  sovereign  are 
at  the  top  of  the  palace,  in  the  south-eastern 
corner,  opening  on  a broad  terrace, — a sort  of 
hanging  garden, — that  looks  out  over  the  bay, 
and  is  as  removed  from  the  noise  of  the  town  as 
if  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  more.  While  as 
to  atmosphere ! — no  spot  in  tho  world  is  more 
delicious. 

At  the  Royal  Palace  at  Portici,  the  main  road 
from  Naples  to  Castellamare  runs  through  a» 
archway  iu  the  palace  itself.  We  cannot  speak 
with  the  same  familiarity  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  this  palace  as  with  regard  to  those  of 
Naples  or  of  Caserta,  but  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing is  ample  to  ensuro  both  privacy  and  quiet 
to  the  occupants.  As  such,  it  was  offered  by 
King  Ferdinand  II.  for  tho  residence  of  Pope 
Pius  IX.  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  and  was 
inhabited  for  some  months  by  the  Pontiff.  The 
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portion  of  the  palace  to  the  west  of  the  road 
looks  down  through  a vista  of  gardens  to  the 
lovely  semicircle  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

To'  Naples  it  is  given  to  unite  the  convenience 
and  the  charm  of  an  urban  with  those  of  a rural 
site.  Such  cannot  be  for  a moment  said  to  be 
the  case  in  London.  Thus  site  and  area  become 
dominant  conditions  for  the  London  architect. 
And  if.  by  a lavish  outlay  of  money,  he  complies 
with  the  command  to  rear  a palace  on  an 
inadequate  site,  we  have  before  us  a striking 
comment  on  the  unwisdom  of  the  proceeding. 

The  palace  of  Fortunatns  at  Kensington  is 
not  the  only  noted  London  house  which  is  about 
to  pass  iuto  the  hands  of  the  dissectors.  Two 
houses  in  Great  Ormond-street  have  to  endure 
the  same  hard  fate.  One  very  significant  fact 
attends  on  the  demolition  of  the  latter.  It  is 
significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  bricks 
are  so  superior  to  any  that  can  now  be  pur- 
chased that  it  is  probable  that  their  second-hand 
use  will  afford  finer  brickwork  than  we  now  can 
often  see.  But  while  this  speaks  well  for  the 
old  brickmakers  (if  not  so  for  their  cheaper 
successors),  what  about  the  mortar?  What 
would  be  the  value,  for  facing  buildings,  of 
bricks  taken  from  an  old  piece  of  Roman  work, 
in  this  country,  or  from  any  structure  of 
mattoni,  old  or  new,  in  Italy  ? To  obtain  a 
whole  and  unchipped  brick  from  an  Italian 
building  would  bo  difficult.  In  the  case  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel  it  was  found  requisite  for  the 
safety  of  the  work  to  build  the  screen,  a wall 
that  divides  the  two  roadways,  solid,  and  to  cut 
out  the  arches  with  the  cold  chisel  when  the 
shield  had  advanced  far  enough  ahead.  We 
well  remember,  on  a visit  to  the  tunnel  when 
in  course  of  execution,  being  told  by  Mr.  Beam- 
ish, the  resident  engineer,  that  although  a small 
premium  was  offered  for  every  brick  that  was 
got  out  whole,  it  was  very  rarely  obtained.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  it  seemed  that  bricks  had 
been  hastily  set  close  to  tho  shield  without 
proper  cementing,  so  that  they  were  got  out,  in 
a small  parcel,  uninjured.  But  these  cases 
were  extremely  rare,  and,  as  a rule,  the  cement 
was  as  hard  as  the  bricks  which  it  united  into 
one  mass. 

Is  it  not  a matter  demanding  the  very  serious 
consideration  of  the  architect  why  it  is  the  case 
that  we  can  take  to  pieces  a brick  building  of 
fifty  or  a hundred  years  old  brick  by  brick  ? If 
it  were  set  in  cement  we  could  not,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  think  of  so  doing.  If  it  were  Roman 
work,  in  spite  of  the  disintegrating  action  of 
the  work  of  time  for  fourteen  centuries,  we 
could  not  do  so.  If  it  were  brick  and  mortar 
of  a few  years  old,  built  as  the  Italian  architect 
builds  to-day,  with  lime  mortar,  we  could  not 
do  so.  The  author  of  a useful  little  book  on 
“Joints  made  and  used  by  Builders,”  to  which 
we  recently  called  attention,  remarks,  “ Being 
formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  every  block, 
brick,  timber,  slate,  or  piece  of  material,  howso- 
ever united,  joints  are  well-nigh  ubiquitous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  form  a large 
part  of  tho  workmanship  of  an  edifice,  and 
that,  in  fact,  good  workmanship  must  in  all 
cases  be  synonymous  with  good  jointing.”  That, 
no  doubt,  is  true.  But,  in  a case  where  any 
material  of  the  nature  of  cement  is  used  to 
form  a compact  and  immovable  joint,  the  ques- 
tion of  material  is  as  important  as  that  of  work- 
manship. It  is,  we  suggest,  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  that  we  should  be  content  to  make 
such  a use  of  lime  for  the  jointing  of  brickwork 
as  never  to  effect  perfect  cementation,  while 
the  very  same  material,  at  no  increase  of  ex- 
pense, but  only  by  reverting  to  the  ancient 
Roman  mode  of  using  it,  will  so  bind  together 
and  unite  a brick  structure  as  to  give  it  almost 
the  strength  and  durability  of  a monolith. 


Workmen’s  Dwellings.  —Tho  Workmen’s 
Dwellings  Committee  has  adopted  its  report, 
and  is  now  about  to  hold  a final  meeting.  It  is 
said  that  their  report  deals  in  a thorough-going 
manner  with  the  subject  of  workmen’s  dwellings 
in  London,  and  it  proposes  the  consolidation  of 
the  Acts  having  reference  to  this  question,  the 
more  stringent  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws, 
and  the  establishment  of  cheap  workmen’s 
trains,  which  would  admit  of  artisans  living  at 
greater  distances  from  their  employment  than 
is  possible  at  present.  Sir  R.  Cross  entirely 
agrees  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
as  to  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  his  own 
legislation  on  this  subject,  and  as  to  tho  desira- 
bility of  strengthening  Mr.  Torrens’s  Act. — 
Standard. 


THE  DOMED  CHURCHES  OF  CHARENTE. 

THE  “ SHAEPE  MEMORIAL  ” VOLUME. 

The  book  which  has  been  got  up  by  the 
Architectural  Association  as  a memorial  at  once 
of  their  visit  to  the  churches  of  the  Charente 
district  in  1875,  and  of  the  friend  who  con- 
ducted the  excursion,  has  at  last  been  issued 
after  what  appears  a very  long  delay  to  some, 
at  all  events,  of  its  subscribers.  The  volume,*  j 
now  that  it  has  appeared,  is  certainly  a beautiful 
one,  both  in  regard  to  the  illustrations  contained 
in  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  bound  and 
printed,  though  it  is  a pity  that  it  has  been 
allowed  to  be  so  long  in  hand  that  some  of  the 
interest  which  would  unquestionably  have  been 
felt  about  it  has  unavoidably  evaporated. 

Mr.  Sharpe’s  name  and  career  are  too  familiar 
to  all  our  readers  to  need  recapitulation  here. 
A short  memoir  prefixed  to  the  volume  before 
us  serves  as  a memorandum  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  peculiarly  energetic  character,  and  the 
variety  of  matters  into  which  he  successively  or 
at  times  simultaneously  threw  himself,  almost 
always  carrying  out  successfully  what  he  under- 
took. His  most  important  work  is  certainly  his 
“ Architectural  Parallels,”  in  which  he  brought 
the  illustration  of  Gothic  architecture  to  the 
highest  perfection,  and  produced  a volume  which 
will  always  remain  among  the  most  complete 
and  thoroughly  creditable  productions  of  English 
illustrative  architecture.  His  other  works  have 
been  noticed  by  us  from  time  to  time,  those 
especially  on  the  elucidation  of  Cistercian  archi- 
tecture, in  which  he  took  special  interest, 
though  some  of  his  views  in  regard  to  Cistercian 
archaeology  have  been  questioned,  not  without 
good  reason.  But  Mr.  Sharpe’s  energies  were 
displayed  also  in  lines  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  archaeology;  he  was  an  excellent  adminis- 
trator of  work  and  workmen,  and  was,  in  several 
cases,  railway  contractor,  railway  manager,  and 
then  railway  owner,  and  seems  to  have  had 
the  faculty  both  of  carrying  through  work  of 
this  kind,  and  of  making  it  pay, — an  even  more 
valuable  quality.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
work  which  ultimately  led  to  his  being  com- 
memorated in  the  book  before  us  was  taken  up 
by  him  in  1870,  when  he  induced  a considerable 
number  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  to  accompany  him  in  a tour  among 
the  churches  of  Lincolnshire,  he  acting  as 
“guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,”  throughout. 
No  excursion  of  the  kind  could  have  been  more 
successful ; perfect  weather,  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  everything,  and  much  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  and  others  connected  with 
the  churches  that  were  visited,  combined  with 
the  real  interest  of  tho  architecture  visited,  and 
the  healthy  stimulus  of  a kind  of  rivalry  in  hard 
work  in  the  way  of  sketching  and  measuring, 
made  this  a most  pleasant  and  to  many  of  the 
party  a memorable  week ; but  nothing  contri- 
buted more  to  the  success  of  the  expedition 
than  the  pleasant  genial  manner  of  its  conductor, 
of  whom  it  was  remarked  that  not  only  could  he 
give  the  party  (mostly  young  men)  a great  deal 
of  information  on  Gothic  architecture  gathered 
in  the  course  of  many  years’  study,  but  that  he 
had  retained  the  happy  faculty  of  being  himself 
young  with  the  young,  and  was  one  of  the 
gayest  of  the  party  throughout.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  accompanied  him  in 
various  years  to  different  sites  of  architectural 
interest  felt  an  affection  for  his  memory,  which 
is  testified  in  a very  suitable  manner  by  the 
publication,  by  subscription  of  those  interested 
in  it,  of  this  volume  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  first  excursion  of  the  Association  which  he 
conducted  out  of  England,  and  which,  as  it  un- 
happily turned  out,  was  to  be  the  last  which  he 
was  to  make.  It  is  pleasantly  significant  of  the 
feeling  with  which  this  memorial  volume  has 
been  got  up,  that  the  names  of  the  members 
who  have  practically  assisted  in  making  the 
various  drawings  are  by  their  own  wish  left 
without  record,  they  considering  that  “they 
have  merely  acted  for  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  profession  of 
architects,  and  many  others,  who  desired  to 
show  that  they  had  felt  the  influence  and  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  Edmund  Sharpe  ” : a feeling 
which  is  honourable  both  to  those  who  have 
executed  the  memorial  and  to  him  in  whose 
memory  it  has  been  done. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  interest, 

* 4-  Visit  to  the  Domed  Churches  of  Charente,  France, 
b_v  the  Architectural  Association  of  London,  in  the  year 
187o.  Published  as  a Memorial  to  Edmund  Sharpe.  With 
an  Historical  and  Descriptive  Text,  illustrated  by  sixtr 
photo-lithographed  plates. 


both  historical  and  aesthetic,  of  the  chapter  of 
architecture  illustrated  in  the  fifty-nine  plates 
of  this  book.  As  to  the  precise  reasons  for  this 
peculiar  development  of  quasi-Byzantine  archi- 
tecture in  one  district  of  France,  there  are 
various  opinions,  none  of  which  can  now  be 
brought  to  any  test  of  historical  truth.  The 
editors  have  prefaced  the  volume  with  some 
account  of  the  architecture  of  Charente  gene- 
rally, and  of  its  probable  history,  which  is  chiefly 
a reswnii  of  what  Mr.  Sharpe  himself  said  at  the 
lecture  that  he  gave  in  London  in  June,  1876, 
when  he  described  the  excursion  and  dwelt  on 
the  main  points  of  the  architecture,  before  a 
large  audience,  which  included  a good  many 
well-known  archaeologists  and  amateurs  as  well 
as  members  of  the  architectural  profession ; and 
which,  by  dint  of  the  exertions  of  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  in  enlarging  their 
sketches  for  the  purpose,  was  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  drawings  such  as  has  rarely  been 
seen  at  an  architectural  lecture.*  Mr.  Sharpe 
on  that  occasion  commenced  by  referring  to 
that  remarkable  event  in  architecture,  the 
building  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  to  the  reproduction  of  its 
leading  features  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  connect- 
ing this  latter  with  the  building  of  the  well- 
known  church  at  Perigueux  ; but  what  especial 
influence  drove  the  forms  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture in  the  direction  of  this  particular  pro- 
vince of  France  can  hardly  now  be  matter  for 
anything  more  than  conjecture.  The  interest- 
ing fact  remains,  however,  that  we  have  in  this 
district  of  Charente  above  400  churches  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  which  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  design  and  methods  of  construction 
is  evident,  more  especially  in  the  use  of  the 
domed  roof  instead  of  the  cross  vault  of  ordinary 
Romanesque  architecture.  This  form  is  tho 
more  interesting  from  its  comparatively  fugitive 
character.  It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of 
being  worked  out  into  a very  fine  and  complete 
style ; but  it  was  elbowed  out  of  existence  by 
the  close  of  the  century,  by  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  the  completely  vertical  style  of  pointed 
and  vaulted  Gothic,  which  harmonised  better 
with  the  enthusiastic  and  aspiring  spirit  under 
which  Mediaeval  architecture  proper  was  origi- 
nated and  brought  to  perfection. 

Of  the  west  fronts  of  the  churches  given  in 
this  volume  there  are  two  types;  those  (un- 
doubtedly the  earlier)  in  which  the  tendency  is 
towards  a vertical  treatment,  the  front  being 
divided  into  strips  vertically  by  long  engaged 
shafts  running  up  a great  portion  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  front,  and  running  through  tho 
horizontal  bands  of  ornament  or  moulding 
which  may  cross  the  front,  just  as  in  later 
Gothic  the  vaulting  shafts  run  through  the 
triforium  string-courses ; there  is  the  other,  in 
which  these  large  shafts  have  disappeared,  and 
in  which  the  front  shows  a large  door-arch,  with 
perhaps  a smaller  ornamental  wall-arch  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  above  this  one  or  more 
tiers  of  smaller  wall-arcading  running  across 
the  front.  Most  of  the  west  fronts  drawn  in 
the  volume  can  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of 
these  types ; the  first-mentioned  type  is,  how- 
ever, only  represented  by  three  examples, 
Angouleme,  Roulet,  and  Lanville.  It  may  seem 
strange,  after  we  have  been  speaking  of  this 
style  of  domed  architecture  being  thrust  out  by 
the  vertical  Gothic,  to  speak  of  the  west  fronts 
with  vertical  features  as  the  oldest ; but  the 
explanation  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
studies  the  drawings.  It  is  this,  that  in  such  a 
front  as  that  of  Angouleme,  for  instance,  tho 
long  three-quarter  wall-shafts,  with  high  carved 
capitals  showing  square  abaci,  and  tho  remains 
of  a volute  at  the  angles,  are  not  in  reality  the 
first  beginnings  of  vertical  Gothic  features,  but 
rather  the  last  reminiscence  of  the  Roman 
Classic  arcade, — greatly  attenuated,  it  is  true, 
but  yet  still  retaining  distinct  traces  of  its 
Classic  character,  more  especially  in  the  archi- 
volt,  with  its  flat  face  and  soffit  and  unmoulded 
arris,  and  in  the  high  square  projecting  base  on 
which  the  shaft  stands ; and  there  is  something 
not  easily  describable  in  the  whole  appearance 
of  this  architectural  feature  as  seen  in  the  in- 
stances named,  but  pre-eminently  in  that  of 
Angouleme,  which  clearly  indicates  that  it  has 
little  affinity  with  the  Gothic  spirit  of  building. 
In  the  other  class  of  front,  as  seen,  for  instance, 
in  La  Palud  and  Bourg  Charente,  although 
there  is  more  marked  horizontality  of  division,  we 
find  that  details  and  a feeling  distinctly  Gothic 
are  to  be  discerned  ; the  archivolts  are  recessed 

* This  address  by  Mr.  Sharpe  will  be  found  in  extenio 
in  our  volume  for  1870  (rxxiv.),  p.  632, 
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in  receding  planes  (the  most  marked,  perhaps, 
of  all  distinctions  between  Gothic  and  Classic 
principle  in  building),  and  the  feeling  for  repe- 
tition and  multiplicity  0f  parts  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic  of  Mediaeval  architecture  begins  to 
show  itself.  This  apparent  verticality,  which 
is  really  anti-Gothic  and  not  Gothic,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  points  to  be  noticed  in  studying 
these  illustrations.  This  remarkable  struggle 
between  Classic  and  Gothic  ideas  is  shown  in 
another  manner  in  the  eastern  apse  at  Plassac, 
where,  again,  there  is  the  arch  with  the  flat 
soffit  in  the  wall  arcading,  but  the  manner  in 
which  the  longer  shaft  runs  through  the  caps 
of  the  wall-arcade  to  the  cornice  is  more  sug- 
gestive of  Gothic  feeling,  as  also  the  way  in 
which  the  three  shafts,  this  long  one  and  the 
arcade  shaft  on  either  side  of  it,  show  symptoms 
of  blending  into  a “ pier.”  The  function  of 
the  long  shaft  in  the  apse  of  Plassac  is,  how- 
ever, really  that  of  the  buttress,  but  before  it 
has  put  on  the  slightest  semblance  of  the 
buttress  form. 

Another  point  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Charente  domed  churches  which  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  illustrations,  and  to  which  special 
attention  is  directed  in  the  text,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  pendentives  of  the  domes  and  the 
maimer  in  which  they  are  set  on  the  supporting 
arches.  This  becomes  a curious  problem,  for  in 
a,  good  many  cases  the  arches  which  carry  the 
domes  are  pointed,  and,  of  course,  do  not  lend 
themselves  with  precision  to  the  lines  of  a pen- 
dentive circular  on  plan.  The  difliculty  is  met 
in  several  cases  by  the  shaping  of  the  voussoirs 
of  the  arches  so  as  to  enlarge  towards  their 
extrados  in  such  proportion  as  to  meet  pretty 
fairly  the  curve  of  the  pendentive,  which,  in 
some  cases,  at  any  rate,  is  probably  also  a little 
doctored  to  assist  in  meeting  the  voussoirs.  This 
is  not  by  any  means  scientific  construction,  it  is 
“fudging,”  in  fact,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  practical  effort  to  overcome  a 
difficulty  which  veiy  likely,  in  the  earlier  cases 
at  least,  was  not  recognised  till  the  actual  point 
in  the  building  was  arrived  at  where  it  made 
itself  felt.  At  St.  Annand  de  Boixe  a curious 
variation  occurs,  as  here  the  pendentive  curve 
springs  entirely  from  the  extrados  of  the 
voussoirs,  which  are  perfectly  flat  on  their  sur- 
face ; and  the  pendentive,  which  appears  to  be 
got  on  to  the  arches  somehow,  by  rale  of  thumb, 
without  any  apparent  adjustment,  is  carried  up 
three  or  four  courses  above  the  arch,  forming  a 
kind  of  drum  growing  imperceptibly  out  of  the 
four  pendentives.  At  Roxxlet  and  Montbron  are 
to  be  seen  octagonal  cupolas,  with  a semicircular 
squinch  across  the  angles,  carrying  the  alter- 
nate faces  of  the  cupola. 

No  praise  could  well  be  too  high  for  the 
grand  and  massive  character  of  some  of  the 
interiors  which  are  shown  in  admirably  drawn 
perspective  views.  The  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  entirely  bare  of  ornamental  detail  serves 
only  to  make  them  the  more  suggestive  to  the 
architectural  student,  who  may  see  in  them 
the  outlines  of  grand  architectural  composi- 
tion which  he  could  till  up  in  many  different 
ways  in  detail,  according  to  the  promptings  of 
his  fancy.  It  would  not  be  bad  practice  for 
young  students  to  give  them  one  or  two  of  these 
interiors,  with  their  bare  walls  and  pilasters  and 
plain  bell  capitals,  to  add  decoration  to  in  a 
suitable  spirit.  The  caps  in  some  of  these  are 
very  curious,  for  they  seem  literally  like  the 
“ bell  ” of  a Classic  capital  with  the  leaves 
stripped  off. 

The  external  finish  of  the  principal  cupolas, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  district,  and  very  con- 
siderably resembles  a pine-apple,  is  not  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  though  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  which  architectui’o 
has  invented.  Its  resemblance  in  general 
appearance  and  proportion  to  some  of  the 
towers  or  turrets  prevalent  in  Hindoo  architec- 
ture,  is  curious,  though  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  purely  accidental.  The  towers  at  AngoulSme, 
it  may  be  observed,  bear,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  strong  i-esemblanee  to  the  typical  form  of 
Italian  campanile  with  successive  stages  of 
window  openings  increasing  in  number,  though 
the  treatment  has  moroof  massiveness  and  less 
grace  and  refinement  than  were  attained  in  the 
Italian  structures. 

The  ornamental  details  given,  which  are 
tolerably  numerous,  are  as  suggestive  as  the 
buildings  considered  en  masse.  The  capitals 
play  all  kinds  of  variations  on  types  of  orna- 
ment which  at  one  time  recal  Classic  work,  at 
another  suggest  the  future  development  of 
•Gothic  detail.  In  one  of  the  capitals  from 
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Cellefrouin  (plate  13),  wo  see  a capital  deco- 
rated with  twisted  stalks,  from  which  sprout 
leaves  which  are  almost  precisely  like  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament  treated  with  the 
freedom  of  natural  growth,  and  thus  given 
quite  a new  expression.  In  the  rich  impost 
from  Lanville  (plate  30),  a remarkably  broad 
and  fine  effect  is  produced  by  a mass  of  foliage, 
which  is  really  another  modification  of  that 
apparently  immortal  Greek  ornament,  looking 
as  if  it  had  run  to  seed  and  sprouted  in  the 
wildest  luxuriance,  as  a layer  of  architectural 
vegetation  covering  the  whole  surface  of  a 
series  of  receding  capitals.  The  most  curious 
animal  forms  appear,  twined  about  with  con- 
ventional foliage  after  the  Byzantine  manner,  or 
sometimes  representing  scenes  of  the  chase 
evidently  intended  to  be  as  realistic  and  spirited 
as  the  executants  could  make  them.  Some  of 
the  strangest  details  are  from  Cellefrouin,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  styles  appear  to  be  ending 
and  beginning.  The  Classic  cantilever,  with  a 
characteristic  treatment,  appears  side  by  side 
with  Byzantine  leaf -carving  and  with  an  inchoate 
form  of  the  dogtooth  ornament ; and  an  in- 
tersecting arcade  (plate  45)  offers  the  most 
singular  combination  of  light  coupled  shafts 
completely  Gothic  in  feeling  (though  with  a 
capital  such  as  we  have  seen  nowhere  else), 
with  a heavy  intersecting  arcade  of  arches  with 
flat  faces  and  soffits,  and  not  a particle  of  orna- 
ment of  any  kind  to  lighten  them.  Two  or 
three  of  the  carved  doorways  of  many  orders 
resemble  the  richest  Norman  work ; but  with 
forms  and  combinations  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Altogether  the  book  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  we  are  only  disposed  to  regret  that  its  cir- 
culation is  restricted  to  the  subscribers,  and 
that  it  is  not  open  to  public  purchase.  We 
hope  that  copies  will  be  bought  for  the  leading 
libraries ; it  is  certainly  a book  which  ought  to 
be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  to  architec- 
tural students. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  'PROTECTION 
OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  J.  Bryce, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Morris  (one  of  the  lion,  secre- 
taries) read  the  annual  report,  which  recorded 
that  the  committee  had  had  to  protest  against 
several  schemes  for  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
mere  unnecessary  or  wanton  destruction  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  society  was  extending 
its  operations  to  many  of  the  ancient  cities  on 
the  Continent,  and  they  were  endeavouring  to 
spread  a desire  for  the  protection  of  that  which 
was  ancient  and  beautiful. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  society  had  no  desire  to  pre- 
serve anything  not  worthy  of  preservation ; 
they  -wished  to  prevent  the  repairing  and  restora- 
tion of  old  buildings  in  such  a stylo  of  repro- 
duction as  to  represent  a lie.  The  society  at 
its  annual  meetings  generally  laboured  under 
the  difficulty  of  having  an  educated  and  refined 
audience,  whose  sympathies  were  generally  in 
accord  with  the  society’s  object.  He  thought 
it  would  be  a good  thing  if  they  could  get  some 
of  the  local  architects  and  some  of  the  old 
churchwardens,  whose  chief  ambition  was  to 
see  how  they  could  utilise  some  of  the  old 
materials  of  ancient  buildings  in  carrying  out 
what  they  considered  would  be  good  local  im- 
provements. He  contended  that  ancient  build- 
ings and  monuments  belonged  to  the  nation, 
and  that  no  local  or  private  authority  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  destroy  them.  He  hoped 
that  the  proposed  Bill  of  Mr.  Lefevrc  would 
embody  this  principle.  He  was  in  favour  of 
having  local  societies  in  connexion  with  the 
central  committee  spread  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  C.  Kegan  Paul  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried.  The  following  resolutions 
were  also  agreed  to,  the  first  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  : — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  efforts 
should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  guardians  or 
owners  of  our  ancient  buildings  that  it  is  their  duty 
and  obligation  to  cause  to  be  done  to  them  all  such 
repairs  as  will  suffice  to  preserve  them  from  falling 
into  ruin  or  decay. 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  attempt 
to  reproduce  the  features  of  a bygone  style  in  the 
reparation  of  ancient  buildings  is  impossible  to  be 
successful,  and  must  of  necessity  seriously  injure 
such  buildings  as  have  to  undergo  the  operation 
both  as  regards  their  artistic  and  historical 
interest.” 
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“CLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE.” 

This  is  the  volume  by  Messrs.  Roger  Smith 
and  J.  Slater,  which  forms  one  number  of  the 
Illustrated  Art  Handbook  scries,*  and  concern- 
ing which  we  made  a slight  complaint  before, 
that  the  two  books  were  published  in  their 
wrong  order,  and  that  the  Classic  architecture 
volume,  forming,  as  it  must  do,  the  necessary 
preface  to  Gothic  architecture,  ought  to  have 
been  produced  first.  However,  the  volume  on 
Classic  architecture  is  better  late  than  never. 

In  the  introduction,  architecture  is  described 
as  “building  at  its  best,”  which  is  too  vague  for 
a definition,  but  not  a bad  characterisation. 
The  author  (we  must  speak  of  the  authorship  in 
the  singular  number  for  convenience)  suggests 
the  division  of  all  architecture  into  four  broadly- 
marked  groups, — the  trabeated  columnar,  the 
round  arched  (whether  columnar  or  not),  the 
pointed-arched,  and  the  imitative  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance  and  succeeding  period,  which 
latter  is  marked  also  “ by  that  luxury,  com- 
plexity, and  ostentation  which,  with  other 
qualities,  are  well  comprehended  under  the 
epithet  modern.”  This  method  of  classifying 
modern  architecture  is,  we  should  suggest,  a good 
deal  too  simple  for  the  complexity  of  the  subject ; 
but  as  the  present  volume  is  not  really  con- 
cerned with  Renaissance  architecture,  but  only 
with  the  true  Classic  stylos,  the  point  may  be 
passed  over  here.  A further  classification  is 
made  in  regard  to  the  elements  of  building, 
which  are  divided  into  (1)  floor  or  plan,  (2) 
walls,  (3)  roof,  (4)  openings,  (5)  columns,  (6) 
ornaments,  and  (7)  distinctive  character.  This 
is  a very  unsatisfactory  and  loosely-expressed 
classification.  “Columns”  should  have  been 
“ piers,”  or  “ supports,”  which  is  obviously 
what  is  really  meant,  and  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  this  part  of  the  classification  can  be 
accepted  as  generally  applicable.  “ Distinctive 
character  ” is  too  vague  an  attribute  to  be 
classed  as  a separate  quality ; it  is,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  defined  at  all,  in  a great  measure 
inherent  in  the  differences  and  peculiarities  of 
the  other  portions  already  classed.  The  author 
proceeds  rightly  to  point  out  that  the  method  of 
covering  openings  exercises  a most  important 
effect  on  the  style  of  a building,  but  the  confusion 
of  expression  between  “pier,”  and  “column,” 
which  is  continued  throughout  the  book,  is  one 
that  should  not  occur  in  a small  text-book.  We 
should  also  question  the  assertion  that  the 
Greek  temples  were  designed  chiefly  for  external 
effect,  and  to  please  those  who  examined  them 
from  without.  The  Greek  architecture  was  less 
purely  internal  than  the  Egyptian,  certainly, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  can  judge 
better  of  the  exterior  aspect  than  of  the  inte- 
rior from  the  ruined  remnants  of  the  temples, 
and  for  ourselves  we  should  hesitate  very  much 
to  assert  that  Greek  architecture  was  not  in 
fact  and  in  intention  as  effective  and  complete 
internally  as  externally,  when  in  its  normal  state 
of  decoration  and  lighting. 

The  leading  features  of  the  main  styles 
treated  of  are  well  illustrated,  however,  both  in 
description  and  in  numerous  engravings,  three 
or  four  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
as  specimens  of  the  style  in  which  the  small 
volume  is  illustrated.  Tho  author  includes 
Hindoo  architecture  in  his  subject,  which  we 
are  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  regards  as  an 
allied  branch  of  Classic  architecture;  and 
though  no  explanation  is  offered  on  this  head,  the 
small  bit  of  quasi-Greek  ornament  from  Alla- 
habad (wonderfully  Greek,  considering  its 
locality)  may  be  taken  as  a kind  of  practical 
justification  of  this  classification  of  Hindoo 
architecture.  This  chapter  is  preceded  by  that 
on  Egypt  and  Assyria  (due  regard  being  had  to 
the  hints  of  Greek  style  foreshadowed  in 
Assyrian  detail,  capitals,  &c.),  and  followed  by 
that  on  Greek  architecture,  which  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  book. 
How  a writer  on  this  subject  treats  Greek 
architecture  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a test 
of  the  fitness  of  a book  to  form  a guide  and 
text-book  to  Classic  architecture.  This  portion 
of  the  work  is,  in  the  main,  eminently  satis- 
factory. There  are  only  two  points  to  which 
we  should  be  disposed  to  take  a little  exception ; 
one  is  the  statement  that  the  alteration  of  the 
heights  of  members  of  the  architecture  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  effect  of  perspective  was 
“demonstrated”  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  in  his 


* Architecture,  Classicand  Early  Christian.  By  T. Roger 
Smith,  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  College, 
London,  and  John  Slater,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  London: 
Sampson  Low  & Co.  1882. 
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work  on  the  “ Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient 
Architecture  ” ; our  opinion,  as  previously 
expressed,  is  that  the  author  of  that  book  failed 
to  “demonstrate”  simply  because  he  tried  to 
prove  too  much.  That  the  Greeks  should  have 
altered  the  dimensions  of  the  upper  members  of 
their  architecture  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
perspective  diminution  of  them  as  they  receded 
from  the  eye  is  exceedingly  reasonable  and 
exceedingly  probable ; but  Mr.  Pennethome 
claimed  to  have  proved  the  connexion  of  this 
practice  with  an  adherence  to  minute  and 
pedantic  observation  a of  proportion  such  as  would 
have  been  quite  ineffective  and  unmeasurable  by 
the  eye  in  practice,  and  the  apparent  proofs  of 
which  would  only  be  obtained  by  the  assumption 
of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  method  of  the  Greek 
architects  for  which  there  was  no  substantial 
proof  forthcoming,  and  which  involved,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  author  of  a very 
elaborate  and  deeply-considered  book,  the  pre- 
supposition of  some  of  what  we  can  only  call 
absurdities.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Penrose’s 
book  on  the  optical  refinements  of  the  Parthenon 
of  which  this  can  be  said,  and,  therefore,  we 
object  to  see  the  two  things  classed  together. 
The  other  point  which  we  should  put  a note  of 
interrogation  to  is  the  rather  too  positive 
assumption  of  the  constructive  wooden  origin 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Parthenon  details 
(triglyphs,  mutules,  gutta?),  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  extraordinary  art  by  which  these 
details,  even  if  they  were  purely  wooden  in 
their  Origin,  were  refined  by  the  Greek  archi- 
tects into  apparently  masonic  features.  The 
triglyph  is  no  doubt  remotely  connected  with 
timber  architecture ; whether  the  mutules  and 
guttffi  are  so  seems  to  us  more  doubtful,  and 
the  connexion,  at  all  events,  is  very  distant. 
This  part  of  the  subject  should  have  been 
given  with  more  qualification.  The  fact  of  the 
inutules  being  at  a different  slope  from  that  of 
the  roof  even  at  the  sides,  and  being  carried 
round  the  ends  where  there  is  no  pretence  for 
this  suggestion,  is  conclusive  at  least  that  all 
idea  of  reference  to  timber  construction  had 
evaporated  before  the  details  got  into  the  shape 
in  which  we  know  them. 

The  general  description  of  the  Greek  styles 

is,  however,  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as 
could  well  be  in  so  small  a compass,  and  is  what 
we  may  call  profusely  illustrated  for  a book  of 
this  size  and  price.  In  regard  to  Greek  orna- 
ment, there  is,  indeed,  fuller  and  better  illus- 
tration given  than  we  have  often  seen  in  much 
larger  works,  and  the  author  keeps  before  the 
mind  of  his  reader  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
temples  were  tolerably  profusely  ornamented, 
by  giving  all  the  drawings  of  the  temples  and 
parts  of  them,  when  at  all  large  enough,  with 
indications  of  ornament  in  the  portions  where 
no  doubt  it  did  exist  as  painted  decoration.  On 
a small-scale  engraving,  it  is  true,  this  gives  a 
false  impression  to  the  eye,  because  the  orna- 
ment in  that  case  shows  by  comparison  a much 
greater  relative  prominence  than  it  would  have 
shown  in  reality;  but  this  method,  nevertheless, 
helps  to  keep  before  the  reader’s  eye  and 
memory  the  fact  that  the  Parthenon  was  not 
an  undecorated  mass  of  white  marble.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  one  very  beautiful  point  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  ornament  to  its  posi- 
tion in  Greek  work,  and  one  which,  as  the 
author  truly  says,  is  seldom  pointed  out,  viz., 
that  the  outline  of  the  ornament  applied  to  a 
moulding  to  enrich  it  is  generally  similar  to 
sometimes  identical  with,  the  outline  formed  by 
the  profile  of  the  moulding  itself,— a fact  highlv 
characteristic  of  that  sense  of  logical  relation- 
ship of  parts  in  which  the  Greek  architectural 
designers  were  so  pre-eminent.  In  speaking  of 
Roman  ornament,  the  coarseness  of  which  both 
in  regard  to  decorative  ornament  and  mould- 
ings, when  compared  with  Greek  work,  is  duly 
pointed  out,  the  author  misses,  however, 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  relation  between 
much  of  Roman  ornament  and  its  Greek 
originals,  namely,  that  the  Romans  carved  in 
relief,  and  thus  brought  into  overdue  promi- 
nence and  importance,  ornament  which  the 
Greek  only  painted  on  the  surface.  Hence  the 
comparatively  over-rich  and  “pie-crust”  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  more  sumptuous  Roman 
examples. 

Roman  architecture  is,  however,  very  fully 
treated  and  illustrated  in  the  space  allotted  to 

it,  and  the  progress  through  the  Roman  basilica 
architecture  to  the  Romanesque  which  forms 
the  link  between  Classic  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  sufficiently  exemplified.  We  give  one 
•f  the  illustrations  of  the  basilica  interior,  that 


of  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls,*  whichforms  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  those  buildings  in  which 
the  Classic  forms  of  architecture  began  to  put 
on  the  Christian  spirit  which  was  destined  to 
work  itself  out  eventually  into  the  complete 
form  of  the  Mediaeval  church.  The  outline 
perspective  view  of  St.  Semin*  at  Toulouse 
forms  a fine  and  characteristic  example  of  the 
period  when  the  reminiscence  of  Classic  forms 
was  still  strongly  manifested  in  a type  of 
building  which,  nevertheless,  had  begun  to 
exhibit  that  greater  elaboration  and  multi- 
plicity of  design  which  is  one  of  the  main 
distinctions  of  Mediaeval  as  compared  with 
Classic  building.  The  progress  of  detail  from 
the  Roman  to  the  Medueval  spirit  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  doorway  from  the  Romanesque 
church  at  Koesfeld,*  which  forms  the  third  of  the 
illustrations  we  have  selected,  where  the  pecu- 
liarly Mediaeval  feature  of  the  receding  planes 
of  the  arch  mouldings  is  seen  combined  with 
details  which  still  display  a distinct  reference 
to  Classic  types.  In  the  Byzantine  capital  from 
San  Michele  at  Ravenna  * the  Gothic  spirit  in 
detail  has  become  nearly  predominant,  the  orna- 
ment of  the  centre  portion  of  the  capital, 
though  undoubtedly  derived  originally  from 
Roman  scroll  ornament,  has  here  lost  almost  all 
trace  of  its  Classic  origin ; but  the  trace  of  this 
is  still  distinctly  seen  in  the  marginal  orna- 
ment, which  has  an  obvious  and  unmistakable 
reference  to  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament, 
though  treated  with  a freedom  and  irregularity 
quite  at  variance  with  the  traditions  of  Classic 
art.  These  illustrations  serve  to  indicate  with 
how  much  judgment  the  examples  have  been 
selected  as  typical  of  the  prominent  historical 
changes  which  architecture  in  this  transition 
period  was  passing  through.  Below  the  bell  of 
the  capital,  in  the  last  illustration,  the  bands 
which  form  the  necking  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a rough  and  rather  coarse  survival  of  the 
delicate  and  refined  annulet  ornament  of  the 
Doric  column. 

We  may  congratulate  Professor  Smith  and 
his  coadjutor  on  the  production  of  a volume 
which  forms  a very  useful  popular  guide-book 
to  the  portion  of  architectural  history  of  which 
it  treats. 


THE  MOSCOW  EXHIBITION. 

The  exhibition  which  was  recently  opened  in 
the  old  capital  of  Russia  is  unanimously  reported 
to  be  a success  far  beyond  the  expectations  of 
its  promoters.  It  is  really  the  first  general  ex- 
hibition of  industry  and  art  in  Russia.  The 
opening-day  sufficed  to  show  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  population  regarded  the  enter- 
prise. The  inaugural  ceremony  attracted  many 
thousands  of  spectators,  and  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  appeared  as  representative  of  the 
Czar  at  the  opening,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Prince  Eugene,  of  Leuchtenberg.  On  their  way 
to  the  exhibition  building  these  princes  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  multitude  who 
lined  the  streets,  as  well  as  by  the  crowds 
assembled  near  the  Kremlin,  in  the  exhibition, 
and  afterwards  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 
The  enthusiasm  was  repeated  on  the  following 
day  along  the  whole  route,  several  miles  in 
length  from  the  Kremlin  to  the  exhibition 
grouqds.  On  the  opening  day  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  who  appeared  in  the  new  Russian 
National  uniform,  was  present  not  only  at  the 
religious  service  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Makarius,  but  at  the  concert  at  which  Ruben- 
stein’s  new  “Russian  Symphony,”  comprising 
all  the  local  popular  airs  of  Russia,  was  per- 
formed in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The  exhi- 
bition, of  which  the  Grand  Duke  subsequently 
took  a first  inspection,  is  purely  one  of  Russian 
products  and  manufactures.  It  is  described  as 
one  of  extraordinary  extent  and  variety.  The 
number  of  visitors  has  been  very  large  every 
day  since  it  opened. 


^ Darlaston,  Staffordshire.  — Mr.  Edward 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  London  and  Birmingham, 
has  been  called  in  professionally  by  the  local 
board  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  method  of 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  their  town,  to 
prevent  the  Birmingham  Corporation  taking 
their  threatened  proceedings  under  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  in  consequence  of  the  river 
Tame  being  polluted  by  their  sewage  flowing 
into  that  river. 


* See  p.  746. 


THE  TOWN  BUILDINGS  OP  THE 
FUTURE. 

The  chief  preliminary  observation  in  conver- 
sation of  Englishmen  is  usnally  considered  to  bo 
an  inquiry  or  remark  as  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  an  almost  equally  common  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  present  day  may  be  said  to 
bo  the  increasing  size  of  our  largo  cities.  This 
increase,  indeed,  is  a fact  which  has  already  had 
wide  social  and  political  influences,  and  the  sub- 
ject in  this  aspect  is  ono  of  deep  interest  to  all 
who  bestow  any  thought  upon  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  the  country.  It  is  hardly 
less  interesting,  however,  to  consider  some  of 
the  probable  effects  of  the  present  size  of  our 
towns,  and  of  their  certain  increase  in  the  future, 
upon  the  character  of  our  buildings,  and  changes 
in  the  stylo  and  nature  of  the  structures  of  our 
cities  must  necessarily  have  an  influence  on  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  and  character  of 
those  who  live  in  them. 

The  main  tendency  of  the  future  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enlarged  area  of  our  towns  must 
necessarily  be  not  only  an  attempt  to  make  the 
outskirts  as  accessible  as  possible  to  the  centres, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  further  enlargement  of 
towns  and  the  consequent  lengthening  of 
distances.  It  is  clear  that  towns  will  go  on 
increasing  in  area  without  much  check  for  a 
comparatively  long  period,  but  a time  must 
arrive  when  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants 
is,  if  possible,  not  to  go  further  but  to 
utiliso  so  much  of  the  space  as  is  already 
built  over  more  than  is  done  at  present. 
The  increase  in  area  must  necessarily  con- 
tinue ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  a contrary 
influence  strengthens  and  increases.  At  such 
time  towns  begin  largely  to  increase  in  height, 
and  it  is  in  an  increase  in  the  height  of  our 
town  houses  that  the  increase  of  the  future  is 
suro  to  be  most  marked.  Our  only  surprise  is 
that  altitude  of  buildings  has  not  become  a 
more  distinctive  feature  of  the  age  beforo 
this  than  it  has  done.  But,  as  it  is,  signs 
are  not  wanting  that  a tendency  in  this 
direction  is  growing  up,  and  we  have  very 
little  doubt  that  from  year  to  year  it 
will  become  more  marked,  and  will  become  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  buildings  of  a not 
very  distant  age  ; for  there  can  be  no  question 
that  what  may  be  termed  a general  heightening 
of  buildings  would  enable  a larger  number  of 
persons  to  dwell  nearer  the  centre  of  our  larger 
cities  than  they  can  do  in  houses  of  the  present 
height ; and  also  the  more  persons  get  familiar- 
ised with  this  change  in  the  aspect  of  build- 
ings the  more  it  will  become  a familiar  and 
accepted  result  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  our  towns.  Of  course,  an  immediate 
result  of  the  heightening  of  buildings  would  be 
to  make  dwelling  in  flats  an  ordinary  feature  of 
our  social  existence.  So  far  flats  are  not  an 
ordinary  feature  of  English  towns  as  they  are 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  large  Continental  cities. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly, surprising,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  very  high  rents  which  it  is 
customary  to  charge  for  flats  in  London ; 
whereas  there  can  be  no  question  that  a flat 
should  be  a cheaper  habitation  than  a single 
house.  The  ground-rent  should  be  propor- 
tionately less  ; there  are  possibilities  for  economy 
both  in  heating  and  lighting,  and  the  cost  of 
building  a flat  should  also  be  proportionably 
less  than  that  of  erecting  an  ordinary  house,  and 
there  must  be  many  feasible  improvements  to 
be  made,  such  as  automatic  lifts  and  so  forth. 
Therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may 
reasonably  bo  supposed  that,  as  it  becomes  more 
common  to  dwell  in  higher  houses,  so  the  rent 
of  flats  will,  for  a time  at  any  rate,  become  more 
moderate  and  more  within  the  power  of  persons 
of  small  means.  With  electricity,  also,  only  in 
its  infancy,  wo  can  feel  no  doubt  that  this 
element  will  play  an  important  part  in  con- 
nexion -with  the  higher  houses  of  the  future. 
Moreover,  high  houses  seem  to  have  many 
sanitary  advantages,  for  the  cost  of  elaborate 
and  effective  ventilation,  and  of  careful  sani- 
tary arrangements,  must  clearly  be  less  when 
spread  over  a number  of  dwellings  within  one 
dwelling-house  than  when  charged  on  one  com- 
paratively small  dwelling-houso  alone,  and  also 
individual  apathy  will  have  less  influence  than 
it  has  at  present.  For  whilst  now  an  apathetic 
householder  can  permit  the  sanitary  state  of  his 
home  to  be  as  bad  as  he  likes,  there  are  in  a 
community  of  persons  certain  to  be  some  ener- 
getic and  careful  people  who  will  take  care  that 
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the  health  of  the  community  is  not  endangered 
by  the  apathy  of  one  or  two  persons.  Because, 
be  it  observed,  it  is  much  more  apathy  than 
active  hostility  to  sanitary  improvements  which, 
as  a whole,  is  the  bar  to  a more  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  general  sanitary  state  of  our  towns. 
Again,  the  congregating  of  persons  in  a single 
dwelling-place  must  necessarily  be  an  incentive 
to  all  kinds  of  co-operation,  and,  consequently, 
must  help  to  modify  the  consequences  of  the 
expense  of  living  in  our  large  towns.  It  is  true 
that  clubs  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
although  in  the  nature  of  co-operative  institu- 
tions, and  although  consisting  of  persons  dwell- 
ing in  one  large  house,  are  by  no  means  eco- 
nomical establishments.  On  the  other  hand, 
luxury  is  one  of  the  pervading  characteristics  of 
our  modern  clubs  (and  a characteristic,  by  the 
way,  by  no  means  without  evil  effects),  and 
there  is  not  a small  attempt  made  at  economy  ; 
and,  therefore,  clubs  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
bearing  on  the  question  of  residential  flats  in 
large  high  houses. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  among  the  middle 
classes  that  high  houses  may  be  expected  to 
become  general ; thoy  are  equally  certain  to  be 
found  among  the  working  classes,  and  there 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  bo  decided  improve- 
ments over  the  present  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
has,  indeed,  taken  the  lead  in  this  direction,  and 
in  various  parts  of  London  and  our  larger  cities 
the  passer-by  may  from  time  to  time  come 
across  some  dwellings  of  this  character.  In 
them  the  sanitary  arrangements  can  hardly  fail 
to  bo  bettor,  and  the  houses,  from  being  more 
carefully  built  than  the  ordinary  workman’s 
cottages,  should,  in  themselves,  be  more  healthful. 
Co-operation,  again,  of  a certain  character  may 
also  be  carried  on,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
in  common  reading-rooms  or  halls  a very  potent 
enemy  of  the  public-house  may  not  havo  a 
prosperous  career.  Indeed,  we  consider  high 
houses  in  flats,”  with  one  or  two  common  rooms 
attached,  and  a proper  playground  or  play-room 
for  the  children,  to  bo  dwellings  which  every 
one  interested  in  the  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  working-classes  should  energetically 
strive  to  see  largely  erected. 

That  largo  dwellings,  both  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  may  have  many  distinct 
effects  on  the  general  habits  of  the  community 
is  equally  obvious  ; but  without  discussing  these 
at  present,  it  may  be  said  that  there  seems  no 
reason  why  domestic  life  should  become  less 
really  private,  although  at  certain  times  there 
may  be  facilities  for  a larger  amount  of  social 
intercourse  in  one  house. 

From  the  architect’s  point  of  view,  too,  there 
are  several  other  aspects  from  which  the  ques- 
tion of  high  houses  must  be  regarded.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  important  qnestion  of  the 
effects  in  regard  to  the  Law  of  Light  which 
must  become  even  more  important  than  it  now 
is  if  once  the  tendency  to  erect  high  houses 
grows  and  strengthens ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  greatest  blow  against  the  existing  law 
and  the  most  likely  cause  of  its  abolition  will  be 
found  in  its  antagonism  to  the  general  sentiment 
in  favour  of  the  erection  of  dwellings  of  a con- 
siderable altitude.  Then,  too,  if  the  building  of 
this  kind  of  structures  became  common,  many 
questions  in  relation  to  the  width  of  our  streets 
must  necessarily  arise;  for,  without  doubt, 
squares  and  gardens,  rather  than  streets,  are  the 
most  fitting  shapes  in  which  large  buildings  of 
this  character  should  be  placed.  What  a fine 
space,  for  example,  would  Belgrave-square  be 
for  a number  of  big  houses  ! It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  our  imagination  in  respect  of  the 
future  form  of  our  city  dwellings  is  too  vivid, 
but  no  one  can  take  notice  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  offices  and  other  business  premises 
take  their  way  skywards  without  feeling  that 
the  same  tendency  must  shortly  become 
more  marked  in  regal’d  to  the  domestic  dwell- 
ings, not  only  of  the  middle-classes,  but  also  of 
the  artisan.  No  doubt  there  are  other  aspects 
in  which  they  may  be  regarded  in  addition  to 
those  which  we  have  noted  above,  and  there 
are  many  details  in  relation  to  them  which  will 
well  bear  discussion ; but  we  have  rather 
sought  to  take  note  of  the,  at  present,  not  very 
marked  social  current,  and  of  some  of  its 
broadest  effects,  than  to  go  elaborately  into 
details.  For  in  social  matters  as  in  politics,  it 
is  the  broad  underlying  currents  which  should 
be  carefully  noted,  since  the  details,  which  are 
parts  of  them,  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  isolated 
facts,  and  then  the  true  drift  of  things  is  not 
properly  perceived. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  INCANDESCENT 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  splended  display  of 
arc  and  incandescent  lights  shown  at  the  late 
Electrical  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
examined  the  capabilities  of  the  two  systems, 
must  have  speedily  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
as  far  as  domestic  lighting  goes,  the  incan- 
descent light  is,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  at 
present,  the  light  of  the  future.  As  yet  we 
have  no  trustworthy  data  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  the  incandescent  light  and  gas ; we  have 
hitherto  had  nothing  but  guesswork,  and  all  we 
know  with  any  certainty  is  that  for  the  same 
amount  of  light  the  incandescent  system  is 
very  much  dearer  than  the  arc  system,  about 
whose  cost  there  is  still  so  much  difference  of 
opinion. 

Such  being  the  case,  a letter  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  from  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
so  well  known  to  even  the  unscientific  world  by 
his  discoveries  in  chemical  and  physical  science, 
will  be  read  by  practical  men  with  interest, 
seeing  that  it  gives  us  a glimpse  of  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  cost  of  lighting  three  reception- 
rooms  in  a spacious,  well-appointed  house  upon 
the  system  under  consideration.  The  glimpse 
afforded  by  Mr.  Crookes’s  figures  docs  not 
amount  to  very  much,  but  in  our  present  state 
of  ignorance  we  must  bo  thankful  for  small 
mercies.  When  Mr.  Crookes’s  avowedly  ap- 
proximate estimates  are  eliminated,  and  only 
the  indisputable  data  arc  accepted,  wo  learn 
that  the  relative  cost  of  lighting  the  same  roonis 
for  a year  by  electricity  bred  from  a gas-engine 
and  a dynamo-machine  in  the  basement,  and  by 
gas  passing  through  a meter  is  381.  7s.  and 
431.  4s.  6d.  respectively,  showing  a saving  of 
41.  17s.  6d.  in  favour  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Crookes  tells  us  that  for  the  last  six 
months  he  has  had  the  principal  reception- 
rooms  in  his  house  in  Kensington  Park-gardens 
lighted  by  the  incandescent  light,  the  electricity 
being  generated  by  a 3J-horse  power  Otto  gas 
engine,  which  drives  a small  Biirgin  dynamo 
machine,  giving  sufficient  electricity  to  main- 
tain twenty-two  30-candle  lamps,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, at  their  full  power.  Thero  are  more  lamps 
than  this  in  Mr.  Crookes’s  house  ; for  instance, 
he  has  a cluster  of  twenty-one  4-candlc  lamps  in 
his  drawing-room  and  several  20-candle  lamps 
elsewhere,  but  he  tells  us  that  his  dynamo  is  not 
able  to  keep  them  all  alight  at  one  time  ; indeed, 
the  occasions  when  a private  gentleman's  draw- 
ing-room, dining-room,  and  library  are  simul- 
taneously lighted  up  are  rare.  The  above 
calculations,  it  must  be  understood,  are  made 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  twenty-two  20-candle 
lamps  being  maintained  at  their  full  power. 

The  engine  seems  to  require  no  other  trouble 
than  to  fill  the  lubricating  oil-cups  and  start  and 
stop  it  daily.  In  the  calculation  given  above 
2s.  Od.  per  week  is  included  for  the  wages  of  the 
engineer  who  cleans  it  periodically. 

Mr.  Crookes  next  tells  us  that  the  expense  of 
installation,  including  engine,  dynamo-machine, 
wires,  and  lamps,  has  not  exceeded  300£.,  but 
in  his  estimate  Mr.  Crookes  makes  no  mention 
of  the  interest  on  this  sum  or  of  the  percentage 
to  be  allowed  for  wear  and  tear.  Now,  5 per  cent, 
interest  on  the  primary  outlay,  and  the  same 
amount  for  deterioration,  the  latter  a somewhat 
low  estimate,  would  add  30J.  per  annum  on  to 
the  cost  of  the  light,  making  a total  of  G8i.  7s. 
per  annum  instead  of  381.  7s.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  Crookes,  who  shows  the  most  philosophical 
candour  in  his  estimates,  tells  us  he  had  to 
excavate  and  build  underground  rooms  for  the 
machinery,  besides  having  to  devise  and  carry 
out  special  appliances  for  carrying  off  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  and  to  construct  silencing 
chambers  to  prevent  smell  and  noise  reaching 
his  neighbours’  noses  and  ears.  It  is  a pity 
that  Mr.  Crookes  did  not  give  us  these  figures, 
for  the  expense  would  bo  similar  in  other  cases, 
at  least  in  towns,  where  every  householder  who 
thinks  of  following  Mr.  Crookes’s  example 
would  have  to  take  the  same  precautions  for 
his  own  sake  as  well  as  his  neighbours’.  Of 
course,  in  the  country,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  this  item  of  expense  would  disappear,  or, 
at  any  rate,  be  greatly  reduced. 

Taking  the  case  of  a country  house,  there- 
fore, where  room  is  abundant,  and  some  out- 
house could  be  used  for  the  engine  and  dynamo- 
machine,  the  total  cost  for  lighting  any  two  or 
three  large  reception-rooms  is,  including  inte- 
rest and  wear  and  tear,  68£.  7s.,  as  against 
43£.  4s.  6d.  for  gas  ; or,  in  other  words,  slightly 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  for  gas.  To 


counterbalance  this  increased  expense,  wo  must 
take  into  our  calculations  the  manifold  virtues 
of  the  incandescent  light  as  compared  with  gas. 
We  have  no  sooty  ceilings ; painted  decorative 
work  does  not  blacken  and  flake  off  with  the 
smoke  and  heat ; bookbindings  are  not  rotted 
by  sulphurous  fumes  ; gilding  is  not  tarnished ; 
we  are  not  suffocated  by  the  heat,  carbonic 
acid,  and  half -burnt  gas ; the  air  of  the  room 
remains  cool,  fresh,  and  unvitiated ; and  fire 
risk  is  almost  annihilated. 

In  counting  up  the  cost  of  gas,  Mr.  Crookes 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  interest  on 
tho  outlay  for  bringing  the  gas  from  the  main, 
pipes,  brackets,  and  chandeliers,  wear  and  tear, 
&c. ; but  as  we  have  again  no  data,  we  must 
leave  these  items  out  of  our  calculations. 

Again,  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  cheap 
ness  of  the  electric  light  as  compared  with 
candles,  wax  or  paraffin,  or  mineral  and  vege- 
table oils,  wishing  to  confine  ourselves  entirely 
to  gas. 

For  the  present,  thanks  to  Mr.  Crookes,  wr 
are  one  step  nearer  to  a true  estimate  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  gas  and  the  incandescent 
light  as  applied  to  the  illumination  of  private 
dwellings, — but  only  one  step. 


MUNKACSyS  “CHRIST  BEFORE 
PILATE.” 

Though  the  importance  of  this  picture  1k*f 
been  much  overrated,  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  England  with  what  are  regarded  its  religious 
pictures,  it  claims  a word  of  special  notice  as  a. 
powerful  and  somewhat  novel  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  novelty  partly  consists  in  what  U> 
many  persons  in  this  country  will  seem  the  most 
questionable  feature  in  the  painting,  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  specially  divine  appearance  or  attri- 
bute in  tho  principal  figure,  who  appears  simply 
as  a thin,  worn,  and  thoughtful  devotee,  silent 
and  pre-occupied  amid  the  tumult,  and  with  not 
much  even  of  ordinary  human  dignity  in  his 
manner.  Munkacsy  seems  to  have  aimed  al. 
realising  in  his  Christ  the  type  of  a gentle- 
tempered  enthusiast,  taken  up  with  a life  and  with 
aims  quite  apart  from  that  of  those  among  whom 
he  is  placed.  The  countenance,  however,  is  not 
by  any  means  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
most  generally  accepted  type  of  head  of  the 
Saviour  as  has  been  represented ; it  is  the  type 
of  rather  long  high-browed  face,  with  long  hair 
and  beard,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  almost 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  painting  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  there  must  have  bee* 
some  kind  of  traditional  foundation  for  it  in 
truth  ; but  it  is  this  type  of  face  without  the 
aureole  and  without  tho  look  of  superhuman 
nature  with  which  painters  of  the  orthodox 
school  have  endowed  it.  To  many  this  ideal  of 
Christ,  for  reasons  we  need  not  go  into  here, 
-will  appear  more  strongly  suggestive  than  the 
usual  painter’s  ideal. 

The  grouping  of  the  picture  is  very  effective, 
except  that  the  two  white  robes,  those  ol 
Christ  and  Pilate,  in  the  centre  and  at  the  right 
of  the  picture,  a little  clash  with  one  another, 
and  make  a rival  claim  on  the  eye.  Pilate  is 
seated  on  a raised  seat,  with  a mche  and  pedi- 
ment over  it,  in  what  would  seem  to  be  in- 
tended as  a building  erected  in  Jerusalem  by 
tho  Romans  for  their  own  official  purposes,  for 
the  details  are  entirely  those  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture. We  may  add  that  the  architectural 
portion  is  rather  poorly  conceived  and  drawn. 
Several  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  are  around 
the  seat  of  the  governor,,  one  in  a speech 
with  strong  action  denouncing  the  prisoner, 
another  looking  round  into  Pilate’s  face  to  see 
how  he  is  affected  by  the  address,  two  or  three 
others  sit  on  cither  side  of  the  governor,  as  if 
holding  a partly  official  position  in  the  court. 
How  far  this  is  in  accordance  with  historic  pro- 
bability we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  The 
remainder  of  the  canvas  is  occupied  by  the 
crowd  who  have  surged  into  the  judgment-lialJ 
in  the  wake  of  the  rabbis,  and  whom  a soldier 
endeavours  to  keep  back  with  his  spear.  One 
low-looking  fellow  is  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  in  a manner  which  seems  improbable  i» 
the  actul  presence  of  the  governor.  This  figure 
is  evidently  designed  as  a most  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  Christ;  but  the  contrast  is  over- 
drawn, from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The 
figure  is  too  repulsive  to  be  an  agreeable  element 
in  a picture.  One  woman  in  the  background 
looks  on  with  an  expression  of  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  figure  who  is  the  centre  of  ati 
the  tumult.  The  most  successful  of  alJ  the 
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figures  in  point  of  conception  is  that  of  Pilate, 
which  represents  admirably  the  grave,  business- 
like Roman  official,  the  only  quiet  and  unmoved 
figure,  except  that  of  Christ,  towards  whom  he 
points  with  a slight  gesture  of  the  hand,  as 
if  accompanying  the  words,  “ Answerest  thou 
nothing?”  but  with  the  expression  of  a man 
totally  outside  the  real  interest  of  the  scene, 
and  merely  dosirous  to  arrive  at  a compre- 
hension of  tho  rights  of  the  case. 

The  painter  has  certainly  added  something  to 
our  conception  of  the  great  scene  ho  has 
portrayed,  and  done  something  to  increase  its 
vividness  and  reality,  and  make  it  live  better 
in  our  imagination,  which  is  the  highest  object 
of  historical  painting.  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  picture  will  read  the  narrative  afterwards 
without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  something 
towards  realising  it  in  his  mind’s  eye.  It  is  to 
be  wished,  we  may  add,  that  the  picture  had 
been  placed  in  a frame  better  designed  and 
more  in  keeping  with  the  subject  than  the  rather 
vulgar  mass  of  gilt  rococo  which  surrounds  it. 


GATHERINGS  FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  probably  only  in  Paris  that  such  a scene 
could  bo  witnessed  as  that  presented  by  the 
Salon  a few  Sundays  ago  (not  Whit-S  unday) 
when  over  40,000  visitors  passed  gratis  through 
the  turnstiles  of  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie. 
Even  putting  aside  the  very  striking  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  tho  persons 
who  thus  evinced  their  interest  in  the  exhi- 
bition, we  see  how  the  Parisian  public  shows  its 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  granted  it  in  the 
matter  of  free  Sunday  amusement  and  in- 
struction. The  comparative  desolation  of 
Burlington  House  even  on  Whit-Monday  last 
stands  as  a curious  contrast  to  the  scene  that  is 
presented  by  the  Palais  de  l'Industrie  every 
Sunday  during  May  and  June,  and  yet  the 
Parisians  have  open  on  the  same  day  all  their 
public  museums  and  great  institutions,  which 
will  also  all  be  found  to  be  crowded.  A few 
further  figures  relating  to  the  Paris  Salon  may 
interest : — 3,556  artists  exhibit,  of  whom  708 
are  ladies  (440  painters,  36  sculptors),  and  697 
are  strangers,  among  whom  let  us  not  forget  to 
mention  a young  Englishman,  Mr.  William  Stott, 
who  has  deservedly  gained  a third-class  medal! 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavaunes  has  been  awarded,  as 
we  predicted,  the  grand  m4daiUe  d'honneur , and 
in  the  section  of  architecture,  as  already 
announced  in  these  pages,  M.  Paulin  has 
gained  the  medal  of  honour  for  his  beautiful 
archaeological  drawings  to  which  reference  has 
before  been  made  in  these  columns. 

On  the  close  of  the  Salon,  the  Union  Centrale, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  will  open  in  August  next 
at  the  Palais  de  l’Industrie  their  seventh 
modern  and  retrospective  exhibition  of  decora- 
tive art,  a show  specially  to  be  devoted  to  fur- 
niture, tissues,  and  books,— three  important 
industries  in  which  France  holds,  and  has  lono 
held,  a high  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  What  house,  indeed,  does  not  contair 
some  specimen  of  French  work  in  each  or  al 
<»f  these  branches  of  decorative  art,  unless 
indeed,  it  be  a house  (one  in  Paris)  which,  wc 
learn  from  the  Dtbats,  is  the  smallest  in  the 
capital  ? Certainly,  it  would  be  difficult  tc 
imagine  a dwelling  of  more  miniature  propor- 
tion that  one  in  the  Rue  du  Chateau  d’Eau  one 
story  high  with  a facade  one  yard  broad’ and 
a depth  of  three  yards ! The  brick  trade  ir 
France  notwithstanding  the  large  use  of  stone 
tor  building  purposes,  is  in  a decidedly  im- 
proving condition.  In  addition  to  the  home 
consumption  the  yearly  exportation  from  Mar- 
seilles is  on  the  increase.  In  1878  we  learr 
the  export  consisted  of  somethin^  ovei 
o,250, 000  of  bricks,  and  hard  on  12,000  000  tiles 
(roof  tiles),  and  some  12,500,000  of  carreaux  dt 
/errr  or  floor  tiles  In  1881  the  returns  show 
over  12,000,000  of  bricks,  22,250,000  of  roof- 
tiles,  and  17,500,000  of  floor  tiles.  Marseilles  is 
the  chief  port;  the  trade  returns  show  that 
nearly  half  of  the  whole  exportation  passes 
through  that  city.  Compared  with  the  trade  of 
other  countries  tho  French  brick  and  tile  trade 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  important,  but  an  ad- 
vance of  over  60,0001 . , — 180,000? . worth  of 
bricks  was  exported  last  year  as  against  120  000? 
worth  some  years  since,— marks  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade. 

English  Egyptologists  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a statue,  by  M.  Jacquemart,  to  the  late 
Manette  Bey  is  shortly  (July  16)  to  be  unveiled 
in  his  native  town  of  Bonlogne-sur-Mer.  The 


French  Government  -will  be  represented,  as  also 
the  learned  societies  of  Paris  and  London. 
Boulogne  mil  be  for  some  days  en  fSte. 

Dr.  Schliemann,  a no  less  active  archceologist 
than  the  late  lamented  Mariette,  is,  we  learn 
from  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  hard  at  work 
at  his  excavations  in  the  Troad,  as  also  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  At  the  request  of  the 
German  antiquaries,  he  has  re-examined  the 
excavated  portions  of  his  work  without,  how- 
ever, obtaining  any  important  results.  The 
Doctor  candidly  admits  to  having  until  now 
entertained  several  erroneous  views  as  to  his 
discoveries.  Troy  of  Homer,  which  he  stated 
he  had  laid  bare,  he  now  finds  to  have  been  very 
unimportant.  Tho  blocks  of  stone  which  he 
had  hitherto  considered  to  be  the  remains  of 
walls  of  the  third  city  are  found  to  be  the 
remains  of  houses  belonging  to  the  second, 
destroyed  by  a fire  even  more  terrible  than  that 
which  swept  over  the  third  city.  The  Doctor 
will  continue  his  excavations  till  August.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  sent  homo  a number  of 
sketches  of  the  objects  ho  has  so  far  discovered. 

Greece,  as  the  land  of  archaeology,  will  always 
retain  the  romance  that  is  woven  round  its 
past.  Only  a few  days  since,  M.  Renan,  receiv- 
ing among  “ the  immortal  forty”  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Cherbuliez,  — the  well-known 
novelist, — in  speaking  of  the  new  comer’s  visit 
to  Greece  (ns  the  result  of  which  he  published 
his  “ Cheval  de  Phidias,”)  referred  in  touching 
words  to  the  extraordinary  place  held  by 
Athens,  as  “ the  one  place  in  the  world, — there 
is  no  second, — in  which  perfect  beauty  had 
been  realised  ” ; its  monuments  “ the  relics  of 
a world  of  miracles  of  divine  development 
which  will  never  be  removed.  All  the  rest  was 
of  a piece.  A whole  people  admired  this  art  in 
the  Acropolis.  This  same  people  heard  the  per- 
fection of  eloquence  in  the  mouth  of  a Demos- 
thenes ; it  applauded  a dramatic  literature 
which  seems  made  for  a group  alone  of  culti- 
vated students  ; it  conversed  in  a language  of 
elegance  and  simplicity,— that  used  by  Plato  and 
his  friends.”  And  referring  to  the  new 
Academician’s  work  “ Un  Cheval  do  Phidias,” 
in  which  he  “ expressed  his  sentiments  on  the 
most  profound  transformation  which  has  been 
worked  in  humanity,”  he  said  “ as  you  pointed 
out,  the  passage  from  Paganism  to  Christianity 
was,  before  all,  an  msthetic  revolution.” 

A word  will  not  be  out  of  place  respecting 
the  Place  de  la  Republique  in  Paris,  where  im- 
mense preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
approaching  fete  of  the  “Quatorze  Juillet.” 
The  decoration  of  the  huge  piazza  is  advancing 
rapidly ; not  so,  however,  the  statue  of  the 
Republic.  The  base  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  a 
year  will  probably  elapse  before  the  whole 
group,  with  its  accompanying  decorations,  will 
be  completed. 

At  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  great  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  July  fete,  when  the  new 
building  will,  it  appears,  be  solemnly  inaugu- 
rated in  spite  of  its  being,  as  we  have  already 
stated  in  these  columns,  far  from  complete. 
The  exterior  is,  however,  entirely  finished.  It 
may  bo  mentioned  that  the  facade  is  a repro- 
duction of  Boccador’s  original  plan,  with  an 
additional  height  and  breadth  of  some  eight 
yards.  The  total  length  is  144  metres  (472  ft.). 
We  may  mention  as  apposite  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  a work  by  M.  Marius  Vachou  on  the 
old  H6tel  do  Ville  (“  L’Ancien  Hdtel  de  Ville 
de  Paris,  1533 — 1871),  a sad  picture  of  the 
terrible  destruction  of  the  famous  building. 
The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions of  the  pictures,  sculptures,  and  other 
decorations  of  the  original  edifice ; views  at 
different  periods  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,— one  by 
Jacques  Cellier  of  1583,  another  by  Israel  Sil- 
vestre  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century ; the  whole  accompanied  by  copious 
letter-press. 

Not  far  from  the  H6tel  de  Ville  the  Commis- 
sion of  Historic  Monuments  is  restoring  the 
interesting  tower  of  “Jean  sans  Peur,”  the  sole 
remaining  and  rare  specimen  in  Paris  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
To  those  interested,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  donjon  tower, — in  excellent  condition  in 
every  respect  excepting  the  roof,— is  situated 
at  but  a very  short  distance  from  the  Halles  Cen- 
trales in  the  Rue  aux  Ours.  It  originally  formed 
a portion  of  the  town  residence  of  the  powerful 
Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Paris  is  not  rich  in  such  picturesque  relics 
or  the  past ; it  is  not  like  Nuremberg,  where,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  National  Bavarian 
Exhibition  is  drawing  its  crowds  of  visitors  to 


I the  home  of  Diirer,  of  Peter  Vischer,  of  Hans 
Sachs,  of  Veit  Stoss,  Adam  Kraft,  and  how 
many  other  artists  and  honest  artisans!  Bavaria 
stands  out  well  in  the  Exhibition,  to  remain 
open  till  tho  autumn,  and  no  pleasanter  or  more 
instructive  encursion  could  be  recommended 
for  the  “outing”  this  year  than  a trip  to  the 
quaint  old  city  and  its  surrounding  country,  so 
peculiarly  interesting  to  tho  architectural 
student. 

Southwards,  in  Spain,  Seville,  home  of  tho 
school  of  art  which  produced  Zurbaran,  Herrera, 
Velasquez,  Alonzo  Cano,  and  Murillo,  is  only 
commencing  to  settle  down  to  the  hum-drum  of 
every-day  life  after  the  fetes  which  have 
marked  the  commemoration  of  the  bi-centenary 
of  the  death  of  Murillo,  and  long  will  the 
memory  of  the  processions  to  the  Giralda  be 
recalled,  the  wreaths  placed  at  the  foot  of  tho 
great  picture  of  the  painter,  the  St.  Anthony, 
and  the  ovation  to  tho  statue  in  the  plaza  before 
the  museum,  and  the  triumphal  car  in  which 
the  famous  “ Conception  ” was  represented  as 
being  raised  from  its  easel  to  heaven  by  the  fair 
hands  of  angels. 

The  “Commission  Rubens”  has  just  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  its  first  “ Bulletin  Rubens.” 
The  commission  was  formed  after  the  great 
fetes  which  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  painter, 
with  a view  to  collecting  all  documents  relating 
to  Rubens.  Every  three  months  a bulletin  will 
be  published  containing  contributions  from 
various  sources,  but  strictly  confined  to  actual 
facts,  not  critical  views,  connected  with  the  life 
and  works  of  the  popular  artist,  whose  magni- 
ficient  existence  was  passed  in  so  many  countries. 

To  admirers  of  early  Italian  art  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  that  two  curious  frescoes 
attributed,  and  with  every  justification,  to 
Botticelli  have  just  been  exhibited  to  the  public 
at  the  Louvre,  which,  with  the  Brera  Museum 
and  the  small  collection  at  Perugia,  monopolises 
in  Europe  the  speciality  of  works  of  art  in  that 
most  fragile,  yet  durable,  of  materials,  fresco. 
The  works  in  question  were  discovered  by  acci- 
dent in  the  Villa  Lemmi,  half  way  on  tho 
delightful  road  from  Florence  to  Fiesole,  and 
historical  evidence  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
pictures  really  aro  tho  work  of  Botticelli.  To 
those  interested,  we  recommend  the  charming 
autotype  reproduction  published,  with  accom- 
panying text,  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  for 
May  last. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst  informs  us 
that  a commission,  composed  of  a large  number 
of  professional  experts,  among  them  the  new 
Royal  Gold  Medallist  Baron  von  Ferstel,  of 
Vienna,  Herr  Schmidt,  also  of  Vienna,  together 
with  other  architects  from  Munich,  Berlin, 
Cologne,  Stuttgart,  and  elsewhere,  met  not  long 
since  at  Ulm  with  a view  to  determine  on  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral.  The  principal 
tower  is  to  be  terminated,  while  internally  tho 
work  of  restoration  is  rapidly  proceeding  ; the 
sculptures  of  the  principal  portal  are  also  at  the 
present  moment  undergoing  complete  restora- 
tion. Ulm  Cathedral,  now  a Protestant  place 
of  worship,  is  justly  considered  to  rank  among 
the  six  most  famous  Gothic  minsters  of  Ger- 
many. The  superficies  covered  by  the  building 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg 
and  St.  Stephen’s  at  Vienna,  being  only  inferior 
to  those  of  Spires  and  Cologne. 


THE  INLAND  TRANSPORT  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

Although  the  subject  of  canal  transport  lies 
almost  without  the  range  of  tho.  matters 
germane  to  the  Builder,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  question  of  the  rate  of  carriage  of 
building  materials  is  one  that  practically  comes 
home  to  us  almost  daily.  The  choice  of  material, 
in  fact,  where  cost  is  a primary  object,  mainly 
depends  on  the  price  of  transport.  Why  do  we 
see  brick  buildings  cover  the  face  of  Middlesex, 
and  stone  buildings  rise  in  the  villages  of 
Derbyshire  ? There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
latter  the  native  stone  supplies  a material  that 
is  at  once  better  and  cheaper  than  is  often  the 
case  with  brickwork.  B ut  a sharp  limit  to  the  area 
of  the  employment  of  stone  was  originally  drawn 
by  the  cost  of  horse  transport.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  carrying  on  the  backs  of  asses  or 
mules  every  hundredweight  of  material,  it  was 
cheaper  to  carry  coal  or  wood  to  a clay  country, 
and  then  to'  burn  bricks,  than  it  was  to  carry 
stone.  Thus  the  limits  of  stone  and  of  brick, 
or  even  of  wooden  and  plaster  structures,  were 
originally  fixed  by  the  cost  of  transport,  first  on 
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the  backs  of  asses  or  males,  and  then  by  cart  or 
■wagon.  With  the  invention  of  canals,  the 
range  of  the  mason  became  extended.  The 
legislation  of  last  century  respected  the  wants 
of  the  builder,  as  well  as  those  of  the  farmer. 
In  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  (dated  in  1702), 
the  toll  of  Id.  per  ton  per  mile  was  authorised 
on  all  commodities  of  any  description.  But  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  Aberdeen  Canal, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these  undertakings  (which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  1793),  while  it  was 
permitted  to  charge  5d.  per  ton  per  mile  “for 
all  iron,  timber,  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
&c.,”  “building  stone,  tiles,  lime,  and  sand,” 
as  well  as  manure,  were  to  be  rated  at  lid.  per 
ton.  Throughout  the  Canal  Acts  of  Parliament 
in  general  the  like  distinctions  are  maintained ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  architecture  of 
many  parts  of  the  country  has  been  greatly 
benefited  in  consequence. 

Of  that  very  serious  inquiry  which  is  now 
before  the  notice  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  [is  to  railway  rates,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  those  questions  that 
directly  affect  the  builder.  They  are  quite 
grave  enough  of  themselves  to  demand  investi- 
gation. On  the  6th  current  a meeting  of  the 
newly  organised  “ Railway  and  Canal  Traders 
Association”  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  Mr.  James  Howard,  M.P.  for  Bedford,  in 
the  chair.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  traders 
connected  with  the  supply  of  building  materials 
in  dealing  with  the  railway  companies  was 
prominently  brought  before  the  meeting.  One 
of  tho  speakers  represented  nine  of  the  chief 
brickmaking,  tilemaking,  and  terra-cotta 
making  firms  in  both  England  and  Scotland. 
He  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  proper  trade  arrangements  while  the 
charges  are  as  capriciously  made  by  the  com- 
panies as  is  now  tho  case.  Another  speaker 
complained  that  building  timber  was  carried 
from  Liverpool  to  Lynn  in  Norfolk  for  a less 
price  than  to  inland  towns  at  half  the  distance. 
Tho  whole  outcome  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Railways  may  bo  thus 
summed  up.  A strife  is  now  being  waged 
between  the  railway  companies  and  the  traders. 
The  demand  of  the  latter  is  that  the  former 
should  be  restricted  to  the  powers,  and  held  to 
the  responsibilities,  of  carriers.  The  argument 
of  one  gentleman  who  addressed  the  meeting 
was,  that  by  a thorough  adoption  of  this  policy, 
including  tho  publication  of  vouched  debtor 
and  creditor  accounts  for  each  branch  of  their 
trade  separately,  the  companies  would  largely 
increase  their  dividends.  The  arguments  put 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  on  the 
other  hand,  point  to  nothing  short  of  rendering 
their  managers  absolute  masters  of  the  trade 
of  tho  country, — favouring  those  localities,  or 
even  those  firms,  in  which  they  take  an  interest, 
at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large.  The 
Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee 
on  the  subject  is  expected  to  be  signed  about 
the  16th  inst.  Meantime,  we  call  the  attention 
of  all  architects  and  builders  who  are  interested 
in  the  cheap  and  fair  transport  of  building 
materials  to  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association, 
the  secretary  of  which  dates  his  circulars  from 
No.  9,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 


ON  A RECENT  DECISION  AS  TO  THE 
ADVANCE  OP  MONEY  TO  BUILDERS. 

Whethee  builders  borrow  more  than  most 
other  business  men  in  order  to  carry  out  their 
contracts,  may  bo  a question  not  without 
interest,  having  regard  to  the  effect  which  such 
a mode  of  obtaining  funds  for  the  completion  of 
a contract  may  have  on  the  way  in  which  the 
Work  is  done.  No  one,  however,  doubts  that 
builders  do  carry  on  their  operations  very 
largely  by  means  of  funds  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  partly-constructed  buildings,  or 
on  that  of  sums  payable  in  respect  of  the 
work  on  which  they  are  engaged.  We  can, 
therefox-e,  scarcely  pass  by  without  a brief 
notice  the  case  of  Lewis  v.  Hoare,  44  Law 
Times  Reports,  p.  66  ; 29  Weekly  Reporter, 
p.  357,  which  was  decided  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Indeed,  seeing  the  high 
tribunal  to  which  this  case  was  carried,  we 
should  have  noticed  it  earlier  had  it  been  re- 
ported in  the  Law  or  the  Law  Journal  Reports. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  decision  turned  on  the 
construction  of  a particular  document,  and 


therefore  involves  no  great  legal  principle,  and 
is,  doubtless,  quite  rightly  omitted  from  the 
leading  reports  ; still  this  does  not  prevent  it 
any  the  more  from  being  a case  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  readers  of  this  journal. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  by  no  means  com- 
plicated ; for  it  appeared  that  a builder  named 
Thick  agreed  to  erect  six  houses  for  a Mr.  Lewis. 
There  was  in  the  agreement,  as  in  most  of  these 
contracts,  a proviso  that  tho  last  instalment 
was  to  be  paid  within  three  days  after  the  sur- 
veyor should  have  certified  in  writing  that  all 
the  works  had  been  fully  completed  to  his 
satisfaction.  Before  the  work  was  completed, 
Thick  was  in  want  of  funds,  and  accordingly 
borrowed  from  one  Hoare  the  sum  of  110Z.,  and 
gave  an  authori ty  in  tho  usual  form  to  his  em- 
ployer to  pay  tho  sum  to  Hoare  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  In  addition  to  this 
document,  Hoare  obtained  from  Lewis  a gua- 
rantee of  the  same  date  that  in  consideration 
of  the  advance,  and  of  the  above  authority,  he 
promised  to  pay  the  110J.  “ on  tho  completion 
of  six  houses  in  accordance  with  a contract 
dated  the  28th  of  April,  1876,  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Thick.”  In  process  of  time  the  houses 
were  completed,  but  no  certificate  was  ever 
given  by  Griffith  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  as  we  may  charitably  hope,  because 
the  buildings  were  not  completed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Lewis  refused  to 
pay  the  lender  the  sum  which  he  advanced,  on 
tho  ground  that  by  the  terms  of  the  memo- 
randum tho  money  was  not  repayable  unless 
this  certificate  had  been  given,  because  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  tho  memo- 
randum which  we  have  already  set  out.  Now, 
of  course,  as  we  have  said,  no  legal  principle 
can  be  evolved  out  of  this  matter,  but  it  shows 
that  if  a house-owner  guarantees  the  repay- 
ment of  money,  and  desires  to  make  it  repay- 
able only  on  the  completion  of  the  building  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tho  architect  or  surveyor,  ho 
must  say  so  distinctly,  and  in  so  many  words. 
As  the  agreement  was  drawn  up,  it  was,  said 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  “ a definite  promise 
to  pay  a sum  certain  on  the  completion 
of  six  houses  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
entered  into  by  the  builder.”  And,  again, 
Lord  Blackburn  says  : — “ He  [the  house- 
owner] does  not  make  a promise  to  pay 
on  the  money  duo  for  the  work  becoming  pay- 
able to  Thick,  or  upon  Griffith  certifying  that 
the  houses  wero  complete,  but  what  he  does 
stipulate  for  is  payment  on  the  completion  of 
the  houses  in  accordance  with  the  contract.” 
We  confess  that  at  first  sight  it  might  fairly  be 
argued  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was 
that  tho  whole  contract  was  incorporated  in  the 
so-called  guarantee ; on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  at  the  trial  the  jury,  after 
hearing  evidence,  found  that  the  houses  were 
completed  before  the  action  began.  Into  tho 
rights  or  wrongs  of  the  question  of  completion 
it  would  be  useless  for  us  to  enter,  the  practical 
point  which  may  usefully  be  learned  from  the 
case  is  the  necessity  for  a house-owner  who 
desires  to  guai'd  himself  against  re-paying  an 
advance  for  houses  which  the  architect  or  sur- 
veyor would  not  pass,  to  make  this  a distinct 
condition  of  the  promise  or  guarantee.  To  us 
it  seems  not  only  a very  reasonable  condition, 
but  one  which  ought  to  form  part  of  such 
promises ; because  a builder  working  on  bor- 
rowed money  may  presumably  be  considered 
more  likely  to  scamp  his  work  than  one  with 
plenty  of  cash  at  his  banker’s,  and  because,  in 
any  case,  it  will  be  an  additional  incentive  to 
the  work  being  properly  executed.  It  may  be 
that  advances  would  not  be  in  such  cases  so 
easily  obtained,  but  presuming  that  a surveyor 
would  only  withhold  a certificate  if  he  could 
honestly  and  properly  do  so,  such  a reluctance 
to  advance  money  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  honest  and  thorough  builders,  and  would  act 
only  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  do  not  exe- 
cute their  work  in  a proper  and  satisfactory 
manner. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 

In  connexion  with  the  Congress  of  this  Insti- 
tute at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  September 
next,  the  following  gentlemen  have  accepted 
the  Presidentship  of  the  various  sections : — Mr 
Dennis  Embleton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Section  I. 
(Sanitary  Science  and  Preventive  Medicine)  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Law,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Section  II. 
(Engineering  and  Sanitary  Construction)  ; 
Mr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 
Section  III.  (Meteorology  and  Geology). 


ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  ROOFING 
SLATE. 

Last  week  the  German  Parliament  rejected 
the  proposal  to  place  a heavy  increase  on  the 
existing  import  duties  on  slates  for  roofing  and 
other  purposes,  the  majority  against  the  pro- 
posal being  very  considerable.  The  matter  is 
of  some  interest  in  England,  as  the  proposed 
protective  duties  were  aimed  almost  entirely  at 
the  imports  of  English  slates.  With  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposed  change,  however,  the 
hopes  of  not  a few  speculators  connected  with 
German  slate  quarries  have  been  dashed  to  the 
ground.  In  the  expectation,  or  rather  full  con- 
fidence, that  the  German  Legislature  would 
henceforth  by  protective  duties  exclude  English 
slates  from  the  German  market,  these  acute 
promoters  had  drawn  up  schemes  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a number  of  large  German  slate -quarry- 
ing companies.  The  existing  slate-quarries  in 
Germany  were  to  have  been  sold  at  what  was 
alleged  to  be  an  “alarming  sacrifice”  to  the 
new  concerns,  although  at  the  same  time  it  u as 
represented  in  other  quarters  that  the  purchase- 
money  would  really  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
vendors.  The  projectors  had  laid  their  plans 
deeply.  Petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  tho  workmen  in  all 
the  quarries,  complaining  of  the  miserable  con- 
dition in  which  they  wero  kept  by  English  com- 
petition, and  praying  that  the  House  would 
assent  to  the  proposed  protective  duties.  The 
promoters  had  further  put  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  Prince  Bismarck  and  other 
political  personages,  as  well  as  with  a number 
of  wealthy  capitalists,  and  everything  was  per- 
fectly prepared  for  the  realisation  of  their 
great  financial  schemes.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  unsoundness  of  these  speculations  had 
been  exposed  by  the  Cologne  Gazette  and  other 
papers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  projected 
companies  would  have  been  floated,  with  con- 
sequences which  it  is  only  too  easy  to  predict. 

That  this  speculative  business  and  the  pro- 
posed prohibitive  duties  would  have  been  of  no 
benefit  to  Germany,  and  that  if  the  scheme  had 
succeeded,  and  the  protective  customs  duties 
had  been  accepted  instead  of  rejected  by  the 
Reichsrath  last  week,  Germany  would  have  had 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  its  whistle, — are  facts  only 
too  clear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
comparative  qualities  of  English  and  German 
slate.  A German  architect,  in  writing  upon 
this  subject,  admits  that,  much  as  he  desires 
the  prosperity  of  his  own  country  in  general, 
and  of  the  German  slate-quarries  in  particular, 
it  would  be  a piece  of  ridiculous  folly  to  deny 
the  great  superiority  of  the  English  slates,  or  to 
prohibit  their  continued  import  into  Germany. 
The  writer  in  question  says  that,  unfortunately 
for  Germany,  the  slate  quarries  of  that  country 
are  unable  to  produce  anything  to  compete  with 
English  slates.  The  German  material  lias 
natural  defects  which  cannot  be  removed,  dis- 
qualifying it  for  purposes  for  which  the  English 
slates  are  admirably  fitted.  Even  in  the  very 
provinces  where  the  German  slate  quarries  are 
found,  the  German  slates  are  beaten  by  the 
English.  And  this  is  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greatly  inferior  quality  of  the  native  pro- 
duct, but  also  on  account  of  its  being  actually 
dearer  than  the  English.  The  quantities  of 
roofing  slate  imported  into  Germany  from 
France  and  Switzerland  are  quite  inconsider- 
able compared  with  the  imports  from  England. 
Tho  reason  of  this  is,  firstly,  that  the  French 
and  Swiss  slates,  like  the  German,  are  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  English  ; and,  secondly,  that  they 
have  not  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  English 
of  a cheap  means  of  carriage  by  water.  In  fact, 
in  North  Germany,  French  slate  is  only  employed 
for  certain  purposes,  and  that  on  account  of 
its  varied  tints.  It  is,  however,  not  unfrequentlv 
palmed  off  as  English  slate  upon  inexperienced 
purchasers  in  Germany.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  French  and  Swiss  slate  is 
Western  and  Southern  Germany, — that  is,  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  arc  nearest  to  France 
and  Switzerland,  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  only  parts  of  the  empire  where  slate 
quarries  are  found.  Though  inferiorto the  English, 
the  French  and  Swiss  slates  are  superior  to  the 
German.  German  slate  is,  from  its  geological 
character,  a material  that  is  never  of  uniform 
homogeneous  quality.  It  invariably  splits  in  a 
coarse  and  irregular  fashion.  Hence  it  can 
only  be  used  in  thick  and  heavy  tablets  or  slabs. 
Comparing  tho  quantity  of  German  slate  re- 
quired to  roof  a given  area  with  the  amount  of 
English  slate  requisite  for  the  same  extent  of 
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roof,  we  find  the  advantage  is  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  writer,  to  whom  wo  have  above 
referred,  states  that  50  lb.  weight  of  English 
slates  will  cover  II  square  feet  of  roof,  while 
iho  weight  of  the  German  slates  required  for 
iho  same  area  is  no  loss  than  130  lb.  This 
enormous  difference  in  the  weight  of  a German 
and  English  roof  tells  in  favour  of  the  English 
in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all,  there  is 
three  times  the  weight  of  material  to  be  carried 
from  the  quarries  to  tho  spot  where  it  is  used. 
In  groat  distances,  therefore,  tho  cost  of  carriage 
is  much  against  tho  German.  Secondly,  the 
supports  of  tho  heavy  German  roofs,  must,  of 
course,  be  much  stronger,  and,  therefore,  more 
oostly  than  the  English.  Besides  this,  the  Ger- 
man slates  themselves  are  so  rough  and  irre- 
gular, and  of  such  small  size,  that  tho  prepara- 
tion of  the  roof  is  much  more  costly  in  their 
ease  than  in  that  of  tho  English,  where  the 
laths  can  bo  wider  apart.  And  after  all,  not- 
withstanding tho  greater  expense,  the  German 
roof  is  rarely  watertight.  But  even  this  does 
not  represent  all  the  disadvantages  of  tho  Ger- 
man slates.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  roofs 
with  German  slates  must  be  steeper  than 
with  English  slates.  Thus,  to  every  10  square 
feet  of  ground  surface  there  must  bo  14  square 
feet  of  roof  surface  with  German  slates,  where 
only  12  square  feet  of  roof  is  neoessary  with 
English  slates.  This  alone  represents  an  addi- 
tional advantage  of  15  | por  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
English  material.  Finally,  there  is  another  dis- 
advantage of  the  German  slate.  Whenever  a 
roof  requires  to  bo  repaired,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  workman  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  German 
slates.  He  must  always  rest  on  a ladder  placed 
opon  them  ; while  upon  a good  roof  of  English 
slates  he  oan  move  with  tolerable  freedom. 
Altogether,  therefore,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Gorman  Parliament  should  have  refused  a 
protective  duty  intended  to  drive  English  slates 
entirely  out  of  the  German  markots ; but  the 
rejection  of  tho  higher  duty  would  not  have 
been  secured  unless  the  whole  of  tho  German 
master  builders  had  been  up  and  doing.  When 
they  found  what  they  were  threatened  with, 
they  bestirred  themselves  en  masse.  A monster 
petition,  with  tho  names  of  all  the  master 
builders  and  roofers  in  forty-four  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Northern  Germany  was  presented  just 
in  time  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  protesting 
against  the  prohibitive  duty,  exposing  the  mis- 
statements of  tho  German  slate-qnarry  owners, 
and  stating  that  English  slates  were  absolutely 
indispensable.  Numerous  other  petitions  came 
from  other  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  same 
effect.  One  represented  seventeen  towns  in 
Saxony;  another,  the  merchants  of  Berlin; 
another,  Saxon  roofers  ; and  so  on.  In  short,  it 
ia  seldom  that  the  German  building  trades  have 
been  so  agitated  as  within  tho  past  few  weeks 
wn  this  quostion  of  a protective  duty  on  im- 
ported slates.  The  protest  they  raised  was,  how- 
twer,  so  loud,  unanimous,  and  strong  that  the 
Protection ists  were  defeated,  and  tho  Imperial 
.Parliament  refused  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
tariff  by  a large  majority. 


years  ago  there  were  very  great  steps  taken  to 
enlarge  tho  capacity  of  production,  and  these 
have  now  become  available  for  drawing  upon 
wherever  needed.  But  as  they  are  taken  up 
there  is  a tendency  towards  increase  of  prices, 
and  it  may  bo  that  in  the  winter  this  will  show 
itself.  A low  demand  for  coal  is  natural  in 
summer,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  the  present 
time  that  known  in  the  North  is  above  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  recent  years,  and  it 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  with  the  winter  there 
will  be  an  increase  over  the  demand  of  last 
winter,  when  tho  consumption  was  sufficient  to 
cause  once  or  twice  small  increases  in  the  price. 

At  the  present  time  the  coal  trade  of  the  North 
of  England  is  supported  in  very  great  degree  by 
the  demand  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
that  shows  no  signs  of  abatement,  whilst  the 
consumption  for  locomotives,  for  the  gas  manu- 
facture, and  for  the  supply  of  tho  mercantile 
navy,  is  growing  yearly,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
anticipate  that  there  is  a prospect  of  a con- 
tinuous increase  in  the  demand ; and  there  is 
to  bo  noticed  a better  use  of  the  coal  than  there 
has  been  in  tho  past.  In  the  smelting  of  iron 
there  are  many  changes  being  introduced,  such 
as  the  use  of  larger  heating-stoves,  to  raise  the 
air  to  a higher  temperature  before  it  enters  the 
blast-furnace,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  But  whilst  there  is  more  economy 
known  in  the  use  of  the  coal,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  much  more,  and  especially  in  the  large 
quantity  that  is  consumed  in  our  merchant 
navy, — only  a comparatively  small  part  of  the 
power  that  is  represented  by  the  fuel  being 
extracted  and  used  when  thus  employed,  — 
whilst  tho  waste  of  coal  in  domestic  use  is 
general  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a constant  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  progress,  and  it  is  kept 
in  check  only  in  its  rate  by  the  economy  that  is 
introduced.  That  better  use  of  coal  needs  to 
be  increased  and  introduced  into  other  branches 
of  the  consumption,  and  were  it,  as  fully  as  it 
ought  to  bo,  there  would  be  a continuation  of 
cheap  fuel  and  a prolongation  of  the  duration 
of  our  coal-fields. 


THE  NORTHERN  COAL  TRADE. 

It  was  stated  recently  that  the  prioe  of  coal 
ni  the  London  markot  is  now  lower  than  it  has 
•u  . w ,many  ycar3;  and  ?ct  concurrently 
with  that  low  pnee  there  is  a production  of  coal 
that  is  larger  in  total  than  has  been  previously 
f J!118,  C0unfcr7-  In  the  great  coalfield 

the  IN  orth  there  is  an  unexampled  production, 
in  that  district  there  are  specially  interest- 
“!«  °f  the  trade.  Tho  stimulus  was 

?Te“  the  T0I7  groat  demand  for  crude  iron 
f°rA!if  Sbates-  aild  !t  been  since 

contributed  to  by  the  activity  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  and  in  the  iron  trade  in  consoquence 
of  that  activity.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time  a production  of  five  million  tons 
of  coke  in  the  South  Durham  coalfield, — chiefly 
for  use  m the  smelting  of  iron.  The  export  of 
coal  is  the  highest  that  has  been  known,  and 
the  shipments  to  other  home  ports  are  also  very 
Jarge ; whilst,  finally,  the  general  consumption 
locaHy  has  advanced  with  the  revival  of  trade, 
»nd  with  the  fuller  circulation  of  money.  But 
the  production  has  increased  fully  as  rapidly 
and  even  more  rapidly,  than  that  of  tho  demand,’ 
»d  hence  prices  are  weak,  and  the  profits  of 
Iho  coalowner  are  problematical.  The  supply 
m capable  of  being  further  increased,  because  in 
me  era  of  a fierce  demand  some  seven  or  eight 


ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH,  DRESDEN. 

The  newly-formed  community  of  St.  John  of 
Dresden  had  realised  by  the  sale  of  property  a 
a sum  of  150,000  thalers  (22.500Z.),  and  owned, 
besides,  a not  very  eligible  site ; but  a satis- 
factory church  had  to  be  erected  on  it,  and  an 
architect  was  needed  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem.  A young  architect  of  Zwickau, 
Mdckel  by  name,  a disciple  of  Hase,  of  Hanover, 
came,  viewed  the  site,  considered  the  sum  at 
disposal  and  what  was  expected  to  be  done  with 
it,  and  thought  he  could  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  If  it  should  be  asked  how  he  met 
it,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  tho  opinion  of  men 
eminent  in  their  profession,  who  say  unani- 
mously that  Mockel  has  erected  the  most 
original  modern  church  in  Germany.  The 
architect  sent  in  his  plan  unsolicited,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  an  entirely  unknown 
man,  it  found  general  favour  at  once  with  the 
church  authorities ; but  in  justice  to  tho  pro- 
fession it  was  deemed  necessary  that  a compe- 
tition should  be  held.  Two  eminent  architects 
were  invited  to  prepare  designs,  and  all  three 
were  submitted  to  a committee  of  well-known 
German  architects.  The  judges  unanimously 
selected  that  of  Mockel.  Oberbaurath  von 
Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  one  of  the  committee,  sug- 
gested several  changes  ; but  at  the  close  of  his 
report  is  found  a remark  which  formed  the  best 

testimonial  for  the  young  architect.  He  says, 

“Even  should  Mockel  decline  to  accept  any’ of 
the  changes  suggested  by  me,  his  church ‘will 
be  a well-considered,  spirited,  and  beautiful 
work  of  art,  to  which  I cannot  refrain  from 
giving  my  full  approval.” 

The  edifice  was  begun  in  1875,  and  completed 
in  1878.  It  is  pleasing  externally,  suited  to  its 
purpose,  and  imposing  by  sober  earnestness 
in  its  interior.  The  ornamentation  seems  to 
grow  out  of  the  supporting  masses ; it  does  not 
appear  added  to  it,  as  is  seen  only  too  fre- 
quently : it  is  an  organic  part  of  the  building, 
and  represents  a natural  growth  of  the  struc- 
tural elements,  charming  in  its  details.  The 
tower,  with  its  imposing  vaulted  hall,  projects 
into  the  street,  and  thus  nothing  is  lost  of  its 
f ud  e®ect-  It  rises  in  pleasing  proportions  to 
belfries.  Mockel  has  made  use  in  the  spire  of 
an  artifice  common  amongst  Greek  architects. 
They  gave  to  the  middle  of  their  columns,  as  is 


well  known,  a soft  outward  swelling,  probably 
to  counteract  a curious  optical  delusion,  which 
frequently  causes  vertical  lines  to  appear  in- 
clined inwards.  The  swelling,  which  is  also 
applied  in  the  spire  of  Freiburg  Cathedral, 
heightens  the  statical  feeling  considerably, 
gnards  the  spire  from  an  over-pointod,  meagre 
appearance,  and  gives  it  more  force.  The  sur- 
faces are  animated  ; tho  numreous  windows  are 
well  disposed;  the  perspectives  are  picturesque ; 
and  tho  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  warm  tone  of 
the  material  used,  Pirna  sandstone. 

A few  words  regarding  the  architect.  Gotthilf 
Ludwig  Mockel  was  bom  in  1838  at  Zwickau, 
Saxony.  His  father  was  a coppersmith,  and 
died  early,  without  leaving  proporty  behind  him. 
Tho  son  had  soon  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions, 
and,  under  great  disadvantages,  to  push  his 
way  in  the  world  in  order  to  attain  tho  object 
of  his  wishes, — that  of  following  the  profession 
of  an  architect.  Mockel  belongs  to  that  class 
who  are  in  the  main  self-educated,  who  have 
early  to  gain  a livelihood,  and  it  may  be  that 
from  this  circumstance  arose  the  sharply  pro- 
nounced individuality  of  his  works.  Ho  is  in- 
dependent in  every  respect,  an  enthusiast  in  his 
views  of  architecture,  and  ever  ready  to  defend 
them.  Ho  is  now  a busy  man,  and  he  numbers 
amongst  his  patrons  princes,  public  bodies,  and 
private  persons  alike.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  fully 
displaying  his  powers  and  originality.  He  has 
still  to  accomplish  his  chef-d’oeuvre. 


CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL:  VIEW  IN 
CRYPT. 

Tiie  crypt  or  undercroft  at  Canterbury  is 
reached  by  a descent  from  tho  Martyrdom,  and 
is,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  church.  It  is  of 
greater  extent  and  more  lofty  than  any  other  in 
England.  The  extreme  internal  length  is  230  ft. 
from  the  western  to  tho  eastern  end,  and  its 
breadth  at  the  transept  is  130  ft.  The  crypt  is 
cruciform  in  plan,  and  the  principal  part,  83  ft. 
6 in.  from  wall  to  wall,  is  divided  into  a nave 
and  aisles  by  linos  of  short  massive  pillars 
supporting  low  arches,  upon  the  same  plan  and 
forming  a support  to  tho  choir  abovo.  From 
the  western  extremity  to  tho  distance  of  150  ft. 
eastward  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  crypt,  and  its 
erection  is  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc. 
The  illustration  shows  tho  eastern  or  later 
portion  of  the  crypt,  pointed  arches  being  used, 
and  the  pillars  varying  in  some  degree  from 
those  more  westward. 


PRESTON-NEXT-FAVERSHAM  UNITED 
DISTRICT  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

These  new  schools,  which  are  now  just  on 
the  point  of  completion,  have  been  erected  to 
provide  school  accommodation  for  the  joint 
parishes  of  Preston-next-Faversham,  Daving- 
ton,  and  Oare,  whose  population  has  during  the 
last  few  years  largely  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  development  of  the  brick 
trade  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
accommodation  provides  for  500  children,  and 
comprises  separate  schoolrooms  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants,  with  suitable  rooms  in  each  caso  ; 
basket  and  hat  rooms,  with  arrangements  for 
drying  the  wet  clothing  of  children ; lavatories, 
and  two  residences,  the  whole  being  planned 
with  due  regard  to  convenience  in  their  use,  and 
to  the  proper  supervision  by  the  master. 

The  material  is  grey  stock  bricks  from  the 
locality,  relieved  with  red  moulded  brickwork. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  pressed  tiles,  in  plain 
and  ornamental  courses,  from  the  Aylesford 
Pottery  Company,  near  Maidstone;  and  the 
works  throughout  have  been  designed  with 
regard  to  economy  consistent  with  sound  and 
durable  building. 

Messrs.  Whiting,  builders,  of  Ospringe,  near 
Faversham,  are  the  contractors,  and  have 
carried  out  the  works  in  a satisfactory  manner 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Benj.  Adkins,  of 
Faversham,  the  architect  to  tho  School  Board. 


Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Avenue  Parade 
Chapel,  Accrington,  have  just  accepted 
tenders  for  pulling  down  tho  chapel,  and  re- 
building the  same  from  the  designs,  and  under 
the  inspection,  of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  & 
Hurst,  architects,  Southport. 
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Mouldings  of  Portal  of  St.  James's  Church,  Eoesfeld. 


Apse  of  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls,  Rome. 


Byzantine  Bastcet-worTc  Capital  from  San  Michele 
in  Affricisco,  Ravenna. 


Church  of  St.  Semin,  Toulouse. 


[See  p.  730,  ante. 
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A PANELLED  BOOM  IN  SHAFTESBURY 
HOUSE. 

Shaftesbury  House,  originally  Thanet  House, 
on  the  east  side  of  Aldersgate-street,  was  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  Tuftons,  Earls  of 
Thanet,  whence  it  passed  into  the  family  of 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftosbury. 
tn  1708  it  returned  to  tho  Thanet  family ; in  1720 
it  became  an  inn  ; in  1734,  a tavern  ; in  1750,  a 
lying-in-hospital ; and  in  1849,  a dispensary. 
The  facade  was  of  red  bricks,  decorated  with 
eight  pilasters  of  stone  and  carved  Ionic  caps. 

Not  long  ago  wo  gave  a sketch  of  the  exterior 
and  an  account  of  tho  building. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  for  a 
drawing  he  has  had  mado  of  tho  wainscoting  of  a 
room  in  this  building  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  lias 
just  been  pulled  down,  and  have  reproduced  it 
in  our  present  number. 

It  is  understood  that  Inigo  Jones’s  work  will 
not  be  entirely  lost,  but  the  wainscoting  and 
Tonic  pilasters  aro  to  be  re-erected  in  a gentle- 
man’s house  in  Devonshire. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES.  ' 

TnE  enormous  growth  of  the  United  States 
is  a fact  not  only  of  general  interest  to  the 
world  at  largo,  but  it  is  a fact  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  to  the  architect  and 
builder.  The  mere  circumstance  that  the 
States  are  increasing  their  population  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a million  a year,  and  that 
there  are  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  families 
every  year  in  want  of  new  houses, — this  is 
something,  but  not  all.  In  the  freshly-settled 
parts  in  the  backwoods  there  is  little  or  no 
occupation  for  architects  at  first.  The  settler 
runs  up  his  log-cabin  as  best  he  may,  and 
houses  are  more  frequently  of  timber  than  of 
stone  or  brick.  But  the  treasures  in,  on,  and 
under  the  soil  aro  so  rich,  and  the  industrious 
Americans  accordingly  grow  wealthy  so  fast, 
that  it  is  not  long  beforo  there  is  a demand  for 
brand  new  villas,  houses,  schools,  churches,  and 
workshops,  all  of  more  or  less  solid  and  ornate 
character.  Indeed,  without  exception,  the 
United  States  and  tho  British  colonies,  especially 
in  Australia,  aro  the  finest  fields  for  architects 
and  builders  in  existence,  and  as  time  goes  on 
they  will  continue  to  offer  increasing  attractions 
to  these  professions.  Between  the  present 
year  and  tho  year  1900,  the  States,  which  at 
this  moment  have  a population  of  about  fifty- 
three  millions,  will  have  increased  their  inhabi- 
tants in  all  probability  to  nearly  ninety  millions. 
Within  tho  next  eighteen  years  thero  will  have 
to  be  built  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Republic 
ton  million  new  houses  for  the  additional  popu- 
lation which  will  have  sprung  up  or  settled 
there.  And  this  is  independent  of  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  the  older  population  in 
the  way  of  dwelling-houses,  and  independent 
likewise  of  the  public  buildings,  workshops, 
Ac.,  the  demand  for  which  will  increase  in 
almost  geometrical  ratio  every  year  for  a long 
time  to  come.  With  such  a field  open  before 
them,  young  architects  who  have  no  certain 
prospects  in  the  old  country  have  no  occasion 
to  despair. 

One  feature  of  the  recent  progress  of  the 
States  is  tho  rapid  increase  of  its  cities,  both 
in  number  and  size.  Iu  1880  there  were  ten 
cities  in  tho  Union  with  more  than  200,000 
inhabitants  each,  twenty  cities  with  more  than 
100,000,  thirty-five  with  more  than  50,000  and 
100  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants.  Such 
a growth  of  cities  and  of  urban  population,  the 
best  of  all  fields  and  patrons  of  the  builder  and 
architect,  has  never  been  known  in  history 
before.  And  yet  the  next  twenty  years  will 
see  an  incomparably  greater  growth  than  even 
this.  The  United  States  are  not  simply  attract- 
ing every  year  more  settlers  from  Europe,  but 
every  year  their  own  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  growing  larger  and  larger.  New  York, 
with  its  belt  of  neighbouring  cities,  will,  in 
another  half-century,  probably  equal  if  not  out- 
number London  itself.  London  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District, — thatis,  thelargest 
sense  in  which  the  name  is  applied, — has  now 
approaching  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  New 
York,  with  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Ac.,  already  has  two  millions.  How  the  Ameri- 
can cities  have  increased  within  the  past  ten 
years  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 
New  York  increased  its  population  from  942,292 
in  1870  to  1,206,299  in  1880 ; Brooklyn,  from 
396,090  to  569,663  ; Philadelphia,  from  674,022 


to  847,170 ; Chicago,  from  298,177  to  503,185 ; 
Boston,  from  250,526  to  362,839;  St.  Louis, 
from  310,864  to  350,518;  Baltimore,  from 
267,354  to  332,313;  Cincinnati,  from  216,329 
to  255,139 ; San  Francisco,  from  149,473  to 
233,959;  and  New  Orleans,  from  191,418  to 
216,090.  Out  of  the  total  population  of  the 
States,  the  number  of  persons  living  in  cities 
or  towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  in 
1870,  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  8,010,614,  or 
about  one-sixth  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
almost  a certainty  that  the  cities  will  increase 
twice  as  fast,  and  some  of  them  will  double  and 
quadruple  their  size  before  the  remaining 
eighteen  years  and  a half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  passed  over  our  heads. 


THE  BROMPTON  HOSPITAL  FOR 
CONSUMPTION. 

Ox  Tuesday  afternoon  the  Earl  of  Derby 
formally  opened  the  new  extension  building  of 
the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  Brompton. 

This  building,  designed  by  tho  late  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  and  completed  by  his  son  Mr.  Matthew' 
Wyatt,  has  been  constructed  for  137  In-patients, 
and  an  extensive  Out-patient  Department.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Fulham-road, 
and  connected  with  the  parent  hospital  by  a 
tunnel  beneath  the  roadway.  Built  of  red 
brick,  with  terra-cotta  and  Ancaster  stone,  it 
takes  the  form  of  the  letter  E.  the  two  end 
w’ings  looking  south,  the  main  body  of  the 
building  facing  north ; it  is  200  ft.  long  and 
100  ft.  high. 

The  basement  contains  compressed  air  and 
Turkish  baths,  rooms  and  stores  for  steward 
and  housekeeper,  &c. 

The  ground  floor  has  a central  entrance  hall, 
flanked  on  the  east  by  a large  Out-patient  de- 
partment (19£  ft.  high),  and  on  the  west  by 
rooms  for  the  resident  staff,  a mezzanine  for 
the  nurses,  and  a lecture-room. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are  devoted 
to  In-patients ; each  floor  consisting  of  a cor- 
ridor (10  ft.  in  width)  which  runs  round  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  building,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a large  dining-room,  ten 
wards  (13£  ft.  high),  holding  from  one  to  eight 
beds,  forty-six  in  all ; two  nurses’  rooms,  slop 
sinks  and  lavatories,  and  two  inhaling  rooms. 
The  average  floor  space  per  bed  is  115  ft.,  the 
cubic  space  being  1,400  cubic  feet. 

The  top  floor  contains  the  kitchen,  with 
rooms  for  the  night  nurses  and  servants. 

The  ventilation  is  maintained  independently 
of  the  windows  and  fire-places,  and  supplies 
4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  to  each  patient. 
The  air  is  admitted  by  numerous  openings 
placed  on  a level  with  different  floors ; on  the 
east  and  north  into  the  galleries,  on  the  west 
and  south  into  the  wards,  the  greater  portion 
being  heated  by  passing  over  coils  of  hot-water 
pipe  ; part  is  admitted  directly,  the  quantity  of 
hot  and  cold  air  being  modified  at  will,  and  the 
temperature  capable  of  being  evenly  main- 
tained. The  foul  air  is  clraw'n  off  from  the 
corridors,  wards,  &c.,  through  extracting  flues 
built  in  the  walls,  and  furnished  with  openings 
at  floor  and  ceiling.  These  flues  run  into  large 
air-ducts  beneath  the  roof,  which  communicate 
with  four  towers  heated  by  steam  coils,  forming 
the  exhausting  chambers. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge. 

Lavatories  (twelve)  and  baths  (two)  stand  on 
the  north  of  corridor  by  themselves  ; and  the 
slop  sinks  (two  on  each  floor)  are  situated  in 
small  annexes. 

The  flooring  is  constructed  on  Messrs.  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  fire-proof  principle,  and  has  a sub- 
floor of  deal  with  teak  above,  which  will  be 
waxed. 

There  are  two  principal  staircases  of  teak  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  and  two  stone  stair- 
cases in  the  wings. 

Communication  is  maintained  between  the 
new  and  the  old  building  by  the  telephone,  and 
in  the  new  building  by  electric  bells  and  speaking 
tubes. 

There  are  three  hydraulic  lifts  : one  for  pas- 
sengers, &c.,  two  others  smaller  for  food,  &c., 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  basement.  These  have 
been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson. 

Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  South  Lambeth,  are  the 
general  contractors  for  the  building. 

In  our  volume  for  1879  (pp.  1,291-95),  we 
gave  a view,  description,  and  plans  of  the 
building. 


AWARDS,  SMOKE  ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  a further  list  of  awards 
made  in  connexion  with  this  Exhibition  : — 

Open  Grates  for  Bituminous  Coal. — Brown  & 
Green,  underfed  grate,  gold  medal  ; Clark, 
Bunnett,  & Co.,  Ingram’s  grate,  with  Wallsend 
and  anthracite,  and  E.  H.  Shorland,  Man- 
chester ventilating  grate,  silver  medals.  E.  R. 
Holland,  underfed  grate,  H.  E.  Hoole,  radiating 
and  reflecting  grate,  Feetham  & Co.,  basket 
dog  grate,  J.  M.  Stanley,  hopper-bottom  fed 
grate,  T.  E.  Parker,  and  Reeves  & Henry, 
respirator  grate,  bronze  medals.  Doulton  & 
Co.,  tile  grate,  Rosser  & Russell,  and  G.  Haller 
& Co.,  Kohlhofer  hot-air  stove,  honourable 
mention. 

Open  Grates  for  Smokeless  Coal. — Coalbrook- 
dale  Company,  Kyrle  grate,  and  Yates,  Hay- 
wood, & Co.,  back  and  side  draught  ven- 
tilating grate,  silver  medals ; M.  Perret,  bronze 
medal. 

Close  Stoves  for  Bituminous  Coal.  — C.  B. 
Gregory,  J.  Cornforth,  “ Little  Wonder,”  and 
R.  W.  Crosthwaite  (with  Gregory  improvement), 
silver  medals  ; J.  F.  Farwig  & Co.,  and  J.  Dun- 
nachie,  bronze  medals ; Rev.  H.  J.  Newcombe, 
honourable  mention. 

Close  Stoves  for  Smokeless  Fuel. — W.  Barton, 
F.  Lonholdt,  Musgrave  & Co.,  slow  combustion, 
H.  J.  Piron,  and  H.  Hunt,  Crown  Jewel,  bronze 
medals. 

Kitcheners. — T.  J.  Constantine  (“  Treasure  ” 
range),  Eagle  Range  Company,  Radiator  Range 
Company,  Brown  & Green,  and  Falkirk  Iron 
Company  Dr.  Siemens’s  principle),  silver  me- 
dals ; Newton,  Chambers,  & Co.  (Thorncliffe 
range),  W.  Stobbs  (anthracite  range),  and  M. 
Feetham  & Co.,  bronze  medals. 


THE  GAS  INSTITUTE. 

The  19th  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Gas  Institute  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

In  his  address,  the  president,  Mr.  George 
Wilson  Stevenson,  after  reminding  them  of 
the  alteration  in  their  name,  “ Tho  British 
Association  of  Gas  Managers,”  said  that  the 
competition  by  light-producers  for  tho  custom 
of  the  public  had  never  been  so  brisk  and  keen 
as  it  was  at  the  present  time.  The  electric  light 
had  come  upon  them,  not  as  a novelty,  but 
as  a somewhat  more  practical  competitor  than 
formerly  for  the  favour  of  the  public.  Candles 
and  oil  lamps  had  long  had  to  yiold  the  prece- 
dence to  coal  gas,  both  for  efficiency  and  cheap- 
ness. The  electric  light  would  and  must  be 
further  improved  and  cheapened,  and  it  was 
just  in  the  proportion  that  its  promoters  were 
successful  im  improving  and  cheapening  it  that 
it  would  become  formidable  as  a competitor 
with  gas  for  the  lighting  of  our  streets  and 
dwellings.  At  present  they  had  really  nothing 
to  fear  from  it,  but  its  very  presence  among 
them  ought  to  stir  them  up  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  they  held.  Referring  to  certain 
methods  by  which  the  supply  of  coal  gas  might 
be  so  cheapened  and  used  as  to  accomplish  this 
end,  he  observed  that  the  first  point  was  tho 
improved  carbonisation  of  coal.  Within  less 
than  twenty  years  8,000  ft.  of  gas  sold  from  a 
ton  of  coal  was  considered  excellent  working, 
but  it  was  now  possible  to  sell  from  9,000  ft.  to 
10,000  ft.,  or  more,  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  amended  processes 
of  condensing,  scrubbing,  purifying,  and  to 
some  extent  storing  gas,  nothing  had  been 
practically  accomplished  in  the  way  of  distilling 
coal  by  passing  it  continuously  tlirough  a retort 
with  a constantly  closed  entrance,  and  thereby 
getting  a larger  yield  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal, 
and  a uniform  make  of  gas  per  hour,  both  as 
regarded  quantity  and  quality.  Experiments, 
however,  had  been,  and  were  being,  made,  with 
a view  to  bring  to  perfection  an  improved 
method  of  carbonisation  on  this  principle.  They 
could  readily  conceive  what  a different  place 
the  retort-house  would  be  if  the  drawing  and 
charging  of  retorts  were  abolished.  Improved 
carbonisation,  too,  had  a directly  cheapening 
effect  upon  gas,  and  increase  of  business  was 
another  very  important  cheapening  element. 
Local  exhibitions  displaying  the  best  cooking 
and  warming  stoves,  &c.,  and  the  best  burners, 
would  excite  the  curiosity  and  instruct  tho 
minds  of  the  general  public,  and  lead  many  to 
use  gas  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes. 
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LOCHLEVEN. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  Association  held  their 
annual  excursion  on  the  3rd,  when  a party  of 
thirty  visited  Falkland  and  inspected  the  Palace, 
where  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr,  architect,  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  the  building. 

The  south  or  street  side  was  first  erected,  and 
the  east  and  north  sides  afterwards  by  James  V., 
who  reigned  for  a period  of  twenty-nine  years. 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Finnart,  is  usually 
named  as  the  architect  who  designed  and  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  Palace.  Ho  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Arran,  cup- 
bearer to  James  V.,  and  superintendent  of  royal 
palaces.  He  was  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
executed  in  1540.  After  the  death  of  Janies  V. 
his  widowed  queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  often  resided 
at  Falkland  Palace.  Her  daughter,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  also  made  frequent  visits  to  it 
during  her  troubled  reign.  James  VI.  seems  to 
have  made  it  almost  a favourite  residence,  even 
when  he  was  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  made 
his  last  visit  in  1G17.  Charles  I.  and  II.  also 
resided  here  for  short  periods  up  to  1651,  when 
Charles  II.  paid  his  last  visit.  This  interesting 
building  and  grounds  have  long  since  passed 
away  from  the  Crown,  and  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  0.  Tyndall  Bruce. 

The  excursionists  then  went  on  to  Lochleven, 
a distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  a fine 
undulating  country,  diversified  with  large 
hedge-rows  and  clumps  of  trees.  Passing 
through  several  old  villages,  many  interesting 
features  were  observed  upon  the  cottages, 
middle-class  houses,  churches,  and  town-hall's, 
now  fast  wearing  out.  These  were  rendered 
still  more  pleasing  by  the  small  gardens  inter- 
spersed with  hawthorn,  lilac,  and  rowan  trees 
in  blossom.  The  towers  of  the  town-halls  were 
generally  square,  terminating  in  a balustrade, 
and  rather  sevcre-looking  plain  stone  spire. 
TJpon  one  of  the  towers,  instead  of  the  usual 
dock,  a bold  corbel  was  projected,  supporting 
a shaft  and  quaintly-formed  dial.  The  plain 
crow-stepped  gable  and  lofty  chimney  were 
prominent  features  upon  the  older  domestic 
buildings,  many  of  them  being  roofed  with 
reeds,  straw,  tiles,  and  grey  slate,  presenting 
very  effective  groups  in  form  and  colour.  On 
arriving  at  Lochleven,  such  of  the  party  as 
could  obtain  boats  visited  the  Castle  Island,  and 
surveyed  the  buildings  there.  The  island  had 
an  area  of  about  five  acres,  which  was  much 
increased  when  the  water  was  lowered  4 ft.  Gin. 
in  1830.  An  ancient  causeway  below  water 
extends  from  the  island  to  the  shore,  but  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  com- 
munication is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
original  fortalice  out  of  which  Lochleven  Castle 
sprang  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Congal,  the 
son  of  Dougart,  king  of  the  Piets.  The  present 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  with  its  courtyard,  occupied 
a considerable  portion  of  the  island,  the 
remainder  having  been  laid  out  in  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  great  tower  or  keep 
stands  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  court, 
and  is  of  a square  form,  four  stories  high,  with 
walls  G ft.  thick,  and  corbelled  bastions  at  three 
of  the  corners ; it  had  also  a timber  roof  and 
gables,  which  fell  many  years  ago.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  second  story  connected  by  an 
outside  stair,  and  a small  drawbridge  at  the 
top ; when  drawn  up  it  formed  the  outside 
entrance-door.  The  door  opens  into  the  great 
hall,  occupying  the  second  flat  of  the  building  ; 
within  the  doorway  is  a square  opening  into  the 
vaults  below,  either  for  obtaining  access  or 
elevating  supplies,  or  perhaps  assailing  hostile 
parties  in  the  event  of  the  lower  vaults  having 
been  forced.  The  present  lower  doorway  is 
recently  introduced.  The  two  upper  floors  appear 
from  the  markings  upon  the  walls  to  have  been 
divided  into  chambers  of  various  sizes.  The 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  contains  a variety  of 
buildings  for  domestic  purposes,  besides  accom- 
modation for  a garrison  and  a chapel,  the  site 
of  which  is  pointed  out  a little  to  the  west  of 
the  keep.  One  of  the  towers  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  court-wall  is  said  to  have  been  the 
one  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined. 
No  date  can  be  assigned  to  this  island  fortress. 
The  causeway  already  noticed,  and  occupation 
by  the  Piets,  suggest  its  being  of  great  anti- 
quity ; it  was  besieged  in  1335  by  the  forces  of 
Edward  III.,  and  defended  for  David  II.  of 
Scotland  by  Allen  de  Vispont.  The  besiegers 
raised  a bulwark  at  the  outlet  from  the  loch, 
expecting  to  lay  the  castle  under  water,  which 


certainly  rose  to  such  an  extent  as  to  encourage 
their  hopes  of  success,  but  many  of  them  having 
gone  to  Dunfermline  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  St.  Margaret,  the  besieged 
embraced  the  opportunity  and  broke  the  bul- 
wark, allowing  the  pent-up  waters  to  rush  so 
furiously  as  to  entirely  overwhelm  the  English 
camp.  But  the  castle  derives  its  chief  historical 
interest  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  having  been 
confined  here  for  about  eleven  months  in  1568. 
Here  she  resigned  her  crown  in  favour  of  her 
infant  son.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
also  confined  here  from  1569  to  1572,  when  he 
was  surrendered  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  fortalice  and  castle 
have  evidently  been  subjected  to  many  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  meet  the  progressive 
defensive  necessities  of  the  several  periods 
until  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  from  the  improvements  in  artillery,  even 
its  isolated"* position  became  a matter  of  incon- 
siderable importance.  Alphonse  de  Lamartine, 
in  his  “ Life  of  Mary  Stuart,”  describes  the 
castle  as  being  built  of  granite  flanked  by  heavy 
towers,  whereas  it  is  constructed  of  the  local 
freestone  from  Nivingstone,  near  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Cleish.  Although  the  details  are 
scanty,  there  is  sufficient  to  induco  the  architec- 
tural student  to  devote  some  time  to  their 
careful  examination.  The  proprietor,  Sir 
Graham  Montgomery,  manifests  a deep  interest 
in  protecting  these  historical  ruins;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Burns  Begg  (grand-nephew of  the  poet), 
in  whose  charge  they  are  placed,  attends  to 
their  preservation  in  the  words  of  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  even  “ wi’  miser  care.” 


STONE  SCREEN,  ETON  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 

The  organ-screen  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
Kennington-road,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  Street,  has  been  opened.  This  screen, 
executed  in  Caen  stone,  is  designed  with  a 
main  central  arch  from  west  to  east,  richly 
groined,  and  supported  by  two  semi-octagonal 
turrets  : that  in  the  north  side  containing  the 
steps  leading  to  the  organ,  and  that  on  the 
south  side  having  two  air-tight  chambers  for 
conveying  wind  to  the  organ.  These  turrets 
are  flanked  by  smaller  arches  abutting  on  to 
the  walls  of  the  'chapel,  and  are  also  groined. 
The  dimensions  of  the  screen  are  36  ft.  in 
length,  20  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  from  west  to  east. 
On  the  eastern  arch  is  a corbelled  balcony, 
finished  -with  an  open  parapet  of  traceried  oak. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst.,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  in  the 
chair.  It  was  announced  that  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  had  been  elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
the  annual  Congress  would  commence  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  21st  of  August.  Visits  will  be 
paid  to  Totness,  Dartmouth,  Berry  Pomeroy, 
Tavistock,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the 
locality. 

Mr.  J.  Gunn  called  attention  to  the  mutila- 
tion, many  years  ago,  of  some  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  central  tower  and  spire  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  and  made  suggestions  for 
their  being  strengthened;  Mr.  Earle  Way  ex- 
hibited a large  number  of  Roman  articles 
found  in  Southwark ; Mr.  C.  D.  Sherborn  pro- 
duced a representative  collection  of  flint  and 
stone  implements  from  America  and  European 
countries;  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  described  a fine 
collection  of  fictile  objects,  some  from  Athens, 
and  many  recently  discovered  in  London, 
among  which  was  a standing  lamp  of  leather, 
formed  evidently  by  compression  in  a mould ; 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a series  of 
Venetian  beads,  found  in  Aldgate;  the  chair- 
man described  a large  number  of  beautiful 
objects  which  he  produced,  among  which  a 
jewelled  cross  and  a silver  cover  to  a Roman 
thurible  were  of  great  interest. 

The  first  paper  on  “ Cuddy’s  Cove,  Northum- 
berland,” by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fryer,  treated  of 
a little-known  natural  cavern,  the  traditional 
place  of  abode  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Various  re- 
ferences to  Bede’s  History  appeared  to  point  to 
the  locality,  and  to  give  ground  to  the  tradition. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Dr.  J.  Stevens,  on 
“ Urn  Burials  at  Basingstoke.”  During  some 
recent  building  works  two  grave-like  excava-  I 


tions  in  the  chalk  have  been  found,  m which 
were  various  food-vessels  and  other  vases  of 
late  British  date.  All  appearance  of  interments, 
apart  from  these,  had  disappeared. 

The  third  paper  was  by  Mr.  Walter  Myers, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ A Roman  Villa  at  Benizza,  near 
Corfu.”  A fine  building  has  been  discovered,  the 
plan  of  which  was  exhibited,  and  the  arrange- 
ments, here  in  a very  perfect  state,  throw  light 
on  similar  buildings  found  in  England  in  a more 
dilapidated  condition. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  by 
remarks  from  the  chairman  on  the  success  of 
the  session  now  concluded. 


CROMWELL  BRIDGE,  SALFORD. 

This  new  structure,  which  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last  by  the  Mayor  of  Salford,  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Pendleton  district,  across 
the  river  Irwell,  at  a point  opposite  Great 
Cheetham-street,  Lower  Broughton.  It  has 
been  built  on  the  lattice-girder  principle,  is 
ornamental  in  design,  and  rests  upon  abutments 
of  solid  Yorkshire  stone.  It  has  a single  span 
pf  125  ft.,  having  been  made  extra  wide  in  order 
to  allow  of  considerable  improvement  in  the 
channel  of  the  river,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
floods  in  Broughton.  The  bridge  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  10,600i.  from  designs  by  the 
borough  engineer,  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  and  the- 
whole  of  the  expenditure  will  be  borne  by  the 
Pendleton  district  with  the  exception  of  a con- 
tribution of  500 1.  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  P.  Fitzgerald.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  directions  of  the  borough 
engineer  by  Messrs.  Pilling  & Co.,  contractors, 
Manchester. 

Alderman  Bowes,  chairman  of  the  Pendleton 
Highways  Committee,  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks  made  on  the  occasion,  gave  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  recent  development  of  Salford 
and  Pendleton.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
he  said,  the  times  were  very  prosperous  in  that 
district,  and  buildings  were  being  rushed  up  in 
all  directions.  In  Pendleton  alone  people  were 
building  at  the  rate  of  800  houses  per  annum. 
Works  were  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and 
from  the  Salford  Station,  for  two  miles  out 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  and  railway,  there 
was  not  a site  to  be  had  for  works.  Landowners 
were  selling  their  land  indiscriminately,  and 
builders  were  putting  up  streets  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  occurred  to  the  Pendleton  committee 
that,  as  they  had  a wide  area,  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  both  Broughton  and  Salford  put 
togetliei*,  if  ever  they  were  to  have  any  main 
and  leading  thoroughfares  it  was  time  to  look 
after  the  matter.  Just  at  that  time  the  Salford 
Corpoi’ation  were  going  for  a new  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  certain  leading  thoroughfares, 
of  which  Cromwell-road  was  one,  were  laid  out 
and  embraced  in  that  Bill.  That  bridge  and  road 
were  intended  to  form  a connecting  link  between 
Pendleton,  Higher  Broughton,  Crumpsall,  Chect- 
ham,  Prestwich,  and  Bury,  and  also  to  open  out 
a large  extent  of  land  which  would  be  valuable 
for  building  purposes,  thereby  increasing  the 
rateable  value  of  the  district.  The  landowners 
met  the  committee  in  a fairly  liberal  spirit,  for 
they  gave  the  land  for  the  formation  of  the 
roads,  and  500J.  towards  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  and  when  the  land  adjoining  the  road 
should  be  sold  for  building  purposes  the  owners 
would  repay  the  committee  the  cost  of  paving 
and  sewering  the  road.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  had  the  committee  waited  some  years  it 
would  have  cost  them  ten  times  the  amount  of 
money  to  make  the  bridge.  That  was  the  nine- 
teenth bridge  that  had  been  erected  within  the 
precincts  of  the  borough,  and  he  might  safely 
say  that  for  neatness  of  design  and  for  adapta- 
bility to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
it  was  surpassed  by  none.  The  Trafford  Bridge, 
with  a span  of  116  ft.,  cost  29,600Z. ; the  Wall- 
ness  Bridge,  with  a span  of  112  ft.,  cost  25,000J. ; 
the  Irwell  Bridge,  with  a span  of  116  ft.,  cost 
23,OOOZ. ; and  the  Cromwell-road  Bridge,  with  a 
span  of  125  ft.,  had  cost  only  10,600Z.  The 
bi’idge  w'as  wide  and  high  enough  to  take  the 
largest  flood  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the 
Irwell  within  the  memory  of  man. 


CLEANING  TILES. 

Sib, — Will  any  one  inform  me  of  a good  method 
of  cleaning  unglazed  tiles  ? I find  it  impossible  to 
have  my  hall  (which  has  a good  deal  of  pale  yellow 
in  it)  kept  clean  by  scrubbing  alone. 

M.  Brown. 


MOUNTAIN  WEATHER  OBSERVATORIES. 

I beg  to  send  for  consideration  the  inclosed 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  shelter  huts  on 
mountain  summits  for  meteorological  observa- 
tories, such  as  Ben  Nevis,  &c.  Where  means 
are  not  obtainable  to  meet  the  expense  and 
build  regularly  appointed  towers,  as  in  France, 
it  is  proposed  by  this  scheme  to  sink  pits  in  the 
soil  or  rock  to  station  the  instruments  in,  as  a 
less  costly  and  more  accessible  plan.  Tho  pits 
might  be  square  or  circular  in  shape,  and  lined 
throughout  with  concrete,  projecting  up  above 
the  top  all  round  a little,  so  as  to  attach  the 
roof  to  it. 

On  the  top  they  would  be  covered  by  roofs  of 
corrugated  iron  or  flagstone  as  would  be  found 
best  adapted,  and  they  would  be  pyramidal  or 
conical  in  shape.  A window  of  strong  glass 
could  be  let  in  on  one  side,  and  a door  placed  in 
on  the  other  side. 

A ladder  would  afford  the  means  of  descent 
into  each  pit,  and  a stove  with  chimney  pro- 
jecting through  the  roof,  could  be  fitted  in  one 
pit,  and  it  might  be  furnished  with  table  and 
chair  for  the  observer’s  convenience. 

An  electrical  apparatus  could  be  fitted  up  in 
one  pit  to  pass  information  up  and  down  be- 
tween the  observer  on  the  top  and  the  station 
or  office  situated  at  or  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain. 

An  observer  would  be  enabled  to  remain  over- 
night sometimes,  as  there  would  be  fixe  and 
furniture  provided.  The  instruments  could  be 
attached  to  wooden  frames  and  hung  round  the 
walls  inside,  or  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  pits, 
as  found  most  suitable  for  the  objects  of  correct 
registration. 

These  shelter  huts  might  be  made  quite 
water-tight,  and  would  be  impregnable  to 
storms  of  snow  or  wind,  and  the  roof  might 
bear  any  amount  of  snow  lying  on  them  in 
winter  without  injury. 

In  order  to  admit  of  the  outside  air  obtaining 
circulation  through  the  interior  of  the  pits  when 
the  doors  and  window  were  closed,  fenestrated 
louvres  could  be  placed  on  the  summits  of  the 
pointed  roofs,  so  as  at  tho  same  time  to  exclude 
the  rain  entering. 

The  rain-gauge  could  bo  placed  outside  on 
the  hill  top,  and  its  contents  might  be  canned 
into  a jar  in  one  of  tho  huts  by  means  of  a 
sunken  pipe  in  the  ground,  and  these  registered. 

The  drainage  of  the  roofs  could  be  led  off  by 
means  of  gutters  placed  round  each  hut,  and 
carried  off  by  a ditch  cut  in  the  soil,  and  lined 
with  concrete,  down  the  hill  side. 

The  accompanying  rough  section  will  further 
explain  my  idea. 

W.  J.  Black,  F.M.S.S. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  died  on 
the  8th  inst.,  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year.  According  to  Engineering, 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Russell, 
a Scotch  clergyman.  He  was  born  in  the  Vale 
of  Clyde,  in  the  year  1808,  and  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Church.  His  great  predilection 
for  mechanics  and  other  natural  sciences  in- 
duced his  father  to  allow  him  to  enter  a work- 
shop to  learn  tho  handicraft  of  the  profession 
of  an  engineer.  He  subsequently  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  Glasgow,  and  graduated  at  the  latter  at 
the  early  ago  of  sixteen.  He  had  attained  to 
such  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural 
sciences  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leslie, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1832,  the  young  Scott  Russell,  though 
then  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  temporarily,  pending  the 
election  of  a permanent  professor.  About  this 
time  he  commenced  his  researches  into  the 
nature  of  waves,  with  the  view  to  improving 
the  forms  of  vessels.  His  first  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  before  the  British  Association 
in  1835.  The  interest  created  by  this  paper 
was  so  great  that  a committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Association  to  carry  on  the  experiments 
at  their  expense.  Being  employed  at  this  time 
as  manager  at  the  large  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment at  Greenock,  now  owned  by  Messrs. 
Caird  & Co.,  ho  succeeded  in  having  his 
system  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  fleet  of  tho  West  India  Royal 
Mail  Company,  and  four  of  the  . largest 
and  fastest  of  these  vessels,  — viz.,  the 
Teviot,  the  Tag,  the  Clyde,  and  the  Tweed, 
were  built,  and  designed  by  himself.  In  1844 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  removed  to  London.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, of  which  body  he  was  for  some  time 
a vice-president.  For  a short  time  he  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
place  he  resigned  to  become  joint  secretary 
with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  Ho  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
three  original  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
took  a leading  part  in  organising  it.  Mr.  Scott 
.Russell  was  for  many  years  known  as  a ship- 
builder on  the  Thames.  The  most  important  work 
he  ever  constructed  was  the  Great  Eastern  steam- 
ship, which  he  contracted  to  build  for  a company, 
of  which  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  was  the  engineer. 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  and  was 
one  of  its  vice-presidents  from  tho  date  of  its 


constitution  down  to  tho  day  of  his  death.  His 
greatest  engineering  work  was,  without  doubt, 
tho  vast  dome  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 
This  dome  is,  among  roofs,  what  the  Great 
Eastern  is  to  ships,  its  clear  span  of  360  ft. 
being  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  last 
engineering  work  which  Mr.  Scott  Russell  ever 
designed  was  a high-level  bridge  to  cross  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge.  It  was  intended 
to  cross  tho  river  with  a span  of  1,000  ft.,  and 
to  allow  of  a passago  beneath  it  for  the  largest 
ships  that  could  come  up  to  that  part  of  the 
river. 

Mr.  Cecil  G.  Lawson. — We  record  with  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  Cecil  G.  Lawson,  the  landscape 
painter,  at  the  early  age  of  30.  The  interment 
will  take  place  at  Haslemere,  Surrey,  this  Satur- 
day, the  17th  instant. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  IN  HOLLAND. 

On  Friday  last  week  the  first  electric  railway 
in  Holland  was  opened.  The  line  goes  from  the 
bath  Zandvoort,  near  Amsterdam,  to  a little 
park  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  “ Kostuor- 
loren.”  The  distance  is  only  one  kilometre  and 
a half ; the  rails  are  laid  one  m&tre  apart.  The 
system  used  is  that  of  Siemens  & Halske,  of 
Berlin.  The  line  is  worked  by  a steam-engine  of 
fifteen  horse-power.  The  wheels  are  attracted 
by  the  rails,  but  are  turned  round  by  another 
engine  attached  under  the  comfortable  little 
carriage,  which  can  accommodate  twenty 
passengers.  In  four  minutes  the  distance  is 
clone ; there  is  hardly  any  motion  perceptible 
in  the  carriage,  even  when  the  rapidity  is  the 
greatest. 


Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — The  annual 
meeting  is  to  be  held  in  London  on  the  29th 
and  30th  June  and  1st  July  next.  The  business 
on  Thui’sday,  June  29th,  will  include,  12  noon, 
annual  meeting  of  members  in  Council-chamber 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a 
paper  and  discussion : “ Private  Roads  and  the 
152nd  Section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,”  by 
H.  Oliver  Smith,  C.E.,  and  the  annual  dinner 
at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Piccadilly.  On 
June  30th,  papers  and  discussion : “ Gas  as  an 
Illuminating  Agent  compared  with  Electricity,” 
by  W.  Sugg,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  “ Sanitary 
Legislation,”  by  G.  B.  Jerram,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.  And  the  members  will  visit  the  head- 
quarters of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  South- 
wark. On  July  1st  the  members  will  visit 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.’s  Pottery  Works,  Lam- 
beth, the  House  of  Commons — ventilating  ar- 
rangements, &c.,  and  the  New  Law  Courts. 
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MIDDLESEX  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS,  BEDFONT,  NEAR  FELTHAM, 
MIDDLESEX. 

This  school  is  to  be  built  on  the  cottage  or 
family  system.  The  first  of  two  houses  has 
been  completed,  and  will  contain  fifteen  girls,  a 
proper  number,  as  the  committee  consider,  to 
secure  efficient  training  and  supervision.  They 
consider,  too,  that  not  more  than  two  buildings, 
each  containing  fifteen  inmates,  should  be 
erected  on  the  same  site.  The  girls  are  to  be 
received  under  the  provisions  of  the  29  & 30 
Viet.,  c.  118,  and  under  the  14,  15,  16,  and  17 
clauses  only. 

The  school  is  to  be  a Church  of  England 
school ; and  the  girls  are  to  be  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  six  standards.  Every  girl  is  to 
be  instructed  in  cookery  and  the  several  kinds 
of  household  work. 

The  committee  consider  that,  although  the 
assembling  of  a large  number  of  boys  in  one 
building  is  adapted  for  them,  it  is  otherwise 
with  respect  to  girls,  who,  in  their  opinion, 
should  be  trained  in  houses  containing  only 
a limited  number, — in  houses  similar  to  those 
in  which  they  will  be  employed  as  domestic 
servants. 

The  school  has  been  erected  by  donations 
liberally  contributed  by  many  of  the  Middlesex 
magistrates,  and  a few  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  to  meet  the  many  cases  which  come 
under  their  notice,  and  to  provide  a school  for 
cases  for  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  present 
certified  schools  are  not  adapted. 

The  building  has  been  erected  with  special 
care  with  regard  to  light,  air,  and  ventilation 
under  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  architect,  and  the 
works  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 
There  is  a good  garden,  &c.,  and  a very  large 
building  fitted  up  for  recreation  in  all  weathers. 


THE  CAMBERWELL  AND  PECKHAM 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

GRAVE  CHARGES. 

According  to  the  proceedings  at  the  Camber- 
well Vestry  last  week,  the  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  carrying  out  the  street  improvements 
in  the  locality  has  become  a very  serious  matter 
for  tradesmen  and  others  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. An  indictment  of  a grave  and  serious 
nature  is  preferred  against  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  who  are  accused  of  culpable  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  works,  and  also  further  charged 
with  having  improperly  conducted  tho  letting 
of  tho  vacant  land  for  building  upon  in  the 
thoroughfares  to  be  widened. 

Ihe  General  Purposes  Committee  recom- 
mended that  a deputation  from  the  Vestry 
should  wait  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
call  their  attention  to  the  delay  that  was  taking 
place  in  carrying  out  the  works,  more  especially 
respecting  the  putting  back  the  hoardings  and 
making  up  the  paths  and  roads,  causing  incon- 
venience, and  in  many  instances  ruiu,  to  the 
tradesmen  carrying  on  business  in  the  line  of 
route. 

During  tho  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  recommendation  several  members  expressed 
themselves  very  warmly  on  the  subject,  the 
feeling  of  the  Vestry  being  unanimous  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  were  blamable  in 
the  matter.  Amongst  the  speakers  was  Mr. 
Middlemans,  who  observed  that  tho  delay  had 
had  a harrowing  and  ruinous  effect  upon  the 
tradesmen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  carry  on 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cleared  sites. 
i Ir.  Wesson  added  that  he  had  heard  statements 
on  every  hand  from  tradesmen  with  reference 
to  the  ruin  this  delay  was  creating,  inasmuch 
as  the  market  was  gradually  being  removed 
from  the  main  thoroughfares.  Mr.  Turney  also 
observed  that  a large  number  of  ratepayers 
would  no  doubt  have  a melancholy  remembrance 
of  the  Camberwell  and  Peckham  improvements. 
Mr.  W.  Lyon  was  of  opinion  that  the  Board 
Puhcd  down  too  much  property  at  once, 
without  making  arrangements  for  rebuilding  [ 
and  Mr.  Lassam  remarked  that  his  chief  com- 
plaint against  the  Metropolitan  Board  was  with 
reference  to  the  letting  of  the  vacant  land.  The 
tendering  was  conducted  by  land-jobbers,  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  who  would  be  anxious  to 
make  a start  -with  the  building  work.  The 
price  of  the  land  was  run  up  so  high  that  he 
felt  certain  that  no  tradesman  who  commenced 
business  in  the  new  premises  would  be  able  to 
effect  a profit  upon  his  transactions  for  at  least 


twenty  years.  Mr.  Sugden  thought  the  Metro- 
politan Board  ought  to  put  up  the  land  in  small 
plots,  so  as  to  prevent  jobbers  and  land-grabbers 
from  running  up  the  price.  Mr.  Davis  imagined 
that  the  mistake  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  in  not  putting  up  the  vacant  build- 
ing land  to  auction. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers  (who  is 
the  representative  of  the  vestiy  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board),  deeply  regretted  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place,  remarking  that  he  had 
tried  his  utmost  at  the  Board  to  prevent  it.  He 
incidentally  stated  that  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  improvements  had  increased  from  238,0001. 
to  500,0001. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  deputation  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  should  consist  of  the 
whole  vestry. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  OVERHEAD  DOCK 
RAILWAY. 

The  project  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board  for  the  construction  of  a high  level 
railway  along  the  line  of  docks  at  Liverpool 
has  just  received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  undertaking  involves  the 
construction  of  two  railways,  one  of  them  being 
between  six  and  seven  miles  in  length,  com- 
mencing near  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Board’s  estate,  on  tho  margin  of  the  large  new 
docks  which  were  recently  opened  between 
Bootle  and  Waterloo,  and  terminating  at  the 
Herculaneum  Dock,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Toxteth  Park,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city  of 
Liverpool.  The  other  railway,  which  is  up- 
wards of  a furlong  in  length,  commences  by  a 
junction  with  the  first-named  railway,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  Nelson  Dock,  and  ter- 
minates by  again  forming  a junction  with  the 
same  railway  at  a point  close  to  the  Clarence 
Dock.  The  line,  although  short,  will  be  very 
costly,  requiring  a considerable  amount  of 
engineering,  and  the  construction  of  several 
girder  bridges  or  spans  over  the  great  thorough- 
fares leading  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
city  and  the  adjoining  borough  of  Bootle,  to  the 
margin  of  the  river.  In  order  that  such  com- 
munication with  the  river  may  not  be  interfered 
with,  it  is  provided  that  the  railway  shall  at  six 
different  points,  in  Bootle,  be  earned  over 
carriage  roads,  on  open  spans  of  not  less  than 
50  ft.  in  width  each,  and  of  a clear  height  of 
15  ft.  between  the  roadway  and  the  under  side 
of  the  girders  of  the  bridges.  There  are  like- 
wise to  be  similar  bridges  over  several  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  within  Liverpool  itself, 
including  one  opposite  the  end  of  St.  James- 
street,  which  is  a continuation,  in  the  direction 
of  the  river,  of  Lord -street,  the  principal 
thoroughfare  in  the  city.  The  bridge  over  this 
street  is  to  bo  in  two  spans  of  not  less  than 
60  ft.  in  width  each.  Other  bridges  of  50  ft. 
span  each  are  likewise  to  be  carried  over  Red- 
cross-street,  and  above  the  open  space  across 
the  Custom  House  and  Revenue  Buildings. 
Also  one  of  three  spans  of  50  ft.  width  each, 
opposite  Orford-street ; and  another  of  60  ft. 
span  opposite  the  north  end  of  the  Wapping 
Dock  warehouses.  The  line  will  cross  over  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  London  and 
North-Western  systems  at  several  points,  and 
in  the  Act  there  are  clauses  protecting  the 
interests  of  these  companies  in  respect  of  their 
various  stations  at  the  Alexandra  Dock,  the 
Canada  Dock,  tho  Waterloo  Dock,  and  the 
Wapping  Dock.  The  Railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed as  a double  line  throughout,  and  its 
estimated  cost  is  650,0001.,  which  the  Dock 
Board  have  obtained  powers  to  borrow,  on  the 
security  of  the  dock  rates.  Tho  maximum  rates 
to  be  charged  passengers  is  3d.  per  mile  for 
first-class,  2d.  per  mile  second-class,  and  Id. 
per  mile  third-class. 

W hile  the  Bill  was  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Squarry,  the 
solicitor  to  the  Dock  Board,  stated,  in  reply  to 
a question  from  Dr.  Playfair,  the  chairman, 
that  tho  Board  had  already  borrowed  the  large 
sum  of  14,000,000Z.,  but  that  they  had  still  a 
very  large  margin  for  further  borrowing.  Mr. 
Squarry  added  that  it  was  proposed  to  lease  the 
line  when  completed,  but  the  Lords’  Committee 
had  made  it  a condition  that  the  Board  should 
only  lease  it  to  a Company  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  also  observed  that  the  rail- 
wav  was  rather  an  exceptional  undertaking,  and 
not  connected  with  any  other  railway  system  at 
a.11.  It  was  an  overhead  line,  running  along  the 
line  of  docks,  the  main  object  being  to  get 
quicker  access  than  at  present  to  the  various 


docks  between  north  and  south.  It  was  not  in 
any  sense  to  be  a goods  line,  but  for  passengers 
only. 

These  now  works  will,  doubtless,  afford  many 
facilities,  but  they  will  greatly  damage  the 
appearance  of  important  parts  of  Liverpool. 
Everything  is  sacrificed  nowadays  to  making 
money  and  “ getting  along.” 


BUILDING  PATENTS* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,607.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  London.  Construc- 
tion of  floorings  for  bridges.  June  2,  1882. 

2,614.  C.  E.  Green,  London.  Domestic  stoves 
or  fireplaces.  June  3,  1882. 

2,656.  J.  Harris,  London.  Means  for  holding 
up  windows.  June  6,  1882. 

2,662.  J.  Davies,  Kearsley  Moor.  Kilns  for 
burning  bricks,  &c.  June  7,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

June  6,  1882. 

975.  J.  R.  Nottingham,  Washington,  U.S.A  - 
Compositions  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
stone,  Ac.  (Com.  by  A.  Pelletier,  Washington, 
U.S.A.)  Fob.  28,  1882. 

2,302.  J.  Mitchell,  Paris.  Manufacture  of 
decorative  transparencies  for  ornamenting  win- 
dows, &c.  May  16,  18S2. 

2,307.  F.  Versmann,  New  Charlton.  Dry  or 
earth  closets.  (Com.  by  H.  Klencker,  Bruns- 
wick, Germany".)  May  17, 1882. 

June  9,  1882. 

2,216.  T.  C.  Summers,  Portsea.  Supply  of 
water  to  waterclosets,  &c.  May  11,  1882. 

2,272.  J.  M.  Hall,  London.  Stench-traps. 
May  15,  1882. 

2,365.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Construction  of 
ceilings.  (Com.  by  J.  Budd,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 
May  19,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published,  during  the  Week  ending  June  10,  1882. 

4,668.  A.  H.  Hearington,  London.  Stoves 
for  cooking  and  heating  purposes. 

These  stoves  are  heated  by  gas,  which  is  burnt  in  a com- 
pound burner  consisting  of  an  inner  tube,  into  which  the 
gas  and  air  are  admitted,  outside  of  which  is  a coneentri'- 
tube  containing  water,  and  passages  are  mude  passing 
through  the  water  space  into  the  place  to  be  heated. 
Oct.  25,  1881.  Price  6d. 

4,707.  J.  H.  Miles,  Southampton.  Window- 
sashes. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  4,523  of  1878,  in 
dispensing  with  the  weights,  pulleys,  and  lines,  and  making 
the  sash-frames  fixtures,  in  which  the  glazed  frames  arc- 
pivoted.  Oct.  27,  1S81.  Price  4d. 

4,741.  J.  Thomas,  Bangor.  Chimneypieces. 

These  are  made  of  metal  plates,  constructed  in  several 
parts,  and  enamelled  and  then  built  up.  Oct.  29,  1881 . 
Price  Gd. 

4,787.  J.  Dunnachie,  Glenboig.  Stoves  or 
heaters  for  apartments. 

These  are  made  of  fire-clay  slabs,  held  together  by  n 
light  iron  framework.  Inside  tho  stove,  above  the  fuel 
space,  is  a midfeather  of  fire-clay  slabs,  which  extend 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  back  upwards,  in  an  inclined 
direction  towards  the  front,  over  which  the  products  of 
combustion  havo  to  pass,  and  then  descend  behind  to  the 
flue.  Nov.  2,  1881.  Prico  6d. 

4,795.  G.  W.  Yon  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Kilns 
for  burning  bricks,  &c. 

The  heating-chambers  are  placed  below  the  floor  of  the 
firing-chambers,  and  are  connected  both  with  the  fireplaces 
and  with  the  next  preceding  firing-chamber.  (Com.  by 
E.  Arnold,  Furstenwalde,  Germany.)  Nov.  2,  1881. 
Price  6d.  • 

4,840.  J.  B.  Spence,  London,  and  E.  Ormerod, 
Belvedere.  Manufacture  of  concrete  suitable 
for  receiving  an  enamelled  surface. 

This  concreto  is  made  of  Portland  cement,  iron  or 
copper  slag  in  powder,  and  hasmatite  also  in  powder,  which 
are  all  well  mixed  together.  To  this  is  then  added  crushed 
bricks,  ballast,  breeze,  or  pottery  refuse,  and  tho  whole  is 
mixed  together  with  water.  This  concrete  will  stand  the 
heat  used  in  enamelling.  Nov.  4,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,845.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Apparatus 
for  flushing  or  cleansing  water-closets,  &c. 

A syphon  is  placed  in  the  cistern,  into  which  water  is 
admitted  very  slowly  through  a small  aperture,  and  the 
syphon  empties  the  cistern  periodically.  (Com.  by  T. 
Guinier,  Paris.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Nov.  4,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,862.  J.  Harley,  Glasgow.  Astragals  and 
sash-bars  for  carrying  glass,  &c. 

A hollow  tubular  metal  core  carries  a system  of  sheet 
lead  glazing  attached  to  it.  The  sheet  lead  forms  the 
lining  of  the  gutter  and  secures  the  glass.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Nov.  7,  1881.  Price 4d. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 
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VALUE  OP  LAND  IN  PARIS. 

The  compensation  paid  for  the  houses  Nos. 
3,  3a,  and  5,  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris,  which  were 
required  by  the  municipality  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  isolation  of  the  National  Library, 
amounted  to  2,ll5,000f.  (84,600/.).  The  two 
houses  numbered  3 and  3a  formed  one  house, 
used  as  a hotel —the  H6tel  des  Strangers  ; 
tiiese  were  acquired  by  arrangement  for 
l,695,000f.  (67,8001.) . The  area  was  1,116 
metres,  and  the  price  paid  per  square  metre  was 
l,580f.  (63 /.),  or  5 1.  17s.  6d.  per  square  foot, 
—an  amount  much  less  than  that  which  is 
realised  for  land  in  the  principal  thoroughfares 
in  the  City  of  London. 

The  trade  compensation  amounted  to  510,000f . 
(20,400/.),  making  a total  of  2,205,000f. 
(88,200/.)  for  the  two  houses.  A sum  of 
111,700J.  has  been  already  expended  out  of 
152,0001.,  which  has  been  voted  for  this  im- 
portant improvement. 


STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Stone-working  machinery  will  be  more  used 
than  it  is.  Messrs.  Rothcroe,  Sherwin,  & Co., 
of  King  William-street,  are  making  machinery 
for  sawing,  moulding,  surfacing,  and  polishing 
stone,  marble,  and  granite  which  will  work  its 
way  into  many  yards.  Their  stone  and  marble 
sawing  machines,  with  timber  fx-aming,  are  of 
various  sizes,  to  take  in  blocks  of  stone  or 
marble  up  to  10  ft.  by  8 ft.  by  6 ft.  or  larger,  if 
required.  Blocks  are  cut  into  any  number  of 
pieces,  as  may  be  wanted.  The  vibrating  frame 
is  strongly  made,  and  provided  with  convenient 
means  for  setting  the  saw  blades,  the  number 
of  which  will  vary  from  one  to  twenty-eight. 

The  pendulum,  giving  motion  to  the  vibi'ating 
frame,  is  arranged  so  that  the  latter  can  be 
worked  through  blocks  of  stone  of  considerable 
depth. 

The  rubbing  bed  or  surfacing  machine  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  that  a stonemason  can 
employ.  The  revolving  top  is  made  from  a 
select  mixture  of  cast-iron ; the  diameter  varies 
from  7 ft.  6 in.  to  14  ft.,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  purchasei-.  The  centre  shaft 
is  of  best  iron,  and  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
sary bearings,  bushes,  transverse  blocks,  steel 
rest,  and  journals  complete,  and  fitted  with 
simple  and  effective  means  for  adjusting  the 
table  vertically  and  horizontally,  bevel  gear, 
driving  pulleys,  &c. 

The  stones,  in  their  rough  condition,  are 
placed  on  the  bed  of  this  machine,  and  there 
receive  a true  and  smooth  surface,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  stone  may  be.  The  saving  effected 
by  the  use  of  this  machine’  is  great. 

We  must  add  a word  for  the  improved  machine 
for  planing  and  moulding  stone.  This  will  make 
mouldings  of  any  required  design  with  accuracy 
of  finish  beyond  that  obtained  by  any  hand 
labour.  For  steps,  architraves,  strings,  cornices, 
and  other  straight  mouldings,  it  seems  an  excel- 
lent machine.  Many  of  the  eminent  builders  in 
London  have  had  these  machines  in  use  for 
gome  time,  and  the  results  obtained  have  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Kingsbury. — Two  windows  have  been  fixed 
during  the  past  month  in  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Kingsbury  Church.  The  first  win- 
dow contains  the  following  subjects: — First 
light,  Dorcas  distributing  the  garments  her 
hands  had  made  to  the  poor ; centre  light,  the 
distressed  widows  showing  the  garments  (made 
by  their  benefactress)  to  St.  Peter ; third  light, 
St.  Peter  presenting  her  (restored  to  life)  to 
the  rejoicing  widows.  The  second  window 
contains,  as  a central  subject,  Our  Lord  deliver- 
ing Peter  from  a watery  grave.  The  side  lights 
contain  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  A third  window,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  A.  Coleman,  is  placed  over  the  font, 
the  subject  being  St.  Chi-istopher  crossing  the 
river,  bearing  our  Lord,  lighted  by  the  torch  of 
the  liermit  ferryman.  The  chancel  also  has 
been  cleaned  and  coloured  preparatory  to 
decorating.  The  whole  of  the  windows  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm  Brothers,  of 
Smethwick. 

West  Newton  Church.  — This  church  lias 
recently  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  H.R.H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.  Two  stained-glass  windows  have  recently 


been  placed  in  the  Church.  One,  illustrating  the 
subjects  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Passover,  is  the  joint  gift  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  and  the  Princess 
Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  In  the  other 
window,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes, 
M.P.,  is  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion.  These 
windows  were  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Blomfield. 

Wolverhampton.  — A small  stained  glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  in  St.  James  s 
Church,  Horsley-fields,  in  the  above-named 
town,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Rogers. 
The  window  has  been  provided  out  of  the  fund 
raised  last  year,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  a 
window  has  already  been  placed  in  the  church 
at  Heath  Town,  and  a portrait  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  hung  upon  a wall  of  the  Board-room 
in  the  Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  Hos- 
pital. The  window  that  has  just  been  placed 
in  St.  James’s  Church  is  the  work  of  Mr.  S. 
Evans,  of  West  Smethwick,  the  same  artist  who 
supplied  the  window  for  the  Heath  Town  Church. 
The  subject  illustrated  on  the  window  is  that  of 
Christ  blessing  little  children. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  FOR  WIGAN. 

On  Whit -Monday  the  Mayor  of  Wigan 
(Mr.  Aldeiman  Hopwood)  opened  the  new 
public  baths  for  the  borough,  which  have 
been  erected  by  the  corporation  on  land  in 
Millgate,  adjoining  the  Free  Public  Library.  To 
the  late  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Knowles,  M.P.,  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
really  investing  the  movement  for  establishing 
baths  in  Wigan  with  life  and  vitality,  for  it  was 
owing  to  a promise  by  that  lady  to  contribute 
1,000/.  towards  such  an  institution  that  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  corporation.  In 
1879  the  council  adopted  the  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses  Act,  and  the  following  year,  under 
a Local  Act,  obtained  powers  to  borrow  10,000/. 
for  the  erection  of  public  baths  in  Wigan.  The 
site  having  been  selected,  the  plans  of  Mr. 
George  Heaton,  ai'chitect,  Wigan,  were  adopted, 
and  on  the  27th  of  October  last  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  the  then  mayor  (Mr.  W.  J. 
Lamb),  in  the  absence  through  ill-health  of  Mr. 
Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles’s  son  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ceremony  handed  over  to  tho  mayor 
a cheque  from  his  father  for  1,000/.,  the  amount 
promised  during  her  lifetime  by  Mrs.  Knowles. 
The  building  is  a substantial  structure  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  gentlemen’s  first-class  plunge- 
bath  is  58  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  the  second-class 
male  plunge-bath  is  68  ft.  by  26  ft.  To  the 
first-class  plunge-bath  there  are  twenty-two 
dressing-rooms,  and  to  the  second-class  twenty- 
three.  A special  feature  in  the  second-class 
bath  is  a spacious  gallery  running  round  three 
sides  of  the  building,  and  there  is  also  an  addi- 
tional bath  for  those  who  require  a special  wash 
before  entering  the  principal  one.  There  is  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  ladies’  department, 
which  compi’ise  a plunge-bath,  23  ft.  by  16  ft., 
dressing-room,  and  usual  fittings.  Besides  the 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’ s baths  thei-e  is  a laundry, 
20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  with  airing  or  “sweetening” 
place  on  the  flat  roof;  drying-room,  boiler- 
house,  manager’s  residence,  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  engineers’  work,  heating  arrangements, 
boilers,  &c.,  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Bradford  & Co.,  who  also  supplied  the  laundry 
machinery.  The  contractor  has  been  Mr. 
W.  Winnard,  of  Wigan,  and  the  total  cost, 
including  the  site,  will  be  about  8,000/. 


HOLYWELL. 

There  ai*e  some  points  about  the  holy  well  of 
St.  Clement  that  do  not  seem  quite  clear. 

You  desci*ibe  the  ancient  fountain  as  finding 
a course  to  the  Thames.  The  stream  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  large,  but  may  have  served 
considerably  to  swell  that  body  of  water  that 
has  given  name  to  Milford-lane,  and  which,  in 
chief  part,  would  naturally  flow*  from  the  higher 
ground  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  described  as  an 
original  swamp.  There  is  no  river  name  found 
in  the  streets  about  here  but  Mill-ford,  which 
was  probably  at  the  head  of  a creek  that  gave 
the  Danish  pirates  access  to  their  hoi-se-shoe 
camp  in  St.  Clement  Danes,  west  of  London 
and  posted  directly  in  a main  line  of  road  for 
Silchestcr,  Salisbury,  Bath,  and  South  Wales. 

A.  H. 


LOCAL  BOARD  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I read  a few  lines  on  the  above  in  your 
edition  of  the  3rd  inst.  I quite  agree  with  the 
writer.  I have  been  working  up  a practice  for 
many  years  in  a rough  but  thriving  district, 
but  since  certain  parts  thereof  have  been  put 
under  Local  Boards  and  part  under  rural  sani- 
tary authority,  with  their  surveyors,  or  archi- 
tects, or  civil  engineers,  I find  the  business  has 
been  nearly  destroyed,  and  no  one  appears  to 
know  who  does  the  plans,  &c.  except  that  they 
are  submitted,  and,  of  course,  passed. 

The  fact  is,  the  surveyors,  in  some  cases,  are 
not  to  practise  on  their  own  account;  but  I 
know,  from  one  of  my  own  clients  (“  a brewer,” 
who  does  not  want  to  get  a cross  with  the  sur- 
veyor), that  he  obtained  some  of  my  work  last 
year ; — it  was  not  much,  certainly. 

I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  either. 
Say  that  a man  is  appointed  surveyor  to  a 
Board,  and  he  stays  two  or  three  years  or  more. 
Well,  he  forms  a connexion,  and  works  very 
cheaply  whilst  under  “ Board  pay,”  and  for 
some  cause  he  leaves  them,  and  starts  for  him- 
self ; this  being  repeated  at  intervals.  I find, 
perhaps,  four  or  five  architects,  civil  engineers, 
&c.,  floated  in  the  district  in  which  I have 
straggled  so  hard.  Perhaps  some  one  else  may 
have  experienced  this.  Architect. 


LAW  REFORMS. 

Public  Legal  Departments  attached  to  every  Civil 
and  Criminal  Court  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
Public  Legal  Advisers  and  Public  Legal  Professional 
Assistants  affording  to  the  Public  Cheap , Sound, 
and  Speedy  Legal  Assistance. 

Sir, — In  face  of  the  incomprehensible  and  even 
shameful  state  of  our  existing  law  and  procedure, 
and  the  almost  necessarily  unlimited  immunity, 
leave,  and  licence  of,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  lawyers. 
Parliament,  with  adequate  agitation,  can  hardly  long 
refuse  tbat  legislation  which  should  liberate  and,  so 
to  speak,  emancipate,  the  industrious  classes  of  this 
country  from  this  national  feudal  badge  of  legal 
servitude,  and  from  the  intolerable  annual  legal 
tribute  and  tax  to  justice,  social  peace  and  harmony, 
individual  pi-osperity,  and  present  and  future 
security  of  property,  nor  refuse  Parliamentary 
inquiry  and  reform  in  regard  to  the  practice,  pro- 
cedure, legal  usages,  fees,  and  charges  both  of 
the  barristers’  chambers  and  of  the  solicitors’ 
offices.  In  county  courts,  for  instance,  the  county 
court  registrars,  whose  duties  are  easy  and  light, 
and  could  well  bo  performed  by  clerks,  could, 
without  expense  to  the  country,  fulfil  the  positions 
of  public  legal  advisers,  and  public  legal  professional 
assistants.  With  the  writer’s  well-known  scheme  of 
public  defenders,  the  public  would  thus  entirely 
avoid  all  compulsory  recourse  to  the  legal  profession, 
and,  further,  would  become  wholly  insensible  to  the 
hopeless  obscurity  and  niinous  costliness  of  our 
existing  law  and  practice. 

Augustus  T.  Harvey. 


JERRY  BUILDERS  AT  WIMBLEDON. 

The  Wimbledon  Local  Board  have  recently 
taken  vigorous  action  with  a view  to  putting  a 
stop  to  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  some 
builders  have  been  carrying  on  their  operations 
in  that  parish. 

A builder  recently  commenced  to  build  three 
shops,  but  the  concrete  under  the  footings  was 
of  such  a wretched  description,  while  the  moi-tar 
in  the  walls  was  principally  mud,  that  the  Sur- 
veyor, Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp,  served  him  with  a 
notice  to  amend ; this  was  disregarded,  and  the 
builder  proceeded  until  he  was  peremptorily 
stopped  from  going  on  further.  At  that  time  the 
walls  were  as  much  as4in.out  of  perpendicular, 
and  subsequent  measurements  showed  that  the 
walls  were  every  day  getting  worse ; the  Sur- 
veyor therefore  reported  the  buildings  as  being 
“ dangerous  structures,”  and  action  was  taken 
by  the  Board  under  the  75th  clause  of  the  Towns 
Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847,  Mr.  Robt. 
Walker,  Surveyor,  St.  Martin’s  District,  sup- 
porting the  Board  in  their  application  at 
Wandsworth  Police-court,  for  an  order  to  “ pull 
down.”  The  order  being  granted,  the  Board, 
after  the  lapse  of  the  specified  time,  razed  the 
buildings  to  the  ground. 

It  is  hoped  by  vigorous  action  to  stop  the 
spoliation  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the 
London  suburbs  by  improper  building. 


The  Union  of  Benefices  Bill. — The  Union 
of  Benefices  Bill  was  read  a third  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  evening  and  passed. 
We  have  already  given  a rdsumd  of  its  pro- 
visions. 
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NEW  INFANT  SCHOOLS,  BANSTEAD- 
KOAD,  SUTTON,  SURREY. 

These  schools,  the  memorial  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  lith  inst.,  are  now  in  course  of 
erection  on  a finely-undulating  piece  of  land, 
consisting  of  20  acres,  situate  on  the  road  from 
Sutton  to  Epsom,  and  close  upon  Banstead 
Downs.  The  buildings  are  intended  to  be 
supplementary  to  the  South  Metropolitan 
District  Schools,  which  are  situate  nearly 
opposite  to  Belmont  Station  on  the  branch  line 
of  railway  from  Sutton  to  Epsom  Downs.  They 
will  accommodate,  including  the  officials,  about 
2,000  persons.  The  schools  are  of  the  industrial 
kind,  and  receive  children  from  the  workhouses 
of  the  Greenwich  Union,  St.  Olave’s  Union, 
Stepney  Union,  Woolwich  Union,  and  Camber- 
well Parish. 

The  managers  of  these  schools,  finding  them 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  children,  in  the  exercise  of  a wise 
discretion  determined  on  the  erection  of  new 
schools  where  the  infants  will  be  trained  until 
they  are  of  a sufficient  age  to  be  drafted  into 
the  schools  already  built  there,  to  receive 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, and  be  also  taught  some  useful  trades  or 
occupations,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
obtain  their  own  living. 

The  land  is  surrounded  with  an  oak  park- 
pale  fence,  7 ft.  in  height,  having  two  entrance- 
gates  opening  on  to  the  Banstead-road.  Near 
the  northern  gate  is  situate  the  probationary 
ward,  where  the  children  are  placed  for  a cer- 
tain period  previously  to  their  admission  to  the 
Homes.  These  Homes  are  calculated  to  accom- 
modate 500  children,  in  six  separate  blocks  of 
buildings,  with  separate  laundries  and  other 
offices,  and  the  necessary  nurses  and  attendants. 
The  centre  building,  near  the  Banstead-road,  is 
the  administrative  block,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  officials  who  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  whole  establishment ; at  the 
rear  of  this  block,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
100  yards,  is  placed  the  general  hall,  in  which 
the  children  and  officials  will  assemble  for 
Divine  worship,  examinations,  or  entertain- 
ments. Beyond  this,  on  a rising  slope  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a slight  valley,  are  situate  the 
infirmary  block,  and  again  a little  to  the  rear  of 
this  will  be  placed  the  infectious  ward. 

It  is  intended  that  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
shall  be  utilised  upon  the  agricultural  portion 
of  the  land,  which,  being  of  a light  description 
upon  a subsoil  of  chalk,  will  take  all  the  sew- 
age that  may  possibly  arise  from  the  buildings. 

The  arrangements  for  laying  the  memorial- 
stone  were  made  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Pyle,  the  manager 
of  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Lawrance,  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Wallen,  of  College- 
street,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall. 


THE  METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

GATES  AND  BARS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  went  into 
committee  on  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 

Clauses  1 to  5 were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  6, 

The  Earl  of  Milltown  complained  that  the 
Bill  did  not  authorise  the  Board  of  Works  to 
deal  with  the  bars,  gates,  and  other  obstructions 
existing  in  certain  parts  of  London,  and 
especially  in  Pimlico  and  Bloomsbury,  in  which 
latter  district  they  were  peculiarly  inconvenient. 

j0rc*011'8fcreet;>  Euston-square,  the  notice 
affixed  to  the  gate  was  to  the  effect  that  by 
permission  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  during 
his  Grace’s  pleasure,  carriages  and  cabs  might 
pass  through  -within  certain  hours,  but  no 
wagons  or  other  heavy  vehicles  were  allowed 
without  special  permission.  The  date  was  July, 
i3  ■ fchat,  he  submitted,  was  not  a notice 

that  ought  to  l*e  put  up  in  a London  street  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
its  terms  gave  one  the  idea  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Bedford  from 
closing  the  street  altogether  if  he  chose  to  do 
so.  The  restriction  might  have  been  right  and 
proper  originally,  when  the  Bedford  estate  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  but  now  that  a large 
part  of  the  metropolis  lay  north  of  the  New- 
road  the  bars  and  gates  caused  great  incon- 
venience, and  their  maintenance  was  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  pro- 


perty. Ho  moved  an  amendment  giving  the 
Board  of  Works  power  to  remove  these  ob- 
structions. 

Lord  Thurlow  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  involved  a number  of  questions 
and  opened  the  door  to  a great  variety  of  claims 
which  the  Board  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
consider.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  obstructions  the  Board  had 
power  to  proceed  by  way  of  indictment.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  prevent  any  one 
who  had  opened  a street  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  from  closing  it  again  without  their 
sanction. 

The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn  and  the 
Bill  passed  through  Committee. 


WASHABLE  WALLS. 

I shall  be  glad  to  know  of  some  inexpensive 
washable  decoration  (not  paper)  for  walls  of  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals. 

Is  there  any  distemper  which  is  really  washable, 
or  paint,  which  will  not  cost  more  than  6d.  per 
yard,  to  cover  on  newly-prepared  surface  and  is  yet 
durable  ? W.  H.  S.  S. 


STARTING  FORCE  ON  TRAMWAYS. 

Sir, — Your  recent  article  on  “ Steam  Power 
or  Electric  Power  for  Tramways”  contains  the 
following  remarks : — 

“ It  is  well  known  to  be  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
strain  of  starting  the  cars  that  most  tries  the 
horses,  and  that,  in  fact,  makes  the  horse-power  so 
costly.  We  veuture  to  anticipate  that  the  most 
successful  mode  of  tramway  working,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  attainable,  is  the  use  of  horse- 
traction,  supplemented  by  a starting  force  to  be 
supplied  by  an  accumulator,  which  might  also 
receive  the  force  otherwise  wasted  in  stopping.” 

It  may  surprise  yon  to  learn  that  exactly 
such  an  accumulator  as  you  describe  is  an 
accomplished  fact. 

A few  days  ago  I was  present  at  a private 
trial  of  the  experimental  machine  constructed 
by  Messrs.  S.  Best  & Co.,  engineers,  25,  Hick- 
man’sFolly,  Rotherhithe.  For  a first  examination 
by  independent  practical  men,  generally  so 
trying  to  new  inventions,  it  was  remarkably 
successful.  No  theoretical  error  was  detected. 
Some  trifling  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  details  alone  was  suggested  as  necessary  to 
make  the  accumulator  a most  efficient  starter 
for  tramway-cars  from  a state  of  rest. 

The  mechanism  was  fixed  to  full-sized  car- 
frame  (t.c.,  having  no  body)  for  convenience  of 
access.  This  frame  had  the  usual  tram- 
car  wheels,  axles,  and  bearings,  and  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Starbuck  & Co.  It  was  set  smartly 
in  motion  when  the  hydraulic  accumulator 
(such  is  its  name)  was  brought  into  play  by  a 
simple  lever  movement,  bringing  the  car  to  a 
state  of  rest  in  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  by  accumu- 
lating the  momentum  ordinarily  dissipated  by 
the  friction-brake,  and  storing  it  up  ready  to  be 
used  for  restarting. 

On  reversing  the  action  of  the  lever,  the 
machine  is  ready  to  propel  the  car  onward,  on 
opening  a cock,  requiring  but  a few  pounds  pull, 
which  can  be  done  either  by  the  horses  or  by 
the  driver,  if  he  thinks  them  nervous,  when  an 
effective  propulsive  power  of  1,500  to  2,500  lb. 
is  developed,  ample  to  set  a fully-laden  car  in 
lively  motion. 

A peculiar  feature  of  this  apparatus  is  an 
hydraulic  cylinder  and  oil  reservoir,  with  an 
inlet  opening  valve,  and  an  opening  and  shutting 
cock,  whose  action  smoothly,  yet  effectually, 
checks  the  return  of  the  accumulator  springs, 
until  required  to  be  liberated  on  restarting  the 
car. 

The  action  is  simple  and  effective,  and  as  the 
machine  gives  out  the  same  amount  of  propul- 
sive force  as  was  required  to  stop  the  car, 
minus  friction,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  equally 
adapted  for  either  light  or  heavy  loads ; it  works 
from  both  ends  of  a car,  and  is  equally  effective  in 
either  direction.  It  is  so  easily  controlled,  that 
a child  might  stop  or  start  a car.  Its  weight 
will  be  under  2 cwt.  A case  to  protect  the 
working  parts  from  dust  forms  part  of  the 
arrangement. 

I believe  the  machine  will  prove  a great  boon 
to  tramway  companies,  as  it  will  relieve  the 
wear  and  tear  of  horse  power  equivalent  to 
three  to  five  miles  per  diem. 

In  its  present  form,  fixed  only  to  the  frame 
of  a car,  it  is  only  suitable  for  examination  by 
professional  men ; but  the  inventor,  an  expe- 
rienced tramway  administrator,  informs  me 
that  a number  of  accumulators  are  now  being 


manufactured,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  we  may  expect  to  see  them  fairly 
tested  on  ordinary  cars  actually  at  work,  carry- 
ing passengers  on  some  of  the  London  tramways. 

Wm.  H.  Le  Fevre,  C.E. 


REVIEWS  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  author  of  a book  on  “Joints,”  reviewod 
in  our  number  for  May  20,  considers  we  have 
not  presented  a correct  view  of  his  work,  and 
calls  upon  us  to  insert  his  own  explanations. 
This  we  decline  to  do,  and  he  threatens  us  with 
the  terrors  of  the  law.  He  must  take  his  own 
course  in  this  respect.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  if  we  allowed  every  author,  who  thought 
his  book  had  not  been  read  with  sufficient  care 
by  the  reviewer,  to  supply  what  he  considered 
deficiencies  in  the  notice,  we  should  have  to 
further  enlarge  our  journal  without  affording 
any  great  advantages  to  its  readers. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Port  St.  Mary  ( Isle  of  Man). — The  foundation 
stone  of  this  church  (of  which  we  lately 
gave  a short  notice)  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult., 
by  Mrs.  Gawne.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  was  present,  also  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Tracy, 
M.A.,  the  vicar,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  the 
island.  The  Vicar  conducted  the  service,  after 
which  the  Bishop  gave  an  address.  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  are  the 
architects. 

Millbrook. — The  new  church  at  Millbrook, 
Hants,  is  now  completed,  and  the  spire,  upwards 
of  150  ft.  in  height,  can  be  plainly  seen  for 
many  miles  surmounted  by  a gilt  cross  and 
weather  vane.  The  tower  rises  to  a height  of 
60  ft.,  and  is  built  of  Swanage  stone  to  corre- 
spond with  the  church.  The  walls  are  4 ft.  3 in. 
thick,  and  are  lined  internally  with  hard  red 
bricks  from  the  Chandler’s  Ford  yards  of  the 
contractor.  The  quoins,  buttresses,  and  dress- 
ing to  the  ringers’  loft,  bell-loft,  &c.,  are  of  red 
bed  Farleigh  Down  stone  from  the  celebrated 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Randell,  Saunders,  & Co. 
In  the  bell-loft  are  fixed  four  massive  English 
oak  beams  to  carry  the  bells ; these  aro  supported 
upon  heavy  granite  corbels.  The  spire  is  built 
of  red  Farleigh  Down  stone,  also  lined  to  a 
height  of  25  ft.  with  bricks  as  before;  above 
that  height  it  is  entirely  built  of  Farleigh  Down 
stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  of 
Guildford.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  John  Crook, 
of  Northam,  Southampton,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  was  Mr.  Vennell. 

Bristol. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Woolcott  Park,  Redland,  was  consecrated  on 
the  30th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  For  some  years  the  congregation  have 
worshipped  in  an  iron  church,  which  stands 
upon  a site  adjacent  to  the  spot  where  the  new 
church  is  erected ; but  an  effort  was  made  some 
time  since  to  raise  funds  to  build  a larger 
and  more  comfortable  place  of  worship,  and 
Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect,  Bristol,  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  church. 
The  contract  of  Messrs.  Cowlin  & Son  was 
accepted  to  execute  the  work.  Externally,  at 
the  west  end,  and  springing  from  the  gable,  is  a 
lofty  bell-turret,  with  a canopied  niche  at  the 
apex,  containing  a figure  of  our  Lord  as  the 
Good  Shepherd.  The  style  adopted  is  Early 
French  Gothic,  of  a massive  type.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  through  a narthex  at  the  west 
end.  Upon  the  plan  the  church  consists  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  organ- chamber, 
clergy  and  choir  vestries  on  the  north  side,  and 
on  the  south  side  a transept.  From  wall  to 
wall  the  width  of  the  nave,  with  north  aisle, 
but  exclusive  of  the  south  aisle,  yet  to  be  built, 
is  41  ft.,  and  the  length  93  ft. ; from  the  floor 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  58  ft.  The  chancel  is 
38  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  52  ft.  high,  having 
on  the  south  side  sedilias,  piscina,  and  credence- 
table  ; and  on  the  north  side  an  aumbry  or 
locker.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  on 
either  side  by  an  arcade  of  six  bays.  Tho 
chancel  arch  is  20  ft.  -wide  and  38  ft.  high  to 
the  point  of  the  arch.  The  nave  and  aisle  roofs 
are  open-timbered,  plastered  between  the  rafters ; 
and  the  chancel  and  organ-chamber  roofs 
boarded  with  moulded  ribs  dividing  them  into 
bays  and  panels.  The  whole  of  the  roof  timbers 
are  left  without  stain  or  varnish  upon  them, 
with  the  hope  (at  no  distant  date)  of  their 
being  stencilled  with  colour.  Some  of  the 
windows  are  filled  with  cathedral  glass,  of  pale 
tints,  in  geometrical  pattern,  by  Mr.  Ben  Gay. 
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The  heating  of  the  church  is  by  means  of  hot 
water,  circulating  at  low  pressure,  this  portion 
of  the  work  having  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Skinner.  The  carving,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  him.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  5,000/. 

Gloucester. — On  the  1st  iust.  a vestry  meeting 
of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Michael’s,  Gloucester, 
was  held  to  consider  certain  contemplated  altera- 
tions in  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the 
church.  It  was  announced  that  a lady,  who  did 
not  wish  her  name  to  be  published  at  present, 
was  desirous  of  erecting  a memorial  in  the 
church  to  commemorate  her  father  and  mother, 
who  were  buried  there.  She  expressed  a desire 
to  erect  a reredos,  and  was  prepared  to  con- 
tribute a sum  not  exceeding  1.0001.  Mr.  Waller, 
architect,  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  pro- 
posal, and  had  made  a report  upon  it,  accom- 
panied with  drawings,  which  were  handed  round 
to  the  meeting.  He  recommended  that,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  the  money  being  expended  upon 
a reredos,  a portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to 
preparing  the  chancel  to  receive  the  costly  and 
beautiful  addition, — that  the  whole  of  the 
chancel  and  reredos  should  become  tbe  memorial 
to  the  family  the  lady  wished  to  honour,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  in  which  the  Lady  Chapel 
in  the  Cathedral  had  once  been  treated,  and  also 
the  Marling  Memorial  Chapel;  that  the  chancel 
be  separated  from  the  nave  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  and  be  made  the  most  important 
and  distinct  part  of  the  edifice.  This  he  pro- 
posed to  effect  by  making  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  of  greater  importance,  and  carrying 
down  marble  shafts  ; by  boarding  in  the 
whole  of  the  underside  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
chancel,  the  ribs  being  moulded  with  floral 
bosses,  and  decorated  with  colour,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, of  different  kinds  of  wood.  He  further 
proposed  that  a stone  screen  should  be  placed 
across  the  last  arch  of  the  chancel,  and  that  the 
reredos  should  bo  made  of  white  Caen  stone, 
with  figures  of  alabaster.  The  design  suggested 
by  Mr.  Waller  has,  it  appears,  been  greatly 
approved  by  the  donor.  It  was  resolved  to 
apply  for  a faculty  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed reredos  and  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  and 
for  other  improvements,  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Waller. 

Bletsoe  ( Bedfordshire ). — This  church  is  being 
improved,  under  the  care  of  the  new  rector.  A 
new  reredos  is  erected  in  the  style  of  architecture 
of  the  chancel  and  other  architectural  features, 
such  as  the  arches  and  decorated  monuments 
adjoining.  The  reredos  occupies  the  width  of 
the  chancel,  the  central  portion  being  the  width 
of  the  east  window  and  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  marble  columns,  carved  capitals, 
and  moulded  and  sunk  buttresses,  finishing 
■with  carved  pinnacles,  &c.  The  central  com- 
partment contains  a white  alabaster  cross  and 
marble  background,  and  on  either  side,  in  the 
other  two  niches,  are  figures  of  St.  John  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  church  being  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  These  statues  have  canopied 
cusped  traceiy  over,  with  carved  gable  crockets 
deeply  moulded  with  a rich  marble  background, 
and  supported  by  a corbled  super-altar  of  marble. 
On  either  side  of  the  central  portion,  forming 
the  reredos  proper,  is  an  arcade  of  four  arches 
with  carved  panels  and  moulded  cusped  arches 
supported  on  marble  columns  and  carved 
capitals  forming  panels,  containing  the  Com- 
mandments, Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Belief,  cut  and 
painted  in  red  and  black,  giving  a very  good 
effect  from  the  navo  of  the  church.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  rector,  the  Honom*able  and  Rev. 
E.T.  St.  John,  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  ecclesiastical 
sculptor,  Cheltenham. 

Bexley  (Kent). — A second  new  church  for  the 
parish  of  Bexley,  Kent,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Saturday  after- 
noon last.  His  Grace,  accompanied  by  his 
Chaplain  and  Registrar,  was  received  at  the 
building  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  the 
rural  dean,  and  clergy  of  the  adjoining  parishes. 
Among  the  distinguished  company  present  were 
the  Earl  of  Sydney,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County,  Sir  C.  H.  Mills,  M.P.  for  the 
Western  division  of  the  county,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  Scott  Holland,  of  Christ  Church  (Senior 
Proctor),  representing  the  University  of  Oxford, 
besides  a large  number  of  resident  gentlemen. 
The  new  building  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
contractors.  Messrs.  Naylar  & Son,  of  Rochester, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Georgo  Low,  of  10,  Basinghall-street, 
and  is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone 


dressings  and  tiled  roofs,  and  consists  of  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisle,  entrance  porch, 
chancel  and  vestry ; the  tower  and  spire  are  not 
yet  erected  for  want  of  funds,  but  it  is  hoped 
the  Committee  will  soon  be  enabled  to  proceed 
with  these  and  complete  the  building. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lower  Nonvood. — On  the  16th  ult.  the  new 
Baptist  Chapel,  erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & 
Sons,  of  South  Norwood,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Hampden  W.  Pratt,  in  the  Gipsv-road,  Lower 
Norwood,  was  formally  opened.  The  building 
had  to  be  adapted  to  a somewhat  awkward  site, 
which  necessitated  very  careful  planning  in 
order  to  provide  the  accommodation  required. 
Entering  by  two  doorways  on  either  side  of  the 
front,  a descent  of  a few  steps  leads  to  a spa- 
cious room,  which  will  be  used  for  lectures 
and  entertainments.  It  is  provided  with  a 
platform,  and  is  capable  of  seating  550  per- 
sons. Tho  principal  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
approached  by  broad  steps  executed  in  “ Grano- 
lithic,” a substitute  for  stone,  which  has  also 
been  used  for  all  the  staircases  in  the  building. 
Tho  doors  open  on  to  a large  vestibule,  paved 
with  tesselated  tiles,  and  divided  into  a series 
of  lobbies  with  swing  doors,  so  as  to  exclude 
draughts  as  far  as  possible.  The  interior  of 
the  chapel  has  a bright  and  cheerful  appear- 
ance, tho  windows  being  glazed  with  tinted 
glass,  and  the  plaster  on  the  walls  finished  a 
light  red  colour.  The  roof  is  open-timbered, 
and  boarded  in  panels.  The  chapel  has  on  three 
sides  a gallery.  The  chapel  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  740  persons.  The  preach- 
ing rostrum  stands  in  an  arched  recess,  lighted 
by  a wheel-window,  and  there  is  a large  circular- 
fronted  lower  platform,  in  which  is  placed  tho 
baptistery,  made  of  enamelled  white  slate.  In 
the  rear  are  vestries  for  the  pastor,  deacons, 
and  ladies  respectively,  and  below  there  is  a 
large  class-room,  also  a kitchen  provided  ■with 
every  convenience  for  tea-making  purposes. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  executed  in 
Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
stylo  adopted  is  Gothic  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
about  4,500/. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The  new  buildings  for 
the  Congregational  church  and  school  at 
Heaton  form  an  important  addition  to  the 
architectural  features  of  the  district,  and,  as 
they  occupy  a prominent  site,  with  ample  sur- 
rounding space,  can  be  well  seen.  The  style  of 
architecture  adopted  is  Early  English,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  somewhat 
more  ecclesiastical  in  its  character  than  is 
usual  in  such  buildings.  All  the  congrega- 
tion are  seated  upon  the  ground-floor,  in  nave  and 
transepts,  and  the  only  gallery  accommodation 
is  a small  end  gallery  for  the  choir.  There  are 
double  transepts  upon  each  side  of  the  nave, 
divided  from  the  latter  by  stone  arches  and 
columns.  The  windows  are  fitted  -with  geome- 
trical tracery  and  filled  with  cathedral  glass  in 
lead  quarries.  Behind  the  church  is  the  school- 
room and  vestry,  with  the  usual  adjuncts.  The 
entire  structure  is  carried  out  in  stone,  and  tho 
buildings  are  well  heated  and  ventilated,  tho 
heatingbeing  effectedby  means  of  hot  water,  and 
vertical  inlet  tubes,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
“ Tobin  ” system,  being  adopted  for  the  latter. 
The  total  accommodation  in  the  church  is  520 
sittings.  The  school-room  measures  48  ft.  6 in. 
by  22  ft.,  and  in  addition  there  are  vestry,  heating- 
cellar,  and  other  conveniences.  The  total  cost 
has  been  about  2,200/.,  or,  including  land,  archi- 
tect’s commission,  and  paving  and  flagging, 
2,900/.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Oliver  & 
Leeson,  of  Newcastle. 

Dunfermline. — The  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Dunfermline  have  decided  to  erect  a 
new  place  of  worship  in  Viewfiold-plaee.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henderson,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh,  and  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  Gothic,  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for 
600  people.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  nearly  a 
square  of  about  46  ft.  inside,  the  side  opposite 
the  pulpit  being  semicircular,  with  four  rows  of 
raised  seats  all  round.  The  gallery  also  follows 
this  line.  The  roof  is  cruciform,  finishing  in 
four  gables.  A hall  to  hold  200  people  is  also 
to  be  erected.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,000/. 

Hamilton  (N.B.). — The  new  church  erected 
for  the  Hamilton  West  Free  Congregation,  on 
the  site  of  their  former  place  of  worship  at  the 
junctionof  Clydesdale-street  andBurnbank-road, 
has  just  been  opened  by  Principal  Rainy,  of 


Edinburgh.  The  new  church  is  in  the  style  of 
the  fourteenth-century  Gothic,  cruciform  in 
shape,  with  tower  and  spire  about  100  ft.  high, 
and  seated  for  650  persons.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Hutchison,  I. A.,  Glasgow,  and  the  total 
cost  is  about  4,000/. 

Leicester.  On  the  30th  ult.  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  in  the  Belgrave-frate  was 
performed  by  the  mayor  (Alderman  Chambers), 
Mr.  A.  McArthur,  M.P.,  and  thirteen  of  the 
friends  of  tho  chapel.  Tho  new  chapel,  of 
which  Mr.  A.  Burgess  is  the  architect,  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Great  George-street  Chapel, 
which  was  built  and  opened  in  1819,  at  a cost 
of  1,500/.  Largo  schools  were  subsequently 
erected  on  a site  adjoining  the  chapel  at  a cost 
of  1,2/7/.  The  site  for  the  new  chapel  was 
purchased  in  1881,  and  cost  about  3,280/.  About 
fifty  yards  fronting  Navigation-street  have  been 
sold  to  the  Corporation  for  tho  purposo  of 
widening  that  narrow  thoroughfare.  The  new 
chapel  will  be  79  ft.  in  length  by  45  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  will  seat  900  adults.  The  school- 
room, consisting  of  a large  hall  and  several 
class-rooms  and  vestries  leading  out  of  it,  will 
hold  1,000  children.  The  contract  for  the 
building  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  W.  & A. 
Rudkin,  at  4,754/.  14s.  2d. 

Ossett.  — The  new'  Congregational  Church 
here,  of  which  the  first  stone  has  been  laid,  takes 
the  place  of  tho  old  chapel  which  was  I’ebuilt 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  new  building 
comprises  six  lofty  class-rooms  on  tho  basement 
story,  which  is  about  on  a level  with  tho  front 
road  at  the  lowest  corner,  and  over  this  story 
is  tho  church,  reached  by  three  easy  flights  of 
steps  in  front,  whilst  it  is  entered  on  the  level 
of  the  ground  at  tho  back,  the  road  at  the  east 
side  having  a considerable  incline.  The  church 
comprises  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  choir,  and 
is  93  ft.  long,  50  ft.  -wide  across  nave,  and  66  ft. 
wide  across  transepts,  the  aisles  and  transepts 
being  divided  from  tho  nave  by  arcades  of  cast- 
iron  pillars,  carrying  moulded  wood  arches;  from 
the  cornice  over  this  arcade  is  a wagon-headed 
roof.  The  church  will  seat  1,008  adults,  allow- 
ing 20  in.  for  each,  in  seats  2 ft.  9 in.  wide,  so 
that,  with  tho  usual  proportion  of  children,  about 
1,200  persons  can  be  accommodated  if  required. 
Externally,  the  architect  has  relied  on  grouping 
rather  than  on  elaborate  detail  for  tho  effect  of 
the  building.  The  front  towards  tho  street  has 
a lofty  gable  rising  to  the  height  of  70  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  The  principal  flight  of 
steps  will  hide  the  basement  door,  but  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  is  a spacious  doorway,  with 
pillars  having  moulded  bases  and  'carved 
capitals  supporting  moulded  arches  ; this  centre 
doorway,  which  is  in  a projecting  portal,  is 
surmounted  by  a gable  ornamented  with  carved 
crockets  and  finials,  and  over  it  are  five  lancet 
windows  with  shafts,  carved  caps,  &c.,  comprised 
in  a large  and  lofty  arch  occupying  most  of  the 
gable.  At  tbe  right-hand  corner  of  the  church  is  a 
tow'er,  surmounted  by  a spire,  rising  to  a height 
of  122  ft.  from  the  level  of  tho  road.  At  the 
side  of  the  tower,  and  also  at  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  front,  are  semi-octagonal  projec- 
tions, which  contain  tho  staircases.  On  the 
ground-floor  stage  of  the  tower,  and  on  the 
opposite  vestibule,  aro  doorways  corresponding 
with  tho  central  doorway,  except  that  they  are 
not  surmounted  by  gables.  The  sides  of  the 
church  are  relieved  by  transepts,  which  project 
about  8 ft.,  and  have  double  gables,  which 
break  the  line  of  roof.  The  building  will  bo 
faced  with  self-bedded  or  delf  stone  from 
Northowram,  all  the  dressings  being  of  best 
ashlar.  The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  dark 
Westmoreland  slates.  The  warming  is  to  be 
by  hot  water,  and  the  ventilation  by  Boyle’s 
air-pump  ventilators.  The  building  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect, 
Darlington,  and  the  work  is  being  superintended 
by  his  son,  who  acts  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
work  is  let  to  the  following  contractors : — 
Masons’  work,  Messrs.  James  Booth  & Sons 
Batley ; slaters’  work,  Messrs.  Pycock  & Sons, 
Leeds ; plasterer’s  work  and  painter’s  work, 
Mr.  Henry  Sanderson,  Ossett;  joiners’  work, 
Messrs.  Horsnell  & Hcahl,  Ossott ; plumbers’ 
work,  Messrs.  Hepwortli  & Spurn,  Ossett ; iron- 
founders’  work,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsons 
Bradford  ; heating  apparatus.  Messrs.  Weeks  & 
Co.,  London.  The  total  cost  is  about  5,500/. 

Sunderland. — The  new  Congregational  school- 
chapel,  Chester-road,  was  opened  on  the  6th 
inst.  ■ This  forms  a portion  of  the  scheme  which 
has  been  previously  referred  to  in  our  pages. 
Messrs.  Hirst  & Sons,  the  contractors,  com- 
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menced  operations  on  January  23rd,  and  the 
favourable  weather  which  has  been  experienced 
has  enabled  them  to  finish  the  building  (which 
has  cost  about  1,6002.)  in  a little  over  four 
months.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  design  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect, 
Durham. 

Hollin . — On  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst.,  three 
memorial-stones  were  laid  in  a new  chapel  and 
school  at  Hollin,  near  Newchurch  in  (connexion 
with  the  Bacup  Circuit  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches).  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Maxwell,  Take,  & Hurst,  of  Southport. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bolton. — In  order  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  large  increase  of  population  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gaskell-screet,  Snowdon-street,  ar.d 
John  Brown-street,  Bolton,  it  has  been  decided 
that  a new  school  and  mission-room  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parish  of  St.  George  be  forth- 
with erected,  such  school  to  be  known  as  “ The 
Neville  Jones  Jubilee  Memorial  School,”  the  Rev. 
Neville  Jones  having  attained  the  jubilee  of  his 
ministry  in  the  church  (being  ordained  in  the 
year  1832),  thirty-five  years  of  this  period  being 
spent  as  vicar  of  St.  George’s  parish.  The  cost 
of  the  school  will  be  about  2,000Z.  The  plans 
for  the  new  school,  which  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Morris,  architect,  Bolton,  show  a two- 
story  building  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  one  large  room  to  be  used  as  a 
boys’  Sunday  school,  4S  ft.  by  2S  ft. ; and  a 
class-room  adjoining,  22  ft.  by  17  ft.  Proceed- 
ing up  a wide  staircase,  a large  room  is  entered 
48  ft.  by  2S  ft.  This  will  be  used  as  a girls’ 
Sunday  school,  and  will  have  a class-room 
adjoining  22  ft.  by  17  ft. 

Bristol. — St.  Agnes’s  School,  Ncwfoundland- 
gardens,  has  been  opened.  It  is  Gothic  in  style, 
the  exterior  being  of  very  pleasing  design  and 
well  thought  out.  The  materials  of  which  it  is 
constructed  are  local  Pennant  stone,  the  dress- 
ings being  of  freestone.  The  building  is  40  ft. 
in  height,  and  the  main  room  measures  70  ft. 
by  30  ft.  This  apartment  will  seat  350  people, 
or,  on  occasion,  even  400.  There  are  two  class- 
rooms for  the  various  works  proposed  to  be 
carried  on,  a soup-kitchen,  lavatories,  &c.  The 
completed  design  contemplates  the  addition  of 
another  room  about  half  the  size  of  the  largo 
room,  but  the  funds  are  not  forthcoming.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom.  Messrs.  W. 
Cowlin  & Son,  of  Bristol,  were  the  builders. 
The  structure,  which  has  cost  a little  over 
1,9002.,  was  in  progress  only  five  months, 
having  been  commenced  in  January  last. 
Messrs.  Tuckey  & Son,  plumbers,  and  Messrs. 
Jones  & Hudson,  gasfitters,  were  the  sub-con- 
tractors ; and  Mr.  J.  Perrott  filled  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  works. 


VARIORUM. 

The  “ Lectures  on  Art,”  delivered  in  snpport 
of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, are  about  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.  The  volume  will  include  — Regd.  Stuart 
Poole,  “Egyptian  Tombs  and  the  Future  State 
Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  “Monumental 
Painting;”  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  “Decorative 
Art;”  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  “English  Parish 
Churches;  ” and  William  Morris,  “ The  History 
of  Pattern  Designing  and  the  Lesser  Arts  of 
Life.” 


New  Police  Court,  Bangor.- -In  place  of 
the  old  court,  which  has  for  many  years  stood 
in  High-street,  Bangor  now  possesses  a police 
building  suited  to  its  requirements.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  situated  in  the  Garth-road,  rather 
more  than  half  a mile  from  the  railwav  station 
has  been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  John 
Thomas,  the  county  surveyor.  Mr.  Evan  Jones 
(Groeslon)  was  the  contractor.  The  site  is  one 
exchanged  by  Lord  Penrhyn,  his  lordship  having 
contributed  1502.  towards  the  extra  cost  of  the 
building,  which  has  cost  2,8002.  The  style  is 
Domestic  Gothic,  the  external  materials  being 
P enmaenma wr  stone,  with  Ruabon  dressings 
and  roofing,  and  Penrhyn  slates.  The  magis- 
trates’ court  measures  41  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  will 
bo  suitably  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Pierce  & 
Williams,  Carnarvon.  The  new  building  was  for- 
mally opened  nn  Tuesday  last,  the  13th  inst. 


Harbour  Improvements  at  Table  Bay. — 

The  Table  Bay  Harbour  improvements,  com- 
menced in  I860,  appear  to  be  among  the  most 
successful  of  the  public  works  carried  out  by 
the  colony.  The  productiveness  of  the  colony 
has  so  increased  in  the  last  twelve  years  as  to 
render  the  “calling  trade”  a matter  of  signi- 
ficance; and  with  the  material  progress  of  the 
country  the  commerce  of  the  port  has  year  by 
year  steadily  grown,  until  last  year  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  entering  Table  Bay  was  four  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1869.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  Harbour  Commission  is  at 
the  rate  of  7,0002.  per  month,  and  of  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  works,  amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  one  million  sterling,  more  than  half 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  under- 
taking. Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  Com- 
missioners have  carried  out,  at  the  expense  of 
130,0002.,  a new  graving  dock,  now  finished, 
where  steamers  of  500  ft.  long,  of  any  tonnage 
up  to  4,000  tons,  and  drawing  23  ft.  of  water, 
can  be  accommodated  for  the  purposes  of  over- 
haul and  repair.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  shipping  it  has  also  lately  been 
necessary  to  get  the  engineer-in-chief,  Sir  John 
Coode,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  works.  The  breakwater  is  to  be 
lengthened  1,800  ft.,  and  arms  are  to  be  run 
out  on  either  side  inclosing  a large  area  of  deep 
water,  which  will  form  a new  outer  harbour. 

Lift,  New  County  Hotel,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  -In  this  building,  which  is  approaching 
completion,  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  of 
London,  have  just  fitted  up  a hydraulic  pas- 
senger lift.  It  is  arranged  to  travel  a distance 
of  60  ft.,  and  the  cage,  or  carriage,  will  contain 
three  passengers,  together  with  an  attendant. 
Every  contrivance  to  prevent  accident  has  been 
adopted.  In  the  event  of  the  chain  snapping, 
from  any  cause,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement 
the  weight  of  the  carriage  will  fall  upon  springs 
fixed  at  the  top,  which  immediately  spread  out 
and  catch  into  slots  prepared  in  the  guides. 
The  doors  of  the  case  are  also  managed  so  that 
they  will  not  open  uuless  the  carriage  is  oppo- 
site the  landing.  Cemmunication  is  obtained 
with  the  attendant  by  means  of  electric  bells, 
and  at  each  landing  there  is  an  indicator  show- 
ing where  the  carriage  is.  The  arrangement  for 
regulating  the  movement  of  the  carriage  is 
simple.  There  are  placed  inside  the  carriage 
three  brass  knobs,  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  landings  at 
which  the  carriage  will  stop.  All  the  attendant 
has  to  do  is  to  push  in  the  knob  containing  the 
number  corresponding  with  the  landing  at 
which  he  wants  the  carriage  to  stop. 

Dangerous  Structures  not  “ Nuisances.” 
— At  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  on  Tuesday, 
a Mr.  Aubrey  was  summoned  in  respect  of  26, 
28,  30,  and  32,  Sleaford-street,  Battersea,  which 
were  alleged  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to  be  un- 
inhabitable. Mr.  Corsellis,  Clerk  of  the  Wands- 
worth Board  of  Works,  attended  to  support  the 
summons,  and  said  that  if  the  defendant  would 
clear  out  the  tenants  and  put  the  houses  in 
repair  an  adjournment  would  be  consented  to. 
The  defendant  did  not  agree  to  that  proposition, 
thougli  he  stated  that  the  work  was  in  hand. 
Air.  Pilditch,  the  Board’s  surveyor,  gave  a de- 
scription of  the  houses.  The  floors,  staircases, 
and  plaster  had  given  way,  and  there  were 
props  in  the  rear  to  prevent  the  back  walls  from 
falling  out.  Mr.  Sheil  wished  to  know  what 
special  nuisance  was  complained  of.  Mr.  Cor- 
sellis said  the  houses  were  not  weather  tight. 
Mr.  Sheil  said  he  could  not  make  an  order,  as  the 
word  “nuisance ” was  used  in  the  Act.  The  sum- 
mons should  have  been  taken  out  for  a dangerous 
structure.  The  summons  was  dismissed. 

The  President  of  the  Institute. — Mr. 
Horace  Jones  entertained  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  dinner 
at  Limmer’s  Hotel,  Conduit-street,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  8th,  and  invited  a number  of  eminent 
friends  to  meet  them.  The  speeches  were  very 
few,  but  to  the  purpose.  The  President,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  sentences,  proposed  “ Pro- 
sperity to  the  Institute,”  and  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  drank  the 
health  of  the  host,  and  spoke  in  complimentary 
terms  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  City,  referring 
particularly  to  the  improvements  at  the  Guild- 
hall and  the  design  of  the  City  Library.  A very 
agreeable  evening  was  spent. 

Notice  of  Removal. — Messrs.  Treggon  & 
Co.  (Limited),  zinc  and  galvanised  iron  mer- 
chants, give  notice  of  removal  from  their  old 
warehouse,  No.  23,  Jewin-street,  to  more  com- 
modious premises  at  No.  19,  in  the  same  street. 


Value  of  Land  in  the  City. — On  Wednes- 
day, in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  an  important, 
compensation  case  was  concluded.  The  plaintiff 
was  Mr.  Adrian  Elias  Hope,  the  owner  of  the 
premises  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  Cloak-lane,  City,  who 
sought  to  recover  £55,000  from  the  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Companies, 
who  require  the  property  under  the  compulsory 
powers  of  their  Act  for  the  completion  of  the 
Inner-circle  scheme.  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Biron  were  connsel  for  the  claimant ; Mr. 
Matthews,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Beresford  for  the  de- 
fendant companies.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
evidence  was  given  to  show  that  in  1879  ho 
purchased  the  property  in  question,  as  a matter 
of  investment,  for  tho  sum  of  £45,000,  his  in- 
tention being  to  convert  it  into  City  offices, 
warehouses,  and  cellars  of  a first-class  cha- 
racter. A great  many  surveyors  and  valuers 
of  eminence  were  called  who  valued  tho 
property  at  £53,000.  On  tho  part  of  the 
defendants,  it  was  suggested  that  the  claimant 
had  given  a fancy  price  for  the  property  in 
anticipation  of  its  being  required  by  tho  com- 
panies, but  this  was  denied.  Professional 
evidence,  called  on  tho  part  of  the  defendants, 
put  the  value  of  the  property  at  £33,770.  The 
jury  ultimately  returned  a verdict  for  the 
claimant  for  £41,517. 

The  Alleged  Discovery  of  Organic  Re- 
mains in  Meteorites.  -It  is  asserted  that 
Dr.  D.  Wcinland  has  been  able  to  verify  the 
alleged  discovery,  announced  a year  ago  by 
Dr.  O.  Hahn,  of  Berlin,  of  organic  remains  in 
meteorites  (and  upon  which  alleged  discovery 
we  commented  at  the  time).  Dr.  Hahn’s  dis- 
covery (says  tho  Standard),  when  first  pub- 
lished, appeared  so  wildly  improbable  that, 
like  many  other  important  discoveries,  it 
excited  merely  incredulous  amusement,  and 
dropped  at  once  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten 
things.  And  yet  Hahn’s  researches  extended 
over  no  fewer  than  600  specimens  of  meteorites 
of  the  Choadrite  class  in  the  museums  of 
Tubingen  and  Vienna,  all  these  meteorites 
having  been  proved  to  be  genuine.  In  the  body 
of  these  specimens  he  found  a quantity  of  or- 
ganic remains,  principally  belonging  to  the 
most  ancient  form  of  porous  corallines,  and 
including  no  fewer  than  fifty  varieties  of  these 
creatures.  Dr.  Wcinland  has,  we  are  now  told, 
after  a year’s  patient  microscopic  investigation, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  entire  correctness  of 
Dr.  Hahn’s  observations. 

The  Society  of  Arts’  Conversazione. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  was  on  Wednes- 
day evening  devoted  to  the  annual  conversazioni ? 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  North  Court  and 
Lord  President’s  Court,  with  the  galleries 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  electric  light, 
furnished  excellent  promenades,  where  the 
visitors  intermingled  in  opposing  streams, 
where  movement  was  possible,  to  the  strains 
of  the  Hungarian  band  and  the  band  of  the  1st. 
Life  Guards.  Various  entertainments  were 
provided  for  the  guests,  who  were  received  in 
the  Architectural  Court  by  Sir  Frederic  Bram - 
well,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  Nearly  three 
thousand  persons  were  present. 

The  Royal  Church  at  Kew  — Tho  Queen 
has  promised  a subscription  of  £100  towards 
the  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Royal 
Church  at  Kew.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
accommodation  to  737  sittings,  and  in  every 
way  to  improve  the  church.  The  scheme  has 
been  unanimously  approved  at  a public  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kew,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  has  also  subscribed 
£100.  The  subscription  list  further  includes 
the  names  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
The  work,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  £5,500. 

Kensington  House.  — Messrs.  Fuller, 
Horsey,  Sons,  & Cassell,  of  Billiter-squarc, 
have  issued  the  catalogue  of  the  valuable 
materials  and  fittings  of  this  recently-erected 
mansion,  which  are  to  be  sold  by  them,  on  the 
premises,  on  Tuesday  next  and  following  days. 
It  is  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Borough  Surveyorship  of  Blackburn. 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  “Nuttall  of 
Bury,”  whose  name  has  appeared  as  a candidate 
for  the  appointment,  is  not  Mr.  Thos.  Nuttall, 
of  Broad-street,  Bury. 

St.  Jude’s,  Chelsea. — Considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  parochial  schools  here  have  recently 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Balcombe,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect. 
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Cliokage  of  Drain-pipes  by  Roots  of 
Trees.  -At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  the  donations  towards  the 
Society’s  collection  included  a curious  specimen 
of  elm  root,  completely  filling  and  choking  a 
drain-pipe.  Several  examples  of  the  same  kind 
of  growth  preserved  in  the  society’s  museum 
were  on  the  table,  and  the  secretary  said  tho 
choking  of  drains  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  was 
often  caused  by  a simple  root  entering  tho  drain 
between  a joint  in  the  pipes ; it  then  branched 
and  ramified  into  a vast  number  of  fibres, 
matted  together  as  a mass  of  oakum,  and  com- 
pletely filled  the  pipe.  This  action  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  variety  of  tree,  and 
often  occurred  at  a much  greater  distance  from 
the  tree  than  the  roots  were  generally  supposed 
to  extend.  If  drain-pipes  were  laid  so  as  to  fit 
each  other  properly,  and  well  cemented  to- 
gether, tho  roots  of  the  trees  would  not  so  often 
find  their  way  into  the  joints  as  they  do. 

Enormous  Cost  of  Water  in  the  City. — 
The  City  Press,  commenting  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  that  water  can 
be  charged  for  only  on  the  net  rateable  value  of 
a house,  points  out  that  tho  annual  gross  value 
of  property  in  the  City  is  4,169, 000Z.  The  rate- 
able value  is  3,531,000/.,  being  a difference  of 
638,000?.  As  the  water-rate  is  four  por  cent, 
upon  a house  not  exceeding  200/..  annual  rental, 
and  three  per  cent,  upon  houses  exceeding  that 
value,  the  average  may  be  taken  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  and  three  and  a half  per  cent, 
upon  638,000/.,  being  over  22,000/.,  that  repre- 
sents the  annual  saving  to  the  citizens  of 
London,  if  this  just  decision  be  earned  out. 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  New  River 
Company  obtained  their  last  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  contracted  under  its  provisions  to  supply 
the  City  with  water  at  an  average  of  three  and 
a half  per  cent,  on  its  then  annual  value,  which 
was  somewhat  about  1,300,000/.  The  water- 
rent,  therefore,  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  extra 
charges  for  extra  accommodation,  was  about 
45,000/.  per  annum.  Years  have  rolled  on,  and 
men  have  ceased  to  reside  in  the  City,  but  let 
out  their  houses  in  floors  to  others  who  also  do 
not  reside  in  the  City.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  consumption  of  water  is  largely  diminished, 
but  instead  of  the  charge  for  it  being  therefore 
diminished,  as  would  be  tho  logical  result  of 
such  a state  of  things,  if  change  there  was  to 
be,  the  company,  takiug  advantage  of  the  mere 
letter  of  their  Act,  utterly  regardless  of  its 
spirit,  actually  claim  the  right  to  increase 
their  charge  for  a diminished  supply  from 
45,000/.  per  annum  to  146,000/.,  that  being 
three  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  present  gross 
rental  of  the  City. 

South  Stockton  Local  Board. — On  the 

6th  inst.  an  ordinary  meeting  of  tho  Board  was 
held.  The  subject  of  erecting  a suite  of  public 
offices  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  various  Boards 
of  the  district  had  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Plans  and  Works  Committee  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Surveyor 
(Mr.  S.  E.  Thorold),in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions, prepared  sketch  plans  of  a building  such 
as  he  thought  would  meet  tho  requirements 
indicated.  The  building  was  designed  to  cover 
the  site  belong  to  the  Board  in  George-strcet, 
and  was  estimated  to  cost  4,000/.,  which 
sum,  the  Surveyor  pointed  out,  might  be 
borrowed  at  four  per  cent.,  and  its  repayment 
spread  over  a period  of  fifty  years.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Surveyor  tho  offices  might  be 
expected  to  realise  the  following  rentals : — 
Guardians’  offices,  30/.  per  annum ; Post-office, 
40/.  ; Local  Board,  35/. ; School  Board,  20/. ; 
spare  offices,  30/. ; Fire  Brigade,  18/.;  and  public 
hall,  50/. ; making  a total  of  223/.  per  annum. 
As  the  requirement  of  the  loan,  with  interest, 
over  a period  of  fifty  years  would  entail  an 
annual  payment  of  206/.  4s.  2d.,  the  Surveyor 
thought  the  scheme  was  one  that  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 
The  Plans  and  Works  Committee,  having  had 
tho  plan  before  them,  resolved  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  surveyor 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  engineer  of  tho 
Tees  Conservancy  Commissioners  relative  to 
the  subject  of  accommodating  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  proposed  new  offices. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Statue,  in  Comhill, 
near  the  Royal  Exchange,  will  be  unveiled  this 
Saturday  evening,  the  17th,  by  II.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Council  of  the  Over  Darwen  Cor- 
poration have  increased  tho  salary  of  Mr. 
W.  Stubbs,  borough  surveyor,  from  275/.  to 
350/.  per  annum. 


New  Municipal  Buildings,  Great  Yar- 
mouth. — The  hot-water  heating  - apparatus 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  cooking- 
apparatus,  hot-plates,  steam-closets,  &c.,  for 
the  kitchens,  were  manufactured  and  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Atwell  Amis, 
Atwell-road,  Peekham,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Boris.  architect 

J.  B.Axford  £1,457  0 0 

llarradine  1,242  O 0 

Smith  1,197  0 0 

J.  Anley 1,170  0 0 

Hans  Seharien  1,145  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 1,1—7  0 0 

For  detached  villa  residence,  at  Romford,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  architect. : — 

Harris  & Wardrop,  Limohouse £1,691  0 0 

Davey,  Romford  1,680  0 0 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood,  Mile-end  1,G53  0 0 

Abraham,  Romford 1,600  0 0 

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern-street  1,572  0 0 

For  house  at  Dorking,  for  Mr.  J.  Clift.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  Budge- 
row  : - 

Lynn  A Dudley £1,358  0 0 

Ifeselgrove  ’ 1,345  0 O 

Colls  1,313  0 0 

Edsor  1,289  0 0 

Goddard  1,170  0 0 

Kilby  1,097  0 0 

Hamblin 1,070  0 0 

Putney  1,005  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  near  Bagshot.  Messrs.  T.  Percy 
Harrison,  Cooper,  & Co.,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Kdwin  C.  Pinks  : — 

Smith  & Son  £2,921  0 0 

Poole  A Son  2,800  0 0 

Watson  2,683  0 0 

Allcock  2,286  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  coach-house  and  stable  buildings,  at 
Holly  Lodge,  Highgnte,  for  Mr.  W.  Burdett-Coutts.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Thompson : — 

Stable.  Fences,  Drains,  Ac.  Total. 

SouthcottACo.  £1,350  . ..  £135  £1,485 

J.  Dixon  1,285  ..  176  1,460 

Richardson  Bros..  1,219  150  1,399 

Scrivener  & Co.  ...  1,273  112  1,385 

Kirk  A Raudall  ...  1,127  118  1.245 

Wail  Bros 1,118  119  1,237 

E.  Toms  . . 1,067  102  1,169 

M.  Manley  * 982  ..  . 105  1,087 

* Accepted,  exclusive  of  Stable  Fittings. 


For  the  erection  of  mortuary-chapel,  entrance-lodge, 
boundary -walls,  railings,  and  gates,  and  for  the  formation  of 
roads  and  sewers,  St.  George,  Gloucestershire,  for  the 
Local  Burial  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Price,  3,  Corn-street, 
Bristol,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect: — 
W.  J.  Summons,  Bedminster  £3,500  0 0 


Eostabrook  A Sons,  Bristol 

SniseA  Sons,  Bristol  

It  J.  Crocker,  Bedminster 

Hatherlev  Bros.,  Bristol  

W.  Cowhn  A Sons,  Bristol 
Martin  A Woodley.  St.  George  . 
J.  E.  Davis,  Bristol  


Torse,  Bristol  

Caiso,  Fishponds  

II.  J.  Rossiter,*  Bedminster 
G.  C.  Bennett,  Portishead  .. 

• Accepted. 


3.175  0 0 
3,146  0 0 
2,785  0 0 
2,672  0 0 
2.649  0 0 
2,634  0 O 
2,590  0 0 
2,496  0 C 
2,450  0 0 
2,420  0 0 


For  additions  to  Juniper  Hall,  Dorking,  for  Mr.  G. 
Macandrew.  Mr.  Alfred R.  Pite,  architect.  Quantitiesby 
Mr.  .1 . ltookwood  : - 

Cowland  £6.777  0 0 

Nightingale  6,686  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  6,680  0 0 

Larter  A Son  . 6,4!>4  0 0 

Staines  A Son  6,374  0 0 

Tongue  6,095  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  5,973  0 O 

Falkner  5.965  0 0 

Smith  A Sons  (accepted)  5,687  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Com  Em  hange,  Bishops  Stortford. 
Messrs.  T.  Roger  Smith  A John  Slater,  joint  architects, 
Mr.  T..  C.  Riddett,  surveyor: — 

Higgs  A Hill  ' £3,874  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney 3,630  0 O 

Glasscock  A Son  3,350  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  Lyham-road  Board  School,  for 
tho  London  School  Board.  Mr.  K.  R.  Robson,  archi- 
tect : — 

.Terrard  £5,044  0 0 

Tongue  4.751  0 0 

Hunt 4.733  0 0 

Nightingale 

Downs  


Atherton  A Latta . 

Stimpson  A Co 

Reading  


4,689  0 0 
4,621  0 0 
4,546  0 0 
4,500  0 0 
4,383  0 0 
4,260  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  West  Dulwich,  for 
Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  architect : — 

Joseph  Higgs,  Park-place,  London  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  57,  Paddington-street, 
for  Mr.  Seabrook.  Mr.  Hopkins,  architect : — 

Joseph  Higgs,  Upper  Park-place,  London  (accepted). 


for  the  Local  B 

C.  I.ovedalo  

Lonergan  

J . 11 . Rindcr .. 

G.  Rutty  (accepted)  . 


For  cleaning  and  painting  the  following 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 
tect  :— 

Buckingham-terraco,  Notting-hill : — 

Pctchy 

W.  Old  re  v 

C.  Wall 

Stimpson  A Co 

Middle-row,  Kensal  New  Town  — 

Pardon  A Sons  . 

W.  Oldroy  

W.  Tit  mas 

Stimpson  A Co 

Smith  A Son 

Whitfield. street,  Tottenham-court-road  -- 

Larter  A Son 

Petehy 

Tit  mas  

Stimpson  A Co 

Derby 


217  0 0 


For  two  new  houses,  and  alterations  to  old  premises, 
next  the  Town  Bridge,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn, 
A Peak,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Smith  A 8ons.  Guildford  ......  £1,800  0 0 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford 1,769  0 0 

Pearce  A Clark,  Guildford  1,762  0 O 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Slialford  1,756  10  7 

R.  Pink,  Milford  1,756  0 O 

G.  Strudwick,  Guildford  1,726  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  ACo.,  Aldcrshott  and 

London  1 ,700  0 0 

R.  Nye,  Guildford  1,693  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons,  Farnham 1,595  0 0 

Harris,  Woking 1,545  0 0 

Elliott,  Guildford  (accepted) 1,495  10  0 


For  new  mortuary -chapel,  caretaker's  lodge,  and  boun- 
dary-trailing, at  the  New  Cemetery,  Stoke-next-Guildford. 
Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Slialford  £1,959  10  11 

Martin,  Wells,  ACo.,  Aldershott  and 

London  1,829  0 0 

Pearce  A Clark,  Guildfor.l  1,739  0 0 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford  1,735  0 0 

Woods,  Weybridge 1,725  0 0 

Strudwick,  Guildford 1,685  0 0 

Patrick,  Guildford  1,650  0 0 

Fowler,  Woking  1,625  0 0 

Pink,  Milford  (accepted)  1,698  0 0 

Garland,  Aldcrsholt  1,579  0 0 

Thos.  Swayne,  Guildford  (withdrawn)  1,340  10  0 


For  two  new  shop-fronts  and  other  additions  to  premises. 
Friary-street,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Eunn,  A Peak, 
architects : — 

G.  A R.  Smith,  Guildford £687  0 7 

Pink,  Milford  562  10  O 

Burdett  A Son,  Guildford 460  0 0 

Moon,  Guildford 448  0 0 

Strudwick.  Guildford  435  10  0 

Pearce  A Clark,  Guildford  435  0 0 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford  (accepted)  430  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  new  wings,  at  the  Workhouse, 
Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  tho  Poor  of  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  15,  Leadcn- 
hall-street.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Scott  12,240  0 0 

Bendon  11,845  0 0 

Batstone  11,743  0 0 

Garlick  11,060  0 0 

W.  Johnson  10,975  14  0 

Priestley  A Gurney  10,899  0 0 

Wall  10,687  0 0 

W.  Holt 10,650  0 0 

Mears 10,487  0 0 

Downs  10,475  0 0 

Thorn,  Chelsea  (accepted)  10,000  0 0 


For  proriding  and  fixing  about  072  yards  lineal  of  12-in. 
by  4-in.  hard  York  kerbing,  and  about  690  yards  granite 
channelling,  making  up  footpaths,  Ac.,  for  the  Roads 
Committee  of  the  parish  of  Kew : — 

Kerbing.*  Channelling.!  Footpaths.! 

8.  A.  s.  d.  £ s. 

Knight  5 0 16  0 — 

Wheeler  3 3 7 0 — 

Sims  8 6 inclusive 40  0 

Mowlem  A Co 4 6 3 9 56  0 

Ford  A Everett  3 0 

Dorey  3 0 . 

Tomes  A Wimpey  ...  2 8 3 5 -45  0 

Nowell  A Robson  ...  3 0 2 6 40  0 

* 12  by  -4  York  kerbing  fixed,  at  per  yard. 

+ Granite  Channelling,  12-in.  by  4-in.  Three  stones 
wide,  on  4 in.  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  at  per  yard. 

$ Making  up  footpaths  and  gravelling  same. 


For  building  six  groynes  and  1,000  ft.  run  of  camp  sheeting,  on  the  foreshore  of  the  Cliff  Park  Estate,  Gorleston, 
tear  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Kelsey.  Mr.  Fredk.  C.  Kettle,  architect : — 


In  Memel. 

Oak. 

Pile  Shoes. 

Facing  Cliff. 

Hill  A Co.,  London  

0 

0 

£30 

0 

0 

£190 

0 

0 

Harrison.  Brighton  . ..  ... 

949 

0 

0 

1,153 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

leasdel,  Yarmouth  

1,158 

6 

0 

61 

16 

0 

322 

5 

0 

Bonnett  A Saunders,  Poplar  . . 

16 

0 

19 

6 

72 

0 

0 

233 

6 

8 

Cook,  Bennett,  A.  Shew,  Spalding 

700 

0 

0 

1,110 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

Keymer,  Gorleston 

700 

0 

0 

912 

0 

0 

6-4 

0 

0 

included 

Winser,  Hastings 

698 

0 

0 

1,160 

0 

0 

44  per 

b. 

170 

0 

0 

Walker,  Lynn 

640 

0 

0 

860 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

Double,  Southwold  (accepted)  ... 

495 

15 

0 

35 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

756 
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For  addition,  to  tho  l«wi,harn  DmOT 

HenrrS.  “ Farthine  and  m' • E.  Maraland: 

Quantities  by  Mr.  . §[ain  Engineering  Casual 

Bnihliug.  Works-  'Vard 


David  Laing  4 Co. 

Staines  & Sons 

Kirk  & Randall 
Holiday  & Greenwood 

Henry  "Hart  

Crockett ;••••• 

Patman  & Fothenngham 

Mark  Gentry 

PicisM-sgill  Bros. 

Edward  Bentley 
Shormnr 

Longley  ..... 

Higgs  & Hill 
Perry  4 Co. 

W.  4 U.  Croaker 

Naylar  

Chappell  

Nightingale  ...  

Jerrard  

Boyce 


. £36,850 
36,151 
35.863  . 
34,940  . 
35,120  . 
35,134  . 
34,834  . 
34.000  . 
34,970  . 

33,759  . 
33,907  . 
33,993  . 

33,664 
. 33.240 
. 32,831 
32,060 
. 32,645 
. 32,080 
. 32,295 
. 31,176 
31,493 


..£3,200  . 
2,739  . 
2,906  . 
3,395  . 
3,095  . 
. 2,876  . 
. 3,010 
, 3,228 
. 2,875 
. 3,186  . 
. 2,486 
2,340 
. 2,436 
. 2,790 
. 2,94-4 
. 2,959 
. 2,650 
. 2,772 
2,400 
. 3,043 
2,500 


£4,320 
•4,074 
3,922 
3,980 
3,912 
•1,000 
3,900 
3,920 
3,250 
3,704 
, 3,925 
, 3,645 
. 3,800 
. 3,740 
. 3,369 
. 3,764 
. 3,488 
. 3,589 
. 3,688 
. 3,470 


For  houses,  St,  Luke's,  for  Mr.  Storey.  Messrs.  Wad- 

more  & Baker,  architects 

David  King  & Son  ^,230  ° ° 

M.rritliA.hbj ® o 0 

. ....  4,589  0 0 

®ab.e-v  4 151  0 0 

Steel  Bros.  .. *•'*>  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  in  Farringdon-strect.for 
Messrs.  Layton.  Mr.  G.  Yickary,  architect 

v ■-'!  j :::::::  ; $«  o « 

Anhby  Bros f-Jg  o S 

0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Xicbolnon  Institute  *' 

%Son.  architects.  Leek.  Quantit.es  by  t^^h.tects^- 


For  road-malring  and 

Streatham  Common  Estate . Mr.  K.  L-ar  . 

No.  11,  Queen  Victoria-street : 13n  8 0 ! 

Barnes  & Co.  ’ - - 

Pound  

Hawkings  

Bentley  


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  ''  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  ixirt  of  the  United  Kingdom  »t  tho  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB. 
Publisher,  48,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 


'..£10,681  0 - 
9,971  0 0 
9,362  0 0 


Wilkes  & Co. 

Truman  

Pizzoy 

Colepoper 

Pollard 

Barns  " 

Nicholls  

Bloomfield 

Bus 

Huntley  

Catley  



W.  Thornett  . . ' 

Clarkson  k Wilson  (accepted) 


896  0 0 
892  6 0 
850  0 0 
848  0 


0 0 


820  0 0 
793  18  0 
768  0 0 
729  0 0 
697  0 0 
695  0 0 
672  0 0 


698  0 
597  0 
573  14 


H.  Real  ' 450  0 0 

W.Tavlor  4:18  0 0 

W .^Crockett , Epsom  (accepted) 400  0 0 

For  reinstating- fire” damage,  at  Chalton-street,  Somers- 
town.  Mr.  W.. I.  Miller,  architect:-  w Q 

Jackson  & Todd  196  15  0 

Hart  .....  192  0 0 

Watson  Bros.  185  0 0 

Spencer  &.  Co l8l  0 O 

Norbury  (accepted)  180  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  seven  houses,  Colfc-road,  Forest- 

hill.  Mr.  James  Webster  architect:- 

J.  A.  Olley  (accepted)  £2,/7o  0 

erection  of  a pair  of  shops  and  residences,  in 
for  Mr.  B.  C.  Hutching,.  Mr. 
w.  Walls  Fookes,  architect,  W areham  — 

Hobbs,  Churchill,  & Beer  (accepted)...  £850  10  0 

For  St.  Mary  Church  Town-liaU  St.  Mary  Church, 
Devon.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Bridgman, architect  Torq tiny : 

Eddies  Bros.,  St.  Mary  Church  ...  £-.864  10 

Bridgman,  Paignton  

McKellar.  Torquay  

Gibson.  Exeter 

Stacey  & Rabbiel.  Newton  

Trevena.  Plymouth  . 

Matthews,  St.  Man-  Church 
Yanstone,  Torquay 
Goss.  Torquav 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cnbe  in  stock. 

PICT0R  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [A Pin-. 


Collis,  Longton 

Lucas  & Sou , London  

Massey  & Son.  Alderley  Edge 

Trow  & Son,  Wednesbury  

Gabbutt,  Liverpool  

Gibson,  Tunstall 

Bradbury,  Stoke-on-Trent  

Bowden,  Bursleiu  

Warburton,  Manchester  

Insldps,  Longton  ) (accepted) 

Phillips,  Leek  1 

For  additions  to  warehouse,  Weston-street,  Bcr 

m0n8hephcJdr!.J!.GttlC’a. £|;|Jg  g g 

fe'gSEEEEE  !;S  8 8 

Seatin']  Apparatus,  Forest  of  Dean  Board  Schools  — 
In  the  lifts  of  tenders  for  the  construction  of  hobwater 
annaratus  for  the  two  sets  of  schools  for  the  Forest  of 
Defm  U.  D.  School  Board,  the  amounts  156L  los  and 
161f  15s.,  given  under  the  name  of  J.  Fox,  of  London 
in  the  first  tender,  and  “J- Fox  of  F.nsbury-square  in 
the  second,  should  be  both  under  the  name  of  W dham  J . 
Fox,  of  South-place,  Finsbury. 


Doubting-  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tho  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminster, 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone. 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Staple 
& Hann,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin- 
ster.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langbourn- 
cbambers,  17,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

\v  s — V T fc  H.—J.  B.— G.  s.  B— H.  C.  M.— J.  W.— J.  T 
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;J;  H ; r:1t.'n?-C.' W.  F.— O.  & H.— T.  W.  (too  late).— F.  F.  (no), 
publication. 

Ws  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

1 Note. -The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors.  


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C-  [Advt. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. —The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches, warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sbeds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  LA-DYT- 


_,/79  0 0 
2,660  0 0 
2.633  0 0 
2,620  0 0 
2,591  0 0 
2,548  0 0 
2,548  O 0 
2, 476  1 4 0 


Hatrl^°SLUMary  Church  (accepted)  2,226  0 0 

For  the  carcass  of  a Baptist  chapel,  Paignton,  Devon. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Bridgman,  architect,  Torquay 


McKellar,  Torquay 

Peeke.  Torquay  

Bridgman,  Paignton  

W.  King.  Paignton 
Webber.  Paignton 
King  A Son,  Paigntou  (a 


cepted) 


'..£450  0 0 
410  0 0 
•417  16  11 
394  0 0 
352  0 0 
348  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under. «''• 

Te^“^ 

tisementson  frontpage,  Competition.  Contrac^  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  1 ublisner. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) u‘- 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  " The  Builder 

Cannot  be  forwarded . but  mug  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHAP.GE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements “.per  weea. 

For  all  other  Advertisements b.1.  rer  weex. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

« •Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bo 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  tho  Post-office.  Kiug-street.  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEU.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  4t>,  Cathenne-street.  w .C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 

^oug^ommend.’1  that*  of  “he  laUerVoPIES  ON  LY  “should*  be 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Accidents  by  Lightning  to  Buildings 

would  be  unknown  if  J.  W.  GRAY  & SOls  S 
SYSTEM  of  CONDUCTORS  were  adopted.— 
See  Kelly’s  Directory.  [Advt.__ 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 
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Manufacturers  of 


pfOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  D^rlptlon. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount,  to  Builders.  LONDON  S.E. 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F,  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 

YIEILLE  MONTAGNE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 

CHIBF  OFFICE : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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Ancient  Mosaic  Pave- 
ments in  the  British 
Museum. 


.HERE  are  few,  if  any, 
classes  of  Roman  or 
Graeco-Roman  antiqui- 
ties that  possess  a fine- 
art  character  which 
I command  more  atten- 
tion, or  illustrate  more 
points  of  interest,  than 
the  beautifully  tes- 
sellated pavements  still 
surviving  in  tho  mu- 
seums of  Europe.  The 
British  Museum  con- 
tains, in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  depart- 
I ment,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  pavements, 
or  parts  of  pavements 
and  mosaics,  and  in 
the  department  of 
British  Antiquities  several  additional  speci- 
mens are  preserved,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  these  artistic  relics  is  not  far  short  of  100. 
Of  these,  some  were  bequeathed,  together 
with  other  Classical  antiquities,  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ; the  Pourtales  Collection  contribnted 
to  the  series,  but  the  excavations  conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  at  Budrum, 
the  site  of  Halicarnassus,  of  which  an  illus- 
trated notice  was  published  in  1862-3,  under  the 
title  of  “ History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidus,  and  Branchidm,”  yielded  a con- 
siderable number  ; and  in  the  years  1856-8  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Davis,  during  the  progress  of  ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  him  at  Carthage  and 
Utica,  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  discovered  a large  number  of 
mosaic  pavements,  of  which  many  are  now 
repaired  and  exhibited  on  the  basement  floor  in 
the  rooms  at  tho  south-west  angle  of  the 
Museum,  beneath  the  Graaco-Roman  Gallery, 
and  the  Archaic  Greek  room.  The  pavements 
which  excavations  in  England  have  added  to 
•these,  are  not  placed  with  the  foreign  examples, 
but  they  have  been  mounted  in  rectangular 
frames  and  placed  only  temporarily,  wo  trust, 
in  somewhat  incongruous  positions  on  the 
walls  of  the  gallery  which  contains  the 
iconic  Roman  busts  leading  from  the  en- 
trance-hall in  a westward  direction  to  the 
Egyptian  Gallery.  These  come  from  Witli- 
ington  and  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire  ; 
Abbots  Ann,  in  Hampshire ; the  site  of  the 
Bank  of  England)  and  Thrcadneedle-street, 
in  the  City  of  London.  Their  subjects  will  be 
discussed  further  on,  but  iu  details  of  design, 
construction,  and  material  they  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  which  come  from  the  Greek 
and  African  sites  already  mentioned.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a subject  of  remark  why  the 
Museum  is  so  insufficiently  represented  in  this 


class  of  Romano-British  art  remains,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  large  surfaces  composed  of  loose 
tessera?,  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  posi- 
tions for  them  in  the  already  closely  packed 
area  of  the  British  department  in  the  Museum, 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  hanging  up  several 
pavements  over  the  busts  and  sarcophagi  in  the 
Bast  Room,  and  the  yet  greater  difficulty  of 
prevailing  upon  the  owners  of  tho  land  whereon 
these  tender  antiquities  are  found  to  part  with 
their  treasures,  all  operate  adversely  to  the 
acquisition  of  any  very  great  or  fine  series  of 
Romano-British  mosaics.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
celebrated  pavements  at  Woodchester,  Ciren- 
cester, Bramdean,  and  Bignor,  those  at  Brading, 
Leicester,  Itchen  Abbas,  and  almost  every 
Roman  station  of  importance,  still  remain  in 
their  original  sites, — some,  indeed,  walled  in  and 
roofed  over,  more  or  less  protected  from  destruc- 
tive weather  and  iconoclastic  visitors,  but  by  no 
means  so  secure  as  when  the  soft  covering  of 
mould  shrouded  thorn  from  the  eyes  of  the  too 
curious  and  the  often  too  aggressive  antiquary. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  all  pavements  of  this 
class,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  slowly 
perishing  for  want  of  intelligent  care  and  judi- 
cious treatment.  For  example,  we  may  men- 
tion that  which  exhibits  the  Orphic  myth  at 
Cirencester,  where  in  spite  of  a roofed  protec- 
tion, a considerable  number  of  the  cubes  or 
tessera  are  loosened  from  the  pavement,  the 
surface  is  very  uneven,  and  gradual  deteriora- 
tion has  been  noticed  to  be  setting  in,  which 
can  only  result  in  the  total  loss  of  one  of  the 
finest  antiquities  of  its  kind  in  England.  The 
Museum  authorities  have  done  much  to  pre- 
serve their  pavements  by  placing  the  upper 
surfaces  downwards  on  a flat  slab,  and  being 
thereby  enabled  to  get  at  the  concrete  in  which 
the  tesserae  are  embedded.  When  by  this 
means  the  pavement  has  levelled  itself,  and  the 
concrete  has  been  adjusted  or  renewed,  and  a 
hard  bed  thus  made,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
for  any  part  of  the  pavement  to  sink  out  of  the 
level  again.  Many  of  our  finest  pavements 
still  in  situ  require  instant  attention  in  this 
respect,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  machinery  by 
which  their  owners  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
execute  the  necessary  work.  Of  the  age  of 
many  of  the  pavements  found  in  Britain  much 
conflicting  evidence  has  been  recorded,  but  even 
at  the  late  period  when  the  Saxons  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  island,  the  Roman 
pavements  must  still  have  been  in  perfection, 
and  their  influence  on  Saxon  ornamental  art 
may  he  traced  in  many  of  the  details  of  their 
monuments,  such  as  crosses,  architecture,  and 
manuscripts,  and  even  on  those  of  the  Normans 
after  them.  The  mode  of  constructing  tessel- 
lated floors  was  preserved  by  the  ecclesiastics 
to  a comparatively  late  period,  as  Continental 
specimens  testify.  At  St.  Omer,  according  to 
Mr.  Roach  Smith,  a fine  specimen  of  the  date 
of  the  twelfth  century  is  px-eserved,  of  which 


the  details  and  fabric  are  closely  copied  from 
Roman  prototypes  in  every  respect  except  that 
the  subjects  arc  Scriptural,  sxxrrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Thos. 
Morgan,  F.S.A.,  is  preparing  a calendar  of  all 
the  pavements  hitherto  recorded  on  British 
sites ; such  a work  will  bo  one  of  extreme  use- 
fulness to  the  antiquary. 

The  subjects  upon  tessellated  pavements  are 
naturally  very  diverse,  but  they  seem  to  fall 
easily  into  a few  groups  or  classes,  such  as, 
1,  mythological  and  legendary ; 2,  hunting 

scenes  and  animal  representations ; 3,  birds  ; 
4,  water  scenes  and  fish ; 5,  ornamental  and 
geometrical  devices.  Let  us  see  bow  far  the 
British.  Museum  collection  of  mosaics  will 
illustrate  these  classes.  And,  first,  we  will 
consider  the  pictures  derivod  from  the  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Halicarnassus 
pavement  (No.  5 of  the  Museum  numeration) 
is  12  ft.  wide  by  nearly  41  ft.  long,  terminating 
in  a semicircular  apse.  Tho  subject  is  a group 
representing  the  water  goddess  Ampliitrite 
among  dolphins  and  fisli.  On  either  side  of  her 
is  a Triton,  holding  up  drapery  stretched  behind 
her,  their  heads  being  surmounted  by  the  claws 
of  shell-fish.  Tho  goddess  is  clad  with  a mantle 
cast  over  the  right  thigh,  but  is  otherwise  un- 
draped. In  the  right  hand  is  a mirror  which 
reflects  her  face,  with  her  left  she  smooths  her 
tresses.  This  is  an  attitude  not  far  removed 
from  the  conventional  pose  of  the  Medimval 
mermaid,  of  whom,  perhaps,  Amphi trite  is  the 
prototype.  On  the  head  is  a 'golden-coloured 
fillet ; the  mantle  is  of  an  olive  grey,  and  tho 
drapery  held  by  the  attendant  Tritons  olive 
grey  with  yellow  and  red  stripes.  The  bluish- 
grey  background  is  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  watery  clement  over  which  tho  goddess 
shed  her  lustre.  The  border  is  intricate  and 
harmonious.  The  mythic  being,  the  Triton,  is 
a favourite  subject ) he  appears  in  another  pave- 
ment (No.  69),  wreathed  about  the  head,  and 
holding  a dish  of  pomegranates  and  a shep- 
herd’s crook  : here  again  dolphins  and  fish  aro 
introduced  as  accessories  ; the  colouring  is  rich 
and  harmonised,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
guilloche  border  of  red  tessera,  shaded  deli- 
cately through  orange  into  white.  This  fine 
pavement,  5 ft.  by  8 ft.,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wood,  at  the  Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus. 
Another  (No.  63)  represents  a swimming  Triton 
wreathed  and  mantled,  and  with  a dish  of  fniit 
and  crook  as  before,  looking  back  at  a com- 
panion Nereid,  who  is  seated  upon  a fold  of  his 
fishy  tail,  on  which  also  she  rests  the  left  hand. 
In  the  right  hand  she  holds  a drinking-horn. 
She  wears  a red  peplos,  armlets,  and  bracelets. 
Blue  dolphins  with  red  fins  disport  aroxxnd  this 
animated  group,  which,  now  measuring  about 
4 ft.  by  7 ft.,  has  originally  formed  part  of  a 
larger  mosaic  of  which  the  border  is  composed 
of  flowers  and  knots.  Carthage  contributes 
another  Tritonic  pavement  (No.  46),  nearly 
4 ft.  by  12  ft.,  whore  two  groups  are  repre- 
ss 
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sented ; in  the  first  a wreathed  Triton  extends 
his  hand  towards  a facile  Nereid,  seated  on  his 
tail  and  drawing  forward  a sea-green  veil, 
which  swells  out  with  the  breeze  behind  her 
head.  Ronnd  her  body  is  a yellow  mantle,  orna- 
mented with  blue  and  red  stripes.  The  second 
groan  is  imperfect,  but  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  already  mentioned.  Here  again  we  meet 
the  accessory  dolphins,  which,  accordmgto  the 
Greed:  canon  of  art,  are  introduced  to  represent 
the  surroundings  of  the  scene,  dhe  water  is 
artistically  indicated  by  broken  black  lines  on  a 
white  ground.  The  border  or  frame,  also  on  a 
white  ground,  shows  the  guilloche  plait,  and 
the  embattled  ornament,  the  colours  being  red, 
pink,  yellow,  black,  blue,  and  green.  Another 
Nc-reid  is  seen  on  No.  64,  on  whito  ground, 
with  border  of  foliage  in  company  with  a 
Hippocamp,  who  bears  the  watery  beauty  on 
his  tail  and  holds  out  a patera,  or  bowl,  to  his 
fair  rider.  In  his  hand  is  a red  crooked  stick, 
and  on  his  shoulders  a chlamys,  or  mantle ; she 
wears  a mantle,  too,  and  her  head  is  bound  with 
a diadem.  The  ancient  reparation  of  this 
mosaic  with  a fragment  of  another  pavement 
representing  fish  and  waves,  is  of  interest.^  Of 
marine  deities,  No.  68,  nearly  6 ft.  by  7 ft., 
presented  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  in  IS  14, 
shows  a head  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Glaucus. 
The  seaweed  green  of  the  hair,  the  curling  plant- 
like beard,  and  the  dark  green  lines  on  a white 
ground  below  the  chin  of  the  figure,  representing 
waves,  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  head  of  a 
marine  god  appears  also,  between  dolphins,  on  a 
fragment  from  Withington,  in  Gloucestershire, 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Brooke  in  1812,  in  the 
gallery  of  Roman  busts.  A mask  of  the  youthful 
Dionysus,  with  long  hair  bound  with  a diadem, 
from  a mosaic  medallion  (No.  30)  found  in  1856 
in  a large  Roman  villa  at  Halicarnassus,  and  a 
tine  pavement  (No.  20),  about  4 ft.  6 in.  square, 
from  the  same  site,  on  which  is  the  youthful 
god  wreathed  with  ivy  and  wearing  a red  scarf 
bordered  black,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
emblem,  a panther,  illustrate  the  Bacchus  myth, 
and  perhaps  come  from  rooms  destined  to  con- 
vivial meetings.  The  same  villa  contained 
No.  19,  a spirited  picture  in  tessera)  of  Europa, 
wreathed,  and  girt  about  the  lower  limbs  with 
a “ mantle  blue,”  standing  to  the  right,  beside 
the  tawny  bull  of  Jove,  whose  body  is  marked 
with  crimson  and  white.  Another  room  of  this 
richly-decorated  villa  supplies  three  fragments 
( Nos.  6,  7,  and  8),  representing  Meleager  and 
Atalanta  engaged  in  hunting.  They  are  riding 
at  full  speed  from  opposite  directions  towards 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  to  attack  a lion  and 
leopard.  On  the  left  hand,  Atalanta,  clad  in  the 
tightly -fitting  yellow  Amazonian  jerkin  and 
buskins,  a red  chlamys  flying  from  the  shoulder, 
and  armed  with  quiver  and  bow,  aims  at  an 
advancing  lion ; she  is  mounted  on  a dark  blue 
horse.  Meleager,  on  the  right  hand,  in  blue 
cloak  and  tunic  of  green  and  white  stripes, 
thrusts  his  spear  into  a panther  which  is  attack- 
ing him.  A border  of  black  wavy  pattern  ou 
white  enclosed  this  subject,  the  original  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  15  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  A mask 
of  Medusa’s  head,  a not  uncommon  subject  of 
classical  ornamentation,  is  seen  on  No.  22 ; the 
mask  is  full  faced,  dark  red,  tho  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth  heightened  with  white ; two  concentric 
rings  encircle  it,  from  the  outermost  of  which 
black  pointed  leaves  radiate  on  a whito  field. 
This  measures  3ft.  and  comes  from  the  same 
site.  On  the  sea-shore  of  Carthage  part  of  a 
large  mosaic  pavement  was  found  (No.  44), 
measuring  about  4 ft.  by  7 ft.,  the  subject  of 
which  probably  relates  to  some  public  games. 
A figure  of  Victory  is  seen  flying  through  the 
air,  holding  a large  rectangular  label,  on  which 
are  eight  lines  of  an  inscription  in  Roman  capital 
letters,  white  on  red  ground.  The  goddess  wears 
bracelets,  a red  and  whito  robe,  and  an  over 
garment,  black  bordered,  reaching  to  tho  hips. 
Terror  personified  is  shown  on  No.  21,  as  a wild 
shaggy  head  encircled  by  leaves  radiating  from 
it,  on  a white  ground,  the  hair  yellow,  shades  of 
red  for  the  face,  and  red,  blue,  green,  white, 
and  black  for  other  parts.  This  is  over  5 ft. 
square,  and  comes  from  the  Halicarnassus  Villa. 
Another  similar  subject,  No.  39,  gives  yellow 
hair  with  black  shading  to  the  dread  visage, 
the  eyes  being  picked  with  white.  Both  of 
them  are  probably  from  tho  centre  of  an  ccgis, 
or  buckler,  on  which  the  heads  of  Terror  or  of 
Medusa  were  frequently  portrayed,  in  order  to 
cause  dismay  to  the  opponent,  a custom  no 
doubt  surviving  from  the  barbaric  ages  of 
Greece.  The  Temple  collection  gives  another 
pavement  to  the  Museum  series.  This  is  a 


mosaic,  now  made  into  a table-top  (No.  70), 
supported  by  a pillar  on  which  are  sculptured  in 
relief  two  Mcenades  and  as  many  Satyrs  moving 
wildly  under  the  influence  of  orgiastic  frenzy. 
The  subject  is  spirited  and  full  of  life,  though 
treated  in  the  conventional  way  and  replenished 
with  the  accessories  of  such  scenes,  with 
which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  At  Hali- 
carnassus, Mr.  Newton  found  in  the  villa  a 
medallion  mosaic,  1 ft.  9 in.  diameter,  with 
a female  bust  in  tessellation,  representing 
a personification  of  the  city  of  Halicar- 
nassus (No.  18),  and  inscribed  with  that  name. 
The  head  is  encircled  with  a crimson-coloured 
stephane  or  diadem.  On  the  breast  light  blue 
drapery  bordered  with  black  cubes  is  shown, 
having  two  parallel  vertical  stripes  of  orange- 
coloured  tesserae  down  the  breast.  Representa- 
tions of  the  seasons  may  aptly  terminate  this 
first  sub-division  of  pavimental  subjects.  They 
are  favourite  designs  with  the  artist;  many 
such  subjects  have  been  discovered  and  re- 
corded not  only  in  England,  as  at  Ciren- 
cester, for  example,  but  all  over  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  From  the  prolific  site  of  Hali- 
carnassus comes  a fragment,  2 ft.  8 in.  square, 
representing  Spring,  personified  as  a youthful 
girlish  bust  (No.  9),  whoso  long  hair  flows  down 
the  neck,  the  drapery  being  a dark  rod  tunic, 
fastened  on  each  shoulder  by  a circular 
brooch;  from  the  ears  depend  a pair  of  earrings. 
The  name  of  Spring,  in  Greek  capitals,  was  in- 
scribed in  small  cubes  above  her  head.  Another 
female  bust  of  Spring  from  Carthage  is  at  the 
corner  of  No.  42,  her  hair  gathered  over  the 
forehead  in  a topknot,  earrings  in  her  ears,  and 
her  dress  a white  chiton  or  smock,  with  purple 
stripe  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  a red  mantle 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Summer  season 
is  also  represented  on  tho  Museum  pavements 
in  two  examples,  the  first  (No.  10),  from  Hali- 
carnassus, is  a female  bust  with  long  flowing 
tresses  crowned  with  cars  of  corn ; the  other, 
from  Carthage  (No.  43),  a female  bust  wreathed 
about  the  head  with  ears  of  wheat,  and  wearing 
hooped  earrings,  a golden-coloured  torque,  a 
white  chiton  with  yellow  stripes  on  the  right, 
and  a red  mantle  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
month  of  March  is  depicted  in  a Carthaginian 
tessellation  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
it  illustrates  a well-known  pavement  at  Ciren- 
cester, which  is  adorned  with  a corresponding 
subject.  This  fine  pavement  in  the  British 
Museum  (No.  41)  exceeds  in  measurement  6 ft. 
by  7 ft.  Here  March  is  personified  as  a female 
figure  leaning  against  a square  cippus  or  altar, 
on  which  she  rests  tho  right  hand.  She  turns 
towards  another  cippus  on  the  right  on  which 
are  two  cups,  and  beyond  it,  at  tho  extreme 
right  of  the  subject  there  is  a tree  in  the  foliage 
of  which  there  is  a swallow,  towards  which  she 
is  pointing  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand, 
thus  indicating  the  approach  of  spring.  In  like 
manner,  the  pavement  found  in  Dyer-street, 
Cirencester,  in  1849,  has  a figure  of  Flora,  on 
whose  shoulder  the  swallow,  ‘‘harbinger  of 
spring,”  is  vividly  and  faithfully  displayed.  In 
this  Corinian  Flora  nothing  could  better  sym- 
bolise spring  than  the  ruby-gemmed  flowers 
with  which  the  head  of  the  figure  is  adorned. 
They  heighten  the  effect.  They  are  composed 
of  tessellee  of  a bright  ruby-coloured  glass,  the 
only  instance  of  the  use  of  this  material  in  the 
Cirencester  pavements,  but,  as  we  shall  show 
by-and-by,  a not  uncommon  material  for  the 
richer  sort  of  tessellations  found  in  Con- 
tinental examples.  In  this  Museum  pavement 
there  arc  shown  a bronze  - coloured  bucket, 
with  a green  branch  across  it,  and  containing 
a white  liquid,  either  water  or  milk ; the  per- 
sonage wears  an  under  tunic,  green-bordered 
at  the  wrists,  a saffron-coloured  garment  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  a green  mantle  with  a 
purple  lining.  At  her  side  is  a plant  growing 
in  a two-handled  vase,  yellow  shaded  into  red, 
and  on  each  side  of  tho  vase  foliage  of  an 
arabesque  kind.  April’s  changeable  month  is 
given  on  No.  42,  a female,  with  a voluptuous 
expression,  playing  tho  castagnets.  She  may, 
perchance,  represent  one  of  the  Gaditanian 
damsels,  famed  of  old,  as  now  also,  for  their 
skill  in  dancing.  On  the  right  is  a circular 
cippus,  on  which  is  a little  statue,  perhaps  of 
Venus  (for  does  not  Love  hallow  the  April  of 
Life),  with  a leafy  bower  behind  it.  This  is 
a charming  piece  of  tesseral  art,  full  of  poetry 
and  feeling.  It  measures  6 ft.  9 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in. 
Then  comes  ripe,  matronly  July  (No.  46), 
another  female,  picking  a mulberry  with  a 
stylus,  daintily,  from  a dish  of  that  fruit  (which 
ripens  in  July),  placed  on  a cippus  under  a mul- 
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berry  tree.  Over  her  green  chiton,  reaching  to 
the  heels,  is  a salmon-coloured  garment  with 
hanging  sleeves,  green  striped  with  black  and 
red.  Last  of  the  series  comes  November,  a 
female  too,  holding  a sistru/m  or  musical  rattle  in 
the  right,  a situla  or  bucket  of  libations  in  the 
left  hand,  her  sleeved  undergarment  is  green, 
over  it  a yellow  and  white  dress,  the  hair  ruddy 
with  a flaxen  yellow  topknot.  We  may  place  at 
the  end  of  this  class  No.  29,  a youthful  male 
mask,  with  long  hair  wreathed,  in  a medallion. 

The  second  class,  that  of  hunting  scenes 
and  animal  representations,  is  not  quite  so 
numerously  represented  in  the  British  Museum 
collections.  In  Nos.  11,  12,  two  fragments  of 
tlic  same  illustrative  design, — an  ibex,  of  bluish- 
grey,  speeding  to  the  right,  is  pursued  by  a hound 
of  similar  colour,  with  a red  collar;  another 
dark  red  hound,  flecked  with  black,  rushing 
forward,  heads  the  quarry.  No.  47,  a rudely- 
made  mosaic  from  Carthage,  of  the  size  of 
nearly  4 ft.  by  9 ft.,  has  for  its  design  a 
mounted  huntsman  at  full  speed  to  the  right, 
cheering  on  his  dark  blue  dog  towards  a lost 
game  ; at  the  right  an  orange  tree,  laden  with 
fruit ; behind  are  tall  plants  and  the  broken 
lines  of  the  rugged  countryside.  The  dross  of 
the  hunter  is  a red  jerkin  with  a black  and  white 
side  stripe,  and  black  boots ; the  horse  is  of  a 
drab  colour.  From  Utica  another  hunting 
scene  is  derived  (No.  65),  measuring  5 ft.  by 
11  ft.  Within  a fence  of  network  are  gathered  a 
wild  boar,  a stag,  a roe,  fox,  and  panther,  an 
ostrich,  and  two  other  birds,  all  in  their  proper 
colours ; at  each  end  of  the  net  is  a boat 
manned  by  two  hunters,  naked,  except  that  one 
has  a cloth  around  his  loins.  The  scene  is 
evidently  laid  near  the  shore  of  a lake  or  river, 
the  ground  is  white,  besprinkled  with  a few 
green  sprigs;  in  the  foreground  are  two  lizards 
and  a treo  ; near  the  boat,  on  the  left,  which, 
like  the  other  one,  has  a sharp  prow  and  stern, 
blue-black  and  red,  with  a yellow  streak  from 
end  to  end,  are  two  fish.  These  water-hunters 
are  hauling  in  the  end  of  the  net  so  as  to  narrow 
the  space  in  which  the  quarry  is  enclosed.  It 
is  an  animated  and  interesting  glimpse  into  the 
sports  of  tho  past.  On  another  pavement,  not 
yet  numbered,  in  this  room,  is  portrayed  a hare 
coursed  by  a greyhound ; and  one  of  the 
Withington  pavements  in  the  Gallery  of  Roman 
portraits  shows  part  of  a boar-hunt  arranged  in 
a circle,  with  an  outer  border  of  birds.  The 
animal  forms  which  naturally  fall  into  this 
second  group  consist  (some  in  addition  to  those 
already  described)  of  the  lion,  leopard,  panther, 
horse,  stag,  bull,  goat,  dog,  and  deer.  On  four 
the  lion  occurs ; in  two  of  them  the  monarch  of 
the  beasts  is  rushing  to  his  prey, — a bull  and 
goat, — at  full  speed  to  tho  right  (Nos.  13,  14). 
In  front  of  him  in  each  case  is  a tree.  The 
colours  of  these  lions  hre  yellow,  red,  blue, 
white,  and  black.  Their  form  and  design  may 
be  contrasted  by  the  artistic  student  with 
those  of  the  lion  of  the  Orphic  pavement  at 
Cirencester,  the  one  spell-bound  under  the 
musical  numbers  of  the  master’s  lyre,  the 
other  masterful,  rampant,  and  full  of  life,  in 
quest  of  his  prey.  Almost  the  same  colours 
are  employed  in  each  case,  but  differently 
arranged.  The  leopard  and  lion  in  the  scene  of 
Meleager  and  Atalanta  have  been  already 
pointed  out ; so,  too,  the  panther  of  Dionysus. 
The  horse  is  seen  in  No.  1,  where  a wounded 
horseman  is  lying  on  a truck  by  the  side  of  his 
charger,  perhaps  a part  of  a pavement  repre- 
senting tho  games  of  the  circus.  This  came 
from  the  Pourtales  collection.  Another  fine 
Carthaginian  pavement,  not  yet  numbered,  in 
the  inner  room,  shows  a horseman  successfully 
lassoing  a stag,  at  full  speed,  to  the  right.  The 
stag  is  seen,  not  only  on  this  pavement,  but  on 
one  of  the  tesselated  pavements  found  at  With- 
ington, and  now  on  the  wall  of  the  gallery.  A 
stag  and  deer  drinking  by  a fountain  may  bo 
seen  on  No.  47,  from  Carthage.  The  Jovian 
bull  of  Europa  we  have  already  noticed.  Dogs 
are  not  uncommon,  in  many  attitudes,  and  of 
various  huos.  The  goat  occurs  in  No.  48,  where 
two  are  springing  forward  to  the  right ; one  is 
pierced  in  the  side,  the  blood  falling  to  the 
ground.  They  are  fawn-coloured,  shading  into 
grey,  with  black  outlines.  It  is  a late  and 
coarsely-made  pavement  from  Carthage. 

Bird  pictures  form  the  third  class  of  our 
division.  On  nearly  twenty  of  the  British 
Museum  pavements  they  occur  as  subordinate 
accessories.  They  are  mostly  of  the  domesti- 
cated kind,  if  we  except  the  ostrich  which  is 
found  in  the  drawnet  scene  ; the  eagle,  a 
favourite  military  symbol,  strange  to  say,  does 
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not  appear  to  occur.  The  medallions  of  the 
Halicamassian  villa  comprise  a duck,  cocks,  and 
other  birds  on  branches  (Nos.  23-26,  28)  ; a 
bluish-grey  bird,  with  wings,  crest,  and  logs 
red,  holding  a twig  in  the  beak  (No.  31).  A 
francolin  is  given  in  No.  48,  the  scene  of  the 
wounded  goat,  speckled  blue,  yellow,  and  red. 
A peacock,  guinea  fowl,  and  other  birds  occur 
in  No.  67 ; the  brightly-coloured  tesserae,  pro- 
bably glass,  of  many  of  these  birds  seems  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  purposely  picked  out  of 
the  pavement.  It  is  from  Utica,  and  some  part 
of  its  design  may  be  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
peacocks  of  the  Cirencester  pavement.  There 
is  a drinking  peacock  in  a fountain  scene 
(No.  49).  Ducks  and  pigeons  occur  on  some 
pavements  not  yet  numbered  in  the  lower 
room ; and  some  birds  are  found  on  two  British 
pavements  in  the  Bust  Gallery.  Our  next  class 
comprises  fish  and  fishing  scenes. 

Perhaps  these  subjects  adorned  baths  and 
bathing-rooms.  The  fish  arc  not  only  subordi- 
nate to  more  pretentious  scenes  where  they 
are  used  to  indicate  locality,  but  frequently 
occur  alone  as  the  principal  element  of 
the  composition.  Just  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  in  our  recent  notice  of  the  archaic 
Greek  vases  in  the  Museum,  objects  of  marine 
origin  entered  largely  into  the  ornamentation  of 
the  early  pottery  of  a people  so  pre-eminently 
maritime  in  their  proclivities  as  the  Greeks,  so 
here  also,  in  pavements  which,  as  a rule,  must 
be  attributed  to  a late  period  of  classical  art, 
the  dolphin  in  Nos.  5,  15,  16,  46,  53,  and  others, 
as  well  as  in  one  of  the  Withington  pavements; 
the  long -snouted  wrass  and  the  sword-fish 
(No.  4)  ; the  dentez  and  the  spams  (No.  27) ; 
a deep-bodied  thick  fish  (No.  33)  ; a red  and 
yellow  perch  and  black  and  purple  lobsters 
(No.  51)  ; the  muramo,  prawns,  tunny,  wrass, 
eel,  sea-perch,  and  lobster,  fallen  from  a fish- 
basket,  all  in  natural  colours  finely  shaded 
(No.  52)  ; the  red  and  the  grey  mullet, 
dolphin,  dent  ex,  and  wrass  (No.  66),  and 
several  others  present  themselves  to  the 
visitor  as  he  makes  the  circuit  of  the  room. 
Water-scenes  and  fishermen  belong  to  this 
class.  Boats  occur  in  two  pavements  from  Utica; 
both  examples  are  of  pointed  beaks,  one  has  the 
curving  neck  and  head  of  a swan  for  a figure- 
head (No.  66)  ; over  the  gunwale  hangs  a line 
or  the  edge  of  a net.  One  of  the  fishermen  is 
raising  out  of  the  water  a fish  which  ho  has 
hooked.  The  last  class  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  subjects  of  the  tesselated  pave- 
ments, that  of  geometrical  and  ornamental 
devices,  may  be  illustrated  from  almost  every 
existing  specimen.  These  patterns  are,  in 
several  instances,  not  subordinated  as  borders, 
but  they  form  the  whole  ground  of  the  design. 
Many  of  them,  from  the  strong  contrasts  of 
their  colour,  and  others'  for  their  subtly-blended 
shades,  stand  out  as  marvels  of  the  application 
of  simple  rules  of  geometry  and  of  rudimentary 
designs  to  highly  artistic  ends.  Hence  the 
guilloche  twists,  cabled  borders,  threefold  and 
fourfold  plaits,  mccanders,  rosettes,  ivy-leaves, 
quatrefoils,  crosslets,  and  other  simple  devices, 
cunningly  retained  by  the  true  feeling  of  the 
artist  from  the  oldest  periods,  please  and  gratify 
the  eye  that  has  already  feasted  upon  far  more 
complicated  patterns,  beyond  expression,  from 
their  pure  simplicity  and  chasteness,  and  we 
must  go  back  2,000  years  to  find  the  origin  of 
patterns  which,  even  to-day,  form  the  stock-in- 
trado  of  the  designer  and  colourist.  The  gnil- 
loche  pattern  is  seen  to  good  effect  in  three  pieces 
of  pavement  from  Abbots  Ann,  Hampshire,  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  in  1854 ; the  Bpiral, 
with  radiating  leaves,  in  the  little  bit  of  the 
Woodchester  pavement,  in  the  same  gallery ; the 
plaited  border,  enclosing  a circle  in  which  is  a 
florcated  cross,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  gallery, 
in  a pavement  found  on  the  site  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  presented  by  the  governor  and 
directors  of  that  institution;  and  an  elegant 
picture  of  alternate  squares  and  lozenge,  en- 
closing fourfold  knots,  rosettes,  maeanders,  and 
quatrefoils,  is  preserved  on  a pavement  found 
in  Threadncedle-street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Moxhay  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Museum  in  1841.  The  chequer- 
pattern,  representing  rows  of  parallelopipeds 
seen  in  perspective,  coloured  white,  black, 
yellow,  red,  and  green,  is  shown  in  two  pave- 
ments bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Temple  (Nos. 
2 and  3)  ; squares  and  lozenges,  enclosing  a 
quatrefoil,  in  No.  37 ; cubes  in  diagonal  rows, 
with  an  embattled  border,  in  No.  59 ; the 
lozenge,  guilloche,  and  pelta,  or  Amazonian 


shield,  a very  archaic  ornament,  in  No.  5 ; the 
guilloche  ami  black-and-white  wave  pattern  in 
No.  8 ; guilloche  and  cheeky  border  in  No.  45  ; 
intersecting  circles,  green  and  red,  embracing 
crosses  and  quatrefoils,  in  No.  54;  ivy-leaves  in 
No.  57;  and  star  and  flowerpattemsinNo.  60.  Of 
this  class,  a fine  pavement  at  Leicester  has  nine 
octagonal  compartments,  enclosing  quadrilateral 
and  triangular  figures  interlaced  by  a rich  guil- 
loche of  various  colours.  It  was  discovered  in 
1830,  and  originally  about  24  ft.  square.  In- 
scriptions and  explanatory  words  or  names 
occur  on  several  pavements  in  the  Museum  col- 
lection, but  wo  must  leave  them  to  say  a few 
concluding  words  upon  the  fabric  of  the  pave- 
ments and  their  component  parts. 

Many  of  them  rest  on  a concrete  floor  care- 
fully prepared  upon  the  natural  earth,  which 
was  probably  beaten  hard  first  of  all ; others, 
however,  especially  when  in  connexion  with 
hypocausts,  rest  upon  short  pillars  made  of  loose 
courses  of  tiles  or  bricks  about  If  in.  thick. 
Each  pillar  has  a larger  tile  fora  base  or  plinth, 
and  another  of  the  same  size  by  way  of  a capital. 
They  stand  in  rows  at  irregular  distances,  some 
about  1 ft.  6 in.,  others  as  much  as  2 ft.  apart. 
These  capitals  are  then  covered  with  brick 
tiles  of  2 ft.  square,  forming  a flagged  surface, 
upon  which  the  concrete  backing  of  the  pave- 
ment itself  rests.  The  antiquary  Lysons,  who 
took  great  interest  in  these  remains,  states  that 
the  foundation  of  a pavement  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  “ Reliquiae,”  consisted  of  rammed 
gravel,  covered  to  a depth  of  6 in.  with  a concrete 
composed  of  gravel,  lime,  sand,  broken  tiles,  and 
rubbish.  This  was  covered  in  turn  with  4*  in. 
of  a mixture  of  pounded  brick,  lime,  and  sand, 
over  which  were  laid  the  tessellae  about  f in.  in 
depth.  The  materials  of  the  tesserae  themselves 
have  frequently  formed  the  subject  of  special 
inquiry.  No  doubt  great  care  was  exercised  in 
choosing  choice  specimens  of  coloured  stone, 
marble,  and  other  hard  materials  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  work  was 
executed.  Sometimes,  however,  materials  have 
been  employed  which,  though  excellent  in  re- 
spect of  tint,  are  of  so  soft  and  friable  a nature 
that  they  are  not  suitable  in  any  other  respect. 
This  selection  was,  perhaps,  guided  by  the 
effects  observed  by  the  designer  in  a previously 
drawn  and  coloured  working  plan.  In  shape 
the  pieces  vary  from  about  1£  in.  diameter  to  a 
mere  chip,  and  it  is  this  variation  in  form  and 
size,  as  well  as  in  contour  when  the  design 
needed!  curves,  that  the  work  was  rendered  so 
free  in  outline  as  we  frequently  see  in  old  pave- 
ments ; modern  imitations  are  too  regular  in 
size,  as  though  the  cubes  were  machine-made. 
The  prepared  tesselhe  were  united  to  the 
terrass,  or  bed,  by  a firmly-setting  cement, 
of  fine  lime,  so  strong  in  its  adhesive 
qualities  that  a slab  of  dry  work  would 
fracture  as  readily  through  the  cubes  as  at 
the  joined  edges.  Finally,  the  surface  was 
polished,  and  the  varying  lustres  of  the  various 
materials  contrasted  together  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  Of  natural  colours  Buck- 
man  found  the  white  to  be  a chalk ; cream 
colour,  a freestone  from  great  oolite;  grey,  the 
same  after  roasting  ; yellow,  oolite  and  pebbles ; 
chocolate  red,  old  red  sandstone ; slate  and 
black,  from  the  limestone  bands  of  the  lower 
lias.  The  artificial  colours  were  light  and  dark 
red,  and  black,  from  terra-cottas,  susceptible  of 
little  or  no  polish ; and  a transparent  ruby 
colour,  of  glass,  the  occurrence  of  which  mate- 
rial in  British  mosaic  pavements  is  exceedingly 
rare,  although  in  Continental  mosaic  by  no 
means  uncommon.  He  concluded  that  glass 
was  sparingly  used  in  British  pavements  because 
only  one  figure,  that  of  the  fine  Cirencester  Flora, 
contains  it,  out  of  the  great  number  of  pave- 
ments already  excavated.  Yoelcker’s  analysis 
of  this  glass  gives  oxide  of  lead,  protoxide  of 
copper  (in  considerable  bulk,  to  give  the  colour), 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  potash.  The 
use  of  gold  for  the  ruby  colour  is  believed  to 
have  been  unknown  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  one  of  the  British  Museum  pave- 
ments, that  of  the  wounded  goat  (No.  48), 
there  is  a bird  on  a branch,  called  a francolin, 
of  which  the  somewhat  small  tcssellae  are  in 
many  instances  of  glass,  of  a deep  lapis  lazuli 
colour;  other  birds  (No.  67)  have  glass  cubes 
of  turquoise  blue ; and  the  fine  head  of  a marine 
deity  (No.  68)  has  yellow  glass  or  topaz-coloured 
cubes  in  the  beard,  perhaps  other  gems  or 
glasses  as  well,  which  produce  a striking  effect 
when  awakened  into  life  by  a beam  of  light. 
Interesting  as  these  pavements  are,  as  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  they  have,  says  Mr.  Westma- 


cott,  a further  claim  on  our  attention  for  the 
qualities  of  art  which  they  exhibit,  and  in  this 
respect  they  claim  a superior  place  among  anti- 
quities. The  execution  is  somewhat  coarse 
sometimes,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  materials  and  the  mode  of  workmanship. 
The  details  and  drawing  may  bo  rude,  but 
apart  from  these  mechanical  and  technical 
defects,  there  is  a style  in  them  which  elevates 
them  to  the  best  period  of  art.  Another  point 
of  comparative  excellence  is  the  quality,  breadth, 
and  distribution  of  their  colour ; there  is  a pic- 
turesque grandeur  about  them,  a strong  love  of 
nature,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  designer  with  the  full  extent  of 
their  applicability.  Hence  their  success  and 
esteem  in  old  times,  their  appreciation  and 
importance  as  teachers  of  true  art  in  our 
modern  collections. 


SEPULCHRAL  AND  MEMORIAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

No  one  will  deny  the  interest,  historically 
speaking,  of  the  subject  of  the  architectural 
treatment  of  sepulchres  and  memorials  of  the 
dead.  The  desire  for  such  memorials  has  been 
developed  so  early  in  the  civilisation  of  every 
nation  that  the  style  and  character  of  tombs 
among  each  nation  have  really  been,  in  some 
cases,  am®ng  the  chief  factors  of  the  future 
architectural  style  of  the  same  people,  and  even 
of  others  who  have  succeeded  them  and  deve- 
loped their  ideas.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  forms  of  classic  architecture,  indeed  the 
most  important  parts  of  them,  which  havo  been 
multiplied  and  repeated  ad  infinitum,  and  have 
influenced  more  or  less  the  architecture  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  down  to  the  present  day, 
are  drawn  from  the  architecture  of  rock-cut 
tombs  in  Asia  Minor,  which  were  themselves 
drawn  from  a wooden  architecture  (probably 
domestic)  that  has  perished,  but  as  they  stand 
are,  nevertheless,  the  origin  of  a great  portiou 
of  the  details  of  the  Classic  “ order.”  But  there 
is  another  interest  in  the  subject  for  the  archi- 
tectural artist,  besides  the  historical  one.  For 
the  sepulchral  monument  or  memorial,  when  it 
approaches  to  at  all  a large  and  elaborate  scale, 
affords  an  opportunity,  seldom  afforded  now, 
for  architectural  design  absolutely  free  from  the 
trammels  of  practical  requirements,  for  the 
indulgence  of  fancy  in  the  attempt  to  make  a 
thing  of  architectural  Dcauty  of  detail  and  pro- 
portion and  expression,  free  from  any  considera- 
tion as  to  position  of  windows,  or  doors,  as  to 
general  plan  or  ventilation.  The  architect 
who  has  to  design  a monument  is  for  once  and 
for  the  moment  freo  from  the  prosaic  side  of 
his  art,  and  at  liberty  to  play  with  it  as  he 
pleases. 

We  have  used  the  terms  “ sepulchral  ” and 
“ memorial  ” architecture  as  having  a separate 
meaning.  The  class  of  work  we  are  consider- 
ing may,  in  fact,  be  divided  into  three  heads. 
The  tomb  or  sepulchre  may,  in  its  simplest 
form,  be  regarded  only  as  a place  of  safety  for 
the  body,  to  which  so  much  reverence  has  often 
been  attached  ; a stronghold  securing  it  against 
theft  or  spoliation  by  man  or  beast.  The  next 
stage  is  the  decorative  treatment  of  this  citadel, 
so  as  to  make  it  at  once  an  opportunity  of 
showing  honour  to  the  deceased  and  a memorial 
of  him  to  the  eyes  of  succeeding  generations. 
Then  comes  the  third  stage,  when  the  memorial 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  sepulchre,  and  is 
a monument  pure  and  simple,  an  erection  to 
recal  the  dead  to  mind  and  record  his  achieve- 
ments, placed  in  some  site  where  it  may  be  con- 
spicuous, but  which  might  have  been  incon- 
venient or  unsuitable  as  an  actual  place  of 
interment.  In  this  case  the  sepulchral  idein 
may  be  abandoned ; the  monument,  that  is,  may 
cease  to  give  any  idea,  in  its  design  and  con- 
struction, of  being  the  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
and  may  take  any  form  and  character  which,  to 
the  designer,  appears  most  suitable  and  expres- 
sive. When  the  memorial  is  not  separate  from 
the  tomb,  then  the  sepulchral  idea  should  always 
be  at  least  hinted  at,  so  as  to  preserve  the  true 
expression  of  the  actual  meaning  and  function 
of  the  erection. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  earliest 
form  of  sepulchral  monument  was  the  mound 
heaped  over  the  site  of  the  tomb,  to  mark  the 
place  from  a distance.  This  is  the  most 
natural  and  simple  manner  of  making  such  a 
monument ; and  when  this  form  of  monument 
passed  first  into  what  could  be  called  an  archi- 
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tectaral  stage,  its  shape  and  construction  seem 
to  hare  been  determined  in  the  first  instance  by 
structural  considerations.  For  this  is  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  upright  base  of  masonry 
which  is  so  constant  an  accompaniment  of  the 
mound  form  of  tomb,  and  which  retains  its  im- 
portance even  after  the  tomb  has  ceased  to  be 
actually  a mound,  and  is  a built-up  pyramid  of 
masonry  construction.  Originally  this  masonic 
base  to  an  earthen  mound  served  both  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  monument,  to  preserve  it 
against  distortion  from  the  slipping  down  of 
any  of  the  material,  and  to  allow  of  entrances 
being  conveniently  made  to  the  interior.  This 
form  of  pyramid  upon  a drum  or  base  of 
masonry  is  due,  as  far  back  as  our  knowledge 
takes  us,  to  the  Etruscans,  who  have  at  any  rate 
left  the  earliest  known  examples  of  it.  The 
same  form  occurs  as  a favourite  one  not  only 
among  the  Romans,  who  were  the  natural  heirs 
to  Etruscan  ideas,  but  in  the  topes  of  India, 
for  the  latter  exhibit  the  same  form  in  its 
essential  features ; the  drum  with  the  mound 
rising  above  it  is  there,  only  with  the  difference 
that  the  mound  is  domical  in  form  instead  of 
pyramidal.  In  the  Roman  tombs  derived  from 
this  Etruscan  form  the  upper  portion  takes  the 
shape  of  a series  of  steps,  and  the  drum  portion 
becomes  in  many  cases  the  opportunity  for  the 
application  of  a cornice  and  an  order  of  pilasters 
or  columns  exhibiting  very  refined  qualities  of 
architectural  detail.  The  stepped  pyramid 
above  is  a method  of  finishing  the  structure  not 
by  any  means  worthy  of  the  ground  story  in 
these  cases,  or  in  keeping  with  it;  and  a much 
more  effective  and  more  artistic  treatment  of 
tombs  on  this  principle  might  be  devised,  having 
the  same  general  outline,  but  differing  in  detail, 
were  there  ever  any  occasion  for  tomb  buildings 
on  such  a scale  in  this  utilitarian  and  matter-of- 
fact  age. 

The  Egyptian  pyramidal  form  belongs  to  a 
different  category  from  this  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can tomb.  It  is  square,  not  circular,  and  it 
wants  the  raised  architectural  base,  and  rises 
straight  out  of  the  ground ; but  in  all  proba- 
bility it  may  be  classed  apart  for  another 
reason,  that  its  main  intention  is  not  so  much 
monumental  as  preservative,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
more  distinctly  a tomb  and  less  of  a monument 
than  the  Etruscan  form.  For  with  the  ancient 
Egyptian  the  preservation  of  the  body  until  a 
far-off  day  of  resurrection  was  all-important, 
and  the  pyramidal  tombs  of  the  monarchs,  who 
alone  probably  could  afford  this  best  chance  of 
preservation,  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  indestructiblo  and  impene- 
trable, mainly  with  this  object.  To  us  the 
architectural  interest  of  those  tombs  is  of  a 
somewhat  commonplace  order  in  reality,  being 
merely  that  of  huge  mass  and  stability  without 
expression,  excepting  that  of  durability,  how- 
ever impressive  they  may  appear  through  the 
influence  of  association  with  the  distant  past. 
But  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  later  dynasties 
of  Egyptian  kings  examples  of  monuments  and 
tombs  of  quite  a different  order.  These  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  tombs  with  architec- 
tural fagades,  but  which  are  bond  fide  tombs 
intended  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  and 
obelisks,  which  come  under  the  third  head  of 
monumontal  objects  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  place  of  burial.  The  Egyptian  rock- 
cut  tombs  seem  to  have  practically  just  the 
same  object  as  the  Pyramids, — that  of  pre- 
serving the  body  in  security  from  decay  and  de- 
struction. The  builders  of  the  Pyramids  erected 
a mountain  of  masonry  with  a sepulchre  in  it 
for  this  purpose  ; the  later  Egyptian  kings  cut 
their  sepulchres  out  of  the  natural  rock,  and 
provided  them  with  an  architectural  facade. 
How  wide  spread  hasbeon  this  method  of  archi- 
tecturally treating  the  sepulchre  it  is  needless 
to  remark,  nor  how  important  in  architectural 
history  are  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  read  from 
these  architectural  sepulchre  frontals,  of  which 
the  Lycian  set  have,  as  observed,  played  so  re- 
markable a part.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  sug- 
gest whether  there  is  not  a beauty  and  a fitness 
about  this  treatment  of  monumental  architec- 
ture, where  the  ground  admits  of  it,  which 
might  very  well  be  made  more  use  of  than  it  is 
in  modern  times.  The  modem  “vault”  is 
usually  sunk  vertically  into  the  ground,  and  a 
monumental  erection  built  over  it,  or  over  part 
of  it.  In  the  Lycian  rock-cut  tomb,  and  others 
of  the  same  type, — the  tomb  is  excavated  hori- 
zontally in  the  earth  or  rock,  and  a fagade  hewn 
or  built  before  it.  This  was  a type  of  tomb 
peculiarly  suitable  in  days  when  it  was  usual  to 
consume  a body,  and  when  nothing  remained 
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to  be  preserved  of  the  dead  save,  as  Tennyson 
puts  it, — 

“ Tvro  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass.” 

Then  the  urns  which  held  all  that  remained  of 
the  departed  could  be  ranged  on  shelves  or  in 
niches  in  the  sepulchre,  and  the  chamber  became 
a sacred  home  of  the  dead  to  which  the  door  in 
the  centre  of  the  facade  gave  entrance,  so  that 
the  fagade  now  had  really  an  architectural 
signification.  This  was  the  case  also  in  some 
tombs  of  the  Etruscan  type,  and  in  some  Roman 
family  vaults,  where  niches  for  urns  were  pro- 
vided, not  only  for  members  of  the  family  by 
blood,  but  for  the  class  of  servants  and  “ freed- 
men,”  as  parts  of  the  family,  considered  in  its 
widest  social  sense.  Among  the  ancient  Scandi- 
navians, in  pre-historic  periods,  there  are  traces 
of  the  same  arrangement ; there  would  appear 
to  have  been  two  distinct  classes  of  monuments, 
strongly  analogous  to  the  Egyptian  rock-cut 
tombs  and  obelisks  respectively,  viz.,  “ gallery 
graves,”  in  which  the  remains  of  families  or 
tribes  were  placed  in  due  order  and  grouping,  and 
“dolmens  ” which  were  apparently  monuments  of 
special  individuals  of  importance.*  This  form  of 
sepulchral  architecture  seems  to  have  a special 
practical  interest  for  us  in  the  event  of  the 
possible  more  general  adoption  of  cremation; 
we  say  “ possible,”  for  we  incline  to  think  there 
is  a considerable  feeling  of  opposition  to  this 
method,  partly  from  sentimental  and  partly  from 
practical  reasons,  which  will  take  considerable 
time  to  surmount,  though  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  it  will  be  surmounted  by  degrees.  But 
if  this  system  were  more  largely  adapted,  the 
tomb  cut  in  the  side  of  a hill  or  of  rising 
ground,  with  its  niches  for  urns  or  for  regularly 
designed  memorials  of  those  whom  it  was 
desired  to  commemorate,  and  its  architectural 
setting  visible  from  a distance  and  giving  access 
to  the  room  around  which  these  memorials  were 
placed,  would  certainly  be  a form  of  monu- 
mental sepulture  eminently  suited  for  the 
supposed  conditions,  and  would  give  many 
interesting  opportunities  for  new  and  pictu- 
resque variations  upon  an  old  architectural 
idea,  and  a very  beautiful  and  suggestive  one. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  simple  ideas  that  have  ever  been  suggested 
in  the  way  of  marking  from  a distance  a tomb 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  a tomb,  the  occupant 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  in  remembrance. 
The  idea  which  gives  rise  to  this  use  of  a lofty 
object  as  a monument  is  one  which  is  almost, 
as  it  would  seem,  inherent  in  human  nature. 
It  is  a pleasing  and  a soothing  idea  to  the  man 
who  dies,  perhaps  with  great  purposes  un- 
fulfilled, that  at  least  the  query  as  to  who  he 
was  and  what  he  aimed  at  doing,  shall  be 
suggested  to  thousands  of  passers  by  for  many 
generations  by  some  landmark  which  shall  not 
fail  to  excite  attention  and  arouse  question,  as 
in  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  of  the  young  hero 
who  died  slain  in  fight  by  his  unknown  father, — 

“ And  plant  a far-seen  pillar  over  all. 

That  so  the  passing  horseman  may  exclaim, — 

* Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum’s  son,  lies  there, 
Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill  ’ ; 

And  I be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.” 

This  is  the  real  philosophy,  also,  of  the  use 
of  the  column  as  a monument,  a use  which,  in 
this  manner,  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  sometimes 
seems  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  misused  in 
modern  days,  when  a statue  is  skied  at  the  top  of 
a column,  where  no  one  can  possibly  see  it.  But, 
apart  from  the  statue,  the  column  suppplies 
what  is  wanted,  viz.,  some  kind  of  tall  object, 
not  without  form  and  comeliness,  which  may 
be  seen  from  a distance,  and  may  prompt  the 
memory  of  him  to  whose  honour  it  is  erected. 
The  column  is  not  the  best  form  to  use,  since  it 
suggests  the  idea  of  supporting  weight  above 
its  capital ; but,  without  the  customary  statue, 
it  is  a partially  excusable  convention.  But  the 
Egyptians  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  found 
the  exact  form  proper  for  the  purpose.  The 
obelisk  fulfils  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
from  a distance ; it  is  graceful  in  outline,  and 
suggests  no  idea  of  supporting  anything  which 
is  not  there,  or  of  being  a portion  of  any  form 
of  architectural  design  torn  away  from  its  sur- 
roundings as  the  memorial  column  does ; it  is 
an  object  complete  in  itself,  and  exactly  answer- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It 
is  true  that  the  obelisk  has  suffered  an  evil  fame, 
as  being  phallic,  and  therefore  repugnant  to 
our  modern  ideas ; and  no  one  who  has  looked 
through  some  of  the  Egyptian  painted  subjects 
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which  are  either  published  or  of  which  draw- 
ings are  to  bo  found  in  the  British  Museum 
can  doubt  that  it  was  at  least  regarded  in  this 
light  by  some  Egyptians.  But  the  transition  from 
pyramid  to  obelisk  seems  so  natural  and  easy, 
the  other  derivation  so  much  the  reverse,  that 
we  imagine  that  it  is  still  a question  whether 
this  coarser  meaning  was  not  merely  tacked  on 
to  the  object  by  vivacious  imaginations,  and 
whether,  in  fact,  the  obelisk  does  not  represent 
merely  the  best  form  of  “ noto  of  admiration,” 
as  one  may  call  it,  which  can  be  put  up  to  call 
attention  either  to  the  building  before  which  it 
stands  or  to  the  memory  of  a deceased  person. 
As  such,  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  extensively 
revived  and  used  in  modern  times,  and  as  such 
we  think  it  may  very  well  be  used  still ; but  it 
may  be  capable  of  modifications,  especially  as, 
in  many  cases,  the  same  severe  material, 
granite,  originally  used  all  but  universally  for 
this  form  of  monument,  may  not  be  available, 
for  economic  or  other  reasons. 

The  form  of  tomb  which  has  been  connected 
for  ever,  perhaps,  with  the  name  of  Mausolus 
(whose  ■widow  probably  hardly  imagined  how 
successful  her  great  monument  would  turn  out 
to  be  in  perpetuating  his  name),  probably  arose 
out  of  the  mound  form,  or  rather  it  is  a kind  of 
combination  of  that  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
rock-cut  architectural  form  of  tomb.  Just  as 
the  circular  Etruscan  mound  developed,  with 
the  Romans,  into  the  circular-stepped  pyramid, 
so  the  squai’e  mound  or  pyramid  became  with 
the  later  Greeks  the  square-stepped  pyramid 
crowned  with  some  kind  of  figure,  and  rising 
from  an  architecturally-treated  basement  of 
more  or  less  height.  W o can  imagine  that  before 
built-up  tombs  were  made  at  all,  the  idea  of 
crowning  a sepulchral  mound  with  a figure  to  give 
it  meaning  and  expression  would  very  naturally 
occur,  and  such  monuments  as  that  at  Cnidos, 
of  which  the  lion  now  in  the  British  Museum 
was  the  frowning  figure,  were  the  architectural 
form  into  which  the  simple  idea  of  a mound 
with  a figure  or  symbol  upon  its  apex  developed 
itself.  The  Mausoleum  was  only  the  same 
thing  on  a very  grand  scale.  The  Romans 
adopted  this  idea  from  the  Greeks,  but  they 
could  seldom  shake  off  entirely  tho  influence  of 
that  preference  for  the  circular  form  of  tomb 
which  had  been  established  from  time  imme- 
morial on  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  mole  of 
Hadrian,  as  remarkable  a work  as  the  Mauso- 
leum, was  in  its  original  form  a kind  of  repe- 
tition on  a circular  plan  of  what  was  done  in 
the  Mausoleum  on  a square  plan.  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  others  of  the  same  general 
form  of  design,  seem  to  represent  a combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  the  squaro  Greek  or 
Asiatic' base  being  used  as  a substructure  for 
the  Etruscan  circular  tomb,  both  giving  it  a 
greater  aspect  of  security,  and  raising  into  a 
more  suitably  conspicuous  position  as  a monu- 
ment. The  Romans,  however,  made  many 
variations  of  their  own,  on  a smaller  scale,  on 
the  Mausoleum  form ; sometimes  it  was  a 
small  pilastered  and  pedimented  temple  raised 
on  a plain  rusticated  base ; sometimes  tho  base 
or  lower  story  was  considerably  larger  and 
architecturally  more  important  than  the  actual 
monument,  and  took  the  form  of  an  arched 
structure  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  usual 
Roman  form  of  triumphal  arch,  with  a smaller 
square  tomb  built  on  the  top  of  it : not  a very 
well-conceived  or  suitable  form  either  archi- 
tecturally or  monumentally ; the  upper  structure 
seems  to  weight  the  arch  too  much,  and  to  make 
the  basement  of  a tomb  or  monument  an  open 
gateway  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  true  idea 
of  such  an  erection.  This  is  more  suitable,  in 
fact,  to  a monument  only,  having  no  connexion 
with  a tomb,  such  as  is  properly  called  a ceno- 
taph, a word  meaning  simply  “ an  empty  tomb,” 
a tomb  erected  for  ceremonial  only. 

The  Greeks  suggested  the  same  form  of 
monument  as  the  obelisk,  the  mere  memorial 
without  even  the  appearance  of  a tomb,  in  a 
very  pleasing  form  in  the  “stele,”  a word  sig- 
nifying literally  an  upright  stone.  This  form 
of  memorial  was  probably  actually  suggested 
by  the  obelisk  ; but  whereas  the  obelisk  is  most 
effective  in  simple  form,  and  on  a grand  scale, 
and  in  very  severe  material,  the  Greek  stele 
gave  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  same  kind 
of  memorial  in  a lighter  and  more  graceful 
and  varied  manner,  and  on  a smaller  scale.  The 
stele  is  the  connecting  - link  between  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  and  the  Christian  gravestone  : 
in  its  early  form  it  preserves  the  character  of  a 
square,  upright,  and  rather  tall  stone,  of  the 
same  nature  as  tho  obelisk;  in  its  later  form  it 
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is  shorter  and  not  square  in  plan,  and  borrows 
from  architecture  the  decorative  feature 
of  the  pediment,  at  least  in  some  cases.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  our  upright  headstones  in 
modern  cemeteries  aro  of  Greek  descont,  while 
a considerable  proportion  of  tho  horizontal 
grave-slabs  are  of  Roman  descent.  For  tho 
Roman  built  tomb  contained  occasionally,  in- 
stead of  an  urn  or  urns,  the  stone  semblance  of 
a heavy  coffer,  in  which  the  remains,  whether 
in-uraed  or  not,  were  supposed  to  be  placed ; 
and  this  coffer  form  has  frequently  been  re- 
peated in  modern  graveyards,  very  unsuitably, 
since  its  only  meaning  is  as  a chest  or  recep- 
tacle to  hold  the  body  or  its  remains,  and  it  is 
therefore  absurd  to  place  such  a form  over  a 
grave  in  which  the  real  remains  are  interred 
far  below  the  surface.  We  will  hereafter  touch 
on  some  of  the  forms  of  monuments  prevalent 
since  the  Christian  era. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  CONNECTED 

WITH  THE  MODE  OF  BUILDING  PRAC- 
TISED IN  RUSSIA. 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  houses  in 
any  country  but  England,  we  ipay  generally 
take  the  climate  or  average  temperature  as  a 
clue  to  the  rationale  of  the  way  of  building. 
We  are,  however,  much  too  magnanimous  to 
allow  the  petty  consideration  of  what  is  best 
adapted  to  our  wants  to  influence  us  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  houses.  In  Russia  the  case  is 
different,  for  there  the  signification  of  the  word 
“ winter  ” differs  greatly  from  tho  idea  which 
is  attached  to  it  in  England,  and  the  chief 
objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  construction 
of  dwellings  are,  first,  to  keep  out  cold  and, 
secondly,  to  keep  in  warmth. 

A reference  to  the  plan  of  an  Esquimaux  hut 
would  give  the  simplest  and  roughest  solution 
of  this  double  problem.  It  is  circular  in  plan, 
and  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  occupied  by  the 
hearth,  over  which  in  the  dome-like  roof  there 
is  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke. 
The  centre  of  this  one-roomod  house,  being 
occupied  by  the  fire,  shows  us  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  heating  element  in  such  an  extreme 
case,  while  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  covered 
during  winter  with  a thick  blanket  of  snow, 
points  to  the  solution  of  the  second  part  of  our 
problem. 

Although  the  Russian  peasants  do  not  live  in 
Esquimaux  huts,  the  principle  of  heating  from 
the  centre  and  keeping  the  heat  in  is  as  applic- 
able in  the  case  of  the  “ Eezba  ” or  cottage  of 
the  peasant  as  to  the  construction  of  the  hut  of 
the  Esquimaux.  The  shape  of  the  dwelling 
naturally  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  material 
for  building  offered  to  the  Russian  is  wood  ; his 
house  is  formed  of  trees  felled  and  laid  one 
upon  another  to  the  required  height,  which 
involves  right  lines  and  right  angles  in  the 
structure  of  the  cottage  in  place  of  the  circular 
wall  of  the  hut. 

In  Russia  there  are  immense  forests  of  pine 
and  fir ; these  offer  at  once  a cheap  and  ready 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  hut  and  for 
the  means  of  heating  it.  In  the  building  of 
these  simple  dwellings  we  see,  carried  out  with 
greater  art  and  refinement,  the  same  idea  which 
we  have  alluded  to  in  the  hut  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  thick  trunks  laid  one  upon  another,  and 
joined  together  at  the  end  of  each  log  by  a 
notch  cut  half  through  the  thickness,  so  as  to 
receive  another  log  with  a similar  notch  placed 
at  right  angles  to  it,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a square  frame ; on  this  another  precisely  similar 
is  raised,  until  the  whole  attains  the  desired 
height,  forming  a sort  of  square  box.  In  the 
corners  of  this  box  huge  posts  are  driven  in, 
which  strengthen  the  whole  edifice  and  help  to 
support  the  roof.  The  side  walls  are  carried  up 
beyond  the  last  layer  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  highest 
course  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  this  wall  and 
of  that  opposed  to  it  on  the  other  side,  there  is 
frequently  a post  fixed  which  tends  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  wall  and  of  the  x’oof.  The  latter  is 
very  often  built  on  the  ground  and  lifted  on 
to  the  wooden  walls  after  their  completion. 
Generally,  the  triangular  structures  stopping 
the  gable-end  of  the  roof  are  filled  in  below,  and 
the  whole  raised  to  its  position  on  the  walls,  as 
before  indicated.  The  roof  is,  of  course,  nothing 
but  a framework  of  wood,  on  which  thatch, 
boughs,  or  small  pieces  of  board  as  shingles  are 
laid,  thatch  being  the  favourite,  and  in  the 
middle  a square  aperture  is  left  for  the  passage 
of  the  chimney.  The  ingenious  manner  in 


which  tho  logs  are  locked  together  by  the 
notches  above  referred  to,  renders  the  structure 
firm,  and  tho  interstices  between  the  logs  being 
filled  up  with  tow  and  hemp,  somewhat  as  calk- 
ing is  done  on  board  ship  (minus  the  pitch), 
both  from  within  and  from  without,  a tolerably 
safe  barrier  against  wind  and  snow  is  set  up. 
This  is  often  rendered  more  secure  by  planking 
over  on  tho  outside. 

The  next  object  is  to  provide  for  the  heating 
element,  and  this  (is  generally  done  by  the 
erection  of  a stove  of  clay  or  bricks  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  reaching  up  to  the  roof, 
or  in  some  cases  but  half  the  way,  a rude 
chimney  being  constructed,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  This  stove  is  a cavernous 
oven,  capable  of  consuming,  in  rapid  combus- 
tion, a seriously  large  quantity  of  wood  (gene- 
rally birch).  As  soon  as  a certain  degree  of 
heat  has  been  obtained,  the  aperture  of  the 
chimney  is  closed,  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  into 
the  cold  outer  air.  The  embers,  still  glowing, 
but  not  smoking,  impart  their  heat  to  the  bricks 
forming  the  stove,  which  becomes  uniformly 
hot  all  round,  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is  then 
closed,  and  the  room  is  heated  to  an  extent  and 
with  an  amount  of  regularity  of  temperature 
hardly  conceivable  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  machine  in  action.  In  such  a hut  one,  or 
at  most  two,  windows,  of  the  most  diminutive 
size,  fastened  by  wooden  shutters  when  unglazed, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  family, 
as  far  as  lighting  is  concerned,  while  the  ledges 
formed  round  the  stove  in  its  brickwork  would 
offer  the  warmest  and  most  convenient  bedstead 
that  a Russian  peasant  could  desire.  Such  is,  in 
effect,  a Russian  interior  among  the  peasants. 
A shelf  of  wood  going  all  round  the  four  walls 
of  the  chamber  affords  at  once  couch,  chair, 
bench,  and  wardrobe  to  the  easily-satisfied  Ivan  ; 
whilo  a table  of  the  roughest  possible  kind 
finishes  tho  catalogue  of  the  actual  furniture. 
In  this  one  room,  on  various  sides  of  the  stove, 
sleep  tho  master,  mistress,  children,  and 
daughters  of  the  house,  while  the  sons  and 
other  male  workers  repose  on  the  shelf  alluded 
to  in  the  concise  list  of  furniture  above  given. 

A more  aspiring  peasant  divides  his  hut  in 
two  portions  by  a wooden  partition,  or  bulk- 
head, in  one  of  which  more  favoured  animals 
are  permitted  to  stray  in  from  the  neighbouring 
“ serai,”  or  shed  (or  outhouse),  to  share  in 
the  warmth  of  their  lords  and  masters,  nor  are 
they  by  any  means  rigorously  excluded  when 
the  partition  fails.  A step  higher  in  the 
social  scale  gives  us  another  partition  crossing 
the  first,  forming  four  rooms,  all  equally 
well  warmed  and  sustained  at  a pretty  even 
temperature,  on  account  of  the  slow  cooling 
down  of  the  bricks  of  which  the  stove  is  made, 
and  of  the  non-conducting  property  of  the 
wooden  walls  and  snow-decked  roof.  The  less 
we  say  of  ventilation  in  this  primitive  mansion 
the  better ; nor,  when  the  family  is  numerous, 
the  chimney  a little  defective,  and  the  wealth 
in  live  stock  considerable,  is  tho  odour  alto- 
gether calculated  to  please  the  olfactories  of  the 
fastidious. 

Rising  in  his  pretensions  with  increasing 
wealth,  Ivan  aspires  to  a corridor , or,  at  least, 
to  a sort  of  ante-room,  which  may  receive  a 
visitor  before  letting  him  into  the  heated 
room  or  rooms,  and  consequently  letting  out 
some  of  the  beloved  caloric,  for  which  so  many 
sacrifices  have  been  made.  The  new  comer 
shuts  the  outer  door  before  opening  the  inner 
one,  enters  the  chief  apartments  just  described, 
off  one  of  which  this  entrde  has  been  cut.  A 
further  refinement  carries  this  corridor  through 
the  house,  and  then  two  modes  of  construction 
become  possible.  v 

First,  we  may  have  this  corridor  carried  along 
one  side  of  the  house,  giving  admission  to  two 
rooms,  or  it  may  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
house,  giving  admission,  by  doors  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  to  the  four  rooms,  which  then 
are  heated  by  two  stoves,  the  house  being  the 
double  of  that  first  described  ; such  a construc- 
tion, however,  is  less  common. 

But  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  a 
house,  built  of  such  combustible  material,  is 
burnt,  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  prohibit  the 
building  of  wooden  dwellings,  within  certain 
limits,  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Without 
those  limits,  however,  in  all  the  suburbs,  in  the 
country  places  around,  and  in  all  villages, 
houses  aro  still  built  in  the  old  way,  with  the 
old  material. 

The  law  is  sometimes  oddly  evaded  by  build- 
ing a house  with  a brick  basement  and  a wooden 
superstructure,  so  that  the  lower  floor  with  its 


“ kvartiere”  forms  a brick  house,  and  thus  tie 
police  regulation  is  complied  with,  whilo  it  is 
evaded  by  the  addition  of  timber  rooms  above. 

As  far  as  drainage  is  concerned,  Russia  has 
much  to  learn.  Open  cesspools  aro  the  order* 
or  disorder,  of  the  day.  Some  canals  or  sluices 
have  been  cut  in  some  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares ; but  when  a thaw  sets  in,  or  a heavy  fall 
of  rain  happens,  they  overflow,  and  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  town  are  flooded.  At  the 
side  of  the  pavement  (?)  next  the  road  there 
is  a wide  gutter,  down  which  the  water  rushes 
like  a mill-stream  until  it  reaches  tho  apertures 
leading  to  one  of  these  sluices,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  carry  it  off  to  the  river.  Over 
these  gutters,  before  the  door  of  each  house, 
there  is  a little  wooden  bridge,  so  that  persons 
stepping  from  a carriage  are  not  compelled  to 
take  a flying  leap  to  gain  tho  footpath.  But 
when  the  flood  is  very  high,  these  bridges  aro 
often  overturned  or  carried  away  altogether. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  house  extends  to 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  includes  as  much  of 
the  length  of  the  way  as  corresponds  to  the 
facade  of  the  house.  Each  householder  paves  (?) 
according  to  his  own  taste  at  as  cheap  a rate  as 
he  can.  The  result  is  a mosaic  more  striking 
than  agreeable. 

Along  the  sides  of  tho  larger  and  better 
streets  many  mansions,  all  differing  in  external 
appearance,  rise  imposingly ; but  however  they 
may  differ  in  outward  show,  tho -old  theory  of 
warming  from  the  centre  still  holds  good. 
Rooms  are  built  in  pairs,  or  in  sets  of  four, 
warmed  by  the  same  stove,  and  leading  one 
into  another.  We  shall  consider  those  structures 
in  order,  from  the  smallest  house  to  the  palace. 

The  smaller  houses  are  nothing  but  reproduc- 
tions of  the  four-roomed  eezba  (or  hut)  save 
that  the  walls  are  of  brick,  the  windows  large 
and  double,  the  stove  of  very  ingeniously  con- 
trived fire-bricks,  so  constructed  as  to  form  a 
system  of  pipes  in  the  interior,  through  which 
the  heated  air  is  made  to  circulate.  The  sur- 
face of  these  stoves  is  white  and  highly  glazed, 
so  that  the  cleanliness  of  the  appearance  is 
extreme.  Beyond  these  four  rooms  is  yet  a 
fifth,  which  acts  as  a kitchen,  and  here  another 
kind  of  stove  comes  into  play  ; this  is  something 
like  the  cavernous  oven  used  by  the  peasant 
for  heating  and  cooking  ; but,  besides  this,  it  is 
sometimes  furnished  with  an  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  an  iron  plate  with  circular  apertures 
closed  by  a series  of  concentric  rings.  Below 
this  plate  a wood-fire  is  made,  and  pots  of 
various  sizes  may  be  introduced  by  removing 
rings  from  the  aperture  in  proportion  to  the 
size  required. 

A house  of  two  stories  is  the  same  thing 
repeated  on  two  floors,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
accommodation  of  two  families.  But  the  general 
mode  of  building  provides  for  four  families,  two 
“ kvartiere  ” being  on  one  side  of  the  grand 
entrance  and  two  on  the  other.  In  the  towns 
all  roofs  are  made  of  sheet-iron  painted  green. 

There  is,  however,  another  system  of  construc- 
tion, borrowed  from  Germany,  greatly  adopted 
in  St.  Petersburg  (and  beginning  to  be  followed 
in  Moscow)  of  enormous  barrack-like  houses, 
built  of  brick  and  constructed  sometimes  to 
accommodate  families  in  various  “ kvartiere,” 
and  sometimes  to  accommodate  individuals  in  a 
manner  something  between  hotels  and  furnished 
lodgings.  The  walls  of  these  houses  are  fabi  - 
lously  thick.  There  is  one  at  St.  Petersburg 
where  the  embrasures  of  the  windows  show  a 
thickness  of  3 ft.  8 in.,  all  solid  masonry  of  tho 
best  red  bricks  at  32  roubles  a thousand ! These 
great  establishments  are  generally  three  stories 
high  ; those  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
families  are  divided  into  “ kvartiere ” of  from 
four  to  eight  rooms,  each  forming  a self-contained 
commodious  lodging.  Those  which  aro  destined 
for  the  accommodation  of  single  lodgers  are 
built  in  immense  flats,  through  each  of  which 
runs  an  enormous  corridor,  on  each  side  of 
which  doors  lead  to  the  various  lodgings,  which 
consist  mostly  of  a sitting-room,  bedroom, 
and  ante-chamber.  Sometimos  such  a house 
accommodates  as  many  as  300  persons,  and 
yet,  from  the  thickness  of  the  wall?,  one 
family  is  rarely  disturbed  by  noises  in  other 
rooms.  In  such  large  lodging  - houses  tho 
stoves  aro  heated  from  the  corridor,  so  that  the 
lodger  has  no  trouble  about  tending  his  fire. 
As  in  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  the  aperture 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  is,  at  a certain  state  of 
the  fire,  stopped,  so  that  no  more  heat  shall 
escape  into  the  cold  air  without.  In  the  better 
class  stoves  there  is  a kind  of  valve  in  the  pipe 
forming  the  chimney  which,  by  being  closed. 
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shuts  off  all  connexion  with  the  outer  air  and 
keeps  in  all  the  heat. 

Beyond  these,  again,  there  are  fine  brick 
buildings  of  two  stories  high,  built  to  accommo- 
date the  better  class  of  employes  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  bankers,  merchants,  and  others 
whoso  means  enable  them  to  attempt  style 
and  display.  Each  story  contains  fourteen  or 
more  rooms,  of  which  the  front  rooms  are  all 
connected  by  folding  doors.  The  floors  are  all 
inlaid  with  oak;  the  smaller  rooms  aro  so 
arranged  as  to  be  heated  by  one  stovo  for  each 
two,  while  the  grand  salons  are  warmed  by  two 
stoves  each. 

But  the  general  taste  of  the  wealthy  Russian 
leads  him  to  affect  a style  of  life  incompatible 
with  living  in  flats.  In  this  case  the  construction 
of  the  house  is  very  peculiar,  the  reception- 
rooms  being  all  on  one  floor.  The  windows 
in  this  case  are  very  high,  and  the  rooms  lofty, 
so  that  the  frontage  gives  the  idea  of  there 
being  only  one  story  in  the  building,  but  the 
back  rooms  arc  low  to  make  room  for  a series  of 
still  lower  bedrooms  built  abovo  them.  Every- 
thing is  often  sacrificed  to  display,  and  while 
the  dining-room,  ball-room,  saloon,  cabinet, 
drawing-rooms,  and  boudoir,  are  as  magnificent 
as  imagination  can  very  well  conceive,  the  upper 
apartments  are  low,  poor,  and  mean. 

A great  point  is  always  the  reservation  of  a 
spacious  room  as  an  entrance,  where  overcoats, 
far  coats,  goloshes,  &c.,  must  be  deposited 
before  the  visitor  is  announced  to  the  “ barin.” 
In  this  ante-chamber  one  or  two  lackeys  gene- 
rally sleep  on  benches,  which  contain  their 
clothing,  &c.,  like  lockers  on  board  ship.  As  a 
rule  no  special  provision  is  made  for  servants 
unless  there  be  out -houses,  in  which  they 
manage  as  they  best  can.  In  most  good  houses 
the  kitchen  is  built  in  a wing  or  side  office,  into 
which  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  never  pene- 
trates. The  great  number  of  these  long  build- 
ings takes  up  much  of  the  ground  of  Moscow, 
and  the  more  so  as  they  stand  in  courts  (dvorr), 
which  form  an  institution  in  Moscow. 

The  dvorr  is  either  in  the  front  or  at  the  rear 
of  the  house.  It  contains  several  smaller  houses, 
nowadays  let  out  to  tenants,  which  were  in  the 
old  days  the  servants’  quarters.  Even  now  the 
kitchen  is  usually  apart  from  the  house  in  the 
court,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  odours  which 
will  issue  from  the  best  regulated  kitchens. 
Most  of  these  houses  are  still  built  of  wood 
(beyond  the  prohibited  radius),  and  coated  over 
with  stucco,  so  as  to  look  very  imposing.  Of 
course,  such  a structure,  involving  so  much 
waste  of  land  would  not  be  possible  in  a town 
where  land  was  very  valuable.  The  houses  arc 
called  by  the  name  of  the  owner,  and  a person 
living  in  a lodging  for  which  he  pays  rent,  is 
written  to  with  the  name  of  the  actual  pro- 
prietor (where  we  should  give  the  number  in 
the  street),  as  part  of  his  address. 

The  grand  houses  of  the  more  important 
nobility  are  enormous  palaces,  and  in  these  the 
corridor  of  the  second  class  of  house  described 
before  is  replaced  by  a grand  reception-hall, 
on  each  Bide  of  which  large  folding- doors 
lead  away  to  the  drawing  - rooms,  library, 
cabinets, dining-rooms, billiard-rooms,  &c.  From 
this  grand  hall  the  stoves  are  heated,  the  faces  of 
which  are  turned  to  the  rooms  referred  to.  In 
the  grander  suites  of  apartments  in  imperial 
palaces  (in  the  Kremlin,  for  example),  room 
follows  room  in  a seemingly  endless  vista,  while 
the  apartments  for  attendant  nobles  remind 
•ne  oddly  enough  of  the  partitioned  kvartiere 
of  the  lodging-house  referred  to  on  the  pre- 
vious page.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  high  officers  of  state,  such  as  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Kremlin,  or  the  Com- 
mandant of  Moscow.  The  Police  Master  the 
Governor-General,  and  others  have  separate 
official  palaces  constructed  in  the  manner  above 
indicated. 

The  extreme  cold  renders  a precaution  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  windows  which  is  unknown 
to  us.  They  arc  not  only  double,  with  a space 
of  from  3 m.  to  8 in.  between  the  external  and 
internal  frames,  but  they  are  fastened  up  and 
secured  with  putty  on  the  approach  of  winter 
so  that  not  a breath  of  air  can  ooze  in  through 
cracks  and  crannies.  Communication  with  the 
outer  air  can  be  made  by  means  of  little  trap- 
doors let  into  each  frame  in  the  corresponding 
panes,  but  these  are  rarely  opened,  and  are  not 
of  necessity  in  every  room. 

The  grandest  of  these  imposing  structures  in 
the  great  towns  of  Russia  are  certainly  the 
schools,  and,  whether  for  boys  or  girls  the 
gymnasia  surpass  all  the  other  public  or  private 


edifices  of  Moscow,  and  are  equal  to  most  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  both  towns  the  schools  for 
foundlings  are  immense  institutions,  constructed 
on  a plan  reminding  the  spectator  of  such 
edifices  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  least  as  far 
as  size  is  concerned. 

The  desire  of  having  an  equal  temperature 
throughout  a dwelling  would  naturally  point  to 
building  in  flats,  and  the  further  consequence  is 
the  construction,  in  the  great  palaces  of  the 
Crown,  of  immense  series  of  magnificent  cham- 
bers leading  one  into  another  like  the  rooms  in 
the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 

For  domestic  purposes  the  stove  of  an  average 
Russian  dwelling  is  the  perfection  of  heating. 
No  dust,  no  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  trouble  of  “keep- 
ing up,”  and  above  all  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth  throughout. 

Russian  architecture  is  a study  in  itself,  and 
would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article, 
but  it  may  be  Observed  that  the  mixture  of 
a heavy  low  arch,  sometimes  Saxon,  sometimes 
almost  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Moorish, 
supported  on  short,  thick,  tub-like  columns,  with 
what  we  suppose  must  be  regarded  as  Byzantino 
capitals,  produces  a strange  effect.  The  arch 
is  often  double,  but  without  the  supporting 
centre  column  which  we  should  be  led  to  expect, 
and  the  tub-like,  or  skittle  column,  is  found  in 
the  older  churches,  monasteries,  and  parts  of 
the  Kremlin.  In  one  of  the  grand  courts  of  the 
Kremlin  the  facade  of  the  palace  is  broken  by 
long  slender  columns  between  the  tall  narrow 
windows,  the  shafts  of  which  are  ornamented,  not 
with  fluting,  but  with  elaborate  foliage  carved 
with  extreme  regularity  and  beauty. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  in  Russian 
architecture  is  the  church,  the  domes  of  which 
are  either  richly  or  gaudily  painted  blue,  green, 
and  red,  and  are  invariably  surmounted  by  the 
Greek  Cross  issuing  from  the  Crescent.  This 
symbol,  by  the  way,  is  not  emblematical  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent,  but  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  from  the  Virgin,  whose 
emblem  is  the  moon.  The  form  of  a Russian 
church  is  always  the  same ; the  style  of  deco- 
ration differs  with  the  means  or  taste  of  the 
parish  or  proprietor,  but  the  form  is  always  the 
same  ; and  whether  the  dome  be  gilt,  or  simply 
coloured,  the  cross,  crescent,  and  supporting 
chains  arc  invariably  gilt.  In  the  case  of  the 
churches  the  system  of  heating  from  the  centre 
is  departed  from,  and  stoves  are  introduced  in 
the  corners  of  the  building.  Monasteries  are 
generally  built  of  brick ; they  are  surrounded 
by  a wall  with  the  peculiar  Russian  battle- 
ments, and,  below  these,  machicolations.  The 
curtain  is  flanked,  at  regular  intervals,  by 
massive  towers  with  few  and  narrow  apertures 
for  bow  shots,  or  the  passage  of  light ; they  arc 
invariably  machicolated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Russian  dome  is  the  best  form 
for  throwing  off  snow. 


THE  UNITED  ARTS  GALLERY. 

Tiie  promoters  of  this  exhibition  have  called 
attention  to  it,  as  an  exhibition  of  international 
character,  and  representing  artists  who  are  not 
well  known  in  England  ; but  we  cannot  come  to 
any  conclusion  very  different  from  that  which 
we  expressed  in  regard  to  the  first  exhibition 
last  season,  viz.,  that  most  of  what  is  really 
good  in  it  is  by  painters  already  well  known 
hero  and  represented  in  other  exhibitions. 
There  are  a few  exceptions  in  this  respect  in 
the  present  exhibition,  it  is  true.  The  works 
by  Mr.  Welden  Hawkins,  a painter  who  seems 
to  be  by  birth  an  Anglo- German  and  by  artistic 
choice  and  residence  a Frenchman,  certainly 
possess  a claim  to  an  originality  which  gives 
them  some  importance,  but  it  is  an  originality  of 
very  doubtful  order,  and  if  the  position  which 
we  are  told,  Mr.  Hawkins  has  gained  in  the 
balon  and  among  Parisian  artists  was  gained 
by  paintings  such  as  these,  this  only  shows  that 
eminence  in  French  art  is  more  easily  gained 
than  it  once  was.  Mr.  Hawkins  appears  to  be 
a member  of  the  sect  of  the  “Impressionists,” 
and  paints  the  tones  or  colours  of  objects  with 
no  attention  to  detail  or  texture.  For  a painter 
to  make  an  impression  in  this  way  he  must 
Rave  a keen  perception  of  tone,  which  Mr. 
Hawkins  appears  to  possess;  and  thero  is 
remarkable  effect  of  light  in  his  largest  picture, 
Dormers  Pas,”  as  well  as  some  character  and 
pathos  in  the  figure  of  the  old  woman  with  her 
back  to  the  spectator,  painted  as  it  is  with 
heavy  blotches  of  colour  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  giving  the  texture  or  detail  of  the 
costume.  What  painting  on  this  principle  may 


come  to  is  shown  in  the  same  artist’s  smaller 
work,  “ The  Flowers  that  soothe  a Grief  un- 
healed” (127),  where,  in  the  middle  of  a land- 
scape, which  all  resolves  itself  into  smeariness 
on  close  inspection  (the  tones  are  pleasant)  is  a 
figure  whose  face  is  a blotch  of  paint  with  no 
features,  and  whose  ankles  beneath  her  frock 
are  apparently  represented  by  two  other  indis- 
tinct blotches  in  such  a position  that,  if  these 
said  blotches  do  represent  the  limbs,  the  figure 
could  not  maintain  her  balance  for  a moment, 
but  must  fall  over  on  her  right  sido.  To  put 
forth  work  of  this  kind  as  important  painting  is 
sheer  affectation ; there  is  a certain  cleverness 
about  it,  but  it  is  a kind  of  art  which  is  thoroughly 
unconscientious.  The  large  work  by  M.  Bastien- 
Lepage,  “ Pauvro  Fauvette,”  which  is  a sweet 
and  pathetic  figure  of  a little  cow-keeping  girl 
in  a poorly-painted  landscape,  is  a work  not 
before  exhibited,  and  is  of  some  importance  con- 
sidering the  position  which  its  author  has  now 
attained ; but  wo  very  much  question  whether 
this  painter  will  ultimately  take  the  position 
which  his  admirers  are  at  present  disposed 
to  give  him.  He  has  talent  enough  for  almost 
anything,  but  he  seems  to  be  a painter  who  is 
adopting  in  a self-conscious  manner,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a style,  the  simplicity 
and  naivete  in  the  representation  of  peasant 
life  to  which  Millet  was  led  by  a natural  un- 
tutored impulse,  and  that  here  also  we  meet 
with  that  banc  of  so  much  recent  art, 
affectation  and  the  assumption  of  an  artistic 
“ pose,”  so  to  speak,  which  is  the  great  sin 
of  our  “ Grosvenor  Gallery”  contributors, 
with  all  their  ability.  Among  works  of  less 
ambitious  pretentions,  Mr.  Yeend  King’s 
“A  Rent  Question”  (121),  a landscape  with 
figures,  is  the  best  work  we  have  ever  seen  by 
that  painter.  Herr  Von  Molitor’s  “ Defeated  ” 
(194),  an  interior  with  figures,  is  an  admirable 
work  in  a fine  broad  style  of  painting,  very 
badly  represented  by  the  scratchy  sketch  in  the 
illustrated  catalogue.  “Arrival  of  the  Fishing 
Boats  at  Dieppe”  (225),  by  M.  Gilbert,  is  a 
very  good  work  of  the  “ coast-scene”  class,  one 
or  two  other  works  by  the  same  hand  aro 
equally  good  ; the  shipping  and  the  figures  are 
alike  well  drawn  and  interesting.  M.  Delobbe’s 
“ The  Winnower  ” is  another  good  work,  a 
single  figure  of  a peasant  woman  ; and  there  is 
a fine  example  of  Munthe’s  well-known  snow- 
scenes.  There  are,  however,  but  a few  of  this 
higher  type  among  a large  majority  of  paint- 
ings, of  which  many  are  commonplace,  and 
some  too  bad  and  vulgar  to  be  worth  hanging 
anywhere,  and  the  exhibition  only  seems  to 
prove,  as  already  observed,  that  we  aro  familiar 
in  England  with  the  best  Continental  artists, 
and  that  the  new  names  that  are  brought 
before  us  here  have  mostly  nothing  to  give  us 
nearly  equal  to  what  we  have  had  from  artists 
with  whose  names  and  reputations  we  have  long 
been  familiar. 

The  committee  issue  an  illustrated  catalogue, 
concerning  which  they  quote  a critical  opinion 
to  tho  effect  that  as  regards  printing,  paper, 
and  illustration,  it  is  “ quite  exceptional.”  This, 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  is  not  the  case ; it  is 
nothing  like  equal  either  to  the  Salon  catalogue 
or  to  that  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Water 
Colours;  and  we  object  very  much  to  the 
foolish  affectation  (carried  out  also  in  some 
other  “ Eesthetic  ” quarters)  of  making  the 
book  up  with  uncut  leaves  of  various  widths, 
thus  increasing  threefold  the  trouble  of  turning 
tho  pages  and  finding  any  particular  number 
that  may  be  wanted, — all  this  inconvenience 
being  cansed  for  the  mere  sake  of  following  a 
fashion. 


THE  HAMILTON  PALACE  COLLECTION. 

Famous  and  important  as  are  the  collections 
that  season  after  season  pass  through  the 
familiar  rooms  of  Messrs.  Christie  & Manson, 
in  King-street,  it  is  not  often  that  a gathering 
of  treasures  such  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
has  to  be  dispersed  under  the  hammer.  Sales 
thero  aro  and  have  been  of  choice  possessions, — 
sales  like  the  San  Donato,  the  Soulages,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned, — but  the 
scattering  of  a collection  with  so  marked  a 
character  as  that  of  Hamilton  Palace  can  alone 
be  compared  to  the  famous  Strawberry  Hill  sale 
of  just  forty  years  since,  when  day  after  day  for 
hard  on  a month  Mr.  Robins,  of  Covent  Garden, 
knocked  down  lot  after  lot  of  Horace  Walpole’s 
wonderful  gathering  of  bric-it-brac.  Time  and 
taste  have  changed  since  then,  when  the  very 
nomenclature  of  the  objects  was  a mystery  to 
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the  catalogue  compilers.  Both  in  Franco  and 
in  England,  within  forty  years,  there  has  been 
an  advance  in  knowledge, — only  another  form 
of  taste.  The  equally  wonderful  collection  of 
M.  dn  Sommerard,  which  now  forms  the  well- 
known  Museum  of  the  Cluny,  was  purchased  by 
the  French  Government  from  its  original  owner, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public  only  a year  after 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale.  The  result  has  since 
been  described  as  “ a sudden  and  complete 
revelation”;  a few  years  later,  in  1856,  M. 
Sauvageot  presented  to  the  French  nation  the 
wonderful  collection  of  objects  he  had  so 
patiently  gathered,  and  which  now  forms  one  of 
tho  glories  of  the  Louvre.  A year  later  our 
own  South  Kensington  Museum  was  founded, 
since  when  every  one  interested  in  art  has  had 
it  within  his  power  to  make  himself  familiarly 
acquainted  with  almost  every  branch  of  art 
that  mankind  has  created ; the  most  distant 
corners  of  the  earth  have  been  ransacked  for 
antiquities,  while  the  sale-rooms  of  Paris, 
Loudon,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  New 
York  have  season  after  season  poured  into  our 
houses  myriads  of  objects  that  a new  “ taste,’ 
— of  late  years  intimately  connected  with  the 
social  aspirations  of  a large  number  of  persons, 
— has,  it  would  seem,  positively  created.  By 
that  accepted  commercial  axiom  that,  wherever 
there  is  a demand,  a supply  must  be  found,  the 
collectors  of  curiosities  have  had  their  desires 
amply  satisfied,  during  the  early  years,  with 
genuine  objects  which  have  now  long  since 
become  scarce,  but  have  been  skilfully  replaced 
by  clever  imitation. 

It  is  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  sales 
such  as  that  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  collection 
that  the  objects  composing  them  were  all,  except 
the  pictures,  gathered  at  a period  when  the  imi- 
tative skill  of  the  present  day  was  not  alone  un- 
known, but  unnecessary.  In  those  happy  days 
it  was  the  few  alone  who  appreciated  the 
marvels  of  tho  patient  past,  and  how  can  we 
sufficiently  repay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  such 
storekeepers  without  whom  the  revival  of  the 
lost  traditions  would  be  impossible,  which  now  by 
the  aid  of  the  collections  we  possess  and  owe  to 
their  appreciative  care,  so  sturdy  an  endeavour 
has  been  made  to  restore.  The  true  taste  of 
these  collectors  was  show  in  appreciating  what 
thoy  found  those  about  them  overlooking,  un- 
influenced by  fashion,  they  saw  and  understood 
the  merit  of  the  work  which  now  we  have  learnt 
to  respect,  and  for  which  governments  and 
choico  collectors  find  no  valuation  too  high. 

The  Hamilton  Palace  collection  cannot,  of 
course,  be  said  exactly  to  consist  of  what  is 
generally  understood  as  bric-jl-brac.  The  col- 
lection was  not  formed  in  any  of  the  spirit  in 
which  such  gatherings  arc  usually  made.  It  is, 
as  every  one  now  knows,  the  princely  collection 
of  many  generations,  and  bears  that  stamp,  im- 
perfectly as  the  objects  can  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Christie’s  scarcely  sufficiently  ample  rooins. 
The  objects  chiefly  belong  to  the  palatial  period 
of  decorative  art, — to  the  grand  siecle,  and  its 
scarcely  less  showy  successor.  It  is  no  bourgeois 
art  suited  for  the  crowded  and  cramped  dwell- 
ings which  we  now  seem  to  delight  to  inhabit ; 
it  belongs  to  a period  when  all  was  gi’and,  when 
the  huddle  of  our  modern  receptions  would 
have  been  sadly  out  of  place  with  the  grand 
nir  and  fine  costumes,  when  apartments  were 
large  enough,  and  were  purposely  so  designed 
to  enable  tho  guests  to  picturesquely  group 
themselves  and  freely  move  about.  It  was  not 
a glorious  period  of  art,  we  shall  of  course  be 
told,  however  brilliant  from  a political  and  lite- 
rary point  of  view,  but  the  creations  of  the 
artists  of  the  time  bear,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
what  is  so  sadly  wanting  in  our  work  in  the 
present  day,  a marked  character  of  their  own. 

The  collection  of  decorative  objects  which 
compose  the  Hamilton  sale  is,  perhaps,  as 
representative  a gathering  of  work  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  brought  together.  The  first 
of  the  five  portions  into  which  the  collection  is 
divided,  and  composed  of  the  Hutch  and 
German  pictures,  and  a number  of  choice  pieces 
of  furniture  and.  decorativo  objects,  was  dis- 
posed of  on  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
last.  The  interest  connected  with  the  pictures 
may  bo  judged  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  hold  an  historical  position.  The  very 
largo  Rubens,  “ Daniel  in  tho  Lions’  Den,” 
which,  from  a letter  written  by  the  painter  to 
Sir  Dudley  Carle-ton,  we  have  full  assurance,  is 
entirely  by  Rubens’s  hand, — “ Tutto  da  mia 
•mono,"* — cannot  be  said  quite  to  deserve  the 
reputation  it  bears,  and  is  singularly  calculated 


to  puzzle  those  who  may  be  familiar  with  the 
magnificent  “ Lion  Hunt,”  one  of  the  superb 
Rubens’  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek,— a work 
also  stated  to  be  entirely  by  the  master’s  hand, 
though  Snyders’s  aid  is  sometimes  suggested. 
Tho  charming  portrait  of  Rubens’s  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Brant,  is  in  the  painter’s  happiest 
manner,  while  the  copy  of  Velasquez’s  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.  wc  can  well  understand,  as  we  are 
told,  the  painter  kept  always  by  him  as  a model 
of  thoughtful  portraiture  and  solid  execution* 

A thorough  Rubens  subject,  the  “ Loves  of  the 
Centaurs,”  and  two  grisailles,  are  worthy  of 
mention, — one  a design  for  a salver  for 
Charles  I.;  the  second,  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  d’ Olivarez,  the  favourite  minister  of 
Philip  IV.,— a work  rendered  familiar  by  the 
engraving  of  Pontius. 

Several  Van  Dyck  portraits  further  composed 
this  first  portion  of  the  sale,  but  none  of  any 
extraordinary  merit,  among  them  the  portraits 
of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  son. 
Several  inevitable  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  and  a 
charming  sketch  of  Henrietta  Maria,  a superb 
Hobbema,  a Van  der  Velde,  two  Steenwycks,  of 
wonderful  minuteness;  Rembrandt,  Brauwcr, 
Teniers,  and  Ostade  were  also  not  ill  repre- 
sented. The  Diircrs  were  unquestionably  dis- 
appointing, the  portrait  of  the  painter  especially 
so  to  all  familiar  with  the  exquisite  works  at 
Munich  and  at  Florence.  The  full-length  panel 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.  by  nolbeinwas  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  of  the 
exhibition. 

Whatever  disappointment  may  have  been  felt 
respecting  the  Dutch  pictures  of  the  Hamilton 
collection  (the  chief  treasures  of  which  belong 
to  the  Italian  schools),  the  extraordinary  pieces 
of  furniture  amply  compensated.  They  are 
such  as  do  not  every  day  come  before  the 
public, — relics,  indeed,  of  regal  magnificence,  it 
is  alone  in  palaces  that  treasures  such  as  these 
are  to  be  met  with.  Historical  cabinets,  the 
work  of  famous  artists,  such  as  Andr<§  Boullc  f 
and  Riesener,  adorned  with  gilt  bronze  chasings 
by  Gouthiere  and  Auguste,  works  in  which  are 
embodied  all  the  splendours  of  Versailles  and 
the  delicacies  of  the  eighteenth-century  French 
court  of  the  Du  Barry  and  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  several  specimens  of  Louis  XIV.  Boullc  (or 
Buhl)  work  disposed  of,  were  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  the  cunning  artist’s  work  in  ebony, 
brass,  white  metal,  tortoiseshell,  and  ormolu, 
and  offered  a singular  contrast  in  their  low- 
toned  richness  of  colour  to  the  gaudy  imitations 
which  are  so  painfully  familiar  to  the  con- 
noisseur as  “ Buhl  ” work.  Tho  so-called 
d’ Artois  cabinet,  thought  it  has  had  some 
questionable  additions  made  by  its  subsequent 
historical  possessors,  is  a superb  specimen  of 
“Buld”  work  only  surpassed  by  the  other 
pieces,  such  as  the  knee-hole  writing-table  and 
pedestal  cabinet. 

During  the  three  days  that  the  objects  were 
on  view,  there  was  always  a crowd  round  the 
interesting  Louis  Seize  secretaire,  with  its 
curious  decoration  of  fan-paintings  and  lace ; 
with  its  equally  - decorated  interior;  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  secretaire  on  which  one  would  have 
pictured  the  frail  Du  Barry,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  — delighting  to  indite  her  tender 
billets-doux  to  her  royal  lover.  The  secretaire 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette  by  Riesener,  who 
has  proudly  signed  his  name,  in  ink,  at  the 
lower  corner  of  the  work,  with  the  date  1790, 
and  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a richly  chased 
subject  by  Gouthiere  is  scarcely  loss  interesting, 
and  in  reality  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
Du  Barry  secretaire.  Poor  lady,  this  present, 
with  the  accompanying  commode  or  chest  of 
drawers,— signed  also  by  Riesener,  1791,— was 
among  the  last  she  was  to  receive  ; two  years 
later,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  queen  saw  her 
husband  carried  to  the  guillotine.  Delicate 
creations,  the  lie  plus  ultra  of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton’s  drawing- 
room (from  which  these  pieces  of  furniture 
came)  will  sadly  miss  such  speaking  relics  of 
an  unhappy  court.  The  oblong  writing-table, 
(which  belongs  to  the  same  suite,  and  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
1862),  inlaid  with  its  trophy  of  flowers  and 
companion,  medallions  round  the  sides,  is  a 
positive  marvel  of  skill.  Delicate  as  are  these 
works,  they  keep  well  their  place  beside  the 
more  grandiose  creations  of  the  earlier  periods, 
the  bronze  gilt  tables,  with  their  huge  tops  of 


antique  Egyptian  porphyry  and  granite,  on 
which  group  themselves  so  naturally  the  rare 
Oriental  vases,— some  among  tho  largest  in 
Europe, — and  the  ormolu  clocks  and  garnitures. 
The  Louis  Seize  clock  by  Finable  in  its  lyre- 
shaped case  of  Sevres  gros-bleu  porcelain  and 
ormolu,  and  pendulum  adorned  with  fine  old 
pastes,  as  also  the  Louis  Quinzc  clock  by  Robin 
with  its  chased  ormolu  allegorical  figures  ol 
Sculpture  and  Ax-chi tecture,  deservedly  attracted 
during  the  show  much  attention.  A whole  suite 
of  marquetry  chairs,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Hamilton  family  inlaid  in  the  backs,  two  ebony 
Italian  “Tudor”  chairs,  decorated  in  low  relief, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a 
quantity  of  the  rarest  Japanese  gold  lacquer- 
work,  a large  and  superb  oblong  chest  of  black 
lacquer  adorned  interiorly  and  exteriorly  with 
raised  subjects  in  gold  (once  in  tho  possession 
of  Napoleon  I.),  the  almost  more  than  choice 
collection  of  Chinese  enamels  and  agate  and 
jade  carvings,  complete  tho  wonderful  ga  er 
ing  of  objects  which  formed  the  first  portion,— 
a fifth  only  of  the  whole  collection,— of  the 
Hamilton  sale.* 

A TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

Under  the  great  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Montreal,  it  is  intended  to  carry  a tunnel 
connecting  a line  of  railway  on  the  north  with 
one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  length 
of  this  tunnel  will  bo  fully  15,000  ft.  The 
deepest  point  of  the  tunnel  gradient  will  bo 
170  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  nver  banks,  lhc 
tunnel  is  to  bo  completed  within  three  yea”- 
The  contractor,  Mr.  Hoillarti,  f M™tr“a]’0h(J?|8 
undertaken  to  execute  the  work  for  $3,905,000. 


* See  Carpenter’s  Vnndyck. 


• The  work  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  Rubens'i 

iffeets,  made  on  his  death. 

f This  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  name  applied  to  work 
which,  we  know  not  how,  is  universally  known  in  England, 
uul  printed  so  in  the  Hamilton’s  catalogue,  as  “ Buhl.” 


BRINGING  TIIE  SEA  TO  MANCHESTER. 

The  proposal  to  render  Manchester  a sea- 
port town  is  one  of  so  bold  and  startling  a 
nature,  and  the  influence  of  tho  scheme,  if 
carried  into  effect,  on  tho  manufactimnB  ami 
commercial  industry  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  part  of  England  trill  be  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  a large  number  of  our  readers 
will  probably  be  thankful  for  some  further 
definite  information  as  to  tho  little  known 
physical  conditions  of  the  cose.  The  promoters 
of  the  undertaking  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  They  have  published  a small  pamphlet, 
entitled  “The  Proposed  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  Eacts  and  Figures  m favour  of  a Tidal 
Navigation  to  Manchester,”  which  is  full  of 
detailed  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  undertaking.  They 
have  cited  our  own  remarks  on  the  subject  ot 
the  displacement  in  various  industries  which  is 
now  so  rapidly  taking  place,  in  pursuit  of  spots 
attainable  by  water  carnage  ; paying  a tributt 

to  the  Builder,  for  which  wc  have  to  express 
due  acknowledgment,  as  “ a journal  well  known 
for  its  clear  and  trenchant  articles  on  questions 
affecting  transit.”  And  the  facts  which  they 
cite  arc  so  numerous,  so  important,  and  so 
soundly  basod  on  statistical  information,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  condense  them  more  com- 
pactly. Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
know  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  trade  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Stafford- 
shire should  read  the  little  pamphlet. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  case,  the  pamphlet  is  almost 
entirely  silent.  It  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
level  of  the  river  Irwell,  at  n place  called 
Throstle’s  Nest,  is  61  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
but  docs  not  state  whether  high  water,  low 
water,  or  mean  tide  level  is  referred  to.  I he 
vertical  range  of  tho  tides  at  the  port  oi 
Liverpool,  on  the  average  of  the  springs, 
exclusive  of  the  equinoctial  tides,  is  27  ft.b  in. ; 
the  level  of  low-water  being  8 ft.  8 in.  below 
the  datum  level  of  the  Old  Dock  sill.  It 
will  be  of  all  tbc  more  service,  to  the  scheme 
itself,  if  it  be  a sound  one,  and  to  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  support  it,  if  otherwise,  to 
inquire  a little  into  the  engineering  features  of 
the  case,  from  the  fact  that  the  works  which 

' * Rubeus’a  “ Daniel"  realised  the  enormous  sum  of 
51457  . the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Brant,  1,837/.  ; 1 hilip 
IV  608/  ■ the  “Loves  of  the  Centaurs,”  2,100/. ; the  two 
grUalles  respectively,  1,680/.  and  472/.  - the  port ra.t  b^ 
Vaudvck  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  2,042/. , that  ot 
tho  flrinccss  of  Phalsburg,  2100/. ; that  of  HennetU 
Maria,  735/.  ; the  Hobbema,  4,252/. ; the  Vnn  der  Velde, 
1,3-15/. ; the  Brauwcr,  609/.  ;,  the  Ostade  1,837b  j the iDmm 
portrait,  388/.;  the  Holbein  portrait  fetching  only  /98/. 
The  furniture  and  porcelain  reached  also  very  high  prices, 
the  “ Buhl  " pedestal  cabinet  fetching  2.200/.  ; the  D Artois 
cabinet,  766/.  ; one  pair  of  prot-bleu  oviform  vases  reached 
1,680/. 
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haro  been  so  successfuUy  carried  out  in  the 
Clyde  and  in  the  Tyne  aro  referred  to  as  prece- 
dents for  effecting  a tidal  navigation  of  the 
Irwell.  The  cases,  however,  are  so  dissimilar 
that  only  mischief  can  result  from  representing 
them  as  identical. 

Wo  may  at  once  admit  that  as  far  as  the  in- 
dustry of  a great  manufacturing  centre,  such 
as  Manchester,  is  concerned,  it  is  a matter  not 
only  of  local,  but  of  national,  importance,  that 
the  cost  of  transport  from  the  holds  of  merchant 
vessels  to  the  factory,  or  to  the  warehouse, 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 
The  cost  of  transport  from  the  sea  to  an  inland 
town,  whatever  its  amount,  is  a tax  upon  the 
industry  of  that  town,  which  it  is  important  to 
lighten  as  far  as  possible.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  a very  grave  one,  in  what  manner  that 
diminution  of  cost  is  most  certainly  to  bo 
effected ; bearing  in  mind  that  in  such  a caso  as 
that  before  us  it  is  not  only  the,  709,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  and  Salford  whose  in- 
terests we  have  to  regard,  but  the  5,500,000 
inhabitants  within  a radius  of  fortv  miles  from 
that  great  industrial  capital. 

Next,  it  may  be  admitted,  and  indeed  ought  to 
be  generally  known,  that  although  Manchester 
may  justly  claim  the  title  of  the  cradle  of  the 
railway  system,  it  has  been  served  by  its  gigantic 
nurseling,  much  as  the  hospitable  hedge- 
sparrow  is  said  to  bo  served  by  the  ungrateful 
ouckoo  that  it  has  hatched  and  reared.  The 
prosperity  of  Manchester  is  being  devoured  by 
the  railways.  One  or  two  of  the  numerous  facts 
brought  in  evidence  beforo  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Railway  and  Canal  Charges  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  on  this  score.  There  are  eight 
distinct  lines  of  communication  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  viz.,  the  public  highway, 
two  canals,  and  five  railways.  But  the  rail- 
ways have  combined,  they  have  controlled  the 
canals,  and  established  a rate  of  charges  so 
high  that  it  is  actually  possible  (incredible  as 
it  may  seem)  to  send  goods  by  road  to  and  from 
Liverpool  at  25  per  cent,  less  cost  than  by  rail- 
way ! Any  one  who  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement  is  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  bpence,  of  Manchester,  beforo  the  Select 
Committee  on  Railway  Rates,  which  will  be 
°“  Pag°  -*73  of  the  Report  (No.  226, 
1881).  In  fact,  the  railways  now  charge  7s.  Gd. 
tor  an  amount  of  transport  for  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  they  charged  2s.  6d.,  and  which  could 
be  performed  by  canal  for  Is. 

As  an  example  of  these  charges  wo  find  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Report  that  from  Runcorn 
to  Chester, _a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  (226,  i., 
l«81,  p.  8o),  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  charge  8s.  4d.  per  ton  “ ex 
labour  for  the  carriago  of  round  timber.  This 
is  equal  to  -id.  per  foot,  and,  allowing  for  con- 
version, to  more  than  3d.  per  foot  to  the  builder 

ESSS0?  m h,is  ,w°rk.-“  ™ry  (air  profit. 
Carried  by  canal,  also  ••  tz  labour  ” of  loading 
or  unloading,  for  an  equal  distance,  the  cost 
JSf  “r  P“  Pon.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  Manchester  comes  before  Parliament 
with  a fair  claim  to  be  delivered  from  such 
intolerable  oppression. 

The  question,  however,  of  tho  best  mode  of 
doing  this  is  not  so  simple.  Water  carriage  to 
Manchester  is  now  effected,  or  it  would  be  more 
true  to  say  not  effected,  by  two  routes.  Of 
those  the  first  is  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  which 
has  been  justly  styled  “the  father  of  British 
inland  nav, gallon."  The  first  Act  of  Parliament 
under  powers  of  which  this  undertaking  was 
commenced  by  Francis,  duke  of  Bridgewater,  is 
dated  m 1759,  the  object  being  to  supply  Man- 
nT'  fr°m  collieries  at 

TOO 1 the  Tln,!8r  ,IT0Iiaed  Act,  dated  in 
1700  the  whole  canal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
at'T/’rX,  ■ eStm8irC  siMcrranean  works 
at  the  collieries,  was  executed.  These  under- 
ground canals  and  tunnels  were  eighteen  miles 
long,  and  cost  108,0001.  By  powfrs  givTin 

p“bstqUeB  AiCtS'  u*he  Un0  ™ continued1  £ 
Preston  Brook,  where  it  joins  tho  Trent  and 

t0  ,Blmconi’  "■‘■cro  it  falls 
\ Vnt°  , e Mera®y»  by  ten  locks.  The  total 
length  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  between  E “ 
corn  and  Manchester  and  Leigh,  is  39  miles 
0 furlongs  There  are  fifteen  locks,  of  an 
average  faU  of  7 ft.  4 in.,  each  8t  ft.  long,  and 
lo  ft.  wide.  About  1,080,000  cubic  feet  was  the 
maximum  quantity  of  water  taken  in  one  day  of 

WO 'to °ma-  Tl,e  refusing  in 

18TO  to  make  any  return  to  Parliament  as  to 
tto  traBc  ot  receipts ; but  if  all  the  water 
taken  went  as  lockage  it  would  allow  for  the 
passage  of  180  boats  per  diem.  The  exact  cost 


of  the  canal  is  unknown.  There  are  heavy 
works  on  its  line.  In  1831  it  is  stated  that  it 
yielded  an  income  of  260,000?.  to  the  proprietor, 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford. 

The  second  waterway  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  is  formed  by  the  Mersey  and  Irwell 
Navigation;  the  first  Act  of  Parliament  for 
which  was  obtained  in  1720,  and  amended  in 
1794.  This  Act  authorised  the  “ making  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigable  from  Man- 
chester to  Liverpool.”  It  gave  power  to  certain 
persons,  described  as  undertakers,  to  scour  and 
cleanse  the  rivers,  to  make  cuts  and  branches, 
and  to  build  locks,  sluices,  and  weirs.  In 
return  they  were  entitled  to  demand  a tonnage 
rate  of  3s.  4d.  per  ton  for  all  merchandise  con- 
veyed between  Bank  Quay  and  Hunt’s  Bank  in 
Manchester.  The  length  between  the  termini 
is  stated  as  fifty-seven  miles.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary return  there  are  seventeen  locks,  82  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a fall  of  about 
8 ft.  6 in.  each.  All  the  flow  of  tho  rivers  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  pro- 
prietors refused  in  1870  to  return  to  Parliament 
their  tonnage  or  income. 

“Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  town 
of  Manchester,  at  93  ft.  3 in.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  tho  Irwell  takes  a very  sinuous  course 
to  the  west,  passing  Chat  Moss,  and  uniting 
with  the  Mersey  after  having  left  Plixton  House 
to  the  east.”  Near  Warrington  there  is  a navi- 
gable cut,  called  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Canal, 
which  shortens  the  course.  The  whole  rise  is 
70  ft.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  state- 
ment, which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Priestley’s 
“ Historical  Account  of  tho  Navigable  Rivers 
and  Canals  of  Great  Britain,”  shows  that  the 
number  and  riso  of  locks  above  given,  which 
arc  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  return,  do 
not  give  a correct  idea  of  the  total  rise  sur- 
mounted by  the  navigation.  Mr.  Priestley’s 
section  shows  a flight  of  ten  locks  at  Runcorn, 
for  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  and  then  a level 
formed  for  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  junction 
with  tho  Rochdalo  Canal  at  Manchester.  The 
infall  of  tho  Irwell  into  the  Mersey  takes  place 
at  Carrington,  at  40  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum. 
The  Irwell,  which  rises  at  the  Erewell  Spring, 
on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  1,325  ft.  above 
tho  sea,  is  twenty  - eight  miles  long,  and 
drains  312  square  miles,  inhabited,  in  1861,  by 
1,014,569  people.  It  skirts  Manchester,  which 
covers  4,294  acres,  for  a mile. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  attempt 
to  make  the  Mersoy  and  tho  Irwell  rivers 
navigable  for  soa-going  vessels  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  The  length,  stated  at  fifty- 
seven  milos  in  tho  Parliamentary  return  of 
1870,  is  said  by  Mr.  Priestley  to  be  reduced  to 
about  fifty  miles  by  cuts  ; but  the  total  distance, 
if  the  river  ran  in  an  even  course  aronnd  the 
considerable  ditour  to  the  south,  would  be  only 
forty  miles.  Ten  miles  at  least  is  thus  lost  in 
bends  and  twists,  which,  however  unimportant 
for  a barge  of  80  ft.  long,  would  prove  formidable 
obstacles  to  a sea-going  vessel  of  five  or  six 
times  the  length.  The  tides  now  ascend  to 
Woolston,  which  is  stated  in  the  pamphlet  to 
be  only  about  fourteen  miles  and  a half  from 
Manchester  as  the  crow  flies.  But  it  is  just  in 
the  course  of  the  Irwell  above  Warrington  that 
the  loss  of  ground  due  to  the  windings  of  the 
river  mainly  occurs;  and  for  this  distance, 
according  to  the  data  before  us,  the  excavation 
to  tho  bed  of  tho  canal  will  range  from  62  ft.  to 
85  ft. ; while  tho  low-water  tidal  level  attained 
by  the  excavation  will  be  93  ft.  below  the  level 
of  tho  Bridgewater  Canal  at  Manchester. 
Inese  are  stubborn  and  very  serious  facts. 
I ho  problem  involved  is  to  cut  a ship  canal, 
as  regularly  as  can  be  done,  to  replace  some 
thirty  miles  of  winding  river,— the  section  of  the 
ground  being  as  above  indicated  with  reference 
to  the  water  level.  Such  a cut,  if  effected,  will 
be  quite  without  precedent.  The  twelve  miles 
ot  the  improvement  of  the  Tees,  the  fifteen 
mdes  of  the  improvement  of  the  Time  (as  high 
as  Blaydon),  and  the  twenty-one  miles  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Clyde,  while  they  have 
deepened  tho  channels  of  those  rivers  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  ascent  of  vessels  drawing  20  ft  of 
water  have  not  affected  the  high-wator  level  at 
Stockton,  at  Newcastle,  or  at  Glasgow,  by  more 
than  a few  inches.  To  sink  the  water  level  at  a 
P™***  bF  61  ft->  ^ dig  a bed  for  a depth 
ot  -2  ft.  below  that  level,  and  to  keep  the  channel 
clear  when  formed,  are  matters  as  yet  un- 
attempted. 

We  trust  that  the  enterprising  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Manchester  will  insist  on 
navmg  these  engineering  points  made  clear 


and  plain  before  they  finally  commit  themselves 
to  so  serious  an  undertaking.  We  feel  the 
more  bound  to  give  this  caution  from  the 
reference  made  in  the  pamphlet  to  the  cases  of 
the  Tyne  and  of  the  Clyde,  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Tees,  wo  have  shown  to  bo  wholly 
irrelevant.  Nor  is  the  cutting  of  the  canal  the 
whole  of  the  affair.  Dock  accommodation  must 
be  provided  in  order  to  render  tho  canal  of  any 
use  when  made.  The  experience  of  Liverpool, 
ns  well  as  that  of  Glasgow,  points  to  tho  rule  of 
allowing  from  50  acres  to  66  acres  of  wet  dock 
for  every  million  tons  of  shipping.  At  Liver- 
pool, where  the  tonnage  of  vessels  in  1881 
amounted  7,893,948  tons,  the  area  of  the  wet 
docks  open,  or  in.  course  of  construction  in 
1878,  was  525  acres,  with  a lineal  quayage  of 
33  miles,  and  Liverpool  is  at  this  moment 
crying  out  for  want  of  dock  space  for  its 
trade ! In  Glasgow,  in  1881,  it  is  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  above  cited,  that  there  were 
153  acres  of  harbour,  for  a total  tonnage  en- 
tered of  3,057,533  tons.  Tho  excavation  of 
wet  docks  to  a depth  of  80  ft.  and  more  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  the  construction  of 
roads  and  approaches,  is  a colossal  task.  Acre 
for  acre  it  must  cost  much  more  to  purchase 
land  and  excavate  docks  at  Manchester,  than 
it  has  done  to  reclaim  dock  area  from  the 
Mersey,  or  its  shores,  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head. When  to  this  wo  add  the  cost  of  raising 
the  entire  tonnage  imported  by  as  much  as  from 
80  ft.  to  100  ft.  from  the  new  quays  to  tho  streets 
of  Manchester,  it  is  clear  that  even  bringing 
the  tidal  flow  to  Hunt’s  Bank  would  by  no  means 
free  the  traffic  from  serious  cost. 

How  far  tho  projectors  of  the  canal  feel 
themselves  in  a position  to  take  possession  of 
the  channel  of  the  Irwell,  with  or  without  tho 
assent  of  the  Navigation  Company,  we  have  no 
hint  given  by  the  promoters  of  the  ship  canal. 
A long  experience  of  Parliamentary  warfare 
does  not  lead  us  to  judge  that  this  will  be  alto- 
gether plain  sailing.  But  when  we  weigh 
maturely  tho  fact  of  the  levels,  when  we  look 
at  the  long  level  obtained  by  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  after  ascending  its  great  water  ladder  at 
Runcorn,  when  we  look  at  the  sinuous  course  of 
the  Irwell,  and  measure  its  fall  and  its  flow,  we 
cannot  help  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a safer 
as  well  as  a more  economical  plan  for  Man- 
chester to  set  her  shoulders  to  the  task  of  open- 
ing and  improving,  or,  if  necessary,  duplicating, 
tho  existing  route  for  a well-ordered  canal  navi- 
gation, than  to  attempt,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  the  larger  task.  With  the  two  canals 
free  and  open,  we  think  transport  would  be 
effected  from  the  sea  to  Manchester  in  as  cheap 
a mode  as  can  bo  desired.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  dock  dues  and  town  dues  of  Liverpool  come 
to  nearly  2s.  6d.  per  ton  on  shipping.  True. 
But  a Manchester  dock,  being  more  costly  than 
a Liverpool  dock,  would  ultimately  prove 
heavier  in  its  charges.  It  may  be  said,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  ask,  and 
another  to  obtain,  and  that  the  two  canals,  the 
owners  of  which  refused  to  make  returns  of  the 
traffic  to  Parliament  in  1870,  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  managers  with  whom  it  is  impracticable 
to  make  terms.  But  would  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  these  people  to  make  a much  more 
effective  opposition  to  a scheme  for  lowering 
the  whole  channol  of  the  Irwell  to  so  great  a 
depth,  than  to  any  well-organised  effort  for 
compelling  them  to  do  what  Parliament  gave 
them  powers  in  tho  trust  that  they  would  do  ? * * 

We  take  the  warmest  interest  in  any  noble 
public  work.  We  are  convinced  of  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  the  improvement  of  tidal 
rivers.  The  tonnage  of  the  Clyde  was  732,327 
tons  in  1831.  It  was  3,057,533  tons  in  1881. 
The  tonnage  of  the  Tyne  ports  rose  from 
3,196,781  tons  in  1861,  to  5,968,886  tons  in  1881. 
But  the  question,  on  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  form  a judgment,  but  on  which  we  wish  to 
see  a good  deal  more  light  thrown  than  at 
present  is  visible,  is,  will  such  a wide  and  deeply 
sunk  cut  form  really  the  best  and  cheapest 
communication  between  the  sea  and  Man- 
chester ? As  at  present  advised,  we  doubt  it. 
And  even  if  it  were  so  for  Manchester  herself, 

* Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  publication  of  the 

draft  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  shows  that 

both  the  majority  and  the  minority  of  that  committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Railway  Commission  shall  be  empowered  to 
grant  through  rates  on  canals,  notwithstanding  any  arrange- 
ments to  the  contrary,  and  to  enforce  tho  same,  to  the 
abolition  of  charges  used  in  order  to  impede  canal  trans- 
port. If  this  he  done,  Manchester,  by  following  our  sug- 
gestion, will  at  once  command  the  cheapest  mode  of  trans- 
port from  the  sea  (subject  to  further  improrement),  with- 
out having  to  enter  on  so  serious  a Parliamentary  struggle 
as  the  project  of  a low-level  canal  would  certainly  originate. 
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how  for  the  5,500,000  of  population  within  a 
radius  of  forty  miles  ? Rather,  it  seems  to  us, 
if  Liverpool  be  unreasonable,  take  advantage  of 
the  rising  activity  of  Garston, — rather  utilise 
some  of  the  sandy  estuary  of  the  Mersey, 
which,  between  Oglet  and  Ellesmere  Docks,  is 
three  miles  wide.  Rather  follow  Brindley’s 
lead,  and  make  a second  Bridgewater  Canal,  with 
its  long  level  pound,  attained  by  a high  flight 
of  locks,  and  thus  carry  to  Manchester,  as  you 
will  cany  further  inland  through  and  from 
Manchester,  than  attempt  to  turn  an  inland 
capital  into  a seaport,  without  much  more 
distinct  proof,  not  only  of  the  feasibility,  but  of 
the  economy,  of  such  an  enterprise,  than  as  yet 
we  have  seen, — we  will  not  say  to  be  offered, 
but  to  be  dreamed  of  as  requisite. 

Our  one  object  is,  that  Manchester  should 
have  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  of  communica- 
tion with  the  sea.  It  is  as  possible  to  ascertain 
what  that  would  be,  regarded  as  a scientific 
question,  now,  as  after  spending  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  Parlia- 
mentary contests.  What  we  urge,  therefore, 
is  simply  this.  Let  Manchester  take  the  best 
advice  on  this  vital  point. 


THE  OAK  IN  HISTORY,  ART,  AND 
HANDICRAFT. 

The  oak  in  literature,  art,  and  handicraft 
would  form  a delightfully  instructive  mono- 
graph. Indeed,  confined  to  any  one  of  these 
departments,  the  oak  and  its  useful  varieties 
and  belongings  would  furnish  ample  materials 
for  treatment  poetically,  artistically,  and  con- 
structionally. We  might  begin  with  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  or  Homer,  and  not  end  with 
Evelyn  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Our  pur- 
pose, however,  is  not  merely  to  pile  up  heaps  of 
acorns  or  stack  sheaves  of  oak  prunings  and 
cuttings,  but  to  illustrate  our  subject  with  some 
of  the  best  examples  and  applications  that  the 
minds  of  the  ages  afford  in  relation  to  our 
theme.  The  oak  symbolises,  or  has  been  made 
to  symbolise,  much  by  the  common  consent  of 
mankind,  and  its  literature,  after  6,000  years, 
is  a still  welling  and  refreshing  fount,  not  only 
of  poetic  inspiration  but  artistic  suggestive- 
ness. Fecundity,  tenacity,  durability  are  illus- 
trated in  its  growth  as  a tree,  and  strength, 
with  versatility  of  application  to  artistic  and 
economical  uses,  as  a plant  and  a timber. 
Throughout  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  frequent  mention  of  the  oak,  both  in  respect 
to  worship  in  groves  of  these  trees,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  early  uses  of  the 
oak  as  a symbolical  plant  or  a convertible  timber 
for  economical  ends  and  purposes.  It  would 
scarcely  serve  any  practical  aims  to  enumerate 
in  detail  these  Scriptural  allusions,  but  their 
indication  as  we  pass  on  may  suggest  to  other 
writers  a useful  subject  for  research, — students, 
for  instance,  in  Biblical  archaeology.  In  these 
Scriptural  allusions  to  the  oak,  it  is,  after  all, 
difficult  to  conclude  whether  the  words  in  many 
cases  are  used  metaphorically  or  literally,  or 
whether  trees,  or  men  of  the  qualities  or  charac- 
teristics of  the  oak,  are  to  be  understood.  At 
the  same  time,  the  historic  facts  remain,  that  the 
oak  was  an  important  plant  and  timber  from 
the  earliest  date,  and  has  so  continued  through 
every  change  of  society  and  manner  to  our  own 
times.  Not  only  in  connexion  with  building, 
but  with  shipbuilding  and  other  crafts,  do  the 
Biblical  writers  deal.  The  ships  of  Tarshish 
and  the  oars  of  the  barks  of  Tyre  are  clearly 
spoken  of  ; but,  according  to  Ezekiel,  the  oars 
of  the  latter  were  made  of  the  oaks  of  Baslian. 
Some  of  our  translators  have  rendered  it  firs, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  region  of  Bashan 
beyond  the  Jordan  was  celebrated  for  its  great 
abundance  of  oak-trees.  But  we  must  not  be 
tempted  to  note  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
oak  and  the  incidents  with  the  tree  in  Scripture 
from  Genesis  onward. 

Coming  to  profane  history,  ancient  writers 
mention  four  species  of  the  oak  in  Macedonia ; 
north  of  Greece  the  whole  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  oaks,  and  those  Chaonian  acorns, 
of  which  special  mention  is  made, — Chaonii 
patres  glandes, — were  the  produce  of  Epirus, 
which  was  ornamented  by  the  woods  of  Dodona. 
Pliny  may  be  consulted  for  sundry  interesting 
allusions  to  the  oak.  Civic  wreaths  or  crowns 
were  made  of  this  plant,  and  students  of  classic 
history  are  aware  of  the  estimation  in  which 
these  wreaths  were  held.  Before  the  harvest, 
husbandmen  performed  the  rites  of  Ceres, 
crowned  with  oaken  chaplets.  In  the  Eleu- 


sinian  mysteries,  boughs  of  oak  were  carried, 
and  wreaths  of  oak  worn  at  the  feasts  were 
intended  to  commemorate  the  time  when 
agriculture  commenced.  The  oak  was  wor- 
shipped as  a divinity  out  of  respect'  to  the 
original  food  of  men.  The  Greeks  were  wont 
to  swear  by  the  oak,  and  betimes  by  the  shade 
of  it.  A Greek  proverb  expressed  age  and 
experience  when  it  spoke  of  such-and-such  a 
man  having  eaten  of  the  acorns  of  Jupiter. 
As  to  acorn  food,  Lucretius  has  it, — “ Gland- 
iferas  inter  curabant  corpora  quercus.”  Boughs 
with  acorns  cai*ried  in  marriage  ceremonies 
were  emblems  of  fecundity;  and  Hecate  is 
described  by  Sophocles  crowned  with  oak- 
leaves  and  serpents. 

In  accepting  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  literally,  as  regards  man’s  entrance 
into  the  field  of  worldly  life  and  labour,  it 
seems  remarkable  how  comparatively  soon  he 
was  enabled  to  make  a choice  of  materials  for 
the  most  fitting  ends  and  purposes.  Choice  in 
the  region  of  practical  wants  naturally  occurs 
through  comparison  and  experience  of  what  has 
been  used  before.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  connexion  with  the  arts  and  handicrafts. 
Men  use  what  their  predecessors  have  used  and 
found  to  answer.  At  a very  early  date  in  the  age 
of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  oak,  the  cedar,  and 
some  other  timber-trees  were  selected  for  sundry 
artistic  and  handicraft  uses.  The  selection  of 
certain  oft-mentioned  woods  need  not  be  the 
result  of  any  inspiration  or  even  intuitive  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  early  dwellers  upon 
earth  in  Biblical  times.  If  the  chief  personages 
whose  patriarchal  ages  are  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ  lived  the  full  term  of  years  literally  put 
down  to  them,  it  must  be  granted  they  had  in 
most  instances  ample  time,  indeed,  to  know  the 
building  and  other  qualities  of  the  oak  and 
other  woods ; for  many  of  the  patriarchs  must 
have  long  outlived  the  oak  and  the  cedar. 
Apart  in  many  matters,  we  find  from  the 
earliest  time  a good  choice  was  made,  and  the 
industrial  substances  and  materials  chosen  still 
obtain  in  one  form  or  another  after  thousands  of 
generations.  In  the  early  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  agriculture  we  find  the  wood  of  the 
oak  was  pressed  into  service.  The  handle  of 
the  primitive  plough,  as  described  by  Hesiod, 
was  made  of  common  oak,  and  the  share-beam 
of  the  evergreen  oak.  In  the  plough  of  Virgil, 
however,  we  have  the  handle  of  elm.  In  our 
modern  British  plough, — that  is,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  iron  plough, — oak,  ash,  and 
elm,  and,  indeed,  other  woods,  were  used 
accoi'ding  to  local  circumstances  and  i-esoixrces. 
The  relative  durability  of  the  oak  and  larch  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  in  modern  times  we 
find  the  Old  Masters  divided  in  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  most  fitting  wood  for  their  art 
purposes.  Both  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools 
painted  upon  tablets  of  wood.  Raffaelle,  it 
would  appear,  preferred  the  larch.  We  have 
examined  some  of  those  old  painted-upon  panel- 
lings, and,  where  lai'ge,  they  appear  to  have  been 
well  jointed  (fi-om  a back  view),  and  where  not 
clamped  or  seemed  at  the  ends,  had  otherwise 
their  widths  tongued  or  dowelled  together.  We 
have  also  examined  some  very  old  large  screens, 
the  material  painted  upon  being  oak  of  darkcolour, 
the  paintings  in  one  or  two  instances  being 
attributed  to  an  Old  Master.  Here,  too,  the 
jointing  appeared  as  good  as  could  be  wished, 
and  in  general  characteristics  the  wood  woi-k- 
manship  was  like  the  former. 

In  quoting  Vitruvius  we  may  cite  him  in  con- 
nexion with  Evelyn,  who  advises  the  industrious 
in  “Sylva  ” to  consult  the  whole  tenth  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  the  old  architect  in  respect 
to  the  growth  of  the  oak  and  the  quality  of  the 
climate  best  suited  to  its  cultivation.  Very  hot, 
or  excessively  cold,  climates,  according  to  our 
authority,  are  not  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  tree.  Evelyn  himself  was  of  opinion  that 
while  the  Venetians  had  excellent  oak,  neither 
that  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  places 
mentioned  were  comparable  to  English,  or, 
shall  we  say,  British  oak.  Evelyn  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  allusion  to  the  oak  as  well  as  to  other 
native  trees  ; and  if  it  be  desired  to  quote  some 
well-known  Classic  authors  at  second  hand,  it 
may  be  done  through  the  pages  of  the  genial 
author  of  “ Sylva.”  “ To  enumerate  now,”  says 
this  writer,  “ the  incomparable  uses  of  oak  were 
needless ; but  so  precious  was  the  esteem  of  it, 
that  of  old  there  was  an  express  law  amongst 
the  twelve  tables  concerning  the  very  gathering 
of  the  acorns,  though  they  should  be  fallen  in 
another  man’s  ground.”  The  ancient  ship- 
wrights or  barque-builders  did  not  invariably 


build  their  vessels  of  oak,  but  often  selected  fir, 
beech,  and  alder.  For  piling  and  foundation 
purposes,  and  for  uses  under  water,  the  oak  was 
considered  by  ancient  users  and  authors  a most 
lasting  timber.  Theophrastus  observes  that  the 
oak,  buried  under  water,  never  decays,  and  that 
in  rivers  and  lakes  vessels  are  made  of  it ; but 
he  adds  that  in  the  sea  it  grows  rotten.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  ships  of  the  ancients  being  built 
of  oak;  and  Sophocles,  in  “ Philoctetes,”  uses 
the  term  which  may  be  translated  as  “ oak- 
framed  navy.”  We  may  have  our  doubts 
about  some  of  the  statements  qf  Pliny  in 
respect  to  natural  history,  but  still  he 
is  entitled  to  be  quoted  as  a Classic,  if 
not  always  on  the  score  of  exact  descrip- 
tion. On  the  shores  of  the  Cauchian  Sea, 
according  to  this  author,  oak  grew  in  the 
greatest  exuberance,  — “ Maxima  aviditate  n a- 
scendi.”  These  oaks,  we  are  told,  undermined 
by  the  waves,  and  propelled  by  the  winds, 
carried  off  vast  islands  in  their  interwoven  reots. 
And  he  goes  on  to  relate  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  fleet  in  their  encounter  with  these 
floating  islands.  Here  are,  indeed,  suggestions 
for  geologists  and  hunters  after  themes  anent 
early  colonisation  from  East  to  West.  Else- 
where Pliny  speaks  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
oaks  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  The  description 
is,  indeed,  more  than  enthusiastic.  These 
gigantic  oaks,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ unaffected 
by  ages  and  co-eval  with  the  world  by  a destiny 
almost  immortal,  exceeds  all  wonder.  Omitting 
other  circumstances  which  might  not  gain  belief, 
it  is  well  known  that  hills  are  raised  up  by  the 
encounter  of  the  jostling  roots ; or  where  the 
earth  may  not  have  followed,  the  arches, 
struggling  with  each  other,  are  elevated  to  the 
very  branches,  are  curved,  as  it  were,  into  wide 
gateways,  able  to  transmit  whole  troops  of 
horse.”  These  must  have  been  grand  primeval 
forest  oaks,  in  sooth,  fit  abodes  for  the  mystic 
Druids,  and  their  weird  worship. 

In  Caesar  and  other  authorities  there  are 
accounts  of  the  extent  and  productions  of  this 
Hercynian  forest.  A modern  naturalist,  Ray, 
mentions  an  oak  in  Westphalia  which  served  for 
a citadel.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  oak, 
its  associations  and  uses  as  a tree  and  a timber 
in  British  history  from  an  early  date.  Shake- 
peare,  who  has  scarcely  left  aught  untouched, 
notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  venerable  oak 
still  standing  erect  as  monarch  of  the  woods, 
though  with  crest  leafless, — 

“ High  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.” 

Like  the  oak,  in  sooth,  man  shows  the  fulness 
of  his  years  by  withering  atop.  The  great 
dramatist  has  immortalised  the  venerable  tree 
of  Windsor  Forest  (or  perhaps  a predecessoi*) , 
known  as  “ Herne’s  Oak.”  There  are  many  his- 
toric British  oaks,  among  them  the  Royal  oak 
in  which  Charles  II.  concealed  himself  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester;  and,  much  farther 
back,  the  oak  in  the  New  Forest  (or  rather  old 
forest),  near  which  William  Rufus  was  shot  by 
Walter  Tyrrel.  The  Cowthorpe  oak,  which 
stood  near  Westerley,  is  engraved  in  Hunter’s 
“ Evelyn.”  This  was  a gigantic  tree.  Within 
3 ft.  of  the  earth,  it  measured  16  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, and  close  to  the  ground  26  yards ; 
its  height  was  about  80  ft.,  and  its  principal 
limb  extended  16  yards  from  the  bole.  The  Green- 
dale  Oak,  of  Welbeck-lane,  was  another  large 
oak  in  its  prime.  There  are  two  views  of  it  in 
Hunter’s  “ Evelyn.”  At  1 ft.  high  it  measured 
33  ft.  1 in.  ; at  2 ft.,  28  ft.  5 in. ; and  at  6 ft., 
25  ft.  7 in.  The  Boddington  oak,  mentioned  by 
the  same  authority,  greatly  exceeded  the  two 
former  in  dimensions.  The  central  oak  of  a num- 
ber was  the  peculiar  object  of  veneration  in  the 
British  islands  in  early  times  as  well  as  in 
Eastern  nations.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the 
ancient  Mona,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
dug  up  great  trunks  of  oak,  supposed  by  some 
historians  to  be  the  relics  of  the  holy  groves  of 
the  Druids.  In  the  Irish  bogs  whole  trunks  of 
oak  trees  are  often  excavated,  not  singly  but  in 
numbers,  and  also  the  trunks  of  yew  and  fir.  A 
chemical  action  through  the  constituents  of  the 
bog  has  in  process  of  long  years  changed  the 
colour  of  the  oak  to  a deep  black.  The 
raising  of  this  bog-timber,  through  turf 
or  peat-cutting  operations,  has  for  a num- 
ber of  years  past  given  rise  to  new  indus- 
tries, and  the  application  of  the  timber 
to  sundry  ornamental  and  economical  uses. 
Of  the  thi-ee  general  kinds  of  bog  timber 
found, — fir,  birch,  and  bog, — the  former  is  so 
impregnated  with  resinous  material,  or  the 
natural  turpentine  of  the  tree,  that  a splinter 
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of  it  burns  like  a candle,  and  is  used  by  the 
turf-cutters  and  peasantry  for  such.  Indeed, 
the  chemical  changes  effected  in  the  submerged 
wood  would  point  to  its  evolution  in  distant 
time  in  the  form  of  bituminous  coal.  Bog  oak 
ornaments  in  the  jewelry  and  fancy  trades  have 
obtained  for  many  years,  and,  with  gold  and 
silver  settings,  these  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment have  had  a fair  sale,  particularly  in  the 
sister  kingdom  and  America.  A great  variety 
of  ornamental  household  articles  are  made  out 
of  bog  yew  and  bog  oak.  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  bogs  of  Ireland  wero 
primaeval  forests.  Their  conversion  from 
swamp  or  forest  dates  from  an  unfix  able  period, 
far  back  in  the  misty  region  of  space.  The 
Druids  of  Pagan  Ireland,  or  those  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  lacked 
not  oak  groves  or  forests  for  seclusion,  council, 
or  worship.  England,  too,  for  long  centuries 
was  a thickly-wooded  one,  and  oak  forests  were 
plentiful.  Before  the  introduction  of  coal,  or 
rather  before  its  use,  the  woods  and  forests 
were  to  a great  extent  despoiled,  and  the  timber 
cut  down  for  fuel.  Valuable  oak,  as  well  as 
other  native  timber,  suffered  the  common  lot. 
fci  ven  after  the  advent  of  coal  raising,  but  before 
its  general  use,  our  oak  and  other  forest  timber 
was  made  nse  of  for  smelting  purposes,  cut 
down  by  wholesale  in  order  to  prepare  the 
needed  charcoal.  In  Ireland  also  in  her  early 
iron-making  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century 
large  districts  of  \yoods,  oak  and  other  trees, 
perished  for  smelting  purposes,  and  when  oak 
or  other  timber  was  no  longer  obtainable  save 
at  a great  cost  these  native  smelting  works  had 
to  be  given  up.  Mining  energy  and  chemical 
science  were  both  wanted  for  the  utilisation  of 
other  native  resources,  but  the  time  was  not 
ripe. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  British,  and 
particularly  of  Mediaeval,  building,  carpentry, 
joinery,  carving,  and  furniture  work,  the  oak, 
native  and  foreign,  plays  a conspicuous  part. 
We  need  not  dilate  on  its  masterly  and  work- 
manlike use  in  our  old  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Wo  see  it  in  the  design,  the  construction,  and 
the  execution  of  those  marvellous  open-timbered 
roofs,  and  in  the  deft,  angelic,  saintly,  humanised, 
agonising,  and  grotesque  carvings  and  expres- 
sive adjuncts  that  accompany  them.  As  nature 
and  human  nature  under  the  living  tree  corn- 
named,  so  the  oak  still,  though  felled  and  framed 
iuto  a ribbed  embodiment,  spoke  of  a creation, 
power,  and  purpose,  because  embracing  much 
of  the  genius  and  art  and  the  living  handiwork 
of  a God-serving  man.  The  germinating  acorn 
might  no  longer  quicken,  no  green  foliage 
might  be  seen,  but  there  was  still  a perennial 
fount  of  inspiration  in  the  children  of  the 
craftsman’s  brain,  and  the  faces,  forms,  flowers, 
and  fruitage  which  his  dexterous  skill  flung 
richly  about  or  interweaved  into  a proportional 
and  harmonised  whole.  In  castle  and  mansion  it 
was  still  the  same.  The  oak  of  the  adjacent  forest 
or  manorial  plantations  oft  supplied  the  wants 
of  tho  family  mansion  and  the  requisites  of 
husbandry.  Tho  oak  that  contributed  the 
roof  and  panelling  of  the  dwelling  was  in  part 
utilised  for  tho  needs  of  the  farm.  Tho  acorns 
not  only  fed  the  swine,  nor  were  the  leaves 
collected  merely  for  bedding-out  manure,  but 
were  made  to  yield  a dye,  as  the  bark  itself  a 
tanning  ingredient.  Chemistry  might  be  young 
in  these  old  times,  but  thrift,  sagacity,  and 
common  sense  made  up  a compound  of  simple 
yet  valuable  domestic  knowledge,  which  modem 
fashion  has  unfortunately  nearly  scattered  to 
the  winds.  We  lean  upon  a reed  too  often  in 
many  ways  in  these  later  days,  instead  of,  like 
our  predecessors,  relying  upon  an  oak,  and,  oak- 
like, tenaciously  clinging  to  and  embracing  what 
should  constitute  our  lasting  support  through 
life.  The  oak  has  given  proverbs  and  maxims 
many  to  our  language,  as  it  has  given  sub- 
jects in  all  ages  to  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  “ The  wooden  (oaken)  walls  of 
England,”  carried  proverbial  “hearts  of  oak  ” ; 
so  in  naval  as  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, the  oak,  in  symbolism  and  reality,  is 
everlastingly  incorporated. 

In  respect  to  wood  sculpture,  we  have  reliable 
evidence  that  the  oak  and  sundry  other  hard 
woods  were  used  by  tho  ancients  and  many  statues 
of  deities  and  other  worthies  were  sculptured  or 
carved.  Pausanias,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient 
authors  may  be  consulted  on  thesubject.  In  more 
modern  days  Felibien  mentions  a French  artist 
at  Florence,  who  executed  sundry  statues  in 
wood.  This  wood-sculptor’s  name  was  Janni, 
and  one  of  his  statues,  “ St.  Roque,”  was  con- 


sidered by  Vasari  as  a marvellous  production. 
This  artist’s  creations  in  wood  were  said,  in 
style  and  finish,  to  equal  marble.  Although 
tho  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons  is  credited 
with  having  created  a school  of  carvers  in 
England,  good  wood-carving  was  executed  in 
these  islands  long  before  the  time  of  Gibbons. 
He  certainly  gave  a great  impulse  to  the  art  of 
wood-carving,  and  many  specimens  of  his  art 
in  connexion  with  the  churches  and  mansions 
of  his  great  patron,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  show 
remarkable  grace  and  freedom,  with  appro- 
priateness in  tho  grouping  and  treatment  of  his 
subjects.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
of  our  old  stone-carvers  also  occasionally 
manipulated  in  wood.  The  artists  in  marble, 
oolite,  and  other  lime  and  free  stones  have  in 
some  instances  operated  on  wood  with  much 
spirit  and  freedom,  and  no  wonder  need  be 
expressed  at  their  success,  although  a wood- 
cutting tool  needs  a different  handling  to  that 
of  the  stone-cutting  instrument.  There  are 
some  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  wood- 
carvers  of  the  Flemish  school  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  in  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kil- 
mainham,  Dublin,  — a building  credited  to 
Wren, — examples  in  oak  of  the  work  of  Grin- 
ling Gibbons  are  to  be  seen.  Two  classes  of 
old  wood-carvers  obtained  for  long  years  in 
England, — the  house  and  the  ship  carvers ; 
but  since  tho  advent  of  iron  shipbuilding  the 
glory  of  the  latter  school  has  faded.  The  figure- 
heads, marine  deities,  ropings,  mouldings,  and 
other  somewhat  coarse  but  elaborate  carvings 
in  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  are  no  longer  executed.  Since  the  first 
decado  of  the  present  century  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decline  and  contraction  in  ship-carving. 
Those  who  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
monthly  periodical  literature  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century  need  not  be  informed 
of  the  intense  interest  that  was  manifested  in 
timber  shipbuilding,  its  improvement,  and  the 
growth  and  quality  of  the  oak  of  the  British 
islands.  A legion  of  essays,  treatises,  pam- 
phlets, and  letters  flooded  the  market.  In  look- 
ing back  through  this  buried  mass  of  corre- 
spondence and  naval  architectural  literature, 
few  could  ever  conclude  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  writers  that  half  a century  later  would 
render  the  most  of  their  suggestions  and  dog- 
matic statements  of  little  avail.  The  naval 
victories  of  Nelson  kept  the  national  mind 
aroused,  and  acorn  planting  and  sapling  trans- 
planting and  the  bending  of  young  oaks  in 
coppices  into  compact  shapes  for  future  ship- 
building went  bravely  on. 

Some  of  the  more  special  characteristics 
of  the  oak  in  regard  to  qualities  and  application, 
more  particularly  in  relation  to  building,  car- 
pentry, and  enduring  handicraft,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a concluding  paper. 


CORK  CATHEDRAL. 

During  the  last  week  of  the  past  month 
another  stage  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Fin 
Barre,  Cork.  By  the  addition  of  three  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  one  in  the  ambulatory,  the  entire  of  the 
beautiful  series  of  coloured'  glass  in  both  tran- 
septs, ambulatory,  nave,  aisles,  and  clearstory 
of  the  latter  is  now  completed.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  seventy-four  windows  in  position, 
comprising  145  subjects  or  illustrations,  chiefly 
relating  to  tho  Creation  and  tho  Fall  of  Man,  his 
redemption,  final  judgment,  and  the  glory  of  the 
future  state  in  a temple  “ not  made  with  hands.” 
Ihe  last  of  those  placed  in  the  nave  aisle  are 
memorials  to  the  late  Lieut.  Melville  of  the 
24th  Regiment,  who  was  killed  at  Isandula, 
South  Africa:  the  subject  is  the  death  of  Abel 
by  his  brother  Cain.  In  the  ambulatory,  the 
last  and  final  window  represents  scenes  from 
the  apocalyptic  vision  of  St.  John.  In  the  top 
compartment  our  Lord  is  represented  in  glory, 
having  a two-edged  sword  proceeding  out  of  his 
mouth  ; in  his  right  hand  are  the  seven  stars,  in 
the  other  the  orb;  in  the  bottom  panel  are  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks,  each  differing  in 
colour  and  design.  In  the  centre  panel  are  the 
Evangelistic  symbols  surrounding  an  open  book, 
on  which  aro  the  Greek  letters  A £2,— Christ 
the  Alpha  and  Omega, — the  great  subject  and 
theme  of  the  artist.  It  is  a memorial  to  the 
gifted  architect  of  tho  cathedral,  Wm.  Burges, 
A.R.A.,  and  has  been  the  gift  of  his  father! 
Though  not  intended,  there  is  a fitting  suitability 
in  the  sentiment  of  these  paintings.  The  car- 


toons were  painted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  and 
they  were  all  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Saunders 
& Co.,  with  their  successors  in  trade,  Messrs. 
Worrall  & Co.,  Endell-street,  London. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  NEW 

HOUSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  IMPERL1L 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  10th  inst.  was  the  final  term  fixed  for  tho 
sending  in  of  the  competitive  drawings  for  the 
new  Imperial  Parliament  IIouso  of  Germany, 
and  by  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  on  the  date  in 
question,  being  the  last  moment  for  the  recep- 
tion of  designs  in  this  competition,  the  commit- 
tee found  that  no  fewer  than  196  competitors 
had  handed  in  their  papers  in  time.  The  very 
last  of  the  rival  drawings  in  fact  only  reached 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  five  minutes 
before  the  hour  when  the  competition  closed. 
The  committee  which  has  to  adjudge  the  prizes, 
has  had  the  whole  of  the  drawings  suitably  hung, 
and  is  engaged  now  in  examining  them.  Tho 
decision  of  the  committee  will  be  taken,  and 
the  premiums  awarded  before  the  public  are 
admitted  to  view  tho  collection.  The  Berlin 
papers  state  that  thcro  are  some  very  remark- 
able designs  among  the  number,  and  that  the 
stylo  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
draughtsmen  is  the  Renaissance. 

A large  number  of  architects  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  from  the  German  speak- 
ing parts  of  Austria  and  Switzerland,  are 
expected  at  Berlin  when  the  committee  announce 
their  decision  and  admit  the  public  to  view  the 
collection  of  competitive  works.  The  flourishing 
Society  of  Architects  of  Berlin  contemplate 
giving  the  visitors  a festive  reception  in  their 
splendid  club-house,  which  has  recently  been 
re-decorated  by  Herr  Prcll,  tho  artist. 


THE  FALLING-  MOUNTAIN  AT  ELM. 

The  news  of  another  catastrophe  at  Elm,  in 
Switzerland,  appears  in  the  Continental  papers 
of  the  past  week.  Fortunately,  the  new  acci- 
dent was  not  accompanied  by  the  disasters  which 
befel  the  village  in  question,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fall  of  part  of  the  mountain  last  autumn. 
On  the  12th  of  September  last,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  most  of  tho  village  of  Elm  was 
destroyed  by  a mountain  slip,  such  as  had  never 
occurred  in  Switzerland  since  the  fall  of  the 
Rossberg,  near  Goldau,  in  1806.  At  Elm  there 
were  eighty  buildings  completely  destroyed,  and 
114  lives  lost.  Herr  Heim,  who  examined 
the  Risikopf  shortly  after  the  catastrophe,  states 
that  the  piece  of  tho  mountain  which  fell  mea- 
sured upwards  of  1,200  ft.  across.  The  stream 
of  rock  and  rubbish  left  after  tho  fall  in  the 
valley  was  a mile  long,  and  from  900  ft.  to 
1,200  ft.  in  width,  while  the  area  it  covered  was 
about  570,000  square  metres.  There  were 
several  blocks  of  rock  weighing  upwards  of 
3,000  tons  hurled  down  into  the  valley  from  a 
height  of  1,800  ft. ; and  the  total  quantity  of 
rock  and  earth  which  fell  was  estimated  at  from 
15,000,000  tons  to  20,000,000  tons.  The  geo- 
logical _ character  of  the  mountain  at  Elm  is 
varied,  one  portion  consisting  of  limestone,  and 
another  of  sandstone,  while,  in  add  it  ion,  there  were 
layers  of  marl  and  slate  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
formation.  The  inhabitants  of  Elm  had  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  quarry  ing  t he  better  and  harder 
portions  of  this  slate.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
they  had  for  years  been  blasting  and  removing 
the  softer  and  comparatively  valueless  portions 
of  the  slate,  so  that  the  side  of  the  mountain 
above  the  village  was  completely  honeycombed 
with  galleries.  This  undermining  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  fact,  had  a great  deal  to  do  in  bringing 
about  the  calamity.  After  the  great  fall  of 
September  last  year,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  there  was  still  a large  portion  of  the  Risi- 
kopf in  a dangerous  condition.  With  some 
difficulty  a cannon  was  got  into  position,  later 
in  the  autumn,  and  for  many  days  a bombard- 
ment was  kept  up  at  tho  crumbling  hillside, 
with  a view  to  bring  it  down  ; but  without 
success.  It  was  last  winter  predicted  that 
within  a few  months  that  portion  of  the  Risikopf 
west  of  the  first  fall  would  be  sure  to  come 
down,  bringing  with  it  a mass  of  rock  and 
earth  nearly  three  million  tons  in  weight.  In 
the  worst  case  the  predicted  fall  would  sweep 
away  that  part  of  the  village  of  Elm  which 
escaped  last  September. 

As  we  have  above  intimated,  the  slip  which 
had  been  so  clearly  foreseen  has  at  length  taken 
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place,  though  its  dimensions  proved  but  trifling 
compared  with  what  has  yet  to  come.  It 
occurred  on  Saturday,  tho  10th  of  June.  Tho 
authorities  had  been  keeping  up  a regular 
series  of  measurements,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  and  how  fast  the  loose  part  of  the  moun- 
tain was  moving.  It  was  found  that  between  De- 
cember, 18S1,  and  May,  1882,  tho  upper  part  of 
the  Risikopf  had  slipped  70  centimetres  in  a 
downward  direction,  while  the  crack  which 
separated  tho  moving  part  of  the  mountain 
from  tho  rest  of  the  Risikopf  had  grown  nearly 
5 ft.  wider.  Fortunatoly,  tho  direction  of  the 
motion  was  rather  more  to  tho  cast  than  to- 
wards the  village  of  Elm.  Tho  top  of  the 
mountain  was  slowly  but  surely  separating 
itself  from  the  rest.  Between  the  30th  of  May 
and  the  12th  of  June  the  crevices  at  the  back  of 
tho  Risikopf  had  increased  their  width  by  6 to 
8 centimetres.  Tho  noise  of  the  moving  mass 
had  ceased  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  month  of  May  it  became  quite  per- 
ceptible again.  At  length,  at  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  a mass  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  largo  as  several  houses  in  one,  was 
•observed  first  slowly  to  bend  forward  and,  gra- 
dually accelerating  its  speed,  it  at  length  fell, 
taking  tho  direction  of  tho  hollow  which  had 
been  left  by  the  slip  of  last  September,  and 
finally  scattering  itself  over  the  debris  left  on 
that  occasion.  The  fall  was  again  accompanied 
by  a loud  crashing  noise,  which  was  clearly 
hoard  at  the  village  of  Matt,  some  miles  away. 
Many  thought  that  tho  whole  of  the  top  of  the 
Risikopf  had  come  down.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  separate  pieces  of  rock,  earth,  and 
stones  commenced  falling,  and  continued 
doing  so  through  the  night.  This  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  withdraw  from  the  village  until 
the  morning  when  tho  true  state  of  things 
could  be  ascertained.  Before  daybreak,  how- 
ever, the  loose  stones  and  earth  had  ceased 
falling,  and  when  daylight  came  it  was  seen 
that  notwithstanding  tho  mass  that  had 
fallen  thero  was  no  material  alteration  in 
the  general  shape  and  contour  of  the  Risi- 
.kopf.  On  the  following  two  days  the  mountain 
was  ascended  and  examined,  when  it  was  found 
that  a piece  of  the  mountain  of  several  thou- 
sand cubic  metres  on  the  east  side  had  fallen 
■eastward,  and  another  smaller  portion  on  the 
western  side  had  fallen  in  tho  direction  of  Elm. 
The  blocks  of  rock,  however,  had  not  fallen  as 
far  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  investigation 
was  that  the  quantity  which  fell  on  this  last 
occasion  hardly  amounts  to  one-hundredth  part 
of  that  portion  of  the  Risikopf  which  is  nearly 
ready  to  fall.  When  the  great  slip  takes  place, 
the  mass  which  will  come  down  will  immensely 
exceed  even  the  great  slip  of  last  September. 
Loose  stones  and  earth  are  now  incessantly 
falling,  and  the  catastrophe  may  take  place  at 
nny  moment.  It  is  found  that  the  entire  top  of 
tho  Risikopf  is  now  moving  etx  masse,  and  the 
result  of  all  the  observations  is  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  it  will  probably como  down  atone  time, 
or  in  two  or  three  parts  at  most.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  mountain  would  at  length  settle,  but 
this  hope  is  now  abandoned,  as,  since  the  winter, 
its  motion  has  been  constant.  It  is  not  yet 
possible  to  judge  whether  tho  fall  of  the  chief 
mass  will  be  towards  Elm  or  in  an  other  direc- 
tion. In  any  case,  every  day  is  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  most  tremendous  landslip  known 
in  Europe  for  generations  past.  Naturally,  the 
inhabitants  of  Elm  are  in  a constant  state  of 
trepidation.  In  order  to  hasten  the  final  cata- 
strophe, it  has  been  proposed  to  bombard  the 
lower  portion  of  tho  moving  mass  with  far 
heavier  artillery  than  that  which  was  employed 
before. 


The  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. 

—At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  chair,  the 
honorary  secretary,  Captain  F.  Petrie,  read  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total 
number  of  members  was  now  upwards  of  950, 
Professor  Pasteur  and  many  other  well-known 
men  of  science  having  joined  the  Society  in 
the  past  year,  during  which  papers  and  short 
communications  written  in  furtherance  of  the 
Society’s  objects,  — namely,  the  investiga- 
tion of  philosophical  and  scientific  ques- 
tions, especially  those  said  to  militate 
against  the  truth  of  Revelation,  — had  been 
contributed  by  several  scientific  men  at  home 
and  abroad. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this 
association  took  place  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Colmorc-row. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins,  who  presided,  proposed 
“ The  Birmingham  Architectural  Association,” 
and  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each  member 
of  tho  association  to  do  all  that  he  possibly 
could  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  association. 
Another  important  matter  which  he  trusted 
their  association  would  promote  was  one  that 
ho  was  reminded  of  by  a circumstance  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Buskin.  When  Mr.  Buskin’s 
“ Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  ” first  made  its 
appearance  and  astonished  the  world,  some  un- 
fortunate architect  wrote  to  the  papers  and  ex- 
pressed a strong  desire  that  Mr.  Buskin  had 
put  in  an  eighth  lamp,  and  that  was  the  lamp 
of  “making  a living.”  To  ensure  the  desired 
end,  tho  first  requisite  was  to  gain  the  entire 
confidence  of  their  clients  and  the  public.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  that  confidence  had  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  a few  black  sheep  who  had 
gained  profits  where  they  should  not  have  done. 
They  would  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public 
unless  that  practice  was  stopped. 

Tho  chairman  next  proposed  “ The  Profes- 
sion,” and  spoke  of  the  wonderful  change  which 
had  taken  place,  during  his  time,  in  the  public 
taste  as  affecting  styles  of  architecture.  He 
remembered  that  when  he  was  first  articled  the 
“Battle  of  Styles”  was  raging,  and  that  while 
some  pointed  to  tho  Post  Office  in  London  as 
the  purest  and  best  style,  others  pointed  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  For  domestic  architec- 
ture Barry’s  Italian  stylo  was  thought  to  be 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  had 
almost  arrived  at  finality.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  think  what  architecture  would  be 
in  twenty  years.  He  had  seen  during  his  con- 
nexion with  the  profession  the  predominance  for 
a time  of  Egyptian,  the  Moorish,  tho  Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  Romanesque,  Italian  Gothic, 
pure  English  Gothic,  free  adaptation  of  Gothic, 
and  the  style  of  Queen  Anne. 

Mr.  Henman,  in  responding,  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  subject  of  competitions  was  being 
placed  upon  a somewhat  better  footing,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  see  the  necessity  of  diplomas 
more  widely  recognised. 

Mr.  Dunn  proposed  “ The  Kindred  Arts,”  and 
referring  particularly  to  art  metal  work,  coupled 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Tonks, 
who  responded. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “ The  Honorary 
Members,”  “ The  Retiring  President  and  Com- 
mittee.” 


SALES  OF  SHARES  IN  VARIOUS  PUBLIC 
COMPANIES. 

VALUE  OF  GAS  SHARES. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousficld  held  a 
sale  of  shares  in  several  public  companies,  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard.  Amongst 
others  the  sale  included  500  10Z.  shares,  fully 
paid  up,  in  the  Lea  Bridge  District  Gas  Company, 
being  a fresh  issue,  under  the  statutory  powers 
of  the  company  for  increasing  the  capital.  It 
was  stated  that  the  purchasers  would  be  entitled 
to  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  7 per  cent.,  with  an 
advance  on  such  dividend  corresponding  with 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  supplied.  The 
particulars  announced  that  the  area  over  which 
the  company  had  powers  of  supply  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Walthamstow,  and  a 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Leyton,  in  both  of 
which  parishes  building  was  going  forward  at 
an  enormous  rate  with  a corresponding  great 
increase  of  population,  the  districts  having 
assumed  the  character  of  a metropolitan  suburb. 
There  was  a very  large  attendanco  at  the  sale, 
and  the  auctioneer,  in  introducing  the  property, 
incidentally  adverted  to  the  threatened  compe- 
tition by  tho  Electric  Lighting  companies, 
observing  that  there  was  little  probability  of 
their  injuring  the  gas  companies  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  one  consequence  of  tho  electric 
light  agitation  having  been  to  induce  the  gas 
companies  to  manufacture  better  gas,  whilst 
they  were  also  reducing  their  rates,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  dividend  to  the  share- 
holders. The  stock  was  offered  in  lots  of  ten 
shares  each,  all  the  shares  readily  finding 
purchasers  at  prices  ranging  from  11 1.  10s.  to 
12Z.  per  share,  representing  a premium  value  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  per  share. 

The  next  property  offered  comprised  twenty 


100/.  shares  in  tho  New  River  Company,  which 
were  all  sold  at  385Z.  and  390Z.  per  share.  A 
fortieth  portion  of  a king’s  share  in  the  same 
company  was  sold  for  1,500Z. 

Amongst  other  stock  submitted  were  100 
10Z.  shares,  fully  paid-up,  in  the  Bedford  Park 
Estate  Company  at  Chiswick.  The  particulars 
stated  that  the  Company  was  formed  in  1881  to 
purchase  the  estate,  and  develop  on  a more 
extended  scale  the  successful  enterprise  of  its 
then  proprietor.  The  capital  is  125,000/.  in 
shares  of  10Z.  each,  entitled  to  a preference  in 
capital,  and  a cumulative  preference  dividend 
of  51.  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a bonus  of 
25  per  cent,  on  redemption.  It  was  stated  that 
for  the  half-year  ending  February  last  an  interim 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  was  declared.  The 
property  was  sold  in  lots  of  ten  shares  each, 
realising  only  8Z.  15s.  per  share. 

Amongst  tho  other  shares  offered  and  sold 
were  five  10Z.  shares,  fully  paid,  in  tho  Langham 
Hotel  Company,  the  last  dividend  on  which 
was  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
They  realised  17/.  5s.  per  share  each. 


A NEW  WORKHOUSE  FOR 
WANDSWORTH  AND  CLAPHAM. 

The  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Board  of 
Guardians  have  just  resolved  upon  the  erection 
of  a large  and  costly  new  workhouse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  building  being  too  small  for 
the  number  of  inmates.  The  decision  was  arrived 
at  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Board.  The 
motion  for  tho  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
workhouso  having  been  made,  some  of  the 
guardians  opposed  it,  and  Mr.  Barr  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  there  was  ample 
room  on  the  present  site  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  inmates,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a new  workhouse.  He  urged  that 
the  space  in  front  of  the  present  workhouse 
might  be  utilised  as  a site  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  house ; but  tho  Rev.  Canon  Erskino 
Clarke  reminded  the  Board  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  refused  to  sanction 
plans  to  enlarge  the  workhouse  on  tho  present 
site.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr.  Long- 
staff,  in  supporting  tho  proposal  for  the  erection 
of  a new  building,  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  giving  out-door  relief  as  the  most 
extravagant  system  ever  adopted  in  the  world. 
To  spend  thousands  of  pounds  in  enlarging  a 
workhouse  or  in  building  a new  one  was  really 
more  economical  than  in  granting  out-relief. 
The  Chairman  said  it  was  far  better  to  build  a 
now  workhouse  than  enlarge  the  old  one. 
Patchwork  was  a most  expensive  way  to  build. 
The  proposal  to  erect  a new  building  was 
adopted  by  a majority  of  twelve  to  four,  and  it 
was  further  resolved  that  ten  acres  of  land, 
offered  by  Mr.  Davis,  near  Allfarthing-lane,  at 
1,000/.  an  acre,  be  purchased  as  a site.  The 
land  for  the  proposed  new  building  will,  there- 
fore, cost  10,000/.,  and  tho  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  itself  is  set  down ^at  about  30.000Z. 


A CHAT  ABOUT  ROCK  WORK. 

We  all  love  rocks  and  like  to  imitate  them  in 
our  gardens,  but  the  materials  at  our  disposal 
are  very  few  and  not  easily  managed.  Brick 
burrs  most  of  us  have  had  a tarn  at,  but  do 
what  we  will  with  them  we  cannot,  somehow, 
make  them  look  anything  but  what  they  aro,  so 
we  stick  in  plants  as  thick  as  we  can  and  trust 
to  providence  to  cover  them  up  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Then  they  are  so  heavy  wc  want  quito  a for- 
midable foundation  to  support  them,  and  if  we 
want  them  for  our  conservatory  floor  we  must 
carefully  examine  our  supports  before  wc  venture 
on  the  extra  weight.  Do  what  wc  will  they 
will  not  look  like  rocks  ; rocks  have  no  rectan- 
gular edges, — rocks  are  not  all  4ift.  by  3 ft. 
melted  together  of  a dirty  yellow  colour  with 
black  patches  here  and  there  : so  brick  burrs, 
having  answered  their  purpose  until  structural 
alterations  have  become  necessary,  aro  smashed 
up  at  last,  mixed  with  mortar,  and  pitched  in 
for  foundations,  for  which  they  aro  excellently 
well  suited. 

Then  cork  had  its  season.  Quito  barky  and 
rustic  it  looked;  everybody  was  delighted. 
Bundles  of  cork  might  bo  seen  going  in  all 
directions,  easily  fixed,  light,  of  a capital  colour 
and  surface. 

We  all  cried  “Eureka!”  and  thought  the 
problem  solved  at  last. 
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Well,  after  a bit  we  began  to  question  our 
gardeners  in  this  fashion  : — “ How  is  it,”  said 
we,  “those  seedlings  are  all  eaten,  and  those 
young  shoots  all  gone  ? ” “ Can't  help  it,”  says 

our  gardener ; “ shall  never  get  anything  to . 
grow  as  long  as  that  cork  stays  there.” 
“ Cork,”  say  we,  “ what’s  the  matter  with 
that?”  “Just  look  here,  sir,”  says  our 
gardener,  pulling  down  a piece  ; “ stand  on  one 
side  or  you  will  be  covered  with  insects.”  We 
do  as  we  are  bidden,  and,  to  our  disgust  and 
astonishment,  we  see  at  the  back  of  our  beau- 
tiful cork  dozens  of  creeping  things  running  in 
all  directions. 

“ Take'  it  all  down  carefully,  gardener,”  say 
we,  “ don’t  shake  it ; put  it  all  into  the  fire  and 
give  the  place  a good  lime-whiting.” 

We  have  heard  of  the  Smithsonian  system  of 
rockwork,  so  we  inquire  about  it.  Nothing  in 
nature  is  half  so  wonderful.  Nature  only 
makes  a waterfall  here  and  there  ; peaks  and 
ravines  are  miles  and  miles  asunder ; lakes  and 
snow-clad  mountains  are  scattered  over  the 
earth’s  surface  ; but  by  the  Smithsonian 
system  all  the  wonders  of  the  world  can  be 
produced  in  a back  garden,  14  ft.  by  10  ft.,  at 
so  much  a foot  6uper.  Look  what  it  saves  in 
travelling, — the  hotel  expenses,  the  loss  of 
time, — by  this  system  ! When  you  want  to  see 
Niagara  you  have  only  to  turn  a tap,  and  you 
produce  Mont  Blanc  with  a pail  of  whitewash 
and  a mop.  Then  the  cost  (we  are  not  all 
Mr.  Mantalinis),  we  must  consider  that.  The 
cost  is  our  stumbling-block,  so  wo  must  leave 
the  Smithsonian  system  to  our  millionaires,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  afford  something  cheaper. 
What  we  want  is  something  light,  so  as  to  be 
easily  handled ; porous,  so  as  to  hold  water  and 
mould ; of  an  irregular  shape,  so  as  not  to 
8JS&esl’  waste  building  materials,  that  can  be 
adapted  to  any  circumstances  and  fixed  by  any 
one,  and  not  too  expensive,  or  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  afford  it,  and  that  can  be  produced  in 
any  quantity. 

Well,  I have  been  pottering  at  the  matter  for 
some  years,  and  I really  think  I have  at  last 
got  the  very  thing,  and  I fancy  the  best  way 
will  be  to  produce  it  in  blocks  about  1 ft.  across, 
and  one  half  the  height,  of  an  irregular  conical 
shape.  I have  seven  colours, — black,  brown, 
dull  red,  bright  red,  grey,  dull  yellow,  and 
white,  and  I think  I can  sell  these  blocks,  which 
will  contain  about  half  a cubic  foot,  at  Gd.  each. 

There  will  be  a show  of  horticultural  matters 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  next  month,  from 
July  24th  to  August  5th,  and  I have  engaged  a 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  where  I shall 
show,  amongst  other  matters,  the  rockwork  I 
speak  of,  and  as  it  might  be  easily  overlooked, 

I have  drawn  your  attention  to  it. 

Some  samples  I will  also  send  to  my  place  in  the 
Poultry,  No.  35,  and  some  to  my  shop  in  Bunhill- 
row,  No.  121,  so  that  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
matter  you  will  know  where  your  curiosity  can 
be  gratified.  ' If  you  have  any  taste  for  rock- 
work buy  the  raw  material  and  see  what  you 
can  do  with  it.  If  you  do  not  like  it  you  can 
break  it  down  and  build  it  up  again ; put  the 
dark  rocks  at  the  bottom,  and  perhaps  in  time, 
if  Nature  has  blessed  you  with  genius,  even  the 
bmithsonian  system  itself  may  not  be  bevond 
the  reach  of  your  ability.  W.  H.  Lascelles. 


THE  COEN  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 

Tms  building  has  been  recently  erected  in 
Mark -lane  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  I’Anson  & Son  of 
Laurence  Pountney-liill.  It  occupies  not  only 
the  old  C°rn  Excliange1  but  also  that 
of  oL,  Mark-lane,  which  adjoined  it  on  the  south 
side,  and  was  acquired  to  enlarge  the  market. 
1 he  total  area  of  the  site  is  about  19,400  super- 
hcial  feet.  1 


i he  new  Exchange  consists  of  a front  bl 
next  Mark-lane,  containing  on  the  ground-1; 
the  vestibule,  and  on  the  first  floor  a flour-ro 
1 n the  rear  of  this  is  the  market,  consistim 
a large  central  hall  or  nave,  120  ft.  long  by  6< 
wide  and  68  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  surroun 
o:i  three  sides  by  aisles  20  ft.  in  width.  ’ 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  arcades 
grey  Kenmay  polished  granite  columns 
l ortland  stone  arches.  The  columns 
of  the  Done  order,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diaim 
at  the  base  and  18  ft.  high,  and  are  pla 
10  tt.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  roof  of 
n-t.Ve  on  ®arried  semicircular  wrought-i 
r.bs,  -0  ft  apart,  springing  from  the  stri 
course  which  surmounts  the  arcade,  and  t 
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are  continued  over  the  aisles  in  a quadrant 
form  down  to  the  floor-level,  where  they  are  tied 
by  the  girders  wliich  carry  the  floor. 

The  aisle  roofs  are  glazed  on  Rendle’s  system, 
with  copper  grooves,  and  the  glass  used,  both  in 
aisle  roofs  and  in  the  lights  of  the  roof  over  the 
nave,  is  Hartley’s  rolled  plate.  The  ground- 
floor  is  constructed  with  the  Dennett  arch,  and 
is  laid  with  a floor  of  cubes  of  wood  in  iron 
frames  grooved  on  the  surface  (Westwood’s 
patent).  Below  are  two  tiers  of  vaults  with 
ventilating-flues  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

The  building  has  a frontage  only  on  Mark- 
lane,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 
At  the  eastern  end  it  communicates  with  a 
subscription-room  and  refreshment-rooms,  and 
there  is  a way  through  into  Seething-lane.  The 
plinth  of  the  facade  is  of  Kenmay  grey  un- 
polished granite  ; the  ground-floor  and  attic  of 
Portland  stone,  and  the  shafts  and  columns  of 
pilasters  of  red  Aberdeen  polished  granite.  The 
length  of  the  frontage  is  105  ft.  The  Exchange 
has  been  built  in  sections,  and  the  business 
of  the  market  has  been  uninterrupted  by  the 
rebuilding. 

Mr.  William  Barlow,  Engineer  of  the  Midland 
Railway,  was  consulted  with,  and  advised  as  to 
the  construction  of  the  iron  ribs  which  carry 
the  roof. 

The  lighting  of  the  Exchange  as  to  the  aisles 
is  by  a glass  roof,  which  follows  the  form  of  the 
iron  ribs  by  which  it  is  supported,  and  as  to  the 
nave,  by  ranges  of  vertical  lights,  between  which 
are  horizontal  spaces  forming  a ceiling  below 
and  gangways  above  for  access  to  the  machinery 
by  which  the  vertical  side-lights  are  opened  all 
round  the  building  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion, for  access  to  the  blinds,  and,  on  the  lower 
gallery,  to  water-pipes,  by  means  of  which  the 
glass  roof  of  the  aisles  may  be  flooded. 

Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Ealing,  were  the 
builders,  and  Mr.  Merrifield  was  clerk  of  works. 


THE  ROOF  OF  THE  CORN  EXCHANGE, 
MARK-LANE. 

As  a supplement  to  the  external  view  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  and  the  particulars  given  in  our 
present  number,  we  reprint  a description  of  the 
iron  ribs  and  the  roof,  read  by  Mr.  Edward 
I’ Anson,  F.G.S.,  at  the  General  Conference, 
held  on  June  7th,  1878 : — 

The  old  Com  Exchange,  in  Mark-lane, 
London,  having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
market,  which  had  already  been  considerably 
increased  by  an  addition  to  the  area  of  the 
original  market  space,  being  still  insufficient, 
an  adjoining  piece  of  land  has  been  acquired, 
and  a new  Exchange  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  the  enlarged  site.  The  building  will  be 
about  100  ft.  in  width,  and  after  long  delibera- 
tion it  has  been  determined  that  it  shall  consist 
of  a block  about  40  ft.  in  depth  next  Mark-lane, 
containing,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  staircase, 
vestibule,  &c.,  and  on  the  first-floor  a flour-room; 
and  in  the  rear  of  this  block  a central  area  or 
nave,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  aisles.  The 
nave  will  be  60  ft.  in  width,  and  the  aisles  each 
20  ft.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  an  arcade,  the  arches  of  which  have  a span 
of  20  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
comice  over  the  arches  is  30  ft.  measured  from 
the  floor.  The  roof  over  both  aisles  and  nave 
is  carried  by  curved  ribs  of  wrought  iron,  each 
of  which  springs  from  the  floor ; has  a span  of 
100  ft.,  and  rises  to  a height  of  61  ft.  9 in.  from 
the  floor ; and  is  seated  over  one  of  the  columns 
of  the  arcade.  That  part  of  the  rib  which 
spans  the  nave  is  semicircular.  At  the  floor 
level  each  rib  is  bolted  down  to  the  brick  pier 
built  to  receive  it,  and  secured  to  one  of  the 
iron  girders  which,  running  across  the  Exchange 
from  side  to  side  to  carry  the  floor,  acts  also  as 
a continuous  tie  applied  at  the  springing  or 
lowest  part  of  the  rib.  The  iron  ribs,  like  the 
columns  of  the  arcade  dividing  nave  and  aisles, 
are  20  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  As  to 
the  construction  of  the  roof,  which  has  been 
the  result  of  most  careful  consideration,  I do 
not  here  propose  to  make  anv  remarks,  my 
present  object  being  only  to  describe  the  iron 
ribs  which  it  has  been  decided  to  use  in  order 
to  carry  it. 

The  profile  of  the  rib  having  been  determined, 
the  question  was  what  section  should  be  given 
to  it,  and  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
Barlow,  the  well-known  engineer,  the  following 
dimensions  have  been  adopted  The  depth  of 
semicircular  portion  which  spans  the  nave  is 
at  the  apex  2 ft.,  and  gradually  increases  until 


at  the  point  where  it  springs  from  the  top  of  the 
nave  arcade  it  is  3 ft.  10  in.  in  dopth.  The- 
depth  of  that  portion  which  spans  the  aisle  is, 
for  the  vertical  part  1 ft.  9 in.,  and  for  the 
curved  part  2 ft.  The  rib  is  made  up  of  top 
and  bottom  plates,  web  and  angle  irons.  The 
dimensions  of  these  parts  are  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  web  which,  as  before  stated,  varies 
in  depth)  uniform  throughout,  and  are  as 
follow : — Top  and  bottom  plates,  11  in.  wide 
and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ; angle  irons, 
4£  in.  by  4£  in.,  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  ; web,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  ribs  have  a tie  at  the  feet,  as  already 
described.  It  will  be  observed  that  tho  object 
to  be  attained  was  a rib  which  should  bear  upon 
the  arcade  but  exercise  no  thrust  upon  it,  and 
that  the  whole  rib,  securely  fastened  at  the 
bottom,  should  be  perfectly  rigid  throughout- 
In  order  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  rib,  a 
small  tin  model  was  made,  and  being  heavily 
weighted  showed  a tendency  to  rise  from  its 
seating  on  the  arcade,  demonsti  ating  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  considerable  stiffness  to  that 
part  of  the  ribs  which  would  span  the  aisle. 
This  model  represented,  correctly  to  scale,  the 
span  and  height  of  the  rib,  and  also  its  profile, 
but  did  not  represent  with  anything  like 
accuracy  the  sectional  areas. 

On  Mr.  Barlow’s  advice  a model  was  made  of 
two  ribs  one-fourth  full  size.  These  were  con- 
structed of  wrought-iron  and  built  up  with 
flanges,  plates,  and  angle  irons,  all  riveted 
together;  they  were  accurate  representatives 
in  every  detail  of  the  proposed  ribs.  They 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Moreland,  and  carefully 
tested  at  their  works  in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s, 
by  Mr.  Barlow. 

To  conduct  the  test  they  wero  placed  on 
balks  of  timber,  at  the  proper  distance  apart,, 
and  tied  at  the  feet  by  iron  ties.  They  were 
connected  by  purlins  of  iron  placed  in  th{*  exact 
position  the  purlins  will  occupy  in  the  work. 
There  were  six  purlins  in  all,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  roof,  and  all  placed  at  levels  above  the 
springing  of  the  rib  from  the  arcade ; that  is- 
there  were  no  purlins  on  that  part  of  the  rib 
which  spans  the  aisle.  As  in  the  building  the 
load  will  be  received  by  the  purlins,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  rib  ; the  test  loads 
were  suspended  from  the  purlins  also. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  loads  success- 
fully applied,  and  the  resulting  deflections,  the 
loads  being  in  cwts.  and  the  deflections  in 
inches  — 


Purlin. 

De- 

flexion. 

Load  on 
middle 
Purlin. 

De- 

flexion. 

Load  on 
top 

Purlin. 

De- 

flexion. 

6? 

•01 

6J 

•06 

6j 

•07 

10 

•01 

10 

•06 

7.4 

•08 

15 

■03 

15 

•11 

id 

•13 

20 

•05 

20 

•16 

15 

•19 

25 

•06 

25 

•19 

18jf 

•24 

Under  the  last  load,  viz.,  25  cwt.  on  lower 
purlin,  25  cwt.  on  middle  purlin,  and  18$  cwt. 
on  top  purlin,  the  extrusion  at  the  point  where 
the  rib  springs  from  the  nave  arcade  was  i in., 
on  each  side  ; that  is  £ in.  for  tho  entire  span 
from  arcade  to  arcade. 

The  greatest  load  applied  to  the  model  was 
equivalent  to  about  one  and  half  times  the 
calculated  maximum  of  dead  load  which  the- 
rib  will  have  to  sustain  in  the  building.  When 
the  weights  were  removed  the  model  ribs^ 
resumed  precisely  their  original  form,  no  part- 
having shown  signs  of  undue  strain. 


A Long-needed  Improvement. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works 
on  Monday  last,  the  Chairman  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Board  to  the  circumstance  that  if 
they  wished  to  memorialise  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  favour  of  making  the 
new  street  from  the  corner  of  Liquorpond- 
street  and^  Gray’s-inn-road  to  the  Angel  at 
Islington,  the  time  for  doing  it  was  by 
July  the  1st.  Mr.  Davids  moved  that  the 
memorial  be  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  seal  of  the  Board  affixed  to  the 
memorial.  It  is  high  time  that  this  necessary 
improvement  was  carried  out.  The  perils  (to. 
say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  horseflesh)' 
of  the  ascent  and  descent  of  “ Mount  Pleasant,” 
and  of  the  constricted  bottle-neck  known  as 
Elm-street,  are  only  too  obvious  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  locality. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  AET  GALLERIES. 

The  Piccadilly  Art  Galleries  Company  has 
been  formed  to  provide  a proper  place  for  the 
animal  exhibition  of  the  works  of  painters  in 
water-colour,  and  to  do,  in  short,  for  the  essen- 
tially native  art  of  water-colour  painting  what 
the  Royal  Academy  does  for  oil-painting.  Al- 
though the  galleries  will  be  let  to  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  the  exhibition  will 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  The  chairman  of  the 
company  is  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  the  managing 
director  of  the  Graphic,  and  himself  an  artist  in 
water-colour. 

The  building  comprises  six  shops  towards 
Piccadilly,  each  having  a basement  below  and  a 
mezzanine  above.  At  the  rear,  occupying  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  is  a fine  hall, 
intended  to  be  used  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  music,  public  meetings,  &c.,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Willis’s  Rooms  are  used.  Over  the 
whole  building  are  the  picture  galleries,  lighted, 
of  course,  from  the  top. 

The  design  has  a pronounced  Greek  motive, 
while  the  natural  severity  of  the  style  is  modi- 
fied by  the  free  treatment  of  the  doorways  and 
of  the  mezzanine  story  with  curved  lines,  also 
by  a line  of  festoons  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  Portrait  busts  of  eight  of  the 
fathers  of  water-colour  art  will  be  placed  in 
sunk  recesses  along  the  wall.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  portion  extends  a large 
space  of  blank  wall,  forming  a contrast  to  the 
ornate  carving  below. 

We  understand  that  the  lighting,  warming, 
and  ventilation  of  the  galleries  have  received 
special  consideration.  The  front  is  constructed 
of  Portland  stone  from  the  Whitbed  quarries. 
The  main  staircase  is  of  stone  from  the  Craig- 
leith  quarries,  near  Edinburgh. 

The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Edward 
Robert  Robson,  P.S.A.,  whose  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  front  as  a 
gallery  of  art.  When  the  building  is  completed 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  more  accurately  of 
the  artistic  merits  or  demerits  of  the  design  as 
a whole.  The  basement  portion  of  the  building 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Holland  A Hannen, 
whose  tender,  however,  did  not  prove  the  lowest 
in  the  competition  for  the  main  structure.  This 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Peto,  Bros.  The 
clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  James  Softly.  The  cost, 
exclusive  of  site,  furniture,  and  other  expenses, 
will  be  over  30,0001. 


ROME  : 

EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  FORUM  ROMANUM. 

To  those  who  have  not  very  recently  visited 
Rome,  the  Forum  would  now  present  an  entirely 
changed  appearance.  Under  the  new  regime, 
the  work  of  excavation  and  clearance  has  been 
gradually  pushed  forward,  and  now  one  can 
walk  uninterruptedly  from  the  Yelia  to  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  on  the  ancient  level  of  the 
Forum.  The  excavations  of  1873  had  exposed 
the  space  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  and  those  of  1878-9  had  laid  bare 
the  Sacra  Via  in  front  of  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Romnlus ; but  it  was  not  until  this  year  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  accumula- 
tions of  soil  on  which  ran  the  road  from  the 
Via  in  Miranda  to  the  front  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice,  and  which,  almost  bisecting  the 
Forum,  covered  a large  area  of  unknown  ground. 
This  work  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  the 
result  is  that  many  and  important  discoveries 
have  been  made,  and  nearly  the  whole  Forum 
area  is  exposed.  The  full  value  of  these  dis- 
coveries is,  perhaps,  not  yet  known,  nor  can  be 
fully  appreciated  until  the  space  under  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice  be  explored ; 
but,  although  the  proceedings  are,  for  the 
moment,  in  abeyance,  permission  to  pull  down 
this  unimportant  building  and  excavate  its  site 
is  expected  shortly  to  be  obtained. 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  made 
are  those  in  connexion  with  the  Sacra  Via  itself. 
We  can  now  follow  it  from  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
down  the  slope  of  the  Velia  in  front  of  the  steps  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  bending  round 
by  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  skirting  the 
Temples  of  Romulus  and  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  beyond  which,  for  the  present,  it 
disappears  under  the  road  to  the  old  houses 
backing  on  to  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  But  in  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  immediately  before 
the  third  pedestal  shown  in  the  illustration,  the 
road  divides,  and  the  branch  appears  to  be 
clearly  traceable  under  ancient  super-imposed 


pavements,  past  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  the 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Castor,  where,  at  the 
angle  of  this  building,  it  joins  the  road  by  the 
Basilica  Julia,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Vicus 
Tuscus.  In  the  Times  of  the  8th  of  May  last,  a 
very  clear  sketch  plan  is  given,  showing  this 
newly-discovered  piece  of  road. 

By  the  side  of  this  bifurcation  in  the  Sacra 
Via  stands  what  still  remains  of  that  archeo- 
logical puzzle,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Romulus, 
— perhaps  more  properly  named  the  Temple 
of  the  Penates.  Until  recently,  the  circular 
portion  of  it  formed  the  porch  of  tho  church 
of  SS.  Cosmo  e Damio,  and  another  part 
flanked  by  two  marble  columns,  the  upper  parts 
only  of  which  were  visible,  formed  the  church 
of  the  Amanti  di  Gesu  e Maria.  This  latter 
church  has  now  been  destroyed,  and  the 
remains,  cleared  of  their  rubbish  and  debris, 
present  the  plan  herein  sketched.  The  round 


views  to  be  published  in  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry’s 
forthcoming  work  on  Rome,  and  the  above 
account  has  also  been  abridged  from  his  descrip- 
tions which  accompany  the  volume. 


temple  of  Romnlus  is  at  A,  with  its  entrance  at 
B,  having  an  enriched  marble  architrave  with 
cornice  over,  carried  by  a pair  of  porphyry 
columns.  This  entrance  has  but  recently  been 
reset  in  its  original  position  and  level,  it  having 
been  altered  by  Urban  VIII.  to  the  position 
dotted  on  C,  so  as  to  be  opposite  the  connexion 
made  to  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  e Damio 
behind,  shown  at  L.  At  D are  two  curved 
brick  wing  walls,  with  niches  therein  spreading 
to  the  same'width  as  the  temple,  and  extending 
forward  to  what  may  have  been  a screen  or 
colonnade  added  at  a later  date.  Of  this 
colonnade,  two  columns  with  their  plinths  stand 
erect  at  E,  and  at  F the  plinth  only  remains  in 
situ,  whilst  the  brick  foundations  of  a fourth 
column  are  seen  at  G.  The  column  nearest  the 
wing  wall  is  still  surmounted  by  its  capital  and 
cornice  complete,  and  in  the  illustration,  close 
to  the  point  at  which  the  work  of  excavation  is 
proceeding,  will  be  seen  a corresponding  frag- 
ment of  the  entablature.  At  H are  the  remains 
of  rough  brick  foundations,  between  which,  no 
doubt,  were  the  steps  from  the  level  of  the 
Sacra  Via.  On  each  side  of  tho  temple  at 
K was  a long  apsidal  chamber  unconnected 
with  the  temple  itself,  and  one  of  the  apses 
remains  perfect.  How  the  cornice  of  the 
front  screen  was  finished  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
That  it  was  carried  across  from  column  to 
column  is  evident  from  the  worked  returns  on 
the  portions  of  the  entablature  remaining ; but 
the  means  by  which  the  intermediate  parts  of 
the  cornice  were  supported  are  not  now  evident. 
Perhaps  a screen  wall,  like  that  behind  the  two 
columns  remaining  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  but 
which  has  since  disappeared,  stood  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  columns ; and  this  may  have 
followed  the  line  of  the  curved  wing  walls,  as 
between  the  plinths  E and  F no  foundations 
have  been  found  beyond  those  required  to  sup- 
port steps. 

At  the  side  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  e 
Damio  considerable  excavations  have  been 
made  in  the  site  of  the  street  w'hich  ran  from 
the  Sacra  Via  up  to  the  Carinaa  before  the 
erection  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  but  we 
have  not  space  now  to  enlarge  further  on  these 
or  the  discoveries  made  near  the  Temple  of 
Vesta;  enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show 
that  just  now  the  works  in  progress  in  the 
Forum,  as  well  as  the  clearances  behind  the 
Pantheon,  are  of  extreme  value  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  Roman  archaeology. 

Our  two  illustrations,  showing  the  middle  and 
the  top  of  the  Sacra  Via,  are  reduced  from 


ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CASA  DELS 
GRALLAS,  BARCELONA. 

In  the  road  of  Porta  Ferrisa,  Barcelona,  and 
facing  the  road  of  Pi,  was  erected,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  country  seat  of  the  family 
of  Grallas,  which  later  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  family  of  Medinaceli.  About  tho  middle  of 
the  present  century  the  old  mansion  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  a building  of  modern 
construction,  and,  as  it  appears,  simply  for 
reasons  of  symmetry  with  its  surroundings,  not 
because  the  modern  edifice  possessed  greater 
merits  than  its  predecessor.  According  to  a 
Spanish  writer,  the  old  mansion 
was  built  in  1518,  for  Miguel  Joan 
Gralla,  professor  of  philosophy  r 
Barcelona.  In  the  same  year,  the 
learned  Professor  obtained  special 
privileges  from  the  Municipality, 
in  consideration,  it  is  said,  of  the 
beauty  of  the  building  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  constructed,  and  which 
formed  a conspicuous  ornament  of 
Barcelona.  To  show  its  importance, 
™ the  words,  “ publics  venustati, 
privata  utilitatis,”  were  carved 
on  the  pedestal  of  the  columns- 
supporting  the  entrance.  Tho 
architect  of  the  edifice  is  unknown. 
The  windows  of  the  facade, — six  in. 
the  entresol,  seven  in  the  principal 
story,— are  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
richly  decorated.  The  entrance, 
which  we  illustrate  in  this  week’s 
Builder,  forms  a semicircular  archr 
resting  upon  two  columns  and  foul- 
pillars  profusely  ornamented,  and 
supermounted  by  a rich  Corinthian 
cornice,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Gralla  family. 
The  courtyard  of  the  old  edifice  wras  also 
remarkable.  It  contained  twelve  small  columns, 
supporting  arches  of  the  Pointed  style,  and  a 
beautiful  staircase  leading  to  spacious  halls  on. 
the  principal  floor.  This  courtyard  portion  of 
the  old  building  and  the  door  of  its  facade, 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  have 
been  rebuilt  by  the  Marques  de  Casa  Brusi,  on 
his  estate  at  San  Gervasi  de  Cassolas.  Other 
portions  of  the  ancient  building  are  preserved, 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  VENDORS  TO  KEEP  THE 
PURCHASE-MONEY  OF  A BUILDING 
DESTROYED  BY  FIRE,  AS  AGAINST 
AN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our- 
readers  that,  in  the  course  of  the  years  1881) 
and  1881,  an  important  case — that  of  Rayner 
v.  Preston — was  decided  by  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  We  pointed 
out,  in  our  comments  on  that  decision,  that  it 
was  one  of  great  interest  to  all  persons  con- 
nected with  buildings,  inasmuch  as  it  finally 
decided  that  when  the  owner  of  a house  has 
agreed  to  sell  it,  and  it  is  burnt  down  before 
the  actual  completion  of  the  contract,  yet  that 
the  purchaser  must  pay  the  full  price,  and  can- 
not recover  from  the  vendor  any  sum  which  the 
latter  may  have  received  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany in  respect  of  this  loss.  Of  course,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  this  decision  was  to  make  the  vendor 
in  a better  position  in  consequence  of  tho  fire 
than  if  it  had  not  occurred,  since  he  gets  both 
the  full  purchase-money  and  also  the  money 
from  tho  insurance  office.  We  likewise  pointed 
out  that,  after  this  decision,  no  purchaser  of 
buildings  was  safe,  unless  he  either  insured  as 
soon  as  the  agreement  to  sell  was  made,  or  had 
an  agreement  with  the  vendor  that  he,  the  pur- 
chaser, should  have  the  benefit  of  his  policy. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  decision  that 
the  case  now  reported — namely,  Castellain  v. 
Preston  (“  Law  Reports,”  8 Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  613) — has  been  brought,  being  an  ac- 
tion by  the  insurance  company  against  the 
vendor  to  recover  back  the  amount  paid  by  the 
company  in  respect  of  the  damage  to  the  build- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  the  seller  was  concerned, 
never,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  was  any  injury 
at  all  to  him. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  delay 
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giving  the  decision  at  which  Mr.  Justice  Chitty, 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  arrived.  He 
held  that  the  insurance  company  could  not 
recover  back  the  sum  they  had  paid,  and  there- 
fore, unless  this  decision  is  reversed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  tho  vendor  in  this  particular 
instance  will  keep  both  the  money  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  also  that  of  the  insurance  company, 
and  so  may  any  vendor  in  future  under  similar 
circumstances.  We  confess,  however,  to  having 
grave  doubts — if  we  may  be  permitted  to  have 
doubts  of  a judicial  decision — as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Chittv. 
It  is  so  clearly  inequitable,  so  completely  against 
all  notions  of  justice,  that  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  upheld.  In  a previous  and  not  dissimilar 
case,  tried  in  1880 — namely,  that  of  Darrell  v. 
Tibbitts,  Law  Reports,  5 Queen’s  Bench  Division 
560— the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  an  in- 
surance company  could  recover  back  from  the 
insurer  whose  tenant,  by  the  terms  of  his  lease, 
was  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  occa- 
sioned by  a gas  explosion,  a sum  paid  to  the 
lessor  in  respect  of  such  damage.  Now,  apart 
altogether  from  the  doctrine  of  subrogation, 
which  clearly  applied  to  this  case,  it  appears 
to  us  that  there  are  passages  in  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Justice  Brett  which  cover  the  present 
case.  For  this  is  what  wo  find  in  the  report : — 
“The  question  now  arises  whether  the  insurance 
company,  who  paid  the  money  to  the  landlord 
at  a time  when  they  were  obliged  to  pay  by 
virtue  of  their  contract,  can  recover  it  back 
because  the  tenants  have  done  that  which  they 
could  not  avoid  doing  ? If  they  had  not  repaired, 
they  must  have  paid  damages  to  the  landlord. 
If  the  company  cannot  recover  the  money 
back,  it  follows  that  the  landlord  will  have  the 
whole  of  his  loss  as  to  tho  building  made  good 
by  the  tenants,  and  will  also  have  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loss  paid  by  tho  insurance  com- 
pany. If  that  is  so,  the  ivhole  doctrine  of 
indemnity  would  be  done  away  with ; the  land - 
lord  ivould  be  not  merely  indemnified,  he  would 
be  paid  twice  over.  A technical  difficulty  arises 
in  my  mind  as  to  tho  ground  upon  which  the 
landlord  can  bo  held  liable  in  this  action,  but 
it  is  a difficulty  which  ought  to  be  surmounted. 

■ . . . It  seems  to  me  that,  according  to 
all  rules  of  law,  wo  have  a right  to  imply  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  the 
insurance  company,  at  tho  time  of  payment  by 
them,  that  if  the  loss  should  be  afterwards 
made  good  by  tho  tenants,  he  would  repay 
the  money  which  he  received  from  the  in- 
surance company.”  Now,  we  confess  to  some 
astonishment,  seeing  tho  obvious  justice  of  the 
thing,  that  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  did  not  find  this 
passage  a sufficient  authority  to  enable  him  to 
decido  against  tho  soller,  without  going  into  all 
sorts  of  elaborate  discussions  upon  the  doctrine 
of  subrogation,  and  upon  American  cases.  Be- 
cause, why  should  not  the  Court  imply  a pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  the  seller,  at  the  time  of 
payment  by  the  insurance  company,  that  if  the 
loss  should  be  made  good  by  the  purchaser,  he 
would  repay  the  money  received  from  the  com- 
pany ? In  fact,  equity  would  consider  the  vendor 
a trustee  for  the  company  of  so  much  of  the 
purchase-money  as  equalled  tho  sum  paid  by 
the  insurance  company.  It  seems  to  us  that 
upon  these  two  short  grounds  the  Court  of 
Appeal  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  reversing 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  Other- 
wise, as  Lord  Justico  Brett  said  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  “ the  whole  doctrine  of  indemnity 
will  be  done  away  with.”  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enter  closely  into  the  legal  arguments  with 
which  this  question  abounds ; but  it  is  one  of  so 
much  practical  importance  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  pass  it  by  without  showing  how  the 
law  stands  at  present  by  reason  of  the  decision 
in  Rayner  v.  Preston,  and  of  the  recent  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  in  Castellain  r. 
Preston  ; nor,  having  stated  what  the  law  is 
in  consequence  of  this  last  judgment,  would  it 
have  been  just  to  our  readers  to  leave  them 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  likely  to 
remain  unaltered  bv  the  Court  of  A peal. 


Tne  Rowland  Hill  Statue,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange,  was  unveiled  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford 
is  the  sculptor.  Tho  statue  has  been  cast  in 
bronze  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Pimlico.  The 
pedestal,  which  is  of  Scotch  granite  from  the 
works  of  the  Dalbeattie  Companv,  bears  the 
inscription,— “ Rowland  Hill  : He  Founded 
Uniform  Penny  Postage.” 


THE  SALE  AT  KENSINGTON  HOUSE. 

Since  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Albert  Grant’s  un- 
occupied mansion  and  tho  grounds  attached,  at 
Kensington,  have  been  much  crowded  with 
visitors,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
four  days’  sale  of  the  materials  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  costly  mansion  which,  although 
erected  at  such  an  enormous  outlay,  has  never 
been  permanently  occupied,  and  is  now  about  to 
be  demolished  in  order  to  clear  the  site  for 
other  and  more  available  buildings.  The  mate- 
rials sold  on  Tuesday  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  fittings  of  tho  upper  rooms  in  tho 
central  portion  of  the  building,  including  the 
thirteen  copper  baths  and  the  marble  chimney- 
pieces  ; and  these,  together  with  tho  lead  and 
iron  in  the  roof  of  the  structure,  which  realised 
upwards  of  1,100/.,  bought  up  the  proceeds  of 
the  first  day’s  sale  to  upwards  of  2,500Z. 
Wednesday’s  sale,  including  tho  magnificent 
marble  staircase,  marble  columns,  the  marble 
terrace  outside  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  the 
fittings  of  the  ball-room,  the  picture-gallery, 
and  the  drawing-rooms,  brought  together  a 
numerous  and  fashionable  company,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  dealers  in  building  materials. 
The  great  attraction  of  tho  day’s  sale  was  the 
grand  polished  marble  staircase,  described  in 
the  catalogue  as  being  C ft.  G in.  in  width,  and 
extending  from  the  ground  to  the  second  floor, 
with  ornamental  white  and  gilt  cast-iron  balus- 
trade and  bird’s-eye  maple  handrail,  the  lower 
landings  supported  by  four  Caiyatides,  8 ft. 
high,  representing  “ Spring,”  “ Summer,” 
“Autumn,”  and  “Winter,”  on  polished  marble 
pedestals,  3 ft.  6 in.  high.  It  was  stated  in  the 
particulars  that  in  the  event  of  the  staircase  not 
being  sold  as  a whole  it  would  be  divided  into 
lots  ; but,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  purchased  as  a 
whole.  The  auctioneer,  in  offering  it,  said  that 
its  original  cost  was  11,000Z.  The  biddings  for 
it  commenced  at  500/.,  and  finally  the  hammer 
fell  at  1,OOOZ.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr. 
Williams,  who,  it  was  stated  in  the  room, 
intends  introducing  it  into  some  buildings 
which  ho  is  now  erecting  at  the  West  End. 
The  sale  of  eight  Italian  marble  - fluted 
Corinthian  columns  followed.  They  were 
described  as  being  each  in  one  piece,  *15  in.  in 
diameter,  12  ft.  G in.  high,  with  richly-carved 
capitals  and  moulded  bases,  on  massive  marble 
pedestals.  They  were  sold  in  pairs,  and  realised 
100t.  a pair,  the  auctioneer  stating  that  they 
cost  l,000t.  per  pair.  The  marble  terrace  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  containing  5,200  super- 
ficial feet,  was  sold  for  130  guineas,  and  fol- 
lowing upon  this  the  materials  in  the  ball-room 
were  disposed  of,  four  pairs  of  fluted  Italian 
marble  Corinthian  columns,  each  in  one  piece, 
and  12  ft.  9 in.  in  height,  realising  12Gt.  per 
pair.  The  total  number  of  lots  sold  during  the 
day  was  160,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
3,000/.  On  Thursday  the  materials  in  the 
morning-rooms  and  cloak-rooms,  the  billiard- 
room,  library,  and  banqueting-room  were  sold. 
The  carcass  of  the  building,  in  Portland  stone, 
will  be  disposed  of  in  about  a month. 


THE  OXFORD  MILITARY  COLLEGE, 
OXON. 

The  annual  Speech-Day  of  this  institution, 
which  prepares  candidates  for  Woolwich,  Sand- 
hurst, Homo  and  Indian  Civil  Service,  took 
place  on  the  21st  inst.  Lord  Waveney,  in  the 
absence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
wrote  to  express  his  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  attend,  gave  away  tho  prizes  to  tho  suc- 
cessful competitors  for  militarv  proficiency. 
Letters  of  regret  were  likewise  read  from  Lords 
Hertford  and  Jersey,  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Loyd- 
Lindsay,  Bishop  Claughton,  and  many  others. 
Ilis  lordship  was  seconded  by  General  Burnaby, 
M.P.,  and  Colonel  T.  Duncan,  R.A. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  inspection 
ot  the  students  on  parade.  After  the  riding, 
sword,  lance,  and  carbine  exercises  had  been  gone 
through,  the  reports  of  tho  governor  (General 
Desborough)  and  the  disciplinarian  (Colonel 
Macartney)  on  the  military  studies  were  read. 
The  sword  of  honour  given  by  Colonel  Sir 
Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  to  the  student  passing 
highest  into  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Reade ; and  another  sword, 
given  for  military  proficiency  by  Lord  Waveney 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hibbert.  His  lordship  ad- 
dressed the  students  at  some  length,  and  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  find  so  much  stress  was  laid 
by  the  college  authorities  upon  the  study  of 
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modern  languages,  the  importance  of  which 
could  not  be  well  over-rated  now-a-days.  He 
complimented  the  students  upon  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  had  performed  the  various 
military  exercises. 

General  Burnaby,  M.P.,  said  he,  too,  attached 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  study  of  modern 
languages  by  military  men,  particularly  that  of 
French  and  German.  Colonel  Duncan  said  he 
was  sure  that  if  marks  were  given  by  the 
examiners  for  physical  training,  tho  students 
from  this  college  would  havo  a great  advantage 
over  those  coming  from  other  institutions. 
General  Lorrv  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Lord  Waveney. 


THE  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  closing  meoting  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  tho  21st  inst.,  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Laughton,  F.R.A.S.,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  first  paper  read  was  on  “A  new  Metal 
Screen  for  Thermometers,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Stow,  M.A.,  F.M.S.  This  screen  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Stevenson  in  the  following  respects : 
— (1)  It  is  somewhat  larger ; (2)  it  has  a single 
set  of  double  zinc  louvres ; (3)  it  is  partially 
closed  at  the  bottom,  to  cut  off  radiation  from 
the  ground.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
use  of  zinc  louvres  are  : — (1.)  Tho  conductivity 
of  metal  causes  the  heat  derived  from  the  sun’s 
rays  to  bo  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
louvres.  (2.)  The  louvres  being  much  thinner 
than  thoso  of  wood,  the  circulation  of  air 
through  tho  screen  is  not  only  much  greater 
absolutely,  but  much  greater  also  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  tho  louvres.  (3.)  The  zinc 
louvres,  therefore,  aro  much  more  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature  than  wooden  ones. 
Comparative  readings  of  thermometers  in  this 
screen,  along  with  thoso  in  an  ordinary  Steven- 
son screen,  were  mado  during  the  summer  of 
1881.  From  these,  the  author  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  Stevenson  becomes  unduly  heated 
when  the  sun  shines,  but  this  may  be  as  much 
due  to  its  small  sizo  as  to  the  material  of  which 
the  louvres  aro  made.  The  thermometers  in  it 
are  only  3 to  5 in.  from  the  louvres  at  the  back 
of  the  screen,  against  7 to  8 in.  in  the  zinc 
screen.  The  roof,  too,  is  single,  and  tho  box  is 
open  at  the  bottom.  The  author  also  says  that 
there  is  no  need  to  condemn  all  wooden  screens, 
but  there  does  seem  to  be  some  reason  to  think 
that  screens  with  metal  louvres  might  be 
better. 


THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY 

COMPANY  AND  THEIR  BRIDGES  IN 
SOUTH  LONDON. 

The  Newington  Yestry  arc  carrying  their 
opposition  to  tho  Bill  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  (so  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
construction  of  new  bridges  within  the  parish) 
before  tho  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  view,  more  especially,  of  compelling 
the  railway  company  to  make  the  bridges  abso- 
lutely water-tight.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Yestry,  tho  Works  and  Sanitary  Committee 
recommended  that  a potition  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Bill  as  passed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  view  of  amending  tho  clause  as  inserted 
in  tho  Bill  for  making  tho  bridges  water-tight, 
by  striking  out  the  words  introduced  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  “ or  as 
nearly  so  as  practicable.”  Mr.  Marsland,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  could 
not  see  how  tho  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  allowed  such  impracticable  words  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Bill  as  “ or  as  nearly  so  as 
practicable,”  for  should  tho  Bill  finally  receive 
Parliamentary  sanction  with  those  words  in  it, 
the  vestry  would  have  no  security  that  the 
bridges  would  bo  water-tight,  and  the  parish 
would  in  all  probability  be  subject  to  the  same 
nuisance  from  those  dripping  bridges  which  it 
had  to  endure  for  several  years  past.  He  there- 
fore thought  that  they  had  very  good  grounds 
for  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 


Josiah  Wedgwood. — Mr.  William  J.  Stuart 
delivered  an  interesting  lecture  before  a large 
and  appreciative  audience,  at  his  residence,  in 
Gloucester-terraco,  Hydo-park,  on  Wednesday, 
the  subject  being  “Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
Great  Art  Potter,  and  his  Works.” 
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STRAWBERRY  HILL. 

VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A month  ago  we  referred  (p.  627,  ante)  to  the 
rumour  that  this  pleasantly-situated  and  curious 
house, — interesting  not  only  in  itself  but  from 
its  associations  with  Horaco  Walpole,  whose 
summer  residence  it  was  for  half  a century, — 
was  sold,  or  was  about  to  bo  sold,  to  an  American 
company,  who  intended  to  convert  it  into  an 
hotel.  We  understand  that  this  rumour  is  well 
founded,  and  while  wo  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  the  lamentation  of  a local  journal  that 
“ no  Englishman  of  opulence  and  culture  can  be 
found  ready  to  secure  the  noble  honour”  of 
making  the  building  his  own,  we  think  that  the 
Architectural  Association  were  well  advised  in 
taking  advantageof  an  opportunity  which  offered 
itself  last  Saturday  for  making  a special 
visit  to  a building  of  which  they  had  often 
heard  or  read.  It  is  truo  that  references  to  it 
were,  for  the  most  part,  significant  of  contempt 
for  Horace  Walpole’s  dabbling  in  Mediaeval  or 
quasi-Medimval  architecture,  but,  nevertheless, 
.Strawberry  Hill  has  some  claims  to  regard  as  a 
curious  precursor  of  tho  Gothic  revival,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a goodly  number  of  the 
members  of  tho  Association  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  the  house  on  Saturday 
last,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Maurice  B. 
Adams,  who  read  some  interesting  notes  on  its 
chief  features  and  associations,  first  of  all 
quoting  Horace  Walpole’s  own  description  of 
it,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
and  dated  June  5th,  1717, — 

“ Where  tho  Gothic  castle  now  stands  was 
originally  a small  tenement,  built  in  1698  by  the 
Earl  of  Bradford’s  coachman,  and  let  as  a lodging- 
house.  Cibber  once  took  it,  and  wrote  one  of  his 
plays  here, — ‘The  Refusal;  or,  tho  Lady’s  Philo- 
sophy.’ After  him,  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Durham,  had 
it  for  eight  years ; then  Henry  Bridges,  Marquis  of 
Carnarvon,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  since, 
the  Duke  himself.  It  was  next  hired  by  Mrs. 
Chcvenix,  the  noted  toy-woman,  who,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  let  it  to  Lord  John  Philip  Sackville, 
second  son  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorsot ; ho  kept  it 
about  two  years,  and  then  Mr.  Walpole  took  the 
remainder  of  Mrs.  Chevenix's  loase  in  May,  1747, 
and  the  next  year  bought  it  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  being  tho  proporty  of  three  minors  of  tho  name  of 
Mortimer." 

“I  may  retire  to  a little  new  farm  that  I have 
taken  just  out  at  Twickenham.  The  house  is  so 
small  that  I can  send  it  to  you  in  a letter  to  look  at. 
The  prospect  is  as  delightful  as  possible,  command- 
ing the  river,  tho  town,  and  Richmond  Park  ; and 
being  situated  on  a hill,  descends  to  tho  Thames 
through  two  or  three  little  meadows,  where  I have 
some  Turkish  sheep  and  two  cows,— all  studied  in 
their  colours  for  becomiug  tho  view.  This  little 
rural  bijou  was  Mrs.  Chevenix’s,  the  toy-woman 
d-la-mode,  who,  in  every  dry  season,  is  to  furnish 
mo  with  tbo  best  rain-water  from  Paris,  and  now 
and  then  with  some  Dresden-china  cows,  who  are  to 
figure  like  wooden  classics  in  a library,  —so  I shall 
grow  a shepherd  as  any  swain  in  tho  Astrrea." 

Again,  in  a letter  dated  Juno  8th,  1747, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Conway  (“  Letters,” 
vol.  ii.,  p.  86),  Walpole  says 

‘ You  perceive  by  my  date  that  I have  got  into  a 
now  camp,  and  have  left  my  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is 
a little  plaything  hou30  that  I got  out  of  Mrs. 
Chevenix’s  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever 
saw.  It  is  set  in  enamelled  meadows  with  filigree 
hedges. 

‘ A small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  s roll'd, 
And  little  finches  wave  their  wings  of  gold.’ 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  will  call  dusty, 
supply  me  continually  with  coaches  and  chaises ; 
barges,  as  solemn  as  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  move 
under  my  window  ; Richmond  Hill  and  tho  Ham 
Walks  bound  my  prospect,  but,  thank  God  ! the 
Thames  is  between  mo  and  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit  it 
all  round,  and  Pope's  ghost  is  just  now  under  my 
window  by  a most  poetical  moonlight.” 

Writing  to  George  Montague,  under  date 
May  11,  1769,  Walpole  says  : — 

“Strawberry  has  been  in  great  glory;  I have 
given  a festino  that  will  almost  mortgage  it.  Last 
Tuesday  all  France  dined  there : Monsieur  and 
Madame  du  Ch&telet,  the  Due  do  Laincourt,  three 
more  French  ladies  whose  names  you  will  find  in  tbo 
enclosed  paper,  eight  other  Frenchmen,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  ministers,  the  Holdemesses,  tho 
Fitzroys, — in  short,  wo  were  four  and  twenty.  They 
arrived  at  two.  At  the  gates  of  tho  Castle  I 
received  them,  dressed  in  the  cravat  of  Gibbons’s 
carving,  and  a pair  of  gloves  embroidered  up  to  the 
elbows,  that  belonged  to  James  I.  Tho  French 
servants  stared,  and  firmly  believed  this  was  tho 
dress  of  English  country  gentlemen.  After  taking 
a survey  of  the  apartmonts,  we  went  to  the  Printing 


House,*  whore  I had  prepared  the  enclosed  verses, 
with  translations  by  Monsieur  de  Lille,  one  of  the 
company.  The  moment  they  were  printed  off  I 
gavo  a private  signal,  and  French  horns  and 
clarionets  accompanied  this  compliment.  We  then 
went  to  see  Pope’s  Grotto  and  the  garden,  and 
returned  to  a magnificent  dinner  in  tho  refectory. 
In  the  evening  we  walked,  had  tea,  coffee,  and 
lemonade  in  the  Gallery',  which  was  illuminated  with 
a thousand  candles,— or  thirty,  I forget  which, — 
and  played  at  whist  and  loo  till  .midnight.  Then 
there  was  a cold  supper,  and  at  one  the  company 
returned  to  town,  saluted  by  fifty  nightingales,  who, 
as  tonants  of  the  manor,  camo  to  do  honour  to  their 
lord.” 

Mrs.  Chovenix’s  house,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded 
to  say,  was  little  more  than  a cottage,  and  the 
grounds  were  very  limited.  In  1750  Walpole 
determined  “ to  build  a Gothic  castle  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,”  and  asked  Sir  Horaco  Mann  to 
pick  him  up  “any  fragments  of  old  painted 
glass,  arms, — anything, — if  there  are  such 
things  to  be  found  amongst  the  old  chateaux  of 
Italy.”  The  picturesque  and  straggling  cha- 
racter of  the  house  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  piecemeal,  it  being  its 
author’s  most  serious  occupation,  and  he  set 
about  the  erection  in  a most  systematic  manner. 
He  was  his  own  architect,  Bentley  acting  as  his 
draughtsman.f  Before  commencing  he  visited 
cathedrals,  castles,  manor-houses,  and  colleges, 
and  copied  all  and  every'  feature  which  seemed 
to  afford  any  pattern  for  any  portion  of  his  new 
home.  Groined  roofs,  cloisters,  screens,  tombs, 
windows,  doorways, — anything, — was  borrowed 
from  Westminster,  Durham,  St.  Alban's,  Lin- 
coln, Salisbury,  Winchester,  Oxford,  or  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  repeated  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The 
picture-gallery,  for  instance,  has  a ceiling 
copied  in  an  elegant  way  from  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel  at  Westminster,  J the  detail  on  tho  scale 
here  applied  being  well  suited  for  plaster.  The 
north  door  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  afforded  a 
model  for  the  entrance  to  this  apartment,  while 
Archbishop  Bourchier’s  tomb  at  Canterbury 
was  imitated,  after  an  adapted  fashion,  for  the 
rich  decoration  on  one  sido  of  this  room, — 
Walpole’s  chef  d’oeuvre.  His  garden-gate  piers 
were  taken  from  those  in  the  choir  of  Ely 
Cathedral ; and  Bishop  Dudley’s  tomb,  to  take 
another  instance,  furnished  Walpole  with  an 
idea  for  the  chimneypiece  in  the  north  bed- 
chamber,— now  a sitting-room.  He  also  was  in 
several  instances  guilty,  it  was  said,  of  bodily 
appropriating  fragments  of  any  original  old 
building,  so  that  tho  jewels  of  ancient  Gothic 
work  might  be  set  in  his  toy  building,  but  Mr. 
Adams  said  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  any 
of  these  in  the  building  as  it  exists  at  present. 

The  house  was  originally  entered  from  the 


* Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  “ Calamities  of  Authors,”  savs, 
speaking  of  Walpole  : — “He  raised  a printing-press  at  his 
Gothic  castle,  by  which  means  he  rendered  small  editions 
of  his  works  valuable  from  their  rarity,  and  much  talked 
of,  because  seldom  seen.  That  this  is  true  appears  from 
the  following  extract  from  his  unpublished  correspondence 
with  a literary  friend.  It  alludes  to  his  ‘ Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,’  of  which  the  first  edition  only- c in- 
sisted of  300  copies, — ' Of  my  new  fourth  volume  I printed 
600  ; but  as  they  cun  be  had,  I believe  not  a third  part  is 
sold.  This  is  a very  plain  lesson  to  me,  that  my  editions 
sell  for  their  curiosity,  and  not  for  any  merit  in  them, — - 
and  so  they  would  if  I printed  ‘ Mother  Goose’s  Tales,’  and 
but  a few.  If  I am  humbled  as  an  author,  I may  be  vain 
as  a printer  ; and  when  one  has  nothing  else  to  be  vain  of, 
it  is  certainly  very  littlo  worth  while  to  be  proud  of 
that.’  ” 

t “ Bentley,  the  son  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  ornamented 
Gray’s  works  with  some  extraordinary  designs.  AValpole, 
who  was  always  proud  and  capricious,  observes  his  friend 
Cole,  broke  with  Bentley  because  lie  would  bring  his  wife 
with  him  to  Strawberry  Hill,  lie  then  asked  Bentley  for 
all  his  letters  back,  but  he  would  not  in  return  give 
Bentley's  own.” — Ibid. 

t Or  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ? Disraeli,  after 
referring  to  Walpole's  “ literary  confessions,”  says, — 
“There  were  times  when  Horace  Walpole's  natural  taste 
for  his  studies  returned  with  all  the  vigour  of  passion, 
— but  his  volatility  nnd  his  desultory  life  perpetually 
scattered  his  firmest  resolutions  into  air.  This  conflict 
appears  beautifully  described  when  tho  view  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  throws  his  mind  into  meditation,  and 
the  passion  for  study  and  seclusion  instantly  kindled  his 
emotions,  lasting,  perhaps,  ns  long  os  the  letter  which 
describes  them  occupied  in  writing  ‘ May  22,  1777.  The 
beauty  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  now  it  is  restored, 
penetrated  me  with  a visionary  longing  to  be  a monk  in  it. 
Though  my  life  has  been  passed  in  turbulent  scenes,  in 
pleasures  or  other  pastimes,  nnd  in  much  fashionable 
dissipation,  still,  books,  antiquity,  and  virtue  kept  hold  of 
a corner  of  my  heart  ; und  since  necessity  has  forced  me 
of  late  years  to  be  a man  of  business,  my  disposition 
tends  to  be  a recluse  for  what  remains, — but  it  will 
not  be  my  lot : and  though  there  is  some  excuse 
lor  the  young  doing  what  they  like,  I doubt  an  old 
man  should  do  nothing  but  what  he  ought,  and  I hope 
doing  one’s  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for  death.  Sitting 
with  one's  arms  folded  to  think  about  it  is  a very  long  way 
for  preparing  for  it.  If  Charles  V.  had  resolved  to  make 
some  amends  for  his  abominable  ambition  by  doing  good 
(his  duty  as  a king)  there  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
merit  than  going  to  doze  in  a convent.  One  may  avoid 
actual  guilt  in  a sequestered  life,  but  the  virtue  of  it  is 
merely  negative;  the  innocence  is  beautiful." 


road,  but  is  now  set  back  owing  to  tbe  road 
being  extended  beyond,  and  a now  entrance  has 
been  added.  Tho  west  wing  is  where  Walpole 
set  up  his  printing-press,  and  this  is  a battle- 
mented  building  lighted  by  square  windows 
divided  by  modern  casement-frames,  with  imi- 
tation Tudor  drip-stonos  over.  Mrs.  Chevenix’s 
cottage  forms  the  oldest  part,  and  is  that  por- 
tion situated  nearest  tho  Thames.  This  has 
two  fronts,  south  and  west,  with  a semi- 
octagonal  porch  on  cither  side  ; and  Walpole’s 
taste  for  Venetian  Gothic  is  here  displayed  in  the 
pointed  windows,  terminating  as  they  do  in  an 
ogival  curve.  There  are  two  stories  of  these 
windows,  and  no  arch  joints  are  visible,  the 
plaster  being  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  in- 
trados.  The  upper  floor  is  lighted  bvquatrofoil 
openings,  most  of  which  are  now  covered  by 
creepers,  and  the  crowning  feature  consists  of 
an  embattled  parapet,  executed  in  lath  and 
plaster,  and  having  wooden  pinnacles  at  tho 
angles.  A large  round  towor,  over  the  Round 
Drawing  - room,  at  the  western  end,  with  a 
stair  turret,  is  connected  to  the  original 
building  by  the  picture  gallery,  which  runs 
east  and  west.  This  room  is  56  ft.  long, 
17  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  wide.  The  windows 
contained  all  the  quarterings  of  tho  family. 
The  carpet  was  made  at  Moorfiolds,  and  the 
walls  lined  with  Walpole’s  best  historical  pic- 
tures, with  rich  and  rare  sculpture  on  pedestals 
and  tables  in  the  alcoves  of  tho  traceried  open- 
work, and  with  Lady  Walpole’s  antique  china 
in  a closet  of  glass.  The  Waldegrave  beauties, 
forming  what  is  probably  an  unrivalled  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  portraits  of  noble  ladies, 
are  now  hung  in  this  gallery.  They  are  all  from 
the  brush  of  Mr.  Sant,  R.A.,  and  include  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Marchioness  of 
Stafford,  the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  and  many  others. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  occupies  the  place  of 
honour  at  the  royal  end  of  the  gallery.  The 
present  study,  at  the  east  corner  of  tho  south 
front,  was  the  Refectory,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
bay  window  surmounted  by  a cresting  of  wood. 
Over  this  apartment  is  the  Library,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  in  tho  same  condition  as  it 
was  left  by  Horaco  Walpole.  Tho  books 
(15,000  in  number)  are  still  arranged  in  presses 
with  Gothic  arches  of  pierced  work,  taken  from 
the  side  door-case  in  Dugdale’s  “St.  Paul's”; 
and  above,  are  portraits  hung  as  Walpole  is 
believed  to  have  hung  them.  The  coiling,  in  very 
good  preservation,  was  painted  from  Walpole’s 
design,  drawn  out  by  Bentley,  his  draughtsman, 
and  executed  by  Clermont,  with  all  the  shields, 
symbols,  and  devices  described  by  their  author 
with  so  much  parental  fonducss.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  from  a tomb  at  Westminster;  and  the 
stonework  from  Canterbury.  The  great  North 
Bed-chamber  is  now  a sitting-room,  as  already 
remarked,  and  is  richly  furnished.  It  has  a 
cheerful  outlook,  but  must  have  beon  a most 
uncomfortable  room  to  sleep  in,  every  inch  of 
space  being  occupied  with  china  and  curiosities. 
The  Breakfast-room,  where  Walpole  displayed 
a large  part  of  his  almost  world-renowned  col- 
lection of  miniatures, — including  fine  examples 
by  Petitot,  Zincke,  and  other  masters, — was 
lately  used  as  Lady  Waldegrave’s  morning  or 
garden  room.  The  staircase,  at  the  lower 
entrance,  has  been  made  more  commodious, 
pictures  taking  tho  place  of  Walpole’s  collection 
of  old  arms  and  armour  of  Franqois  Premiere 
date;  and  Noble’s  statue  of  the  Countess  of 
Waldegrave  now  graces  the  landing.  Besides 
the  rooms  which  have  already  been  named  may 
be  mentioned  the  China  Room,  which  contained 
an  exceedingly  varied  “ collection  of  porcelain, 
earthenware,  glass,  and  enamol  on  copper,  of 
various  ages  and  countries.”  The  gossipy  way 
in  which  Walpole  fondly  lingers  over  his  trea- 
sures is  often  very  amnsing,  and  the  following 
may  be  quoted  as  a specimen  : — 

“ Two  Saxon  tankards, — one  with  Chinese  figures, 
the  other  with  European.  These  tankards  are 
extremely  remarkable.  Sir  Robert  Walpolo  drank 
ale ; the  Duchess  of  Keudall,  mistress  of  King 
George  the  First,  gave  him  the  former.  A dozen 
or  more  years  alter  wards,  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
mistress  of  King  George  the  Second,  without 
having  seen  the  other,  gave  him  tbe  second  ; and 
they  match  exactly  in  form  and  size.” 

The  “ Little  Parlour,”  with  its  chimney-piede 
“ taken  from  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Ruthall, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  Westminster,”  is  over 
the  Breakfast  Room.  The  Yellow  Bed-chamber, 
or  “Beauty  Room,”  may  also  be  mentioned. 
This  apartment  contained  portraits  of  the  cele- 
brated, if  not  very  virtuous,  beauties  of  the 
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Court  of  Charles  II.,  but  these  were  sold  at  the 
great  sale.  Beyond  these  rooms,  past  the  stair- 
case and  the  breakfast-room,  was  the  Green 
Closet,  which  contained  the  greater  part  of  the 
collection  of  old  bronzes,  wax  models,  old  glass 
curiosities,  and  Venetian  dram-bottles,  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Kennon,  the  virtuoso  midwife, 
together  with  Hogarth's  portrait  of  Sarah 
Malcolm,  and  other  similar  things,  over  which 
Walpole  would  favour  his  visitors  with  gossip 
by  the  hour.  The  Blue  Bed-chamber  and  the 
Red  Bed-chamber  contained  more  china.  The 
Plaid  Bed-chamber,  and  Walpole’s  own  room, 
may  be  named  ; also  the  Star  Chamber,  with 
its  ugly  modern  glass,  where  the  bust  model  in 
stone  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Torrigiano,  for  the 
king’s  tomb  at  Westminster,  was  shown. 
Several  interesting  views  of  the  old  house  are 
now  hung  in  this  apartment.  The  Holbein 
Chamber  was  so  named  on  account  of  its  having 
contained  traced  copies  by  Vertue  from  the 
Holbein  originals  at  Buckingham  House ; and 
among  many  other  curious  fragments  and 
singular  conceits,  more  or  less  historic,  kept 
here,  was  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  hat,  which  at  the 
sale  was  purchased  by  Charles  Kean,  the  actor, 
for  twenty  guineas.  The  open-work  screen  at 
the  entrance  to  this  room,  forming  a kind  of 
lobby,  is  very  noticeable.  The  Round  Drawing- 
room was  22  ft.  in  diameter,  having  a large 
bay  window,  enriched  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s 
arms,  and  the  costly  chimney-piece  here  is  said 
to  have  been  “ taken  from  the  Tomb  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,”  and  improved  by  Adam,  the 
architect.  It  is  beautifully  executed  in  white 
marble,  inlaid  with  scagliola  by  Richter,  and 
this  elaborate  and  exquisitely-finished  work 
may  still  be  examined  and  admired  in  situ. 
The  room  was  hung  with  crimson  damask  of 
Norwich  make,  and  contained  Vandyck’s  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Lady  Dorothy  Percy,  Countess 
of  Leicester,  and  her  sister,  the  Lady  Lucy,  the 
famous  Countess  of  Carlisle,  for  which  Walpole 
gave  only  twenty-nine  guineas  at  the  Penshurst 
sale.  It  was  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale 
for  2311.,  and  now,  of  course,  would  secure  a 
very  much  higher  sum.  The  curious  room 
known  as  the  “ Tribune”  contained  the  larger 
portion  of  Walpole’s  miniatures.  It  is  “ a 
square  recess  with  semicircular  recesses  in  the 
middle  of  each  Bide,”  and  with  a lofty  domed 
ceiling  executed  in  plaster.  Snuff  - boxes, 
chalices,  apostle-spoons,  the  bell  made  for  the 
Pope  by  Cellini  for  the  ceremony  of  exorcising 
of  caterpillars,  antique  lamps,  seals,  and 
trinkets,  were  here  displayed.  The  “ Beauclerk 
Closet,”  built  in  177G,  was  equally  well  stored, 
and  contained  the  drawings  of  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerk  for  Walpole’s  tragedy  of  “ The 
Mysterious  Mother.”  Besides  the  house  was 
the  chapel,  the  combined  production  of  Walpole, 
Bentley,  and  Chute,  hashed  up  from  various 
details  copied  from  various  cathedrals.  The 
greatest  length  inside  is  15  ft.,  including  the 
porch,  and  its  width  is  8 ft.  The  plan  is  a 
quatrefoil,  of  which  three  sides  are  roofed 
in  the  form  of  groins  in  plaster,  the  fourth 
side  being  utilised  as  the  porch.  A pendant 
hangs  from  the  quadrilateral  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling.  Slender  columns  sepa- 
rate the  sides  and  form  recesses  on  the  three 
faces.  The  front  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  a tomb  at  Salisbury,  and  is  executed  in 
Portland  stone  in  a characteristic  manner,  and 
the  carving,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  is 
decidedly  meritorious,  considering  the  period  of 
its  erection,  and  more  care  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  style  of  its  detail  than  in  the  house 
itself.  The  chapel  will  scarcely  hold  a dozen 
people.  The  Tea-room  or  cottage  in  the  garden 
contained  many  fine  old  prints,  and  much 
Oriental  porcelain.  Walpole  lived  at  Straw- 
berry Hill  during  the  summers  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  he  bequeathed  the  estate  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Darner,  who  occupied  the  place  from 
the  year  of  his  death,  1797,  till  1811,  when, 
after  doing  her  best  to  keep  up  its  old  character, 
she  resigned  it  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
. a*degrave,  who  held  the  reversion ; at  this 
time  everything  remained  as  Walpole  had  left 
it.  The  house  was  soon  allowed  to  get  out  of 
repair,  and  eventually  was  sold  by  George 
Robins,  the  auctioneer,— the  sale  occupying 
twenty-four  days.  Some  years  later  it  was 
rescued  from  the  ruinous  condition  into  which 
it  had  fallen  by  Frances,  Countess  Waldegrave, 
who  restored  the  place  and  added  a new  wing, 
reinstating  the  place.  The  smaller  rooms  in  the 
old  building  have  in  several  cases  been  con- 
verted into  bedrooms,  but  the  reception  and 
state  apartments  are  still  so  used,  and  a good 


number  of  the  decorations  remain  intact.  The 
new  west  wing  was  added  by  the  Countess 
about  1860-62,  and  consists  of  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  and  billard-room.  Reynolds’s 
celebrated  group  of  the  three  Ladies  Walde- 
grave, daughters  of  the  second  Earl,  hangs  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  painted  for  Horace 
Walpole,  costing  him  800  guineas. 

The  visitors  accompanied  Mr.  Adams  over 
the  house,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  quaint  stoves  and  mantelpieces,  all  being 
“after  the  Gothic  manner”  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Walpole,  and  no  two  being  alike. 
These,  and  the  interesting  fragments  of  stained 
glass  inserted  in  the  windows  by  Walpole  will, 
we  understand,  “ go  with  the  house,”  whose 
future  possessors  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  leave 
them  undisturbed.  After  spending  some  little 
time  • in  inspecting  the  art-treasures  of  the 
house,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  small  chapel 
in  the  grounds,  as  to  the  architecture  of  which 
the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  much  more 
Gothic  in  feeling  than  a great  deal  of  work 
done  long  subsequently  to  it.  It  is  at  present 
disused,  but  the  external  stonework  appears  to 
be  well  preserved.  A vote  of  thanks  having 
been  accorded  (on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Atkin  Berry)  to  Mr.  Adams  for  acting  as 
cicerone , the  visitors  left  this  old  house  thankful 
for  the  “ happy  thought”  which  suggested  the 
visit. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Town  Council  held  last  week,  the  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Archibald)  presiding,  Alderman  Buhner 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Streets 
and  Building  Committee,  which  included  the 
following  : — • 

“That  the  architect  to  whom  the  first  prize  for 
the  proposed  public  buildings  has  been  awarded  be 
communicated  with  at  once,  and  an  appointment 
made  for  him  to  meet  the  Building  Committee  at  an 
early  date  in  order  to  arrange  terms  for  his  carrying 
out  the  plans  a^ter  making  such  alterations  therein 
as  may  be  necessary  ; and  that  the  committee  be 
authorised  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  work  in 
connexion  with  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
other  than  the  town-hall,  and  submit  them  for  con- 
firmation by  the  Council.  That  the  committee  be 
empowered  to  get  the  quantities  taken  out,  and 
appoint  a clerk  of  works  if  necessary.” 

Mr.  B ulmer  stated  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  had 
awarded  the  three  premiums  for  the  best  designs 
to  “ Law  and  Order,”  “ Experia,”  and  “ Tees  ” 
respectively. 

The  Town  Clerk  then  opened  the  envelopes 
bearing  these  mottoes,  and  found  that  “ Law 
and  Order”  was  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  Darlington; 
while  “ Experia  ” was  Messrs.  G.  Nichols  & Sons, 
Albert-buildings,  Queen  Victoria-street,  Lon- 
don ; and  “ Tees,”  the  winner  of  the  third 
premium,  was  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Woburn- 
place,  London. 

A discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  the 
names  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  should 
be  disclosed,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
not  bo  made  known. 

Alderman  Williams  was  opposed  to  tenders 
being  obtained  until  the  committee  had  had  time 
to  consider  how  the  work  should  be  proceeded 
with.  He  moved  that  the  Public  Buildings 
Sub-Committee  deal  with  the  question  fully, 
and  report  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued.  ' 

Councillor  Mildred  seconded  this  amendment, 
which  was  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  buildings 
is  70,0001. 


Markets,  Liverpool.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  City  Council  on  Wednesday,  a recom- 
mendation was  made  by  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee that  they  be  authorised  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  in  Great  Charlotte- 
street  and  Rose-street,  containing  about  2,284 
square  yards  (referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Corporation  Surveyor  of  March  14,  1882),  for 
the  purpose  of  the  erection  thereon  of  a whole- 
sale market  for  the  sale  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
dead  poultry,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
postponed  by  the  Council  on  April  5,  1882.” 
This  recommendation,  which  involves  an  outlay 
of  40,0001.,  was,  after  a great  deal  of  discussion, 
eventually  referred  to  a special  committee  for 
consideration,  together  with  another  recom- 
mendation from  the  Markets  Committee  as  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  south  end  of  St.  John’s 
Market,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  7,0001. 


PROPOSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  FOR 
EXETER. 

The  Exeter  Town  Council  have  had  under 
consideration  for  some  time  past  the  advisability 
of  erecting  a lunatic  asylum  for  the  city,  as  the 
County  Asylum  at  Exminster  is  not  nearly  large 
enough  to  receive  all  the  city  patients,  and 
many  have,  therefore,  to  be  sent  to  Fislierton 
House,  Salisbury.  At  the  last  visit  of  the  Visitors 
of  Pauper  Lunatics  to  Fisherton  there  were 
forty-eight  male  and  thirty-nine  female  pauper 
lunatics  confined  there  chargeable  to  the  city. 
At  length  the  Council  determined  to  build  an 
institution  in  or  near  the  city,  and  a site  was 
acquired  at  Digby’s,  Heavitree.  Plans  were 
then  invited,  and  premiums  offered  for  the  best 
designs,  as  follows  : — First,  1001. ; second,  501. ; 
and  four  of  251.  each.  About  forty  designs 
were  sent  in,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for 
competition.  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  was 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  them.  The  pre- 
liminary sketch  designs  were  displayed  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  assessor,  who  selected  for  the 
final  competition  eight  plans,  bearing  the 
following  mottoes,  with  the  estimated  cost  then 
set  against  each  of  them  : — “ Stet,”  42,0001. ; 
“Nota  Bene,”  29,5001.;  “Experientia,”  41,5001.; 
“ Cumi,”  41,5191. ; “ Isca  Dumnonius,”  47,2551.  ; 
“ Mens,”  51,4441. ; “ Light  and  Shade,”  31,5001. ; 
and  “Deo  non  Fortuna,”  44,9841.  The  highest 
estimate  was  80,0001.,  and  the  lowest  29,1001. 
The  assessor  fixed  the  1 2th  inst.  as  the  last  day 
for  receiving  the  plans  in  the  second  competi- 
tion, and  he  attended  in  Exeter  on  the  13th 
and  14th  inst.,  to  finally  examine  them,  and 
make  his  selection  for  the  premiums  offered. 
We  learn  that  he  has  selected  thoso  marked 
“ Stet”  for  the  first  premium,  and  “ Mens  ” for 
the  second,  and  the  following  for  the  four  pre- 
miums of  251.  each,  arraying  them  in  alpha- 
betical order  according  to  the  mottoes,  viz., — 
“ Deo  non  Fortuna,”  “ Isca  Dumnonius,”  “ Light 
and  Shade,”  and  “ Nota  Bene.”  The  author  of 
the  designs  marked  “Stet”  is  Mr.  R.  S.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Furnival’s  Inn,  Exeter  and  Torquay. 
In  his  plans,  accommodation  is  provided  for 
300  patients,  and  the  original  estimato  has  been 
increased  by  2,0001. ; in  fact,  the  approximate 
cost  of  nearly  every  design  appears  to  have  been 
altered  since  it  was  first  submitted.  The 
author  of  the  second  premiated  design  is  Mr.  A. 
W.  Kershaw,  of  Lancaster,  and  his  final  estimate 
was  52,0321.  The  cost  and  authors  of  the  other 
plans  which  were  awarded  251.  each  were  as 
follow : — Messrs.  Hine  & Marshall,  Notting- 
ham, “Deo  non  Fortuna,”  41,730 1. ; Mr.  E. 
Ashworth,  Exeter,  “ Isca  Dumnonius,”  55,0001. ; 
Mr.  R.  Lysaght,  Bristol,  “ Light  and  Shade,” 
36,0441. ; and  Mr.  J.  M.  Pinn,  Southornhay, 
Exeter,  “ Nota  Bene,”  29,5001.  The  authors  of 
the  two  remaining  designs  were  architects  of 
Birmingham  and  Hull,  and  the  expense  of 
carrying  out  their  plans  was  estimated  at 
44,0001.  and  41,5001. 


SALE  OF  A BUILDING  SITE  IN 
EASTCHEAP. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  &■  Bousfield  submitted 
for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a freehold  pro- 
perty, being  the  premises  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4, 
Cross-street,  Eastcheap,  containing  a building 
area  of  4,250  superficial  feet.  The  existing 
buildings  on  the  site  were  stated  to  be  three 
stories  in  height,  having  large  office  and  ware- 
house accommodation,  but  the  premises  were 
represented  as  not  adequately  utilising  the  land, 
which  from  its  extent  and  position  was  one  of 
the  best  undeveloped  building  sites  in  the  City, 
the  value  of  which  would  be  much  increased  by 
the  execution  of  the  intended  improvements  by 
the  formation  of  the  new  street  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Inner  Circle  Railway.  The 
auctioneer,  in  offering  the  property,  stated  that 
land  in  the  immediate  locality  was  recently  sold 
at  101.  per  foot.  The  first  offer  for  the  property 
was  7,0001.,  and  it  was  ultimately  sold  for 
11,0001.,  the  auctioneer  observing  that  the  pur- 
chase-money was  much  below  its  value,  as 
15,0001.  had  been  offered  and  refused  for  it  a 
short  time  ago,  but  that  the  property  was  now 
offered  for  absolute  sale. 


A Group  of  Ten  Almshouses  has  been 
erected  at  Bowling,  for  Sir  Henry  W.  Ripley, 
bart.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jas.  Ledingham, 
architect,  Bradford. 


June  24,  1882.] 
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is  the  burner,  and  tubes  of  terra-cotta,  open  at  both 
ends,  cross  the  stove  in  an  inclined  plane,  in  which  the 
external  air  is  heated.  Nov.  12,  1881.  Prico  6d. 

5,003.  H.  Barron  & H.  Eaimes,  London. 


BUILDING  PATENTS.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,710.  G.  Anderson,  Arbroath.  Machines  for 
cutting  and  dressing  stone.  June  9,  1882. 

2.717.  J.  Casey,  London.  Water-closet  appa- 
ratus. June  9,  1882. 

2.718.  T.  Ogden,  Burnley.  Stoves  and  fire- 
places. June  9,  1882. 

2,772.  R.  W.  Hutchins,  London.  Machinery 
for  making  slabs  of  plaster,  for  ceilings,  &c. 
June  13,  1882. 

2,783.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Machinery  for 
cutting  and  dressing  stone.  (Com.  by  J.  P. 
Korschilgen,  Berg,  Germany.)  Juno  13,  1882. 

2,794.  C.  Hulseberg,  London.  Boilers  for 
heating  greenhouses  and  buildings  by  hot  water, 
&c.  June  14,  1882. 

2,806.  S.  Deards,  Harlow.  Securing  sheets 
of  glass,  &c.,  for  roofing  purposes.  June  14, 
1882. 

2,815.  A.  B.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Ventilating, 
&c.  June  15,  1882. 

2,829.  It.  R.  McKee,  Kirkcaldy.  Water  supply 
and  apparatus  for  flushing  drains.  June  15, 
1882. 

2,834.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Water-closets, 
Ac.  (Com.  by  J.  J.  B.  Frey,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
June  15,  1882. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

June  13,  1882. 

015.  J.  H.  Miles,  Southampton.  Construction 
of  window-sash  and  door  frames.  Feb.  8,  1882. 

658.  A.  McLean,  London.  Slabs  or  panels 
for  decorative  purposes.  Feb.  10,  1882. 

950.  W.  P.  Bonwick,  London.  Window- 
fastenings,  &c.  Feb.  27,  1882. 

2,357.  T.  W.  W.  Barrett,  London.  Apparatus 
for  enabling  persons  to  ascend  to  the  tops  of 
chimney-stacks,  churoh  spires,  &c.  May  19, 
1882. 

June  16, 1882. 

652.  J.  Stainer,  Heckmondwikc.  Apparatus 
for  lifting  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  on  to  scaffolding. 
Eeb.  10,  1882. 

654.  T.  Fraser,  Aberdeen.  Linings  for 
chimneys  or  vent  flues,  &c.  Feb.  10,  1882. 

786.  J.  M.  Lamb,  London.  Ventilators  and 
chimney-cowls.  Feb.  18,  1882. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  June  17,  18S2. 

4,745.  R.  T.  Gillibrand,  Darwen.  Apparatus 
for  heating  water,  &c. 

This  is  chiefly  applicable  for  heating  buildings,  &e.  A 
boiler  containing  a furnace  is  connected  by  a steam  or  hot- 
water  pipe  with  another  boiler,  and  a flue  carries  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  the  furnace  to  the  second  boiler, 
where  the  smoke,  &c.,  is  fired'and  consumed  in  the  flues  of 
tins  boiler.  Oct.  29,  1891.  Price  6d. 

4,796.  G.  H.  Jennings  & S.  Jennings,  London. 
Lavatories,  &c. 

The  tipping-basins  have  pivots  on  their  sides,  by  which 
they  are  mounted  in  U-shaped  recesses,  and  retaining 
flanges  are  fitted  so  that  they  can  only  be  lifted  out  when 
horizontal.  Nov.  2, 1881.  Price  6d. 

4,878.  J.  P.  Bayly,  London.  Bricks. 

These  are  made  with  a tenon,  dovetail  shape  ; on  the 
bottom  and  on  the  top  a recess  to  receive  a similar  tenon 
on  the  brick  of  the  next  course.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Nov.  8, 
1881.  Price  kl. 

4,927.  E.  de  Pass,  London.  Manufacturing 
artificial  stone. 

The  stone  is  made  of  sand,  amorphous  silica,  quicklime, 
and  water.  These  are  mixed  together  and  moulded  by 
ramming  into  the  required  shape,  and  allowed  to  set.  The 
blocks  are  then  placed  in  tanks  of  water  and  heated  up  to 
200  degrees  Fahr.,  when  they  are  ready  for  use.  (Com. 
by  R.  H.  Stone,  Brighton,  Victoria.)  Nov.  10,  1881. 
Price  4d. 

4,929.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Stoves. 

The  body  of  the  stove  is  formed  of  two  concentric  cylin- 
drical shells,  the  inner  one  containing  the  firegrate  and 
ashpan,  and  the  annular  space  between  the  two  being  filled 
with  hot  air  moistened  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  which 
is  placed  in  the  base  of  the  stove.  (Com.  by  J.  Schneur, 
Paris.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Nov.  10,  1881.  Price  2d. 

4,941.  W.  Cunningbam,  Dundee.  Ventilating 
apparatus. 

Two  rotating  propellers  are  used  similar  to  thftse  known 
as  “ Root’s  blowers.”  These  are  on  parallel  shafts  and 
are  driven  by  belting.  Nov.  11,  1881.  Price  8d. 

4,953.  H.  W.  Yates,  Brighton.  Ventilators 
for  chimneys,  &c. 

The  body  is  a cylindrical  pipe.  Above  this  is  the  head, 
which  is  a frustrum  of  a cone  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
t raised  a little  above  the  top  of  the  body.  The  bottom  of 
the  cone  is  larger  than  the  body,  and  the  top  is  smaller. 
Nor.  12,  1881.  Price  4d. 

4,971.  C.  W.  Toor,  Birmingham.  Gas-stoves. 

The  body  is  made  of  terra-cotta.  In  the  bottom  of  the 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Pateat  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


Water-closets,  &c. 

A (cistern  is  fitted  for  the  liquid  disinfectant,  which  is 
delivered  into  the  pan  when  the  handle  is  lifted.  A roller 
is  fitted,  round  which  is  wound  a cover  for  the  seat,  wheih 
ean  be  used  when  required.  Nov.  16, 1881.  Price  6d. 


THE  MOISTENING  OF  AIR  IN 
FACTORIES. 

One  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  textile 
industry  on  the  Continent  remarks  that  in 
spinning  and  weaving  establishments  (for 
cotton,  wool,  flax,  &c.),  it  is  a point  of  the  first 
importance  to  maintain  the  air  at  a sufficiently 
high  and  uniform  degree  of  moisture,  to  ensure 
a maximum  of  production  of  yarns  or  cloths  of 
smooth  and  lustrous  appearance,  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  too  dry  an  air  being  injurious 
to  the  quality  and  restricting  the  quantity  of 
the  out-tarn.  Many  improvements  have,  there- 
fore, from  time  to  time  been  tried  with  a view 
of  remedying  the  evil. 

In  winter  a jet  of  fresh  steam  is  usually 
sufficient,  but  in  summer  this  means  is  only 
applicable  to  certain  industries,  while  a con- 
sidei’able  part  of  its  efficacy  is  lost  by  the 
greater  amount  of  ventilation  necessitated  by 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  season. 

Messrs.  Koerting’s  system  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  the  air  which  has  passed  through 
a column,  where  a stream  of  water  has  been 
introduced  by  an  appliance  similar  to  a watering- 
pot.  The  degree  of  humidity  can  be  regulated, 
and  thus,  it  is  remarked,  the  solution  of  this 
important  question  has  been  arrived  at. 


PRISONERS’  EARNINGS. 

In  an  interesting  account  of  Lewes  Gaol, 
which  is  given  in  the  Sussex  Advertiser,  the 
writer  says  at  the  close  : — 

The  prison  was  originally  fitted  with  265  cells. 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  tho  influx  of  prisoners 
from  Brighton  assumed  such  formidable  propor- 
tions that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  add 
another  132  cells,  at  a cost  of  about  12,6001., 
raising  the  total  cost  of  construction  to  near 
70,0001.  There  are  397  cells,  but  as  many  are 
appropriated  to  special  uses,  300  prisoners  is 
considered  about  the  complement  of  the  estab- 
lishment. At  the  present  time  the  prison 
harbours  only  about  200.  As  in  other  gaols, 
prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  are  allowed 
to  improve  their  lot  and  advance  into  higher 
stages  by  earning  “ marks,”  up  to  2,600.  In- 
subordination or  other  offences  will  forfeit  such 
marks.  Prisoners  are  also  allowed  to  earn  some 
money,  but  only  very  little,  a few  pence  a 
week,  and  the  maximum  earnings,  whatever 
their  time  of  detention,  do  not  exceed  10s.  The 
marks  and  pence  are  earned  mainly  by  mat- 
making, which  is  a peculiar  feature  of  the 
prison,  an  industry  introduced  while  the  gaol 
was  still  under  the  magistrates’  control  as 
a county  prison,  owing  chiefly  to  tho  ad- 
vocacy and  personal  application  of  Mr.  B. 
Godlee,  a resident  magistrate.  On  a small  scale 
it  had  been  practised  before  Mr.  Godlee’s  special 
efforts,  but  under  his  direction  it  was  materially 
extended  some  fifteen  years  ago  and  developed 
into  a,  comparatively  speaking,  highly  re- 
munerative and  useful  industry.  Under  Govern- 
ment management  it  appears  to  have  been 
pursued  with  rather  less  energy.  At  the 
present  time  the  mat-making  employs  about 
sixty  men,  partly  at  frames,  partly  at  looms. 
There  is  a separate  gallery  set  apart  for  this 
work,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  variously 
employed,  each  in  his  own  cell,  open  at  the  top, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  warder’s  inspection  from 
a raised  platform  dividing  the  two  rows.  Some 
prisoners  are  also  allowed  to  do  the  twining  in 
their  own  cells.  The  tools  employed  for  this 
work  are  all  marked,  and  prisoners  are  made 
responsible  for  what  is  served  out  to  them.  The 
mats  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  in  great  variety ; also  of  excellent 
quality.  The  manufacture  yields  a consider- 
able profit,  amounting  to  about  7001.  in  the  past 
year,  but  to  considerably  more  in  some  previous 
years.  Considerable  quantities  of  cocoanut  fibre 
are  required  for  the  purpose.  They  are,  as  a rule, 
supplied  in  bales  of  twine,  and  the  manufactured 
article  is  disposed  of  either  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  else  by  wholesale  delivery  to  London 
houses.  There  are  undoubtedly  certain  draw- 
backs attending  the  introduction  of  a manufac- 


turing industry  within  prison  walls.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  prisoners  on 
profitable  work  is  generally  considered  not  only 
permissible  but  advisible  on  more  grounds  than 
one.  A political  economist’s  mind  rebels  against 
tho  notion  of  so  many  hands  being  applied 
only  to  the  useless  labour  of  turning  cranks 
or  treadmills,  an  employment,  moreover, 
deadening  to  the  workman’s  mind,  and  very 
apt  to  produce  stolid  resentment  rather  than 
to  suggest  honest  work  out  of  gaol,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  country  is  laid  under  heavy 
contributions  to  support  these  institutions. 
Again,  no  text  is  more  persistently  harped 
upon  by  volunteer-preachers  than  that  wo 
should  endeavour  in  our  prisons  not  only  to 
punish,  but  to  teach, — teach  honest  work, 
habituate  to  regular  employment,  occupying 
body  and  mind.  For  this  purpose  industrial 
work  affords  the  best  and  most  acceptable 
means.  There  is  the  bugbear  of  competition 
with  tradesmen,  of  course.  The  objections 
raised  on  this  score  are,  however,  few.  Lewes 
Gaol  does  not  stand  alone  in  tho  cultivation 
of  useful  industrial  work,  but  ranks  among  the 
most  successful  of  manufacturing  prisons ; and 
altogether  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  by  prison 
experts  from  our  own  county  or  abroad,  but  its 
arrangements,  rdgime,  and  administration  elicit 
praise  as  models  for  imitation. 


ST.  PETER’S  HOSPITAL,  HENRIETTA- 
STREET,  COVENT-GARDEN. 

This  new  hospital,  intended  for  treatment  of 
a special  disease,  is  to  bo  opened  by  H.R.H. 
Prince  Leopold,  on  Juno  29th.  It  will  contain 
forty  beds,  and  large  accommodation  for  out- 
patients. The  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
site  will  be  13,500/.,  in  addition  to  1,000/.  for 
furniture  and  fittings,  of  which  3,000/.  are  still 
required.  The  committee  are  appealing  for 
assistance. 


A FIREPROOF  CEMENT. 

A perfectly  fireproof  cement,  it  is  asserted, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Eifel  Mountains,  and 
has  recently  been  analysed  by  the  German 
chemist,  Dr.  Bischof,  of  Wiesbaden.  According 
to  the  opinion  expressed  by  professional  men, 
it  is  the  only  material  known  to  science  which 
possesses,  besides  its  plastic  qualities,  the  virtue 
of  being  fireproof.  Moistened  with  water,  this 
cement  forms  into  an  elastic  mass,  which  can 
be  exposed,  when  dry,  to  great  heat,  without 
shrinking  or  showing  any  cracks.  Wo  should 
think  this  Sayn  cement  would  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  repairing  defective  firo-places, 
cracks  in  retorts,  &c.,  as  mortar  for  fireproof 
buildings,  and  for  the  interior  plastering  of 
furnaces.  The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  as 
follows  : — The  cement  is  to  be  well  mixed  in  a 
dry  state,  a small  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
and  mixed  well  together.  As  a mortar  it  ean 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  lining  fur- 
naces, however,  care  must  be  taken  to  press  the 
cement  well  into  the  walls,  so  as  to  leave  a 
smooth  even  surface,  as  the  cement  when  dried 
by  the  air  easily  crumbles,  and  will  not  harden 
till  effected  by  fire ; moreover,  it  must  not  be 
treated  roughly  until  it  has  been  well  burnt. 
The  sole  agent  for  this  cement  in  England  is 
Mr.  Henry  H.  B.  Sang. 


CLEANING  TILES. 

In  reply  to  M.  Brown,  a correspondent 
says,  — Mr.  Ellacombe’s  hint  of  plain  water 
and  a flannel,  very  little  water  to  be  used, 
and  the  tiles  wiped  quite  dry,  will  keep 
hall  tiles,  mostly  yellow  ones,  looking  fairly 
well;  but  as  before  adopting  his  suggestion 
(which  came,  by-the-bye,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion in  your  “ valuable  journal,”  as  everybody 
calls  it),  a brush  had  been  used  to  mine,  they 
do  not  look  so  well  as  they  would  otherwise.  , 


Another  correspondent  writes  : — We  find  the 
best  way  to  clean  tiles  is  to  wash  them  well 
with  clean  water  only,  and  occasionally  to  scour 
them  with  pumice-stone  powder.  Avoid  soap, 
milk,  or  any  greasy  or  oily  substance. 


The  Metropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ing Acts  Amendment  Bill,  promoted  by  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  Monday  last,  and  is  now,  con- 
sequently, an  Act  of  Parliament. 
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OBTAINING  TENDERS  FROM  BUILDERS. 

Sir, — I think  your  readers  generally  will 
agree  with  the  note  which  you  appended  to  the 
letter  of  your  correspondent,  “ One  who  has 
been  Duped,”  on  the  above-named  subject.  The 
answer  occurs,  however,  that  in  actual  business 
it  is  impossible  to  have  all  terms  and  conditions 
clearly  laid  down  in  every  individual  case  as  it 
arises,  and  for  this  reason  it  becomes  necessary 
to  rely  upon  general  principles  and  established 
usage  on  some  occasions.  That  these  occasions 
are  allowed  to  occur  much  too  often  may  be 
readily  admitted,  but  sometimes  they  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  at  other  times  the  circumstances 
are  so  common  that  it  is  assumed  that  “ it  will 
be  all  right”  without  expressing  the  terms  of 
the  transaction  beforehand. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what 
general  principles  apply  and  what  established 
usages  prevail  in  each  case.  If  these  usages 
admit  of  the  treatment  which  your  corre- 
spondent has  received,  they  ought  to  be  altered ; 
and  if  the  law  gives  him  no  redress,  it  is  a poor, 
weak  institution.  The  gist  of  his  grievance, 
I take  it,  is  that  he  was  in  vited  to  tendor.  Had 
the  work  been  publicly  advertised,  and  your 
correspondent  responded  in  the  usual  way,  if  his 
tender  was  lowest,  and  assuming  that  his 
character  as  a tradesman  was  good,  aud  his 
sureties  substantial,  he  would  have  a fair  claim 
to  the  work,  personal  predilections  of  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  architect  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ; but,  being  specially  and  personally 
invited  to  tender,  and  being  put  to  the  great 
expense  and  labour  of  taking  out  quantities  for 
and  pricing  a job  worth  4,0001.,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  upon  what  principle  or  for  what  reason  he 
could  be  thrown  aside.  If  an  architect  could 
establish  as  good  a claim  to  be  appointed  victor 
in  a competition,  he  would  think  it  a grievous 
oase  to  lose  it. 

But  it  seems  to  me, — and  this  is  the  point  on 
which  I wish  to  hear  your  opinion  and  that  of 
your  readers,  that  the  clause  as  to  the  non- 
acceptance  of  “ the  lowest  or  any  tender”  does 
not  apply,  because  the  stipulation  in  question  is 
made  with  two  objects,  one  of  which  applies  in 
this  case  and  the  other  does  not.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  to  enable  the  proprietor  to 
withdraw  from  the  work  if  the  cost  exceed  his 
means  or  his  wishes.  All  contractors  volun- 
tarily take  the  risk  of  this  result  when  they 
send  in  tenders,  and  the  power  to  withdraw 
from  the  work  without  incurring  charges  for 
estimates  is,  in  itself,  a useful  privilege.  But 
the  proprietor  did  not  withdraw  from  the  work, 
and  his  reason  for  rejecting  the  lowest  tender, 
—a  rejection  which  places  the  rejected  under  an 
unfavourable  imputation, — might  be  sought  in 
the  ability  of  the  cautionary  clause  to  warrant 
him  in  shunting  a “shady”  or  a “ shaky”  con- 
tractor. In  effect,  however,  the  proprietor  and 
his  advisers  have,  by  asking  for  the  tenders 
admitted  the  fitness  of  the  firm  to  do  the  work. 
When  the  tenders  are  in,  it  is  too  late  to  go 
back  from  that  position.  If  not  fit,  or  if  in  any 
way  unsuitable  or  disagreeable  (and  many  con- 
tractors merit  some  of  these  descriptions),  it 
was  absurd  to  ask  them  to  tender,  and  unjust 
to  put  them  to  bootless  expense.  My  judg- 
ment, therefore,  is  for  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 

A Country  Architect. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS  AND  BILLS  ( 
QUANTITIES. 

HUGHES  V.  OWEN. 

An  award  has  recently  been  made  in  the  cas 
Hughes  v Owen  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  for  9 
odd,  in  ad dii ion  to  the  sums  of  800/.  and  566/.  i 
mto  Court  during  the  progress  of  the  action,  wl 
was  one  brought  to  recover  a sum  of  2,895/..  b t 
the  balance  of  accounts  rendered  for  contract 
extra  works  in  connexion  with  alterations  in 
additions  to  a house  belonging  to  the  defendant. 

Ihe  case  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  c 
tractors  and  others,  especially  with  regard  to 
““***  ??  bl,,s  quantities  prepared  by 
n^i!?e+C^hm|Se  f’vin  a C0Dtract  under  which  h 
iSi60  6 arbitrator  in  a case  of  dispute 
well  as  the  valuer  of  all  extra  works  executed  ' 
tacts  of  the  case  are  shortly  as  follow  •— 

1S77>  th0  Plaintiffs 
5 Q4W  the  d0f?adant  a tender  (or  certain  w 
at  y,4d5/.  according  to  quantities  furnished  by 
defendant  s architect.  The  proprietor  having  b 
assured  by  the  architect  that  the  work  would 

Z “0rVh.aLn  4’0m>  decUned  ^ proceed,  , 
consequently  the  process  known  as  “ cutting  dow 

S?esrnrrted  J ^ ****  Were  *"***«•  ^ 
in  fh/  Pare^  an<!  Priced  a schedule  of  pr 
m the  original  contract,  and  eventually,  in  Augi 


1877,  a contract  for  4,953/.  was  entered  into  between 
the  parties.  By  this  contract  the  work  was  required 
to  bo  completed  on  or  before  the  31st  of  January, 
1878 ; payments,  if  not  less  than  500/.  each,  at  the 
rate  of  80  per  cout.  on  the  value  of  the  work  done, 
were  to  bo  made  as  the  work  proceeded,  until  the 
20  por  cent,  retention  money  amounted  to  500/., 
after  which  paymeut  was  to  bo  made  in  full,  and  tho 
balance  to  be  paid  within  a month  after  the  archi- 
tect’s certificate  of  completion.  The  quantities 
were  guaranteed  by  the  contract,  but  power  was 
giveu  to  the  architect  to  deviate  from  the  drawings. 
Any  additions  or  deductions  were  to  be  valued  by 
him,  and  his  decision  upon  the  value  of  such  addi- 
tions and  deductions,  and  also  upon  any  questions 
arising  under  the  contract,  was  to  be  final.  The 
coutracfc  work  and  extra  works  (for  which  extra 
works  alone  the  contractor  claimed  about  3,000/.) 
wero  completed  in  August,  1S78.  At  that  time 
4,600/.  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  original 
contract,  and  certain  minor  special  contracts  for 
extra  works.  A notable  feature  of  the  case  lay  in 
the  fact  that,  while  extra  works  had  been  completed 
to  tho  extent  of  over  2,500/.,  tho  architect  objected 
(on  principle,  as  ho  said,)  to  make  any  payments  on 
account  of  extra  works  until  after  his  final  certifi- 
cate of  completion,  and  yet  he  claimed  to  price 
such  extra  works  at  net  contract  prices.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  retention  money  which, 
by  tho  contract  was  limited  to  500/.,  in  fact  amounted 
to  more  than  3,000/.,  tho  contractor  having  no 
security  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  and  being 
compelled  to  suffer  the  inc  invenieuce  and  loss 
caused  by  tho  almost  indefinite  postponement 
of  payment  of  the  balance,  which  should  have 
been  paid  within  a month  after  completion.  On 
the  6th  of  December,  1878,  the  architect  sub- 
mitted a draft  account  to  the  contractor,  asking  for 
bis  remarks  thereon  ; this  amount  showed  a sum  of 
906/.  due  to  tho  contractor  for  extra  work,  les9  half 
measurement  charges.  Tho  contractor  disapproved 
of  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  requested  an  inter- 
view with  the  architect,  who,  in  reply,  asked  the 
contractor  to  put  in  writing  his  objections  to  the 
account.  A long  list  of  objections  was  sent,  alleging 
the  inaccuracy  of  nearly  every  item.  The  architect 
then  submitted  an  amended  account,  some  items 
being  more,  others  less,  than  in  the  former  one  ; 
some  struck  out  and  new  ones  added,  but  nearly 
every  line  being  altered.  The  contractor  still  de- 
murred, and  the  architect  again  amended  tho 
account  for  extra  works  under  strong  pressure  both 
from  the  contractor  and  from  the  proprietor,  and  it 
then  showed  a sura  of  1,613/.  duo  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  referee  appointed  iu  the  action  has  now  fixed 
the  amount  at  2,617/.,  or  nearly  three  times  tho 
amount  originally  assessed  by  the  architect  for 
extra  works  over  and  above  tho  contract  sum. 

This  extraordinary  difference  has  arisen  solely 
from  tho  original  quantities  for  the  work  contracted 
for  being  deficient  and  inaccurate. 


BUILDING  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

WRIGHT  V.  CHILDS. 

Tnis  was  an  action  for  libel,  heard  before 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  a common  jury. 

The  parties  are  both  builders,  the  plaintiff  being 
the  proprietor  of  some  sixty  houses  on  tho  “ Marie 
House  Estate  ” at  Tottenham,  and  the  defendant 
being  chairman  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  and 
owner  of  a great  number  of  larger  tenements  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  on  the  8th  of  November,  18S1,  the  defendant, 
referring  to  the  “ Marie  House  Estate,”  was  reported 
to  have  said,  “ There  were  practically  no  roads  at 
all,  and  no  drains  or  sewers,  and  yet  houses  are 
occupied  there.”  A question  was  then  put  by  a 
member  of  tho  Board,  “ Do  I understand  you 
rightly  that  there  are  houses  occupied,  although 
there  is  no  sewer  provided?”  The  defendant 
replied,  “ Yes,  that  is  so;  and  I hope  the  Board 
will  insist  on  that  estate  being  at  once  made  up 
with  kerbing  and  footpaths  the  same  as  other 
estates.  Then,  as  to  the  sewers  and  surface  drains, 
if  there  are  any,  they  stand  full  of  sewage  ; the  fall 
is  tho  wrong  way,  and  sewage  regurgitates  up  into 
the  roads  and  gardens.  I have  the  law  on  my  side, 
and  if  the  drains  were  opened  they  would  be  found 
full.  These  proceedings  of  the  Board  having  been 
reported  with  considerable  prominence  by  the  local 
newspaper,  the  plaintiff  claimed  5,000/.  for  com- 
pensation for  tho  damage  which  ho  had  suffered. 
Tho  defendant,  by  bis  pleadings,  denied  having 
uttered  the  libellous  expressions  charged,  and  also 
pleaded  justification  and  privilege. 

The  expressions  were  proved  by  the  shorthand 
wr“ej'  W*10  reP°Ued  the  proceedings  at  the  meetine, 
and  tho  plaintiff  himself  was  the  next  witness.  He 
stated  that  when  he  bought  the  land  in  question  for 
the  purpose  of  building  upon  it,  the  roads,  sewers, 
and  drains  bad  already  been  laid  in  accordance  with 
plans  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Local  Board 
and  under  tho  inspection  of  its  officers.  Complaint 
had  been  made  in  respect  of  two  of  the  plaintiff’s 
houses,  in  the  case  of  which  an  examination  revealed 
that  the  sink  pipe  had  been  connected  with  the 
surface  drains,  instead  of  with  the  sewers  ; but  this 
had  been  set  right.  There  had  been  previous  alterca- 
tions  and  some  litigation  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  had  threatened 
more  than  once  to  “put  the  Local  Board  on  to  ” the 


plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  further  charged  the  de- 
fendant after  tho  commencement  of  the  action  with 
having  procured  persons  to  stop  both  the  surface 
drainage  and  sewage  pipes.  He  said  that  those 
pipes  had  in  more  than  one  place  been  deliberately 
broken  upon  his  property,  and  plugs  of  clay  and 
matting  inserted,  so  as  to  choke  the  pipes,  with  a 
view  to  making  evidence  for  the  trial  of  this  action, 
the  places  where  these  plugs  had  boon  insertod 
having  beon  covered  again  with  earth,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal what  had  been  done.  He  further  added  that 
he  himself  had  seen  the  defendant  jumping  on  the 
pipes  and  picking  out  the  clay  from  the  joinings. 

The  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  and  other  per- 
sons, mombors  of  it,  were  called  as  witnesses  on 
behalf  of  tho  plaiutiff  to  speak  to  the  condition  of 
the  drains  and  sowers  upon  the  property  in  question, 
and  one  witness  stated  that  eight  or  nine  cartloads 
of  sewage  had  boon  romoved  from  the  surface-drains 
in  St.  Paul’s-road  on  tho  defendant’s  property.  It 
was  denied,  however,  by  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses 
that  this  sewage  had  found  its  way  from  tho 
plaintiff's  houses. 

The  defendant,  being  called,  seated  that  in  1875 
he  had  bought  part  of  a property  known  as  the 
Coleraine  Estate,  and  expended  about  100,000/.  in 
building  upon  it.  The  Marie  House  Estate,  which 
adjoined,  was  purchased  by  a Mr.  Hine  in  1878  and 
laid  out  for  building.  Tho  plaintiff  was  only  one  out 
of  more  than  thirty  proprietors  upon  that  estate,  tho 
condition  of  which  caused  much  injury  to  his  own. 
The  defendant  contradicted  the  evidence  of  the 
plaintiff  as  to  his  having  procured  the  secret  stop- 
page of  sewers  or  drains  upon  the  plaintiff’s  property. 

Other  witnes  es  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  defence 
to  describe  the  condition  of  the  Marie  House  Estate 
in  respect  of  sewage  and  drainage,  and  deposed  to 
the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  which  in  one 
place  were  laid  in  a form  known  to  surveyors  ns  a 
“hog’s  back,”  which  necessarily  produces  at  least  a 
partial  stoppage  owing  to  the  lodgment  ol  sewage  or 
drainage  matter. 

The  jury,  before  the  case  concluded,  intimated 
that  they  were  agreed  to  find  a verdict  for  tho 
defendant. 

J udgment  was  given,  accordingly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Hay  ton. — The  west  window  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Dayton,  near  Maryport,  has  just  been 
filled  with  a memorial  window,  erected  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hethorington,  of  Midtown.  The  win- 
dow contains  four  lights  ; tho  two  centre  open- 
ings, divided  by  a narrow  mullion,  being  filled 
with  ono  subject  running  through  the  two,  that 
of  “ Christ  blessing  little  children.”  In  the  one 
compartment,  the  Saviour  is  resting  his  hand 
lightly  upon  the  head  of  a little  child,  whilst 
around  him  are  grouped  little  ones  with  flowers, 
wreaths,  &c.  In  the  other  compartment  are 
shown  mothers  bringing  their  children,  whilst 
in  the  background  are  the  disciples,  who  have 
ceased  rebuking  them.  The  bases  of  these 
lights  contain  the  subject  (crowned  by  dwarf 
canopies)  of  Mary  washing  the  feet  of  Jesus  in 
tho  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  The  lights  are 
surmounted  by  canopy  work  turreted  and 
foliated.  The  side  lights  respectively  are  filled 
with  single  figures  of  “ Our  Lord  as  the  Good 
Shepherd”  carrying  a lamb  in  his  arms,  and 
“ Oar  Lord  as  the  Light  of  the  World,”  repre- 
senting Him  knocking  at  a disused  and  choked- 
np  door,  typical  of  the  human  heart  choked  up 
with  long-neglected  devotion  and  want  of  faith. 
Angels  at  the  bases  bear  scrolls  with  the  single 
word  “ Alleluia.”  At  the  foot  of  the  window 
is  a dedicatory  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
wife  and  children  of  Mr.  Hctherington.  The 
window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Howard,  of  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Haworth  ( Yorkshire ). — The  first  of  the  aisle 
windows  of  the  new  Parish  Church  has  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  at  the  cost  of  Mrs. 
Eliza  Andorton,  of  Bradford,  as  a memorial  of 
her  deceased  parents,  Mr.  Wm.  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Towncnd,  of  Cullingwortb.  The  window 
is  of  three  lights,  and  of  fif  teen  th-  contur  y 
character.  The  subjects  illustrated  are  the 
Annnnciat:on ; the  angelic  declaration  to  the 
shepherds  of  the  birth  of  the  infant  Saviour; 
and  tho  wise  men  from  the  East  following  the 
guiding  star  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  tracery 
lights  are  a choir  of  angels,  some  with  harps, 
&c.  Tho  groups  are  relieved  in  tho  main  from 
a white  or  grisaille  ground  ; the  grounds  of  the 
tracery  lights  and  of  some  adjacent  parts  being 
ruby  (diapered)  and  blue,  the  effect  of  each 
light  being  f urtlier  enhanced  by  rich  ornamental 
bordures.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  Leeds. 

Ledbury. — In  the  Webb  Memorial  Window, 
recently  completed  for  Ledbury  Church,  the 
First  and  Second  Advent  of  Our  Lord  are  shown 
together.  The  first  coming  is  heralded  by  the 
preaching  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  “ Prepare  ye 
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the  way  of  the  Lord.”  This  is  the  first  subject 
at  the  bottom  of  the  window  on  the  left  hand. 
The  second  subject  is  the  Archangel  Gabriel 
announcing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  that  she 
is  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  and  that  He 
should  be  born  of  her.  The  third  subject  shows 
Our  Lord’s  Birth  or  first  coming.  Above  is 
illustrated  the  second  coming.  In  the  top  of 
the  window  Our  Lord  is  shown  coming  sur- 
rounded by  seraphim  ; below  are  shown  His 
Mother  who  bore  him,  as  Mercy  ; behind  her  is 
the  Lily.  On  the  other  side  is  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  as  Justice,  with  the  sword, — she  the 
preacher  of  Purity,  he  of  Repentance.  In  the 
centre  is  Our  Lord’s  Cross  (the  sign  of  the  Son 
of  Man)  borne  by  angels,  whilst  beneath  is 
St.  Michael  with  the  balance,  and  the  angels 
with  the  last  trumpets.  Standing  on  the  earth, 
which  this  heavenly  host  is  about  to  visit,  are 
Enoch  and  Elias  witnessing  to  the  world  the 
truth  of  Holy  Prophecy.  The  window  is  from 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Westlake,  & C'o., 
Endell-street. 


THE  BLACKSMITH’S  ART. 

Messes.  Gardner  have  undertaken  the 
onerous  task  of  forming  a collection  illustrative 
of  the  blacksmith’s  art  in  the  past,  and  a meet- 
ing in  connexion  with  their  exhibition  will  be 
hold  by  the  Architectural  Association  on  Satur- 
day, July  1st,  when  a paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch, 
secretary  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  will  be  read. 

When  we  reflect  that  nearly  all  existing 
specimens  of  the  blacksmith’s  art,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  locksmith’s  and  armourer’s, 
are  permanently  fixed  to  wood,  brick,  or  stone, 
and  are  therefore  not  available  for  exhi- 
bition, we  easily  realise  that  the  difficulties 
in  getting  together  anything  like  a repre- 
sentative collection  must  be  considerable. 
Nevertheless,  good  examples  of  Flemish,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  as  well  as  English  wrought 
iron,  will  be  found,  many  of  them  being 
unique  in  their  methods  of  treatment.  Promi- 
nent among  the  objects  brought  together  are 
several  muniment-chests,  one  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Marks  & Durlacher  being  especially  fine. 
Other  specimens  worthy  of  remark  are  window- 
grilles,  steel-yards,  brackets,  some  valuable  door- 
knockers and  hinges.  It  is  well  known  that  for 
a long  -while  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  earnestly  ad- 
vocating the  more  general  use  of  wrought  iron 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  we  hail  with  satis- 
faction every  effort  towards  a realisation  of  his  as- 
pirations in  this  direction.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  at  453,  Strand,  and  remain  open  from  June 
27th  to  July  7th  inclusive,  and  admission  will 
be  given  to  architects  and  professional  men  on 
production  of  their  cards.  Application  for  ad- 
mission by  the  public  must  bo  made  to  Mr.  E. 
or  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  at  112,  St.  Martin’s-lanc. 


“WASHABLE  WALLS.” 

Sir, — I saw  some  remarks  on  this  question  in 
your  journal  some  months  ago,  and  I carried 
out  the  instructions,  as  I wanted  some  washable 
paint  for  the  walls  of  a cottage  hospital. 

The  result  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  I can 
recommend  the  “Astbury”  process  to  your 
correspondent.  M.  D. 

Sir, — In  your  last  issue  I find  “W.  H.  S.  S.”is 
anxious  to  knowof  au  “ inexpensive  washable  decora- 
tion (not  paper)  for  walls  of  institutions  such  as 
hospitals.” 

I would  most  certainly  advise  “W.  H.  S.  S."  to 
try  “ Lincrusta-Walton,  the  fciunbury  wall  decora- 
tion, which  is  not  only  washable,  but  is  almost 
indestructible,  besides  which  it  is  a most  perfect 
decoration. 

It  does  not  come  quite  as  cheap  as  “ W.  II.  S.  S.” 
requires,  but  its  durability,  and  the  easy  way  in 
which  it  can  be  cleaned,  makes  it  in  the  end  cheaper 
than  the  commonest  of  wall  papers. 

George  Mason. 


New  Waterworks,  Henley-on-Thames. — 

On  Saturday  last  a party  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  comprising  many  well-known  engi- 
neers and  scientific  authorities,  assembled  at 
Henley-on-Thames,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P., 
of  the  new  waterworks  recently  completed  for 
the  supply  of  the  town.  The  works,  which  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  C.E.,  are 
fitted  with  the  Atkins  patent  system  of  softening 
and  purifying  water  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
the  first  example  of  the  application  of  the 
invention  on  a scale  large  enough  for  public 
water  supply. 


EXPLOSION  WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

In  Pcsth,  as  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
experiments  are  being  carried  on  just  now  with 
various  systems  of  electric  lighting.  At  the 
National  Theatre  in  the  Hungarian  capital, 
where  the  Swan  system  was  being  tried,  an 
alarming  break-down  occurred  on  the  second 
night  of  the  experiment.  The  opera  of  “The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  ” was  announced,  and  a 
numerous  audience  had  assembled.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  act  the  electric  lamps  suddenly 
exploded,  and  the  entire  apparatus  broke  down. 
The  conducting  wires  became  white  hot,  while 
the  lights  were  completely  extinguished.  The 
performance,  of  course,  was  stopped,  and  the 
audience  was  for  the  moment  seized  with  panic 
and  left  their  seats.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
serious  accident,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  performance  was  resumed  with  the  help  of 
ordinary  gas  lights.  The  cause  of  the  breakdown 
has  not  yet  been  explained. 


PAVING  APPORTIONMENTS. 

ALLUM  V.  DICKINSON. 

This  case  came  up  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(from  a decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division) 
on  Tuesday,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
Lords  Justices  Lindley  and  Bowen. 

The  case,  which  was  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  owners  and  occupiers  of  house  property 
withiu  the  metropolis,  was  whether  the  plaintiffs, 
astho  representatives  of  the  owner  of  certain  house 
property  at  Highbury  New  Park,  were  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  defendant  (who  was  the  lessee  of 
one  of  these  houses  for  a term  of  seven,  fourteen, 
or  twenty-one  years  at  a rack  rent)  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  expenses  of  paving  the  street, 
for  which  sum  (as  apportioned  to  the  particular 
house)  a demand  had  been  made  by  the  vestry  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  upon  the  plaintiffs,  as  owners, 
and  by  them  paid  in  pursuance  of  notice  from  the 
vestry  clerk  of  the  parish.  The  lease  to  the 
defendant  (the  tenant)  contained  a covenant  that  he 
would  pay  the  yearly  rent,  “ and  also  will  pay  the 
sewer  and  main  drainage  rates,  tithe-rent  charges, 
Board  of  Health,  metropolitan,  and  other  district 
rates  and  assessments  whatsoever,  whether  Parlia- 
mentary, parochial,  or  otherwise,  which  now  are  or 
whioh  at  any  time  during  the  said  term  shall  be 
taxed,  rated,  charged,  assessed,  or  imposed  upon 
the  said  demised  premises  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
upon  or  payable  by  the  occupier  or  tenant  in  respect 
thereof  (except  tho  property  or  income  tax).” 

Upon  the  hearing  of  tho  special  case  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  in  February  last,  judgment  was 
given  for  the  defendant  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  and 
Mr.  Justice  Cave,  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount 
sued  for  was  not  a “sewer  or  main  drainage  rate," 
&c.,  or  “assessment  Parliamentary,  &c.,  charged 
either  upon  tho  premises  or  upon  tho  tenant  or 
occupier  in  respect  thereof,”  within  the  terms  of  the 
lessee’s  covenant ; their  Lordships  observing  that 
the  charge  in  question  was  one  which  was  made 
once  for  all,  and  was  clearly  for  works  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  the  property,  and,  there- 
fore, for  tho  interest  of  the  landlord  as  distinguished 
from  a rate  made  for  temporary  or  current  expendi- 
ture for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  or  occupier. 

From  this  decision  the  plaintiffs,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  landlord,  now  appealed.  The  argument 
turned  upon  the  construction  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855  (18  .t 
19  Viet.,  c.  120),  and  the  Amendment  Act,  1862 
(25  & 26  Viet.,  c.  102],  relating  to  the  paving  of  new 
streets  and  the  power  of  Vestries  or  District  Boards 
to  require  payment  of  the  costs  or  expenses  from 
tho  owner  or  occupier. 

Their  Lordships  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court 
below,  and  dismissed  the  appeal. 


UlisreHanca. 

Royal  School  of  Art-Needlework. — The 

annual  sale  of  embroideries,  &c.,  from  the 
Royal  School  of  Art-Needlework  at  South 
Kensington,  of  which  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Christian  is  President,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday,  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, at  Grosvenor  House.  The  school  was 
founded  with  the  twofold  object  of  providing 
suitable  employment  for  gentlewomen  and  of 
restoring  ornamental  needlework  to  the  high 
place  it  once  held  among  decorative  arts.  How 
far  it  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  first  object 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  three 
workrooms,  the  designing  - room,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bchool  in  the  Exhibition-road  are 
daily  filled  with  students,  who  find  employment 
there  ; while  the  many  admirable  specimens  of 
art-needlework  at  Grosvenor  House  show  to 
what  good  purpose  the  art  of  design,  the  em- 
ployment of  colour,  aud  the  use  of  the  needle 
have  been  taught. 


Safety  in  Metropolitan  Theatres.-  At 

the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  16th  inst.,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  that 
the  chief  officer’s  report  on  the  theatres  in  the 
metropolis  which  are  now  under  inspection,  and 
which  he  has  not  yet  reported  upon,  be  printed 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee reported,  with  reference  to  the  notice  of 
appeal  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Arnold,  the  owner  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  against  the  requisitions  of  tho 
Board  as  to  tho  structural  alterations  of  the 
theatre,  that  the  committee,  in  exercise  of  the 
authority  conferred  on  them  by  the  resolution  of 
tho  Board  of  the  26th  of  May,  have  instructed 
the  solicitor  to  retain  such  counsel  as  he  thinks 
necessary  to  represent  the  Board  at  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  also  to  retain  Mr.  John  Whichcord  and 
Mr.  Henry  Currey  to  give  evidence  in  support 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Board  ; also  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  in  reply  to  his 
letter  submitting  certain  observations  by  the 
owner  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  upon  the  require- 
ments of  tho  Board,  and  an  alternative  plan 
for  tho  reconstruction  of  the  gallery  stairs,  be 
informed  that  the  Board  are  unable  to  recede 
from,  or  vary,  any  of  the  requirements  con- 
tained in  their  notice.  This  was  agreed  to, 
notwithstanding  a protest  from  Mr.  Reddish 
that  as  there  had  been  no  accident  of  any  kind 
in  this  theatre,  the  action  of  the  Boai-d  was 
somewhat  arbitrary,  and  would  tell  very  heavily 
on  the  owner.  He  thought  a comparison  shoidd 
be  made  between  the  theatres  and  some  of  the 
largo  hotels  and  shops,  where  hundreds  of 
persons  lived. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  the  Strand. 

— On  the  16th  inst.  a meeting  was  held  at  Carr’s 
Hotel,  Strand,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Strand 
Improvement  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  a memorial  to  be  presented  to  the 
First  Commissioner  of  W orks  in  reference  to 
improving  the  access  to  the  New  Law  Courts, 
the  removal  of  the  south  side  of  Holywell- 
street,  and  the  widening  of  the  Strand.  The 
Rev.  J.  Lindsay,  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
presided.  A memorial,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  present  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
was  read,  which  called  his  attention  to  the 
growing  necessity  of  improving  the  access  to 
the  New  Law  Courts  from  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  memorialists  asked,  in  view  of  the 
opening  of  the  Law  Courts,  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  would  take  the  whole 
question  into  his  consideration.  The  rev.  chair- 
man remarked  that  upon  moral  grounds  the 
accomplishment  of  the  suggested  improvements 
was  very  desirable.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  memorial,  and  that  the  members  for 
Westminster  bo  requested  to  introduce  a depu- 
tation from  the  Strand  Improvement  Association 
to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  order 
that  they  may  personally  present  the  petition  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Mr.  Innes  seconded 
the  motion. 

Toxteth.  Pai'k. — Colonel  Wilson  presided  at 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Local  Board 
for  the  district  of  Toxteth  Park.  The  death- 
rate  for  the  month  was  15'3  per  1,000  per  annum, 
and  the  medical  officer  (Dr.  M'Lclland)  reported 
that  no  deaths  had  occurred  during  the  month 
from  zymotic  disease,  and  the  district  continued 
in  an  extremely  satisfactory  condition.  Mr.  Hall, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Board,  in  his  annual  report, 
said  plans  of  239  dwellings,  comprising  man- 
sions, villas,  shops,  and  cottages,  were  submitted 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  213  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  that  year  was  very  much  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  There  were 
erected  thirteen  villas,  varying  from  150Z.  to 
300Z.  annual  value,  or  an  average  of  225  ; six- 
teen at  an  average  of  100Z.  per  annum;  sixty- 
five  varying  from  30Z.  to  50Z.  ; and  145  from 
16Z.  to  20Z.  and  30Z.  The  net  annual  value  now 
amounts  to  103,619Z.,  as  compared  with  97,737 Z. 
last  year,  or  an  increase  of  5,882Z.,  being  the 
largest  increase  for  one  year  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  district.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  about  278  houses  of  all  classes 
unoccupied,  and  110  in  course  of  erection. 

City  of  London  College. — The  City  Press 
states  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  voted  a contribution  of  500Z.  towards  the 
fund  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  City  of  London 
College. 

Delayed  in  the  Press. — In  consequence  of 
the  New  Amendment  Act  having  become  law, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher’s  new 
text-book,  “ The  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,” 
is  temporarily  delayed. 
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Stafford  House. — Stafford  House  was  on 
Friday  night,  16th  inst.,  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  incandescent  system  being  used  through- 
out. The  experiments  were  carried  out  by  the 
British  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  invited  a large  number  of  gentle 
men  to  witness  them.  The  lighting  commenced 
at . ten  o’clock,  and  was  continued  till  after 
midnight.  The  total  number  of  lamps  in  use 
was  258,  each  of  20-candle  power.  The  picture 
gallery,  which  is  123  ft.  in  length,  was  lighted 
by  176  lamps,  and  in  the  banqueting  - room, 
which  is  62  ft.  long,  there  were  seventy-three 
lamps.  The  machinery  by  which  the  lights 
were  sustained  was  erected  temporarily  in  the 
garden,  and  driven  by  a steam-engine  of  twenty 
horse-power.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  pre- 
pared in  five  weeks.  There  were  six  Gramme 
dynamo  - machines,  with  two  feeders.  The 
engineer  of  the  company  explained  that  the 
engines  were  not  worked  up  to  their  full  power, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  two  of  them  breaking 
down,  by  working  the  remaining  four  up  to 
their  power  no  inconvenience  would  be  caused. 
The  machinery  worked  with  perfect  facility. 
It  was  shown  that  there  was  no  danger  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  wires,  and  that 
the  lamps  could  be  separately  or  collectively 
extinguished  or  removed  at  will. 

The  Vyrnwy  Waterworks:  the  Contracts 
for  Iron  Pipes. — At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
City  Council  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Bower 
moved  the  following  recommendation  of  the 
Water  Committee:. — “That  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  to  supply  iron  pipes 
(contract  No.  14)  for  the  new  works  between 
Old  Marton  and  Malpas,  at  the  prices  specified 
in  the  schedule  to  their  tender,  be  accepted, 
subject  to  the  execution  of  a contract  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Corporation.’’  Mr.  Bower  said  it 
was  very  satisfactory  that  this  was  the  lowest 
tender,  because  Messrs.  Cochrane  were  supply- 
ing them  with  particularly  good  pipes.  The 
Deputy-Mayor. — What  is  the  amount  involved  ? 
The  Town  Clerk.— It  is  about  100,000/.  Mr. 
Bower. — The  amount  involved  is  a large  sum ; 
it  is  20,000  tons  of  pipes  at  4/.  7s.  a ton.  Aider- 
man  Bigby  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Hughes 
moved  an  amendment  that  the  matter  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  on  the  ground  of  alleged 
favouritism  towards  Messrs.  Cochrane,  but 
after  a great  deal  of  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  withdrawn  and  the  tender  was  accepted. 

Ornamental  Burial  Grounds. — This  week 
an  application  was  made  to  Dr.  Tristram,  Q.C., 
Chancellor  of  London,  sitting  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  for  a faculty  or  licence  to  convert 
the  old  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Westminster,  into  an  ornamental 
garden  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants, 
numbering  some  30,000,  of  whom  5,000  were 
school-children.  Mr.  Brunskill  appeared  for 
the  Ven.  Dr.  Jennings  and  others,  in  support  of 
the  application,  and  informed  the  court  that  a 
site  for  a mortuary  had  been  selected  at  the 
Stoneyard,  Horseferry-road,  and  the  burial- 
ground  was  to  be  converted  into  a flower- 
garden.  Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  of  the 
Garden  Committee,  attended  the  court,  and  the 
matter  was  discussed.  The  original  application 
was  made  some  time  back,  and  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  was  one  of  the  parties.  Mr. 
Brunskill  now  mentioned  that  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  had  contributed  500/.,  and  the 
petitioners  would  bear  the  rest  of  the  expenses. 
The  Chancellor  said  ho  had  no  hesitation  in 
granting  a faculty. 

Wasted  Gas'  from  Blast  Furnaces  — 

According  to  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  Times, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stead,  F.C.S.,  the  borough  analyst  of 
Middlesbrough,  has  devised  an  apparatus  for 
testing  blast-furnace  gases,  which  he  exhibited 
and  explained  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session 
of  the  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers.  He 
stated  that  the  heating  value  of  gas  weighing 
nearly  7 tons,  which  passed  off  from  a Cleve- 
land furnace  during  the  production  of  1 ton  of 
pig  iron,  was  equal  to  that  furnished  by  burning 
llfc  cwts.  of  coal,  and  various  tests  he  had  made 
had  shown  him  that  one-third  of  the  blast- 
furnace gases  passed  unconsumed  into  the  air, 
winch  was  equivalent  to  throwing  away  about 
/0  tons  of  coal  per  week  for  every  furnace 
making  400  tons  of  iron. 

Proposed  International  Exhibition  at 
Borne  — A Reuter’s  telegram  from  Rome, 
dated  June  20,  says  that  a Bill,  supported  by 
Signor  Seismit-Doda  and  fifty  deputies,  for  the 
International  Exhibition  in  Rome  in  1887  has 
been  brought  forward  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 
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Ancient  Tablets  from  Zirgul,  near 
Babylon. — The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
have  just  acquired,  by  purchase,  about  300 
tablets  and  inscriptions  from  Babylonia,  and 
chiefly  from  Tel-Loh,  the  Zirgul  of  antiquity. 
The  tablets  are  for  the  most  part  of  unbaked 
clay,  and  are  principally  of  that  order  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  has  led  them  to  be 
not  unfairly  described  as  “usual,”  being  em- 
ployed for  the  setting  forth  of  contracts,  for 
the  acquisition  and  alienation  of  lands  and  other 
commodities,  astronomical  and  mathematical 
calculations,  omens,  and  other  matters  referring 
to  the  life,  the  worship,  or  the  science  of  the 
country.  Consequently,  not  much  new  light  on 
any  question  of  doubt  or  importance  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  collection  in  general.  But 
(says  the  Times ) there  arc  a few  exceptions  of 
a vivid  and  particular  interest.  A limestone 
cylinder,  for  instance,  in  a beautiful  state  of 
preservation  and  exactness  of  literal  definition, 
about  6 in.  long  and  the  same  in  circumference, 
contains  an  Akkadian  inscription  of  Ared-Ea, 
son  of  Kudur-Mabuk,  King  of  Babylonia  about 
1300  B.C.,  showing  that  it  is  a dedication  to  the 
goddess  Ishtar,  as  a thank-offering  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life,  along  with  that  of  his 
father,  from  some  common  danger,  whether  of 
battle  or  other  violence,  of  accident  or  disease. 
There  are  also  four  cones,  about  7 in.  in  height 
and  7 in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  which 
challenge  a special  attention.  One  of  these, 
which  may  be  taken  to  exemplify  the  rest, 
carries  a dedication  to  the  god  Ningirsu  or 
Ninip,  a deity  of  somewhat  convertible  or  in- 
completely ascertained  attributes,  figuring  some- 
times as  the  god  of  war,  and  relegating  Nergal 
to  the  divine  patronage  of  the  chase,  and  at 
other  times  as  the  god  of  hunting,  leaving  Nergal 
to  pose  as  the  Mars  of  the  Babylonian  mytho- 
logy. The  prize  of  the  collection,  however,  is 
an  unbaked  clay  tablet,  a copy  of  the  original 
document  from  which  the  colebrated  Syn- 
chronous History  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  was 
made,  and  dating  from  about  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  538  B.C.  This  tablet  contains  the 
History  of  Babylon  in  a fragmentary  condition, 
from  about  the  fourteenth  to  the  ninth  century 
before  Christ. 

The  Baddesley  Colliery  Accident. — We 

have  pleasure  in  recording  the  following  in- 
stance of  liberality.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  2nd  of  May  last  an  explosion  took 
place  at  the  Baddesley  Colliery,  in  Warwick- 
shire, by  which  several  miners  were  entombed. 
A party  of  volunteers  was  organised  to  en- 
deavour to  rescue  them,  headed  by  the  agent 
of  the  colliery,  Mr.  J.  Pogmore.  Unfortunately, 
a second  explosion  followed,  by  which  Mr. 
Pogmore  and  several  other  gentlemen  were  so 
severely  burned  that  they  died  from  the  in- 
juries received.  Mr.  Pogmore  held  a policy 
against  accidents  with  the  Railway  Passengers' 
Assurance  Company,  but,  not  thinking  that  he 
ran  any  risk  underground,  he  had  preferred  to 
pay  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  premium,  on  con- 
dition that  that  special  risk  should  be  excluded, 
and  under  this  condition  his  family  had  there- 
fore no  legal  claim.  But  as  he  met  his  death 
m an  heroic  attempt  to  save  the  lives  of  others, 
and  the  company  have  always  recognised  that 
under  such  circumstances  their  clients  are  en- 
titled to  special  consideration,  the  directors 
agreed  to  hold  the  policy  good  for  the  amount 
which  the  premium  actually  paid  would  have 
secured  had  it  covered  the  professional  risk, 
SOO/^67  preSented  the  widow  with  the  sum  of 

Street  Improvement,  Newcastle  - on  - 
Tyne,— At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
town  Council,  the  Town  Improvement  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  an  alteration  be  made 
in  the  new  street  to  the  Quayside.  By  the 
original  plans,  they  said,  traffic  on  reaching  the 
Jubilee  School  would  have  to  descend  by  an 
incline  of  1 in  11£  to  the  level  of  the  Milk- 
market,  thus  losing  20  ft.  of  level,  and  to  ascend 
again  by  an  incline  of  1 in  21  to  the  level  of  the 
isew-road  at  the  Sally-port.  The  committee 
had  prepared  plans  showing  a high-level  road, 
leaving  the  New-road  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Keelman’s  Hospital,  and  which  would  skirt  the 
new  street  at  a higher  level,  passing  the  site  of 
Vint  s-buildings,  taking  up  Causey-bank  at  its 
present  level,  and  rejoining  the  new  street  near 
the  Sally-port,  thus  forming  a practically  level 
road  between  the  two  points,  and  entirelv  avoid- 
ing the  descent  into  the  Milk-market.  The  net 
cost  of  the  improvement  would  be  about  2,300/. 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  Vint’s-buildings.  The 
report  was  adopted. 


Wisbech  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Leach  & 
Sons’  exhibition  of  paintings  on  china,  terra 
cotta,  &c.,  which  has  been  held  at  the  Working 
Men’s  Institute,  has  proved  a great  success. 
The  judges  have  made  their  awards  of  medals 
and  other  prizes,  and  have  published  their 
report.  They  draw  special  attention  in  it  to 
the  exhibits  sent  on  loan  by  the  Torquay  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  Limited,  of  Hele  Cross,  Tor- 
quay, as  well  worthy  of  tho  attention  of  amateurs 
who  are  striving  to  excel  in  pottery  decoration. 
This  company  devotes  both  capital  and  art 
knowledge  to  make  the  ware  stand  unrivalled 
for  decorative  purposes,  for  the  use  of  amateurs. 
Another  special  feature  of  the  exhibition  men- 
tioned as  giving  a lesson  to  this  district,  is  the 
collection  of  pottery  from  the  village  of  Lin- 
thorpe,  near  Middlesbrough.  The  unrivalled 
natural  beauty  of  its  brilliant  glazo  will  com- 
mend the  ware  to  all  lovers  of  art  pottery,  and 
only  need  to  be  widely  known  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated.  Bricks,  tiles,  and  all  building 
articles  are  being  made  from  this  clay.  The 
judges  say,  “ If  we  in  this  district  could  take 
advantage  of  the  idea  and  utilise  the  clays  round 
Wisbech,  w’hich  arc  so  superior  in  texture  and 
adaptability  to  the  Linthorpo  clays,  what  a field 
of  prosperity  it  would  open, — the  old  town  would 
again  have  a staple  article  of  commerce,  and 
any  success  would  in  a great  measure  be  indebted 
to  your  zeal  in  promoting  art  exhibitions.” 

Vibration  from  Railway  Trains. — A Lon- 
don correspondent,  dpropos  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster’s complaint  under  this  head,  writes  : — 
“ The  question  of  vibration  from  railway  trains 
may  become  very  interesting  from  a lawyer’s 
point  of  view.  The  purchaser  of  an  under- 
mined house,  with  a railway  running  under  it, 
is  certainly  a purchaser  with  notice  of  a terrible 
nuisance.  But  if  the  resources  of  civilisation 
aro  to  bring  in  an  entirely  new  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  trouble  and  danger,  is  there  to  be 
no  compensation  for  their  injury  ? The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  those  who  suffer  from 
the  application  of  the  continuous  brake  suffer 
not  intermittently,  but  perpetually.  Theirs  are 
the  houses  which  have  the  bad  fortune  (or,  as 
their  owners  thought  some  years  ago,  the  good 
fortune)  to  be  very  near  the  stations.  Tho 
result  is  that  every  train, — not  merely  an  occa- 
sional one, — enters  that  special  tunnel  clogged 
by  the  brake.  It  is  not  that  the  occupier 
suffers  now  and  then  ; ho  suffers  in  some  cases 
every  three  minutes,  from  six  in  tho  morning 
till  midnight.  The  walls  are  cracked ; the 
ceilings  tumble  down,  and  he  lives,  not  meta- 
phorically but  actually,  in  conditions  of  per- 
petual earthquake.  But  suppose  an  Act  of 
Parliament  orders  the  use  of  that  special  brake, 
the  railway  companies  have  no  option  but  to 
obey.  Has  the  poor  householder  any  power  to 
obtain  compensation  ? Apparently  none.”  We 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  called  attention  to 
the  subject. 

The  English  Timber  Trade. — Tho  trade 
in  home-grown  timber  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition  at  the  present  time.  From 
no  part  of  the  country  can  we  hear  of  a brisk 
demand.  In  the  districts  round  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  oak  is  very  low  in  price;  in 
the  eastern  counties  the  market  is  said  to  be 
overstocked,  whilst  in  Yorkshire  it  is  reportod 
to  be  quite  a drug.  At  the  Lancashire  bobbin 
mills  trade  is  dull  and  has  been  for  months 
past,  and  the  raw  material  is  fetching  low 
prices.  The  great  and  prolonged  stagnation  in 
the  general  trade  of  the  country  of  a few  years 
back,  and  especially  the  depression  in  the  coal 
and  iron  industries,  brought  prices  down  to  the 
very  lowest  ebb.  The  hopes  cherished  that  the 
revival  of  trade  which  set  in  last  year  would 
stimulate  the  demand  and  lead  to  improvement 
in  values  have  been  dissipated  by  the  fearful, 
havoc  wrought  in  our  woodlands  and  forests  by 
the  late  October  and  April  gales,  which  have 
thrust  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood  on  an 
already  overstocked  market. — Timber  Trades 
Journal. 

Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Arts. — 

Efforts  are  being  mado  to  obtain  a permanent 
home  for  this  institution,  and  subscriptions 
have  been  received  from  Lord  Windsor,  Lord 
Penrhyn,  and  other  noblemen  connected  with 
the  Principality  towards  the  building  fund. 
The  inaugural  exhibition  will  be  formally 
opened  this  month  at  Llandudno. 

Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption. — 
Referring  to  our  notice  of  the  new  buildings, 
we  may  add  that  Mr.  J ulius  Sax  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  telephones,  electric  bells,  and 
speaking  tubes. 
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Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings.- - 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  this  subject-  met  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  agreed  upon  their  report,  which  contains 
various  recoin  mentations  as  to  how  the  expense, 
delay,  and  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  Acts 
upon  the  subject  may  be  reduced.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  occupied  for  two  sessions  in 
considering  Mr.  M’Cullagh  Torrens’s  Act  of 
1868,  amended  in  1879,  and  Sir  Richard  Cross’s 
Act  of  1875,  also  amended  in  1879,  as  well  as 
the  Sanitary  Acts  and  those  enabling  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  carry  out 
street  improvements.  As  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  the  committee  now  make  a variety 
of  suggestions  with  a view  to  abate  the  enor- 
mous expense  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
difficulty  in  erecting  cheap  dwellings  for  artisans 
upon  the  remainder  of  cleared  areas  on  valuable 
m-ban  sites.  In  addition  to  the  proposals  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  Acts  by  re- 
moving technical  difficulties  and  modifying  the 
requirements  of  past  legislation,  the  committee 
find  that  when  Sir  R.  Cross’s  Act  came  into 
force  the  Vestries  oxpected,  although  erro- 
neously, that  what  they  were  doing  under  the 
Act  of  Mr.  Torrens  would  be  done  for  them  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  to  a 
large  extent  stopped  their  work,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  define  clearly  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  two  systems.  So  far  from  dealing  with 
them  as  antagonistic,  the  committee  strongly 
express  the  opinion  that  both  should  be  worked 
pari  passu,  each  being  suited  to  different  con- 
ditions, and  both  being  more  than  needed  to 
afford  any  effectual  relief.  The  committee  also 
recommend  that  the  obligation  placed  upon  the 
Eastern  Counties  system  of  railways  out  of 
London  to  provide  trains  for  artisans  at  the  rate 
of  Id.  for  each  passenger  per  courso  of  6even  or 
eight  miles  should  be  extended  to  other  suburban 
railways  as  opportunities  may  offer. — Times. 

Strikes  and  Strikers  in  the  United 
States. — We  learn  from  America  that  twenty 
thousand  iron  strikers,  with  membex-s  .of  other 
trades,  walked  in -procession  at  Pittsburg  last 
Saturday  afternoon.  Six  thousand  iron  workers 
from  the  outside  of  Pittsburg,  5,000  colliers, 
and  8,000  Pittsburg  ii-onworkers  foi-med  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  procession.  All  these 
men,  we  are  told,  showed  a stubborn  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  strike.  The  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mills  report  that  the  full  complement  of 
non-strikers, — 1,200  men, — are  now  working  at 
the  old  wages.  All  fears  of  disturbances  are 
over.  This  ends  the  strike  there.  Many  of 
the  Cleveland  strikers  have  gone  elsewhere 
socking  work.  The  freight  liandlei-s’  strike  at 
New  York  has  extended  to  200  at  the  Erie 
Docks,  and  75  at  the  Pennsylvania  Docks. 
Others  were  solicited  to  join,  but  they  continixed 
to  work  at  the  old  wages,  awaiting  an  answer 
to  the  request  sent  to  the  head  officer  of  each 
railway  for  more  pay.  The  strikex-s  made  a 
parade  along  West-street,  New  Yoi-k,  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  men  at  the  docks  to  join 
them.  The  police,  however,  soon  dispersed 
them ; but  much  disaffection  has  been  caused 
among  the  railway  dock  labourers.  The  Hud- 
son River  Railway  labourers’  strike  continues, 
almost  stopping  woi-k  at  some  of  the  New  York 
City  freight  stations.  On  Saturday  night  the 
strikers  held  a crowded  meeting,  pi-incipally 
consisting  of  Irishmen,  demanding  20  cents  per 
hour.  They  are  particularly  opposed  to  the 
Italians,  saying  that  it  takes  three  Italians  to 
do  one  Irishman’s  work.  Several  minor  strikes 
prevail  at  New  York,  and  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  labour  market  exists  in  almost  every 
trade. 

Survey orsliip  to  the  City  Commission  of 
Lieutenancy. — On  Monday,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Commission,  held  at  the  Mansion  House, 
at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  Mr. 
Alexander  Peebles,  C.C.,  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  architect  and  surveyor  by  a large 
majority.  The  other  candidates  were  Mr. 
Arthur  Hudson  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins. 

The  Crusaders’  Lodge  of  Freemasons 
pui-pose  presenting  two  largo  painted  windows 
to  the  Church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  which 
is  about  to  be  restored  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield.  The  windows 
will  contain  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
■emblematical  of  Freemasonry.  Mr.  Charles 
Evans,  of  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,  is  the 
artist  commissioned  to  execute  the  work. 

The  Proposed  New  Public  Offices. — The 
Public  Offices  Committee  held  a meeting  on  the 
16th  inst.,  when  they  unanimously  approved  of 
the  preamble  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  Bill. 


Proposed  Riverside  Fish  Market,  Shad- 
well. — On  Tuesday  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  (the  Duke  of  Leinster,  chairman) 
passed  the  private  Bill  promoted  by  Messrs. 
Hewett  to  establish  a new  riverside  fish  market 
at  Shadwell.  The  Committee,  however,  adopted 
two  important  clauses  in  the  interest  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.  One  of  these  clauses 
empowers  the  Corporation  within  six  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  acquire  the 
rights  of  the  promotex-s  with  regard  to  the  new 
market  on  paying  them  their  costs  of  promotion. 
The  other  clause  provides  that,  if  this  optioix  be 
not  exercised,  the  proprietors  of  the  new  market 
shall  compensate  the  Corporation  for  any  falling- 
off  caused  thereby  in  the  tolls  at  Billingsgate. 

Lee  (Kent). — Plans  for  a new  Bible  Christian 
Chapel  have  been  prepared,  and  tenders  will 
shortly  be  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the  samo, 
which  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  entrances 
for  ingress  and  egress  will  be  spacious.  The 
front  will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  and  Bath 
stone  (the  sides  being  hidden  by  adjoining 
buildings,  will  be  brick),  and  have  a largo  five- 
light  ti-aceried  window,  the  left  angle  having  a 
spire  which  terminates  octagonally,  and  which 
will  be  executed  in  Bath  stone.  The  roof  will 
be  open-timbered.  The  cost  will  be  fully  3,000?., 
and  the  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Theobalds,  Watliug- 
street,  City. 

Lowestoft  Improvement  Commissioners. 

— The  main  intercepting  sewer,  forming  part  of 
the  new  general  drainage  scheme  for  Lowestoft, 
has  recently  been  completed,  fx-om  plans  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Inch, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor.  Messi-s. 
Cook,  Bennett,  & Thew  were  the  contractors, 
the  amount  of  the  contract  being  ncai-ly  9,000?. 


TENDERS 

For  making  now  road  from  South-street  to  Mnlva-rond» 
Wandsworth,  for  Major  J.  Childs.  Mr.  George  Edwards, 


surveyor : — 

Fizzev  £999  0 0 

Killingback  899  0 0 

Green  885  0 0 

Mears  705  0 0 

Ford  A Everett  691  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted)  070  0 0 


For  repairs  to  The  Chestnuts,  Denmark -hill,  for  Mr.  A. 
Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect : — 


Homann  & Son . .£1,390  0 0 

„ SimpsonASons  ...  1,270  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins  ..  969  0 O 

McLacnlan  & Sons  . 921  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  . 915  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons  902  0 0 

Clark  & Mannooeh  881  0 0 

Goad  81  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  843  0 0 


For  workshops  and  offices  in  Westgate-street  and  store- 
sheds  at  Docks,  Cardiff,  for  the  Cardiff  corporation 
Workshops  and  Offices. 

C.  Griffiths £312  10  0 

D.  Davies  285  O 0 

S.  Shepton 273  0 0 

J.  Thomas  271  0 0 

C.  C Dunn  265  0 0 

.1  Jones  250  0 0 

O.  Purnell  215  0 0 

D.  J.  Davies 228  0 0 

Store-shed  at  Docks. 


D .1  Davies 
T.  Richardson 

J.  Jones  

8.  Shepton  .... 
O.  Purnell  .. 
J.  Thomas  ... 
G.  Griffiths  ... 

D.  Davies  

C.  C.  Dunn  ... 


80  0 0 
77  13  9 
60  0 0 
39  10  0 
38  10  0 
38  0 0 
36  18  6 
34  0 0 
30  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  premises  at  South  Nor- 
wood, for  Mr.  R.  Brait : — 

Robert  Beeton,  London £1,164  0 0 


For  farm-buildings,  Wellingborough,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  B. 
Whitworth.  Mr.  E.  Sharman,  architect : — 

J.  Underwood, accepted. 


For  building  two  villa  residences,  for  Mr.  B.  B'.ott,  on 
the  Poplars  Estate,  Wellingborough.  Mr.  E.  Sharman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

G.  Hackaley  £1,365  0 0 

K.  Abbott  ' 1,310  0 0 

G.  Henson  1,300  0 0 

J.  Underwood  1,300  0 0 

R.  Marriott  1,299  0 0 

F-.  Brown 1,272  0 0 

Farden  and  Rooksby  1,218  0 0 

O.  H.  Greon  (accepted) 1,190  0 0 


For  artisans’  dwellings,  Cork,  for  the  Cork  Improved 
Dwellings  Company.  Mr,  William H.  Hill,  Marlborough- 
street,  Cork,  architect : — 

T.  O’Flynn  £11,123  0 0 

J.  Delany 10,600  0 0 

E.  & P.  O’Flynn 9,236  0 0 

E.  Fitzgerald  8,715  0 0 


For  Horsham  drainage  works.  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
engineers : — 

Ford  A Everett,  Westminster  (accepted). 


For  constructing  railway,  two  bridges,  and  wharf,  at 
Grays,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  Emblin  Walker,  engineer : — 

Ford  & Everett,  Westminster  (accepted). 


F>*r  a block  of  three  villa  residences,  at  Dorking,  for 
Mr.  Josph  (’lift.  Messrs.  Uargmun  A Benisun,  architects : — 

Edser  £2,610  0 0 

Mat  ey  & Sons  2,598  0 O 

Kilby  . 2,637  0 O 

Goddard  & Sons  2,486  0 O 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 2,460  0 0 

Hamblin  Bros.  ..  2,410  0 0 

T.vnn  A Dudley 2.105  0 y 

Heselgrave 2,389  0 y 

Beale  . 2,292  0 y 


Accepted  for  Valley  Sunday-schools,  Manningham.  Mr. 
James  Ledingham,  architect,  Bradford  : — 

Kitchen  & Co.,  Masonry. 

Lofthouse,  Joinery. 

R.  TT ill.  Plumbing. 

A.  Hill,  Slating. 

Throp,  Plastering. 

Swift  A Co.,  Paintirg. 


For  new  clyse  and  other  works  at  the  outlet  of  the  River 
Brue,  Highbridge,  Somerset,  for  the  Somersetshire  Drain- 
age Commissioners  Mr.  Alfred  Woodhouse,  engineer  .— 


J . Nt-ave,  London 

Hill  A Co.,  Gosport  

S.  Robertson,  Bristol  

J.  J.  Robson,  London  

J.  Duniford  A Son,  Bristol* 

J Phillips,  Plymouth  

R.  E scott,  Bridgewater  

• Accepted. 


£19.998  0 
15,150 
13.400 
12,799 
12,534 
12,500 


For  new  warehouse  and  stables  at  Croydon,  for  Messrs. 
Hammond  A Hussey.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect.  Quun- 


tities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber:  — 

Ward  £1,752  0 O 

Taylor 1,520  10  0 

Manias  A Harper  1,515  0 0 

Marriage  1,506  10  0 

White 1,497  0 O 

Legg  1,429  0 0 

Pearson  A Myles  1,420  0 0 

Smith  A Son 1,394  0 0 

8.  Page  (accepted)  1,350  0 0 


Station,  Wellingborough,  for  the  Coffee  House  Company. 
Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown,  architect  : — 

Farden  A Rooksby £272  0 0 

Henson  250  0 0 

Hudson  A Stevens  (accepted) 224  10  0 


For  alteration  nnd  additions  to  house  and  shop  at 
Irchester,  for  Mr.  S.  Parsons.  Mr.  E.  Sharman,  archi- 


tect : — 

Hon  cull.  Wellingborough £390  0 0 

Farden  A Rooksby  350  0 O 

Underwood  (accepted)  341  0 O 

Marriott 341  0 0 

West,  Irchester  308  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehouses,  Bankside, 
for  Mr.  Moss  Isaacs.  Mr.  James  Wear,  Victoria-cham- 


bers, Westminster,  architect  .— 

Hansel £1,090  0 0 

Greenwood 1,035  0 0 

Nightingale  1,027  0 C 

Toms 1,022  0 O 

Hobson  953  0 O 

James  Holloway  (accepted)  618  0 0 


For  building  new  class-rooms  and  repairs  to  Belmont 
Hall ; also  repairs  to  Wandsworth-road  school.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Vernon,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  architect : — 

Sawyer £597  0 0 

Newton  611  0 0 

James  Holloway  499  0 0 


For  concrete  subsiding  tauks,  stoneware  pipe-sewers, 
cast-iron  pipes,  valves,  sluices,  Ac.,  ut  Ealing.  Mr.  Charles 


es,  engineer,  i^iiuiiiiucs  supplied 

J . Hoare  A Son £5,719  0 0 

McKenzie,  Williams,  A Co.  . . 5,696  0 O 

W.  Crockett  5,636  0 O 

Kellatt  A Bentley 6,578  0 0 

Mears  6,472  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson . 5.419  0 O 

H.  Smith 5,300  0 O 

G.  Gibson  5,087  0 O 

J.  Strachan  A Co.  4,982  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices,  No.  5,  Fen-court,  Fen- 
church-street,  for  the  City  of  London  Real  Property  Com- 
pany. Mr.  It.  B.  Marsh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D. 
Cub'itt  Nichols 

Smith  £3,680  0 0 

W.  Brass 3,672  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  . 3,560  0 O 

K.  Condor  .......  3,498  0 0 

W.  Bangs  3,475  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  ...  3,470  0 0 

K.  Lawrence 3,443  0 0 

Mortar  .....  3,389  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son  3,141  0 0 


For  alterations  to  offices.  No.  21,  Mincing-lane,  and 
No.  36,  Mark-lane,  for  the  City  of  London  Real  Property 
Compauy.  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Crockett,  architect : — 


J.  A J.  Greqnwood  £989  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Sou 938  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  1,313  ft.  lineal  9-in.  stoneware 
pipe-sewer,  together  with  manholes,  lamp-holes,  Ac.,  in 
Blyth-road,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board. 


Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor: 

J.  Carton  £185  10  ft 

J.  Beutlev  179  9 O 

Davis  A Attwood  ..  .....  175  0 ft 

W . A J . Woodliam  . 165  0 ft 

J.  Tavlor 113  7 0 

E.  l’eill  A Sons  ... 115  ft  it 

T.  Lanshury  (accepted) ...  121  0 0 


Board : — 

T.  Lansbury  (accepted)  £85  0 0 


Nicholson  Institute  Buildings  at  Leek.  — In  the  fist  of 


tenders  for  these  buildings,  tho  address  of  the  Midland 
Joinery  Company  should  hare  been  given  as  Sparkbrook, 
not  Smethwick. 
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For  the  erection  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye 
Hospital,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Payne  & Talbot,  Birming- 
ham, architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Wykes, 
Birmingham  : — 

Bradney  & Co.,  Wolverhampton 
Surman  Jt  Sons.  Birmingham  ... 

G.  F.  Smith,  Milverton  

T.  Collins,  Tew  kesbory 

H.  Bennett.  Rugbv  

II.  Lovatt.  Wolverhampton 

Parnell  k Son,  Rugby  

F.  Moffatt,  Birmingham 

Jeffrey  & Son,  Birmingham  

Rapeote  & Sons,  Birmingham 

Barnsley  k Sons,  Birmingham 
W.  J.  Wobb,  Birmingham  ... 

J.  Garliek,  Birmingham  

J.  Bowen,  Birmingham  

W.T.  Bennett,  Birmingham  

Barker  k Son,  Birmingham  

W.  Robinson,  Birmingham* 

* Accepted. 

For  the  re-drainage  of  a portion  of  the  Bedford  Park 
Estate,  for  the  Bedford  Park  Company  (Limited). 

Frank  Goldring,  surveyor.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  C. 
Ladev,  Engineer  to  the  Acton  Local  Board 

Wheeler £7,320  0 0 

J . Strachan 6.625  0 0 

Rowles 5,662  0 0 

Piracy 5,525  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  6,330  0 0 

Bloomfield  S.ltW  0 0 

Catley 6,000  0 0 

Finnegan 4.073  0 0 

Mears  >m  0 0 


£17,300  0 0 
10,747  0 0 
,.  16,700  0 0 
. 16,600  0 0 
. 16,625  0 0 
16,230  0 0 
15,875  0 0 
. 15,720  0 0 
. 15,400  0 0 
. 15,340  0 0 


0 0 


1,153 

15 

10 

..  1,111 

0 

0 

1,033 

0 

0 

1.010 

0 

0 

1,010 

0 

0 

996 

0 

0 

...  977 

9 

0 

975 

0 

0 

883 

16 

6 

Jan's,  He 

rts. 

For  building  a pair  of  villa  residences  in  Beaumont -road, 
Bedford  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Williamson.  Mr.  Frank 
Goldring,  Theobald's-road,  architect 

Priestley  A Gumev 

T.  Hendon  

W.  T.  Niblett  

Balaam  Bros 

L.  Gassick 

Parker 

R.  A E.  Evans  

J.  C.  Dare  

Fowler  

Aldridge  A Jeuvcy  . . 

For  repairs  to  court-house,  St.  Alban's,  Herts.  Mr 
Urban  A.  Smith,  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Treson,  Northampton £500  0 0 

Miskin,  St.  Alban’s 470  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  premises,  Old  Kcnt-road 
for  Mr.  R.  Brait : — ’ 

Robert  Beeton,  London £364  0 0 

For  Deacon’s  school  and  master’ 
borough.  Mr.  J.  R.  Naylor,  arehite 
plied : — 

Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester  

Fnroiss.'Sibley.  A Hill,  Peterborough 
C battle  A Martin,  Peterborough 

Ireson,  Northampton  

Greenfield,  Boston  

Gray,  Peterborough  

Rands  A Sons,  Wisbeeh  (accepted) 

Roberta  Bros.,  Stamford  

Bulling,  Ollerton  

Chapman,  Great  Grimsby 

For  new  fire-brigade  station,  Faraday. road.  North  Ken- 
sington.  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs  Niron  A Raven  : — 3 


residence. 

Peter- 

Quantities  sup. 

£2,581 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 2]493 

0 

0 

2,294 

0 

0 

. 2,205 

0 

0 

. 2,192 

0 

0 

. 2,106 

0 

0 

. 2,100 

0 

0 

2,013 

0 

0 

1,765 

0 

0 

Mess. ...  _. 

Toier  

D.  G.  Laing  A Son 

Holt 

Mowlein  A Co. 

Bentley  

Lucas  k Son 

Reading 

Tyerman  ...... 

Garrud  A Tink  .... 

Stimpson  A Co 

Hook  

For  alterations  and 


£9,245  19  0 


a!  4*0  17 
8,150  0 


7.231 

7.212 

6,857 


t or  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Barley  Mow  Dorset- 
street,  Baker-street,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  Upper  Baker- 
street,  archftect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Yinall  A Ken- 
nedy,  Guilford-street : — 

w4nH'nC^  £m  10  0 

(..But.-her 673  0 0 

Hajlock 660  0 0 

0 0 

640  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a coffee  public-house,  Midland-road, 
Wellingborough,  for  the  Cotfec-house  Company,  Limited 
Mr.  W.  Talbot  Brown, architect  : - 

E.  Brown  £-4,053  0 0 

J Underwood  3,962  0 0 

G.  Henson  (accepted) 3,700  0 0 

For  new  town  hall  and  offices,  Corsham,  Wilts.  Messrs. 
Smith  & Marshall,  Chippenham,  architects  : — 

Bromley,  Osborne,  A Cole  (accepted)  £1,540  0 0 

For  alterations  to  a house  in  Senior-street,  for  Mr.  J.  T. 
Smith.  Mr.  Frank  Goldring,  architect 

Nightingale  £172  0 0 

Grover  128  0 0 

Aldridge  A Jeuvey  81  8 4 

Conway  73  10  0 

For  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Elizabeth- 
street,  for  Mr.  Riven,  n.  I.  Newton,  27,  Great  George- 
street,  architect  : — 

Badcork £192  0 0 

' 1 1 185  0 0 

Pickersgill  Bros 157  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 142  0 0 

For  villa  residence  with  stabling,  at  Westeombe  Park, 
Greenwich,  for  Mr.  Richard  Fcgan,  M.D.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dinwiddy,  architect 

Redman  £2.780  0 0 

Whittaker  2,670  0 0 

Wood  2,568  0 0 

Sly  2,554  0 0 

Bowdidgo  A Burley  (accepted)  2,400  0 0 

For  pulling  down  old  premises  and  erecting  three  houses 
in  Paradise-pluce,  Cambridge-road.  Mr.  William  C. 
Livermore,  architect : — 

Russell  £666  0 0 

Mansell  600  0 0 

Sills • 531  10  0 

Ponlson  579  0 0 

England  A Thompson  (accepted)  577  0 0 

For  villa  at  Woodborry  Down,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr. 
C.  Galliff.  Messrs.  F.  Percy  Harrison,  Cooper,  A Co., 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Pinks:— 

Burman  £1,268  0 0 

8tcvens  Bros 1,212  0 0 

Scott  1,173  0 0 

Harris.  A Wardrop  1,126  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  T.  T.  (drawing  has  not  come  out  satisfactorily.  It  shall,  how- 
ever, appear  before  long.)— W.  T.  (read  the  specification  thus,  and 
what  question  can  there  be  : — The  concrete  to  be  composed  as  follows  : 
°n«  bushel  of  cement,  two  bushels  of  sand,  three  bushels  of  gravel). — 
J.  A.  H.-J.  T.— A.  tV. — W.  H.  I..— W.  R.  H.-1I.  3t  S.-L.  4:  Son.— 
W.  H.  P.-C.  E.— H.  J.  N.— T.  C. — J.  U.— W.  S.  W.— W.  H.  B.-J.  H 
— J.  S.—  B.  C.  jun. — T.  D.— F.  * E.— W.  C.  L.— H.— F.  G.— G.  C.  D. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lints  of  tenders,  &c.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  giving 

-T1|e  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" TI115  BUII.DER  •'  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDR1 N I Elt' 
Publisher,  46,  Catherine-strcet,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. [Advt. 


Doulting-  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbc  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster, 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Cliarlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to  Stapls 
& Ha  NX,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-Hamden,  Ilmin- 
8ter.  Agent,  Mr.  E.  CRICKMAY,  Langboum- 
ckambers,  17,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Scyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  ' 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4*  gj 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 6s.  6d! 

erm*  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
meiita  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

, • , SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  . "4  <5,1 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) pi.  #d! 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded  but  mui;  in  all  cases  l«s  called  /or.  and  the 

Office  Receipt  produced.  J 

„ THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week 

For  all  other  Advertisements p„  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
***..S^frrrVnU<  ,)e  ,ent-  but  1111  *mall  sums  should  be 
•Till  pL*  mt-J?  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 

. the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covcnt-garden,  W.C,  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W C' 

"“,l  »■*  - ^ 

strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Asphalte.  -The  Scyssel  and  Metallic  Lara 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOIt  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals. 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  fro® 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  GoverLment  Offices^Houses^  o? pS  DAYLIGHT.— 1 They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking. 

British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum  Roval  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices  nnf  '3tl.on’  Guddhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  PatnmiLj  v , 0.ne3>  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 

patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

D 17  fin  H PrOSp0OtusSB  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

™™0S’i!teDtee  aMi  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

IU  construction  2^“'' 
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